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PREFACE. 


T being the lot of few, compared with the multitude, to be placed in a ſtation that fa- 
1 cilitates any conſiderable degree of knowledge, every method taken to advance improve- 
ment is doubtleſs laudable, and ſhould merit the approbation of the public: the utili 
of propagating what the ancients taught, and the moderns improved, muſt be obvious to 
thoſe who are entruſted with the care of health and life; many of whom are deſtitute of the 
means of acquiring this neceſſary information. To remove this impediment in ſome degree, 
hath been the aſſiduous endeavour of the Editor, in the following ſheets; and he flatters 
himſelf that his attempt may be the means of exciting ſome abler perſon to improve upon 
his plan, and carry it much nearer to perfection. Mean while, if it enables thoſe for whom 


it is deſigned to extend their knowledge in the art they profeſs, he ſhall be fully ſatisfied with 
having ſucceeded ſo far. 


That many books embarraſs rather than improve, is acknowledged; but an additional 
publication, which, in affording general inſtructions, enables the reader to ſelect rather than 
zncreaſe his volumes, cannot juſtly be ranked in this predicament. In the courſe of the fol- 
lowing pages, each reſpective article will terminate with a reference to ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent writers on the ſubject. 5 | 


It would be needleſs to apologize for publiſhing a Work of this kind in the alphabetical 
order, when it is conſidered for whom it is principally deſigned. Syſtematic productions are 
doubtleſs the beſt adapted for a ſtudent's regular purſuit ; but ſpeedily to aſſiſt the memory in 
practical reſearches, alphabetical digeſts juſtly claim the preference. 


Hippocrates was the firſt who methodized the healing art, by reducing his knowledge to a 
plain and uſeful ſyſtem : to add luſtre to his merit, he firſt made public what hitherto had 
been confined to the families of ſome of his predeceſſors; he hath deſcribed, with elegance and 
accuracy, moſt of the diſeaſes that are now known; the names by which he called them were 
_ the ſame as thoſe now in uſe; and his peculiar excellency conſiſted in deſcribing the diagnoſ- 


tics and prognoſtics of diſorders. The following is a liſt of the diſeaſes on which Hippo- 
crates hath given us his inſtructions. 1 | = 


Abſceſſes Carus Dyſentery 
Achores Cataphura | Dyſpneea 
Alopecta | | Cachexy Dyſury 
Anaſarca Catarrh Ears, pains in the | | 
Anchyloſis a ſalt — redundant moiſture in the 
Anus, inflamed — A nitrous — ringing in the 
——= hard tubercles of, or near the — iz ſharp — tubercles about the 
Appetite canine | a hot 2 Fcchymoſis from contuſion 
— loſs of | a ſuffocative Empyema 
Aphthe +/+ HE Onrtee -* | Emproſthotonos 
Apolepfis Cheek, a ſphacelus of the Epilepſy 
Apoplex Chilblains 9 in children 
Arms, ſhortneſs of the Cholera morbus | Epinyctides 
Aſcarides — a dry | Ery ipelas ; 
Aſthma —— a moiſt Eruption on the ſkin 
Auante | Chalk-ſtones in the joints Evil | 
Baldneſs j | Cough £ Eye, diſtortion of the 
Barrenneſs Coryza i — bleared 
Biles | Coma 5 | — dry- bleared 
Bladder, tubercles in the - vigil — clouds in the 
Blood, ſpitting of Contractions of the fibres — e Cicatrices in the 
=——— Yomitin | II Convulſions | |] — pearls in the 
Blotches, red on the legs, from ſitting || Conſumption of the whole bodß | —— white ſpots in the 
by the fire iſchiadic [] —— ruptured 
Brain, concuſſion of the | | ———  nephritic — exulcerated 
——— ruptured veſſels in the Colour, bad — inflamed : | 
Breath, fcetid Crookedneſs — dry inflammation of the 
——  ſtraitneſs of tge [| Deafneſs | I] Eye-lids 
Buboes Delirium m—_— excreſcences on the 
Carbuncle Defluxion or rheum ASA tumid outward 
Catamenia 4 diſordered | II Diarrhea i} ——-— coaleſcence of the 
| '. 2 natural Dreams, frightful | —ſcabby 
Catoche Dumbneſs — . tumours on the 
Cancers | | 1 | | 
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Face, hard tubercles on the Lungs, varix in the Shivering 
Favi ſuppurated Sight, a privation of 
Fainting | crude tubercles in the Skin, diſquamations of the 
Tres Luxations Speech, too volatile 
Fiſtulas 4 ; I Madneſs if % i * || Spleen ſwelled * 
Fractures I Derne 3 * inflamed 1 i 
Freckles 1 Wi „alienation of ne . * _ ||Spine, diſtorted forwards Fi. 
Gangrene ——alienated through melancholy- Sprain?s — 
Glaucoma Miſcarriage Sphacelus 
Green ſickneſs Mole Stertor 
Griping of the inteſtines | Mouth, diſtorted Strangury 
Gout | | || Nauſeating food - +, Stone. 3 
Gonorrhcea benigna Navel inflamed ed [| Stupidity 7 
Gums, black * IINeck, a hard tumor m.the Stammering | 
—— pain in the, from teething - , Noſe, a diſcharge of pus in the _ { Superfetation 6 
tubercles on the | Nocturnal pollutions . II Tabes dorfalls 
Hæmorrhages | Ny&alops'' + I Teeth, ſtupor of the 1010 
Hæmorrhoids Opiſthotonos — gnaſhing and grinding of the 
Hearing, dull Orthopnea ach f | f 
Heartburn | Pain of both the jaws fixed together 
Head, heavineſs of the || ——in the loins Tetanus n 4 1 
ik K 14 Palpitation 6 1] Tetters _. | Ls 
——- ſcurfy I Peripneumony * 4 Teſticles ſwelled 
Herpes 1 Phrenitis - [3.1.47 C3 - [4 Teneſmus . 4 
Heſitation Fhrontis | Terminthi , | 
Hiccough Phlyctænæ Tonſils diſorders of the 
Horror Placenta adhering — weld 
Hoarſeneſs | | Plague Torpidneſs of the body 
Humours, diſcharge of morbid Feri Tongue fiſſured | 
Hyſterics ES | a dry tumor under the 
Hyperſarcoſis o Ee pr; 
Jaundice Polypus in the noſe I Tubercles of various ſorts 1 
Aliac paſſion Pterygion 55 Tumors EY TOR 
Impotence Puſtules from acrid ſweat | Uvula, relaxed 
Inflammation external Pudenda, excreſcences of the - retracted 
— internal utrefaction of the — putrified _ 
. Pupil of the eye, too ſmall or angular Uterus, diſorders of the 
Itching | —— exulcerated © © J. falling down of the 
— a pungent, in the mouth = [| — cicatrix of the }| Ulcers | | 
Kidnies, diſorders of the |] — ſpoiled Si | . {| Urine retained . 
Labour, difficult | || — removed from its natural ſituation | Urethra, caruncles or tubercles in the 
- Leproſy 1] prominent Voice lols of the 
— the white. Quintty ? „„ „„ ea egael: 
Lethargy | I affecting the lungs Vertigo 
Leucophlegmatia Reſtleſſngſs 3; [| Warts | 
 Liegtery. Rheum, a defluxion of Worms 
Lips, fares in the Ruptures | | Whitlow 
Limping | Sahvation, a ſpontaneous Wry neck 
| Liver, inflamed Sciatica - | Wounds -- 
Lochia, diſordered Scurvy |} White flux 
; Lungs, ſpaſmodically contraed Senſation, ſuddenly loſtt Yawning 


The practice of Hippocrates, with regard to the Materia Medica, was very conformable to 
1 that of the preſent period. Boerhaave obſerves, that the method of cure, purſued by the an- 
| cient phyſicians, was generally the beſt that could have been contrived, with the materials of 
| which they were poſſeſſed; though fince the time of Hippocrates, the ſmall- pox, meaſles, 
. lues venerea, and a few other diſorders, have increaſed the preceding liſt; and the Arabians 
\ have greatly extended the catalogue of remedies. | 


The ancients have done little more than copy, comment, or vary the mode of communi- 
cating inſtructions, from what Hippocrates and a few of the primitive writers handed down 
to them. It muſt, indeed, be acknowledged, that in ſome inſtai :s the improvements of the 
moderns are little more than recurring to the inſtructions laid down by the great father of the 
healing art. At the ſame time, without depreciating the merits of the ancients, it is juſtly 
aſſerted, that the moderns claim a degree of. honour for having advanced medicine to its pre- 
ſeat ſtate: with regard to the former, their phyſiology was extremely defective, their {kill in 
anatomy very imperfect, and their knowledge in chemiſtry proportionably confined ; notwith- 
ſtanding their works are now frequently quoted either for confirmation or ornament : Galen, 
Celſus, and Ægineta, were the favourites of the great Boerhaave :*his celebrated ſucceſſor 
\# follows his example; and to the ſame ends others are ſwayed in the choice of thoſe Greek or 
Latin authors, according to their reſpeCtive prejudices. .. It may be proper here, to point out 

the diſtinguiſhing peculiarities of ſome of the moſt celebrated among the ancient writers. 
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i Aretzus deſcribes diſeaſes with a pictureſque accuracy; and in this reſpe& he and Cœlius 

Aurelianus ſurpaſs all others among the ancients, except Celſus, who is called the Latin Hip- 

pocrates, and whoſe excellencies are ſimilar to thoſe of Aretzus : but it ought to be obſerved, 
that the former wrote in the Greek, the latter in the Latin tongue. In the curative part of 
his writings Aretaeus hath improved upon Hippocrates ;. and(he is ſcarce equalled for method 

. and elegance by any ſucceſſor, He begins his account of each diſeaſe with a deſcription of 

the part in which it is ſeated. . Gal 
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_ down to us. 


Galen is an expoſitor of Hippocrates. The works of his predeceſſors receive improvement 
in various branches from his hands; and many valuable hints from the ancients are no where 
to be found but in his Collections. He ſurpaſſes all who wrote before him, with reſpect to 
the ſpecies, cauſes, ſeats, and ſymptoms of diſeaſes, eſpecially the acute. His maſterly trea- 
tiſe on the ſeats of diſeaſes, greatly enhances the value of his Works: in ſhort, what he hath 
left us on diet, is the baſis of moſt that his ſucceſſors have written on the ſubject. 


Alexander Trallian is original in his plan: his diagnoſtics are remarkably exact, and his 
method of cure extremely rational. He confines himſelf to the deſcription of diſcaſes and their 
cure, in which he diſplays an extraordinary Knowledge, and as nice a judgment; particularly 
in the curative part, in which he excels both Hippocrates and Galen. He flouriſhed in the 


6th century, from which, to the 16th, we meet with but few improvements in medicine. A 
compendium of his excellent Works is tranſlated into Engliſh. 


Cœlius Aurelianus deſerves our attention: his deſcriptions of diſeaſes vie with thoſe of Are- 


tæus, and he is very exact in pointing out the ſigns. His Works alſo contain many important 
paſſages from the ancients, which are not to be met with in any other productions handed 


Oribaſius hath tranſmitted to us many excellent fragments of the ancients, which otherwiſe 


had been loſt; and to him we are indebted for the firſt deſcriptions of ſome few diſeaſes. 


Ægineta is a great chirurgical writer ; he hath chiefly copied from Alexander Trallian, and 
hath well ſupplied his omiſſions. 


After the Grecian phyſicians had flouriſhed, the arms of Mahomet prevailing, ſcience was 
much ſuppreſſed ; but at length the Arabians took the lead in phyſic; under their auſpices 
few improvements were made; fo that this art rather loſt than gained by them. 


Rhazes, in the beginning of the 19th century, was one of the moſt celebrated practitioners, 
He wrote too on every branch of phylic and ſurgery, and introduced ſome new and uſeful 
inſtructions, He was the firſt who deſcribed the ſmall- pox: and ſuch are his deſcription 


and method of treatinent, that the lateſt improvements in the management of this diſcaic arg 
chiefly founded on them, | 


Haly Abbas, Avicenna, Avenzoar, Averroes, and Meſue, have each made additions ; but 
in general, the Arabians are entitled to little more merit than what they may claim from en- 
larging the Materia Medica, by introducing medicines that were generally milder and equally 


efticacious, and ſometimes of ſuperior efficacy to thoſe that were uſed by the Greeks and 
Latins, | 1 | 


About the middle of the 15th century, learning began to diffuſe itſelf throughout Europe ; 
and in the 16th, Hippocrates and Celſus were again received. Galen and Ariſtotle no longer 
maintaining their reputation as theoriſts ſolely, the Hippocratical method of concluding, from 
obſervations founded on experience, was again reſtored. Veſalius now began to revive ana- 
tomy, and he improved ſurgery. Euſtachius's anatomical tables are ſtill, in many reſpects, 
the admiration of the preſen ge. Mechanical d experimental knowledge began to make 
advances. Bacon, Boyle, aud Newton, cleared and extended the path of ſcience ; aſtronomy _ 
appeared with new ſplendor, and medicine received freſh aids from every quarter. Harve 
aroſe to demonſtrate the circulation of the blood; ancient theories were now exploded ; diſ- 
ſection greatly improved; anatomy and philoſophy made rapid ftrides ; phyſiology received 


new lights ; chemiſtry was proſecuted with ſucceſsful ardor, and every branch of medicine 
was thus amazingly improved, | | | 


It may eaſily be deduced, from what has been already faid, that in the deſcriptions of diſ- 
eaſes, their prognoſtics, and cure, conſiſt the excellence of ancient authors ; and with regard 
to whatever elſe relates to medicine, our recourſe muſt be to modern writers. Fernelius, one 
of the earlier moderns, hath carefully and judiciouſly collected all that is uſeful in the Works 
of the ancient Greek, Latin, and Arabian writers ; he is alſo more perſpicuous and metho- 
dical, throwing more light on every ſubject than any of thoſe from whom he copied; hence 
much time and ſtudy may be ſaved by peruſing the ancients in his works. Lommius is alſo 
very accurate in his deſcriptions, compriſing all that is valuable in the writings of his prede- 
ceſſors. His Medical G£rvations are tranſlated into Engliſh, as are Hippocrates's Apho- 
rims, the Aphoriſms of Celſus, and ſome other of the moſt valuable of their productions. 
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With regard to the reſt of the ancient writings, their moſt intereſting parts may be met with 
in the ſubjoined pages. It is hoped that this Work will be found of general benefit to 
thoſe whoſe circumſtances will not admit of an academic education, and who are nevertheleſs 
deſirous of obtaining a competent ſhare of medical knowledge. 


By favour of the manuſcripts of ſeveral friends, who have made Medicine their principal 
ſtudy, the following Work is executed, in many inſtances, with an advantage that no indivi- 
dual unaſſiſted could poſſibly have obtained: to their judicious labours and generous aid, a 
general, but grateful acknowledgment is here paid z not but the importance of their ſupplies 
well deſerve that particular thanks ſhould be given in each article, the principal worth of 
which is derived from their ingenious contributions. 


One principal uſe of a Medical Dictionary is, to diſcover in haſte what the preſent urgency 
requires ; therefore, in the proſecution of what follows, peculiar care hath been taken that 
the buſy practitioner may refreth his memory, or derive a hint, without the tedious labour 
of ſearching over many leaves. To convey a proper idea of this Work, and to afliſt in an 
uſeful and ſatisfactory peruſal of it, the following general deſign and arrangement are laid 

befkore the reader. | 


I. Technical terms, proper names, &c. have their etymology given; and where a farther 
explanation is required, it is added with conciſeneſs and perſpicuity. 8 

II. That wanton variety to which ſome authors have yielded, in giving different names to 
the ſane ſubject, and the ſame names to different ones, ſerves but to perplex the inquirer ; 
care hath, therefore, been taken to obviate this error, and each article is diſcuſſed under that 
name which is molt in uſe; and its other names take their place in their reſpective order, 
referring to that under which the explanation is inſerted, except for the etymology. 


III. Anatomical ſubjects have, 


1. Their various names immediately ſucceeding that by || 3. Where an account of their uſe can contribute any ad- 
which they are moſt commonly known, vantage, as far as art hath enabled us, this is alſo re- 
2. A conciſe deſcription, as far as may be of ſervice to the || garded, . | 
medical practitioner, 


IV. Diſeaſes according to their importance, either as to inconvenience to the patient, 
tediouſneſs in the cure, or danger of life, are conſidered with reſpect to ſome, or all the 
following particulars. | | | 


** 


1. Their various names, or at leaſt thoſe moſt generally known, 8. What diſeaſes they reſemble. 
2. — general rank. | | 9. Their occaſional ſymptoms, 
3, — different ſpecies. 10. Preventives, 
. —— ſeat, | 11. Indications of cure, 
5. Who, and when they are moſt ſubjc to them. 12. The proper regimen... | 
6, Their cauſes. z. The methods of cure, both manual and medical, 
2 Diagnoſtic and 14. Their uſual modes of terminating. 
— ſigns i 
a © j Prognoſtic. | | 


V. The articles of the Materia Medica are attended to, according to their importance in 
practice, under ſome, or all, the following conſiderations, 3 


7 
N. 


articles. In this part, the principles of pharmacy will neceſ- 


1. Their various names that are generally known. | 

2. Where had, : | ſſarily be introduced. The directions given, are the reſult only 
3. How produced. of experiments and obſervations made, according to the moſt 
4. The deſcription. | approved practice. | 

. The marks of diſtinction directing to chuſe the beſt of | 11. The moſt agreeable modes of adminiſtering, 

each article reſpectively. ; 12. Subſtitutes, | | 

6. Their moſt manifeſt medical powers. 13. How to detect adulterations. | 

7. When the uſe thereof is hurtful, \ 14. What ſhould precede, accompany, or follow the uſe of 
8. The beſt remedies againſt their imprudent uſe, any article, to render its effects more uſeful and certain. 

9. Doſes. I iz. The analyſis. | 
10. The various preparations of, and from, the reſpeRtive | 


VI. At the concluſion of each ſubje&, there is a reference to the moſt approved authors 
who have written upon it: the reader will hereby be enabled to proceed to an acquaintance 
with all that hath been ſaid (or at leaſt that merits his attention) reſpecting his enquiry ; and 
tlius, as inclination favours, he may proceed to obtain a competent {kill in thoſe branches to 
which his avocations more directly lead, or extend his purſuits to every part that completes 
the character he profeſſes. | 
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TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


HE Medical Dictionary having met with ſo favourable a reception from the public, 
as to run through a ſecond Edition in a ſhort ſpace of time, is no inconſiderable teſt of its 
merit, and hence it may appear ſingular, that the Work ſhould fall into any other than the 
hands of the firſt Editor, during his life, for farther correction and improvement. Indeed, 
it is to be lamented, that the ill ſtate of Dr. Motherby's health, a man ſo well calculated for 
the execution of a Work of this nature, ſhould render the change unavoidable; for when he 
undertoook a reviſion of this third Edition, to which he had made ſome Additions, he found, 
unfortunately, his memory inadequate to the attempt; and perceived it ſuffer much from 
the application requiſite to complete ſo laborious a tatk : diffident therefore of his own abilities 
from this cauſe, and unwilling to palm a work upon the world in too imperfect a ſtate, he 
folicited me to undertake it, and was very earneſt in his requeſt, as I had Jong been in ha- 
bits of friendſhip with him, and from various converſations on this ſubject, perfectly under- 
derſtood the improvements he was deſirous of having adopted; on theſe accounts he put the 
work. into my hands, with full liberty to make ſuch alterations as I might think proper, ſup- 
plying me with various hints as they occurred to hm. 


It will readily be conceived in how delicate a predicament a man thus ſituated muſt ſtand, 
attempting to correct and improve the work of a living author, and that author his friend— 
a work which has ſhowered upon him no ſmall ſhare of reputation, the reflection of which 
perhaps conſtitutes one of his greateſt pleaſures. To obliterate therefore any of his fixed 
principles, upon which he has founded a number of his theories, and reaſoning, though 
perhaps not totally according with my own modes of thinking, might be thought repaying 
triendſhip with cruelty, and ſacrificing confidence to vanity ;—I have, therefore let ſuch doc- 
trines as he has adopted, ſtand unaltered ; only, here and there, endeavouring, where it ap- 
peared neceſſary, to elucidate and plece them in a clearer point of view; and purſued ſuch 


plans throughout the whole, as migat co-operate with his wiſhes, centered in rendering him- 
ſelf not an unprofitable member to the community. | 


Knowing that his idea was to enrich the work with more practical documents, I have 
made that the principal conſideration ; and have thrown out ſuch parts as ſeemed not cloſely 
connected with medical utility, in order to give place for other remarks which were more inti- 
mately united with, and eſſential to, a ſucceſsful practice: 


Hence all the Foſſilogy of EDWARDS which belongs to Arts, Manufactories, and Com- 


merce, is reſcinded, and ſuch parts only ſuffered to remain as have been, or are, conſidered to 
belong to Medicine, 


The Biographical part has alſo ſhared the ſame fate; becauſe I thought the hiſtorical ac- 
counts of the Lives of the Grecian, Arabian, and other Philoſophers and Phyſicians, were 
much too conciſe, as not comprehending ſufficient to do juſtice to the memories of men, 
whole abilities, improvements, and diſcoveries, were too partially and too vaguely collected, 
eſpecially as the Hiſtory of Phyſic has employed the pens of many able writers, who have 
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the time requilite for their continuance. 
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gone more at large into the ſubject, and muſt be read by ſuch as wiſh for any information on 
that head - beſides being more calculated to gratify curioſity, than become beneficial, it was 
better omitted in a work of this kind. And I flatter myſelf, ſuch defalcation will not be con- 


ſtrued detrimental, as more uſeful matter ſupplies the place; for in the former edition, where- 


ever there appeared any omiſſions, which rendered the ſubject treated of incomplete, theſe 
have been corrected, and freſh materials added to make up the defect, and many references 


to thoſe authors annexed, who have written moſt clearly and copiouſly on the ſubject; and 


whoſe works have received the diſtinguiſhing marks of public approbation. 

The powers and virtues of Medicines have been particularly attended to, and many ad- 
ditions inferted in this department from practice, as well as from the labors of authors, who 
have taken great pains in inveſtigating the modes of action of theſe ſo neceſſary materials, 


and hence identified their efficacy in many diſeaſes, particularly BoERHA AVE, CULLEN, LEwIS, 


Home, Duncan, War TT, and ſeveral others; as well as the different periodical publicati- 
ons of London and Edinburgh, wherein opinions ſeem to be delivered from experiment, the 
fountain from whence dependence can only be derived with any degree of confidence, 


Nor has the medicated ſprings, a knowledge of whoſe powers and peculiar effects form ſo 
neceſſary a part of the practitioner's information, eſcaped attention, and in which points the 
former Editions were infinitely too defective. Here the component parts, are not only given as 
diſcovered by analifation of the beſt phyſicians and chemiſts, who have turned their thoughts 
on this point, and have experimentally proved what they have delivered from repeated trials; 
but the conſtitutional effects have been marked; the doſe aſcertained ; the method of admi- 


niſtering them pointed out; the ſeaſon wherein they poſſeſs their greateſt vigor; and the 


dietetic, and medicinal plan deſcribed, which ought to accompany their exhibition, with 


= 


With regard to the Galenical preparations, all thoſe which have been proved uſeleſs are re - 
jected, and alſo a number of farraginous maſſes, upon whole action there could be no depen- 


dence, and ſerved only to perplex and foil the practitioner, in aſcertaining to which of the ingre- 


dients he was to attribute any effects produced by them, and were in general nauſeous, and 
offenſive to the ſtomach and ſupplied their places with other more ſimple, elegant, and effi- 
cacious compoſitions ; and have added the new names as adopted by the Royal College of 
Phyſicians of London, ſo that we are generally led to the ingredients of which moſt of them 
conſiſt, and always to that which is conſidered by that body the moſt active, conſequently the 


preciſe nature of the compound will be at once found out with reſpect to its action, an ad- 


vantage peculiarly uſeful to the medical Tyro ; nor are there any preſcriptions omitted which 
have ſtood in high eſtimation, and been confirmed by private practice, that have occurred to 


my oblervation, which might not have found their way into any Diſpenſatory, or been enu- 
merated in any formulæ already given to the public. 


Another improvement has been adopted, which will doubtleſs be eſteemed a very material 
one, and that is, a total alteration of the Index ſupplied by Dr. Motherby in the former 
Editions. For the Doctor had united a number of the Greek and Latin ſynonimes, with 
ſome of the Engliſh names of many diſeaſes, medicines, and other materials, though by no 
means ſo fully as to render the Index as uſeful as might be expected; beſides the apparent 
inaccuracy. in ſuch an arrangement, blending together a number of original terms with thoſe 
which muſt be conſidered only as explanatory of ſuch terms. The ſynonimes are therefore 
embodied and referred to the word under which the particular deſcription of the diſeaſe, 
medicine, ſubſtance, or term, wanted to be defined, is given. For in many it will be found 
that ſome peculiarities are mentioned under the ſynonime, that have eſcaped attention under 
the common, or generic term, an accident unavoidable in ſo complex an undertaking as a 
Dictionary of any Art or Science, conſiſting of ſuch a variety of diviſions; and this has 


been thought right upon another account. For as authors uſe different words to expreſs 


the ſame thing; and ſome have ſuch an amazing variety, not only in the fame 
language, but adapted to ſeveral others agreeable to the idiom of that in which any 
medical, or chemical work is written. Hence, in the peruſal of very ancient, or foreign 
authors, much caſe will be derived to the reader; for in meeting with a term by no means 


familiar, he will, by turning to the word in this Dictionary, be immediately led to that, 


where the information wanted may be acquired, viz. MERcuRivs,,-Mercury, has a 


multiplicity of cenominations—Hydrargyrus ; Liquor metallrum; Metallum fluidum ; Ar- 


gentum fujſum; Argentum mobile; Vomica liquoris æterni; Adibut; Alborca; Alcharith ; 


Alembic z Alamoic ; Alkaut ; and a great number more, known I believe to few readers; 
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by turning to any one of which in this Work, he will be referred to ARX GEN TUM vivunt, 


from MERcuRi1us: the ſame might be ſaid of a vaſt variety more, but what has been 
advanced will afford ſufficient proof of the benefit annexed to ſuch a ſcheme, and ſerve as 
a fall explanation of the whole which ſo often occur. 


And as the practice of phyſic is by no means confined to ſuch as are verſed in the Greek, | 
Latin, Arabian, and ſome more modern, though foreign languages, from whence has been; 
and is deduced no ſmall ſhare of medical information, but on the contrary great numbers 


are almoſt totally ignorant of every other, except that of this country, amongſt whom this 


Work is likely to be in general uſe—an Index of Terms purely Engliſh has been formed; 
ſuch as are moſt commonly in uſe, and by which diſeaſes and medicines, vegetable as well 
as mineral, are generally known, and a variety of other terms of art, which would not be 


diſcoverable by thoſe readers without ſuch aſſiſtance. The Engliſh names are therefore 


arranged alphabetically, and referred to the page where each article may be found, rather 
than to the term under which they are placed, and this was done for the purpoſe of giving 
a greater number of words in a much ſmaller compaſs, and referring ſuch as might be 
mentioned in two, three, or more places from one point, and that any thing which was 
ſcattered in different parts of the Work on that particular ſubject, might be readily collected, 
and a view givea at once of all the information here to be acquired; and in order to catch 
the eye in ſearching for any term wanted, referred to from the Index to the page, the term 
will be found in ſmall Roman capitals, or Italics, viz. CasToR OIL, will be found in p. 255; 
Docs, TooTn, p. 303; TooTH SHELL, p. 303; by any inquirer looking into the Index, as 
well as by thoſe who know, they ſtand under CaTaruTi1a, Dens Canis, and DenTa- 
LI uu. Hence the commoneſt readers will be at no loſs in finding any word in this 
Dictionary, under however an obſolete, or ancient a term it may be placed. Though here 
it muſt be obſerved, every individual word is not included, as that was thought unneceſſary, 
where the Engliſh term comes ſo near to the Latin, that on looking for the word as written 
in our own vernacular language, the Latin word preſents itſelf in the fame order, 
from the letters being ſimilarly arranged, and are perfectly alike, except in the mode of 
Termination, viz. SINAPISMUS, Sinapiſm; BisMUTHUM, Biſmuth; ConFoRMATI1Io, 
Conformation, &c. And here it ſhould be obſerved that ſeveral words in the body 


of the Dictionary, as well as in the Index, may not probably be found under the gene- 


ral term, the Reader 1s therefore deſired to look for the Epithet with which it is common] 


joined, as CRURALES ARTER A, EMPERICA SECTA, &c. will be found under the words 
CRURALEs and EMPERICA, | 


Beſides theſe advantages, as the art of Midwifry is certainly one branch of medicine, and 


has been copiouſly treated on in this Work, and the former Editions had not ſupplied plates 
explanatory of any part of the Obſtetric Art, there are now added four double plates, contain- 


ing nine views of the gravid uterus, in the different ſtages of pregnancy, in which is included 
one of twins; whereby the female organs of generation are given in a practical light, the 
different changes they ſuffer during gravidity, and the natural preſentations of the fetus in 
utero; and theſe have been ſelected, in preference to all others, in order to give an idea of 
the nature of many complaints originating from pregnancy as a cauſe, particularly ſuch as 
depend upon the diſtenſion of the uterus, and the elevation and preſſure which other parts 
of the thorax and abdomen ſuffer on this account, by which means the moſt ſalutary modes 


of proceeding in delivery may be, with very little trouble, underſtood in the time of parturition ; 


and the method not only of relieving a number of troubleſome and perplexing complaints 
during pregnancy ; but the moſt rational means diſcovered of preventing them, and others, 


which might ariſe after delivery ; advantages that cannot be aſcertained by the practitioner 
without a minute knowledge of theſe particulars. | | 


Such then are the alterations, corrections, and improvements, under which this Dictionary 
has paſſed, and it is hoped that they will, in a proportionate degree, increaſe its value; par- 
ticularly as all the uſeful parts in the former Editions ſtill remain in this, and nothing has been 
taken from them, but what has been ſupplied by more practical documents, to anſwer 
more perfectly and completely the primary intention of this publication. And though it 
may be preſumed, that many alterations might yet be advantageouſly made, till few books 
will be found replete with more general utility, forming a copious memento to adepts in every 
department of medical ſcience; and furniſhing a large ſhare of knowledge, well arranged, 
and eaſy to be comprehended by thoſe who are entering into, or have not been long conver- 
lant with the practice of the Medical Art. Indeed if we conſider the great quantity of freſh 
Matter, wherever any improvements preſented themſelves, which has been introduced, be- 


b ſides 
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ſides the elegant engravings inſerted to elucidate particular ſubjects, and give clear deſcriptions 
on ſeveral parts, which would otherwiſe have appeared too embarraſſed and abſtruſe, it muſt 
be acknowledged chat the Proprietors have ſpared no expence to render this work ſtill further 
worthy of public approbation, of which I cannot avoid having ſome expeQation, as Dr. 
Motherby, the former Editor of this Work, in a Letter to me, ſays, ſpeaking of the Medi- 


cal Dictionary, the ſheets of which he had peruſed, the many alterations and improvements 
£6 you have made, 1 acknowledge with great pleaſur . 


G. W. 
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| The letter a, with a line above it, thus a, is uſed 
77 in medical preſcriptions for ana, of each; ſome- 
| @ times it is written thus aa; e. g. R Mel. ſac- 

char. & mann. . vel az, 3j. i. e. Take of 


honey, ſugar and manna, of each one ounce. 


As, in compoſition, implies a negative. 


or amalgamation. See AMALGAMA. 

AABAM. LEAD. | 
ABACTUS. The words abactus venter, are uſed to 
ſignify a miſcarriage. | 


wherein the the ore 1s waſhed. 
AB AISIR. See SPoDIUM ARABUM. | | 
 ABALIENATUS, corrupted. Celſus. When applied 


to the body, it ſignifies that a part is ſo deſtroyed as to re- 


uire removal. When applied to the ſenſes, it exprefles 
Heir total deſtruQtion. Scribonius Largus. If the injury 
happens from ſudden external violence, it may require 
immediate manual aid; but from internal morbid affec- 
tion, the ſeparation is beſt performed by nature. 
 ABANGA. See Apr. $0 | 
ABAPTISTON, or ABAPTISTA._ 'The perforating 


part of the inſtrument called A TREPAN. The word is from 


the negative and Banks, to fink under. This inſtrument 


denly.upon the. membranes of the brain, when the ope- 
rator was perforating the ſkull : whence its name. But the 
preſent practice renders all precautions needleſs, that re- 
late to this inſtrument, by having ſubſtituted a much more 
manageable one. See TREPHINE. 
ABARTAMEN. Leap. | 
ABARTICULATIO. ArasTHRos1s. A ſpecies of 
articulation admitting of a manifeſt motion, called alſo 
dliart hrgſis, deurticulatia, coarticulatio, to diſtinguiſh it from 
that ſort of articulation which admits of a very obſcure 
motion, and is called {ynarthro/is. See ARTICULATIO. 
ABAS. Sec TIxEA. Achox. Sometimes it ſignifies 
the epilepſy. Conſtantine. | E Fa 
ABAVI, ABAVO, or ABAVUM. A large tree in 
Mthiopia, bearing a fruit like a gourd. Ray's Hiſt. 
ABDELAVI. A plant whoſe fruit reſembles a melon, 
being rather more oblong z it grows in Egypt. Ray's Hiſt. 
- ABDITUS, included. Thus; abditus vaſe, included 
in a 'vellge. + 1+. | TSS, 
ABDIT.A CAUSZ. Theſe are the very remote or 
lecret cauſes of diſtempers. EE 
ABDOMEN, the BeLLy. Some ſay, this word is 


from abde, ts hide; as its contents lay hid in it. Martinius, 


and others, derive it from abdere, to hide, and omentum, the 
caul. But Voſſius ſays, in his Etymology, that it is only a 
termination 3 and, as from lego, legumen; ſo, from abdo, 
ah damen. It is alſo called Imys Venter. 
The body is generally divided into three cavities, called 
by Anatomiſts, venters: viz. the head, or upper ven- 
ter ; the breaſt, or middle venter; and the abdomen; or 
lower venter. Indeed the word venter, though purely 
Latin, has been matriculated into our language,—and uſed 
in the ſenſe here particularized commonly ;—and in ſome 
ocher, though more rarely : Ie 
The belly is divided on its outer ſurface, into four re- 
$10ns, called the epigaſtric, the umbilical, the hypogaſtric, 


ABACUS MAJOR. A trough uſed in the mines, 


hath had various contrivances to prevent its ſinking ſud- | 


| the Diſſection of 


E W. 


ICTIONARY. 
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and the lumbar. See EyIGASTRIUM, UMBILICALIS Rx- 
Glo, HYPOGASTRIUM, and LUMBAR1s REG10. Theſe are 
all contained betwixt the circumference of the falſe ribs, 
and the bottom of the offa innominata. 

The belly is ſeparated from the breaſt externally, by the 


| extremities of the ribs; and internally by the diaphragm, 
A. A. A. The chemical abbreviation. for amalgama, | 


and it is terminated below by the muſculi levatores ani. 
The bottom of the belly, on its fore part, is called the 
pudenda; and on its back part, the buttocks, and anus 3 
and underneath, betwixt the anus and the pubes, the pe- 
rinæ um. 5 5 | Bod BE LF 
The cavity of the belly, formed by the above-named 
parts, all which are covered with the membrana adipoſa 


This cavity contains the ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, 
meſocolon, liver, gall-bladder,, ſpleen, pancreas, glands of 
the meſentery, vaſa laCtea, receptaculum chyli, kidneys, 
renal glands, ureters, bladder, and the internal parts of 
generation. | | 85 


The principal arteries of the belly, are the epigaſtric, 


Iich are the loweſt portion of the internal mammary ar- 


tery, the inferior aorta, the cœliac, the upper meſenteric, 
the hæmorrhoidal artery, the renal, called emulgent, the 
ſpermatic artery, the lower meſentric artery, the lumbar, 
the iliac, the lower epigaſtric arteries,. and the pudicz. 
'The principal nerves of the 1 0 are the ſtomachic, 
formed by the extremity of the eighth pair, the lower por- 
tion of the great ſympathetic nerves, the two ſemilunar 
or plexiform be the ſtomachic, hepatic, ſplenic, 
renal, upper and lower meſenteric plexus, the nerves of 
the loins and ſacrum, alſo the origin of the crural and 
ſciatic nerves. 5 | | 
The appendix enſiformis of the ſternum, the cartila- 
ginous portions of. the laſt pair of true ribs, thoſe of the 
firſt four pairs of falſe ribs, all the fifth pair, the five lum- 
bar vertebrz, the oſſa innominata, the os ſacrum, the os 
coccygis, form the bony ſides of the cavity of the ye 
The diaphragm, the muſcles called, particularly, muſculi 
abdominis, the quadrati lumborum, the pſoai, the iliaci, 
the muſcles of the coccyx, and of the inteſtinum rectum, 


form the greateſt part of the circumference of this cavity. 


As auxiliary parts, ſome portions of the ſacro lumbares, 
1 dorſi, &c. might be adde. 80 
Ihe muſcles belonging to the belly are five pair; viz. 
the obligui externi, the obliqui intern, the tranſver ſales, 
the re&7:, and the 2 Galen in his Treatiſe on 

e Muſcles, and that on the Preſerva- 
tion of Health, remarks, that the action of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles is neceſſary to the act of expiration, as 
er pull down the thorax, and is very uſeful in efforts 
to ſpeak loud: he alſo ſays, that without their action we 
could have no ſtool, nor make water; for the actions of 


| the ſphincter muſcles of the anus and of the bladder, are 


overcome by the actions of the abdominal muſcles and 
diaphragm.. He farther obſerves, in his Work, De Lo- 
cis AﬀeCtis, that ſome people who find a difficulty in go- 
ing to ſtool, or have a ſuppreſſion of urine, relieve them- 
ſelves by preſſing the abdomen with their hand: and that 
the expulſion of the foetus is the work of tlie abdominal 
muſcles. De Naturalibus Facultatibus.— Mr. Pott, in 
one of his leEtures, A. D. 1782, obſerved, that there can 


be no doubt of the abdominal muſcles being indiſpenſiblg 
+ 1d | ä 


and the ſkin, is lined on the inſide by the peritonæum. 


ABD 


to exclude the fæces and urine: he ſaid, that he had aj 
little before that time ſeen a child, which lived nearly 
three weeks, though it had no abdominal muſcles ; that 
urine perfectly, without artificial aid. Beſides it has been 
proved that they are greatly inſtrumental in promoting 
the action of vomiting; by Mr. Haighton—in the ſecond 
volume of the Medical Memoirs of London—for the moſt 
violent ſtimuli when applied to the ſtomach either exter- 
nally or internally, were in his experiments inſufficient to 
produce a regurgitation of its contents, without the con- 
curring efforts of the diaphragm, and muſcles of the ab- 
domen. | TO 8 7 

There is a ſinus on each ſide of the cartilago xiphoides, 
between the tranſverſalis and recti muſcles, into which, 
on the left fide, the ſtomach is ſometimes ruptured by vio- 
lent vomiting, which diſeaſe is called Gaftrocele, This 
diſorder is attended with exceſſive pain, which is greater 
when the perſon is up, and gradually goes off when he 
lies in a horizontal poſture, which circumſtance is the pa- 
thognomonic ſign of the diſeaſe. If it does not recede, 
it muſt be cut open and reduced in the ſame manner_as 
in other ruptures. Winflow's Anat. Happily this caſe 
is very rare; when it occurs, little more can be done 
than to alleviate general f 3 if it cannot be re- 
turned by the hand, any operation will be a doubtful aid. 

Pain, and other diſorders of the belly, ſometimes hap- 

from keeping it too cool. The circulation of the 
blood from the viſcera in the belly, by the vena portæ to 
the liver, and afterwards. in the liver, is carried, or, at 
leaſt, greatly promoted by the alternate compreſſion, 
which the contents of the belly receive from the dia- 
phragm and muſcles of the belly: and it is of ſervice in 
diſſecting living animals, that when the viſcera of the 
belly are expoſed to the air, this circulation of the blood 
towards the liver, by the portæ, is much impeded, or 
totally ſtopped. Hence it follows, that in proportion as 
the action of the muſeles of the belly js impaired, and 
the cavity laid open, this circulation, ſo neceffary to the 
animal ceconomy, mult be obſtrudted. 

The muſsles of the belly are ſubject to inflammations, 
which have been miſtaken for inflammation in the liver; 
to diſtinguiſh them, ſee HEAT TTISs. Heurnius ſays, 
that theſe muſcles have a very thick membrane, which 
will not readily admit of the exit of pus when it is form- 
ed; he, therefore, adviſes to open them by inciſion, ſoon- 
er than is uſual in other inſtances of abſceſſes. 

The rheumatiſm ſometimes affects the muſcles of the 
belly, and the caſe is miſtaken for a colic, or for an in- 
flammation of ſome of the viſcera within : in this caſe, 
however, the uſual ſymptoms of inflamed viſcera are ab- 
ſent, and the medicines which are uſeful in the colic, are 
without effect in this caſe. | 

See the article VULNUs, for the management of wound 
in the belly. 

ABDUCENS ocuLi. See ABDUCTOR OCULI. . 
ABDUCERE. Seribonius Largus uſes it for b:bere, to 
drink. | | 

ABDUCTIO, from ab and duco, to draw, a ſpecies of 
fracture, when a bane near the joint is ſo divided tranſ- 


verſely that the extremities recede from each other. Cæ- 


lius Aurehanus uſes this word for a ſtrain. Abductio pro- 
perly ſigniſies, leading from or drawing away. It is from 
the action of the muſcles, that the divided ends of frac- 
tured bones recede. Abruptio is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, 
as is alſo Apoclaſma, and Apagma. | _ 
ABDUCTOR, a leader from, or that draws away. 
From abducere, to move or draw from. Several muſcles 
are thus called, viz. ABDUCTOR AUR1S, called alſo tr:- 
ceps auris, and retrahens auriculam, bicaudalis muſcularis ; 
detractor auris; a muſcle of the external ear, called by 
Winſlow the peſterior. It is called triceps, becauſe it 
hath ſometimes three beginnings. It is compoſed of a 
few fleſhy fibres, which ariſe from the ſuperior and fore 
part of the apophyſis maſtoideus, and deſcend obliquely 
to their inſertion, in the middle of the concha auriculæ. 


- It covers the poſterior ligament. Dr. Hunter ſays, that 


he thinks the ear hath but two muſcles belonging to its 
external parts, that the retrahens auriculæ ariſes from the 
mammillary proceſs of the temporal bone, and is inſerted 
into the lower external part of the ear, to pull it back- 
ward. Dic1TI MINIMI MANUS. Riolan calls it hypo- 
thenar. It riſes _ the os piſiforme of the carpus, runs 


[= 1 


upward on the inſide of the hand, and is inſerted into 
the external ſide of the little finger, or its firſt joint. It 
helps to ſeparate the little finger from the reſt, and alto 
to it. It is the fewer par us minimi digiti of Albi- 
nus. —— DIGITI MINIMI PEDIS. It riſes fleſhy and tendin- 
ous from the ſemicircular edge of a cavity on the outſide 
of the inferior protuberayce of the os calcis; it hath an- 
other tendinous beginning from the os cuboides, and a 
third from the upper part of the os metarſi minimi digiti. 
It is inſerted into the upper part of the firſt bone of the 
little-toe externally laterally. It draws the little-toe out- 
wards from that next to it. Inpicis. It ariſes fleſhy by 


two heads from the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, + 


and the firſt bone of the thumb, and is inſerted by its 
tendon into the baſis, or firſt joint of the fore-finger, 
laterally next the thumb. It brings the fore-finger from 
the middle-finger, and near to the thumb. Cowper calls 
it adductor pollicis. Douglas ſays, its uſe is to bring the 
index towards the thumb; whence, in reſpect of this it 
may be ſtiled adduCtor, and, in reſpect of that, abductdr. 


cle z muſculus exterior; alſo abducens, iracundus, and rec- 
tus externus. It riſes tendinous and fleſhy from the fora- 
men lacerum, without the orbit. It is inſerted by a thin 
tendon into the ſclerotis, on that ſide next the noſe. It 
moves the eye towards the little angle. PoLLicts 


brevis pollicis manus, by Albinus. It riſes by a broad, 
tendinous, and fleſhy beginning, from the inner part 
of the traverſe ligament of the carpus, and from one 
of its bones which articulates with the thumb, and is 
inſerted tendinous into the ſecond joint of the thumb. 
It draws the thumb from the fingers. PoLLICIS 
PEDIS, called alſo thenar. It rifes fleſhy from the 
inſide of the os calcis, and tendinous from the os 
naviculare, and forms a ſtrong tendon, which is in- 
ſerted at the inner part of the firſt bone of the great-toe, 
upon its ſeſamoid bone. It pulls the great-toe from the 
reſt. It often hath a tendinious origin from the edge of 
the os cymbiforme, receiving near this bone ſome tendin- 
ous filaments from the tibialis anticus. | 
ABEBAEOS, AB:Caug, infirm, weak, inconſtant. 
ABELE, a ſpecies of poplar. See PopuLus. 
ABELICEA. A tall tree growing in Crete, called alſo 
fantalus adulterinus, and pſeudoſantalum. See BRASILLIUM 
LiGnuM. | | 

ABELMOLUCH, a fort. of ricinus, or palma Chriſti, 
called Dende. | N 

ABELMOSCHUS. Ab-el-moſch, or Granum Mzſch:. 
Alſo Alcea Indica, Alcea Zgyptiaca villoſa. Bamia Moſchatay 
Belmoſchus. Agyptia Meoſchata. Moſch. Arabum 4brette. 
The teed of a plant which has the flavour of muſk, called 
the Musk MALLOW. The plant is the Hibiſcus abelmoſchus, 


of a pin-head, grey or browniſh without, and white with- 
in. The plant is of the mallow kind, a native of &gypt, 
and of both the Indies. The ſeeds are very fragrant, and 
their ſcent is like a mixture of amber and of muſk; to 
the taſte they are of a ſlightiſh aromatic bitter; they are 
cordial; the Arabs mix e with their coffee; but their 
chief uſe is as a perfume. The beſt comes from Marti- 
nico. Chuſe ſuch as appear new, plump, dry, and well 
ſcented. | 


ro, to wander out of the way. In medical writings it ex- 
preſſes nature's deviating from her uſual progreſs. By 
ſome noſologiſts it is uſed as ſynonymous with diſlocation. 
ABESAMUM, dirt or clay. 
- ABESS], alvine fæces. See REBIS. 
ABESUM, unquenched lime. See CALx. 
ABEVACUATIO, or Agvacuaro, as uſed by ſome 
medical writers, is 2 partial or incomplete evacuation 
of the faulty humours, whether by nature or art. Alſo 
called Apocenos. 1 
ABICUM, the ſame as coopertoria. See COoPERTIO. 
ABIES, Fix, called alſo Elate Thaleia. 22 
The fir- tree is an evergreen, and coniferous, with nu- 
merous, narrow, ſtiff leaves, ſtanding ſolitary or uncon- 
nected at their baſes with one another. | 
Botaniſts have enumerated twelve ſpecies, if not more: 
but three or four of them, as follow, are thoſe which af. 
ford materials for medical uſe. Linnzus includes the 


abies in the genus of pinus. 
| 


1. Picea, 


cu, called alfo indignatorius, or the ſcornful muſ- 


MAN us, called alſo thenar, by Riolan; and abductor 


of Linnæus. The ſeeds are flat, kidney-ſhaped, the ſize 


ABERRATIO, ABERRATION, going aſtray; from aber- 
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erect. It is the pinus abies balſamea o 


ABI 


1. Picea, the common red fir, or pitch-tree, with a 
reddiſh bark, long, flender, quadrangular, ſharp-pe nted 
leaves, and long _ hanging downward. It is the 

nus abies picea of Linnaus. - | 
OT bie, 3 or ſilver fir, with a whitiſh 
bank, roundiſh pointed leaves, a little eloven at the tops, 
and ſhort cones ſtanding upward; the leaves are marked 
on the lower ſide with three green lines and two white 
depreſſions. It is the pinus abies alba of Linnæus. 

Theſe two ſpecies are natives of the northern climes; 
che ſecond grows on dry, mountainous places; the firſt in 
lower and moiſter grounds. Norway produces abundance; 
Switzerland and ſome parts of Germany alſo afford great 
quantities of them. 8 5 : 

Abies Canadenſis, vel Virginiana, the Canada or 
Virginian fir, with roundiſh pointed leaves, ſometimes 
cloven, ſtanding like the teeth of a comb in two rows on 
each fide of the branches, and variegated underneath, 
with a double line of whitiſh dots. It is the pinus abies 
Canadenſis of Linnzus. 

4. Balſamea, Balm of Gilead fir; ſo called from the 
fragrance of the leaves when rubbed. The leaves are 
roundiſh pointed, and lightly cloven, nearly like thoſe of 
the ſilver fir; the cones are long and eue. and ſtand 

Linnæus. 

All the parts of theſe trees contain a reſinous juice, im- 

pregnated with a bytteriſh, pungent, eſſential oil: turpen- 


tines are obtained by making inciſions in their trunks at 


a proper ſeaſon. 
The common red fir affords the greateſt quantity of 
turpentine, and from the turpentine is obtained white re- 


| fin, ſee RESIN A; tar, fee Pix, LI Ip A; pitch, ſee 


Pix; and Burgundy pitch, ſee Prx BuRGUNDICA. 

'The filver fir produces the Straſburg turpentine ; it is 
far more grateful than the common fort ; it is called li- 
quid reſin, to diſtinguiſh it from the dry reſin, which re- 
ſembles frankincenſe. | e ; 

From the Canada fir is obtained a ſtill finer and more 
gratcful turpentine, called Bal/. Canadenſe : it is diſcharg- 


ed, during the ſummer heats, through inciſions made in 
the trees; it is tranſparent, and almoſt colourleſs. It is 


a oe ſubſtitute for the balſ. capivi. 

balm of Gilead fir emits from its cones a turpen- 
tine with a fragrance reſembling the balm of Gilead, and 
that in large quantities. Spirit of wine extracts a reſin 
both from the cones and the leaves, of a ſimilar quality. 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine, digeſted on fir, extracts af its 
active parts, with ſome of its mucilage. The cones of all 
the ſorts yield the moſt agreeable tincture. 

Water, though it diſſolves little or nothing of the pure 
turpentines, yet, by the mediation of the gummy matter 
in the fir itſelf, it extracts part of its reſin. The wood 
and the cones are taken in autumn, or its latter end, for 


their oil; and in diſtillation with water, a large quantity 


of eſſential oil ariſes. The oil drawn from the wood is 
nearly ſimilar to the oil of turpentine. That obtained from 


the freſh cones is ſuperior in ſubtilty and fragrance to all | with humours, it is true, but the humours are only of 


the oils of the turpentine kind uſually met with. Sec 
Ziramermann's Prælect. Chym. Neum. 

The tops andthe cones of the fir-tree moderately warm, 
promote perſpiration, and increaſe the diſcharge by urine. 
es ounces of the freſh tops are put to a gallon of diet- 

rink. | 
A ſpirit diſtilled from the young leaves is a ſuccedaneum 
for the aq. Hungarica. 

The Ef. Abietis Pharmacop. Auguſt. is the balſam of 
the fir-tree, joined with ſcurvy-graſs, as follows : the fir 


cones while young, tender, and of a red colour, are 


bruiſed and digeſted two days in four times their uantity 
of 2. of ſcurvy-graſs, then the tincture is preſſed out. 


e tops and leaves of the ſilver fir are uſed in making 
Brunſwick mum. | 


ABIETANUM OLEUM. See TxreBinTHINA. 

ABIGA HERBA or IBI OA, a name for the chamæ pytis, 
or ground-pine. It is probably ſo called from abige, to 
expel, as it 18 ſaid to promote elivery. Blancard thinks 


ts name is from its leaves reſembling the leaves of fir, 
which is called abies. | 


ABIT, or ABOIT. Cerufs. See CxkRuss A. 
- ABLACTATIO. ABLACTATION, or WEANING a child 
from the breaſt ; from ab and /a#e, the takinga child from 
he milk of the breaſt. Alſo called Apogalactiſmus. When 


joint that is broug 
to which may 
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the mother wants health, or ſtrengthz hath too ſmall 
nipples, or ill formed ones; when the infant will not take 
the breaſt ; when the mother's milk is bad, or in too 
ſmall a quantity; when the mother hath weak nerves, i 
apt eaſily to be ſurpriſed, theſe defects ſpoil the milk; i 
the child is ſuddenly taken ill, from the effects of the 
mother's frights, or anxiety; if the milk is often dried 
up quickly, when perhaps the infant hath the moſt occa- 


child, indeed often abſolutely neceſſary. It can never 
be uſeful to continue the breaſt more than eight or nine 
months; but generally, if a child is favoured with a good 
ſupply by ſucking, _—_ its firſt three or four months, 
and is in a tolerably hea 
worſe for weaning at this early period; ſo that, if it is 
not rather weakly, and if difficulties attend its being ſuck- 
led, there need not be any heſitation about taking it from 
the breaſt. If it feeds tolerably with the ſpoon, and is 
free from diſorders in its bowels, a tendency to convul- 
fions, &c. weaning may be attempted at any time. But, 
if feeding with the ſpoon is difficult; if the child is much 
ſubject to the gripes, &c. another nurſe ſhould be ſought 
for, and weaning muſt be deferred until more favour- 
able circumſtances attend. In general, the ſooner a child 
is weaned, the more eaſily it parts with the breaſt. Pru- 
dence directs to accuſtom a child to my feeding with. 
the ſpoon, and to continue the ſame unti 
be wholly omitted. | 
Children, if healthy, may be weaned at any age; but 
as in general their digeſtion grows ſtrong enough at about 
nine or ten months, they ſhould only be fed once in fix 


hours, at the moſt, during the firſt two months ; ſhould 


be entirely weaned from the breaſt as ſpeedily as is con- 
venient, and alſo from all feeding in the night; for night 
feeding bloats them, and if they are not uſed to it in the 
firſt week, they would never want it: if they are not diſ- 
turbed from their birth, in a week or two the child will 


be formed to a habit of ſleeping moſt of the night very 


uietly, awaking only when wet, on which occaſion it 
ſhould be laid dry. 


The food ſhould be fimple and light; not ſpoiled with 


ſugar, wine, and ſuch like additions, for they produce the 
difeales that children are moſt troubled with, acidities in 
the prime viz. Unfermented flour makes a viſcid food 
that turns ſour before it digeſts, and well fermented bread 
ſoon turns ſour ; but if this latter is made into freſh pa- 
nada every night and morning, or, in cool weather, 
every morning, the inconvenience of ſouring is prevent- 
ed. To avoid acidity in the child's ſtomach by a daily 
uſe of vegetable food, give now and then a little freſh 
broth, made from either veal, mutton, or beef, once or 
twice in the day; ſuppoſe, for example, a mixture of 
equal parts of the gravy which is diſcharged in cutting a 


be added a little ſalt, and thus an excel- 
lent broth is readily made. This is ſaid to fill children 


the moſt nouriſhing kind. Cows milk, a little diluted 


with water, is an excellent ſubſtitute for the mother's; 


yet, as it is apt to turn ſour, add to it a little Liſbon ſu- 
gar. Rice is not ſo apt to turn ſour as wheat bread is, 
it therefore would be a more convenient food for chil- 
dren, and deſerves to be attended to. Toaſted bread 
boited in water till it is almoſt dry, then mixed with freſh 
milk, not boiled, is an agreeable change. As the teeth 
advance, the diet may increaſe in its ſolidity. 

As to the quantity, let the appetite be the meaſure of 
it ; obſerving to ſatisfy hunger, but no more, which may 
be thus managed; feed the child no longer than he eats 
with a degree of eagerneſs. In feeding, let the child be 
held in a ſitting poſture, and thus continue it until the 
ſtomach has nearly digeſted its contents. The practice 
of violently dancing and ſhaking the child ſhould be 
avoided, though moderate exerciſe is eſſentially necef- 


fary. - - | 
Toe the child awake until it breaks wind after each 


time it is fed; divert it during the day as much as you 
can, and thus it will ſoon lay quiet all the night. Never 
awaken a child when it is aſleep, for thus ſickneſs and 
peeviſhneſs are often produced. 


As ſoon as teeth appear, give the child now and then a 
piece of fleſh meat in its hana to chew; but never give it 


, any 
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ſion for it: in ſuci. caſes, it is adviſeable to wean the 


ful ſtate, it will rarely be the 


the breaſt may 


t hot on the table, and warm water, 
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any confectionaries. See Moſs on the Management and 
Nurſing of Children. Cadogan. Armſtrong. | 

ABLATIO. To take away from the TR whatever 
is uſeleſs or hurtful to it. In ſome writings it expreſſes 
the leſſening of the diet with a medical view; alſo the in- 
terval betwixt two fits of a fever; and in chemiſtry, the 
removing any thing that needs not to continue in the pro- 
ceſs any longer. 5 | 

ABLEPSIA, ABLEPSY. , Blindneſs, want of ſight, raſh- 
neſs, indiſcretion. 975 | 

ABLUENTIA Medicamenta. Diluting medicines. 

ABLUTIO, ABLUTION. Awaſhing away; awaſhing 
off, or rinſing. In chemiſtry, it ſignifies the purifying of 
a body by repeated effuſions of a proper liquor : this is 
done varipus ways by cohobation, circulation, &c. 

de ConoBATIO, CIRCULATORIA. 

ABOTLT, i. e. Ceruſs. See CERUss A. 

ABOMASUM. The name of the fourth ſtomach of 
a beaſt that chews the cud. The firſt is called venter, or 
rather ventriculus, the word uſed for it in Ariſtotle, be- 
in vνα. See ENYSTRON. The ſecond reticulum ; the 
third, omaſus. | | 

ABOMINATIO. Some barbarous writers thus ex- 
preſs faſtidium ciborum, or loathing of food. 

ABOLITIO, ABoLIT10N, or taking away; deſtroying. 

ABORSUS, ABORT US, ABORTIO; from ab, which, 
in compoſition, according to Martinius, implies defee, 
and orior, to ariſe. Aborior, intempeſtive orior ut ab 
ſignificet vitium. See Martinius in Aborior. ABORTION or 
Misc ARRIAGE. The birth of a child before its due time; 
or, the deſtroying a child in the womb: termed alſo 
convulſio uteri, deperditio. | 

Miſcarriages happen at any period of pregnancy, and 
from innumerable cauſes; moſt frequently in the third 
and beginning of the fourth month; but thoſe which 
happen in the ſixth or in later months, are more difficult 
and more dangerous. | 

Women who are very thin, or very fat; women who 
have miſcarried before, and who eaſily or without any 
particulzr inconvenience, during the time of miſcarriage, 
or ſoon after, part with their burden, are moſt ſubject to 
this accident. | 

The cauſes are various : violent motions, frights, poi- 
ſons, violent purges, an obſtinate diarrhoea, the ſmall- 
pox, and other acute diſeaſes, too much blood, great loſs 
of blood, and not unfrequently an incautions uſe of the 
lancet : on this cauſe, ſee Dr. Wallis's Eſſay on Injudi- 
cious Blzeding in Pregnancy. Habitual miſcarriages hap- 
pening at ſtated periods, without manifeſt cauſe, are very 
common among women of faſhion, from theſe general 
cauſes of weakneſs, viz. indolence, laying long in the 
morning, and fitting up late at night: fear, grief, or in- 


deed whatever debilitates, may be a cauſe; longings not 


indulged, &c. In general, the cauſes may be reduced 


to what immediately affects the child, the placenta, the 


membranes, or the mother. 

Whatever cauſes the death of the child, cauſes abor- 
tion ſooner or later. | 

If the membranes are too weak, they may eaſily break, 
and ſo prove a cauſe againſt which no help can be propoſed. 

'The funis may be too ſhort, or the placenta ſeparated 
or diſeaſed, in which caſesno care can prevent the ill effects. 


As to the mother, beſides the caules above enumerated, 


the two following are very common ones. The firſt is 
too great a ſtricture of the uterus; in which caſe it is not 
capable of a dilation ſufficient to make room for the fœ- 
tus as it increaſes in bulk: this is known by a great ten- 
ſion and hardneſs of the belly, and violent pain therein. 
Bleeding, and whatever relaxes, are indicated in this caſe. 
The ſecond is a relaxation of the uterus, which renders 
it unable to ſupport the inoſculations of the veſſels of the 
placenta into itſelf, after the ſœtus and placenta, & c. are 
grown to a certain weight; and of all others this is the 
moſt frequent. In theſe two caſcs, the miſcarriage al- 
ways happens about a ſtated time of the woman's preg- 
nancy. | | | 5 

An approaching miſcarriage is to be apprehended by 
the following ſigns: the breaſts grow flabby on a ſudden; 
the loins have a painful weight, which reaches to the 
thighs; pains about the navel, head, and eyes; a gnaw- 
ing at the ſtomach; coldneſs in the extremities z when 
violent means have been uſed to expel the foetus, convul- 
ſions ſometimes come on; pains in the belly, like a co- 
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lic, and ſometimes more like labour pains ſhiverings ; 


| fainting; and, if it is paſt the time of quickening, the 


motion of the fcetus is more languid, and lets frequent 
than uſual : as the miſcarriage draws nearer being effect- 
ed the pains in the loins increaſe, extending to the hips ; 
the orifice of the womb begins to be dilated ; a watery 
diſcharge from the womb 1s perceived, which becomes 
bloody, at length blood, pure or clotted, comes away. 
The moſt certain ſign is the diſcharge of a fleſh-co- 
loured flakey ſubſtance, which comes away with the wa- 
ters: this is the tunica decidua, or ſpongy chorion, and 
when it peels off from the womb, and appears with the 
waters, a miſcarriage is unavoidable. 

Healthy women, who have naturally a looſe belly, a 
moiſt uterus, and have brought forth large infants with 
eaſy labour, who are lean, but not very ſanguine, bear 
miſcarriages the beſt. But miſcarriages are ever to be 
conſidered as more dangerous than natural labours; for 
more violence is neceſſary to diſcharge the imperfect fœ- 
tus than when it hath arrived at its full maturity; alſö 
the placenta is more firmly attached during the growth of 
the foetus than when it is full grown; and, beſides the 
danger of a fatal hæmorrhage from the adheſion of the 
placenta, the os tincæ does not ſo eaſily dilate, before the 


full period of geſtation. If a part of the placenta is ſe- 


parated, until the burden is delivered, the uterus cannot 
contract ſufficiently to cloſe the bleeding veſſels; theſe 
hemorrhages are extremely dangerous, and often fatal; 
miſcarriages are often attended with the moſt danger in 
the firſt pregnancy. Inflammation and laceration are 
ſometimes the conſequence. 

In order to relief, in caſes threatning a miſcarriage, the 
attending circumſtances muſt be outefalty obſerved. 

If the foetus is dead, which is ſuſpeCted by its ceaſing 
from its uſual motion, a ſenſe of weight in the bottom of 
the belly, which moves to which ever ſide the woman 
lies, pains about the navel, loins, and belly, with uneaſy 
ſenſations in the ſtomach, an unuſual coldneſs in the belly, 
and of the os tincæ, perceivable by the touch, hollowneſs 
of the eyes, and a loſs of their aſoal luſtre, ſwelling and 
duſky paleneſs of the face, &c. though the moſt, if not 
the only, certain ſign is a diſcharge of fcetid ſanies from 
the uterus. In this caſe nothing can be prudently done, 
but the buſineſs being left to nature, the excluſion will be 
by her duly effeCted. 8 | 

In conſtitutions ſubject to this misfortune, be careful 
to avoid whatever has been ſuſpected to cauſe it before, and 
alſo guard againſt every known cauſe that may pray > en- 
danger the patient. In the firſt months keep the belly 
open with laxatives ; if weakneſs do not forbid, bleed in 
the third month; if there is a ſanguinary plethora, ap- 
parent weakneſs is no object to bleeding; the bark is pro- 


per as a ſtrengthener, though bleeding may have been re- 


quired. | | 

If pains come on, after bleeding give tinct. opu cam- 
phorata, or tinct. opii cum infuſ. cort. Peruv. 

If an hæmorrhage attends the pains, beſides the ano- 
dyne with the infuſ. cort. Peru, and bleeding, give the 
puly. ſtypt. Helvetii 3ſs. ſingulis ſemi-horis. After a few 
doſes this ſymptom abates, and then each doſe may be re- 
peated at proportionably longer intervals. 0 

If a cough attends, the pil. ſtyrac. at bed-time, has a 
moſt valuable effect. a 
If acute diſeaſes are the cauſe, their reſpective nature 
and cure are to be attended to. 

If a teneſmus produces the danger, the enema ex amylo 
cum tinct. opii gt. xx ad XL. or a ſuppoſitory, as fol- 
lows, may relieve. R Sevi ov. cerz. flay. & ſp. cæti 
a p. æq. puly. croc. Anglic. part. ſext. totius. : 

When a tenſion of the uterus is attendant, all aſtrin- 
gents are improper z in this caſe the miſcarriage mult be 
promoted by bleeding and gentle opiates, for nothing will 
check the hæmorrhage here but emptying the uterus. 

If the child is ſuppoſed to be dead, to attempt the re- 
ſtraint of the hzmorrhage will be injurious z and if the 
miſcarriage is ſo far advanced as not to be likely to be pre- 
vented, medicines will be quite unneceſſary. 

As precautions to prevent miſcarriages during pregnan- 
cy, are not ſo efficacious as thoſe uſed betwixt a miſcar- 
riage and the next impregnation, the advantage of this in- 
terval ſhould be embraced, the particular diſorders ſhould 
be attended to and removed, and the general vigour | 
reſtored as far as poſſible : to this end cold bathing will 


greatly 
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f . : T chalybeate waters excel in 
3 x 12 be 2 at the ſpring, early in the 
thus 25 5 x th quantity of three or four half pints ; 
cheir uſe muſt be continued two Or three $i ws _ . 

iſe within the ſtrength ſhould be uſed at the tame time, 
erciſe has been ſingularly uſeful in this caſe, both 

ure e e e nd preventing threatened miſ- 
in curing a diſpoſition to, and p : ; If 
carriages, in thoſe who have often miſcarried before. 
in thets caſes the water was made freſh when uſed, 4 
drank before the heat excited by the ebullition on peed 
ing the lime was gone off, the efficacy would be the 
8Rest ſhould be complied with, as ſoon as the ce 
of a miſcarriage appear; and, if no particular rea 5 or- 
bid, it is beſt to keep the bed till danger 18 paſt, however 
at all events, a recumbent poſture is neceſſary. | 

Opiates with reſtringents allay the pain, and ſo remove 
the ſtimulus which promotes and increaſes the hæmor- 
onion and ray coming on pregnant women, 
demand immediate help from art, to extricate the foetus 
from the womb ; and though properly belonging to the 
article of midwifery, yet very naturally fall under this of 

101 £190s | 
Aber of theſe caſes happening before or after labour 
comes on, they admit of no delay. However, in them 
both, there is the advantage of the waters to turn the 
child in, when happening before delivery. ; 

Convillions.) When convulſions come on in the be- 
ginning of labour, they are occaſioned by the nerves of 
the 05 internum being irritated, and put on the {tretch. 
When they come on after labour has gone on well for ſome 
time, their cauſe may be paſſions of the mind, long con- 
tinued pains, &c. . 

A cure is uncertain when convulſions come on in time 
of labour, except you can deliver the child; and as in ſome 
caſes delivery is impracticable on account of the length of 
the neck of the womb, if the woman cannot be relieved 
by medicines, death muſt inevitably be the conſequence. 
If then the convulſions come on in the beginning of la- 
bour, bleed freely, and repeat the operation according to 
the ſtrength of the woman and the violence of the diſeaſe. 
Empty the bowels with a clyſter; if time admits apply a 
bliſter on the nape of the neck and on the extremities, 
and give aſa fœtida, &c. If the fits go ſoon off, and at 
the intervals, the ſenſes are entire, alſo if there is no fe- 
ver, wait the event; but if there is vomiting, the pulſe 
be low, the patient comatoſe, take the child away, and 
try bleeding, bliſtering, and opiates. If the patient is con- 
vulſed three, four, or five hours together, foams at the 
mouth, and the pulſe is diſordered, deliver if poſſible. 

if convulſions come on after the labour is in ſome mea- 
ſure advanced, they will have the ſame effect as labour- 
pains, and the child will be delivered by them. If we 
have not this effect, if the head of the child is low enoug 
for the forceps, uſe ther. If the head of the child is 
jammed in the pelvis, and the uterus fo contracted that it 
cannot be puſhed up, nor the forceps uſed, there is no 
remedy but the crotchet, and opening the head. | 

If the convulſions continue after delivery, the lochia 
are commonly obſtructed; in this caſe, bleed, bliſter, and 
apply to the belly a plaiter made thus: Kk Gum. aſæ foe- 
tid. 3vj. camph. 3is. m. If the pulſe fail, give ſaffron, 
caſtor, &c. with ſuitable antiſpaſmodic mixtures, and bliſ- 
ter. If the pulſe is full and ſtrong, bleed: and if bliſters 
are required, inſtead of the empl. cantharidis. R empl. 
itimul. (ex empl. lytharg. cum gum. empl. canth. & 
gum. euphorb. aa p. æq.) ad plant. ped. applicand. If the 
convulſions continue twenty-four hours, or more, after 
delivery, the woman rarely recovers. 

Floodings.] Floodings 13 to pregnant women 
are very different in their effects, 10 are as differently to 
be regarded. Pregnant women have the menſes ſome- 
times to the laſt, but they are pale, thin, and do no harm. 
Thoſe fluxes which do not require delivery, come on 
gradually, but generally with the uſual pains of the men- 
ſtrual flux attending; they are not continual ; and, with 
due care, they ceaſe. Thoſe which cauſe miſcarriage or 
death, break forth ſuddenly, and, in large quantities, 
they flow without ceaſing, any otherways than as pre- 
vented by clots of blood now and then. In the firſt caſe, 
ne os tincꝶ is not affected, in the latter it opens. 

In the early months, the cauſes are violent ſhocks, ſud- 
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greatly contribute, if it is uſed at bed-time, or after the 
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den or great frights, &c. but in the latter months, the ſe- 
paration of the placenta, in whole or in part, is always the 
cauſe: the uterine arteries pour their blood into the cellu- 
lar part of the placenta; hence, when any of theſe cells 
are torn through, all the blood carried by them muſt be 
diſcharged by th 
to the os internum may be the cauſe of flooding; in whic 
caſe, the diſcharge increaſes as the os internum dilates. 

The ſigns of an approaching flooding are reſtleſs pains 
like labour, pain in the eye-balls, troubleſome dreams; 
if the flooding is internal, the os tincæ will be ſtopped with 
clotted blood, the belly will ſwell, the pulſe fail and flut- 
ter, and faintneſs with giddineſs come on. 

Floodings are more or leſs dangerous according as preg- 


proportionably enlarged. If the os tincæ is not open, 
there is no danger. Flooding preceding delivery is, for 


a flooding in the ſirſt months is followed by a miſcarriage. 

If the flooding threatens ſpecdy danger, attempt no- 
thing till the patient's friends are apprized of it, and in- 
fiſt on your endeavours. It is ſeldom that any manual 
aſſiſtance is given in the firſt five months, for till after this 
time the os tincr is but litte altered, and indeed the preg- 
nancy 1s often ſomewhat uncertain ; but afterwards the 
os tincæ opens, ſo that if need be, the foetus can be 
brought away by force. In latter months, if a flooding 
comes on, if at the fame time the pulſe is tolerable, the 
colour remains, the loſs of blood not very conſiderable, 
and if there are any pains which are likely to deliver, do 
nothing in a hurry, but rather wait the effect of the pains. 
If the diſcharge abates on the rupture of the membranes, 
pains come on, and all elſe ſeems well, wait; but, if the 
flooding continues if the pulſe is low and unequal, if the 
{trength fails the face grows pale, fainting and cold ſweats 
come on, introduce the hand, and deliver by force; for 
in theſe caſes there is danger of convulſions ſucceeding, 
and delay may haſten them. | 


will permit: if called in time, ſuppoſe in the morning, 
the flooding juſt come on, the ſtrength and fpirits not 
yet failed, wait two or three hours, or till the evening, 
then the os tincz will be ſoftened by the longer dit- 


If the violence of the ſymptoms demand immediate help, 
proceed without waiting for pains, for they ſeldom return 
after the flooding is ſo violent as to cauſe fainting, or con- 
vulſions; nor muſt we wait for a conſiderable dilatation of 
the os tincæ, which without pains is not to be expected; 


indeed the pains are the leſs neceſſary, as the hemorrhage 
aſſiſts in relaxing it. 


according to the ſtate of the puiſe, keep the patient ſtill in 
bed, and though ſhe is faint, cold, orlow, give no warm 
cordials, for they increaſe the diſcharge in proportion as 
they raiſe the ſpirits. If a vomiting attends, give the neu- 


circulation, ſuch as broths, ſalop, milk, &c. Let theſe 


be given in very ſmall quantities leſt vomiting ſhould be 
excited, but let the ſupplies be frequent. If coſtiveneſs 


anxiety and wakefulneſs incommode, let opiates be repeat- 
ed, at due diſtances, in ſmall doſes. The bark joined with 
opiates, and ſometimes with nitre, alſo is very effeCtual. 
The pulv. ſtypt. helv. above-named, is alſo not to be 
omitted, and cloths dipped in cold water may be applicd 
to the region of the uterus. | 

If this diſaſter happens in the ſeventh or eighth month, 
the danger is far greater than in the former months; for 
the diameter of the veſſels are enlarged, and the neck of 
the uterus is long and rigid, ſo that if the flooding is vio- 


lent, the woman may be loſt before the beſt helps can be 


of any uſe. In this caſe, as in the former months, it is the 
beſt not to attempt delivery, till a laxity of the parts is 
come on; for were we to attempt it in their rigid ſtate, 
we ſhould increaſe the flooding, tire ourſelves, and ex- 
hauſt the woman, and this without being able to deliver her. 

The moſt dangerous time is the laſt month of pregnan- 
cy, for then the diameters of the veſſels are at their greateſt 
dimenſions, If in this caſe the blood runs off in a full 
ſtream, introduce the hand, break the membranes, and 
taking the advantage of the waters, turn the child, and 


| bring it org, If at this period a flooding happens, 


QT 


e os internum. 'The placenta 3 


nancy is advanced, becauſe the diameters of the veſſels are 


che moſt part, followed with a dead child: and generally 


charge, it will more eaſily dilate, and the birth will be 
leſs difficult. 


If flooding happens during the firſt ſix months, bleed 


tral mixture, and ſuch light food as paſſes ſoon into the 


If death 1s not ſo near, take as much time as ſymptoms 


offends, reheve by clyſters that are barely laxative. If 
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or in the time of labour, and the patient loſes not a great 
uantity in a ſnort ſpace of time, ſne may bear it, and in 
the courſe of labour pains it will ſtop, and the labour 
will go on well. If the woman is plethoric, and not 
much weakened by the diſcharge; if the child preſents fair, 
break the membranes to reſtrain it, and allow time for 
the labour to come on afterwards. | 
If during labour a 8 cauſed by a laceration of 
the placenta in delivering the firſt of twins, immedi- 
ately introduce the hand, turn the remaining child, and 
bring it away by the feet, then the uterus will contract, 
and the diameters of the veſſels will be leſſened: but if 
the flooding precedes the delivery of a twin, and then 
abates, let the other remain a little, and recruit the wo- 
man with caudle or jelly; for in twin caſes the belly is 
vaſtly diſtended, and the veſſels are very much dilated and 
full, and a ſudden emptying of them may cauſe a ſyncope, 
or even death. 5 | 
The placenta is not only ſometimes looſe, but alfo is 
ſometimes fixed over the os tincæ, in which caſe delivery 
muſt be effected with all convenient ſpeed. To deliver 
with ſafety when thus circumſtanced, introduce one fin- 
ger into the os tincæ, then two, and gradually the reſt, 
until the whole hand is introduced ; dilate the parts by 
degrees; then, if the membranes firſt offer, break them, 
and get the feet of the child, by which bring it away, 
and deliver the reſt at diſcretion. But if the placenta 
preſents at the os uteri, 1ſt, you will know by the touch, 
for on introducing the finger, neither the membrane, nor 
the naked head is perceived; on the contrary, thick and 
ſoft fleſh is felt, diſtinguiſhed from that of the child by 
being ſofter, and alſo without form. 2dly, This caſe is 


always joined with a flux of blood, to the danger of both | 


the mother and the child; therefore the birth muſt be 
haſtened without waiting for pains; a finger muſt be in- 
troduced into the os tincæ, and the placenta removed 
until the membranes can be reached, which done, tear 
them to come at the feet of the child : if you cannot puſh 
the placenta from the os tincz, force your finger through 
its middle, and make way by dilating your fingers for the 
membranes to deſcend ; this done break them, and by 
the running off of the waters the uterus will contract, and 


gradually leſſen the flooding : if on the waters being diſ- | 


charged the head preſents, endeavour to remove the pla- 
centa ſo as to give way to the head, then the pains ma 
bring forth the child; but if it is in a præternatural nay þ 
ture, bring it away by the feet. | 
If the flooding happens from a blow, and there is a great 
diſcharge in a little time, delivery muſt be haſtened as 
ſpeedily as poſſible; and if the hxmorrhage abates not on 
the child's being apa, 6 away, the placenta muſt be 
haſtened too. Remember that during delivery, an aſſiſt- 
ant ſhould gently preſs the belly of the woman, and con- 
. tinue the preſſure a little while after the placenta is deli- 
vered; the woman mult be ſupported by frequent ſmall 
quantities of caudle. 1 
The floodings which happen after delivery are ſometimes 
very dangerous; this kind is generally owing to the womb 
being ſuddenly emptied, and ſo not having time to con- 
tract the diameters of the veſſels, they remain open, and 
the blood by its own ſpecific gravity pours out. The 
chief intention here, is to contract the uterus; to which 
end the propereſt means is the application of cloths dipped 
in vinegar, or vinegar and water: theſe ſhould be laid on 
the back and the region of the womb. A hand may be 
laced on the belly, to preſs the uterus towards the pubes. 

But the greateſt ſpecific in this caſe is an opiate: it ſhould 
be given in large doſes, for if the woman can be once com- 
poſed, if it be but for a few minutes, the flooding will 
almoſt certainly ceaſe, ,and when it once ceaſes it rarely 
returns. In ſome of theſe deſperate caſes Dr. Wallis 


* 


ſuppoſes the uterus and uterine veſſels to be in a ſtate of 


torpor, and therefore thinks in addition to the commonly 
adviſed remedies, a bliſter applied over the lower vertebræ 
of the back, and os ſacrum might be highly uſeful. See 
his hint given on this ſubject, in his Notes to Syden- 
ham's Works, Vol. II. p. 171. 

To deliver a woman without pains, or to force labour, 
is as follows: lay her on her back with her heels upon the 
bed, having aſſiſtants to keep her ſteady. The operator 
may be in any poſition that he finds moſt convenient; in 
the courſe of one labour he will generally find occaſion to 
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fit, ſtand, and kneel; the elbow of the introduced arm 
ſhould be ſupported by the knee, to give additional 
ſtrength, and to prevent the arm from being wearied. 
The Lind of the operator being well ſmeared with hog's 


lard, or unſalted butter, he muſt gradually dilate the ex- 
ternal parts, by introducing the fingers one after another, 


moving them in a rotatory manner; then begin to di- 


late the os internum, proceeding gently and gradually, 
reſting at intervals both for his own and the woman's 
eaſe : when the hand has paſſed into the uterus, he muſt 
break the membranes, but permit not the waters to run 
off before he has found the feet, and the child is proper- 
ly turned; the feet ſecured, proceed as in delivering by 
the feet. When the child is delivered, if the placenta 
adheres, but the flooding is not ſo violent as to render 
the bringing it away immediately 3 opiates are 
the moſt likely means of promoting the ſe 

excluſion of it, by relaxing the parts concerned, and re- 
moving the ſtricture which always accompanies the pain: 
give the tinct. opii gr. xx. vel. ſyr. papav. albi 3 j. 


vel opi gr. j. 


Though many later authors have written well on abor- 
tion, and ſome moderns have added many improvements, 
yet Hippocrates deſerves to be read on this ſubjet. 

See Dr. Leake's Medical Inſtructions, edit. 5. and alſo 
his PraCtical Obſervations. . Denman's Aphoriſms on 
Uterine Hzmorrhages. Smith's Letters to Married Wo- 
men. On the Management of Children, &c. by Wil- 
liam Moſs, Surgeon. On Uterine Hæmorrhages, by M. 
Leroux, Surgeon. London Med. Journal, i. 59. 

ABRASA. Ulcers attended with abraſion of part of 
the ſubſtance; or, ulcers where the ſkin is ſo tender and 
lax as to be ſubjeCt to abraſion. James. 

ABRASIO, ABRasIon. The ſame as Apoſyrma. A 
ſhaving away, a rubbing off, 'a ſuperficial exulceration. 
From abrado, to rub off. | 

ABRASUM. The part abraded from 
the ſkin, &c. that is rubbed off. 5 

ABRATHAN. See ABROTANUM. 

ABRIC. Sulphur. | . 

ABRODIETETICUS, Abrodietical. Delicate or nice 


the ulcer; or 


in diet. 


ABROTANOIDES. A ſpecies of coral. See Ray's Hiſt. 

ABROTANUM, SouTRERN WOOD, from acęos, /oft ; 
alſo called abrathan. | 

The male and the female ſpecies are in uſe, though the 
college of London only directs the male. Dale reckons a 
third ſpecies, as being uſed in medicine. See ARTEMISIA 
tenuifolia. Miller reckons up eighteen or nineteen dif- 
ferent ſpecies. | | 

The male ſpecies, ABROTANUM mas, is a ſhrubby 
plant, with woody brittle branches, numerous greyiſh 
green leaves, divided into ſlender ſegments; and ſmall, 
yellow, naked, diſcous flowers, hanging downwards in 
cluſters along the ſides of the ſtalks and branches. It is 
the artemiſia foliis ramoſiſſimis ſetaceis, caule erecto ſuf- 
fructicoſo. Linnæus. It is a native of open mountain- 
ous places in warm climates, vr get Italy. It flow- 
ers in July and Auguſt. In England it is raiſed in gar- 
dens from ſlips of cuttings, ſeldom producing feed, and 
not often flowers ; the leaves fall off in winter, the roots 
and ſtalks are perennial. | : | 

The female ſpecies, ABROTANUM f@mineum, Cha- 
mæcedrys Chamecypariſſus, is a buſhy ſhrubby plant, 
all over hoary, with oblong ſlender leaves, compoſed each 
of four rows wf little knobs ſet along a middle rib, and 
naked, diſcous, yellow flowers, ſtanding ſolitary on the 
tops of the ſtalks. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, flowers in June, and continues to flower till 
winter approaches, and holds its leaves through all the 
winter. | OO | 

They are both chiefly uſed for fomentations, in which 
caſe the one may at any time be uſed for the other; they 
are powerfully diſcutient and antiſeptic. Heiſter highly 


extols a decoction of either of them in ſea or in ſalt water, 


as an antiſeptic fomentation. 
For internal purpoſes they are indiſcriminately uſed, 
and are commended as antihyſteric and anthelminthic 
depending upon their being bitter, aromatic, and volatile 
and Murray thinks they merit greater attention than 
has been beſtowed upon them. But the male ſpecies be- 
ing both ſtronger and leſs diſagreeable, deſerves to be 
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The tops and the leaves of the male ſpecies have a pe- 
netrating bitteriſh taſte, ſomewhat aromatic * mo- 
derately antiſeptic, attenuating, diaphoretic, and diure- 
tic. ey loſe a little by drying, and are beſt if uſed 
when freſh. 3ij. of the tops may be uſed for a quart of in- 

0 4 1 JT 
* little is obtained by diſtillation; ſpirit of wane brings 
over but little of the flavour, though it extracts a ſtrong 
tincture. Six pounds of freſh tops afford about a dram 
of an eſſential oil - a ws yellow colour, whoſe odour 

les that of the plant. | 1 
n EXLIFOLIO TARRAGON. See DRACO. | 

ABROTONITES, a wine impregnated with abrota- 
num. About one hundred ounces of one, to ſeven gal- 
lons of the other, are put together, and after ſtanding a 
few days, the wine is fit for uſe. 

ABRUPTIO, ſee ABDpucT10: CO ak) 

ABRUS, a ſort of a RED PHASEOLUS, or KIDNEY- 
BEAN, growing in Egypt and the Indies. . See Ray's 
Hiſt. It is named alſo, Aracus Indicus vel Africanus; 

as | . b 

They are alſo called Angola Semina: There are two 
kinds, one the ſize of a pea, the other as big as a tare 3 
both of a ſcarlet colour, with a black 3 The leſſer are 
worn as amulets about the necks of children. It 18 alſo 
a name for the 8 Indica, the Weſt Indian wild 
jauorice, a ſpecies of Glycine. 5 
"9 ABSCEDENTIA. Decayed parts of the body, which 
in a morbid ſtate are ſeparated from the ſound. 

ABSCESSIO, 5 an Abſceſs; from ab ſcedo, to depart; 

ABSCESSUS, J or, from abs and cedo, to retire. A 
cavity containing pus, or a collection of matter in a part. 
So called, becauſe hereby the parts which were joined 
are now ſeperated; one part recedes from another to 
make way for the collected matter. 

Arocnua and arosacig, uſed by Hippocrates, are tranſ- 
lated by Celſus, ab/ceſſus, and ſometimes vomica. Paulus 
#gineta ſeems to limit the ſignification of 1-46 to 
ſuppuration, by defining amornua to be an abſceſs, or a 
corruption of the fleſhy parts, muſcles, veins, and arte- 
ries. 

The words apiSdh⁰a and apignut, ſignifying to recede 
or retire, are uſed by Hippocrates with great latitude. He 
ſigniſies by them any critical removal of offending hu- 
mours, however diſcharged; alſo the change of one diſ- 
eaſe into another, as a quincy into a peripneumony, &c. 
See APOSTEMA. But the preſent practice ſeems uni- 
verſally to conſider an abſceſs as that tumor which fol- 
lows an inflammation, for almoſt all of them are the con- 
ſequence thereof. | 

The proper ſeat of ab/ceſſes is the cellular membrane. 

The matter in abſceſſes is formed by the heat of the 
part acting on the humour collected there and diſſolving 
the adjacent fat; theſe two fluids are alſo concocted by 
the ſame heat. The formation of matter in ab/ceſſes, is 
well deſcribed by Mr. Deaſe, in his Introduction to the 
Theory and Pradtice of Surgery, page 36. He ſays, „The 
inflammation being now at the higheſt, and the different 
ſeries of veſſels loaded with fluids, ſtill urging to the 
point irritated, the heat deyeloped by the attrition between 
the ſolids and fluids, will, by rarifying the latter, diſtend 
the former, and dilate the exhalent veſſels ; by which 
means there will be an exudation of ſerous humours into 
the cellular and adipoſe interſtices, whoſe texture in part 
will e be diſſolved, the coats of the ſmall veſſels 
ſlough off, and the different ſeries of humours being 
broke down and fermenting, will form, by a new com- 
bination, a white, opaque, unctuous liquor, without any 
offenſive ſmell termed pus. This matter, in circum- 
ſcribed tumors, will occupy the centre; but, in ex- 
tended inflammations, we often find many points of ſup- 
puration, which running into one another, form large 
cavities and different ſinuſes in the cellular and adipoſe 
membrane.” 

The inflammatory heat continuing to increaſe, 
during three days, and that in oppoſition to the 


uſual means, a ſuppuration will certainly follow. If the 
patient fce's frequent ſhiverings, a formation of pus is 

is ſhivering is produced by the 
pus, or its thinner parts; but, 


certainly commenced. Th 
abſorption of ſome of the 


1 


The female ſpecies is 2 better ſubſtitute for | 


| become a faulty ichor. Again, if a due diſcharg 
obtained as ſoon as the pus is perfected, it putrifies and 
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when the matter is incloſed in a cyſt, or ſurrounded 


with an inflammatory matter, this abſorption rarely or 


never happens. In the cellular membrane are lodged 
many veſſels for the ſecretion and diſtribution of fat, and 
many other veſſels paſs through it in their way from one 
part to another. This membrane eaſily tumifies, and, 
being very flight, as eaſily divides, by which a cavity is 
formed, and in it is depoſited all that conſtitutes the ſub- 
ſequent diſcharge, Farther, by the rupture of the cel- 
lular membrane, the parts which were. connected are ſe- 
parated, and their tenſion removed, the many blood-veſ- 
ſels which before were compreſſed are freed, the blood 
circulates freely, the heat abates, and the part is leſs red, 
but gradually becomes more ſoft. 

The progreſs of an abſceſs on the external parts of the 
body is generally as follows: the tumor increaſes, ſo 
does the heat, pain, and redneſs thereof; a pulſation is 
alſo perceived therein, a fever ſometimes attends, which is 
increaſed every night: when the contents are all ſuppu- 
rated, and the pricking pain gives way, and an itching, with 
a growing numbneſs, is complained of, the hardneſs of 
the part at length yields to the touch, and the ſkin burſt- 
ing, gives a vent to the contained matter. 

An abſceſs ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from 
hernia, an aneuriſm, and from a varicous tumor. 

If during the treatment of an abſceſs, the patient is ſleep- 
leſs and feveriſh ; if he breathes with difficulty and loaths 
his food; if the pus, when diſcharged, is ill-coloured, 
fetid, and ſanious; if irruptions of blood or ſpongy fleſh 
appear in the cavity of the ulcer; if faintings come on 
during, or after the times of dreſſing, the prognoſtic is 
unfavourable : on the contrary, if theſe ſymptoms are ab- 
ſent, or but in a moderate degree, a favourable ifſue may 
be expected. By improper treatment a phlegmon is eaſily 
converted into a ſphacelus. Deep ſeated abſceſſes are 
ſometimes difficultly diſcovered by the touch; but as no 
conſiderable ſuppuration can happen in the body without 
being ſoon after accompanied with a heCtic fever, the 
{lighteſt appearance thereof at once determines the caſe. 

When ſuppuration is to be promoted, endeavour to ef- 


fect the following intentions, viz. 
Iſt, 'To convert into pus the congeſted humours. 


2dly, To aſſiſt the diſcharge of the matter when it is 
duly digeſted. | 


341y. To heal up the opening, or ulcer, for thus the 
abs is denominated when the matter is diſcharged. 

In order to the accompliſhment of the firſt intention, 
avoid all repellents, for their uſe at this time may convert 
the ſuppurating tumor into a ſcirrhus, or other incurable 
induration ; for this reaſon, camphorated ſpirit as a topic, 
and high cordials when the inflammation 1s internal, are 
alike improper. In general, apply to the tumor ſuch 
things as gently ſtimulate and moiſten; ſuch alſo as ob- 
ſtruct the pores, and thus prevent the paſſage of the finer 
parts in their attempts to eſcape through the kin; to theſe 
ends the white bread poultice will ſufhce, if applied warm, 
and renewed as often as may be required, to keep up an 
equal heat, which will be every two or at moſt three hours. 
This application for its neatneſs, cleanlineſs, and freedom 
from offenſive ſmells, is deſervedly to be preferred; yet 


at diſcretion may be added a ſmall portion of the roots of 


lilies, the ointment of yellow reſin, or of the beſt gum 
galbanum. In lighter caſes, where the part is not too 
tender, or in ſome ſluggiſh tumors with but little pain, a 
plaſter of the gum galban. colat. may be applied alone, 
and renewed every four or five days; or, to expedite the 
efficacy thereof, a warm poultice may be laid upon it 
twice in the day. 5 
While externals are applied, the ſtate of the conſtitution 
is not to be neglected; too much heat endangers a mor- 
tification, and with too little every attempt will be abor- 


tive. If the heat runs high, reduce it nearly to a ſtate of 


health by bleeding and a cooling regimen. Avoid purges; 
but if coſtiveneſs incommodes, a clyſter may be uſed. If 
a defective heat retards the ſuppuration, warming medi- 
cines, and a cordial diet, are required. | 

For a due fulfilling the ſecond intention, the whole of 
the tumor, or nearly ſo, muſt be converted into pus, be- 
fore a diſcharge can be admitted; otherwiſe all that re- 
mains unſuppurated will digeft with difficulty, and often 


e is not 


forms 
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hectic fever. The time of opening is generally to be 
known by the prominence obſerved being __ thin, by 
the matter fluctuating on the lighteſt. preſſure, and 
an abatement of the pain, heat, and pulſation in the 

art. : = 
: Ab ſceſſes are opened by either inciſion with the knife 
or lancet, or the cauſtic, but in general the firſt is to be 
preferred, for it is leſs painful than the cauſtic, and does 
not bruiſe in cutting like the ſciſſars. The opening may 


be as far as the ſkin is diſcoloured, or a circular piece 


may be taken out if the diſcolouration ſpreads. The 
opening muſt be, if poſſible, in a depending part, though 
where nature points out, the operation ſhould be per- 
formed. When the bad quality of an abſceſs is likely 
to retard its future incarnation, an opening made 
by a cauſtic beſt prevents the I of the wound 
from growing callous. Venereal buboes, and ſome 
ſcrophulous tumors, if not in the face or neck, are ſooneſt 
healed after opening with a cauſtic, and ſuch of theſe as 
neither will give way to ſuppurating nor diſcutient medi- 
eines, are effeCtually deſtroyed by cauſtics, and the eſchar 
ſoon is cicatrized. See the article EsxCHAROTICA. _ 
Many adviſe not to open critical abſceſſes before they are 
digeſted. Sharpe ſays, that“ Very little of the morbid 
matter is depoſited in them before they are fully ripe, 
therefore till then ſhould not be opened.” It is certain 
that by a premature diſcharge, the ulcer becomes foul, 
and heals with difficulty. 5 5 
When the knife is uſed, if a nerve, vein, or artery is in 
danger, let a director guide the inciſion, which is beſt be- 
gun on the lower ſide, for then the matter is diſcharged 
moſt freely, and the operator leaſt incommoded by it. If 
poſſible, its courſe ſhould be according to that of the 
fibres of the ſubjacent parts: thus, if the ſkin is very near 
a nerve, the uſe of the part will not be injured by cutting 
it acroſs. | | . 
As to the third intention, it may be obſerved in general, 
that when the opening and diſcharge are made, the caſe 


is conſidered as a common wound, and the treatment is as 
directed in the article VULNvs. The firſt dreſſing may be 


dry lint, covered with pledgits of ſoft tow. Afterwards, if 
the part is tender, and the matter good, when the applica- 
tions are removed, be content without wiping it very clean. 


Pledgits that are ſpread with ointments need not be warm- 


ed, except the patient makes complaints thereof, and then 
hold them to the fire, but not ſo long as that their ſurfaces 
will melt. Obſerve a proper poſture which will favour 
the diſcharge. Repeat the dreſſings once or twice a day, 
as the quantity or the quality of the diſcharge requires, 
the ſeldomer they need a repetition, the ſooner will the 
cure be perfected: and as the air offends not but by long 
expoſure to it, all hurrying therein is quite unneceſſary. 
Bell on Ulcers, Edit. in. Page 54—93. Kirkland's Me- 
dical Surgery, vol. ii. 49 —02. | 5 
ABSCESSUS AB DpOouIxIS. An Ab ſceſs of the Belly. For 
abſceſſes in muſcles of the belly, fee INTLAMMATIO Muſe 
culorum abdominis. | 
More internally, they are generally the effect of blows, 
or bruiſes otherwiſe occaſioned ; and in bad habits, it is 
obſerved by Hildanus, that they are ſubject to great de- 
fluxions. 'The matter is apt to paſs betwixt the muſcles, 
forming ſinuous ulcers, as bandages cannot well be ap- 
plied to prevent ſuch effects. The cold air particularly 
offends in caſes of this kind, When the opening is made, 
or the ſubſequent dreſſings are applied, the air in the 
room ſhould be moderately warm. See ABSCEs8Us Me— 
enterit, ANI. An abſceſs* of the Anus. A large 
quantity of fat fills up the. cavity on each fide of the 
anus, and is the ſeat of this diſorder there. The 
cauſes are various, as contuſions, wounds, inflam- 
mations, difficult labour, hard riding, a dyſentery, the 


venereal diſeaſe, &c. Abſceſſes ſometimes are ſuddenly 


formed in this part, at others they advance very 
flowly. In the firſt caſe the appearances are in the 
beginning no other than thoſe of a common boil, but 


the ſymptoms ſoon increaſe, quickly proceeding to a 


more formidable ſtate, In the latter, though the 

ſuppuration makes but little progreſs, the pain and 

tumor ſuffice to determine the nature of the complaint. 

The pus, whether it makes its way through the ſkin or 

through the inteſtines, is frequently ſo tedious in its paſ- 
| 2 
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forms a fiſtula, &c. or it will be abſorbed, and cauſe a 
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ſage, that the adjacent fat is more or leſs corroded, and 
rendered ſanious, whence ſinuſes are formed of different 
ſhapes and ſizes. Sometimes the maturation is extended 
on every fide, rendering the cure both. difficult and un- 
certain. When abſceſſes in this part are left to themſelves, 


they rarely fail to degenerate into fiſtulas, ..and occaſion 


troubleſome calloſities. 

As ſoon as the tumor is formed, endeayour with all 
poſſible ſpeed to ſuppurate it; and when this is in ſome 
degree advanced, procure a ſpeedy diſcharge. To this 
end let the patient ſtand on the ground with his feet aſun- 
der, and lean over a table upon his belly ; then the ope- 
rator introducing a finger into the anus, will perceive the 
matter in a fluctuating ſtate, in which caſe, without wait- 
ing for the external ſigns of ſuppuration, make an open- 
ing into it with a knife: by preſſing the finger in the anus 
on the abſceſs, and another on the external part, a judg- 
ment may be formed where to make the puncture; for, by 
the finger in the rectum, the pus may be preſſed externally 


fo as to be perceived by the finger there. When the open- 


ing is made, endeavour to enlarge the wound as you with- 
draw the knife; and, for the better application of proper 
dreſſings to the bottom, another inciſion may be made 
tranſverſely. If the rectum is laid bare, an inciſion muſt 
be made in it alſo, as far as ſuch accident extends, in or- 
der to its re-union with the adjacent parts, for the rege- 
neration of fleſh is obtained with great difficulty on the 
ſurface of an inteſtine when deprived of its fat. When 
the matter ſurrounds the anus, the cure is hardly to be 
performed without an abſciſſion of all that is denudated. 
See an extraordinary inſtance of this kind in the Med. 
Muſ. vol. iii. p. 251—257. | 

A proper opening being made, the dreſſings, &c. are 
as in abſceſſes in general. Though Aetius obſerves, that 
when this diſorder extends round the anus, while the 
wound is filling up, there happens a conſtriction of the 
circumjacent parts, and an obſtruction of the paſſage of 
the anus; to prevent which he adviſes to introduce a ca- 
nula there, and continue it till the cure is finiſhed. But 
how far a good habit of body, with other favourable cir- 
cumſtances, may encourage our hope of ſucceſs this way, 


the practitioner can only judge by the occurring circum- 


ſtances, . and his own experience. 


When the "cauſe is venereal, . theſe tumors ſuppurate 


ſlowly, and without a gentle mercurial ork a cure 
is hardly to be effected. See Kirkland's Med. Surgery, 
vol. ii. 201, —— ARTHRITICUS. See ABSCESSUS Inteſti- 
norum. AvRIs. An abſceſs in the Ear. The ſymp- 
toms attending an ab/ce/s in this part, have nothing 
peculiar, except that the pain is very exquiſite. See 
OrALCGIA. As to externals, little more can be done 
than to keep the head moderately warm; and when 
pus appears, the patient may lay on that fide which 
favours the diſcharge. With reſpect to internals, pro- 
ceed as in a fever, with a cooling and thin diet, which 
nouriſhes but little, and keep the bowels moderately lax. 


An abſceſs ariſing in the inner ear requires a peculiar 
treatment. Digeſtive and oleous liniments are care- 


fullyto be avoided; and in their ſtead the warm bal- 
ſamics ſhould be introduced deep, as is convenient, into 
the ear, e. g. pellets of cotton, or of wool, dipped in 
the eſſence of amber, the tincture of myrrh, or the 
balm of Gilead, may be uſed. —— AxXILLE. An ab- 


ſeeſs in the Arm-pit. Abſceſſes are often formed by 


injuries in the arm, hand, or fingers; ſometimes a 
fever at its criſis lodges matter here, and when the 
fever is of a malignant kind theſe tumors ſuppurate 
but ſlowly. When ripe an opening ſhould be made 
with the cauſtic. This diſorder when it terminates 
the plague, is uſually called a bubo, which fee. See 
alſo an ABSCEss in the Groin. Carcis. An abſ- 


eſe” of the Heel. The common cauſes of an ab/ceſs 


may produce it, but generally it is ſtrumous. The 
principal object of particular attention is, that if there 
is a Caries, the beſt method is to paſs an actual cau- 
tery through a canula. Wiſeman ſays it ſaves much time, 
and that thus the caries ſeldom ſeparates in the form of 
a ſcale, but moulders away ned with the matter. 
—— Cariris. An abſceſs on the 

on the head generally are the moſt ſpeedily healed ; when 
an abſceſs is brought to the ſtate of a wound, the ſame 


advantages attend it, and the common methods _ 
0 


cad, Wounds on 
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re. When abſceſſes are ſ-ated on the ſutures, 
e be Rani by inflaming the dura mo 
which paſles through them, and is continued ie 
ericranium. Every where on the ſcalp, a _ 6 1s 
the beſt for opening abſceſſes with, eſpecially if the long 
confinement of the matter hath rendered the ſku 
carious, for it makes ſome way for the raſpatory, 
which is always uſed, except where the ſutures are : ip 
foliation here 1s very flow, reap ralping 1s uſed, an 
n incarnation can immediately proceed. © 
ehe over the forehead are beſt opened by inciſion, 
but care ſhould be obſerved, that the direction of the fi- 
bres may be followed, for a tranverſe wound may cauſe 
the eyelids to fall over the eyes. CEREBRI. An abſceſs 
i1 the Prain. Inſtances of this kind have occurred, and if 
the trepan is uſed carly enough, the caſe ends well. — 
ColLI. An abſceſs of the Neck. This part is affected with 
tumors of every kind, but generally the ſcrophulous and 
encyſted occupy it. 4b/ce/ſes here are apt to become fiſtu- 
lous, but by proper compreſs and bandage this effect 1s 
often prevented. An opening in this part is beſt made 
with a lancet; but if the jugular vein is near, ſome care is 
required not to wound it. D1aPHRAGMATIS. An 
abjceſs of the Diaphragm. See INFLAMM ATIO-DIAPHRAG- 
MATIS. DiorroRUM MANUuM & PEDUM. Ab/ceſſes 
of the Fingers and Toes. Theſe are called paronychiæ, whit- 
jows, felons, &c. and are at the ends of the fingers and 
toes. 4bſceſſes in the fingers are generally ſtrumous. See. 
PARONYCHIA. Doksf & LUMBORUM. An abſceſs in 
the Back and Loins. Theſe are generally of the ſtrumous 
kind; but, when not, they are often fatal. 'The matter 
is uſually deep ſeated, and the bones are injured by it 
before a fluctuation can be diſcovered; for want of 
aid the diſcharge is made internally, and then the patient 
dies. | : 
As ſoon as it can be diſcovered that the contents are 
digeſted, however deep, apply a cauſtic, and continue it 


till the remiſſion of the pain certifies the effect thereof 
being at an end, cut out the eſchar, which in this caſe is 


an inch or more in thickneſs, and then force out the mat- 
ter by proper means. If a fetid ichor 1s diſcharged, or 
the bone affected, wait with patience for its exfoliation, 
for here but little can be done to haſten it. 

An abſceſs ſometimes forms itſelf under the quadratus 
lumborum, diſſects the cellular membrane between the 
quadratus, iliacus internus, and the pſoas, the matter 
running down into the thigh, paſſes as far as the inner 
condyle of the os femoris, pointing there as well as in the 


loins; but, before this, the miſchief it hath done is not to 


be repaired z and, if an opening is made, the patient is 
likely to be deſtroyed by the excels of the diſcharge, whence 
it is doubtful whether to open it or no; but yet when the 
patient is young, and his conſtitution ſtrong, nature ſhould 
not be deſpaired of. One ſymptom of this complaint is 
as follows: if the leg is ſtretched out, the patient com- 
plains of pain; if the toes are turned out, this pain is in- 
creaſed, but a relaxed poſture inſtantly procures relief. 
See Ps0As. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, ii. 199. London 
Med. Journal, vii. 14. GINGIVARUM. An abſceſs 
of the Gums, alſo called Parulis, a Gum Boil. "Theſe tu- 
mors are very painful, the inflammation is often more 
diffuſed than inflammation in other parts, and more or leſs 


attended with a ſwelling in the cheek, or perhaps the whole 


face. The tooth-ach, the general cauſes of inflammation, a 
carious tooth, &c. are the cauſes of this complaint. Mr. 
John Hunter obſerves, that gum boils ſeldom ariſe from 
any other cauſe than inflammation in the cavity of a tooth, 
the effect of which extends all over the face, but more 
particularly in the gums 3 that ſometimes this diſeaſe 
originates from a diſeaſe in the ſocket of the tooth, 
or in the jaw without any connection with the tooth. 
Through bad management, or neglect, they are apt to 
degencrate into fiſtulous ulcers. During the inflam- 
mation, to aſſuage the pain, let the patient hold a 
decoction of barley, or of camomile or elder flowers, 
or other anodyne ingredients, conſtantly in his mouth, 
pitting it out, and taking freſh quantities, as may be 
needful to keep up an equal degree of heat, or, per- 
haps, the ſuppuration cannot be avoided; in which caſe 
let figs be ſplit and held in the mouth upon the boil, and 
white bread poultices, wrapped in thin linen cloths, ap- 
Plicd hot externally upon the check of the affected fide ; 
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and as ſpeedily as is convenient, let the ab/ce/s be opened, 
for the contained matter ſoon corrodes the adjacent parts, 
and affects the bone. The diſcharge being made, the 
poultice may be continued a little longer, and the mouth 
waſhed three or four times a day with warm wine and 
honey of roſes. Ifa bad tooth is the cauſe, it muſt be ex- 
tracted before any attempts are made by medicines, or 
at leaſt, as ſoon as the diſcharge of the ab/ce/s will permit. 
If the ulcer degenerates into a fiſtula, inject warm wine 
and honey of roſes into it; and if it is ſuſpected that the 
bone is carious, add to this injection a little of the tinct. 
myrrh. or of the vin. aloes. If theſe methods fail, 
proceed as for the exfoliation of a carious bone. See 
EpUL1s and PARULIs. On this ſubject, fee Mr. John 
Hunter's Natural Hiſtory of the Human "Teeth, part ii. 
Bell's Surgery, iv. 203. GLANDULZ LACHRYMALIS, 


 Abſceſſes in the lachrymal Glands. Whatever may be the 


cauſe of theſe abſceſſes, thoſe to which they uſually are 
attributed ſeem not to have any ſuch effect; they uſually 
end in a ſiſtula lachrymalis, to prevent which, an open- 
ing muſt be made into them: for the performance of 
which Mr. Sharpe hath given very ample inſtructions in 
his Treatiſe of the Operations of Surgery, and as this is 
ſo generally poſſeſled, the reader is deſired to have re- 
courle thereto for the needful inſtructions, and alſo to 
HEPA- 
TIS. An abſceſs of the Liver. A ſuppuration is pro- 
gnoſticated if an inflammation continues in the liver more 
than three days; if the pain remits, and 1s followed by a 
pulſation in the ſame place, and it thiverings come on, 
with a continuance of an icterical colour; ſoon after 
which a tumor 1s perceived in the region of the liver, 
and a ſenſe of weight alſo; a hectic fever follows with 
thirſt, and an extreme feebleneſs. Aretæus obſerves, that 
a pain generally extends to the throat, and to the extre- 
mity of the ſhoulder, and a dry, but not very frequent 
cough, afflicts the patient. He farther remarks, that this 
diſorder is ſometimes miſtaken for a tumor of the peri- 
tonzum, which latter is more irregular, and is not cir- 
cumſcribed by the limits of the hypochondrium. 

'The conſequences of an ab/ce/s in this viſcus are : 

Iſt, It is corroded and conſumed. In this caſe, after 
a tedious icterical waſting, a flow fever, great anxiety, a 
ſanious and fœtid diarrhoea, &c. the patient dies. 

2dly, The ab/ce/s breaks inwardly, and diſcharges a 
ſanious pus into the belly: thus the reſt of the viſcera be- 
come putreſcent, a conſumption of the whole body haſtily 
advances, and an aſcites, &c. uſher in death to cloſe the 
wretched ſccne. 5 

3dly, The ſame ſort of pus paſſes by the biliary ducts 
into the inteſtines, and regurgitating into the ſtomach, * 
cauſes various coloured and offenſive vomitings; or paſſ- 
ing downwards, produces a violent diarrhoea. Acid and 
aceſcent ſubſtances may palliate for a time, but the end 
is always fatal. | RE 

4thly, The ichorous matter paſſing through the ramifi- 
cations of the vena cava into the blood, procures ſymp- 
toms the moſt formidable, the functions ſoon are diſturb- 
ed, and the diſorder only ends with life. | 

5thly, The tumor may adhere to the peritonæum, and 
form an external ab/ce/s, evident both to the ſight and 
touch. Here alone is any hope to perfect a cure; a cau- 
{tic may be applied, and left to ſeparate: for, as is obſerved 
by Aretzus, an inciſion is not ſafe, becauſe it endangers 
a ſudden death by hæmorrhage, which in the liver can- 
not be reſtrained. He farther ſays, © If it is neceſſary to 
make a perforation, introduce a red-hot iron as far as the 
pus, which will cut and cauterize together.” The ſame 
author farther remarks, that “If the pus is well condi- 
tioned, and the ſymptoms ſoon ſublide, the patient 
will recover; but otherwiſe this caſe is alſo fatal in its 
end.” TOs | 

6thly, and wy, Aretæus again informs us, that if the 
tumor does not ſuppurate, the excrements have an of- 
fenſive and putrid kind of odour; the food paſſes crude _ 
and undigeſted, becauſe of the weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and of the inteſtines, for the liver, ſo diſordered, ſends forth 
a too defeCtive bile to aſſiſt the digeſtion z whence ſome 
are afflicted with a ſharp corroding heat, and are worſe 
and worſe every day, and death is ſoon their delivery. 
Some recover from both the dyſentery and the abſceſs, 


but a dropſy cuts mom off. Butif thet: ſymptoms —_—_ 
an 
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and the pus in the ſtools becomes white, and of a good 
conſiſtence, and the patient can again digeſt his food, a 
ood hope may be maintained in favour of his doing well. 
ut as the beſt criſis, he notes that by urine, for thus 
the leaſt offence is given. See Bell's. Surgery, v. 387. 
Kirkland's Med. Surgery, ii. 185. London Med. Jour- 
nal, vii. 22.——INGUiNIs. An abſceſs in the Groin. Theſe 
in this part, like thoſe in the arm-pit, are ſometimes oc- 
caſioned by injuries done to the parts below, as in the 
knees, legs, or toes; a peſtilential fever may be the 
cauſe, but the venereal lifeaſe is the moſt frequent. See 
BusBo. If opened with a knife, be careful not to wound 
the inguinal artery. In venereal caſes a cauſtic 1s the 
beſt for opening them, as it diſſolves part of the in- 
duration which too often remains after the greateſt part 
is ſuppurated, and alſo aſſiſts in digeſting the remainder. 
If ab/ceſſes in the groin, or in the arm-pit, are from the 
criſis of a fever, open them with a cauſtic, and keep 
them running till all danger from the fever is over. In 
glandular parts all that is hardened ſhould be perfectly 
diſſolved; for inſtances have occurred of cancers pro- 
ceeding from remaining indurations. INTESTINO- 
RUM. An abſceſs in the Inteſlines. When an abſceſs in 
the inteſtines is diſcharged, the caſe is ſometimes miſtaken 
for a dyſentery; indeed, if the exulceration continues 
long, its treatment will be the ſame as in the dyſentery, 
though at the firſt the methods are far from ſimilar. 
Before an abſceſs is formed in theſe parts, there is al- 
ways a throbbing pain felt near the part affected. At the 
beginning of the ſuppuration there are unequal ſhiver- 
ings, which increaſe and remit; alſo a fever, with an ex- 
acerbation of the ſymptoms in the evening. When this 
accident follows an inflammation of the bowels, it begins 
in about four days after the attack of the inflammation, 
at which time a ſhivering comes on, which extends 
through the whole body, and an obtuſe pain, with a ſenſe 
of weight, is perceived by the part affected. After the 
pus is quite formed, the ſymptoms abate, and the pain 
nearly ceaſes, till the time of breaking approaches, and 
then the pain is renewed, and ſometimes the belly is vio- 
lently conſtipated; after the diſcharge, a quantity of 
aqueous pus is thrown out by ſtool. See Aetius Tetra- 
bib.-iii. ſerm. i. cap. 42. In about fourteen days the pus 
makes its way into the cavity of the belly, and produceth 
inconveniences ſimilar to thoſe ariſing from a diſcharge of 
the like kind from the liver: or, paſſing into the inteſ- 
tines, it runs off by ſtool. In this caſe, entire mem- 
branes are diſcharged, and a conſumption often follows. 
If, on the firſt attack the means commended againſt an 
inflammation of the inteſtines fail, little more 1s to be 
done than to ſupply the patient with emollient and 


gently detergent broths, until by the continuance of the 


excretions the dyſenteric ſtate is arrived, when the pro- 
cedure 1s as in a dyſentery. 

Muſgrave, in treating of the irregular gout, obſerves, 
that ſometimes a gouty dyſentery degenerates into an ab/- 
ceſs in the bowels. Celſus indeed obſerves, that large 
abſceſſes in theſe parts are not ſeldom the conſequence of 
fevers and pains, eſpecially of pains in the belly. Gouty 
abſceſſes are formed in the phages, ſtomach, and guts, 
and that without giving any reaſon to * them, till 
they break. However, as ſoon as the diſcharge is made, 
the patient ſhould avoid all exerciſe. To dilute and to 
deterge, let the following be uſed for common drink : 
R Hord. perlat. 3 ſs. rad. conſolid. min. 3 j. coq. in aq. 
puriſſim. th iij. ad th j. & cola. If the purulent diſcharges 
are exceſſive, moderate them with ſmall does of the tinct. 
opii; in caſe of faintneſs a glaſs or two of wine may now 
and then be allowed; avoid all acids, acrids, and high 
cordials, and let the diet chiefly conſiſt of jellies, agglu- 
tinating broths, &c, at laſt, when all appearances of pu- 
rulency have vaniſhed, the following may be uſed both to 
reſtore, and to prevent a relapſe. K Gum. myrrh. pulv. 

v. balf. Locat. q. ſ. f. pil. iij. bis die repetend. cum 
Fauſt, decoct. ſupra preſcript. See Warner on the 
Gout. IschlAricus. An abſceſs in the Hip. When 
an abſceſs forms itſelf in the ſocket, or the head of the 
thigh-bone, there is uſually a grout ſwelling and lameneſs 
in the hip, and in time a collection of matter is made here 
alſo; however, this is not the only way it proceeds, for 
inſtances have er in which it hach paſſed through 
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methods ſuffice for their removal. 
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the bottom of the acetabulum into the belly; and in theſe 
caſes when the patient went to ſtool, the matter by 
{training was forced back, and through the external wound. 
Mr. Pott obſerves, that this diſeafe originates in the hi 

joint; yet, in this caſe, the leg of the affected fide is 
ſhorter than the other, the pain begins where the diſeaſe 
originates, i. e. about the great trochanter. It is, he 
ſays, a diſtemper of the joints and ligaments that ſurround 
it. He farther adds, that, if we ſee ſcrophulous affec- 
tions of any kind, in the beginning, if there is any remedy 
in art, I believe it to be iſſues; therefore in ſcrophulous 
hips, apply a large cauſtic on the part large enough to 
admit of five or fix peas, and keep up the diſcharge there- 
by as long as it appears to be neceflary. Alas! though 
this method, if early uſed, is much to be depended on, 
like many other valuable means, it is uſually applied too late. 
See PSOA. LUMBORUM. See ABSCESSUS Dori & 
Lumborum. Manuum. Abſceſſes on the Hands. For 
the moſt part they are ſtrumous; when not, the common 
PRopE MAxlL- 
LAS. Abſceſſes about the Faws. Beſides the common 
cauſes, a carious tooth, the tooth-ach, an injury done to 
the ſocket of the jaw in extracting a tooth, &c. may 
produce an abſceſs in theſe parts. Abſceſſes under the 
chin are frequently found in children, but they eafily 
give way to the common methods. 'The conglobate 
glands under the jaws are very ſubject to ſuppura- 
tion, and are often miſtaken for ſtrumous ſwellings, 
but they differ greatly from them. The ſtrumous 
kind are contained in a cyſt, which requires to be de- 
e by eſcharotics after the matter is diſcharged; but 
theſe are managed and cured with eaſe by the ordinary 
methods of digeſtion.— ME DIASTIxI. An abſceſs of 
the Mediaſtinum. In ſuch ſituations there is but little to 
be done for the relief of the patient; however, it is ob- 
ſerved by ſeveral practitioners, that in the venereal diſeaſe 
this diforder is peculiar and frequent. See Kirkland's 
Med. Surgery, ii. 183. ——MESENTER1L. An abſceſs of the 
Meſentery. Suppurations in this part are not ſuſpected by 


many, becauſe neither heat nor pain are always perceived 


in it; but theſe ſymptoms, though commonly attendant 
on, yet are not eſſential to inflammation and ſuppuration, 
on the ſenſibility of the parts theſe depend. It may 
be obſerved, that pus is no where more readily formed 
than in parts that are every where covered with fat, be- 
cauſe the far itſelf, in ſome degree, conduces thereto. 


Abſceſſes in the meſentery are far from being rare, and 


are generally to be diſcovered by a continual hectic fever, 


an oppreſſive uneaſineſs in the belly, a diſcharge of a2 


ſanious matter by ſtool, and ſometimes pain and heat in 
the inteſtines. The ſanious matter is alſo not unfrequent- 
ly abſorbed by the veins, and being mixed with the blood, 
is conveyed to other emunctories, as the glands of the 
trachea, the kidnies, &c. Hence large impoſthumes of 
the meſentery are often accompanied with diſcharges of 
purulent urine, or a ſpitting of purulent matter, though 
at the ſame time no injury hath happened either to the 
lungs or to the kidnies. If the abſceſs is ſeated in a place 
leſs fit for the excretion of its contents, very troubleſome 
gripes, reſembling a colic, are produced: if the matter 18 
diſcharged into a cavity of the belly, it produces a gan- 
grene in the parts it touches, Horſtius, Bartholine, and 
Tulpius, giving inſtances of the pus being emptied into 
the cavity of the inteſtines, and ſo diſcharged by ſtool; 
but notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, for the moſt 
part the diagnoſtics are very obſcure; nay, theſe 4 /ceſſes 
have been unſuſpeCted, and diſſection after death hath 
alone given any notice of them. If theſe ſort of tu- 
mors are ſuſpected, they muſt be diſtinguiſhed both 
from an inflammation and a ſcirrhus. In general, 
the prognoſtic is dangerous; for if the abſceſs breaks 
and diſcharges a very putrid matter. into the belly, 
ſudden death follows; if after the rupture the ulcer is 
not ſpeedily cured, it acquires a bad quality, and in- 
duces a gangrene, a dropſy, or a conſumption. | 

If this complaint is manifeſt, and the tumor can be 
perceived, emollients may be applied externally, and in- 
ternally may be adminiſtered aperient and gentle purga- 
tive medicines, and ſuch things as are uſed in obſtruc- 
tions of the liver and ſpleen, &c. Theſe ſuppura- 


tions are generally in the glands of the meg, 
| an 


ar e amongſt other ſcrophulous attend- 

2 f - by Theſe Sands are often found after 
— fn a ſcirrhous ſtate, and thus are frequently the 
companions of a cancer here, or in ſome other glandular 
art. Riverius ſpeaks largely and well on this ſubject. = 
is Prax. Med. lib. xiii.—NARIUM. An abſceſs in the 
Neftril. Oxæna. Theſe, from the pain they occaſion, are 
exceeding troubleſome. If in the inflammatory ſtate they 
can be removed by bleeding, purging, bliſtering the back, 
8c. much trouble to the patient will be ſaved; if, in ſpite 
of all, ſuppuration advances, emollient injections may be 
thrown up the affected noſtril, and a warm cataplaſm 
laid upon the noſe. Wiſeman obſerves that the matter 


te 
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dria, particularly if there are other marks of latent 
obſtructions in the abdominal viſcera; alſo a difficulty 
of breathing from the compreſſion of the diaphragm; 
and ſometimes by preſſing near the fide of the ſtomach a 
tumor is perceptible, and then the preſſure cauſes pain. 


Though for the moſt part the diagnoſtics are rd Bar e 


or uncertain, yet it may be obſerved that a hectic fever, 
long watchings, ſhort ſleeps followed by a ſenſe of 
wearineſs, fainting, and cold ſweats, are certain attend- 
ants when this diſeaſe is preſent. 'The cure is the 
fame as in ſimilar diſorders of the other viſcera. 
See Riverius's Prax. Med. lib. xiti. cap. 4. Pa- 
ROTIDIS. An abſceſs of the Parotid Glands, alſo called 


ough. See Bell's Surgery, iv. 76. | parotis. The parotid glands ſuppurate with difficulty; 
9 28 1. 255. Whites Surgery, | the leſs ſo when the general habit is diſordered, a vene- 
265 NYMrHx. An abſceſs in the Nymphe. See ALA. | real, ſcorbutic, peſtilential, or other affection attends. 
—— OcuLt. A. abſceſs in the Eye. From the ſmall-pox They are apt to become fiſtulous; though when they 
moſt frequently, though from other cauſes this accident | ariſe in children, unattended by any other diſeaſe, 
ſometimes happens. When the ſeat is in the tranſ- there is no danger of ill conſequences, and in ſuch 
parent part of the cornea, it is diſcovered by the pe- circumſtances the beſt remedies are purgatives, mixed 
culiar whiteneſs of its appearance. When it is in|with ſmall doſes of the calomel frequently repeated. 
the opake part of the cornea, the eye 1s ſwelled, but In more advanced life, Trallian lays it down as a 
more particularly ſo where the abſceſs is ſeated. If its | rule, that if called early to aſſiſt in ſuch a caſe, the 
ſeat is deeper, the firſt evidence of its exiſtence 1s eee cure muſt begin with bleeding: and Celſus, with. 
the extravaſation of its contents in the aqueous humour. | great judgment, propoſes, that, When the parotis 
Thoſe on the tranſparent cornea, are generally cured by [is unattended with any other diſorder, the cure may 
cautiouſly opening them with the point of a lancet, careful- begin with repellents and diſcutients ; but, on the 
ly avoiding the pellicles of this coat which lay beneath. | contrary, if any other complaint hath preceded or at- 
In the other two kinds there is great danger of loſing | tends, ſuppuration muſt be immediately promoted.” 
the ſight, for they diſcharge themſelves into the anterior The management under ſuppuration is the ſame as In 
chamber of the eye, though ſometimes a cure is effected | other ſimilar caſes, viz. the Bugo, which ſee, and Kirk- 
without any remaining inconvenience. When the mat-|land's Med. Surgery, it. 142. —— PtcTorts & Man- 
ter of theſe diffuſes itſelf ſo as to ſpread over all the pupil | Mz. An abſeeſ; of the Breaſt. Theſe are external and 
of the eye, then is formed the hypopyon ; if only a part | internal; for the latter fee Apsces8vs PULMONUM. 
of the pupil is covered thereby, the matter forming itſelf | Externally this diſorder happens, for the moſt part, to 
into a ſpeck like thofe at the bottom of our nails, it 1s call- | women. Bruiſes ſometimes are the cauſe, but generally, 
ed an onyx. Heiſter, in his Surgery, gives a different | a too active ſeparation of the milk, or taking cold while 
account of the hypopyon and the onyx. | the woman continues to ſuckle. Inflammation of the 
In the cure of the chemoſis, firſt uſe remedies to] lungs and pleura often produces ab/ceſſes in the breaſt, 
reſolve the inflammation; if theſe fail, proceed as | externally, and upon the ribs, which prove fiſtulous, and 
follows. While the contents of the ab/ce/s are yet not | cariate the bones underneath. A frequent cauſe is from 
diſperſed, but extend into the hole of the pupil, place the | not letting the child ſuck until two or three days after its 
patient fronting a good light, with his head laid on the] birth; an early application of the child to the breaſt, 
back of an _ chair, then make an inciſion into the tranſ-| or otherwiſe employing the breaſts before they are turgid 
parent part of the cornea, under the hole of the pupil, | with the milk, would in general prevent this complaint. 
taking care that the point of the lancet does not touch the | Another cauſe is the uſe of aſtringents, &c. to repel the 
iris, which lays behind the pus; make the aperture long | milk. If theſe abſceſſes burſt at the top, ſinuous ulcers are 
enough to give a free vent, then gently inject a little warm | ſometimes the conſequence; and this happens too from 
water therein. Afterwards apply a compreſs, wetted in a laxity in the habit, and a defeCtive heat in the conſtitution. 
collyrium of roſe-water, well mixed with a little of the | When inflammatory tumors happen in the breaſts of 
white of an egg; keep the compreſs conſtantly moiſt here-| pregnant women, or of thoſe who are nurſes, we ought 
with by ſprinkling it from time to time, and drop ſome of | to be very cautious in the-uſe of repellents; in ſanguin- 
it, three or four times in the day, in the orifice on the ary habits, bleeding and opening medicines are neceſſary, 
cornea. Some days aſter the firſt diſcharge, a freſh col-| with a cooling regimen. If ſuch tumors do not very 
leCtion of pus now and then preſents itſelf, in which caſe | eafily and ſpeedily give way, ſuppuration ſhould be pro- 
introduce a fine ſtillet into the inciſion, in order to its paſ-| moted, for this is the beſt way of ſecuring againſt a feir 
ſage outward, and proceed as at the firſt. See on theſe| rhus or a cancer. 
ſubjects WALL1s's Nofologia Methodica Oculorum. The common white bread poultice, for neatneſs and 
Ossiuu. An abſceſs of the Bones. Obſervations in | efficacy, equals, 1f not excels, all others as a ſuppurant 
practice prove, that not only in the cellular parts near | in theſe caſes: it ſhould be applied, and renewed as fre- 
the joints, but alſo in the middle cavities of the large quently as is neceſſary for keeping up an equal warmth, 
bones, inflammations have degenerated into ab ſeeffes. which will be every two or three hours, and continued 
The obſervation of Ruyſch, in which he ſays, that he | till the ab ceſs breaks of itſelf, and then we have only to 
found in the middle cavities of the large bones, round enlarge the opening a little, if it be too ſmall; a ſmall 
boney pipes, ſeparate from the reſt of the bones in which opening is generally preferable to a large one, as it heals 
c ſaw them, may be referred to this article. See AB-| both ſooner and more kindly: ſome adviſe to make an 
SCESSUS Perigſtei. PALPEBRZ. An abſceſs inthe Eye- opening during the ſtate of inflammation, becauſe of the 
14, whenexternally ſituated, it requires no peculiarmanage-| pain which attends theſe tumors; but by theſe premature 
ment different from abſceſſes in general, except that in diſcharges freſh collections will be made, and thus may 
opening it when ſituated near the cilia, great care is re-| the whole breaſt be waſted; or by repeated inflamma- 
quired not to enter the lancet any deeper than is barely | tions a ſcirrhous will be formed, which ſeldom fails to 
neceffary to evacuate the ab/ceſs ; if the edge of the eye-| introduce a cancer. An abſceſs here ſhould be opened 
lid 1s cut, an incurable waterineſs is endangered. 'Fhe by inciſion, never by a cauſtic, only if the lancet 
direction of the inciſion is the ſafeſt in the courſe of the | paſſes near the nipple, if poſſible it ſhould be directed 
orbicular muſcle. An abſceſs ſituated on the inſide of ſemicireularly, both to avoid cutting it, or the areola, for 
the eye-lids may be opened with a lancet, and then | thus the beauty of the part is beſt preſerved, and fu- 
—— with brine, or other proper collyrium. ture ſuckling not prevented. | 
. An abſceſs of the Pancreas. This com- It ſometimes happens that in order to heal a preſent 
Plant is the moſt common in ſcorbutic habits. Rio- abſceſs, as alſo to prevent the formation of new ones, it 


n 


an ſays, that its preſence is probably gueſſed at by is abſolutely neceffary to wean the child, and gradually 
F 2 of weight in the region of the i a 4 5 0 5 4 
rdneſs n 


0 ; ſtomach, no | divert the milk from the breaſts. See Belt's Surgery, v. 
or tumor being manifeſt in the hypochon- 396. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, ii. 160—I75. Pearſon's 5 
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Principles of Srugery, i. 73, &c. White's- Surgery, 
441. PEepum. Abſceſſes in the Feet. Of all the 
ſorts that affect theſe parts, the ſtrumous are the worſt, 
for in theſe inſtances the bones are uſually affected; but 
abſceſſes of every kind are bad, as they are apt to form 
finuous ulcers, and cariate the bones. The applications 
and general managements are here as in other caſes. 
PERICARDII. An abſceſs of the Pericardium. 
Little has been ſaid by authors concerning this ſub- 
ject, any further than diſſections have proved that ſuch 
a diſeaſe exiſts, and that it has come on independent of 
any ſymptoms indicative of pneumonic affections, with 
which the ſtate preceding ſuppuration 1s often joined : 
in which ſtate if any good can be done, it mult be then 


attempted, to prevent the formation of matter, as in 


caſes where the other membranes of the cheſt or lungs 
are affected with inflammation. PERINA#1. An ab/- 
ceſs in the Perinæum. An abſceſs if ſuſpected to be 
forming in this part ſhould, if convenient, be prevented, 
becauſe of its troubleſome effects; it retards, or n 

8 


prevents the diſcharge of urine; beſides, by the nearne 


of the os pubis, thoſe ſpongy bones may be affected, and 
conſequences to be dreaded have been the event. If a 
ſuppuration is actually begun, proceed as with other 
abſceſſes. See a ſingular caſe in Le Dran's Obſerva- 
tions. See Kirkland's Med. Surgery, li. 253. 
PERIOSTEI. An abſceſs of the Perigſteum. This 
caſe is known by evident' inflammation and pulſation 
in the part, the fever, irregular ſhiverings, and parti- 
cularly an abſence of the ſigns of reſolution. As the 
ſuppuration approaches and proceeds, all the ſymptoms 
are augmented; but the principal ſign is the irregular 
horripilation. Sometimes the diagnoſtics are obſcure, 
becauſe the quantity of matter collected, though produc- 
tive of violent ſymptoms, is too ſmall to raiſe a ſenſible 
tumor, and in ſuch caſes the pain does not remit, though 
the pus is formed ; beſide, the matter eee increaſ- 
ing in quantity, unleſs it corrodes the perioſteum, it 
makes itſelf a paſſage between it and the ſubjacent bone, 


and, thus by gradually ſeparating them, keeps up a pain 
of the moſt intolerable kind. An accident of 


is kind 
ſoon lays the bone bare, and corrupts it by deſtroying 
the veſſels which nouriſh it. The pus becoming 
acrid, alſo corrodes the perioſteum, and ſpreading through 
the ſofter parts, produces fiſtulous ulcers. 

When this diſorder is manifeſt, a ſpeedy diſcharge is 
to be aimed at, and the bone muſt be treated in the ſame 
manner as the ſkull when denudated. Firſt make an in- 
ciſion through the teguments only; for when the 


perioſteum is corroded, the matter generally ſoon makes 
a way betwixt the muſcles, in which caſe it is a guide to 


the operator in piercing to the bone, which when laid 
bare, the remaining procedure will be as in deep ab/ce/- 
ſes, and when the ſkull is deprived of its pericranium. 
PLEURZ. An abſceſs of the Pleura. When this 
is ſuſpected, our utmoſt care is required to obtain a 
diſcharge externally, to which end an opening muſt be 
made into it as early as poſſible, leſt it burſt into the 
cavity of the breaſt, and form an empyema. See many 
ſatisfactory remarks on this ſubject in Sharpe's Critical 
Enquiry, and in Le Dran's Obſervations and Opera- 
tions. PsoApis 8UB MUsSCULIs. An abſceſs under 
the Pſoas Muſcles. Mr. Potts obſerves, that this ab/- 


ceſs is generally formed in the region of the kidnies, 


that it growing too heavy, falls down into the groin, 
or ſome other part of the thigh. This ab/ce/s is called 
pſoas, from the tumor ſliding in its fall upon the fide 
of the pſoas, or between it and the iliacus internus. 
It requires nothing peculiar in order to its removal. — 
PUDENDEX. An abſceſs in the Pudenda. See ALE, —— 
PULMONUM. An abſceſs of the Lungs: it is alſo called 
a vomica. This diſorder often grows without any previous 


complaint, and, rupturing ſuddenly, is the death of the 


patient. The unburſt vomica is called ocult; that which 
is burſt, open. The cauſes are many, particularly colds, 
inflammations, metaſtaſes of matter from other parts, &c. 
That an abſceſs is formed in the lungs is evident, if, af- 
ter an inflammation there, ſhiverings are frequent, the 
cough grows troubleſome on exerciſe, and after eating; 
if the patient can only ſleep on the diſeaſed ſide; if he fre- 
quently cannot lay down at all, but fits up without dar- 
ing to lean to one fae for fear of the cough and oppreſſion; 


he cannot ſleep, has a continual fever, and frequently an 
intermittent pulſe, a ſort of anguiſh at intervals is felt, and 
in the night there are ſweats, particularly on the breaſt 
and forehead, and ſudden hot fluſhings appear at times in 
the face; the urine is reddiſh, and then grows oily; ſome 
have a diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, and fall away very 
manifeſtly; others are thirſty, their mouths and lips are 
parched, the voice grows weak and hoarſe, the eyes are 
hollow, and there is a kind of wildneſs in the looks. 
When a vomica 1s formed, the ſymptoms increaſe, the 
whole ſide of the lungs becomes a bag of matter, com- 
preſſes the ſound fide, and creates great anguiſh, which 
ends either with a rupture of the abſceſs, and a diſcharge 
of its contents, or with the loſs of life. Hippocrates, in 
his book of Prognoſtics, deſcribes this caſe very well. 
Aretzus particularly obſerves that the patient is hoarſe, 
breathes ſhort, ſpeaks in a deep tone, the thorax is en- 
larged, yet ſeems too narrow for the redundant phlegm, 
the black of the eye is ſhining, and the white is extreme- 


ly white, as if it was fat, the cheeks are red, and the 


veins of the face very prominent. 


into the cavity of the breaſt, and forms an empyema; but 
if it is deep, the rupture will be into the bronchia; if the 
orifice 18 ſmall, ſo that but little matter is diſcharged at 
once, or if the quantity of all the matter is inconſiderable, 
and at the fame time the patient is ſtrong, he coughs up 
what is contained in the lungs, and is ſenſibly relieved ; 
but if the ab/ce/s is large, or its orifice wide, and a large 
quantity of pus is thrown out at once; or if the patient is 
weak, he dies the moment it breaks, and that 1s moſtly 
when it is leaſt expected. | 

As a diſcharge into the bronchia is the ſafeſt, the aſſiſt- 


ance of art is beſt uſed to ſolicit the matter this way, and 


pours of warm water into his lungs. After this method is 
expected to have in ſome degree ſoftened the lungs, let 
the ſtomach be conſtantly kept filled with any agrecable 
emollient liquor: thus the reſiſtance to the lungs being 
conſiderable on that ſide, the ab/ce/s and its contents will 
be preſſed toward the wind-pipe, as there it will meet with 
leſs reſiſtance, the fulneſs of the ſtomach will incline the 
patient to cough, which may concur to produce a good 
event. At a proper time, the cough may be excited by 
ſnufling a little vinegar up the noſe, or injeCting a little 
into the throat; ſhouting, reading loud, or laughing, 


when the ſtomach is full, the abſceſs may burſt. If 
on the evacuation of the offending matter the patient 
faints, the ſharpeſt vinegar ſhould be held to his noſe. 
If the diſcharge is thin, brown, green, yellow, bloody, 
or of an offenſive ſmell, and at the ſame time the pulſe is 
quick and weak, the prognoſtic is unfavourable; but if the 
pus is well conditioned and white, if the fever and cough 
abate, if the ſweats go off, and the patient is, and con- 


miniſhes, and urine appears of a more healthy colour, a 
good hope may be formed of a cure being accomplithed 


by due care and perſeverance. | | = 
In the cure it is uſual to adminiſter the warmer balſa- 
mics, but they heat and irritate too much; inſtead of theſe, 
let the patient be frequently ſupplied with barley, or with 
rice cream; if the matter is tough, give the ox. ſcil. to 
aſſiſt the expectoration; a milk diet ſhould ſteadily be 
perſiſted in; . the bark may be given in ſmall doſes, 
gradually increaſing them; and gentle but conſtant 
exerciſe, at firſt in a carriage, and then on horſeback. 
After all, it ſometimes happens, that when all ſeems 
well, the ab/ceſs fills again; and though it emptieth itſelf 
by the bronchia, yet a ſucceſſion of moderate, 
health, fills up the remains of life. See Lommius's Ob- 
ſervations. Renis. Anabſceſs in the Kidney, When 
an inflammation in the kidney ſuppurates, it is known by 
the following ſigns, viz. a remiſſion of the pain, which is 
ſucceeded by a pulſation, a wh rage returning horror, a 
weight and E in the part, with a heat and tenſion, the 


urine is purulent and fœtid ſometimes, and, at others, 2 
whitiſh pus is diſcharged with it, in which is nothing offen- 
five. If this ſuppuration continues ſome time, the whole 
kidney being conſumed, it forms a kind of bag of no uſe 3 
and, in this caſe, a tabes renalis is frequently preſent; but 


if a ſmall quantity of the inflammatory matter remains 
coagulated 


2 


If the abſceſs is not deeply ſeated in the lungs it burſts 


to effect it, the patient ſhould continually receive the va- 


may anſwer the ſame end; or by jolting in a carriage, 


tinues to grow eaſier, if the expectoration gradually di- 


and of ill 
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| minute folliculz of the urine, it forms 
N _—— ſabulous matter, which continually . 
. by it, will adhere, and gradually form a ſtone, an 
which alſo by the ſame means will be augmented. 3 
When the ab/ceſs is burſt, the urine becomes | wy 8 
4 though in theſe caſes the diſcharge ceaſes, the kidney 
2 d all complaints are ended 
ſhrinks into a withered ſtate, and a plain Wer 
at ſome certain period; yet to haſten this repens 8 uung 
and gently diuretic liquors may be uſed, gentle pond 
and balſamics alſo, and probably the bark may 2 | 
conduce to the expediting a cure. SINUS go 
ILLARIS. An abſceſs in the Maxillary Sinus, CA _ 
the Antrum Highmorianum. Drake mentions t 4 
as a ſpecies of o0zzna. It is known by a pain whic 
is deep-ſeated in the cheek, and a tumor there, on 
the outer and upper partz a diſcharge of offenſive 
matter from the noſtril of the affected fide, eſpecially 
on inclining the head to the fide that is ſound ; ſome- 
times the breath is rendered very diſagreeable by the ca- 
ries produced in the teeth by this diſorder. Mr. John 
Hunter obſerves, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Human 
Teeth, part ii. that, The pain in ay diſeaſe is at firſt 
taken for the tooth- ach; however, in theſe caſes the noſe 
is more affected than is obſerved in a tooth- ach. The eye 
is alſo affected, and it is very common for people with 
ſuch a diſeaſe to have a ſevere pain in the forehead, where 
the frontal ſinuſes are placed; but ſtill theſe ſymptoms are 
not ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the diſeaſe. Time muſt diſ- 
cloſe the true cauſe of the pain, for it will commonly 
continue longer than that which ariſes from a diſeaſed 
tooth, and will become more and more ſevere; after 
which, a redneſs will be obſerved on the fore part of the 
cheek, ſomewhat higher than the roots of the teeth, and 
a hardneſs in the ſame place, which will be conſiderably 
circumſcribed ; this hardneſs may be felt rather highly 
ſituated on the inſide of the lip.” The method of cure by 
drawing one of the dentes molares from the affected ſide 
was fil propoſed and practiſed by Drake, and his im- 
rovement hath been continued with the happieſt ſucceſs. 
Dew the laſt tooth but one; and if rotten, draw the 
next on each ſide it, then through their ſockets make a 
perforation into the antrum with a large awlz the matter 
8758 diſcharged, the cure may be finiſhed by injeCting a 
mixture of aq. calcis, tinct. myrrh. and mel roſæ. twice 
a day into the cavity, and retaining it with a tent. See 
Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, in which an extraordinary 
Inſtance 1s related, with the ingenious and ſucceſsful 
management thereof. Mr. John Hunter propoſes to ef- 
feCt the cure as follows : 1ſt, if the diſeaſe is known be- 
fore the deſtruCtion of the fore part of the bone, make 
an opening through the partition between the antrum and 
the noſe; or, 2dly, by drawing a tooth, as above : the 
latter method he prefers. Bell's Surgery, iv. 209. Kirk- 
land's Med. Surgery, it. 150. SPIRITUOSUS. The 
ſame as ANEURISMA. —— SPLENIS. An abſceſs of the 
Spleen. This viſcus is rarely affected herewith, but 
when it is, and the ſuppuration is completed, for 
the moſt part it is eaſily perceived by the preſſure 
of a finger; when this tumor is ready to break, the 
nauſea and anxiety are very great. Sometimes, in- 
deed, an abſceſs is formed on this part, and eſcapes 
all obſervation, on account of its exciting no uneaſ 


ſymptoms. Lommius ſays, in his Medical Obſerva- 
tions, that an ab/ceſs in the ſpleen is attended with nearly 
the ſame ſigns as the ſame complaint in the liver: 
and Aretzus obſerves, that a dropſical kind of ſwelling 

attends the patient, his ſkin is of a blackiſh and greeniſh 
colour, he is reſtleſs, breathes with difficulty, his belly is 
tumid with vapours, and there is a ſort of a cough, 
by which but little is diſcharged. When this kind 
of abſceſs burſts, there is no pure digeſted pus but an 
aſh-coloured, or a brown or livid matter; and if it is 
deep, a blackiſh ſort of humour, with ſome of the juice 
of the «tabid ſpleen, is evacuated. If the faces are 
watery, and become more ſo, the diſorder ends well; 
but if the ulcer continues long, a loſs of appetite comes 
on with a general bad habit of body, livid-coloured and 
foul ulcers break out, particularly on the legs, and 
in ſhort a ſtop to affliction is only by death's approach. 
Endeavours to prevent ſuppuration ſhould not be neg- 
lected as ſoon as the complaint is perceived; if thoſe fail, 
Cataplaſms of the briony root are preferred as the 


3: ] AB S. 


| moſt effectual digeſtive. See Oribaſ. de Morb. Curat- 
lib. iii. cap. 43. Paulus Apineta, lib. iv. cap. 18. 
TEMPORALIS MusSCULI. An abſceſs of the Tem- 
poral Muſcle. The violent pain occaſioned by an in- 
flammation and ſuppuration in this part, is from the ten- 
dinous ſheath which covers it, by which the matter is ſo 
confined, that it can only eſcape downwards under the 
zygomatic proceſs, and ſo points into the mouth on the 
outſide of the dentes molares, where when it hath advan- 
ced, it may be aſſiſted by a puncture to diſcharge itſelf. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that when the pain hath been vio- 
lent, and the fever excited thereby conſiderable, he hath 
with advantage made an inciſion along the muſcles z and 
he adviſes, when an inflammation is conſiderable, that 
we open the part without delay, for we never can per- 
ceive any fluctuation there, as the faſcia is ſo tight. See 
Kirkland's Medical Surgery, ii. 133. ESTIUM. 
Abſceſs 4 the Teſticles. See HERNIA HUMORALIS. 
'ToNSILLARUM. An abſceſs of the Tonſils. 
Abſceſſes here endanger ſuffocation. In the beginning 
endeavour to obtain 4 cure by bleeding, purging, or 
bliſtering between the ſhoulders, and ſuch other means 
as the caſe may require, or diſcretion admit; but if, as 
ſometimes happens, all means failing, a ſuppuration 
ſhould take place, an inciſion or two may be made with 
a lancet into the body of tumor. 'Thus, by diſcharging 
ſome of the blood and humors before they are formed into 
pus, the dangerous degree of ſwelling 1s prevented. It 
1s never prudent to leave the matter till it is formed into 
perfect pus, but, at the lateſt, the puncture ſhould be 
made as ſoon as the appearance of digeſted matter can be 
perceived. It happens ſometimes, that when the patient 
is on the point of ſuffocation, a ſudden e N diſ- 
charge gives inſtant relief; as ſoon as the tonſils have 
emptied themſelves, they contract, and by the aſſiſtance 
of a gargle, made with the decoct. cort. ulmi & mel 
roſæ, a cure is completed in a few days. —— UTERI. 
An abſceſs in the Momb. When an inflammation here 
begins to ſuppurate, bladders of warm water ſhould 
be applied over the part moſt aggrieved; frequent in- 
ceſhons are alſo to adviſed. Oribaſius obſerves, that 
theſe ab/ceſſes ſometimes diſcharge themſelves into the 
cavity of the uterus, at others into the inteſtinum 
rectum, or into the bladder. Foreſtus ſays, that if 
the diſcharge is into the cavity of the womb, and is 
whitiſh, the patient may recover; but the ulcer con- 
tinuing, too often is productive of diſcouraging effects. 
Obſerve, when enquiry is made concerning an ab/ceſs 
of any particular part, the reader will do well if he turns 
| alſo to what is ſaid on an inflammation and ulcer of the 
ſame. Authors to be conſulted on ab/ceſſes are Hippocrates, 
Aretæus, Celſus, Paulus Agineta Oribaſius, Aetius, 
Actuarius, Hildanus, &c. and among thoſe of later date, 
Boerhaave, Wiſeman, 'Turner, Heiſter, Sharp, Deaſe, and 
Bell. VESsIe& URINARIZ. An abſceſs in the 
urinary Bladder. An inflammation in the bladder is 
ſometimes followed by an abſceſs When this happens, it 
is known by an exacerbation of the ſymptoms, and a ſenſe 
of weight in the parts about the perinæum and pubes. 
In order to the cure, inject emollient fluids, mixed with 
warm milk, into the bladder, very frequently, to haſten 


y | the ſuppuration, and to ſolicit the diſcharge into the 


cavity thereof. If the pus is not evacucated in due 

time, it acquires an acrimony, and corrodes the adja- 
cent parts, produces fiſtulas, and other inconveniences. 
If the injections fail, there is no reſource but that of an 


operation, which, though rarely required, two examples 
are recorded in Bonet Sepulch. lib. iii. 
ABSCISSIO, an Anscrss rox, or cutting off any thing, 
or a part of it. From ab and ſcindo, to cut. | 
Apocope abſciſſio is uſed in many ſenſes, but moſtly to 
expreſs the cutting away an unſound part, and that a ſoft 
one ; for the cutting away of bones is called amputation ; 
though when ſmall fragments only are to be ſeparated, 
the word ab/c:ſſio is ſometimes uſed. This word alſo ex- 
preſſes the ſudden termination of a diſeaſe in death, be- 
fore it arrives at its decline. Celſus, to expreſs a loſs of 
voice, frequently ſays abſciſſa vox. | 
ABSINTHIUM. Wormwoop. 


Ayr, unpleaſant. Authors vary much in their ac- 
count of the etymology of this word. However, the Eng- 
liſh name is W an Anglo-Saxon one. It is one 


amongſt 


leaves, hoary only underneath, the ſtalks are purpliſh, 


um ſeriphium tenuifolia marina Narbonenſis of Linnzus. 


AS. ÞF 


amongſt the moſt famous of the bitter plants, ſays Dr. 
Cullen, and has been uſed with much commendation for 
every purpoſe of bitters, the leaves of the ab/inthium vul- 
gare are the beſt. 7 » 

Botaniſts enumerate no leſs than thirty-two different 
ſpecies. 12 

The ſorts in uſe are as follow: 5 

I. Abjinthium Vulgare, called alſo ab/enthium latifoli- 
um, ab/inthium Ponticum ſeu Romanum officinarum, Ba- 
thypicron. It is the artemiſia ab/inthium vulgaris, foliis 
compoſitis multifidis, floribus ſubgloboſis pendulis, re- 
ceptaculo villoſo of Linnæus, who calls it artemiſia a&/an- 
thium. 

Common wWwORMwO OB. 

Wormwood is a perennial plant, with hoary divided 
leaves, firm woody ſtalks, which die in winter, ſmall 
yellow diſcous flowers, hanging downwards along the 


fides of the ſtalks and branches. It hath alſo thick woody 


14 ] 
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is a defect of bile; it is a warm ſtomachic, but gives place 
to more agreeable bitters, though its extract, made with 
water, 1s a very agreeable and ſimple bitter, and is the beſt 
way of giving this otherwiſe offenſive medicine. Taken 
in vinegar, it removes the oppreſſion occaſioned by eatin 
muſhrooms, and is an antidote againſt the poiſon of the 
white chamzleon, and of hawks, 
It is hurtful when the fibres are too tenſe; in ſuch con- 
ſtitutions a frequent uſe of it in wines, &c. produces a 
eral waſting z the ſight is particularly injured by it. 
t is deſtructive to bees, keeps inſects from granaries, and 


kills moths. 


heat is the moſt grateful. 
'The preparations from wormwood now in uſe are not 


ſo numerous as formerly ; the principal of them are as 
follow. 


This herb gives out all its virtues by maceration, either 
to water, or to ſpirit; but the watery infuſion without 


roots. if 18 | \ 
The common ſort grows in lanes and waſte places, hath | Extractum Abſinthii. 

large leaves, divided into ſeveral deeply indented ſegments, Boll the dried leaves of wormwood in water, ſupplying th 

of a whitiſh green colour above, and whiter underneath, | freſh water as required, until the herb hath given out al Þ 

they are broader than thoſe of any other ſpecies; it] its virtues, ſtrain the liquor through flannel, and evapo- 5 

flowers in June and July. When the ſeeds are ripened, | rate it with a gentle heat to a due conſiſtence for making 5 


it dies almoſt totally, except a little tuft, which endures 

the winter. | 

2. Abſinthium Romanum, called alſo abinthium tenui- 

folium, ab/inthium Ponticum, ab/inthium minus. It is 

the artemi/ia ab/inthium Pontica tenuifolia, foliis multi- 
artitis ſubtus tomentoſis, floribus ſubrotundis nutanti- 

bas receptaculo nudo of Linnzus. . 
ROMAN WORMWOOD. | | 
It hath numerous and finely divided dark-coloured 


and all its parts are ſmaller than thoſe of the other ſpecies. 
It is a native of Italy, ſome ſay of Hungary and Thrace; 
but as hardy and as eaſily raiſed as the other ſpecies; the 
roots ſoon = and ſend up new ſtalks in abundance. 


3. Abſinthium Maritimum, called alſo abfenthium "WY, 


phium, abſinthium marinum. It is the artemiſia ab/inthi- 


SEA WORMWOOD. 

This is alſo called Roman wormwood, but very im- 

properly. Its leaves are finely divided, and hoary all over; 
it grows in our falt marſhes, and on the ſea coaſts. 
4. Abſinthium Alpinum. MounTAIN WORMWOOD. It is 
alſo called artemiſia, and genipi. It is procumbent, fine- 
leaved, and covered with a gloſſy filk-like down. It 
grows on the Alps, &c. but not uſed in England. 


5. Abſinthium Valeſiacum, called alſo ab/inthium ſeri- 


phium, and herba alba. | 

MouNTAIN WORMWOOD OF VALAIS. 

It is erect, fine-leaved, and covered with a cotton-like 
down; the leaves are curled about the edges, are pulpy 


alſo, and of an oblong rounded figure. It grows on ſandy 


roads in Switzerland. 


All the ſpecies have nearly the ſame properties. The 


ab/inthium maritim. is leſs unpleaſant than the ab/znthium 
vulg. even its eſſential oil is more agreeable than the oil 


diſtilled from the other. This ſpecies is not ſo antiſeptic 


as the common ſort, but it is a better ſtomachic, and in 
this it differs but little from the Roman. The ab/inthium 
Romanum is leſs diſagreeable than either the common or 
the ſea wormwoods, and is the moſt eligible of the three 
as a ſtomachic and corroborant; it agrees with the abro- 
tanum fæmin. and with the flor. cham. better than with 
the ab/enthium com. being not ſo ſtimulating; the ab/in- 
thium maritimum is often ſubſtituted for it. The two 
laſt named ſorts are not introduced into this country; but 
Haller informs us, that the abſinthium Alpinum is bitter- 


into ſoft pills. 


in which the offenſive flavour reſides ; whence, to ſave 
both trouble and expence, the liquor which remains after 
diſtilling the eſſential oil may be ſaved, to obtain the ex- 
tract from, care being taken not to have uſed a dirty ſtill, 
nor let the liquor remain in it long before it is taken out 
for the intended evaporation. 

An extract made with ſpirit hath all the flavour as well 
as the bitter: but is now thrown out of the London Phar- 


macopœia of 1788. 


Oleum Eſſent. Abſinth. 


Freſh wormwood leaves, moderately dried, when diſ- 
tilled with water, give out their whole taſte and odour 
thereto, and with the water ariſes their eſſential oil, in 


1] which reſides their nauſeous taſte and flavour, but none 


of their bitterneſs. | | 

In ſome ſeaſons jþ x. of this herb yields 3 ij. or more 
of its oil, in others ih xx. will hardly yield 3 j. In rainy 
ſeaſons, and in moiſt ſoils, it affords its oil in the great- 
eſt quantities. In drier ſeaſons the oil is more reſinous, 
and of a green colour. Ef 

This oil is extolled by Hoffman as an antiſpaſmodic and 
anodyne. From one to three drops it is given as an anti- 
ſpaſmodic, or he diſſolves 3 j. in 3}. of the ſp. vini. R. and 


Boerhaave commends it in tertian fevers, thus, R Ol. abf. 
gt. vij. ſac. alb. 3 j. bene triturat. & adde ſal tartari 3 ij. 
aq. abſ. 3 vij. m. Of this mixture he orders the patient 


the two hours are expired; but before beginning with this 
medicine the feet ſhould be bathed in warm water. He 
alſo orders this oil to be made up with the crumb of bread 
into pills, which are to be given two hours before each 
meal, to deſtroy worms. | 

The oil of the ab/inthium maritim. is more agreeable 
than that of the ab/inthium vulg. and it poſſeſſes all the 


virtues of the plant, this is alſo thrown out of the London 


Pharmacopceia of 1788. 
Conſerva Ab ſ. Maritim. 


Take the tender tops of the ſea wormwood, and pick 
from them all the harder part of the ſtalks; then beat 


This extract hath all the bitter of the herb, without its 
ill flavour; the water carries off in evaporating all the oil, 


directs ſix or ten drops for a doſe in any convenient vehicle. 


to take 3 ij. two hours before the fit approaches, and to 
repeat the ſame quantity every quarter of an hour, until 
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„ iſh, aromatic, and uſeful againſt intermittents: he alſo | them into a conſerve with tripple their weight of lump- 5 
j fays, that the ab/inthium Valeſiacum is acrid and aroma- | ſugar. 1 5 | 5 
1 tic, but not bitter. This conſerve ſhould be made freſh every year; alone 5 
| The common wormwood hath a ſtrong ſmell, and is] it is an uſeful medicine in ſome caſes where the herb is 5 
6 intenſely bitter to the taſte. Theſe qualities are moſt re- indicated, and deſerves a place in the ſhops as well as - 
FT markable in os ay Hh which loſe part of their ill ſmell | any of the tribe. 9 
1 by drying. The flowers are nearly as bitter as the leaves, | | | 2h 
"ll bat DE Gomes the roots are ww and aromatic, with- Sal Abſinth. Salt of Wormwood. 2 1 
1 out the bitterneſs of the other parts of the plant. It is made by burning the dried herb to aſhes, as in 1a] 
1 The whole plant powerfully reſiſts putrefaction, hence] making other fixt alkaline ſalts. See the article Al- 8 
it is a principal ingredient in antiſeptic fomentations. It | CALI. | a 


. is uſcful in all cold phlegmatic diſorders, and where there | The kali preparatum is now uſed for the ſal abhin⸗ 


thii, 


firſt, ab/orbent medicines do the latter. 175 


diſſolved in vinegar. 


take place in our bodies, viz. the nutrition is abſorbed 


ABS 


th, no formula being inſerted in the London Pharma- | 


for this preparation. — And indeed no 


coperia of 17a, j manifeltel by their indiſcriminate 
ſenfible difference 1 mary See ABSINTHIUM. It 


ſe in practice. — ALPIN UM. de 
1 200 : name of a ſpecies of PTARMICA. —— CORYMB. 
AnuuM, and 'TTENUIFOL. CORYMB. &c. GOLDEN cup- 
WEED. — SANTONICUM INDICUM. See SANTONICUM. 
ABSORBENTIA. ABSORBENTS 3 from ab/orbeo, to 
drink up. All medicines which have the power of drying 
up redundant humours, either internally or externally,-are 
thus denominated. Theſe conſiſt o ſea-ſhells, coral, 
burnt hartſhorn, crabs-eyes, chalk, boles, &c. 
Under this claſs are included ſuch medicines as are 
called edulcorantia, for that term can only ſignify that the 
animal fluids are by them rendered leſs ſharp; and this 18 
only effected by breaking off the points of their particles, 
or bo ſo abſorbing them by ſoft and porous bodies that 
they cannot be perceived; increaſe of motion does th 


rbents are a ſpecies of demulcents. 
TH fixed alcaline ſalts, beſides their abſorbent virtue, 
being joined with acids, acquire other properties for 
they incide and diffolve viſcid and tough humours, and by 
a gentle ſtimulus either move the belly, promote urine, 
or become diaphoretic. : 
Iron, coral, bole, chalk, &c. have a degree of aſtrin- 
ency. 
: Aberbents are not convenient where a viſcid colluvies 
abounds in the ſtomach, as is often the caſe in burning, 
bilious, and heCtic fevers; but are very proper to prepare 
the body for evacuations when acidities abound in the firſt 
paſſages. | 
If the intention is to abſorb, conſtringe, and ſtrengthen 
at the ſame time, give chalk, coral, oyſter or egg-ſhells ; 
if to reſtrain a ſeminal flux, ſome prefer the cuttle-bone ; 
if to looſen the belly, give magneſia; if to provoke urine, 
the crabs-eyes; if to promote perſpiration, the burnt 
hartſhorn ; if to diſſolve coagulated blood, the crabs-eyes 


The word ab/orbentia is alſo applied to ſeveral veſſels in 
the human body, viz. the lacteals, which abſorb the chyle; | 
the cutaneous veſſels, which admit of water from the at- 
moſphere, and from baths, &c. to enter into the body, 
and other veſſels which, opening into a cavity in the body, 


either naturally or accidentally take up any fluids that are | 


extravaſated, and convey them into the circulating blood. 
The term is applied to the abſorbent veſſels, which are 
called alſo lacteals and lymphatics. See LAcrEA Vaſa, and 
LYMurH Ductus. The following kinds of abſorption 


from the inteſtines, by veſſels called there lacteals, which 
are the ſame ab/orbents as are every where elſe; ſecond- 
ly, by bibulous orifices over the external parts of our 
bodies; thirdly, by the ſame kind on the internal ſur- 
faces of all cavities, as is evident from an aſcites going 
off from this abſorption ſometimes. Dr. Hunter ſays, 
that abſorption is ſolely the office of the lymphatics. 

As to abſorption through the ſkin, let it be conſidered 
that the uſe of baths, ſomentations, &c. are in a great 
meaſure founded thereon, and alſo that they demonſtrate 
how great a quantity of fluid may be received into the 
body this way. After rubbing the hand well, it hath, in 
a quarter of an hour, imbibed an ounce and a half of 
warm water; at the ſame rate then the whole body 
would have received fix or ſeven pounds. Dr. Munro, 
ſen. of Edinburgh, ſays that the power of abſorption 
leſſens with our ſtrength. Mr. Cruikſhanks remarks, in 
Clare's Eſſay on Abſceſſes, &c. that they are abſorbent 
veins which open into the cavities of the body is evident, 


when we conſider that in an aſcites the extravaſated fluid | 


1s frequently received into the circulation, and then is 
diſcharged by urine or by ſtool. And, as Dr. Hunter 
hath obſerved, this matter is demonſtrated beyond a 
doubt by the following experiment made on a living dog; 
an opening was made into the cavity of his belly, and 
three quarts of warm water were injected therein and ſe- 
cured; in about fix hours after he was examined, and 
not above four ounces of the water was remaining there. 

Farther ſatisfaction on this ſubje&t may be received 
from what is ſaid on the power of the external abſorption 
— the human body by Dr. Wilkinſon, in the Medical 

uſeum, vol. ii. p. 117, &c. And with reſpect to ab- 
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ſorption in the internal parts, ſee Dr. Hunter's Medical 
Commentaries ; alſo obſervations thereon by Dr. Garner, 
in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 229, &c. | 

' ABSORPTIO: See ABSORBERE. | 

ABSTERGENTIA, from abftergeo, to wipe off, AB» 
STERGENTS or CLEANSING MEDICINES. They are of the 
ſaponaceous nature, capable of diflolving concretions 
formed of earth and oil, &c. which water, ſimply as an 
abluent, cannot effect: they are alſo called Detergentia. 

ABSTERSIVUS, Abſterſive, cleanſing, wiping away; 
of the ſame import with Deter/or:us. 

ABSTINENTIA, ABSTIENCE. This, when duly regu- 
lated, is moſt uſeful to the ſedentary, as a preventive of 
diſeaſes. | | 

ABSTRACTITIUS, ABsTRACTITIOUs. Thus the na- 
tive ſpirits of aromatic vegetables are called, to diſtinguiſh 
them from ſpirits produced by fermentation. - 

ABSUS. The EcypTian Lotus. See Raii Hiſt. 

ABUTILON, an Arabicname for the YyELLow MALLOW; 
of which Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. See ALTHAA 
'THEOPHRASTI, &c. 

ABVACUATIO, or Abevacuatio. See APOCENOS. 

ABVOLATIO, ABvoLATIoON, flying away. 

ABYSSUS, AByss. In the chemical language this 
word ſignifies a receptacle for the ſeminal matter from 
which all things are formed. Others uſe the word for the 
firſt matter of which all things are formed. | 

ACACALIS, a ſhrub bearing a papilionaceous flower, 
and a ſiliquous fruit, called alſo k:rme/en. ay; 95 ex- 
plains axaxxa to be the flower of the Narciſſus. Raii Hiſt. 

ACACIA, from axægo, to ſharpen. The EGYPTIAN 
THORN, Or BINDING BEAN- TREE. 

Several ſpecies are enumerated by botaniſts, but the 
two ſorts uſed in medicine are, 5 

1. Acacia Vera, called by Caſpar Bauhine acacia foliis 
ſcorpioidis leguminoſæ; and by others, acacia vera Ægyp- 
tiacaz and ſpina Egyptiaca. It is the mimoſa nilotica, or 
mimoſa Egyptiaca, ſpinis ſtipularibus patentibus, fol. bi- 
pinnatis partialibus extimis glandula interſtinctis flore 
luteo, ſpicis globoſis pedunculatis of Linnzus. 

The TRUE ACCACIA or EGYPTIAN THORN: Bn 

2. Acacia Germanica, called alſo prunus fylveſtris. I 
is the prunus ſpinoſa, or prunus ee ſpinoſa, fol. 
lanceolatis, pedunculis ſolitariis of Linnæus. 

The GERMAN ACCACIA, or the GERMAN BLAck- 
THORN, or SLOE-TREE. 

The Egyptian thorn produces the true gum arabic. It 
is remarkable that the leaves and flowers of the black 
thorns are purgative, though the juice from the other 
parts is binding. | 

The acacia uſed in medicine and brought from Egypt, 
is a mild, ſubaſtringent, gummy ſubſtance; we receive it 
in roundiſh pieces, wrapped up in bladders; it is of a 
blackiſh brown colour outwardly, but of a tan colour in- 
wardly; of a hardiſh conſiſtence, but not quite dry. Le- 
mer ar, that “ it is made, by expreſſion, out of the fruit 
of the Egyptian thorn, and that either ripe or unripe : 
from the ripe fruit there is a black juice, from the unripe 
a red-or yellowiſh one, and of a dee ſcent; and that 
this laſt is what is intended by Dioſcorides.” It hath no 
ſmell; applied to the tongue it ſoon ſoftens, is of a mo- 
derately rough but an agreeable taſte, which is followed 
by a ſweetiſhneſs : it totally diſſolves in water, ſo if an 
part is unaffected thereby, that is a fradulent addition 
rectified ſpirit diſſolves but very little of it, and in this it 
differs from moſt of the vegetable aſtringents, for they 
generally give out their virtue to ſpirit of wine as well as 
to water. | ) | 

The German acacia is the inſpiſſated juice of the Ger- 
man wild ſloes; it is of the ſame nature as the true ſort: 
but in England, the inſpiſſated juice of unripe ſloes of 
our own growth is the general ſubſtitute; it is harder, 


heavier, darker coloured, being almoſt black, and ſharper 
taſted than the true ſort. | 


Succus Prunorum Sylveſt. ſive Acacia Germanica. 
: Over a very gentle fire inſpiſſate the juice of unripe 
oes. . 


The doſe is from 9 j. to 3 j. See PRUNUs SYLVEs- 
TRIS, | 


ACACIA ALTERA TRIFOLIA, a ſpecies of labur- 
num, called Cytiſus ſpinoſus; for that called glorioſa, ſee 
6 | Bod Duck 
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Boxpucn INDORUM ;—acacia gummi, ſee ARABicum| The roots are very mucilaginous, and the leaves are ſo 

GUMMI; —Indicana, ſee'TAMARINDUS;—MMalabarica glo-] in a lefler degree. This mucilage is infipid, ſoftening, 

boſa, ſee INTYIA;z—orbis Americani, ſee POINGIANA;— | and a good ſubſtitute for the marſh-mallow. 
Zieylanica, ſee LIGNUM CAMPECHENSE. The herb-women too often ſell the leaves of hellebo- 
| ACACIA FERREA, an iron ſpoon. —— Acacia is alſo a | raſter, or bear's foot, or ſphondylium, or cow's parſnep, 
1 name of the courbaril. for the bear's breech. | FTE 
ACACOS, from a negative, and xa, bad. It is] The common bear's breech is the acanthus mollis ſa- 


| applied to diſtempers that are more troubleſome than dan- | tivus, foliis ſinuatis inermibus of Linnæus. 
= gerous: alſo to the aphthæ of children. | ACANUS 'THEOPHRASTI, a ſpecies of thiſtle. 


ACAHI, Aru WATER. | ACAPATLI, Lo NO PEPPER. 
ACAID, VINEGAR. ' ACAPNON, axamvey i. e. ſampſuchum, or marjoram. 


ACATJA, alſo called prunus Brafihen/is: It is a large | See ORIGANUM. 9 
tree growing in Braſil. It produces cluſters of yellowiſh | AC AR Us, a ſmall inſect which is ſaid to breed in wax; 
white flowers, which are followed by yellow plums, with | alſo an inſect in the ſkin like a louſe. Vide PHTHIRI- 
a large ſtone in them. The leaves are acid and aſtringent, | As1s. | | 
and are an agreeable ſauce with meat; the wood is light | ACARNA THEOPHRASTI, the FISH-THISTLE; alſo 
as cork, and of a red colour; the buds and tops are uſed | a ſea-fiſh. | 
as pickles. Raii Hiſt, ACARON, the wiLD MYRTLE. 
ACAJAIBA, or AcAIAIBA. The acajaiba is alſo] ACARTUM, Rep-LEap. 
called pomifera & prunifera Indica, anacardium, cajum,, ACATALIS, a JUNIPER-BERRY. | 
caſſu, catee, caj ou, cajous, acajou, & kapa mara. It is the] ACATAPOSIS, incapability of ſwallowing. See DE- 
anacardium pruniferum Indicum, nuce reniformi of | GLUTITIO. | 
Linnizus. The Braſilian name for the anacardium | ACATERA, the larger or black juniper. 
occidentale. 54 | ACATHARSIA, from a, non, and nataipe, to purge. ; 
The CAjou or CASSU-TREE. | That impurity in a diſeaſed body which 1s not yet purged 3 
There is but one ſpecies yet known, and this is the | off. POR 
| ACAJOU, or CASHEW NUT, ſo common in America, andin  ACAULIS, or AcauLos, of a, negative, and xavM%, 
Mt the Weſt Indian iſlands. It produces its fruit in Auguſt | caul:s, a talk or tem. A plant is ſaid to be acaulis, or ® 
and September, except in Brafil, where it is a native, and | without a ſtalk, whoſe flower reſts on the ground, as in , 
'Y there it flowers in theſe months, and bears its fruit | the carline thiſtle. . | 
in December, which, when roaſted, is as agreeable as | And Caſper” Bauhine calls the carline thiſtle, acaulos 
1 an almond. If you bite the whole fruit when raw, it ex- | magno flore. | 
Fs coriates the mouth; therefore it muſt firſt be cut open, | ACAZDIR, Tix. 
1 dipped in water, and ſprinkled with ſalt. ACATEM, or AccA run. See AURICHALCUM. 
1 SR, The acrid oil in the ſhell deſtroys tetters, ring-worms, | ACCELERATORES URINZ. Called alſo urine 
| the Guinea-worm, &c. The painters ule it to make their |/?:mulatores. They haſten the ejection of the urine. 
black colouring durable. The accelerator urine ariſes fleſhy from the ſphinQter 
1 The tree when wounded yields a gum, which reſembles | ani, and ſuperior part of the urethra, and tendinous from 
1 the gum arabic. Rai Hiſt. LD the iſchium. It is inſerted into the corpus cavernoſum, 
i? ACAJOU. See ACAJAIBA. It is alſo a name of the | from near their beginning to a little below their union. 
1 anacardium occidentale. |] Douglas. 
f ACAJOUANUM LIGNUM. This is not the wood | Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the acceleratores urine are 
of the tree that bears the acajou nut. It is mentioned by | fixed to, and ſurround the bulbous part of the vrethra, 
Geoffroy as being of a red colour, and never affected by | meeting in a middle line or tendon, at its external poſterior 
worms, therefore fit for furniture. part. They are blended at the end of the bulbous part of the 
ACATJTUIBA BRASIL. See ANACARDIUM. urethra, with the other muſcles of the part; when theſe 
ACALAI, SALT. | muſcles are put into action, they contract upon the ure- 
ACALCUM, Tin. | | thra, thereby making it narrower and 2 the laſt 
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ACALEPHE, axaanpy, a NETTLE, from a, a negative, | drops of urine. The ſemen alſo meets with a freſh pro- 
Xaany agreeable, and an, a touch, becauſe the touch, as | pulſion from theſe muſcles contracting upon it, when it is 
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it hurts, is not agreeable. in the bulbous part of the urethra, which it is, and no 
There is alſo a fiſh and a-ſea-fowl thus named. farther, in the firſt conatus, and by being in this large cavi- 
ACANOR, a chemical furnace. | ty, would get no farther, was it not for their action; fo 
ACANTHA, from aun, à point, axayla, any ſort of - they are truly accelerators of the ſemen as well as 


. thorn; any thing prickly, or with ſharp points; alſo the | of the urine; and this ſeems the chief reaſon of the bul- 

ſhin, or ſpine of the tibia z and ſometimes the ſpina dorſi. bous part of the urethra, or its being larger in one part 

 ACANTHABOLUS, from axavta, a thorn, and Banau, | than another, that the ſemen and urine might meet with 

to caſt, or caſt out. It is an inftrument deſcribed by Pau- | a reſervoir in their paſſage, which had a freſh contracting 

lus Ægineta, for taking out thorns, or other ſuch like | force or power, to forward their expulſion.: :',* . = 

things, when ſtuck into the fleſh _ ACCESSIO, Accksslox. The beginning of the pa- 
ACANTHA CAU CAS. A ſpecies of globe-thiſtle. | roxyſm of an intermittent fever, &c. 
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ACANTHACEUS ACANTHACEOUS, a botanic term | ACCESSORII, Nervorum octavum Par. 

applied to the plants of the thiſtle kind, which are | ACCESSORIUS. The name which Willis hath e 

prickly. 3 to ſome branches from the eighth pair of nerves. The) 
ACANTHALZUCA, the ſame as echinopus, or glove- ariſe by weral filaments from both ſides of the medulla 

thiſtle. 5 85 ſpinalis of the neck. Having advanced to the firſt verte- 
ACANTHICE, axavJum bαiν, ſuppoſed to be the bra, each is fixed to the back fide of the ganglion of the 

product of the carline thiſtle. nervus ſuboccipitalis, or tenth pair; then again run up- 1 
ACANTHINA MASTICHE, the PIN E-THISTLE. wards into the cranium by the great occipital hole, com- == 
ACANTHINUM (gum.) Sce GUM ARABIC. municate with the ninth and tenth, return out of the cra- 3 


2 


ACANTHION, the HRE DCE-HOOGO. See Ecninus. nium, and in their paſſage join the eighth pair; afters 
ACANTHIUM, the CoTTON-THISTLE. See CaAR- | wards turning backward, and perforating the muſculus 
DUUS TOMENTOSUS. ſterno-maſtoidzus, it terminates in the trapezius, having 
0 PARVA. A ſpecies of carline | firſt ſent ſome branches to the rhomboides. ; p | 
thiſtle. x | ACCESSORIUS (muſculus), i. e. Flexor longus pedis. 
ACANTHUS, from axavba, a thorn. It is alſo called | Vide Fl Exox rains. wb. SORIUS. 4 
 branca urſina, acanthus ſativus vel mollis Virgilii, carduus | ACCESSORIUS SACROLUMBARIS, vel LuuBA- 


acanthus, marmolaria. | LIS. See SACRO LUMBARIS (Accęſſorius.) 
BFAR'S BREECH, or BRANK URSINE. ACCIB. LEAp. 


Miller mentions five ſpecies. It is a native of the ACCIDENS. A syMPToOM. - 
ſouthern parts of Europe, cultivated in our gardens, flowers | ACCIPITRIN A, ſee HiERACIUM, HAWKWEED 3 and 
in June and July, and is perennial, SorHIA. | | 
| 8 AccLIVIS, 
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ACCLIVIS, vide Obliquus aſcendens abdominis. 

ACCRETIO, from ad, and creſco, to grow to; ACCRE- 
TION, GROWTH, and NUTRITION: alſo a growing toge- 
ther "as the fingers to one another. See NUTRICATIO. 

ACCUMULATIO, an ACCUMULATION, Or HEAPING 

THER. | | 
T0 CCUSATIO, vide Indicatio. 
| ACEPHALOS, from a negative, and u:OXAn, a head. 
This word is applied to monſters born without heads. 

ACER, from acris, becauſe of the hardneſs of its wood. 
The MAPLE TREE. . 8 : 

The great maple tree, falſly called SYCAMORE, is the 
acer pſeudo platanus, or acer folii quinquelobis in æqua- 
liter ſerratis, floribus racemoſis of Linnæus. It is alſo 
called platanus tragi, the great maple tree. ; 

Nine ſpecies of acer, are enumerated by botaniſts. I 
s of the claſs of the polygamia monoecia. 0 

The maple is a large tree, common enough in England, 
but a native of Auſtria and Switzerland. 

It is not much in uſe as a medicine, though its juice, 
if drank whilſt freſh, is ſaid to be a good antiſcorbutic. 
All its parts contain a ſaccharine fluid; and if the root, 
trunk, or branches are wounded in the ſpring, a large 
quantity of liquor is diſcharged, which, when inſpiſſated, 

ields a brown ſort of ſugar, and a ſyrup like the melaſſes. 
Lanes quantities of this ſugar is obtained from the trees 
in New England and Canada, and is much uſed in 
France, where it is commonly known by the names of 
faccharum Canadenſe, and ſaccharum acernum, maple ſugar. 
ACER VIRGINIANUM, odorat. Liquid AMBER. 

ACERBITAS, ACERBITY, SOURNESS. 

ACERBUS, Acerb, ſour, harſh; or a ſourneſs with 
aſtringency; alſo bitter. | 


8 ACERID EZ, Aunpid'eg, from as negative, and xnpog, 


wax. Gallen calls plaſters ſo, that are made without 
Wax. | | | 
ACERNUM SACCHARUM. Sugar of the maple 


tree. | 

ACEROSUS, of acus, from axupoy, chaff, It is uſed 
to ſignify that brown ſort of bread which is made without 
firſt ſeparating the bran. 

 ACESTA. Diſtempers which are curable. 7 

ACESTIDES. The names of the chimnies of the 
furnaces where braſs was made. 'They were narrow at 
the top to receive the fumes of the melting metal, and to 
collect them, that the cadmia might be produced more 
abundantly. Alſo the roof of the furnaces in which cop- 
per is fuſed, they are cloſed ſo as to detain the corpuſcles 


which fly off. a 


ACESTIS, a factitious ſort of chryſocolla. 
AcESTORIS, axeroprts, from axo;, a cure. It ſtrictly 
ſignifies a FEMALE PHYSICIAN, and is uſed for a MIDWIFE. 

ACESTRIDES. Midwives. 

ACETABULUM. Koruan, vor n, oZuCapcy, is a 
large cavity in a bone, to receive the convex head of an- 
other, for the advantage of a circular motion. 'The 
large cavity in the os coxendix 1s thus named, which re- 
ceives the head of the os femoris. This cavity is called 
the cup, from its likeneſs to an ancient ſaucer in which 
vinegar was brought to the table, and thence named ace- 
tabula, from acetum, vinegar, and tabula, a table. This 
derivation ſeems very probable, as o&yCagoy, which is the 
{ame meaſure as the ancients called acetabulum, ſeems to 
be derived from ofoc, vinegar. The acetabulum, which 
receives the head of the thigh-bone, is formed by the 
juncture of the os ilium, iſchium, and os pubis; the 
edye of this cavity is called ſupercilium, and 1s very pro- 


minent on the upper part; the cavity is deeper on the 


upper and back part than on the lower and fee part. 


In the natural ſtate this cavity is increaſed by an addi- 


tional elaſtic circle, which is united to its edge; it yields 
eaſily both ways to any preſſure, but recovers itſelf when 
the force is removed. 

Acetabulum alſo fignifies a ſort of glandular ſubſtance 
— in the placenta of ſome animals. See CoTyLE- 

NES, | 

The ancient meaſure thus named was about the one- 

eighth of a pint. 

Acetabulum is alſo a ſort of craſſula, and a name for 
the androſace and the herb umbilicus J. eneris, Which ſee, 
and craſſula likewiſe. | 


ACETABULUM MAR. MIN. See ANDROSAGE. \ 


©. 2 


AcETAR, a ſallad of raw herbs, to be eaten with 


vinegar. 


ACETARIUM SCORBUTICUM. A kind of pickle 
in which Dr. Bate. adviſes ſcorbutic patients to dip their 


victuals before they eat it. It is thus made: R Fol. coch- 
lear. marin. J 11j. ſacchar alb. 3 vj. ſal cochlear. 3 i. bene 
contund. ſimul. & adde ſucc. aurant. 3 vj. 


ACE TOS A, or Ackrosvs, eager or ſour; in Eng- 


liſh it is called soRREL, from the Saxon word, which 


ſignifies ſour. 


Miller hath reckoned up about eighteen different ſpe- 
cies, of which the following are ſometimes uſed in medi- 
Cine. 

1. Aceto ſa e called alſo acetoſa pratenſis, acetoſa 
arvenſis. It is the rumeæx acetoſa of Linnæus, i. e. rumex 
pratenſis, foliis oblongis ſagittatis, floribus dioicis of Lin- 
neus. 0 

COMMON SORREL: 8 4, 

It is a ſpecies of lapathum, called soux Dock, whoſe 
leaves are ſour, but not the root, which is bitter. It 
grows in the meadows and common fields. 

2. Acetoſa Romana, called alſo acetoſa rotundi folia 
hortenſis. It is the rumex ſcutatus, or rumex Helveticus, 
foliis cordato haſlatis, ramis divergentibus, floribus her- 
maphroditis of Linnzus. | | | 

The Roman, FRENCH, ROUND=LEAVED, or GARDEN 
SoRREL. 


It is common in our gardens, and in many places it is 


known by the name of GREEN SAUCE. 

3. Acetoſella, called alſo trifolium acetoſum vulgare 
oxytripbyllum, panis cuculi. It is the oxalis acetoſella; or 
oxalis foliis ternatis, ſcapo unifloro, flore albo, capſulis 
pentagonis elaſticis, radice ſquamoſo articulata of Linnæus. 

Woo SORREL. | ; 

It grows wild in the woods, and flowers in April. The 
leaves are ſhaped like a heart, ſtanding three together on 
one ſtalk. | | 

All the ſorrels loſe much by drying. They are all 
mildly acid, without any particular nel or flavour; the 
common is the leaſt, the wood the moſt agreeable; they 
cool, quench thirſt, are antiputreſcent, antiſcorbutic, and 
diuretic. : 

R The ſeeds are ſlightly aſtringent, but neither ſour nor 
itter. | | 

If the leaves are bruiſed, they afford a large portion 
of a green juice with very little preſſure. If this juice 
18 4 to ſubſide, a clear reddiſh fluid ſoon appears, 
which if poured from the fæces, is one of the moſt agrees 
able preparations from theſe herbs. It may be mixed 
with whey, and is then a moſt acceptable and uſeful 
drink in fevers of all kinds. A decoction of the whole 
plant is a very agreeable ſubſtitute for wine, when wine 
is coveted by a patient to whom we cannot prudently 
allow it. The leaves are as powerful ſuppurants as the 
roots of white lilies. If the leaves of any of the ſorrels 
are boiled in milk, an agreeable whey is ſoon ſeparated, 
which is inferior to none for its palatableneſs. _ 

A great part of the acid of ſorrel may be obtained in 
the form of a concrete ſalt, which is more acid than that 
of tartar, more eaſily ſoluble in water, and leſs, if at all, 
purgative : the wood ſorrel yields near one-hundredth 
part of the weight of the freſh leaves. As the uſual me» 
thod of obtaining eſſential ſalts from vegetables by depu- 
ration and evaporating their juices, then ſetting them to 
cryſtallize, is extremely tedious, the following proceſſes 
are given as being more expeditious. | 

Spieſſius orders the reſpeCtive plant to be taken and 
gently dried in the ſhade, then, being cut ſmall, to pour 
on it a proper.quantity of the ſp. vini R. to digeſt them in 
a gentle heat till there is a tincture of a deepiſh green 
colour; then pouring this tincture into a glaſs cucurbit, 
diſtil with the heat of a water-bath, until ſo much ſpirit 
is raiſed, as to leave the remainder as thick as honey 
then ſuffering it to reſt until it is perfectly cold, cryſtals 
of a pyramidal ſhape will be found on the ſides of the 
veſſel. See Miſcel. Berol. continuat. ii. p. 91,92. 

Stahl adviſes us to cut the herb ſmall, after gently dry- 
ing it, and make a ſtrong tincture with ſp. vini R. then 
pouring off this tincture, add to the reſiduum a freſh pore 
tion of the ſp. vini R. and digeſt as before ; continue to 
add more ſpirit until the herb ceaſes to tincture it; _ 
gently dry the reſiduum, * boil it in water to 
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See AcerTUM ESURINUM. 
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all the ſaline parts; paſs this decoction through a filter, 


and evaporate to a due conſiſtence; after which ſet it in a 
cool place to ſhoot. See Stahlii Fund: Chem. p. 68. 
Of theſe two proceſſes, the firſt is perhaps beſt adapted 
for plants of the ſweet, and the ſecond for thoſe of the 
acid kind, both which ſort of plants give out all their 
virtue with their eſſential ſalts, conſequently with a ſmall 
portion of them diſſolved in a proper quantity of pure 
water, we may; as with the oleaſacchara, prepare the 
waters of thoſe plants, without the trouble of a diſtillation, 
and alſo the waters of thoſe plants which cannot be ob- 
tained by the uſe of a ſtill. 

The ſalt of wood ſorrel-may be ſubſtituted for the ſalt 
or juice of lemons. | 

Conſerv. Lujulæ. Conſerve of Wood Sorrel; 

Take the freſh leaves of wood ſorrel, and beat them 

into a conſerve, with triple their weight of lump ſugar. 


This preparation keeps well, and of all the conſerves | 


this is the moſt palatable, being agreeably acid, and poſ- 
ſefled of a flavour ſomewhat reſembling tine tea: | 
ACETOSA ESURINA. Eſurine ſpirit of vinegar. 


ACETOSELLA, Wood SORREL. See ACETOSA. 

ACETUM. VINEGAR. 8 | 

Vegetable liquors, in proportion to the quantity of their 
ſaccharine parts, ferment into a weaker or ſtronger kind 
of wine; a ſecond fermentation produces vinegar the 
next change they undergo is the laſt, and that 1s into a 
putrid ſtate. 

When malt liquor becomes acid it is called allicar. Al- 
legar. It is not ſo proper either for medical uſe, or for 
preſerving pickles, as the wine vinegar is; for it abounds 
too much with a glutinous matter that is productive of 
many diſadvantages. 

If vinegar is diſtilled with a heat not exceeding that of 
boiling water, it yields firſt a phlegmatic liquor (which is 
a vinous ſpirit, and may be uſed as ſuch); then a ſlightly 
acid one, whichis ſucceeded by ſtronger and ſtronger acids, 
till the matter remaining becomes thick as honey; if now 
it is urged with a ſtronger fire, an empyreumatic oil 
aſcends, and a penetrating acid ſpirit, tainted with the ill 
ſmell and yellow colour of the oil; and at laſt there 


remains a black coal, which when burnt into white 


aſhes, yields a conſiderable proportion of fixt alcaline 
ſalt. „ 

The ſtronger and more ſpirituous the wine, the ſtronger 
is the vinegar into which it is converted. Geoffroy ſays, 
that vinegars made of the German and French wines, ſa- 
turate from one-fortieth to one-twelfth their weight of 
fixt alcaline alt. | 

The acetous acid is concentrated by congelation, taking 
care to throw out the ice before it thaws; by diſtillation 
from alkalies, or from metallic bodies, particularly cop- 
per; by this laſt method it may be made to ſaturate near 
equal to its own weight of a fixt alkaline ſalt. This acid 


is called radical vinegar. When the acid of vinegar is 
combined with alkalies, earths, or metals, dry the neutral 


ſalt ſo formed, and then the acetous acid may be ſepa- 
rated in a very concentrated ſtate, by the addition of 
concentrated vitriolic acid. 
_ Vinegar is mixed with the mineral acids by ſome frau- 
dulent dealers, but is thus detected: if a ſaturated ſolu- 
tion of any calcareous earth, as chalk, made with ſtrong 
vinegar, be added to ſuch as is ſuſpected of containing 
the vitriolic acid, no change will enſue if the ſuſpected 
vinegar was pure; but if it contained only a minute por- 
tion of that acid, the mixture will immediately become 
milky, and on ſtanding a ſhort time, depoſits a white 
ſediment. The diſtilled vinegar ſometimes contains a 
portion of lead, which is diſcovered by taking a ſmall 
ome thereof, and adding to it a little of te aqua 
ali. If on the mixture being made a cloudineſs appears, 
or a white powder falls, there is lead diſſolved in it. 
The acetous acid differs from all the others: it differs 
from all the acids in general in its particular odour; from 
the native vegetable acids, in ſubtilty and volatility, and 
in not being obtainable in the form of a concrete ſalt ; 
from the mineral, in its habitude to different bodies, and 
the nature of the compounds it forms with them: thus, 
whatever the acetous acid joins, it is diſlodged by the ap- 
proach of a mineral acid; and compounds formed of the 
acetous acid and fixed alkalies, diſſolve in fp. vin. R. but 
thoſe with the mineral acids and the ſame alkali will not. 


t 
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The fermentation which changes wine into vinegar 
ou the latter ſeveral properties, extremely different 
rom thoſe of the former, e. gr: the firit diſtillation ſron 
3 extinguiſheth fire, but the brit from wine feeds 
it. Fermented vegetable ſpirit is the only thing that in- 
toxicates; and the ſpirit of vinegar is the antidote to in- 
toxication. The ſame liquor, which in the ſtate of wine 
became weaker by boiling, in the ſtate of vinegar becomes 
ſtronger thereby. a 12 . 

Vinegar diflolves animal earths, if not very much mixed 
with gelatinous matter; the earth of alum; the mineral 
calcareous earths; feveral metallic ſubſtances, as zinc 
iron, copper, tin, lead, biſmuth, and the regulus of AN 
timony. It diſſolves the vegetable inſpiſſated juices, and 
extracts the virtues of many plants; but ſometimes its 
acidity ſpoils their medicinal qualities, though in other in- 
ſtances it improves them; as in the intention of uſing the 
gum ammoniacum, garlic, ſquills, &c. It mingles equally 
with the blood and its ſerum, and with moſt of the anj- 
mal fluids, without thickening them; but rather, as 
Boerhaave obſerves, attenuates and reſolves: Dr. Alſton, 


| of Edinburgh, ſays that, “ It is antifeptic, and poſſeſſes 


all the virtues of the acids in general; that it is preferable 
to lemon juice, or any mineral acid; it peculiarly cor- 
rects narcotics, as opium, hemlock, henbane, deadl 
nightſhade, &c. to the ill effects of which it is the antidote.” 
In inflammatory and putrid diſtempers, in many inſtances, 
its efficacy is truly wonderful; in ardent fevers it is one 
of the moſt certain antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics; in pu- 
trid diſorders it equally excels as a preſervative and re- 
ſtorer. Fainting, lethargic and hyiteric paroxyſms are 
much reheved by it, if applied to the noſe and mouth 3 
even in many inſtances more than by volatile alkaline 
ſpirits, or fetid gums. In the ardent biliary fevers, as 
the miliary, it is a powerful aſſiſtant. It eures ſurteits 
from animal food. It is faid to cure the bite of a mad 
dog. | | | 

Externally applied vinegar is a powerſul reſolvent and 
relaxant: When applied to any ſenſible membrane, it 
acts as an aſtringent; and, more or leſs diluted with 
water, is an excellent gargle for an inflamed throat, alſo 
for an injection to moderate the flour albus. In ſhort, 
to relate. its many good qualities as a medicine might 
well be the ſubject of a particular treatiſe, See AciDa. 

An imprudent uſe of vinegar is not without conſiderable 
inconveniencies; large and frequent doſes too much co- 
agulate the chyle, and produce not only a leanneſs but 
an atrophy; when taken to exceſs, to reduce a corpulent 
habit, tubercles in the lungs and a conſumption has been 
the conſequence: young children, old people, thoſe whoſe 
circulation is languid, vital heat flefective, and digeſtion 
weak, ſhould be very ſparing in its uſe. 

The doſe, according to the different circumſtances of 
the caſe requiring it, and the conſtitution of the patient, 
may be from Zſs: to 3 ii. 

See the Dictionary of Chemiſtry, tranſlated from the 
French of Mr. Macquer, edit. 2. article VINEGAR. Cul- 
len's Mat. Med. 

ACETUM DISTILLATUM, ſeu Sp. Aceti. Di- 
STILLED VINEGAR. 

Diſtil wine vinegar with a gentle heat as long as the 
drops fall free from an empyreuma. a 

The firſt pint that is drawn off is a weak vinous ſpirit, 
and ſhould be taken away, another receiver being placed 
for the acid. Malt vinegar, however ſtrong, by reaſon of 
its viſcid quality, is not only improper for diſtilling on ac- 
count thereof, but alſo becauſe it ſo readily receives an 
empyreumatic taſte; a circumſtance to which the beſt wine 
vinegar is ſubject, if more than about two-thirds is drawn 
over. That called —coLCHIcUuM AUTUMN. See COLCHI- 
CUM.—EgURINUM, Hungry Vinegar. When vinegar 18 
concentrated it creates an appetite, hence this name; 
called alſo acetoſa eſurina.—LyTHARGYRITIs, and 
PLUMBI. See PLUMBUM.—PROPHYLACTICUM is thus 
made. R flor. lavend. & roriſm. fol. rutæ, abſinth. ſalviæ, 
menth. IA m. i. aceti vini cong. i. infund. in B. A. per 8 
dies. & hujus tinct. b. i.camph. 3 ĩij. m. f.—Acetum acet. 
proph. alſo called the VINEGAR OF THE FOUR THIEVES for 
during the plague at Marſeilles, four perſons by the uſe of 
it, attended many of the ſick unhurt; under the colour of 
their ſervice, they robbed the ſick and the dead, one of 
them being apprehended, ſaved himſelf from the gallows 


by diſcovering this remedy.—SciLLz. See SCILLA- 
NA | ACHAHI. 
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-ACHAI. ALUM-WATER. 5 
ACH ARIS TON. Achariſtus ſignifies thankleſs. Aetius 
and Galen deſeribe ſome compoſitions of ſingular efficacy 
under this name; becauſe, as they cured quickly, the 
vatient valued them the leſs, and ſo made no returns of 
their benefits. | | 
ACHICOLUM. The fornix, tholus, or ſudatorium 
of the ancient-baths, which was a hot room to ſweat in, 
called alſo arch:tholus. . 5 
ACHILLEA, a ſpecies of millefolium, alſo a name of 
the ptarmica. The achilleas take their name from Achilles. 
Linnzus uſes the word achillea as the generic term for 
arrow, milfoil, or ſneezwort. See MILLEFOLIUM ; for 
that called—AGERATUM ſee Ageratum.—GALLICA, 
Mountain rag-wort, or corn-marigold. —LUTEA, ſee 
Ageratum. —MoNTANA. A ſpecies of jacobea, called 
five-leaved rag-wort See Jacobæa alpina.—PTARMICA 
ſee Ptarmica. | 
ACHILLEION. A name forthe ſponge of which tents 
are made; becauſe Achilles made them of it. 
ACHILLES. A large fort of barley which was uſed 
in Greece. | 
ACHILLIS 'TENDO, ſee 'TenDo AcHILLIS. 
ACHIOTE. The red grains of achiotl made into 
lozenges... | 
ACHIOTL: alſo the the b:xa owicdi, daburi. A ſort 
of orleana, growing in New Spain and Braſil. The 
tincture made of the fruit and»uted in chocolate is thus 
made: take the grains when ripe, infuſe them in hot 
water; the ſettling is made into cakes, ad is uſed as a 
paint for the face. The roucou which the Indians call 
achiotl or urucu, the Dutch orleane, and we roucou, is 
a meal or flour of a ſeed got in the Leeward Iſlands and 
the iſle of St. Domingo; theſe ſceds are of a vermilion 
colour. The roucou is made in theſe iſlands as we make 
ſtarch. Chuſe the roucou of the deepeſt violet colour, 
and very dry. Its chief uſe is among the dyers. See 
ORLEANA. | 
ACHLYS. A dimneſs of fight : from axave, darkneſs 
or cloudineſs. It alſo fignities a ſmall ſcar or mark over 
the pupil, of a light blue colour. It is ſynonymous with 
caligo corner, or blindneſs from opacity of the cornea. 
See Cullen's Noſology. It is the Leucomanephelium of 
DAUVAGES, aud is deſcribed a ſpeck of the cornea, ſome- 
what pellucid, which occaſions objects to appear as if 
ſeen through ſmoke, or a cloud, and lence are more ob- 
ſcured. By inſpection obliquely it is diſcovered to be 
different from the opacity of the aqueous humour, ac- 
com panying ſome diſeaſes of the eye. This ſpecies often 


ariſes from a variolous ophthalmy, or moiſt one, or what- 


ever can reader the coruca opaque; in infants, as their 
years encreate, it often vaniſhes ſpontaneouſly. The 
Juice of punpernel, either the blue or purple, dropt into 
the eye twice a day for the ſpace of a week; the juice of | 
the common ſtar- thiſtle, and bluc- bottle are uſeful: ſugar- 
candy powdered is often ſufficient. Emetic wine, which 
is the leaſt hurtful may with advantage be dropt into the 
eye. The vapor of aniſeed, or fennel-ſeed water, are of 
ſervice. See Wallis's Nofologia Methodica Oculorum. 

ACHNE. CHAFF or the FROTH OF THE SEA, Hip- 
pocrates expreſſes by it a whitiſh mucilage obſerved in the 
cyes of patients who have fevers: alſoa white mucus in the 
tauces thrown up from the lungs. Beſides theſe it fig- 
nifies I IN. | 

ACHOR. Ladtumen: abas, acores. The cruſta lactea 
of authors, and in England the sCALD HEAD. Trallian 
lays, that it is a ſore on the outſide of the head, full of 
little perforations, which diſcharge a humour like ichor, 


whence its name. He farther ſays, that the cerion re- 


ſembles an achor; but that the mouths of the perfo- 
rations are larger, reſembling the cells of 4 honey-comb, 
whence the name; the matter is alſo nearly of the con- 
iſtence of thin honey. When theſe diſeaſes ſpread, the 
<rum which ouzes out, dries, and forms a ſcab. 

: Phe achor differs from the favus and tinea only in the 
degree of virulence. It is called favvs when the perfora- 
tions are large; and tinea when they are like thoſe which 
are made by moths in cloth : but generally by tinea is un- 
derſtood a dry ſcab on the hairy ſcalp of children, with 
thick ſcales and an offenſive ſmell; when this diſorder 
affects the face- it is called cruſta lactea, or” milk-ſcab. 
Mr, Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, ſays, that the tinea 
capitis & crulta lactea, may both be reduced to the ſame 


citing upon the organ of taſte what is called ſour z which 


ſpecies of herpes, viz. the Herpes puſtuloſus, they being 
naturally the ſame, differing only in ſituation the tinea 
is on the hairy ſcalp, and the cruſta lactea on the face. 
Dr. Cullen places this diſeaſe under the name of tinea, 
as a genus in the claſs locales, and order dialyſes; but 
under the word ulcus he places the cruſta lactea as a va- 
riety of ulcer. When it happens to children, if in other 
reſpects they are healthy, the beſt treatment, beſides 
keeping the belly moderately lax, is cleanlineſs and a mo- 
derate diet; an ifſue may be made and continued till the 
diſorder is cleared and the ſtrength of the conſtitution is 
eſtabliſhed; keep the hair ſhort and waſh the head with 
ſoap ſuds. Some inſtances of this ſort are very difficult 
of cure, and attended with violent itching, a pale counte- 
nance, &c. but {till the ſame method generally ſucceeds 
in all the ſpecies and degrees of virulence. Small doſes 
of calomel may be given as an alterative rather than as a 
laxative, and the vin: antim. in ſuch doſes, at proper in- 
tervals, as the ſtomach will eaſily retain. | 

Externally the unguent e pice may be uſed two or three 
times in a week, or cream mixed with chalk in fine powder. 

If the humour is repelled give warm ſudorifics until it 
returns. Scabby eruptions on children ſhould not be re- 
pelled when about the mouth, ears, or indeed on any part 
of the body. Though theſe eruptions depend not on the 
habit, but the diſhculty of paſling through the ſkin, yet 
cold bathing ſhouid not be uſed. Cleanlineſs and a fre- 
quent uſe of the warm bath are of great ſervice. The 
practice of tearing up the roots of the hair is uſeleſs, 
therefore cruel. Keep the hair ſhort and waſh the part 
with aq. pur. 5. in qua ſolut. eſt gr. x. hydrargyri muriati. 

Among the ancients Aetius, ZEgineta, Trallian, Ori- 
baſius, Galen, &c. treat profeſſedly on theſe diſorders ; 
amongſt the later authors Heiſter and Turner may be con- 
ſulted, with the ſtill later writers, as Brooks, Smich, 
Bell, in his Surgery, and his Treatiſe on Ulcers, p. 376. 
Moſs on the Management of Children, &c. White's 
Surgery, p. 69. | | 

ACHRAS. A wild pear-tree growing in Greece. 

ACHY, Axu, a ſpecies of caſſia growing in Arabia, 
called alſo Sa@rirng. 5 

ACIDA. Acips. Acids forms a ſpecies of ſalts, ex- 


being quite a ſimple impreſſion, 1s not to be defined. 

Acids are animal, vegetable, and mineral. The ve- 
getable are the native, as the juice of lemons, &c. or the 
product of fermentation, as vinegar and tartar. The 
mineral are thoſe of vitriol, nitre, and common ſalt. The 
animal is obtained from ants, and ſome other inſects in 
conſiderable quantities; it is alſo contained in human fat, 
and in the ſuet of animals that ruminate, and in acetous 
fermentation is ſometimes produced in ſome of the animal 
ſecretory organs, forming a kind of animal vinegar. 

Acids are of a nature as ſimple and active as any of the 
objects of our ſenſes. Saline bodies are in the firſt rank 
of the moſt ſimple ones, and of all theſe an acid is the 
baſis. Whatever flames hath a latent or a manifeſt acid 
in it, for acids alone are convertible into flame. It is 
true that pure acid flames with difficulty; but when di- 
vided and diffuſed in the pores of other ſubſtances, it 
readily takes fire and blazes, or explodes moſt violently. 

A vague acid, which is volatile and liquid, is in all 
parts of the earth; uniting with various ſubſtances it 
forms different foſſils. Except in the eſſential ſalts of 
vegetables or in tartar, acids are rarely found in a ſolid 
form. The air itſelf is replete with acid, and without it 
no creature could live. | 
However different the acids, as collected by art, may 
appear, it cannot be proved that they exiſt in the ſame 
form in their original ſtate. The ſpirit of nitre and ſea 
ſalt are eaſily controvertible into each other; the different 
acids, in the different effects, do not ſhew their diffe- 
rence ſo much as acids, as by other properties. Vinegar 
recovered from copper, is more perfect than before its 
union therewith, but never can be recovered as vinegar — 
from lead; all which tends to prove, that the acids are ; 
all the ſame in themſelves, but altered by what they are, 
or have heen joined with; 

There is great.analogy betwixt acid and cold; the air 
abounds moſt with acid in ſtill weather when the wind. 
blows from the north and the eaft. The ſpirit of nitre 
increafes the cold of ice. Acid and cold alike preferves 


from putrefaction, by increaſing the coheſion of the com- 
| | ponent 


\ 
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| 
ponent parts of the reſpective bodies. Strong acids, and | ACIDITAS, Acrpiry., Diſeaſes from this cauſe are 
exceſhve cold, it is true, when applied to the fleſh of frequent. | 
living animals, mortifies them; but this mortification dif-“ The ſeat of acidity in our bodies, as a diſeaſe, is prin- 
8 | : fers greatly in its nature from that produced by fire, and | cipally the ſtomach and the ſmall inteſtines. An acid acri- 
N by alkaline ſalts. South winds favour, but north winds mony is never ſenſibily prevalent in the blood: yet urine 
. check the progreſs of putrid diſorders. Cold concentrated [hath been fermented into wine. 
Wi} and joined to vegetable and mineral bodies, ſeems to be] An acid acrimony may derive its origin either from too 


This difference ſhews, that ſome acids are more tena- if the body be any way diſordered, hence molt of their 
cious of water than others, and that when theſe acids are | diſorders are accompanied with the evident ſigns of acidity, 
mixed with fixed alkali, ſo as to form neutral ſalts, if the | as green ſtools, gripes, &c. Dr. Buchan obſerves, in his 
Fj alkaline ſalts are the ſame in proportion, it will be only | Domeſtic Medicine, that many aſſert a prevailing acid to 
1 increaſed to the ſame weight whether the vitriolic or the |be the cauſe of all diſeaſes in children, but that the acidi- 
WW vegetable ſalt is ufed, e. g. to one ounce of fixed alkaline ; be their ſtomach, &c. is oftener an effect than a cauſe of 
1 | ſalt, add the vitriolic acid, and the neutral ſalt will weigh | their complaints. It is not acidity, but its exceſs that injures. 
.. one, ounce and three drams. The ſame will occur if | The redundant acid in the primæ viz is known by the 

you uſe nitrous acid, muriatic acid, or vinegar. If ſourneſs of the eructations, the frequent cardialgia, with. 

the weaker acids are uſed, you muſt pour on more of |curdling of the chyle, &c. in the ſtomach, flatulence, and. 
them to the ſame quantity of alkaline ſalt to ſaturate | ſpaſms in the inteſtines z when this cauſe is exceſſive in 
it, yet the ſalt will have only attracted the ſame weight |its degree, the bile is inert, the belly coſtive, and the 
of acid from each. nouriſhment is unduly ſupplied, a paleneſs becomes gene- 


Wl | of the eſſence of the ſalts called acid. great laxity and debility of the organs of digeſtion, or from 
1 Acids differ in their ſpecific gravity when compared | an exceſs of aceſcent food. The ferment excited in our food 
it with water. They are as follows: by the ſtomach is ſui generis ; if any part of our aliment 
| The acid of vitriol, as 18 to 10 | is not digeſted by the proper ferment of the ſtomach, it 
4 Nitre 14 to 10, ſome ſay 15 to 10 will run into its own ferment, and if vegetable it will be- 
4 Sea ſalt 12 to 10 come ſour. The food of children is for the molt part of 
i Vegetables 10 plus to 10. [the vegetable kind, and readily turns ſour in the ſtomach 
8 
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Acids differ in their colour, for the vitriolic is quite ral in the ſkin, an itching comes on, and puſtules appear 
ö F pale; the nitrous a dark yellow, always foaming; the [here and there, and a train of nervous ſymptoms ſoon 
| © | marine a pale golden colour. If bottles containing theſe |fucceed. Indeed, in all diſeaſes peculiar to children, 
: three acids, are ſtopped with cork, the cork is ſoon ting- there are for the moſt part the ſymptoms of an exceſs 
[ ed by the vitriolic acid with a black colour; by the ni- [of irritation, the pulſe ſometimes beats one hundred, or 


| | trous, with a yellow; and by the marine, with a whitiſh one hundred and twenty in a minute, the ſtomach is ſick, 
[| one. The vitriolic acid emits no viſible vapours in the |the veffels of the ſkin are contracted, and epileptic or 
| | heat of the atmoſphere, but imbibes moiſture therefrom; | convulſive ſymptoms appear. | FE 
the nitrous and muriatic emit copious corroſive fumes; | Infants are frequently ſwept off by this diſorder. A- 
the nitrous, ayellowiſh red; and the muriatic, white ones. |mong adults, the weakly and ſedentary are the only ſub- 
Vis As to the virtues of the vegetable acid, to what is al- jects of it, except among the poor, whoſe ſcanty ſupplies 
BY ready ſaid (fee ACETUM) its ſuperior efficacy on putrid |reduce them to this unhappy ſtate. 
gall, in reſtoring ſweetneſs to it, deſerves peculiar notice. | The cure when adults are the ſubjects, conſiſts of a 
All acids have a power to correct the putrid acrimony, | diet fitted to oppoſe this faulty habit; animal food, and 
but the power of ſweetening ſeems proper to the veget- | vegetables of the aromatic alkaline kind: theſe, with mo- 
able alone : beſides, when a putrid colluvies lodges in the |derate exerciſe at proper intervals, bid fair for a recovery. 
firſt paſſages, this acid gently tends to ſolicit its diſcharge | Abſorbent medicines may palliate ſymptoms in the ſto- 
by ſtool, an advantage not to be hoped for from the mine- | mach and inteſtines, but the limat. ferri will moſt con- 
ral tribe. | | [duce to an effectual and abiding cure. Children ſhould 
The mineral acids when intimately joined with vinous |be exerciſed more, and fed leſs than is uſual; irregularity 
ſpirits, have effects ſo ſimilar to thoſe of the vegetable |in theſe begets flatus, acidity, &c. Antimonial emetics re- 
claſs, that their properties as medicines are almoſt the |peated every twenty-four or forty-eight hours, until the 
ſame; but when in their ſeperate ſtate, their inward uſe |more diſagreeable ſymptoms abate, are highly uſeful. 
tends to coagulate the blood. In other reſpects, the effects] Small doſes of P. Rhaei, with magneſ. alb. ſo as to keep 
of all the kinds of acids are ſimilar. the belly ſoluble, is better than purging z and to this end 
Acids gently irritate and contract our fibres when taken | give ſmall doſes frequently. To free from flatulency, R 
in a dilute ſtate, and thus corroborate; they reſiſt a pu- [ol. eſſ. ſem. fænic. d. gr. i. ſac. alb. vel ocul. 69. 
trid tendency, and powerfully oppoſe putreſcence when | pp. gr. v—x. m. & rep. bis vel ter in die. As to abſor- 
actually exiſtingz by the irritation they promote vari- | bents, a mixture of the magneſia a. with the ocul. 69. 
ous ſecretions; they excite an appetite, and aid digeſtion; | or other calcareous earths, ought generally to be preferred, 
their cooling efficacy in fevers of every rank is not exceed- | and the doſes ſhould be very frequently repeated until 
ed by any thing in uſe, nor equalled for their general ſafety, | ſome relief is obtained, and then their diſtances may be MH 
where cauſes ſo widely oppoſite produce ſuch ſimilar com- | increaſed. | | 4 
plaints : in ſome inſtances of coughs and aſthmas, by their] See Van Swieten's Commentaries on Boerhaave's A- 
writation their efficacy is ſingular; if the vegetable acid is |phoriſms. Medicamentorum Formulz, Dris. Hugh 
made uſe of, the breathing is never diſordered by it, though Smith. Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine. London Practice 
in ſome inſtances the mineral ſort may offend. In dyſen- | of Phyſic, edit. 3. Armſtrong on Diſeaſes fatal to In- 
teries, and in diarrhœas, produced by unripe fruits, the |fants. Moſs on the Management of Children,; cc. 
foſſil acids allay the fermentation in the bowels, and when | ACIDULA. Called alſo Ferratæ. MINERAL WATERS 
a putrid colluvies in the prime viz is the cauſe, at once | that contain a briſk ſpirit when unaccompanied with heat 
they will be propoſed as the proper remedy. By their ſe- |are thus named; but if they are hot alſo, they are called 
dative quality hemorrhages are reſtrained ; and as bitters | therme. 
are neuteralized by acids, ſo the exceſs and acrimony of | As to the antiquity of their uſe, ſee Galen, Cœlius 
the bile are allayed by their uſe. For father fatisfaCtion | Aurelianus, Pliny, &c. who ſpeak largely of their virtues. 
into their extent and uſefulneſs in the healing art, ſee | Hoffman and many authors highly extol them, whilſt 
FAaRR on Acids. others obſerve that a pure water, on account of its 
Acids, aſtringents, and bitters, have a great affinity with | ſimplicity, ſuch as that from Malvern and Toplitz 
each other. By a mixture with each other they loſe their j ſprings, is to be preferred both for drinking and for 
properties. Vegetable acids leſſen the aſtrictive power | bathing ; and that in want of theſe, they may be well 
of galls on leather, &c. The mineral acids have a con- | ſupplied by diſtilled rain, or any other that is ſoft and 
trary effect. Bitters, both animal and vegetable, are pure. Objectors ſay, that the medicinal qualities in 
neutralized by acids. See Dictionary of Chem. Neu- | theſe waters only quicken their operation as water, but 
man's Chem. Works, Percival's Med. Eſſays. contribute nothing farther, and that ſolutions of the like 
Acids correct the deleterious effect of moſt, if not all | materials are af equal efficacy: to which the beſt reply 
narcotic plants; but injure the phlegmatic habit, where | has been, that the mineral contents are often volatile, and 
the circulation is languid, the bile defective, or the di- of parts more ſubtile than thoſe of art's producing; and 
geſtion naturally weak. 7 that when the powers of nature are expiring, 9 
| prove 
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ceſs depends. 


is owing their chie 


taneous alterations may be attended to. 


the operator muſt be furniſhed with ſcales and weights, 
an hydroſtatic balance, different ſorts of glaſſes, cements, 
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their efficacy by their ſucceſs as a laſt reſource. 
Fin genetal arg Path are according to the qualities of 
their contents; theſe known, their ule is eaſily determin- 
ed. The chief contents of mineral waters are; I. Acid; 


ne pure, except fixed air. 2. Alkalies; but none 
8 the folk, 3. Neutral falts; of theſe none 
+ the common and Glauber's ſalt. 4. Inflammable 
foſſil oil. 5- Sulphur ; only in the ſtate of hepar. 6. 
Metals; none but iron and copper. 7. Earths ; of theſe 
there are the calcareous, thoſe of alum, and magneſia; 
and theſe only as united with fixed air, the vitriolic acid, 
or the marine acid. | | 
Bleeding, or purging, or both, are frequently preſcrib- 
ed before the uſe of mineral waters; but, except a ple- 
thora attends, they are not to be admitted. As theſe 
waters are deſigned to paſs, fo reſt or exerciſe mult be 
adviſed ; reſt and a cool ſituation, favour their diuretic 
tendency -.exerciſe and a warm air determine them to 
the ſkin; theſe obſerved with temperance and moderation 
in the regimen, are the principal directions on which ſuc- 


Their briſk ſparkling property is owing to the quantity 

of fixt air which they poſſeſs; and indeed to this, perhaps, 

f uſe as medicine. To increaſe this 

property when defective, or to communicate it where it is 

totally wanting, fee Dr. Prieſtley's directions for impreg- 
nating water with fixt air. 

A general analyſis is made by placing the water to be 
examined in low veſſels, where it may gradually exhale; 
alſo where it may reſt undiſturbed in cloſe but clear glaſſes. 
Having firſt examined by the eye, the taſte, and the ſmell, 
fill two low glaſſes, let one be well cloſed, and the other 
left uncovered; then, after ſome hours or days, the ſpon- 
A ſcum at the 
top, or a ſediment at the bottom or ſides, may diſcover 
what is ſought for; or, evaporate the water totally by a 
gentle heat in a glaſs retort, ſave the liquor that riſes in 
order to determine the proportion of it to its ſolid con- 
tents ; let the reſiduum be diſſolved in a little diſtilled 
water, thus the ſalts will be ſeparated from the earthy, me- 
tallic, or other matters, and their different qualities found 
out by the following methods. 

- The moſt common additions for difcovering the con- 
tents of waters are galls, ſyrup of violets, and the aqua 
kali; but for a minute inveſtigation, the apparatus is more 
conſiderable; for beſides the materials to be added, which 
are numerous, in order to their ſucceſsful management, 


a thermometer, a hand-pump, microſcopes, crucibles, &c. 
But in the uſe of the different means and methods for 
diſcovering the contents of mineral waters, much prac- 
tice and attention is required to prevent ſelf-deception. 
The following are ſome of the additions by which medi- 
cinal and other contents are diſcovered. | 

Galls—When uſed they ſhould be freſh powdered, or a 
freſh infuſion of them in water ſhould be made. A ſmall 
quantity of the powder, or of the infuſion, put into a 
cup full of the water to be examined, diſcovers the ſmalleſt 
degree of iron that can be productive of any ſenſible ef- 
fects. If the water contains a coarſe oker, the colour 
ſtruck by the galls is very dark; the finer iron produces 
the inky purple; but the fineft, ſuch as the Pyrmont 
water, gives the azure blue. AW. | 

Syrup of violets—Mix a dram with a ſmall wine-glaſs 
full of the water, and if a green colour is produced, there 
15 an alkaline falt in it, or alum; though Dr. Rutty ſays, 
that if the ſyrup is new, alum turns it red. This green 
colour is alſo obſerved when a ſolution of iron is met with; 
with an acid it cauſes a red. 5 

Aqua kali.— A few drops let fall into the water diſ- 
covers earthy matter, by precipitating it in the form of a 
white cloud; if a whitiſh cloud riſes to the top, and the 
water underneath remains clear, the quantity of earthy 
matter is extremely ſmall. This water precipitates the 
contents of all hard waters; from twenty to forty drops 
throws down all the ſelenites in # i. thereof. If it meets 
with a ſolution of the hydrargyrus muriatus or other 
mercurial particles, it diſcovers — by producing a yel- 


ow colour, and it ferments with acids. 
lin. argenti—This tincture, if made with pure ni- 
trous acid, is the moſt delicate addition for diſcovering 


1 ACM 
fea ſalt in water, which it joins with, and falls in a mil- 
ky cloud. | | 

Ammonia preparata.—This precipitates the contents of 
hard water; diſcovers quickſilver, or any of its prepara- 
tions, by turning the liquor whitiſh, and throwing a part 
of it into a coagulum; it diſcovers copper by producing 
a blue colour, 25 | 

Linet. ſulph. vol. —It diſcovers lead in water, by turn- 
ing it to a duſky brown colour. 

Soap It readily determines whether or no the water is 
hard or ſoft by diflolving therein: if hard the ſoap cur- 
dles; but if ſoft, an homogenous mixture is formed, and 
with a little agitation a froth is raiſed. 

Acidum nitroſum. Nitrous Acid. — If it turns the 
water of a green colour, it contains a ſolution of cop- 
per. | 

For more particular ſatisfaction, or any conſideration 
relating to mineral waters, ſee Hoffman on the Acidulæ, 
and Shaw's Improvements on Mineral Waters, in his 
Chemical Works. Theſis Inauguralis de Aqua Sulphu- 
rea Harrowgatenſi, Edinb. 1770, auctore Walker, 
M. D. as alſo the authors hereafter mentioned under any 
of the particular waters treated of. 

ACIDUM AcETos8UM. ACETOUs Acip. Take two 
pounds of the coarſe powder of verdegris, let it be perfect- 
ly dried by a water bath, ſaturated with falt— afterwards 
diſtil it in a ſand bath, then diſtil the liquor again. Its 


Tpecific gravity is to that of diſtilled water, as 1.050 to 


I.000, 1 
— A THEREUM. 
 —— ALUMINOSUM. 
—— — CATHOLICON. 
—— PRIMIGENIUM. 
— SYULPHUREUM. 


—— Muraricum. Olim Spiritus Salis Glauberi. 
See MARINUM SAL. 


NirrRo8UM. Olim fp. nitri Glauberi. 
N1TRUM. 

—— VITRIOLICUM. Olim Oleum Vitriole. 
SULPHUR and V1TRIOLUM VIRIDE, and alſo AcipA. 
— VITRIOLI VINOSUM. i. e. cher vitriolicus. 
See ZETHER, 8 | | 

ACIES. STEEL. See FERRUM. 

ACINESIA, from a, not, and xiygw, to move. A priva- 
tion of motion. | | 

ACINI. Berries that hang in cluſters are thus called, 
to diſtinguiſh them from baccæ, berries, which are ſingle. 

ACINIFORMIS, vel Acinosa 'Tunica. The coat 
of the eye, called uvea. See UvEa. 

ACINOS. STONE or WILD BAsIL. It is the thymus 
acinos of Linnzus. 

It grows on chalky hills, and flowers in June. Its vir- 
tues refemble thoſe of the calamint. 

It is alſo a name of the great wild baſil. 
CUM. | | 

ACINOSA TUNICA. See ACINIFORMIS. 

ACINUS. Properly a grape, but is applied to other 
fruits or berries that grow in cluſters, as elder berries, 
privet, ivy, &c. Theſe are diſtinguiſhed from baccęæ, 
or berries that grow fingle, as thoſe of the laurel. But 
acinus 18 alſo uſed for the ſtone of the grape, hence uve 
exacinatæ, grapes that have their ſtones taken out. 

The glands which grow together in cluiters are called 
by ſome acini glanduloſi. | 

Acinus, a name of the ſtaphyloma 

ACMASTICA, ſee SyYNocyus. R 

 ACMASTICOS, called alſo, Epacmaſtica 1ſetoni ; th 
name of a ſort of fever ſpoken of by Actuarius as fol- 
lows : 

“ Fevers from putrefaction are continual or intermit- 
tent: of the former, ſome are called iſotoni, or acmaſtici, 
which during the whole courſe are at the ſame pitch; others 
are called epacmaſ7ici, theſe proceed and increaſe to their 
time of ſolution; a third fort called paracmaſtici, which 
diminiſh by degrees till they ceaſe.” 

ACME, from a, not, and xawuv, te be weary; axun. 
THE HEIGHT OF A DISEASE. That ſtate of a thing in 
which it is at its utmoſt perfection. It is alſo a term in 
gymnaſtics, expreſſing the higheſt pitch of exerciſe. 

ACMELLA, called alſo, Abamella, ahmella, akmella, 
amella, admella. Bidens Urtica,—zeylanica, cannabinayz 
SEE corneas bidens. A plant growing 

| in 


Acidum vitriolicum- 


See 


See 


See BASILI- 


— — — F 
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in the iſland of Ceylon, of which three ſpecies are noted 
by botaniſts. Two are the verbe/ina acmella of Linnzus, 
and verbeſina lavenia of Linnæus. It is commended in 
nephritic diſorders, but rarely uſed. Raii Hiſt. 

ACNE. A ſmall purple or hard tubercle on the face 
is thus called. | 

ACNES'TTIS, from a, negative, and xa to ſeratch; 
That part of the ſpire which reaches from betwixt the 
ſhoulder blades to the loins. This name ſeems only ap- 
plicable to quadrupeds, becauſe they cannot reach it to 
ſcratch. 8 | 

There is a herb to which this name is given, but bota- 


niſts ſeem not agreed what it is. f 
ACO. The name of a fiſh found in the Mediterranean 


ſea, called alſo aquo, ſarachus, and ſarachinus. 
ACOE, ann. The ſenſe of hearing. ; ; 
ACOITUS, an epithet for honey. Pliny ſpeaks of it 
by this name, becauſe it hath no ſediment, which is called 


xoiru. | A 
ACON, an inſtrument uſed in the ancient exerciſes 


like the diſcus. : 

ACONE, a MORTAR, or rather a hard ſtone, on which 
to levigate; or, more generally, a WHETSTONE. 

ACONION, an ancient Greek name of a medicine pre- 
pared by levigation; probably a collyrium, or ſome form 
of powders for the eyes. = 

- ACONITIFOLIA. A name of the anapodophyllon 
Canadenſe morini, i. e. podophyllum peltatum, Linnæus. 

ACONITON, from a, negative, and xo, lime or 
plaiſter. Not plaiſtered. This word is applied to veſſels 
not lined within. | 

ACONITUM. Various derivations are given by ety- 
mologiſts, as, 1ſt, axon, a whet/tore, or rock, becauſe it 

rows on bare rocks. 2dly, a, negative, and xovts, du, 
Sha it grows without earth. Zdly, axwv, ann, dart, 
becauſe they poiſoned darts therewith. 4thly, axcriGouar, 
to accelerate, for it haſtens death. It is alſo called canici- 
da, cynoctonum. | | 

WoLF's-BANE. See ANTHORA. 

Miller takes notice of nineteen ſpecies; and ſome of 
them are called lycoctonum, or wolf 's-bane, becauſe the 
hunters mixed them with fleſh, and laid it for the wolves, 
which were poiſoned by it. 'Theſe herbs are deſtructive 
by their cauſtic and ſuffocating quality, the animals that 
eat them have their ſwallowing ſtopped, and ſtomach cor- 
roded. © 

Againſt the poiſon of theſe plants, Galen commends 
rue taken in wine; but, perhaps, vinegar would be more 
uſeful. | . 

The Monx's-HooD, of which Dr. Storck ſpeaks ſo much 
in its favour, is the following ſpecies, called aconitum and 
napellus; in Engliſh, blue MoxK's-HOOD, HELMET-FLOW- 
ER, and WOLF'S-BANE. It is the aconitum napellus, or aconi- 
tum foliorum laciniis linearibus, ſuperne latioribus, linea 
exaratis, Linn. Spec. Plant. p. 538. It is cultivated in 
our gardens as an ornament. It is ſpontaneouſly pro- 
duced in Germany, and ſome other northern parts of 
ED 

The doctor expreſſed the juice of the freſh herb, and 
made it into an extract by a gentle evaporation, then for 
internal uſe made the following powder : | 

R extract. aconit. gr. ij. 

Sacchar. alb.— 3 ij. m. f. pulv. ſubtil. 

In ſeveral inſtances this was given from gr. vj. to 3 ſs. 
three times a day, with the happieſt ſucceſs. Its chief 
ſenſible effect was its exciting a copious perſpiration. 

The caſes in which Dr. Storck ſucceeded by the uſe of 
the above powder, where an inveterate gonorrhcea, pains 
that were obſtinate, and which followed after agues and 
intermittent fevers, tophs and nodes, ſcirrhous tumors, 
indurations of the parotid glands, and an anchyloſis. See 
Med. Muf. vol. i. p. 515, &c. | 


—_ 


A perſon who had eaten a ſmall quantity of monk's- | 


hood, was preſently attacked with the following ſymp- 
roms, viz. a ſenſation of tingling heat in the tongue and 
jaws, the teeth ſeemed to himſelf as if they were looſe, 
and the face as if it was ſwelled. This tingling ſenſation 
gradually ſpread all over the body, particularly to the 
extremities z the knees and ankles loſt their ſtrength, and 
frequent twitching of the tendons came on; ſoon after he 


TH} 


perceived a ſenſible check to the circulation of the blood 


through the limbs; at length a giddineſs came on, then a 
miſt ſeemed to collect itſelf before his eyes, in his ears 
was a humming noiſe, his ſenſes failed, and falling into 
a ſwoon, his eyes and teeth were fixed, his noſe contract- 
ed, breathing ſhort, and cold ſweats were perceived on 
his hands, feet, and forehead. All theſe ſymptoms fol- 
lowed in lefs than two hours from the time of eating the 
ſallad, in which the monk's-hood unfortunately was mix. 
ed. In order to his relief, as it was ſuſpected that he had 
eaten ſome kind of poiſon, his friends forced down into 
his ſtomach a wr ee of oil and water, and afterwards 
carduus tea, by which he vomited ; theſe were repeated 
ſo as to encourage a thorough: diſcharge from the ſtomach, 
and in the intervals, a few ſpoonfuls of a ſtimulating cor- 
dial was given: and thus he ſoon recovered. 

Some writers ſay, that the napellus is not poiſonous 
in Sweden, Poland, &c. but it thould be noted, that the 
napellus which is not poiſonous, is the aconitum lycocto- 
num luteum majus of Bauhine, or yellow falutiferous 
monk's-hood. See Wilmer's Obſervations on the Poiſon. 
ous Vegetables in Great Britain. STORCK, de Aconito. 
and the Article VENENUM. _ | | 

AconITUM. A ſpecies of ranunculus. 

ACONITUM ANTHORA. See ANTHORA : that called 
— Baccis RUBRIS is a ſpecies of the herb Chriſtopher. 
— CANADENSE. A ſpecies of ſun- flower. CokRULEUNM 
HiRsUTUM FLORE CONSOLIDZ REGALIS. C. B. The 
perennial hairy lark-ſpur, with a monk's-hood leaf. Fo- 
LIO PLATANI. See LUPARIA.—HYEMALE.—LUTEUM 
MINUS. See HELLE BOROI DES. LYCocroN UM CZZRULE- 
UM. CALCARI MAG NO. J. B.—LycocTonum FLORE 
DELPHINII. The perennial mountain, hairy lark-ſpur, 
with a monk's-hood leaf. —LycocToXUM LUTEUM, fee Lu- 
PARIA—PARDALIANCHES, ſee HERBA PAR1s.— PARDA- 
LIANCHES MINUS, broad-leaved leopard's-bane. See Do- 
RONICUM, ROMANUM. — PONTICUM. See LUPARIA.— 
RACEMOSUM, a ſpecies of the herb Chriſtopher. See 
alſo ACTAA.—RANUNCULOIDES FLORE ALBO SIMPLICI, 
a ſpecies of ranunculus. —-SALUTIFERUM. See AN THo- 
RA.— UNIFOLIUM LUTEUM BULBOSUM, C. B. See Hel- 
leboroides. — URENS RICINI FERE FOLIIS FLORE cokRU- 
LEO MAGNO. See Staphiſagria. 

ACONTIAS, a poiſonous ſerpent, called alſo cenchre- 
as; and another, which is alſo called CENCHR1as, which 
ſer. ä | | | 
 ACOPA, not eaten by moths. As applied to medi- 
cine, it ſignifies againſt wearineſs, xor%, ſignifying /aſſi- 
tudes, At firſt this word fignified the quality of the me- 
dicines, which was to relieve the pain, ſtiffneſs, and other 
ill effects of exceſſive wearineſs ; but afterwards it only 
ſignified the degree of conſiſtence which the medicines 
were of. Theſe medicines were always external ones. In 
time the word was uſed to expreſs thoſe kind of ſoft ce- 
rates which were applied to tumors, &c. It is alſo a 
name of the marſh-trefoil. | | 

ACOPON, from a, negative, and xe, wearineſs, a re- 
medy againſt wearineſs and laſſitude. See D1actssv. 

ACOPOS, ſaid to be the AN ATTPIZE of Dioſcorides, 
which Gerard ſays is the bean- trefoil: ſee alſo LABUR NUM. 

ACOR. SouRNEss, ACRIMONY, particularly an acid 
acrimony in the ſtomach. 

ACCORDINA. INDIAN TUTTY. 

ACORES. The sCALD-HEAD. See ACHOR. 

ACORI (Rap.) The GREATER GALANGAL ROOT. 

ACORIA, from a, negative, and xopew, to ſatiate. Ix- 
SATIABILITY. Sometimes it ſignifies a good appetite, or 
digeſtion. | 

ACORITES VINUM, a wine made of the acorus and 
liquorice roots, each eight ounces; of wine, fix gallons; 
infuſed cold for ſix months. | 

ACORNA. Theophraſtus ſays it is a kind of thiſtle, 
but Pliny ſays it is a tree of the ilex kind. 
ACORTINUS. A LUPINE. 
ACORUS, See CALAMus AROMATICUS.—— ADUL- 
TERINUS., See IRIS PALUSTRIS. —— ASIATIACUS. 
See CALAMUS AROMATICUS ASIAT. —— CALAMUS and 
VERUsS. See CALAMUS AROMATICUS, 

ACOS, A REMEDY. 

ACOSMIA, IRREGULARITY, from a, negative, and 
noch , ornament. Bald people are called acoſmoi, becauſe 


they had loſt their great ornament. Blancard ſays it is 5 
| 8 


il 
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ill ſtate of health, joined with a loſs of colour in the face. 


= ce. | warts, from their being ſituated on the ſkin. Wiſeman calis 
ACOUSTICA, ax2yiy, 10 hear, medicines againſt 


deafneſs, From axsw, 10 hear. 


them penſile warts, ſee VERRUcCA. 


, i Galen in his Def. Med. ſays it is a round excreſcence 
ACRAI, an Arabic word, expreſſing either ſatyriaſis, | on the ſkin, with a ſlender baſe, ſo that the excreſcence 
or furor uterinus: meaning the ſame as ar/acum, and ar- | | 


ſeems to hang by a ſtring. 


: | Sometimes they ſuddenly diſappear, at others they in. 
[a CR AIPALA, a Greek word for medicines againſt : aN 1 


fſurfeit or drunkenneſs. a 
? ACR4A8, or rather Achras. The wWIIp PEAR. 


flame or ſuppurate. Celſus obſerves, that if they are cut 
out, they leave no root, ſo do not grow again. 


4 ACROCHORISMUS, from auto.; extreme, and Kopeyuy 
ACRASIA, INTEMPERANCE, from a, negative, and nete dance. An exerciſe of dancing, with violent motions 
paryujaty lo mix. The ancients mixed one pint of wine with | of the legs and arms. Schulzius fays, they joined head to 
four or five of water. Aſelepiades ordered half wine and | head, and hand to hand, and ſtrove to puſh one another 
half water; hence wine unmixed was ealled acraſia, by a | 


derivation retained in Latin, for tenipero is the fame as | ACROLENION. 
xeparrujul, 10 mix. Hence the word was applied to exceſs, 


out of their places. 


* 


See OLECRANoNn. 


| ACROMION. See SCAPULA. From and., extreme, 
as in eating, drinking, venery, &c. By Hippocrates, and 


ſome others, it ſignifies imbecility. 


ACRA TIA, from a, negative, and xp, ſtrength. 


IuBECILIT V. 


and ww, the ſhoulder. | 
ACROMIUM, from expo, extreme, or the top of, and 
%, humerus, the top of the ſhoulder blade. 


: ; ACROMPHALION, from argos, extreme, or the tip, 
ACRATISMA, a BREAKFAST. 'The derivation of this | and eugancg, navel. The tip of the navel, ot the middle 
word is the ſame as that of acraſia, becauſe the wine uſed 


on this occaſion was not mixed with water. A breakfaſt 
among the old Grecks conſiſting of a morſel of bread 
ſteeped in wine. Children and weakly people ſhould no 


omit this meal. 


of the navel. 


ACRON. In a medical ſenſe, it is the beſt of its kind. 
In botany, it is the top or flower of thiſtles. 


t ACROPATHOS, from ages, extreme, and walo;, a 


7 


1 It literally ſignifies a diſeaſe at the height. 
Our breakfaſts ſhould conſiſt of the harder kinds of ali- 


ment, to promote a plentiful diſcharge of ſaliva. 
ACRATOMELI. See MvuLsum. 


ACRE, auen. The extremity of the noſe. 
ACREA, the EXTREMITIES, i. e. the legs, arms, noſe 


ippocrates applies it to the internal orifice of the uterus, 
and to cancers on the ſurface of the body, to diſtinguiſh 
them from thoſe that are inward, except he means the 
ulcerated, and thoſe that are not broke. 


5 8 g » | ACROPIHIS, from axpog, extreme, and od, the voice, 
and ears. Coldneſs in the extremities, which do not eaſi- 


ly warm, are bad preſages in fevers. 
ACRETON, UNMIXED WINE. 

by it, vehement, exceſſive, intemperate. 
ACRID E. AcRI D MEDICINES. 


Acrids are ſubſtances of a penetrating pungency: ap- 
plied to the ſkin they inflame it; chewed, they promote 


Hippocrates expreſles 


when the voice cannot be exerted. An inarticulation of 
the voice, from an imperfection in the end of the tongue. 
It is once uſed adjectively in the ſpurious works of Hip- 


pocrates, but no where determined in its ſignification and 
orthography. 


ACROPOSTHIA, from axpo, extreme, and oeh, the 


prepuce. © That part of the prepuce which is cut off in 
a diſcharge of the ſaliva; and inuffed up the noſe, they | 


provoke ſneezing. 


circumciſion. 


| ACROPSILON, from axp®-, the extremity, and u, 
Conſidered as the ſubjects of pharmacy, they may be | naked. The extremity of the glans when naked. 
divided into claſſes, according as they yield their acrimo- 


ny, which they do, 1ſt, by diſtillation. Thus muſtard, 
horſe-radiſn, ſcurvy-graſs, &c. give out their properties. 


mw By infuſion only, as is the caſe with the. greater ce- 
landine, 


ACROSAPES, from aupos, extreme, and onTw, to putrefy. 


Galen explains this, as ſoon changed in its ſuperficies, or | 
eaſy of digeſtion. | 


ACROSPELDS, a name of the WILD OAT-GRASS, or 
pyrethram, &c. Zdly, Neither by infuſion nor 


diſtillation, as happens with the arum, dracunculus, &c. 
The general effects of acrid medicines are to ſtimulate 
the ſolids, and to diflolve tenacious juices. In leucophleg- 


matic habits, they are powerful expeCtorants, deobſtru- 


ents, diuretics, and ID Yds 
kept warm, they are good diaphoretics. 


In conſtitutions diſpoſed to inflammation, or where 
there is already a degree of irritation, where the juices 


BROMUSs of Dioſcorides. 


ACROTERIA. The extreme parts, as the hands, feet, 
ears, and noſe. | | 


ACROTERIASMUS. The amputation of an extre- 
mity. From axpu]npiay extremities, and this from arp, 


ues; and if the patient is | ſummus. 


ACROTHYMIA. See Nx vus. 
ACROTHYMION, from axp>, extreme, and Wpogs 


thyme. A ſort of wart deſcribed by Celſus as hard, rough, 
are too thin and acrid, or the viſcera not ſound, theſe me- 


dicines are not to be uſed, for they aggravate theſe diſor- 


ders. 


The trouble which acrid medicines give to the ſtomach, 


15 that on which their virtue frequently depends. 
ACRIFOLIUM, any prickly-leaved plant. 
ACRIMONIA, AcCRIMONY. 


Sharpneſs, eagerneſs, 


with a narrow baſis, and broad tops; the top is of the co- 
r 


lour of thyme, it eaſily ſplits and bleeds. This tumor is 
alſo called thymus, | 


ACMO. RED CoRAL. | 


ACT. MED. An abbreviation of Thomz Bartholini 
Acta Medica & Philoſophica Hafnienſia, vol. i. 1673— 


2. ib. vol. ii. 1677, &c. vol. v. 1680. 
tartneſs, &c. See ACIDA. —— ALEALINA. See ALK A- 


LI. : 


ACRIS. The top of a mountain, alſo the ſharp extre- 
It is alſo a locuſt, i. e. the in- 


mities of fractured bones. 


ACT. PHILOS. & TRANSACT. PHILOS. The 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


ACT. REG. SC. The Hiſtories and Memoirs of the 


Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris. 
ſect ſo called, and which the Indians, and ſome others, 


commonly eat. 


ACRISIA. 


It is when a diſtemper is in ſo uncertain 


ACT. S. R. Acta Societatis Regiz, or Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, London, 4to. ; 


ACTA. An herb mentioned by Pliny, which Ray 
and fluctuating a condition, that it is difficult to paſs a | 


right judgment on it. Blancard. 


ACRIVIOLA. 
acer, ſharp, and viola, a violet. 
Miller takes notice of five ſpecies. 


thinks is the aconitum racemoſum. | 
ACTE, axrty. The ELDER. See SAMBUCUS, 


See NasTURTIUM INDICUM. Off ACTINE. The herb bunias, or napus. 


ACTINOBOLISMUS. IRRADIATION. It is applied 


to the ſpirits, conveying the inclinations of the mind to 
ACROB VS TIA, from axpog, extreme, and gu, to cover. ; 


e extremity of the prepuce. 
ACROCHEIRIA, from axpos, extreme, and 


till one gave out. 


r1 


ſh 
gave names to th 


ings. This name they gave to a ſort of 


the body; it is alſo called diradiatio. 
ACTIO, vel Functio. 


| eip, a hand. | The actions or functions of the body are divided into 
A ſort of wreſtling, in which they only held by the hands. 


Dacier ſays, the combatants ſqueezed each other's hands 


the vital, natural, and animal. : 
The vital functions, or actions, are thoſe which are ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to life, and without which there is no 
ACROCHORDON, from zxpos, extreme, and xopdn, a 


ng. This is one inſtance, which, as Galen obſerves, 
ews the oddity of the analogies by which the ancients 


life, as the action of the heart, lungs, and arteries. 
the action and reaction of the ſolids and fluids on each, 
other, depend the vital functions. The pulſe and re- 


ſpiration are the external ſigns of life. Vital diſeaſes w 
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all thoſe which hinder the influx of the venal blood into 
the cavities of the heart, and the expulſion of the arterial 
blood from the ſame. 5 

The natural functions are thoſe which are inſtrumental 
in repairing the ſeveral loſſes which the body ſuſtains; for 
life is deſtructive of itſelf, its very offices occaſioning a 
perpetual waſte. The manducation of food, the deglutition 
and digeſtion thereof, alſo the ſeparation and diſtribution 
of the chyle and excrementitious parts, &c. are under the 
head of natural functions, as by thefe our aliment is con- 
verted into our nature. They are neceſſary to the con- 
tinuance of our bodies. 

The animal functions are thoſe which we perform at 
will, as muſcular motion, and all the voluntary actions of 
the body; they are thoſe which conſtitute the ſenſes of 
touch, taſte, {mell, ſight, hearing, perception, reaſoning, 
imagination, memory, judgment, affeCtions of the mind. 
Without any, or all of them, a man may live, but not ſo 
comfortable as with them. 

The actions peculiar to the ſexes are, of the organs of 
generation of either ſex. | 8 

Private actions are ſuch as regard particular parts. 

Public actions are thoſe which are performed for the 
ſake of the whole body; ſuch is the action of the ſto- 
mach in digeſting the aliment, &c. Theſe are all called 
functions. | 

But each part hath an action peculiar to itſelf. Thus 
the oſhce performed by the muſcles, veflels, glands, and 
viſcera, are called the ir reſpective actions. See profeſſor 
Whytt's Treatiſe on Vital Motions. | | 

ACTON, a town near London, where is a well that 
affords a purging water, which is noted for the pungency 
of its ſalt. This water is whitiſh, to the taſte it is ſweet- 
iſh, with a mixture of the ſame bitter which is in the Ep- 
ſom water. The ſalt of this water is not quite ſo ſoft as 
that of the Epſom, and is more calcareous than it, being 
more of the nature of the ſalt of lime: for a quantity of 
the Acton water being boiled high, on being mixed with 
a ſolution of ſublimate in pure water, threw down a yel- 
low ſediment, The falt of the Acton water is more ni- 
trous than that of Epſom; it ſtrikes a deep red, or purple, 
with the tinct. of logwood in brandy, as is uſual with 
nitrous ſalts; it does not precipitate ſilver out of the ni- 
trous acid as common ſalt does. jþ j. G of this water yields 
48 grains of ſalt. See Allen's Hiſtory of Purging Waters. 

Br. Rutty got 340 grains, or five drams two ſcruples of 
ſediment by evaporation from one gallon: of this five 
drams and 21 grains were vitriolated magneſia, or vitri- 
olated abſorbent earth, called formerly nitrum calcarium ; 
which took forty-eight times its own weight of water to 
diſſolve it; and 19 grains of earth which did not calcine 
to lime, but diflolved in the vitriolic acid. This is 
eſteemed one of the ſtrongeſt purging waters near Lon- 
don. It is drank ſrom one to three pints in a morning. 
MoNnRo's Medical and Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry. 

ACTUALIS, AcTuaL. This word is applied to 2 


thing endued with a property, faculty, or virtue, whic 


acts by an immediate power inherent in it: it is the re- 
verſe of potential; thus, a red-hot iron or ſire is called 
an actual cautery, in contradiſtinction from cauteries, or 


cauſtics, that have the power of producing the ſame effect 


upon the animal ſolids as actual fire; theſe laſt are called 
potential cauteries. Boiling water is actually hot; 
— 4 producing heat in the body, is potentially hot, 
though of itſelf cold. Hence actu and actus. 
This is the medicinal ſenſe of the word; in logic and 
metaphyſics it is uſed otherwiſe. 
ACTUATIO, AcTUATIovn. That change wrought on 
a medicine, or any thing elſe taken into the body, by the 
vital heat, which is neceſſary to make it act, and have 
its eſſect. : 
_ ACUITIO, ſharpening an acid medicine by adding 
more acid, or the increaſing the force of a medicine by 
adding ſomething of the ſame ſort. 
ACULEI, the prickles aud thorns on vegetables. 
ACULON, or Acbros, the fruit or acorn of the lex, 
or ſcarlet oak. 
ACUMEN, A 5HarP PoINT. This term was introduced 
into anatomy by Daventer, in his Ars Obſtetricandi; he 
calls the protuberances of the oſſa innom. on which we 


ſit, the % ſedentaria, which he ſays are the acumina of 


the oſſa pubis; and he calls the os coccygis the acumen 
eſſis ſacri, the penned part of the ſacrum. 
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| ACUPUNCTURA, AcuruncTuRE. Bleeding per- 
formed by making many ſmall punctures. This method is 
practiſed in Siam, Japan, and other oriental nations, on 
all parts of the body. In ſome parts of America this 
practice is alſo in uſe, according to the accounts given in 
Dampier's Voyages. | 

ACUREB. Leap. 5 

ACURON, a name of the aliſina. 

ACUS, a NEEDLE. This inſtrument 1s neceſſary in 
confining the lips of wounds, taking up and tying blood. 
veſlels, &c. They are of various forms, according ty 
the uſe they are deſigned for: it is of conſiderable im- 
portance that they ſhould be ſharp, and of good metal 
that is well tempered. See Bell's Surgery, vol. i. Like- 
wiſe the name of a fiſh called the tobacco pipe-fiſh; is 
found in the gulf of Venice. There is another fiſh that 
bears this name. And it alſo ſignifies chaff, 

ACUS PAS'TORIS, a name of the ſcandix, i. e. Syrp. 
HERD'S NEEDLE, or VENVUs's COMB. —— For that called 
Moſchata. See GERANIUM MOSCHATUM. 

ACUSTICUS, belonging to hearing. It is applied to 
the auditory nerve, and to medicines or inſtruments uſed 
to aſſiſt, preſerve, or recover hearing. 

ACUSTO. NiTRE. 

ACUTENACULUM. Heiſter calls the portaiguille 
by this name; it is a handle for a needle, to make it pe- 


netrate eaſily when ſtitching a wound. Bell's Surgery, 
1. 16. | 


ACUTUS MORBUS. Acute diſeaſe, from acuo, to 


quicken or ſharpen. | 

An acute diſeaſe moves quickly to its end, and is at- 
tended with danger. There are diſeaſes without danger, 
that are of a ſhort duration, fo are diſtinct from the acute, 
as an ephemeris, &c. An acute diſcaſe is the oppoſite to 


the chronic, which are flow in their progreſs, and not io 


generally dangerous. Wallis's Sydenham, I. 
ACYISIS. In Vogel's Noſology it is a defect of con- 
ception, or barrenneſs in women. | 
ACYRUS. GERMAN LEOPARDS BANE. See DOkv- 
NICUM GERMAN. 
ADAL. According to Paracelſus it is the part of 
plants in which the medicinal virtue conſiſts, or the pure 
and active parts ſeparated from the impure and inert. 
_ ADAMITA. Stones in the bladder are called adamita. 
ADAMUS, Adam. The PHaiLoOSUPHER'S STONE, 
AD ANSONIA. See BAOBAB. | 
ADARCES, a ſaltiſh concretion found about the reeds 
and graſs in marſhy grounds in Galatia; it is alſo called 
ealomochanus. It is lax and porous, like baſtard-ſponge. 
It is uſed to clear the ſkin with in leproſies, tetters, freckles, 
&c. Dr. Plott gives an account of this production in his 
Natural Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire. 
ADARNECH. ORPIMENT. See AURIPIGMEN- 
TUM. 
ADARIGES. See SAL AMMONIAC. 
ADARTICULATIO. See ARTHRODIA, alſo PRo- 
SARTHROSIS. | 


together in one body. 

ADDEPHAGIA, or ApEPHACOG TA, from ane, abun- 
dantly, and pay eu, to cat, INSATIABILITY, a VORACIOUS 
APPETITE. It is the Bulimia Helluonum. See BouLiMus. 

ADDTTAMENTUM, the ſame as epiphy/is. The 
large epiphyſis of the ulna is called additamèentum necatum. 

NEE AMEN'TUM COLLI, a name of the append:» 
cula. | 

ADDUCENS, vide RECTUs INTERNUS OCULL. 

ADDUCENS HUMERI. See PECTORALIS MA Jon. 

ADDUCTOR, a leader to, from adducere, to move 
or bring towards. A name of ſeveral muſcles. —— 4D 
MINIMUM DIGITUM. It riſes from the unciform proceſs 
of the carpus towards the annular ligament, and is in- 
ſerted into the whole length of the inſide of the meta- 
carpal bone of the little finger. — Aur1s. It is a com- 
mon muſcle, being a part which Spigelius calls guadratus 
buccas detrahens, from its inſertion is a fleſhy fibrous 
elongation implanted into the root of theear.—D161T1 
MINIMI PEDIs, called alſo tranſverſalis pedis placentimi. 
It riſes from the fourth metatarſal bone, and going over 
the knobs of the toes, runs to the external ſeſamoid bone- 
Douglas ſays it brings the third and fourth lefſer toes 
nearer the other two, and the great one. — FEMORIS 


| PRIMUS vel LONGUs, It ariſes from the os pubis, _ 
4 2 6 


ADCORPORATIO, ApcorPoRATION, or clinging 
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ADE. 


5 neus, above the gracilis; which turning into 
8 he pet dec belly, it 1 — to be inſerted tendinous 
about the middle of the linea aſpera, being continued 
down upon the ſame, five or ſix inches, ſending out a 
tendon which joins in with that of the fourth head. 


FEMoRIS SECUNDUS vel BREVIS. It ariſes from the os 


pubis, immediately under the gracilis, by a broad tendi- 
nous, but chiefly fleſhy be inning, and is inſerted into 
the linea aſpera, from a little below the lefler trochanter, 
o the firſt inſertion of the laſt deſcribed muſcle. ——Fr- 
MORIS TERTIUS, vel MAGNUS. It ariſes lower down 
chan the former, from the outer edge of the os pubis & 
iſchium; and running obliquely towards the trochanter 
minor, is inſerted near the glutæus maximus. This and 
the next muſcle, are deſcribed as one muſcle, by Albinus 
and Winflow, under the names of Adduttvr magnus fe- 
moris, and le troiſieme muſcle du tricep5. —— VEMORIS 
QUARTUS. It ariſes from the protuberance of the iſchium; 
and the adjoining interior part of that bone, by a tendi- 
nous or fleſhy origin. It is inſerted by a round and a 
long tendon into the upper and rough part of the inner 
and lower appendix of the os femoris, being afhxed to 
that bone a little above the condyle, as alſo to ſome part 
of the linea aſpera. The above formoſderate deſcribed 
by Dr. Hunter, &c. as one, and under the name of TRI“ 
ckps, which ſee. Their uſe is to adduce, or move the 
thigh inwards, according to their different directions. 
Douglas. — OCUL1, alſo called rectus internits. It riſes 
tendinous and fleſhy from the edge of the hole in the 
ſphenoid bone that tranſmits the optic nerve, and is in- 
ſerted by a thin tendon into the tunica ſclerotica, where it 


| reſpects the great canthus. It brings the eye towards 


the noſe. Some call it b:b;t5r:ns, as it directs the eye 
toward the glaſs in drinking. —<——POLLICIS MANUs AD 
INDICEM. Riolan calls it antithenar. It riſes from the 
fore part of the metacarpal bone of the fore-finger, joins 
with the anterior portion of the flexor ſecundi internodii 
pollicis, and is inferted with it into the ſeſamoid bone. 
See ABDUCTOR INDICIs.—— PoLLIc1s PEDIs. It riſes 
by a long thin diſgregated tendon from the os calcis, under 
the tendinous part of the maſſa carnea, from the os cu- 
boides, the os cuneiforme medium, and from the 
upper part of the os metatarſi of the ſecond toe; it is ſoon 
dilated into a pretty large belly, and is inſerted in the ex- 
ternal os ſeſamoides of the great toe. Douglas ſays it 
brings the great toe near its next. | 
ADEC, ſour milk, butter-milk. . 
ADECTOS, from &« negative, and axyv, to bite, an 
epithet given to medicines that relieve from the biting 
5 of pain, by removing the uneaſineſs cauſed by ſtimu- 
ants. | 


ADENDENTES, phagedænic or eating. It is applied 
to ulcers. : 

ADELPHIA, a relation; ſo Hippocrates calls diſtem- 
pers that reſemble each other. | 

ADELPHIXIS, the analogy, relation, or ſimilitude of 
one thing with another, or the communication, conſent, 
or ſympathy of a part with another. 

 ADEMONIA, of à negative, arid Fatuwy, a genius or 
&vinity, or fortune. Hippocrates uſes this word for un- 
ealineſs, reſtleſſneſs, or anxiety felt in acute diſeaſes, 
and ſome hyſteric fits. | 
AD EN, a gland. See GLANDULA. 
ſigniſies the ſame as bubo. Blancard. ü 

ADENES CANADENSIS. See BaTTATAs Cana- 

DENSISs, | 
_ ADENOIDES, from adur, a gland, and ei &, a form. 
landiform, or like a gland. This word alſo is uſed for 
the proſtate, which ſee. 
— ADENOSUS ABSCESSUS, a hard erude tubercle, 
reſembling a gland, difficult to be reſolved. 

ADEPHAGIA. See ADDEPHAGIA. 

ADEPS, Far, called alſo pinguedo, pinguis, axungia, buty= 
n, & c. Fat is an animal oil, contained in that part of the 
cellular membrane called membrana adipoſa. In the young 

Otus is ſcarce any fat, the omentum ſeems only to con- 
fa a jelly, but in the older fœtus fat begins to appear. 
en the child is born, and during a few years after, it 

th much fat immediately beneath the ſkin; in men 
the fat is moſt abundantly ſpread on the glutei muſcles. 
ow it 18 ſeparated from the blood, is not certainly 
own. There is alſo a fatty ſubſtance, got from the 


Sometimes it 


1 1 


milk of animals, by agitating the oleaginous part of tlie 
milk ſeparated by ſtanding, in an inſtrument called à 
churn. This goes by the name of butter, and is uſed for 
culinary purpoſes chiefly. 

Fat is compoſed of a little earth, elementary fire, acid 
ſalt, volatile alkaline ſalt, and water. In human fat and 
the ſuet of beaſts that chew the cud, water is contained in 
a ſmall quantity, an inflammable oil in a large portion, 
and an auſtere empyreumatic liquor that is acid. Mac- 
quer, in his Chemiſtry, denies that it contains any alka- 
line ſalt, It is more fluid in living than in dead bodies, 
and its fluidity is hindered by the cells which contain it ; 
indolence renders it leſs fluid, whence by inaCtivity it is 
accumulated, _ | 

Fat ditfers from ſuet principally in the great quantity 
of water it contains, which being ſlowly evaporated, is 
converted into a ſebaceous ſubſtance. In the human body 
it ſometimes coricretes into a hardith ſubſtance, forming 
tumors of the ſteatomatous kind. | 

In profuſe ſweating the fat is melted down, and paſſes 
off through the pores, and thus the perſon is much weak- 
ened. The human fat does not become fluid when Fah- 
renheit's thermometer riſes to the ninetieth degree z but 
when it begins to putrify, it eaſily, and with a ſmall de- 
gree of warmth, runs into oil. | 

In cetaceous fiſhes, the fat is thin as oil; in animals that 
live on herbage only, the fat is harder, and yet harder in 
thoſe that chew the cud. a 

The Arabians uſed a great variety of fats in medicine; 


ſtop perſpiration, are all the chief virtues that experience 
manifeſts in them. In the preſent practice, three kinds 
only are met with, and theſe only on account of their 
difterent conſiſtence; they are the fat of vipers, hogs- 
lard, and mutton-ſuet. "Their uſe is wholly external. As 
to vipers fat, it is well ſupplied by the oil of olives; for 
it does not appear that animal fats; and infipid, flavour- 
leſs, vegetable oils, of ſimilar conſiſtence, differ in their 
effects when uſed externallyz in other inſtances too, 
there ſeems to be à greater ſimilarity of nature betwixt 
animal and vegetable fats, or inſipid oils, than in any other 
ſimilar animal and vegetable ſubſtances, ſuch as gums and 
animal jellies: animal fats, in their reſolution by fire, 
yield neither the peculiar ſtench, nor much, if any, of 
the volatile alkaline ſalt, which ſubſtances completely ani- 
malized afford. | SE 
Animal fats are not ſoluble in ſpt. vin. R. nor in water. 
When ſcented with eſſential oils, the oils may be totally 
extracted by digeſtion in ſp; vini R. And by the ſame 
means alſo, in a leſſer degree by water. Fats may thus 
be freed from their ill-ſmell; and thoſe that are become 
very rancid, may be made very ſweet. 
Animal fats preſerve ſteel from ruſt better than veget- 
able ones: mutton ſuet prevents braſs from growing ill- 
coloured, longer than any other fat; and if a little cam- 
phor and white lead is added, theſe ends are ſtill better 
anſwered. 1 OY | 
Apiprs SUILLZ SEVIQUE OVILLI PRAPARATIO. 
The preparation of Hogs lard and Mutton ſuet. 


Ph. Lond. 1788. | Es, 

The fat of vipers being ſeparated from their inteſtines, 
may be melted before a gentle fire, and run through a 
thin linen cloth: _ | | 
See Haller's Phyſiology, in the chapter on the cellular 
membrane. 

ADEPTA PHILOSOPHIA. ADEPT PHILOSOPHY. It 
is that philoſophy, whoſe end is the tranſmutation of me- 
tals, and an univerſal remedy. The profeſſors of this 
philoſophy are called adepti, adepts. Paracelſus calls 
that, medicina adepta, which treats of the diſeaſes that 
are contracted by celeſtial operations, or communicated 
from heaven. ” : | 

ADHATODA. The MAL AnAR NUT. There are two 
ſpecies, viz. the adhatoda Zeylanenſium; or, common 
Malabar nut; and the adhatoda' Indica, the willow- 
leaved Malabar nut, commonly called the ſap-tree. Theſe 
are of the genus called by Linnzus j«/t:c:a. 

The virtue aſcribed to it, is to expel the dead fœtus; 
that being the meaning of adhatoda in the Zeylanic lan- 

age. Miller's Dict. | 
18 | G ADHESIO, 


but to relax the parts to which they are applied, and to 


Cut them into pieces, and melt them with a ſlow fire, 
then ſeparate them from the membranes by ſtraining. 
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per virens vulgaris; and adiant. montanum. 


A DI 


ADHESIO, Apps LON. 

For the moſt part, if any of thoſe parts in the thorax or 
belly lie in contact, and inflame, they grow together. 
The lungs very frequently adhere to the pleura. 

On this ſubject ſee Dr. Flemyng's treatiſe on adhæſions, 
or accretions of the lungs; or an abſtract from it in the 
Med. Muſ. vol. i. N 

ADIACHYTOS, from a negative, and %axuw, to dif- 
fuſe, ſcatter, or be profuſe. Decent in point of dreſs. 

Hippocrates thinks the dreſs of a fop derogatory from 
the phyſician: he ſays, that many in his day hid their ig- 
norance under ornaments of dreſs, and {trove to get the 
good liking of the people by their appearance at the pub- 
lic games. 

ADIANTHUM, ADIANTUM. MaAlpEN-HAIR. 
Alſo called polytrichon and polytrichum, from v oxvs, much, 
and Hei, hair; expreſſive of a capillary herb. 

Maiden-hair is an evergreen low plant, with ſlender, 
ſmooth, ſhining, blackiſh ſtalks, without any manifeſt 
flower: the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in roundiſh ſpecks 


about the edges of the backs of the leaves, which curl | 


over and cover them. 
Five ſpecies are noticed by botaniſts. 


I. Adianthum verum; called alſo capillus Veneris; 


adianthum foliis coriandri; adianthum vulg. It is the 
adianthum capillis Veneris. Lin. N 

THE TRUE MAIDEN-HAIR. | 

It is about fix inches high, with ſeveral pinnz of little 
roundiſh ſinuated or nearly triangular leaves, toward the 
tops of the ſtalks : it conſiſts of a ſingle ſtem, and is not 
branched out as that which is commonly ſold in London 
for it. It is found in Cornwal, and in the mountainous 
parts of Wales; but is moſt plentiful in the ſouth of 
Europe, as in France, Italy, &c. 

2. Adianthum Canadenſe; alſo called adiant. fruticoſum 
Brazilianum, avenqua; adiant. Americanum, & capil. 
Veneris Canud. It is the adiuntum pedatum Lin. 

AMERICAN, or CANADA MAI ¶UEN-H AIR. | 

It reſembles the true, but hath ſpreading branches. It 
is a native of America, but is cultivated in our gardens, 
and is the ſtrongeſt and moſt agreeable of all the torts. 

3. Adianthum nigrum; called onopteris maſ. adiant. 
foliis longioribus, filicula, calliphillum, callitrichum, tri- 
chomanes, and polytrichum. According to Linnæus it 1s 
the aſplenium trichomanes, or aſplenium frondibus pin- 
natis, pinnis ſubrotundis crenatis. COMMON MAIDEN- 
HAIR. | 

CoMMoN, or ENGLISH BLACK MAIDEN-HAIR. 

It is a ſmall plant without ſtalks ; the leaves are long, 
narrow, compoſed of little roundiſn dark-green ſegments, 
ſet in pairs along a ſhining black rib; the ſeeds are a 
fine duſt, lying on the backs of the leaves. It is peren- 
mal, grows wild on ſhady grounds, old walls, and rocks. 

It hath a mucilaginous and roughiſh taſte, but little or 
no flavour. 

4. Adiant. album; called alſo ruta muraria; ſalvia vi- 
te; paronychia; filicula petr ea rute facie, muraria ſem- 
It is the 
aſplenium ruta muraria Lin. 

WHITE MAIDEN-HAIR, wall rue, rue maiden-hair and 
tentwort. | 

It is a native of hot countries, and poſſeſſes ſome degree 
of the virtues of the above ſpecies. 


5. Adiant. aureum; alfo called polytrichum aureum ; | 


muſcus capillaceus major; aureus capillaris medius, &c. 
It is the polytrichum commune Lin. a 

GOLDEN MAIDEN-HAIR, or GOLDILOCKS. 

The three firſt ſpecies only are in general uſe with us; 
the third r geen the place of, them all. Theſe plants, 
as do all of the capillary tribe, abound with a neutral 
faponaceous quality, approaching to nitre: they give 
out, with their mucilage, all their virtue to boiling 
water. 

The beſt preparation is a ſtrong infuſion made with 
boiling water, and ſweetened with liquorice root. To be 


| drank freely. 


The French make a ſyrup of the true ſort, and flavour 
it with orange-flower water. The Canadians make a ſyrup 
of theirs, in which they uſe maple ſugar. 

Our confeCtioners prepare a ſyrup as follows, which 
they ſell by the name of 1 yrup of capillaire. 


| a6 } 


| 


R Decoct. capil. Veneri: Canadenſe, fþ vj. mel Britan. 
3 xviii. fac. alb. opt. O vii is. m. & lub finem cot. adde 
aq. flor. aurant. 3 iii. 

Theſe ſyrups allay tickling coughs from defluxions of 
thin rheum, and aſliit the expectoration of phlegm. 

As the virtues of theſe herbs are contained in their mu- 
cilage, they loſe nothing by drying. The flavour of the 
Canada ſpecies may ſuffer by the boiling ; but, as a pec. 
toral, that loſs is of no conſequence. 

ADIANTHUM ALBUM FILICIS FOLIO. A ſpe. 
cies of fern. 

ADIAPNEUSTIA, from a, negative, and Jixmvew, 0 
per ſpire, or a, neg. Jia, per, and mvew, to breathe, De- 
rective perſpiration from denſe pores, or ſuppreſſed per- 
ſpiration. | 
ADIAPTOTOS, from a, negative, and JianinJu, t 
tumble, or ſlide. The word ſignifies firm; but in me- 
dicine it is the name of a remedy againſt the colic, made 
of ſtone-parſiley, henbane- ſeed, white pepper, &c. made 
into an electary. | | 

ADIARRHOEA, from a, negative, and agb, per- 
fluo, to flow out, or through. It ſignifies a total ſuppreſ- 
of all the neceſſary evacuations. 

ADIBAT. Mercury. 

ADICE, adiun, a nettle. | 
 ADIPIS SVILLE PRAPARATIO, OLIM AX. 
UNGLA PORCINE CURA'TTIO. See Apxes. 

 ADIPOSA ARTERLA. They are branches from 
the phrenic arteries, which are ſpread on the fat that 
covers the kidnies. See CAPSULARES ARTERIZ & 
SPERMATICA ARTERIA. 

ADIPOSA vel CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. The 
CELLULAR MEMBRANE is ſo called, where it contains a white 
granulated matter, capable only ot being fuſed by heat. 
Dr. Hunter ſays, that it is a compoſition of ductile mem- 
work. It compoics the greateſt bulk of the body, and is 
there is none. The Doctor farther obſerves, that it is 
compoſed of two kind of cells, viz. the reticular, which 
communicate with cach other; and the adipous, which 
are diſtinct from the other, and do not communicate, 
but are reſervoirs of the animal oil: what convinces us of 
this diſtinction is, that, in the anaſara, the water goes 
downward whilſt we are in an erect poſture, but the oil 
does not. | 2 

The adipoſe membrane does not convey the venereal virus, 
as is ſuppoſed by Boerhaave. | 

ADIPOSA VENA. Theſe fpring from the emul- 
gents, and go to the pinguious covering of the kidnies. 

ADIPOSI DUCTUS. The bags or ducts containing 
the fat. | 

ADIPSATHEON. The name of a thorny ſhrub in 
the iſland of Rhodes. 

ADIPSIA. WanT oF THIRST. Dr. Cullen ranks this 
as a genus of diſeaſes, in the claſs locales, and order dyſo- 
rexiæ. But he thinks it is generally, if not always, ſymp- 
tomatic. 


thirſt | 

Hippocrates applies this word to oxymel; and obſerves, 
that the ptiſſana, by its glutinouſneſs, is adipſon, i. e. 3 
preventer or curer of thirſt. | 

Medicines were thus named that allayed thirſt, if uſed 
for that end; and may be applied to ſuch as do not pro- 
voke thirſt. 

Some cold things by not exhaling the moiſture, and 
ſome hot ones by ſoliciting the ſaliva, are of this ſort. 

The Greeks called liquorice-juice by this name. See 
GLYCYRRHIZA. | 

ADIPSOS. The Egyptian palm-tree is thus named by 
the Greeks. Its fruit, before it is ripe is called myrob«- 
lans. 'Theophraſtus calls this tree Baxay.>, i. e. maſts 
from its fruit; but it is called adipſon, becauſe its fruit, 
before it is ripe, quenches thirſt. : 

Adipſos is a name of liquorice z and of a catapotium, 
or pill, compoſed by Aſclepiades, which is made of the 
ſeeds of cucumbers, purſlane, &c. | 

ADIRIGE, i. e. Ammoniacum, moſt probably the ſalt, 

ADJUTORIUM. The humerus; allo an external 
medicine uſed to aſſiſt internal ones. ADJU- 


branes for the lodgment of oil, connected by a ſort of net- 


called adipous, where there is fat; and reticula, where 


ADIPSON, Aq, from a, negative, and Jy 
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ADJUVANTIA. See JUVANTIA. 

ADMELLA. See ACMELLA. 3 
ADMIRABILIS. An hyperbolical epithet to particu- 
lar preparations: it was generally applied to factitious 


medical ſtones. 


ADNASCENT, of Adnaſcor. To grow to, or cloſe 
on. ü 
PNA TA, AGNATA, from adnaſcor, to grow to. 
The outer coat of the eye; called alſo circumcalualis, 
r - 6g albuginea, conjunctiva, epipephycos. It is 
that which makes the white of the eye. This is formed 
by the tendinous expanſions of its muſcles; or rather owes 
its whiteneſs to their lying under it, and is not numbered 
among its proper coats, It is extremely ſenſible, and 
abounds with blood-veſſels, which are very viſible in in- 
flammations. It covers ſo much of the eye as is called 
the white; and being reflected all round, it lines the 
two eye-lids, and thus hinders any thing from falling into 
the orbit. Where it covers the eye-lids, it is vaſcular and 
papillous. In paſſing over the orbit, it does not end at 
the cornea, but becomes tranſparent there, and is of dif- 
ferent textures in different parts where it is ſpread. The 
ſclerotica appears under 1t. - 
When a foreign body gets between the eye and the eye- 
lid, it is hooked in the villi: the beſt way to extricatec it 
is, to invert the eye-lid, and to introduce a probe armed 


with lint and dipped in oil, which will extract it. 


The inverted eye-lid proceeds from this coat. Though 
it is exactly commenſurate to the orbit in health, yet in 
morbid habits, when it is inflamed, it is thickened and 
puffed out. If it does not yield to general remedies, as 
bleeding, purging, &c. ſcarify it, and if this alto fails, 
cut off the redundant part. 

ADNATA, ſignifies ſuch parts of animal or vege- 
able bodies as are inſeparable, as the hair, wool, fruits, 
horns ; or elſe accidental, as fungus, miſleto, and ex- 
creſcences. | 

ADNATA, ADNASCENTIA, are thoſe off-ſets 
which, by a new germination under the earth, proceed 


from the lily, hyacinth, &c. 


ADOLESCENS, the iron bars that ſupport che fire 


in a grate or furnace. 


Paracelſus would make a man without a woman, and 
digeſted ſemen maſculinum in a glaſs placed in a dung- 
hill, and produced ſomething like a man, according to 
the aſſertion of ſome of his diſciples; this was called 
homunculus Paracelſi, but would be as properly named 
adoleſcens. | | 

ADONION, a ſpecies of ſouthernwood. | 

ADONIS FLOS. RED MAITHEs, or PHEASANT'SEYE; 
Adonis annua of Linnzus, called alſo eranthemus. The 
leaves are like thoſe of fennel or camomile; the flowers 
have many leaves, expanded in the form of a roſe. The 
leeds collect into oblong heads. It is of no particular uſe 


in medicine. 


Three or four ſpecies are deſcribed in Miller's Dict. 
ADOR, a ſort of corn called ſpe/ta and zea, SPELT 
CORN. Dioſcorides mentions two kinds of the monococ- 
cous and the dicoccous, that is ſuch as has only one grain 
or two in a huſk, | 5 
ADOS, water in which red-hot iron is extinguiſhed. 
ADRA RIZA. See rad. ariſtoloch. | 
ADRACHNE, STRAWBERRY BAY, alſo called cemaro, 
cometa. It is a ſhrub which grows in the iſle of Candy; 
it bears fruit twice in the year; its leaves exactly re- 
ſemble thoſe of the bay tree, excepting that theſe have 
no ſmell; the bark is ſo ſmooth and red, that the whole 
ſhrub reſembles red coral. In Crete and all Greece it is 
called aSpaxna. Raii Hiſt. 
ADRACLA, i. e. Adrachne. 
ADRAGANTH. See GUMMI TRAGACANTHA. 
ADRAM. See Gemma $AL. 
8 GARDEN SAFFRON, called alſo afan, and 
alfar, | 
ADROP. Rulandus calls it azar, lapis ipſe, and azane. 
ipley calls it uzifur, or plumbum rubeum. It is a che- 
mical term denoting the body itſelf, or lead, from whence 
mercury ought to be taken for the philoſophers ſtone; in 
which ſignification it is taken alſo by RiPLEY. Or it de- 
notes the philoſophers ſtone itſelf. It is alſo called /a- 
urnus, i. e. antimony, or plumbus. | 
ADROBOLON, from apo, large, and g, @ globe, 
bole, or maſs. The Indian bdellium, which is coarſer 
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man the Arabian, being impure, black, and in large 
umps. | 
ADROTERON. See ALICA, 

ADSAMAR, urine. 

ADSELLARE, to go to ſtool. | 

ADSTRICTIO, ApsTRIcCT10N. It either expreſſes the 
ſtyptic quality of medicines, or the retention of the natu- 
ral evacuations, by the rigidity of the reſpective emiſſo- 
ries. See CoNsTIPATUS. 

ADSTRINGENS. Aſtriagent. | 

ADULTERATIO. To adulterate, corrupt, or coun- 
terfeit. He that counterfeits medicines is often both a 
robber and a murderer. 

ADUNATOS. See ADYNAMIA. 

ADUSTA. Aduſt, burnt, ſcorched, or parched, from 
aduro, to burn, Wc. 

ADY, vel Palma ady. A palm-tree in the iſland of 
St. Thomas, which affords plenty of juice, that ferments 
into wine. The entire fruit is called by the Portugueſe 
carvoces and carioſſe, the natives call it abanga. The 
fruit externally is like a lemon, and contains a ſtone, the 
kernel of which, if heated in hot water, gives out an oil 
of a ſaffron colour, it concretes in the cold, and is uſed 
as butter: of theſe kernels the inhabitants give three or 
or four as a reſtorative, two or three times a day. 
ADYNAMIA, from a, negative, and Suvau:, flrongth, 
force; LANGUOR, weakneſs, impotence from ſickneſs or 
diſeaſe : adunatos, leipopſychia. Alſo drowſineſs, or ſleepi- 
neſs, laſſitude, DEFECT OF VITAL POWERS. In Dr. Cullen's 
Noſology, this word diſtinguiſhes an order in his claſs 
neuroſes : he defines it to be diſeaſes conſiſting ina weak- 
neſs or loſs of motion, in either the vital or natural func- 
tions. Theſe diſeaſes are alſo called defefivi. 
ADYNAMON, a factitious wine. It is made of two 
parts muſt and one of water, which are boiled together 
till as much is conſumed as there was added of water. 
It hath the ſame derivation as adynamia. 
ADOIA, from aida, modeſtly. The ſame as pu- 
denda. | 
ADOSOPHLA, from «:Joo, pudenda, and re, edi- 
tum edo, In the Noſology of Sauvages, alſo of Sagar, 
it is defined to be a flatus paſling from the uterus, or 
from the urinary bladder, through the vagina or the 
urethra z hence is it formed into two ſpecies, & DOSOPHIA 
URETHRA & UTERINA. This flatus is ſometimes very 
fœtid, which circumſtance cannot always be accounted 
for. It ſometimes happens when women are in labour, 
and hath been taken for a ſign that the child is dead, but 
this cannot be depended on; an intolcrable ſtench ſome- 
times attends when the child is living. See Sauvages No- 
ſologia Methodica, vol. ii. p. 417. | 

#GAGROPILA, from aiy yp. The RoCK-GoAT, 
chamois, or gems. It isa little ball found in the ſtomach 
of goats in Germany, formed of hairs which they lick. 
Such are found in the ſtomachs of cows, hogs, ſtags, &c. 
with us. See BEZOAR and CAPRA ALPINA. 

A GEIRINON. Ap, a poplar. An vintment ſo 
called, becauſe the fruit of the poplar, or its catkins, are 
an ingredient in it. 
AGEIROS. The poplar-tree. | 
GID ES, aden. Small white cicatrices of the 
eyes, cauſed by a ſharp humour there; or ſmall white 
concretions on the pupil; called alſo aglia. 

In inflammations we ſee little white ſpecks on the pu- 
pil of the eye, like a film, if an aflux of humours are con- 
ſiderable; theſe always diſappear ſpontaneouily when the 
inflammation is reſolved and the humours diverted ; but 
if ſharp powders are uſed, or collyriums applied, 1. 
oft are hardened fo as never after to be moved. Theſe 
ſeem to be what are meant by ægides. Sce ALBUGO. 
Z£GIDION, from 4%, or a:yi;. The name of a 
collyrium for inflammations and defluxions of the eyes, 
called alſo &goproſophon. 

__XFGILOPS. See AOL ps. 5 

GOCERA8, from ait, a goat, and ue, a horn, 
FOENUGREEK, fo called becauſe the pods were ſuppoſed to 
reſemble the horns of a goat. Alſo a name of bouce-..s, 
which is ſo called becauſe the fruit is corniculated. 

AGOLETHRON, from «14, a goat, and o p, de- 
ftruftion. Dioſcorides, Pliny, and others, take notice of 

this, and ſpeak of it as a tree, from the leaves of which 
bees gather honey about Heraclca in Pontus, which ho- 
[DEF is ſometimes poiſonous, ſometimes not. 3 

ays 
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foys it is the chamærododendron: See Mein. de PAcad. 
Roy. des Sciences, I704. 

*GONYCHON. GROMWELI. So called from ai, a 
goat, and ou, a hoof, becaule of the hardneſs of the ſeed. 

AGOPODIUM See ARXGELICA SYLV. MINOR. 

A.GOPROSOPON. The ſame as ægidion. 

AGRITUDO BOVINA, See Bovina AFFEcTto. 

AGYLOPS of Agilops. A diſeaſe in the inward cor- 
ner of the eye; ſo called from ale, a goat, and oz an 
eye, or goat's eye; becauſe, according to ſome, goats are 
1ubject to this diſeaſe. 

le Agineta calls it anchylops before it burſts, and 
egylops after. Avicenna calls it garab and algarab. An- 
chylops and ægylops, are but different ſtates of the diſ- 
order called fiſtula lachrymalis, which ſee. The gylops 
is the fiſtula lachrymalis beginning to diſcharge pus. 
Dr. Wallis fays, Why the diſtinction of the ancients 
ſhould be at prefent neglected with reſpect to the anchy- 
lops, and ægylops, and a general term adopted which is 
in itſelf highly abſurd, will not be eaſy to account for. 
Surely to denominate a complaint fiſtulous, where no 
fiſtula exiſts muſt be ridiculous, and the two different 
ſpecies as well as a third are ſtyled fiſtula lachrymalis by 
the moderns. Some of the ancient phyſicians conſidered 
the lachrymal fac in its ſtate of tumefaction as an achy- 
lops; when ruptured an zgytops; and certainly the diſ- 
tinction ought tobe preſerved. See his Noſologia Metho- 
dica Oculorum. Article, Epiphora a Rhyade. 

It is either ſcrophulous, atheromatous, or of the nature 
of a meliceris. | | 

Sometimes it is a ſymptom of the lues venerea. Some- 
times it is with, and at others without inflammatiofr. If 
it is attended with eroſion, it terminates in a cancer. In 
opening this abſceſs, we ſhould be careful not to cut the 
edge of the eye- lid, for thus an incurable waterineſs will 
there be occaſioned. | 15 

When it is ſtrumous, it proceeds from congeſtion, and 
the tubercle is round without drſcoloaring the ſkin. If it 
is cauſed by fluxion, pain and redneſs appear, with in- 
fammation all over the eye. Sometimes it begins with 
a weeping, and is not ſuſpected until a redneſs appears in 
the eye, and then by a gentle preſfure on the part, a mat- 
ter is diſcharge, a part of which reſembles the white of 
an egg. If this matter makes its way into the noſe, it ac- 
quires a fœtid ſmell, and is diſcharged through the noſ- 
tril. | | | 

As to the cure, if the caſe is recent, we ſhould begin 
with a cautious uſe of bleeding and purging ; or if theſe 
are contraindicated, give ſuch alteratives as are moſt 
eſteemed in ſcrophulous diſorders. The tumor may be 
reſolved by anodyne and difcutient applications; but if 
there is a tendency to a ſuppuration it ſhould be haſtened, 
and the diſcharge of the pus, with all convenient fpeed, 
leſt the bone underneath ſhould be affected; the abſceſs 
cleanfed and healed, with the tint. of myrrh and aloes 
mixed with mel roſæ. If the matter hath paſſed alſo 
under the cilium, a powerful deſiccative, ſuch as ſtrong 
| lime-water, affiſted by a compreſs, ſhould be uſed. 

If the perioſteum under the tumor is laid bare, an ex- 
foliation muſt be haſtened by a cauſtic, and a paſſage open- 
ed into the noſe, after which dry lint alone may ſuffice. 
Too conſtricting medicines may produce a rhyas, ſee 
RHyas; too digeſtive applications may give rite to an 
encantllis. | | 

See Galen, Aetius, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, ACtua- 
rlus, Sennertus, Wiſeman, Heiſter, Pott, Bell, Kirkland. 

AGY LOP> & ZEGILOPS. Aſpris maurorum, cerrus. 
Names of the HOLME OAK, WITH GREAT ACORNS. Quer- 
cus A gilops. Lin. In Venice the acorns of this tree are 
called Vallonia, the name of the city from whence they 
are brought. They uſe them there for tanning of leather; 
their diameter is in general ahout an inch and a half. 

/E.GYLops, or ASGILOPS. Avena flerilis, Bromns 
fterilts, Feftuca avenacea, Gramen avenaceum. The GREAT 
WILDOA'T GRASS or drank.'Fhe roots are full of fmall fibres, 
 Jeveral ſtalks riſe from a root, and are jointed. It grows 
in hedges and the ſides of fields in May. By culture it 
becomes a ſpecies of corn. In the northern parts of A- 
merica it is improved to great advantage; and in the low 
wet boggy grounds in Great Britain, it would be profit- 
able, perhaps, beyond any thing elſe, as it thrives beſt 
in water, It grows like oats, but in quality is more of 
the rice kind. A decoction of the roots kills worms. 
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That called BROMHoIDp Es, vel fefluca long. arif. C. 
B. BEARDED WILD OATS, is the Avena fatua, Lin. The 
leaves are fmall, long, and narrow; it conſiſts chiefly of 
a few lender ftalks; which terminate with oaten ears; 
but empty huſks, of a bright colour. Theſe have a long 
bear. NARBONENSIS, called allo fe/tuca Italica, and 
gramen feſtuca, HAVER-GRASS. It is common in Sici] 
and ſome parts of France. It runs up to about a foot 
high, having but few leaves, which reſemble thoſe of 
wheat or barley; at the top of the ſtalks are ſmall ears, 
with huſks containing a ſeed like barley: theſe huſks alſo 
terminate with a long beard. | ; 

AGYPTIA ANTIDOTUS, the Egyptian antidote: 
This is a name, not of one but of ſeveral compoſitions. 
MuscfArA. See ABELMOSCHUS. ULCERa, 
alſo called Syrian ulcers. Aretæus deſcribes an ulcer of 
the tonſils and fauces by theſe names; they are attended 
with a burning pain; the matter diſcharged from them 
infects the whole frame, and the patient is rendered mi. 
ſerable by its offenſive ſmell. 

AGYPTIACA. See PA Rus. | 

AGYPTLIACUM BALSAMUM. Balſ. Gilead. See 
BALSAMUM. 

AGYPTIACUM UNG. an ointment ſo called from 
its being ſaid to be of an Ægyptian origin, though ſome 
ſay from its colour, but improbably. Meſue is its fup- 
poſed author. This ointment now is properly rejected 
and its place ſupplied by the ſollowing. 

 Oxymel AHruginis. | 

R. Zruginis pp. i. p. 3 ij. aceti. 3 vij. Mellis deſ- 
pumati, 3 xiv. Diſſolve the verdegris in the vinegar, 
and ſtrain it through a linan rag, then add the honey, 
and boil it down to a proper conſiſtence. —Ph. Lond. 
1788. The principal uſe of this compoſition is to de- 
terge foul ulcers, keep down the fungous fleſh, and to 
aſſiſt in the cure of venereal ulceration in the mouth and 
tonſils. 

GVYPTION. The name of a topic ufed by the an- 
cients in uterine diſorders. The Greeks called the ol. rici- 
ni, Atyun]icv ‚ v. | 


AGYPTIUM ALBUM, vide CRINOMYRON. | 
 AGYPTIUM CROCEUM UNG. Both thefe are 
deſcribed by Aetius. | | | 

AGYPTIUM PHARMACUM AD AURES. The 
name of one of Aetius's compoſitions. | 

AGYPTIUS PESSUS. A peflary deſcribed by Paulus 
ZEgineta: it is made of honey, turpentine, ſaffron, cil, 
verdegris, &c. | 

AICHR YSON, from az, always, and. xpuoos, gold, a 
name of the ſedum majus. See SEDUM. 

ZEIGLUCES, from a, always, and yautug, fwect. A 
ſweet ſort of wine is thus named. As ſoon as the muſt 
is tunned, the veffel is placed under water, and their kept 
all the winter, that it may be cool, and not be complete- 
ly turned into wine. 

AIPATHIA. A paſſion of long continuance. BLAN- 
CARD. 

AITHALES, from aer, always, and da, to be green, 
a name of the /edum majus. | | 

ATZOON, from az, always, and Gon, life, a ſpecics 
of the ſempervivum, or ſedum. EG ; 

 AMBELLA, the lacca-tree. 

ANEA, an epithet given to the inſtrument called a 
catheter, from the matter of which it was formed. 

EON, ata, the whole age of a man. But Hippocra- 
tes uſes it to ſignify the remains of a man's life. It allo 
ſignifies the ſpinal marrow. 

ONION. See SEDum. 

ORA, from atwpew, to lift up, to ſuſpend on high. 
Ge/latio, a ſpecies of exerciſe uſed by the ancients, and 
of which Aetius gives the following account. 

GESTATION, while it exerciſes the body, the body 
ſeems tobe at reſt. Ot the motion there are ſeveral kinds. 

Iſt, Swinging in a hammock, which, at the decline of 
a fever, is beneiicial. 

2dly, Being carried in a litter, in which the patient ei- 
ther fits or lies along. It is uſeful when the gout, ſtone, 
and ſuch other diſorders attend, that do not admit of v10- 
lent motions. 

3dly, Riding in a chariot, which is of ſervice in moſt 
chronical diforders, eſpecially before the ſtronger exerciſe 
can be admitted of. 


4thly, Sailing in a boat or a ſhip. This produces va- 
h rious 
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i ond what is obſerved from the moſt ſkilful 
ar ore of drugs. Theſe are inſtances of à paſhve 
iſe. | ; 
* INOCTIUM, the euinoæx. 
days and nights are of equal length. 3 

'Flius places the vernal equinox on the 23d of March, 
and the autumnal on the 25th of September. Paulus 
Egineta makes the autumnal a day ſooner. 'The modern 


aſtronomers ung. fixed them on the 22d of March, 


This is when the 


and the ſame day in September. Theſe ſeaſons are con- 


as unfriendly to health. | 

64 fn, An air, called alſo Gas ventoſum. It is that 
tranſparent, elaſtic, ponderous, compreſſible fluid, 
which ſurrounds the terraqueous globe, and which, when 
greatly agitated or driven in currents, is called wind. 

gome of the properties of air are, ; 

1. It is a part in the compoſition of all bodies. 

2. It is a common medium, by which the union of the 
parts of bodies is formed and preſerved. ; 

3. It is fluid, and cannot be rendered of itſelf ſolid by 
any known means. | ; 

It is elaſtic; but by contact and coheſion in the 
parts of bodies it becomes ſolid and unelaſtic; from 
whence again, by heat, fermentation, &c. it being ſepa- 
rated, its elaſticity returns. Heat rarifies, and cold con- 
denſes it. | : 

F. 'Fhe weight of the air is not perceived but in large 
quantities; nor is the comparative weight eaſily, if at all 
to be aſcertained, as no two portions are ever of the fame 
weight in two parts of the atmoſphere. However, trom 
long and repeated obſervations, the greateſt gravity of the 
air in Europe is found to be equal, in equilibrio, with 
394 inches of quickſilver in the barometer, and the leaſt 
raiſes it only to 27. 
bout the ſurface of the earth, at the time of the middle 
weight of the atmoſphere, and in every temperate ſeaſon, 
is to that of water as I to 850. 
6. Air is neceſſary to animal exiſtence. This is evi- 
dent from the experiments made with the air-pump, 
though not without ſome exceptions, for toads, vipers, 
eels, inſects of all kinds, and fiſh, live in the exhauſted 


receiver. 


7. The particles of air are too ſmall for any microſcope 
to diſcover, and yet they are larger than thoſe of fire, 
water, oil, and many other fluids. Fire pervades glaſs, 
oil, water, &c. will paſs through many compact ſubſtan- 
ces, whilſt a is reſiſted by ſtrong paper. | 

8. Air is the vehicle of ſound, of the objects of taſte, 
of effluvia to the noſe, as is evident from obſervations 
made on the tops of high mountains, where our ſenſes 
become duller than when we are nearer the plains. 

Numerous and important are the other known proper- 
ties of the ain; but this ſubject being too extenſive to ad- 
mit of a minute detail of its peculiarities, after reciting a 
few of th2 moſt important obſervations on it, as it is the 
tubjoct of medicine, the reader is referred to the authors 
ho have written on this ſubject. 

Air paſſing over clayey ground is mit and thick; dry 
and fandy ground, it is dry ai, duly; dry and ſtoney, 
it is dry and pute; on the tops of hills it is thin, free from 
vapors, and c; in vallies, it is gro/s, impure, and hot, 
tough in winter, if the hills are very high, the vales are 
the coldeſt, becauſe they are overſhadowed: on the de- 


"mporaturez and in an open country, ſuch as is proper 
tor hunting, the air is generally m:derate in all its quali- 
16s heat, celdneſs, dryneſs, and moiflare. 

orth and north-eaſt winds are reckoned bracing and 


healthy, but the valetudinarian is moſt comfortable when | 


the wind is ſouth and ſouth-weſt. Dry ſeaſons in gene- 
cal are more ſalutary than wet. We eat more and digeſt 
better in winter than in ſummer. Our diſpoſitions and 
tempers are greatly affected by the ſeaſons; long eaſterly 
wy will make chearful people very irritable and mo- 
roſe, 

An exceſs of gravity in the air quickens the circulation, 
atlates the lungs too much, and by compreſſing the cuta- 
neous veſſels, drives the blood copiouſly to the brain ; 


Whence pleurifies, peripneumonies, quinſies, head-ach, 
Vertigo, &c. 


a + 


effects, according to the different agitation of the 
waters, and in many tedious chronical diſorders proves ef- 


'The weight of the common air a- 


particularly in the ſpring and autumn, than during 


If the air is too light, by retarding the circulation of ſhould retain the 22 fixed to air when that fluid is in its 
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the blood, and diminiſhing the external reſiſtance to the 
fluids contained in the pulmonary veſſels, it cauſes an 
hæmoptyſis, hyſteric and hypochondriac diſeaſes, rheu- 
matiſm, gout, nervous and intermittent diſorders. 

Too hot an air weakens the fibres, by enlarging the 
bulk of the humours ; it quickens the circulation, and too 
much increaſes perſpiration, whence an acrimony is in- 
duced in the remaining juices. If this ſtate of the air 
continues, or if cold ſuddenly comes upon it, ardent, 
bilious, and other fevers follow. 

A cold air cauſes topical inflammations, ſuch as quin- 
ſies, pleuriſies, peripneumonies, by over-diſtending the 
lungs, from its gravity conſtringing the fibres, condenſing 
the humours, and leſſening the perſpiration. 


Too dry air ſhrivels up the ſolids, incraſſates the fluids, 
and diſpoles to fevers. | 

A too moiſt air is extremely injurious z it relaxes and 
debilitates, it leſſens perſpiration, renders the blood too 
watery, produces coughs, aſthmas, dropſies, intermittent 
and nervous diſorders. 

From a mixture of theſe different qualities of the air, 
different diſorders are produced: cold and moiſt air are 
bad, but hot, moij?, and light air is the worſt of all, be- 
cauſe of its relaxing putreſcent tendency. Beſides the a- 
bove evident qualities, there are others that eſcape the 
ſenſe, though manifeſt by woeful effects; ſuch are from 
infections, malignant miaſmata, exhalations, &c. 

It is obſerved, by ſome, that vaults, corn magazines, 
apple-garrets, &c. ſhould open to the north, for that point 
is invariably proper: but the ſouth and weſt are almoſt 
conſtantly improper. 'The moſt healthy expoſure, if a 
houſe is to be built, is found as follows; cut one of the 
trees that grows there tranſverſely with a ſaw, then cloſe- 
ly obſerve the rings; the ſide of the tree on which the di- 
{tances between each ring is wideſt, is the moſt healthy ex- 
poſure, and the windows of the houſe, all other circum- 
ſtances being the ſame, ſhould ever face that way. 

The infirm and valetudinary ſuffer much from the diſ- 
poſition and changes of the air. Dr. Keil obſerves that, 
bodies emaciated by ſickneſs or evacuations, draw more 
than full ones. Dr. Monro ſen. afferts, that the body 
abſorbs more or leſs according to its vigour : hence, a 
reaſon may be given why thoſe who ſuffer by chronical 
diſtempers feel more uneaſineſs or pain in the — 

e 
day, in the winter and ſummer ſeaſon. The abſorbing 
power of the body being increaſed by diſeaſe, and the air 
being more replete with matter, it is unſalutary at theſe 
times, and very eaſily accounts for their complaints dur- 
ing thoſe ſeaſons. Hence we diſcern why early going to 
bed is productive of advantages ſo manifeſt in thoſe diſ- 
ordered perſons whoſe prudence leads them to early re- 
poſe. Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. II. 14. 

The common air of the atmoſphere is a ſulphur, and 
conſiſts of acid and phlogiſton. Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in 
his Theory and Practice of Phyſic, that the particles of 
air are but little attractive of one another, and that fire 
is the power which keeps them in their conſtantly moving 
ſtate; that the particles of fire divide thoſe of air, and 
when the ſeparating action of the firſt abates, the attrac- 
tion of the latter takes place. Admitting fire to be the 
reaſon of the elaſticity of the ar, the phænomenon of its 
being deſtroyed by ſulphurcous fumes, &c. is eaſily ac- 
counted for, for they repel fire, nay even the fermenta- 


| tion of vegetables is vented by the mineral gas. 
ruvity of hills the dir is generally pure, and of a moderate 


Beſides the common, or atmoſpherical air, there are 
various other ſorts, diſtinguiſhed by their reſpeCtive cha- 
racteriſtics; though of theſe, the really different ones 
from each other are the fixed, the acid, and the alkaline 
of theſe and phlogiſton all the other ſorts are formed. 


Fixed air, formerly called gas, and ſince named artifi- 


cial, factitious, mephitic; when found in caverns, mine- 
ral ſpirit ; but factitious or fixt air is the general term, 
and when it produces any noxious effects either in con- 
ſequence of the proceſs by which it is procured, or the 
manner in which it is applied, it may then be called me- 
phitic air. | 

The common air enters in different proportions into 
the compoſitions of all kinds of bodies, and when thus 
combined, is in a fixed ſtate; when this air is let looſe by 
fermentation, putrefaction, or other means, it reſumes 
its former elaſticity. It is rather ſingular that philoſophers 


moſt 
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moſt unfixed ſtate, under this circumſtance the epithet. bibes about one-tenth of its bulk of this kind of air, and 25 
fixable would be more perſpicuous and ſcientific, and | then very obſtinately retains it. The nitrous air pre- ut 


we think it not unworthy adoption. ſerves animal ſubſtances from putrefaction, and reſtores 3 
The different proportions of fixable air, in the follow-| thoſe that are already putrid, in a degree far fuperior to a7 

ing bodies are as under written. | what is done by fixable air. It is peculiarly offenſive to 1 
In yellow wax, = - - 2 part of its weight: | ſeveral kinds of inſects, and probably might be ſo ma- 2; 
oarſe fugar, <= 18 Inaged as to be deſtructive of worms. | 5 

Oyſter ſhells, - ! i Aci AIR. It is obtained from metals and with the 5 
Muſtard-ſeed, — * muriatic acid: or from this ſpirit without the metals, or any 5 
Ww ͤ ͤ HT | thing elſe, being only the vapour or fumes thereof. It 2 
Tartaerr,, J loſes its elaſticity by coming into contact with water. It 5 
Human blood, = I renders the water with which it is mixed, very acid. It : 


All the ſorts of air might be termed fixable, as well | diflolves iron very ſpeedily and generates inflammable dir. 
as that to which this appellation is given, for they are ca- | It cannot be condenſed by cold, as the vapours of water are, 
pable of being imbibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, con-] and ſo may properly be called an acid air. This acid air 
ſequently of being fixed in them, after they have been | extinguiſhes flame, and is heavier that common air. One- 
in an elaſtic ſtate. | | third of it joined with two-thirds of pure water forms a 

FixXABLE AIR, called Gas, is found at the bottom of | muriatic acid that equals in goodneſs the beſt that is ob- C2 
pits; it riſes from fermenting liquors; it is one and a tained by the uſual methods. But a ſtill ſtronger acid 1 
half heavier than pure common air; water imbibes more] may be made by mixing this acid air in a due degree with 1 
than its own bulk of it, flame is extinguiſhed, and animals | water. | : 9 
are deſtroyed by it, even vegetables ſuffer by its in-“ ALKALINE AIR is the vapour of ammonia muriata; it Wa 
fluence; when the fixable air is ſeparated from chalk and | is not condenſible by cold; it is readily imbibed by water, 
other calcareous ſubſtances, they become cauſtic; it is] and therewith forms the ammoniacal ſpirits; by a com- 
antiſeptic, powerfully preventing and recovering from | bination of the alkaline air with water, a ſtronger ſpirit 
putrefaction, whence lime kilns, which diſcharge great | is obtained than by the uſual proceſſes. „ 
quantities of air would be uſeful in the neighbourhood of | Air is injured by candles, &c. burning in it, or by 
populous towns; in glyſters it hath been very advantage-| crouds of people breathing in it. A common candle is i 
ouſly adminiſtered againſt putrid diſorders, and mixed | ſaid to conſume (1. e. render unfit for uſe) a gallon of air 5 
with the drink has been thought to conduce to the relief] in a minute, if ſo, how is the due reſtoration made of 5 
of patients labouring under putrid fevers; to fixable air, | what is injured by the reſpiration of animals, by flames 
the chief property of mineral waters is attributed; the | of every kind, &c. The diminution of common air by E 
Pyrmont water owes its briſk taſte and ſparkling appear-| the burning candles, &c. is in part owing to the preci- Hel 
ance to it; and it powerfully diſſolves iron when it is | pitation of the fixable air from it; which may be effected Wu 
mixed with water. | | by ſomething emitted from the burning bodies which has Ti 

Dr. Hulme, in his publication entitled A ſafe and eaſy | a ſtronger athnity with the other conſtituent parts of the 3 
Remedy propoſed for the Relief of the Stone, recom-| atmoſphere. In part, putrid and other kind of vapours 
mends this air as a vermifuge; his method of admini- are diffuſed in the air by which it is greatly vitiated. But 
ſtering it, is by diſſolving kali. gr. xv. in aq. ſimp. Ziij.] by the vegetation of plants, which imbibe the offending 
then in another veſſel he acidulates the ſame fluid, about | matter, injured air is in part reſtored to its former ſtate; 
an equal quantity, with as much acidum vitrioli dilutum, | the agitation of the waters, as ſeas, lakes, rivers, &c. 

as is requiſite for ſaturating the kali; this done, the | contribute to the purification of the air. The burning 
tient drinks one of theſe potions, and immediately after | of many materials ſets at liberty their fixable air, which 
it, the other: thus an efferveſcence takes place in the | in part becoming elaſtic, ſupplies the defect made in the 
ſtomach, where all the extricated air is retained, and from | atmoſphere, by the cauſes above mentioned, hence 
whence it is diſtributed with the chyle, &c. with con- | the ſeeming deſtruktion of the air is but a circulation of it. 
ſiderable advantage in various other medical intentions. | The extent of this ſubject and its influence in the heal- 
The Dr. farther obſerves, that by this mixture, particu- | ing art, renders an attention to it neceſſary, and the en- 
lar liquors forming the menſtruum, we may recover an | quirer will meet with much light thrown thereon in his 
aprecable taſte, & c. in wines, malt liquors, &c. that are | peruſal of the following, viz. 
become vapid. In order to convey fixable air in a ſepa- | Hoffman, in his Med. Rat. Syſt. artic. de Aere. 
rate ſtate into the ſtomach, it is the practice of ſome | Boerhave on Air. Theſe two authors have treated on . 
to uſe the natron cum crem. tart. gr. v. ad ſaturat. They | air both philoſophically and medically; the latter hath col- E 
obſerve, that when the kali is uſed, the air is diſcharged | lected all that is valuable from both his predeceſſors and BK 
before the mixture is completely ſwallowed ; but with the | contemporaries. | 
natron, the diſcharge of air requires ſome time. Hence,  Hale's Statical Experiments. Dr. Fr. Cliffton's tranſ- 
in ſuppreſſing vomiting, and in all thoſe caſes in which] lation of Hippocrates on Air, &c. Arburthnot on Air. 
fixed arr is uf>fully conveyed into the ſtomach, this me- | Huxham on Air and Epidemic Diſeaſes. Shaw's Abridge- 
thod excels. Fixable air hath been found uſeful in can- | ment of Boyle's Works, in the article Air. Macbride's Eſ- 
cerous, conſumptive, ſcorbutic, and other diſorders, | ſay on the Nature and Properties of Fixed Air; and Prieſt- 
where an antiſeptic medicine might be expected to af-| ley on Different Kinds of Air. Dictionary of Chemiſtry, 


ford relief. | edit. ii. Percival's Eſſays, vol. ii. and iu. Dobſon on 
INFLAMMABLE AIR. It is found near the roofs of | Fixed Air. | 5 
ſubterraneous places; it is chiefly formed of an acid va-} ERA, cockle, or darnel. See LoLrium. I 


pour and phlogiſton; it takes fire and explodes like gun- | RDA Dl, ſo Paracelſus names certain ſpirits which 
powder on the approach of flame; it burns 8 though | he ſuppoſes to live in the air. | — 
inviſibly, in the day time; it is ten times lighter than com-] 2A REOLUM, a weight of about twenty grains. 
mon air; it may be obtained from any inflammable ſub-| ARIFICATIO. It is the producing of air from other 
ſtance z it kills animals as readily as fxable air ; but in | bodies, or rather, converting them into air. 
ſome remarkable properties, the fixable and the inflam-| ARIS FLOS, FLowERs of corrER; called alſo antho-, 
mable airs are the reverſe of one another. - | phrafium viride, hidus, elzimar, eltz, attingat, elis, alcx- 
NITROUS AIR. It is generated from pyrites and from | anthus, diamaſcien. Copper reduced to ſmall grains, by 
metals, &c. by means of the ſpirit of nitre. Its uſeful- | pouring cold water on it when in a ſtate of fuſion, is thus 
neſs in ſome inſtances ſeem to excel the fixable air. One | called. The cold water is poured on the copper as it runs 
of its moſt conſpicuous properties is the great diminution | out of the furnace into the receiver. — SQUAMA, FLAKE: 
of any quantity of common air with which it is mixed, | of copPER. Theſe fly off in hammering this metal when 
attended with a turbid red or deep orange colour and a con- | heated. The beſt are of a deep yellow colour, and the) 
ſiderable heat: this is truly ſurpriſing, in this inſtance, a | ruſt if ſprinkled with vinegar. Theſe from the Cyprian 
quantity of air, as it were, devours a quantity of another | copper-works are called HELITISs.—— Vel VENERIS TIN 
kind of air half as large as itſelf, and yet is ſo far from | TuRa. R Arug. tris 3j. aquz ammon. & ſp. vin. K. 
gaining any addition to its bulk, that it is conſiderably | aa 3 $$ m. & ſtent ſimul, donec aqua eolorem ſapharr 
diminiſhed by it. The ſmell of the air much reſembles | num acquiſiverit. This tincture is an admirable prep® 
that of the ſmoaking ſpirit of nitre. Diſtilled water im- rations with which to make an injection for a gonorrhce', 
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'c care be taken duly to dilute it, and ſkill enough is poſ- 
. know whos the infection is only in the urethra, 
a perſon may be ſoon and infallibly cured by it: to an 
ounce of pure water add one drop of the above tinCture. 

Dr. W. Saunders, obſerves in his LeCtures on the 
Mat. Med. that all ſolutions of metals are anti-inflamma- 
tory and ſedative, or eaſe pain, provided that the ſolution 
is not ſo ſtrong as to ſtimulate. There is alſo a tinctura 
volatilis ris, which is thus made: k Limaturæ cupri, 
zj. aquæ ammon. 3 xij. m. This ſolution hath been given 
internally to the quantity of four or five drops at a doſe, 
as adiuretic. Boerhaave directs to be given three drops, 
in a morning faſting, with a glaſs of mead, and this doſe 
to be daily doubled until the doſe is 24 drops, which con- 
tinue for ſome days: thus he hath ſucceeded ſometimes 
in curing dropſies, though in other inſtances it failed him. 
When effectual, it produced very copious diſcharges of 
urine. This tincture is a good ſubſtitute for the cuprum 
ammoniacum of the Edinb. Diſp. | 

Metallic aftringents are more active than alum, more 
powerful, more eaſily, and more quickly diſſolved in the 
ſtomach, are more diffuſive and extenſive in their influ- 
ence on the habit, and to be preferred when ſpeedy effects 
are to be obtained. Of all the metals, copper is the moſt 
aſtringent, moſt ſoluble in the ſtomach ; but the doſe is 
difficultly aſcertained, becauſe of the uncertainty of the 
acid in the ſtomach, whence it is rarely uſed. Dr. Saun- 
ders obſerves, that an over doſe of the ærugo ris, is 
active, ſtimulant, and aſtringent, and ſo quickly proves 
emetic, as be thrown up before it hurts: that an under- 


doſe excites a nauſea, and that to uſe it to the greateſt ad- 


vantage, is to give it in nauſeating doſes. The tinct. 
Veneris vol. if given ſo as to purge and vomit, by its 
ſudden action, ſometimes does wonders. | 

Dr. G. Fordyce, in his Lectures on the Mat. Med. 
adviſes to withhold from the uſe of cupreous preparations, 
when the intention is to ſtrengthen; but when it is de- 
ſigned to leſſen irritability, he ſays, they are extremely 
uſeful, particularly in byſteric caſes attended with ple- 
thora, and in epileptic ſpaſms. In ſeveral inſtances of 
intermittents, and of mortifications, the preparations 
of copper, ſuch as were in a ſaline ſtate, as the cuprum 
ammoniac. the cuprum vitriolatum, & the tinct. Veneris 
vol. were equally efficacious with the bark; in this laſt 
uſe, the cuprum vitriolatum to gr. ſs. for a doſe, has 
effected wonders. 

Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, prefers 
preparations of copper, in thoſe dropſies which proceed 
from a general langour of the ſolid ſyſtem, in which caſe 
they prove very uſeful as diuretics and ſtrengtheners. 
He prefers the tinct. Veneris vol. to all other preparations 
of this metal. He farther remarks, that in hot climates 
where the body is much relaxed, the vitriol of copper is 
the beſt detergent of foul ulcers. : 

See Neuman's Chem. Works. Dic. of Chem. edit. ii. 

ARITIS, fee ANAGALLIS. 

— AEROLOGICE, chat part of medicine which treats of 
ar, explains its properties and uſe in the animal œcono- 


my, and its efficacy in preſerving and reſtoring health. 


AEROMELI, honey ; alſo a name for manna. From 
ang, ar, and he, honey. : 
_ AEROPHOBI, from anp, air, and pee, fear, accord- 
ing to Ccelius Aurelianus, ſome phrenetic patients are 
afraid of a lucid, and others of an obſcure air, and theſe 
he calls acrophcbi. So that, | | 
AEROPHOBLA, is a ſymptom of the phrentis. 
_ AEROSIS, an imaginary reſolution of the blood into 
vapour, ſuppoſed neceſſary to the ſupport of the vital ſpi- 
rits, and ſaid to be brought about by the ventilation of 
the air during inſpiration, in the manner that the flame 
of fuel is kindled by blowing it. 2 
— #ROSUS (Lapis), ſo Pliny calls the cadmia, which 
is ſuppoſed to be Galen's cadmia lapidoſa. 
— ARUGINOSUS, Aruginous, of the colour of ver- 
2 8 — or green. This word is often applied to what is 
W by vomiting of this colour, and to the bile. 
- RUGO, the ruſt of any metal, but particularly of 
Aber, called VERDEGRISE, it is alſo called azagor. See 


= 


Is 


A Theſ are the natural and artificial ſorts: of the firſt is 
005 eeniſn marcaſite, like the drops of iron; it is found in 
wor mines, but is of no uſe. There is alſo on ſome 
untains in Moravia a ſort of green grains like ſand, 
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that is of a graſs green when uſed in painting. It is called 


the HUNGARIAN MOUNTAIN, OR SEA VERDEGRISE, —— 
RasiLis. Hang a copper-plate over the ſtrongeſt vinegar 
ſo as not to touch it, and after ten days ſcrape off the 
ruſt, which is thus called. SCOLECIA. Of this there 
are two ſorts, viz. the foſſile and the factitious; the foſſile 
is the beſt, the factitious is made as follows: put ij. 15 
of ſtrong wine vinegar into a Cyprian copper mortar, 
with a peſtle of the 8 rub it round until it is ropy, 
when add a dram of alum, and the ſame quantity of 
tranſparent foſſile ſalt, or of nitre, beat them well in the 


ropy, then draw it out in the form of worms. 

Applied as a collyrium, being firſt mixed with gum 
ammoniacum, any of the verdegriſe deſtroys the calloſi- 
ties of fiſtulas. | 

ARUGO zx1s, called alſo viride æris, cupri rubigo, 
calcithos, VERDEGRISE. It is copper corroded by a ferment- 
ed vegetable acid, into a bluiſh green ſubſtance. The 
copper 1s made into very thin plates, which are ſuſpend- 
ed over the vapours ariſing from wine, during its acetous 
fermentation : or the huſks and ſtalks of grapes are dried, 
and then being bruiſed, are dipped in wine and made into 
balls, which are left to ferment until they acquire the 
acetous quality; when they are broken with the hand, 
and ſtratifed with theſe copper-plates, and left until the 
verdegriſe is produced. The wine of Languedoc is the 
beſt for this uſe: but though, in reading a deſcription of 
the proceſs, the management ſeems very eaſy, yet trifles 
prevent ſucceſs, and render it very difficult to obtain. 
The beſt as well as the greateſt quantity is made at Mont- 
pelier, where there is one fort in powder and another in 
lumps. The whole proceſs of making this article, as it 
is now practiſed in Montpelier, may be ſeen in the Med. 
Muſ. vol. iii. p. 245 250. The ſort which we receive 
from France is generally mixed with the italks, &c. of 
grapes, which may be ſeparated by pulverization, they be- 
ing more difficulty powdered than the verdegriſe itſelf. 
To purify it, diſſolve in fix or ſeven times its weight of 
diſtilled vinegar, then decant and evaporate the ſolution. 
If good, it is dry, of a beautiful deep green, with a few 
white ſpots; and when rubbed on the 4 
ſaliva or water, it forms a ſmooth paſte, free from grit- 
tineſs. It is adulterated by mixing pumice-ſtone, mar- 
ble, vitriol, &c. The two firſt are diſcovered by wetting 
your thumb, and rubbing the ſuſpected verdegriſe betwixt 
it and your finger, by which the pumice-ſtone and mar- 
ble becomes white; the latter is diſcovered by burning 
a little on a tile, by which the vitriol is turned into a red 
ſubſtance. In ſpirit of wine and in water, this concrete 
is partially ſoluble; in vinegar it is wholly ſo. If a ſa- 
turate ſolution of it in vinegar is ſet to exhale in a warm 
place, the greateſt part of the verdegriſe may be recover- 


led in a retort, the acetous acid aſcends from them in a 
gay concentrated ſtate, and the cryſtals are then called 
di 

if ſet in a damp place to diſſolve, it is called the * 9 of 
Venus. Verdegriſe is uſed by dyers, ſkinners, hatters, 


ing the diſtilled ſort is the beſt. Its uſe, as an external 
medicine, is to deterge foul ulcers, being firſt mixed with 


mel zruginis. If it is made into a paſte with ſaliva, or any 
thing not oily nor unctuous, hard calluſes may be di 
ſolved therewith. In phagedenic ulcers, and moſt un- 
promiſing ſores with ichor, fungus, ſtinking diſcharge, 
and turned edges, yaws, &c. copper applied to the ſore 
parts is uſeful. Foul chancres that 755 not to mercury 
inwardly, has yielded to a ſolution of the cuprum vitriola- 
tum. Whether venereal or ſcorbutic, or what elſe, apply 
the oxymel æruginis, or other preparations of copper; 
its ſtimulus helps nature to throw off ſloughs, par- 
ticularly in ulcerated ſore throats. Internally taken, a 
yomiting is inſtantly provoked by a grain or two of verde- 
griſe, ſo for its ſpeedy effect it may be uſed to ditcharge 
any poiſonous matter received into the ſtomach. Large 
portions, as four drams or more, have been ſwallowed 
without any other inconvenience than the preſent vomit- 
ing, yet in ſmaller quantities, beſides the vomiting, it 
excites a pain in the ſtomach and griping in the guts, 
cauſes a teneſmus, ulcerations, and bloody ſtools, diſſi- 


cult breathing, contractions of the limbs, &c. which 


often 


ſun during the dog days until the whole is green and 


and with a little 


ed in a cryſtalline form; and if theſe cryſtals are diſtil- 
illed or calcined verdegriſe, or the vITRIOL of VENUS; 
painters, &c. as well as in medicine: in miniature paint- 


other ingredients, as in the ung. baſil. virid. and the 
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often terminate in death. Hence great care ſhould be had 
of copper or braſs veſſels in which acids or fats are boiled, 
leſt the verdegriſe obtained thereby ſhould be productive 
of diſeaſes: the ſcurvy in ſeamen is ſuppoſed to be pro- 
duced by this, as one cauſe. See Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. 
vol. ii. Though acids, &c. while boiling, do not corrode 
the metal, a ſhort ſpace of time ſerves for the effect when 
the boiling heat is abated. In caſe of verdegriſe being 
ſwallowed, give oil and warm water, or large quantities 
of milk and water, both by the mouth and by the anus, 
in order to waſh away the whole of this offenſive matter, 
and endeavour to excite a diſcharge by vomiting with all 
poſſible ſpeed; after due evacuations an anodyne may be 
given; if there is great pain, muſk, or other cordials, 
with a milk diet, may then be preſcribed. 

Verdegriſe cannot be reduced to powder but by levi- 
gation. Gy 

8, called alſo cuprum, xaos, Venus, COPPER. It 
is found in many countries, but chiefly in Sweden, Hun- 
gary, and Germany. | | 

The ores of copper are of various colours from yellow 
to black, though generally they are blue, purple, violet, 
or green: the yellow is pure copper ore, the black con- 
tains a portion of ſilver. The ores of copper are ſmelted 
with great difficulty, and require many fuſions to render 


them pure. An aſſay may be thus made: finſt calcine a 


ſmall quantity of the ore, then take two ounces thereof 
and powder it fine, then mix it with double its weight of 
the black flux, intermixed with charcoal duſt, after which 
fuſe it briſkly in a wind furnace, that it may flow thin for 
half an hour, and the pure copper will be at the bottom. 

The chemical character for copper is 9. 

Its gravity is to ſilver as eight to ten; to gold, as eight 
to nineteen; and to water, as eight to one. 

It is conſiderably but not entirely fixed in the fire. 

It is malleable and ductile into a fine wire. 

It is elaſtic and ſonorous. 55 5 
It melts not before ignition, or a ſtrong white heat, and 
when melted, if a drop of cold water is let fall upon it, 
it flies about with violence, ſo that it is dangerous to the 
by-ſtanders, : | | 

It calcines by a weaker red heat into a red powder. 

It readily diflolves in any ſalt, and is perfectly diſſolved 
in aq. regia, and in the vitriolic acid if made hot. 


Diſſolved in any acid it gives a green tincture, though 


the acidum nitroſum ſoon becomes blue after a portion 
of copper is diſſolved in it. 

Diſſolved by fixed alkalies it is green, by the volatile it 
is blue. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that if the +55 part of a 
grain of copper be diſſolved in a pint of water, a blue 
colour will be produced by adding a volatile alkali to it. 

So great is its diviſibility, that one grain diſſolved in 
aqua ammonia. will tincture 385,200 times its weight of 
water. 

A ſmall quantity of arſenic gives to copper a great de- 


gree of hardneſs and whiteneſs: thus pins may be made 


white and brittle by it. 'The hydrargyrus muriatus alſo 
whitens it. 

Copper burns and gives a green flame in the fire or 
candle. If one part of copper filings 1s well ground with 
two parts or more of hydrargyrus muriatus, and then di- 
ſtilled in a glaſs retort, the mercury ĩs ſent over pure and 
in its natural ſtate, and the copper remains intimately 
mixt with the ſalts in the form of a yellowiſh or reddiſh 
reſin, which is ſometimes tranfparent, at others opake ; 
this reſin melts at a candle and gives a green flame. 

If copper is calcined till all its ſulphur is waſted, it 
turns to a red aſh, which being expoſed on a tile to the 
focus of a great burning plaſs, 1s converted into a deep 
red glaſs. This glaſs melted on a piece of charcoal in 
the focus of the fame glaſs becomes pure copper again. 
Hence copper evidently conſiſts of a red inflammable ſul- 
phur and a vitrifiable earth, which laſt is its metallic part. 

Copper and tin make a good BELL-METAL, which is uſe- 
ful in microſcopes and reflecting teleſcopes. h 

Copper and zinc form the PRINCE's METAL. 

Copper and the acid of grapes make verdegriſe. 

Copper and calamine ſtone make BRASS, called æſeca- 
vum, Which is owing merely to the zinc conntained in 
the calamine: this is called awrichalcum, which ſee. The 
vapours of the zinc, which join with the copper in mak- 
ing braſs, increafes the weight of the copper ſometimes 
to near one half more than its original weight. 
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Volatile ſpirits receive from a ſmall ry of copper 
a deep blue, and if added to ſolutions of it in acids, when 
ſo far diluted as to appear almoſt or altogether colourleſs, 


it changes them immediately to the ſame fine colour. If 
a piece of bright iron be immerſed in the acid ſolution of 


copper, the acid quits the copper to attack the iron, and 
the copper, in its ſeparation from the menſtruum, adheres 


to the iron, which ſoon appears covered with a cuprous 
coat. On theſe principles very minute quantities ot cop- 
per diſſolved in liquors may be readily diſcovered. 

If copper is ſwallowed in its pure fate it is inoffenſive. 
Some practitioners obſerve that copper when diſſolved is 
ſtrongly ſtyptic, and fo far from cauſing exulcerations of 
the inteſtines, that it heals them: it vomits by its nauſeous 
ſtimulus, which will continue for ſeveral days. Dr. Ali 


ton ſays, in his Lectures on the Materia Medica, that the 


zrata and the ferrata do not differ much in any thing hu; 
the ſtrong nauſea that the firſt produces, and the co:r0- 
five quality that the latter poſſeſſes. 

Lemery obſerves, that if water lies long in copper vet. 
ſels, it acquires a taſte of the metal. He cautions againſt 
a careleſs uſe of copper veſſels for boiling ſyrups, acids, &c. 
in; for, though while the ſyrup, &c. are in a boiling heat, 
if they are continued ſo all the day long, no inconveniency 
is diſcovered; but in any degree below the heat which 
keeps up a bubbling in the ſyrup, or whatever elſe, the 
metal will be corroded, and the preparation injured. 

The following preparations are made from this metal: 

ASECAVUM. BRASS. See As. | 

ES USFUM, BURN coPPER. Thin plates of copper 
are laid ſtratum ſuper ſtratum in a crucible, with ſulphur 
and ſea-ſalt, then they are placed over a hot charcoal fire, 
and there continued till all the ſulphur is conſumed, or 
until the plates can be reduced to a powder. If good, 
it is of an iron grey on the outſide, of a reddiſh grey 
within, and if two pieces are rubbed together, a vermit- 
lion red is produced; it muſt alſo be brittle and glittering 
when broken. It was formerly ufed for deſtroying fun- 
gous fleſh. | 


If the burnt copper is made red-hot, and quenched in 


the ol. lini nine times, then powdered it takes the name 
of SAFFRON of COPPER. | | 

AAS PAUPERUM, copper ore diveſted of its ſilver, 
when it contains any, is thus named. | 

ASCHY NOMENE (from a7oxurouai, I am aſhamed) 
SPINOSA, a ſpecies of the ſenſitive plant. See CAaco. 

 ASCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM. See Hippocas- 
TANUM. | | 

A8 TAS, SUMMER. As this is uſually a healthy ſeaſon, 
health may ſtill be prolonged, if, during the warmer 
months, we eat but a little at a time, and make a pro- 
portionable increaſe in the number of our meals. 

STATES, FRECKLES in the face. | 

ASTHPHARA, INCINERATION, or burning of the 
fleſh, or any other part of the body. 

ASTUARIUM, SrToves or machines for conveying 
heat to all parts of the body at once. : 

ASTUATIO, the boiling up, or rather the ferment- 
ing of liquors when mixed. 

ASTUS VOLATICUS, Vogel and Cullen place 
this word as ſynonymous with phlogofts. It is a ſudden 
ſcorching heat, with redneſs of the face, that ſoon flies off. 

TAS, AGE. ONE LIFE; an HUNDRED YEARS; alſo 4 
CERTAIN STAGE of OF LIFE. The ancients reckoned ſix 


ſtages of life, viz. PukRITIA, child-hood, which is the 


fifth year of our age ; ADOLESCENTIA, youth, reckoned 
to the eighteenth, and youth properly ſo called to the 
twenty-fifth year; JUVENTUS, reckoned from the twenty- 
fifth to the thirty-fifth, virILIs zTAs, man-hood, fro! 


the thirty-fifth to the fiftieth ; sxNECTUs, old age, from 


fifty to ſixty; CREPITA RTAS, decrepid age, which ends 
in death. Blancard. 

Every age hath its diſeaſes ; and Hippocrates obſerves, 
that thoſe of youth continuing after puberty are difficult 
to cure. In infancy and old age, many object to the uſe 
of medicine; but as in both theſe ſtages there is great 
infirmity, ſo there is a great fcope both for the practice 
and the improvement of the medical art: neglect herein 
beſpeaks an equal ignorance and inhumanity: at à c&- 
tainty ſome diſorders may be radically cured, and all may 
be palliated. Infancy may be aided in its advances, and 
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the approaches of age, as to its infirmities, may be retarded. 
Ky 25 e ETHER, 
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THER, vel ETHER, from albo, ardeo, ſplendeo, 
bright and ſplendid; called liquor æthereus vitriolicus, 
nitroſus, muriaticus, according to the acid of which it is 
formed. So the ſky or firmament, and alſo the electric 
matter has been called; but what is here deſigned is a 
chemical combination of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, 
and water, but differing from alcohol of wine, from 
which it is obtained, by having a far leſs proportion of 
the two latter principles, of which the alcohol is diveſted 
by the mineral acid added to it in the preparation of the 
Ether. Macquer ſays, in his Dict. of Chem. that there is 
a ſubſtance exactly intermediate betwixt ardent ſpirits and 
oil. That when the vitriolic acid is mixed with rectified 
ſpirit of wine, the firſt liquor which ariſes by diſtillation 
is a mere volatile ſpirit of wine only; the liquor which 
ariſes next, is ſpirit of wine deprived of part of its wate 
principle by vitriolic acid. So is ſpirit of wine eſſentially 
altered, and approximated to the nature of oil, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of watery principle which it hath loft. 
If the diſtillation is continued after the ther hath ariſen, 
the vitriolic acid having deprived the ſpirit of wine of all 
its water, an oil ariſes, which is called ſweet oil of vitriol, 
or OLEUM VINI. | 

If to the ther, obtained by depriving alcohol of wine 
of its phlogiſton and phlegm, by the addition of the vitri- 
olic acid, you gradually add the nitrous acid, the remain- 
ing phlogiſton and water is ſeparated, and the ACETOUS 
ACID is pure, except perhaps for the mechanical mixture 
of an extremely minute portion of water; and this is the 
pureſt ther. If to ſo much æther as is at firſt obtained 
by the aid of the vitriolic acid, more of the acetous acid 
be added, more of the phlogiſton and water are ſeparated, 
and we have the OLEUM vINI. Hence obſerve, that alco- 
hol of wine is a combination of the acetous acid, phlo- 
giſton, and water z @ther prepared with the vitriolic acid 
is the ſame, but in leſs proportion of the phlogiſton and 
water; the oleum vini contains {till leſs phlogiſton and 
water; and the ther obtained by the vitriolic acid, with 
the addition of the nitrous acid, moſt perfectly freed from 
its phlogiſton and water, ſo is the pureſt AcExrous ACID. 
Again, a mixture of æther and alcohol forms the ſpir. 
æther nitroſus, and the ſpir. ætheris vitriolicus of the 
ſhops; and a compoſition of alcohol, æther, and oleum vini 
is ſuppoſed to form the LIVOR ANODYNUS MINERALIS 
HoFFMANi. The college of phyſicians of London for 
this order ſpiritus ætheris vitriolicus, two pounds, and 
oleum vini, three drams by weight. | | 

This fluid, beſides its appellation of ther, is by ſome 
named ACIDUM VITRIOLI VINOSUM; by others ſpiritus 
æthereus; and in the Pharm. Edinb. it is entitled /pt. vin! 
ethereus z and, as it may be obtained by means of the 
vitriolic, nitrous, and marine acids indifferently, ſo from 
the name of the acid employed, the terms vitriolic, ni- 
trous, or marine &#ther have obtained, as in the London 
Pharmacopoeia, 1788, XTHER VITRIOLICUs. It ſhould 
be noted that, hers produced by the different mineral 
acids, poſſeſs. particular different properties. 

Various are the proceſſes by which ether is made. 

The Edinburgh Pharmacopoeia, printed A. D. 1777, 
contains the following, LIQUOR &THEREUS VITRIOLICUS, 
vitriolic æthereal liquor. | | 

Take of reCtified ſpirit of wine, acid of vitriol, of each 
thirty-two ounces. Put the ſpirit into a glaſs retort, previ- 
oully heated, and pour the acid to it in an uniform ſtream ; 
gradually mix by gently and often ſhaking ; then imme- 
diately diftill in ſand, heated previous to this operation, 
to a receiver cooled by water or ſnow. Regulate the 
fire ſo as quickly to boil the liquor, and continue to boil 
until 16 ounces by weight is brought over, then remove 
the retort from the ſand. To the diſtilled liquor, add 
two drams of the ſtrong common cauſtic; then diſtil it 
again from a deep retort into a receiver properly cooled, 
until ten ounces by weight of ther are obtained. If ſix- 
cen ounces of rectified ſpirit of wine are poured upon the 
acid remaining in the retort after the firſt diſtillation, an 
Tthereal liquor may be obtained by repeating this diſtil- 
lation. This may be done pretty en 

The College of Phyſicians in their Pharmacopæia of 
1788, give the following directions: firſt to make the 

PIRITUS ZTHERIS VITRIOLICUS, by taking of re#:fied 
pirit of wine, and vitriolic acid, of each one pound, and 
ring in gradually the acid to the ſpirit, then order 
mem to be ſhook together, afterwards from a retort into 


E 


both, the moſt defirable eſſects 
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a tubulated receiver, to which another recipient is Htted, 
diſtil the ſpirit of vitriolic æther till ſulphureous vapours 


begin to riſe. But it is here ret hay obſervethat there 


is ſome caution requiſite in mixing the two liquors, for ff 
they are too rapidly poured together, the ſucceeding heat 
and ebullition will diſſipate a-part of the mixture, run the 
riſque of breaking the veſſel, and endangering the ope- 
rator. In order to avoid which, let the vitriolic acid be 
added to the ſpirit of wine very gradually, waiting till the 
firſt addition is incorporated before any more is put in, 
by which means the conſequent heat is trifling, and the 
danger is avoided. When the ſpirit is made, in order to 
make the THER, they add an ounce by meaſure of the 
water of pure kali, to two pounds of the ſpiritus ætheris vi- 
triolicus, ſhake them together, and diſtil by a gentle heat 
fourteen ounces by meaſure. | 


Various modes of preparing this fluid may be ſeen in 
the different writers. | 

Some of the properties of this liquid are as follow. 

It is the moſt light, molt volatile, and moſt inflammable 
of all known hquids. 


It ſwims on the higheſt reCtified ſpirit of wine, as oil 
does upon water. 

It is remarkably cold when dropped upon the hand 
and its affects the thermometer in an extraordinary man- 
ner, cauſing the quickſilver to fall, when neither water 
nor ſpirit of wine would produce ſuch an effect. 

It s neither acid nor alkaline, therefore perfectly free 
from that ſaline acrimony with which all the common vo- 
latile ſpirits abound. 8 

It is one of the moſt powerful ſolvents known in che- 
miſtry. It will not mix with acids, alkalies, nor vinous 
ſpirits. It mixes with twenty times its weight of water, 
if well ſhook therewith; and is an effectual ſolvent of oils, 
balſams, reſins, gum reſins, gums, wax, &c. 

Macquer obſerves, in his Dictionary of Chemiſtry, that 
ether does not mix with water, as ſpirit of wine does, 
in all proportions; but that ten parts of water are required 
to diſſolve one part of æther. But a larger proportion of 


water is more convenient, when the mixture is made to be 


taken as a medicine. He alfo adds, that &ther diflolves 
a ſmall quantity of water. | 


Its affinity with gold exceeds that of aqua regia there- 


with. | 

It extracts gold, wherever it is, from among other 
baſer metals (i. e. from any one, or all of them), and thus 
gold is both better and ſooner purified than by any other 
means. 

It is the lighteſt of all liquors; a bottle that holds 20 
ounces of the oil of vitriol, holds but ſeven of the ther. 

Agitated in a phial with the white of egg, lymph, or 
human blood, it ſeems rather to attenuate them. 
The effects of this wonderful preparation, as a ſubject 
of philoſophy, are too numerous to inſert in this place; 
the reader is therefore referred to the authors undermen- 
tioned, who have written profeſſedly on it. As to its an- 
tiquity, it is mentioned in ſeveral old books of chemiſtry; 
but they do not diſtinctly notice nor deſcribe it, nor yet 
the manner of producing it: the public attention to it was 
firſt excited by a publication in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions A. D. 1730, by a German, who calls himſelf Fro- 
benius. On its medical properties, the moſt valuable, as 
well as moſt ſuited to the general deſign of this work, we 
proceed to obſerve, that the late Dr. Ward was the ſirſt 
who is known to have uſed it in England: with the er 
it was that he ſo inſtantly relieved the head- ach, and other 


pains in the external parts: but for the firſt publication 


on its internal uſe, we are indebted to Mr. Turner, ſur- 
geon, in Liverpool, by whom it is prepared for a very ex- 
tenſive ſale. He mixes two drams of ether with fix or 


eight ounces of water, and gives from one to, four large 
ſpoonfuls at a time, repeating the doſc as required. Its 
general effects internally, are anodyne and perſpirative 


others give five or ſix drops for a doſe, firſt dropping it 
on ſugar; it is alſo fo potent a diuretic, that an incau- 
tious uſe of it may produce a diabetes; this 1s the only in- 
convenience to which it manifeſts any tendency. In ob- 
ſtinate head-achs, vertigos, epilepſies, convulſions, hyſte- 


ric and hypothondriac diſorders, the pally, gout, rheu- 


matiſm, flatulent, and other diſorders of the ſtomach and 
bowels, aſthmas, hiccough, whooping-cough, &c. by its 
application externally, or adminiſtration internally, or 
have followed. When it 
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is applied externally, procure a bit of linen rags of ſuch 
a dimenſion as to be conveniently covered by the palm of 
the hand; moiſten the rag with the ther, and inſtantly 
apply it to the part affected, preſſing it very cloſe, ſo as to 

revent the eſcape of its fumes, for two or three minutes, 
in which time the rag will be found dry, and may be taken 
away. Fred. Hoffman indeed employed it, in as much as 
his liquor mineral. anod. may be ranked with it, as a ſe- 
dative and antiſpaſmodic. 

As to the teſts of the goodneſs of æther, Mr. Turner 
informs us that the moſt perfect ſort is obtained by the 
aſſiſtance of the vitriolic acid; that it is colourleſs, 
and ſtrikes the noſe very ſtrongly with the ſulphureous 
ſmell; a drop let fall on the hand inſtantly vaniſhes, 
without leaving any moiſture behind; five or fix drops 
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MERI, —— MARTIALIS, MARTIAL A THI OPs. Put filingsof 
ſteel into an unglazed earthen veticl, with water enough 
to riſe four inches above the ea, 6h the whole is to 

{tirred every day, and more water ſupplied, as that in the 


vered; continue this procedure till they are reduced to a 
powder of an inky blackneſs.. This preparation hath 
nothing but its troubleſomeneſs to diſtinguiſh it from the 
common filings. MiNERALIs. Now called Hyd yy. 
gyrus cum ſulphure, Lond. Ph: 1788. AÆthiops, ſo called 
from its colour, which is, like aid, a blackmoor, from 
ailw to burn, and wi, the countenance, ETHIOPS MINER AL. 


of pure mercury and flowers of ſulphur in a mortar till 
the mercury diſappears, and a very black powder is formed; 


dropped together upon a table will diſappear in a few ſe- but a more intimate coalition of the mercury with the 


conds, and leave only the appearance of a large oily ring 


ſulphur may be effected by melting the ſulphur in an iron 


behind. The beſt ther requires the greateſt quantity of ladle, then adding the quickſilver, and ſtirring them to- 
water to be mixed with it; if, therefore, to ſix tea-ſpoon- | gether, till the mixture is cold. If the mixture ſeems diſ- 
fuls of water, in a ſmall phial, you add one of the ther | poſed to flame, which may be known by its ſwelling up, 


to be examined, cork it up, and ſhake them well together, 


and growing ſuddenly conſiſtent, carefully cover it, thus 


and if, upon ſtanding a little while, ſome of the ther | it is ſoon checked. The ſmall heat neceſlary here is in 


appears at the top, in form of oil, ſufficient ta cover the 
ſurface of the mixture, it is good, provided alſo that it 


no danger of diſſipating either the mercury or the ſulphur, 


anſwers the other methods of trial; but if none appears, more active minerals, this medicine is thought by many to 
or not enough to cover the face of the mixture, it was | be no farther uſeful than as it is of efficacy in the ſtomach 
either adulterated, or not well rectified: if to this mix- | and bowels z others aflert, that it enters the circulation, 
ture of ether and water you add a little ſalt of tartar, and | and is productive of very ſalutary effects. It is true tiat 


any fermentation enſues, the æther was not well rectified. 


a portion of the mercury may be ſeparated from the ſul- 


It may be uſeful to obſerve, that the vitriolic acid of jphur, during the paſlage of the 2t2:9ps through the body. 
which ther is made, moſt commonly is apt to have ſome Mr. Cruikſhank ſays, that Mr. Hunter from experiments 
portion of the ſulphureous acid adhering to it; and that] made on himſelf, thinks it probable, that every prepara- 

in proportion to ſuch adherence, the virtues of it are | tion of mercury is diſſolved in the human fluids, and con- 
greatly impaired. To obtain, therefore, a powerful me- | verted, not only into a new preparation, but conſtantly in- 
dicine, it is neceſſary that great pains be taken to render] to the ſame kind of preparation, before it acts on the 


it free from all adherence of the ſulphureous acid. 


See Malouin's Chimie Medicinale, tom. ii. p. 451. | quickſilver does not boil, in a heat leſs than 600 of Fah- 


morbid virus in the ſyſtem. He obſerves, that though 


Macquer's Chimie Pratique, tranſlated by Reid. Di&ti- | renheit's thermometer; yet it may perhaps be wholly 
onary of Chemiſtry, edit. 2. Dr. Frobenius's accounts of | converted into vapour in a heat little more than that of 
ether, inſerted in the Philoſophical TranſaCtions for 1733 | the atmoſphere, and this more particularly when its par- 


and 1741. 


Pharm. Col. Edinb. The Lond. Med. Ob. | ticles are ſeparated and divided. In this ſtate of vapour, 


and Ing. vol. ii. p. 176—186. An Account of the extra- | he thinks it paſſes all out of the body, and becomes crude 
ordinary medicinal fluid called ether, by M. Turner, ſur- | quickfilver. See his Appendix to Mr. Clare's Effay on 


geon, in Liverpool. 


Abridgment of the Philoſophical | the Cure of Abſceſſes. The doſe is from gr. v. to 31s. It 


Tranſactions, vol. viii. p. 744. Cyclopedia, edit. A. D. is equally uſeful with the cinnab. ant. for fumigating 
1788. Beaume's Diſſertation on ther. This laſt is the | venereal ulcers; and, like the cinnabar, it is hard to ſay 
moſt complete work on this ſubject. Cullen's Mat. Me- | that it is uſeful any other way, — VEGETABIL1s. VE- 


dica. | 
ATHERIA HERBA. See ErxyNncivum. 


ZETHIOPIS, ETwioeran CLARY. Salvia Ætbiopis. Lin. 


GETABLE /ETHIOPS. By burning the ſea-wrack in the 
open air, it is reduced into a black powder, and is then 
called vegetable æthiops. The ſoap-boilers call this kelp. 


Its leaves are like thoſe of mullein, hairy and thick; the The beſt is from Scotland. From 2 i. to 9 ij. is given 


ſtalk is quadrangular, like that of balm; the ſeeds are two 


in a cell. 
riſies and rheumatiſms. Raii Hiſt. 

ETHIOPICÆ (P1LUL.) R mere. pur. (cum mucilag. 
e gum. Arab. extinct.) 3 vi. ſulph. ant. precip. ref. 
guaiac. & mellis ia Zſs f. maſ. & divid. in pillul. No. 


ccxl. quarum detur i. ad iv. mane nocteque. Dr. Plum- 
mer orders, in a compoſition of this name and quality, 


A decoction of its root is commended in pleu- 


twice a day to remove ſerophulous ſwellings. ö 
ATHIOPUS ALBUS. See MERC. ALKALIZAT. 
A'THOLICES, from ibo, to inflame, or burn. Super- 

ficial puſtules in the ſkin raiſed by heat, as boils, fiery 

puſtules, &c. | | 
A/THUSA MEUM. See Meum. 
IIA, ainiz, the cauſe of a diſtemper. 
ATIOLOGIA, ZEtiology, from ara, a cauſe, eyes, 


equal parts of calomel and ſulph. aurat. ant. but the above, | a diſcour/e on. A treatiſe on the cauſes of diſeaſes, and 
which is from the Ph. Col. Edinb. is in every reſpect equal | their ſymptoms. | 


to Dr. Plummer's in point of uſefulneſs, but not ſo apt to 
run off by ſtool. _ 


AETOI PHLEBES, EAGLE VEINS. According to Ruffus 
Epheſius, the veins that paſs through the temples to the 


ATHIOPS ANTIMONIALIS, ANTIMONIAL Z&THI-| head, were thus called. 


oPs. Dr. Cockburn gives this in his treatiſe on the gonor- 
rhœa, as follows: flux equal parts of antimony and ſea ſalt, 
inacrucible, and knock off the ſcoria, then rub equal parts 


of the regulus made in this manner, and mercury toge- 
ther, till they are incorporated. He extols it in cutaneous 


TOL ON. See CNIDIA GRANA. | 

A,TON YCHUM, from aero, an eagle, and out, 4 
claw, or nail. See LITHOSPERMUM. 

AFAN. See ADRARAGI. | 

AFFECTIO, an affection. This is expreſſed in Greek 


diſeaſes, glandular obſtructions, and many other chroni- by vabog, hence paſſio. It is a diſorder of the whole body, 
cal diſeaſes 3 a few grains are given at firſt, and the quan-|or a part of it, as in the hyſterics, colic, &c. thus by 


tity is increaſed as the patient can bear it. Malouin, in 
his chemiſtry, gives various proceſſes for uniting antimony 
with mercury, ſome of which are more ſpeedy and others 
more perfect in forming this combination. 


Dr. Huxham gives the following æthiops antimonaalis : | 


R argent. viv. Ziv. antim. crud. Ziij. flor. ſulph. 3; ij. m. 
per triturat. 

Dr. Plummer highly commends his æthiops in the 
Edinb. Med. Eſſays, as curative of ſpots, pimples, and 
fluſhing in the face, virulent gonorrhceas, ſciatica, rheu- 
matiſms, lues venerea, ulcers with pain and ſwelling in 
the feet, ſcrophulous diſorders, & . See PiLULz PLUM- 


adding a deſcriptive epithet to afe&io, moſt diſtempers 
are expreſſed. | 


AFFECTIO HYPOCHONDRLE. See Hvrochox- 
DRAICUs MORBUS. | | 

AFFEOS. Froth or foam. x 

AFFIDRA. Ceruſs. | 

AFFINITAS, AFriniTty. Chemical affinities, alſo call- 
ed elective attractions, are defined a tendency which the 
different particles of matter have to unite and adhere tc- 
ether, whether theſe particles be heterogenencous or 
omogeneneous. 


The tranſlator of the Di. of Chem. ſays in a note 
2 2 under 


veſſels exhales, ſo that the filings may remain always co- 


The uſual method of preparing this, is to rub equal parts 


As ſulphur ſo eminently abates the power of all the 
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the article affinity, that © By the terms affinity 

ape — we ought to underſtand the power 
by which the conſtituent parts of bodies unite, and not 
to ſuppoſe that this power is exerted by any ſimilarity and 
homogeneity of parts, or by any mechanical traction, as 
theſe terms ſeem to imply. The cauſe of this power, or 
the manner in which this union of conſtituent parts is pro- 
duced, is unknown to us. To theſe terms, therefore, 
another leſs exceptionable, viz. the power of combination, 
may be ſubſtituted. In Dr. Macquer's definition of 425 
nity are comprehended not only the power by which the 
conſtituent parts of bodies unite, which is the proper ob- 


tegrant parts unite, which he calls the affinity of aggre- 
gation, and which is treated of by writers on natural phi- 
loſophy and mechanics under the terms attraCtion, gra- 
viation, and coheſion. Whether theſe two kinds of 
union are produced from the ſame cauſe differently modi- 


fied, as our author thinks, I know not; but their effects 


are ſo different, that they deſerve to be conſidered ſepa- 
rately : the union of integrant parts being only an appo- 
ſition of theſe parts, which are capable of being disjoined 
by mechanical means, and without any change produced 
upon their properties; and the union of conſtituent 
parts, or combination, being attended with conſiderable 
changes of properties, and being incapable of disjunction 
by mechanical means.” | | 

Attraction is of different kinds in nature, though pro- 
bably they all depend ultimately on the ſame principles; 
they are, 1. The attraction of gravitation. 2. The 
magnetic attraction. 3. The attraction of electricity. 
4. The attraction of coheſion or of aggregation. 5. 
Chemical attraction. The laſt, as already ſaid, is that 
tendency which bodies have, however different, to unite 
together and to remain in union: e.g. an acid unites 
with a metal, an earth, or an alcaline ſalt, and with ei- 
ther of theſe the acid forms one body; which body does 


not conſiſt of a combination of the properties of the 


acid and the metal, &c. but theſe loſing their original 
properties on their union, a new body, different from 
either, 1s formed. 1 | 
Chemical attraction does not take place, but when th 
reſpective bodies are in a fluid ſtate. Before chemical at- 
traction can take place betwixt two or more bodies, it is 


neceſſary to deſtroy their attraction of aggregation or co- 


heſion, this is effected by diſſolving them. The compo- 
nent parts of bodies cannot come into the neceſſary con- 
tact with each other until the integrant parts of the bodies, 


which are to act and be acted on, are ſeparated, by a ſo- | 


lution of them. Dry bodies, however, finely powdered, 
do not unite chemically. Attraction of aggregation re- 
quires only the application of ſurfaces, but chemical at- 
traction abſolutely requires fluidity. 

The power in bodies on which their various tranſpoſi- 
tions and combinations depend, and which is called their 
aſjinity, is a term like the Newtonian attraction, which 


is deſigned to expreſs not the cauſe, but the effect. When 


an acid ſpontaneouſly quits a metal to unite with an alkali, 
it is ſaid that it hath a greater affinity to the alkali than to 
the metal; this is only to ſay in other words, that it will 
ute with the alkali in preference to the metal. 

The doctrine of the affinities of bodies is of very ex- 
tenfive uſe in the chemical pharmacy; for as ſeveral pro- 
coſſes are founded on it, ſo if an error happens, and there- 

y the medicine proves unfit for its intended uſe, it ma 
be rendered applicable to other purpoſes, by ſuch ae 


poſitions of their component parts as are pointed out by | 


the knowledge of their affinities. Combinations and ſepa- 
rations that are chemical, depend on elective attraction. 
Sir Iſaac Newton's table ene which was with 
the nitrous acid, was the firſt; next to him, Geoffroy im- 
proved on the ſubject, then Geller, Bergman, Dijon, 
Wenzel, Kirwan, &c. ſince them, others have contri- 
uted their additions, and from them all, the following 
table is formed, but chiefly from Bergman. The ſub- 
ſtances in which theſe affinities are expreſſed in capital 
etters on the top of each ſeries, have the greateſt „Nai 
with that immediately under it, a leſs af/inity with the next, 
&c. to the end of the ſeries, &c. If any of the re- 
mote bodies have been combined with the top one, the 
addition of any of the intermediate bodies will diſunite 
them; the intermediate body uniting with the uppermoſt 


of the ſeries, and throwing out the remote one. Thus in 


the firſt ſeries of the affinities of water, a fixed alkali be- 
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ject of chemiſtry z but alſo, the power by which the in- 
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ing placed between the water and inflammable ſpirit, it is 
to be concluded, that wherever water and ſpirit are mix- 
ed, the addition of any fixed alkaline ſalt will abſorb the 
water, and occaſion the pure ſpirit to be ſeparated. Where 
ſeveral ſubſtances are expreſſed in one ſeries, it is to be 
underſtood that any one of theſe bodies which are neareſt 


to the uppermoſt, will in like manner diſengage from it 


any one of thoſe which are more remote. 
VITRIOLIC ACID. 
Kali. | 


Natron. 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Ammonia. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
_ 
opper. 
Duickfilver. 
Antimony. 
Water. 


Kali. 
Natron. 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Ammonia. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
lber 0 
Antimony. 
Silver. 
Water. 


Kali. 
Natron. 
Lime. 
Ammonia. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
Low. 

Op per. 

, Du k/ilver. 
Antimony. 
Silver. 
Water. 


NITROUS ACID. 


MURIATIC ACID. 


LEMON JUICE, 
Lime. 
Magneſia. 
Kali. 
Natron. 
Ammonia. 
Zinc. 
Iron. 
Lead. 

Copper. 
Quicſtſilver. 
Antimony. 
Water. 


Kali. 
Natron. 
rs : 
agneſia. 
W ART 
Zinc. 
Iron. 


Lead. 


Copper. 
Duikfilver, 


Antimony. 


Water. 


DISTILLED VINEGAR. 


Ez KALI, 
Vitriolic acid. 

| Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. . 
Expreſſed oil. 
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Lead. 
Copper. 


Water. 

NAT RON. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial, acid. 
Sulphur. 
Expreſſed oil. 
Lead. 
Copper. 
Water. 

AMMONIA, 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 


Expreſſed oil. 


Copper. 
Water. 
QUICK LIME. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Acid lemon. 


| Diſtilled vinegar. | 


Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 
Expreſſed oil. 


Water. 


MAGNESIA CALCINED, 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Sulphur. 


Kali. 

Ammonia. 

Alcohol. 

Vitriolated natron. 

ther. 

Vitriolic acid. 

Vitriolated kali. 

Alum. | 

Vitriol of iron. 

Duickfilver muriated. 
SULPHUR. 


WATER. 


Fixed Alkali. 
Lime. 


Magneſia. 
uichſilver. 
p10 
Ammonia. 
Expreſſed oil. 
Effential oil. 
Ether. 


_Alchohol. 


ALCOHOL. 
Water. 
Ether. 
Eſſential oil. 
Ammonia. 
Fixed alkali. 
Liver of ſulphur. 
Sulphur. 

ATHER, 
Alcohol. 
Eſſential oil. 
Expreſſed oil. 
W ater. 
Sulphur. 
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| ESSENTIAL OIL, 
Ether. 
Alcohol. 
Expreſſed oil. 
Sulphur. 
EXPRESSED OIL. 
Ether. : 
. Effential oil. 
Fixed alkali. 
Ammonia. 
Sulphur. 
QUICKSILVER. 
Muriatic acid. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Nitrous acid. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. * 
LEAD. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Muriatic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Lemon juice. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Fixed alkali. 
Expreſſed oil. 
COPPER. 
Acid of tartar. 
Muriatic acid. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Fixed alkali. 
Ammonia. 
Expreſſed oil. 
IRON. 
Acid of ſugar. 
Acid of fartar. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Muriatic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
ZINC. 
Acid of ſugar. 


VPViriolie acid; 


Muriatic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Acid of tartar. 
Acid of lemon. 
Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aerial acid. 
Ammonia. 

* ANTIMONY. 


 Muriatic acid. 

Acid of ſugar. 
Vitriolic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Acid of tartar. 


[ Acid of lemon. 


Diſtilled vinegar. 
Aenal acid. 

See Geoffroy on Afinities, in the Memoirs of the 
French academy, for the year 1718 - Geller's Metallurgic 
Chemiſtry — Medical Magazine Dictionary of Chemiltry, 
tranſlated from the N edit. 2.—Dr. William 
Keir's Inaugural Theſis, De Attractione Chemica. Edinb. 


1778. 


AFFION, an Arabian name of opium; alſo of an elec- 
tary in which opium is a part of the compoſition. 
AFFLATUS, or ADFLATUs. A VAPOUR, or as the 
country people call it, a BLAST: it affects the body ſuddenly 
with a diſeaſe; it is a ſpecies of eryſipelas. ; 
AFFLICTIO, AFFLICTI10N. Though this is not a diſ- 
eaſe, it cauſes many. What excites anger, envy, hate, 
produces diſeaſes from tenſe fibres. What excites fear, 


or grief, beget diſeaſes from relaxation. 
A” pb er AFFODILUS. 
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| „See ASPHODELUS LUTEUS. which is large, ſometimes ſix inches or more in diameter; 
Abi. Venus. . Anek flat * 25 white, red, or crimſon colour; and 
AFFUSIO. Pouring a liquor upon ſomething, and | ſometimes beſet with angular, downy, white, or red 
times it means the ſame as ſuffuſio, a cataract. warts. The gills are white, flat, and inverſely ſpear- 
ION. See OPIUM. ſhaped; the gone number extend from the rim of the 
AFRICANUS FLOS. The African flower. Gerard | cap to the talk, the reſt only half way. When this 
ſpeaks of four ſorts, the fourth of which is called othonna, | muſhroom is decaying, the gills become browniſh, It is 
10 tavetus Indicus minor; caryoph. Indicus; tanacetum | found in paſtures and woods. 
Aenne chryſanthemum Africanum, African marigold. If the juice of this muſhroom is rubbed where bugs re- 
Miller reckons up thirteen ſpecies, but they are of no | treat in the day, it will deftroy them. If it is infuſed in 
repute in medicine. Linnæus calls this genus by the | milk, it is deſtructive to flies the inſtant they ſip it. Hal- 


me of tagetes. ler relates, that fix perſons of Lithuania, periſhed at one 
5 AFROB. Alchymiſtical lead, i. e. CRUDE Ax r- time * eating this kind of muſhroom; and that others 


MONY- have been driven mad by it. Two or three ma 
AGA CRETENSIUM. The SPANISH MILK THISTLE. | be taken without danger, but more will occaſion de- 
AGALACTIA, from a, negative, and yaaz, milk, a lirium. 

defect of milk in child-bed; hence ayanaur®-, an epithet | See Withering's Botanical Arrangements. Wilmer's 

given by Hippocrates to a lying-in woman that hath no | Obſervations on Poiſonous Vegetables. Lightfoot's Flora 


AGALLOCHUM, aloe aromatica. The AROMATIC | PEPPER MUSHROOM, alſo called PEPPER AGARIC. It is the 


ALok. The accounts given of this wood are ſo different | fungus piperatus albus, lacieo ſucco turgens. Raii. Alſo 
from each other, as well as from the ſpecimens of it that | the Fungus albus acris, B. P. The ſtalk is about two 
are met with in our ſhops, that it ſeems molt likely to be | inches high. The hat is convex when young: as it ex- 
unknown amongſt us. Other woods, as the aſpalathum, pands, it becomes nearly flat; its colour is a dirty white, 
lignum aquilæ, and calambour, which are ſaid to be of with a mixture of grey; it contains a milky juice. The 
the ſame nature, are ſubſtituted for it. Whatever this | diſk is conſtantly bent inwards: when the fungus is de- 
article is in reality, it is alſo expreſſed by different writers caying, the hat becomes depreſſed in its centre, and is 
by the following names, viz. lign. aloe, xyloaloe, ſinkoo, | ſometimes ſeen funnel-ſhaped. The lamellæ are cloſe, 
lign. calambac, alud heud, Sc. The Arabians call it | numerous, and of a pale fleſh colour. 


cebar, or ſebar, and ſometimes al-=cebar. ; 


It is very common in woods, near the roots of trees. 
It is brought from China, and the interior parts of the | When freely taken, fatal conſequences are related by ſe- 
Faſt Indies, in ſmall pieces. It is deſcribed as being veral writers. When this vegetable has loſt its acrid 
compact, ponderous, of a yellow or ruſty brown colour, | juice by drying, its cauſtic 993 ſtill remains. 


with black or purpliſh veins, ſometimes purple with aſh-| In caſe of injury from any of the muſhroom tribe, ſee 
coloured veins, and not unfrequently, as being all of a AMANTTA. | | 


blackiſh colour. Such as is brought into Europe has a 


bditteriſh, reſinous taſte, and a light aromatic ſmell. Set —— QUERCUS, AGARIC of the oAk, called alſo fungus ig- 
on fire it ſeems to melt like wax, emitting while it burns | nzarius. Agaricus pedis equini facie, fungi arborei ad 
an agreeable fragrance; the degree of this fragrance gives | ellychnia, FEMALE AGARIC, and, from its readineſs to 
the proof of its goodneſs. 1 catch fire, rouch- ,-] ð¹ ). 
One ounce of this wood yields to ſpirit of wine three| It grows in the form of a horſe 
drams of a reſinous extract; and to water it 4 two 
drams. If diſtilled with water, it yields an highly cordial 
oil, in the proportion of half an ounce from one hundred 
and ſixty ounces. Miller. Dale. 
= AGALUGI, AGALLUGUN. Names of the agal- 


lochum. 


See Wilmer's Obſervations on Poiſonous Vegetables. 


's hoof; externally it is 
of a duſky aſh-colour, and internally of a duſky red; it is 
ſoft and tough. 'The beſt is ſaid to grow on the larger 
branches of oak trees; but that which is found on other 
trees is often as good. 


It conſiſts of four parts, which preſent themſelves ſuc- 


? | ceſſively, 1ſt. The outward rind, which may be thrown 
E AGAPE. ayamn, love; alſo an afternoon or evening's| away. 2d. The part immediately under this rind, which 
3 5 * meal. 6 


| is the beſt of all, and is uſed to reſtrain hemorrhages from 
AGARICUS AURICULZ FORME, See Aukicu-| wounds, and after amputations; it ſhould be beat well 
Lx Jupx, Jews Ears. 5 | with a hammer until it 1s ſoft and pliable, then ſlices of it 
AGARICOIDES, a ſort of fungus. | of a proper ſize are to be applied upon the open blood- 
AGARICUM, or AGARicus, AGARIC, called alſo fun- veſſel, whoſe diſcharge it reſtrains, not from its reſtrin- 
zus laricis. Boerhaave calls it fungus igniarius, becauſe 


gency, but its texture and adheſive quality: on the firſt 
when it is beat out it will take fire at a ſpark, and blaze] application it adheres pretty ſtrongly, but about the end 
out. It is named agaric from Agaria, a town in Aſa, | of two 2 it begins to ears and ſoon falls off. 3d. A 


where it grows moſt plentifuly. It is the boletus pint la-] part which adheres to the ſecond, and which is an inferior 
ricis. Lin. 3 8 ſort, may be uſed in leſs important caſes. The 4th, or 
Above twenty ſorts are diſtinguiſhed by botaniſts, one laſt part, may be powdered, and then uſed for the ſame 5 
of which is the rouch-woop, or SPUNK. | purpoſes as the ſecond and third forts. The beſt time for 

It grows on the trunks of larch trees, and alſo on ſome | taking the fungous ſubſtance from the trees is in autumn, 
others, without any pedicle. Internally it is white, and of | when the weather is fine, and after great heats. 
an uniform ſtructure; outwardly it is covered with a] As a ſtyptic, this fungus does not appear to poſſeſs any 


brown bark, full of ſmall holes underneath. In autumn | advantages greater that what may be expect from dry 


is ſubſtance is cut off from the trees, ſeparated from its | lint, as its 4945 hath not been manifeſted but when the 
bark, then expoſed to the ſun, which both dries it, and in- 


circulation was ſo languid that lint would not have failed 
creaſes its whiteneſs. The lighteſt, whiteſt, and moſt | to have anſwered as well. This _ grows on different 
free from gritty matter, is the beſt. It hath but little | trees, chiefly on the aſh; it is the bo/etus igniarius, of 


imell; when chewed it is at firſt ſweet, then bitter. It Lin. Touca-woop, or boletus acaulis pulvinatus lzvis, 
pa out its active parts to . menſtrua, and alſo to] poris tenuiſſimis. Lin. 8 


lpirituous; it is with difficulty reduced to powder, except | See Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p- 133, &c. Necale's 
u be firſt moiſtened with a ſolution of gum arabic, and | Obſervations on the Uſe of Agaric. 


terwards thoroughly dried. It is cathartic, but any AGASYLLIS. Dioſcorides ſays it is the ſhrub that 


| Ever uſed in the preſent practice, as its operation is both | produces the gum ammoniacum. 


flow and unpleaſant, occaſioning ſickneſs, gripes, &c.| AGATH. See SUCCINUM NIGRUM. 
The doſe is from 21.to0'J1 | 


3 ij. AGATHONIS ANTIDOTUS HEPATICA. Agas 
AGARICUS MINERALS. See Lac LUNA. 


thon's Antidote for the Liver. 
USCARIUS, Linnzus. The REDDISH MUSHROOMS, alſo R. Gentian. 3 vi. R. Enul. C. fol. abſ. & fol. nard. 
Called BUG AGARIC. This is one of the poiſonous veget- | Ind. aa 3 i. m. $55 
ables that are indi 


enous in Great Britain. The pillar] AGATY, the name of a tree which grows in Malabar, 


g is white, thick, and hollow; thicker towards the and affords a fruit that in its ſhape and taſte reſembles the 
ay þ, 3 at its baſe; ſurrounded at its middle | kidney-bean. Raii Hiſt. 
0 


vith a pendulous membrane, and furniſhed with a cap? AGEM. A name of the Perſian lilac. 2 
K AGENESIA, 
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AGENESIA. Venereal impotency. in man. Vogel. 
It is ſynonymous with anaphrodi/ia, alſo with dyſperma- 
tiſmus. 
 AGER CHYMICUS. Dorneus ſays that water is the 
field [ager] in which God has ordained that the root of 


minerals ſhould be fixed, and from whence the trunk and. 


branches ſhoot into the earth. 
The uterus is called ager natur- r. 
AGER, or AGRoRUM TERRA, ſignifies the common 


| earth or ſoil. 


AGERATUM. So called, becauſe its flowers pre- 
ſerve their beauty a - time. It is alſo named balſamita 


minor; eupatorium; coſtus hortorum minor; ptarmica lu- 


tea, & achillea, eupatorium Meſſu#; herba julia; mentha co- 
rymbifera minor, maudlin, SWEET MAUDLIN, or MAUDLIN 
TANSEY. It is the ACHILLEA AGERATUM of Linnzus. 

Botaniſts have enumerated ſeven or eight ſpecies. * 

It is a perennial ſlender plant, with undivided, indent- 
ed, narrow leaves, and yellow naked diſcous flowers, ſet 
in umbels on the tops of the ſtalks : it is a native of the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and cultivated in our gardens. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt, and hath an agreeable 
ſmell, and a warm bitteriſh_taſte. It contains the virtues 
of coſtmary and tanſey, but is hardly ever uſed: infuſion 
in water is the beſt preparation. 


AGERATUM LATIFOLIUM SERRAT. See BAL- 


SAMITA. | 
AGERATUS LAPIS. A ſtone uſed by coblers to 


poliſh women's ſhoes. It diſcuſſes, and is gently aſtrin- 


ent. 
: AGES. The palm or hollow of the hand. 

AGE VITA. The name of an antidote, rather ſup- 
poſed to be called jugis vita, long, or continual life. It 
is a medicated wine, made with galangal root, long and 
white pepper, ſage, ginger, cinnamon, ſaffron, and 
cloves, boiled in wine. 


AGGLOMERATIO, an agglomeration or rolling to- 


gether. 


AGGLUTINATIO, AccLUuTINATION. Reunion, 
ſticking together: ſo healers are e — P. 
LORUM. K reducing the hair of the eye-lids that grow 
inward to their natural order, which is done by any glu- 
tinous matter on a probe, and drawing the hairs out, and 
fixing them where they ſhould remain. 

AGGREGATA GLANDULXZ. Small glands are 
lodged in the cellular coat of the inteſtines next to the 
villous; but as they do not appear in an uninjected gut, 
many anatomiſts ſuſpect them only to be little bits of ſe- 

arated wax. | 

AGGREGATUM, an AGGREGATE. A body reſult- 
ing from the union of many others which are ſmaller, of 


which the whole ſum is the aggregate. 


AGHEUSTIA. DEFECT oR Loss OF TASTE. Dr. Cullen 
ranks this as a genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, and 
order dyſzſtheſizx. The cauſes are fever, or pally, 
whence he forms two ſpecies; the firſt he calls, ORG AN- 


IC, arifing from ſome affection in the membrane of the | 


tongue, by which reliſhing things or thoſe which have 
ſome taſte, are prevented from coming in contact with 
the nerves: the ſecond AToNic, ariſing without any af- 
ection of the tongue. SAUVAGES ſays the cauſe of this 
diſeaſe is either in the brain, in the tongue itſelf, or in 
the paſſage of the lingual nerves;—he forms two ſpecies 
firſt, FEBRILIS, where a ſuppreſſion of taſte accom- 
panies ardent, and malignant fevers, or account of the 
extreme dryneſs of the tongue, when it wants moiſture, 
grows black and rough like wood; or from the delirium, 
or comatous ſtate into which patients ſometimes fall. — 
Second, PARALYTICA, when it accompanies a paralyſis 
of the tongue, or ſome comatous diſorder—Nof. Meth. 


v. 1. 751. 
AGIAHALID, an Egyptian tree, alſo called !ycium. 
It is very large, reſembling the wild pear; its fruit is 
bitteriſh and ſtyptic, the leaves are ſour and aſtringent. 
AGIS. The 'TyiGH. See FEMUR. 
AGLACTATIO. DEFEcT OF MILK. 
AGLIA. See Acives. | 
AGLITHES. The diviſion or ſegments of a head of 


garlick, which we call cloves, 


AGLUTITIO. IurED ED SWwALLowING. See D- 


GLUTITIO. 
AME, from a, to break. A FRACTURE. 


AGNACAT, A tree which grows about the iſthmus 
2 : 


AG R 


of Darien; it reſembles a pear- tree, both as to its general 
appearance and its fruit, the pulp of which is highly pro- 
vocative of venery. Rau Hiſt. 

AGNANTHUS, from ay vog, chaſte, and avbog, a flows 
The CHASTE FLOWER, It is taken notice of by Vaillant. 
but of no medical uſe, and called calychirichibou caraib. J 

AGNA'TA. See ADNATA. 

 AGNIL. See Inpicum. 

AGNINA MEMBRANA, vel PELLICULa. Actin; 
calls one of the membranes which involve the fœtus * 
this name, which he derives from its tenderneſs, It ig 
the amnios. This name is adopted by Drelincourt and 
Bartholine. 

AGNOIA, from a, neg. and yuννρj to know. It ig 
when a patient in a fever forgets his acquaintance. Hi 
pocrates names this circumſtance thus, and obſerves that 
when it is joined with a rigor, it is a dangerous ſ mptom, 

AGNUS CASTUS. The CHASTE TREE; alſo called 
agynos, elæagnon & lygus. It is the vitex of Linnæus. 

It is called avyos, /ygus, as it were ofier, becauſe of 
the toughneſs of its rods; and chaſte, becauſe the matrong 
= lived chaſte during the feaſt of Ceres laid on them at 
nights. SD 

t is a ſmall tree or ſhrub of the willow kind, with 
tough branches, digitated narrow leaves and monopeta- 
lous purpliſh flowers, ſtanding in ſpikes on the tops of 


| the branches, followed by a {mall fruit with four oblong 


whitiſh ſeeds. It grows in marſhes and on the ſides of 
rivers in ſome hot countries. It is a native of Italy. 'The 
ſeeds are of the ſize of a pepper-corn,' and abound with 
a groſs inſipid oil, of a ſaffron colour, which is cafily ob- 
tained by expreſhon. —— It is alfo the name of a ſort of 


willow called ABRAHAM's BALM. See MELISSA. Alſo of 


the Palma Chri/ti, whoſe oil is called the oil of agnus 
caſtus. SCYTHICUs. The SCYTHIAN LAus, called 
alſo in the Scythian language baramets, i. e. lamb, or 
barometz, or baronetz. This fort of plant is ſaid to 
grow in Tartary, Ruſſia, &c. and is deſcribed as grow- 
ing in the reſemblance of a lamb ; but the truth ſeems to 
be, that when OS perſons have met with a plant 
which ſeemed to have ſome diſtant reſemblance to a 
lamb, they increaſed the lamb-like appearance by art, and 
then covered their vegetable ſubject with the ſkin of a 
young lamb that had been cut out of the ewe for this 
purpoſe; thus thoſe who were not aware of the difference 
of a lamb's ſkin whilſt it is in the foetal ſtate, and after 
it is yeaned, had theſe frauds of art impoſed on them for 
natural vegetable productions. The Perſian lamb-ſkins 
called Perſianiſn baranken, are lamb-ſkins which are 
itripped from their lambs in their foetal ſtate, and thus 
they being much finer or more delicate, are fitter for the 
ſumptuous dreſſes of the rich. 

AGOMPHIASIS, or Gomenlasrs. A diſtemper of 
the teeth; it is when they are looſe in their ſockets, and 
pained. | | | | 

AGONE. HENRBANE. [Ek 

AGONIA, from @ negative, and 9s, an spring. 
Sterility. | | | 

AGONIA, from eyw:, a combat or flruggle. AGONY, 


as when there is a 5 between life and death. Al 


fear and ſadneſs of min 

AGONOS, from a, neg. and yovog, an offspring, or 
voyn, barren. | 

Hippocrates calls thoſe women ſo who have not chil- 
dren, though they might have, if the impediment was 
removed. | 

AGOSTUS, from avu, to bring or lead. That part of 
the arm from the elbow to the fingers, alſo the palm or 
hollow of the hand. | | : 

AGOUTI TREVA, or Aguti treva. A plant with 
fruit like a pomegranate. _ 

AGREDULA. A Speis oF FROG. 
- AGRESTA, VERJvice. The juice of unripe grapes 


or the ſour grape itſelf; it is alſo called omphax. See 


Malus HoORTENSIS. 
AGRESTEN. Acip sroNE TARTAR. 
AGRESTIS, WIID). 7 
It is applied to vegetables that grow without cultivation, 
It expreſſes an ungovernable malignity in a diſeaſe. 
It diſtinguiſhes wild from tame animals. 
Wild animals afford better nouriſhment than tame ones, 


and are more heating: the fleſh of wild animals keep 


longer than that of the tame, and affords leſs excreme . 
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attempt to remove, which through neglect of exerciſe in 


interſtinctis, fructibus hiſpidis of Linnæus. 


the top grows a long ſpike of pentapetalous yellow flow- 


give out their virtues to water and to ſpirit of wine. 


the powder of this herb is the beſt mode of adminiſtering 


It is owing to their exerciſe that wild animals have their 
Calts exalted, and io have a higher flavour. See Marus 
IS, | 
SYRIA, Hort. Alſo a malignant * of which 
there are two ſorts; one is ſmall and ca ts a roughneſs or 
redneſs over the ſkin, {lightly corroding it, ſmooth about 
its centre, ſpreads flow, and is of a round figure; this 
fort is cured by rubbing it with the ſaliva before having 
breakfaſted: the ſecond ſort ulcerates, with a violent red- 
neſs and corroſion, ſo as to make their hair fall off; it is 
of an unequal form, and turns leprous z its cure is the ap- 
lication of pellitory of the wall in the manner of a poultice. 
P AGRIAMPELOS, from ape wild, and aureaog, a 
vine, The WILD VINE. According to Gerard it is the 
black briony. a =D | 
AGRIC. The abbreviation by which is meant Geor- 
us Agricola de Re Metallica, Natura Foſilium, &c. 
Badlian. 1657, fol. i a g 
AGRICULTURA. Agriculture is the art of culti- 
vating the ground, tillage, huſbandry, as diſtinct from 
paſturage. But is not concerned with medicine any far- 
ther than in common with all exerciſes, except in the in- 
ſtance of benefit ſuppoſed to be received trom the va- 
urs which ariſe while ground is freſh or newly turned 
up, particularly the light gravelly ſoils: though it is to 
be wiſhed, that in reſpect of preſerving health, more ex- 
erciſe was uſed this 8 thus many diſeaſes would be 
eaſily prevented, which, when preſent, are difficult to 
be removed. It is obſerved to have been the practice of 
the great Boerhaave, to prevent, by labour in his gardens 
at ſtated intervals, thoſe diſorders which others in vain 


health they ſubject themſelves to. 
On this ſubject the curious will meet with much fatis- 
faction from the Georgical Eſſays by A. Hunter, M. D. 
Fordyce's Elements of Agriculture and Vegetation. 
AGRIELXA, from aypigg, wild, and xu, an olive, 
The wild olive. | 
AGRIFOLIUM. See AquviFolium. 
AGRIMONIA, Common AGRIMONy, called alſo eu- 
patorium Græcorum, vel veterum, vel verum, and hociam 
ſanum, and there is a ſpecies called enpatorium Dioſcori- 
dis, vel odoratum, vel aromaticum. The common agri- 
mony, is the 1 eupatoria, or agrimonia foliis cau- 
linis pinnatis, foliolis undique ſerratis, omnibus minutis 


hemp, and Dutch agrimony, is called eupatorium. Hem 


lacron z water, and water-hemp agrimony, Bidens, eupato- 
rium, which ſee. 


Miller takes notice of four ſpecies. | 


It is a oy ple with winged leaves compoſed of o 
long indented ſegments, with ſmall portions between, ſet 
on middle ribs, which ſtand alternately on the ſtalk; on 


ers, followed by little burrs, containing each one or two 
ſeeds. It is perrennial, grows wild ng wad and about 
the sides of fields, and flowers in May. 
The leaves have a ſlight bitteriſh aromatic taſte, the 
ers are ſmall, ſtronger and more agreeable; they 


It is beſt uſed while freſh, and the tops, before the 
flowers are formed, poſſeſs the moſt virtuc. A conſerve 
is the beſt form of preparation; an infuſion in water or 
whey is good. LE | 

It is mildly corroborant, and of great efficacy in diſeaſes 
from a lax habit. Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, ſays, that 


It, when the intention is to corroborate, and that if thus 
taken in a lar 


ge quantity, we may expect many of the ef- 

fects of the bark from 5 3 Dr. Cullen ſays it has 

ome aſtringent powers, but they are feeble, and pays 

little attention to what has been ſaid in its favour. 2 
e doſe is 3 i. or more. 

AGRIMONOIDES, called alſo- pimpinella fol. agrim. 


2 It grows on the mountains in Italy; it is of 
e ſame nature as agrimony. | A 


' AGRIO CARDAMUM, Scrarica CResses. See 
EPIDEUM folio gramince. | 


AGRIOCASTANUM. Earth-nut, i. e. PiG6=NuT 
AGRIOCINARA. WiLD ARTICHOKE. 


_AGRIOCOCCIMELA, from apple wild, xaxxec, a 
TY and Au, an applc-tree, See PRUNUS SYLVESTRIS. 
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AGRIOPHYLLON, see PEUCEDANUM. | 
AGRIORIGANUM. Wild origanum, or wild mar- 

joram. See ORIGANUM ANGLICUM. 
AGRIOSELINUM.. Wild parſley, particularly the 

hippoſelinum. See Arpium, HiprosgLIN UN. 

GRIOSTARI, a ſort of wheat, called triticum Cre- 


ticum. 


AGRIPALMA. Motherwort. See CAR - 

AGRIPALMA GALLIS. DIACA. 

AGRIPP A. Thoſe children which are born feet fore- 
moſt, becauſe Agrippa the Roman was faid to be ſo born. 
Theſe births, though reckoned preternatural, are often 
more ſafe and eaſy than the natural. See PR &SENTATIO. 

AGRORUM TERRA. See AdkR. 


AGROSTIS. Couch graſs, or the white briony. 
AGRUMINA. Ontons, LEEKS. | 
AGRYPNIA, from a, neg. and bares. ſleep. Want 

of ſleep. Intenſe watching. The pervigilinm of authors. 
AGRYPNOCOMA. The fame as coma vigil. 
AGUAPE. 'The Brafilian name of the white water lily. 
AGUARA QUIYA. CoMMoN NIGHTSHADE. 
AGUL. See ALHAGI, 


AGUTIGUEPA OBI BR ASILIENSIB. MARGGR. 
A ſort of lily of a carnation and flame colour. 


AGUTIGUEPOOBI BRASIL. See SAGGITARIA 


ALEXIPHARMICA. 


AGUTI TREVA, or AGouTtriTxeva. A plant with 
a fruit like pomegranate. | 


AGY. A fort of pepper; a fifth ſpecies, growing in 
| Peru. See PirER Inpicum. 


_ AGYNOS, from a, neg. and vun, a woman, A name 
of the agnus caſtus, which ſee. | 
AGYRTE, from ayvpic, a croud of people; or from 
ayeipw, to gather together. QUACKS, MOUNTEBANKS, or 
people who go from place to place to fell medicines, were 


called c:rculatores, circumforanet, ochlagogi, and pharma- 


copolæ; the laſt of which, though proper to any ſeller of 


medicine, yet was ſtrictly applied to mountebanks. 
AHAMELLA. See ACMELLA. | 


AHATE DE PAUNCHO RECCHI. 4ta maram. A 
tree in Malabar, but brought originally from the Philip- 


pine iſlands. Rai Hiſt. 
A ſpecies of the anona is alſo thus named. 


AHIUS- SALT STONE. 
AHMELLA, ſee ACMELLA. 


AHOVAI THEVETICLUSII; or Alicai, naouvar. 
The name of a fruit in Braſil, the ſize of a cheſnnt, 
white, and ſhaped like the water caltrops; it is poiſonous. 
The tree is as large as a pear-tree, the bark white and full 
of juice, the leaves are always green, the flower conſiſts 
of one leaf, formed like a funnel, divided at the edge; a 
piſtil ariſes from the cup, which is the fruit. Inciſions 
in the bark emit a milky liquor that ſmells like garlick. 

Miller takes notice of two ſpecies. | 
AHUSAL. The SULPHUR OF ARSENIC. 

AIES. PoTATOES. 

AIGRE DI CEDRE, ſo the Indians call citron juice, 
when ſweetened with ſugar. | | 

AIIOAI. See AnHoval. 


AILMAD. An Arabian name for antimony. See 
ANTIMONIUM. | | Fond 
AIPI, | 
AIPIMA COXERA, See CassADA. 
AIPIPOCA, by Wa 
AIRA. DAaRrNEL. 


AISTHETERIUM, from aud, -, to perceive. THE. 


COMMON SENSORIUM. Carteſius and others ſay, that is the 
pineal gland; but Willis has demonſtrated it to be where 
the nerves of the external ſenſes are terminated, which 


is about the beginning of the medulla oblongata, or top 


of the ſpinal marrow, in the corpus ſtriatum. Blancard. 


AIX LA CHAPELLE. Is a large imperial city ſitu- 


ated in the duchy of Juliers, on the confines of Flanders, 
ſeven leagues from Spa; —here there are a number of 
ſprings of hot ſulphureous waters, which ſupply a num- 
ber of baths. On the vaults above the ſprings and aquæ- 
ducts of theſe waters is found every year, when they are 
opened, a quantity of fine white-coloured flowers of ſul- 


? ur, which has been ſublimed from the waters. Tae 


AHAVACAQUAHUITL. The name of the Spaniſh | 


- P | pear-tree. | 
agrimony, Bidens; naked-headed agrimony, eupatorio Pha- 
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lavender leaves. 


. 


- maple, &c. 
per part of the external ear. —— Nas1, or Pinna Naſi, the 
cartilages which are joined to the extremities of the 
bones of the noſe, and which form its lower moveable 
Part. | 

E ALABANDICUS Lapis 
blackiſh ſtone intermixed with fallow. 


ALA 


heat of the waters of the hotteſt ſpring, Dr. Lucas wy 
raiſes the quickſilver in Fahrenheit's thermometer to 136, 
Monſ. Monet to 146; and the heat of the fountain where 
they commonly drink to 112, according to Dr. Lucas. 
He evaporated a gallon of the water of the hotteſt ſpring 


from the emperor's bath, and procured 268 grains of a 


ſolid matter, compoſed of 15 grains of calcareous earth, 
40 of ſelenites, and 243 of a ſaline matter, made upꝰ of 
natron and ſea falt. Sir 'T. Bergman obtained from a 
Swediſh kanne 27 grains of lime ſaturated with aerial acid, 
29 grains of ſea ſalt, and 70 grains of, mineral alkali. 
Theſe waters are powerfully diaphoretic, and diuretic, 
and if taken in quantity prove purgative. MoxRo's Me- 
dical and Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry, vol. ii. Some ſay 
the medical water at this place is volatile, ſulphureous, 
ſaponaceous, powerfully penetrating and reſolvent 
it alſo contains a portion of iron. Of the three hot 
European waters of note, viz. that of Aix la Chapelle, 
Bourbon, and Bath, the firſt abounds more eminently 
with fulphur, whenceit is the hotteſt, the moſt nauſeous 
and purgative. The Bath is the leaſt poſſeſſed of theſe 
qualities, 5 

See a treatiſe on the Waters of Aix la Chapelle and 
Borſet, by J. Williams, M. D. 

AIZOON, called alſo aloe paluſtris, fratiotes, mili- 
taris, and ſedum aquatile, An aquatic plant like the 
aloe. It is taken notice of by Lemery in his Hilt. de 
Drogues. 8 

AIZOON DA SYPHILLON. A ſpecies of ſedum. 
— PALUSTRIS. See ALOIDES. 

AJAVA. So the Portugueſe call a ſeed which is 
brought from Malabar, and is celebrated in the Eaſt 
Indies, as a remedy in the colic, When the gout affects 
the ſtomach, theſe ſeeds are very effectual in diſpelling 
the wind, and procuring ſpeedy relief from this. painful 


. diſorder: they ſometimes relieve by procuring a ſtool or 


two. Dr. Percival takes notice of theſe ſeeds in his Eflays 
Med. and Exp. vol. ii. | 
AJTUBATIPITA BRASILIENSIUM. A ſhrub bear- 
ing fruit like an almond; but it is black, and contains 
much oil. | | „ | 
AJUGA. Ground-pine. See CHAMHAPITYS. 
 AJUGA FOLIO INTEGRO. Poley mountain with 
REPTANS. See BuGULA. 
_ AKMELLA. See ACMELLA. | 
AL. The Arabian article which ſignifies the it is 
applied to a word by way of eminence, as the Greek 5 is. 
The Eaſterns expreſs the ſuperlative by adding God there- 
to, as, the mountains of God, for very high or the 


higheſt mountains; and it is probable that @/ relates to 
the word alla, God; ſo alchemy may be the chemiſtry 


of God, or the moſt exalted perfection of chemical 


ſcience. 


ALA, AN ARM-PIT, alſo A WING. To take off the of- 
fenſive ſmell which ſometimes is perceived in the arm- 
pit, Dioſcorides and Aetius ſay, that a decoction of wild 
artichoke in wine, by bringing off much fetid urine, 
proves a cure. In botany it is the hollow of a ſtalk 
which the leaf or pedicle makes therewith, and whence a 


new offspring uſually puts forth. Sometimes it means 


the little branches; as when we ſay the ſtocks or ſtems 
are made with many alz, becauſe branches grow from 


the ſtock as ſo many alz or wings. It alſo ſignifies a 
petala of papilionaceous flowers placed between the vex- 


illum and the carina. It is uſed alſo to expreſs the folia- 
ceous membranes which run the whole length of the ſtem, 
whence it is called caulis alatus, a winged ſtem. Ale, is 


uſed to ſignify the ſlender membranaceous parts of | 


ſome ſeeds, ſuch as is obſerved in the fruit of the 
AuRs, or Pinna Auris. It is the up- 


or ALABANDINUs. A 
It is pellucid, 
and looks as if it was divided by fiſſures into ſegments. 
Aetius ſays, that the powder of this ſtone makes grey 
hairs black. 
ALABARI. Leap. 5 
ALABASTRA. The green herbaceous leaves that 


encompaſs flowers; ſome ſay it is the bud juſt peeping 
bt. | 85 77 
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ALABASTRON. An ointment fo called. Myrepfus 
gives a preſcription for it, and ſays that it is the {ame az 
that with which Mary anointed the feet of Jeſus Chris, 

ALACAB. SAL AuMONIAcus. 

ALA. Aettus talls the »ymphe thus; and ſays that 
if am abſceſs here, or in the pudenda, ſhould extend tothe 
anus, we muſt avoid cutting, for a fiſtula will be the con- 
ſequence; but if it extends to the meatus urinarius, an 
inciſion may be, made. nn 

ALA INTERN 


the two temporal apophyſes of the os ſphenoides. 
—PaRvz 0s SPHENOIDIS. 90 Ingraſſius calls 
the two thin, ſharp, tranſverſe apophyſes of 
noides, which form the ſuperior orbitary fiſſures. 
ALAMUS. INviINCIBLE. 
ALAFl, | EET» 
| ALAFGR, and ALAFORT, | ALKALINE sar. 
AELAIA PHTHISIS, from ana, blind. A waſting 
from a flux of humours from the head. „ 
ALAMANDINA, ſuppoſed to be the lapis alaban- 


dicus. 


ALAMBIC. See ALEM BIC. 55 
ALAMAD. AN TIMONVY. See ANTIMONIUM, 


ALANFU CTA, a vein betwixt the chin and upper lip, 
formerly opened to cure a fetid breath. 

ALAPOULI. A male fpecies of bilimbi, which ſee. 

ALAQUECA. A ſtone found in little poliſhed frag- 


ments in the Eaſt Indies, uſed externally to ſtop bleed. 


ing. | LS 
ALARE EXTERNUM. See PTERYGOIDES ETER. 
NUs, fo called from taking their riſe from the wing-like 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. 

ALARIS VENA. The inner of the three veins in the 
bend of the arm: this is attended" with an artery, and the 
median with a nerve; but the outer one, as P. Æginéta 
long ſince obſerved, is ſafe for bleeding. 

LARTAR. BURN T BRASS | 

. ALASALET. SAL AMMONIACUM. 

ALATAN. LITHARCE OF GOLD. 3 

ALATERNOIDES, from alaternus and «13g, form, or 
/hape. A ſort of alaternus. | 
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It differs from the alaternus in having three ſeeds join- 
ed together in the manner of ſpurge. Thie alaternus hath 
three ſeeds incloſed with one common covering, and ſeems 
to be one berry till opened. *.. _ | 

Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. = 

Alaternoides, a name of the caſſine, which ſee. 

ALA'TERNOIDES AFRICANA. See CassINE, 

ALATERNUS. EVEROCREEN PRIVET; alſo called 
phylica, and ſpina burg: Monſpelienſium. It is the liguſ- 
trum Italica of Linnzus. | 

It is a ſmall ſhrub, whoſe wood is of a light yellow co- 
lour, its bark blackiſh; the leaves are diſpoſed in an alter- 
nate order, whence its name. It is chiefly uſed fordying: 
8 bark gives a red, and the wood a bluiſh colour to 
inen. ee | 
The celeſtrus Theophraſti, or ſtaff-tree, is another ſpe- 
cies: ſo is the caſſine; and alſo the perygna, or caſſioberry 
3 See Ran Hiſt. and Miller, who enumerate fix 
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ALATI, Thoſe who have prominent ſcapulz are ſo 
called. Such are ſubje& to conſumptions. 

ALATI PROCESSUS, or ALaREs. 
proceſſes of the os ſphenoides. | 

ALAURAT. NirTRE. e 

ALBA SIMPLEX. See OctmasrRUM. © 

ALBA TERRA. The matter of the philoſopher's 
ſtone is ſo called. . - 5 8 
ALDABARA, Al DARAR AM. An Arabic name of 
the ſeſamoid bone of the firſt joint of the greet toe. Set 
alſo SESAMOIDEA. | \ 

ALBAGIAZI. An Arabic name of the os ſacrum- 

ALBAMENTUM. The white of an egg. See Al- 
BUMEN OVI. l | Eee 

ALBANUM:* Salt of urine. 

ALBARA. A ſpecies of the white 2 ſee LEUCE, 


and ALpPavs. It alſo ſignifies the white poplar. Albaras 


nigra, is the lepra Græcorum. Avicenna calls thus the 
lepra ithyofis. © | | —_ 
ALBATIO. A chemical term; which ſignifies © 


whiten 
8 


—— —MacNnz os SPHENOIDIS. So Ingraſſius calls 


the os ſphe- 


ALANDAHAL. An Arabian name for bitter apple. 


The wing like 


4.2% 
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ALB 


whiten metal, called, blanching of metal. Albificatio. 
ALBEDO. Whiteneſs. 


limy, and the limpid. 
ALBER AS. An Arabic name for the faphis agria. 
ALBESTON. QU1CK-LIME. 
ALBETAD. GALBANUM. 
ALBI. SUBLIMATE. 


ALBICANTIA corpora, Willis's glands. See CERE- 


BRUM. 
ALBITICATIO. See ALBAT10. 
ALBIMEC. ORPIMENT. 
ALBINUM. See GNAPHALIUM. 


ALBIN. INS. The abbreviation for Albin Eleazar, a 


natural hiſtory of inſets. London, 1720, 4to. 


ALBIR. Pitch got from the bark of the yew-tree. 
ALBOR. URINE. | 
ALBOR OVI. See ALBUMEN ov1. 


celſus ſays, it is a complication of the morphew, ferpigo, 
and leproſy. When cicatrices appear in the face like the 
ſerpigo, and then turn to ſmall bliſters of the nature of 
morphew, it is the a/bora. It terminates without ulcera- 


tion, but by fetid evacuations in the mouth and noſtrils; 


it is alſo ſcated in the root of the tongue. Internal medi- 


cines, as well as corroſive ones, are forbid. 

ALBORCA. MERCURY. 

ALBOT. A CRUCIBLE. 

ALBOTAT. CERUss. | | 

ALBOTINM, or ALBOTAI. TURPENTINE. 

ALBOTTS. See TERuINTHus. | | 

ALBUGINEA vel TENDINOSA TUNICA. The 
inner proper coat of the teſticle is thus named, from its 
white and tranſparent colour. It is a ſtrong, thick, white 
membrane, ſmooth on the outward ſurface, rough and 
unevenon the inner : into the upper part of this membrane 
are inſerted the blood-veſſels, nerves, and lymphatics, 
which ſend branches into the teſticles. | 

This coat being diſtended, is the cauſe of that pain 
which attends an inflammation on the teſtes. 

Albuginca is alſo a name of the d, which ſee. | 

ALBUGINOSA HUMOR. So the aqueous humor 
of the cye hath been called. 

ALBUGO CORALLII. A name of the magiſtery of 
coral, Which it hath obtained from its whiteneſs. 

ALBUGO OCULORUM. The white ſpeck on the 
eyes. The Greeks generally named it /cucoma; the Latins, 
nes, macula albe, nebula, and nubecula ; ſome ancient 
writers have deſcribed it under the names of pterygium, 
 panrus ocult, onyx, ungus, argema, and ægides. Sau- 
rages makes it a ſpecies of lJeucoma, under the name 
leucoma. Albugo, called by Dr. WALL1s the albugi- 
ous, or pearty corneal ſpeck. The French name it tache 
olanche, il it ſhines : the Latins, margarita; the Greeks, 
Cae2n no; the French, perle. It is a variety of 
Cullen's caligo cornex. With us it hath various ap- 
3 as, a cicatrice, film, haw, a dragon, pearl, 

C 

It may be obſerved, that all cicatrices appear white in 
the black part of the eye; for the cornea being thickened, 
the moſt eminent part turns white: aſtringents thicken 
theſe cicatrices. | 


Some diſtinguiſh this diſorder, by nubeculæ, when its 


* 
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In urine is obſerved four 
ſorts of whiteneſs, viz. the cryſtalline, the ſnowy, the 


* 


ALBORA. A ſort of itch, or rather leproſy. Para- 


x 
, 
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called b:anca Alexandrina. 


abſtemious diet. Avoid cold and aſtringent collyriums3 
but the fumes of coffee, or of the decoction of the woods, 
may be uſeful. When theſe ſpecks are very ſmall, the 
often ulcerate; but theſe ulcerations are ſoon healed 
the application of the pulv. rad. irid. paucul. facc. er 
tal. or, as is JE preferred by many, the aq. cupri am- 
moniati. If the diſorder hath been of long ſtanding, the 
cure is very difficult; however, the following methods 
may be attempted. Expoſe the diſcaſed part of the eye 
to the fumes of camphorated ſpirit of wine directed 
through a quill : this, by a continued uſe, may abrade 
the ſpeck. This method ſeldom fails to excite ſome de- 
gree of inflammation, by which the cure is effected; 
though when the inflammation is thus produced, it muſt 
be removed by the common methods withall-poflible ſpeed. 
To this end, the following have been alſo applied with 


| 
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| ſome degree of ſucceſs, viz. the juice of celandine, the 


gall of eels, or of the pike, or of a partridge, and the oil 
| of box: if theſe prove too ſharp, let them be diluted with 
water, or with a thin ſolution of gum dragon: apply any 
of theſe once in twenty-four hours; and half an hour 
after the application, waſh it off with a little brandy and 
water. The aq. cupri ammon. alone ſometimes ſucceeds. 
When the film is very tough, and the eye not inflamed, 
common glaſs finely levigated may be blown upon it 
through a quill, and repcated once in a day or two. Dr. 
Kirkland thinks that in general, when ſmall opacities upon 
the cornea are curable, and if the cure is undertaken as 


4 


-| ſoon as the removal of inflammation admits, nature, aſ- 


ſiſted by ſtrengthening the eye with cold water, will effect 
the cure. It is cured, according to St. Yves, by begin- 
ningwiththe inflammation which accompanies it. BoER- 
HAAVE preſcribed the repeated uſe of calomel and cathar- 
tics to diſſolve the lymph, and free the cornea from leu- 
coma. See Unovis. See Kirkland's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 
492. Bell's Surgery! iii. 356. Wallis's Noſology of 
the Eyes, p. 134. ite's Surgery, 228. | | 
ALBUM (Balf.) See CArIVI BBLSAMUM. 

ALBUM (Balſ.) & aquæ lythargyri acetati ad conſiſt. 
mellis evaporat. & ol. roſar. ii p. æq. m. 

ALBUM CAN IS, i. e. ALBUM GRAÆECUM. Tax 
WHITE DUNG OF DOGS; alſo called podium Græcorum, 
nihil album, griſeum, and cynocropus. It is diſcutient, and 
was formerly applied to the inſide of the throat in quinſies, 
being firſt mixed with honey; a cataplaſm of alb. Græc. 
p. i. & conf. roſar. rub. p. ii. was applied acroſs the throat. 
Neuman's Chem. Works. See Canis. —— H ISPA 
NIE, & HisPANICUM. SPANISH WHITE. It is alſo 
It is made from tin, in the 
ſame manner that ceruſs is made from lead; alſo from biſ- 
muth. It makes the ſkin appear white. Jus. WHITE 
BROTH. Boil whiting, haddock, cod, or any ſuch white- 
grained fiſh, in water, with a little oil; alſo a ſmall 
quantity of anife and leeks. When the fiſh is par- 
boiled, add a little ſalt.— N16Rum. MovsE-DUNG. 
—OLvs. LAaMB's LETTUCE, OR CORN SALLAD. 
ALBUMEN OVI. White of egg; called alſo a/bu- 
mor ovi, albus liquor, ov: candidum, ovi albor, albamen- 
tum, album oi, Wc. | | 

The white of an egg is a pellucid, viſcous liquor; 
thinner towards each end, and thicker in the midd e. Tt 
ſupplies the foetus bird with its firſt nouriſhment, and 
bears a great analogy to the ſerum of the blood. In each 


ſeat is ſuperficial 3 and albugo, when it is deep. Others 
make the following diſtinctions, viz. when the ſpeck ap- 
pcars of a lining white, and without pain, it is called a 
cicatrice z when of an opake whiteneſs, an albugo; ſeated, 
luperſicially, it hath been termed a ſpeck; and more! 
deny, a dragon; if an abſceſs was the cauſe, its contents 
ardening between the laminz of the cornea, cauſes it to 
Project a little, and then it is called a pearl. 
he cauſes are various; as inflammazion in the eye, 
abſceſs in the cornea, eroſion, meaſles, ſmall-pox, wounds, 
urns, &c. F 
Whendeep the cure is difficult ; when the conſequence 
oba wound or ulcer, they are rarely cured ; when cauſed 
Art uſeof vitriolic collyriums, and when they 
ad 4 3 ſhape of the eye, the prognoſtic is as un- 
15 table. Thoſe which follow an inflammation, gene- 

ally diſappear ſpontaneouſly. 
1 after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other in- 
* b ory cauſes, the utmoſt haſte ſhould be made to re- 
by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, diuretics, and an 
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egg there are two albumens, involved in their proper mem- 


branes : of theſe, the one is very liquid, and is next to 
the ſhell; the others is more denſe and viſcous; it imme- 
diately ſurrounds the yolk. There are alſo two branches 
of umbilical veins in the egg; one goes to the white, and 
the other to the yolk. T he white is ſpecifically lighter 
than the yolk : it is condenſed by heat, in which the yolk 
retains its ſoftneſs. The yolk is dried more in boili 
than roaſting ; when it becomes warm by incubation, it 
is more humid, and like melting fat. 
The chick it the egg is firft nouriſhed by the thinner 
or outer albumen, then by the inner and more viſcous, 
and laſtly by the yolk. * he umbilical veins that go to the 
white, when it is ſpent, wither, and leave no ſigns of 
their having exifted, by the time that the chicken is 
hatched. During the whole incubation, the white 1s 4s 
ſweet as when the egg was new laid. 
Boerhaave obſerves, that the white of egg is neither acid, 
alkaline, nor ſpirituous; that it is inodorous, inſipid, and 
ſo free from acrimony, that 5 it is applied to naked nerves 
It 
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it is ſcarcely perceived; and yet in twenty one days, in 
the heat of 93 degrees by Fahren. thermom. a chicken is 
formed; that 80 degrees is inſufficient, and 100 deſtroys 
the fœtus and the egg too, with reſpect to the production 
of a chicken. ? 
If an egg is ſteeped in water heated to 80 degrees, it 
loſes its tenacity; part exudes through the ſhell at the broad 
end, and the reſt becomes ichorous and putrid. If the 
freſh white is thrown into boiling water, it inſtantly co- 


agulates. | 
The white of egg forms a more ſolid eoagulum than 


ſerum, but in other reſpects they are the ſame if put into | 


boiling water; alcohol of wine coagulates the white of 
egg, and it does the ſame with ſerum, on which account 
alcohol is applied to bleeding wounds as a ſtyptic. 

A little putrid white of egg taken into the ſtomach, 
occaſions a nauſea, horror, fainting, vomiting, diarrhoea, 
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a briſk taſte ; and when enough of chalk is added, the 
actd is loſt, ſo that no experiment can diſcover the acid, 
except you firſt ſeparate it: and this is a certain charac. 
teriſtic, or the proper meaning of an alłali, viz. it is the 
reverſe of, or natural oppoſite to acid. 

'The ſaline alkalies are fixed and volatile. The latter 
of which differ from the former only in volatility and its 
conſequences ; it riſes ſooner than the rectified ſpirit of 
wine, it regenerates nitre and ſea ſalt from their ſpirits, 
only the ſalts ſo recovered are ſemi-volatile, reſembling 
ſal ammoniac. 

Tachenius is ſaid to have firſt made the fixed veget. 
able alkal: ; he eſtabliſhed the general uſe, but it was uſeq 


long before his time; and it hath been ſaid that the burr. 
ing of vegetables is the only ſource of fixed alkaline fats, 


but the evaporation of ſeveral mineral waters preſents us 
| 


alſo with pure fixed alkaline falt. A fixed alkali is the 


The frefh white of egg prevents burns from riſing in bliſ- 


ſpirit. Van Helmont borrowed the word, and applied 


and gripes ; it inflames the bile, excites heat, thirſt, fever, 
and diſſolves the humours like the plague. On the con- 
trary, the white of freſh-laid eggs, if taken while warm 
from the hen, is extremely nouriſhing to the infirm ; it 
may be taken in tuke-warm milk; but if any ether heat is 
applied to it, the nutritious quality will be deſtroyed. 


baſis of ſea ſalt, &c. burning is the only ſource of the 
fixed vegetable alcaline ſalt. | 


The College of Phyſicians of London have now re. 


jected the ſaline ſubſtance /a/ ab/inthii, and ſupplied its 
place with the KALI PREPARATUM, which they orler 
to be prepared in the following manner. 


Take of pot-aſh two pounds, boiling water diſtilled 


ters, if it is uſed immediately after the accident: it miti- | three pints z diflolve and filter through paper. Evaparae 
ates inflammation of the eyes, and preſerves the face the liquor till a pellicle appears upon the ſurface, thcn 


— ſun- burning. In pharmacy, it is uſed as a medium 
to render balſams and turpentines, &c. miſcible with 
aqueous fluids; but as it diſagrees with many ſtomachs 
when thus taken, a mucilage of gum arabic may ſupply 
its place, it being as good a medium in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances, and not apt to offend the tendereſt ſtomach. 

ALBUMOR. See ALBUMEN oOVIIJ. | 

ALBURNUM. The ſofter and paler part of wood next 
the bark; artificers call it the ſap, to diſtinguiſh it from 
the heart, which is deeper coloured, and harder. See 
SANTALUM ALBUM. 

ALBURNUS AUSONII. A little river fiſh like an 
anchovy. | | | 

ALBUS ROMANUS PULVIS. See MaGNEsiA 
ALBA. 


ſet it aſide for a night, that the neutral ſalts which it 
contains may cryſtallize, after which pour out the liquor, 
and boil away the whole of the water, conſtantly ſtirring 
leſt any falt ſhould adhere to the pot. 


In like manner is purified impure kali from the aſhes 


of any kind of vegetables. The ſame ſalt may be pre- 
| pared from tartar, burnt till it becomes of an aſh-colour, 
and indeed of all the ſubſtances from which a fixed alcaline 
falt is obtained tartar yields the largeſt quantity, and 
with the leaſt trouble. The college has ordered the ſo- 
lution of pot-aſh to be ſet by a whole night for the neu- 
tral ſalts, which are part of the compoſition, to cryita!- 
lize, but that is not ſufficient ; for in order to have the 
alkali in its pureſt ſtate, which is their intent, freed from 
thoſe ſalts, the ſolution will require to be expoſed: to cry- 


ALBus, beſides its well-known fignification to expres | ſtallization three times at leaſt, elſe will it retain too 


white, is alſo the name of a fiſh. See CariTo LAc- 


CUSTRIS. | T5 
ALCAHEST, or ALKAHEST. THE UNIVERSAL MEN- 
STRUUM, or DISSOLVENT. A name firſt uſed by Paracelſus, 


and derived from the German words al and geeſt, i. e. all 


great a ſhare, of vitriolized tartar. Obſervatious un the 
Pharmacop@1a Collegii Regalis, Wc. London, 1788. 


Natron, or Sal Sodæ, prepared. | 
Take of barilla powdered two pounds, diſtilled water 


one gallon, boil the barilla in four pints of water for 
half an hour, then ſtrain it; boil the part which remains 


it to his invention, which he called the. univerſal diſ- | after ſtraining with the reſt of the water, and ſtrain it. 


ſolvent. As it is difficult to ſay whether the falſity or 
folly of what is handed down to us with reſpect to this 
article be the greateſt, the curious are referred to the 
writers themſelves, to whom we are obliged for what 1s 


Evaporate the mixed liquors to two pints, and ſet them 
by for _ days, ſtrain this Iiquor again, and after due 
boiling ſet it by to cryſtallize. Diſſolve the cryſtals in 
diſtilled water, ſtrain the ſolution, boil and ſet it aſide to 


ſaid concerning it. See Paracelſus de Viribus Membra- | cryſtallize. This is ſimilar to the /, alkalinus lis 
norum, lib. ii. cap. vi. Eph. Germ. D. xi. ann. 8. app. 3. | marini. 


Helmont Complexiorum atque Miſtionum elementalium 
figmentum, ſect. 27 29. Helmont Poteſt. Medic. ſect. 
3—24. Helmont Arbor Vitæ. Boerhaave's Chemiſtry. 
 Alcaheſt is alſo a name of the liquor of flints. 

ALCALI, or ALKALI1, of al, and kal:, 1. e. of or from 
tali. Alkali, becauſe a great quantity of that kind of 
ſalt is obtained from a plant called kali, the name alkal: 
hath been given to the fixed falt of all plants; and that 
becauſe an efferveſcence does ariſe upon mixing an acid 
liquor with the ſalt, all volatile or fixed ſalts, and all ter- 
reſtrious matters which ferment with acids, have come to 
be called alkalies. The herb kali, which grows on the 
ſea coaſts, when dried and burnt, affords a lixivium, 
which, if evaporated, is the fixt alkaline ſalt. | 
Alkalies are mineral, vegetable, and animal, which 
three were particularly diſtinguiſhed by the term adding 
to it the peculiar epithet belonging to the ſaline ſub- 
ſtance to be ſpecified ; but the College of phyſicians of 
London have now rejected the term, and diſtinguiſhed 
them by three different appellations calling the veget- 
able alkali, KALI; the mineral, NATRON ; the volatile, 
AMMONIA ; but they are either earthy or ſaline. 
Earthy alcalies are thoſe ſubſtances, which of them- 
ſelves ſcarce diſſolve in pure water; but if added to acids, 
form a tertium quid. Of this ſort are chalk, limeſtone, 
crab eyes, oyſter-ſhells, egg-ſhells, &c. Thus if pure 
water 18 acidulated with oil of vitriol, ſcrape chalk into 
it, it ferments, and during the - ferment the water hath 


q 


This mineral fixed alkal; differs from that of veget- 
ables, in being much milder to the taſte, not ſo readily 


diſſolving in water, nor deliquating in air, therefore may 
be given in the form of powders, eaſily aſſuming, like neu- 


tral ſalts, acryſtalline form. Theſe cryſtals are priſmatic, 
greatly reſembling thoſe of the ſal mirab. Glaub. now 
called natron vitriolatum. See NATRON. 

Fixed alkaline ſalt is obtainable from ſea ſalt and nitre, 
and from all vegetables, except perhaps ſome of the vola- 
tile acrid kind, which impreſs the noſe ſharply with their 
ſcent, ſuch as muſtard-ſeed, garlic, &c. they contain parts 
that are volatile, and become volatile ſalt. The fixed falt 
of ſome plants vary greatly from one another, in ſtrengtl, 
& c. if taken in the ſtate wherein they are firſt extracts 
from the aſhes; they ſometimes contain a conſiderable 
proportion of neutral ſalt of the.vitriolic or of the murla- 
tic kind; to diſcover which, ſhake a ſtrong ſolution of the 
ſuſpeCted ſalt in a phial, and about an equal quantity o 
the ſp. vini R. if the ſalt is purely alkaline, the two liquot 
on ſtanding for a moment will ſeparate, the ſpirit riſing t 
the top, but both will be tranſparent as at firſt ; but when 
neutral ſalts are mixed with the alkaline, though in a ver] 
ſmall proportion, the ſpirit produces inſtantly an opak- 
milkineſs in the ley, and on ſtanding a few minutes, “ 
ſaline matter falls to the bottom. Sometimes a bittet 
cryſtalline hard ſalt, that is neither acid nor alkaline, “ 
found among the fixed alkaline ſalt; but as it does net 


I 


eaſily diflolve even in hot water, it is readily ſeparated " 
| | | mean 


* 
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means of cold. (e. g.) Take fix pounds of the ſuſpected 
ſalt, and put it into twenty pints of rain or other ſoft wa- 
ter, the parts that do not eaſily diflolve falling to the 
bottom, he pure liquor may be preſently decanted, and 
the alkaline ſalt recovered by evaporation. This hard 
{alt is never met with in making the falt of tartar, but in 
pot-alh it is often found. The ſalts of the leaves, and other 
herbaceous parts of plants, are more difficulty brought 
to a ſtate of purity than thoſe of the more woody and 
compact, a portion of the oil being ſo tenaciouſly retain- 
ed: it is true, ſome endeavour to retain this oil in the 


{alt by burning the vegetables in a ſmothering heat until 


they are reduced to aſhes. They do this to render the 
ſalt more mild; but the mineral a/ka/: is ſuſficiently free 
from acrimony to fit eaſy in the moſt irritable ſtomach, 
when adminiſtered in the uſual modes. Tachenius and 
Boerhaave, with many others, prefer theſe ſalts when 
their oil is retained : but as they had no view therein but 
what is anſwered in the mineral alkaline ſalt, the uſe 
thereof will at once appear more eligible, as its ſtrength 
is more certain, and its freedom from any empyreumatic 
oil, ſecures it from exciting nauſeas. Wormwood, broom, 
bean-ſtalks, mint, carduus, and all of the thiſtle kind, 
yield a good proportion of this ſalt, and that tolerably free 
from other kinds of ſaline matter. 

The ftrongeſt alkal: is nitre diſſolved with the regulus 
of antimony, then ſet to cool, when the nitre will be 
found at the top, of a yellow colour. To difcover the 
ſtrength of theſe ſalts, let a quantity of themuriaticacid be 
ſo diluted that ſixteen drams of it may exactly ſaturate one 
dram of pure alkal:; if then a ſolution of a dram of any 
given ſalt be ſaturated with the ſame acid liquor, ſo many 
drams or parts of a dram of the acid as are required for 
the ſaturation, ſo many 4Fths or parts of {ths of pure 
al tali does the given ſalt contain. | 

Fixed alkaline ſalts are rendered more aCtive and even 
cauſtic by the addition of quick-lime, as appears in the 
making of lix. ſapon. cauſtic. com. and by the union of 
lime and alkaline ſalt in a liquid ſtate, oils, fats, &c. are 
more powerfully diſſolved than by either of them in a ſe- 
parate ſtate. The volatile alkaline ſalt is as greatly heigh- 
tened in fome of its qualities by quick-lime as the fixed 
is: lime renders the volatile alkaline ſalt permanently li- 
quid, prevents its concretion, and alſo its efferveſ- 
cing with an acid, whence it is probable that the lime acts 
on alkalies by abſorbing their air. 


The ebullition which ariſes on mixing an alkali with an 


acid is not from their antipathy, but affinity, or aſſociating 
principle; the acid and a/kal: ſo ſtrongly ruſh to each other, 
that the air and water are forcibly impelled, whence the 
commotion. Alkaline ſalts attract acids more forcibly 
than they attraCt water. 

Alkaline falts obtained from different plants, purified 
by calcination from all their oil, and by deliquation in the 
air, by which only the a/kal; diflolves, are all, except from 
ſome of the marine, ſo much alike as not to be diſtin- 
guiſhed by any known method of trial. It is true, that 
ſo far as difference may ariſe from different management 
in the preparation, diſtinctions may be pointed out: a 
variation in the heat by which the plant is calcined occa- 
ions a difference in the acrimony of the produce; uſing 
the aſhes freſh burnt, and after being long expoſed to the 
ar, and applying the water hot or cold with which the 
{alt is to be ſeparated from the aſhes, makes a conſiderable 
difference; for by expoſure to the air, a/kalies that have 
been made cauſtic by quick-lime loſe their adventitious 
acrimony z neutral ſalts are found in the aſhes of ſome 
vegetables, and boiling water takes them up with the al- 

aline z but cold water extracts from theſe aſhes the alka- 
ne falts alone, except it be uſed in too large quantities or 
permitted to ſtand too long upon them; and the reaſon 
why pot-aſhes have leſs neutral ſalt than the alkaline 
lalt, made by chemiſts, is that the chemiſts uſe hot 
water, but the pot-aſh makers uſe cold water to make 

e aſhes into ley. It is the ſame with the volatile as 
with the fixed ſalts, they do not differ from one an- 
other ſo much as they do from themſelves in different 
ſtates of purity. 5 | 

Fixed alcaline falt is not ſimple and pure, but is an 
rarth whoſe faline part in a ſeparate ſtate is volatile; this 
is evident in the preparation of the aq. kali. which ſee. 


The properties of vegetable fixed alkaline ſalt are 
| It is fixed and fulble in ea 7 ; 
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It is fuſible with any ſtone that ſtrikes fire with ſteel : 
with ſand, &c. it produces glaſs. TOW 

It deliquates in air, and diſſolves in leſs than its weight 
of water. - | 

It does not aſſume a cryſtalline form. 

It is not acted upon by vinous ſpirits. | | 

It hath a fiery or acrid taſte, the urinous taſte which it 
excites, is only after the ſalt has altered the ſaliva. 

It is inodorus, attraCts every acid, and lets looſe all 
volatile ſalts that are fixed by acids. 

If efferveſces with acids, and when ſaturated with them 
a neutral ſalt is formed. . | 

It turns the purple of violets; and changes roſes to a 
green colour. 5 

Applied to a living human body it attracts the moiſture 
therefrom, then inflames and corrodes the part, and forms 
a mortification, or is cauſtic- | 

It deterges and cleanſes. | 

It precipitates earthy and moſt metallic bodies diſſolved 
in acids. 1 

It unites with oils both diſtilled and expreſſed, and 
forms a ſoap. | 

Its greateſt affinity is to acids. | | 
It attracts air fo ſtrongly as not to part with it until an 
acid ſets it at liberty. | 

Added to the nitrous or muriatic acid, it brings thoſe 
ſpirits back to their own ſalts reſpeCtively, that is, nitre 
and common falt are thereby formed. h 

It turns a ſolution of muriated quickſilver in water yel- 
low or red. Tb. 5 | 

As a medicine, if largely diluted with water and 
taken in bed or a warm room, it promotes perſpiration z 
but its tendency is more directly to urine, and this is pro- 
moted by the patient reſting in a cool ſituation. It looſens 
the belly, and renders the effect of purgatives more laſt- 
ing, and is peculiarly uſeful againſt that conſtipation of 
the bowels which is generally attendant on the ſtudious 
and ſedentary. It 43 acidity in the primæ viæ, con- 
verting them into a mild aperient ſalt, and thus removes 
N of many chronical diſeaſes. It reſolves viſcid and 
glutinous humours, by which, and its gentle ſtimulus, ob- 
ſtructions are removed, and wherever it paſſes ſecretions 
are promoted. It looſens the texture of calcareous con- 
cretions by ſtrongly 3 their air, and made into 
a ley with a ſmall quantity of lime this power is increaſ- 
ed. In thoſe flatulent diſorders which riſe from a defec- 
tive bile it affords great relief. | | 

The doſe may be from gr. ij. to 3 ij. twice a day, but 
always plentifully diluted ; the doſe of 3jj: ſhould be 
mixed with at leaſt Ixx. of water: Conſiderable doſes 
may be long continued, as is evident in thoſe who take 
the aqua kali puri to remove calculous complaints. | 

As a principal medical effect of alkaline ſalt, is to at- 
tenuate the blood and humours, it is obviouſly improper 
in the ſcurvy, and all thoſe diforders in which the texture 
of the blood is already too much enfeebled; in particu- 
lar diſorders, this medicine 1s hurtful by increafing that 
colliquation which is wy 6 obſerved to attend them. It 
is probable, that the reſtrictions on the Jews with reſpect 
to their diet, was in part from the ſpeedy putreſcence 
to which the prohibited ſubjects tend; animal food is all 
alkaleſcent, but ſome more ſo than others; all fiſh ſoon 
putrify, but thoſe without ſcales, and the ſhell fiſh the 
ſooneſt. | a 
The volatile alkaline ſalt is either in a dry or liquid 
form; when dry it is called ſalt, when liquid, ſpirit, 
now water; the ſalt is obtained by ſublimation, the 
water by diſtillation. The water is only the ſalt diſ- 
ſolved, and differs not from'it but in the liquid form, and 
the conveniencies of its fluidity, ſuch as its more readily 
uniting oil with water, &c. | 
The volatile alkaline falt hath been chiefly obtained from 
the horns of deer, by diſtilling them in large iron pots, 
with a fire gradually increaſed to a ſtrong red heat; but 
in the ſame manner as is below directed for the ſalt, 
liquor, and oil of hartſhorn; a ſimilar ſalt, liquor, and oil 
may be extracted from all animal ſubſtances except fat, 
from blood dried by a gentle hear, from urine firſt eva- 
porated to the conſiſtence of honey, and putrified. Urine, 
diſtilled with the addition of quick-lime, yields an ex- 
tremely pungent ſpirit. Ivory, and the bones of animals, 
are uſed for this purpoſe; bones are, indeed, ſo far pre- 


ferable to hartſhorn, that without being defective in any 


per- 
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perfection obſervable in the horns of their produce, the 


falt and ſpirit of bones require leſs reCtification, are more 
palatable, and leſs diſguſtful to the ſtomach, and the ſpi- 
rit retains its limpid appearance longer than does that 


from horns; when bones are uſed, their fat muſt be ex- 


tracted firſt by long boiling. Wood-ſoot affords a ſalt 
liquor and oil, not differing from thoſe from hartſhorn, 
except in that it is not ſo eaſy to rectify. Sal ammoniac, 
being mixed with any fixed alkaline ſubſtance, its acid 
quits it, and being retained by the fixed a/kal;, the vola- 
tile alkalineifalt of the ſal ammoniac is obtained, and with 
very little trouble rendered perfectly pure; the ſpirit of 
fal ammoniac is free from the inconveniencies' which at- 
tend thoſe ſpirits obtained from horns, ivory, bones, &c. 

L1qQuoR, SAL, & OLEUM CORNU CERVI. 

The liquor, alt, and oil harifhorn. 

Diſtil pieces of hartſhorn in an iron pot, furniſhed with 
an earthen head, and a large receiver well luted, on an 


open fire, gradually raiſed almoſt to the higheſt red heat. 


A phlegm ariſes at the firſt, a ſpirit follows, then comes 
A waffe ſalt mixed with an oil, this oil at firſt is yellow- 
iſh, but the diſtillation being continued, its colour deepens 
to a dark red almoſt black: in the bottom of the pot there 
remains a black coal, called harts black, from its being 
the remains of hartſhorn; it is as good as ivory black when 
ground fine; this reſiduum, if taken out and burnt to 
whiteneſs in the open air, is the BURNT or CALCINED 
HARTSHORN. | 

If the aqueous liquor is not removed before the ſalt 
comes over, a part of the ſalt diſſolves in it, and thus 
forms what is called ſpirit; but it is uſual to let all come 
over into the receiver that can be obtained, before any 
ſeparation is made; if it is required to have the whole of 
the ſalt ſolid and dry, the phlegm ſhould be removed as 
ſoon as the ſalt begins to ariſe, which may be known by 
the appearance of white fumes ; and that this may be 
commodioufly done, the receiver ſhould be left ny 
until this firſt part of the proceſs is finiſhed. 

The oil ſeparates from the phlegm and liquor by filtra- 
tion through wetted paper, the two latter paſling through, 
and the oil remaining on the filter. | | 

The phlegm may be ſeparated from the ſpirit by diſ- 
tillation, in a tall veſſel with a gentle heat; the liquor will 
come over into the recipient, and the phlegm remain be- 
hind. In all diſtillation of the liquor, greateſt part of the 
ſalt comes over before the phlegm, and the proceſs ſhould 
be continued no longer than till ſo much of the phlegm 
has followed as is nearly ſufficient to diſſolve it; that part 
of the ſalt remaining undiſſolved may be a criterion to the 
purchaſer of the ſtrength of the ſpirit. The ſpirit may be 
rendered till purer, if to every pint of it Zij. of pot-aſſi 
is added, and then being put into a retort the ſpirit is 
gently diſtilled, for thus any remaining oil is left behind 
with the fixed alkali. The liquor by this mode of pro- 
curing is not always of the ſame ſtrength, in different 
ſhops we find it vary much, we are therefore recom- 
mended, to obviate this inconvenience, to make the li- 
quor 1n the following manner. Mix two pounds of the 
aqua ammonia with one dram of oleum animale, and 


hence a good volatile antifpaſmodic ſpirit will be acquir- 


ed, which may be improved by rectifying together, and 


a a ſpirit always of a given ſtrength procured. Obſerva- 


tions on the pharmacopeia of the London College of Phyſi- 
cians, 1788. | 

The liquor may be divided into a volatile ſalt and phlegm 
by diſtilling it it in a very tall and narrow cucurbit; the 
ſalt will arife and adhere to the head in a dry form, and 
the phlegm remain behind. | | 

To free the ſalt from the oil, ſublime it from twice its 
quantity of pot-aſh, for the oil will be detained thereby, 
and the volatile ſalt riſes pure. But a ſpeedier method is, 
firſt to ſublime the ſalt from an equal weight of chalk, and 
afterwards from a little rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 

OSPIRITUS & SALVOLATILE SALIS AMMONIACI,—called 
now, AQUA AMMONIZ & AMMONIA PREPARATA. 
WATER OF AMMONIA and AMMONIA PREPARED. 

Take of pot-aſh Ih i. ſs. crude ſal ammoniac }{ i. of 
pure water th iv. mix in a retort and with a gentle heat 
draw off þþ ij. of ſpirit. N 

Take of crude ſal ammoniac 15; ij. pure white chalk fh iv. 


mix them well, having firſt ſeparately powdered them, 


then ſublime the ſalt with a hong heat. —Perhaps the 
following method for making this falt will be found pre- 
5 ; 


while in large pieces, picking out every part that ſeems 


diſcoloured; then take the cleaneſt chalk and dry it tho- 
roughly, by heating it as hot as boiling water but not hot. 
ter, powder it well and ay it again, mix the fal ammo. 


niac-intimately with the chalk by trituration, while they 
are in this dry ſtate, in the proportion of five parts of 
of chalk to four parts of the ſalt; put them into a retort 
with a thick ſhort neck and the orifice cut very wide; fit 
to it a ſmall receiver with a long neck and lute them well 
together; then put them into a ſand pot, and ſublime the 
ſalt gradually, never ſuffering the lower part of the re- 
ceiver to grow hot; let the fire, however, be raiſed to a 
ſtrong heat at the latter part of the operation. When the 


| wh&e is grown cold, break the receiver, and ſeparate ſo 
much of the ſalt as appears white and pure from the dif. 


coloured; preſerve it from exhaling, which would not 
only leſſen its ſtrength, but alſo dull its tranſparent ap- 
pearance: the leſs ſightly pieces may be kept for making 
the ſpirit. ammonize compoſitus, or the fictitious ſpirit C. 
C. or it may be purified by reſubliming. Care mult be 
taken that no air get to the ſalt and chalk after they are 
powdered, for they both will attract moiſture, which will 
leſſen the quantity of volatile ſalt by melting it and run- 
ning down the fide of the receiver as a ſpirit ; the fire 
mutt not be hurried leſt the retort or the receiver burit ; 
nor be too great, leſt the ſalt be prevented thereby from 
forming on the ſides. Sometimes a cake of crude tal am- 
moniac is found at the top of the chalk after ſublimation, 


falt 1s alſo found in the ſide of the neck of the retort. 
This volatile water and ſalt are more grateful to the ſto- 
mach than thoſe of hartſhorn, and therefore are judiciou!ly 
preſcribed in all the intentions which that ſpirit and falt 
are given to anſwer: they are the pureſt of all the medi- 
cines of this kind, though ſomewhat more acid than thoſe 
produced directly from animal ſubſtances, which always 
contain a portion of the oil of the ſubject, and receive 
from thence ſome degree of a ſaponaceous quality; but 
diveſted of their oil, they differ not from the ammoniac 
water and ſalt. | 
The volatile alkaline ſalt is very penetrating and pun- 
gent to the ſmell and taſte, the only concrete ſalt that in 
its pure ſtate emits ſenſible effluvia; it diſſolves oils, reſins, 
fats, &c. more languidly than the fixed alkalies, on ac- 
count perhaps of its not being ſuſceptible of any conſider- 
able heat by which its menſtrual power might be promot- 
ed. In the bodies of animals it operates more powerfully 
than the fixed alkaline ſalt, both as reſolvent and ſtimu- 
lant, and is more diſpoſed to paſs off by the pores of the 
{kin, and leſs by the groſſer emunctories, and acts more 
remarkably on the nervous ſyſtem ; it is peculiarly uſeſul 
in lethargies, apoplexies, hyſteric and hypochondriac di:- 
orders, languors, head-ach, flatulencies, and other ſymp- 
toms attending theſe complaints : in languors and faint- 
ings, this ſalt often gives immediate relief ; in low fevers, 
ſlow vernal intermittents, it is an efficacious remedy; it 
relieves rheumatic pains, and, joined with bliſters and 
aloetic purges, happy effects have enſued : ſome admit of 
volatile alkaline falts in putrid diſeaſes; but the vegetable 
acids, ſuch as the acet. diſtil. accompanied with bliſters, 
are not to be controverted in this cafe, as being the molt 
eligible adminiſtration z and the ſpir. ætheris nitroſus far 
preferable, when fainting happens in putrid fevers, to the 
liquor C. C. In inflammatory fevers the uſe of alkaline 
ſalt is far ſuperior in the beginning to what it is in future 
periods, and this more eſpecially if joined with the acet- 
ous acid, as in the fpirit. Mindereri, now aq. ammon- 
acetata. | 
The doſe of volatile alkaline ſalts may be from gr. J. 
to 9 i. given in a draught or in a bolus, in which latter 
form, to prevent the pungency of the falt from affecting 
the throat, it may be proper to mix it with a ſolution of 
gum tragacanth, or ſome other mucilaginons ſubſtance. 


MONIX. — | | 

DuLcrFitD on SWEET SPIRIT OF SAL AMMONIAC— 
SPIRIT OF AMMONIA. 

Take of a fixed alkaline ſalt 3 vi. of crude fat ammo- 
niac 3 iv. of proof fpirit th iij. mix and with a gentle 
heat draw off Ih i. 13. the doſe is from fifteen drops to 4 
dram, or more. 


| The volatile alkalzes, not cauſtic, are averſe to a w_ 
W 


ferable. Take the whiteſt ſal ammoniac, dry it well 


which may be uſed for making volatile ſpirit ; this crude - 


SP. SAL. AMMON. DULC.,—now called, SPIRITUS Au- 
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13 irits by ſimple mixture; yet a ſolution of 
| N 15 R. 18 bre ang it along with 
2 as in this proceſs. This. preparation is deſervedly 
zu oreat eſteem both as a menſtruum and a medicine; it 
15 © ſolution of alkaline ſalt in ſpirit of wine, for though 
. ſpirit is uſed, its phlegm does not riſe; it only ſerves 
to facilitate the action of the pure ſpirit upon the ammo- 
niac lalt: it might, perhaps, for ſome purpoſes, ſuch as 
making the ſp. ammon. comp. &c. be more adviſeable to 
make a dulcified ſpirit with the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac that 
is made with quick lime, for it may be mixed at once 
with rectified ſpirit of wine in any proportion, without 
any hazard of ſeparating the volatile aui; ſuch a compo- 
ation may be thus formed, and may be named _ 

An extemporaneous dulcified ſpirit of ſal ammoniac. 

Take the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac prepared with quick 
lime 15 i. rectified ſpirit of wine 15; 1. mix. 

SpIRITus VOLATILIS CAUSTICUS, vel 

SPIRIT. SAL. AMMON. CUM. CALCE. VIV. PPT. 

The volatile cauſtic ſpirit, or. ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, 

repared with quick lime. 

Take crude ſal ammoniac 1h; ij. quick lime Þþ ij. pure 
water jþ iv. quench the lime in the water, and then put 
it into a retort. then add to it the powdered falt, imme- 
diately adapting a receiver, for the pungent ſpirit riſes on 
the firſt — of the lime with the falt, and with a 
gentle heat draw off tþ 1. 

Or take crude ſal ammoniac th iv. quick lime tþ v. 
pure water three gallons. Quench the lime in part of 
the water, and put it into a tin alembic, or a glaſs retort ; 
then add the remaining part of the water and the ſal am- 
moniac only broke into little pieces. Diſtil over a gentle 
heat Ib x. or xij. for good ſpirit, then change the receiver, 
and diſtil as long as the ſpirit ſmells of ſalt, and keep it 
initead of water for the next operation. 
is very ſtrong if five times the weight of the ſal ammoniac 
is drawn off. But to agree with this ſpirit of the London 
College, drawn with cineres clavellati, only three times 
the weight muſt be allowed. | | 

This ſpirit, prepared with quick lime, 1s thought to be 
too pungent and acrid for internal uſe, but in the dilute 
ſtate of adminiſtering this ſort of medicine it is as ſafe as 
that prepared with an alkaline ſalt. It is an excellent 
menitruum for ſome vegetable ſubſtances, as the cort. 
Peruv. &c. and when ſaturated with ſuch ingredients, it 
is ſo ſheathed as to be as ſafe as the other. It is too com- 
mon to meet with the liquor C. C. and the aqua ammon. 
cum ciner. clav. pp. mixed with this ſpirit prepared with 
lime; this fradulent practice is to increaſe the pungency 
of the liquor C. C. &c. and is thus detected: add to the 
ſuſpected ſpirit about one fourth of its quantity of recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine, which will precipitate a part of the vo- 
latile ſalt; but if mixed with that made of lime, no effect 
will be produced. The powder that is precipitated, may 
alſo be laid on a ſpoon and held over a candle, when, if it 
flies off, it is good, otherwiſe not. a 

The fp. ſalis ammoniac. cum calce. viv. ppt. appears in 
many caſes preferable to that prepared with an alkaline 
falt. It is better ſuited for the ſp. ammon. compoſitus. 
and fp. ammoniz. fxtid. as being perfectly miſcible with 
the ſp. vini rect. in any proportion, without any ſepara- 
tion of its volatile alkaline part, and as being a more 
powerful menſtruum for ſome oils, difficult of ſolution 
The eau de luce, for example, is made with the ſp. ſal. 
ammon. cum calce. viv. & ol. ſuccin. rect. but the oil 
muſt be rectified until it hath loſt its ſmell, and is be- 
come limpid, and then the proceſs will be as follows: 

R. Ol. ſuccin. rect. ut ſupra gt. xxxvi. alcohol. vini. 3ſs. 
bene miſce, & adde paulatim ip. ſal. ammon. cum calce 
VIV. Ppt. J vi. f. eau de luce. This appears milky, but 
if required limpid, it may be made ſo by diſtillation; or 
t it is only deſigned for ſmelling to, it may be tinged of a 

ne blue colour, with a drop or two of a ſolution of cop- 
per. See Malouin's Chemie Medicinale. 

The College of London give the following preſcription 
for making the xAu DE LUCE under the title of Spixrrus 
AMMONLE SUCCINATUS. Succinated ſpirit of ammonia. 
Take one ounce of alcohol. Water of pure ammonia 
ſour ounces z rectified oil of amber one aa Soap 
ten grains, digeſt the ſoap and oil of amber in alcohol, 
until they are diſſolved; then add the water of pure am- 


monia, and mix them well by ſhaking z—it is chiefly uſed 
externally, | 
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Divers mixtures of volatile and vinous ſpirits, flavoured 
with aromatic and other oils, or tinctured with different 
ingredients, according to the intention of the preſcribers, 
have been, and yet may be, uſed with great advantage. 
Of this ſort are the following : 


SPS. AMMONLZ COMPOSITUS, inſtead of the ſps. vola- 
tilis aromaticus. 

R Ol. n. m. eſſent. & ol. limon. eſſent. ad 3 ii. ſp. 
ammon. b ij. m. Diſtil theſe with a gentle heat. This 
is from the Pharmacop. Collegii Lond. 1788. 

After this method, a volatile oily ſpirit may be pre- 
pared occaſſonally, and at pleaſure, adapted to particular 
purpoſes, by chuſing an eſſential oil proper for the inten- 
tion; thus in hyſteric caſes, where the uterine excretions 
are deficient, a ſp. ammon. comp. may be made with the 
oils of rue, ſavin, penny-royal, afta fœtida, &c. For 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, the oil of mint may be taken; 
for a cephalic, the oils of marjoram, lavender, and roſe- 
mary; againſt fainting and coldneſs, the oil of cinna- 
mon; to remove flatulencies, the oil of anniſeeds and 
{ſweet fennel. The ſpirits thus made by ſimple mixture, 
or by dropping eſſential oils into ſp. ammon. with which 
they eaſily mix, are no wiſe inferior in medical efficacy 
to thoſe prepared by diſtillation, though the tinge which 
they receive from the oil may render them to ſome per- 
ſons leſs ſightly. | 

There are ſome vegetables that do not become acid by 
putrefaction; and from theſe no vinous ſpirit can be pro- 
duced by fermentation, and to this claſs belong moit of 
the acrid aromatics; Boerhaave calls them alkaleſcent, 
ſome of which are the alliaria, allium, arum, aſparagus, 
braſſica, capſicum, cardiaca, centaur min. cochlearia, cepa, 
naſturtium aquat. & hort. porrum, raphanus com. & ruſs 
ticus, ruta, ſinapis, &c. 5 | 
That morbid quality in the blood, called an alkaline 
acrimony, is known to be preſent by the thirſt, and de- 
fire of ſour things, loſs of appetite, and averſion to alka- 
leſcent food, nidorous eructations, putrid ulcers on the 
lips, tongue, and other parts in the mouth, bitterneſs in 
the mouth, ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and a frequent diar- 
rhœa, a ſenſe of heat, laſſitude, and general uneaſineſs, 
a diſſolution of the texture of the blood, the urine high 
coloured and red. 


This alkaline acrimony producing a putreſcency in the 


blood, &c. is to be remedied by the ſame means as the 


ſea ſcurvy and other putrid diſorders. 

ALCALINA, InFus10. 

R Kali 3 ſs. croc. Anglic. 3 fs. rad. liquorit. rec. 3 ij. 
aq. font. bullientiſ. tþ iij. infund. per horas vi. vel vii. & 
cola. Vel, | 5 

K. Fol. abſinth. vulg. ſicc. 5 ſs. kali pp. 9 ij. infund. 
in aq. font. bullient. 3 xij. colaturæ. adde aq. juniperi Z ij. 

Theſe are uſeful methods of adminiſtering the fixed al- 
kaline falt; ſmall doſes may be given warm every three 
or four hours, interpoſing a purge now and then, when 
ſuch medicines are required, If intermitting fevers- re- 
turn, this method, for a few days, is an excellent pre- 
paration for the bark. WS 

ALCALISATIO, ALcarizatioON. The impregnating 
any thing with alkaline ſalt. 

ALKALINUS SAL. SALIS MARIANI. See Ana. 
TRON. 

ALCANNA. Elhanna. EASTERN PRIVET. Alſo © 
ichthyocolla & anchuſa, which ſee—and LicusTRUM IN- 
DICUM. | 

ALCARNI. A name of a confect made by Mefſue. 

ALCAOL. The lac adloſum five mercurius philoſo- 


phorum : ſo the ſolvent for the preparation of the philo- 
pher's ſtone is called. | 


ALCARA. See ALKARA. 
ALCE. The ELK. Its a large animal of the deer kind, 


met with in Muſcovy, Germany, and very cold countries. 
The hoof of the hind foot on the left fide, hath been cele- 
brated againſt epilepſies, from a ridiculous opinion that 
the e/k is himſelf ſubject to diſorders of this kind, and 
prevents or removes them by ſcratching his ear with his 
hoof. 'The hoof ſhould be choſen that is heavy, compact, 
ſmooth, bright, and black. | 
 ALCEA: ALCEA VULGARIS MAJOR. GERMAN LEO- 
PARD'S BANE. Alſo the VERVAIN MALLOw. See MALVA 
VERBENACEA, —— INDICA. Z/EGYPTIACA VILLOSA. 
YELLOW MARSH=-MALLOW. Alſo Bamia. See ABELMos- 
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ALCEBAR. 
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ALCEBAR. See AGALLOCHUM. 

ALCEBRIS VIVUM. i. e. SULPHUR VIVUM. 

ALCEDO. A bird called the king's fiſher. It is alſo 
called i/pida, halcyon, alcyon fluviatilis, piſcator regis. 
In China their neſts where formerly eat as dainties: - It 18 
ſaid to make its neſt in the ſea, and then it is a ſign of fair 
weather, whence the word halcyon days, — calm and 
peaceable times. NR 

ALCHABRIC. SULPHUR VIVUM. See ALKIBRIC, 

ALCHACHIL. RoSEMARY. 

ALCHARITH. UICKSILVER., 

ALCHEMIA, ALCHIMIA or ALCHYMIA, ALCHEMY. 
That branch of chemiſtry that relates to the tranſmuta- 
tion of metals. The Arabic particle is added by way of 
eminence, to diſtinguiſh it from common chemiſtry. 

ALCHERON, Lapis. The ſtone in the gall blad- 
der of a bull, cow, or ox, called bezoar bovinus. 

ALCHIBRIC. ALCHIBERT. See ALKIBRIC. 

ALCHIEN. This word occurs in the Theatrum Chy- 
micum, vol. v. and ſeems to ſignify that power in nature 
by which all corruption and generation, are effected. 

ALCHIMELECH. The Egyptian melilot, called alſo 
melilotus corniculis reflexis minor. This plant is ſmall, 
and ſpreads on the ground, its leaves are like trefoil, the 
flowers are ſmall, long, and grow in cluſters, are of a ſaf- 
fron colour, and ſweet-ſcented. It hath * ſmall pods 


with a black ſeed inclined to. red, and bitteriſh in the 


taſte. Rai Hiſt. 

ALCHIMILLA, called alſo pes leonis ſtellaria, branca 
leonis, and in Engliſh Lady's MANTLE, and LIox's FOOT. 

It flowers from May to Auguſt, the leaves ſeem as if 
folded together, whence. the name lady's mantle. The 
leaves are gently aſtringent, the root is of the ſame 
quality, but this plant is not in any repute as a me- 
dicine. | +» 

Miller takes notice of twelve or thirteen ſpecies : for 
that called. MonTana MINxIMA. See PERCEPIER. 


—— RoOTUNDIFOLIA AUREA HIRSUTA. Golden Saxi- 


frage. See CHRYSOPLENIUM. —— SUPINA GRAMIN. 
Fol. German knot graſs. See KNAWEL. 
ALCHITRAN. Oil of juniper, alſo the name of a 
dentrifice of Meſſue. 
ALCHIMIA. See ALCHEMIA. 
ALCHOLLEA. A fort of animal food made of beef 


or other fleſh, pickled and dried, then boiled and potted 


for keeping. It is uſed by the weſtern Moors. See Phi- 
loſ. Tranſ. | | | 
ALCHUTE. See MoRum. 
ALCHYMY. A compoſition of copper with a ſmall 
quantity of 8 which mixture reſembles ſilver. 
ALCIBIA 3 | 
 ALCIBIADIUM. See ANCHUSA- 
ALCIMAD. See ANTIMONY. | 
ALCOB. Sal ammoniac, alſo burnt braſs. 
ALCOCALUM. ARTICHOKE. 
ALCOEL. See Lac AcTosum. 
ALCOFOL. See ANTIMONY. Sel th 
ALCOHOL, or AL-KA-HoL. Alcool; alkol; coholz 
it is an Arabian word, ſignifying an impalpable powder, 
which the Eaſtern women uſe as a kind of paint for their 
faces, or otherwiſe as an improvement to their complex- 


ions. And as this powder, being an impalpable one, 


was called alcohol, this name was given to other ſubtile 
powders; ſo the name was given to ſpirit of wine exalt- 
ed to its higheſt purity and perfection. See VINUM 
ADUSTUM. | | ; 

It is a combination of the acetous acid, phlogiſton, and 
water. See /ETHER. MaRTi1s. It is the filings of 
iron ruſted by adding wine to them. When the whole 
1s perfectly ruſted, pure ſpring water is repeatedly added, 
until all that is urinous 1s waſhed away, and the remain- 
ing powder is the Alcohol. 6 

ALCOL. VINEGAR. 

ALCOLA, APHTHA, which ſee. Paracelſus ſays it 
is the tartar or excrement of urine, whether it appears as 
ſand, mucilage, or otherwiſe. | — 

ALCOLITA. URINE. 

ALCOLISMUS. Reducing any thing to powder by 
corroſion. | 

ALCONE. BRrass. 

ALCOOL. See ALCOHOL. 

ALCOR. BURNT COPPER, 
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ALCTE. It is the name of a plant mentioned by Hip: 
pocrates ; Foeſius thinks it is the elder: | 

ALCUBRTITH. SuLeuR | 
| ALCYON FLUVIATILIS. The bird called the 
king's-fiſner. See ALCEDO. 

ALCYONIUM. BAS T ARD SPUNGE. It is a ſpungy 
plant formed on the ſea ſhore, or rather a froth of the 
ſea hardened by the ſun: it is of different ſhapes and co- 
lours. It is difficult to fay what the Greeks called by 
this name. Dioſcorides names five ſorts, vz. 

I. Alcyonium durum. HARD BASTARD SPUNGE, 

2. Farrago. Called alſo favago auſtralis, alcyonium, 
veſſicaria marina nigra. 

3. Alcyonium vermiculatum, or vermiculate. VERMI.- 
CULATE BASTARD SPUNGE. | 

4. Alcyonium ſtuppoſum. Lemery calls this aleys- 
nium molle. THREAD Y BASTARD SPUNGE. 

5. Alcyonium tuberoſum. Lemery calls this alcy. 
2nium foraminoſum. TUBEROSE BASTARD SPUNGE. 

There are many other ſpecies; they are calcined with 
a little ſalt as dentrifices, and are uſed to remove ſpots 
on the ſkin. _ 

ALDABARAM. A name of the ſeſamoid bone of the 
great toe. See ALBADARA. 

ALDIN. ET ALDIN. HORT. FARN. i. e. ExaQ, 
Deſcript. rarior. quarandum Plantarum Horti Farneſiani 
Tobiæ Aldini. Rome 1625, fol. | 
ALDROV. MUS. MET. i. e. Ulyſſis Aldrovandi Mu- 
ſæum Metallicum Bononiæ, 1648, fol. DE quan, 
BISUL. i. e. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus biſulcis. — 
DE QUAD. 1. e. Aldrovandus de Quadrupedibus digitatis. 
——DENDR. i. e. Aldrovandi Dendrologia, Bonon. 1668. 
EXANG. i. e. Aldrovandus de Animalibus exangui- 
bus. Bonon. 1642. 

ALEC, or ALECH. V1rTRIorL. 

ALECARTTH. QuICKSILVER. 

ALECTOROLOPHUS. YELLOw RATTLE. See 
CRISTA GALLI. | 

ALEFANTES, i. e. FLos SALIs. FLOWER of SALT, 

ALEIMMA. A greaſy ointment without wax to give 
it a conſiſtence. | - 

ALEION. Copious. Hippocrates uſes this word as 
an epithet for water. | 

ALEIPHA. Any medicated oil. 

ALELAION. It is oil beat up with ſalt to apply to 
tumors. Galen frequently uſed it. 

ALEMA. BoILED MEAT. 

ALEMBACI. BURNT LEAD. | 

ALEMBIC, ALAMB1c. QUICKSILVER. 

ALEMBICUS. This word is half Arabic and half 


| Greek, from the Arabic particle a1 and ane, which is 


again derived from auCais for av , to aſcend. Seneca 
calls it in the Latin language miliarium; alembic and 

Moor's head. It is a copper cap tinned in the inſide, 
made like a head in which the pipe, before worms were 
contrived, which paſſes through a tub of cold water, 1s 
fixed to receive the vapour from the heated cucurbit or 
body, to convey it to the receiver. Before retorts were 
uſed ſo commonly, the matter diſtilled was put into 2 
veſſel called a body, with a head placed on it to receive 
the vapour, whence it was conveyed by a canal, called 
the roſtrum or beak, to the receiver ; this head is proper- 
ly the alembic, and is called alembicus roſtratus, i. e. the 
beaked alembic, to diſtinguiſh it from alembicus cxcus, or 
blind alembic, which is without a canal, as it is to receive 
dry ſubſtances that are ſublimed into it. The ſtill-head 
1s properly an alembic; the body of the alembic was placed 
over a fire or in hot water. 

ALEMBROTH. A Chaldee word importing the Key 
of Art; ſome explain it by ſal mercurii, or fal philoſo- 
phorum & artis; others ſay it is named elembrot & ſal 
Fuſionis, or ſal fixionis. Alembroth deſiccatum is ſaid to 
be the ſal tartari; hence this word ſeems to ſignify alcaline 
ſalt, which opens the bodies of metals by deſtroying 
their ſulphurs, and promoting their ſeparation from the 
ores. | | 

e See AMMON, SAL. | 

ALEOPHANGINE PILULZ ; theſe are the pit 
aromaticæ Meſſue. Joined with hellebore they have been 
called pil. aleophang. capitales & ſtomachicz. 


ALEOS, from ana, heat. Taken as an adjective it 
| ſiginſies 


Kos 
es 


S 


ſignifies heaped, crouded, condenſed, continued; as a ſub- 
ſtantive, He Or war mth. f . 

ALEPENSIS. A ſpedies of aſh-tree, which produces 
LES; The name of a compound ſalt. When this 
word is uſed as an adjective, it ſignifies heaped, or croud- 
ed, or condenſed. Sometimes it ſignifies contracted, as the 
uterus being contracted. 

ALESCH. See ALUMEN PLUMOSUM. 

ALETON. MeEar, from aw, to grind: | 

ALEURON. MxAl, from a, to grind. Strictly it 
js the meal of wheat, though commonly applied to other 
ſorts. See ALPHITA. . | 

ALEXANDRIA. A name of the bay-tree, called 
Daphne. See LAURUS ALEXANDRINA. 

ALEXANDRI ANTIDO'TUS AUREA. Alexan- 
der's golden andidote. Myrepſus gives the preſcription z 
it is compoſed of animal, vegetable, and mineral ſubſtan- 
ces, and contains about ſeventy ingredients. REGIS 
CoLLYRIUM 5ICCUM. King Alexander's dry medicine 


| for the eyes. It was made of ſaffron, Celtic nard, and 
canal coal. 


ALEXANDRINA ; ALEXANDRINA TENUINA. The 
laurel of Alexandria. See Ruscus LATIFOLIUS. 
 ALEXANDRIUM EMPL. VIRIDE. A plaſter de- 

ſcribed by Celſus, made with wax, plumoſe alum, &c: 

ALEXANTHUS. See ERISs FLos under s. 

ALEXICACA. An ANTIDOTE. | 

ALEXICACON, an amulet againſt poiſon, from ano, 
to repel, and xxx, evil, 

ALEXIPHARMACA. Alexipharmics, from adesta, 
to repel, or drive away, and Papuaxov, poiſon. Theſe ſort 
of medicines, though counter-poiſons, yet chiefly relate 
to the cure of malignant fevers; but from theory, alexi- 
pharmics are what paſs through the ſkin, or what drives 
the ſuppoſed poiſon through the pores. See SUDORIFICA, 

A)1ayPHoRETICA, and ALEXITERIA. 
alſo applied for Amuleta. See AMULETA. 
ALEXIPYRETICUM. ArLExIPYRETO0s, or ALExI- 
PYRETUM, from a?, to drive away, and wupelogy a fe- 
ver. A remedy for a fever, or aup, fire. 

ALEXIR, i. e. ELIXIR. | : 

ALEXITERIA, Alexiterials, from a>:tw and Typew, 
a preſervative from contagion. The term has alſo been 
applied for Amuletu. Hippocrates uſed the word alexi- 
teria to expreſs help or remedies z but later writers uſe 
it 0 expreſs remedies againſt the poiſonous bites of ani- 
mals, = | 

AQUA LACTIS ALEXITERIA. 

Alexiterial milk water. EE, 

AQ. ALEXITERIA SPIRITUOSA: calledalſoepidemicaaqua. 

Sp1:.tuous alexiterial water. 


| Theſe medicines, are now rejected from the Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. 


TROCHISCI ALEXITERIALES. 
Alexiterial troches. 
k zedoar. & ſerp. v. chel. 69. aa. 3 i. ſs. cort. exterior. 
citri. & ſem. angélic. aa. 51. bol. arm. 3 fs. ſacc. cand. 


pondus totius, mucilaginis. gum. trag. q. ſ. f. troch. 
ALFAC TA. DISTILLATION. | 


ALFADIDAM. The ſcoria of gold, iron, or copper; 


alſo burnt copper. 
ALFAN ALFAR. See ADRARAGI. 


ALFATIDA. Burnt copper, or the ſcales flying of | 


from copper. 

ALFATIDE. SAL AMMO NA. 

ALFESERA, or ALPHESERA. The name of a confect 
deſcribed by Meſſue; from the Arabic particle al, and fe- 
ſera, or preſera, the root of the vitis alba. 

ALFID AS. CkRuss. | 

ALFOL. SAL AMMONIAC. 

ALFUSA. Torry. | | 

ALGA, called alſo ulva, fucus marinus, bryon thalaſ- 
Sum, GRASS-WRACK, WRAKE, SEA-WEED, Or GRASS, and 
SEA-MOSS., See KALL. | | 

There are three kinds, one broad, a ſecond oblong and 
reddiſh, and a third fort which is white, &c. It is a ſub- 
marine plant. The moſt noted ſpecies is the alga marina, 
Shick is gathered on the ſea-coaſts of Scotland and Ire- 
_ to be burnt into aſhes for the making of ſoap, glaſs, 
Kc. Its leaves ſomewhat reſemble thoſe of the oak tree 
n ſhape, with bladders of ſlippery matter on them, On 
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The term has been 


ALH 


the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, a ſpecies of alga ie 
gathered and dried to feed oxen with. | 

The ſeeds of the a/ga are more perfect than thoſe of 
the fucuſes, for its veſſels gape when perfect, and the 
feeds fall out. Rail Hiſt. For that called MARINA 
LATIFOLIA VULGATISSIMA. The COMMON SEA-WRACK. 


See KALI, —— MARINA POROSA. See ESCHARA. ———— 
IINCTORIA, PURPLE SEA-WRACK. 
 ALGALI. NITRE. 


ALGALY. An HOLLOW LEADEN PROBE or CATHE- 
TER. 


ALGAMET. Coars. 

ALGARAB. See AcyLors. | 

ALGAROT. ALGAROTHI. (PuLv1s.) So called 
from Victorius Algaroth, a phyſician of Verona, and 
its inventor. It is the ſame with the mercurius 
vite. It is only the antimonial part of the butter of 
antimony, ſeparated from ſome of its acid by waſhing 
it in water. It is taſteleſs, but violently emetic, in doſes 
of two or three grains. It is prepared with antimony 
and ſublimate, or by mixing water with the butter of an- 
timony, which precipitates a white powder, &c. 

ALGATIA. Ctvzr. a 

ALGEDO. The running of a gonorrhœa ſtopping 
ſuddenly after it has appeared. 

When it thus ſtops a pain reaches to the anus, or to 
the teſticles, without their being ſwelled, and ſometimes 
to the bladder, in which caſe there is an urging to diſ- 
charge the urine, which is with difficulty paſſed, and in 
very {mall quantities at a time, 'The pain is continued 
to the bladder by the urethraz to the anus by the ac- 
celeratory mulcles of the penis; and to the teſticles by 
the vaſa deferentia, and veſiculæ ſeminales. ! 

In this caſe, calomel repeated ſo as to purge, brings 
back the runhing, and then all difficulty from this ſymp- 
tom ceaſes. If the pain is great, and a ſanguine pletho- 
ra requires it, bleed, and give the following. 

R calom. ppt. gr. xv. opii. gr i. conf. roſar. q. ſ. f. bol. 
h. ſ. ſumend. & mane proxim. capt. hauſt. ſeq. 

R inful. ſen. cum tamarind. .Zi11. f. hauſt. 

Muſitanus and Cockburn have both of them written on 
this ſubject: In theſe and other diſagreeable ſymptoms, 
ſuch as ophthalmies, deafneſs, ſwelled teſticles, &c. from 
the ſuppreſſion of the virulent gonorrhcea, where the 
common methods fail of reproducing the diſcharge, it 
has been recommended from experience to introduce a 
bougie into the urethra, which has been ſmeared with the 
virus of an infected patient; Dr. SWEDIAUR ſays, The 
method propoſed, has been tried many years ago in one 
of the firſt military hoſpitals in Europe, with conſtant 
ſucceſs, and has ſince been confirmed by Dr. Lance in 
his Treatiſe on Ophthalmia.”—In four cures of ſwelled 
teſticles and ſuppreſſion of urine from a retropulſed clap, 
the innoculation of the venereal poiſon, by means of a 
bougie, previouſly applied for about half an hour, to a 
perſon afflicted with a clap and then introduced into the 
urethra, has been attended with unexpected ſucceſs, 
under the doctor's inſpection. See his Practical Ob- 
ſervations on Venereal Complaints, p. 53. 

ALGEMA, or ALGEMATODEs. UNEASINESS, PAIN, 
Hippocrates often uſes the word aayyua to ſignify the 
diſeaſe whence the pain proceeds. James's Med. Dict. 

ALGERLE, or ALGERIE. LIME. 5 

ALGERO TH. The ſame as algaroth. See ALGAROTHI. 

ALGIBIC, SULPHUR VIYUM. See ALKIBRIC. 

ALGIDA, ALs6IiD. Numb, withered, chill. 

ALGODON. A name for AMINIA, which ſee. 

ALGOIDES. An aquatic plant with imperfect and 
hermaphrodite flowers its leaves reſemble thoſe of the 
alga, ſo is ſuppoſed to take its name therefrom. It is alſo 
named equiſetum polygonoides. Ray takes notice of three 
ſpecies, but it is of no medical importance. | 

ALGOR. In Sauvages and Sagar's Noſology, it ſeems 
to be a ſudden chillineis affecting a perſon. 

ALHAGI. The pliant thorny Syrian broom ; called 
alſo agul & almagi Arabibus, geniſta Spartium ſpinoſum, 
ſpinoſum Syriacum. 

It is a ſpecies of thorn; it grows to about a cubit in 
height; it bears purple- coloured flowers, which are ſuc- 
ceeded by pods and purple ſeeds. It is commonly met 
with in Perſia and Meſopotamia, where the inhabitants 
gather from it a ſort of manna, in grains about the ſize of 

coriander 
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is difficult to ſay whether it is a grain or a preparation from 


maſius ſays that alica is one ſort of the chondros of the 
Greeks, which was grain broken into large fragments, 


the eruption of puſtules in the ſmall-pox. 


rupted. 


child-birth. 


tutional heat of particular perſons, vegetables are de- 
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coriander ſeeds. The Arabians call this anna tereniabin, 
or trangebin. Rau Hiſt. | 

There is another ſpecies called alhagi maurorum. 

ALHANDALA. An Arabian name for the colocynth. 
See COLOCYNTHIS, 

TROCH. ALHANDAL. The troches of alhandal. 

R colocynth. pulv. gum. arabic. tragac. bdel. aa 3 vi. aq. 
font. q. ſ. f. troch. 5 

This compoſition is as old as Meſſue, but is now not 
uſed. = Se 

ALHANNA. . See ALANA TERRA. 

ALHASEF, or AsEFT. A ſort of puſtule, called alſo 
HYDROA. | 

ALIA SQUILLA. The PRAwWN. | 

ALICA. A ſort of food admired by the ancients ; it 
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ſome ſpecies thereof : many writers ſpeak of it as a ſort of 
wheat, but upon the whole it ſeems to be a kind of meal 
made into flummery, to be eaten with milk, &c. Sal- 


or rather only freed from the huſks, but not ground in a 
mill, called alſo aphærema —adroteron—farinartum 


ALICES. Little red ſpots in the ſkin, which precede 


ALICORNU. See UNIC@RNU. 

ALIENATIO MENTIS. See DELIRIUM. 

ALIENUM. In a medical ſenſe it is any thing foreign 
and troubleſome to the body. Sometimes it means cor- 


ALIFORMIS, PRockssus. See PTERYGOIDES PRo- 
CESSUS. From ala, a wing, and forma, the ſhape of. 

ALIGULUS. A CoNFECTION.-: 

ALILAT, or au, an Arabian name for Lucina, or 
the goddeſs which the Greeks ſuppoſed to preſide over 


ALIMA. A fort of ſand found in gold mines, from 
which lead is obtained. 

ALIMENTA, ALIMENT; or Fo0D BoTH SOLID AND LI- 
QUID: from als, to nouriſh. It is ſuch matter as contains 


an oily, infipid, or ſweetiſh mucilage, convertible by the | 


actions of the body into an alkaleſcent glue, of which all 
our ſolids and fluids are formed, and by which their waſt- 
ings are repaired. Next to air, food is the moſt neceſſary 
thing for the preſervation of our bodies; and as on the 
choice thereof our health greatly depends, it is of as great 
importance to underſtand, in general, what is the pro- 
pereſt for our nouriſhment z and in particular deviations 
from health, what is the beſt adapted to reſtore us. 

Our blood and juices naturally incline to a putrid acri- 
monious quality : freſh chyle, duly received, prevents 
this deſtructive tendency, and preſerves in them that 
mild albuminous ſtate that is alone conſiſtent with health. 
An animal diet affords the moſt of this bland nutritious 
mucilage, watery fluids dilute the too groſs parts, and 
carry off what is become unfit for uſe. | 

From the ſtructure of the human ſtomach, which re- 
ſembles that of carnivorous animals, and from obſervations, 
which prove, that the fleſh of animals alone contains the 
gelatinous lymph ready prepared, which is ſuited for the 
recruit of our frame, it is obvious what ſort of diet 1s 
the propereſt for mankind : it is only the ſmall portion of 
jelly which is ſeparated from the farinaceous parts of ve- 
getable, that, after being much elaborated, is converted 
into the animal nature: yet in robuſt habits, and when 
ſtrong exerciſe is uſed, vegetables prevent both repletion 
and a too great tendency to an alkaleſcent acrimony of 
the blood. In hot climes, as well as againſt the conſti- 


manded in the largeſt portion : in colder countries, and 
particularly in languid habits, they have but little ſhare in 
the liſt of aliments. 

- Animal ſubſtances then are the propereſt food for man; 
they only contain nutriment ready for our uſe ; and they 
afford us the higheſt reliſh while our appetite continues. 
Fiſh 1s an inferior kind of animal diet, and even this will 
fate the appetite before the ſtomach is duly filled. Veget- 
ables may be eaten after either fleſh or fiſh ; feſh herbs or 
fruits ſatiate ſo much that the ſtomach may not be filled 


with them, when it is already ſatisfied with fleſh or fiſh ; | 


whence it may be obſerved, that no diet which is very 
nouriſhing can be eat to fulneſs, becauſe its nutritious 


1 


tracts and maintains it; it is alſo obſerved above that ani- 


| whether then we regard the vigorous or infirm, one gene- 
ral rule prevails, viz. to exceed in the uſe of animal or 


to himſelf by an attention to the few enſuing particu- 


| boiled meats and vegetables, if not otherwiſe contradicted, 
may now be more freely uſed. 


ALK 


Again, health depends on a certain degree of heat in 
the body, and it is the craſſamentum of the blood that at- 


mal food alone contains the proper matter for our ſupplies; 


vegetable food as the preſent habitual heat. riſes or falls 
from that medium in which the individuals health con. 
fiſts. In perfect health a mixture of vegetables in. ſome 
degree is generally required, for a ae is ſoon the 
conſequence of animal food alone; hence if not to nouriſh, 
yet to attemperate, they have their uſe: hot acrid habits 
too receive from milk and vegetables what is neceſſary to 
correct their exceſſes; but in cold, pituitous, and ner- 
vous habits, which want moſt nouriſhment from weak di- 
geſtion, and the ſmalleſt quantity of food, animal diet is 
alone to be preferred. | 

'Thus much being offered as general principles with re. 
ſpect to the matter and quality of our aliment, the valetu- 
dinarian may eaſily regulate his diet with ſome advantage 
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lars. 

In winter eat freely, but drink ſparingly; roaſt meat is 
to be preferred, and what is drank ſhould be ſtronger than 
at other ſeaſons: in ſummer let thirſt determine the quan- 
tity to be drank, cold ſtomachs never require much; 


Lax habits require the winter's diet to be continued 
all the year, and rigid ones ſhould be confined to that of 
ſummer. | | | 
Tat. people ſhould faſt at times, but the lean ſhould 
never do ſo. | | 
Thoſe who are troubled with eructations occaſioned by 
their food, ſhould drink but little, lay long in a morning, 
and uſe ſome unaccuſtomed exerciſe. 

The thirſty ſhould drink freely, but eat ſparingly. 

In general, let moderation be obſerved, and though no E145 
dinner hath been had, a light ſupper is at all times to be Ma 
preferred. | 3 

After very high-ſeaſoned meats a glaſs of water acidu- Hy 
lated with the acidum vitriolicum dilutum or in very BY 
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weak ſtomachs the ſps. ætheris vitriolici, is far more k 
aſſiſtant to the work of digeſtion than the common me- 0 
thod of taking brandy. = 


See Haller's Phyſiology, on Hunger, 'Thirſt, Food, and 
Drink; Shebbear's Theory and Practice of Phyſic : a- ; 
mong the ancients, what Galen hath ſaid on diet is te 
foundation of moſt that has been publiſhed fince on the E: 
ſubject. Mackenſie on the Non-naturals. | 3 

ALIMUM. See ARUM. - 1 

ALINDESIS, or av; A bodily exerciſe, which E 
ſeems to be rolling on the ground, or rather in the duſt, 
after being anointed with oil. Hippocrates ſays that it hath 
nearly the ſame effects as wreſtling. 

ALINTHISAR, i. e. UVULz PROCIDENTIA. 

ALIOCAB. Sec AMMONIACUS SAL. 

ALIPZENOS. or ALIiPANTos, from a, neg. and a. 
vey, to grow fat. Any external dry remedies that have no 
COB Eo | | | 

ALIPASMA, from ade pu, to anoint. A powder which 
when mixed with oil is rubbed on the body to prevent 
ſweating. | 

ALIPILI, from alarum pilos. Servants who attend 
on baths were ſo called from their pulling off hairs from 
the arm-pits with tweezers. | 

ALIPTE, from &XiÞw, 70 anoint. Servants of the 
baths whoſe office was to anoint the perſons after bathing. 

ALISMA MATHIOLIL. i. e. DoRIA. 

ALISMA ; called Aeuron. A name of a ſpecies of 
water-plantain, alſo of the German leopard's bane. 
Dor1la NARBONENSIUM, & DORONICUM GGERMANICUM- 

ALISTELES. SAL AMMONIACUS». 

ALITURA. NUTRITION. 

ALKAFIAL. ANTIMONY. 

ALKAHEST. See ALCAHEST. | 

ALKAHEST GLAUBERI, i. e. SALES ALKALINI. 

ALKA HOIERL See ALca HoOIERI. 

ALKAHOL.' See ALCoHoL. 

ALKALE. The FAT of a HEN. 

ALKALI. See ALCALL 

ALKALI FIXUM, Sal. i, e. KALI, or the ſalt ob- 


parts are oily and ſatiating. 
8 
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tained from lixivium of the aſhes of any burnt reger 


Other ſaline ſubſtances. See ALCALI. 


juice of kermes berries, &c. is thus named; it was in- 
vented by Meſſue. 


ſulphur vivum is meant by theſe words; but others ſay 


ALL 


VOLATILE 
(Sal) i. e. AMMONIA. See ALCALI, + 
ALKALIA, A VESSEL: | 

ALK ARA, or ALCARA. A cucurbit, fo called be- 
cauſe it is ſnaped like the cucurbita or gourd. 

ALK ASA. A CRUCIBLE. 

ALK AUT. MERCURY: 

ALKAZOAL. A CRUCIBLE. | | 

ALKEKENGI. WINTER CHERRY ; alſo called hali- 
cacabum, ſolanum vgſicarium, verſicaria vulgaris. 

Miller takes notice of twelve ſpecies: The ſpecies uſed 
in medicine is the phy/al:s alkekengi. Lin. | 

It is a low plant with unbranched ſtalks, heart-ſhaped 
acuminated leaves ſtanding in pairs on the ms and 
whitiſh bell-ſhaped flowers; the flower-cup changes into 
a pentagonal bladder, which buriting diſcovers a red fruit 
like a Jerry which contains a juicy pulp and many ſmall 
ſeeds. It grows wild in France, Germany, and Italy, and 
thrives well in our gardens. The fruit ripens in Octo- 
ber, and continues to December, when the plant dies to. 
the ground. | 

Theſe cherries have an acidulous and not unpleaſant 
taſte with a bitteriſhneſs, but their covering is very 
bitter. | 

They are diuretic, but neither heat nor irritate; five or 
ſix cherries, or an ounce of their juice, is a doſe, and if 
given in the ſtrangury from cantharides, a ſpeedy relief 
is obtained. Z ij. of the berries infuſed in a pint of water 
is extolled in the jaundice : but they are rarely called for 
in the Engliſh practice. 

ALKERMES. See CHERMES. 


* 


A confect made of the 


ALKERVA. An Arabian name for the Palma Chriſti, 
and alſo for the ol. ricini. See CATAPUTIA. 

ALKES. BURNT BRASS. | | 

ALKETRAN. An Arabian name for the oil of cedar. 
See CEDRIA. e 

ALKIAN. The ſpirit of which digeſts food, nouriſhes 
and ſupports man. oe. 

ALKIBRIC, ALCHniBRIC, ALCHIBERT, ALGIBIC, AL- 
KIBIC, ALCHABRIC, ALKIBRIE, according to ſome, the 


they ſignify an incombuſtible ſulphur, 

ALKIMIA. See ALCHEMIA, 

ALKIN. PoT-asn. 

ALKIR. SMOAK of COAL, 

ALKITRAM. Tar. 

ALKOL. See ALCOHOL. 

. ALKOSOR. CAurHOR. | 
ALKI PLUMBI. It ſeems to be the ceruſſa acetata. 
ALLA, ALE. The ancient Saxons called it gel, as do 

the Danes now. The Germans firſt invented and brought 

it into uſe. | 

Ale is diſtinguiſhed from BEER, by the firſt being freſh 
or new, and the other kept until the remaining gas ſyl- 
veſtre deſtroyed, or incorporated with the liquor, ſo as 
to loſe its elaſticity, or at leaſt a part of it. 

Beer is called by the Latins CEREvISIA, from cerere, 
becauſe corn, of which Ceres is the goddeſs, is its princi- 
pal ingredient z alſo LIQUoR CERER1s, the liquor of Ceres: 
VINUM HORDEACEUM, barley vine; VINUM REGIONUM 
SEPTENTRIONALIUM, becauſe it is drank inſtead of wine 
by the northern people. It is alſo called bra. 

Ale is flatulent, and ſo ſometimes produces colics, and 
the cholera morbus; it is aceſcent, but it does not produce 
calcareous diſeaſes, as is aſſerted by many. It is obſerved 
that thoſe who drink ale conſtantly, are ſtronger than 
thoſe who drink wine, and that thoſe who do not drink 
any ſtrong liquors cannot labour ſo well as thoſe who 
do; but this does not appear to be the truth : men in 
e and accuſtomed to toil, but who never drink any 

org liquors, undergo the moſt fatigue, and live longer 
ian thoſe who daily uſe them. Cordials are only deſign- 
ed for the infirm, and to fit the healthy for extraordinary 

-*ecrt1ons 3 but as they occaſionally may enable the vigor- 

_ to execute great undertakings, they alſo proportionably 
eltroy the power of nature, and cauſe a premature old 

age. A conſtant uſe of wine, ale, &c. keeps up a con- 

* fever, in moſt who uſe them freely, by which, de- 
ruction is ſurely the conſequence, though ſomewhat 
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Alſo the natron or mineral a/kal: made from barilla or | 


lower than the general confeſſed poiſons, 


loſopher' s ſtone, to — philoſophical copper, which is 
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If malt liquor, of my degree of ſtrength, is become 
flat and tartiſh, as It is uſed, it ſhould be drawn out of the 
calk into a jug, in which as many drams of powdered 
chalk is put as there are to be pints of liquor, thus a new 
ferment will be raiſed, a ſprightly taſte will be reſtored 
to the liquor, and its acidity will be deſtroyed. 

Tart liquors of this kind are apt to produce a dyſury, 
ſtrangury, or a gonorrhea, in which caſes, give the per- 
ſon complaining, a ſmall quantity of brandy. 

Ale being in ſome countries e than wines, hath 
occaſioned it tobe medicated forthe ſame purpoſes as wines 
ſo treated; and there are two ways of impregnating malt 
liquors with medicinal ſubſtances ; firſt, by macerating 
the ingredients in the ale, after it is duly fermented ; ſe- 
condly, by adding them to the liquor while it is ferment- 
ing, that by the power of fermentation the medicinal vir- 
tues may more fully be extracted; nutmeg, for inſtance, _ 
one dram of it powdered will flavour a large vat of fer- 
menting ale, but when the fermentation ceaſes, it flavours 
but a very ſmall quantity. e 

The following is an agreeable bitter, and far preferable 
to any of the purls. 

CEREVISIA AM ARA. 


«rad. gent. cort. limon. rec. ad 3 iv. piper. long. 3 i. 
cereviſ. Cong. i. infund. ſine calore. | 


CEREVISIA ANTISCORBUTICA. | | | 

R fol. cochl. hort. rec. m. vili. raft. guaiac. Zi. ſenn. 
coriand. Ju. fol. ſenn. Z ſs. infund. in cereviſ. recent. 
durant. fermentat. Of theſe medicated ales f. may be 
taken night and morning. | 

ALLABOR. Lear. _ | 

ALLABROT. A ſort of FacTITIOUs SALT. 

ALLANTOIDES, ALLAN'FOIS. The membrane 
ſo called which forms part of the ſecundines, from xa; 
a ſauſage or hog's pudding, becauſe in ſome brutes it is 
long and thick. It is alſo called alantoides, the ucinary 
membrane, and farciminal:s. | | | 

Some aſſert, and others deny, the exiſtence of this in 
the human ſpecies. Dr. Hale ſays, if you firſt find the 
hole whence the urine came forth, if the alantois is too 
much torn, you may blow up this membrane with a pipe, 
to its full dimenſions, and thus you can ſeparate much of 
it from the chorion. De Graaf ſays, that all the mem- 
branes of the ſecundines will appear diſtinct by blowing, 
with a pipe, into a hole made through the chorion; and 
that the allantois is no where perforated by the funis um- 
bilicalis, for the funis does not paſs through any of the 
membranes, it only adheres to the inſide of the amnios. 
Dr. James ſays, that the allantois, or urinary membrane, 
does not cover the whole foetus, but only that pait of it 
which reſpects the chorion, and does not lie on the pla- 
centa ; for the allantois cannot be extended any farther 
than to the edge of the placenta, where the amnios and 


chorion are ſo cloſely joined by fibres, that no membrane 


can come between them, wherefore the allantois is not 
every where faſtened to the chorion, and conſequently is 
not of the ſame ſhape as the other membranes. 

This membrane contains the urine that is diſcharged 


from the bladder: what paſſes from the bladder into the 


urachus cannot, in a natural ſtate, return by it. There 
have been inſtances of perſons diſcharging their urine at 
the navel. 8 N 

The liquor may be forced from the bladder to the a/- 
lantois by fitting a pipe to it, and from the allantois to the 
bladder. If you raiſe the allantois a little, and ſqueeze it 
with the hand, you force the liquor into the bladder and 
through the penis. 

Neither artery nor vein can be diſcovered in this mem- 
brane. 

If any anatomiſts have ever demonſtrated this mem- 
brane, not one of them has given a diſtinct figure of it 
all the engravings which are deſigned to repreſent it, are 
too incorrect to affords us a diſtin idea. Dr. Hunter, 
in his lectures, abſolutely denies the exiſtence of this 
membrane, except in brutes. F 

See on this ſubject what Dr. Hales hath inſerted in the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. iv. and Monſ. Littre in the Mem, 
Acad. des Sciences, 1701. | 

ALLARINOCH. LEAV. 

ALLELUJA. Woop soRREL. 

ALLENCE. "Tin. 

ALLIAR RIS. A term uſed in preparing the phi- 


alſo 


alſo called water of quickſilver, white copper, and many 
other names. 

ALLIARIA. SAUCE ALONE, oR JACK BY THE 
HEDGE ; alſo called pes 8 and heſperis allium. It 
is the ery/imum alliaria, Lin. LE, 

This plant hath roundiſh, heart-ſhaped, ſlightiy indent- 
ed leaves, and firm upright. ſtalks, on the tops of which, 
and in the boſoms of the leaves, come forth cluſters of 
white flowers, followed by oblong bivalvous pods full of 
black ſeeds. It is biennial, grows in ſhady waſte places, 
and in hedges, and flowers in May. 

The leaves are ſomewhat acrid, and of a garlic ſmell ; 
on drying they loſe much of their ſeent, and alſo of their 
taſte. Its medical virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the onion 
tribe, but is not much in uſe. 

ALLICAR. See ACETUM. 

ALLICOLA. A name of petroleum. 

ALLIGATURA. Scribonius Largus uſes this word 


for a ligature or bandage. 
ALLII Infuſ. 
g See ALLIUM. 


Oxvm. 

— yr. 

ALLIO PRASSUM. VI ER's GARLIC. 

ALLIOTICUM, from aaxiuw, to alter or vary; an al- 
terative medicine. 

ALLIUM. CommoN GARLIC. Called alſo, from its 
antiputreſcent property, theriaca ruſticorum. It is the 
allium ſativum, or allium caule planifolio bulbifero, bulbo 
compoſito, ſtaminibus tricuſpidatis, Linn. 

It hath long and graſs-like leaves, a ſingle ſtraight hol- 
low ſtalk, bearing on the top a cluſter of ſmall white 
flowers, each of which is followed by a fruit about the 
{ize of a pea, full of dark-coloured roundiſh feeds. The 
roots are bulbous, of an irregular roundiſh ſhape, with 
ſeveral fibres at the bottom; each root is compoſed of a 
number of ſmaller bulbs, called cloves of garlic, incloſed 
in one common coat. It grows wild in Italy, Sicily, and 
other warm countries; but in England it is raiſed in gar- 
dens from ſeed. - 

Miller and Dale enumerate eleven ot twelve ſpecies. 

The roots are the part uſed in medicine; their virtues 
conſiſt of a very acrid putreſcent volatile ſpirit, the prin- 
cipal effect of which is to warm and ſtimulate the ſolids, 
attenuate viſcid humours, and to reſiſt putrefaction. Ap- 
plied to the ſkin they excite inflammation there; and 
ſometimes raiſe bliſters; they are uſed as a ſtimulating 
epithem applied to the ſoles of the feet, in the low ſtage 
of acute diſtempers, for raiſing the pulſe and relieving 
the head. Sydenham ſays that garlic excels all other ap- 
plications for occaſioning a derivation from the head in 
fevers of any kind; and he farther obſerves, that the 
efficacy of garlic thus applied, is more ſpeedy than that 
of cantharides, and this without the objection of a diſ- 
ſolution of the juices being endangered, as when the 
common bliſtering plaſter is applied. 'The following is 
the method of making and applying this ſort of cata- 
plaſm. | i | 

CATAPLASMA EX ALLIO. | | 

R ali; rec. cont. & micarum panis albi. ii p. æq. acet. 
acerrim. q. ſ. f. catapl. plantis pedis applic. & repet. omn. 
noct. Ms | 

Sometimes this cataplaſm cauſes much pain, but this 
would not happen if it was removed as ſoon as an inflam- 
mation appeared, and immediately after another cata- 
plaſm of bread and milk was to ſupply its place. | 

The cloves of freſh garlic are bruiſed, and applied to 
the wriſts as a cure of agues; and to the bend of the 
arm to cure the tooth-ach ; held in the hand they relieve 
hiccoughing; beat with common oil into a poultice, they 
reſolve ſluggiſh humours; and if laid on the navels of 
children, they deſtroy worms in the inteſtines. 

If garlic is taken inwardly, its action manifeſts itſelf 
through the whole habit, the breath, urine, and the 
matter of perſpiration are all ſcented with it. Exter- 
nally applied for ſome time it inflames the ſkin, and raiſes 
4 bliſter 3 taken inwardly it ſtimulates, and favours di- 


—— 


geſtion, and its ſtimulus alſo is readily communicated to | 


the reſt of the ſyſtem, and is certainly heating and in- 
flammatory to the whole. It not only ſeems to affect 
the perſpiration and ſecretion of urine, but to pervade 
every veſſel of the ſyſtem, hence its diaphoretic and di- 
uretic powers have been uſeful in dropſy. It is a remedy 


for the ſcurvy, and in pituitous, and even in ſpaſmodic 


T1 


aſthma requiring expectoration, its uſe is admiſſible. Its 


| 
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ſtimulant powers may be employed for preventing the 
recurrence of intermittent fevers. Bergius ſays quartans 
have been cured by it, and uſes it in the following man. 
nea: he begins by giving one bulb, or clove, morning and 
evening, adding every day one more, till the four or five 
loves be taken at a doſe. If the fever then vaniſhes the 
doſe is to be diminiſhed, and it will be ſufficient to take 
one or even two cloves twice a day, for ſome weeks.—. 
'This author alſo recommends it in deafneſs, and Dr. 
Cullen is inclined to believe it may be beneficial, as he 
has found the juice of onions in ſuch caſes very uſeful, 


beſt forms are either in ſyrup, or oxymel: See CULLEN's 
Materia Medica. If cows happen to eat the leaves of 
garlic their milk will be ſtrongly impregnated with its 
flayour. 

In cold phlegmatic habits it is highly uſeful by its cor- 
roborant, expeCtorant, and diuretic effects; in humoral 
aſthmas it gives relief when the patient is oppreſſed with 
viſcid phlegm. In theſe inſtances the oxymel and ſyrup 
are excellent forms for adminiſtering it. 'The vinegar 
and honey coincide with the intention of garlic, as a de- 
tergent and deobſtruent in diſorders of the breaſt. 

OxYMEL ALLII. 

R rad. allii rec. inciſ. J i. ſs. ſem. carui & fœniculi 
D. aa. 7 ij. mel Brit. 3 x. acet. acerrim. Þþ ſs. 

Pour the vinegar, boiling hot, upon the garlic and 
ſeeds, and cover them immediately; when cold, ſtrain, 
then diſſolve the honey in the ſtrained liquor by means of 
a water bath. Some prefer this medicine, when prepared 
with a dulcified mineral acid, inſtead of vinegar, for the 
vinegar contains a portion of viſcid matter ſimilar to that 
which offends in aſthmas, &c. beſides, the mineral acid 
covers the offenſiveneſs of garlic more than vinegar does. 

Hoffman ſays, that if the cloves of freſh garlic are 
boiled in milk, they are one of the beſt anthelmintics; 
but the beſt way of taking garlic 1s in the form of a pill 
or a bolus. 

In hot bilious conſtitutions, garlic is improper, for 
where there are irration and acrimony already, it produces 
flatulence, head-ach, thirſt, heat, and other inflammatory 
ſymptoms : a free uſe of it ſoon promotes the piles in ha- 
bits diſpoſed thereto. | 

In drying this root it loſes ths of its weight, but 
freſh or dry it equally gives out its virtues to boiling 


is highly uſeful to relieve or prevent uneaſineſs in the 
ſtomach and bowels from a gouty cauſe. 
InFuslo ALLII. Infuſion of garlic. 
R rad. allii rec. inciſ. 3 ij. ſp. vin. gal. 16 i. m. cochl. 


magn. vel ii. h. ſ. ſumed. vel bis in die. 


Garlic ſhould never be boiled; its virtues reſides in an 
oil that eaſily evaporates in a boiling heat, and thus leaves 
it quite inert. This oil is ſmall in quantity, but very ac- 
tive; it is yellowiſh and ropy: but the juice may be in- 
ſpiſſated into an extract by a gentle heat. 


extracts its virtues more readily, and more pertfecti, 
than either water or vinegar. For that called 

ALLIUM ALPIN UM. ) SPOTTED RAMSOMs, © 

—— AGINUM. c OPHIOSCORDON. 

—— Cxra. See CEPA.——GALLICUM. »cc 
PoRTULACA; and, perhaps through miſtake, it is writ 
by ſome as a name of the inula _ LATIFOLIUM 
LILIFLORUM. See Mokx, of which it is a ſpectes.—— 
MoNTANUM—MONTANUM LATIFOLIUM MACULATUM. 
See OPHIOSCORDON. ULTRICUM. See ANT35C0- 
RODON. — Holmenſo Maximum — Sphæriceo — Sylveſirey 
are the names of different leeks, for the laſt of which, 
ſee CEPASTRUM. n 

ALLOBROGICUM VINUM. A ſort of auſtere wine, 
produced in Savoy and Dauphine. 

ALLOCHOOS, one who talks deliriouſly. 
ALLCQEOSIS, or g alteration by proper means from 
ALLGAEOTICO8S, ſickneſs to health. 
ALLOGNOON, from ang, another, and yy, 40 £19%- 
To be delirious, or to conceive of things different from 
what they really are. = 

 ALLOGOTROPHIA. A diſproportionate nutrition, 
when one part of the body is nouriſhed diſproportionate!) 
to another. Blancard. | 


| ALLOPHASIS, from ao, anothery and pan, d- 


Where people cannot take the garlic in ſubſtance, the 


water, vinegar, or brandy ; and an infuſion in the latter 


ReCQtified ſpirit of wine digeſted on dry garlic roots, 
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NIORA vel Frangula. 
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zrium, or to ſpeak of things different from what 
2 _ Hbopocrates often expreſſes light-headed, by 
AAO@ AO OVT Ego | 
the 140 TRIO PII AGIA. SeePica. A greedy eating 
of unuſual things for food. ; 
ALMA, adh, water; and the firſt motion of a foetus 
to free itſelf from its confinement. 
ALMAG. The abbreviation of almageſtum. 
ALMAGER, 1. e. SINOPIS, or RUBRICA SINOPICA. 
ALMAGI ARABIBUS. See ALHAGI. 
ALMAGRA, the bolum cuprum : alſo a name for the 
white 2 5 * chemiſts. | 
MAK ; | 
N ARIST. : LITHARGE» 
ALMARAGO. Coax. 
ALMARCAB. LITHARGE. 
ALMARCARIDA. LITHARGE OF SILVER. 
ALMARCAT. THE scoRIA OF GOLD. 
ALMARGEN. CoRAaL. 
ALMARKASITA. QuICKsSILVER. 
ALMARTACK. POWDER OF LITHARGE. 
ALMATATICA. | 
ALMECASIDE, or ALMECHASIDE. 
ALMELILETU. A word uſed by 


{ COPPER, 


Avicenna, to ex- 


| preſs a preternatural heat leſs than that of a fever, and 


which may continue after recovery. | 

ALMENE, i. e. ſal lucidum; alſo ſal gemmæ. 

ALMETAT. SCORIA OF GOLD. | 

AMISA. Musk. 

ALMISADAR, or ALMISADIR, or 
ALMIZADIR. Prepared ſal ammoniac. 

ALMISARUB. EARTH. | 

ALMIZADIR. Prepared ſal ammoniac, alſo verdi- 

riſe. 
i ALMVZ A. An Arabian name for quicklime. | 
 ALMYZINTHRA, ſuppoſed to ſignify quicklime. 
This word often occurs in Myreplus. | 

ALNEC. Tin. | 

ALNERIC, i. e. SULPHUR VIVUM. 

ALNUS. TAE ALDER-TREE, of which Miller enume- 
rates ſeven or eight ſpecies: The ſorts known in medicine 
are the following, but are rarely if ever uſed in the 
preſent practice. | 

ALNUS, and Alnus rotundi folia glutinoſa viridis. 
The COMMON ALDER TREE, called amendanus, alſo — 
The rhamnus frangula. Lin. 


ALMIZ Ap AR, or 


The black alder. 
The common alder is tall and coniferous, grows in 


Watery places, with little branches; its leaves are clam- 


my, the bark is of a blackiſh brown, and the wood 1s 
reddiſh. | 

All the parts of this tree are aſtringent and bitter, the 
bark is more aſtringent; a decoCtion of it hath cured 
agues, and 1s often uſed to repel inflammatory humours 
in the throat. 

The BLACK, or BERRY BEARING ALDER, is alſo found 
in moiſt woods; it is rather of the ſhrub kind. The inner 


yellow bark of the trunk or root given to 3 1. vomits, 


purges, and gripes, but joined with aromatics it operates 
more agreeably : though an infuſion, or decoction of it 
in water, inſpiſſated to an extract, acts yet more mildly. 
The berries of this ſpecies of alder are purgative, they 
are not in uſe under their own name, but are often ſub- 
ſtituted for buckthorn berries; to diſcover which, ob- 
ſerve that the berries of the black alder have a black 
ſein, a blue juice, and two ſeeds in each of them; 
whereas the ee Trang berries have a green juice, and 
commonly four ſeeds. | 

ALOE, a plant which affords the purging gum of the 
fame name; all the ſpecies, of which Miller enumerates 
thirty-ſeven, have thick fat leaves, like thoſe of the houſe- 
ek, but much larger, running two or three feet higher, 
the inſpiſſated juice of the whole plant is GUM ALOE. An 
erroneous notion prevails, of the aloe plant blowing but 
_ in a hundred years; any ſkilful gardener makes 
them flower at ys by ſetting them in a bed of tan- 
ner's bark. The beſt is ſaid to grow in India, but all Aſia 
produces excellent plants; in moſt warmclimes they are 
Phone, as in the Weſt Indies, & c. It is reported that 
x _ landing on the iſland of Succotora, in one 
5 18 Ee took notice of the aloe plant, and 
tl at it was brought into uſe, and called SoCoTo- 


Of the gum we have three kinds in the ſhops. 
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t. Aloꝝ SUCCOTORINA vel ZocoToRINA,—SUCCoT04 
RINE ALoEs. : 5 

It is imported from the iſland Succotora, in the Indian 
ocean, wrapped in ſkins; it is obtained from the aloe So- 
cotorina anguſti folia ſpinoſa flora purpures. Com. Hort. 
i. p. 9. t. 48. The aloe ente floribus pedunculatis 
eernuis corymboſis ſubcylindricis. var. Lin. It is bright 
on its ſurface, and of a reddiſn colour, with a purple caſt; 
but when powdered it is of a golden hue; it is hard and 
friable in very cold weather, but in ſummer it ſoftens 
very eaſily betwixt the fingers. It is extremely bitter, 
and alſo accompanied with an aromatic flavour, but not 
ſo much as to cover its diſagreeable taſte. Its ſcent is ra- 
ther agreeable, being ſomewhat ſimilar to that of myrrh. 

2. ALOE HEPATICA, vel ALOE BARBADENsSIs. THE 
COMMON, or BAR BA bos, or hepatic aloes, called kada- 
naku. Aloe (perfoliata) floribus pedunculatiscernuis corym- 
boſis ſubcylindricis, var. vera. foliis ſpinoſis confertis den- 
tatis vaginantibus planis maculatis, Lin. The beſt is 
brought from Barbadoes in large gourd-ſhells; an inferior 
ſort in pots, and the worſt in caſks. It is darker coloured 
than the Succotorine, and not ſo bright; it is alſo drierand 
more compact, though ſometimes the ſort in caſks is ſoft 
and clammy ; to the taſte it is intenſely bitter and nau- 
ſeous, being almoſt totally without that aroma which is 
obſerved in the Succotorine; to the ſmell it is ſtrong and 


diſagreeable. 


3. ALOE CABILLINA, vel ALOE GUINENSIS. 
ALOES, It is not eaſily to believe, as is 3 
that this is only the more impure part of the Bar 


HorsE 
reported, 
adoes aloe, 


becauſe the difference does not conſiſt in the purity, but 


in the quality. It is very diſtinguiſhable from both the 
others by its ſtrong rank ſmell; in other reſpects it ſo 
agrees with the Barbadoes ſpecies as to be often fold for 
it. Sometimes its purity. and clearneſs are ſuch, that 
they cannot diſtinguiſh it from the Succotorine ae; but 
either its offenſive ſmell, or its want of the aromatic 
flayour, betrays it. | 

'The general nature of theſe three kinds are the ſame, 
ſo may all be conſidered in the following as one, their 
particular differences only conſiſt in the different propor- 
tions of gum to their reſin, and in the flavours they poſ- 
ſeſs, which renders them more or leſs diſguſtful for in- 
ternal uſe. From their intenſe bitterneſs they have re- 
ceived the name of fel nature. 

Ales conſiſt of a ſmall portion of reſin, and a large one 
of gummy matter; to ſeparate which, boil four ounces 
of aloes in a quart of water, until, it is diſſolved; let this 
ſolution ſtand in a cool place all the night, by which, 
time the reſin will be depoſited at the bottom of the veſ- 
ſel, the gum continuing in its diſſolved ſtate, but by eva- 
poration. is recovered in a ſolid form. Twelve ounces of 
the Barbadoes aloes yields nearly four ounces of reſin, 
and eight of a gummy extract. The ſame quantity of 
the Succotorine yields three ounces of reſin, and nearly. 
nine of gummy extract. | 

The aloes may be purified by ſolution in water, and an 
evaporation ſo immediately after, that the reſin may not 
have time to ſettle. 8 

When the reſin ſettles from the watery decoction of 
the aloes, the impurities ſubſide therewith, and are to be 
ſeparated by diſſolving the reſin in ſpirit of wine; then, 
after a due ſeparation of the ſolution from its ſediment, 
the reſin is to be reſtored by evaporating the ſpirit with a 
gentle heat. 

The reſin of aloes hath but very little ſcent; that from 
the Succotorine hath very little taſte, from the Barbadoes 
a ſlight bitter, and from the horſe ſpecies ſomewhat more 
of the aloetic flavour. — | 

The gummy extracts are leſs diſagreeable than the crude 
aloes; that of the Barbadoes ſmells rather ſtronger than 
that of the Succotorine ; but in taſte is leſs ungrateful than 
itz that of the Succotorine hath very little ſmell, and is 
ſcarcely unpleaſant to the taſte; that of the horſe aloes 
hath a rank ſmell, but its taſte is not worſe than that of 
the Succotorine. SR 

In the reſinous part conſiſts the vulnerary and balſamic 
qualfties, hence for external uſes the Barbadoes is the 
beſt ; internally, however prepared, it hath very little ca- 
thartic power. In the gummy extract reſides the purga- 
tive, and all the other qualities. The gum of the Suc= 
cotorine aloes purges more, and with greater irritation, 


4 


than the gum of the Barbadoes; the former is therefore 
to be preterred where a ſtimulus is required, as when the 


menſes 
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tenſes are to be excited; the latter may be preferred for 
common purges. Of all the known purges, this of is 
almoſt, if not quite, alone in being friendly to the ſto- 
mach; ſome are eaſily moved by it, others not; ſome- 
times it operates immediately, and its effects ceaſe, as is 
common with other purges; and ſometimes it produces 
no ſenſible effect with. the firſt doſes, but when it does 
anſwer, it continues the effect longer than any other pur- 
gative, keeping the body foluble during ſeveral days, and 
it does not inditce a coſtiveneſs after its purging effects 
are over; hence a good ſolution in coſtive habits. In 
ſmall doſes twice a day it occaſions a conſiderable irrita- 
tion about the anus, and ſometimes a diſcharge from the 
hæmorrhoidal veſſels, hence it is an excellent remedy, 
when, uſed to relieve nervous diſorders, we would promote 
ſuch an evacuation; when this effect is not the conſequence 
of ſmall doſes, they cleanſe the firſt paſſages, attenuate 
viſcid humours in the remote parts, warm the habit, and 
promote the ſecretions. When vapours diſturb the phleg- 
matic and ſedentary, by aſcending intothe head, this drug 
is peculiarly proper; cacheCtic habits, and oppreſſions in 
the ſtomach from viſcid crudities, when...cauſed by irre- 


| larity, are particularly relieved by it. It is powerfully 


antiſeptic, and in common with bitters and purgatives, is 
an anthelmintic. In all diſeaſes of the nervous tribe, 
aloes is the ſtrongeſt purge; and the beſt preparations 
for this purpoſe are the pilulæ ex aloe cum myrrha, or the 
tinct. ſacra ſpirituoſa. Its efficacy in the jaundice is very 
conſiderable, it promotes an appetite, and for this end the 
vin. aloet. alk. is peculiarly beneficial. It is a ſucceda- 
neum to the bile, and is neceſſary in all caſes where the 
bile is defeCtive either in _y or quality. | 

Alves purge in flatulent cold habits where there is no 


inflammation; but when the blood is inflamed, the belly 
2 coſtive, the urine high- coloured, then it produces no 


ſuch effect: on the contrary, the oftener this medicine 
35 repeated in this latter habit of body, the more aſtrin- 
gent it will prove. In hot, bilious conſtitutions, it is in- 
Jurious by heating the blood, and inflaming the bowels; 
in ſuch habits, if it is required, it will be neceſſary to 
mix a ſmall quantity of nitre with each doſe, or to uſe 
the elix. proprietatis vitriolicum. In diſpoſitions to the 
gravel, as well as during the paſſage thereof from the 
kidnics, through the ureter, aleotic purges are improper. 
Alves ſeems only to act on the large inteſtines, and pro- 
duce in moderate doſes one or two copious evacuations 
of alvine contents; by a long uſe they * on the piles. 
They ſeldom produce liquid ſtools in leſs doſes then 
twenty grains, and then they gripe, ſometimes ſeverely. 

The doſe of crude aloes, or of the gummy extract, may 
be from gr. x. to 3 i. 

Alcaline ſalts leſſen the purgative quality of aloes; and 
long boiling quite deſtroy it. 

This gum is ſometimes adulterated with acacia, at 
others with gum arabic. | | 

Accompanied with heat, the crude aloes may be all diſ- 
ſolved in water; but when it is cold, it lets fn its reſin. 
A mixture of pure water two parts, and proof ſpirit one 
part, perfectly diflolves it without heat; but rectified 
ſpirit of wine diſſolves it moſt ſpeedily. If water or wine 
is the menſtruum, the aloes become tenacious, and diſ- 
ſolve ſtowly; in this caſe, white ſand ſhould be well mixed 
with the powdered aloes, before being added to theſe laſt 
mentioned fluids. | | 

Cloves cover the offenſiveneſs of ales the moſt perfect- 
ly, but their heat admits not of a due quantity being uſed 
for this purpoſe. The canella alba anſwers tolerably, and 
without any inconvenience; but ſome prefer the caſſia 
nr? Pee Irons for this purpoſe. _ 

The following are the principal preparations of aloes. 


ales. 


K 'Tinct. myrrh. Þþ ij. aloe Succot. & croc. Anglic. ai 


3 ij. m. Ph. Lond. 1788. 


This was called el:x. aloes, & eliæ. proprietatis, and was 
the elix. prop. of Paracelſus, who attributed to it very 
extraordinary properties, and ſo named it the Elixir of 
Property to Man. The original method of preparing it 
is improved in the above preſcription; for if myrrh, aloes, 
and ſaffron are digeſted together, the menſtruum will 
ſoon ſate itſelf with the ales and ſaffron, ſo as ſcarce to 


take up any of the myrrh, whilſt a tincture already ex- 


tracted from myrrh, readily diſſolves the aloes and ſaffron 
in a large quantity. | 


CE 44 :3 


| 


TINcTURA ALOES COMPOSITA= compound tincture of 


ALO 


The doſe to children may be from gt. x. ad xl. ang | 
7 N. | | 0 
adults to a tea ſpoonful. | 

The pilula ex aloe cum myrrha, and this elixi 
rabſtituted for each other. Mitre FO 
ELIX. PROPRIETATIS VITRIOLICUM. The vitrislic cla. 

of property. 

BR Myrrh. pulv. 3 ij. aloe Succot. 3 i. croc. Anglic, 
ſs. ſpirit. ætheris vitriolic. tþ i. ſs. m. digere, 6 dies in B. 

The mineral acid, as uſed formerly, precipitated the 
ingredients; but when this acid is previouſly combined 
with the vinous ſpirit, it neither precipitates them, nor 
reſtrains the diſſolving power of the vinous ſpirit. In hg: 
conſtitutions, and weakneſs of the ſtomach, this is pre. 
ferable to the compound tincture of alces. 

'TINCT. ALOETICA VOLATILIS. The volatile aloctic tinf@ure, 

R Pulveris aloetici 3 i. ſpt. fal. ammoniac. dulc. vel 
ſpt. ſal. ammon. cum calce viv. fact. fþ i. m. f. ting, 

This is an elegant preparation of its kind, requiring 
very little, if any aſſiſtance, from aromatics, to render it 
agreeable to the palate; the ſpirit abating the offenſe. 
neſs of the ales, and the aloes ſheathing the pungency of 
the ſpirit. The ſpt. ſal. ammon. cum fal. tart. fact. does 
not diſſolve near the quantity of aloes that the ſpirits pre. 
{cribed do. 

_ __VINUM ALOETICUM ALKALINUM. 

R kali PP+ Ib fs. aloe Succot. croc. Anglic. & myrrh 
ad 5 i. fal ammon. crud. 3 vi. vin. alb. mont. f ij. m. 

Let theſe be macerated cold for a week, then he clear 
liquor may be poured off for uſe. If the myrrh and ſaffron 
are macerated firſt, ind after them the reſt of the ingr:. 
dients are added, a more perfect medicine will be ob- 
tained. | 

This is the elix. proprietatis of Helmont, with ſome 
little alteration. It is a better ſtomachic than the elixir 
of aloes, for which it may be uſed; it is more eff:Qual 
too in promoting the ſecretions ;z and, with good adran- 
tage, it is adminiſtered to promote the urinary diſcharge, 
and to cleanſe the kidnies; and, in moſt reſpeCts, excels 
the compound tinCture of ales. | 

The doſe is from 7 i. to Ziij. 

* 'TINCTURA ALogs. Tincture of aloes. 

Take of Socotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce; 
extract of liquorice, an ounce and an half; d ſtilled water, 
proof ſpirit of wine, of each eight ounces, by meaſure; 
digeſt in a ſand heat, now and then ſhaking the veſt 
until the extract is diſſolved, then ſtrain. Ph. Lond. 
1788. | 

Other preparations, whoſe principal ingredient is als, 
are the HIERA PICRA, SACRA(TINCTURA),RUFI (PILULA) 
AROMA TIC (PILULZ) which ſee under their reſpective 
titles. | 

Of this kind too are the famed Scoth pills, and Hoo 


| per's female pills. They feem to be no other than the 
aloes rolled up with what gives them their peculiar ſcent. 


ALOE PURGANS. See ALOE. — AROMATIC— 
LIoN. See AGALLOCHUM. —— BRASILIENSIS. See Ca- 
RAGUATA.—PALUSTRIS. See AIZOON and ALOIDES. 

ALOEDARIA. Compound purging medicines, 10 
called from having aloes as one ingredient. 

ALQESPILUL Zcum MYRRHA. See PILULX RUF. 

ALOETICUS PULVIS. See HIERA PICRA.— 
cum MyRRHA. See AROMATICZ PIL VL, for which i 
is a ſubſtitute. | 

ALOES VINUM. See TiINcTURA sAcRA. | 

ALOGOTROPHIA, from aq g, diſproporticnatt 
and Tpe@w, to nouriſh. Unequal nouriſhment, as in the 
rickets. 

4101100, QUICKSILVER. 

ALOID. The abbreviation of aloidaria. | 

ALOIDES, WATER-ALOEs, or FRESH-WATER 507 
DIER ; alſo called aloe paluſtris, aizoon paluſtris, militar!s 
aigoides, and ſtratiotes. | 

Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the aloe, it grows in watel 
and on watery grounds; the leaves and flowers are * 
ways above the water. It is met with in ſeveral parts 
England, and flowers from June to Auguſt. 

Mountebanks ſhew the fibres, which are its roots, for 
worms. They put them in bottles of water to make chem 
8 

ALOMBA. 

ALOOC. F lan 


ALOPEC. See ALOPECUROS, ALOPECES, 


1 
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. 
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fo \ LOPECIAS OPPIANI. The ſea-foxx 
' ALOPECIA. BaLDNEss, the FALLING OFF of THE 
AR, from anunrt, a fox, becauſe the fox is ſubject to a di- 
{temper that reſembles it, called alſo capillor um defluvium. 
When the bald part is ſmooth and winding, like the track 
of a ſerpent, it is called ophiaſis; but the general name 
of all the- different appearances of bald places is AREA, 
which name 1s taken from the area in a garden, which 
is a ſpot on which nothing grows; though Blanchard 
ſays, that the hair falls off areatim, by thedding, whence 
in general this diſeaſe is called arcs. | 
Fheſe diſorders ſeem to have been more common among 
che ancients than they are in our days. Celſus ſays, that 
the alopecia comes at any age, but the ophiaſis only affects 
infants ; and Sennertus obſerves, that they both are com- 
mon to all ages, though they are molt frequently met 
with in childhood, and often ſucceed the tinea, achores, 
avi. 
115 cauſe is a faulty humour that deſtroys the roots of 
the hair, and that ſometimes only perverts the humour 
that nouriſhes them, in which caſe the hair turns white, 
yellow, &C. according to the different quality of the mor- 
bid humour. Galen ſays, that eating muſhrooms, may 
cauſe that bad quality in the humours which produces theſe 
diſorders; and alſo that malignant and contagious diſeaſes 
of various kinds may produce the ſame effect. 


the hairy ſcalp, and is irregularly formed The ophiaſis 
uſually bexins at the back part of the head, and creeps 
about the breadth of two fingers, till it hath extended its 

XZ two heads to both the ears, and ſometimes to the forehead, 
till both heads mect in one. The ophias ſeems to be 
more malignant than the a/opecia, fince that in it not only 

the roots of the hair, but alſo the cuticle is corroded as 

far as the roots reach; the ſkin alto changes its colour, 
and is ſometimes pale, at others darker coloured, and if 
'@ pricked, a ſerous blood iſſues out. . 5 
Z Theſe diſorders differ from the tinea : in the latter the 
EZ excoriations, and exulcerations are deeper, and often the 
hair does not grow again. | 
Ihn infants theſe diſorders commonly go off as age ad- 
vances; but in adults, the cure, eſpecially of the ophias, 
is very difficult. If the part does not grow red with fric- 
tion a cure is vainly attempted 3 but in proportion as a 
redneſs appears readily on rubbing the part, the cure 
may be expected to be eaſy and ſoon effected. If a le- 
proſy is the cauſe, the caſe is incurable. The beſt prog- 
naoſtic is when hairs begin to puſh out on the edges of the 
areas. 

As to the cure, if any other diſeaſe attends, begin by 
removing it, which done, it often ſalls out that the als- 
pPoacia, &c. depending thereon is removed alſo. Before 
the hair falls off, if ſigns of the approaching diſeaſe at- 
tend, gentle repellents and corroborants 3 be uſed; 
EE but if the diſeaſe is formed, repellents mult be omitted, 
the head muſt be ſhaved, then waſhed with ley in which 
is infuſed the abrotanum polytricham, and ſuch like 
zeerbs, after which let the part be rubbed with a flannel 
or other coarſe cloth until the ſkin grows red; this done, 
applications of muſtard, white lily roots, nitre, tar, the 
alles of ſouthernwood may be directed, as the pre- 


ene or the other. 5 
he topics uſed in the achor, which ſee, are well 
dapted to this caſe. | | 
3 Begin with the milder applications and proceed gradu- 
Ay, as diſcretion admits. If the ſkin grows more red, or 
more caſily made fo by rubbing the part, moderate the 
plications; the milder ſort of dreſſings may continue 
*Y the day and night; but the more active only until the 
Nin is ſenſibly affected by them. See CELSUs, SEN“ 
ros. | | 
Y ALOPECUROS, from anwnyt, a fox, and pa, a tail; 
ral; alſo called alopec, ſpica brevis, and gramen 
Wm tomentoſum. 
1 7 '5 a tender herb, with a ſhort ſpike reſembling a 
tail, white and thin; the ſtalks have many joints, 
de beſet with graſs-like leaves covered with ſoft hair. 
N . Pemiful in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but not of 
; *0te in medicine. 
*7 enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 


1 


ALOPECES. Lat. Vulpes: The muſcles called 


The alopecia ſpreads itfelf on the beard, as well 1 8 


ſcriber's intention ſcems moſt likely to be anſwered by | 


ALS 


3 The name of a particular kind of ſea- 


ALOSA. The sHAp, called alſo clupea. | 

A ſea-{ith the fize of a ſalmon, with large ſcales, but 
thin and eaſily taken off. In its head is a ſtoney bone of 
an alkaline nature. This fiſh is the beſt for eating in 
ſpring, but if pickled it keeps well all the year. 


ALOSAT, | 
ALOSOHOC, & QUICKSILVER. 
FLOWER OF $A LT. 


ALOSANTHI. 

ALP. The bird called rubici/la, a Braſilian bird of 
the bull-finch kind very beautifully variegated with red, 
black, and grey. Mr. Ray gives the name rubicilla to 
the guĩſatirica. 

ALPAM. A plant growing in- Aregatti and Monda- 
belle; it is noted by Ray in his Hiſtory of Plants, but it 
is not known medicinally. _ | | 

ALPHENIC. An Arabian word for ſugar-candy, or 
barley-ſugar. 

ALPHESERA, ſee ALFESERA. | 

ALPHITA, the plural of aagiroy. The meal of bar- 
ley that hath been hulled and parched. Hippocrates uſes 
this word for meal in general; Galen ſays, that xpuva, is 
coarſe meal, ape, is fine meal, and ara is a mid- 
dling ſort. : 8 

ALHPTITEDON. It is when a bone was broken into 
{mall fragments like alphita, i. e. bran, alſo called carye- 
don cutagma. - 

ALPHITON. A HASTY PUDDING. Thus the Greeks 
call it, but the Roman name is polenta; it is made of 
barley meal, moiſtened with water, wine, mum, or any 
other liquor. The ſoldiers had it in common uſe. 

 ALPHUS, ax from adp, an old word for to 
change, becauſe it changes the colour of the ſkin. 

This diforder is a ſpecies of that ſort of white leproſy 
called v/t;/;g9, and which is divided into the alphus, melas, 
and /euce, called alſo albara; in the alphus the ſkin is 
white and roughiſh, not all over but in ſpots, ſometimes 
the patches are broad: it has the ſameorigin as the leuce 
and lepra, and bears the ſame analogy to the leuce as the 
ſcabies to the lepra the firit is ſuperficial, chiefly affect- 
ing the ſkin: the ſecond ſinks deeper into the fleſh : but 
theſe are all diſorders that only differ in their degrees of 
inveteracy. See LEPRA. | 
Oribaſius commends lime-water as a lotion in all the 
| ſpecies of this diſorder, and ſays that the a/phus requires 
a thin lime-water, the ſcabies a thicker or ſtronger, and 
the lepra the ſtrongeſt. Aetius commends, as equally 
proper for the white or the black a/phus, the following li- 
niment : . 

R Fol. ficus ſulph. viv. & alum. rup. ii. æq. acet. 
acerrim. q. ſ. f. linim. cum qua inung. partes after. 

Purging medicines ſhould precede externals. 

The baln. tepid. vel frigid. ſal nitri, & decoCt. cort. 
ulmi, generally ſuccecd, =, 

Sce Celſus. Actuarius Method. Medend. Oribaſius de 
Morb. Cutan. Curat. Aetius's Tetrac. iv. Germ. cap. i. 
132. pines 

ALPINA FILICIS FOLIO MAJOR. A ſpecies of 
the alectorolophus, yellow rattle. ; 

ALPINI, Balſ. See BALM OF GILEAD. 

ALPIN. AEGYPT. The abbreviation for Proſperus 
Alpinns de Plantis Mgypt. 

ALP. EXOT. The abbreviation for Proſperus Alpinus 
de Plantis exoticis. 85 

ALP. PL. AG. The ſame author de Plantis Ægypti. 

ALRACHAS. Leap. . | 

ALRATICA. A partial or total imperforation of the 
vagina. It is an Arabic word. 

ALSAMACH, or AL$SEMACH, an Arabic name for 
the great hole in the os petroſum. 

ALSECH. See ALUMEN PLUMOSUM VERUM. 

ALSELAT. BURNT CoPPER. 

ALSEMACH. See ALSAMACH. 

ALSINASTRUM. A plant found in boggy places; 
its roots is fibrous and white, the ſtalk hollow, divided 
into cells lengthwiſe z and that part which is in the water 
is of a purplith colour, the reſt of a pale green; it bears 
white flowers in July and Auguſt. There are three ſpe- 
cies, but of no conſequence in medicine. 

ALSINE, from a>oog, a grove, becaule it delights in 
ſuch places on account of their ſhade. It is alſo called 
morſus gallinæ; in Engliſh, * and 1 ; 

this 
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paluſtris. 


they promote, when given in full doſes, is not increaſed, 


moteqd, whereby the faulty natural excretions are regulated. 


if boiled in water, give out near half their weight of gum- 
my matter, the leaves afford nearly one-fourth of their 


ALT 1 2 


this laſt name is from its leaves reſembling the ears of 
mice. 

There are twenty-two ſpecies. 

It is a ſmall creeping herb, and too generally known to 
need a deſcription; in ſhady cultivated ground it is to be 
met with the greateſt part of the year, but it is alſo in 
more expoſed places, where it appears in the middle of 
winter, and dies in the middle of ſummer. 

It is cooling, but of too little conſequence to be noted 
as a medicine. It is uſed to promote an appetite in lin- 
nets and Canary-birds. This is a name of ſome ſpecies 
of veronica; allo of a ſpecies of ſaxifraga, or rue whit- 
low-graſs. See PARONYCHIA—that called BACCIFERA. 
One of the ſpecies of alſine.— CORNICULATA., A 
ſpecies of myoſotis. | 

ALisinE FoRmis, called alſo ahne paluſtris, and 
portulaca exigua. In Engliſh, SMALL WATER=CHICK- 
WEED, Or PURSLANE, or BLINKS, 

It flowers in ſpring, is found in boggy ground, but of 
no known medical uſe. f | 

ALSIRACOSTUM. The name of a compound me- 
dicine in Meſſue, called alſo ſiracoſtum. 

ALSINICIUM. A ſpecies of apium, much uſed in 
Germany, alſo the cuminum alnorum—thyſſelinum—aaucus 


ALSURENGIAM. An Arabic name for hermodac- 
tylus, which ſee. 
ALT. The abbreviation for alter and Altdorf. 
ALTAFOR. CamPHoR. 
ALTARIS ET ALTARIT. OQuICKSILVER. 
ALTERANTIA. ALTERATIVEs. They are - thoſe 
medicines that are ſuppoſed to make a change in the blood 
for the better, without any manifeſt operation or evacu- 
ation. Whatever other general operations may be proper 
to any medicines, all of them may be uſed as alteratives, 
and the moſt powerful alteratives are evacuants, given 
in diminiſhed doſes, if repeated at proper intervals; by 
adminiſtering them thus, or mixed with ſuch other alter- 
atives as the cafe may indicate, though the diſcharge 
they paſs into the blood, and the ſecretions are pro- 
Purging, vomiting, diuretic, and other evacuants, are 
here uſeful as aloes, antimony, nitre, quickſilver, &c. 
ALTERCANGENON. See Hyosciamus. 
ALTERCUM. See HyoscYAMUS NIGER. 
ALTEY PLUMBI, or ALK1 PLUMB1. Moſt probably 
the ſacc. ſaturni, i. e. CERUSSA ACETATA. |, | 
ALTH AA, from axvog, a remedy ; called alſo biſmalva, 
hibiſcus, ebiſcus, malvaviſcus, ibiſcus, malaviſcus, in En- 
gliſh MARSHMALLOW, It is the alt hea officinalis foliis ſim- 
plicibus tomentoſis, Linn. 


It is a ſoft hoary plant, with oblong undivided leaves, 


and pale fleſh- coloured monopetalous flowers cut deep- 
ly in five ſections, ſet in a double cap, the outermoſt of 
which is divided into nine parts, the inner into five; the 
fruit conſiſts of a number of capſules ſet in form of a flat 
diſk, containing each a ſingle ſeed; the roots are long and 
ſlender, with ſeveral fibres, of a pale yellowiſh colour on 
the outſide, and white within. It grows wild in marſhes 
and other moiſt places in England, though it is frequent- 
iy cultivated in gardens. It is perennial, and flowers 
rom June to near the end of ſummer. 

All the parts of this plant abound with a mucilaginous 
matter almoſt both inodorous and inſipid. The dry roots, 


weight, the flowers and ſeeds {till leſs. 

All its virtues depend on its ſoft mucilage, which ob- 
tunds and incraſſates acrid fluids, moderates tickling 
coughs which proceed from defluxions on the fauces and 
lungs, gives relief in hoarſeneſſes, eroſions of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines, dyſentery, diſhculty, and heat of urine, 
and relaxes the paſſages in nephritic complaints, in which 
laſt caſe the decoction, which is the beſt preparation, 
ſhould not be ſlimy ; two or three ounces of the freſh 
Toots may be boiled in a ſufficient quantity of water to a 
quart, to which one ounce of gum arabic may be added 
and two drams of nitre. | 

A decoction is the belt preparation and moſt agreeable 
to be taken, but requires that large quantities be uſed. 
An ounce of the dried root may be boiled in water enough 
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more of the root is added the liquor will be diſagreeabſy 
ſlimy ; if it is ſweetened by adding a little of the root of 
liquorice it will be very palatable. Some prefer the in- 
fufion, as long boiling deſtroys part of the viſcidity of 
this plant. 

The London College gives the following form for a ſy. 
rup. | 


SYR. ALTHAZ®. 
R Rad. alth. ſic. th i. coq. in aq. font. {þ viii. ad 15. 
iv. colaturis adde facc. alb. 15 iv. f. ſyr. Boil the water 
with the marſhmallow root, to one half, and preſs out 
the liquor when cold; ſet it by twelve hours, and preſs 
out the liquor when cold. Set it by twelve hours, and 
after the fæces have ſubſided, pour off the liquor, add the : 
ſugar, and boil it to the weight of ſix pounds. Phar. 3 
Lond. 1788. | 3 
The form for this ſyrup is from Riverius, but the ſirſt 
preſcription was from Fernelius. © 

The cuſtom of throwing marſhmallow-leaves into hot 
water when uſed to fit over for curing the piles, is uſc- 
leſs, for nothing of the mucilage ariſes therefrom with the 
\ watery vapours. | 

There are many ſpecies of the althæa, but this alone 
is in uſe. 

The great comfrey root is preferable in all the caſes : 
wherein the a/tha is uſed. | k 

ALTH. 'THEOPHRASTI FLORE LurEo, called alſo of 
alth. Indica, ibiſcus Theophraſti, abutilon, and in Eng= I 
Iith the YELLOW MARSHMALL OW. 

It is cultivated in gardens, and ſtowers in July. Its 
appearance, except in the colour of the flowers, and its 
medical virtues are ſimilar to the above ſpecies. 

Miller enumerates ſixteen ſpecies of this yellow flower. 
ed kind. —— ARBOREA MARITIMA GALLICA. See Mal- 
LowW TREE. See MALVA ARBOREA MARITIMA, —— 
FoLiis AN NAB. See BANGUE. 

ALTHANACA, or ALTHANACHA. ORPIMENT. 

ALTHEBEGIUM. An Arabian name for a ſort of 
ſwelling, ſuch as is obſerved in cachectic and leucophleg- 
matic habits, and ſuch as is ſeen under the eye-lids f 7 
thoſe who ſleep too much. | MH 

ALTHEXIS, from ae to cure, or heal. It ſiguiſics By 
the cure of a diſtemper. | X 
ALIIHT. The /a/erpitium of the ancients. 

ALTIMAR. Burn COPPER. 24 

ALTIMIO. The scor1a of LEAD. | 

ALTINCAR. A fort of factitious ſalt uſed in the 
purgation and ſeparation of metals. 

ALTINGAT. RnuusT of COPPER, or FLOWERS of 
COPPER. See RIS FLos. | | 

ALTINURAUM. VITZIOI. 

ALITH. See AssA FokTIDA. 8 
ALTUS. When this word is joined to /opor it means 
ſound ſleep, as in a lethargy, &c. _ | 

ALU. See ARE-ALU. 

ALUACH, or ALUECH. PURE or REFINED TIN. 

ALUCO. A $PECIES OE OWL, | 

ALUD. An Arabic name of agallochum. 

ALUDEL. A CHEMICAL SUBLIMING VESSEL. Manyare 
to be employed at once; the matter to be ſublimed is put 
into a body or pot, the upper part is fitted into the aludel 
and this a/ude/ into another, &c. to the top alude! a head 
or alembic is fixed to receive the ſublimed matter. 

ALUDIT. QuicksiLvgn. . 

ALUFIR. ReEpNess. 'F 

ALUM. The HERB COMFREY. . 

ALUMBAIR. BurrER. 

ALUMBOTI. CALcIN ED LEAD. 

8 ALUMEN. Alux. It is a ſalt. The Creeks calle 
it ru7T1p;n. In natural hiſtory, it is a genus of falt, in de 
order of earthy neutral ones. Its generic character; A 
conſiſts of the vitriolic acid and a clayey earth, and change 
the purple juices of vegetables into a red colour. 
wards's Elements of Follilogy. . 

The preſent practice employs only the two laſt 0! ihe 
following ſpecies, but as all the four have been in uie 9%) 
all demand a ſhare of our attention. 

I. Alumen plumoſum othcinarum, alſo called a. 
which fee, and aſbeſtus, &c. EARTH FLAX. 

It is entirely rejected from medicine, bein 
dangerous than uſeful; it is a ſpecies ot 
thus which from its plumated appearance © 
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to leave two or three pints to be poured off for uſe: if | 
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it is probable its admiſſion into the number of medical 
ag plumoſum verum, alſo called alumen ſeiſſile, 
} 50 jamenum, alumen plumeum, alumen trichites; alſech, 
1 þ ; The PLUMOSE, FEATHERED, or HAIRY ALUM. 
— ſometimes ſhoots, upon the ſurface of thoſe minerals 
chat afford the factitious alum, and is alſo found on other 
podies in the form of fibrous effloreſcences, and from this 
form hath obtained the names of alumen plum. &c. It 
ſeems to be the native alum of the ancients; and 1s formed 
by a natnral evaporation of water that hath paſſed over 
beds of alum ſtone. | | 
Alumen com. COMMON ALUM, alſo called alumen 
oryſtallinum, alumen rupeum, alumen factit; FAcTITIOUs 
or Rock ALUM allo ENGLISH ALUM. 

4. Alumen Romanum. RoMAN ALUM; alſo called alu- 
men rubrum, alumen rutilum, alumen rochi Gallis. Rock, 
RED, or Roch ALUM by the French. 5 

Theſe two latter agree in their general qualities. The 
greateſt quantity of them are artificially produced from 
different minerals, ſuch as a blue flate, which is found 
about Scarborough in Yorkſhire, Preſton in Lancaſhire, a 
whitiſh ſtone at Tolfa near Rome: theſe ſtones by calci- 
nation become richly aluminous, they are then ſteeped in 
water, freſh ſtones being put to the ſame water ſeveral 
times; to this water, after having obtained what it can 
from calcined ſtones, 1s added a ley made with pot-aſh, 
and after this a quantity of urine this laſt is to caſt off 
ſome improper parts, and to prevent the alum from being 
too hard; the alcaline lixivium is neceſſary for bringing 
the alum into a ſolid form: it is by evaporation that the 
cryſtals are obtained. | 

A bituminous earth is met with near Hall, in Saxony, 
which by expoſure to the air grows hot, and at length 
burſts into a lame. In Sweden are ferruginenous pyritæ, 
from which both am and vitriol are obtained. | 

The Engliſh, or common alum, is colourleſs, and com- 
monly in large maſſes, into which it is caſt by melting 
the cryſtals after the alum is perfectly made, and then 
pouring the fuſed matter into veſſels whoſe cavities give 
the forms it appears in. The Roman alum is of a red- 
diſh colour, and in ſmall cryſtalized maſles but its chief 
difference from the Engliſh, is in its being leſs ſtyptic, and 
leſs nauſeous. The name of roch, or rock alum, is ap- 
plied to the Engliſh by us, on account of the hardneſs and 
ſize of the maſſes ; but foreigners apply it to the Roman, 


on account of the hard ſtone, or rock, from which it is 
extracted. | 


Alum hath a peculiarly ſharp, rough, aſtringent taſte ; 
it melts over a gentle fire, ſending up in a vapour a ſixth 
part, or more of its weight, and becomes a light, white, 
ſpongy ſubſtance, called burnt alum; it is the only ſalt, 
that with other animal ingredients, or vegetable matters, 
will make the black phoſphorus ; it dilfotves in about 
twelve times its weight of water; ſolutions of it change 
the blue colours of vegetables into a purple or red, and an 
infuſion of galls, turbid and whitiſh. Upon adding a fixed 
alkaline falt to a diflolution of alum, its earth is precipi- 
tated, and its acid uniting with the alkali, forms a tart. vi- 
triolatum. | 5 

It is uſed by dyers to ſtrike, ſix, clear, and brighten 
their colours; by dipping paper in it, ink is prevented 
trom ſpreading on it; vintners fine their liquors with it ; 
liſners uſe it to dry codfiſh with; and bakers mix it with 
flour to make their bread white: againſt this laſt uſe of 
alum great objeCtions have been made, but without any 
Juſt pretence, for it is entirely innocent. Thoſe who re- 
preſent it as very injurious, {Hould conſider that in every 
pint of pump-water that is generally drank in London, 
where this practice moſt prevails, as much alum is taken, 
or as much of a mixture of the vitriolic acid and linle- 
ſtone, or other matters, any of which are far more excep- 
tionable than alum. | : 
. Medicinally it is uſed as a powerful aſtringent; as ſuch 
it 15 preſcribed to preſerve the gums, alſo to reſtrain ute- 
rine hemorrhages, and check the fluor albus; but though 
in theſe ſort of fluxes it is highly commended, it is rarely 
and with great caution to be admitted in dyſenteries, par- 
ticularly in- the beginning. See STyP. HELv. Pulvis. 

Though celebrated as an aſtringent in ſome caſes, it is no 
leſs extolled in the colic and other painful diſorders of the 
owels, attended with obſtinate conſtipation. See Per- 
cival's Eflays Med. and Exp. vol. ii. The doſes in theſe 
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caſes are from ten to twenty grains, and may be repeated | 


every four, eight, or twelve hours; and when duly per- 
ſiſted in, proves gently laxative, mitigates the pain, 
abates flatulence, mends the - appetite, and ſtrengthens 
the organs of digeſtion. Alum is powerfully tonic, and 
it is reaſonably ſuppoſed to contribute to the relief of pain 


in the inteſtines, by blunting the morbid ſenſibility of 


their nerves. As the mineral acids do, it coagulates the 
blood and juices. In robuſt habits, after due bleedin 

and purging, it cures agues: either of the following uſual 
forms may be given in a morning faſting, until the deſir- 
ed relief is obtained. Dr. Cullen thinks it ought to be 
employed with other aſtringents in diarrhœas. In active 
hæmorrhages it is not uſeful, though a powerful medi- 
cine in thoſe which are paſſive. It ſhould be given in 
ſmall doſes, and gradually increaſed. It has been re- 
commended in the diabetes, but tried without ſucceſs ; 
but joined with nutmeg it has been more ſucceſsful in 
intermittents, given in a large doſe an hour or a little 
longer before the approach 1 the paroxyſm. In gargles, 
in relaxations of the uvula, and other ſwelling of the mu- 
cous membrane of the fauces, diveſted of acute inflam- 
mation, it has been uſed, and advantageouſſy; alſo in 


every ſtate of the cynanche tonſillaris. It is alſo prefer- 


able to white vitriol, or acetated ceruſs, in the ophthal- 
mia membranarum, from two to five grains diflolved in an 
ounce of water. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
K Nuch. moſch. major. & pond. equale alum. rup. f. 
pulv. in tres partes divid. * * cap. i. omn. mane jejuno. 
el. 


R Cort: Peruv. ſubtil. pulv. 3 i. ſeri alum. J vi. m. f. 


hauſt. mane jejun. ſumend. 


The Roman alum is counterfeited with common alum 
coloured; but break it, and the counterfeit will be found 


pale within, while the true is of a deeper red. 


Alum conſiſts of the vitriolie acid, a metallic earth, and 
water; of which laſt its contents are nearly one half of 
the weight of the whole. Expoſed to a moderate heat, 
great part of the water flies off in vapour: urged by a 
ſtronger heat, the acid ſpirit ariſes, leaving the earth be- 
hind. The earth may be ſeparated by diflolving a/um in 


water, then adding a ſolution of alkaline ſalt to it until a 


milkineſs appears, when on ſtanding a little, the earth is 
precipitated ; and by a few ablutions, in boiling water, is 
totally freed from all its alkaline parts. From this earth 


alum may be regenerated by the addition of the oil of vi- 


triol. 


There are many preparations of this drug in uſe, the 
chief of which are as follow: | 
' ALUMEN FEBRIFUGUM, Febrifuge Alum. 


R Alum. 3 lij. in aq. card. tþ i. ſs. ſolut. cui adde pau- 
cul. ſang. drac. colatur evapor. ad ficc. 


Dof. 5 i. ante paroxyſma. 


It is alſo called ſaccharum aluminis, or ſugar of alum 


and azob. | 


AQ. ALUMINOSA. 
R Alum. rup. 3 i. aq. font. J vi. m. This is of ex- 
cellent uſe if ſpungy ulcers are waſhed with it. 
AGA ALUMINIS CoMPosITA, P. L. 1788. Compound 
R. aluminis, zinci vitriolati aa 3 fs. 
Aquæ ferventis fþ ij. pour the water on the alt in aglaſs 
veſſel, and ſtrain it. This was formerly called aqua alumi- 


naſa Bateanea. | 


In ſome of our public hoſpitals, two ounces of each of 

the ingredients are added to a quart of water. 
ALUM. UsruM, Burnt Alum. | 

It is only alum dried in an iron ladle or an earthen veſ- 
ſel over a gentle fire, by which it becomes white, light, 
and ſpungy. It is uſed as an eſcharotic when fungous 
fleſh riſes in ulcers; but it makes the edges of the part to 
which it is applied callous. Mixed with the ſugar which 
is uſed to ſweeten cordial waters, it precipitates the milki- 
neſs that appears when newly diſtilied, and which ſome- 
times continues if not prevented. 1 

_ CoagGurum ALUMINIs, Alum Curd. 

R Albuminis ovi Ne jj. & cum paucul. am. con- 
quaſſat. donec coagulum. =E | 

Riverius firſt gave this preſcription; it is a uſeſul appli- 
cation in chronic inflammations of the eyes attended with 
much weeping; if applied at bed-time : bleeding and 
purging ſhould precede, and bliſters accompany its uſe. 

ALUMINIs PURIFICATIO. P. L. 1788. Purification of 
Alum. R. Aluminis. p. Þ| j. Cretæ p. 3 i. aquæ diſ- 
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the pot-aſh. See CLAVELLATI CI N ERES. —— GLA- 


jaw. | | 
" ALVEOLUS. A little ſocket or trough. | 


into the larger. In inflammatory fevers, this ſymptom is 


kiltatæ M: h j. boil theſe a little, ſtrain, and ſet it by to 


cryſtallize. - 
ALlUMEN CaTENUM, or CATINUM. A name of 


CIALE. So alum that appears like ice was called by 
the ancients. PLUMOSUM. —— UsTUM. See ALU- 
MEN. 
ALUMINͤOS E, Ag, The purging mineralswaters 
are called aluminoſæ. N 
ALUMINATIO. To NOURISH or FEED. 
ALUNSEL. A DRoP. 
ALUS | AY 
iin | CoOMftREY. 
ALUSAR. Manna. 


ALUTA. LEATHER, ſuch as plaſters are ſpread on. | 


called alſo Aluta AÆgyptia. 

ALVEARIUM, from alvcare, a bee-hive. The bot- 
tom of the concha or hollow of the external ear; it ter- 
minates in the meatus auditorius. It is in this cavity 
where the ear-wax is principally lodged. 

ALVEOLARIA PROCESSUS. See MAxILLARIA 
SUPERIORA OsSA. 

ALVEOLI. "Phe ſockets in the jaws in which the 
teeth are ſet; they are lined with a very ſenſible mem- 
brane, which alſo encloſes the roots of the teeth. 
There are uſually ſixteen of theſe ae i or fockets in each 


ALVEUS. Medicinally it is applied to many tubes or 
eanals, through which ſome fluid flows, particularly to 
ducts which convey the chyle from the receptacle thereof 
to the ſubclavian vein. | 


ALVIDUCA. Applied to medicines, it means thoſe | 
which purge. | | 


ALVI FLUXIS. See DIARRHOEA. 


ALVUS. The BxLLY. Celſus uſes this word for the 


belly, relative to the inteſtinal diſcharge, as Hippocrates 
and others uſe the words xaaix, Or xo/Ang cœlid. 
ALYCE, from an, to be anxicns, i. e. that anxiety 


which is attendant on fevers, it is the ſame as ALYSMos, | 


which ſee. | | | 
ALYPIA, ALYPIAS, ALYPUM, from a, neg. and 
aun, pain. The HERB TERRIBLE. It is alſo called white 
turbith. Frutex terribilis, empetrum, thymelæœa, & globu- 
laria fruticoſa. | | | 
It is of no account in medicine; it is a ſpriggy plant, 
reddiſh, with flender ſprays, fine leaves, and thin ſoft 
flowers; the root, like that of beet, are ſlender and fullof an 
acrid juice, the ſeeds have a purgative quality; it is found 
in maritime places: it is alſo the name of a ſpecies 
of ſpurge. | 
ALYSMOS, from axuw, to be uneaſy or anxious. 
AnxItTas, ANXIETY. Hippocrates uſes it to expreſs that 
uneaſineſs that is attendant on acute diſeaſes, which 
makes the patients toſs about, fo that they cannot reſt 
long in the ſame poſture. Duretus diſtinguiſhes between 
the axuopug aveuero; and the axvoprs vavrid ng, The firſt 
is cauſed by an oppreſſion of the vital powers, the latter 
by ſickneſs in the ſtomach but of this aly/mos there are 
reckoned four forts, two of which are attended with fe- 
yer, and two without. It is alſo called .D:aporema—Aporia. 
I. Without fever. „ 
Cauſed by ſomething uneaſy in the ſtomach, hence an 
irregular contraction of the heart, a difficult paſſage of 
the blood through the lungs, and conſequently this anx:e- 


). Uneaſineſs of the ſtomach by ſympathy, as from a 


tone in the kidneys, &. produces this diſorder. 

2. Without fever. 

Cauſed by vapours or ſpaſms in the ſtomach, or other 
viſcera of the belly, as in the cholera morbus, hyſte- 
ria, &c. | 

3. With fever. | | 

From a difficulty in the paſſage of the blood through the 
lungs, which may be from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the 
ſmaller veſſels, in which caſe the blood is thrown by gluts 


attended with a low pulſe, oppreſſion in the breaſt, and 
difhcult breathing. 8 

4. With fever. | 

It happens when a ſtricture of the vena porta prevents 
a free circulation of the blood in the lower belly, in this 
eaſe there is great weight and oppreſſion of the hypochon- 
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quence death, or a gangrene in the liver, whence a fatal 
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dria. This often ends in a polypus, and ſo by conſe- 
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putrid diarrhœa. | 

ALYSSOIDES, from «0;, form; and alyſſum, as be- 
ing formed like alyſſum: 

Miller mentions four ſpecies: Ge | 

The flower is in the form of a trofs, conſifting of four 
leaves; out of the flower-cup the pointal ariſes, which 
afterwards is an elliptical thick fruit, with two cells 
filled with round and flat ſeeds, with borders round 
them. | | 

It is of no remarkable medical efficacy. 

ALYSSON, a name of ſome ſpecies of veronica. 

ALYSSON SILIQUA LATA ASPERA. A ſpecies of lu- 


naria. See alſo ASPIDION. 


ALYSSUM. Mapwor, from a, neg. and avoos, that 
madneſs which the mad dog occaſions by his bite. 

The flowers conſiſt of four leaves expanded in the form 
of a croſs, the fruit is ſhort and ſmooth, containing many 
round ſeeds. _ | 

Boerhaave takes notice of twenty fpecics, all which are 
eſteemed diaphoretic. 

The alyſum of Galen is thought to be a ſpecies of mar- 
rubium. | | 

The alyſſum of Pliny is ſuppoſed to be the mollugo. 

ALYSSUM VERTICILLATUM. See MARRUBLUM vER» 
TICILLATUM. | - 

ALZEMAFOR. CINNABAR. 8 

ALZILAT. The name of a wEIiGHrT of three grains. 

ALZOFAR. BURNT COPPER. 

AMA, AME, or AMES. A ſort of . ſmall caxe, 
Aretæus uſes this word to compare the quantity of helle- 
bore for a doſe. | 


ced by mixing mercury with a metal. 

All metals may be amalgated with mercury, except iron; 
but gold amalgamates the moſt readily of any of them, 
filver next, lead and tin next, copper with difficulty, and 
iron ſcarce at all. | 

To amalgamate gold is to reduce it to a paſte by unit- 
ing it with quickſilver, with this paſte ſilver and other 
metals are gilt. | 

AMALGAMA of GOLD. | 

Diſſolve pure gold in aqua regia until the liquor is {1- 
turated, dilute the ſolution with twelve times its quantity 
of pure water, put into it ſome poliſhed plates of cop- 
per, and the powder of gold will fall upon them; let it 
ſtand in a due degree of heat until the liquid is no longer 
turbid by adding copper}; ſhake the plates, that all the gold 
may fall to the bottom, pour off the liquor, waſh the pre- 
cipitated powder with water, dry it, and in a glaſs mortar 
reduce it to an amalgama with quickſilver. Atter the 
amalgama 1s once formed, this, and all the reſt, will re- 
ceive more and more quickſilver, at the pleaſure of the 
operator, | 

By amalgamation we fee that quickſilver is the true 
ſolvent fluid of metals. All the metals may be mixed to- 
gether by being firſt, made into an amalgama. 

There are various methods of making , which 
may be ſeen in any of the ſyſtematical chemical writings. 

All amalgamas are white, from whatever metal pre- 
pared. 

The chemical character of amalgama is A. A. A. 

_ AMALGAMA of SILVER. 

Precipitate pure ſilver from aqua fortis, and procced as 
with copper. | 2 

 AMALGAMA of LEAD. 

Melt pure lead in an iron ladle, then put to it an equal 
quantity of pure quickſilver made hot, {tir them with an 
iron rod, to mix them, let them cool, and then you take 
ont a filver-coloured maſs which is hard, but by rubbing 
becomes ſofter; put this maſs into a glaſs mortar, and rub 
it, and add what quantity of quickſilver you plcaſe, and 
it will be united to it moſt intimately. 

AMALGAMA of TIN. 

Proceed as with lead. 
boy AMALGAMA of COPPER. : 

Saturate the beſt aqua fortis with pure copper, then 
dilute the ſolution with twelve times its quantity of pure 
water; into the liquor, when it is hot, put plates of Po- 
liſhed iron, and the copper will precipitate as the iron dit 
ſolves ; proceed till no more copper falls, pour oft the li- 
quor, and waſh the precipitated powder with hot watt 


until it is inſipid, dry the powder perfectly, put it in a glais 
mortar 


AMALGAMA. In chemiſtry it is a ſubſtance produ- 
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EEE muſhroom, &c. 


ö 2 | a pale red within when young, and of a deeper red when 
EX older; it is, at its firſt appearance, of a round figure, and 


1 cloſe; on the top is a diſagreeable ſoftneſs, equal and 
EZ white, the matter within is very white, with ſhort and 
EZ thick ſtalks. They grow in meadows and commons that 


XZ ſoon after ſpringing up as poſſible, for they contain an 
= oily and a ſaline part, and if they ſtay long before they | 
are gathered, their ſalts become more active and hurtful; 
hence thoſe which grow on hot beds, having more oil, are 


which ſome perſons experience after eating them, among 


= the ſtalks, the globular parts, and 
WE membranes, may be obſerved, with a good glaſs, many 
EZ ſmall worms ſhaped like adders, and with ſcarlet heads; 
ſome muſhrooms contain more, others fewer of theſe ani- 
EZ malculz, to avoid which, examine the muſhrooms well, 
and waſh thoſe that are to be eaten in ſalt and water, 
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patient, which increaſes to a conſiderable degree of ſick- 


AM A 1 


mortar, and by rubbing, incorporate an equal quantity of 
hot quickfilver- | 


GAMATIO. AMALGAMATION, or to amal- 
"AE" Rulamd defines it, a calcination of metals by 
mercury. 


AMALT. The abbreviation for amaltbæum. 

AMAMELIS. The amamelis of Hippocrates is gene- 
rally allowed to be the ſame with the epimelis of Dioſco- 
rides, which is the ſmall baſtard medlar. 1 

There is another medlar in Italy, called the epimelis, 

mM. 
10 TANIT A, Fungi et 'Tubera. The fungus produc- 
tions called MUSHR@OMS, TRUFFLES, &c. 

Among the ancients theſe are not taken any notice of, 
except by Oribaſius, Paulus Ægineta, and N. Myrepſus. 

Tournefort enumerates eighty-three ſpecies. 

Nero called muſhrooms Bpwpa Ne, the victuals of the 
gods, becauſe the emperor Claudius died by eating them, 
And was afterwards deified. —_ 7 1 

The different ſpecies are alſo called boletus cervi, tu- 
berca, cervinaz CHAMPIGNONS by the French, more, 


"{manite now are underſtood of the fungus terræ, the 
only ſorts. of which in uſe, are the MUSHROOM and the 
MORILLE. | 

The true muſhroom, called by the French, champig- 
non, is known by its external whiteneſs, and by being of 


not much larger than a ſmall nut; after they have a little 
unfolded their membranes, they appear red, full, and 


? | have a good ſoil: they ſhould be gathered for eating as 


o 


EE the beſt. | | 
lo various cauſes are attributed the diſagreeable effects, 
is noted by many as probable : in 


etween the little 


rhrowing away thoſe that have many of theſe worms. See 


When offended by eating them, ſome of the following 
== ſymptoms are produced; a qualmiſhneſs firſt affects the 


== neſs, ſwelling of the ſtomach or of the belly, reſtleſſneſs, 
= giddineſs, a palpitation of the heart, heartburn, colic, hic- 
= cough, diarrhoea, accompanied with a teneſmus, fluſhing 
EZ heat in the ſkin, with more or leſs of redneſs there, and 
ſwelling in the face, and ſometimes a ſenſation all over 
the body, which reſembles what is felt from a general 
selling; the patient ſtares in an unuſual manner, all ob- 
jects appear different from what they did before; a dif- 
= ficulty of breathing comes on, and the mind is ſtrangely 
confuſed: delirium, trembling, watching, fainting, cold- 
weats, apoplexies, and convulſions have been conſequen- 
ces following the eating of this ſort of fungus. 

For the relief of perſons under theſe circumſtances, 
ſpeedily as poſſible give from gr. x. to Oi. of white vitriol, 
diſſoved in a draught of warm water; and if the ſickneſs 
| ſtill urgent, repeat the ſame quantity two or three times, 

that the ſtomach may be well emptied ; after which give 
2 draught now and 4 made of ſharp vinegar, a large 
ipoonful in a glaſs of water, which ſweeten to the palate. 

© poiſon is not of the acid kind, ſo fat broths and oily 
medicines are uſeleſs. After evacuations upwards, pro- 
cure a paſſage downwards; if the patient cannot {ſwallow 
Purgatives, let cathartic glyſters be given. After due 
Aacuations upward and downward, beſides the vinegar as 

above, cyder, and perry, that is briſk and ſparkling, may be 
dow and then given. Dr. Mead extols the ſalme mix- 
ture. If any paralytic ſymptoms appear, apply ſinapiſms 
er bliſters. Perhaps electricity may be happily uſed in 
ſuch like inſtanees. 


tenacioufl 


in medicine. 


The MoRILLE is a kind of ſpring muſhroom, as large as 
a nut, oblong, ſhrivelled, tender, porous, and cavernous 
like the honeycomb, of a yellowiſh white colour, or in- 
clining to red, and ſometimes blackiſh 3 they are not ſo 


frequently hurtful as the common muſhrooms. They are 


e on moiſt graſſy ſoils, in woods, and on the roots 
of trees. | : 


AMARA. BirTTERs. 


Bitterneſs is occaſioned by an acid, joined with an earthy 
alkaline, and ſulphureous ſubſtance. 


4 3 loſe their bitterneſs by the addition of alkaline 
alts. 

Bitters yield their virtues both to watery and ſpirituous 
menſtrua; they yield very little of their taſte by diſtilla- 
tion, either to water or to ſpirit, nay, the bitterneſs is ſo 

y detained as to be improved in many ex- 
tracts. | 

They participate of the virtues of aſtringents and aro- 
matics. Their general effects are, to conſtringe the fi- 
bres of the ſtomach and inteſtines, to warm the habit, 
and to promote the natural evacuations, particularly of 
ſweat and urine. In weakneſs of the ſtomach, loſs of 
appetite, indigeſtion, and the like diſorders, proceeding 
from the laxity of the fibres, or a coldneſs of the habit, 
medicines of this tribe do ſingular ſervice. On the con- 
trary, when the fibres are too tenſe, or when the heat of 
the conſtitution exceeds what health requires, bitters very 
ſenſibly increaſe theſe diſorders, and if their uſe is perſiſt- 
ed in, the conſequences may be fatal. | 

Strong bitters are the moſt diaphoretic, and apreeable 
ones the moſt ſtomachic; as ſtomachics, bitter infuſions 
ſhould not be ſtrong, but light and agreeable. 

Bitters are ſuppoſed to be powerful anthelmintics, but 
worms hve longer in an infuſion of aloes than in roſe 
water; hence they do not ſeem likely to deſtroy them in 
our bodies. . 

As bitters neutralize acids, ſee Percival's Eſſays, Med. 
and Exp. their uſe, when acidities prevail in the ſto- 
mach, is obvious. In ſuch caſes they may be conſidered 
as indicated on a double account, viz. to correct the diſ- 
eaſe when preſent, and by their bracing and corroborating 
effects, to removè the cauſe of it. When given with 
ſuch intentions, they ſhould be infuſed in brandy, or in 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt wines. | | 

It is generally Paid, that b:tters are adminiſtered as a 
ſubſtitute to the bile, but though with this direct view 
they are improperly employed, as being antiſeptic, re- 
tarders, and moderators of fermentation, and conſequent- 
ly oppoſite in their effects to the bile; yet in diſorders 
where the bile is defeCtive, they are adminiſtered with 
conſiderable advantage, as they check the general ten- 
dency to ſourneſs in the firſt paſſages, which is ſo con- 
ſtantly an attendant on a defective bile, and alſo to allay 
the troubleſome ferment there, which is ſo injurious by 


producing flatulencies. 


AMARA DULCIS, DuLcamaRa. Woopy NICHT- 
SHADE. 


BITTER SWEET. See SOLANUM LIGNOSUM. 
AMARA, Tint. The bitter tincture. See GEnT1- 
ANA. | | 

AMARACUS SAMPSUCHUS. 
MAJORI FOLIO. | 
AMARUM SIMPLEX, Infuſ. See GENTIANA. 
AMARANTHUS, alſo called fos amoris, chryſanthe- 
mos, helichryſus, amaranthus maximus, blitum maxim. 
FLOWER-GENTLE, and FLORAMOUR | 

It runs up to three or four feet in height, with chan- 
nelled ſtalks, which ſend out ſeveral branches, bearing 
large broad leaves, ending in a long point, of a light 
green, and often alittle reddiſh. On the tops of the ſtalks 
grow long ſpikes of deep red ſtamineous flowers, hanging 
downwards, which if gathered in time keep their colour 
very well. The ſeeds are ſmall and flattiſh, of a reddiſh 
white colour, and ſhining. This plant is of very little uſe 
in medicine, but in the garden it deſerves ſome notice. 
It flowers in July and Auguſt; in winter the ſtalks rot a- 
way to the ground: that called Luræus, is a ſpecies of 
goldilocks. See ELICHRYSUM. = Luræus LATIFo- 


See MaJoRANnA 


Llus. German goldilocks. | 
AMARANT OIDES, from ayaparbeg, amaranthus, and 

#1 og, form. GLOBE AMARANTHUS, or EVERLASTING 

FLOWER, called Gnaphalio. 
There are four or five different 


ſpecies, but of no uſe 
Miller's Dict. | 
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ues for ſome hours, and ſometimes days, and then diſap- 


enumerates the ſpecies from the following cauſes, viz. 
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AMARELLA, fo Geſner names the polygala, which 
ſee. | 
AMARUS. Dvurcts oRIENTALIS. See CosTUs. 
— —— Sal. See CATHARTICUS SAL. 
AMATORIA FEBRIS. See CHxrorosrs. In Vo- 
el's Noſology, amatoria is defined to be a fever of a few 
Been e beginning with a great degree of cold- 
neſs, and ariung from expectation of marriage. 
VENIFICIA, i. e. PHILTRA, See PHILTRON. 
AMATORIUS. Thus the muſculus ob/:quus ſuperior, 
or trochlearis, and the obliquus inferior oculi, are named 
by ſome; from amo, 1 love: ogling is performed by this 
muſcle. : R e 
AMATZQUITL, vel unedo papyracea, Nieremberg. 
The wood 1s of a light texture, the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the lemon-tree, but are hairy, and more painted; 
the fruit are large as Pontic nuts, divided into white grains 
of the ſame ſhape and nature with thoſe of a fig. It 1s 
met with in warm countries only. A decoCtion of the 
bark of its root is commended in fevers. _ 
AMAUROSIS, from apaupow, obJjcure. It is a decay 
or loſs of ſight, when no fault is obſerved in the eye, ex- 
cept that the pupil is ſomewhat enlarged and motionleſs. 
The Latins call this diſorder a gutta ſerena: ſome amblys- 
#ia—Cataratta nigra offuſcatio, cecitas minor, mydria/1s. 
Mr. de St. Yves diſtinguiſhes this diſeaſe into the per- 
fect and imperfect kinds. The perfect is when there is 
a total blindneſs ; the imperfect is when there is at leaſt a 
power of diſtinguiſhing light from darkneſs. There is a 
periodical ſort, which comes on inſtantaneouſly, contin- 


pears; but it often returns, as in hyſterical and hypochon- 
driacal people, &c. In another ſpecies, the pupil is al- 
ways contracted, whether the unaffected eye is open or 
ſhut. In infants attended with this complaint, the pupil 
is oft of its natural ſize, but no movement is obſerved there, 
however expoſed to the light. The nyctalops is ſuppoſed 
by ſome to bea ſpecies of this complaint. 

The different cauſes are a palſy in the optic nerve, or 


the retina, proceeding from a flight apoplexy, &c. a tu- 


mor, or a plethora in the adjacent parts; a tranſlation of 
morbid matter from ſome other part of the optic nerve, 
to the retina; a venereal, or a rheumatic humour, may, 
by falling on the eye, be the cauſe. Suppreſſed periodi- 
cal evacuations, vapours, hyſteric, and other nervous ſymp- 
toms, external injuries, a preternatural contraction, as 
well as too great a dilatation of the iris, or whatever in- 
tercepts the nervous influence in the eye, may produce 
this diſeaſe. In the middle of the optic nerve runs that 
branch of the carotid artery which enters into the eye; 
this artery being diſtended may preſs the nerve, and ren- 
der it paralytic; this ſeems to be the cauſe of the perio- 
dical ſpecies. Depletion enters too into the liſt of cauſes, 
whether it is natural or artificial; but of all the kinds, 
that from the genitals knits the eyes the moſt. 

Dr. Cullen, in his Syn. Noſol. Method. ranks this genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſæſteſiæ: and 


compreffion, debility and its cauſes, ſpaſm, and the ap- 
plication or the ſwallowing of poiſons. 

On diſſection after the death of patients who had been 
afflicted with this kind of blindneſs, in ſome the optic 
nerve was found too much extenugted; flaccid, and by 
far too ſmall; in others it was compreſſed by extravaſated 
blood, or by a tumor, or- by a turgeſcency of the artery 
which paſſes through it. ED RES? 

The phlegmatic, cacheCtic, aged, thoſe with weak nerves, 
or that have been ſubjected to ſeverities or exceſſes, and 
perſons labouring under irregular or ſuppreſſed periodical 
diſcharges, are the principal ſubjects of this diſorder. 

'The figns that indicate the preſence of this diforder are 
generally the blackneſs of the pupil of the eye, its ſize be- 
ing larger or leſs than uſual, and its not contracting nor 
dilating when expoſed to a great degree of light. Its ap- 
proach 1s generally attended with pain in the head, and 
as the pain derten this diſorder increaſes, though ſome- 
times an abſolute blindneſs comes on without any previous 
complaint. When it comes on without pain, and one 
eye only is affected, no defect is perceived until the ſound 


eye is cloſed, then the pupil of the diſeaſed eye dilates, 
though expoſed to a ſtrong light; and when the other 


eye is opened, it contracts to its natural ſize again; In in- 
fants, the pupil is ſometimes of a natural ſize, though it 
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hath no movement, and thus they continue during many 
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months, or perhaps a year or more, before they can f.. 
When pregnancy, ſuppreſſed. periodical diſcharges, ner. 
vous diforders, or vapours are the cauſe, a head-ach 
vertigo, drowſineſs, noiſe in the ears, &c. often uſher 
in this diſorder; but as in tlieſe caſes it is periodicy! 
ſo it frequently returns, but ſoon ſpontaneouſly pafſes 
away. 
The prognoſtics are generally unfavourable: if thiz 
blindneſs ſucceeds a fever, comes on in the aged or very 
infirm, a cure is not to be expected; if one eye fails, the 
other ufually ſoon follows; but if the caſe is ſligbt, the 
habit of body robuſt, if it happens after the meaſies or 
the ſmall-pox, or in pubertine virgins, it is ſometimez 
cured. | 

Obſerve to diſtinguiſh this diſorder from the glaucom; 
or the cataract, and a vertigo. | 

In order to the cure, an attention to the cauſe will he 
the firſt ſtep to the direction of proper remedies. 

According to the plethora attending, let the evacuations 
be directed; if it is ſanguine, make a free uſe of the 
lancet; if ſerous, purges, diuretics, and bliſters will be 
proper; and an emetice may be adminiſtered, if indicated 
by any diforder in the ſtomach. 


caule, allo when a palſy in the retina is ſuſpected, vale- 
rian may be mixed with the bark, and taken in as large 
a dole as will agree with the ſtomach, every night and 
morning, waſhing them down with a drau;z}kt of the in- 
fuſion of ſage, roſemary, or other aromatic herbs, and 
forty drops of the tincture of ſoot mixed in it. 

Be particularly careful to keep the bowels lax, and to 
this end ſmall doſes of calomel, mixed with aloetic pur- 
gatives, are to be preferred. | 

If bliſters are applied to the nape of the neck, place 
them high thereon 3 but if a palſy in the retina be the 
ſuſpected cauſe, the propereſt place for a bliſter will be 
over the ſupra orbital hole, through which the nervey paſs 
and ſpread on the forehead. | 

The forchead may be rubbed twice in the day with the 
linimentum ammoniz of the London Diſpenſatory, and 1 
flannel rag moiſtened in the ſame may remain there in 
the interval; bur a bliſter is preferable. 

Bliſters and iſſues ſhould be kept open as long as poſ- 
ſible. Setons on the back part of the neck are uſeful. 

If periodical evacuations are ſuppreſſed, endeavour to 
promote their return; and, in cale of failure, ſub!litutc 
ſome proper artificial diſcharge. | 
In caſe of any acrid humour being tranſlated from the 
ſurface of the body, endeavour to repel it by gentie aper- 
tives, and proper ſudorifics. | | 

Externaliy: let the ſteams of hot ſpirit of wine, of 
of coffee, be paſſed two or three times a day through 1 
funnel to the eye; this, with a cooling light diet, and 
repeated purging, hath been followed by a complete ct. 

Sternutatories are ſometimes of ſingular fervice ; tv 
or three grains of the reſin of guaiacum ſnuffed up de 
noſe, diſcharges a large quantity of ſerum; and to ths 
ſame purpoſe any of the volatile alcaline ſpirits may de 
uſed, being firſt diluted properly. „„ 

Heiſter aſſerts the ſucceſs of aromatics, carmivativc 
and attenuants, particularly of mercurials in {mall doſes 
Pitcairn declares the fame. Coward fays, that volatile, 
chalybeats, mercurials, cephalics, and nervous medicines 
are the proper ones. Riverius informs us, that cup!» 
with ſcarification on the back part of the head, hath 5c 
ſpeedily followed with ſucceſs. | 

If all the above fail, a ſalivation has ſucceedes, and 
ſo may be tried; but ſmall doſes of calomel, or rather 
the following folution, may be given and continued ts 
three, or more months. It anſwers the ends of a PINE 
tion, and is both more agreeable and ſafe. — 

R Hydrargyri muriati gr. vii. ſp. vini Gallic. 15 " - 
cap. cochl. magn. mane nocteque in decoct. rad, fas 
paril. th B. Z 6 

See Heiſter's Surgery, Hoffman's Med. Rat. Sylt. . 1 
Yves on the diſeaſes of the eyes. Mead's Cautious # 
Precepts. London Med. Journal, ii. 10. Wallis's, 9% 
| vages's Noſology of the Eyes, p. 151; &c. 271. „urn 
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AMAZONUM PASTILLUS. The AMAZONS 6 
Theſe troches were formerly prepared of the ; r * 


} 


In phlegmatic habits, and when a rheumatiſm is the 


* . 
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ſmallage and aniſe, the tops of wormwood, of myrrh, 
peppers a 3 name of the MANGO TREE. See MANGA. 
AMBAIBA. It is a tall tree growing in Braſil, with 
but few branches at the top, the trunk is hollow its whole 
length, except that its cavity 18 divided by a tranſverſe 
embrane at every two or three inches diſtance, in the 
middle of which is a ſmall hole. The root is very hard, 
even ſo as by a gentle friction to afford fire enough to 
burn cotton, and ſuch like matter. The buds afford a 
zuice that is cooling, if mixed With gruel. This the In- 
dians call tipioca. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
AMBAILVINGA. It is a tree whoſe leaves are ſo 
rough that they may be uſed to poliſh hard wood. Sce 
Rail Hiſt. Plant. 5 
AM ALAM, an Indian tree, alſo called manga. It 
ſo reſembles the cat-abolam, that few care to deſcribe 


dueeir difference. The root, uſed as a peſſary, promotes 


the menſes; the bark and the juices are effectual againſt 
dyſenteries; and a decoction of the wood is commended 
againſt a gonorrhœa. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
AMBAPAIA, an Indian tree, which is alſo called 
MAamiutras : 
AMBARFE, the name of a large tree growing in the 
Indies. Sec LEMERY de Drogues. | 
AMBARUM. AMBERGISE, ſee AMBRA CINERACEA. 
AMBARVALIS, FLOS, from the Latin word ambire. 
A name of the polygala, or milk-wort. [2 7 
AMBE, auen, a LIP, EDGP. Or BORDER, called alfo amb. 
An inſtrument uſed in diſlocations of the humerus. 
Hippocrates has taken notice of it in his treatiſe de Arti- 
cul. ſect. vi. and it is called Hippocrates's ambe. Ga- 
len explains the word ambe, by ogpuwd'ns ETALArarG, an 
eminence like a border; and ſays, that the whole ma- 


= chine takes that name, becauſe its extremity runs out 
EZ with an edge like the lip or brim of a pot towards the in- 


terior cavity, which, as well as the edge or border of any 


7 thing on the top or extremity, are ſignified by the word 
= ambe. | 


When the head of the humerus reſts in the axilla, this 


EE inſtrument is ſometimes of ſervice, but in no other caſe 


and even here it 15 rarely uſed, ior when gentle methods 


fail, violence ſeldom ſucceeds. 


Heiſter gives an account of the ambe in his Surgery 
and ſo does Petit in his Diſorders of the Bones. 
Ambe is alſo a name of the tree called manga. 
AM ELA, a Turkiſh, Arabian, and Perſian name of 
a tree, called charamorsz in Engliſh, purging cornered 
= nut. There are two ſpecies. Sec Parkinſon's Her- 
al. 


AMBERBOI. The Turkiſh name for the cyanus ori- 


BE cntalis odoratus, or ſweet ſultan. 


Mr. Vaillant, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Sci- 
ences for 1718, enumerates eleven ſpecies. See James's 
Med. Dick. article AMBERBOL. 

AMBI. See AMBE. | 
_ AMBIA MONARD. A yellow liquid bitumen, ſmell- 
ing like tacamahaca. It flows from a fountain ncar the 
Indian fea its medicinal properties are the ſame as thoſe 
of tacamahaca, or of caranna. 

ANBIDEXTER. AmPHIpExi0s. A man equally 
active with both hands, ready at all points. 

 AMBLOSIS, from &jCaow, to cauſe abortion, a miſcar- 
ge. See ABORTUS. 
_AMIBLOTICA. Medicines which occaſion abortion. 


Hallcard, 


AMBLYOGMOS, AMBLY0$SM0Os, from ap6aug, dull. 
DiuxEss oF $1GHT. | 
Hippocrates often uſes this word. © He ſays this dimneſs 
7; ight, and corruſcations of light ſeeming to dart before 
6 a rin among the ſymptoms of an approaching hæ- 
= 2 es continual fevers and genuine tertians. Some- 
EIN 2 = the word amblyoſmos to expreſs the ſame 
ky: 2 alen explains this word by abortus, but he miſ- 
[ 8 
- 2 e from ayCxug, dull, and wh the eye. 
1 . ts Aetii: Viſus Hebetudo.— BOERHAAVE. It 
- 90icurity of fight, without apparent defect in the 


Orga p 
gan. See AMAUROs1s and DySOPIA. 


3 e N means by this word, in His Aph. xxxi. ſect. 
— unnels of fight to which old people are ſubject. 
was and Actuarius uſe it to expreſs a gutta ſerena. 
uarlus ſays, that there is a manifeſt, but not a viſi- 
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ble cauſe of this dulneſs of ſight, for neither the coats, 
nor the humours of the eye, are diſordered; and that a 
defect of the nervous influence is the probable cauſe. See 
his work, De Meth. Med. lib. ii. cap. 7. 

The amblyopia is ſaid by ſome others to be fourfold ! 
ſee, lit, Myopia, or Jhort-/ightedneſs: 2dly, Preſbyte, 
or /ceing only at a great diſtance: 3dly, Nyctalopia, or ſee- 
mg only in the night : Athly, Amaurgſis, dulneſs of fight. 
Dr. Cullen places this word in his Noſology as ſynony- 
mous with the word Dysop1a, which ſee; which is his 
generic term for thoſe diforders in and of the eye, called 
myopia, &c, The amblyopia of ſome writers, is the 
amaurolis of Dr. Cullen. See Wallis's Sauvages's Noſo- 
logy of the Eyes, p. 151, &c. for that called Diss1To- 
RUM, 1. e. DYSOPIA DIiSSITORUM. —— LUSCORUM, 1. e. 
DYSOPIA LATERALIS8, —— CREPUSCULARIS, i. e. Dy- 
SOPIA TENEBRARUM. MERIDIANA, i. e. DY$SOPIA 
LUMINIS. PROXIMORUM, i. e. DYSOPIA PROXIMO- 
RUM. See DYSSOPIA. HYDROPHTHALMICA, i. e 
Caiico HuMoRUM. See CALI1Go. | | 

AMBL YOSMOS. See AMBLYOGMOS. 

AMBO: See MANGA. DO 


AMBON. The edge of the ſockets in which the 


heads of the large bones are lodged. 
AMBRA. AMBER. Alſo Ambar. 
Amber is the name which the Italians and French have 
given to amber; what the Arabians call amber is quite 
different from the ſuccinum, for they call amber, karabe, 
an attractor of firaws. The Greeks call amber, harpax 


and the Syrians call it harpaga, ſnatcher, becauſe it 


ſnatches ſtraws, &c. 


The Arabians ſay that the black poplar affords amber: 
they call the poplar, haur, and the tear of the poplar hau- 


rus, which was changed to hambrus, to ſignify amber, or, 


according to ſome, into avrum and abrum, and thence into 
ambram, to ſignify the tear of the poplar; and probably 
from the likeneſs of the poplar gum and amber the ſame 
name obtained for both. _ 

Leo Africanus ſays, that the whale is called hambara by 
the inhabitants of Fez and Morocco, which perhaps gave 
riſe to the notion that amber was the dung or the ſpawn 
of the whale. ; | 

By ambra the Arabians mean what we call ambragriſea; 
and by amber they mean what the Greeks call naphtha. 

_ AMBRA-CINERACEA, } alſo named /ucci/num-griſe- 
GRISEA, ſum, ſuccinm=cinereum, am- 
barium, ambra-arabibus, and in Unglith AMBERGRISE. 

Much of it is met with in the Indian ocean; pieces of a 
conſiderable weight have been found in the northern ſeas. 
Sometimes it is ſeen floating on the ſurface of the ſeas, at 
others adhering to rocks, and not unfrequently found in 
the ſtomachs of fiſhes, and now and then it is thrown on 
the ſhore; but it is found moſt plentifully about the iſland 
of Madagaſcar and the Molucca iſlands. According to an 
account in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 385, and 
387. this drug is only the produce of the male ſperma- 


to twelve inches diameter, lying looſe in a large oval 
bag three or four feet deep or wide, nearly in the form of 
an ox's bladder, with a pipe running into and through the 
penis, four or five feet below the navel, and three or four 
feet above the anus. 'This bag 1s almoſt full of a deep 
orange- coloured liquor, not quite ſo thick as oil, of the 
ſame ſcent as the ambergriſe which ſwims in it. Theſe 
balls of ambergriſe ſeem to be in lamina like onions, and 
in the fluid pieces of the laminæ are found. There are two, 
three, or four balls in a bag. Where one whale hath theſe 
balls, three or four hath only the liquor in the bag. Some 
fiſhermen obſerve that theſe balls are only in the old and 
well-grown whales. The rarity of catching a female whale 
renders it difficult to ſay that they do not produce any am- 
bergriſe. It may be obſerved that, as there is only one 
bag, it is probably the urinary bladder, and the balls, pre- 
ternatural concretions formed there, as the bezoars are in 
their reſpective ſituations. Neumann thinks it is a bitu- 
men, ſce his Chem. Works; and of the ſame opinion are 
many others; but a paper hath very lately been preſented 
to the Royal Society, by Dr. Swediar, which aſſerts its 
animal production, and declares it to be the indurated feces 
of the ſpermaceti whales. It is remarkable that Meſſue 
ſaith, it is the ſpawn of the whale-fiſh. - 

Pure ambergri/e is ſo light that it ſwims in rectified ſpirit 


of wine; it grows ſoft in a very gentle heat; it is opake, 


rugped, 


See SUCCINUM. 


'ceti whale it is there ſaid to conſiſt of balls from three 
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rugged, of a greyiſh aſn- colour, mingled with yellow and | great weakneſs : becauſe aſcending and deſcending exer. 
blackiſh veins, and ſpeckled with greeniſh ſpots; it breaks ciſes the whole body more than the plain does. If the 
like wax; it hath no particular taſte, though ſoftiſh, oily, | viſcera are weak, riding is to be preferred to walking, 


and ſomewhat aromatic; it affords but little to the ſmell, 


except it is heated, and then it is very fragrant; ſet on 
fire, its odour is like that of burning amber: with a ſmall 
degree of heat it melts into an oil, and in a great heat it 
is volatile. . 

The genuine is ſpeckled with green; the more it is va- 
riegated, the worſe; the beſt is of an aſh-colour, the worſt 
ſorts approach to a deep black. | 

It is ſoluble in boiling ſpirit of wine; from which, if 
the ſaturated ſolution be ſet in a very cold place, a part of 
the ambergriſe concretes into a whitiſh unctuous ſub- 
ſtance. Diſtilled it yields an aqueous phlegm, a brown 
acidulous ſpirit, a deep-coloured oil, a thicker balſam, and 
ſometimes a little concrete ſalt. The ſpirit, oil, balſam 
and ſalt, are ſimilar to thoſe obtained from amber, except 
that the oil is more agreeable to the ſmell. | | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up near 4th of its weighr 
of ambergriſe. According to Neumann, if the ſpirit is 
impregnated with a little eſſential oil, the ambergriſe will 
diſſolve more readily in it. A deeper coloured tincture 
1s made with alchol, but not a ſtronger. Dulcified acids 
and alkaline ſpirits have no effect upon it; water and ex- 
preſſed oils have as little. 

It is one of the moſt agreeable perfumes, it heightens 
the natural odour of other bodies; but the great ſecret to 
this end is, to add it ſo ſparingly, that while it improves 
the ſmell of that to which it is added, its own may not be 
diſcovered. From two grains to a ſcruple it is a high cor- 
dial and powerful antifalmodicy though the common 
doſe is from two to four grains, which may be given in an 
egg lightly poached. Riverius ſays that ambergriſe is a 


ſpecific againſt the fames canina. 


Walking preſerves and riding recovers health the beſt, 
AMBULATIVA A ſpecies of herpes. See Herpes, 
Spec. 3 and 4. | | | 
AMBULO. The name of a diſeaſe, called alſo fat. 
lentus, and furioſus, allo flatus 1 It is a diſten- 
tion or inflation attended with pain, and variouſly pe. 
riodical. It is cauſed by vapours ſhooting through various 
parts of the body. See D. D. Joh. Michael. Prax. Clin. 
Special. Caſ. 19. | . | 
AMBULON. A tree which grows in the iſland of 
Aruchit ; the bark ſends out a fruit like ſugar, of the bulk 
of coriander ſeed. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 

AMBUSTA. Buxrxs, called alſo cau/is. Dr. Cullen 
places this caſe as a variety of the phlogoſis erythema, 
Burns and ſcalds differ not as to any conſideration re. 
ſpecting the cure. A burn is from ſolid ſubſtances, but 
conſidered in the effect on the injured body: a ſcald 
is a burn from any hot fluid, or {lid when in a fluid 
ſtate. ; 

Their danger is according to the degree, the part in- 
jured, the peculiarity of the conſtitution, and conſequent 
ſymptoms. And wounds from burns are more liable to 


cauſes. x 

Burns may be ranked into four kinds. 

1ſt. When a redneſs in the part is attended with heat 
and pain. | | 1 

2dly. When after the burn there ariſe puſtules or bliſ- 
ters with pain. | ES 

0b When the ſkin and ſubjacent fat are byrrt to a 
cruſt. 


4thly. When the burning goes to the bone. 


A counterfeit as well as adulterated ſort is too often to 
be met with; the firſt generally conſiſts of muſk, civet, 
ſtorax, labdanum, aloes wood, mixed together; the latter 
of a large quantity of bullock's blood duly flavoured with 
muſk and civet. | 

| ESSENT. VEL TINCT. AMBRAGRIS. 
R Ambragriſeæ opt. O ij. ſpt. vini R. 3 ij. m. 
el, 

: R Ambragriſeæ opt. 3 ij. moſch. opt. gr. ĩij. ſpt. vin. R. 

xij. m. : 
| Ju vel TincT. AMBRAGRISE# Cor. VEL REGIA. 

R Ambragriſee opt. 5 ij. moſch. 9 i. zibeth. gr. x. ol. 
cinnam. gut. vi. ol. Rhodi gut. iv. ſpt. vin. R. (cum flor. 


'The two firſt reſemble an inflammation, and arc to be 
conſidered as ſuch, from an external cauſe; the third a 
gangrene, and the fourth a ſphacelus. | 

In general, burns and ſcalds of any conſequence require 
bleeding and repeated gentle purging, to prevent or to 
reduce inflammation. If lightning was the cauſe, the in- 
ternal uſe of cordials are required. And, if the pain is 
great, though a fever attends, anodynes internally will 
be neceſſary. | | : 

br order to the Cure of the Firſt Kind. 

Medicines that neither heat nor cool in a great degree 
are to be preferred. Cold water may be uſed in the 
ſlighter caſes by means of linen rags dipped into it, and 


form a cicatrix than when they are produced by other 


roſar. & flor. aurant. impregn.) 3 iv. ſs. m. the application repeated as often as they become either dry , 
A few drops of any of theſe tinCtures, ſtrongly flavours | or warm. In the ſame manner brandy and rectified ſpirit 
2 large quantity of inodorous matter. of wine may be applied, repeating the dreſſings until the 
The beſt way to prepare theſe tinCtures is to make the | pain abates, and then, in their ſiead, the camphorated 
ſpirit immer with the ambergriſe until it is duly diſſolved, | ſpirit of wine is to be preferred. 
after which the other ingredients may be added; the va-] Vinous ſpirits, if applied before the bliſters ariſe, 
pours exhaled during the ſimmering, poſſeſs hardly any of | generally prevent them, and always moderate the inflam- ; 
the flavour of the ambergriſe, though water is ſo itrongly | mation; as da alſo any volatile ſpirits—but, if the injury | 
ſcented with it by diſtillation. is on a membranous or tendinous part, it is beſt to mis 
J The tincture is beſt for medicinal purpoſes when made | oil with the ſpirit, otherwiſe it will too much criſp the ; 
| with ambergriſe alone. Hoffman obſerves, that it then | part, and may occaſion a contraction there. | 
| does not affect the patient with that vapouriſhneſs uſually | To the ſame purpoſe as the above, and in want of them, 5 
0 complained of when-muſk, &c. are in the compoſition. If | any of the following may be uſed: — The white of eggs 
| the tincture is of a due ſtrength, and is dropped into a | beat thin; vinegar, in a quart of which one handful of, 
„ little water, a very milky appearance ee follows. | common ſalt is diſſolved; the pickle from olives; the 
i See Neuman's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Medica. brine from cabbage ; oil of turpentine ; any cooling oil or 8 
ji AMBRETTE. The French name of abelmoſchus. liniment. | 
i AMBROSIA. The name of a ſweet ſhrub, anciently The Second kind. 
1 made uſe of for making of garlands. | Emollients are here required to ſoften the corrugated | 
| It is a name of the BoTRys, which ſee; this is the mo- | ſkin and contracted veſſels, by which the circulation will al 
| dern ambro/ia. The ancients ſeem to have given this name | be ſet free: if the Burn is ſuperficial, only raiſing the cu" E 
| to various plants, as the lily, the greater houſe-leek, &c. | ticle in bliſters, the frequent uſe of olive oil or linſeed oil, 
| AMBROSIA CAMPESTRIS, called alſo corona and | applied with a feather twice a day, and then a plaiter o GY 
| roronopus Ruellii, naſturtium verrucoſum. SWINE-CRESSES, | the white cerate, or the white camphorated ointment, wil wy 
| and RUELLIUS's BUCKS-HORN, | | | ſuffice : if the bliſters are conſiderable, ſnip them me” u 
i It is a trailing plant, with many weak ſtraggling branches | diately, to diſcharge the humour and prevent eroſion but 5 
| ſet with ſmall cut leaves, among which the flowers grow] do not ſeparate the cuticle, then dreſs with the cer. * 
in rough cluſters of a whitiſh colour; they are followed | ſperm. ceti. vel ung. alb. camph. the inflamed circum- ce 
by little flat pouches containing the ſeed; the root is ference may be rubbed with any cooling oil. 3 
white, thready, and to the taſte is like the garden-crefſes. | If an * is threatened, or the ſore requires digeſt l 
Gerard. | ing, dreſs with either of the following twice a day: l a 
AMBULATIO, warxIx d. Celſus ſays, that wa/k-| R Ung. reſin flavæ, & ung. ſpermati ceti, ai P. #1 " 
ing, reading moderately loud, fencing, and playing with | n W 
the ball, all ſtrengthen a weak ſtomach. Malting, he] R Ung. reſinæ flayz, & cerat. lap. calam, d P. we. _ 


ſays, is beſt if it 1s up and down hill, except in cafes of | 


If this kind of burn or ſcald is extenfive, bleeding a 
a 7 | purging 


© 


After all, burns can only be judiciouſly treated, by con- 


| = and CarcinaTlo. 
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zurging will be required; if infants are the ſubjects, their 
wels muſt be kept conſtantly las; a cooling liquid diet, 
ſach as is uſed in inflammations : if there is any tendency 
to fever, the following 1s preferred by many good praCti- 
tioners to all other means. LE 

R Acid! pee. cujus gr gt. x. vel xv. in hauſt. 

font. 2da vel quarta quaq. hora. ä 
a : The Third Kind. 

If a cruſt is formed, the cure is effected by emollients 
and ſuppurants, as in the caſe of gun-ſhot wounds, which 
* the accident hath happened in the face, avoid what- 
ever can tend to increaſe the cicatrix; emollients folded 
in linen cloths and applied thereon are the beſt applica- 
tions; an emollient fomentation, in which is about two 
ounces of the camphorated ſpirit to a pint, may be uſed at 
the renewal of the other dreſſings, during the firſt three or 
four days, or until the cruſt is ſeparated after which the 

rocedure will be as in any common wound. | 

If the cruſt remains firm above three days, make inci- 
ſions through it, to diſcharge the matter underneath. And 
to prevent a cicatrix, as the ſkin forms, let it be often ex- 
poled to the ſteam of hot water, and apply a Cerate of 
wax and the oil of "gps. | 

The Fourth Kind. Y 

Where all is deſtroyed, even to the bone, Heiſter ſays, 

that the only method 18 amputation; but the attentive ſur- 


eon will ſometimes conſider this is only a worſe degree 
of the third kind, and proceeding according thereto, the 


operation may often be avoided, and the limb reſtored. 
A violent head-ach in one perſon, and pain in the limbs 

of another perſon, were removed by the parts affected be- 

ing accidentally burnt, and that only in the firſt kind of 


burns. Homberg thinks that burning with moxa, with | 


cauteries, &c. cure by quickening the motion of the hu- 
mours and thinning them, and by deſtroying the ends of 
the veſſels by which the humours flow leſs that way. 


ſidering them as high inflammations, of the phlegmonoid 
or erythematous kind, which of the two the general ha- 


bit will determine, and the treatment muſt accord, by | 


evacuants in the firſt, and by bark in the ſecond; attend- 
ing in each to the material benefit ariſing from removing 
pain by proper opiates, without which but little advan- 
tage will be gained, whatever other means are uſed. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. V. 357. , Pearſon's Principles of 
Surgery, vol. I. 159. White's Surgery, 24. 
AMBUSTIO, AMBUsTIoN, from amburo, burning, or 
ſcalding. Alſo combuſtio, combuſtura. See AMBUSTURA 


AMBUTUA. See PAREIRA BRAVA. 
AMEDANUS. See ALNUs. | 
AMELANCHIER. A fort of bilberry, called by Par- 


kinſon vitis idza Ztia Cluſii. THE FRENCH HONEY 
SWEETWOR TS. | | 


AMELLA. See ACMELLA. | 

AMELLUS. An herb in France that takes its name 
from the river Mella in that country. Different botaniſts 
deſcribe it differently. : | 

AMELPODL. The name of four different trees in India. 
The 1ſt. Amelpodi, H. M. or Arbor Indica. 

2d. Belutta Amelpodi. | 
3d. Sionanna Amel podli. 
4th. Kareita Amelpodi. ä 
See Raii Hiſt. Plant. — Alſo called Bellutts Tampacam. 

AMENE. Common $ALT. c 

AMENORRHOEA, from a, neg. Un-, 'monthly, 
and pew, flux, vel Dyſmenorrhaa. A DEFECT OR WANT 
OF THE MENSES, or MONTHLY FLUX. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes, in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order epiſcheſes. His ſpecies are, I. Emanſic 
menſium, when the menſes do not appear ſo early as is 
ulually expected. See CHLOROSIs and MExsks DE PI- 


C q 
CENTS. 2. Suppreſſio menſium, when after the menſes 
PPearing and continuing as uſual for ſome time, they 


A 4 : 

SOT without pregnancy occurring. See MENSES DE- 

yi 8 3. Amenorrhza difficilis vel menorrhagia 
cis, when this flux is too ſmall in quantity and 


at J ; 
— with great pain, &c. See MExsks DEF 1- 


AMENEN 


key feebl N ftom a, negative, and pevog, ſtrength. 
Id, 


t AM M 


AMENTACEI FLORES. AmMENTACEOUS FLOWERS, 
In botany; they are ſuch as have an aggregate of ſum- 
mits hanging down in form of a rope or of a cat's tail, 
as the male flowers of the mulberry, &c. Theſe are alſo 
called IULI, and in Engliſh KATKINs. 

AMEN'TIA. MapnNess, ipiIoTICc INSANITY, Linn. 
STUPIDITY, from a, privative, and mens, the mind. 
Alſo, WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING, FOOLISHNESs, &c. 
Dr. Cullen defines it to be the weakneſs of the mind in 
judging, from either not perceiving or rot remembering 
the relations of things. Heranks this genus of diſeaſes in 


I. Amentia congenita, natural ſtupidity, i. e. from the birth. 
2. Fmentia ſenilis, dotage, or childiſhneſs from the infir- 
mities of age. 3. Amentia acquiſita, when from acciden- 
tal injuries a perſon becomes ſtupid or fooliſh. See 
Cullen's Noſology, edit. 3. and Mania & Mokos1s. 

AMENTUM. SCIs$ILE ALUM. 

AMERI. A name for INDIGO. See InDICUM. 

AMERICANUM, Bars. See PERUv. BALSAMUM. 

——— F'UBEROSUM. PoTAaTots. See 
BATTATAS AMADENSIS. 

AMETHODICA. An irregular proceeding, from a, 
not, and web dv, method. 

AMETHYSTA PHARMACA, from a, neg. and 
usb, wine. Medicines which either prevent or remove 
inebriating effects of wine. | 

AMIANTHUS, AmianTus. Alſo called linum, 4ſ. 
beſtus, aſbeſiinum, linum foſſile, linum abeſtinum, linum vi- 
vum, linum Indicum, linum Creticum, linum carpaſium, li- 
num caryſtum, linum Cypricum, alumen plumoſum, conſoides, 
cor ſoiddes, ſparta polia, ſalamandria, EARTH FLAX and 
SALAMANDER'S WOOL. | 
It is a mineral ſubſtance, found in lumps of different 
ſizes, of a greyiſh colour, with a ſilvery gloſs, and com- 
poſed of ſmall filaments. It is met with in many of the 
iſlands of the Mediterranean ſea ; in Italy there is abun- 
dance, and it is worked there either into linen or paper, 
both which reſiſt the moſt violent flame. It is dug up alſo 
in the iſland of Angleſey, and in Oxfordſhire. 

Some, with very great probability, ſuppoſe it to be iron 
calcined in its ore, by ſubterraneous fire. 

It can be ſpun into thread, then wove into cloth, and 
afterwards made into. paper. The cloth thus made is not 


upon, becomes clean again by the ſame proceſs. 
To work it into thread, &c. it is firſt ſteeped in water 


to diſſolve its earthy parts, which makes its threads ſepa- 


rate, then the flaxy part is dried in a ſieve, afterwards 
they card it like wool, then with the fingers wetted with 
oil, it is twiſted as it is drawn round upon a reel, which 
is firſt wound over with fine thread; but mixing the aſbeſ- 


works the aſbeſtus into a thread, which is afterwards ſepà- 


cloth, when made, is beſt kept by being moiſt with oil. 

AMICULUM. A covering for the pubes when the 
boys exerciſed in the gymnaſium. It is alſo uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe as the word amnios. 

AMIDUM. See AMYLUM. 

AMINZA, gum. See GUM ANIME. 

AMIN/ZEUM VINUM. WINE of AMINIA, called 
afterwards Falernum, in Italy. It is a ſtrong kind of 
wine. — ACETUM. Vinegar of Aminæan wine, or 
any very ſtrong wine vinegar. 


the hylon Bra/il. of J. B. by this name; and the Portu- 
gueſe call it algodon. 

AMISADU. PREPARED SAL AMMONIAC. 

AMMA. See BRACHERIUM. 

AMMAN. CHAR. PLANT. The abbreviation for 
ammani character plantarum. | 

AMMI, or AmmiumM VULGARE. COMMON BI- 
SHOP'S WEED. 

AMMI VERUM, called alſo ammi Creticum, ammi par- 
vum foliis fœniculi, ammi ſemine tenuiſſimo & odoratiſ- 
fimo, cuminum Athiopicum, feniculum annuum origani 
adore, ROYAL CUMMIN, and TRUE BISHOP'S WEED. 

The ſeeds of theſe plants only are uſed in medicine. 
The common ſort is a native in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 
rope; it is plentifully propagated by ſeeds, which fall in 


In this ſenſe Hippocrates often uſes this 


autumn, and ſpring up in the following ſummer : the 
ſeeds 


the claſs neuroſis, and the order veſaniæ. His ſpecies are, 


cleaned by waſhing, but burning; and the paper writ 


tus with flax, on a diſtaff, and ſpinning them together, 


rated in the fire, and thus the aſbeſtus thread is left in a 
proper ſtate, and in this way a is not needful. The 


AMINIA. A ſort of cotton- tree. The Braſilians call 
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feeds of this ſpecies are larger, paler, and very different 
in flavour, as well as in medical power, from the true. 
The true ſpecies is a native of Egypt, the ſeeds are of a 
reddiſh brown colour, ſmall, and flat on one fide, con- 
vex and furrowed on the other. We very rarely meet 
with them in our ſhops, the ſeeds of the amomum, and 
of parſley, being too often fold for them. 

'The ſeeds of the true biſhop weed are an agreeable car- 
minative, of a warm pungent taſte, having a ſemblance 
of origanum in their ſmell. By diſtillation with water, 
they yield much oil of a yellowith colour, and containing 
their whole flavour; ſpirit of wine alſo carries off their 
odour. e 

AMMION. CINNABAR: | | 

AMMITES, or AMMONITES, from auu@®-, ſand. A 
ſandy ſtone, alſo called cenchrites and meconites z ſome 
are ſmall as poppy ſeed, others large as a hazel nut. 
When as large as a pea they are called bezoar minerale, 
and are found near Berne, in Switzerland. 

AMMIUM. See AMMI. | 


AMMOCHOSIA. A remedy for drying the body, by | 


covering it with hot ſand, or ſalt, which is preferable. 

AMMODITES. A vENEmMovus SERPENT ; called alſo 
cenchria, that is, MILLETY, becauſe its tail is hard like a 
millet. It hath wider jaws than the viper, and is farther 
diſtinguiſhed by the viper being yellowiſh. Its bite 1s 
ſpeedily deſtructive. | 

AMMONIA MURIATA. See AMMONIACUS SAL. 
—— PRAPARATA, olim SAL VOLATILIS SALIS AMMO- 
NIACI. 

AMMONIZ ACETATA AQUA. See SPIRITUS 
MiNnDERERI.—— AQUA olim sps. SALIS AMMONIACI. 

—AqQUA PURA, olim SPS. VOLATILIS CAUSTICUS, 
rs. olim SPIR. SALIS AMMON. DULCIS,——D9PS. 
COMPOSITUS, olim SPIR. VOL. AMM. all which ſee under 
ALCALI. —— SPIRITUS FOETIDUS. See ASA FOE- 
TIDA. 

AMMONIACI EMPLASTRUM cum HYDRAR- 
GYRO olim EX AMMONIACO cum MERCURIO. 
P. L. 1788. R ammoniaci colati. p. fþ j. hydrargyri 
purificati p. J ij. olei ſulphurati p. 3 j. vel quod ſatisfit. 

ub the quickſilver with the ſulphurated oil, until the 
globules diſappear, then add gradually the ammoniacum 
in a liquid ſtate, and mix. Five ounces of this plaſter 
contains an ounce of quickſilver. | 

AMMONIACUM. Gum. called alſo ar moniacum, 
but improperly; aliocab, hammoniaci lacryma, aſſac 
and in Engliſh GUM AMMONIAc. | 

Ammon took its name from au, the ſands, but the 
gum and the /al ammoniac, from the country called Am- 
monia. | 

It is a concrete gummi: reſinous juice, produced in the 
Eaſt Indies, whence it is brought in maſſes, conſiſting of 
little lumps, which inwardly are very white, but out- 
wardly yellowiſh or browniſh; its whiteſt parts become 
yellow on being expoſed to the air. From what plant it 
is obtained we know not. It hath a ſtrong ſmell ſome- 
what like that of galbanum, but not ſo ungrateful, a 
nauſeous ſweetiſh taſte mixed with a bitterneſs. 

Such pieces as are white, clear, free from foreign mat- 
ter, dry, and large, ſhould be preferred for internal uſe. 

Thrown on live coals it burns away in flames: it is 
ſoluble both in water and in vinegar into a kind of milk, 
but the reſinous part, which is nearly one half of the 
whole, ſubſides on ſtanding: ſpirit of wine diſſolves near 
one half of it, taking up all its active parts. | 

Dr. Dedier ſays, that fb i. of this gum, afforded by 


diſtillation, of phlegm 3 vi. volatile ſpirit 3 ij. a volatile 


fœtid oil 3 vi. and the remainder was a caput mortuum. 
But other ſkilful chemiſts have failed to obtain any oil 
from it by this proceſs. Water is very lightly impreg- 
nated with it by diſtillation. | 
This drug is an excellent deobſtruent in hyſterics, when 
cauſed by retarded menſes, and in other abdominal ob- 
ſtructions: diſſolved in the acet. ſcillz it is a powerful 
expectorant, for vinegar greatly exalts its virtue in this 
particular: in old ſtanding colicky ſymptoms, proceeding 
from viſcid matter in the inteſtines it produces very 
happy effects: it is on a par with the aſſa fœtida for vir- 
tues of the ſame kind as the aſſa fœtida poſſeſſeth, though 
it is leſs nauſeous and leſs antiſpaſmodic; but its princi- 
pal virtues is in aſthmas and difficult expectoration; it 
gently moves the belly, and externally applied it diſcuſſes. 
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ſo more forcibly raiſe, ſtimulate, and promote ſecretions; 


] ced, viz. the eſſential ſalts, which naturally are concreted 


The fœtid gums àgree in their effects with oily aro- 
matics, but have alſo acrid poignant ſalts conjoined, and 


but the gum ammoniac is peculiar, in that its oil, which is 
but little, is not aromatic but inodorous, and it is not ſo 
heating and rarefying as the others are; but it hath the 
ſame acrid ſalts, therefore it may be uſed in fevers with 
turgid blood, and in robuſt habits, having ſo excellent a 
ſtimulus, without the power of rarefaction. Of this ſort 
among plants, are the viſcus and dracontium, amen 2 
roots the arum and ſcilla, and moſt of the vegetable 1 
emetics. 3 2 
l The doſe may be from gr. x. to 3 PB three times 3 = 
ay. 

Given in pills is the moſt agreeable form: 
It is adulterated with common roſin. | 
The method of purifying it, is by ſoftening it in a blad- 
der, which is immerſed in boiling water, and while it is 
fluid it is ſtrained; but for inward uſe, the beſt is the 
* and moſt unpurified pieces. 

iſſolved in water it is called LAC AMMON. and is thus 
made: 

R Gum ammon. opt. 3 ij. aq. diſtillate. jh ſb. m. P. 
L. 1788. Thus adminiſtered it is more active than in 
pills; the doſe may be two large ſpoonfuls three or four 
times in twenty-four hours. It varies only from the old 
formula, by having the diſtilled water ſubſtituted for that 


of penny royal. 
PiL. AMMON. MAGISTR, | 

R Gum ammon. J ij. aloes Suc. 3 G. myrrh, maſtic, 
& Benz. dd. 3 B. croc. Anglic. 3 ij. acet. ſcillit. q. ſ. f. 
mas. | 

AMMONIACUS, Sal, ammonia muriata, called alſo 
cyreniacus ſal, AMMONIAC SALT, and-ARMONIAC, but in- 
properly; likewiſe alem zadar, alemzadad, adariges, aquila, WW * 

Many writers ſpeak of the natural and artificial. 5 

The natural ſort, ſpoken of by the ancients, according 
to Dioſcorides, is only the ſal gem, and is reckoned by 
them among the alimentary ſalts; but many others ſaj 
that it was made from the urine of camels, and was de- 
poſited in the ſands near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
We have no evidence of native al ammoniac of this fort 
being found. Tournefort obſerves, that out of the ſimple 
native ſalts other compounded ſalts are naturally prodi- MT - 


from the juices of plants, among which are native ammo WET 
niacal ſalts. : 


The artifical is the only ſort known and uſed in the '% 
ſhops. It is a neutral ſort, compoſed of a volatile alkaline YT 
ſalt, and the acid of ſea-ſalt, hence the term ammonu *t l 
muriata; this is the only genuine ſort, though it may be = 7 
made with the vitriolic or with the nitrous acid. The . 
different ſorts formed of the different mineral acids, are * 
thus diſtinguiſhed ; by dropping oil of vitriol on that made % 
with the acid of ſea-talt, white fumes immediately ariſe; 'L 
red fumes from that made of the nitrous acid; and no . 
effect follows from that made with the oil of vitriol. 1 

Sal Ammoniac is brought to 5 generally in round cakes F 
convex on one fide and concave on the other, from the 1 fr 
ſhape of the veſſels into which they are ſublimed. When 
theſe cakes are broken, the ſalt appears of a needled tes. Sy 
ture, or compoſed of ſtriæ, running tranſverſely and 10 


parallel to one another; the internal part is generally pute, 

and of an almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs ; the outſide, ſor 

"Ys moſt part, is foul, and of a yellowiſh green or ble 
ue. 

In e e this ſalt is obtained from burnt cow's dung 
urinous ſalt, joined with an acid, produceth ammonia! 
ſalt; it is obtainable from every ſpecies of ſoots by ſubl- 
mation or ſolution. At Newcaſtle it is made from the bi, 
tern, which remains after making common ſalt, and T 
urine; from one hundred pound weight of the bitter c 
thartic ſalt, and three hogſheads of urine, fifty-iix pol 
weight of /a/ ammoniac is obtained. In Egypt it is m ; 
from the burnt dung of quadrupeds that feed only on * 
getables, this dung is collected only in the firſt foul 
months in the year, when the cattle Led on ſpring ge 
which is a ſort of clover; at other ſeaſons, and w : 
the cattle eat other ſort of food, it is unfit for this er. 
poſe. As to the camel, its excrements are not prefera { 
to thoſe of any other of their cattle which feed on g 


: 3 r 
nor is their urine ever uſed, though ſo. commonly deck 


by writers on this ſubject, Mr. Haſſelquiſt lays - 


1 
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* -workers in E t pretend, that the excrements 
the 223 * 7 6. are preferable to all others; 
_—_— farther tells us, that March and April are the only 
31 mes in which they make this ſalt. See his account of 


9 1455 be produced from 


Acipou MURIATICUM - ; al. C. C: 
| Ammonia. p p. 
TincT. FERRT MURIATI | Sal. fuliginis. 


Sp. Ammon. compo- 
with tits: 

HyDRARGYRUS MURIA-) "1 \Sps. Ammoniæ comp. 

TUS ” fetidus. 

Liquor C. C. 

Aq. Ammonia. 

Ammonia acetata. 

The ammoniac ſalt hath many and uſeful properties. 

It is ſoluble in water, and in ſpirit of wine, and in the 
Es water extremely cold while continuing to 
diſſolve in it. The crude ſalt, when diſſolved in water, 
and mixed with a vitriolic acid, efferveſces violently, and 
produces 2 ſenſe of cold, the volatile ſalt, treated in the 
ſame manner, efferveſces likewiſe, but produces heat. 

After ſolution in water, it ſhoots into cryſtals, which 
reſemble feathers, or into long ſhining ſpicula. 

Mixed with a fixed alkaline ſalt, and then ſublimed, it 
affords a dry volatile ſalt; but mixed with quick-lime, 
its volatile parts are only to be obtained in a liquid form. 
When unmixed with other matters, it may be ſublimed 
with a considerable degree of heat, without 3 the 
leaſt change in its nature or properties; but if the fire is 
haſtily raiſed during its ſublimation, it remarkably vola- 
tilizes many kinds of bodies if mixed with it. 

On account of its ſea- ſalt it turns acidum nitroſum di- 
lutum into aqua regia. : 

Crude ammoniac ſalt does not curdle milk, nor alter the 
colour of an infuſion of roſes. | 

Rubbed with quick-lime, or with a fixed alkaline ſalt, 
it emits an urinous ſmell. _ 

Diflolved in lime-water, then a little hydrarg. mur. 


being added, the mixture becomes of a yellow colour. 


In ſoldering, tinning, and caſting ſhot, the crude ſalt 


is much uſed. 


It becomes volatile in a heat ſomewhat greater than that | 
ol boiling water. 


As a medicine, its effects are to be ranked among the 


moſt valuable of its tribe. Boerhaave ſays, that it pre- 
ſerves all animal ſubſtances from putrefaction; that its 
brine penetrates their moſt inward parts; that it is the 
nobleit aperient, attenuant, reſolvent, errhine, ſternuta- 
tory, diaphoretic, ſudorific, antiſeptic, and diuretic. 


When uſed externally as an antiſeptic, diſcutient, or 


deceterſive, it is mixed with ſome proper fomentation in 


3 1 | the proportion of 3 vi. or 3 1. to fb ij. of the liquid. 
It is more pungent to the taſte than common ſalt, but 
s leſs antiſeptic; it paſſes off more freely through the 


pores than common falt, but does not move the belly ſo 


freely. 


M It is perfectly neutral; attenuates viſcid juices; pro- 
wotes a diſcharge through the ſkin, or by urine, accord- 
ng as the patient is kept warmer or cooler, or according 
do the peculiar circumſtances of the conſtitution; in larger 
= Coles, as 3 ij. it opens the belly, and in yet larger, it 

Wy Proves emetic; it is an excellent febrifuge, and peculiarl 
alliſtant to the bark; in many inſtances where the hk 
nnd emetics failed in agues, the crude ſalt given to 9 i. 
„ br four hours, with an infuſion of camomile flowers, 
bor ſome days; then every ſix, and at leaſt every eight 
bours hath ſucceeded; it is uſed both as an antiſeptic and 
= 2 repellent in gargles; when the throat is inflamed, or 
We otherwiſe requires ſuch remedies, it powerfully diſſolves 
5 viſcid mucus in the mouth and fauces; in violent hypo- 
4 mon caſes, it hath been of ſingular efficacy by a 
A I , of it in doſes juſt within what are required to 
1 mag e bowels lax; after taking it fix, eight, and 
. e months, the cold bath hath completed the cure. 
hap LP 3 J. diffolved in 3 viij. of any ſimple water, 
* ſubſtitute for the common ſaline mixture, and 
© Even, as to quantity and time, inthe ſame manner. 
—— of this drug are, the ammonia prepared. 
perfe a purified by ſublimation, or perhaps more 
V as follows; diſſolved in pure water, then filter 
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| and cryſtalize in the ſame manner as is directed for nitre: 


The impurities of this ſalt are commonly ſuch as will 
not diſſolve in common water, and hence the purifica- 
tion 1s effected by the ſolution and filtration. The ve 


| * T 
laſt cryſtals ſeldom betray any mixture of other kinds of 
ſalt: 


Fos SALIS AMMONIACI. 

Flowers of the ſal ammoniac. JE 3 
Take dry crude ſal ammoniac powdered, put it into an 
earthen cucurbit, and having fitted on a blind head, ſubs 


1 


lime the ſalt with a fire gradually increaſed. _ 
This hath been called aguila alba philoſophorum, and 


aquila Ganymedis. | 

AMMONIACUs VEGETABILIs, Sal: See Sp; Mix- 
DERERI. a 

AMMONITES. See AMMIT ES. | | 

AMMONITRUM, from awwo;, ſand, and viTpoy, nitre. 
In our glaſs houſes this is called FrIT. 


is a mere farrago: ET | Bt 

AMMA ALCALIZATA. Paracelſus ſays it is water 
which runs through lime-ſtones, and ſo is impregnated 
with lime. Rulandus calls it. hn alcalizatus. 

AMNESIA, or AMNESTIA, apynsia, from a, priv. and 
uynrigy memoria. FORGETFULNESS. Some uſe this word 
as ſynonymous with AMENTIA, which ſee. 

AMNION, or Amnios. Martinius thinks it is derived 
from, or hath its name in alluſion to auyry, a veſſel, 
which the ancients uſed for the reception of blood in 
ſacrifice. It is alſo called armatura, agnina membrana, 
charta virginea galea, induſium. THE INTERNAL MEMS 
| BRANE WHICH SURROUNDS THE FOETUS. It is a fine thin, 
tranſparent membrane, ſoft but tough, ſmooth on its inſide, 
but rough on the outer. Dr. Hiinter ſays, that it runs over 
the internal ſurface of the placenta, and that this mem- 


it is moſt firmly united; and that viewed in a microſcope, 
it appears to have blood-eſſels, but they are lymphatics; 


in the human ſubject, the amnion it found in all animals 
both viviparous and oviparous. 
AMNIS, ALcALIZ Arus. See AMMA ALC ALIZ ATA. 
AMOENIT. An abridgement of amcenites. 
AMOGABRIEL. CINNABAR. 
AMOMI. The Dutch call Jamaica pepper thus. 
AMOMIS. A fruit reſembling amonium ; it is alſo 
—_— eudamomum. 
AMOMUM. $SToNE-PARSLEY. 


Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies, viz. the true, the 
baſtard, and as a third ſort the tree nightſhade is in- 
cluded. h 

The amomum verum is alſo called amomum racemoſum, 
caropi elettari primum, Hort. Malab. TRE amomun, 
or TRUE STONE-PARSLEY. | 

The ſeed is the only part that is conſidered as medicinal; 
but it is not known whether the true amomum of the an- 
cients exiſts or not; the moſt probable account is that of 
P. G. Gamelli, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. which is, that the 
tugus, called by ſome birao, and 9 others caropi, is the 
genuine amomum of Dioſcorides. See Dr. James's Dict. 
article AMOMUM. | | | 


Many confound the amomum with great cardamom. Tt 


tuted for the amomum. The college of Edinburgh ſupply 
the place of the amomum verum with the caryoph. aromat. 
The college of London have rejected it. 


The amomum vulgare is alfo called //on, ſinon, Anon, 


Macedon. Fuchſi, and BASTARD STONE-PARSLEY. The 
amomum, Linn. | 7 
It is a perennial plant, grows wild under moiſt hedges 
and by the ſides of ditches : it flowers in July, and its 
ſeeds, which are the only part uſed in medicine, are ripe 
in Auguſt; they havea light agreeable ſmell, and a warm 
aromatic taſte, are eſteemed as carminative and diuretic; 
they are not ſo hot and pungent as, by the beſt accounts, 
the true amomum ſeeds are, nor is their flavour of the 
ſame kind. | 
They give over all their virtue with water in diſtillation, 
but by boiling in an open veſſel; their virtue is ſoon loſt 


in the air, and by way of tincture they give out their 


virtue to ſpirit of wine. 


AMMONII COLLYRIUM, called alſo hygidion. It 
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brane, which ſeems not vaſcular in the human ſubject, 
makes the external covering of the navel ſtring, to which 


However the exiſtencc of the allantois may be diſputed 


is a native of China. In Armenia the amomis is ſubſti> 


amomum Germanicum, /ium aromaticum, petroſelinum 


The 


common nightſhade. 


yellowiſh red colour: it contains many flat whitiſh feeds 


| 
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The virtues of the third ſort are the ſame as thoſe of 


See Dale and Miller. It is alſo a name of the caſſia 
caryophyllata, and piper Jamaicenſis, for that called 
CARDAMUM. See CARDAMUM. —— SCAPO N UDO. See 
ZEDOARIA.— GRANA PARADISI. 
MAJUS. That called the 

AMoMUM PIII, is a ſpecies of ſolanum. 

AMONGABRIEL, or AMo GABRIEL. CINNABAR. 

AMONGEABA. The name of a ſort of graſs taken 
Notice of by Piſo. 


See CARDAMUMP| 


| AMPHEMERINOS, AmPHEMERINA. It is the con. 
tinued fever of Linnæus and Vogel, though others rank 
itas a remittent in common, from an, a Greek Prepo. 
ſition, ſignifying a revolution, and tuepa, a day; a quo 
tidian intermittent. See FEBRIS QUOTIDIANA, 
AMPHIAR'THROSIS. A mixed ſort of articulation 
18 of the diarthroſis and the ſynarthroſis; it reſem. 
les the the firſt in being moveable, and the latter in itz 
connection. The pieces which compoſe it have not a 
particular cartilage belonging to each of them, as in the 
diarthroſis, but they are bon united to a common carti. 


AMOR, Lovz. Though it is not a diſeaſe, it is pro- lage, which being more or leſs pliable, allows then 


ductive thereof. In 

The ſymptoms produced by this paſſion are as follow: 
the eye-lids often twinkle, the eyes are hollow and yet ap- 
pear as if full with pleaſure; the pulſe is not peculiar to 
the paſſion, but the ſame with that which attends ſolici- 
tude and care: when the object of this affection is thought 
of, particularly if the idea is ſudden, the ſpirits are con- 
fuſed, the pulſe changes, and its force and time are very 
variable; in ſome inſtances the perſon is ſad and watch- 
ful; in others, the perſon not being conſcious of his ſtate, 
pines away, is ſlothful, and regardleſs of f60d ; though 
the wiſer, when they find themſelves in love, ſeek plea- 
fant company and 2 live entertainments. | 

As the force of love prevails, ſighs grow deeper, a 
tremor affects the heart and pulſe, the countenance is 
alternately pale and red, the voice is ſuppreſſed in the 
fauces, the eyes grow dim, cold ſweats break out, fleep 
abſents itſelf, at leaſt until the morning, the ſecretions 
become diſturbed, and a loſs of appetite, a hectic fever, 
melancholy, or perhaps madneſs, if not death, conſtitute 
the ſad caſtrophe. _ | 

On this ſubject the curious may conſult Æginet. lib. 
111. cap. 17. Oribaſ. Synop. lib. vii. cap. 9. or a treatiſe 


profeſſedly written on love, as it is a diſtemper, by James 


Ferrard, Oxford, printed 1640. 


AMORIS POMA, alſo called /ycoper/icon, ſolanum | 


pomiferum, mala aurea, LOVE APPLE. Solanum lycoper- 
cum, Linn. 

It is the fruit of a ſpecies of ſolanum, about the ſize of 
a cherry, green at the firſt, and when full ripe is of a 


in a juicy pulp, which being ſown in gardens, the plant 
flowers in July, and the fruit ripens in September. 

Their quality is cooling. In Italy they are eaten with 
oil and vinegar. 2, 

See Miller Bot. Off. | 

AMORGE. The fæces of oil. See AMURCA. 

AMOSTEUS. See OsTEoCOLLA. 

AMOTES. PorAroks, SPANISH. See BATTATAS 
HyYSPANICA. | 

AMPAR, i. e. AMBER. See AMBRA. - 

AMPELION. VINE-LEAVES, or THE TENDRILS OF 
4INEs. Hippocrates commends them for making into 
peſſaries to promote the menſes. | | | 

AMPELITIS. CANAL coAL. Named alſo terra ampe- 
lites, lapis ampelites, pharmacitis, lap. obſidanus, carbos. 

Dioſcorides gives us a character of the canal coal, that 
it will diſſolve if oil is poured on it; but in that it differs 
from ours. . 

A ſpecies of it is found in France, with which they 
blacken the hair of people's heads, and call it Pierre 
Notre. | | 5 8 | 

This ſpecies of coal is a bituminous earth, is black as 
jet, and ſo hard that it takes a good poliſh, and is made 
into boxes, baſons, and various other utenſils. It con- 
tains much ſulphur and ſalt, is divided into ſcales, and is 
eaſily powdered; when old, that is when long kept after 
taking it out of the mines, it falls into powder, and then 
it gives out a quantity of ſalt-petre. e 

It burns more bright than any other kind of coal; pow- 
dered and ſtrewed upon vine trees it deſtroys the worms 


—_ 


that injure them; it is rarely uſed in medicine, but is 


commended as being more drying than terra Samia, or 

than many of the earths that have obtained in medicine. 
AMPELOCARPUS. See APARINE. 1 8 
AMPELOPRASON. 
AMPELOPRASSUM. French lack. 

AMPELOS. Brirovr. | 


AMPHARISTEROS. It is the reverſe of ambidenter, 


that is, a not having a proper uſe of either hand. Figu-| Hippocrates uſed this word to expreſs the receſs of t 
ratively it ſignifies unlucky or unfortunate. 


Species of garlick called | ap@pevg, by a ſyncope aupopevg, it is ſo calle 


certain degrees of flexibility, though they cannot ſlide 
upon each other; ſuch is the connection of the firſt 11 
with the ſternum, and of the bodies of the vertebræ with 
each other. 

AMPHIBIUS, AmrHiszovs, of aug: and £19, };/,, 
Animals are thus ealled that live either on the land or in 
the water. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that properly ſpeaking, 
there are no amphibious animals, for fiſh cannot live long 
without air, though much longer than men. The am- 
Phibia, according to Linnæus, are a claſs of animal, 
whoſe heart is furniſhed with one ventricle /and one 
auricle, in which, reſpiration is in a conſiderable degree 
voluntary. 

AMPHIBLESTROIDES, from awgiCanſpory a net; the 
RETINA, or NET-LEKE COAT OF THE EYE ;'allo the ſame 
as RETIFORMIS, which ſee, and VERICULARIS TUNICa, 
AMPHIBRANCHIA, from aui, about, and B:ay yi, 
tbe gills of a fiſh, ſome ſay BN Xia, the fauces, and ſome 
ſay the jaws. The fauces or parts about the tonſils. 

' AMPHICAUSTIS. A fort of wild barley. Some, 
but not medical writers, uſe this word to expreſs the pu- 
dend. muliebr. | 
AMPHIDEON, or AmpaiDAuM. The os tince, or 
mouth of the womb. f 

AMPHIDEXIOS, i. e. AMBIDEXTER, which ſee. 
AMPHIDIARTHROSIS. So Winſlow calls the arti- 
culation of the lower jaw, which is partly by a ginglymus, 
and partly by anarthrodia. 

AMPHIMERINA HUNGARICA. See Moxzrs 
HUNGARICUs.——Por that called—-CATARRHAL1s. See 
 CATARRHALIS AMPHEMERINA. 
Catarrh from cold, alſo the hooping cough.——Axct- 
NOSA. A ſymptomatic kind of quinſey, called by Hur- 
ham, febris anginoſa, by others the mucous quinſey, and 
the eryſipelatous quinſey. See SCARLATINA ANCIxOS4. 
AMPHIMETRION, from aut, about, and Anrra, 
the womb, the parts about the womb. 

| AMPHIPLEX. According to Rufus Epheſius it 1 
the part ſituated betwixt the ſcrotum, anus, and interna 
part of the thighs. 


j 


| AMPHIPNEUMA, from aul, about or around, and 


a@vivua, breath. A difficulty of breathing. 

AMPHISBZENA, from aug, either way, and Pali, 
to go. Galen ſays, it is an animal with two heads. Activs 
deſcribes it as a venemous ſerpent, which moves wit 
either end forward, from which circumſtance it hath its 


ſlender tail, but it is of an equal thickneſs through it 
whole length. Lemery ſays, its colour is of a ſhining 
white, with reddiſh ſpots, and that its cheeks are ſo large 
that they conceal its eyes, and from this circumſtance i 
is ſaid to be blind. It is found in ſome of the Grech 
iſles, and in different parts of Africa. Another ſpect 
was lately met with in North America. Actius ſays tie 
bite is much like the ſting of a bee, as to its effects, thous 
ſomewhat more violent, but it is cured much in the ſame 
manner. | | 

AMPHISMILA, from augt, on ear fide, and ww 
| 6 inciſion knife. A diſſecting knife with an edge on cc 

ide. 

AMPHITANE. See CHRYSoCOLLA BORAX- 

AMPHODONTA, from augi, on both ſides, and el, 
| 2 toath. By this word Hippocrates expreſſe 

that have teeth in both jaws. 1 
AMPHORA. A Roman meaſure for liquids, Iro 
d from the 
| two handles for carriage. Its contents are ſeven g 
| and one pint Engliſh. | 
AMPOTIS. The RECEss or EBB OF TH 
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mours from the ci rence to the centre of the b 
circumferenc AMPULL4 
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'TvusSICULOSA, i. e. 


name: it is not ſhaped with a thick body tapering into 3 


th animals 


he hu- 
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AMPULLA. A veſſel ſhaped with a belly, as a bot- tation, ſingles out a caſe in which he will ſucceed, and 


14 3 NS 301 T-Hr Abs; RECEIVERS, CUCURBITS. 
. AMPULLASCENS. The alvus ampullaſcens is the 


UTARE VIRES. To render a perſon weak. 

AMPUTARE Nervos. To take away the ſtrength. . 

 AMPUTATIO, AMPUTATION. 
à limb. From amputo, to cut F. 


I moſt tumid parts of Pecquet's duct. 
AMP 


that W 


1 previous to making the inciſion, a ligature, with a thin 
W fillet, muſt be made above where the amputation is to be 


W rhage; and, 1 leſſens the ſenſe of feeling: he is the 
grſt who clearly ſpeaks of preventing the hæmorrhage 
= when theſe operations are performed. In 1674, Mr. 
Morel, a French ſurgeon, introduced the toi-niquet, as 
it is now uſed; but the firſt mention of this inſtrument, 
z in the Currus Triumphalis e Terebintho, publiſhed in 
London by an Engliſh ſurgeon in 1679. About the end 
of the ſixteenth century, Meſſrs. Verduin and Sabourin, 
one a Dutchman, the other of Geneva, left a label of the 
fleſh and ſkin to wrap over the ſtump, and called it Po- 
peration de Pamputation a lambeau; but they probably 
EXE learnt it from an Engliſhman, who publiſhed this practice 
in 1679; fee Currus 'Triumphalis e Terebintho. Paulus 

= #gineta uſed the actual cautery, but Ambroſe Pare ſe- 
cured the veſſels by drawing them a little out with the 
forceps, then making a ligature round them, as is often 
mentioned by Celſus, though neglected by ſo many of his 


performed, which he ſays, firſt, keeps up the ſkin and 
muſcles in a raiſed poſture; ſecondly, prevents an hzmor-|otherways diſeaſed. When the heads of bones are diſ- 


In chemiſtry all bellied veſſels are called am- ſave the threatened part. In general, then, amputation is 


neceſſary. 


when amputation is neceſſary in them. 
2. A wound in the principal artery of a limb: alſo in 
ſome aneuriſms; a large wound with loſs of ſubſtance 


t is the cutting off from arteries not contained within the cavity of the body, 


as thoſe of the thigh, leg, or arm, they are often ſo cir- 


at is putrified muſt be cut off, but does not men- ſof ſaving the patient's life. It is true, every inſtance of 
tion the taking off of limbs. Celſus is the firſt who de- a wounded humeral or crural artery, does not demand 
Ws {cribes this operation. Till the ſixteenth oentury, we this operation; but if the wound is ſuch, as that the col- 
have no account of any method to prevent the hzmorrhage, [lateral branches in their neighbourhood are prevented from 
| which happens in this ſort of operation, except Celſus's, carrying on the circulation, a ſpeedy amputation will be 

of making a ligature about the veſſels. Pare tells us, that | neceſſary. See ARTERIA, FEMORALIS ARTERIA, Po- 


PLITEA ARTERIA, TIBIALIS ARTERIA, HUMERALIS 
ARTERIA, &C. 


3. When joints are wounded, violently injured, or 


eaſed, their ligaments lacerated, &c. in moſt inſtances 
amputation is neceſſary. See VULNUS, SCLOPETOPLAGA, 
SPINA VENTOSA, &c. 

4. A caries of the whole ſubſtance of a bone, or of th 
bones which compoſe a limb. See CARIEs. | 

5. Some Mortifications. See MoRTIFICATIo. 

6. Many inſtances of gunſhot wounds. See SCLOPE- 
TOPLAGA. | 

7. Cancers. See CANCER. 

Large bones ſhould not be amputated in the joint, on 
account of the extreme thinneſs of the fleſh in thoſe parts, 
which cannot eafily be brought to cover the bone, and 
heal over it, whence a caries may ariſe, and other incon- 
veniencies; but if there is a probability of making the 
ſkin grow over the bone, the operation might be per- 
formed here as well as in the fingers and toes. 

If the ſtrength of the patient is thought ſufficient for 


ments are both many and important, in this branch off is thought to require it, the following ſhould be in readi- 


: 7 | ſurgery, the crooked needle, and moſt other parts of the 
=== apparatus, &c. either being now introduced or improved. 


CASES REQUIRING THE LIMB TO BE TAKEN OFF, 


Alfter all that can be laid down on this particular, in 
4 N inſtances the experience and ſagacity of the attend- 
ing ſurgeon alone, can properly determine for or againſt 


an operation. Mr. Bilguer, an eminent practitioner in| 


he armies of the king of Pruſſia, during his late wars, 
reduces them to fix, as follows: | | 
5 I. A mortification, which ſpreads until it reaches the 


: > A limb ſo hurt, that a mortification is highly pro- 
ale. 


BEE time hath ſhattered the bones. 

4. Wounds of the larger blood-veſſels of the limb, 

WE when recourſe is had to amputation, as the only method 

. of ſtopping the hæmorrhage; or through an apprehenſion 
hat the limbs ſhould periſh for want of nouriſhment. 

5. An incurable caries of the bones. 

A cancer, or humour in danger of becoming ſuch. 
"By Pcrhaps Mr. Bilguer may have reſtrained this operation 
We rather too much: however, his humanity is manifeſt 
eilen, and his ingenuity is ſuch as renders” his inſtruc- 
bons deſerving of attention. 

C .. 0 _ from mortification, Mr. Sharp hath well eſta- 
I 1 ed the propriety of waiting until it ceaſes, and granu- 
3 wore of new fleſh beſpeak a better ſtate of the blood. 

. 5 obſerves that gun-ſhot wounds are beſt, if the neceſ- 

7 0 amputation is immediately ob and that the 
: I ao joints, ulcers of long ſtanding, and all 
1 mors, generally return on other parts, after 

= oy important ſubject, Mr. Pott obſerves, that in 

i 3 generally demanding amputation, if the rule 

| roll 29, alimb will now and then be taken off that 

| thot. ire, t have been reſtored ; but the number of 
> ae — ee be — lucky, is ſo ſmall in proportion 
would end fat er the ſame apparent circumſtances 


gen ally, that it can make no difference in the 
deneral treatment. 


| 5 What conſtitute 
© man who, 


ute of one caſe from another 
$ judgment in ſurgery; and happy is 
amidſt the following demands for ampu- 


3. A violent contuſion of the fleſh, which at the ſame | 


neſs. 

I. A tourniquet. : 
A ſmooth fillet, , an inch broad and half an ell long. 
The amputating knife. 
A catlin. 
A ſaw. 
A forceps. 
Crooked needles armed with wax thread, 
. Lint and tow, made into compreſſes ready for uſe. 
Calomel mixed with ſtarch, and ſtrewed on a 
pledgit of lint, is perhaps the beſt application to the ſtump 
of an amputated limb. | 

9. A retractor. 

10. A roller of five ells in length. 

11. Pledgits of ſpunge. 


S Þ wo Þ 


So 


| 73. Attendants appointed to their proper offices. 

A general idea of the procedure, will be beſt obtained 
by a peruſal of the directions given below for the ampu- 
tation of the particular parts; to them, therefore, the 
reader 1s referred, and to ſuch authors alſo as opportunity 
may favour his attending to. | 


AMPUTATION of the ARM. 


In moſt amputations, the operation ſhould be a finger's 
breadth, or more, above the ſphacelated, or otherwiſe in- 
jured part. | 

Apply the tourniquet ſo, as that it may preſs upon the 
chief artery of the limb to be taken off. When the arm is 
the part to amputated, and not the fore arm, it is ad- 
viſed by ſome, for an aſliſtant.to preſs on the artery as it 
paſſes over the firſt rib. | | 

Then let an aſliſtant draw the ſkin back, while the ope- 
rator binds the fillet round where the inciſion is to be 
made. This fillet hoth guards the knife, and keeps the 
fleſh tight, ſo that it more eaſily yields to the knife; or 
| more exactly to make the circular inciſion, a flip or two 
of plaſter may be preferred to the fillet for directing the 
knife; this ſlip of plaſter may be applied double, that is 
two thickneſſes may be laid, the one upon the other; and 
if another flip is placed about three-fourths of an inch 
higher, its effect will greatly aſſiſt thoſe of the lower. On 
the exact cutting the ſkin, muſcles, &c. the ſpeedy cure 
of the ſtump very much os. 


Having 


wh 
*. 


I. In ſome compound fractures. See FRAcTURA, 


N pho vr when ſpeaking of a mortification, |cumſtanced as to render amputation the only poſſible means 


EZ ſucceſſors. In the preſent eighteenth century, improve-| him to undergo an amputation, and his caſe is ſuch as - 


12. Cordials, as wine, &c. to raiſe the patient's ſpirits. 


go-0*, 
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Having proceeded thus far, give the patient a cordial, 
and cheer him. | 

Two aſſiſtants holding the limb in a ſtrait line, an inci- 
ſion muſt be made q; ite round through the ſkin and fat to 
the fleſh ; this done, firſt take away the fillet or flips of 
plaſter, then the aſſiſtant, who holds the upper part of 
the limb, muſt draw the ſkin as far back as 4 can; aiter 
which, as near the edge of the retracted ſkin as poſhble, 
the fleſh muſt be divided, at twice, to the bone: and if 
there are two bones, divide the fleſh between them with 
the point of the ſame knife, then, that the bone may be 
ſawed off as near to the fleſh as poſſible, obſerve as fol- 
lows: it is neceſſary to cut the ſkin, &c. to the muſcles 
firſt, that you may draw it back and cut the fleſh as far 
under the ſkin as poſhble, in order to having the ſkin to 
reach over the fleſh and the bone of the ſtump as ſoon as 
it is dreſſed up: if the inciſion was made at firſt to the 
bone, then the ſkin would not contribute to the covering 
of the ſtump. Again, to aſſiſt this intention of bringing 
the ſkin over the end of the Rump, the retractor is con- 
trived, which muſt be put on after the inciſion is made 
through the muſcles, to draw them up with, as forcibly 
as the patient can eafily bear: thus the bone can be ſawed 
off more cloſely to the edge of the fleſh, and with leſs 
danger of tearing it with the teeth of the faw. When 
there are two bones, as in the fore-arm, after having cut 
through the muſcles, and divided the inter-oſſeous liga- 
ment, ſome recommend mſtead of the retractor, to paſs 
a compreſs between the bones, and therewith to draw 


back the divided parts until the bones are ſawed through. 


Where there are two bones, apply the ſaw in ſuch a 
manner that both may drop together, to prevent making 
ſplinters, and alſo to avoid the painful jar which the pa- 
tients feels when this is neglected. While the ſaw is 
working, the aſſiſtant who Holds the lower part of the 
limb ſhould gently depreſs it, that the ſaw may have room 
to paſs; and the operator ſhould make his ſtrokes with 
it as long as poſſible. 5 

The limb taken off, if the larger arteries are not eaſily 
ſeen, the tourniquet may be ſlacked, and by the blood 
ſpinning out, they will be diſcovered; then with the curved 
needles fecure them, as directed in wounds of the arteries: 
when the tenaculum can be ufed for drawing out the ar- 
tery, it will always be the beſt method; and having ſo 
done, tie the end of the artery with a narrow flat tape. 
If an offified artery is cut through, a cautery, either 
aCtual or potential, muſt be applied. In the fore-arm 
compreſſes generally ſuffice for checking rhe hxmor- 
rhage. 


The arteries ſecured, bring the ſkin over the end of the 


bone as far as poſſible, then apply a pledgit of ſaft lint, 


and over it another of ſoft tow, or more if required; over 
theſe lay a pledgit of tow ſpread with the common cerate, 
and then with two long flips of ſticking plaſter placed 
acroſs each other, confine the whole by fixing the ends 
of theſe {lips along the ſides of the ſtump; after this finiſh 
the dreſſing, by turning a worſted night cap over the 
whole. It is properly obſerved by ſome ſurgeons, that 
dry lint, as an extraneous body, in which light it ſhould 
be conſidered, and as which it always acts, when clotted 
with blood, occaſions pain, ſwelling, and inflammation, 
therefore ſhould be laid aſide, and in its place a large 


quantity of flour ſhould be ſtrewed over the whole ſtump ; 


this forms a natural cataplaſm with the blood, ſerum, &c. 
over this, apply dry lint, or what other dreſſings you 
like, which may all be removed the next day, if on any 
account needful, and this without pain to the patient or 
trouble to his aſſiſtants. 
The cuſtom of finiſhing by a roller from below upward, 
or indeed any way applied, is now omitted by the ableſt 
ſurgeons, as by its compreſs it cauſes inflammation, pain, 
and ſanies, inſtead of à well digeſted matter. 
In the 2d vol. of the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. Mr. 
Kirkland propoſes the uſe of ſpunge for a part 'of the 
drefling, as ſoon as digeſtion is begun in the ſtump, after 
an amputation, He obſerves, that the greateſt danger 
after this operation is from an abſorption of the matter 
from the wound after the inflammation is gone off, par- 
ticularly if the digeſtion proceeds not very kindly; and to 
prevent this inconvenience, as ſoon as the ſtate of digeſ- 
tion is well advanced, he directs a thin layer of fine lint 
to be applied to the ſtump, and, immediately upon that, 
ſome thin pieces of fine ſpunge, which have juſt then 
1 ; | 


E 6 } 


been made wet, but are ſqueezed as dry as can be by the 


— 


graſp of one's hand. The thinner matter of the difc 
from the wound being abſorbed by the ſpunge, the 
diarrhoea, and other ſymptoms which it occaſions when 
taken up into the cireulation, are prevented; and Where 
from the thinneſs and acrimony of the diſcharge, ſpun 8 
pledgits are neceſſary, he orders antiſeptic diuretics to be 
adminiſtered internally, and if needful the bark. 

The dreſſing finiſhed, the beſt poſition for the patient 
is the bed. 

An aſſiſtant ſhould gently and conſtantly hold his hand 
on the ſtump during ſome hours, not only to guard againg 
an hemorrhage, but alſo by the gentle preſſure to make 
the dreſſings adhere more firmly. 

The tourniquet may be gradually raiſed to admit the 
circulation of the part more freely, and if no danger ſeems 
to threaten, it may be removed the next day. 

From plethoric habits, as foon as the patient is in heq 
take away ſome blood, to prevent a fever. ; 

On the third or fourth day, remove the dreſſings, and 
proceed as in a common wound. If any part of the lint 
&c. adheres, leave it to digeſt away with future applies 
tions. 1 a 

The am/*:tation of the arm, and of the form- arm, are 
the ſame, except that in the fore- arm the brachial artery 
dividing into branches, ſometimes demands the uſe of 
the needle, more than when the operation is in the arm. 
In general, when the arm is amputated above the elbow, 
the fame procedure will be neceſſary as is directed for 
the amputation of the thigh juſt above the knee. | 

See Bells Surgery, vi. 425. White's Surgery 200, 
201, 202. 
The AMPUTATION of the ARM at its JoINT with tl 

7 SCAPULA. - - 

Mr. Morand, the elder, firſt took off the arm at the 
ſhoulder. Mr. Bromfield performed it with ſucceſs in 
London. Dr. Home, in his Medical Facts and Experi- 
ments, ſays it is a dangerous operation, though attended 
with all poſſible advantages. Here the tourniquet cannot 
be applied. But Dr. Hunter obſerves that, when we con- 
ſider the ſituation of the blood-veſlels as they paſs over the 
firſt rib to the arm, it evidently appears, that by turning 
the ſhoulder outwards, and making a proper preſſure with 
compreſſes and bandage, we might abſolutely make oui- 
ſelves maſters of the blood in amputating the humeruz, 
at its articulation with the ſcapula, which is the mol 
intimidating circumſtance in the operation. 

The patient's arm being held horizontally, make an in- 
ciſion through to the fleſh, from the upper part of the 


harge 


> 


pit; and, to ſave as much ſkin as you can, begin it about 
two inches below the joint, then turning the knife with 
its edge upwards, divide that muſcle, and part of the del- 
toid, and thus the great artery and vein are expoſed, and 
which ſhould immediately be ſecured by ligatures, at leaf 
two fingers breadth below the axilla, in order to which 
carry the arm a little backward ; then divide theſe veſſels 
at a conſiderable diſtance below the ligatures, and pur 
ſue the circular inciſion through the joint, cutting fir 

into that part of the burſal ligament which is neareſt to 
the axilla; for if you attempt to make way into the Far 
on the upper part of the ſhoulder, the projection of the 
proceſſus acromion, and proceſſus coracoides, will ven 
much embarraſs the operation: in the next place diſcovet 
the true ſituation of the acromion, which having done, 
draw back the ſkin, and in dividing the fleſh introduce 
the knife two or three fingers breadth under the acromiom 
for thus, much of the deltoid muſcle is ſaved, which 
will fill up the wound, and expedite its healing. "TMX 
parts cut through, raiſe the arm, that the head of th 
biceps muſcle may be more eaſily found and divide 
divide the ligament on the upper part, then on the ſides 
after which, the head being lifted out of the ſocket, ct 
away all that detains it, taking care not to divide the 
artery, &c. above the ligatures. The remaining ke 

at the arm- pit ſhould be nearly of a triangular figure, ! 
broad part being next to the axilla. Apply there mains 
fleſh immediately to the ſocket of the ſcapula, and l 
over them dry lint and pledgits, which may be ſecure 
by a plaſter of the ſhape of a Malteſe croſs. To oy 
the force of the artery, lay a bolſter in the am-. 

preſs upon it; ſecure the whole with the bandage ca . 


the ſpica deſcendens. To 


fever, 


ſhoulder, acroſs the pectoral muſcles, down to the arm- 


Hand Seems whos Xu 
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1 W — "TY 9... 5 en 2 
To prevent the amputation of the arm at its joint with 


f the following hath been practiſed in ſome in- 
8 1 47. head of the humerus, Wich its adjoining part, 
—_— four inches in length, is to be taken away. In 
the inſtances of this kind, the patient hath enjoyed all the 
under-hand motions of the arm: 

See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 417. 

AMPUTATION of the BREAST: 

tn this caſe women only are the ſubjects; 

The patient being placed on a high chair, hold ker arm 
horizontally backward, and a very little downward; thus 

koral 
_— part more eaſily ſeparated from it; then make a 
circular inciſion through the teguments, and diſſect the 
morbid part out. This done, if ſtrength admits, take away 
blood. The compreſs and bandage are generally ſufficient 
to prevent hæmerrhage 3, the needle being ſeldom required; 

et ſometimes the branches of the mammary arteries which 

come out between the cartilages of the ribs into the 
breaſts, will create ſome trouble, eſpecially one larger 
than the reſt from towards the arm-pits, near the edge of 
the pectoral muſcle, which is commonly more trouble- 
ſome to ſtitch than the reſt. Now proceed as in wounds 
in general. | ; 

If in the courſe of the cure a fever comes on, with 
pains about the præcordia, and a difficulty of breathing, 
death is the conſequence. Be careful by proper and 
timely biceding to prevent theſe ſymptoms. See Bell's 


Surgery, vol. ii. 434. 


AMPUTATION of the FINGERS and TOES. | 

Sometimes a ſinger or toe that is nearly cut through 
with a tharp inſtrument, if clapped too again whillt it is 
warm, wiil unite, at leaſt it is better to give ſuch caſes the 
trial than to cut them away at the firſt. When cut ob- 
liquely, their reunion may be more certainly expected, 
than when tranſverſely. | | 
The fingers and toes are beſt amputated in their articu- 
lations; a ſtreight knife muſt be uſed, and the inciſion of 
the ſkin ſhould be made not exactly upon the joint, but a 


little towards the extremity of the * or toe, that more 


of it may be preſerved for the eaſier healing of it after- 
wards: it will alſo facilitate the ſeparation of the joint, 
when the ſinger is cut from the metacarpal bone, to make 
two ſmall longitudinal inciſions on each ſide of it firſt. 
When the lower joints are ſeparated, the firſt inciſions 
ſhould be from a little above to a little below the joint on 
each ſide, and ſo deep as to divide the ligaments; and 
after this proceed as above. The ſkin grows over the 
cartilage very readily. If the cartilage is removed by the 
knife point, or any accident happening to the part, the 
ſkin heals better, and unites ſpeedily to the bone, but this 
is not neceſſary. If. the patient is plethoric, let the blood 
run from the amputated joint, and no hemorrhage will 
happen thereafter. It is never neceſſary to take up an 
artery here. | 


In cafe of ſupernumerary fingers or toes, if troubleſome, 


eut them off: ſometimes there is no bone where they are 


to be cut off, in this caſe a knife may be uſed ; but if there 


is any bone, a ſtrong pair of ſcifſars may be uſed, for in 
Wants theſe bones are not hard. 


199. | 
. AMPUTATION of the HAND. 

Heiſter thinks it beſt to amputate the hand, with a 
knife only, at the joint of the wriſt; but the uſual method 
15 tO cut through the bones above the wriſt, in which caſe, 

ee AMPUTATION OF THE ARM. 
AMPUTATION of the METACARPAL and METATARSAL 
Bowes. 
Fe. any one of theſe bones is carious, it may be adviſ- 
f © to cut away only ſo much as is diſordered; a ſmall 
pring-ſaw 15 the moſt proper to divide the bones with 
ere. After theſe operations, the parts heal ſoon, and a 
part of a hand or foot is better than to loſe the whole. 
n theſe caſes carry your knife firſt along the ſide of the 
a 8 _ 15 to be removed, and as cloſe to it as you can, 
, = 1 time making the wound as ſmooth as poſſible. 
8 of the middle bones is to be removed, we muſt of 
ke - —_ two inciſions, one on each ſide having done 
| oy © the integuments, &c. from the bone above and 
W ranſverſely, then ſcrape off the perioſteum, and 
arough the bone with the ſaw called the metagarpal 


* 
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See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 411. White's Surgery, | 


ſaw; Hold the ſaw very ſteady, and make long ſtrokes 
when uſing it. If two bones are to be removed, we ſhould 
proceed as above in general, alſo remember to divide the 
integuments, &c: tranſverſely between the two bones as 
is done between the tibia and fibula, or between the ra- 
dius and ulna in amputations of thoſe parts. As in ampus 
tations of the fingers and toes, ſo in this caſe, the tourni⸗ 
quet 18 not required, 

White's Surgery, 300. 

AMPUTATION of the LEO. | 
If the leg is to be amputated, though the injury is ever 


muſcle is more readily expanded, and the diſ- ſo near the ankle, as a long ſtump is thought more in- 


convenient than a ſhort one, it is preferred to amputate 
it at about four or five fingers breadth below the tubero- 
lity of the tibia; if it is cut higher, the aponeurotic ex- 

panſion of the flexor muſcle will be hurt, beſides the 

ſtump would be too ſhort for an eaſy ſupport on the 

wooden leg ; and an artery which runs into the thickneſs 

of the tibia to be diſtributed to the marrow, would be un- 
neceſſarily wounded. 

As the gaſtrocnemei muſcles draw back the ſkin more 

ſtrongly than it is drawn elſewhere, it is proper, in order 
to keep the {kin equal after the operation, to cut ſo that 
the wound on the calf of the leg is farther from the mid- 
dle of the ham, than the wound in the fore part is from 

the middle of the patella. 

In amputating the upper limb and the breaſt, a chair is 
the propereſt to place the patient on; but for the lower 

limbs, a table about two feet and a half high is to be pre- 
ferred. 5 | 

The tourniquet muſt be placed three or four inches 

above the patella, and ſo as to preſs more particularly on 

the artery in the ham. The ſlips of plaſter directed in 

the amputation for guiding the knife, mult be placed four 

or hve ſigers breadth below the patella; and the opera- 

tor mult {tand on the inſide of the leg, becauſe the fibula 


| will then be ſawed at the ſame time with the tibia ; but if 


on the contrary the ſaw is laid on the inſide of the leg, the 
tibia will be firſt divided, and the fibula, being too weak to 
bear the force of the ſaw, will be apt to ſplinter, ſo not 
only render the operation tedious, but alſo the cure more 
dithcult afterwards. 

Though the practice of making a ſhort ſtump hath ſo 
generally obtained, Mr. White, the ſurgeon of Mancheſ- 
ter infirmary, prefers amputating betwixt the calf of the 
leg and the ankle, in caſes that will admit of ſaving ſo much 
of the leg; he gives inſtances of his practice this way, and 
aſſures us, that the motion of the long ſtump is more eaſy 
than that of the ſhort one. . : 

After the ſeparation of the limb, the dreſſing, and ge- 
neral treatment, will be the ſame as in amputation of the 
arm. 

See Medical Obſ. and Inq. iv. 168. Bells Surgery, 
Vi. 374. White's Surgery, 204. 

AMPUTATION of the PENIS. 

If a cancer, or a ſphacelus, in conſequence of a ſcirrhous 
gland, ſhould appear in the penis, then every part to 
which the contagion hath reached is ſpeedily to be extir- 
pated, leſt the taint diffuſe itſelf farther. 

Some cut off the penis with a knife; ſee Le Dran's 
Operations: but the following method is to be preferred. 

Paſs a ſmall tube of lead, or of filver, into the urethra, 
a little farther than the affected part; then with a ſilken 


| thread make a ligature upon the found part, near to that 


which is diſeaſed ; make this ligature tighter every day 
until that which is faulty falls off. See BelPs Surgery, 
i. 538. 7 | | 

AMPUTATION of the THIGH. 

In this operation on the lower part of the thigh, the 
firſt inciſion is to be made a little more than two inches 
above the patella. 

The tourniquet muſt preſs upon the crural artery, on 
the upper and inner part of the thigh, where the head of 
the vaſtus internus muſcle and the triceps meet. 

In amputating above the knee, we are adviſed to cut 
down to the bone at once; but as there is a great thick- 
neſs of the ſkin, &c. it is almoſt impoſſible. However, in 
cutting, we ſhould remember that the ſtump ſhould be of 
a conical form.' In this caſe it is of no conſequence on 
which ſide of the bone you ſtand for operating. 
When amputationis performed on this limb, the muſcles 
not being attached to the body of the bone, they fre- 


| 


quently retract, and leave the bone {ticking out, this 
| never 
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never happens in the arm, but it may be remedied, by 
placing the patient on his ſide, and keeping the muſeles in 
as relaxed a ſtate as poſſible. The method of amputating 
with flaps was firſt invented to remedy this inconveni- 
ence, which hath occaſioned the contrivance of a new 
mode of amputating by Mr. Allanſon, of Liverpoole, which 
is as follows: he firſt makes an inciſion through the ſkin, 
then diſſects a ſufficient quantity of it from the mulcles to 
cover the ſtump; this done he divides the muſcles down 


to the bone, where he finiſhes the diſſection, and then 


ſaws through the bone at the ſame place, in the uſual man- 
ner. He afterwards takes up the veſſels with the tenacu- 
lum, brings the ſkin over the ſtump, leaves the-hgature 
hanging out at the external orifice, and applies no kind of 
dreſſings except ſomething to cover it ſuperficially. 

After the operation, the roller that is to keep down the 
ſkin, ſhould go down the waiſt, and deſcend down the 


thigh to the itump : thus abſceſſes are prevented, which 


otherwiſe would form themſelves on the upper part of the 
thigh. It has been recommended in amputations of this 


limb, to diſſect away the cellular ſubſtance, as this has 


been thought to produce all the ſuppuration and diſcharge : 
it hath been tried, indeed, and with ſeeming ſucceſs; but 
others omit this part of the operation, and think the cel- 
lular membrane is a convenient cuſhion for the ſtump to 
reſt on. | 
Another circumſtance deſerving attention is, after the 
operation, to preſs the crural artery the whole length of 
the thigh by a long bolſter. 

If the operation is made on the upper part of the thigh 


#4 


the danger is very great; the diſcharge from the wound 


when it digeſts being ſo copious, that the patient's ſtrength 
is ſoon gone, and death is a ſpeedy conſequence. If a caſe 
is ſo circumſtanced as to render amputation in the upper 
part of the thigh neceſſary, it would be beſt to be perform- 
ed in the articulation, for then the crural artery would be 
better ſecured, and many other inconveniences avoided, 
which attend in the uſual method; but in the moſt de{- 
perate circumſtances, taking off the thigh at the articula- 
tion is not yet encouraged. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. 338. 
White's Surgery, 201. 7 

See Sharpe's Operations of Surgery, ch. xxxvii. Sharpe's 
Critical Enquiry, ch. vii. Heiſter's Surgery. Le Dran's 
Operations. Bilguer's Diſſertation on Amputations. A 
complete Treatiſe on the Gangrene and Sphacelus, with a 
new method of Amputation, by Mr. O'Halloran. Allan- 
ſon's Practical Obſervations on Amputation. Mynors's 
Practical Thoughts on Amputations, &c. London Med. 
Journal, vol. 1. 231. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. 301. White's 
Surgery, 190. | 

AMPUTATIO Vocis, implies a loſs of ſpeech. | 

AMPUTATURA. A wound from the entire ſepara- 
tion of a part from the body. | 

AMUCTICA, from apvugow, to vellicate. Remedies 
that by vellicating and ſtimulating the bronchia raiſe a 
cough, and ſo contribute to the diſcharge of what is in the 
lungs. Theſe medicines are the ſame as thoſe called ar- 
teriaca. | 

AMULETA. AMULETs. | 

Amulets and charms are ſo nearly allied, as to be con- 
ſidered in the ſame light. | 

Before the days of Moſes, idolatry had diffuſed its bale- 
ful influence over the minds of moſt men, ſo doubtleſs 
magic, and the ridiculous attempt to cure diſeaſes by 
thoſe means, had a date nearly as ancient. The diſpute 
lays betwixt kings and prieſts, as to which gave riſe to 
follies of theſe kinds; it ſeems clearly owing to their de- 
ſigns and arts that they had their origin, to them there- 
fore we may leave the deciſion concerning it. | 

Three things occur to moſt men of favouring amulets : 
the 1it, the palate is not offended; the 2d, the price is 
ſmall; the 3d, ſuperſtition is indulged. | 

The words uſually ſpoken when amulets were uſed, are 
called by the Greeks EIIAOIAAI; by the Latins 1NCAN- 
TAMENTA), Or CARMINA; by the Engliſh INCHANTMENTS 
and CHARMS, being a fort of ſong pronounced over any 
one, for the words were either in verſe, or ſpoken in the 
manner of a ſorg. 

Sometimes we nds were written and carried by the pa- 
tient on ſome par. I his body, or in ſome of his gar- 


ments. Theſe the L tins called amuleta, probably from 


amovere, to remove, or 'take away. They alſo called them 
: 2 ; | Wha wot | L © . 


q 
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PROEBIA, Or PROEBRA, from prohibere, to guard or defend. 
The Greeks call them aroTROPOEA, PHYLACTERIA, Aux. 
TERIA, ALEXITERIA, and ALEXIPHARMACA, becauſe they 
imagined that theſe remedies could defend them, not 
only againſt ſuch diſeaſes as JOY from natural cauſes, 
but alſo againſt the power of other inchantments. 

Theſe amulets were formed of any materials which fancy 
ſuggeſted. - 

Serenus Samonicus invented the ABRACADARA for the 
cure of the fever called hemitritæa. The Jews attributed 
the ſame virtue to the word AR Ac ALAN. The Arabians had 
much ceremony, and alſo care, to ſee if the ſtars favoured 
them, and call it TALISMAN, i. e. IMAGE. 

Amulets were tied about people, ſo called PERIAPTA, and 
PERIAMMATA, from a Greek word, ſignifying to tie about. 
The royal touch to cure the king's evil! Whether hath 
folly in the patient, or villany in the impoſtors, the greateſt 
ſhare here? | 

Charms ſeem to have been artfully introduced, to in. 
poſe a belief in thoſe not in the ſecret, that thoſe who 
were exerciſing them were in particular favour with ſome 
ſuperior being. This gave the people a venerable idea of 
the practitioner, and ſo the vulgar were more eaſily pre. 
vailed on to ſubmit implicitiy to them; and as the mind 
affects the body, ſo in ſome caſes the perſuaſion of the pa- 
tient might contribute to a cure. | 

AMULETUM. See PERIAPTA. 

AMURCA. Aok E: ſome take By/ma to be the 
ſame. It is the ſediment from olive oil, found after the 
new preſſed oil hath depoſited it groſs contents. 

AMVETTI, or VETTI TALI. Is the name of an In- 
dian tree to which no medical virtues are attributed. 

AMYCHE. A ſuperficial exulceration, laceration, or 
ſcariſication of the ſkin; from ewvoow, to ſcratch, 

AMYCTICA. STIMULATING, VELLICATING, 

AMYGDALZX. ALmoNDs. The fruit of the Auvc- 
DALUS, ALMOND TREE. 
LX, which ſee. AM ARA. BITTER ALMONDS. — 
Durcks. Called alſo amygdalæ ſativæ, SWEET ALMONDS, 

The leaves and flowers of the a/mond tree reſemble thoſe 
of the peach tree. It is a native of Africa, cultivated in 
the ſouthern parts of Europe, and even in England it 
produces fruit very little inferior to that from abroad; it 
flowers earlier in the ſpring than moſt other trees, though 
its fruit 1s not quite ripe until autumn. 

Of the fruit we have two ſorts, the ſweet and the bitter; 
the eye diſtinguiſhes no difference betwixt the trees, nor 
between the kernels themſelves. It is ſaid that by altering 
the ſoil the bitter brings forth ſweet, and the ſweet brings 
forth. Hitter almonds. The almonds from Barbary, where 
the tree is indigenous, are bitter, while thoſe cultivated in 
Europe are ſweet. Linnzus deſcribes the two trees as only 
varieties, as follows: amygdalus communis; or, amygda!s 
foliis ſerraturis infimis glanduloſis, floribus ſeſſilibus gemi- 
nis. Var. yy. Bitter almond. Amygdalus communis, or 
amygdalus foliis, &c. Var. g. Sweet almond. 

The bitter almonds agree with the ſweet in yielding the 
ſame quantity of oil, not to be diſtinguiſhed from that of 
the ſweet ſort, and in all caſes to be uſed for the fame pur- 
poſes; the matter remaining after the expreſſion of the 


| oil retains all the Bitter, and taſtes ſtronger than it did at 


the firſt, Moſt of the bitter matter diſſolves with a little 
heat in water and in ſpirit of wine, and a part ariſes with 
both in diſtilling; but ſpirit ſeems to extract the moſt, and 
water to elevate the greateſt quantity. A ſimple water 18 


diſtilled from them after the oil is preſſed out, which is ſub- 


ſtituted for and poſſeſſeth the ſame qualities in the ſame 
degrees as that drawn from cherry-ſtones; it is made 38 
follows : | . 
R Amygd. amar. poſt expreſſ. olei 1h vi. ſpt. vini ten. 
cong. 11. elic. cong. ii. 
* Hujus ſp. 3 iv. aq. font. 3 xii. m. et 4. cerafor: 
nigr. vocata. = 
It is more than probable that the noxious matter is that 
in which the bitter reſides, and that the activity of it is - 
creaſed by its ſeparation from the groſs oil and farinace- 
ous ſubſtance. The kernels of other fruits that have an) 
bitterneſs or particular flavour appear to have the poiſon- 
ous principle of the bitter almo di. See a ſmall publica. 
tion entitled, Experiments on Almond and Black-Cherr 
waters. 55 . 
The diſtilled oil of almonds is very poiſonous; 0 


almonds 
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Alſo the glands called Toxs1t- 
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zn the ſhells, 


away the kernel. 
and afford very 
comminuted. 


4 | the heart-burn- 


| . | together add the water gradually and ſtrain. 
8 5 1788. | 
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or more, according as the ſtomach will 
them = taken 1n a morning faſting : they are diu- 
bear but not ſafe ; they occaſion ſickneſs and vomiting 3 
reli” foxes, fowls, ſtorks, horſes, eſpecially while very 
mo = pigeons, Cats, and ſome other animals, they are 
» 
poiſonous» 


The ſweet kind, of which thoſe called Jordan almonds 


TE ſhould be choſen free from rancidneſs, and, if 
W are the beſt free from all appearance of being affected 


ſpecies of which penetrates them, and eats 

They difficultly digeſt in our ſtomachs, 
little nouriſhment, unleſs extremely well 
As a medicine they obtund acrimony in 
the primæ viæ, are ſoftening and relaxants. They are a 


by inſects, 2 


W 0d intermedium for uniting with water ſeveral ſubſtan- 
155 5 which of themſelves are not miſcible with it: camphor 
6-4 2 many #efinous ſubſtances, triturated with fix times 
W their quantity of almonds, eaſily diſſolve into a milky 


liquor. Six or ei ht ſweet almonds peeled ſometimes cure 


gweet almonds are uſually blanched, i. e. freed from 


| 4 their ſkin, by ſteeping them in hot water until it eaſily 


ſlips off; then triturated with water their oil unites 


1 therewith, by the mutation of their mucilaginous 
4 and farinaceous matter, into an emulſion or milky liquor. | 


| Lac AMYGDALZ. ALMOND MILK. J. 
R Amygd. dulc. decort. J i. 6. ſacch. alb. 3 iv. aquæ 


| 4 diſtillatæ 515. gum. arab. (in aq. hord. ſolut.) 3 6. f. emulſ. 


Beat the ſugar with the almonds; then rubbing them 


Ph. Lond. 
: \ 


But the pure oil of a/monds triturated with a thick mu- 


cdilage of gum arabic, forms a more permanent emulſion z 


from which the oil does not ſeparate either on ſtanding 


I | 5 two or three days, or on the addition of a moderate quan- 
= tity of acid. One part made into 8 is enough 
BZ for four parts of oil. 

W little ſpirituous water, will form an emulſion, but not 
near ſo well as the gum. 


e white of egg, or ſyrup with a 


R Gum. arab. op. pulv. 3 £. aq. diſtillate 3 ij. f. mu- 


EF cilag. per tritur. & adde ol. amygd. 3 i 6. ſacch. alb. 3 6. 


poſtea paulatim adde aq. diſtillatæ 15 i. f. emulſ. 
If to this emulſion half an ounce of gum arabic be add- 


4H ed, it is called the ARABIC EMULSION. 


If half an ounce of chalk be added, it is named the aB- 


= $orBENT EMULSION. 


If half a dram of camphor be added, it is called the 


EZ CAMPHORATED: EMULSION, 


The emulſions partake of the quality of the oil, and are 


WE preſcribed in the ſame intentions, particularly heat of urine 
and the ſtrangury, whether ariſing from ſponraneous acri- 
mony or from irritating food or medicines. 


When theſe emulſions have ſtood a while, they throw 


up a cream to the ſurface, and the whey beneath turns 
== ſour. Acids joined to them forms curd and whey, juſt 
as they do in milk- 


Theſe milky ſolutions of almonds in water, though con- 


YH taining the oil, and owing all the virtue to it, yet have 
= this advantage, viz. that they may be given in acute 


a and inflammatory fevers, without danger of the ill effects 
which the oil my 


W rancid, or acrid 


produce, ſince emulſions do not become 
y heat, as all the oils of this kind ſoon 
o; and in'moſt caſes the aceſcency is rather an advan- 


| * the emulſion. 


- e expreſſed oil of almonds is obtained from the ſweet | 
or the bitter ſorts 


ed in their oils by 


equally, no difference can be diſcover- 


any known method of trial; the oil of 
bitter almonds 


was called metopium, becauſe the Egypti- 
ans uſed to m 


ake an oil in which b:tter almonds an 
num were in 


cre ingredients; they named their compound 
3 from the plant ſo called, from which the 
Fübanum is produced, and others give the ſame name to 


e imple expreſſed oil of this fruit. See METopiumn. 
7 bruiſing, then preſſing the almonds, they afford 
nearly one half o 


in f their weight in oil: by boiling a/monds 
water, part of their oil ſeparates and is collected on 
the ſurſace; 


gal- 


b the moſt ES obtained by preſſure without heat 


s oil is uſeful when a tickling cough, 
or nephritic pains affect the pa- 
to whom it is given as a laxa- 


i $ a medicine, thi 
oarſeneſs, coſtiveneſs, 
«nt; though in infants 
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| ves ds are commended as being deſtructive of worms, | 
| Q 


| tive, it generally provesbinding, by diminiſhin 


AMY 
the ſtrength 


of their bowels. Draughts of manna and oil of almonds, 
at the ſame time uſing he common emulſion as common 
drink, are of fingular ſervice in the gravel and in dyſuries. 
Some women who have hard labours, experience much 


benefit by taking repeated doſes of this oil for ſeveral days 


before the time of delivery: the teneſmus to which ſome 
pregnant women are ſubject, and which endangers abor- 


tion, is moſt ſpeedily relieved by clyſters of it, with a few 
drops of laudanum. 


AMY GDALATUM. The emulſion of almonds. 


AMY GDALIA. 80 Hippocrates de Morbis, lib. ii. 
calls the tonſillæ. 


AMYGDALIS SIMILIS. GUATIMALENSIS. See 
CACAO, 


AMY GDALOIDES, alſo Cometes. Thus Oribaſius 


calls the ſpecies of tithymalus, which is named tithym. 
maſticus. 


It is a name for the white ſpecies of the gum benzoin. 


And in natural hiſtory, to a ſtone which reſembles the 
kernel of an almond in figure. 


a It is no natural foſſil, 
but the petrified ſpine of the echinus marinus, or ſea- 


urchin, of the nature of the lapis judaicus, but wanting 
the pedicle and ſtalk of that ſpine. It is alſo a name for 
the gobius or GUDGEON. | | 
AMY GDALOPERSICUM. The AtmonD PEACH. 
 AMYGDALUS. The ALMonD-TREE. The ſruit 
only is uſed, of which there are two ſorts. 
AMYLA. Any ſort of chemical fæcula. 
AMYLEON. AMYLION. AMYLUM. From a, 
neg. and wan, a mill, becauſe it is made of corn with- 
out a mill, or without grinding. It is the fæcula 
of wheat, and with us called sTARCH: named alſo 
Amidum. = | 
It is the pureſt farina of the wheat, but deprived of its 
falt and oil. It is made from all kinds of wheat, from po- 
tatoes, &c. It was invented in the iſle of Chios, and 
is valued by its lightneſs, newneſs, and ſmoothneſs. 
THE METHOD OF MAKING STARCH. | 
Put the beſt wheat into water to ferment in the ſun in 
ſummer, change the water twice a day, for eight or twelve 
days, in which time the grain eaſily burſts, and is then 
alt ſufficiently het z now put it, by little and little, 
in a canvas bag, to ſeparate the flour from the huſk, by 
rubbing and beating on a plank, which is laid acroſs the 
veſſel appointed to receive the flour: as the veſſels are 
filled with this liquid flour, a reddiſh water is ſeen ſwim- 
ming at the top, and is to be ſkimmed off, and clean water 
muſt be put in its place; after ſtirring the whole, ſtrain 
through a ſieve, and what ſtays behind muſt be put into 
freſh water and expoſed to the ſun, and as the ſediment 
falls, the water muſt be decanted off, what ſettles is the 
arch, and muſt be dried in the ſun. NS 
As a medicine, this article is often very uſeful ; mixed 
with milk it is an excellent kind of aliment in fluxes and 
catarrhsz 3 i. of ſtarch diſſolved and boiled in J iij. of 
water, with a little ſugar, forms an elegant jelly, of which 
a table ſpoonful may be taken every hour or two. If it is 
diſſolved in thin gruel it is lenient, incraſſating, and of ſer- 
vice againſt ſharp defluxions, hoarſeneſs, a dry cough, 


N of blood, a diarrhœa, a deſentery, internal ulcers, 
heat of urine, a gonorrhœa, &c. 6 


The doſe is from gr. v. to 3 P. of the dry powder. 
ENEMA EX AMYLo. The ſtarch gly/ter. 
R Amylum 7 ĩij. aq. font. 3 viij. m. & coq. parum. 
Vel. 


R Galatin. ex. amylo. 3 vi. ol. lini 3 6. f. enem. 

In diarrhœas and dyſenteries, when the ſtools are bloody, 
and the inteſtines are relaxed, the following far exceeds 
aſtringents, or any other kind of clyſters in the relief it 
affords. | 

R Galatin. ex. amylo. 3 iv. vel. 3 vi. | 

Sp- vini. Gallic. opt. 3 £. vel. 3 i. m. enem. pro re- 
nata injiciendum. | 


AM YRIS OPOBALSAMUM. —— GILE ADENSE. See 
CARPOBALSAMUM. : 


AMYON, from a, priv. and uus, a muſcle. A limb 
ſo emaciated that the muſcles ſcarce appear. 

AMYTERIA. See AMULETA. | 

AMYTHAONIS, Empl. Amythaon's plaſter. 


k Gum. ammon. cer. flay. gum. bdel. aa 3 viij. tereb. 
rad. irid. illyr. gum. galb. 2” 3 XX. m. 
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ANA. This is the Greek prepoſition ava; it is not 
peculiar to medical authors, though it is common among 
them, It fignifies of each. Thus, R aloes, thuris, 
myrrhæ 2, or ia. for ana 3 i. take of aloes, frankincenſe, 
myrrh of each one ounce. 4 | 

ANABASIS, from avaCaimw, to aſcend. It is ſynony- 
mous with epamaſtica, both being epithets of fevers, 
which, in their progreſs, continually increaſe. Or, it is 
the ſecond ſtage of a diſeaſe, of which the acme is the 


height. 


ANABATICA. See SyYNocRHus. 

ANABOLE, from avaGanxu, to caſt up. 
ing any thing as - vomit. . | 

ANABROCHISMOS, or ANABROCHISMUs, from ava, 
ſurſum, and Bpoyoc, A nooſe. An operation which was 


The diſcharg- 


| uſed to be performed on the hair of the eye-lids when they 


are offenſive to the eye. 


ANABROSIS, from ay-Cpwou, to devour. A corro- 


ſion of the ſolid parts by ſharp humours. The ſame «@s |: 
diabroſis, it occaſions a diſcharge of blood, and often 


happens in the lungs. | 

ANABULA. A name of the CAMELOPARDALIS, 
which ſee. TILT 1 

ANACAMPSEROS. A name of the RnoprA; alſo 
of the herb craſſula, which ſee. | 

ANACARDIOS ANTIDOTUS THEODORETUS. 
The Antidote 25 Anacardium. A divine gift. | 

It is a confect made up of many warm ingredients, but 
without opium. 5 50 1 

ANACARDIUM, AN AcAR DUS. Alſo called anacar- 
dium orientale, epata, the MALACCA BEAN TREE. It is 
the Avicenna tomentoſa, Linn. 

It is externally of a ſhining black colour, of the ſhape 
of a heart flattened, with a thick pedicle occupying almoſt 
the whole baſis. The tree is found only in the Eaſt Indies, 
and is called by Ray arbor Indica fructu conoide cortice 


* 


pulvinato nucleum unicum nullo oſſiculo tectum clau- 


dente. It is alſo Acajuiba Braſilienſis. | 

It is ſaid that the Indians uſe the cauſtic oil of theſenuts 
to ſtain their chintz and callicoes, -which ſets the colours 
fo as not to waſh out. 1 | 

The kernel, like that of the caſhew-nut, is mild and 
agreeable to the taſte, and yields, by expreſſion, an oil like 
that from almonds, and equally good as a medicine. 

A'confeCt was formerly made of the kernels, called by 
Meſſue confectio ſapientium, and by others confectio ana- 
cardii. See alſo ACAJAIBA. | 

ANACATHARSIS. ExPECTOR ATION, from avaxala- 
po to purge upwards; ſo many include the effect of eme- 
tics, maſticatories, ſternutatories, &c. See ANACATHAR= 
TICA, Dr. Cullen reckons expectoration generally a 
ſymptom of catarrh. 

ANACATHARTICA. Medicines which promote ex- 
pectoration. Dr. Cullen confines the word expectorants 
4 thoſe medicines which increaſe the mucus by the bron- 
Chia. 

ANACHREMPSIS, from ava for av, upwards, and 
per], to hawk, The hawking up any thing from 
the lungs. | . Fn 

ANACHRON, ſee ANATRovN. | 

ANACLISIS, from a axaws, to recline. Hippocrates 
uſes this word to expreſs the decubiture of the ſick. 

ANACLISMOS. That part of a chair on which the 


| back of a ſick perſon leans. 


ANACOCK. The name of an American ſpecies of 
phaſeolus. 


ANACOELIASMUS. A remedy uſed by Diocles, 


which ſeems to have been gentle purges, with a view to 


relieve the lun 


8. 
AN ACOLI EMA, from ayaxonnawu, to agglutinate. It | 


is the ſame as frontale, only that it is always made of 
glutinants. See CATAPLASMA, 
 ANACOLUPPA. A name of a ſpecies of ranunculus. 
ANACOMIDE, from ayaxoutu, to repair, or recover 
a perſon after ſickneſs. | 
ANACTORION. A name of the corn-flag. 
ANACTORIUM. MucGworT. See ARTEMESIA. 
ANACYCLEON, from xuxA*wy to wander about. It 
anſwers to the word circulator, a mountebank. | 
ANACYRIOSIS, from vo, authority. Hippocrates, 
in his treatiſe of decency, adviſes phyiicians to keep w 


their authority, and the W of their profeſſion, whic 


he expreſſeth by this wor 


50 J 


a ſweet, fragrant, ſubtile, oleous principle, whic 


ANA 


AN CORALS Names for the may. 

ANADENDRON.  Ymallow. 

ANADIPLOSIS. A frequent reduplication of fer 
Blancard. | 8 125 

ANADOSIS, from avaSiSwu, to diſtribute. The dit. 
tribution of the aliment over all the body. See Dlerz. 
BUTIO. 

ANADROME, from peu, to run. Hippocrates uſes 
this word to ſignify pains from the lower to the upper 
parts of the body. | 

AN/ZDROMOS, from Soehne, to run. It is uſed a 
an epithet for thoſe fiſh, which at certain ſeaſons, aſceny 
up rivers, from the fea | 

 ANASHTESIA.  INSENSIBILITY, or Loss OF ppp; 
ING BY THE TOUCH. A reſolution of the nerves gcc. 
honing loſs of feeling: the fame as //upor. Dr. Cullen 
ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the claſs locales and the 
order dyſæſtheſiæ. 

ANAGALLIS, called alſo corchoron, pimpernela, & 
ęritis. The ſpecies generally noticed are 

'The MALE, or RED; and 

The FEMALE, or BLUE. © | 
Ray adds three more ſpecies. | 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the anagallis of the Greeks 
is the macia of the Latins. 45 oF 
This plant is low and ſucculent, differing in its apper 
ance from chickweed by the ſpots underneath its leaves 
in having no pedicles, in the ſeed-veſſels opening not 2 
the top but horizontally, in the flowers'not being white 
but red or blue; it is annual, grows wild in corn-field; 
and other cultivated ground, and flowers from May to 
Auguſt. | | 
| The expreſſed juice inſpiſſated to an extract, manifeſt 
a pungent ſaline auſterity, and any other preparation ſeems 
uſeleſs ; it is reſolvent and detergent. The ſpecies uſcl 
in medicine is the ANAGALLIs ARVENsSIs, Linn. 
Cattle are ſaid to ſhun the female ſpecies, but if by 


— 


chance they eat it, they ſeek the ferus oculus as a re- 


medy. | 
. AquaATICA. A name of ſeveral ſpecies 
of veronica, of the ſamolus, and of the becabunga. Set 
BECABUNGA. | N ; 
ANAGARGALICTA. GARGARISMS, from yep 
ap w/). the throat. | 
ANAGARGARISTON. A gargariſm to waſh the 
throat with, in a quinſy. | | | 
ANAGLYPHE, from avayaupu, to engrave. Hero 
philus calls a part of the fourth ventricle of the brain thus. 
Anatomiſts now call it calamus ſcriptorius, from its te- 
ſemblance to a pen. es 
ANAGYRIS, or AnacyRos. A name of ſereri 
ſpecies of laburnum. See LABURNUM and Acopos. 
ANAISTHESIA. Se ANASTHESIA. 
- ANAISTHESIS. Aretæus ſays it is not properly 3 
pareſis; and that is only a defect of ſenſation. 
 ANALCES, from a, neg. and ear, ftrength; weak, 
effeminate. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet for 
the Aſiatic nations. | | 
ANALDES, from a, neg. and ade, to increaſe. Net 
receiving nouriſhment nor increaſing. Hippocrates 
plies this word to fruits growing about the river Phals. 
ANALENTIA. A ſpecies of epilepſy mentioned b 
Paracelſus. | 3 
ANALEPSIA. Johannes Anglicus calls that ſpecie 
of epilepſy thus, which proceeds from the ſtomach being 
diſordered. So alſo does Riverius. and it is by ſome 
put ſynonymouſly with epilepſy in general. 
ANALEPSIS, from avanauCavu, to recover and regu" 
vigour after ſickneſs. Hence . 
ANALEPTICA. ANALgPTICs. They are ſuch thing 
as reſtore, particularly ſuch alſo as exhilerate the ſpins 
theſe are called cardiaca, cordials : they are alſo ſuch 38 
promote fleſh and ſtrength, and are called xs TOR 
TIVES. | | 5 
Beſides the nutritious quality of reſtoratives, = * 


mediately affects the nerves, and gives a kind of friend) 
motion to the fluids. | WE 
In diſeaſes the ſpeedieſt way to reſtore-ſtrength is to 
move the cauſe; but this is not to be done merely by 5 
force of medicines, which increaſe the vital heat; _ 
convulſions and fevers, the motions are very ſtrong, yet 


ANA 


et the natural ſtrength is languid: whence itis concluded 
that true ſtren th depends upon congruous aliments, turn- 
ed into laudable blood and juices, yielding plenty of ani- 
mal heat, the true and only ſource of firmneſs and vi- 


80 rial flowers and herbs, muſk, ambergriſe, oil of 
cinnamon made into olea ſacchara, chocolate, ſhell-fiſh, 
analeptic. : 
4% ALGESIA, from a, neg. and a>yos, pain or grief 
Indolence, or abſence of pain and grief. A ſtate of eaſe 
| ALLIS. A Greek name of an unknown plant. 
ANALOGIA, from ava, per, by, and Aoyog, ratio, 
= ,./m. ANALOGY. It is the mode of reaſoning of things not 
3 perfectly known, by compariſon with others which are bet- 
ter underſtood, and drawing concluſions from their ſimi- 
55 litude. Hence in medicine it is a comparing of cauſes 
= «(f diſeaſes with each other, and the remedies preventive 
and curative, and fixing our ideas reſpecting them from 
their likeneſs to each other. 8 
ANALTHES, from a, neg. and u Nbg, to cure. Incur- 


le. 
abc ALTOS, from a, neg. and ax, ſalt. Unſalted. 

ANALYSIS, from avaxbe, to reſolve. It is the redu- 
eing by chemiſtry any matter into its primary conſtituent 
parts, with a view to diſcover its component parts. 

To analyſe mineral waters, ſee AclpuLX. 

As to the analyſation of vegetables, the uſual methods 
obtain the ſame things from different plants, e. g. by diſ- 
tillation is ſeparated oil, phlegm, ſalt, and earth; Fm cab- 
bdage in one retort, and deadly nightſhade in another, and 
dete different productions will not eaſily be diſcovered ; ſo 
whether theſe produCtions exiſted in the ſame manner in 
the plants is not eaſy to aſcertain. However, moderate 
heat and fermeatation are the beſt methods known for 
analy/ing vegetables. | | 

In analyſing vegetables, many uſeful facts are obſerved, 
which reward the toil, that 1s diſappointed as to the 
object ſought: thus volatile ſalts riſe before water, but if 
the ſalts are entangled in other matters, the water may 
riſe firſt. = 9 

Again, animal ſubſtances contain much acid, yet the 
uſual methods of analyſing diſcovers none. - To diſcover 
an acid not perceptible by the taſte, turnſole is the beſt 
means, the {lighteſt acid turns it red ; a ſtronger acid turns 
it of a deeper red. To diſcover an alcali, acids are uſed, 
BS which diſcover it by fermenting therewith ; or a ſolution 
of hydrargyrus muriatus in water, which, by mixing with 
an alcali, becomes of a yellow or orange colour, or it 
= z=ppears milky or obſcure, or curdles, according to the 
different ſtrength of the alcali. Sal ammoniac diſcovers 
titſelf by a urinous ſmell, if mixed with lime-water; nitre 
1 322 itſelf beſt by detonation; vitriol blackens gall, 
Xe. &c. 

EEE vec the preface to Martin's Tournefort; the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the years 1719, 
1720, and 1721; Dr. James's Med. Dict. article Ax A- 
resis: Lemery and Homberg too deſerve attention on 
this ſubject. 

ANA-MuALLU. The name of a ſhrub in the Braſils, 
1 of no great importance in medicine. | 

BE ANAMNESTICA. Medicines which reſtore the me- 
WE mory. Blancard uſes it in this ſenſe. | 

Fl ANAMNESTICA SIGNA, from ayz and weumnuai, to 
= member. ComMEMoRaTIVE s1GNs,—figns which diſ- 
oer the preceding ſtate of the body, as demonſtrative 
biens ſhew the preſent ſtate z and prognoſtics ſhew the 
future ſtate. 

b ANANAS. The Pins apeLE. The bromelia of Linn. 
| called alſo carduus Braſilianus foliis aloes, nana, or nanas. 
Y 1 Le Cour, of Leyden, was the firſt who raiſed 
11 pl rut in Europe: they were brought from the Eaſt 
des to the Weſt, and from thence into Europe. It 


2 . r . . ., #. 
I wiembles the cone or fruit of a pine-tree, whence it is 
1 uppoſed to take its name. 


YH Ve _ enumerates fix ſpecies, and others add more to 
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The flower is funn 


— oy are 1n the tubercles; they are ſmall, and ſhaped 
hach We nom, the fruit is fleſhy, and full of a juice, 
ty > elteemed the richeſt of all others in its flavour; 
| caves reſemble thoſe of aloes. | 
NANAS WILD. See KARATAS, 


- 


T1 


| ANANCE, from arayun, neceſſity. Any deſperate ſur- 
gical operation. | 
ANANDROI. Hippocrates uſes this word joined 


with yuya:xe women, to expreſs their never having known 
men. 


ANANTHOCYCLUS. A plant, called by Mr. 
Vaillant, couronne effleurte. Its Greek name is derived 
from ava, without, ayb O-, a Semen. and xuxx®-, a circle. 
This flower is crowned with one or more circular ranks 


of ovaria, deſtitute of flowrets. 


In the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for 
the year 1719, are two ſpecies. 

ANAPALIN. On the contrary it is oppoſed to 
CarT1'x1s, which ſee, | 

ANAPHALANTIASIS, from ayagaaayr@,, a bald 
perſon. Baldneſs of the eye-brows. 

ANAPHONESIS. A ſpecies of exerciſe which con- 
ſiſted in vociferation. | | 

It exerciſes the breaſt and organs of ſpeech, increaſes 
the natural heat, improves the complexion, and is uſeful 
for the phlegmatic. It is commended to thoſe who have 
the heart-burn, bad digeſtion, and want of appetite, the 
cacheCtic, &c. but ſinging is yet a gentler exerciſe. See 
Hieron Mercurialis de Arte Gymnaſtica. 

ANAPHORA, from avapepw, to bring up, or upwards. 
In a medical ſenſe it imports ſpitting of blood it joined 
with aiuarog, Hippocrates uſes it for thanks due to an 
obligation. Be 

ANAPHORICOI. Thoſe who ſpit blood; or, ac- 
cording to Actuarius, thoſe who ſpit difficultly, _ 

ANAPHRA, from à neg. and appog, froth. Hippo- 
crates uſes it as an epithet for ſtools, to expreſs that they 
are not frothy. | Ds 


nery, called alſo agene/ia, atechnia. IMPOTENCE WITH 
RESPECT TO VENEREAL COMMERCE., Dr. Cullen makes 
this a genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, and order 
dyſorexiz. | | 

'This inability and ſterility ariſes from various cauſes, 
either from an abolition of all paſſionate deſires, appetite, 


ſpecies, from a defect in erection, emiſſion, or want of 
fertile ſemen. Sauvages has given us five ſpecies, which 
Dr. Cullen thus divides. The true ſpecies are the paralytic 
and gonorrhoic - the ſpurious ſpecies, or where impedi- 
ments occur to prevent the act, from piles, or ſome fault 
in the urethra, what is called falſe or fictitious, that is 


Methodica, vol. 1. 770. | | 
The cure of this diſeaſe depends upon the remoyal of 
its ſeparate cauſes; when it ariſes from paralyſis, ſuch 


plaint muſt be had recourſe to, particularly to eat ſtimu- 
lants. SAUVAGES gives us an account of a man being 
cured by immerſing the penis often in the day in a ſtrong 


to invigorate the ſyſtem, tonics and corroborants are to 
made uſe of, particularly cold bathing, avoiding high- 
ſeaſoned foods and cordial ſtimulants. If from the piles, 
or faults in the urethra, ſuch means muſt be uſed as the 
nature and particular circumſtances of the caſe demand. 

ANAPHROMELI, from a. neg, a@pog, froth, and 
wen honey. It is honey ſo deſpumated that it will not 
froth. 

ANAPLASIS, from avanaaooo, to reſtore to the original 
form. Hippocrates uſes this word for the replacing a 
fractured bone, and for a reſtoration of fleſh. | 

ANAPLEROSIS, from avanangow, to fill up. Thereſ- 
titution of any waſted part. Incarnatives are called ana- 
plerotica. 

ANAPLEUSIS, from ar x,, to Huctuate or float upon, 
or waſh out. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs when 
faulty humours rot the bone, ſo that it falls out of its joint, 
as happens to the jaw ſometimes. Vogel expreſſes by this 


one. | | 
ANAPNEUSIS, from avamvew, to reſpire. RESPIRA- 
TION, TRANSPIRATION. Aretzus uſes it to expreſs a 
truce from pain. | | 
ANAPODOPHYLLON, of anas, a duch, wes, a 
foot, and p, a leaf. DUCK's FoorT, or pomum maiale, 


| : May 


— A AS 


ANAPHRODISIA, from a. neg. and eee, be- 


or power of action, neceſſary for the propagation of our 


ſuppoſed to ariſe from magic. See Sauvages Noſologia 
medicines as are neceſſary for the-conquering that com- 


decoction of muſtard ſeed. If it is occaſioned by ſimple 
gonorrhcea, ſuch aids are to be called in as are calculated 


word, the ſcaling or ſeparation of the carious parts of a 
el-ſhaped, conſiſting of one leaf; | b 


—— — — — 


diſcharge of ſerum is ſuppreſſed, &c. 


ſion of periodical evacuations, &c. 


AKA Tf 


May APPLE, called alſo podophyllum peltatum, aroniti 
olio. | | 

The cup of the flower hath but one leaf, the flower is 
hexapetalous, the foot-ſtalk of the flower comes from the 


ſtalk of the leaf; the fruit is the ſhape of an urn, in which 


are round fimbriated ſeeds. - 

The Americans call it BLACK S$NAKE-ROOT. 

It bears the hardeſt winter in an open ground, and 1s 
increaſed by parting the root in Auguſt. 

ANAPSYXIS. REFRIGERATION. 

ANARISITESIS, from a, neg. and ah, a dinner. 
Hippocrates uſed this word for the ſubſtraCtion of a din- 
ner from a patient. 

ANARRHINUM. Sce ANTIRRHINUM. 

ANARRHCQEA, from ava, upward, and pew, to flow. 
A flux of humours, from below upwards. ; 

ANARTHROl, from a, neg. and abe, a joint. 
Fat, even to be bloated, ſo that the joints are oblite- 
rated. | | 

ANAS. The Duck. | 

The tame duck is not ſo proper for weak ſtomachs that 
are cold and abound with acids, as the wild ſort. Theſe 
latter, in common with all wild fowl, are more alkaleſ- 
cent , | 

| ANASARCA, from ava, through, and ca, fle/h, or 

in the fleſh, called alſo cataſarca, epiſarcidium, intercus. A 
ſpecies of dropſy from a ſerous humour, ſpread between 
the ſkin and fleſh, or rather a general accumulation of 
lymph in the cellular ſyſtem. | 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the clafs ca- 
chexia, and order intumeſcentiz : he enumerates the fol- 
lowing ſpecies, viz. I. Anaſarca ſeroſa, when the due 
2. Anaſarca oppi- 
lata, when the blood-veſſels are conſiderably preſſed, which 
happens to many pregnant women, &c. 3. Anaſarca ex- 
anthematica; this happens after ulcers, various eruptive 
diſorders, and particularly aſter the eryſipelas. 4. Ana- 


ſarca anæmia, when the blood is rendered extremely poor 


from conſiderable loſſes of it. 5. Anaſarca debilium, 
when debility is induced by long illneſs, &c. 

An oedema in any part hath the ſame appearances as 
the anaſarca, but it is partial; a leucophlegmatia is gene- 
ral; and an anaſarca is the worſt ſtate of the — 
mat1a, | | 

Its ſeat is the cellular membrane; if only one limb, or 
a particular part, hath its cellular membrane filled, it 1s 
called an œdematous ſwelling. | 

It is known by the ſight and the touch; the ſkin of the 
part is bloated, and conſiderably larger than in a natural 
ſtate; its colour is paler, and upon preſſing it with a fin- 
ger, the impreſſion remains ſome time: if the belly is af- 
fected, the navel appears to be ſunk in, and in a morning 
the eye-lids, or the whole face, appears fuller than is 
uſually obſerved in the latter part of the day. 

Ihe occaſional cauſes are ſcirrhous glands, a bad habit, 
voracious eating when recovering from a diſeaſe, ſuppreſ- 

The more immediate 
cauſes are a defect of red globules in the blood, and want 
of power in the abſorbent veſſels to carry off the portion 
of fluid conveyed into the cellular membrane. 

Perſons recovering from lingering diſeaſes are very ſub- 
ject to this kind of dropſy, particularly if they keep late 

hours, or repleniſh their weak veſſels too faſt by full diet. 
Expoſure to cold and damp air, particularly in the night, 
perhaps the check it gives to the natural diſcharge by the 
ſkin, diſpoſe to and produces this complaint. 

The ſpeedieſt cure, when the caſe is recent, is calomel, 
given togr. x. with proper intervals to prevent a ſalivation, 
?ſpecially if aſſiſted with J vi. or viii. of a ſtrong decoction 
of garlic, two or three times a day. 

Muſtard and horſe-radiſh may be freely eaten, or infu- 


ſions of them in white wine, ale, or water, may be drank ; 


three or four times a day. Infuſions of garlic, or of juni- 
per berries may be taken night and morning, with from 
3 i. to 3 11. of any fixed alkaline ſalt in each draught. 
Bitters, mild aromatics, and chalybeate tinctures, greatly 


aſſiſt in the cure: the ſquill pills, and Dover's ſudorific | 


powder, given from Y i. to Y ij. at bed-time, two, three, 


or four nights ſucceſſively, do the ſame. Dr. Leake ob- 


ſerves, that as this diſeaſe generally ariſes from a ſtoppage 
of the pores, ſweating in flannels will be a rational at- 
tempt to relieve z to this end the pulv. ſudorif. Doveri, in a 
ſuſhcient quantity, may be repeated every other night. 
A moderate 1 ſhould be kept up, and the patient 
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ſupported with occaſional doſes of the mixtura e camph, 
This ſweating abated, let the patient gradually cool, then 
his ſkin va, rubbed with hot flannel. after which dry 
linen may be put on. | 

The crem: tartari is recommended by Dr. Home, taken 
ſrom one to two ounces in a day, diſſolved in ten or 
twenty times its quantity of water; this dilution contri. 
butes it is thought much to the diuretic power of. thi; 
medicine, as it 18 by this means that moſt diuretics are 
determined to the kidneys. 

During the intervals of ſweating, endeavour to ſtrength. 
en by the uſe of the bark, chalybeates, acidum vitrioli 
dilutum, exerciſes, &c. To prevent a relapſe, if the viſcera 
will admit, the cold-bath will be the moſt adviſable. 

Scarifications with a knife are much commended when 
the legs and thighs are turgid with extravaſated ſerum, 
and indeed the water is ſpeedily diſcharged this way; but 
ſome inconveniencies attend this practice; firſt, the lips of 
the wound will cloſe in two days, ſo as to aumit of no 
diſcharge z from a defect of heat in the conſtitution, the 
part is apt to mortify. To obviate theſe difficulties, Dr. 
Fothergill adviſes this operation to be performed with the 
common ſcarificator uſed in cupping, and the inſtru. 
ment to be placed ſo as to make the wounds tranſverſely; 
if the ſkin is thick the lancet may be ſo ſet as to a 
deeper and conſequently wider inciſions: thus a large 
quantity of water will often drain from the legs or thighs, 
without riſk of inflammation, or deterring the patient 
from a repetition, if it 18 neceſſary. 'To proceed with 
the greateſt utility, let the punctures be made with a lan- 
cet, in the moſt depending part, viz. the foot; their num- 
ber and repetition muſt depend on the circumſtances of 
each individual cafe. The application of glaſſes, either 
before or after ſcarifying, is unneceſſary, but the inſtru- 
ment muſt be gently preſſed upon the ſłins until a ſurface 
is formed ſufficiently flat to admit the lancets, in the ſca- 
rificator, to take effect equally. By making theſe open- 
ings tranſverſely, the fluid is more freely diſcharged, and 
they are longer before they unite. In all caſes where the 
{kin is ſo ſtretched as to threaten inflammation, a rupture, 
or a gangrene, theſe openings ſhould be made without 
delay; alſo when the breath is much affected.“ Sce As- 
CITES. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 120, 122. 
Dr. Leake's Medical Inſtructions, edit. v. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, vol. iv. edit. iv. Le Dran's Operations, edit. ii. 
p- 113-116. The London Practice of Phyſic, edit. iv. 
Bell's Surgery, v. 499. Wallis's Sydenham on the 
Dropſy. | 

ANASPASIS, from va and omwaw, to draw. Hippo 
hee uſes this word to expreſs a contraction of the ſto- 
mach. . 

ANASSUTOS, from ave for , upwards, and cru, 
to move. Hippocrates uſes this word as an epithet to ait, 
when ſpeaking of the ſuffocation obſerved in hyſterie fits, 
nd the air ruſhing out with violence upwards, as alſo in 

ting. 
ANASTALTICA, from avarenu, to contract. 
Styptic or reſtringent medicines. | 
, ANASTASIS, from avarru. to cauſe to riſe. Hippo- 
crates uſed this word to expreſs a riſing up to go to ſoo 
alſo a migration of humours, and a riſing up or recover) 
from ſickneſs. | 5 

ANASTOICHEIOSIS, from Sox ei, a principle of 
element, of which bodies are compoſed. 

A walting of the ſolids or fluids of the body. 

ANASTOMOSIS, from avac ow or ava, per, and gu 
a mouth, alſo exanaſtomoſis, inoſculatio. TO RELAX Of 
OPEN THE MOUTHS OF THE VESSELS. The opening of the 
mouths of the veſſels to diſcharge their contained flu! 
Anatomiſts uſe the word to expreſs the inoſculation of die 
arteries and veins, or their running into one another. ; 

The menſes, &c. diſcharged, are ſaid to be diſcharg* 
Dr I i. e. by the opening the mouths 0 
veſſels. 

The blood tranſuding through the fides of the veſſels 
the diſcharge is ſaid to be per diapede/in, tranſudation. 

If the veſſels are corroded by acrid humours the 
charge is by diathroſis, eroſion. that 

ANASTOMOTICA. Medicines are thus called 
open the mouths of the veſlels. 

ANAT. The abbreviation of anatomica. 

ANATES. A diſeaſe of the anus. bs 

ANATHRON. A ſort of ſalt which vegetates on o 


nutre- 


in the form of white ſtoney moſs. It is a ſort 94 A. 


ANATHYMIASIS, from Svpau, to ſumigate, It ſig- 
| tion. | = 
ait ACA PROPORTIO, from ana anatic, or equal 


Pen ATOMIA, auaſoun, from ava, through, and Tepuwo, 
to cut, or from qa αν , to diſſect. : 

Celſus obſerves, that © though many things do not be- 
Jong to the arts themſelves, yet thoſe very things prove 
uſetul to them.” So though anatomy does not form the 

hyſician, it renders him better qualified for the practice 
= of his profeſſion. Anatomy is the art of diſſecting an ani- 
mal, eſpecially the human body, in order to demonſtrate 
mee matter, ſhape, ſtructure, connection, and ſituation 
of the parts; this, though it does not cure, hath a ten- 
1 dency to make the cure proceed both more ſafely and 
WE agrecably. In ſhort, whatever perfeCtion the art of heal- 


ments and obſervation, it cannot be denied that its greateſt 
XX lights were received from anatomy and phyſiology: To 
WE know the peculiar ſtructure of each part, its ule, what 
functions it performs, what connection it hath with other 
| parts, and influence on them, whether near or remote, 
are advantages too obvious to be denied. 
In applying topical remedies, anatomy bids us expect 
less effect from them on the hip than on other parts of 
tte body, becauſe of the quantity of fat there and the 
WE thicknels of the muſcles. The fat about the region of 
dee ſtomach, forbids external medicines for the relief of 
that viſcus from being applied there, but directs them on 
EXE the ſpine of the back, or rather on the left fide of the 
ſjpine, about and under the falſe ribs, not but medicines 
do ſervice on all theſe parts. The linea alba, being the 
| tendons of almoſt all the abdominal muſcles, applications 


vel procures ſtools; gall rubbed there, expels worms; ci- 
vet rubbed on this part relieves in the convulſive colic ; 
and a ſuppreſhon of urine is removed by applying the oil 
ol turpentine to the ſame place. 
le ſympathy of the nerves leads us to diſtinguiſh many 
diſcaſes, the ſeat of which is in one part of the body, 
W— whilſt a very diſtant one is the part complained of. The 
= intercoſtal branch, and the eighth pair of nerves, run al- 
moſt all over the body. 
Ihe greateſt geniuſes find that their enquiry cannot be 
too minute in this branch of phyſic, and the moſt emi- 
nent profeſſors and praCtitioners have, at all times, en- 
d dcavoured to increaſe their acquaintance therewith. 
RE Hippocrates, though he only once had the opportunity 
of viewing a human {keleton, yet uſed every method in 
dis power to inform himſelf in this branch of his art, and 
E i left behind a tolerably good deſcription of the human 
bones. 
After Hippocrates ſucceeded Alemæon of Crotona, 
1 Ariſtotle, Herophillus, Eraſiſtratus, Aretzus, Praxago- 
nas, Galen, Orihafius, Nemeſius, Mundinus, Alexander 
Achilinus, Guido de Cauliaco, Jacobus Berengarius Car- 
EZ penis, Nicolaus Maſſa, Andreas Veſalius, Jacobus Syl- 
vius, Michaelus Servetus, Realdus Columbus, Ambro- 
Ls lus Parzus, Bartholomæus Euſtachianus, Volcherus 
5 Coiter, Andreas Czſalpinus, Hieronymus Fabricius ab 
3 Aquapendente, William Harvey, Theophilus Bonetus, 
1 illiam Cooper, James Douglas, Clopton Havers, Mar- 
3 den Malpighius, Nathaniel Highmore, hx” Nuck, 
BD 3 Monro, ſen. Morgagni, Needham, Nicholls, 
. 15 ch, Steno, Winſlow, Cheſelden, and many others, 
, as phyſicians, ſurgeons, or both, did honour to 
men profeſſion. | 
Mk firſt anatomical publication in the Engliſh language 
Y as, the Engliſhman's Treaſure, or the true Anatomy of 
A meds Body, by Thomas Vicary, Surgeon, in London. 
„ ch as printed and reprinted three or four times between 
ears 1548, and 1633. Ty 
. ; 1 advice of the greateſt anatomiſts, that authors 
Vic tl. ubject ſhould not be read before an acquaintance 
bes dz * | op: is in ſome degree obtained, by ſeeing bo- 
Wb mn until then, books rather tend to retard 
e f. 1 185 the progreſs. When by ſeeing all the 
wn * onitrated, and their uſes explained, the ſtudent 
| both to br of them, then reading will be neceſſary, 
| of differen, e impreſſion on the mind, and to inform him 
3 OPmions and diſputed points: for now there 
| much danger of being prejudiced in favour of 


E 
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ing might have riſen to by the aid of practical experi- 


: on it are peculiarly uſeful, hence fat rubbed on the na- 
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ſettling what is juſt and good, and of rejeCting the erro- 
neous, 

Thoſe whoſe ſituation, &c. ddes not favour their at- 
tendance on diſſection, may acquire a good general know- 
ledge of the anatomy of a human body, from the peruſal 
of Keil's Abridgment of Anatomy, Cheſelden's, and 
Northcote's Anatomy. Heiſter's Competulintn is alſo 


the attention of thoſe who have already been familiar 


anatomiſts. 


The Anatomical Tables of Albinus, and of Euſtachius, 
ſhould be attended to. Albinus's edition of Euſta- 
chius is the beſt. Cooper's Tables are the moſt elegant. 
Jenty's alſo truly valuable. N 

ANALON. See AN ATRON. | 

ANATRESIS, from ava, and Tpaw, to perforate. Ga- 
len uſes this word to expreſs trepanning. 

ANATRIS. MERCURY. 

ANATRON, alſo called natron, anachron, ſoude blanche, 
nitrum antiquorum, litron, aphronitrum, baurach, ſal al- 
kalinus ſalis marini, barilla, ſoda, ſalitron, and bariglia; 
analon, anatrum. 

The anatron of the ancients, called natron by the Egyp- 
tians, is the MINERAL FIXED ALCALINE SALT. From 
ſea- ſalt, and from the waters of many ſprings, a pure alca- 
line ſalt is obtained by boiling the latter to dryneſs, and 
diſtilling the acid ſpirit from the former; which proves 
the aſſertion to be falſe, that declares the burning of 
1 to be the only way of procuring fixed alcaline 
alt. | 

On the Peak of Teneriffe, the inhabitants call it sALI- 
TRON, which is their name for ſalt-petre alſo. 

This mineral alcaline ſalt differs from the vegetable 
fixed alcali in its being milder and leſs acrid to the taſte, 
melting more eaſily in the fire, requiring more water to 
diffolve it; in its concreting into cryſtalline maſſes on eva- 
poration after ſolution in water, not running into a liquid 
by expoſure to the air, and in being a leſs powerful ſol- 
vent of the ſtone in the bladder. See NATRON under 
ALCALI. 3 5 

With this mineral alcali, the Spaniſh ſoap is made. 
This ſalt, joined with the oil of vitriol, forms the natron 
muriatum, with the nitrous acid, the nitrum cubicum; 
and with the marine acid, pure ſea-ſalt ; and with vege- 
table acid, the natron tartariſatum. | 


bubbles on the ſurface while in the furnace ; it is alſo the 
name of the terra Saracenica, of which are three kinds, 
the red, black, and azure; and laſtly, of a white ſtoney 
excreſcence which is found on rocks, growing there ſome- 
what in the form of moſs. 5 
ANATROPE, from avalpenw,, to ſubvert. A ſubver- 
ſion or relaxation of the ſtomach, with loſs of appetite 
and, nauſea. Vogel ſays it is a want of appetite with 
nauſea. | | 

ANATRUM. See ANATRON. 

ANATUM. EGG-$SHELLS. 

ANAUDIA. See CATALEPSI1S. | 

ANAUDOS, from a, neg. and avn, ſpeech. Galen 
ſays it means one who hath loſt the uſe of ſpeech, but re- 
tains his voice z whereas aphonia fignifies the loſs of 
voice. See CATALEPSIS. Þ | 
ANAVINGA. Baccifera Indica. The name. of a 
tree growing in Malabar. It is an ever-green, and its 
fruit ripens in Auguſt. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
ANAXYRIS. A name of the lapathum vulgare. 
ANBLATUM. The GREATEST TOOTHWORT. See 
ORoOBANCHE. | 
ANCHA. See Coxa and FEMUR. 

ANCHE, os. The THIGH BONE. | 
ANCHILOPFS, or ANCcHYLoPs. See ZEGYLoPs. 
ANCHOAS. The Mexican name for the male ginger. 


RACOIDES. | Ne, 

ANCHUSA, called alſo alcibiadion, bugloſſum radice 
rubra, anchion, onochelis doris, enchuſa, enchyſa, onoclea, 
alcanna, ALK ANET ROOT, It is the anchuſa tinctoria, or 
anchuſa tomentoſa, foliis lanceolatis obtuſis, ſtaminibus 
corolla brevioribus. Lin. | 


unbranched procumbent ſtalks. It is of the bugloſskind, 


's or that doctrine, as he is in ſome degree qualified for 


and differs from the common bugloſs chiefly in the red 
ne colour 


uſeful. Winſlow's Anatomy ſeems beſt calculated for 


with diſſections, and the demonſtrations given by able 


Anatron is a name of the ſpume or gall of glaſs, which 


ANCHORALIS, PROcEssus. See PROCESSUs CO- | 


The alkanet plant 1s rough, hairy, and perennial, with | 
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tolour df the roots. It grows wild about Montpelier, and | 
in the eaſtern countries; it is cultivated in ſome of our 


gardens, but the roots produced in this clime are paler | 


coloured than thoſe from abroad. 
The roots are of a deep purpliſh colour outwardly, they 


give out a deep red colour to oil, wax, all unctuous ſub- 


itances, to ſpirit of wine, and ſpirit of turpentine. 3th 


part of the bark of this root colours 33ths of any of the 
above matters; by a gentle heat they moſt perfectly ex- 
tract its colour. | | 

There is another ſpecies called alcibiadium, onochiles, 
onochelis, and rexis anebion. Its principal difference is, 
that its leaves are ſmaller. | | 
A third fort, with ſmaller feeds, is ſaid to'deſtroy the 
broad worm, if taken in doſes of half an ounce. That 
called——LUTEA, is yellow alkanet. Of this there are 
ſeveral ſpecies, but they have no medical properties at- 
tributed to them. And LuTEA Mio, is a ſpecies 
of comfrey. | 

ANCAYLE, ſee ANncHYLos1s. 


A contraction of a 


| Joint, or the back part of the knee. | 


ANCHYLOMERISMA. In Sagar's Noſology, it 
ſigniſies a concretion, or growing together of the ſoft 
arts. | | 
l ANCHYLOTPS, from ayxunn, a trigture. See AEGI- 
LoPs. It is the fiſtula lachrymalis in its beginning in- 
flamed ſtate. | | 
ANCHYLOSIS, from ay, crooked; it is alſo call- 
ed ancyle, ancyloſis, anchyle, àa 8TIFF JOINT, a ſpecies of 
which is called orthocolon. It is a ſpecies of contracture, 
in Cullen's Noſology. Some diſtinguiſh this diſorder 
thus: ancyle, is when the bones are immoveable, and 
the joint in a bent poſition; but if the limb is ſtraight, it 
is named orthocolon. Petit divides this caſe into the 
true and falſe; the true are ſuch wherein the bones are 
united ſo as to become as it were one; the falſe is when 
from the tendons being contracted, or other parts about 


the 14 7 are diſeaſed, the limb is rendered immoveable. 


The bones are covered at their ends where they form 
joints, with cartilages, to facilitate their motion, and to 
prevent any farther production of bone; and if theſe car- 
tilages ſhould be eroded, there will be an excreſcence 
conſequently thereon, which will produce this diſorder : 
however, it is ſometimes a cure of ſome other worſe mis- 
fortune. | 

The general cauſes. are a caries, abſceſſes in the joints 
producing caries, oſſification of the ligaments, ſtrumous 
and ricketty diſorders, contraction of the ti ndons. 

When the bones are united, the cure is impoſſible; and 


Whatever elſe is the cauſe, the cure is very uncertain, on 


account of the difficulty of coming at the ſeat of the diſ- 
eaſe; and, indeed, often from the diſhculty of knowing 
what part about the joint is the part primarily and princi- 
pally affected, or even in any degree the cauſe. 
he moſt ſimple caſe of this kind 1s that from a long 
confinement of the limb to one poſition; an inflammatory 
affection of the ligaments, from external injuries, is gene- 
rally very difficult to remove; rheumatic and arthritic 
matter falling on the joint is hardly to be removed; but 
the worſt is what is commonly called a white ſwelling, 
which 1s moſt probably owing to a ſcrophulous virus. 

On diſſection, after the appearance called a white ſwell- 
ing, there is always found a great thickening of the liga- 

ments, which ſo confounds the ſeveral parts, that they 
can ſcarce be diſtinguiſhed, together with crude matter 
forming ſinuſes through this undiſtinguithed maſs ; and 
mpegs an eroſion of the cartilages at the end of the 

ones. | 
Tf the cauſe is a rigidity of the tendons, emollient to- 
Pics are the proper means of relief. Dr. Lobb, from ob- 
ſerving the glovers ſoſten hard leather, with a mixture of 
the yolk of egg and water, propoſed it in ſome inſtances 
of this kind with the beſt ſucceſs : his preſcription is as 

follows: i 

E E66 Liquor. 

Take the yolk of a new-laid egg, beat it with a ſpoon 
to a water, then, by a ſpoonful at a time, add fix table 
ſpoonfuls of pure water, ſhaking the mixture well, that 
the water and egg may be well mixed; this done, apply 
it by gently rubbing it on the contracted part three or 
four times a day; rub it for a few minutes each time, 
and let a freſh mixture be made every day. 
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Others commend mucilaginous oils, of which the ol. , 
pedib. bovon. neat's. foot oil, is the beſt. | 

If an inflammatory ſtate of the ligaments is the cauſe 
remedies that are known to reſolve inflammation in 8 
ſeated parts are the moſt proper; theſe are medicament; 
of the aſtringent and ſtimulant kind, and not emollient,, 
Bliſters, the moſt powerful remedies of this ſort, have in 
many inſtances ſucceeded in this caſe, whilit it was iu , 
recent ſtate. | 

In more iriveterate caſes a few cures have been effected 
by the pump. Warm water pumped upon the diſeaſed 
part, and falling from a conſiderable height upon it, hath 
by repetition been ſucceſsful. The warm bath hath had 
the like happy effects by continuing an hour or more x 
a time in it, and repeating the ſame for ſeveral days ſuc. 
ceſſively. After the bath or the pumping, emollientz 
muſt be applied. 

In ſcrophulous caſes, all means hitherto uſed have 
failed; however, as palliatives, when the tumor burſ; 
into ulcers, the aqua lithargyri compoſita, and ſuch like 
preparations, are conſiderably beneficial. _ 

See Petit on the Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Sur. 
gery. Meni. de PAcad. Royale des Sciences, an. 1721, 
and 1728. Aikins's Obſ. on the Preparations of Lead. 
Bell's Surgery, vi. 283. White's Surgery, 431. 

ANCH YNOPES, a name of ray-graſs. 

ANCHYROTDES. See CoRACO0IDEs. 

ANCl, alſo galioncon, ancus, WEASEL-ELBOWED, from 
van, a weaſel, and aynuv, an elbow. As when the head 
of the humerus is in the arm-pit. "Theſe patients are 
alſo called muſtelanei. The diſorder which this name ex- 
preſſes, is, when the humerus is luxated in the uterys 
or in infancy when an abſceſs thruſts out the head of th: 
bone. 

ANCINAR. BoRAx. 

ANCON. See OLECRANON. | 

ANCONÆEUS, from ayxw, the elbow, Muscurus, 
called alſo cubitalis muſculus. It rites by a round-ſhort 
tendon from the outer condyle of the os humeri back- 
wards; it ſoon grows fleſhy, and is inſerted into the ulna 
about three inches below its head, ſerving to extcnd the 
arm. This muſcle is reckoned by ſome as a part of the 
brachiæus externus; from which in diſſection it cannot 
be ſeparated without violence. D 

ANCORA. LIE. 

ANCORALIS, ANcnoRALls, which ſee. 

ANCOSA. See Lacca. | 

ANCTER, AxcTERIAsMOS. The Greck term for 
the fibula, or button, by which the lips of wounds are 
held together, which operation Galen calls ayxtpucpc 
ancteriaſmus. | 

 ANCUBITUS. That affection of the eyes in which 
they ſeem to contain ſand. It is alſo called petrificatio 

NCUNULENT.Z#. Women are fo called during the 
time of menſtruation. Ancunulenta is compoſed of an, 
for aun and cunia, quaſi, xopidu, to pollute. From the 
Greek xovigz comes the Latin cenum, whence are derive 
cunire and inquinare. 

ANCUS, a name for ſuch as have an arm bent, ſo that 
they cannot extend it, from ayxvy, an elbow. Sce ANCI. 

ANCYLE, & AncyLosis. See ANCHYLOS1s. 

ANCYLOBLEPHARON, from aymacs, bent, mt 
BarePapoy, an eye-lid. A diſeaſe of the eye which cloſes the 
eye-lids. Vogel defines it to be the gluing together ofthe 
upper and under eye-lid. 3 1 

Sometimes the eye-lids grow together, and alſo to the 
tunica albuginea of the eye, from careleſſneſs when there 
is an ulcer in theſe parts. Both theſe cafes are called a- 
cyloblepharon by the Greeks. _ 

SAUVAGES fays, „ That it is an adheſion of the ſupt 
rior with the interior eye-lhd whence the eyes lids i 
and the rays of light are either totally or partially inte 
cepted. This diſorder derives its origin from glut" 
diſcharges, ſuch as attend moſt ophthalmies, chiefly n 
ulcerated eye-lids, and is cured by warm milk, and I 
ſorbent powders, commonly tutty; or the coalition 7 
perfect concretion of the palpebræ with each other, 4 
often with the eye.“ In theſe caſes ſometimes . 
a ſmall aperture, which is generally in the great ange 
the eye; if there ſhould not be any, a per orstion 
be made in either angle, a probe with a grove then in 
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duced, and with a fine-edged knife let the gegart 
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globe, 


makes a chucking kind of a noiſe. The inſtances rarely 


bears ligamentous, and then orders it to be gently rubbed 
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is done, ſee if the eye-lids adhiere to the 
ſeparated. Tie 11 be the caſe, they muſt be carefully 
- :1ed from each other, in the operation being more 
i of the eye-lid than ſelerotica. If the adheſion is 
aun conjunctiva, blindneſs is not the conſequence; 
ry * cornea, the ſight is inevitably loſt. The re- uni- 
1 better prevented by injection, or lint placed between 
4 6 -.lid and ball of the eye, after dipping it in ſome 
; 1d \:niment, than by a plate of lead, as recommended 
by SAUVAGES, be it ever ſo thin, as that might from its 
hardneſs bring on a ſevere inflammation. 3 
Mr. Bell ſays, when the adheſion of the eye-lids is ſlight, 
nd has not been of long duration, it may be ſeparated 
b the end of a blunt probe inſinuated behind it, ſo as to 
x it aſunder; but when they adhere firmly, or to the 
eye-bail, he adviſes ſlow diſſection of every adhering fibre, 
= then the eye only to be covered with a piece of ſoft 
lint ſpread over with Goulard's cerate, or any other cool- 
ing emollient ointment 3 and after the firſt dreſſing, a 
{mall portion of the ſame daily inſinuated between the eye- 
lids. Perhaps in preference to all others the following 
may be uſed, the unguentum hydrargyri, cum hydrargyri 
parti una, adipis ſuillæ pp. partibus quatuor, bis de die 
utendum: the parts may be bathed twice a day with a 
weak ſolution of the zincum vitriolatum purificatum, or 
cerufſa acetata. See Wallis's Noſologia Methodica Ocu- 
jorum, p. 51. Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 297. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. i. p. 271. Edit. 4. | 
ANCYLOGLOSSUM, from ayxunvs, crooked, and 
Yxuooa, the tongue. A contraction of the ligaments of 
the tongue: TONGUE-TIED. Vogel defines it to be an ad- 
hefion of the tongue to the adjacent parts, ſo as to hinder 
ſucking, ſwallowing, and ſpeaking. — _ | 
Some have this imperfection from their birth, others 
ſrom ſome diſeaſe. In the firſt caſe the membrane which 
ſupports the tongue is too ſhort or too hard; in the latter, 
an ulcer under the tongue, healing and forming a cicatrix, 
is ſometimes the cauſe; theſe ſpeak with ſome difhculty, 
and are called by the Greeks woyiaaAur. | 
The ancylogloſſi by nature are late before they ſpeak, 
but when they begin they ſoon ſpeak properly: theſe we 
call tongue-tied. Mauriceau ſays, that in this caſe it is a 
ſmall membranous production, which extends from the 
frænulum to the tip of the tongue, that hinders the child 
from ſucking, &c. He forbids the eruel practice among 
nurſes, of tearing this membrane with their nails, for 
thus ulcers are ſometimes formed, which are of difficult 
cure: and he adviſes to ſnip it with ſciſſars in two or 
three places, being careful not to extend the points of the 
ſciſſars ſo far as the frænulum. When the child's tongue 
is tied, it is obſerved not to ſuck very freely, he loſes his 
hold of the nipple very frequently, and whilſt ſucking he 


occur which require any kind of aſſiſtance, for if the child 
can thruſt the tip of its tongue to the outer edge of its 
lip, this diſeaſe does not exiit ; and if the tongue is not 
3 reſtrained, the frænulum will ſtretch by the child's 
ucking and crying. Beſides, without an abſolute neceſ- 
ity for it, an operation ſhould not be admitted; for 
without great circumſpeCtion, by cutting the frænulum, 
e nerves paſling there may be alſo cut, and then a loſs 
of ſpeech is the conſequence. | 
Sometimes the tongue is bound down with a fleſhy 
ſubſtance z when that is the caſe, it ſhould never be cut 
through, becauſe a dangerous hæmorrhage would follow, 
Without any attending advantage; all that is adviſable in 
$ circumſtance, is to direct the nurſe, now and then, 
to ſtretch it gently by a light preflure on it with her finger 
end. When in conſequence of delivering a child by the 
feet, a ſwelling is obſerved under the tongue, the nurſe 
ſhould be forbid to uſe any means, for the complaint will 
be creaſed thereby: this tumor will ſoon ſubſide. 
See Hildanus in Cent. iii. Obſ. 28. where he gives an 
*ccurate account of the nature, cure, and bad effects chat 


may foll being uſed for the cure 


: bo ow on improper methods 
v1 this diſorder. He never cuts more of the frænum than 


wo or three times a day with honey of roſes. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 330. | 
ANCHYLOMELE, from ayxun;, crooked, and unn, 


| 
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ANCYLOTOMUS; from ayxuace; crooked, and Tees 
to cut. Any crooked knife uſed in ſurgery. 
. ANCYROIDES, a proceſs of the ſcapula, ſo called 
from aſxupa, uncus, a beak or hook; and aides, form. See 
CoRacorpts PROCESSUS. | 
ANCXROMELE, ſec AncyLoMELE. 
ANDA. A tree growing in Braſil, with fruit which 

taſtes like the cheſnut, and is purgative: two or three 


kernels are ſufficient for a doſe. The rind of theſe ker- 
nels is aſtringent. 


ANDARAC. Rep ORPIMENV Tx. 

ANDENA. Steel which melts in the fire, and may 
be caſt into any form. 

ANDHURA. The BAT or FLITTER-MOUSE. 

ANDIRA, called alſo angelyn & arbor nucifera. 

It is a tree which grows in Braſil, whoſe wood is pro- 
per for building. The fruit is a yellow kernel; it is bitter, 
aſtringent, and, if taken inwardly, it deſtroys worms; is 
of it in powder is a doſe, | 1255 

There is another ſpecies, which only differs in not 
being bitter. The AN DIRA Acu, or AN DIRA GUA- 
cu. Is a large kind of BAr, nearly as large as a pigeon. 
They are met with in Braſil; and are called by ſome 
horned bats, becauſe of a pliant excreſcence above the 
beak. They perſecute all ſorts of animals, alſo get to 
the beds of men, and ſuck their blood. | | 

ANDRACHNE A name of a tree like the ſtraw- 


berry-tree, ſee ARBUTUs ANDRACHNE; alfo of the herb 
portulaca. | | 


ANDRACHNE, wild, fee PRPLION. 

ANDRANATOME, or AnpRoToms, from arne, 4 
man, and re, to cut. The diſection of a human body, 

eſpecially of a male. | 

ANDRAPHAX, or AnDRaPHaAx1s, fee ARTIPLEX 
FOETIDA. . 

AND RIA, from avap, a man. An HERMAPHRODITE. 
AND RIUS, MANLY. It is metaphorically applied to 
ſtrong wine, or wine from the iſland of Andros. | 

ANROGENIA, from an, a man, and yewaw, 10 
generate. A ſucceſſion of males. . 

ANDROGYNE, & ANDRO YNI, from arne, a man, 
and yung 4 woman. EFFEMINATE MEN, and HERMA= 
PHRODITES., See GYNANTHROPUS. 

ANUDROMACHI THERIACA. 

This medicine of Andromachus hath above ſixty ingre- 
dients in it, but the vipers are what gives it its name of 
theriacu; for the word Sugo, imports all fierce animals 
in general, but more particularly the poiſonous ſort. It 
is needleſs to repeat the univerſal good aſcribed to this 
compoſition by its author; it was his catholicon. | 

We will juſt obſerve how ſuch compoſitions came into 
practice, and what was meant by an antidote. Hippo- 
crates and the ancient phyſicians founded their princi- 
pal maxims in practice on their obſervation of certain mo- 
tions of nature in particular diſtempers, and diet was their 
chief adminiſtration. Herophilus began to uſe medicines 
more freely, for Hippocrates uſed very few. 

As to crowding ſo many drugs into one medicine, ſome 
ſay it was, that a concurrence 8 nmilar ingredients might 
be more effectual; but Pliny ſays, it was only to make the 
people imagine ng more in their favour. 

The word antidote is from two Greek words, one of 
which ſignifies againſt, the other ſigniſies given, becauſe 
antidotes were given againſt poiſon, contagion, corrupted 
humours, &c. This word ſeems to be in the Greek 
both maſculine and feminine, and ſometimes neuter; the 


- 


| Latins ſay hæc antidotus, and hoe antidotum : but the 


Greeks moſt probably uſed the word at firſt as an adjective, 
as in ſaying avriSor@», they underſtood or ſaid Suyauis, a 
compound or medicament, i. e. an antidote of ſo many 
ingredients, an antidote for the liver, &c. 

The treacle of Audromachus is called VENICE TREACLE, 
becauſe great quantities of it was made there, and thence 
tranſported to other countries. It is now rejected from 
the preſent Pharmacopoeia of the London College, very 
properly. | | 

ANDRONION, i. e. Andronis paſtilli, or the TRo- 
CHES OF ANDRON. They are made with alum, balauſtines, 


. | | | 

ANDROSACE, alſo called umb;lic. marin. cochlea cæ— 
lata, acetabulum marinum minus, fungus petræus marinus, 
cotyledon marina, and SEA NAVELWORT. It is a ſub- marine 
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blood, for it makes the fingers red if they rub it. Tutſan 


mentions, but does not deſcribe. It is unknown what 


production, found on the rocks and ſhells of fiſhes about 
the coaſt of Montpelier, and elſewhere. It conſiſts of 
numerous, ſlender, ſhort filaments, more or leſs bent or 
arched, of a whitiſh or grey colour, hard and brittle, 
bearing each upon the top a ſtriated concave body, nearly 
of the figure of an inverted cone. 

In powder it is given as a vermifuge. It does not dif- 
fer very materially from coralline. If the dried androſace 
is held in the flame of a candle, it yields a dazzling 
brightneſs, and this repeatedly for ſeveral times, and the 
coralline does the ſame. 

ANDROSACES, 5UMMER NAVELWORT. 

This is a plant which is found growing on the ſea- 
coaſts of Syria. It is called androſaces from its bringing 
relief to men. It is ſlender, hath thin ſtalks which are 
bitter; it is without leaves, but hath ſmall pods on the top 
of theſe ſtalks, in which are the ſeeds. The flowers are 
white. 

Two drams of this herb, or of its ſeed, taken in wine, 
powerfully promotes urine. 

ANDROSEMUM, or AN DROS MON. Alfo called 
Siciliana, clymenum Italorum, aſcyroides, hypericum, cici- 
liana, diony/ias, and ſome erroneouſly call it aſcyrus. In 


Engliſh it is named TUTSAN, or ALL-HEAL, PARK-LEAVES, | 


and ST. PETER's WORT. It grows in hedges and thickets, 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of laurel, the ſtalks are red, and 
the flowers, which blow in July and Auguſt, are yellow. 
Two drams of this are moderately purgative, but it is 
rarely uſed. | 

The name androſæmum, is from avnp, a man, and alina, 


is a corruption of the French words 8e. John which ſig- 
nifies all-heal. It is alſo a name for St. John's wort. 
ANDRO TOME. See ANDRANATOME. 
ANDSJUD EN. 80 Avicenna calls the /f tida. 
ANEBION. ALKANET ROOr. See ANcHUSA. 
ANECPYETUS, from a, neg. and exTotlog, ſuppurated, 
not ſuppurable. See ECPYEMA. | 
ANEILEMA, or ANEILEe1s, from aveincw, to roll up, 
or involve. An involution, ſuch as is cauſed by flatulence 
and gripes. i | 
ANEMIA. The name of a diſorder which Hippocrates 


it 18. af 

ANEMONE. WinD-FLowER. Called alſo phenion. 
There are the garden and the wild ſorts, each of which 

are divided into many ſpecies. They are much admired 


in gardens, but rarely uſed in medicine. 'The root of | 


the ſcarlet ane monies are deterſive if bruiſed while freſh, 
and applied to ulcers, and on the ſkin it raiſes bliſters. 
The herb hath been uſed in collyriums and errhines. 

ANEMONE PRATENsSIS. See PULSATILLA NIGRI- 
CANS. 

ANEMONOIDES, alfo called nemoroſa, ranunculus 
N albus vernus. The wood anemone. 

Miller enumerates ſix ſpecies of it. 

Its virtues as a medicine are ſimilar to thoſe of the gar- 
den anemone. | | | 

ANEMONOSPERMOS, from aytwos, wind, and 
oT&9% ſeed; becauſe the wind eaſily bears away the 
ſeed. | | 

This flower was originally brought from the Cape of 
Good Hope, is an ornament in gardens, but of no note 
in medicine. | | 

Miller reckons up four ſpecies, and Boerhaave enumer- 
ates fix. 

ANENCEPHALOS, from a, neg. and eq x:@%a;, the 
brain. Brainleſs, or thoſe who are born without brains; 
alſo thoſe who are fooliſh or mad. | 

ANEOS. Struck with the loſs of voice and reaſon. 

ANEPITHYMIA. ERROR OF APPETITE BY DEFI- 
CIENCY, as in inſtances of anorexia. 

23 C SULPHUR VIVUM. 

ANESIS. REMISSION. 

ANE SUM. See ANISUu. 

ANETHOXYLA. The woody root of dill. 

ANETHUM. I DiLL or ANET. It is the anethum gra- 

ANET. ens or, anethum fructibus com- 
preſſis, Linn. 

It is an annual umbelliferous plant, with finely-divided 
leaves, and yellow flowers. The ſeeds are brown, and of 
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an oval ſhape, flatted on one ſide, convex, and marked 
with three longitudinal ridges on the other; about their 
edges they are ſurrounded with a yellow leafy margin, 


thrives in our gardens. It flowers in July, and in Sep. 
tember ſheds its ſeeds, by which it is propagated. 

The herb, flower, and ſeeds are medicinal, but the 
ſeeds only are uſed in the ſhops. They are carminatiye 
and antiſpaſmodic in the primz vie. Cullen's Mat, Me. 
dica; 3 i. to a doſe is reckoned ſpecific in hiccoughs, 
They give over all their virtue by diſtillation to water 
but not by digeſtion or infuſion. With the diſtilled wa. 
ter there ariſes a conſiderable portion of oil, which, as ; 
carminative againſt hiccoughing, from two to four drops 
are given for a doſe. Rectified ſpirit of wine obtaing all 
the virtue by digeſtion, but takes very little over with it 
by diſtillation. The London college orders a ſimple a- 
ter from theſe ſeeds, as follows. | 


Aqua ANETHI. DIIL WATER. 


Take of dil! ſeed one pound, of water ſufficient to 
prevent an empyreuma, draw off one gallon. 
ANETHUM FANICULUM. See F ANICULUM VULGARE, 


paregorics, or pain-eaſing medicines. 
ANEURISMA, from aver, to dilate much; and that 
from ava, aftnder, and epS$ , broad : called alſo Hematucel 
arterioſum. e . | 
The aneuriſm is a tumor, ariſing from the dilatation or 
rupture of the coats of an artery. Arteries only are the 
ſeat of this diſorder; and any artery, in any part of the 
body, may be thus affected, as any vein may be the ſeat 
of a varix. | 1 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order tumores. 
Dr. Hunter divides aneuri/ms into four kinds, viz. the 
true, the falſe, the mixed, and the varicoſe. 


Fir/?, or THE TRUE ANEURISM. 


The true aneuriſin is formed by a dilatation of the artery, 
It may happen in any part of the body, but moſt fre- 
quently is found in the curvature of the aorta, which is 
ſubject to this diſorder from the extraordinary impulſe af 
the blood there; from the curvature it runs upwards along 
the carotids, or the ſubclavians, generally increafing, 
2 by its great diſtention it is ruptured, and the patient 
ies. | | 

The degrees of the dilatation of the aorta in caſes of this 
kind are various in ſome the curvature of this artery hath 
been ſo enlarged as nearly to fill the upper part of the 
breaſt. And what is peculiar, and deſerving our atten- 
tion, is, that the ſpot of the veſſel, which is the weakeſt, 
and where the diſeaſe begins, is apt to be ſtretched more 
in proportion than other arteries, and to form particular 
cells, where they meet with firm reſiſtance, more than 
where their ſupport is ſoft and yielding. 

The ſac formed by the diſtenſion of the artery is nota 
diſtenſion of a particular coat, but of the whole ſubſtance 
of the veſſel: but the thickneſs of the coats of theſe facs 
will laſt only to a certain period; for when the veſſels of 
the coats can no longer conform to the extenſion, the ci 
culation grows languid, the ſac becomes thinner at its ape% 
and ſoon after burſts: farther, as the aneuriſmal tumor 
increaſes in ſize, it meets with refiſtance from the neigh- 
bouring parts, and as the coats will be more or lels al- 
feCted, according to the degree of the reſiſtance, in ſos 
places they will be fimply diſtended, in others abſolutely 
deſtroyed, e. g. where the aneuriſm preſſes againſt the di- 
phragm, it will be thinner than where it ſuffers no pre 
ſure; it is {till thinner where it preſſes againſt the tendi- 
nous part of the diaphragm; and where it preſſeth the 
ſpine, it is the ſooneſt eroded through. A proof that 
preſſure muſt be avoided in all inſtances of this ſort. 

'The blood that fills theſe tumors is always fluid, by 
being conſtantly renewed; that is, as faſt as one drop e 
ters another paſſes out, and continues its courſe in the ct 
culation; but, notwithſtanding this blood is fluid, its P. 
ſage in the tumor is retarded, and this remiſſneſs in 115 
motion, which is more or leſs conſiderable, according 1 
the ſize of the aneuriſin, occaſions ſome of the fibrous part 
of the blood to ſeparate from the red part, and adhering 


the red | us 
to the internal coat of the aneuri/m, it there forms 1150 


| 


It is a native of Spain and Portugal. By cultivation 


ANETICUS, from avimuy to remit. An epithet for 


a 
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0 rata which may eaſily be taken for real membranes b 
Y ſtrata er 
1 an 
7 _— the artery are ſoon deſtroyed. 

| Secondly, OF THE FALSE ANEURISM. 


= mlcribe . 


| ſation, except very near the aperture of the artery; but 


1 theſe circumſtances will ſomewhat vary, according to the 
5 


1 ge of the opened arte and the ftrength of the circula- 


; 1 tion. With regard to the lodgment of the fluid, this ſpe- 


(.es of falſe ancuri/m is analogous to the emphyſema, and 
is the higheſt ſpecies of ecchymoſis. 
= The circumſcribed, beats, and ſinks under preſſure, like 
e true anueriſm, and indeed cannot : be diſtinguiſhed 
rom that, except by the knowledge of its cauſe, or by a 
careful diſfection of the part: it appears ſoon after the ac- 
ident which gave riſe to it, and is commonly flow and 
eradual in its pope It happens when the orifice in 
dhe artery is very fmall, ſo that the blood flows but leiſure- 
ix, and finds the adjacent membranes ſo firmly united as to 
reep it within a certain channel. It conſiſts of one bag 
with a ſmooth infide, and communicates by an aperture 
EE with the cavity of the artery. This ſpecies of anueriſm is, 
perhaps, the moſt common among thoſe that happen in 
the arm after bleeding, efpecially when a conſiderable 
W- preſſure hath been made uſe of immediately after the ac- 
ecident. 


Thirdly, OF THE MIXED ANEURISM. 


EE This is formed partly by a wound or rupture in the ar- 
tery, and partly by a dilatation of the reſt. It cannot ea- 
diy be diſtinguiſhed from the circumſcribed ſpecies of the 
WEE falſe aneuriſm, and will often ſo emulate the true one, as 
not to be diſtinguiſhed from it but by a careful diſſection. 


3 = Fourthly, OF THE VARICOsE ANEURISM, OR THE Ax EU- 
1 RISMAL VARIxX. 


WE This is when there is an anaſtomoſis, or an immediate 
communication between the artery and the vein of the 
part where the patient hath been let blood, in conſequence 
of the artery being wounded through the vein, ſo that 


tat of the vein, and ſo back to the heart. | 

WE This ſpecies differs from the common ſpurious aneuri/m 
nn one circumſtance only, viz. the wound remaining open 
in the ſide of the vein as well as in the fide of the artery. 
But this one circumſtance will occaſion a great difference 
in the ſymptoms, the tendency of the complaint, and in 
WE the proper method of treating it. 

Pr. Hunter firſt deſcribed this ſpecies of aneuri/m, and 
bo him the world is indebted for many improvements re- 
ſpecting the other kinds. 

SY Mr. Bell, in his Syſtem of Surgery, divides the aneuriſm 
auto two ſpecies, viz. the encyſted, and the diffuſed. The 


YH encyſted includes all thoſe inſtances in which the coats of 


9 the artery, being only dilated, the blood is confined in its 
We Proper coat: of this kind he reckons the varicoſe aneuriſm. 
YH The diffuſed includes all thoſe in which from an aperture 


dane, out of its proper courſe. 


3 Ipecies ma 


non, or other 


true, or 
vill be formed: 
mptoms, 
Your of 0 


Ui. 


accuſtomed to obſerve them. Theſe fibrous 
be diſperſed by any means, either external or 
prefſure cannot be uſed, becauſe thereby the 


by a rupture or wound in the coats of the 
& is form two binds, viz. the diffuſed and the cir- 


iffuſed is that in which the extravaſated blood 
_ „ cellular membrane, in the interſtices of 
1 Se parts; this generally makes a rapid progreſs, may 
M extend itſelf to a great diſtance, and hath little or no pul- 


blood paſſes immediately from the trunk of the artery into 


=” theartery, the blood is ſpread about in the cellular mem- 


. Fhe cauſes of aneuriſins are various. In the true aneu- 
AY r1ſm, a particular natural weakneſs in a part of an artery 1s 
W -- nmediate cauſe; and in general the cauſes of all the 
prada be one or other of the following : internally, 

2 lulneſs of the arteries concurring with ſome violent mo- 
Wha particular cauſe; an internal tumor preſſ- 
g * Hay ome part of an artery; or where there is no parti- 
i turgidneſs of the veſſels, violent action, ſudden 
3 Rk Lomiting, Kc. by propelling the blood too forcibly 
me particular part; thus, by ſtretching the artery a 

7 burſting it, a falſe aneuriſm, or the mixed one, 
convulſions, and other violent ſpaſmodic 

and perhaps an acrimony in the blood, by fa- 
ome other concurring cauſe, nia; itſelf be ranked 


IEEE —— — — —— — A 
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y|in the number of internal cauſes: externally, ſtrains, 


uſed on a true aneuriſm, by burſtitig the coats of the ar- 

tery, produces a falſe one; ſuſpending the breath, as in 

lifting great burthens, wreſtling, &c. 

| It hath been ſaid that a polypus exiſting internally, 
ſometimes occaſions an aneuriſm; but Dr. Hunter obſerves, 

that it rarely or never happens that a polypus is formed till 

the laſt moments of life, when the heart's power having 


the heart, but ſtagnates, forming polypuſes; which being 

found after death, have been ſuppoſed to have pre-exiſted, 

wm to have been the cauſe of what they were only the ef- 
ect. 

As to internal aneuriſms, there is no certain criterion 
by which to aſcertain their exiſtence before they approach 
to the ſurface of the body; whatever ſymptoms they oc- 
caſion before they form a tumor externally, as they may 
be produced by other cauſes, they are but equivocal ſigns. 
| The pathognomonic ſign of all the ſpecies of aneuriſms is, 


or leſs manifeſt, as the artery is ſeated ſuperficially or deep. 

The true aneuriſm is generally of an oblong figure, and 

hath a ſtrong pulſation in it; it ſubſides on depreſſion; if 
it is an aneuriſm of the aorta, a ſtrong pulſation is perceiv- 

ed againſt the ſternum and ribs on every ſyſtole of the 

heart, and when it extends above the ſternum, there is a 

tumor with pulſation. "Theſe tumors are without diſ- 

coloration in the ſkin, except on the point of burſting ; 

there is no pain in them; they ſubſide by preſſure while 

the blood is fluid, but when it is coagulated, they diſap- 

pear but very little thereby; if there is a ſac with a nar- 

row baſis, the blood re-enters the artery with a hiſſing 

noiſe when the tumor is preſſed. Sometimes there is a 

redneſs from the expanſion of the parts beyond their ca- 
pacity, or from the putrefaction of the blood, in which 
caſe there are generally a fever and fainting alſo. The 

common appearances of an aneuri/m from the wound of a 

lancet, are a diſcharge of blood through the orifice of the 

ſkin, by jerks, inſtead of an uniform ſtream ; and upon 

being ſtopped from bleeding outwardly, an inſinuation of 
it among all the muſcles, as far as it can ſpread, in the ſhoul- 

der and arm, conſtituting the diffuſed aneuriſm: in this 

caſe the arm becomes livid 

blood coagulating prevents any ſenſible pulſation. 

In the falſe kinds of anerr:/ms the cyſt is probably form- 
ed of a portion of the aponeuroſis that runs over the veſ- 
ſel, which admitting of ſome extravaſated blood under- 
neath, it becomes exceſſively thickened and expanded; 
that this membrane is the cyſt, ſeems to be confirmed by 
our ſo readily diſcovering the puncture in the artery upon 
opening the tumor: or it may be formed of the cellular 
membrane, which admits both of thickening and expan- 
ſion. | | | 

The appearances of the varicoſe aneuriſm will differ 
from the common falſe one as follows: the vein that was 
punctured will become varicous, and will have a pulſatile 
jarring motion, on account of the ſtream from the artery 
| there will be a hiſſing noiſe, which will be found to correſ- 

pond with the pulſe Fa the ſame reaſon; the blood in the 
tumor will be almoſt entirely fluid, becauſe it is kept in 
conſtant motion: it is ſoon ee to its largeſt ſize, and 
there remains, if it is not diſturbed by imprudent manage- 
ment; there are no conſiderable inconveniences conſe- 
quent. That this ſort of aneur:/m is preſent, may be fur- 
ther known by placing a finger over the orifice in the ar- 
tery: thus the ſtream of blood propelled into the vein, at 
every pulſation, 1s felt ; by applying the ear to the tumi- 
fied vein, a tremulous motion and noiſe are perceived 
by preſſing the correſponding artery, this motion, noiſe, 
&c. ceaſe, and on the removal of this preſſure the mo- 
tions, &c. return; the artery becomes larger in the arm 
and ſmaller in the wriſt; the vein being emptied by preſ- 
ſure, inſtantly fills again on taking the preſſure off; the 
pole at the wriſt grows weaker as the artery above en- 
arges. Eat 
he beginning aneuri/m in the aorta ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from a palpitation of the heart; from hyſterics, 
in which ſymptoms of ſuffocation ſometimes attend; from 
fever with fainting, both which are ſometimes the conſe- 
quence of a falſe aneuriſm; from varices of the veins and 
their effects; from an emphyſema ; from an ecchymoſis; 
from encyſted ſwellings in the neck, in which are often 
| | U , perceived 


blows, and punctures are the moſt frequent; preſſure 


nearly ceaſed, the whole blood cannot be propelled from 


a perceptible NN in ſome part of the tumor, more 


from the ecchymoſis, and the 
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perceived a ſtrong pulſation from the ſtroke of the adja- 
cent artery; and from tumor formed from ruptured 
Veins. | | 1 x SOT of 5888 
The aneuriſm of the aorta miy prove fatal many ways: 
it more and more injuries the general health, as it continues 
to increaſe in its ſize; it may be ſupported during many 
ears, but there can be no cure attempted, nor other pal- 
fates ufed than what conſiſts in compoſure of mind and 
quietude of the body. All aneuriſms are incurable that 
lay too low for the operation; and, if unadviſedly opened, 
the patient's life is in immediate danger, for bandages, 


which are the only palliatives in ſuch caſes, are but un-“ 


certain dependants- The diſfuſed aneuriſm is not only 
ſubject to hæmorrhages, but alſo to a mortification. 

The method of cure is the fame in the true, the falſe, 
and the mixed aneuriſms; the varicous needs but little, if 
any aſſiſtance : if it is enlarged by exerciſe and becomes 

ainful, indulge a little reſt, and moderate the future la- 
| Le, perhaps bathing the part with a little ſpirit may at- 
ford ſome ſmall relief, but bandages and all other means 
muſt be avoided. | 

To palliate, when the operation is impraCticable, bleed 
as often as is required to keep the force of the circulation 
moderate; let the diet be temperate, and the exerciſe very 
Hangs ; keep the bowels conſtantly ſoluble ; where preſ- 


ure is uſed, it muſt be ſuch as only checks the force of 


the blood, not reſiſt itz flannel bandages, or knit ſtock- 
ings, &c. are the moſt proper for this purpoſe. But all 
preſſure is beſt avoided when the aorta is the ſeat of the 
aneuriſm, however the tumor may appear externally : it 
is true that, if the integuments give way, and the coagu- 
lum formed on the inſide of the tumor thereby hath loſt 
its ſupport, the aſſiſtance of a bandage is immediately ne- 
ceſſary, as it is the only means to prevent a fatal hæmor- 
rhage; in this dilemma, if the ſubſtitutes. to the integu- 
ments are judiciouſly applied and accompanied with 
ſuch topical medicines as reſiſt both ſuppuration and pu- 
trefaCtion, the life of the patient may be preferved for 
fome time. | 

When the operation can be admitted, it is adviſeable 
firſt to attempt the cure by compreſſion; becauſe it ſome- 
times proves effeCtual, is always 2'good preparatory ſtep 
to the operation, by its enlarging the collateral anaſtomoſ- 
ing branches, and thereby diſpoſes the part to have a 
more free circulation after the diviſion of the artery; but 
when the tumor is large, the palliative method ſhould 
not be long continued, becauſe it injures the neighbouring 
parts, and will occaſion more inflammations, ſloughings, 
&c. when the operation is performed. 

The preſſure, whether before or after the operation, 
ſhould be confined as much as poſlible to the affected part, 
that the paſſage of the blood through the anaſtomoſing 
veſſels may be free, by which we may prevent the morti- 
fication which fometimes enſues, for a want of a free cir- 
culation. | 

Some few inſtances of ſmall aneuri/ms and punctures of 
the artery from bleeding, have ſucceeded by the uſe of 

bandage, but they almoſt all require the operation at laſt, 
which is performed nearly in the ſame manner in every 
art; but larger aneuriſms cannot receive any advantage 
Hom the preflure, therefore where it hath been uſed long 
enough as a preparative to the operation, the fooner it 1s 
performed the better. | 
Mr. Bell obſerves, in his Syſtem of Surgery, that in dif- 
fuſed or falſe aneuriſms, preſſure cannot be applied to the 
artery alone, without at the ſame time affecting the re- 
fluent veins; and as this circumſtance, by producing an 
increaſed reſiſtance to the arterial pulſations, muſt un- 
doubtedly force an additional quantity of blood to the ori- 
fice in the artery, that therefore no advantage is to be ex- 
pected from it; but on the contrary, that on many occa- 
ſions there is reaſon to ſuppoſe it hath been productive of 
miſchief. But though preſſure ought never to be at- 
rempted in any period of the diffuſed aneuriſm, yet in 
fome ſtages of the other ſpecies of this diſeaſe, it may be 
often had recourſe to with advantage. In their early 
ſtages, while the blood can be yet preſſed entirely out of 
the ſac into the artery, it often happens, by the uſe of a 
bandage of ſoft and ſomewhat elaſtic materials, properly 
fitted to the part, that much may be done in preventing 
the ſwelling from receiving any degree of increaſe ; and 
on ſome occaſions, by the continued ſupport thus given to 


1 


AN 


tained. Yet, though preſſure to a cetain degree hy, 
ſometimes proved uſeful, it ought never to be carried to 
a great length; tight bandages in theſe caſes always coun. 
teract the intention. Indeed, the greateſt length to which 
preflure ought to go, ſhould be to ſerve as an eaſy ſu 
port to the parts affected, and no farther; With inf 
preſhon, other means ſhould at the ſame time be uſed 
ſuch as low diet, occaſional bleeding, a lax ſtate of the 
bowels, freedom from ſtrong exerciſe, &c. 


THE OPERATION FOR THE ANEURISM: 


Having taken away ſome blood, and promoted ſuch 
other diſcharges as ſeemed. needful, apply the tourniquz 
near the ſhoulder, ſuppoſing the humeral artery to be 
the ſeat, tighten it ſo hat the pulſe cannot eaſily be per. 
ceived; lay the arm in a convenient ſituation, then make 
an inciſion on the inſide of the biceps muſcle, above and 
below the elbow, a conſiderable length, which being in 
the courſe of the artery, will diſcover it as ſoon as the co. 
agulated blood is removed, which muſt all be cleared a. 
way, the wound being dilated for that end. Be careful 
not to cut the larger veins, nor the bag; the ſame atten. 
tion is neceſſary in cutting the aponeuroſis of the biceps; 
for this aponeuroſis, the capſula, the bag, and the {ki 
ſeem all united. 

It the orifice does not readily appear, let the tournj. 

quet be looſened, and the effuſion of blood will direct you 
to it; then carry a crooked needle armed under it, tie the 
veſſel juſt above the orifice, and when you have ſecured 
the upper part, ſlacken the tourniquet a little; for if on 
flackening it, there is any hæmorrhage from the inferior 
parts of the artery, it plainly appears that the collateral 
branches are open, and that there is a free circulation. 
The firſt ligature ſecured, make a ſecond a little below the 
orifice, and leave the intermediate ſpace of the artery to 
ſlough away without dividing it. 
Avoid taking up the nerve with the ligature, if you 
conveniently can; the readieſt method to do which is, 28 
it lays on the inſide, at a little diſtance from the artery, 
to relax that veſſel by bending the arm moderately, aud 
to raiſe the artery from its bed by a probe introduced into 
its orifice, or by pinching it up with the ſinger and the 
thumb: the nerve is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the artery 
by feeling, ſo the artery may be drawn from the nerve. 
If the nerve ſhould be taken up, a portion of the adjacent 
fleth being taken up with it, no inconvenience nced be 
feared. | 

After the operation, the limb is generally ſome little 
time without pulſation, which, if it does not recover in 
twenty-four hours, amputation is not to be deferred. 

In the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. ii. page 360. 8 
an inſtance of an aneuriſm in the arm being cured, by 
proceeding in general as above, but inſtead of the ligaturs 
a ſteel pin was paſſed through the lips of the orifice in tie 
artery, and ſecured by twiſting thread about it, as 1s done 
on the hare-lip; after a few days the pin came away vi 
the dreſſings. 8 | 

See inſtances of aneuri/ms in the thigh, being cured, in 
the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. iii. p. 106. And in the 
Edinb. Medical Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 176. Allo in 
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Warner's Caſes of Surgery. { 
See Aetius 'Tetrabib. 7. ſerm. iii. cap. 10. P. Agineta, 
lib. vi. cap. 37. Marc. Aur. Severinus de Efficaci Medicr f 
nz. Morgagni de Sedibus & Cauſis Morborum. Nen. ] 
de P Acad. Roy. an. 1712, 1733. Philo. Tranſ. Abr. vol 1 
111. viii. De * Fu de Aneuriſmatib. Rat. Med. Ment t 
de VAcad. Roy. de Chirurgie. Prof. Monro's Remarss t 
on the Formation of Aneuriſms in the Edinb. Med. BY 
vol. ii. and iv. Le Dran's Operations in Surgery. Sharpe? kc 
Operations of Surgery. Dr. Hunter's, and others Obler- a. 
vations on Aneuriſms, in the Lond. Med. Obſ. & Ind. 0 
i. ii. it. and iv. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. White's Surge 
ry, P- IIS. or 
ANEURISMA PRACORDIORUM. 4newri/n D 


the heart, or in the aorta near the heart. 
ANFAKA. A COAGULUM. 
ANFIAN, ſee Opium. 

AN-FIR-FILIUS. MERcuRy. ol, 
ANFRACTUOSUS. ANFRACTUOUS. Full of wil 
ings : called anfractuoſities. b 
ANG. ET ANGUIL. The abbreviation of 175 
del. excellente m. luigi Anguillara. Venet. 1561, ie. 


the weakened artery, complete cures have been at laſt ob- 


ANGEIOLOGIA. 27 Aweloro EIO TOI, 


* 


Cbriſtopher. Alſo a ſpecies of arelia. 
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ANGEIOT OMIA, from ayſoy, a veſſel, and Tewsz 
1% cut. An opening of the veſſels as in arteriotomy and 
hlebotomy. It alſo ſignifies a particular diſſection of the 
beſſel for anatomical purpoſes. See ANGIOLOGIA. 
l ANGEIOTOMISTA. An AnGEtoTOMIsT. A per- 
ſon {killed in the courſe of the blood-veſſels, or who can 
diſſect them readily. _ | . 1 
ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. | called alſo imperatoria 
— — JATIVA, ſativa, herba pectora- 
ria, and garden e EN Tt is the angelica, archangelica, 
foliorum impari lobato. Lin. OYLVESTRIS MINOR, 
called alſo 2gopodium, Herba Gerardi, podagraria, GOUT- 
WEED or WORT, WILD ANGELICA, and ASH-WEED,— 
GyLVESTRIS MAJOR. WATER ANGELICA. . 
The garden angelica hath the odd leaf at the end of 
each rib, and generally ſome of the others cut into two 
or three lobes. It is found by the ſides of rivulets, on 
the mountains of Lapland, and is cultivated in gardens all 
over Europe; the beſt is ſaid to be produced in Bohemia 
and Spain; but Linnæus ſays that the beſt is that which 
rows on the mountains in northern countries. It is a 
Penna plant, but if the ſtalks are cut down before it 
flowers, the roots ſend forth new heads, and may thus be 


| continued for many years: The roots are in the greateſt 


perfection in the ſecond ſpring; they ſhould be well dried 
and kept in a dry place, and frequently aired, or they grow 
mouldy, and are the pre of worms. The whole plant 
is uſed, and by ſome hath been ſo much eſteemed as an 
alexipharmic, as to have obtained the name of princeps 
alexipharmacorum. Many hold the Engliſh angelica in as 
much eſteem as the Spaniſh, and ſay | the latter dif- 
fers from the former only in having been long kept, by 
which the diſagreeable flavour of So freſh roots is loſt. 
Though all the parts of this plant poſſeſs the ſame virtnes 
in a great degree, yet the root is the ſtrongeſt. It reſem- 
bles zedoary as a medicine, but is milder, and it is a good 
carminative. Externally applied, it diſcuſſes inflamma- 
tory tumors in cold habits. : 

The ſeeds come neareſt to the roots in point of medical 
virtue, but ſcarcely retain either their vegetative or me- 
dicinal power until the following ſpring. The leaves loſe 
nearly all their virtue in drying. A ſtrong water is ob- 
tained from either the leaves or ſeeds by diſtillation, but 
ſpirit of wine beſt extracts the reſin, in which the virtues 
reſide in the dried roots. 


The ſtalks and the roots are candied in the ſame man- 
ner as the ERyNGo, which ſee. 

Dale reckons up four ſpecies of angelica, they have all 
ſimilar virtues, chiefly differing in the degree, but the 
above is the beſt. The wild ſort in uſe, is the angelica 
ſylveſtris, foliis xqualibus ovato-lanceolatis ſerratis. Lin- 
neus. —— ARBOR, A ſpecies of the herb Chriſtopher. 
—— ARBORESCENS SPINOSA, A ſpecies of the herb 
CANADENSIS 
TRIFOLIUM. A ſpecies of myrrhis. MoNTANA PE- 
RENNIS PALUDAPII FOLI0. COMMON LOVAGE. See LE- 
Is TIC. —— PRATEMSIS APII FOLIO. A ſpecies of 
the oreoſelinum. Alſo a name of the Engliſh ſaxifrage. 

ANGELICUS, PULvis. See MERC. VITAE. 

AN GELINA ZANONI ACOSTA.  Caſftanea Mala- 
barica angelina difla, ansjeli. | 
2 is a large tree, growing to the thickneſs of ſixteen 
es in diameter; it is met with in Malabar and the Eaſt 
3 on ſandy and rocky grounds. Its fruit is ripe in 
1 ecenher, and continues bearing one hundred years. It 
18 2 . for any medical properties. See Raii 

. ant. 
ANGELOCALOS. ' The true name of the twenty- 


ourth name of Mrvreyſ, . 4 
alcancali. Vrepfus, and not as is commonly writ 


Wer ; 


ANGI. BuBots in the GRoIN. 


- STAMMERERS. 
ANGINA, from 
ele exnanche, Jos e 1 . allo 
Lebe inflammation in the parts of the throat that are 
ome _ to relpiration, ſpeech, and deglutition by 

ed 15 called a ſtrangulation of the fauces, by others, 


and m a b . 
FRA oft properly, an inflammation of the internal 


When the diſorder is endemic. it; 
pring 5 2 er is epidemic, it is ſo . between 


Riny weather. ms and after a long run of cold and 
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The true guin/y, the cynanche tonfillaris of Cullen, is an 
acute inflammatory diſorder. 8 
The baſtard quin/y is a lymphatic and catarrhal one, and 
its fever is not acute but rather chronical, being of the ca- 
tarrhal kind. _ „ | | 
The Greeks give different names to the true guinſy, ac- 
cording to the reſpective parts on which this iſorder falls; 
but various authors among them alſo differ in naming 
them; ſo the Latins, conſidering the diſorder as one, 


manifeſted, included them all under the name angina: 
and we, after their example, under that of quinſy. The 
curidus may ſee the various appellations given to the dif- 
ferent circumſtances of this diſorder, in the writings of 
Aretzus, Cœlius Aurelianus, Hildanus, and Alexander 
Trallian. | | | 

Dr. Cullen's generic name for guinſy is cynanche, which 


and diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies. I. Cynanche tonſillaris, 
when the inflammation begins in the tonſils and affects 
only the mucuous membrane of the fauces. 2. Cynanche 
maligna, alſo Ulceroſa gangrænoſa, when the fever is of 
the low kind, and ulcers are formed in the fauces. 3. 
Cynanche tracheal:s, when the trachea is ſo affected as to 
conſtitutethe diſeaſe called the cou: See SurrocaTIo 
STRIDULA. 4. Cynanche pharyng a, when the pharynx is 
principally affected. 5. Cynanche parotidæa, when the 
external parotid and maxillary glands are ſo affected as to 
form the diſeaſe called the MUMPs. | 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe, i. e. the cynanche tonſillaris, is 
properly in the upper part of the throat, particularly thoſe 
parts of it that form the pharynx and the larynx, as the 
root of the tonge, the os 1057 og the paſſages of the noſ- 
trils which open into the mouth, the pharynx, the inter- 
nal and external muſcles of the larynx and pharynx, 
which are thirteen in number, the muſcles which move 
the jaws, the fine ramifications of the blood and the lym- 


the Porn, uvula, tongue, and cheeks. 
Mr. Pott ſays, that the inflammation of the tonſils con- 
ſtitutes this diſorder; that, if they partially cover the pha- 


a complete or true quinſy. Dr. Cullen defines it to be an 
inflammation of the mucous membrane all over the inter- 
nal fauces. 


The young, the ſanguine, and on thoſe in whom an 


habits, that is, by a few repetitions of its returns. 

The cachectic, and thoſe who are ſubjeCt to catarrhal 
fevers, are much inclined to the baſtard /. 

The cauſes are the ſame as are productive of inflamma- 
tion in general; particular conſtitutions, &c. determine 
the inflammation to particular parts. 'The true ſpecies is 
excited in ſanguine habits; the ſpurious in phlegmatic 
ones. | 


tion of the true quinſy. the ſymptoms are, firſt, pains 
without any evident cauſe, a difficulty of roving the neck 
and throat, a conſiderable diſcharge of ſa a without any 
viſible tumor, with a dull pain and ſenſible aſperity of 
the fauces, a difficulty of ſwallowing the uſual fluid which 
gathers in the mouth like ſpittle ; after theſe, an impedi- 
ment of reſpiration, as if clogged with ſome groſs humour, 
As the diſeaſe increaſes, the part grows red, with a mani- 
feſt tumor, at length the fauces, uvula, parts about the 
tongue, and upper part of the throat, are elevated by the 
humour to a remarkable degree, which is attended with a 
difficulty of ſwallowing, beſides a ſtrangulation in propor- 
tion to the tumor, a difficulty of breathing, and a nauſea : 
if the mouth be opened, a dry tenſion of the tongue is per- 
ceived when it is preſſed with the finger. When this diſ- 
order is increaſed to a great degree, the tumor ſpreads over 
the neck and face, the mouth flows with ſaliva and a viſ- 
cid humour; the eyes are prominent and blood-ſhot, and 
the veins are diſtended, As the diſeaſe increaſes, the 
tongue ſwells, and is forced over the teeth; there is a dry- 
neſs of the fauces, a cold numbneſs of the joints, a fre- 
quent pulſe, a difficulty of lying on the back or the ſide, 
with a deſire to fit up, and an inarticulate confuſed ſpeech, 
not without pain. As this complaint tends to deſtroy the 
patient, he grows worſe, becomes livid in the face, and 


| ſpeechleſs, there is a ſtertor in the throat and breaſt, and 


. 
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whereyer its violence might have more peculiarly been 


he places in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ: 


8 — ITS wy 
1 . = — — ; 


phatic veſſels, and the adjacent nerves alſo the tonſils, 


rynx, it is a ſpurious; and if they ſhut it entirely up, it is 


inflammatory diatheſis is attendant, are moſt diſpoſed to 
the true quinſy. A diſpoſition to it is often acquired by 


Ccolius Aurelianus gives the following accurate deſcrip- | 


2 
— 2 
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all he ſtrives to drink regurgitates at the noſe, the pulſe] ſpecies, particularly that called the dry; from the pru- 
fails; ſome utter a voice like a dog, others only froth at] nella alba; from ſwellings that ariſe from a ſcirrhous. 
the mouth z upon theſe ſymptoms death neceſſarily enſues. 3 or a dropſy; | he that difficulty of ſwallowin, 
If the diforder is without a manifeſt tumor, there is af and breathing which ariſes from a catarrh, exulceratio,* 
flenderneſs of the neck, with an inflexible erection or ex-| a ſpaſmodic contraction of the muſcles, and aralyſi; 
tenſion of the ſame; the face and eyes are hollow, che] from the gangrenous quinſy; from a tumor of the tonſj, 
forehead is diſtended, the colour livid, reſpiration ex-| and of the uvula; from that pain in the glands in and 
tremely difficult, but with no manifeſt tumor either in- about the fauces, and tumor obſerved in ſome ſcorbutie 
wardly or outwardly, the patient is extremely feeble and] and venereal patients, when their diſorders are obſtinate 
dull, and dies under a very quick and acute ſuffocation. and accompanied with erofion; and from aphthæ. It 
See Acut. Morb. lib. iii. Cap. I, 2. ſhould be remembered that every inflammation in the 
Boerhaave obſerves, that if the internal muſcular mem-| throat is not a quinſy, that only being one which is at. 
brane of the aſpera arteria is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, a tu-| tended with fever, difficult reſpiration, and difficult ſwal. 
mor, heat, burning pain, and acute fever are excited, | lowing. 
without any external ſigns of the diſtemper; in this caſe] The moſt violent, and alſo moſt dangerous kind, is that 
the voice is ſmall, ſhrill, and uttered with a hiſſing noiſe, which is ſeated in the internal muſcles of the larynx; by 
inſpiration is very painful, reſpiration is ſmall and fre-| the danger is generally eſtimated by the degree of the 
quent, and ſcarcely performed but in an erect poſture ; fever, and the difficulty of breathing, which laſt is the 
hence the circulation through the lungs is impeded, and | worſt when the thyroarytznoid muſcles are affected, a; 
the pulſe ſoon ſinks, great anxiety comes on, and the pa-| their office is to cloſe the larynx. A ſudden tranſlatiu!n 
tient ſoon dies. The nearer the ſeat is to the glottis and | of the inflammation from the external parts is dangerous, RF 
epiglottis, the more fatal it is. ö for ſometimes a delirium and convulſions follow, or per- = 
Tf the inflammation is ſeated in the muſeulus albus of | haps a mortal peripneumony; if the troubleſome ſuffoca.⁵ 
the glottis, together with the fleſhy muſcles which cloſe it, | tion abates, and the pain, with the inflammation, appe BA 
the paſſage of the air to the lungs is ſoon cloſed up. The | more tw gy, 6 the diſeaſe may end well; if otherwiſe, 
ſigns of this ſpecies are the ſame as the preceding, only | an abſceſs will be formed in the throat, and danger will | 
that the pain is exquiſite during the elevation of the la-| attend its diſcharge :-a ſymptomatic quinſy is dangerous 
rynx in order to ſwallow, and is remarkably increaſed by | on account of the weakneſs from the original diſeaſe; z {|= 
ſpeaking, the voice is ſhrill and acute, exceſſive anxiety | frothing at the mouth, a conſiderable ſwelling in the neck, | 
comes on, and death approaches ſooner than in any other | a duſky redneſs of the tongue, coldneſs of the extrem'- 
ſort of the true quinſy. ties, a great contraction of the præcor dia, anxiety, hd 5 <> 
If only the muſcles which elevate the os hyoides and | a hard convulſive intermitting pulſe, are dangerous progj-- 
larynx are inflamed, it is thus known, reſpiration is toler-| noſtics ; a gangrene in moſt parts of the throat are fatal, MY 
ably free and eaſy, but the firſt part of the action of fwal-| If an eryſipelas appears on the neck and breaſt, and con- 
lowing is very painful. | tinues, it is a good prognoſtic, but ſuddenly diſappearing MY 
When the pharynx alone is affected, the ſpecific ſigns | it is fatal: much viſcid faliva is a bad fign in the height f 
are ſeen by examining the fauces; breathing is W the diſeaſe, becauſe it indicates a great degree of ſtrangu - 
eaſy, ſwallowing very painful, or fometimes impoſſible ; | lation; but in the decline it is a favourable ſymptom, 
ond then that which is attempted to be ſwallowed, returns| ariſing then ſrom relaxation: great pain in the head, or 
by the noſe, no aliment can be taken; and in this caſe, | elſewhere is very unfavourable. | 
the fluids of the body are apt to become the more acrid;} The diet ſhould chiefly conſiſt of thin cooling liquids, 
however, the fever, in this caſe, is not ſo acute as in ſome as thin water-gruel, barley-water, very weak whey, 
others, nor is death ſo ſpeedy. chicken-broth, &c. all which ſhould be drank at leaſt as 
If the tonſils, uvula, and velum pendulum palati, with | warm as new milk. 
the muſcles called pterygoſtaphlini, are much inflamed, | The patient ſhould fit up in the day for ſome hours at 
nearly the ſame ſymptoms will ariſe as in the preceding | leaſt ; he ſhould avoid ſpeaking as much as is convenient; 
caſe, reſpiration is rather more laborious, and 1s little or | his feet and legs ſhould be put into warm water for ſome 
not at all performed through the noſe, and by the fauces | minutes twice a day; and his neck ſhould be kept warm 
not without ſome difficulty. What is attempted to be| with flannel. | 
ſwallowed, is forced through the mouth again by reafon | In general, the treatment ſhould be the ſame as in the 
of the great pain which it excites, there is a perpetual] inflammatory fever; for in this diſeaſe, the fever, and 
diſcharge of ſaliva, by hawking, and a continual copious particular inflammation, being reduced, the cure is eſ- 
diſtillation of phlegm into the cavities of the tonſils, an | fected. 
acute pain is left in the internal ear and in the Euſtachian Begin the cure with a free bleeding from a large orifice 
tube, a crackling noiſe is perceived in the ear during the] in the arm, and repeat the operation according to the vio- 
action of ſwallowing, and ſometimes a deafneſs comes on. | lence of the fever; if the heat and ſtrength of the pulſe 
The venereal diſeaſe often cauſes this ſpecies, which then | require it, the bleeding may be ad deliquium, in order io 
is dangerous. | which the patient may ſtand up during the diſcharge of 
If all or moſt of theſe parts, are inflamed, the caſe is | the blood, aſſiſtants being ready to ſupport him when the 
indeed deſperate, for the return of the blood through the | fainting comes on: though ſuch free bleeding will not 
compreſſed jugulars being intercepted, the fauces, lips, | often be required. Bleeding under the tongue hardly erer WR 
tongue, and face ſwell, the tongue hangs out of the mouth, | ſeems neceſſary; a few leeches ſet on the external fauces, Me 
and is ny inflamed, the eyes are red, prominent, and | would be far more uſeful ; the ligature uſed about the RTF © 
haſtly, the brain is glutted with blood; hence the fight, | neck, by retarding the circulation above it, may be 3 
earing, and feeling, are all dull; hence alſo a delirium, | prejudicial as the ſmall diſcharge of blood therefrom !s 
_ yawning, ſtertor, impoſſibility of lying down, becauſe of | uſeful. | | 5 | 
the ſtrangulation attending that poſture, and a manifeſt | According to the ſeverity of the ſymptoms, let bliſters 
redneſs, tumor, pain, and pulſation in the breaſt and neck; | be applied to the back and behind the ears: theſe latte 
whence the jugular and frontal veins, and the venz ra-| may be larger or leſs, that they may extend down the fide 
ninæ, become varicoſe. of the neck, and in ſome degree round it. For the er- 
To theſe obſervations of Boerhaave may be added, that | couragement of the humours outwardly, fir John Pringle, 
the proper ſymptom of a quinſy is, the difficulty of ſwal-| beſides the application of a bliſter on = back commends 
lowing as well with reſpect to ſolids as fluids; for if a] another to be laid acroſs the throat. The application 0 
large tumor affeCts the top of the ceſophagus, and con-| bliſters needs not take place until after a free bleeding, 
tracts it, the liquids, but not ſolids, may paſs through it; | and the operation of at leaſt one briſk purge; after which, 
but if the tumor be ſeated in the top of the larynx, or during its operation, apply a bliſter to the back, an 
where it is covered with the epiglottis, ſolid ſubſtances, the next day another on the throat: thus a more uſe- 
„ preſſing the tumid epiglottis, find a way to the ceſo-| ful effect is obſerved to follow than if both had been 
p aud, while liquids, not preſſing with that force which | applied together. Keep then running until the diſorder 
the ſolids do, flide through the gaping ſpace by the tu-| is overcome, elſe as the parts heal, the inflammation wil 
mor, into the aſperia arteria, and there cauſe great un- be apt to return. | 
eaſineſs. As ſoon as the patient is bled, let a briſk but cooling 


The * quinſy muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the baſtard es be given, ſuch as the following: R Inful 


We 


bu lenr J ij. natri vitriolati, 3 Bl. ad 3 i. m. 
2 of this purging draught may be haſtened 
which 31, of nitre may be diſſobved, 


= 


| - down by a clyſer, in 
i ver runs high. . I panes (hip Gronghs haul be 
135 ated during the firſt three or four days; if they 
cannot be ſwallowed, purging clylters, with nitre in them, 
uſt de daily adminiſtered until medicines can be taken 
by the mouth. Gentlo pirging ſhould be continued 
trough the whole courſe of the diſeaſe. 
Gargariſms are immediately to be uſed, but acid ones 
are to be avoided until the decline of the diſeaſe, for they 
are hurtful by er the emunctories of the ſaliva 
and the mucus, and by thickening thoſe diſcharges : the 
following ſhould be uſed at this time, for it thins the ſali- 
va, and cauſes the glands to ſecrete and excrete their con- 
more freely. | gd 
* Decoct. horde compoſiti f6 i. ſal ammoniaci 3 ij; 


"i inflammations about the fauces are differently cir- 
cumſtanced, the following obſervations, with reſpect to 
gargles, ſhould not be unnoticed. ig 
1. In caſe of great pain and heat avoid the iſe of a 
© fringe, and encourage the patient in frequently waſhing 
huis mouth and throat, with whatever is appointed for that 
end: hartſhorn jelly, or the julep of roſes, with a little 
nitre and camphor, would be adviſeable here: | 
2. If the throat is dry, the tongie burns and ſwells, 
"8 and the breathing and ſwallowing is difficult, 

EX Alb. ovi (bene conquaſſat. ad liquor. aquoſ.) J ij. 
. rofar. & ſyr. moror. 33. 3 i. fal prunel. gr. xv. m. 
3. If the ) is of che latent internal kind, waſh the 
mouth and throat frequently with milk and al prunellæ. 
4. The inflammatory pain, from the ſtagnation of a 
"IX fharp faline ſerum in the glandulous part of the throat, 
near the feat of the pharynx and larynx, attended with a 


; I | redneſs, and a copious diſcharge of ſaliva, but not a fever, 


s beſt diſcuſſed in the beginning by a gargariſm of brandy 
= 2lone, that is ſomewhat below proof. 
S5. When a copious foul ſerous humour falls upon the 
ands of the palate and throat, detergent gargariſms, 
uch as the following, are to be freely uſed. 

R Zinci vitriolati purificati 3 i. N i5 1. m. 
56. If the mouth only is dry and parched, an emollient 
EE gargle, ſuch as that with the compound decoction of barley 
and fal ammon. ſuffices, | N 
7. In inflammatory quinſies, acid gargles may be uſed 
EE after the inflammation is ſomewhat abated, and not be- 
fore; at which time 

= AÞ Intuf roſe 3 jj. acidi vitrioli diluti gt. xv. m. | 
In the intervals, when purging medicines are not ope- 
rating, give cool nitrous and faline medicines, with ſmall 
doſes of the antimonium tartariſatum in them, as is uſual 
in the ardent and inflammatory fevers. | 
1 promoting of external inflammation about the 
chroat leflens that which is internal; hence ſtimulants, 
ſuch as the linim. ammoniæ have been applied to the 
veck and throat, by means of flannel dipped therein, or 
T1 the following may be uſed. 
X OL olwar. & i. ſp. ammon. compoſiti, 3 ij. ad 
WS 3 6 camphor. 3 B. m. f. linim. cum quo inung. fauces 
eiern leprus. But if a bliſter acroſs the throat can be 
== complicd with, its effects, though ſlower, will be more 
ö 1 ; advantageous. i 
che external inflammation is conſiderable, a diſcutient 
34 fomentation and cataplaſm may be applied, or, in their 
dead, the following liniment may be rubbed on the neck 
ud throat three or four times a day, and flannel rags 
1 . conſtantly kept on, being moiſtened with the 


N Camph. q. v. ol. oliv. q. ſ. fiat linim. molle. 
War ph. q. v. ol. oliv tho fiat linim. molle 


W ſuffocation is threatened, proceed to bron- 
F 1 Bo the ſtrength of the patient gives ſome 
* attering hope that he may recover. 


on and all repellents. 


| wg * ſwelling abates, and the ſymptoms are leſs vio- 
3 


gs and produces ulcers there. That the abſceſs is 


: In the f be known by a general uneaſineſs, a pain 


Uickneſs 
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| tions on che gums, and inſide of the cheeks and lips; 


ſteam of warm vinegar, mixed with water, ſhould be re- 
ceived with the breath; and as ſoon as a fluQuation of 
matter can be perceived; puncture the abſceſs, that the 
matter may, if poſſible, * diſcharged at the mouth, 
after which gargle with the following: 7 

R Infuſi roſe Z vi. tint. myrrh. 3 B acidi vitrioli 
. „ 

If the patient is not deſtroyed by the reſpiration, deglu- 
tition, or the brain being affected, this diſorder terminates 


as other inflammations, by reſolution, ſuppuration, or a 


mortification. 88 3 | 
We ſhould obſerve, that when a difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing is not attended with acute pain, or inflammation, it 
is generally owing to an obſtruction of the glands 
| abont the throat ; it only requires that the patient be kept 
warm, and the throat gargled with ſome gentle ſtimulant, 
as a decoCtion of figs with a little vinegar or honey, or 
the flour of muſtard: this ſort. of quin/y is called the pap 


of the throat, the falling down of the almonds of the 8 


— Ns | 

See 1 ee Cceliug 28 Hildanus, Trallia- 
nus, Hoffman, Boerhaave, Dran's Operations, Wal- 
lis's Sydenham, and Fordyce's Elements, part ii. Cul- 
len's Firſt Lines; i. 279, edits 4. 

ANGINA A 905 
alſo a kind of anaſarca. See Boerh. Aph. 791.— The 
GANGRENA, called alſo gangrena aquoſa, angina maligna, 
angina ſuffocativa, ERYSIPELATOUS, ULCERATED, MA= 
LIGNANT, or PUTRID SORE THROAT: It is the cynanche 


maligna of Dr. Cullen: , 3 | 
It is a putrid remittent feyer, accompanied with an 
ulcerated fore 8 or with an inflammation of the mu- 
cous membrane. Though this is generally conſidered to 
be a diſeaſe of the whole habit; ſtill there are ſome cir- 
eumſtances attending oftentimes the cure, to make us 
believe it may now and then only be local, for at the 
onſet it will not unfrequently yield to vomits; and ar. 
gles, and local bliſtering; though at others all the differ- 
ent ſymptoms attending this ſpecies have been preſent 
without any ulcers in the throat. : 
This malady is moſt frequent in autumn, generally at- 
tacking children and weakly relaxed adults. 9 


þ 


It is often produced by expoſure to infectious vapours 3 


when it is not, cold is the moſt probable cauſe, in habits 
already hereto pre-diſpoſed. The breath of theſe patients 


is infectious. | 
It ſometimes begins with rigor, horror, and coldneſs, 
which are an, by a great heat; when an inflamma- 
tion affects the throat, there is firſt a fiery redneſs there, 
ſometimes without any ſwelling, at others there is a com 
ſiderable but puffy one, which does not prevent the ſwal- 
lowing nor the breathing in any conſiderable degree, a 
ſoreneſs rather than pain is felt in the throat ; the parotid 


in the fauces, not riſing above the ſurface of the mem- 
brane, which are often ſurrounded by a redneſs, and, 
according to the degree of the diſeaſe, are from a very 
florid colour to that almoſt black; theſe ſloughs generally 
change to an aſh colour, and ſometimes to a black one; 
they give an offenſive ſmell to the breath, ſpread wider, 
and run deeper, until the 2 is cut off, or the ſloughs 
fall off, leaving ulcers; but ſometimes the patient re- 
covers without any ſenſible ſeparation. If the diſeaſe is 
violent, the mucous membrane in other parts of the body 
are affected; head-ach, faintneſs, and anxiety, with ſick- 
neſs, vomiting, or purging, attend at the beginning. 
Thoſe uſually go off in about twenty-four hours, but if 
they continue, the danger is much increaſed thereby 3 
the eyes appear red and watery, the noſtrils are inflamed, 
and they diſcharge a thin and acrid fetid matter, which 


„ luppuration cannot be prevented, forbear evacua- | excoriates the noſtrils and lips; and ſometimes an hzx- 


morrhage comes on by the third or fourth day, or per- 
haps later. After two or three days from the beginning 


; nally; i us opens itſelf a way either externally or inter-| an eryſipelatous inflammation appears externally on the 


throat, and alſo on the extremities; this eruption relieves 
the ſickneſs, purging, and other diſagreeable ſymptoms: 
The pulſe is ſeldom hard or full, but is often frequent 
and ſmall; the fever in the evening is inconfiderable, 


ſhivering and tranſient heats, a ſenſation of being often attended with a delirium; but in the morns 
and heavinets in the tongue, ſmall white erup- | ing a moderate ſweat * on, which for the preſent 


relieves 


with a diſagreeable taſte and bdour. In this caſe cata- 
plaſms ſhould be applied warm on the throat, and the 


A., See ANGINA GANGRENA; 


glands often ſwell and are painful; whitiſh floughs appear 


— , 


AN 


telieves the patient: though the ſymptoms regaining their | 
ſtrength, the patient ſometimes falls a victim to their 
force in three, four, or ſix day e 
Care ſhould be had to diſtinguiſn this ſort of complaint 
from the catarrh, the ſpurious quinſy, aphthæ, and other 
exulcerations in the mouth. 1 
A fetid ichorous diſcharge from the ears often attends 
the worſt and fatal caſes; but when the patient recovers, 
indurated parotids and deafneſs enſue; LIL ee | 
De intlications of cure are, | 


. 
1 


* 


TT 


1. To ſupport the vis vitz. N 
2. To promote perſpiration, or evacuate the aceumu- 
lated ſerum. | | 

3. To reſiſt the putrefaction. FS, | | 

The whole danger depends on the ſtate of the blood, 

which is a putrid one, accompanied with that which is 
attendant on low nervous fevers: though the pulſe, and 
ether ſymptoms, may ſeem to indicate evacuations in the 
beginning, they are cautiouſly to be admitted, for the na- 
tare of this kind of qrin/y is ſuch, as ſoon to produce the 
ſame effects in the conſtitution, as are braught about by 
bleeding, purging, &c. | 

The patient ſhould by | 
warmer by the uſe-of cloaths than when in health; the 
air may be refreſhed and purified not only by opening the 
windows now and then, but. alſo by the vapours from 
boiling water, in which is infuſed myrrh, roſemary-flow- 
ers, or vinegar; ſtrong whey, made with good Mountain or 
other wine, may be the common drink; and if there is 
much ſickneſs, give mint tea, or red wine and water aci- 
dulated with the acid of.vitriol diluted. | 

Begin the cure with an emetic, which ſhould be given 

as ſpeedily after the attack as poſhble, thus the ſymptoms 
are rendered much more mild. | 
AN Antim. tartar gr. ß. ad gr. i. fs. aq. font. 3 iv. m. 
bibat calidam ſuperbibendo infuſ. flor. cham. & poſt operat. 

X Conf. aromaticæ 3 6. p- rad. contray. gr. x. aq. alex. 

ſp. cum aceeo 3 ij. aq. pur. 3 i. ſs. m. f. hauſt. & ta. 
quaq. hora repetenc. Woes oro ach 

This kind of emetic tends to more advantages than 

any other in this diſorder z and if there is either a yomit- 
ing, or purging, or both attendant, they are much alle- 
viated by it. 5 TR 
If the purging continues, check it with either ſtimu- 
Tants or opiates 

N Spec. e ſcord. 3 tj. aq. cinnam. 3 | 
3 i. ſumat. cochl. i. ſs. poſt ſingulas ſedes liquidas. 

Though in other fevers bliſtering is not adviſeable in 
the beginning, in this the earlieſt uſe of them is to be 
encouraged, and the following method of preparing them 
is recommended by Dr. Percival of Mancheſter. 

R Empl. ſtomach. vel e cymino p. ii. veſſicator. p. i. 
Camphor. pulv. 3 i. ſs. m. f. empl. inter ſcapul. applic. 
He farther obſerves, that in this caſe the ſkin 1s eaſily 
inflamed, ſo that this mild plaſter ſufficiently diſcharges 
the ſerum, and at the ſame time is antiſeptic. In the 
firſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, a bliſter to the back, or to each 
ſide of the throat, produces very falutary effects; but as 
the ſkin is particularly diſpoſed to inflammation, incon- 
veniencies ſometimes ariſe from the too powerful ſtimuli of 
the common bliſter plaſters, whence the above preſcribed 
one is preferred. When the plaſter is ſpread, warm it 
gently, and lay on its ſurface a thin piece oſ muſſin; thus 
it irritates leſs, produces leſs ſtrangury, and thus it may 
ſafely be applied even where the ſkim is eryſipelatous. 

Gargles made of acids and aſtringent ingredients, may 
be thrown into the fauces by means of a 8 if the 
patient cannot uſe them without. e 

k F. roſar. 3 vijj. acidi vitrioli diluti gt. xii. alum. 
rup- 3 £. tinck. myrrh. 3 i. m. f. garg. n 

R Decoct. lo dei compoſ fþ i. | 


Rad. ſerpentar. virg. 3 ij. coque per ſemi horam, 
colatur, & adde acetum acerrim. & tinct. myrrh. aa 3 i. 
mel. opt. 3 ij. m. W 
One of theſe gargles ſhould be frequently uſed, the 
mouth and throat ſhould be conſtantly kept clean there- 
with; and always before the patient ſwallows any thing, 
let him waſh his mouth and throat well with it. 

The contrayerva is alſo uſed in gargles for this kind of 
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relied on. 
-Uoes not forbid; which it rarely does; but if it in 
the anxiety, it muſt be amitte? Aa . 


F vi. ſpt. cinam. | 


| is the wor 


* , * * * 2 
* 
at - — * 


The bark is the princi 
It ſhould be given with red wine, i 


” 


the Pulſe 


2 * 
If the floughs do nbt ſeparate, touch them with an ar; 
ed probe dipped W Me was 3085 
R Infuſi rofæ 4 ij. oxymellis æruginis. 3 ij. m. | 

; 40 Ws > * 8 U. my . 
R Aq. pure 3 ij. acidi muriatici q. ſ. ad prat. ac; 
If th ulcers foread falt, the back iu 7 gal 
cold infuſion of it, as freely as the ſtomach will admit. 

If the tonfils are much ſwelled; bliſter the back, aud 
rv the ears, and uſe one or other of the aboye gargles, 
reely. IR ISS "x08; | 
If the heat is exceſliye, add to the bark the fp. ætber 
nitroſi, or the ſp. febrif. Di. Clutton. It ſhould be cb. 
ſerved that the vegetable acids are apt to produce a dir. 
rhœa, and nitre does more harm by leflening the yi 
vitæ than it does good by its . antiſeptic , roperty, fy 
neither of them are to be admitted in Welz caſes; but 
the mineral acids are free from thoſe ill effects, and are 
both good antiſeptics and diaphoretics, and the aboye 
named ones may be freely given in all that the patient 


be kept in bed, but not much] drinks. 


If any eryſipelatous appearante is obſerved about the 
fauces, &c. or if they are tumid and ulcerated, immedi. 
ately uſe the ſteam from vinegar, myrrh, and honey, 
hot as can be borne, and ute it often. It is detergent 
and antiſeptic, and preferable to any of the gargles. 

A cataplaſm of the bark and camomile flowers, boiled 
in vinegar, with the addition of camphor 3 i. fs. or zi. 
laid acroſs the throat, and renewed every four hour, 
greatly ſoftens and relaxes the glands of the neck, it ex 
hales an antiſeptic vapour, hich” is drawn in by the 
mouth at every inſpiration, and much is alſo abſorbed 
from it. In caſes leſs important, inſtead of this cataplaſm, 
flannels may be applied to the neck, after being dipped 
in ſpirit of wine camphorated, and ſharp vinegar, mixel 
in equal parts. Doe ä | 
A pediluvium made with the bark and camomile flowers 
boiled in vinegar and water, may be uſed three or four 
times a day; if the patient is too feeble to ſit up, let fan- 
nels be wrung out of this decoction, and applied to his 
limbs. Beſides the relaxing and antiſpaſmodic effects of 
this remedy, it tends to produce a ſwelling in the fect, 
which relieves very much. 

Fixed air, ſeparated during the fermentation of an ab 
caline ſalt with the vitriolic acid, is advantageouſly admi- 
niſtered by way of clyſter, or mixed-with {ome proper one. 

See Aretæus de Cauſis & Signis Morborum, lib. | 
cap. 9. Dr. Fothergill's Treatife on the Putrid Sie 
Throat. Dr. Huxham. Le Cat, Johnſon, and Chome!, 
on this diſeaſe. Northcote's Treatiſe on the ulcerated 
ſore Throat. Dr. Percival's Effays. Dr. Fordyccs 
Elements, part ii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, . i. 284. edit. 4 
For that called -—ERISIPELATOSA. See SCARLATINAAN- 


GINOSA.—— EXTERNA. See CYNANCHE PAROTIDE4 
——— INFLAMMATORIA INTAN- . 


"a 5 


—— — INTERN, | 
—— LATENs & DIFICILIS,. 
——— MEMBRANACEA, Ta HI 
| ——— Mocosa. See SCARLATINA, Axclxos. 
——CfDoMaTosA. Sce ANGINA AQU0SA.—MALG 
NA & SUFFOCATIVA. See ANGINA GANGRENA— 
PEcToRI1s. For the firſt account of this diſeaſe the word 
is indebted to Dr. Wm. Heberden of London. : 
The patient is ſeized whilſt walking; and more pa” 
cularly if he walks ſoon after eating, with a painful ſen. 
ſation in his breaſt; the moment he ſtands {till this u, 
ealineſs vaniſhes: but after this complaint hath contin 
ſome months, it does not ceaſe ſo ſuddenly after reſunt? 


Y carlo STR 
por. 


| it will now come on even while the perſon is in bed, 


opliging him to riſe every night for ſeveral months tobe. 
ther. In ſome inveterate caſes it hath been brought 
by very trivial accidents, ſuch as coughing, N Fr 
ſtool, by ſwallowing, or by ſpeaking, or any- light 1 
turbance of mind. Sometimes, though rarely, it or 
while the patient ſtands or fits ſtill. In ſome perſons 

N in winter, in others during the ſummer . 
ſon. When a fit approaches whilſt the patient 18 Walt 


ſore throat; but as an antiſeptic it is better to uſe myrrh 
diſſolved inſtead of fr. Md a tt! 


— 
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ing, its duration is ſhort ;' but if comes on in the night 
d.4 ill continue an hour or more. Now and then, wh 
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al medicine, andthe moſt be 


creaſes 
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Y FEE here t 
A _—_— during this time, the greateſt danger ſeems 
TE «crendarits The pulſe is, at leaſt, ſometimes not 
* Qurbed with the pain, conſequently the heart is not 
Red b it. F |; „ , O07 
| all -rfons of fifty years of age and upivards, with ſhort 
"= necks and· who are inclined to be corpulent, are the molt 
* ſubject to this diſeaſe ; it is, though rarely, met with in 
ole who are far younger. . | 
1 W natural tendency of this complaint 1s, to kill ſud- 
MW | aenly, yet ſome. continue affected with it for twenty 
Ine ſcat ſcems to be in or about the os ſternum, but 
FT always more to its left ſide than to any other part of it: 
and a pain in the middle of the left arm is ſometimes at- 


L | er he cauſe is moſt-probably a ſpaſm or cramp, or an 
W ulcer, or both. A ſpaſm, or convulſion, appears moſt 
WS likely, from the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and as ſpeedy 
eparture, the long intervals of eaſe, the relief afforded 
vy wine and ſpirituous cordials, its generally bearing the 
motion of a horſe or carriage fa. well, which eireumſtance 
often diſtinguiſhes ſpaſmodic pains from thoſe which ariſe 
from ulcers, and its coming on in the night after the firſt 
deep, at which time aſthmas, the night-mare, conyul- 
WW £{0n5, and other diforders attributed to the diſturbed 
functions of the nerves, are peculiarly apt to return, or 
to be apgravated. That an ulcer may alto contribute to 
this ditorder, ſeems to be ſuggeſted, becauſe the patient 
bometimes ſpits blood mixed with a purulent matter, 
Which: ſcenis too to come from the ſeat of the diſorder. 
u order to the cure evacuations have been tried, but 
W to no purpoſe; though wine, and other cordials, taken 
at bed-time, will prevent or weaken the night fits: yet 
nothing does this ſo effectually as opium; ten, fifteen, 
or twenty drops of the tincture of opium taken at bed- 
time, will enable thoſe patients to keep their bed until the 
morning, who had been forced to rite, and fit up two or 
three hours every night for many months. This quan- 
tity, or more, may ſafely be continued as long as it 1s 
required. Dr. Bergius, a Swediſh phyſician, ſays, that 
this di ſorder is a kind of ſpaſmodic aſthma, and that it is 
EZ relieved by a ſtrong ſolution of the gum. ammon. e. g. 
gummi 3 P. in aq. puleg. vel hyſſop. Ib P. cap. cochl. 
j. bis terve in die. See the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. 
p. 50. iii. I, 37. Medical Obſ. and Inq. v. 233, 252. 
London Med. journal v. 162. Memoirs of the Medical 
Society of London, 238, 306. 
WE —— — PERNICIOSA, 
— POLYPOSA, 
ANGINO DEI. The name of a diſeaſe. 
ANGIOLOGIA, ANrGEioLOGIA ANGIOLOGY., It 


0 SurrocA rr STRI DULA. 


treats of the glands, lacteals, lympheducts, nerves, ar- 


teries, veins, and other veſſels. | 

ER ANGIOSPERMOS, from ayyztor, a veſſel, and 
EE 977.2, de. An epithet for ſuch plants as have their 
ſeed or fruit incloſed in two membranes, not eaſily ſe- 


| I | Parable from the nucleus, by way of diſtinction from the 


ö 1 gjmneſpormas, derived from yuuvo;, naked, and which 
bare their ſeed for the moſt part ſurrounded with three 
inateguments. | 

ANGLICUS HUDOR. See SUDOR ANGLICUS. 
EE ANGOLAM. A large tree growing in Malabar, It 
duns up to the height of one hundred feet, and is twelve 
5 Foot thick. It is an ever-green, its fruit reſembles a 
cherry. | | | 
= he expreſſed juice of the root purges, and kills worms. 
Raii Hi, Plant, | 

AN 


- WE. {> SONE. A nervous ſort ofquinſy. Vogel defines 
- 4 to be an acute ſtopping up of the fauces, without in- 
dannen. He ſays that the convulſive quinſy, and hy- 


eric lalfocation, are its ſpecies. 

OR. A concentration of the natural heat of the 
. 0 cauſing a palpitation of the heart, and anxiety. 
in the beginning of a fever it is a bad prognoſtic. 
ANGOLA SEMEN. See ABRUs. 
es a VESSEL a receptacle of humours. 
It SAN A, vel AnsAva, called alſo draco arbor, 
. 3 in the Eaſt Indies; the liquor which diſtils 
V erer made in this tree is uſed as a medicine, 


A red col f 5 
Rai Hit. P. wr and is ſold for dragon's blood. 


* 
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are ſeveral days before any remiſſion is mani- 


is condenſed into a gummy conſiſtence. It is of | 


„ 6 


A N 1 

ANGU. See Cas8ADA. 

ANGUILLA. The Ell. | 

Eels are nouriſhing. Thoſe that are met with in rivers}. 
or other clear running waters, are the beſt; as to their 
ſize it is immaterial : the liver and the gall are extremely 
acrid. Bderhaave ſays, that no fiſhes have a more acrid 
-gallz and that with a mixture of the galls of the ee and 
the pike, made into pills, he hath cured many rickety 
children with hard and ſwelled bellies. 

The torporific eel, found in Guiana, in South Ame- 
rica, if caught by a hook, violently ſhocks the perſon who 
holds the line: the ſame ee! hed with an iron rod, 
held in the hand of a perſon whoſe other hand is joined 
to another, &c. communicates a violent ſhock to ten or 
twelve perſons thus joining hands, in a manner exactly 


| ſimilar to that of the electric machine. No ſhock is per= 


ceived by the holding the hand in the water near the fiſh 
when it is neither difpleaſed nor touched; but if it is 
angry, it can give a ſhock to a perſon at five or ſix inches 
diſtance. This ſhock is produced by an emiſſion of elec- 
tric particles, which the fiſh diſcharges at pleaſure. On 
the death of the animal no ſuch electric property remains, 
and then the Indians eat it. 
LO GUILLARE, a ſpecies of pimpinella and galleo- 
plis. . 2 by 
ANGUIS, alſo called ſerpens anguis, anguis coluber, 
natrix torquata, the $NAKE. 55 
Our ſnakes in England, and thoſe in other cold coun- 
tries, do not injure us with their bite. Their fat is as 
good as that of the viper. 
ANGUIS ASCULAPII: It is the only ſpecies of 
ſerpents that can be made ſo tame as to be innocent. Itis 
found in Italy, Poland, Germany, and in all the quarters 
of the world. SE a eh ann 1 
ANGUIUM SENECTA, called xv The casT 
SKIN of a SEKPENT:: the ſlough, or caſt ſkin of a ſnake is 
as good. A decoction of it boiled in wine is ſaid to cure 
deafneſs, pain in the ears, &c. | 
ANGULARIS ARTERIA: See MAxXILLARIZ Ex- 
TERNZ ARTERIZF. —— Musculus. See SCAPULA, 
LEVATORES, & PATIENTIZ Musculus. 75 
ANGALATUM. See FoLIlUM ANUuLATuÄ W. 
ANGULI OCULI. The corners of the eyes. See 
CANTHI. | | | 
ANGULUS ACUTUS TIBLE. The ſpine of the 
tibia, or the ſkin. 6 
 ANGURIA. The ciTRUL. See CITRULLUS. 
ANGUSTATIO, 7 Anxiety, reſtleſſneſs in diſtempers. 
ANGUSTIA, They alfo ſignify a narrowneſs 
of the veſſels. | ty 
ANGUSTIFOLIA PLANTAGO. See PLANTAGO 
MINOR. | 5 
ANHALDINUM. An epithet of a corroſive, deſcribed 
by Hartman. | 
 ANHALTINA REMEDIA. Medicines which fa- 
cilitate reſpiration. | 
ANHALTINA AQUA. ANHALT WATER. It is 
in the Brandenburg Diſpenſatory, and is the ſp. vini rect. 
diſtilled from turpentine, and twelve or thirteen other 
ingredients of the aromatlc kind; but a more elegant 
ſpirit of this kind may be obtained by mixing a proper 
quantity of the eſſential oils of roſemary, lavender, ſage, 
or other ſuch like, with. the common oil of turpentine. 
and then diſtilling them. This water is an excellent cor- 
dial. | 
ANHELATIO, AnHELITUs, or PANTING. A ſhortneſs 
of breath, or a difficult and ſmall, but quick reſpiration, 
which happens to ſound perſons, eſpecially fat people, 
and valetudinarians, after ſtrong exerciſe. In fevers, 
dropſies, aſthmas, pleuriſies, &c. there is always an an- 
helitus. | 
But this amongſt the chemiſts ſignifies 8MOAK, and alſo 
HORSE DUNG. 11 
ANH ELO, i. e. AxHELATITIO. which ſee. . 
ANHIMA. An aquatic bird of prey in Braſil, larger 
than a ſwan. Its horn is eſteemed an antidote againſt 
poiſon. | 
 ANHUIBA. See SASSAFRAS. 
ANI SPHINCTER, called alſo orbicularis. See 
Anus. t | 
- ANICETON, InvinciBLE. An epithet for a plaſter 
aſcribed to Crito, and ſo called becauſe it was an infallis 
ble remedy for the acores. 1 


e alfo the name for the dragon's blood tree. 


See ANISUM- 
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- ANICETUM, InNSUPERABLE, 
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ANIDROS, From * neg. and ooo, to feat. 
ANIDROSIS, ( Wichout fweat. 
ANIDROTI. | 4 | 


ANIIMUM. See ANIME; 
ANIL. See Inpicumn. | 
ANIMA MUNDI. The $0vt. of the wok p. 


An 


ubiquitarian principle, fuppoſed by Plato to do the ſame | 


feats as Des Cartes's zther, pervading and influencing 
all parts and places. ——PvUEMONUM. A name given to 
n on account of its uſe in aſthmas. See Crocus. 

ANIME. The vesICbes of HERRINGS: They are 
diuretic. 5 

ANIMAL. All bodies endowed with liſe and with 
ſpontaneous motion are called animal. 

All ſubſtances proceeding from animals are ſaid to be- 
long to the animal kingdom, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
vegetable and the mineral clafles; | 

The earth of animals differ not ſrom that of vegetables 
in any reſpect yet diſcovered. Yet there are certain dif- 


ferences ixt one animal earth and another, ſome 
being calcareous, others not, &c. See TERRA EARTH, 
animal and vegetable. | | 


The oils and fats of animals, He the / oil of veget- 
ables, are not of themſelves ſoluble, either in water or in 
ſpirit of wine; but by the intervention of a third body, as 
of mucilage of gum, &c. may be rendered miſcible there- 
with. The oils of animals differ from thoſe of veget- 
ables: 1ſt. The finer animal oils are not, like the ve le, 
procured by a moiſt, but by a dry diſtillation, that is by 
combuſtion, and hence all animal oils have an empyreu- 
matie ſmell. 2dly. Though an acid is found in the fat 


of animals, yet in the diſtilled oils of animal matter, a 
volatile alcaline property is found in them; whereas in 


the diſtilled ails of vegetables there is always an acid. 
The volatile alkaline falts, therefore, contained in the 
©ils of anzmals; is the reaſon why they are more pene- 
trating than the diſtilled oils of vegetables, and have a 
more immediate tendency to put the blood mto a com- 
motion: 'Two dfops of the ol. c. c. intimately mixed with 
the fp. vini R. 3 S. are ſufficient to produce a copious 
fweat for four men, if divided: into four doſes; hence 
aximal oils ſhould be cautiouſly given to the young and 
W 


The odorous matter of come aa ſubſtances, as muſk, 


<aſtor, 8c. is like the eſſential oils of vegetables, ſoluble in 
ſp. vini R. and volatile in the heat of boiling water. 

I be gelatinous principle of animals, like the gum of 
vegetables, diſſolves in water, but not in ſpirit or ia oil. 

Like the gums alſo it renders oil and fats miſcible with 

water. 

However, many animel jules differ greatly even in 
theſe general kinds of roperties, from A ous Potters 
ones of vegetables. Thus animal ſerum, which appears 
fimilar to vegetable gummy juices, hath this remarkable 
difference, that though it mingles with cold or warm wa- 

ter, yet, on dee worm. heating the mixtures, the animal 
matter ſeparates from the watery fluid, and concretes into 
a ſolid mais, if the heat is about one hundred and fifty by 
Fahrenheit's thermometer. 

Animal ſubſtances become putrid much fooner than ve- 
getable ones, and when corrupted are much more offen- 
tive. See PUTREDO. EET 

Animal matter, burnt in the open air, is reſolved, like 
vegetables, into ſoot and aſhes, but with this difference, 
that no fixed alcaline ſalt can be obtained from the aſhes, 
and that no acid vapour accompanies the ſmoak. Ex- 
poſed to the fire in cloſe veſſels, after the watery moi- 
{ture, a volatile alcaline falt is obtained, together with 
an empyreumatic oil that is more fetid than that from ve- 
getables. | 

ANIMAL BEZOARTICUM OCCIDENTALE. The leſſer 
American deer. ——BEZORADICUM ORIENTALE. The 
bezoar goat. —— MoscurreRUm. The muſk animal. 
See MoSCHUs.— Z1IBETHICOM. The civet cat. 

_ ANIMALCULZA. A diminutive of the word animal; 
that is, they are ſuch little creatures as require to be view- 
ed through 2 to diſcern them diſtinctly. Rain, as 
ſoon as it falls, contains many animalculæ, but ſnow till 
more; the dew on glaſs windows is full of them. In 
boiled water they retain their ſhape, and ſometimes revive. 
The r g. in ſhoals in the fluids they ſwim 
in, and if diſturbed, they ſeparate as fiſh in a pond, and 
will be many hours before they are collected together. 


FF Nt 


| 


neſs. 


They follow their liquor in which they ſwim to th 
Here and then for want of it, they ſeem to ſtru ay 


they revive. - When ſeemingly dead they are very f 
but if not paſt regain, they wy 
Animalrulæ chuſe the ſurfate 
the want of air. 1 Eg | 
Dip a needle point into the o vitriol, then i 
drop of Hqubr in which theſe animalculæ are, and the 
—_— about to evade the acid, and ſoon 


down d 


obſerved tb follow. 
deſtroy them. e 
Vinegar contains animalculæ like eels. 
| Default, and ſome others, endeavour to prove that al 
diſeaſes are owing to animalcule ; but it does not appey 
that any animal ſubſtance eontains animalculæ until it bs 
comes putrid, and then theſe are the effect rather than lie 
cauſe of diſeaſes. in 
The white matter which fticks to the teeth, abound 
with animalculæ, and vinegar deſtroys them. 
Fon Philoſ. Tranſ. abr. vol. iii. Dr. Hook's Micogr» 
phia. EET, 760 
ANIMALE DIPPELII, OLtum. DiPPzr's Ax IIIAI 
OIL. | 
| "The College of Phyſicians of London, in their Plat- 
macopæia, have 
making it: | 
| K oleic. cervi. i j. ter diftilla—this will ſeldom pro- 


. 


times more, it becomes the quid deſideratum, 
Mixing it with quick lime, or powdered charcoal into 
a paſte, is ſaid to be a great improvement, ſhortens the 
procefs, and makes the 8 more limpid, as theſe 
ſubſtances keep down more of the groſs matter, than 
would remain without ſuch an addition. After it is 
made pure, it ſhould be kept guarded from the acceſs of 
air, ele it will ſoon be 22 by its free abſorption « 
dephlogiſticated air, on being too much expoſed to the 
atmoſphere. Obſervations en the Pharmacop. Londs 
nenſis, 1788. 

Animal oils thus rectiſied are thin, limpid, and of 3 
ſubtil, penetrating, not diſagreeable ſmell and taſte. They 
are anodyne and antiſpaſmodic in doſes from fifteen to 
_ drops. Hoffman highly extols them; he ſaysthat 
a doſe excites ſweat, and ſupports it for twenty-four 
hours, without cauſing any langour or debility. Hefar- 
ther obferves, that if twenty or more drops are given on 
an empty ſtomach, fix hours before the acceſſion of an 
intermittent fever, they frequently remove the diſorder; 
and that they are effectual againſt chronical epilepſies ani 
other convulſive ſymptoms, eſpecially if given before the 
uſual time of the attack, and preceded by proper evacu- 
tions. | 

They loſe much of their quality by keeping. 
Ide empyreumatic oils an thy Pc rectified in the 
fame manner, become poſſeſſed of the ſame effects a 
thoſe of the animal kind. 

All empyreumatic oils diffolve in ſp. vini R. and tht 
more they are rectified, their ſolution therein is the cake! 
a circumftance in which they differ from efſential oils 
which by repeated diſtillations become more difficult 9 
diſſolve. | 

 ANIMALIS FACULTAS. See Facuzras & Ac 
Io. Morus. ANIMAL MOTION. 

From the elaſticity of the fibres, and 
the cells in the cellular membrane, by the rarefaction q 
their contained fluid, from the effect of the fire converged 
from the earth to the blood, and thence carried to the 
cells of the cellular membrane, an action and re-a&ti00 
begun and continued betwixt the vital heat and the fibres: 
and thus motion, particularly the involuntary, or that 0 
which life depends, is begun and ſupported. F 

Bellini, in his de Motu Cordis, when ſpeaking of we 
egg, and the firſt appearances which follow the applic 
tion of heat, ſays, that the nervous ſyſtem. is the 
which is expanded by the heat of incubation- 1 

As to the motion of the heart, let the power lodged 


the diſtenſion of 


fire of repelling the particles of fluids, which are 397 


electrics, and of actin by pulſation, be conſidered; allo 


the formation of the heart; that a fluid is lodged els 


don recover their plump. 5 


of liquors, probably for 3 


the needle is dipped in a ſolution of com. 5 
mon ſalt, ot in the tinQure of falt of tartar, the ſame;; | 
Sugar, vrine, and blood, Healy | 


given the following preſcription -r MK 


duce it 1 pure, it will require, five, ſix, and ſome. 


„ 
- 


. Tg s ggle 1 I \ 
diez after their ſeeming death, put water to them, = 9 


19 


ANI 


[cells of the. Cellulat tunic 3 that the cellular membrane 


2 ery fibre in the heart; and that each of theſe 
= ; ang _ : thus then; the firſt communication of 


or other external fire communicated to the fœtus, will be 
( arried to the nerves, and dilate the fluid in the veſicles of 
ce tunica cellularis; and thus dilating every veſicle, muſt 
aend every muſcular fibre, and increaſe the volume of 
the heart; but as it is the nature of fire to act by pulſa- 
ons, and of elaſticity to re- act, after being acted upon, 
me fire having finiſhed its operation of diſtending the ve- 
accles of the tunica cellularis, and of lengthening the muſ- 
aular ſibres, paſſes off through the body; and at that in- 
ant the elaſtic power takes place in its turn, and con- 
tracts every individual fibre of the heart in its leugth, and 
Conſequently the diameters of the ventricles; which muſt 

ie been diſtended by, the nſluence of the fire, together 
eich the diſtenſion of the whole heart, are contracted by 

is claſticity in the fibres, and thus the blood, which it 
ad received, is propelled from thence into the arteries. 

hne motion of the artcries depends on the fame prin- 
Wiles as that of the heart. The arteries being dilated by 
inc ſame influence as the heart is, and contracted by the 
elaſtic power of their fibres, the blood is driven forward 
through the whole courſe of its circulation. 

Tus the circulation of the blood, is ſupported and con- 
linucd through the animal, and the involuntary motion of 
ne heart, auricles, and arteries, are accounted for by thoſe 
alternate powers of dilatation and contraction. 
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beat from without, whether by incubation from the hen, 
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water, except in diſtillation, by which it gives a part of 
its flavour, and a ſmall quantity of oil: | 

It is diuretic; the doſe is 9 i: 

The gum 7 1 is often ſold for it. | 
ANIMELLE. The glandules under the ears; and alf 
along under the lower jaw; alſo called /a#icinia. 

ANIMI, & ANIMA DELiQuium. See LieoTHY- 
A 5 | 
ANIMIFERA ARBOR BRANSILIANA. SeeCour- 
BARII.. - 

ANIMI PATHEMATA. AFFECTION of the MIND: 
ANIMOMETER. An inſtrument that meaſures the 
ſtrength of the wind. | 

ANIMUS. The minp. The body and the mind reci- 
procally affect each other with reſpect to health and diſ- 
eaſe; whatever invigorates the body, renders the facultics 
of the ſoul proportionably active and ſtrong. | 

Ariſtotle hath long ſince cbferyed that thoſe animals 
whoſe blood abounds with thick fibres are bold atid furi- 
ous, and that a thick hot blood contributes to ſtrength, 
but not to underſtanding. He alſo obſerves that a thin 
blood 1s better calculated for the different purpoſes of 
ſeuſation and underſtanding; 

The circulation of the blood not only unites the ſoul 
with the body, but alſo governs and directs its operations; 
with the circulation of the blood, the animal and vital 
functions continue, and they vary, and ceaſe to be, ac- 
cording as the circulation varies or ceaſes. | 


And hence it appears, that the whole propulſive power 
lies not in the heart alone, for every poſſible part of the 
Farterial tube hath the ſource of dilatation and contraction 
in itſelf, that is in its cellular membrane and fibres, con- 
lequently of continuing the motion which was imparted 
to the blood by the action of the heart. 
= The voluntary motions too depend on the powers and 
influence of the animal heat or vital fire, under the domi- 
nion of the will. The vital fire is contained in the brain, 
medulla ſpinalis, ganglions, and nerves; in a quantity 
ſomewhat exceeding the requirements of the involuntary 
niotions; and the voluntary exerciſe of any muſcle depends 
entirely on the greater quantity of this fire, determined 
chither by the ac of volition. | IL 
In the involuntary motion of the heart, quite different 
effects are produced by the ſame principles of action, 
from what follows their eſfect in the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will; that is, the heart is dilated in all its parts by 
che vital fire but the muſcles of voluntary motion are con- 
ET tracted: this follows from the ſingle circumſtance of thoſe 
laſt muicles being faſtened at each end: | 
SWeec the Tour. and Practice of Phyſic. by J. Sheb- 
beare, M. D. Maganiſe's Doctrine of Inflammation, 
p. 31-52. Haller's Phyſiology, the Lecture on Muſcu- 
lar Motion. Kirkland's Difſertations on the Brain, 
Nerves, &c. —— SPIRITUS. ANIMAL SPIRITS: Sce CA- 
FXLDUM INN ATU. | 
LE ANIMA'TTIO. Animation. The particular effect 
: produced by the vis vitze in all animated 33 by which 
lte is begun, and ſupported. Alſo, an ænigmatical word 
. uſed by alchemiſts in their employ of tranſmuting metals. 
ES Quicklilver is ſaid to be animated, when, by conjunction 
„ with a perfect metal, it is reduced to a certain ſpecies. 
=. ANIME. The Portugueſe corrupted the word anime 
mo anime, 


r De 


The gum anime is alſo called RE SIN A ANIME & reſina 
$1 Courbar l, aminga, animum. Piſo calls the tree from 
El whence it is obtained, jetalba, and the Indians call it 
BY courbaril, It is the hymenea courbaril of Linnzus. 
7 * A ning reckons up five ſpecies, but the whiteſt is 
Lc, ho 2 2 is a tranſparent, yellowiſh-white, re- 
bann e + tained from a large tree in Braſil and New 
tom ih alto in the eaſtern parts of the world. That 
om the Eaſt, Dioſcorides calls by the names myrrha and 
Be 72a; but in o 
q 1 * N ſmall tears are the pureſt, It hath but 
call | oo to the ſmell it is very agreeable. It 
gy 2 etween the teeth, but if c ewed for ſome 
. ens and becomes adheſive. If it is laid on a 


tes. dig immediately melts, catches flame, and 
Fm quickly away, leaving only very little white 


I diolves in ſp. vini R. but is very little affected by 


ur ſhops we have no other than the Ame- | 


Would then any one preſerve the'faculties of the mind, 
and a due order of the paſſions, let his care be to continue 
the blood in its due healthy tate. Examples daily occur, 
in which it is ſeen that the chearful glaſs raiſes the man 
as it were above himſelf; alſo, that its undue uſe ener- 
vates and deſtroys him. | | 
On the other hand, a diſordered Mind injures the body; 
violent paſſions make great ravage in its conſtitution; and 
leſs violent ones, if continued ſomewhat longer, have as 
dreadful an effect. Fear and terror contract the veſſels in 
the exterior parts of the body, and force the blood into 
the larger ones about the heart and lungs; which again 
produce coldneſs in the extremities, a palpitation of the 
heart, uneaſineſs in the bowels, & c. Sadneſs greatly leſ- 
ſens the vis vitæ, whence a diſpoſition to a chronical diſor- 
ders. Anger increaſes the ſtrength, quickens the pulſe 
and breathing, but throws the whole frame into a tumult, 
and its conſequences are ſometimes fatal. 

ANINGA, alſo called iba, arbor aquatica Braſil. 

Ray takes notice of three ſpecies, two of which grow 
in water, the third in moiſt and ſhady woods; the roots 
of the firſt two ſorts are bulbous, and poſſeſs medical 
virtues ; they are uſed for fomentations againſt inflations 
of the hypochondres. Of that ſpecies which is found in 
the woods, the leaves are the medicinal part; they are 
bruiſed and applied as a general remedy for healing ul- 
cers. Raii Hiſt. Pl. | 
ANISATUM. A wine in which aniſeeds are infuſed 
thus; take of Aſcalon wine, this was a ſtrong wine, h 
xxx. honey th x. aniſeeds 3 v. mix them and let them 
ſtand together a few days, then ftrain off the clear liquor. 

ANISCALPTOR, from anus, the breech, and u Wh 
4 ſerateh; ſo called becauſe it is in uſe when this office 
is performed. See LATIssuus DoRs1. Tons 

ANISO MARATHRUM. A ſpecies of SCANDIX. 

ANISUM. AnisE. It is the pimpinella aniſum of Lin. 
AFRICANUM FRUTICESCENS FOLIO ET CAULE VERE 
COERULEO TINCTIS. —— FRUTICOSUM AFFRICANUM 
GALBANIFERUM. GALBANUM PLANT. ——HERBARIIS. 
Aniſum, anicetum. COMMON ANISE. | ; 
Hoffman calls the ſeeds ſolamen inte/linorum, by way of 
eminence, for their ſervice in complaints of the bowels. 
Inpicum, Anifum Chin, anifum ſtellatum, Zeng, 
aniſum peregrinum, ſemen Badian. feniculum Sinenſe, cu 
damomum Seberienſe, aniſum Sinenſe, and Philippineſe 
and INDIAN STELLATED ANISE. 

The common ani/e, i. e. the pimpinella aniſum, is a 
ſmiall, annual, umbelliferous herb; its feeds are roundiſn, 
ſtriated, flatted on one ſide, pointed at one end, and of a 
pale colour inclined to green; the upper leaves are divid- 
ed into fine ſegments, the lower are entire and roundiſh, 
and ſerrated — the edges. It is a natiye of Egypt, 
Crete, and Syria; is cultivated in the ſouthern parts of 
Europe, and grows in our gardens in England; but it 


does not arrive at any great degree of perfection with us. 


The 
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and check hiccoughing; when a flatus and coldneſs in the 


ſeeds are carried over with the ſpirit; however, after 


ed by expoſure to the ſteam of boiling water, about an 
ounce of oil may be obtained from them. This oil con- 


pine iſlands. 


The feeds only are uſed in medicine; and thoſe Which 
are produced in Spain are ſmaller than thoſe obtained in 
other countries, and are generally the moſt eſteemed: 
Aniſeeds have an agreeable aromatic odour, and to the 
taſte they are gratefully warm, with a degree of ſweetneſs; 
they are carminative, much uſed in flatulent complaints, 
griping of the bowels; they are alſo moderately anodyne, 
diaphoretic, diuretic, and diſcutient; an infuſion of them 
in water moderates the thirſt in a dropſy and abates the 
diarrhœa; the fume received up the noſtrils abates the 
head-ach in ſame inſtances; they promote an appetite, 


ſtomach are the cauſes. They are ſuppoſed to increaſe 
the milk in nurſes. Geoffroy ſays the odour in percept- 
able in that fluid. Cullen's Mat. Med. 


"Thoſe who are offended with the ſeeds, may take the | 


ſpiritous preparation of them, for the ſpirit in ſome mea- 
fure covers their flavour. | 

Water and ſpirit of wine both completely extract the 
virtues of aniſeeds; but in diſtillation very little of the 


its evaporation, a powerful and agreeable extract re- 
The London college, 1788, gives a compound aniſeed 
water, called SP. AN ISI CoMPosSITUs, olim, 1 1 


e Ad Sem. Ants. cour. 
K Sem. aniſi & angelic. ai Ih fs: ſpt. vini ten. cong. i. 
Aquæ, quod ſatis fit ad præcavendum empyreuma. elic. 


Ihe angelica feeds are added to improve the flavour of 
thoſe of the aniſe. This water is apt to be milky if drawn 
ſo low as directed above; a glaſs of it aſſiſts digeſtion after 
full meals, and when vegetables have been too freely 
eaten. ; EXE II ; 
Along with the water in diſtillation, their eſſential oil, 
ealled by Van Helmont Inteſtinorum Solamen, ariſes to 
the quantity of 3 i. from 1h iii. it poſſeſſes the taſte, ſmell, 
and all the virtues of the ſeeds in the higheſt perfection; 
it congeals when the air is not ſenſibly cold into a buty- 
raceous conſiſtence, hence in diſtilling, the water in the 
refrigeraory ſhould not be kept too cool, it ſhould rather 
be warm, particularly towards the end of the proceſs, o 
the oil will congeal in the worm of the ſtill. | | 
The dofe is from two to twenty drops, which may be 
made into an elegant draught thus, 1 
R Ol aniſi gut. ii. vel q. v. mucilag. e gum. arab. D 1. 
fp. vin. ten. 3 ii. aq. puræ 3 i. fs. m. f. hauſt. | 
This oil is alſo obtained from aniſeeds by expreſſion; it is 
of a greeniſh colour, grateful to the taſte, and ſtrong of 
the ſeeds, of which, if ſixteen ounces are lightly moiſten- 


L 


Fiſts of a groſs inſipid inodorous one, ſimilar to the com- 
mon expreſſed ones, and of a part of the eſſential oil of 
the ſeed, on which laſt its flavour wholly depends. If this 
expreſſed oil is digeſted in rectified ſpirit of wine, the eſ- 
ſential oil is extracted from it; or if it is diſtilled in wa- 
ter, the eſſential oil ariſes and leaves the inodorous one 


behind. The groſs oil ſeems to reſide in the kernel of 


the ſeed, the eſſential in the cortical part. | 


The INDIAN or STELLATED ANISE. The ſeed-veſſel of | 


this ſpecies conſiſts of ruſty, brown-coloured, hard, wrink- 
led capſules, half an inch or more long, joined by their baſes 
to the number of ſix or more in the form of a ſtar, each of 
which ineludes one ſeed, externally gloſſy, and of the co- 
Jour of linſeed, internally white. - It is the produce of a 
ſmall tree which grows in Tartary, China, and the Philip- 


The huſks contain the chief of the flavour, which is the 


fame as that of the common ani/eed, but not fo fiery; if 
they are digeſted in ſpirit of wine, they yield a moſt acrid 


reſinous extract. The ſeeds afford much eflential oil by 

diſtillation in water, which is thinner, more limpid, and 
more fragrant than that from the common ſort. 

. This ſpecies of ani/eed is not yet common in the ſhops, 
. though they are deſerving of a preference to thoſe in uſe. 
. ANNETESTES. 80 Paracelſus calls the Galeniſts, by 
way of deriſion, becauſe he thought them ignorant of the 

cauſes and principles of things. | a | 
=" ANNORA. Calcined egg-ſhells or quick-lime. 

. « ANNOTATIO. - The very beginning of a febrile pa- 


| the pulſe; yet this rule is not without exceptions. If the 


31 . Ao 


another annotatio or epiſemaſia, which is proper to hea; 
fevers, happening an hour or two after eating: in ts 
there is no ſhivering with cold, as in the other fort 


ANNUENTES MUSCULLI, fee Recrvus InTerxy 
Minor. - | 1 15 e 
ANNULARIS CARTILAGO, The chico 

which ſee, is thus named from its ſhape. From ar 
a ring. DiciTvs. The ring- finger, or that next 8 
the little one. VENA. The vein betwixt the rin 

and little finger. . | 1 85 5 
ANNUS. The YEAR: The ancients divided the u, 


01 


into winter and ſummer ; their ſucceſſors divided it inte 
ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter. IM 
A philoſophical year is a common month, 
ANNUS AMADIN. LoNG LIFE. 
ANNI TEMPORA CONSTANTIA, vel NO 
STANTIA. Conſiſtent ſeaſons, ſuch as keep their ala 
temperature. Or inconſiſtent ſeaſons, when the wen 
is unſettled. | | 8 
ANO, aw, UPwarDs. The ſuperior parts. Eme:;e. 
are thus called, as purging medicines are called 18 ü 
downwards. 
ANOCATHARTICA. Medicines which Purge u 
wards, as emetics. £ 
ANOCHEILON, from ays, and xen, u lip, The 
| UPPER LIP, | | 

ANODINA. NarcorTic MEDICINES. See Axony, 
NA. | 

ANODMON, from à neg. and of\uy; a ſmell. Wing. 
OUT SMELL. It ſtands oppoſed to fetid. 
| ANODUS. A word uſed by the chemiſts for what, 
ſeparated from the nouriſhment by the kidneys. 'The | 
Greek word æyocsg, anodus, from a neg. and of, 4 
tooth, ſignifies toothleſs. | 

ANODYNA, from àæ privative, and ooo, dvles; of 
& neg. and dun, pain. | 

Anodynes are medicines which eaſe pain, and procure 
ſleep. They are divided into three forts, viz. 

1. Paregorica. Paregorics, or ſuch as aſſuage pain. 

2. Hypnotica. Hypnotics, or ſuch as relieve by procur- 
ing ſleep, ; | 
3. Narcotica. Narcotics, or ſuch as eafe the patient 
by ſtupifying him. 8 | | 

Opiates and narcotics deſtroy ſenſation. Some hypnc- 
tics and paregorics, procure eaſe and ſleep by removing 
the offending cauſe, as nitre, camphor, &c. 
The doſes of theſe medicines are generally regulatedby 
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pulſe is ſtrong, a larger doſe is ſafe; if weak, a leſs dok 
muſt be given. e | 
Camphor is the beft anodyne in nervous caſes, and a 
the decline of fevers. | | 

Hemlock procures eaſe and fleep without cauſing that 
head-ach, next morning, uſually complained of after tal- 
ing opium. | 
Anodynes ſhould not be given without great caution, o 
a full ſtomach, nor in dropſies. | 

ANODYNIA. InDoLENCE, or abſence from pill 
| Synonymous with anæſtheſia. | 
| ANODYNUM. Bars. The anoDyNE BAISAM 

Bates's anodyne balſam is uſually made thus: 

R Linim. ſapon. 15 i. tinct. cheb. 3 iv. m. 

Bateman's drops are thus made, only with a weake! 
ſpirit, and tinctured with aniſeeds. 

Bats. AxNoDYN. Gurpoxis, Guide's Anodyne Balſa 
| RK Tacamahacæ pulv. tereb. Venet. ii p. æg. 

Fill a retort nearly to two thirds of its capacity, and Gr 
ſtil with a fire gradually increaſed; then ſeparate the red 
oil or balſam from the liquor which ſwims above It. 
virtues are much the ſame as thofe of all other empſtes- 
matic oils. | | 

AnoDynNUM MINERALE, ſee SAL PRUNELL , alſo the 
NITRUM $TIBIATUM, under NITRUM. f 

 Anopynus Forus. ANODYNE Fomentation. 

R Capit. papav- contuſ. 3 ij. Flor. ſambuc. & yo 
chamem. i Zi. coq. in aq. font ad 15; ij. & colatur, a 
acet. acerrim. 3 vi. aq. ammoniæ. 3 i. m. Mast 
ALE, i. e. MARS DiAPHORETIcUS. See FLORES MAR 
TIALES under FERRUM. 15 155 

ANG EA, from a, neg. and voog, the mind. Maps 

ANOIA, STUPIDETY. | ; 

ANOMALIA, ANnomaLovus. From a, neg. and 942 


roxyſm, called alſo the attack of the paroxyſm. There is 


4 — 


"ue or ſmooth. Unequal, . irregular. ANG 


. — I rn to tee 1 Ye ——— —— 


F | | bs 
A N 


FOMERES, from a, neg. oporog, like, and 
| AN m 1 of parts of different kinds: The 
280 heterogeneous 1 5 
JOM d Diſſimilar Or heterogene. ippocrates 
| pts word for viſcous or unnatural humours. 
ule OMPHALOS, from a, neg. and oygaa®; a navel: 
. tree which is met with in the warmer 
of the Eaſt-Indies; the fruit is conical and ſqua- 
10 with a pulpy ſubſtance ſurrounding the cells, in 
hich are oblong hard ſeeds. 3 
Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies, of which that called 
ſappadilla, or naſeberry tree, bears the moſt agreeable 
fruit. N 12 
AS, or BAHAMA PAPAW. : 7 
| ANTS, called alſo ononis, reſta bovis, arefla bovis, 


remora aratri, PETTY-WHIN, CAMMOCK, and RESTHAR= 


filler reckons up twenty-ſix ſpecies: | : 

It is a ſmall flexible plant, growing in waſte grounds 
its roots are long and tough, have a faint ſmell and a 
{weetiſh bitter tate: their medicinal virtue reſides chiefly 
in the cortical parts. The dole is 3 1. It is diuretic and 


erient. 
© ANONYMOS, from a, neg. and ela, a name. Names 


leſs. 3 | . 
It was formerly a name of the cricoid cartilage; and 
many exotic trees and ſhrubs are ranked now under this 
name. 4 : | 2 
AxonyMos AMERIC ANA. A fort of wild madder, 
See RUBIA, SYLVATICA LEVIS. — That, cum FLORE 


BESII FoLIIS. A ſpecies of ſpiræa. 
ANORA, ſee ANNORA, & 4; 
ANORCHIDES, from a, neg. and 

Such as are born without teſticles. 
ANOREXIA, Anorexy. From a, neg. and opetis, 

appetite: alſo Apoſitia, afitias A WANT of APPETITE, 

WITHOUT LOATHING oF FO0D: The Greeks call ſuch as 

take no food or have no appetite anorecti and ti; but 

thoſe who have an averſion to food they call pt. 
This diſorder is either original or ſymptomatic z when 
it is original, its cauſes are, bad diet, too free drinking, 


pity 4 tefficle. 


voraciouſneſs, &c. in old age it may proceed from feeble | 


neſs. But it is more frequently a ſymptom of ſome other 
diſorder, and the cure depends on the removal of the ori- 
ginal one. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs locales and order dyſorexiæ. He ſeems to think it 
always ſymptomatic. Yet points out two ſpecies, viz. 
1. Anorexia humoralis, when the ſtomach is offended 
with mucous, bilious, or other humours. 2: Anorexia 
atonica, when the fibres of the ſtomach loſe their tone: 
uſes this word anorexia as ſynonymous with dyſpep- 

K | | „ 

If the ſtomach is oppreſſed with a ſenſe of weight, bes 
1 che cure with a vomit of ipecac. or if the patient is 

yiterical, adoſe or two of the tint. vinum aloes vel pil. 
ex aloe cum myrrha may be directed in its ſtead, and 
afterwards, | | 

R Tint, erp. v. tinct. cinamomi compoſite ii J i. 
acid. vitriol. diluti 3 ij. m. cap. cochl. parv. ii. duabus ho- 
are prand. ex hauſt. infuf. flor. chamzmel. 

3B the oftending humours in the ſtomach are alcalious or 
dilious, give the acidum vitrioli dilutum bis terve in die 
in aqua fontana. | 3 
8 drinking ſtrong liquors is the cauſe, beſides tempe- 

e and a light but cordial nouriſhing diet, with daily 


Late, Llandrindod, &C. 


acl evail! 7 . 3 5 
ds prevail in the primæ viz, avoid vegetables, and 


te diet be chieſly of the animal kind. The drink may 
which, er Water, or any of the chalybeate kind, beſides, 
: 3 kb dentian. comp. {þ i. tinct. cinam. comp. 3 i. 
em, del cochl. ii. magn. ter die, & horis intermediis 
A & julep. ſeq. 
-agnel. alb. 9 i. ſulph. precip. 9 fs. ol. carui gt. i. m. 


cap. rl f bt Ph. Lond) ntiq. 3 Y, aq. font. 3 vi. m. 


When the ay. > cum ling 


arp Vinegar 


CoLurtz. Is a ſpecies of polygala; — & cum RI- | 


ics; | to abſorbent earth. 
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If there is a great defect of the bile, the extract fellis 
bovini is preferable to the vegetable bitters. 

And if there is a nauſea and averſion to food, the ſame 
remedies in general ſucceed as in a ſimple loſs of appetite, 
the difference of the caſes conſiſting only in the degree. 
Hoffman partieularly commends mint and its prepara- 
tions. Emetics are not to be omitted. See APEPSIA. 

ANOSIA, from a, neg. and yoovg, a diſeaſe: The ab- 
ſence. of a diſeaſe, « _ 5 1 FIR 

ANOSMIA. A diminution or loſs of ſmelling, which, 
is thus accounted for. The ſaline ſulphureous effluvia 
exhaling from bodies, and drawn into the noſtrils by the 
means of inſpiration, and there diſſolved by the humidity 
of the pituitary membrane, act upon the olſactory nerve, 
and thence ariſes the perception of odours, which may be 
deſtroyed in various ways, from a dryneſs of the pituis 
tary membrane; its too great mucoſity, as in a coryza z 
its infarction, as in ozzna;—in an obſtruction of the 
noſtrils as in a polypus, and other circumitances. Hence 
all the ſpecies may be reduced to two heads, though 
SAUVAGES enumerates, ſeven : Iſt. when it ariſes from 
a catarrhz 2d. from an ozæna; 3d. from a polypus 
4th. from venereal affections; 5th. from worms; 6th. 
from drineſs; and 7th. from paralyſis. Dr. CULLEN ar- 
ranges this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order 
dyſreſtheſiz: And mentions two ſpecics, viz. I. 4no/mia 
organica, when there is ſome evident fault in the membrane 
that lines the noſtrils, as a catarrh, a polypus, a venereal 
infection, &c. 2. Anoſmia atonica, when the membrane 
of the noſtrils is paralytic. In theſe different inſtances, 
an attention to the cauſe will lead to the means for relief: 

ANOTASIER. SAL AMMONIACUS. 

ANOTHEN. The ſame as No. 

ANPATER. SULPHUR. | 

ANSAVA. The DRAGON's BLOOD TREE: 

ANSER. The Goos. | | 

There are many ſpecies of ge; but the anſer domeſ- 
ticus, or tame goo/e, and the auen ferus, or wild gooſe, 
are the chief of thoſe that are in uſe with us: Their fleſh 
is hard, but agreeable food, though not very proper for 
the ſedentary: the tame goo/e is the belt for food in au- 
tumn. 

The fat of geeſe is penetrating and diſcutient beyond 
that of any other animal. 

ANSERINA, 1. c. PoTENTILLA. It is alſo a name 
of the argentina : which fee, 

ANSJELI, ſee ANGELINA. ZANONI. 

ANS]UDEN. See Ass A-FOETIDA. 

ANTACI DA. ANT-AciDps. Such remedies as reſiſt 
or deſtroy acids. 5 oy ones 

There was a time when it was ſuppoſed that moſt dif- 
eaſes depended on a quantity of acid and alkali contained 
in the fluids: It is true, they both exiſt in the blood, 
but altered by chemical combination; ſo that it is very 
ſeldom, if ever, that we find any mark of acidity there; 
none that can be rendered ſenſible to any chemical ex- 
periment. But when a quantity of acid is thrown. in, it 


Acos x: 


with urine : indeed it cannot exiſt long in any quantity in 
the veſſels without being neutralized by decompounding 
the ammoniacal falts of the blood, and uniting with the 
volatile alkali which is detached. _ = 
We have no occaſion to employ any remedies to deſtroy 
either acidity or alkaleſcency in the veſſels, for it does not 
appear to be contained in them; though acids may be in 
the firſt courſe of the circulation, being ſenſibly pereeived 
in the kidnies, and increaſing the ſecretion of the glands 
of the breaſt, And if vegetable food be not thoroughly 
digeſted, a ſickneſs, vomiting, heart-burn, and in infants, 
frequency of the pulſe to a fatal degree, may be produced, 
and this from the acid produced from the food in the 
ſtomach going into its own aceſeent fermentation; 
Though the fundamental cure of ſuch acidity of the 
ſtomach be ſtrengthening it, yet if the quantity of acid 
in the prime viz be very conſiderable, it is better to 
evacuate it by an emetic: if it is not ſo very conſiderable 
in its quantity, yet, as it will act as a ferment, it will ac- 
cumulate againz we muſt therefore employ ſome ſub- 
ſtances which will combine with it, ſuch as alkali, cal- 
careous earth, magneſia, &c. Mild alkali is thought to 
hurt if given freely, but this is imaginary; it is preferable 
The wor, went el laxative when 


Is meets with an acid, the calcareous carths are rather 
: altringent, 


* 


paſſes to the kidnies, and proving diuretic it paſſes oft 
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aſttingent, ſo if either of theſe effects are required, they 
may be mixed in ſuch proportions as to anſwer the deſir- 
ed end. The foſſile alkaline ſalt hath its advantages in 
ſome inſtances. The mild alkali is always to be prefer- 
red, for they do not diſſolve the mucus in the firſt paſ- 
ſages ſo freely as the volatile does. For children the doſe 
of fixed alkali may be from gr. iij. to v. for adults from gr. 
x. to 9 i. if the foſſile alkali in cryſtals is uſed, allow for 
its water, which is at leaſt one half of the whole. As 
diet, ſhell- fiſnes are peculiarly agreeable. 

It is not ſufficient that we deſtroy the preſent acidity in 
the ſtomach it is alſo neceſſary that the ſtomach ſhould 
act powerfully on the food, to prevent future diſturbance 
from this cauſe. 9 | 

ANTAGONISTA, from arri, againſt, and ayunCo, 
to ſlrive. One acting in oppolition to another. 

3 word is applied to muſcles which counteract each 
other. | 

ANTALE. See ANTALIUM.. 

ANTALGICUS, frem ars againſt, and a>yos, pain. 


Such remedies as eaſe pain. 


ANTALIUM, alſo called antale and tubulus marinus. 
It is a ſhell like a pipe, of the thickneſs of a ſmall quill, 
and about an inch and a half in length; it is hollow, and 


| hath hollow lines running from one end to the other: its 


colour is white, or a greeniſh white. A kind of worm 1s 
the natural inhabitant of this ſhell, and its medical uſes 
are the ſame with the ſhells of oyſters, &c. | 
ANTAPHRODISIACOS, 14 aytl, agninſi, and 
AN'TAPHRODITICA. Y Apgodiry, Venus. Anti- 
aeg or fuch medicines as extinguiſh amorous de- 
Ires. . 
ANTAPODOSIES, from avjamod Hap, fo reciprocate. 


Returns of the paroxyſms of fevers. 


 ANTARTHRITICUM. Anti-arthritic. From av7, 
againſt, and agu, the gout. Medicines againſt the 
gout. 


arri, againſt, and aobua, an aſthma. Remedies againſt 
an aſthma. | _ 

AN'FATROPHON, from arri, againſt, and arpogia, 
a conſumption. Medicines againſt conſumptions. 

ANTECEDENS CAUSA. See PROEGUMENE. 

ANTECEDENTIA SIGNA. ANTECEDENT $IGNs, 
ſuch ſigns as precede the diſeaſe. 

ANTELABIA, poy , from x and yeiacg, a lip. 
The extremities of the lips. | 

ANTELIX, or ANTIHELIX. It is that part of the ear 
which 1s oppoſite to the helix. | 

ANTEMBALLOMENOS, from ab, inſtead of, and 
erCannay to contribute. Subſtituted. Called alſo ſucce- 
danea, ſuccedaneous. Antiballomena. 

AN'TEMBASIS, from ah, mutually, and auCamw, to 


enter. A mutual inſertion or ingreſs, applied by Galen 


to the bones. 
ANTEMETICA, from ai, againſt, and yung, vo- 


mitous. Remedies againſt vomiting. 


ANTENDEIXIS, from a, againſt, and evi, 
to indicate. Contra- indicatio. A contra- indication. As 
when one ſymptom requires a remedy which another 
ſymptom forbids the uſe of. Prohibens is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe. | | | 
ANTENEASMUS, or ANTENEASINUM. A particu- 
lar kind of madnefs; in it the patient is furiouſly irritat- 
ed, and endeavours to lay violent hands on himſelf. - 
ANTEPHIALFICUS, from ay, and «<@ianlyg, the 


night-mare. A name for the remedies adapted to the cure 


of the ſaid diſorder. | . 
ANTIEPILEPTICA, from ai, againſt, and exiaytbic, 
the epilepſy. Remedies againſt an epilepſy and other con- 
vulſive diſorders. | 
ANTERA. See ANTHERA. : 
ANTERIOR MALLEOLUS, Musc. See Mvsc. 
EXTERN. AURIS. » { 
ANTERIORES NASI, Musc, See PYRAMID ALIS 
NASI. | | — 
ANTERIT. MERCURx. 
ANTHEA, in the plural ſignifies RepNess. 
ANTHEDON. A tree which Ray takes to be the 
* aronia. ; 
NTHELIX. See ANTIHELIX. 
ANTHELMIA, alſo called /pigelia, caryophyllus Indi- 


cus. INDIAN PINK, and WOR41-GRASS of JAMAICA. It is 


. 
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ANTASTAMATICA. ANTI-ASTHMATIC. From |i 
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ANT 


the /pigetia Marilandica, vel ſpigelia caule tetrapons 6.1. 
omnibus oppoſitis: Linn. 8. N. 166. i Mili 
mia. Do | | 7 Pigelia ane, 

It is found in different parts of the and of ; 
and other of the ka iſlands. It riſes Ax 
tapering root, well charged with fibres on all ſides, b 
ſtraight, ſmooth, roundiſh, and hollow ſtalk, which ſoa : 
to grow thicker as it riſes to the height of five, fern, o 
nine inches z at the top are enerally four leaves oh, 
long, ſharp-pointed, and almoſt equal, with veins, which 
running obliquely towards the ſides or edges of the leaf, 
turn off and terminate towards the point; out of the cen. 
tre of the croſs, formed by theſe four leaves, riſe on 
two, or more ſpikes, bearing flowers, which ſpikes 2, 
from half an inch to two or three inches long, and ran 
the flowers and ſeeds on one fide of them pretty thick, 
the mother-ſtalk hath generally one, two, or three joints, 
out of which ſpring twice as many leaves oppoſite, and 
like thoſe at the top, add as many branches in an alternate 
order, which terminates like the mother-ftalk. 

The uſual method of adminiſtering this medicine is 2 
follows : | 

R Herb. anthelm. 7 ſs. coque i aq. font. J xii, ad, 
3 viti. colaturz adde ſacchar. alb. & ſuc. limon. g. ſ. ad 
gratam acid. dulcedinemque, detur cochl. ii. magn. h. ſ. & 
1, mane proxim. | 

Half a dram of this herb may be infuſed five or fix 
hours in a quarter of a pint of boiling water ; one half 
of the ſtrained liquor may be given to a child of twelve 
years old, and the other half the next morning : if no 
inconvenience is manifeſt from this doſe, the infuſion may 
be made ſtill ſtronger. 

For adults who are not remarkably feeble, 3 iii. of this 

herb may be boiled down to jh i. and the doſes may be 
from two to fix common ſpoonfuls, according to its effects 
on the patient. 
In moſt perſons it procures ſleep; in many, after tal. 
an, by full doſe, their eyes are obſerved to ſparkle, and alſo 
to be diſtended after the ſleep is over; and if there was 
a fever from worms, the pulſe becomes more regular, and 
the heat moderate, and by the uſe of a purge or two af- 
terwards, worms are diſcharged; this medicine muſt be 
continued as long as the worms are obſerved to paſs away 
with the ſtools. If its effect on the eyes of children is 
ſuch as to produce a painful diſtention in them, it is better 
omitted. 

ANTHELMINTICA, from arri, againſt, and aug 


a worm. Remedies againſt worms: antiſcola is a word- 


of the ſame import. | 

Many are the diſorders ſaid to be brought on the nervous 
ſyſtem by worms, the cauſe of which, according to ſome, 
is their corroſion of the nervous coat of the inteſtines 
according to others, it is the acrid exhalations ariſing 
from the bodies and excrements of the worms. As to the 


removal of them, the gums, aſſa fœtida, and ſagapenum 


are preferred, for they drive away the worms by their ol. 
fenſive vapour; tanſey, garlic, and camphor, have a int 
lar effect: tanſey and worm-ſeed are uſeful by ſtrengther- 
ing the ſtomach and inteſtines, and by reſiſting the putrid 
colluvies; but purgatives, by diſcharging the redundant 
mucus lodged in the bowels, ſeem to be the only prope 
worm-deſtroyers. See VERMES. 

ANTHEMIS. WII CHAMEMILE, See CAM. 
MELUM VUFGARE, —— NoBILIs. See CHAM AMELUN 
FLORE PLENO, —— COTULA. See COTULA FOETIDA- 
— PYRETHRUM. See CHAM MELUM PYRETHRUM 

Galen ſays the Anthemis is the ſame as Euanthemon- 

ANTHERA, from ares, a flower. Allo Antera: A 
compound medicine uſed by the ancients, ſo called from 
its florid red colour. There are various compoſitions 
which had this name. Antberæ, indeed, were prep 
for any particular part of the body, in the form of pon! 
ders, electaries; &c. and were uſed as collyriums, den- 
riſices, &c. | 3 
Anthere, in botany, are the little heads in the , 
of the flowers, ſupported by the ſtaminæ. See APICE? 

ANTHEREA. See AN THORA. eee 

ANTHEREON. Called alſo Geneion: Hippo” of 
uſes this word to expreſs the chin, and all that Par 
the face where the beard grows. oe. rae * 

ANTHERICOS. Dioſcorides ſays it is the fowe 
the aſphodel ; others ſay it is the ſtalk only. 


| Aw | kus. 
ANTHERICUM. ASPHODELUS LUTAN THI A 
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axTHIA. The name of a fiſh. 


ANTIADES. The Toxs1Ls. It ſometimes gnifies 


\N[HINES, from a»Jog, à flower A name of ſome ſche tonſils when inflamed. From aha, to occur, becauſe 


medicated Oils and Wines. 


they anſwer one another. 


"XHOPHYLLUS. The AROMATIC CLOVE, when AGRI, from ala hes, the tonſils, and aypa, a 


- thus named. Gee CAR YOPHILLI AROMATICI. 
I 


Prey. Tumors of the tonſils. 


| HHO RA, called. alſo antit hora, anthera, antherea,, ANTIARTHRITITICA. Medicines againſt the gout. 


achnitum fal 


jutiferumy WHOLESOME HELMBT-FLOWER,| ANTIAS. The Toxs1Ls, 


50018 WOLF'S BANE, COUNTERPOISON MoNKs-| ANTIBALLOMENA. See ANTEMBALLOMENOS,. 
WI | 


noob, 
W cru ANTHORA of LIN. 


5, and YELLOW HELMET-FLOWER : it is the Aco-] ANTICACHECTICA, from api, againſt, and xaxe&ia, 


a cachexy. Megicines againſt a cachexy. 


This plant 15 diſtinguiſhed from the poiſonous aconites, | ANTICADMIA. A ſpecies of cadmia, alſo called 
. 1 K ves not being gloſſy, by their being cut en- pſeudocadmia. Anti is here joined to expreſs its being 
þ Bey 551 0 the edicle, and- by the ſegments being ſubſtituted for the true cadmia. 


Y very narrow, 


and of nearly the ſame width from end to] ANTICAR. Bonk Ax. 


n a e 2 native of the Alps and Pyrennes, from| ANTICARDIUM, The hollow at the bottom of the 
33 we have the dried roots, which are of an irregular | breaſt, uſually called the pit of the ſtomach. See Scxo- 


Lundiſh ſhape, a little oblong, brown on the outſide, | BIcULUs CoRDIs. From ay againſt, and uaα˙αοαοmα, the 


ite within, hard to break, but not tough; to the taſte | Heart. 


W whence its name antithora. 


3 Cmed into a conſerve. See RORISMARINUS. 
W /\ name applied to ſweet-ſcented wine. 


WE metals; it fgniſies the fifth eſſence, or elixir of gold. 


bre. Sce CARBUNCULUS. | 
s ANTARACITES. See SCHISTUS. 


3 oi the eye, attended with a defluxion: 


i acrid and bitter, to the ſmell it is faint; if chewed a] ANTICATARRHALIS. A remedy againſt a catarrh. 
hole conſtringes the fauces, and a nauſecus ſweetneſs is ANTICAUSOTICUS, from ay] againſt, and xaurogy 
perceived. It is ſuppoſed to be an antidote to the poiſon- a burning fever. Remedies againſt burning fevers, 

Vous aconites, particularly to that ſpecies called hora, ANTICHEIR, from avl, againſt, and xep, the hand. 


The thumb of a perſon's hand. 


ANTHOS, a,, a FLOWER. Hippocrates means by| ANTICIPANS. 'The Greeks expreſs this by w,; 
ss word, forbers in general; and if Galen is right in ſ it is applied to diſeaſes whoſe ſucceeding paroxyſms anti- 
dormment, Hippocrates includes the ſeeds with the | cipa 
ass. It is alſo ufed for flos æris. And when uſed|whoſe fits begin ſomewhat ſooner than the preceding; 
ore ſignifies the flowers of roſemary, and is ſometimes If the eatamenia arrive before their ordinary period, they 
den for the plant, but improperly. The flowers are] are ſaid to anticipate. 


cipate the time of the preceding fit, that is, each of 


ANTICNEMION, from at, ovrragainſt, and xynum 


ANTHOSMIAS, from avboeg, a flower, and ocun, ſmell.| the calf of the leg. Hippocrates uſes this word to exprefs 


that part of the tibia which is bare of fleſh. 


ANTHOUS. Properly roſemary, but transferred to] AN'TICOLICA. Remedies againſt the colic. 


ANTICONTOSIS, from avi, againſt, and ue, & 


= ANTHRACIA, AnTHRACOSIA, or ANTHRAX. A|/taff or pole. In Hippocrates it ſignifies the ſupporting 4 
WE :URNING COAL, A fore kind of ſwelling, which is often | 


q a ſymptom in the plague, ſo called from its burning na- ANTIDINICA, from ayl, againſt, and Dives, Cir cums 


perſon with a ſtaff or crutch. 


gyration. Medicines againſt a vertigo. . 


ANTIDOTARIUM. A book in which antidotes are 


AN'THRACOSIS OCULI. A ſcaly corrofive ulcer | preſcribed, or a place where they are prepared, ſee Dis- 


PENSATORIUM. 


ANTHRAX. 80 Vittuvius calls the native cinnabar. ANTIDOTOS Ex DUOBUS TENTAURZA GE. 


4 dee alſo CARBUNCULUS, | 
AN'THRISCUS. See ScanDix & Cavcaris. 


dotus calls the human ſkin. 
ya, a diſcourſe, A deſcription of man. 


oer, Hape. A name for the mandrakes. 


ture of man, 
ANTHY 


13 
* alcatum, 
noted as a medicine. 


1 KIDNEY-vETCH, and LADY's FINGER. 
11 grows in 
markahle 
VINOSA HRSUTA 
tor | . 
— Maritim 


is HrRvIARIA ALSII 
{ » ALSINES FOLIO. 
AN HTYPNOTICA, from ay, 


$ Medicines againſt ſſeepineſs. 


e hypochondri 
A | 14. 
4NTHYPOG 
ta: er:crm 
Citiiatio 
. ow the water, and ſublimation of 


ne fa | 
Wilt as u . 


Hin I HS TER A ization from this reſiduum. 


medicines m: wad. 

them hy 9 48 
4 Oy . 

terie fits, "EY 


ders of the uterus, that produce 
AaNTHYST 


HONDRIACUM, Sar. Called alſo] well until the water becomes milky, which thus loaded 
4. It is the reſiduum remaining after the] with the finer parts of the powder, it is to be poured oft, 
the ſal am- and freſh water added to the remainder; repeat this until 

conſiſts of the marine acid and the fixt alca- nothing but indiſſoluble feces remain, ſuffer all the milky 
line earth, according as one or the 


he proceſs; or rather, the ſalt obtain- will fall to the bottom, which muſt be well waſhed with 


NERIBUS. So Aetlus calls a powder that is ſimilar to 
the duke of Portland's powder. See CHAMEADRYS. 


ANTHROPE, from arfpur@-, a man. Thus Herodo-| ANTIDOTUS, or AnTIpoTUM. An antidote from 


a, againſt, and SiS opti, to give. This is explained un- 


ANTHROPOLOGIA, from ayfpore, a man, and] der the words ANDROMACHI THERIACA. The philoſos 


pher's ſtone is thus called by of eminence: 


AN'IHROPOMORPHOS, from a:0pwe;, @ man, and] ANTIDYSENTERICA. Medicines againſt a dyſen- 


tery. 


| ANTHROPOSOPHLA, from ævb ebe, a man, and] ANTIFEBRILE. Remedies againſt a fever. 
en, 97/dom or knowledge. The knowledge of the na-“ ANTIFIDES. The calx of metals. 


_— 
. 


ANTIGONI COLLYRIUM NIGRUM. The black 


LLIS, called alſo auricula muris, trifolium] collyrium of Antigonus. It is made of cadmia, antimony. 
med:cagg Cretica, SEA KIDNEY-VETCH. It pepper, verdigriſe, gum arabic, and rain-Water. 
grows on the ſea-coaſts of Candy and Sicily, but is not] AN TIHECTICA. Remedies againſt a hectic fever. 


ANTIHECTICUM POTERII. A medicine lnventea 


ANTHYLLIS LEGUMINOsA, called alſo vlneraria ruſti- by Potenius, alſo named antimonium diaphoreticum jouiale : 


it is thus prepared : 


! paſtures, flowers in June, but is not re-] Take the martial regulus of antimony fix ounces, and 
for its medicinal virtues. That called, Lꝝœvu- of pure tin three ounces; melt the regulus firſt in a cru- 

Kc. is a ſpecies of the above, - and] cible, or the tin will partly evaporate, then throw into it 
A ALSINES FOLIO, SEA CHICKWEED. | the, tin; when the whole is melted, pour it out into a 


warm greaſed mortar, and when the maſs is cold, powder 


againſt, and bog, it, then add to it thrice its weight of nitre, and deflagrate 


the mixture in à c:ucible, throwing in only a ſpoonful at 


"We a TPOCHONDRIACA, from avh, againſt, and| a time; after which calcine it, that is, keep it in fuſion 
orders f d. the hypochondria. Medicines againſt the diſ-| for an hour, then grind it to an impalpable powder, ue 


thereon a ſufficient quantity of warm water, ſtir them 


liquors to reſt after mixing them together, and a powder 


warm water and dried for uſe. | 


Me ICA, from ay}, againſt, and irzpz, the] This medicine hath been extolled in the diſpenſatories, 
«nes againſt the hyſteric paſſion. Theſe as effectual againſt hectie fevers, but it is now diſregarded. 
ell be called uterines, for _— off ANTIHELIX. See ANTHELIX and AURICULA. 
7. 


ANTILEPSIS, from ayJiaapCavo, to lay hold of. = 
pocrates ſpeaking of ſecuring bandages from ſlipping, uſes 


PRiacyy {2 ERICUM SAT. See ANTHAYPOCHON- this word: alſo apprehenſis is uſed in this ſenſe, and ap- 


henſoriums 
prehenſorium 2 


41 „ 
ANT 1 


* ANTILOBIUM.' That part of the ear which is op- 
poſite the lobe, i. e. the tragus, from avſy againſt, and 
AoCog, the bottom of the cur. 

ANTILOMICA, from aryl, 
plague. Remedies againſt the plague. 


ANTILOPUS, called alſo gazella Afritana, capra- | 
The 
ANTILYSSUS, from ali, againſt, and wooe, the. 


firep/iceros, ftrepſiciceros, the ANTELOPE - _ 

It is an African beaſt which reſembles a deer. 
hoofs and horns have been uſed in medicine againſt hyſ- 
teriqs and epilepſ | | 


madneſs cauſed by the bite of a mad dog. 

It is the name of any medicine 
of madneſs. * 
ANTIMONIAL. PILUL. Ds. 
'ANTIMONIAL PILL. | | 
Take well levigated glaſs of antimony four ounces, mix 


it well with one ounce of dragon's blood, then beat them 


into a maſs with a little mountain wine, after which divide 
it into pills of about one grain and half each. | 

Mr. Clutton, the chemiſt, fays that they contain a por- 
tion of arſenic. te TE DT cvs 

One of theſe pills is a full doſe for a full grown perſon. 
—— PULVIs. The ANTIMONIAL POWDER. 

Take of antimony coarſely powder, hartſhorn ſhavings, 
of each two pounds; mix and put them into a broad red 
iron pot, ſtirring conſtantly till the maſs acquires a grey 
colour. Powder the matter when cold, and put it into a 
coated crucible ; lute it to another crucible inverted, 
which has a ſmall hole in the bottom, augment the fire by 
degrees to redneſs, and keep it ſo for two hours; laſtly, 
reduce the matter when cold to a very fine powder, this 
is ſaid to be a preparation equally efficacious as that of 
Dr. James's, and produces ſimilar effects. It is adopted 
by the London College, and inſerted in the New Pharma- 
copœia, and is certainly preferable to the tartariſed anti- 
mony joined with the teſtaceous powder which uſed to be 
ſubſtituted for that of James's. TO, BY | 

ANTIMONIUM, called alſo /:b;um, alcimad, alcotol, 
ftimmi, 'platyophthalmon, larbaſon, ſatanus devorans, lupus 
Philoſophorum, aurum leporoſum, ens primum ſalare, alamad, 
ailmad, the RED Llox, and AN TIM NW W /. 

Antimony is ſometimes found in a particular ore, but 
moſt frequently mixed with other metals; and hence its 
name may have been derived, antimony being the ſame 
with avly oro, an enemy to ſolitude. It is called fatanus 
devorans, and lupus philoſophorum, from its power of 
devouring or deſtroying as it were all metals when in fu- 
Gon with it. It is a ſemi-metal, of a whitiſh or a filyer 
colour. : | | 

Its chemical character is a circle, denoting the body of 
gold, and a croſs to ſhew it is corroſive, which as it pre- 
vails it is placed at the top thus s . CE FL 

There are mines of antimony in Hungary, Tranſylva- 
nia, Germany, France, and in England ſome are met 
with. The French antimony is about equal parts regulus 
and ſulphur ; but the beſt is from Hungary. The Engliſh 
is, of all the ſorts, the leaſt fit for medical uſe, for it is 
often mixed with lead or tin, from which, however, if 
ſeparated, it is as good as any other: that which is ſpot- 
ted with red, Dr. Alſton, of Edinburgh, thinks it poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſome arſenic, ſo ſhould be rejected. + 

The antimony is generally found mixed with hard ſtones 
or ſpar, from which it is ſeparated by eliquation; ſome 
ores are mixed with arſenic or with cobalt; ſome are dug 
up which are compoſed of fine ſhining lines like needles, 
ſometimes diſpoſed in regular ranks, at others without 
any obſervable order, this is termed male antimony; ſome 
are difpoſed in thin broad plates or laminæ, and called 
female antimony by Pliny; and from their different mixtures 

and appearances other names are given to them. 

The mineral being broken into pieces, it is put into 
earthen pots whoſe bottoms are perforated with ſmall 
holes, and a moderate fire is applied round them; as the 
_ antimony melts, it runs through the holes in the bottom 
of the pots, and received. into conical moulds that are 
placed underneath ; in theſe moulds the lighter and more 
droſſy part riſes to the ſurface, while the purer and more 
ponderous falls to the bottom; whence it is that the broad 
part of the loaves are leſs pure than the apex or ſmaller 
end. The antimony thus ſeparated from its ore, is called 
crude, which yet is but an ore, or a combination of a par- 


ticular metal with common ſulphur. 


* 


againſt, and Ng, the: 


for the cure of this ſort 


WARD. Da. Warp's 


monii; but it ſoon loſt its repute, until Paracelſus raiſed 


$.-1 ANT 
The goodneſs of crude antimony is diſcovereq 
weight, from the loaves not being ſpongy, from th 
neſs of the ſtriæ, and . 
ſtrong fire. | | 
Its general appearance is a ponderous brittle 5 
or ſemi-metal, compoſed of "loa ſhining rg 1 
needles, mixed with a dark leaden- coloured ſubſtance 8 
hath no particular taſte or ſmell, and is brought 42 
ſhops in the form of conical loaves. 
Antimony, like moſt of the beſt medicines, found! 
Way as an internal one in the medical practice with Kh 
difficulty; the ancients conſidered it as a poiſon, and nh 
fit for external uſes. Baſil Valentine, in the ſifteent 
century, firſt brought it into vogue as an internal r 
cine, publiſhing a work called Currus triumphalis An, 


5 It 
from its totally evaporating S 


its credit again, after which it was received and rejected 
ſeveral times, until, by the ſucceſs of empyrics, it ac Ur 
ed an eſtabliſhed place in regular practice; and is = 
juſtly ranked with the moſt valuable part of the mater 
medica. 2 

The crude antimony, if made into an exquiſitely fine 
powder, is, in many diſorders, as efficacious as any df 
its preparations; in numbneſs and pains of the lim, 
which follow a ſalivation and other cauſes, three praing 
may be given three times a day, gradually increaſing the 
doſe by one grain at a time, until it amounts to Halt! 
dram, then it ſhould be gradually leſſened by the ſame 
proportion as it was increaſed : in the pareſis and pol 
the ſame method is alſo effectual. 

The preparations of antimony are, in general, uſed ho! 
as alteratives and evacuants, and hardly any article in de 
materia medica will admit of ſo extenſive a uſe as th: 
in acute diſeaſes, as well as chronical, it is equally a pri | 
cipal in the cure, the varieties of theſe complaints only u- 
quiring ſome difference in its adjuncts. In fevers of the 
inflammatory and putrid kinds, it is alike the proper n- 
medy; and in chronical diſeaſes, whether from the rigid 
or lax habit, it is alſo to be depended on. | 

It promotes all the ſecretions and excretions, partict- 
larly thoſe of the ſkin, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, and 
ſalival ducts, by gently irritating the whole nervous an! 
vaſcular compages. If given in fmall doſes, gradually in. 
creaſing them, yet keeping to that proportion which en 
cites no ſenſible diſcharge, it is a moſt effectual remedy 
for regenerating a healthy ſtate of the blood, ſuch a one 
as will maintain the vital heat in a natural way; for ths 
purpoſe its effects are not ſo ſpeedy as thoſe of iron, but 
they are more laſting. 

Thus it is eaſy to perceive how juſtly it is aſſerted to 
be curative in ſo many diſorders, and thoſe too of opps- 
ſite natures. As an auxiliary to other medicines, dn 
which the cure more directly depends, its efficacy 151 
leſs to be admired; it quickens their action and increas 
their powers, particularly thoſe by which any evacuation 
is to be promoted, mixed in under-doſes which ſuch med: 
cines, their operation is generally more eaſy too; of 1c! 
it excels as an expectorant, and ſome of its preparat 
provoke the ſalivary diſcharge in the ſame manner as when 
mercury hath been freely taken; but that made by 4 
3 is ropy, whereas that with mercury is den 
thin. | | 

If any preparation of antimony is too free in itsopen 
upwards, it may be carried through the inteſtines by 1 
ing a little common ſalt in any ſmall drink made van 
or it is reſtrained by a draught of water acidulated og 
the acidum vitrioli dilutum. 2 

The preparations of this drug are numerous, but - 
cept that which is called the muriated antimony, ©! 
only differ from each other in their degrees ot e 
the juſt named preparation, the antimonial wine, ©, 
tartar, and pulvis antimonialis, are the only on 5 
derſerve our notice, out of the great variety whic | a 
the diſpenſatories. Beſides theſe we may, 2 ij 
two private preſcriptions, which are deſervedly cele A * 
viz. the febrifuge powder of Dr. James, and t an 
Edinburgh, the latter of which 1s recommended o , 
the beſt authority, as poſſeſſed of thoſe very dellde 
the want of which was the cauſe of other bc fur rn. 
being complained of. See EDINVBZURCHENSIS nent 

After naming ſome of the pharmaceutic proP 


4 
* 


. . . 4 W. 
crude antimony, the ehief of its preparations Ns 44 
, 


AR 77 u 
It conſiſts of a metallic part, called its regum „ men 


— 


ANT 


mmon ſulphur. Newmann, and ſome others, aſſert 
co 


1 


"hat its emetic and cathartic qualities are 3 a ſmall 
at 1 | 


rtion of arſenic contained in it; but this is objected to, 


that the ill effects of arſenic are ver dif- 
—_ — thoſe of antimony ; and again, that the activity 
72 is deſtroyed by means that have no ſuch effect 
0 ; .* ; . ; 
on arſenic. ; | 
ig eaſier of fuſion than its pure metal. f 
l 3 it is red hot, but not before its contain- 
1 veſſel is ſo. ; 5 : 
All its medicinal virtue is in its metallic part. 
Water neither diſſolves the ſulphur nor the metal. 
Rectiſied ſpirit of wine affects not the metal, but takes 


g tion of the ſulphur. 
anke : acts gn both 


Wine, or any vegetable ſaponaceous acid, 
the ſulphur and the metal. : 

Vitriolic acid takes up the inflammable part of this ſe- 
mimetal and unites with it into an actual mineral ſul- 
dar muriatic acid, and the aqua regia, are its proper 
ſolvents; the other diſſolvers of metals convert it into a 
1 antimony is volatile in the fire, and volatilizes 
all metals except gold, ſo as to make them fly away with 
it in the form of a vapour; hence its uſe in refining gold. 

The ſolution of it in aq. regia, or in the muriatic acid, 
is precipitated by the addition of water. 

United with ſulphur, or partly calcined with nitre, its 
virulent activity in the primæ viz;is much abated. 

When entirely deprived of its phlogiſton by calcination, 
it becomes quite inert, acquiring additional weight. 

It is ſoluble in hepar ſulphuris. 


ANTIMONIUM CALCINATUM —0/1m ALX ANTIMONII. 


The London College directs to take of powdered anti- 

mony, and mix it well with thrice its weight of nitre, then 
to throw it by degrees into a red-hot crucible, calcine 
the white matter about half an hour, and when cold let 
it be powdered; afterwards waſh it with diſtilled water. 
The doſe is from ten grains to a ſcruple. 
This was formerly called antim. diaphoreticum; it is 
a perfect inert metallic earth, and hath been taken to the 
quantity of halſ an ounce, without producing any ſenſible 
effect; but if the nitre is not perfectly free 2 ſea- ſalt, 
this calx will be emetic, becauſe, in this caſe, there is not 
the due quantity of nitre for the proportion of the ſea- ſalt. 
Huxham ſays, that one eighth of nitre makes as inert a 
calx as any larger quantity doth. 

Crude antimony deflagrated with different proportions 
of nitre, is more or leſs active, and is the different prepa- 
rations called crocus and hepar. | | 

The unwaſhed calx is called antim. diaph. nitratum. 
when waſhed it is called calx antim. lota, vel dulcis. 


Cheap as this calx is, it is ſometimes adulterated with 
whiting, 


ANTIMONIUM CATHARTICUM, Dj. Filſon. MR. 
WiLSoON's PURGING ANTIMONY. 


Take four ounce 


s of the gl 7 mon finel 1 
tered, praduall of the glaſs of antimony finely pow 


red, g y pour thereon twelve ounces of the vitriolic 
acid; digeſt rhem forty-eight hours, then diſtil them 
MY land-heat; when the whole is cold, waſh the powder 
which remains at the bottom of the retort, until all its 
der mony is loſt ; then dry and grind it with an equal 
weight of natron vitriolatum, and a double quantity of 
x a tartar; keep this mixture a quarter of an 
ne den . fuſion, in a crucible placed in a wind-fur- 
* 5s 5 ing it away from the fire, when it is cold, 
* . PAY waſh and dry it again for uſe. | 
le. or lays that it is the moſt certain antimonial 
505 that it operates without nauſeating the ſtomach; 


and . | 6 : 
2 it may be given from three grains to ten for a 


CER | 
USSA ANTIMON1I, The CkRuss or ANTIMONY. 
This preparation diffe 


rs not from the antim. calcinatum 
Wore, thou h , 


inſtead of a the regulus of antimony is ordered in it, 


8 e crude mineral, as in making the calx. 
ROCUS AwTIMONII. CRocus or ANTIMONY. 


TIHECTIcuM POTERH. Ess ENT IA. 


ANT 


| ſeparately, muriatic ſalt one ounce, then mix, and gra- 


dually to throw it into a hot crucible, and melted by in- 
creaſing the heat, after which, the matter being poured 
out, it is to be ſeparated from its ſcoriæ when cold. 

It is alſo called crocus metallorum, and hepar antimonli, 
but improperly. | 

The crucible ſhould be heated to a white heat, or the 
mixture will not be duly melted; and the longer it is 
kept in fuſion, the deeper its colour will be. But as com- 
monly made there is leſs nitre uſed, and a ſmall quantity 
of common falt thrown into it, to promote the fluxion. 

This preparation is violently emetic, much of the ſul- 
phur of antimony is conſumed; but the variety found in 
the ſtrength of different parcels, and the rugged effects 


of it in general, renders it almoſt unfit for any uſe, except 
amongſt horſes. | 


Crocus ANTIMONII MREDICINALIIs. Menicinar. 


CRocus OF ANTIMONY. 


Take eight ounces of antimony and one ounce of nitre; 
powder, mix, and deflagrate them, then the matter being 
immediately taken from the fire and cooled, powder it 
for uſe. | 

This is ſomewhat more active than the crude antimony : 


from gr. eight to twenty operates gently, both upward and 
downward. | | 


Crocus AN TIMONIT MiTiorR. The MILDER CRocus 
OF ANTIMONY, | : 


Take of crude antimony two pounds, and of nitre one 
pound, powder and deflagrate them. | be 8 
Be careful to remove theſe two laſt from the fire as 
ſoon as the deflagration ceaſes, and before the metal melts. 
In all theſe proceſſes only alittle of the compoſition muſt 
be thrown in at a time, and no more mult be added until 
the deflagration ceaſes, leſt the violence of the deflagra- 
tion would throw out much of the matter into the fire. 
This laſt preparation is called mitior, with reſpect to 
the crocus antimonii, commonly called crocus metallorum; 
but it is ſtronger than the crocus antimonii medicinalis. 


ANTIMONIUM MURIATUM—MURIATED ANTIMONv. 
Vice CAuSsTICI ANTIMONIALIS. ANTIMONIAL CAUSTIC. 


According to the London College it is thus made :— 
take the crocus of antimony in powder, and vitriolic acid,, 
of each one pound; muriatic, or ſea-ſalt dried, two 
pounds; pour the vitriolic acid into a retort, adding gra | 
dually the muriatic ſalt and crocus firſt mixed together, 
then let them be diſtilled by a ſand-heat. Let the matter 
procured by diſtillation be expoſed ſeveral days to the air, 
and afterwards the liquid part poured off from the fæces. 

This preparation is the ſpecdieſt eſcharotic that is in 
uſe, and it gives leſs pain than any of the other kinds. 


Inwardly it may be taken from one to two drops, in 


ANTIMONII PREPARATIO. PREPARATION OF ANTI- 


MONY. Olim, Antim. Crud. ppt. Crude Antimony 
prepared. | 1 


As fine powder diſcovers but little medical effects, 
it ſhould be levigated to a great degree of ſubtilty, and 
then it becomes a powerful alterative. If it is not duly 
comminuted, it ſtimulates the ſtomach and bowels to an 
ejection of their contents, without any valuable ends being 
anſwered. he levigation ſhould be continued until the 
whole is fine enough to be ſuſpended in water for ſome 
time; then the levigated matter muſt be put into a large 
qnantity of water in a large veſſel, which mult be repeat- 
edly ſhaken, that the finer parts of the powder. may be dif- 
fuſed through the water; then the liquor muſt be poured 
off and ſet by until the powder ſettles ; and the 13 
part, which the water would not take up, is to be farther 
levigated and treated in the ſame manner. 

ANTIMONIALE CAUSTICUM. See ANTIMONIUM 
MURIATUM. | 

ANTIMONII CALX. 


— — DuarronerIcon| Ste ANTIMONIUM 


CALCINATUM. 
+ NITRATUM. 


DIrAPHoORETICUM JovIALE. See AN- 


The eflence 
of antimony. See VINUM ANTIMONII.——FLORES. 
The FLOWERS of ANTIMONY. | 


If the pure regulus of antimony is continued in fuſion 
in 
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in an open veſſel, being volatile, it gradually exhales in 
thick white fumes, which condenſe on the adjacent bo- 
dies into white flowers, which are violently emetic. | 

In hypochondriac complaints, their efficacy is ſaid to be 
as great as that of the bark in intermittents; and they are 
ſaid to be a ſpecific in manias, if a ſpecific in any diſeaſe 
really exiſts, —— SULPHUR AURATUM. See SULPH. ANT. 
PRECIPITAT. ——OLEUM. See ANTIMONIUM MURIA= 
TICUM,——PANACEA. The PANACEA of ANTIMONY. 

Take of crude antimony ſix ounces, of nitre two ounces, 
common ſalt an ounce and a half, charcoal an ounce, 
Mix, powder, and deflagrate them in a red-hot crucible, 
and after the injection of the laſt portion, continue the 
fire a quarter of an hour longer, then, removing it from 
the fire, let the matter be cold. | 

The addition of the common ſalt is unneceſiary, and 
the charcoal only haſtens the alkalization of the nitre. 

At the bottom of the crucible is the regulus, in the 
middle is a compact liver- coloured ſubſtance, and at the 
top more ſpongy maſs; this laſt, when powdered and 
edulcorated by various waſhings in water, is called the 
pauacea. The liver- coloured part is a churliſhkind of eroc. 
autimonii. | | 

This panacea is no other than a ſulph. antimonii precipi- 
tat. it is ſaid to be the baſis of Lockyer's pills. PAN A- 
CEA Di. WILSON, i. e. SULPH. ANTIM. PRECIPITAT. 

—— REGULUs. The REGULUs of ANTIMONY, called 
luna philoſophorum. 6 

The metallic part of antimony is what is called its regu- 
lus. It is a metal of a particular ſpecies, of a bright white 
colour, a leafy texture, very brittle, near ſeven times ſpe- 
cifically heavier than water, and melts in a low white 
heat; if continued in fuſion, in an open veſſel, it gradually 
exhales in thick white fumes ; melted with common ſul- 
phur it becomes ſimilar in appearances and qualities to the 
crude anizmonyz no known art can render it malleable ; 
in it is contained all the medicinal qualities of antimony z 
it is corroded by the vitriolic and nitrous acids into a white 
powder, but the marine acid perfectly and properly dif- 
ſolves it; it will not diſſolve in acidum nitroſum dilutum, 
nor is it {© readily ſoluble as the glaſs of antimony. 

The largeſt quantity of regulus hitherto obtained from 
antimony, is by calcining it without addition, as in making 
the la of antimony, and then reviving the calx by fuſion, 
with an equal weight of the black flux. As ſoon as it is 
fluid, pour it into a cone, and the pure regulus will fall to 
the bottom. | — | 

The regulus of antimony hath been caſt into pills, in 
which form it hath acted as a cathartic. Theſe pills be- 
ing ſeparated from the ſtools after their 9 the 
have been taken again and again with the ſame effe but 
without any ſenſible loſs of their weight or quality. Theſe 
pills are called PERPETUAL PILLS. A cup made with this 
regulus was called the antimonial cup; wine 2 into 
it preſently became emetic, and no loſs of the cup was 
obſerved thereby. | | | 

AnTimorirn, REGULUs MARTIALTS. 

Take horſe-ſhoe nails, for they are the ſofteſt iron, and 
fuſe moſt ſpeedily, one part, and of crude antimony in 
powder two parts. Throw the nails into a crucible, and 
make them white hot; then throw in the antimony, and 
increaſe the heat until the whole is in perfect fuſion. As 
this proceſs requires great heat, the fuſion may be accele- 
rated by adding two parts of nitre, which being thus al- 
calized, forms a hepar ſulphuris, which diffolves a part of 
the regulus, and renders the ſcoria more fluid. 

Sulphur hath a ſtronger attraction to iron than to anti- 
mony, whence the uſe of nails in this proceſs; but this 
. does not materially differ from that preſcribed 
above. | ö 

If this regulus diſcovers by its dull, grey colour, ſpon- 
gineſs, hardneſs, and difficulty of fuſion, that it retains 
much of the iron, a little freſh antimouy muſt be added. 
When the regulus is ſeparated from the ſcoria, it may be 

urified farther, by fuſing with one-ſfixth or one-eighth of 
its weight of nitre, until the nitre receives from it no more 
yellow colour. | 

When a ſtarry appearance is formed on the top of this 
regulus, it is called REGULUS ANTIMONII $TELLATUS. 
This appearance chiefly depends, after perfect fuſion, on 
its cooling ſlowly, and without being moved. The ſim- 
ple regulus is more readily made w exhibit a ſtarry ap- 
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earance on its ſurface, than the martial, which it 9 
by a 4 fuſion. 8 MI Ts NY 
The ſcoria remaining after the firſt fuſion for maki 
this martial regulus, is little other than a ſulphurated "a | 
ſcarcely retaining any of the metal of the antimoy, : bg 
expoſed to the air in a ſhady place, it falls into bl wy 
powder, whoſe finer parts waſhed off 3 


MARTIS APERITIVUS STAHLII. The groſſer part treated 
in the ſame manner is his CROC. MART. AsTRINOENZ 


with nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alcali, called xtTzUn ca, 
8TICUM, vel SCORIA REGULI ANTIMONII SUCCIN. which 
is powdered, and thrown whilſt hot into rectified ſpirit of 
wine, then well agitated and digeſted, you have the ting 
antimonii acris ph. brand. which 1s of a paler, or deeper red 
colour, as the ſpirit is leſs or more oily. RuBicuxpa 
MaGNnEsIA. See Macktsia OPALINA.—- REoviys 
MEDpicinALIs. Take of crude antimony eight parts, of 
nitre one part; powder, deflagrate, and fule the whole 
together; then pouring the fluid into a cone, ſeparate the 
regulus from the ſcoria when cold. 

t is milder than the croc. antimonii mitior, but equally 
uncertain. It is, when powdered, the genuine pulv. fee 
brifug. Crænii.—— SAL, See EDINBURG. PULy1s, 
SCORIA: The DRoss of ANTIMONY. 

The whole of the antimony may be reduced to a Gref 
X fuſion, with a mixture of ſulphur and alcaline falt. 
'This ſcoria conſiſts of an alcaline ſalt, a liver of ſulphur, 
a part of the regulus diſſolved by the hepar ſulphuris, and 
ſome vitriolated tartar. ——SPIRITUs. See CLyss55 
ANTIMONIL.—— SULPHUR PRACIPITATUM. PREC:- 
PITATED SULPHUR of ANTIMONY. 

e London College of Phyſicians, 1788, have order- 
ed two pounds of antimony to be mixed with four pints of 
the water of pure kali, and three of diſtilled water, then 
boiled with a flow fire for three hours, conſtantly ſtirring 
and _— diſtilled water as it ſhall be wanted after: 
wards the hot ley to be ſtrained through a linen cloth, 
and into the liquor, whilſt in this ſtate of heat, as much 
diluted vitriolie acid to be dropped gradually as is ſufficient 
to 3 the ſulphur, and the vitriolated kali to be 
waſhed off with warm water; by this proceſs ſcarce two 
ounces of the antimony has undergone a ſolution. A dit- 
ferent mode has been recommended which deſerves adop- 
tion. Let one pound of pure vegetable alkali, five ounces 
of antimony, and three of ſulphur, be put into a crucible, 
covered, and gently melted for a few minutes ; then, in 
an iron mortar, let the maſs, whilſt it is quite hot, be 
pulverized, and about two gallons of boiling water de 
poured on it. Let it ſtand for ten minutes, and then be 
ſtrained. This ſolution ſhould be immediately mixed 
with four gallons of water, acidulated with twelve ounces 
of vitriolic acid, and thus will the medicine wanted bc 
acquired. Obſervations on the Pharmacop. Lond. 1786. 

t was formerly called ſulphur auratum antimonii, the 
golden ſulphur of antimony; becauſe if it was rubbed onſi- 
ver, it gave it the colour of gold. It hath been called cy 
bryonatum, panacea, kermes mineral, pulvis Carthuſianus, 
N powder, univerſally purging /u/phur, leſſer cc 
taury, &. | 

Lemery firſt publiſhed an account of it —— SULPHUR 
REGULI SUCCINEA. See ANTIM. REGULI. MART. —” 
TARTARISATUM. Sce TARTARUM EMETICUM. — 
Tixcrux A. TINCTURE of ANTIMONY. 

Take of the ſalt of tartar one pound, of crude antimony 
half a pound, and rectified ſpirit of wine two pounds: 
powder the antimony, mix it with the ſalt, and melt them 
together with a ſtrong fire for an hour ; then pour out the 
matter, pulverize it, and add the ſpirit, and digeſt them 
for three or four days. | | 

If any of the antimony is taken up, it is in too ſmall 
quantity to deſerve notice. This preparation is alſo called 
TINCT. SALIS TARTAR, which appellation ſeems to be the 


MARTIALIsS. 

ANTIMONIALE Vinum. ANTIMONIAL WIV. 
Alſo called vinum emeticum, vinum benedictum, & 0/0" 
antimoni.. 

Take of vitrified antimony powdered, one ounce and - 
half, and mix it with a pint and an half of Spaniſh wi" 
wine. Let them ſtand without heat during twelve d 


3 


with water and de- 
flagrated with thrice their weight of nitre, are the es 


The amber- coloured ſcoriæ ariſing in the purificatih 


moſt proper. —— TincT. ACRIs. See ANTIM. REGUH 
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* ; then filter through 


1 then ſhaking up the 
pence fo uſe. Ph. Lond. 17 


calls ad 
abe of lemon- peel to the above. 


Feng , wine is the leaſt apt to become ſour in hot 
F e by many preferred. As to the glaſs of 
hs "nv, it is preferable to any of the calces, or even 
32 *coulus itſelf; becauſe the firſt containing more 
: 5 of the ſulphur of the antimony, the wine ſaturates 
ſelf therewith, to the excluſion of the ſame proportion 
"Zike metallic part 3 and the latter does not yield its vir- 
— {a readily and copiouſiy to this ſolvent. „ 

The pure metallic part of antimony diſſolved in mild 
recetable acids, are the moſt ſafe and certain of all the an- 
js” preparations, and capable of being ſo managed 
a: to anſwer all the ſalutary purpoſes that can be rational- 
hy expected from them. 2 

It is good in all cafes in which antimony is found uſe- 
ful, either in its erude ſtate, or otherwiſe managed, 

It may be taken in tea, or other ſmall liquors, from ten 
+0 one hundred drops for a doſe ; in doſes of two or three 
drams, it generally proves emetic. 

Dr. Huxham juſtly aſſerts this to be the beſt of all the 
antimonial preparations. He obſerves, that it quickly 
acts on the human conſtitution, and as quickly paſſes 
through the body; that it is an admirable attenuant and 
d-obſtruent, without heating one-tenth part ſo much as 
the volatile alcaline ſalts 3 and that in moſt caſes it is more 
ſafe and efficacious, particularly in the peripneumonia 
notlia. | 

The ſtrength of this wine depends on the acidity of that 
with which it is made; the more acid it is, the more 
ſtrongly it will be impregnated, and vice verſa : and as 
the weaker the impregnation is, the ſafer it will be as a 
medicine, ſo the ſoft ſweet wines are preferred to the 
ſourer, 

This wine admirably aſſiſts other medicines, where it 
alone conld not be depended on : thus, in the gout, it 
may be uſed as an alterative, if joined with perſpiratives ; 
in nervous diſeaſes, with nervines; in leprous caſes with 
nitre and the woods; as a diuretic, mixed with opiates 
and terebinthinates; as a diaphoretic, with camphor; as 
an expectorant, with camphor, or with the fetid gums, 
particularly the gum ammoniacum; as an alterant and de- 
obſtruent, with the extract of hellebore, with the bark, 
with myrrh, &c. | 

When mixed with camphor, larger doſes may be taken 
without offending the ſtomach ; and when perſpiration is 
to be promoted, or putreſcence to be reſiſted, it is a pro- 
per addition, 

Huxham aſſerts it to 
of an ounce or more. 


As a purging medicine, to be taken into the ſtomach, 
from one to two drams generally ſuffices ; but clyſterwiſe 
an ounce and half, or two ounces are required. | 
D ae ram or leſs is a proper doſe for a perſpirative, or 
* renc, according as the patient is managed for thoſe 
abs or this doſe may be adminiſtered as an alterative or 

eobſtruent. 5 | 
Bob ous powerfully than the quantity of metal con- 
acuh A would do by itfelf, though it does not ſo much 

y- the conſtitution; nor is aceſcent, nor even acid 
8 3 to be ſhunned when this preparation is 
85 . en the crude antimony, or any other of its 
drr parations are. | 5 
; he b. * certainty of its ſtrength and conſtancy to the 
as, 1 pet, ſmall care wil afcertain them, an 
en 3 — gives it the preference to the tartarized 
if. der. i Ufterent parcels of which are extremely 

5 eir metallic contents. | 
alts, 5 th A to caution againſt mixing alcaline 
Vat he be. xt Or volatile, with any other medicines 

Belides W e it, leſt they decompoſe it. | 
alowing 4d e London College, 1788, have given the 
un * cription for another wine, which they call 

| IMONIL TARTARISATI. Mine of tartariſed 


2 1 5 K 
rn dit Take of tartariſed antimony, two ſcruples 3 


be as ſafe an emetic as any, in doſes 


led wate 1 
i wine. . r, two ounces by meaſure; Spaniſh 


trtarifed an, eight ounces by meaſure. Diſſolve the 
toit the yy mony in the boiling diſtilled water, and add 
ine. Its ufes are ſimilar to the former. 


E 


8. | | 
this eſſentia ſtibii, and adds an ounce of the | 


| ANTIMONIUM VITRIFICATUM. Vitriſed Antimony. 
Olim, VITRUM AN TIMONII. GAss of AN TIMON v. 
Take of powdered antimony, by weight four ounces, 


burn it in a broad earthen veſſel, with a fire gradually 


increaſed, ſtirring with an iron rod, until it no longer 
emits a ſulphureous ſmoke. Put this powder into a cru- 
cible, ſo as to fill two thirds of it. A cover being fitted 
on, make a fire under it, at firſt moderate, afterwards 
ſtronger until the matter be melted. Pour out the melted 
glaſs. Phar. Lond. 1988. | | 

This glaſs is chiefly prepared for making the antimonial 
wine, and the tartarized antimony. 

ANTIMONII VITRUM CERATUM. The cerated glaſs 
of antimony. | wn 

Take of the glaſs of antimony in fine powder one ounce, 
and of bees wax one dram. Melt the wax in an iron 


| ladle, then add the powder, ſet them on a ſlow fire, 


without flame, for the ſpace of half an hour, continually 
ſtirring them with a ſpatula ; then take it from the fire, 
pour it upon a piece of clean white paper, powder it, 
and keep it for uſe. f | 
The glaſs melts in the wax with a ſlow fire ; when the 
whole is become nearly of the colour of Scotch ſnuff, it 
may be removed therefrom. gs | 
The ſtrength of this medicine js uncertain. It is milder 
than the glais, becauſe the wax hath reſtored ſome phlo- 
giſton to it. JJ 
The ordinary doſe to a ſtrong man is ten grains, but 
ſome give twenty; but they begin with three or four, and 
gradually inereaſe the quantity, as the ſtomach will ad- 
mit. To a boy of ten years old three or four grains may 
be given. Sickly children may begin with one grain, 
and more may be added as it is obſerved to affect them. 
Dr. Young of Edinburgh firſt publiſhed this in the 
Edinburgh Med. Eflays. It is commended as a ſpecific in 
dyſenteries, either with or without a fever. Sir George 
Baker ſpeaks highly of it in his work de Dyſenteria, but 
it is an uncertain medicine, and often inefficacious. 
The firſt doſe ſometimes cauſes vomiting; and almoſt 
always Purges, though inſtances do occur, in which a 
cure is effected without any fickneſs or evacuation fol- 
lowing upon the taking of it. If the firſt, or any other 
doſe, purge the patient ſo :s to fatigue him, wait until 
the next day before another is given. Cures often follow 
upon taking one doſe; and it very rarely happens that 
five or fix are required. lg Eg 
Pregnant women may take it; and infants at the breaſt 
may have half a grain given to them. EE 
Let nothing be drank during three hqurs after taking 
it, except a diſpoſition to vomit requires it, and then give 
water-gruel. | 
In diarrhœas, alſo, and in colic pains from viſcidities 
in the inteſtines, it is a ſafer and better method of cure 
than the uſual ones. In uterine hæmorrhages it hath been 
given and followed with the happieſt effects „ 
Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that if this medieine 
is made with crude antimony, it is more ſafe and equally 
effectual. If it is long kept, the wax ſeparates from the 
metallic part, and it then is too active. 5 
See Huxham on Antimony: alſo the Dict. of Chem. 
and Neumann's Chem. Works, in the article ANTIMoNY. 
De Antimono per Gul. Saunders, M. P). 
ANTIMONIUS LAPIS. Some reckonthe antimonial 
ore amongſt ſtones. 1 : : 
ANTIMOROS, from ayl, againſt, and wogog, death, 
or diſeaſe. The name of an antidote, which Myrepſus 
calls diatamaron, but improperly. s— 
ANTINEPHRTTICA, from arri; and vepprrig, a pain 
in the kidnies, Remedies againſt diſorders * the kidnies. 
ANTIPARALYTICA, from ayri, againſi, and 
Taparucs, the palſy. Medicines againſt a pally: , 
ANTIPATHES. A black ſort of coral. See Co- 
RALLIUM NIGRUM: 
ANTIPATHIA, from avr:, again 
feftion. ANTIPATHY. It is oppoſite to 
fion to particular objects. 
ANT! IPERISTASIS, from ay]: and @epirni, to ſur- 
round. A compreſſing on all ſides, as the air prefles. 
ANTIPHARMACUM, from arri againſt, and 
Qapuaroy, poiſon. An ANTIDOTE or PRESERVATIVE. 
The ſame as alexipharmacum. 
ANTIPHLO- 


and abo, an af- 
ſympathy; an aver- 
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ANTIPHLOGISTICA. AnTIPHLOGIsSTICs. Theſe 
arc thoſe remedies which tend to weaken the ſyſtem. The 
only means we have of weakening the ſyſtem is by ex- 
hauſting the living power; and this is moſt readily and 
certainly done by evacuation, particularly bleeding. 
There are various modes by which the body may be 


weakened, but many of them are productive allo of other 


effects; e. g. mercury excites a ſalivation by which a 
conſiderable evacuation is produced, with weakneſs; but 
the mercury alſo ſtimulates. Stimulants are weakeners 
when uſed to certain degrees, but they are rarely uſed 
to this end, becauſe by the time that they would weaken 


conſiderably, they would kill the patient, &c. reſpecting 


other means. The only way by which the ſyſtem is 
ſimply evacuated, is by bleeding. In general, a vein 
may be opened in the arm. See PHLEBOTOMIA. In 
ſome inſtances of local inflammation, relief is more 
ſpeedily and effectually ſecured by the topical evacuation 
of a ſmall quantity of blood, from or near the part af- 
fected, than by a more liberal evacuation from the gene- 
ral ſyitem. For topical bleeding, leeches are moſt fre- 
quently uſed. See HiRUDo. Sometimes ſcarification is 
preferable to leeches, though uſed on the ſame principle. 
See CUCURBITULA. | | 

ANTIPHTHISICA, from art again/?, and 0:01, a 
conſumption. Remedies againſt a conſumption. - 

ANTIPHTHISICA TINCTURA, i. e. Tinct. Sa- 
turnina. See PLUMBUM. 


ANTIPHTHORA, from avri, againſt, and pbopa, 


corruption. A ſpecie's of wolf's-bane, which reſiſts cor- 
ruption. 
 ANTIPHYSICA, from avri, again/?, and guano, to 
loro. Remedies againſt wind; alſo called carminatives. 
ANTIPHYSON. LoapsToNE. | 
ANTIPLEURITICUM, from ah, againſt, and 
Ap, a pleurify. A remedy againſt a pleuriſy. 
ANTIPODAGRICA. See ANTIARTHRITICA. 
ANTIPODAGRICUM, BaLsaMUM. See ANoDY- 
KUM BALSAMUM. | 
ANTIPRAXIA, from ani, againſt, and accu, to 
work. A contrariety of functions and temperaments in 
different parts, and was uſed by the ancients to expreſs 
the variety, of concurring, and often contrary ſymp- 
toms. | 
ANTIPYRETICON, ! from ai, againſt, and mvper®-, 
ANTIPYRETON, a fever. A remedy againſt a 
fever, called alſo antipyreuticon. | 


ANTIQUARTANARIUM, or ANTIQUARTIUM. A 


medicine againſt a quartan. 

ANTIQUI MORBI. Old or inveterate diſeaſes, or 
chronical diſeaſes. Ei | | 

AN'TIRRHINUM, alſo called caput vituli, bucranion, 
es leonis, anarrhinum, lychnis ſylveſtris, SNAP DRAGON, and 
CALF's SNOUT,. | | 

The ſtalk and the leaves reſemble thoſe of pimpernel, 
the flowers are purple, and like thoſe of the ſtockgilly- 
flower, but ſmaller, whence it is called lychnis ſylveſtris. 
Its fruit reſembles a calf's ſnout, and is of a carnation 
colour. It grows in fields and ſandy places. 

There are many ſpecies, but all have prickly mouths, 
whence Columella calls it /ezva leonis ora. 

A decoction is ſaid to be uſeful in the jaundice, but is 
chiefly uſed as a charm. 

ANTIRRHINUM ELATINE. See ELATINE. 

ANTIRRHINUM LINARIA. See LIN AXIA. 

AN'TISCOLICA, from av, againſt, and oxwayg, a 
worm. The ſame as anthelmintica. _ 
ANTISCORBUTICA. Medicines againſt the ſeurvy. 

AN'TISCORBU'TICUS, CorRTEx. See CURTEX 
WINTERANUS. | 

ANTISCORODON, from avrt, again/t, and ox»poſor, 
garlic. A large ſpecies of garlic, called alſo allium ulpi- 
cum. | | | 
ANTISEPTICA, AnT1sEPT1cs, from avri, again/t, 
and ona, ſeptics or putrifiers. Such things as reſiſt 
putrefaction. 1 

A due vigour in the circulation of the blood, is the great 
natural antiſeptic in all living animals; and whenever a 
putrid tendency is manifeſt in the conſtitution, a propor- 
tionable degree of languor and dejectedneſs alſo is ſeen 
in the affected perſon; and though the pulſe may be 
quick, it is weaker and weaker in proportion as the degree 
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of putreſeency advances in the habit. Hence nitre 
whatever elſe that is antiſeptic, when applied to Tt Lin 
matter, if it leſſens the vis vitz, is not antiſeptic in the 
living ſubject. But cordials, and whatever invigorate; 
the ſolids, by increaſing the vital heat, are properly anti. 
putreſcent, and from what alone relief can be obtained 
in putrid diſeaſes. Bf h 

Alcaline ſalts and acids, when alone; reſiſt putrefaction 
more than when by mixture they are formed into neutral 
ſalts; hence the aqua ammoniz acetate is not half {, 
antiſeptic as the ſal cornu cervi. 

The mixture of acid with bitter, or aſtringent, increaſe: 
their reſpective WT property; indeed they are doubly 
antiſeptic to what they are when ſeparately employed. 

The mineral acids, though they reſiſt putrefaction, yet 
are not to be adminiſtered before being dulcified by diftil 
lation with ſpirit of wine, for otherwiſe they coagulate; 


therefore the vegetable acids, or the dulciſied mineral 


ones, ſuch as the ſps. ætheris nitroſi ſps. ætheris 
vitriolici, or ſp. febrif. Ds. Clutton ſhould. be prefer. 
red. | . ; ; i 

Wine, camphor, flowers of chamomile, the bark, and 
antimonial wine, are among tlie firſt of the antiſeptic tribe 
of medicines; to theſe add the warm perſpiratives and 
fixed air. 

See Dr. Macbride's Eſſay on the reſpective Powers, %c, 
of Antiſeptics; and Remarks on Mr. Alexander's EC. 
ſays on the Treatment of putrid Diſeaſes. Cullen's Mat. 
1 

ANTISPASIS, from au“, againſt, and ca, to draw. 
A REVULSION. The turning the courſe of the humours 
whilſt they are actually in motion. The doctrine of re- 
vulſion is the invention of Hippocrates. 


ANTISPASMODICUM, from ar, again/?, and mo- 


uo, a convulſion. A REMEDY AGAINST CONVULSIONS. 
Some medicines remove ſpaſms by immediate contact, as 
aſſes milk, cream, oil of almonds, &c. others by repelling 
animal heat, as the gas ſulphuris, nitre, ſal ammoniac, &c. 
and where the ſtrictures are produced by inanition, or 
defective vital heat, ſpaſms are removed by thoſe means 
that reſtore the vis vitæ, ſuch as valerian, caſtor, mulk, &c. 

Opium, balſam. Peruv. and the eſſential oils of many 
vegetables, are the moſt powerful of this kind. Opium, 
for its immediate effects, excels; balf. of Peru, in many 
inſtances, produces more laſting benefit than opium, and 
indeed it ſometimes ſucceeds where opium hath failec; 
the eſſential oils differ as antiſpaſmodics from opium, in 
this, they act more upon a particular part than upon the 
ſyſtem in general, and have no ſoporific effect. 

Dr. Home, in his Chemical Experiments, hath attended 
to the comparative ſtrength of thig kind of medicines; 
he does not pretend to poſitiveneſs in his concluſions, but 
from what aroſe to his obſervation, is led to arrange them 
as follows. | 

Amongſt the firſt or weaker claſs, are the fol. aurant- 
flor. cardamines, artemiſia, pæonia, viſcus quercinus, ext. 
hyoſciami, caſtor, moſch. cuprum ammoniacum, an 
electricity. Amongſt the ſecond claſs, are fear, camphor. 


zincum calcinatum, and bliſters. —The third are ala fe- 


tida, æther, and hydrargyrus. — The fourth and {tronges 
are, cort. Peruy. opium, and bleeding. 
He farther obſerves, that moſt of the anti/þaſnic5 
have, beſides their anti/paſmodic quality, other ſecondar)j 
ones, which have as much influence in their effects: be- 
ſides, ſome of them poſſeſs many laxative and ſudorihc 
powers, which others do not : they may be diſtinguiſhed 
into the ſtimulant or inflammatory, and ſedative or ant 
inflammatory. Of the ſtimulant, or inflammatory, MF 
electricity, valerian, the bark, quickſilver, affa fe-tic% 
opium, &c. Of the ſedative, or anti-inflammatory, alt 
bleeding, muſk, caſtor, flor. cardamin. cupr. ammo! 
bliſters, camphor, æther, zincum calcinatum, &C- | 
Antiſpaſmedics are a very uncertain ſpecies of medicine 
in their effect on the diſorders for which they are gene” 
rally eſteemed uſeful. They are beſt adapted for m_ 
ſpaſmodic affections which are attended with great mo 7 
lity, and which are uſually known by the name of | nag 
modic difeaſes. They are more uſeful in Prerkrt 
the approach, and in removing ſpaſms which are = 
immediately preſent in weaker habits; and in 1 
the returns of ſpaſms when given in the remiſſion ot 


: | are lefs 
the ſpaſm in ſtrong habits: on the contrary, they are _ 
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WE wcak onss. 
Wot! remove the 
Auris ASTICON. A general epithet for any medi- 
„ cat works by way of revulſion. 1 pat, 
einc | 170 
2 ANTISTERNON, from avr:, againſt, or oppoſite 0, 
4%, beter num, r breaſt. The back is to called, 
* * ſt-bone. | 
WW cauſe it 15 oppoſite 22 the b 8 | | end 
rtr Aol, from arri agaluſt, and Teivw, to extend. 
IF a-extenſion. | WE | 
5 Au TTHEx AR, from av7i, againſt, and Yeyap, the 
the hand. See ADDUCTOR POLLICIS ga nub AD 
Y ' Ss applies this name to- a muſcle of the foot, 
aas it ariſes from the os cuneiforme, and is inſerted 
uc external ſeſamoid bone. 
== A\\TI[HORA. See AN TH ORA. | 
 1\MTRAGUS, from a, again/?, and Tpayo, the 
bc part of the anthelix. TY 
W Thc name of a muſcle which acts only on the cartilage 
WS the ear. See AURICULA. 92 | : 1 
errreos. Ab ar, & Tyrlv, percutio. See 
= ANTIVENEREA. Medicines againſt the lues venerea. 
= A\\NTIVENEREALIS, Aqua PRESERVATIVA. It is 
BS lution of cauſtic alcali in water, to be injected up the 
ccthra in men, and the vagina in women, and to 
ch the parts with, after coition: - but care muſt be 
blen that the ſolution ſhould not be too ſtrong, left it 
ould occaſion excoriation and inflammation. 
= ANTIZEUMIC, i. e. Preventers of fermentation in 
eeneral. 
TONI SAN CII IGNIS. St. Anthony's fire. See 
ererpzLAs. 5 
NT ONOMASTICA. See CochL K. 
E ANTOPHYLLON, or AN rOFHYILL üs. 
ge:ryophylius, or the large full grown ones. 
= \NTRAX, i. e. ANTHRAX. See CARBUNCULUS. | 
W ANIRISCUS, called alſo chearophyllum ſylv., cerefoli- 
b, ium /y/., and daucys ſepianius. 
sa plant which reſembles hemlock or chervil; but 
W: 15 of little uſe in medicine. 
RUM BUCCINOSUM. The cochlea or laby- 
ich of the car. — Gk, HICHMORIAN UM MAG- 
e called alſo ſinus maxillaris, and antrum maxille 
Poon. MASILLARY sIx us. Highmore boaſts of the 
cy, but Cafſerius takes notice of this part before 
nm, under the firſt name. | 
All the body of the upper jaw-bone is hollow, and its 
1 uit) forms this antrum; each hath a winding paſſage 
duo te noltril, on the fide on which it lies; this cavity 
2 ny of the teeth are often divided by interpo- 
en ot only a very thin bony plate. The membrane 
3 _ tis cavity is ſometimes inſlamed, and matter 
ks 85 . diſcharged by drawing one of the dentes 
ANIYLION PSCESSUS SINUS MAXLLLARIS. 
Taba + The name of an aſtringent uſed by P. 
W bag BoRax, 8 
, monopetaloy otany, ſignifies the poſterior opening of 
us flower, 
Ns, a contraction 
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The male 


ae of the word anulus, a ring; call- 
knitcd thatarn: wo ar ches; under the plexus, before the 
Fa Gde, on N opticorum, there is a hole on 
a rs 5 W oY is called anus in anatomy. See 
tum, 0 Re * al e loweſt part of the inteſtinum 
Pty of the rk aus called the fundament. The extre- 
I of which IO OI into a narrow orifice, the 
ale, on: 2 l * in cloſe folds. This 18 called 
be of which 45 everal muſcles belonging to it, 
road and fla. round it as ſphincters; the reſt are 
mene Meri A N in it, and which being 
ation, and o other parts, ſuſtain it in 1ts natural 
ey reſtore thereto, when it is diſturbed by 
excluding the fæces; the latter 

atores ani. Two ligaments belong 
1 the, ligamentum cutaneum dihs coc- 
Samentum pubis interroſeum. The 
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enus, viz. 


and th 


cumſtanced alike. 


rhage when the operation is performed for the fiſtula in 
The anus is ſubject to many diſorders, and they are ge- 
nerally ſomewhat difficult of cure, becauſe of the irrita- 
bility of the part, which fubjects it to receive freſh injury 
from many accidents; Aetius obferves that aſtringents are 
acrid, and the ſenſibility of the anus cannot bear them; 
alſo that aſtringents which are not acrid, ſuch as metals, 
ſhould be applied here. On the diſeaſes of this part, 
fee Aetius, Celſus, P. Ægineta, Turner, Heiſter, and 
Wiſeman. See alfo the article REcTUM below. 

; \, EXCRESCENCES ABOUT THE AnUs— © — 
Various excreſcences are found about the verge of the 
anus; many of theſe are produced merely by relaxation, 
which are ſafely removable: theſe are unattended with 
pain, any diſagreeable diſcharge, and are ſingle or diſ- 
tinct, let their number be what they may. In removing 
them prefer the ligature, for the ſake of avoiding a trous 
bleſome hemorrhage. 55 5 

When they diſcharge a bloody fluid matter, and are pain- 
ful, they are alſo generally in cluſters, or not diſtinct, and 
for the moſt part diſpoſed to, if not already become can- 
cerous. Mr. Pott obſerves, that in cancerous caſes of 
this kind, there is rarely a ſingle excreſcence, but the gut 
is for the moſt part ſurrounded with them; and if a N 
ger is paſſed into the inteſtine, thoſe tumors produce the 
idea of puſhing the finger into a rotten pomegranate. 
Beyond palliation, no relief can be afforded. 

The ANUs IMPERFORATED. 3 
Sometimes children are born with a membrane acroſs 
the anus, which obſtructs the ejection of the excrements. 
If the ſituation of the ans cannot be diſcovered, by rea- 
ſon of the thickneſs of the ſuperfluous ſubſtance which 
cloſes it up, a cure cannot be expected; for much, if not 
the whole rectum is cloſed up or wanting. If the caſe ad- 
mits of a cure, the ſituation of the anus will be ſeen by a 
prominence, or by a little hollow. | | 
This accident is generally ſpoken of as if always cir- 
Mr. Pott very judiciouſly divides it 
into four claſſes. Iſt. Where there is no mark or veſtige 
of an anus perceptible ; in this caſe the rectum is as it 
ought to be until it arrives at the bulb of the urethra ; 
from this there is no inteſtine, ſo no anus externally. If 
the rectum reaches too near the part where the anus: 
ſhould be, the impulſe of the fæces againſt the ſkin will 
diſcover where a perforation may be made; but if no 
ſuch impulſe is to be felt when the child coughs or cries, 
relief cannot be afforded. 2d, Where there 1s a circle or 
mark in the ſkin which points out where the anus ſhould 
be; in this inſtance the dithculty is not conſiderable. How- 
ever, it may be proper to obſerve here, that the perforat- 
ing inſtrument ſhould be introduced in the direction of 
the os ſacrum ; if it paſſes forward, the bladder, or the 
uterus, or both, may be injured; if it is to be introduced 


far up, to divide a membranous obſtruction in the rectum, 
in cutting it ſhould be moved not upward, but from ſide to 


ſide; thus you avoid cutting the proſtate gland, or the 
veſiculæ ſeminales, and perhaps the neck of the bladder. 
zd. Where there is a well formed anus, and perforated, but 
it hath no communication with the inteſtinal tube, from 
the reQtum being imperforated. In this inſtance if the 
child is not duly attended to, it dies in great agonies: If 
an infant hath had no ſtools during the firſt or ſecond day 
after its birth, a finger ſhould be dipped in oil, and thruſt 
up the rectum, to difcover whether or no the obſtruction 
is there. 4th. Where there is neither anus nor rectum, 
but the inteſtinal canal terminates in the colon ; in this 
caſe there is no relief to be expected. Another equally 
unfortunate kind, is that in which there is a ſort of rec- 
tum, but it is rolled up like a bit of catgut. Here all at- 
tempts to aſſiſt are vain, for though for the preſent a diſ- 
charge was obtained, as the inteſtine is deficient, evacu- 
ations could not be continued. | 

The means, &c. of relief, in the firſt three of the 
above claſſes, are the ſame. In either of them the opera- 


tion ſnould be performed without delay or regard to any 
| e oOodbjecctions; 
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otyeCtions; for if it is not conformed to, death will in- 
evitably follow. The beſt inftrument is a large trocar, 
ſuch as is uſed for tapping in the aſcites, and to be uſed 
as follows: keep the point of the trocar within the canula 
until it is fixed againſt the Ig pert ; then puſh the 
trocar forward, and if you ſucceed the meconium will in- 
ſtantly be diſcharged; this diſcharge may be left to itſelf 
for thcee or four hours, or until the belly is well emptied. 
After a due diſcharge, paſs a finger up the ręctum to diſ- 


cover whether or no there is any ſtricture. If a ſtricture 


is met with, introduce a probe-pointed knife on the back 
of your finger, and divide it on each fide. To finiſh the 
cure, let a ſmall candle be introduced up the gut every 
two or three hours, until the anus, & c. is quite pervious, 
and no more aid appears to be required. In two or three 
weeks the ſtools will paſs properly, and all inconvenience | 
will generally be ended. See Bells Surgery, vol. ii. p. 
275. Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. iv. p. 164. White's 
Surgery, p. 379. And ABsCR8ssUs ANI. 

ANUS INFLAMMATIO. See PROCTALGIA. 

ANXIETAS. AxxiE TY. RESTLESSNESS. See ALYsS- 
MOs. 


ND RION. A ſpecies of 80LANUM. 


PEUTHYNA. In medicine this ſignifies events 


. 


"has cnn Be charged on the phyſician, nor render him 


accountable for them. 

_ AORTA. According to Fœſius, but without a ſolid 
reaſon, this word 1s applied to the lobes of the lungs. 
Alto the name of the great artery proceeding from te 
left ventricle of the heart, of which all other arteries, 
Ga the pulmonary, are but the branches: called alſo 


Craſſa arteria.— Magna arteria. From the heart it ex- 


tends itſelf, by its various branches, to the moſt diſtant 
parts of the body. Each of the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of the aorta receive different names, e. g. the aorta gives 
rife to the carotid and the ſubclavian arteries, the 


branches of theſe again receive other names, &c. Theſe 


branches are in pairs except the cceliaca, the two me- 

ſentericæ, ſome of the œſophageæ, the bronchialis, and 

ſometimes the ſacræ. | 
The beginning of the aorta is furniſhed with ſemi-lunar 


valves, as the plumonary artery is, and the ſame triangu- 


lar bodies to cloſe up the little ſpace left by the valves. It 
is larger in women than in men. It is called the aſcend- 
ing aorta from the heart ſo far as it goes upwards; and 
deſcending, from the curvature to the os ſacrum, where it 


terminates in the iliacs.. The deſcending aorta is divided | 


into the ſuperior, which reaches from the curvature to the 
diaphragm, and the inferior, which extends thence to the 


| bifurcation, where the iliacs begin. 


The aorta goes from the baſis of the heart, nearly o 
polite to the Purth vertebra of the back, and aſcends o 

liquely, with reſpect to the body, from the left to the 
right ſide, and from before backwards; then bends ob- 
liquely from the right to the left fide, and from before 


backwards, reaching as high as the ſecond vertebra of the 


back, from whence it runs down again in the ſame direc- 


-tion, forming an oblique arch; from thence it deſcends in 


a direct courſe along the anterior part of the vertebræ, all 
the way to the os ſacrum, lying a little towards the left 
hand, and there terminates in its two ſubordinate branches 
in the iliacæ. 3 | 

The aorta aſcendens is principally diſtributed to the 
thorax, head, and upper extremities : the ſuperior por- 
tion of the aorta deſcendens furniſhes the reſt of the tho- 
rax: the inferior portion furniſhes the abdomen and the 
lower extremities. 

To conceive more diſtinctly of the general courſe of the 
arteries, or of the particular courſe of any individual alone, 
a view of the figure of the arteries will greatly aſſiſt. 

The aorta is ſubject to many diſorders, as inflamma- 
tion, ulcers, polypuſes, aneuriſms, oſſification, &c. 

AOVARA. A fruit about the ſize of a hen's egg, 
many of them are included in one pod; it is the produce 
of a kind of palm-tree which grows in Africa and the 
Eaſt Indies. The kernel of this fruit is white: to the 
taſte it reſembles cheeſe; it is of an aſtringent quality, 
and when preſſed, an oil is forced out which is very mu 
like palm-oll. 5 

APAGMA., vel ArocrusuA. The thruſting of a 
bone or other part out of its place. See ABDUCTIO. 

APALACHINE GALLIS. See CAssixx. 

APALLAGE, from amamacra, to change. Hippo- 


98 1 
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| | tioned, and which in all caſes is attendant, i 


. APEIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A tree growing in 
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crates means by it ſuch a change as imp: 5 
from a diſeaſe. F : 0 TY dcliveran 
Uo CHOMENOI, from ayxo, 10 ftrangle. Sun. 
APANTHISMUS. A ſcarcely perceptible line - 
perly in painting, to which Galen reſembles the fog 
capillary veins. 
APANTHROPIAT, from awo, From, and abtun N. 
man. An averſion to company, or love of ſolitude 2 
APARACHYTUM 1. Wine not mixed vi 
ſea-water. : | ; 
reg A, A ſpecies of briony growing in Braſ] 
AP AREG „from & neg, and Tvpnyey hb 
comfort, mitigate z what affords no comfort, or relief 
APARINE, called alſo philanthropus, ampelecay, 
omphalocarpus, ixus, aſparine, aſperula, ratterona, Goog. 
GRASS, CLIVERS, and CLEAVER'S BEES. Garin 0008. 
SHARE, HAYRIFF. It is the Galium Aparine of Linn 
It is a ſlender rough annual plant; ſpreads upon 
buſhes, and ſticks to whatever it touches. The ſtalks 
are ſquare, brittle, and jointed z the leaves are oblon 
and narrow ; the flowers are white and followed by littk 
round burs.—lt has been tried in ſcrophula but withou 
ſucceſs. | 
An extract made of its juice is poſſeſſed of a punyent 
ſaline bitterneſs. The freſh juice in doſes of two 0 
three ounces is diuretic. It is beſt if gathered when 
half grown. It is alſo a name of the lentibularia minor, 
— LATIFOLIA. See ASPERULA. 
APARTHROSIS, ſee ABARTICULATIO, from ary, 
ab and ap0pov, a joint. 
APATHES, from a, neg and mabog, an affeflin a 
paſſion. Such as ſeem to be void of human paſſions 
us temper is alſo carried to that inflexible {ternnel 
which extinguiſhes the affections of humanity, as vs | 
inſtanced in Diogenes the Cynic, and Timon. 
APATHIA. Apathy expreſſes the _ of not 
feeling, a freedom from the impulſes of paſſion, and 
mental perturbation. 15 | 
APECHEMA, from amo and nxoa;, a ſound, apich 
pima. Properly a reſounding, or the repercuſſion of the 
ſound, an echo; but in medical ſenſe it ſignifies a con- 
tra- fiſſure. | | 


Braſil, whoſe wood ſerves for making boats, &c. but in 
medicine no part of it is uſed. Raii Hiſt. Plant. 
APEIROI, from a, neg. and weipa, an experimen 
Unexperienced, unaccuſtomed. 
APELLA. Abbreviation of the prepuce. Galen pives 
this name to all whoſe prepuce, either through dileals 
ſection, or otherwiſe, will not cover the glans. 
APEN. A ſort of bread made with the juice of the 
ambalam-tree and rice, in India. | 
APENSALUS. A veſſel with a narrow neck to hol 
oil. | 
APEPSIA. InDIGESTION. From a, neg. and mens! 
digeſt: alſo dyſpepſia. That genus of ifeaſe which D. 
Cullen names dyſpepſia, or indigeſtion, he arranges in tl 
claſs neuroſes and order adynamiæ. The ſymptoms 3% 
a want of appetite, a ſqueamiſhneſs, ſometimes wo 
ing, ſudden and tranſient diſtenſions of the 3 
eructations, heartburn, pain in the region of the ſtoma ; 
and generally coſtiveneſs; and theſe without any othe? 
diſorder either in the ſtomach itſelf, or any other part 
the body. | | | 
Indigeſtion is veryfrequently aſecondary and ſymp 1 
affection, but the above ſymptoms are efſential to d 
diſeaſe, as idiopathic. All theſe ſymptoms mal *,. 
from one cauſe, viz. weakneſs, loſs of tone, and wen 
action in the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach: and * 
weakneſs is the proximate cauſe of this diſorder warns 
original one. h $8.10 


athetic 


e remote cauſes are various, ff 
&c. in the ſtomach itſelf; or ſome diſorder of other p | 

communicated to the ſtomach, as in the gout, 0 

both which caſes the indigeſtion is ſymptomatic: 1. 6 
In moſt caſes of indige/tion, as an original diſea 3 a 
weaker action of the muſcular fibres of the — ; 
the chief caufe, and alſo the moſt frequent pee 8 
depravity or defect of the gaſtric juice _ ſomet! * 


"EF" eſs juſt men 
the cauſe, but Even here, erhaps the wen 3 A W ich 


To ſucceed in 


we can attend uſefully in practice. « ſuch Cymptom | 


cure, avoid the occaſional cauſes, remov 


Ap 


are bd ravate the diſeaſe or to continue it, and in- 
as tend gry 04 of the ſtomach. In order to which 4 
W. uſt be informed of the neceſſary changes in his 
. for though he often purſued ſuch a practice 
conc t ſenſibly ſuffering, except he conforms to a con- 
we the preſent complaints will not be overcome. 
Falte acidity, and coſtiveneſs muſt be renioved, at 
l in their exceſs, as they tend both to aggravate and 
e indigeſtion. The ends accompliſhed, the reſto- 
8 of the tone of the ſtomach alone remains for per- 
eng relief; to this end ſee ANOREXIA, | 
e Abſtemiouſneſs and exceſs are like cauſes of andi geſ- 
. An over diſtenſion of the ſtomach may in ſome. 
meaſure injure its proper tone; and long faſting, by in- 
ducing a bad quality in the juices ſecerned into the ſto- 
mach, render it feeble, and generate wind. Hard 
| arinking, and any of the cauſes of an anorexy alſo injure 
re(HONe | 
. need be added in order to the cure, for the treat- 
ment of the anorexy is the fame as is required in this caſe, 
to which therefore the reader is referred. 

The columbo root, not mentioned in the article Axo- 
x4, 1 particularly uſeful when the ſtomach 18 languid, 
me appetite detective, digeſtion with difficulty carried on, 
or when a nauſea with flatulence attends. It may be giv- 
en in ſubſtance with any grateful aromatic, or infuſed in 
Maderia wine, now and then interpoſing gentle doſes of 
| the tincture of rhubarb. In caſe of a defective bile, make 
pills of this root with a ſoft extract of ox's gall. 

b A mixture of muſtard ſeed with the columbo root is 
Wo admirable utility in complaints of this kind; particu- 
BW hl where acidity and flatulence prevail much in the 
| prime vix. | 

£ The Bath waters, aſſiſted with warm nervines and 
W corroborants, are not to be omitted, when circumſtances 
admit of their uſe. 

= Sce Percival's Eſſays in the Reflections on Exper. 4, 5, 
W aud 6. Cullen's Firſt Lines v. iii. p. 217, edit. iv. 

| APEPTON. Crude or indigeſted. 
AER. The Boar. This appellation is given to the 
ſome, in bis wild ſtate: when tamer, ſus, /cropha, and 

porcus. Bee PORCUS, 

APERIUNS. APERIENT. The ſame as deboſtruent. 
| APERIENS PALPEBRARUM Rxcrus, of Fallopius and 
Douglas. A muſcle of the eye-lid, thus named from its 

| fireight progreſs and uſe. It is the ſame with the levator 
Talpebræ ſuperioris, | 2 
APERISTATON, from a, neg. and wepiraon af- 
fiftrm and danger. An epithet in Galen for an ulcer that 
is neither troubleſome nor dangerous. | 
AVERTITT O8, from a; neg and mepitl9g, redundant. 
Such aliment as generates but little excrement. The op- 
* quality is called perittomaticos. | 
AEK TUS. It is uſed for exulceratus, as in ſaying 


" _ 5 &c. in which caſes the tumor is become 
e CCrated, 


APES. BEEs. | 


If they are dried and powdered they are ſomewhat diu- 


| 1 but their chief uſe is for the preparing of honey and 


La — the farina fæcundans from the apices of te 
then caſt it Rug my they. receive nouriſhment from it, 
i P and mould it into wax; art hath been ex- 
he r ; yas of this powder, but in vain; it is only 

Tie belly of 3 On 1 effect . 

containing the me bee is inwardly divided into four parts, 

$ thc inteſtines, the bag of honey, the bag of 


dſo! N K 
ky the ſting. The bag of honey is tranſparent 
of the 2A, and is emptied at proper times into the cells 


1 mb, for the ma 
ug Me winter, 


APE | 
of Oh 8 So Tournefort names the fifteenth claſs 


abeoTyy ee FLOS APETALUS under the article FLos. 


| SMEN 7 | 
Wu Ixrggriu OS, from tubos, flrait. See REc- 


intenance of the community dur- 


ag * YErLLow VETCHLING. 


deln © ANGUsTIORtS FoLII. A ſpecies of dan- 
Apt rte See ALICA. 
way any fun. IS, from aPaipew, to take away. To take 
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rom agacoew to handle. Hip- 


3 


7 ] 


phlegm. Void of phlegm. 


| chea is compreſſed, or ry contracted. 3. Aphonia 


| min. 


1 
wy % * 4 


pocrates often applies this word to the touch of the pu- 
denda, in order to diſcover diſorders of theſe parts. It is 
the fame as f. | 

APHEBRIOC. SULPHUR. 5 

APHELICESTEROS, of amo, from, and hu, yout b 
One palt the flower of age. 

APHEPSEMA, from ee, to boil. A decoction. 

APHESIS, from apmwi, to remit. Hippocrates gene- 
n Fm the remiſhon or ſolution of a diſgaſe by this 
word. 

APHILANTHROPTA, from a, neg. and @1avfpuric, 
the love of mankind. "The firſt degree of melancholy, 
when a perſon hates ſociety, and delights in ſolitude. 

APHLEGMAN'TON, from a, neg. and a, 


APHONI. 80 Hippocrates calls thoſe who labour un- 
der a caros. | 

APHONIA. A name of the catalepſis; and for the 
palſy in the tongue. See CATALEPSIS. 


APHONIA, from a, the part. priv. and on, a voice. 


One who hath loſt his voice, See ANAupos. 
Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs thoſe who, with 
the loſs of voice, loſe all voluntary motion; as in epilep- 
ſies, apoplexies, a ſyncope, &c. 
Dr. Cullen ſpeaks of this loſs of voice as a ſuppreſſion 
of the full found, which happens juſt before ſwooning, 
&c. He ranks this genus of diſeaſes in the claſs locales, 
and order dyſcineſiæ. Beſides the inſtances of its being 
ſymptomatic, he obſerves three ſpecies, viz. Aphonia gut- 
turalis; when the gullet is affected by > tumor in the fau 
ces, or the glottis. 2. Aphonia trachealis, when the tra 


atonica, when the nerves of 
paralytic. | | . 

If one of the recurrent nerves, which are formed by the 
par vagum and the nervus acceſſorius, and reach the la- 
rynx, is cut, the perſon is capable as it were of only a 


e larynx are wounded or 


half pronunciation: but if both are cut, the ſpeech and 
voice are both loſt. The loſs of ſpeech happening in 


hyſteric patients is alſo called aphenia; but more proper- 
ly that loſs of ſpeech is thus named which depends on 
ſome fault of the tongue. | 
Seeing that the motion of any part is deſtroyed, or leſ- 
ſened at leaſt, by the interception of the nervous fluid in 
its paſſage there, and that the nerves deſtined for the mo- 
tion of the tongue, ariſe principally from the fifth pair, 
it appears that the ſeat of this diſorder is in the ſaid fifth 
pair of nerves, and that the immediate cauſe is a diminu- 
tion or total obſtruction of the nervous fluid through them. 
Hence, a palſy of the tongue, which is either antecedent 
or ſubſequent to hemiplectic or apoplectic diſorders, de- 
mand our utmoſt attention. 
If an aphonid appears alone, it generally beſpeaks an 
approaching hemiplexy or apoplexy; but if it ſucceeds 
theſe A and is complicated with a weak memory, 
and a ſluggiſhneſs of the mental powers, it threatens their 
return. That aphony uſually terminates the beſt, which 
proceeds from a ſtagnation of ſerous humours compreſſing 
the branches of tlie fifth pair of nerves, which run to the 
tongue; but it is no leſs afflictive to the patient, and is 
very obſtinate of cure. | 
ther cauſes of this diſorder are, the ſtriking in of 
eruptions on the ſkin, a congeſtion of blood in the fauces 
and tongue, obſtructed periodical evacuations in plethoric 
habits, ſpaſmodic affections, worms, a crumb of bread 


falling into the larynx, fear, too free a uſe of ſpirituous 


liquors ; alſo whatever deſtroys the ligaments which go 
from the arytznoid to the thyroid cartilages, will deſtroy 
the voice. 

The prognoſtics vary according to the cauſe or cauſes. 
That ſpecies which is owing immediately to ſpaſms, ſoon 
gives way in the removal of them. It a palſy of the tongue 
is the cauſe, it is very apt to return, if relieved; but often 
continues incurable. 

In order to the cure, endeavour firſt to remove what- 
ever obſtructs the influx of the nervous fluid into the 
tongue; and ſecondly to ſtrengthen the weak parts. Theſe 
general intentions, in all caſes, being regarded, the par- 
ticular cauſes muſt be removed as follows: 
If worms are the cauſe, antiſpaſmodics give preſent re- 
lief; but the cure depends on the deſtruction of theſe ver- 
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tinctura benzoes compoſita, or with the 
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In caſe of a congeſtion of blood about the head, bleeding | 
and nitrous antiſpaſmodics are to be uſed. 

That ſpecies of aphony which remains after the ſhock 
of an hemiplexy or apoplexy, requires bliſters to be ap- 
plied to the nape of the neck; other means are rarely ef- 
fectual. ; 

If ſpaſmodic conſtrictions about the fauces and tongue 
are the cauſe, external paregorics are of the greateſt ſer- 
vice: anodyne antiſpaſmodics may be laid under the 
tongue, and the feet bathed in warm water; carminative 
Aye alſo are uſeful. EN 

When a palſy of the tongue produces this complaint, 
evacuations, according to the patient's habit, muſt be made, 
and warm nervous medicines muſt be externally applied, 
and internally adminiſtered; bliſters alſo ſhould be placed 
between the ſhoulders. 

In caſe of repelled cuticular eruptions, ſudorifics ſhould 
be given, and the patient's drink ſhould be warm. The 
liquor c. c. ſuccin. or the vin. antim. may be mixed with 

ball Peruv. and 
given, at proper diſtances of time, in the patient's drink, 
or on a lump of ſugar. 

Sometimes the ſerum flows ſo rapidly to the fauces and 
adjacent parts, in a ſalivation, as to deprive the patient of 
all power to ſpeak; in this caſe diaphoretics and laxatives, 
with a forbearance of all mercurials, are the ſpeedieſt re- 
medies. | 

APHORISMUS, from a@9p1%u, to ſeparate or diftin- 
guiſh. A ſhort ſentence, briefly expreſſing the properties 
of a thing; or which ſerveth as a maxim, or principle, to 
guide a man to any knowledge, eſpecially in philoſophy 
and phyfic. : 

APHORME, of amo, from opuy, a motive. Hippo- 
crates expreſſes by this word, whatever gives riſe to a 
diſeaſe, by a ſort of metaphor for this word hath relation 
to human actions, and their motives. | 


APHRAINON, from a, neg. and perso, to be wiſe. | 


One who has loſt the uſe of his reaſon. 


APHRODES, from ae, froth. Spumous or frothy. | 


Hippocrates applies this word to the blood and excre- 
ments. | | | 

APHRODISIA, From Agpodity, Venus. Ve- 
APHRODISIASMUS, Jnereal commerce. Some ex- 


preſs by this word the age of puberty, or the venereal 


age. 

© APHRODISIASTICON CLIDION. A TRocan, ſo 
called by Galen; it was uſed againſt ſpitting of blood and 
dyſenteries: P. Agineta ſpeaks of its being made of balauſ- 
tines, rhubarb, opium, and other aſtringents. 

APHRODISIUS MORBUS. See Loks VENEREA. 

APHRODITARIUM. A powder. recommended by 
P. AÆgineta for hollow ulcers. 

APHROGALA, from apes, froth, and yaxaa milk. 
It is alſo called capilafeum. No writer hath deſcribed 
this, but what the Romans uſed under this name, ſeems 
to be ſomething like what we call ſyllabub. 

APHROLITRUM. See APHRONITRUM. | 

APHRON. A wild kind of poppy. Alſo the name 
of a cephalic plaſter deſcribed by Aetius in his Tetrabib. 
4. ſerm. iii. cap. 13. 

 APHRONITRUM, from ag@pos, ſpume, and viTpon, ui- 
tre. SPUME of NITRE. Salts formed of the vitriolic acid 
and a terrene or gypſeo-calcareous element are thus called. 
It is a name alſo of the natron. See ANATRON. 

APHROSCORODON, from a, ſpume or froth. It 
is a large ſpecies of garlic, called alſo allium ulpicum ; 
and hath the ab6ve name becauſe, when beat with vine- 
gar, it generates much froth. 

APHROSYNE, from apo, /illy, folly, or dotage. 

APHTHZ, called alſo by Celſus ſerpentia oris ulcera, 
SPREADING ULCERS IN THE MOUTH, and in England pu- 

ula oris, THE THRUSH, named likewile alco/a. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
rexia, and order exanthemata. 

This diſorder appears in white ſpecks upon the tongue, 
and the back part of the palate in children: theſe ſpecks 
gradually ſpread all over the inſide of the mouth, and from 
thence all the way through the ſtomach and inteſtines : 
the ſize of theſe ſpecks increaſe as the violence of other 
ſymptoms are augmented; and they are then more yel- 
low, or of other more unfavourable colours. 

Dr. Hunter ſays, that theſe white ſpecks are inflamma- 
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firmed by their falling off, and being ſucceede 
thicker ones, which falling off alſos are C's by 
by others, ccc. W 
Sometimes no other ſymptoms attend, but m 
quently they are the reſult of inward fits, and ar 
panied with ſour belchings, gripes, diarrhœas, 
ſoreneſs of the mouth. | : 
The black thruſh rarely occurs; when it does, it is al. 
bebe a putrid ſymptom, not an original diſeaſe. 
Infants are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſorger 
and amongſt them, thoſe fed by the hand more than tho 
that have the breaſt. In adults, they are often accom k 
nied with miliary eruptions. 1 
Hippocrates ſpeaks of aphthæ of the pudenda of Prep. 
nant women, and of aphthe of the aſpera artexia. : 
Celſus obſerves that aphthæ are moſt dangerous in in. 
fants; and Boerhaave ſays, in adults they are frequent in 
acute diſeaſes, and are then attended with inflammation gf 
ſome of the viſcera. The more they ſpread, the Janver 
1s increaſed in all caſes. | ; 
In adults, the aphthe in the mouth are diſtinguiſhed 
from the ulcerations in the angina gangrena, by the white. 
neſs of the ſloughs, by the edges not being red and angry 
and by there not being a ſhining redneſs all over the 5 
ces, og other ſymptoms that uſually attend this ſort of 
quinſy. 1 5 
If Ns cure is not ſoon effected in children, the content; 
of the bowels become more acrid, and produce vomitings, 
ſour and curdled ſtools, gripings, convulſions, and vitzn 
death. | 
Firit cleanſe their ſtomach and bowels, with as much cf 
the following mixture as will operate both upward and 
downward. 
K Manne Calab. 3 fs. aq. puræ 3 ij. f. ſolutio col 
turæ adde vin. antim. gut. xx. m. detur cochl. mediocr. 
pro re nata. 
If the child 1s coſtive, due attention muſt be had thereto, 
The beſt topical application is as follows: 
R Boracis opt. ſubtiliſ. puly. 3 ſs. mel Britan. 3 i. n. 
f. litus. | 
In ſeyerer caſes, double this quantity of the borax may 
be added in this litus, Whichever of them are uſed, a 
ſmall tea ſpoonful ſhould be rubbed well about the mouth, 
and then gradually ſwallowed once in an hour or two. 
If after the removal of the ſpecks the mouth is ver 
ſore, let a thin ſolution of the gum. tragac. in roſe- watel 
be frequently held in the mouth. | 
As a purge in this diſorder, when infants are the ſub- 
jects, Dr. ae extols the ol. Ricini. and at the inter- 
vals of purging, he ſays, that much relief is obtained bj 
giving the ipecacuanha as a perſpirative. 
That ſevere degree of the thru/þ which is fo frequent it 
the Weſt Indies, requires the application of perpetual 
bliſters, which ſhould be kept open with the ung. cat- 
tharidis, and in this caſe much relief is given to the pi 
tient by a due uſe of a proper detergent. 1 OY 
R Boracis opt. ſubtil. pulv. 3 ij. mel roſar. 5 1}. ac 
vitriolici diluti. 3 ij. m. f. litus ut ſupra utend. 
See Celſus, Aretæus, Oribaſius, Actuarius, Hoffman, 
Med. Rat. Syſt. Boerhaave, Blackrie's Diſquiſition on dol⸗ 
vents of the Stone, Canvane's Diſſ. on the Ol. Pain! 
Chriſti, Hillary on the Diſorders of Barbadoes. Cullen“ 
Firſt lines, edit. iv. vol. ii. p. 254. | 
ArH TH SERPENTES. Sec CANCRUM ORIS. 
APHTHOSA. ArHTHoUs; belonging to apiitit: 
APHYA. See APUA. 1 
APHYLLANTES ANGUILLARE. A fort of da, 
Raii Hiſt. —— MonsPEL. A ſpecies of caryophyllus 
APHYLLON. See OROBANCHE. . 
APHYTACORES. A ſort of trees, ſaid by Pliny 10 
produce amber, fee lib. xxxi. cap. 2. * 
APIASTER. The bird called the bec-eater- 
MrRoPs. | 
APIASTRUM. Baum. See MEL1554- ” 
APICES, of apex, a top or point. In botany * 
are the ſummits, or thoſe bodies which hang e 
chives or threads which generally ſurround the 1 580 1 
flowers, and contain the prolific powder, which 13 3 
gous to the male ſperm of animals: called alſo Ant: 
APIITES. See APITES. 1 875 be 
APINEL. A root which is met with in ſome 0 _ 
American iſlands; it is called by the natives 1 " fir 
Its name Apinel, was that of a captain of horſe, W | 
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\e the Europeans acquainted with it. If, with a fod, 
made of this root is put into the mouth of a ſerpent, it 
r deſtroyed. If a perſon chews it, and rubs his hands 
1s 1750 Vith it, the ſerpents ſhun him, nay if he takes 
1 ſerpent it cannot hurt him. See Hiſt. del Acad. Roy. 
the 121} 5 

* 72 bo 
an. 17 35 The PEAR TREE; — alſo round knobbed- 
[hi LM. © . 
Tt (| . urge. 4 
4 101118, or AplT ES VINUM, from ani, the pear-tree. 


The wine of pears, or PERRY. Its virtues are much the 
Fane as thoſe of cyder. 

AUM. SMALLAGE. : 

Miller enumerates thirteen ſpecies. | | 

ſt is an umbelliferous plant, with bright green-winged 
leaves, cut ſlightly into three winged portions, ſerrated 
about the edges; the ſeeds are ſmall, oval, plano-convex, 
furto wed, of a pale brown, or aſh- colour; the root long, 
about the thickneſs of a finger, with a number of fibres of 


a pale yellowilh colour on the outſide, and white within. 


I: is biennial, flowers in Auguſt, grows wild in rivulets 
and watery places, and is frequently cultivated in gar- 
dens. : 

The cicuta aquatica, growing naturally in the ſame 
places, may be miſtaken for it; but is thus diſtinguiſhed : 
the leaves of this cicuta are deeply divided, quite to the 
pedicle, into three long, narrow, ſharp-pointed ſegments; 


whereas thoſe of ſmallage are only lightly cut into three 


roundiſh obtuſe ones. | | 
The freſh roots of /mallage, when produced in their na- 


tive watery places, partake in ſome degree of the quality 
of thoſe of hemlock, have an unpleaſanf ſmell, and bit- 
terith acrid taſte z but by drying they loſe the greateſt part 
of their ill flavour, and become ſweetiſh; they are aperi- 
ent and diuretic, but the ſeeds are to be preferred in all 
medical purpoſes, and are good carminatives. In diſtilla- 
tion theſe ſeeds yield an eſſential oil, and they give out 
their virtue to ſp. vini. rect. ſo completely, as, on evapo- 
ration, to leave an excellent extract. 

The ap:um is alſo called ap:um ſativum, eleoſelinum, he- 
looſelmum, paludapium, apium paluſtre, apium dulce, and 
celert [tal;rum. 

By culture this plant hath been improved, and is the cel- 
lery of our gardens, called alſo ap:um ſativum; in this 
ſtate the roots have an agreeable warm ſweetiſh taſte, 
without any of the ill favour of the original /ma/lage: but 
Ray obſerves, that if neglected, it degenerates into its 
firit diſagreeable flate. However, as by culture this 
plant is improved for the table, it is rendered leſs power- 
ful as a medicine. . 

Helco/elinum, or MARSH SMALLAGE. This is a larger 
fort, growing alſo in watery places, of the fame nature 
as the celery, 


Oreoſelinum, MOUNTAIN PARSLEY. It grows on rocky 


| Places, and reſembles the Macedonian parſley. See 


OREOSELIN Uu. | 


i Hippoſelinum, alſo called oluſatrum, grielum, agrioſe- 
linum, and d myrnium. It is a large kind of apium, whoſe 
_ are white like thoſe of celery, and are eaten like 

APIUM PYRENIACUM THAPSLE, called alfo ſeſeli Py- 
ren. thapſ. ſelinum Pyren. MOUNTAIN, PARSLEY, or the 
| rd turbith. It grows on the Pyreneans, but 
15 of no note in medicine, 

Ye Py alſo called daucus petroſelini vel coriandri Folio, 
Sita montana minor, WILD PARSLEY. It grows in 

Places, and is ſomewhat warming and diuretic. 
* Ponta, called alſo apium peregrinum, vi/- 
ee 5 peregrinum, daucus peregrinus, STONE- 
ks t hath nothing remarkably different in its 

mal powers from the COMMON PARSLEY. | 

Sohn 10 dds called alſo petroſelinum vulg. apium, 

re 3 Apium petroſelinum, or apium 

* ; . 8 is caulinis linearibus, involucris minutis. 
Nan ate. 00 well known to need deſcription. The 

ould be —.— and are beſt in a decoction, which 
portion of 3 P Diſtilled with water a ſmall 

e whole of ch 21 oil is obtained; ſp. vini rect. extracts 
god extract Tones and, after evaporation, leaves 
2 dmoreeflantiay ap are warmer than the roots, and 
Plant: they are w. oil but the ſeeds are the beſt part of the 

tre pound wen, carminative, bitter, and diuretic; 
the mob 7 of the ſeeds yield about 3 i. of eſſential 

lt ol which ſinks in water. Sp. vini rect. beſt 
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Boerhaave enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. 
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takes up their virtues, and an extract made therefrom 
loſes nothing. 

APIUM MACEDONICUM. Petroſel. Macedon, daucus 
Macedon, apium petræum, e pany MACEDONIAN PAR=- 
SLEY. Bubon Macedonicum. Linn. We have only the 
leeds in the ſhops, which differ from the common ſort in 
being dark-coloured, and covered with a rough hoari- 
neſs: their virtues are ſimilar to, but weaker than the 
common ſort. - That called MaArITIMUM DULCE 
SCOTIUM. Is a ſpecies of lovage. —— MonTaAnum, 
MouNTAIN PARSLEY. Sce APIUM & OREOSELINUM. 


—— PALUSTRE. A ſpecies of fium. See SIUM AN- 
GUSTIFOLIUM. — Risus. A ſpecies of ranunculus. 
—— SATIVUM. CELERY. See APIUM. SYLVES- 


TRE. A ſpecies of myrrhus. Alſo a name of the an- 
triſcus. SVLVESTRE LACTEO SUCCO TURGENS. 
Mi1LKY PARSLEY. See OELSNITIUM. 

APLY'TOS, from & neg. and mawe, to waſh. Un- 
waſhed. An epithet of wool, which is called by the La- 
tins ro | 

APNQCEA. A defect of reſpiration, ſuch as happens 
in a cold, an apoplexy, &c. 55 

APOBAMMA. The ſame as embamma, a ſlight tinc- 
ture, and applied to water in which hot iron hath been 
quenched, 


Y ra The bran of wheat, or the froth of 
the 1ea, | 
APOCAPNISMUS. FumicaTIovn. From «a7, /moak. 
APOCATASTASIS. To reſtore, an amendment, a 
ceſſation, or ſubſiding. | 
APOCATHARSIS. An EXPURGATION, x 
APOCENOS, See ABEVACUAT10. Alſo partial fluxes; 
as watery eye, gonorrhea, &c. : | 
APOCERUGMA. A declaration, that is, ſuch de- 
clarations as are thought proper to be made to the patient 
reſpecting his danger. | 
APOCEACULISMENON. It is when a bone is 
broken after the manner of a ſtalk, near the joint. 
APOCHOPEMA, ſee APECHEMA. | 
APOCHREMMA. The matter of ſpit hawked up. 
APOCHREMPSIS. A hawking up of ſpit. _ | 
APOCHYLISMA. The ſame as the rob of any fruit. 
See SAPA. | 


APOCHYMA. The pitch which is ſcraped from ſhips, | 


formerly eſteemed in medicine. 


APOCLASMA. The ſame as ABDUCTI1o, or rather 


apagma, which ſee. 

APOCLEISIS. An Excluslox. But Hippocrates 
uſes the word from whence it is derived to expreſs a 
loathing of food. 

APOCOPE. See ABSC1ssSIO. 
KomTtw, LO cut. | 

 APOCRISIS. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as eceryſis. 

APOCRUS'TICON, from amoxpue, to repel, An epi- 
thet for a remedy of a repelling and aſtringent quality. 

APOCYESIS. A birth, or bringing forth of a child. 

APOCYNON. A little bone in the left fide of a frog, 
formerly held in great eſteem. | | 


Alſo the name of a plant called cynanchon, pardialan- 


ches, cynomeron, cynocrambe, DOG'S BANE. 

The leaves, mixed with meal, kill dogs, wolves, foxes, 
and panthers, and immediately affect their hips with a 
paiſy. A ſpecies of this 1s called pſeudo ipecacuanha. 
t 18 a ſhrub 
with leaves like ivy, but ſofter, ſharper pointed, ſtrong 
ſcented, viſcous, and full of honey-like juice; the fruit 
conſiſts of ſeeds contained in pods like thoſe of beans. 
'This plant 1s not in medical uſe. 

APOCYNUM., called alſo HippoManes. A name 
of SWALLOW-WORT; and of ſome ſpecies of periploca. 
—'DÞRIFOLIUM INDICUM. A ſpecies of toxicodendron. 

APOCYRTUMENA. It is ſpoken of humours form- 
ing into a kind of cone, when ſuppurated and ready to be 
diſcharged. 

APODACRYTICA, from amo, ſignifying negatively, 
and Jaxpy, a tear. They are medicines which firſt excite, 
and then evacuate, the ſuperfluous moiſture of the eyes, 
and thus preventing preternatural moiſture there. Such 
are onions, celandine, hellebore, &c. 

APODY'TERIUM, from amoSuopar, to unclothe. A 
private room before the entrance into the baths, where the 
bathers undreſſed themſelves. It is alſo called coniſterium 


nd /poliarium. 
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 APEEUM, from @ neg. and 8, of ſome quality. 
Void of all ſenſible qualities, poſſeſſing neither aſtrin- 
gencyz nor acrimony, nor any other remarkable faculty, 
as water amongſt moiſt ſubſtances, and ſtarch amongſt 
dry. It is ſimilar to zn/pidus. | Es 
APOGALACTISMUS. See ABLACTATIO. 


APOGEUSIA. DEPRAVED TASTE. | 
APOGEUSIS. Loss of TasTE. Sce AchEUSTIA. 


APOLEPSIS, from aronzubaroyai, to be ſuppreſſed, re- 


tained, & c. alſo dialep/is, interceptio. An interception, 
ſuppreſhon, or retention, which may be of urine or any 
other natural evacuation. 5 

APOLEXIS, from amoanys, to ceaſe, or end. A de- 
caying time of age, and oppoſed to the flower of age. 

APOLINOSIS, from avy, flax. 
the method of curing a fiſtula by raw flax. See OMoOLI- 
NON. | 


bane. See HyYosSCYAMUS NIGER. | 

APOLYSIS, from ar, to releaſe. A ſolution or 
releaſe. Such as the excluſion of a child; the ſolution of 
a diſeaſe, or untying of a bandage. = 

APOMAGNA, from anoyarlu, to abſterge. Any thing 
uſed to wipe away ſordes, as a handkerchief, or a ſpunge, 
&c. | 

APOMATHEMA, from amo, neg. and ae to 
learn. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, a forgetfulneſs of all 
that hath been learnt. _ 

APOMELI. A ſweet liquor made with honey-combs, 
diluted and boiled with water. Galen fays, that Hippo- 
crates, and others, called apomeli by the names of oxyg/:c:, 
and oxyglices, and that ſome were made with, and others 
without vinegar, ſome being ſweet, and others ſour and 
ſweet. It is ſimple oxymel. 

APONENEMENOS, from amovozw, to be negligent, 
Foray An adverb importing an utter averſion to any 

ing. 

ONEUROSIS, of aro from, and veupov, a nerve. 

Any nervous, or, as now called, tendinous, expanſion. 
The tendon or tail of a muſcle, called by Hippocrates, 
Teivwy, a tendon or cord. | 
Theſe expanſions of tendons, called aponeure/is, or 


faſciæ, grow thinner and thinner, till they are loſt in the 


cellular membrane. Inſtances of theſe are frequently met 
with, e. g. the outward muſcles of the thigh are bound 
down by one of theſe expanſions, viz. the FAScIA 
LarTaA, which ſee. Dr. Hunter deſcribes this aponeurgſis 
as proceeding from the muſculus faſcia lata, on the ex- 
ternal part of the thigh, and from the gluteus maximus 
on the poſterior part. | 

There other faſciæ, as thoſe: of the legs, which, like 
thoſe of the thighs, cover the muſcles. The ſoles of the 
feet are ſtrong faſciz, which prevent the flexor muſcles 
of the toes being hurt, when we tread. The faſciz on 
the thighs and legs, bind down the muſcles while in 
2 and alſo increaſe their ſtreigth by compreſſing 

nem. | ' 

When matter is formed immediately under any of the 
faſciæ, it cannot point where it is firſt formed, but runs 
under them to ſome diſtance, to gain an exit: to prevent 
inconveniencies from this cauſe, as ſoon as matter can be 
felt under a faſcia, it is right to give it vent immediately, 
and not to wait for its pointing, as in other ſituations; 
when this happens under the temporal muſcle, great dif- 
ficulties attend. See TEMORALIS Musculus. 

APOPALLESIS, | from amonrxrauy to throw off in a 

APOPALSIS, haſty manner. An expulſion of the 
foetus, as in abortions. N 

APOPHLEGMATISMUS, of amo, from, and @aeyua, 
phlegm. A medicine, which by holding it in the mouth, 

romotes a diſcharge of phlegm, ſuch are pellitory root, 
Loefe-radith; &c. In this tribe may be ranked ſnuff, or 
whatever diſcharges a load of ſerum from the head, the 
parts about the throat, &c, when ſolid it is called ma/7?:- 
catorium. Medicines poſſeſſed of this power are called 
apophlenmaticum and commanſum. 

APOPHRADES, from the ſingular anogpas, unfortu- 
nate. Thoſe days in which an acute diſtemper comes to 
a fatal criſis, or no crifis at all. SM 

APOPHTHARMA. A medicine to procure abortion. 

APOPHTHORA. An abortion. From arogleipo, to 
corrupt. 

APOPHYADES. The ramification of the veins. 
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appendix. 
another. 


to, or proceeds from another, as boug 
in anatomy it moſtly ſignifies the projection of a bone 


projectura, and protuberantia. 


So P. Agineta calls 


APOLLINARIS. True nightſhade, alſo black len- 


Apo 


APOPHYAS, of amo, from, and obo, 


to gr; 
Any thing that grows to, LONG 


or proceeds from 


APOPHYSIS, from amogua, to produce ; 


* a or from g. 
and Pu, to grow. An appendix.” An 5 


thing that grows 
S and bra 
nches; 
It is alſo called probole, echphy/is, proceſſus, products 
APOPHYSIS GRACILIS. 
neck of the malleus in the ear. 
APOPLECTA. A name for the internal jugular yet 
which aſcends by the fide of the aſpera arteria. 
APOPLECTICA. Medicines againſt the apopler 
ſo called inſtead of antipoplectica. Vogel ſays i; % 
continued fever coming on upon an apoplexy. 
APoPLECTICA VENA. See JUGULAREs VEN. 
APOPLEXIA, ſrom ar97anvow, to /trike or knock daun 
or - ſmite ſuddenly; the Tatins call it attonitus myrlu; 
The APOPLEXY. It is alſo called /ideratio, attmnity; 
Rees palperia. | 
r. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 
roſes, and the order comata. He alſo takes notice of nine 
ſpecies, beſides thoſe inſtances in which it is ſymptomatic, 
viz. Iſt. Apoplexia ſanguinea, with ſigns of an univerſy 
plethora, and chiefly of fulneſs in the head. 24. % 
plexia ſeroſa, which happens generally in aged and leu- 
cophlegmatic people. 3d. Apoplexia hydrocephalica; ſce 
HyYDROCEPHALUS. 4th. Apoplexia atrabilaria, obſerved 
in perſons diſpoſed to melancholy. 5th. Apoplexia trau- 
matica; when the head is hurt by violent external force, 
oth. Apoplexia venenata, from poiſonous matters, 
whether externally applied, or internally taken. 7th. 
Apoplexia mentalis; from paſſions of the mind. Sth. 
Apoplexia cataleptica, in which the reſpiration is not 
{tertorous, and though the limbs maintain any accidental 
poſition, yet they give way to external force applied to 
them. gth. Apopleæia ſuffocata, See SuBMERSIO, which 
happens in caſes of hanging and drowning. See Cano. 
An apoplexy is a ſudden privation of all ſenſe and volun- 
tary motion; the pulſe, at the ſame time, being kept up, 
but reſpiration is oppreſſed. A deep fleep, with inſenſ- 
bility, and ſnorting, ſeem to be conſtant attendants. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, 'The apoplexy is that diſeaſe in which 
the whole of the external and internal ſenſes, and the 
whole of the voluntary motions, are in ſome degree abo- 
liſhed 3 while reſpiration and the action of the heart con- 
tinue to be performed. To the definition of apypiex), | 
he adds, that the abolition of the powers of ſenſe and mo- 
tion, is in ſome degree only; meaning by this, to im- 
ply, that under the title of apoplexy, are comprehended 
thoſe diſeaſes, which, as differing from it in degree only, 
cannot, with a view either to pathology or practice, be 
properly diſtinguiſhed from it. Such are the difealcs 
named carus, cataphora, coma, and lethargus. Lon: 
mius obſerves, that this diſorder is generally uſhered i 
by ſudden and acute pains in the head, vertigo, dimne' 
of ſight, grinding the teeth during fleep, a coldneſs 0! 
the whole body, eſpecially the extremities ; then, 5 
though thunder- ſtruck, the patient falls down ſometume 
with ſhrieks; immediately after the eyes are init, 4 
ſnorting comes on, the difficulty of breathing is g1e% 
endangering ſuffocation, the breaſt ceaſes to heave uit as 
if it was bound in cords; ſenſe and voluntary motion 9 
entirely loſt. | 
There are different ſpecies of apoplexies, which demand 
our utmoſt attention, as the cure is very different in cat's 
particularly the two firſt, the others agreeing more w 
the ſecond. The firſt is the ſanguineous apop/cn!s 
which we find a ſtrong full pulſe, a red and bloated vii" 
the patient's neck ſwelled, an oppreſſed loud reipiran” 
with a little hoarſeneſs. This ſpecies prevails among“ 
the robuſt who have much blood, loaded with crafſam-"” 
tum. The ſecond is the ſerous apop/cxy, in which By 
ſymptoms are, in general, like thoſe in the former pooh 
except that the pulſe is weaker, the countenance Fi 
or at leaſt far leſs ruddy, and the breathing leſs oppre : 
The third is the ſpaſmodic apoplexy z the fame ſigns —_— 
this as are uſual in the ſecond ſpecies, only it is _ 
removed, and rarely degenerates into a pally- {7 
fourth is the ſymptomatic, ſuch as from flatus 1 7 
ſtomach, the gout, &c. 
The remote cauſe is a plethora, 


The apophyſis of the 


the antecedent cauſe 13 
ſome 
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mmotion of body or of mind, as from vio- 
inking, paſſions of the mind, &c. 
ſe hard dri 85 P | l 
lent —_ te cauſe is a compreſſion of the brain. The 
the immec x" th, for a general and principal cauſe, an in- 
ſanguine0us nent the ſerous a defective BS 3 and the 
{ed vital heat 3— the 1ET . oF 
| crea”. des have ſome cauſe which renders the diffuſion 
aber Þ my 3 irregular, whence ſpaſms, which are a 
of the ye ſe of this diſorder. It ſhould be remembered 
e N ſſamentum of the blood is the attractor 
here, o_ Tos. thi nerves conduct it, and the brain is 
12 = a] reſervoir : various cauſes may determine this 
L ntities to a particular part than what is 
| fire in bree * diſcharge of its functions, or it may 
necefary ir le 2 * ordinary ſpeed and force 
one and in proportion to the quantity, or the velocity 
kit. in the apopleCtic ſtroke, the part to which it is 
[5 nd will ſuffer, both as to ſuddenneſs and danger 
r it be determined thus to the heart and arteries, 
circulation would be ſtopped, _ _ 19 me 
F conſequence 3 but directed to the ſeat o * ation, an 
the origin of all voluntary 1 = ; wY exy = on 
aduced. The SEROUS APOPLEXY _ oy i 5 ord an i 5 
brincipal cauſe too, a defect of vital heat, w wm e 
WT :cdundancy of ſerum, to which this ſpecies is uſually at- 
W :cibuted: farther, the craſſamentum not being able to at- 
W tract the degree of heat requiſite for the due diſtenſion 
ol the cells of the cellular membrane, and the contraction 
ol the fibres, occurring circumſtances eaſily deprive par- 
W ticular parts of their heat, and cauſe it to ruſh with 
violence on ſome other; and a ſuddenly deficient diſtri- 
bution of the vital fluid produces ſimilar effects, in ſome 
W inſtances, to an exceſſive one. And, as to all other 
W ſpecies, which indeed are but ſymptomatic, it is as the 
W morbid cauſe, hath an influence on the heat with reſpect 
W to its diſtribution, that it is productive of this diſeaſe. 
Dr. Cullen thinks that the proximate cauſe is, in gene- 
WE 72], whatever interrupts the motion of the nervous power, 
whether from the brain or to it. Of apoplexies from in- 
ternal cauſes, he thinks the motion of the nervous power 
is interrupted by ſome compreſſion on the origin of the 
W nerves; and this compreſhon 1s occaſioned by an accumu- 
@ lation of blood in the veins of the head. In apoplexies 
from external cauſes, the motion of the nervous power 
zs interrupted by directly deſtroying its mobility; as when 
mephitic air, ſumes from charcoal, & c. are admitted to 
| the nerves. TE | 
From an attention to the ſymptoms of an apoplexy, and 
dhe appearances obſerved on difleQing thoſe to whom it 
W 1d proved fatal, the brain is moſt probably its ſeat. 
| Wepter, in his hiſtories of thoſe ſubjects, obſerves, that 
| the veſlels in their brains were often ruptured, or very 
& turgid; at other times the ventiicles of the brain were 
led with a watery humour; or a portion of ſerum, &c. 
as found betwixt the brain and its membranes. 
Old men, the indolent, —thoſe who indulge in gluttony 
or drunkenneſs, —thort-necked people, are the moſt ſub- 
| ject to r plexy, | 
Tlis diforder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its ſpecies, and 
| lo from thoſe other maladies to which it bears a reſem- 
| lance. The ſanguine apoplexy muſt be diſtinguiſned 
from the ſerous and the ſymptomatic, and each from one 
other; and apoplexies muſt be diſtinguiſhed from a le- 
sh an epilepſy, hyſteric ſuffocations, a palſy, a ca- 
rus a catalephs, and ſyncope. | 
he danger ſeems to be chieſly proportioned to the dif- 
| *culty of reſpiration 3 if it is tolerably eaſy, and the pa- 
ant can ſwallow, there is good hope; but if reſpiration 
CE? difficult, or intermittent, and what is given the pa- 
ii to drink, returns immediately by the noſe, a reco- 
i hardly to be effected. 


"ig Woke been attacked with any kind of apo- 
| larperou N to relapſes, each of which are more 
* waaß 5 the preceding; to prevent which due re- 
bay be u X had to all that can conduce thereto, that it 
Miticat t ed : luppers, hot rooms, violent exerciſe, 
contin zun the ſun, going to bed late, long ſleeps, 
wbeſo Sin the cold, eſpecially if the feet are ſubject 
> and whatever is ſuſpected to diſpoſe to this diſ- 


order m 
ln a ee attended to, and prevented. 


| e Cure, in caſe of the ſanguine ſpecies 
imm 2 8 P 
ih 4. uncover the patient's head, raiſe it up a8 
ar, Pollble, and give him the advantage of freſh 


ſome great co 
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If it can conveniently be done, bleed, ad deliquium, 


to reduce the vital heat; ten or ſixteen ounces may be taken 


away immediately, and the ſame quantity may be repeated 
in an hour or more, according as the pulſe will admit. 
Some aſſert an extraordinary efficacy from opening the 
temporal artery during the fit. Dr. 6 llen obſerves, that, 
when an attack of apoplexy is immediately threatened, 
blood-letting is certainly the remedy to be depended on, 
and blood ſhould be taken largely, if it can be done from 
the jugular vein, or the At, artery- But, when no 
threatening turgeſcence appears, the obviating plethora is 
beſt effected by leeches applied to the temples, or ſcari- 
fications of the hind head: and theſe are more ſafe than 
general bleedings. When there are manifeſt ſymptoms 
of a plethoric ſtate in the veſſels of the head, a ſeton, 
or pea iſſue, near the head, may be very uſeful in obvi- 
ating the turgeſcence of the blood. 

Lenient clyſters, with a table ſpoonful of common ſalt 
in each, ſhould be given as ſpeedily as poſſible, and re- 
peated every three or four hours until proper means can 
be adminiſtered by the mut. | 

Cooling medicines ſhould be given as ſoon as they can 
be ſwallowed, let the firſt be a brilk but cooling purge 
with nitre. | 

In the fit, ſome afſert that a handful of common ſalt, 
diſſolved in a pint of water, if poured down the patient's 


throat, will ſpeedily recover him : the trial is eaſy, and 


nothing to be feared in caſe of failure. 

Bliſters may be applied all over the feet. Dr. Cullen 
prefers the application of them to the head. 

Keep the patient ſtill and calm, and let his diet be 
aqueous, and ſuch as affords the leait nouriſhment. 

In the ſerous kind, bleeding is rarely to be admitted, 
but purging with the tinct. aloes (or ſuch like) will be ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary, as ſoon as the patient can be made to 
iwallow, and repeat the doſe every third day. 

Raiſe his head high, as already adviſed, and try to 
pour down the ſolution of common ſalt, above hinted at. 

Wrap the feet warm in hot flannels. 4 | 

Clyſters may be repeated twice a day, and made as di- 
rected in the ſanguine apoplexy. 

Dr. George Fordyce thinks that the compreſſion pro— 
ducing apopley, ſeldom or never ariſes from the ſerous 
part of the blood being extravaſated, or, &c. but adds, 
whether blood or ſerum be the cauſe, the ſame methods 
mult be purſued for. relief; and beſides bleeding, to , 
lieve the brain, he urges the advantage of purging, which 
he ſays diminiſhes the circulation from the brain as well 
as from the inteſtines. The more active purgatives he 
recommends, and to repeat them ſo as to keep up the ſe- 
cretion that way. | 

Apply bliſters to the ſhoulders, and on the fleſhy parts 
of the legs. | 

Volatile ſpirits, with valerian, aromatics, and ferru- 
gineous medicines, are to be directed. Theſe, as indeed 
all ſtimulants, are leaſt hazardous and moſt uſcful, when 
the fit 1s not preſent. | 

The diet muſt be light, but cordial and nouriſhing. _ 

In groſs habits muſtard-ſeed may be ſwallowed whole 
two or three times a day, to the quantity of a table ſpoon- 
ful each doſe. Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely. | 

In the ſpaſmodic, or other ſymptomatic kinds of apo- 
plexies, an attention to the general habit of body, and the 
nature of the diſeaſe attending, will lead moſt directly 
to the cure. | 

Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning as a powerful 

aſſiſtant in the cure of apoplexzes, by taking off a degree 
of preſſure from the brain. See his obſervations on this 
ſubject, in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. page 300, &c. 
Caolius Aurelianus. Lommii Opuſc. Aureum, Are— 
tæus, Philumenus, Galen, Paulus /Egineta, Baglivi, 
Boerhaave, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 
Tiffot's Practical Obſ. on the Apopleny. Brookes's and the 
London Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ili. 
edit. iv. | | 

APOLEXIA CATALEPTICA. See CATALEPSIS. 

APOPSYCHIA. The greateſt degree of a lipo- 
thymy. | 

AOR Rx IS. A play with balls in the gymnaſtic 
exerciſes. | 

APORIA. See ALYSMUS. 

APORRHCA. Contagion, efluvium. 


APOSCEPARNISMUS, 23 ano, from, and ou;- 
2 


T preg, 
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#apvetey to ſirike with a hatchet. A ſpecies of frac-| 
ture, when part of a bone is chipped off, alſo called de- 
n/c1atio. 

APOSCHASIS, 
APOSCHASMUS, 
exro, an N x, to ſcar yy. | 

470 MIA, 5 8 A loathing of food. 

APO SIT Ol, Thoſe who are averſe to food. 

APOSPHACELISIS, from are, from opaxcaS-, a 
ſphacelus. A mortification of the fleſh in wounds or frac- 
tures, cauſed by too tight bandage. 

APOSPHAGMA, called alſo hypo/phagma, according 
to Galen's interpretation of the ſenſe in which Hippo- 
crates uſed the term, it is the fæces ready for ſtraining, 
or after they have been ſtrained: and alſo according to 
Pliny it is applicable to the blood of an animal whoſe 
throat is cut, and flows into a veſſel placed underneath, 
is therein received, and by different proceſſes formed into 
food. + | 
APOSPONGISMUS. It is the uſing of a ſponge 
either dry or moiſt, for the deterging of the filth from 
the ſkin, or for other ends. 

APOSTAGMA, The ſweet liquor that diſtils 

APOSTALAGMA. I from png ar they are 

reſſed. | | 

8 APOSTASIS, from a#irnuy to abſcede. It is when 
a fragment of bone comes away by a fracture. Hip- 
pocrates uſes the word alſo, firſt, when a diſtemper paſſes 
off by ſome outlet, and this is an apgſtaſis by excretion: 
ſecondly, when the morbific matter, by its own weight, 
falls and ſettles on every part, this is an apo/ta/rs by ſet- 
tlement : thirdly, when one diſeaſe turns to another, this 
is an apo/ta/is metaſtaſis. So Pliny calls the apoſterna. 

APOSTAXIS. Hippocrates uſes the word to expreſs 
a diſtillation of blood from the noſe. It means any diſ- 
tillation or defluxion of humours. 

AbOSTEMA, from aq@irnu, to disjoin. The ſame as 
ABSCESSUS, which ſee; or from ano, ab, and inp, to, 
to ſtand. EO 

APOSTEMATIAL. So Aretæus calls thoſe who, from 
an inward abſceſs, void pus downwards. : 

APOSTOLORUM (UnGT.) The APOSTLES OINT- 
MENT, ſo called becauſe it is made with twelve ingredients, 
excluſive of the oil and vinegar z/ called alſo dodecaphar- 
macum. 

R Tereb. Venet. rezin. flay. ceræ. flay. gum ammon. 
AA, 3 xiv. rad. ariſtol. L. gum. oliban. & bdel. dd. 3 vi. 
gum. myrrh. & galban. aa. 3 is. gum. opoponac. 3 iii. 
æruginis ris. 3 ii. litharg. 3 ix. ol. olivar. Ib ii. acet. q. 
ſ. gummi. ſolv. | 

APOS'CROPHE, from arereneo, to turn away. Thus 
P. Agineta expreſſes an averſion to food. _ | 

APOSYRMA, See ABRASIo, from anoovg, to rub off. 

 APOTHECA, from ano7iOnwi,, to lay aſide or repoſit. 
A ſhop where medicines are fold; allo a gallypot, 
whence 

APOTHECARIUS. A preparer of medicines, or'an 
apothecary. | 

APOTHEGM. A maxim, axiom, or ſtanding rule. 

APOTHERAPIA. A perfect cure, alſo a particular 
ſort of exerciſe uſed for health. | 

APOTHERAPEUTICA. That part of medicine 
which teaches concerning the apotherapia. 

APOTHERMUM. An acrimonious kind of pickle, 
as with muſtard, vinegar, &c. 

APOTHESIS, from arolf$ywr, to repo/it, or from azo 
and Tidyui, to place. The reduction of a diſlocated bone. 

APOTHLIMMA. The dregs, or the expreſſed juice 
of a plant. | 

APOTOCOS. ABORTIVE. 

APOTRO PNA, or APOTROPAIA. See AMULETA. 

APOZEMA, from artec, to bil. A decoction. 

APOZYMOS, from Cuun, to ferment. Fermented. 

APPARA'TUS, from appares, to appear, or be ready 
at hand. In ſurgery, it is the collection and regular diſ- 

oſition of all the inſtruments neceſſary for the exerciſe 
of the art, or of any particular operation. The word is 

applied alſo to chemiſtry. 

The greater and leſſer apparatus. See LITHOTOMIA. 

APPENDICULA VERMIFORMIS, or ca&c:. On 
one ſide of the bottom of the coecum, lies an appendix 
reſembling a ſmall inteſtine, nearly of the ſame length 


A ſcarification, a ſlight ſuper- 
ficial inciſion on the ſkin, from 


— 
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with the cœcum, but more ſlender. It is thus called 


from its reſemblance to an earth-worm. 
diameter 1s about a quarter of an inch. 


Its co 


7g" B 
mity it opens into the bottom of the een pro 15 
, 0 


2 is cloſed. Its ſtructure is like 
teſtines in general; its internal coat is foll; 
that of the duodenum, and is reticular rg. like 
not known; it is alſo called .additamentum colli. ad. 
. ee hs Fag-ay non grow to Or upon, or from 
appendo, to hang by or to any thing, 8 
Arorhvsle. et RT” WOO _ 
APPENSIO. The ſuſpenfi 
3 penhon of a broken arm in , 
APPETENTIA, I ArpeETITE. In a gene a 
APPETITUS, 1 the inclination o wy 1 
wards any particular thing: but in the common 2 5 
tation it is a deſire of food, and of this appetite ther 
two kinds, viz. hunger and thirſt. 57 
APPET TITUS CANINUS. See Burma, 
APPLUDA. The chaff of millet, panicum, and ſefy. 
mum. | 
APPREHENSIO. A name of the cata! 
tilepſis, which ſee. Den hs 
 APPREHENSORIUM. See AN TIIEPSI᷑. 
APPROPRIATIO. That action of the natural hex 
or vital flame, by which the fluids are ſo united with the 
ſolids of our bodies, as to enable them to perform their 
functions. Medicines are appropriated when calcula 
for a particular part of the body. 
APRONIA. BLACK BRION x. 
NIGRA. | 
— APPROXIMATIO. A method of cure by tranſplant 
ing a diſeaſe into an animal or vegetable, by way of in- 
mediate contact. | 
— APROXIS. An herb, ſo called by Pythagoras, which 
is ſaid to take fire at a diſtance, like the naphtha. 
APSINTHATUM, from ayiy0:9v, wormwood. A 
ſort of drink accommodated to the ſtomach. 
APSYCHIA. See LIPOTHYMuIA. 
APTYSTOS, from a, neg. and ue, to ſpit. An 


that of the in. 


See BRYONIA 


epithet for diſorders in which ſpitting, though an uſull 


ſymptom is yet wanting, as in what is called a dry aſthna, 
a dry pleuriſy, &c. 

AP UA, called alſo aphya. The fiſh called Ax chor. 
They are taken near Genoa and Provence, and are pick- 
led in ſalt. When pickled they are ſaid to warm the 
ſtomach, and to promote an appetite. 

APULOTICUS. See EPULoTICA. 

APYETOS, from à neg. and voy, pus. An epithet 
for a tumor that will not ſuppurate. 

APYRENOMELE. See APYROMELE. 

APYREXIA. The abſence of a fever. 

APYRINA. The currant vine. 

 APYROMELE. A probe without a button: 2 mn 
lotris; called alſo apyronomele. | | | 

APYRON, from a neg. and , fire. A name of 
ſulphur vivum; alſo of the Æthiops mineralis, when 
prepared without fire. | | 

APYROTHIUM. A name of ſulphur vivum. 

AQUA. WATER. A body, with other conſtituent 
hath, in all its parts, an attractive and coheſive force; 
if this coheſion is ſo weak that the gravitation of pat 
brings them to a level when left by themſelves, it is called 
a fluid; and the fluid we call water, it is a colourleſs ir- 
lipid, inodorous, uninflammable one, ſtrongly related t9 
both air and earth, but more ſo to the laſt, for it read! 
abſorbs them, as they abſorb it. It owes its fluidity te 
certain degree of heat, ſince with a heat, two-thirds le 
than that of our blood, it congeals; and with about ti 
the heat of our blood, it boils, beyond which it canndt 
be made hotter. 

Mater is more compreſſible in winter than in ſum 
contrary to moſt, if not all other flnids; it is allo elajtiC- 
See Philoſ. Tranf. vol. Iii. p. 640. Its fluidity Boerlaae 
attributes to the fire which it contains. 

It is a circumſtance of importance towards ſucceſs in 
the cure of many diſorders, to be acquainted with the 
qualities of the water, which is generally uſed by the Fr 
tients. The change of air hath often received the credit 
of a cure, which was the ſole effect of a change © 
water. | 8 

Whatever are the qualities of water, it retains then 
though it hath been boiled, or even undergone, wk 


a l 5 . N 
other materials, the action of fermentation, a5 1 _— . 


s. Many chronica! diſeaſes owe their riſe to this fluid, 
ing. it is rarely ſuſpected to be the cauſe of ill health. 
though 1 f the moſt healthy is loaded with earthy 

ter, and as water is the only diluter of what we re- 
* into our ſtomachs, if it is not pure, but already ſur- 
ceive ed with mineral contents, it cannot diſſolve and 

= F the recrementitious parts of our fluids ; and 
thus water is a negative cauſe at leaſt of diſeaſes. 

5 che ſoftneſs and the purity of water its ſalutary ef- 
fects depend. "hs 3 . 

Good water is known by readily mixing with ſoap and 
not curdling therewith 3 and by quickly boiling peaſe, 

ulle, &c. ſoft and tender; and it keeps beſt in large 
veſſels in cold places, and in earthen or glaſs veſſels. 

Though ill effects are produced by an exceſs in the uſe 
of it, yet if moderately drank, it aſſiſts digeſtion, quenches 
thirſt, is an univerſal vehiclefor ſolid food, it dilutes the 
fluids, corrects acrimony, promotes fluid ſecretions, and 
if any medicine can challenge the name of catholicon, it 
7 Madd water may be cleared by adding two or three 
grains of alum to each pint, and thus the water is not in- 
jured. If hard, it may be rendered ſoft by adding ten 
prains of the ſalt of tartar to each pint, after which it 
will be both agreeable and free from all inconveniences. 
In want of the falt of tartar, chalk may be added. 

River water is the beſt for ſhort voyages; but the ſpring 
water, being longer before it putrifies, anſwers better for 
long ones. . 

ann waters, water in which is much melted ſnow 
or ice, dew, water from mines and high rocks, ſuch as 
riſes in low flat lands, and particularly from ſprings, in 
which are an unctuous, earthy, bituminous matter at the 
bottom, are bad: but good waters are obtained from 
ſprings which are on high lands, that conſiſt much of a 
clean earth and gravelz from the clouds, by rain falling 
rat a diſtance from great towns; rivers and rivulets; but 
= thediſtilled is the moſt pure, and a regular drinking of it 

= would doubtleſs be as beneficial as any of the molt cele- 
brated mineral waters. See Dr. Fr. Clifton's tranſlation 
of Hippocrates on Air, ater, and Situation. 

AQUA SULPHURATA. See GAS SULPHURIS. 

— - Salis. See CIRCULATUM:« 

Aquz MEDICINALEs. MEDICINAL WATERS. | 

The medicinal or mineral waters participate more or 
leſs of the earthy, ſaline, &c. matters over which they 
run in their ſubterraneous paſſages, and with ſome pre- 
vailing ingredient from which they receive their names. 

Mineral! waters contain, 

I. Acips. Of theſe none are pure except fixed air; 
and all mineral waters that are acid, are ſo from this air. 
'The muriatic acid is the moſt frequently met with in 
waters, but it is always combined with the mineral fixed 
alkaline falt. 'The nitrous acid is rarely met with in 
waters, occaſionally it is found on the ſurface of the earth, 
produced from the ſullage of towns. The vitriolic acid; 
a iq always FEE with phlogiſton, earth, alkaline 

z Or metal, 

2, ALKALIES, The foſſil alkaline ſalt is the only alkaline 

matter found in waters, in a ſeparate ſtate: it is alſo 
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7. SULPHUR: This is never in water, otherwiſe than 
in a ſtate of hepar. Calcareous earths, and alkaline ſalts, 
are the mediums to render it miſcible with water. See 
Dr. Prieſtley's Experiments for impregnating mineral wa- 
ters with fixed air; and Dr, Brockleſby's Fxperiments on 
Seltzer water, inſerted in the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iv. Dr. Walker's Theſis de Agua ſulphurea Harrows 
gatenſi, 1770. 

Au ALKALIN T. ALKALINE WATERS. | 
The waters of thoſe ſprings which afford alkaline con- 
tents, are more or lefs charged with the mineral alkaline 


falt, or with a calcareous earth, which they diſcover in 


the reſiduum left after evaporation. Of this kind are the 
waters of Upminſter, Brentwood, Weal, Seltzer, and 
Tilbury, which laſt is the ſtrongeſt of the kind in Eng- 
land; a quart of it may be taken in a day againſt crudities 
and acidities in the primæ viz, alvine fluxes, and other 
diſorders from debility of the fibres. 

Aux CATHARTIC & AMARE. BITTER PURGING 
WATERS, | 

The dry matter left on evaporating theſe waters conſiſts 
of the ſal catharticus amarus, intermixed with different 
earths, of which the magneſia alba is the principal, and 
in ſome inſtances a ſmall portion of other ſaline matters. 
The quantity of falt in different waters is from 3 iii. to 
i. fs. of falt in a gallon. Of this kind are the waters at 
Northaw, Streatham, Barnet, Alford, Colcheſter, Lam- 
beth, and Dulwich : but more remakable for their ſtrength 
are the ſucceeding, from a pint of which the following 
proportions of their medicinal contents were left on eva- 
porating them. | | 
From 15 i. of Epſom water there remained forty grains; 
of Acton fifty grains; of Cheltenham fixty-four grains; 
of Kilburn ſixty-four grains; of Jeſſop's well near Kingſton 
ſeventy-two grains. | 

The doſes of theſe waters are from }þ i. to ih; iii. to be 
drank a little at a time until the whole is conſumed. If 
taken as alteratives, they may be mixed with milk, whey, 
wine, &c. and drank as common drink, not excecding 
ſuch a quantity as juſt keeps the bowels lax. 

The active parts of theſe purging waters being ſepa- 
rated at great diſtances by the water in which they float, 
prevents their coming into contact with the ſtomach in 
great numbers at once, by which the nauſea, griping, 
ſickneſs, &c. is prevented, which happens when the ac- 
tive parts of a medicine is compriſed in a narrow com- 
paſs, as in ſmall draughts made in the ſhops; fo they 
purge without waſting the ſpirits, or hurting the appetite. 
If they create flatulence, griping, or other uneaſineſs 
in the bowels, a little brandy, or any aromatic tincture 
taken with them, prevents ſuch effects. 

Au . CHALYBEATZ. CHALYBEATE or STEEL 
WATERS. | 

They diſcover their irony contents by ſtriking a purpliſh 
or bluiſh black colour on the addition of powdered galls 
though if the quantity of acid in the water is conſiderable, 
then aſtringents give no notice of the iron: but a tinc- 
ture made with Pruſſian blue by digeſting it in volatile al- 
kaline ſpirits, ſucceeds univerſally, and a blue colour is 
produced on mixing it with any water in which iron is a 


found in combination. The vegetable fixed alkali is] part, or the whole of its mineral contents. 


rarely found, and then only in a very ſmall quantity, 
produced by accident from putrefaction. 
5 33 Calcareous earth, the earth of alum, and 
tile mY a, The calcareous is in union with the vi- 
ER: wy , ms is the gypſum. The aluminous earth is 
kgs j Ca 15 aluminous, but in union with the vitri- 
3 e magneſia alba is in the ſea-water, Ep- 
Later, and all the waters that contain the ſal cathart. 


amarus. . 22 k . . 
* aus. Sometimes the acid in union with an earth is 
e fixed air. 


4. Foss11, OoII. 


petroleum, The inflammable foſſil oils, are naphtha, 


I Barbadoes tar, Britiſh oil, &c. all which are . 
It on the ſurface of different waters, as well as in | caſes where the one is adviſeable, the other may be admi- 


rocks, &c. 
5. Mertars, 
n others, 

les being t 


evidence, 


lixed air, or the vitriolic acid. 
* NEUTRAL SALTS. 


except the common ſalt, and Glauber's ſalt. 


\ ters 


Of theſe, copper is ſound in ſome, iron 


Theſe waters differ extremely in their contents; in 
ſome they reſemble the vitriol of iron, as in the Hart- 
fell waters; in others they are a mixture of the mineral 
fixt alkaline ſalt with the vitriol of iron; ſome again con- 
tain much oker, &c. | 
The ſpontaneous ſeparation of the iron, which hap- 
pens in many of theſe waters, is owing to the Joſs of 
their fixed air. It is this air that is the ſolvent of the 
iron in them, and alſo that cauſes the ſparkling and 
ſprightly taſte obſerved in them whulit freſh. See ACI- 
DULZ. 

Their uſe is the ſame with that of iron itſelf; in all 


niſtered. See FERRUM. 


The moſt proper ſeaſons for drinking them are the 
warmer months, and when the weather is clear and dry, 


None are found in mineral wa- | During their uſe, the patient ſhould ſup early, uſe mo- 


derate exerciſe, and riſe early in the morning. 


Of 


„ee 4 pony . 
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From one to three points may be drank in a day, the 
e reports of arſenic and other metallic | ſame precautions being obſerved as when the artificial 
he contents of natural ſprings, are without | preparations of iron are taken. 

. a Oth co er 1 ; 2 
with either pper and iron are in a ſtate of union 
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Of this ſort of waters are thoſe of Pyrmont, Spa, Tun- 
bridge, Hampſtead, Iſlington, Hartfell, &c. The Pyr- 
mont and Tunbridge are the beſt. | : 

For making an artificial chalybeate water, ſee BUXTON 
WATER. 

AqQuz SULPHURE, vel THERME. SULPHUREOUS 
WATERS Or HOT-BATHS. 

'Theſe receive their name from their ſulphureous im- 
pregnation, and their heat. Their heat is from the mix- 
ture of ſulphur and iron in the beds through which they 
flow. See Dr. Cheyne's Treatiſe on the Bath Water. 

Sulphur in its whole ſubſtance is contained in ſome wa- 
ters; in others, as in the hot ſprings of Taeplitz, there is 
not any; and ſeveral that have the fetid ſmell of ſulphur, 
poſſeſs no more of it than is in the vapour which ariſes 
from the ſolutions of ſulphur during its precipitation with 
acids. 
to differ chiefly only as the iron or the ſulphur predomi- 
nates in them; where the ſulphur predominates, they are 
hotter, more nauſeous, and purgative. | 

The three principle European hot waters, are thoſe of 
 Aix-la-Chapelle, Bourbon, and Path. The firſt abounds 
more eminently with ſulphur, which makes its heat, nau- 
ſeouſneſs, and purgative quality ſo great, that but few 


people can bear it. The ſecond is of a middle nature. | 


And the laſt, by not partaking ſo much of the ſulphur, and 
more of the iron, 1s leſs offenſive, and more agreeable in 
1ts operations. | | 

In England, the beſt waters of this kind are thoſe at 
Bath and Buxton. See BATHoNIZ & BRISTOLIENSIò 
AQUZ. There are ſeveral others beſide, whoſe efficacy 
is far from being uſeleſs, though ſomewhat ſhort of the 
qualities found in thoſe juſt named. The Harrowgate 
and Llandrindod ſulphur-waters ſtand high in the liſt of 
merit. 

Their excellency 1s in their uſefulneſs to' weak ſto- 
machs, that are injured by ſevere attacks from the gout, 
hard drinking, &c. to conſtitutions enfeebled by tedious 
illneſſes: in relieving pains in the limbs; in reſtoring the 
paralytic, and thoſe who labour under nervous diſorders. 
They are alſo uſed to bathe in; and where a total im- 
merſion either cannot be complied with, or is not thought 
neceſſary, they are uſed in the manner of the ſtillicidium. 


In general, wherever the vital heat is defective, they are 


calculated for uſefulneſs; but, where it abounds, they 
ſhould be foreborne; they ſhould not be admitted of in 
any caſes attended with hæmorrhages, though in other re- 
ſpects they may be required. | | 

Dr. James Keil oblerves, that the beſt way of uſing 
mineral waters as alteratives, is to take frequent ſmall. 
draughts. And to this it may be added, that they ſhould 
be_continued a month or two to reap any conſiderable ad- 
vantage. | 
they render the ſtomach uneaſy, omit them, until by 
other means this viſcus is repaired, and the appetite ſome- 
what reſtored. If they cauſe a drowſineſs, put if off by 

exerciſe, and not an indulgence of ſleep. See BATKo- 
NIZ AQUA. | | 

AquezCRETACZ vel Calc. CHALK,or LIME WATERS. 

"Theſe are either natural or artificial. The beſt natural 
ſpring of this kind in England is that at Briſtol; and the 
properelt ſeaſon for drinking it, is from April to Septem- 
ber. | 

They are of uſe to cleanſe the urinary paſſages when ul- 


cerated, for which purpoſe they ſhould be drank freely and | 


conſtantly; indeed, in molt internal ulcerations, they are 
of conſiderable ſervice; the Briſtol water is found peculi- 
arly eſficacious in ſpaſmodic complaints, and in ſuch as 
take their riſe from the acrimony of the humours; and, in 
the diabetes, it 1s eſteemed a ſpecific, if applied to in its 


early ſtages: in conſumptions, it is extremely beneficial z | 


if applied to in the early period of thoſe complaints. 

Whatever advantages theſe waters poſſeſs, perhaps they 
may not exceed a proper ule of lime water, if it is made 
freſh each time it is to be drank, and is ſwallowed whilſt 
the heat remains which ariſes ; from the ebullition of the 
uin | 

Aux CUPREX, CUPREOUS or COPPERY WATERS. 
There are ſprings of water which are impregnated with 
copper, ſuch are the ſprings at Neuſol in Hungary, and 
at Wicklow in Ireland. They are little different from a 
ſolutipn of the vitriol of copper in common water: ſome 


of theſe ſprings afford vitriol on evaporating them duly. | 
8 7 
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However, as above obſerved, moſt hot waters ſeem 


eſſential oil of the ſubjects diſtilled wi 


_ diſcharged. 


Copper is precipitated from theſe waters by addine .. 

of — 3 Extremely flight im —— of 2 
per in any waters are e by their ſtaining ali, 
ed iron, when immerſed therein, of a copper . ; 
by ſtaining a blue with volatile alkaline ſpirits. The 
waters have been uſed as external detergents, but 1 
practice ſeems totally to neglect them. e 

'Theſe are not uſed in medicine. 

See Hippocrates de Are, Aquis, & Locis. Percivab 
Eſſays Med. & Exp. 2d edit. Dr. William Heberder! 
Obſervations on the Maters in and about London i 
ſerted in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. For the anal ; 
fis and uſes of particular waters, ſee Dr. Rutty's Synopk, 

Au PAVOR. The ſame as hydrophobia. f 

A STILLATITIZ SIMPLICES. The fimple gif. 
led waters, now called only aquæ the word ſimplex 1 
omitted, viz. Agua menthæ piperitidis, &c. 

Diſtilled waters are only water impregnated with the 
, them. When 
more oil is brought over than the water can take uy, i 
ſwims at the top, or ſinks to the bottom, and is to be {. 
parated by a funnel. Cohobating may anſwer for obtain. 
ing more eſſential oil, but it does not increaſe the ſtrength | 
of the water firſt diſtilled. And ſuch plants as do not 
ſufficiently impregnate the water at the firſt diſtilling are 
improper ſubjects for this operation; other methods are 
to be ufed to obtain their virtues See DIsTILLAT10. 

Diſtilled waters are extemporaneouſly made with the 
olea ſacchara, or with the eſſential ſalts. See OLEO Sac. 
CHARUM, CARMEsS EAU DE, and ACEToOSA. 

When ſimple waters are uſed alone, or as the principal 
medicine, they are agreeable enough; but when uſed on- 
ly as vehicles for other more powerful remedies, diſtilled 
water is by far more elegant; and as but few of the ſimple 
waters are of ſufficient efficacy to be uſed alone, they are H 
hardly worth the trouble of making. MH 

Aquz STILLATITIZ SPIRITUOSZ. Spirituous diſti. F 
pes waters, now called only ſpiritus, viz. /piritus pulegi, 

Ce | | 

All the virtues of diſtilled waters are owing to the eſſen- 
tial oil they take up. Spirit of wine differs from water in 
this, it keeps all the oil that riſes with it perfectly diflolred 
m a limpid ſtate: but yet as ſpirit of wine boils in about 
one-fiſth leſs of heat than water does, it 1s an improper 
vehicle for ſubſtances that require the heat of boiling wo- 
ter. Thus in diſtilling cinnamon with a proof ſpirit, the 
ſpirit riſes with very little flavour of the cinnamon, but 
whenthe water follows, it brings with it the oil of this ſpice, 

Diſtilled ſpirituous watersare of the proof ſpirit ſtrength, 
and formerly were called compound waters, in contradil- 
tinction to thoſe that conſiſt only of ſimple or common 
watcr. The moſt agreeable ſpirituous waters are made by 
uſing a pure rectiſied ſpirit of wine, covered with a proper 
quantity of pure water. - 

When the diſtilled liquor is as ſtrong as rectified ſpur! 
of wine, it is called diſtilled /pir/t. See CARMES EAU DE. 

Aqua MARINA. SEA WATER. | 

It contains, beſides the common alimentary ſalt, a por- 
tion of the bitter purging ſalt, which remains diſſohed 
after the common ſalt ha g. cryſtallized ; and after tie 
bitter purging ſalt hath been ſeparated, there remains 4 

mall portion of a pungent ſaline liquor which refuſes t9 
cryſtallize, and which appears to be a ſolution of the 
earth called magneſia alba in the marine acid. 

The quantity of ſalt in different ſeas, is from about 
one-fifticth to near one-twentieth of the weight of the 
water. In the colder ſeas there is leſs ſalt ; the greateſt 
quantity is in the ſeas under the line. 

In the Engliſh Channel a pint of water yields about 31 
ounce of ſalt. 

Sea water hath been uſed with much ſucceſs in man? 
caſes of grandular ſwellings. Dr. Ruſſel, in his Tre atile 
on Sea Mater, obſerves that in the inflammatory ſtate 0 
theſe ſwellings, when they tend to ſuppurate, it is better 
omitted, until the inflammation abates, or the pus “ 


The doſe is from Ih i. ſs. to {6 ſs. to be drank every Mol 
ing for ſome months. It gently purges, promotes the 
ſecretion in general, "warms, and ſtrengthens. In man! 
caſes, bathing in ſalt water aſſiſts the internal uſe of f 
as a general corroborant, and as a topical diſcutient 27 
antiſeptic. hi: 

On the firſt uſe of this water it creates thirſt, _ 3 


=» 
* AJ © f 
% 
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1 RIA. 
30 ARIUS. IRON. 


i the chaiaza of an egg · 
YH It is allo called agrifolium, ex aculeata baccifera, HUL- 


W i: ;: peeled in June or July, then boiled in water until it 

ö tender, then the water is all drained until it is dry, 
W after which it is piled up with fern, in layers; thus it rots 

WE two or three weeks, or until it becomes a mucilage, then 

WE workcd with the hands in a running water, which ſoon 

W : pot to deſpumate, and, at laſt, taken from thence, and 

W put into another for uſe. Birdlime 1s alſo made of miſleto, 

W and ſeycral other vegetable matters. 

them diſcharge wind and ſlime by ſtool. 

= cury, alio for ſal ammoniac. Paracelſus uſes this werd 


A for ſulphur, and for the philoſopher's ſtone. 


ol ſal ammoniac, and ſublimate, &c. 
oornokuu, & Ganimedis. See AMMONIACI SALIS FLo- 
W £83. —— COELESTIS. It is the panacea, or cure for all 
JLiteaſes. It is prepared of mercury eſſentificated. 


Peeparation made with verdegriſe and ſublimed ſal am- 
| monac, 


| _ for the agallochum. It is that part which 1s next to 


| > luppoſed to reſemble a flying eagle or pigeon, whence 


A U 


effect ſoo 
the doſe, 


cauſe 


culiarly manifeſted where the bones have been carious, 

1 in the TT of worms. r 
U . e | 
acre FALLOPII. 10a 
LA. ARSENIC, or SULPHUR. 

AY ALICULUS. That part of the belly from the 

avel to the pubes. Sometimes it is uſed to expreſs the 
Romach, or the inteſtines. It is the ſame with hypogaſ= 
0A. The abbreviation of aquatilibus. 
AQU ATICUM LENTICULA'TUM, ſee LEnTIBU- 


AQUATUM, vel Aquzum, watery, diluted. Alſo 

AQUE, A ſpecies of PALM TREE. 

AQUEUM. See AQUATUM. 

AQUIDUCUS. See HyDRAG0Gos. 

AQUIFOLIUM, of ais, a prickle, and folium, a leaf. 
VER-TREE, HOLM, or COMMON HOLLY. 

Miller enumerates thirty-three ſpecies. 


It iza prickly buſh ſo commonly known, that a deſcrip- 
tion is unneceflary, Its bark is uſed for making BIRDLIME 


it is beat in a mortar until it is like a dough, after this it is 


[eaves nothing but the pure birdlime. It is then put into 


The berries of the he are warming, ten or twelve of 
AQUILA. Is a chemical name for the ſpirit of Mer- 
for mercurius præcipitatus; and it is a name for arſenic, 


AQUILA ALBA, a name of calomel, of a preparation 
ALBA PHILO- 


VENERIs. A 


Nick A. It is the ſpirit of cobalt. 


Aquila hath many other epithets joined with it, as ru- 
bra, ſalutifera, volens, &c. 


AQUILA. The veins were ſo called which paſs 


1 a 
through the temples into the head. —— LAPIS. See] 


{ETITES, —— LIGNUM. EAGLE wooD. It is generally 
e bark. 
AQUILEGLA, called alſo aquilina, columbina, aquileia, 
ems efteutum, chelidonia ſytveſtris; COLUMBINEs. It is 
egi vulgaris. Lin. 
Tad 2 plant with ſlender reddiſh ſtalks, and bluiſh green 
m ſhape ſomewhat roundiſh, with many ſmall in- 


entat! a 
2 and one or two deep ones; the flower is blue, 
. 6% nike, conſiſting of five or ſix petala, each of which 


us names, It flowers in June. 
: : _ are ſomewhat mucilaginous. 
QUILEIA. See AQUILEGIA. 


AUUILENA LARKsP 
. UR. 
| 40 LINA, See AQUILEGIA, 
405 . North-caſt winds. See ETESLX. 
. e Aco. | | 
—_— OSUS HUMOR OCULI. The wATERx Hu- 


e 1 bod It isalimpid water that fills all the ſpace 
erptellne z, ornea of the eye, and the anterior part of the 
confined” , The ſpace in which this humour is 
bs Called the anterior and poſterior chambers : 


© lirſt i l n e 
of n YH the cornea and the iris, this is the larger 


[ 105]. 
n wears off; and ſleeping quickly after taking 
ſpeedily palliates this complaint. | 

In inflammatory caſes it ſhould be refrained from, be- 
t excites heat. 


the efficacy of this water hath been extolled 
5 N ſwellings, its advantages have been as 
DO 


+ Ahe ſecond is betwixt the iris and the cryſtalline 


ARA 


humour. The veſſels which furniſh this humour are too 
ſmall to be deſcribed. If a wound diſcharges this fluid, it 
is reſtored in two or three days again. In old age it is 
not ſo limpid, whence probably one cauſe of obſcure fight 
at that time. The chief uſe of it ſeems to be to keep the 
cornea diſtended, ſo that the rays of light may be duly re- 
fracted in paſſing to the retina for the iris to float looſely 
in, whereby its actions may be eaſily performed. 

AQUULA. A diſorder of the eye-lids ist hus called. P. 
Agineta, in lib. vi. cap. xiv. ſays, that it 13 a pinguious 
ſubſtance under the ſkin of the eye-lid, and is alſo called 
hydatis. It is the hordeolum hydatidoſum, or Sauvages' 
HyDpaTIDous or WATERY STIAN. In children it is 
ſometimes ſo troubleſome as to produce much uneaſineſs: 
The upper eye-lid appears watery, and cannot be elevat- 
ed; the eyes are very tender, diſtilling a rheum, eſpeciaF- 
ly in a morning, if expoſed to the light. In order to 
the cure, an inciſion is made through the ſkin of the eye: 
lid, and the cyſt is to be diſſected out, if it will not come 
by gently pulling and moving it about. 

Mr. St. Yves takes notice of a complaint on the edge of 
the eye-lids, or on the tunica conjunCtiva, which reſem- 
bles the bladders that appear on the kin after a burn; he 


calls theſe alſo hydatis. The method of cure which he 


propoſes, is to open the tumor with the point of a lancer, 
which when done, nothing farther is wanted. But if all 
the circumference of the globe is covered with water, the 
conjunctiva will be inflamed, and in this caſe bleeding, 
purging, and a collyrium of aq. calcis will be neceſſary. 

ce Wallis's Noſologia Methodica Oculorum. Bell's Sur 
ber; Vol. i. p. 21. 

RA PARVA, A LITTLE ALTAR. A neat way of ap- 
plying a bandage, ſo as to reſemble the corner of an altar. 
ARABICUM, Gummi. See GUMMI ARABICUM. 

When the ancients uſe the word gummi, without an- 
other word to reſtrain its ſignification, they mean this gum: 

ARABIS. See DRABA. | | 

ARABIS CANDIDA. A ſpecies of thlaſpi. —— Ma- 
LAGMA. A malagma made by the Arabians againſt ftrus 
mous ſwellings and tubercles. Cd 

ARAC. See ORYSA. 

ARACA-GUAM. A ſpecies of the guaya-tree. 
 Araca-MiRi. A ſhrub growing in Braſil. It bears 
fruit in March and September, which taſtes like a mixture 
of muſk and ſtraw-berries, and when candied or made into 
a marmalade, is cooling and moderately aſtringent. The 
leaves and buds have the ſame qualities, and the root is 
diuretic and antidyſenteric. Ran Hiſt. 

ARACHYDNA, or ARACHIDNA CRETICA: Ara- 


coibes. It is one of the four leguminous plants which 


Ray ſays bears fruit both below and above ground. 
RACHNE. The sPpIpER. See ARANEA. 
ARACHNOIDES, apaxyvn; a ſpider, and eo, a form. 
One of the coats of the eye which reſembles a ſpider's 
web. It is alfo called ARANEA, which ſee. The exter- 


nal lamina of the pia mater is alſo thus named; See Pla 


MATER. | | 

According to Celſus, this coat in the eye immediately 
covers the vitreous humours. He ſays too, that Herophi> 
lus gave it this name. Dr. Nicholls and Albinus injected 
it, and ſay, that the veſſels run upon it like rays from a 
centre. It is now called tunica vitrea, | 

ARACOIBES. See ARACHY DNA. 

ARACON. Brass. | 

ARACUS. The wiLD vETCH. That called — Aux- 
RICANUS, is a ſpecies of Indian vetchi —— AROMATI- 
cus. See VANILLA. =—— INDICUs, vel AFRICANUS:; 
See ABRUS: 10 5 

ARACYNAPPIL. Called alſo malo aurantio: This 


plant is only juſt mentioned by Ray. 


ARADOS. Hippocrates means by it, the perturba- 
tion excited in the ſtomach by digeſting the aliment there. 
It alſo ſignifies any peturbation in the body. 


AR AON. Thin, rare, flow. It is applied to breath- 


ing, as when we ſay the breathing is not frequent, nor 


thick. The air is alſo ſaid to be rare; when not too much 


condenſed. oY 
AR AZOTICA. Things or medicines which ratefy. 


ARALDA. A name of the herb called Fox-OLIOVP Ez. 


ARALIA: BERRY BEARING ANGELICA, or angelica 
tree. The flower conſiſts of many leaves, which expand like 
a roſe, and are naked, growing on the top of an ovary, 


Theſe flowers are 8 by a globular fruit, which is 
| 2 


ſuo⸗ 
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fucculent, and full of oblong ſeeds: There are four or 
five ſpecies, one of which grows in Canada, and is there 
called ſarſaparilla, becauſe its roots and virtues are like it. 
See Miller's Dict. and Philoſ. Tranſ. Ab. vol. v. 
ARALIA HUMILIs. A name of the GINSENG: 
ARALIASTRUM. It is a plant whoſe flowers are 
complete, regular, polypetalous, and hermaphrodite, 
ſtanding on an ovary. It is followed by a berry, in which 
are two flat ſeeds like a ſemi-circle, which both together 
repreſent a heart. The ſtalk is ſingle, ends in an umbel, 
of which each ray bears but one flower. Above the mid- 
dle of the ſtalk come out ſeveral pedicles, as in that of the 
anemone, on the extremity of which grows ſeveral leaves 
like rays. 8 8 
There are three ſpecies, viz. the ninzin, plantula mari- 
landica, and the naſturtium marianum. | 
ARANEA, called alſo arachne, araneus, the CATCHER, 
the wOLF, and SPIDER. 
As is common to moſt inſects, ſpiders abound with vo- 
latile ſalt, in conſequence of which they are ſometimes 
uſeful in agues, if taken inwardly. A ſeruple of the /p:- 
der's web hath, in many inſtances, been given with ſuc- 
ceſs, an hour before the fit of an ague,-and an hour after 
it. This produces no ſenſible effect, and may be given 
when the bark is not ſafe. By this name is alſo called 
the coat which includes the cryſtalline humour of the eye. 
It is a continuation of the coat which coyers the vitreous 
humour. The aranea is alſo called the capſula of the 
cryſtalline humour. It is furniſhed with veſſels from the 
ciliary proceſſes, and from an artery which enters the 
bottom of the retina, and runs through the vitreous hu- 
mour. | 
Aranea is alſo a name of the coat of the vitreous hu- 
mour of the eye. See ARACHNOIDEs. 
ARANEOSA URINA. URINE, in which is ſomething 
like ſpider webs, with a fatneſs at the top. It indicates 
a colliquation. | 
ARANEOSUS PULSUS. A ſpider-like pulſe. This 
is, according to Galen, a ſmall pulſe that moves as if 
ſhaken by ſhort puffs of air. ; 


| 


— 


ARANEUS. The sPIDER. See Ax ANR A alſo As r- 
CHACHILOS. 
ARANGIA, ARANTIA. An ORANGE. See AU- 


RANTIA HISPALENSIS. | 
ARARA FRUCTUS SECUNDUS, or ARARA 

FRucrus AMERICANUs. It grows in Cayanca, and, 

when bruiſed, it is applied to ulcers. Raii Hiſt. 
ARATICU APE. The cusTARD APPLE. 
ARAXOS. Soor. 

ARBOR. A TREE. It is defined to be a plant of the 
largeſt growth, whoſe trunk is perennial and ſingle, and 
divided into many large branches, which are again ſubdi- 
vided into ſmall twigs, called ſprigs, on which the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit are produced, for that called —— ARrBoR 
AQUATILA BRASILIENSIS. See AMINGA, 

—— BRASILIANA Ju-) 
GLANDI, &c. 

— CUCURBITITERA 
AMER. &c. 

— FARINIFERA. 


UIETE. 


ALMA JAPONICA. 


— FEBRIFUGA PET“ [|CoRTEx PERUVIANUS 

RUVIANA. 
— INCANA SILIQUIS CAJAN. 
TOROSIS. | 
InDICA. AMELPODI. 
— JUCADICE. es CASSA LIGNEA CANELLA 
| ALBA. 
—— LANIGERASPINOSA.| [MovuL ELAvou. 


——— MALABARICA LAC- 


Copaca PALA. 
TESCENS, &c. h 


—— MEXICANA. ORLEANA. | 
— NUCIFERA. ANDERA. 

 —— SILlqQuosaA MAT |CAVALAM. 

LABARICA. 


— DPINOSA, 
— SrINoSA INDICA, 
&c. J 
ARBOR IN AQUA NASCENS. The TUPELO-TREE. It 
grows in Virginia, Maryland, and Carolina. | | 
ARBUSCULA AFRICANA REPENS. A trailing 
ſhrub, which grows in Africa. * See Miller's Addenda, 


. 


BonDUCH INDORUM. 
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fragaroides, ferentis, fraga, fragaria, 


| This is not noted that I know of in medicine, 


q 


| would expreſs the fole aCtive principle in the mate?! 


AR 


CORALLODENDRON., — GUMMIFERA BRASILIEN 


See CAAIOPTIA. 
ARBUTUS, called alſo unedo, comarus, 


SIS; 


cOmarudes, 
aud rubra. Th 
STR AWBERRY-TREE. 6 


In common with the ſummer fruits in 
of this tree is cooling and relaxing, 
rient, and a promoter of the urinary and alvine lecretion 
mixed with watery liquors, they are thereby ily 
more miſcible with the blood, and ſo are of uf: . 88 
The jellies, and inſpiſſated juices, 
the raw fruit. | 

This tree-flrawberry is like a quince-tree, and is ogy, 
mon in the ſouth of Europe. It is the fruit whit, ... 
perly is called unedo and comarus. EM 

ARBUTUS ANDRACHNE. Andrachne, or EASTER 
STRAWBERRY-TREE, called alſo arbutus folio non (err; 
ü ? but great 
admired as a beautiful ornament in the garden. In H. 

9 .* +» . N 10 
Lettſom's edition of Dr. Fothergill's Works is given 2 
figure from a branch in flower, alſo an accurate boi. 
deſcription of it. He tells us that Dr. Alexander Ru; 
firſt introduced it here from Aleppo, in 1754. It thrive; 
in the open ground with us, and a ſpecimen is now in 
the garden of Upton, the property of the late Dr. Fo. 
thergill, and about twelve feet High. 

ARBU T Us, UvA URs1. Sce Uva uns!. 

ARCA ARCANORUM. The Mercurius Philoſopho- 
rum. 

AR CAI, Bars. vel Linim. vel Ung. Sec Er, 

ARC ANNE. RED CHALK, or RUDDLE. 

ARCANUM. A ſecret, or a medicine who:: pren- 
ration, or eſſicacy, is kept from the world to enhance it; 
value. With the chemiſts it is a thing ſecret, incorpi- 
real, and immortal, and which can only be known by ex- 
perience, for it is the virtue of every thing which opera; 
a thouſand times more than the thing itfelf, Lor that 
called —— CoORALLINUM. See MERCURIUs Con alli 
NUS. —— DUPLEX, or DUPLICATUM, alſo called . 
nacea duplicata, the double ſecret. Sce NiTRUw vi 
TRIOLATU n, under NITRUM. —— JOVIALE. It is 1 
preparation of tin and quickſilver, amalgamated and di- 
geſted in ſpirit of nitre, &c. but now not in uſe, — 
MATERIALE. Among the chemiſts it is a fpecific e. 
tract, nearly allied to the matter of our bodies. — 
SPECIFICUM. It is an extract of the interior nature ot 
things, and is of two ſorts, aſtral and material. 

Many medicines have the name of the arcanum. — 
TARTARI. TERRA FOLIATA TARTARI. See DIUBE- 
TICUS SAL, 'THEOPHRASTI. It is the quintellence 
of any uy moſt high, exhalted, or, as he ſays, it is 
the virtue of a thing refined by a thouſand exaltations. 
He boaſts of four arcana eſpecially. 1. The arcanum of 
the firſt matter. 2. Of the philoſopher's ſtone. 3. Of 
the mercury of life. 4. Of tincture. Blancard. 

ARCEUTHOS. See JUNIPERUS. ; 

ARCHZAUS, from a, the principal, chief, er ff 
mover. A ſort of primum mobile ſet up by Helmont, ' 
ſuperintend the animal œconomy, and preſerve it. It 0 
akin to Plato's anima mundi. Hippocrates uſes the words 
ap, p, to ſignify the former healthy ſtate before the 
attack of the diſeaſe. 

ARCHANGELICA. A name of angelica, and alſo of 
dead-nettles. | 

ARCHANGELICA FLORE ALBO. See LAMIUM ALBU% 

ARCHE, apxy. The firſt attack of a diſcaſe, its fit 
ſtage, that time of the diſorder in which the patient fi 
takes to his bed, or in which help might be eflectual. 

ARCHENDA. A powder prepared of the Egypt" 
privet, to be applied to the feet to check their fetid _ 

ARCHEUS. A term coined by Paracelſus; by d, 


general, the frut 
antiſeptic, apt. 


111 1 cls. 
are leſs flatulent than 
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world. 
ARCHEOSTIS. WHITE BRIONY. 
ARCHIATER. The principal phyſician 5 
ARCHIGENI MORI], acute diſeaſes, fo alk 
apxny the chief, and yiwouar, to be, becauſe they hol 
principal rank amongſt diſeaſes. : 
ARCHIMAGIA. A name for chemiſtry, 
it gold is attempted to be made. & into 
ARCHIMIA. The art of changing imperfe 


becauſe b 


» 


for that called CORALLII, or CORALLQINES. See 


perfect metals. ARCH 
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all in which a phlegmonous inflammation attend, the hec- 
tic, all fevers from an inflammation of the mucous mem- 


OLUS, See ACHICOLUM: 
ao The Anvs. Alſo the INTESTINUM REC- 
wh CHOPTOMA, In Vogel's Noſology, is defined a 
bearing down of the rectum. | 
ARCION. (BURDOCK: 


[UM. 
A BURNT-COPPER: 


r ATA PARS. So Scribonius Largus calls a part 
compreſſed, Or cloſed by a fibula. f | 
ARCTATIO, vel ARCTITUDO. It is when the in- 
teſtines are conſtipated from an inflammation. Alſo a 
reternatural ſtreightneſs of the pudendum muliebre. 
F RCTION. WOoOLLY-HEADED BURDOCK. 
ARCITUM LAPPA, vel ARCTIUM MAJOR. See 
BARDANA- 
ARCTOSCORDON. BEAR GARLICK. 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS. SPANISH WORTLES. 
ARCTURA. Inflammation, &c. of the finger, from 
a curvature of the nail. Linnæus. | 


ARCTURUS CRETICUS. A ſpecies of moth mul- 


r b ALIAvel NERVALIA OSS A. The sINcIP Ur; 
but ſome ſay, the temple bones. 5 
ARCUALIS SUT URA, coronalis ſutura, which ſee. 
ARCUATIO. A gibboſity of the fore parts, with a 
curvation of the bone of the ſternum. 
ARCUATUS MORBUS. The Javunpics. See 
ICTERUS. | 
ARCULZ. The caverns in which the eyes are 
lodged. | | | | 
ARDABAR. A ſpecies of ARUM. 
ARDAS. SORDES, FILTH. 
ARDEA. The HERON. There are ſeveral ſpecies of 
this bird. 
ARDENS FEBRIS. The ARDENT FE VER, from 
ardco, to burn. It is the ſame as cauſus. | | 
Feuers from ardency are the ephemera and lipyra, and 


| 


brane, and moſt intermittents. | 

Ardent fevers have for their principal cauſe too much 
craſlamentum in the blood, which retains too great a por- 
tion of the vital heat. In a healthy ſtate, the heat of the 
blood is about ninety-cight degrees of Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer. To preſerve this ſtate, perſpiration, and all the 
lecretions, ſhould be free, and in due quantity; for what- 
erer increaſes the craſſamentum, or leflens the diſcharge of 
vital heat, alike lays a foundation for this ſort of fever. 
When the heat is exceſſive, the blood divides faſter than it 
om be ſecreted by the ſeveral emunctories, and in fevers 
the blood is thinner than it was before, and ſo takes up 
more room in the veſſels, whence many of the ſymptoms 
uſually attending. | 

A dry air is a cauſe alſo of this kind of fever; in ſpring, 
when the air is cold and dry, the ardent and inflammator 
vers prevail much. A dry air does not conduct ſo much 
heat from our bodies as a moiſt one does; hence it is de- 
tained, and an undue accumulation of it ſoon deſtroys that 
equilibrium of nature which conſtitutes health. 

That an increaſe of the natural heat is alone the imme- 
Uate cauſe of ardent fevers 1s farther evident from its be- 
ng a lufficient cauſe of all the ſymptoms that uſually at- 
tend them, ſuch as the ſtrong quick pulſe, redneſs of the 
eyes, hot breath, white tongue, anxiety, &. 

Wee e oatmeal gruels are the propereſt kind of ali- 
i. Ar ey leaſt increaſe the craſſamentum in the blood. 
3 aha: 2 cure, as the ſymptoms ariſe from in- 
reducer ) 3 e remedies will be whatever moſt ſpeedily 
r e nd as the redundant heat is principally 
boo? ls - accumulation of the craſſamentum in the 
W 5 3 quantity thereof by an immediate and 
err. By A £ to carry off the heat by ſuch medicines 

unt ch i 1 : Fare methods of relief. 
Nin ig wok do yp 2 a args — and if the 
poned on his 5 : 2 exceſſive, let him be ſup- 
ay faint, if pe gk Kong N e operation is ended, that he 
oy ths * / g 3 the heat is always leſs after faint- 
without this SD = quantity of blood is diſcharged 
bod ſeems are appening. If a repeated loſs of 
until the pulf ul, proceed therein at proper intervals 
Puſte and the heat contraindicate it. 
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mmediately after bleed; ; 
urge be 2 J ing, let a briſk, but cooling 
Purge de adminiſtered. Sydenham obſerves, that purging 


ARE 


immediately after bleeding, cools to a great degree; alſo, 
that the method of curing fevers by perſpiration, is not 
only leſs certain, but more troubleſome and tedious; nay, 
that it prolongs the diſeaſe, and endangers the patient: 


Among the cooling purges, none excels the ol. Ricini, 
and may be thus given. 


K Ol. Ricini ver. 3 ſs. ad 3 ij. 


Aq. menth pip. 3 i. ad ij. m. f. hauſt. ſtatim ſumend. 


& repet. altern. quaq. die. 


In want of the ol. Ricini, draughts with ſal nitri & 
electar. e caſia may be given, or an infuſion of tamarinds, 
and ſuch like. 

During the intervals of purging, let frequent ſmall 
draughts of accidulated ſubtepid liquors be taken, and the 
doſes of cooling medicines ſhould be repeated every two 
hours, or oftener, ſo that the effect of one may not be loſt 
before its power is aſſiſted by the repetition of another; a 
fault very manifeſt in the common methods of adminiſter- 
ing them. Nitre, kali acetatum, and ſal ammon. crud. will 
be proper on this occaſion; and if to each doſe of them as 
much antimonium tartariſatum, or vin. antim. is added as 
the ſtomach will eaſily retain, or, in want of them, the 
vin. ipecacuanh. their advantages will be increaſed. 

If there is a conſiderable nauſea during the firſt two or 
three days after the attack, a grain or more of the antim. 
tartar. _ be added to the purge, which is adminiſtered 
after the firſt bleeding, and thus the ſtomach will he re- 
lieved by the ſame medicine by which the general com- 
plaint is oppoſed. 

If this kind of fever hath attended four or five days be- 
fore aſſiſtance is obtained, the above method muſt not be 
put in practice; yet if the heat is great, and the pulſe 
ſtrong, a moderate bleeding may be of uſe. A gentle 
laxative that is cooling may alſo be given by the mouth; 
and, until the criſis, let gentle alexipharmics, and light 
broths, be duly continued; for after the fifth or ſixth day 
of an ardent fever, there is generally ſome difficulty to 
keep up the vital heat to that degree which is neceſſary to 
health, or the due procedure of the ſecretions and excre- 
tions. | 

If a nauſea continues after the emetic is worked off, the 
common faline draughts may be given at proper intervals. 

A Diarrhoea may be critical, fo ſhould be attended to 
with care; and until the patient's ſtrength is affected by 
it, there is nothing to be done. When a check to it is 
judged neceſſary, give the following: 

K Pulv. ipecacuanh. gr. ili. 


hora ſumend. | 
R Mixture Cretaceæ. 3 iv. tint. catechu. 3 ſs. m. 
ſumat. cochl. ii. poſt ſingulas ſedes liquidas. 
Deliriums coming on demand attention to diſtinguiſh 
whether their cauſe is inflammatory or ſpaſmodic. If from 


| inflammation, bleed, inject cooling clyſters with nitre 


frequently, and ſupply the patient with cooling medi- 
cine by the mouth. In caſe of ſpaſms, with low ſpirits 
and a weak pulſe, apply bliſters to the neck and arms, and 
ſinapiſms on the feet: Sydenham aſſerts, that garlick 
bruiſed and applied thereto, quiets the delirium more ef- 
fectually and ſpeedily than bliſters. See the article FE- 
BRIS. 

ARDENTIA. Things obnoxious to combuſtion, as 
turpentine, &c. 

ARDENTES PAPUL/Z. See ECBRASMATA. 

ARDESIA HIBERNICA. See HIiBERNICUS LAPIS. 

ARDOR. A very intenſe acute heat raiſed in our 
bodies. — URINE. See DYSURIA, —— VENTRICU= 
LI, 'The HEARTBURN. 

ARE-ALU. A ſpecies of FIG-TREE. 
ALU. | 

AREA. A ſpecies of ALOPECIA. _ 

ARECA, alſo called faufel, avellana Indiana verſicolor. 
Caunga. The INDIAN NUT, and the MALABAR NUT. 

It is the fruit of a ſpecies of palm-tree which is met 
with in the Eaſt Indies, though ſome reckon this nut a- 
mong the ſpecies of cocoa nuts. The outward coat is 
about the ſize of a pullet's egg, under it is the fruit which 
is brown on the outſide, in ſhape like a nutmeg at one end, 
and flat at the other; within it is white and marbled with 
purpliſh veins : it is rather inſipid to the taſte ; the Indi- 
ans chew it to help digeſtion; 1t is moderately aſtringent. 

The inſpiſſated juice of this fruit is the terra Japonica z 


now called catechu, but it is generally adulterated with 
other matters. 


Called alſo 


ARECA 


eee . 


contray. c. gr. xv. m. f. chart. 2da vel 3tia quaq. 
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ARTEC INDICA. An ordinary kind of nutmegs. 

AREMAROS. CINNABAR. | 

ARENA. SANDor GRAVEL in the KIDNIES. In foſſi- 
logy, /ands are a genus of ſtone, in the order of ſaxum. The 
characters of /and, are ſaxum, compoſed of granules, 
which are looſe, and, where not together, and formed 
either of comminuted nor decompounded foſſil bodies. 
Edwards's Elements of Foſſilogy. 

ARENA LITCRADIS. Maris. ARENA MARI- 
NA. SEA SAND. 


It is heated in bags and applied to parts that are pained. 


Hydropic people are alſo ſweated by being covered with 
hot ſand. _ i | J 

ARENAMEN. See BoLUS ARMENA. 

ARENARIA. A ſpecies of coronopus, ſo called be- 
cauſe it delights in ſandy places. 

A+ ENARMEI. BoLE ARMONIAC. | 

ARENATIO, or SABURRATIO. It is the caſting of 
hot ſand on the bodies of patients. 

AREN'TES. A fort of cupping-glaſles uſed by the an- 
cients. 

AREOLA. It is the circle which ſurrounds the nip- 
ple on the breaſts: in virgins it is little and red; in preg- 
nant women it 1s larger and more brown. It is alſo call- 
ed Halo. | | 

ARES. A word of Paracelfus's, by which he would 
expreſs that power of nature in the whole material world, 
by which ſpecies are diſtributed into individuals. 

ARESTA BOVIS. See ANONIs. 

ARETANOIDES, from ap, to draw, avoiyw, to 
open, and eos, form. A cartilage as well as a muſcle of 
the wind-pipe bears this name. See ARYTANOIDES. 

ARETOS. A ſpecies of MOTH MULLEIN. 

AREUS. The title of a peflary mentioned by P. Æ 

incta. | 

ARFAR. ARSENIC. 

ARGAL. TARTAR. | 

ARGASYLLIS. The plant which is ſaid to afford 

um ammoniacum. 

AR GEMA, or ARGEMON. A diſorder of the eye 
called AL BU GO, which ſee; from apyos, white. Vogel 
deſines it, an ulceration of the cornea. 

ARGEMONE MEXICANA. PuURGING THISTLE. 
Alſo a ſpecies of glaucium. See PAPAVER SPINOSUM. 

ARGEMONIA. An herb called by the Greeks ſarco- 
colia, but it is unknowa. . | 

ARGENTINA, alſo called anſerina, potentilla penta- 
eee, SILVER WEED, and WILD TANSEY. It 1s the 

otentilla Anſerina of Linn. | 

Boerhaave reckons up nine ſpecies. ; 

It is a low creeping plant, with leaves that are covered 
on their under ſide with a ſilver-coloured down, and is 
commonly on the fides of rivulets and uncultivated places; 
it flowers in June. 575 

The leaves are rather aſtringent; the root reſembles 
the taſte of parſnips, but are not of any value as a medi- 
cine. | | 
ARGENTUM, alſo called Luna and SILVER. 

Silver is ſometimes found pure in the mine, but gene- 
rally mixed with tin or with lead. To the ore there often 
adhere a corroſive bituminous ſulphur, which in fuſion 
renders the Aver volatile, or converts it into a gloſly ſcoria: 
this loſs is prevented by tirſt roaſting the ore, then reduc- 
ing it to powder, afterwards adding mercury, and grind- 


ing them ſo long together that the ver becomes wholly 


united to it, which may afterwards be ſeparated by diſtil- 


lation. 


The greateſt mines are found in Chili and Peru, and 
there they ſeparate it from the other mineral matters b 
pulverization, ablution with water, and amalgamation wit 
mercury. The /e mines in England, Germany, and 
other parts of Europe, afford it moſtly in an ore of a 
yellow, red, brown, or blackiſh colour, from an admix- 

ture of arſenic, ſulphur, or both, and this ore requires a 
calcination for the diſſipation of the arſenic, &c. and then 
the /ilver is ſeparated from the remaining earth by fuſion. 
By means of lead it is ſeparated from all the baſer me- 
tals, and from gold by diſſolving it in the acidum nitroſum. 
It turns to ſcoria, and becomes volatile if uſed with an- 
timony. 

It melts with nearly the ſame heat as gold, and is the 
next to it in ductility. | 

It is the next to lead in point of gravity. 
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It turns yellow and then black from the ya 
ſtone, or any ſulphureous ſteams, as from 
human excrements are depoſited, &c. 
It is eleven times ſpecifically heavier than water 
It is fixed, and indeſtructible by the fire. ; 
It is ſoluble only in the nitrous acid, with which! 
unites ſo ſtrongly, that a heat which fuſes the /ilve- vil 
not part them. In the nitrious acid it is difolyeq int : 
limpid fluid, which ſtains the ſolid parts of animals black 
is corroſive, and intenſely bitter. | " 
i erte not 2 in the vitriolic or the marine acid 
a moderate digeſtion, yet it may be precipi 
ca nitrous acid by us F 
As it is inſoluble by any vegetable or animal Juice, if 
{ſwallowed it is neither uſeful nor hurtful. Its only i 
dical uſe is as a cauſtic, for which purpoſe that Prepara. 
tion called the lunar cauſtic is made. 


pours of brim. 
Vaults where 


Cauſticum LUNARE. LUNAR Cauſtic, now ARCExx. 
UM NITRATUM. Silver nitrated, 


Diſſolve pure /i{ver by a ſand-heat in about four times 
its weight of diluted nitrous acid : then dry away the hy. 
midity with a gentle fire ; afterwards melt it in a cruci. 
ble, that it may be poured into proper moulds, carefully 
avoiding overmuch heat, leſt the matter ſhould grow too 
thick. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

The crucible ſhould be large enough to hold five or fix 
times the quantity of the dry matter, for it bubbles and 
ſwells greatly, and the operator ſhould guard againſt the 
drops that ſpirt up; keep the fire moderate until the ebul- 
lition ceaſes, and till the matter becomes conſiſtent in the 
heat that firſt made it boil, then quickly increaſe the fire 
until the matter 1s thin at the bottom, like oil ; on which 
immediately pour it into moulds, without waiting until 
the fumes ceaſe to appear. 

The moulds may be of iron, or of pipe-clay that is ſoſt 
enough to admit of a greaſed ſtick into it. 

When it is cold break the moulds, wrap each piece of WE 
the cauſtic in paper, and keep it from the air, or elſe i 
will diſſolve. For its mode, &c. of application, ſee 
CAUSTICUM LUNARE. | 

If this cauſtic is diſſolved in water, and then ſome thin 
plates of copper be added, the pure /ilver will be precip- 
tated. | 

Some call it inflammable /ver, for it flames like nitre 
until it is reduced to the pure ſtate of iber, if laid on a 
red-hot turf. 

The pilula lunaris is only a milder kind of lunar cauſtic, 
and is now wholly negleCted. 


Tinf. ARGENTI. The Tindure of SILVER. 


Take a quantity of pure „ver, melt it in a clean cruci- 
ble, then directly pour it into fair cold water, eight inches 
high, in a cylindrical veſſel ; the /ilver is thus ſcattered 
into grains, which are called granulated Aue. Put an 
ounce of this granulated flver into a clean urinal glaſs; 
then take two ounces of the nitrous acid, put thereto one 
grain of refined /flver, and if it be ſoon perfectly diffoly- 
ed, ſo as that the liquor is ſtill limpid, the ſpirit is god; 
if not, it is not fit for this uſe. If the ſpirit is good 
pour two ounces of it upon one ounce of the granulated 
ſilver in the urinal glaſs; upon which it ſoon becomes 
hot, and diflolves the fi/ver. A little of a black powder 
is always obſerved to ſettle, and it is pure gold; ſo pour 
off the clear ſolution into a clean glaſs for ule. : 

At one touching this tinCture eats away the callous lips 
of ulcers: it ſoon deſtroys warts: it makes a laſting black 
ſtain in all animal ſubſtances; and is alſo uſed for making 
artificial agates. TO 

The /ilver never gives any tincture to the ſpirit: 
therefore any colour is obſerved, it is probably from 10 
copper which the „lber retains : however it is not fit fei 
the nicer experiments in which this tincture is uſed. | 

Pure ſtrong nitrous acid diſſolves half its weight © 
/ilver, in a moderate heat; but it will not diſſolve ” 
aqua regia, hence the method of ſeparating gold from 

Wer. | 
F ARGENTUM MOBILE. So Ariſtotle calls the arge 
vivum. —— NITRATUM. See CAUSTICUM TUN, 


V1yuM, called alſo hydrargyrus, and now uſed by 


- . a ai 
the College of Lond. mercurius, liquor mietallicus, meds 
lum fluidum, argentum fuſum, argentum mobile, 
chemicorum, vomica liquoris etern!, QUICKSILVER» 15 


mec ru 


3 | 
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al character is x which denotes that the inſide 
but the outer part is of the colour of lber, 


Its chemi 


7 old i 
js pure e d underneath. 


liſoute its being a metal; others aſſert it to be a 
: it hath all the properties of metal except mal- 
according to the experiments of profeſſor 
ndered malleable by expoſing it to a due de- 


Some 
leability, and, 


it 18 Te * 
a '* artificial cold, that is, to about 528 below the 


reezing point on bee ep - 005 whence it 
properly be deemed a perfect metal. BA 
"I 19 Venetian territories are the greateſt quantity of 
| * producing quickfilverz we have much from the Laſt- 

W 7.dics; Spain and Hungary both afford great quantities 
W i; in China, Japan, and many other places, it is 
bet vich; about Montpelier, in France, there are ſome 
mines in which it 15 found. : 
It conſiſts of a volatile vitrifiable earth and ſulphur. 
It is found in the earth in a fluid form lometimes, and 
ſo pure as not to need any refining; it is then called virgin 
quickſilver 3 but molt frequently it is found mixed with 
other ſubltances: the moſt general ſtate in which it is 
met with in the mines, 18 mixed with ſulphureous ores, of 
a red colour, called cinnabar, and the richer the ore, the 
| ler it is. 
| get the ore it is ſeparated by waſhing in water; grind- 
nig with vinegar and a little ſalt, which diſſolves the me- 
W :-/line impurities; and by diſtillation, either alone or with 
e addition of lime, pot-aſh, or iron filings. 
| The people who work in the quick/elver mines ſoon die; 
dt the firſt of their being affected they are ſeized with tre- 
2 mars, after which a ſalivation comes on, their teeth drop 
W out, and pains ſeize them all over, particularly in the 
bones. 5 
= Hippocrates does not ſeem to have been acquainted with 
WY this mincral; Ariſtotle and Dioſcorides rank it amongſt 
poiſons; Galen ſays that it is corroſive z Meſſue, the 
Arabian, was the firſt who uſed it medicinally, and he 
only appli: it in the form of an ointment in cutaneous 
diſtempers. Avicenna obſerves that it may be ſwallowed 
BZ crude, and that it paſſes through the body. About the end 
of the thirteenth century it was introduced into Europe as 
W a medicine, but not . Keb a ſafe one until the vene- 
= real difeaſe was brought over, and was found to yield to 
its elhcacy. The firſt internal mercurial medicine which 
gained real credit was the pilul. Barbaroſſæ, which was 
= compoſed of quci/ilver, rhubarb, muſk, &c. 
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The Charafers are as follows. 


It 1s the heavieſt of all bodies except gold. Gold is to 
mercury nearly as 4 to 3. 
Wien well purified it is as ſimple as pure gold. 
It is totally volatile in the fire by heat not much greater 
| than that of boiling water, and by a far leſs heat it is cal- 
We - £i1:4b!- into a red powder. 
: Che tunes raiied by fire are ſcarcely viſible, and yet 
being received into cold water may be reduced to the 
ſtate oi pure quick/kver. 
It amal;amates moſt readil 
next with liver, next with t 
and with great dith 
By the aſſiſt 
metallic dodies except iron. 
Lhe vitriolie acid hath no 
centrated þ 


y with gold, next with lead, 
in, ſcarcely at all with iron, 
culty with copper. 
ance of trituration or of heat it diſſolves all 
effect upon it until it is con- 
3 7 heat; the nitrous acid acts quickly upon it; 
let ts make no impreſſion, and the ſpirit of ſalt hath 

eon no effect upon it; vegetable acids have as little; 


nor do neutral ſalts alter it any way. 


It ; 
- dis allowed to be pure when a little held over a fire in 
iron ladle totally evaporates. 5 
It 1s often 

which ma 

biſmuth, in a moder 
not be ſeparated b 
May be diſcovered b 
Y 1tS not running 
3 matter or 
ale and by its producin 

alution in aqua fortis. 
Ec $ medicine it is uſed to 
5 eral, Particularly the faliva 
ded the more bo 
Which is chiefly ex 
ether uſed int 
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adulterated with lead, a large quantity of 
incorporated with it by the intervention of 
ate heat; and in this caſe the lead can- 
y preflure through leather. This abuſe 
y the mercury ſtaining paper blackiſh; 
into round globules; by its leaving a 
a coloured {pot on the bottom of the 
g a turbid milkineſs during its 


promote the' ſecretions in 
The more perfectly it is 
werful and penetrating is its action, 
erted in the ſmall lymphatic veſſels. 
ernally or externally it liquifies all the 
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juices in our bodies, and may be ſo managed as to pro- 
mote excretions through all the emunctories. If not re- 
ſtrained it firſt fuſes the humours, then determines them 
to the mouth, and cauſes inflammation, tumors, and ul- 
cerations there. | h * 

No taſk is perhaps more difficult than to dwell on the 
modus operandi of medicines; yet an obſervation of Dr. 
Kirkland, in his Inquiry, vol 1. p. 496, &c. deſerves 
attention. He ſays that its effects, ſpeaking of the oph- 
thalmia, are not entirely to be aſcribed to removing ob- 
ſtruction in the vaſa minima, as it corrects more kinds of 
acrimony than one. I have ſeen good effects from dif- 
ferent preparations, but I prefer very ſmall doſes of pure 
quickſifver to all the boaſted chemical preparations of this 
mineral. A ſingle grain of guickfilver, extinguiſhed in 
ſtarch, repeated m the manner we give the blution of 
ſublimate, will have powerful effects, without troubling 
the patient, as too oſten happens in the uſe of the ſub- 
limate. It is happy for the patient that the ſpiculæ add- 
ed to it by the chemiſts, are diſſolved in the primæ viæ. 
[ believe all the preparations of mercury are decompoſed 
in this paſſage; and I am of opinion, that giving ſmall 
doſes, adds to its efficacy, becauſe a grain of quick- 


filver taken twice a day, very often affects the teeth, if 


not prevented in a very ſhort time. I have repeatedly 
ſeen twenty grains of quickfilver affect the teeth: would 
a ſcruple taken at once produce the ſame effect? A large 
quantity of pure divided guickfilver ſometimes paſſes off 
without any remarkable effects. See the remark under 
the article A:THiops MINER ALI1s. | 

Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, in his Chemical Lec- 
tures, that guick/ilver is a powerful ſtimulant in flow in- 
mmations to forward ſuppuration, as in ſcrophulas par- 
ularly. Indolent tumors often ariſe which are of long 
continuance; theſe may often be diſperſed by the ufe 
of mercury, the ſtimulus of which occaſions ſuch a quan- 
tity of watery fluid to be thrown out, and the abſorbents 
to act ſo ſtrongly as to cauſe it to be diflolved and re- 
abſorbed. In old ulcers the efficacy of quick/ilver is often 
valuable. In chronic rheumatiſms, when there is no 
conſiderable degree of inflammation, and where it is re- 
quired to keep up a conſtant ſtimulus, mercury will gene- 
rally remove the diſeaſe. It is advantageouſly uſed as a 
ſudorific in cutaneous eruptions, which it very powerfully 
removes; it keeps the ſkin moiſt, and diſpoſes the little 
inflammations to heal. Beſides the property of mercury in 
its being a ſtimulant, it hath a peculiar power in deſtroy- 
ing the venereal virus, and alſo various other inſtances of 
acrimony. Quichſilver is the only known ſalivant; many 


| things ſtimulate the glands in the mouth, and increaſe 


their uſual diſcharge, but guick/ilver alone produceth this 
effect by being abſorbed, and carried into the circulation. 
In ſloughs and in eryſipelatous ulcers it is improper, alto 
in caſes of ſcirrhous or of cancerous tumors; in ſpaſ- 
modic complaints, inſtances of ſtupor or of gout, it 
ſhould be avoided. Its advantages in caſes of ſuppreſſed 
menſtrua are not worthy of attention; the aid it ſeems to 
give is never laſting. Some employ it as a purgative, but 
this is not vindicable. In dropſies quick/ilver is not adviſe- 
able; for though it may promote the abſorption of the 
{ſtagnant fluid, it ſo es: A the habit as to re-produce a 
proportioned inundation. Beſides the ſalivary. glands, 
quickſilver ſeems peculiarly to affect the throat, the inteſ- 
tines, and the joints, a circumſtance to be regarded in 
the uſe of this powerful medicine z and from which, if 
due care is not taken to prevent them, the effects will be 
injuriouſly active. | „„ EST. 

It hath been ſwallowed crude, as an univerſal remedy. 
Dr. Dover and Dr. Cheney commend it in the follow- 
ing diſorders. | Fe 8 

I. Joined with the gum guaiacum and a little aloes, it 
hath been ſucceſsfully uſed in the eryſipelas, gout, and 
defoedations of the ſkin. ll | | 

2. In hyſteric complaints its advantages, are conſider- 
able, if joined with the bark, valerian, aloetics, or the gum 
pills, as circumſtances may require. 2 

3. In conjunction with preparations of iron, it ſucceeds , 
in ſuppreſſion of the menſes. . 

4. In intermittents it avails, when joined with the bark 
and iron. | | 

5. In ophthalmias it hath been effectual when accompa- 
nied with millepedes and laxatives. 


6. The hydrargyrus cum Creta joined with gum guaiac. 
2 P and 
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the antimonial wine, does wonders in chronical rheuma-| 


tiſms. WW, 

7. In the jaundice, ſciatica, and anaſarcous dropſy, the 
hydrargyrus cum Creta is ſucceſsful to admiration. 

And to theſe of - Dr. Cheyne may be added, that old 
foul ulcers are ſometimes brought to digeſt by its uſe. 

The hard bellies of children are relieved by it, if ac- 
companied with ſuch other medicaments as the particular 
caſe may require. 7 : 

By boiling two or three ounces of quick/ilver in four 
pints of water to two pints, and uſing the clear liquor for 
common drink, it deſtroys worms. 

And in the venereal diſeaſe it is a ſpecific. 

The true ſecret of curing diſeaſes with mercury is to 
cauſe it to circulate with the blood as: long as poſlible, 
without producing any evacuation at all. 

A long uſe of quichilver weakens the habit, and ſo ſhould 

be accompanied with mild antimonials, the bark, or ſar- 
ſapariila, &c. as circumſtances ſeem moſt to require. 

Duickfilver is divided by earthy powders, balſams, mu- 
cilages, &c. but with nothing more advantageoully than 
the mucilage of gum arabic. Mr. Plenck, of Vienna, 
directs a dram of it to be mixed with two drams of gum 
arabic in powder, by degrees to add a little water, and 
to continue the trituration of them together until the glo- 
bules totally diſappear, after which half an ounce of an 


| ſyrup, and half a pint of water may be added, and two 


common ſpoonfuls of the mixture may be taken every 
night and morning in ſuch caſes as require its uſe. 
Gum arabic powerfully reſtrains the mercury from run- 


ning off by the ſalivary glands ; and if a falivation is al- 


ready excited, it is the beſt aſſiſtant in checking it. 
Crude gquick/iIver in general is of equal advantage with 
an 7 of its preparations; yet, in particular conſtitutions, 
O12 or Other of them may demand a preference. 
Many are the preparations made from this metal, and 
tie moit uſeful are inſerted in the courſe of theſe pages. 


ArcenTi Vivi Purificatio, now HYDRARGYRI Purifi- 
catio. The Purifieation of QUICKSILVER. Ph. Lond. 
1788. | 


Take of quick/lver, and iron filings, of each four 


pounds; rub them well together; and diſtil from an iron 


veſſel. —This is a ſhorter proceſs, and more perfect than 
that of the old London Pharmacopoeia. 

ARGENTUM MOBILE, & FUSUM. See ARGENTUM 
VIVUM. | | 

ARGISTATA. Incorporated with wax. 

ARGILLA. CLA or ARGILLACEOUS EARTH, Mr. 
Edwards defines it to be, a genus of earth which is ſoft, 
very ductile, and tenacious, when moiſt ; and rendered 
very hard by fire. See his Elements of Foſſilogy. 

Moiſt c/ays, beſides the tenacious indiſſoluble earth, 
which is their principal characteriſtic, contain, 1ſt. A 
portion of an earth that is ſoluble in acids. 2dly, Of 
acid, which may be ſeparated by a ſtrong fire in diſtilla- 
tion; this acid is of the vitriolic kind. And, 3dly, A ſmall 
portion of iron reducible by inflammable fluxes into its 
metallic form. 

Clays unite with water into a turbid liquor, flippery and 
ſmooth to the touch, and remain ſome time ſuſpended, 
the ſand, grit, and other groſs matters ſubſiding. 

They may be freed from their alkaline earths by means 
of acids; from their ſaline matter by a coction in water; 
and from their iron by digeſtion in aqua regia. Thus pu- 
riſied, they have all nearly the ſame appearance and qua- 


lities. If dried fo as to fall into powder all clays adhere 
again with moiſture. 


Expoſed to a ſtrong fire, they loſe their ſoft glutinous 
quality, and are reduced into hard maſſes. | 
An eſtate poſſeſſed of clays, marles, or loams, may be 
better than for paſture-or tillage. And all the apparatus 
to examine them with is, water, aq. fortis, a crucible, a 
microſcope, a fire, and your ſenſes, 
_ARGILLA ALBA. 'TOBACCO-PIPE CLAY. See 
— — CN IDA. J CimoLIa ALBA TERRA. 
ARGOL. Sce TARTARUM. | 
ARGUS.. The name of a ſort of pheaſant, 
ARGYRITIS. See LYTHARGYRUM, & LYTHAR- 
GYRUS ARGENTEUS. f 
ARGYROCOME. A ſpecies of 6NAPHALIUM. 
ARGYROPHORA. The name of an antidote. 


[no] 


r 


ternal parts, particularly the joints, whil 


ARGYROPCEIA: The art of makine gl.. 
more imperfect metals. "ng fret ont of 
ARGYRUS. SILVER (. | 
it eee A cooling food, made vil 
ARHEUMATIS TOS. An epithet given to the e 
e free from dean 


rheums. ; 
ARIA. The WHITE BOAM-TREE. Called alſo C 
: . ang. 
meſpilus. It grows in woods upon rocky mountain. „ 
flowers in April. The fruit mitipates coughs * . 
motes expeCtoration. Dale. „ * 

ARIA-BE OU. See NimBo Accosr x. 

ARICYMON, alſo ENARICVMON. 
applied to a ſertile woman who ſoon 
quickly impregnated. 

ARIDA MEDICAMENTA. DRY MEDICI 
as powders, &c. | 

ARIDITAS CORPORIS. A Maxrasmvs. 

ARIDURA. A wAsTING or LEANNESs, ſuch 1; 
pears in hectic or conſumptive habits; or, accordin 0 
others the withering of a particular part, as a limb. 

ARILLA. A GRAPE-STONE. os 

ARIS. The name of an inſtrument uſed by the u. 
cients, and alſo of an herb. | 

ARISARUM. FRTAR's c -l. Arum pumile on 
guſtiſolium. Arum ſcorzoner@ folio. Dioſcorides ſas 
is a ſmall plant with a root like that of the olive, which 
is more acrid than arum. It grows in Itafy, &c. 

ARISTA. In botany, it is that ſharp-pointed need: 
which ſtands out from the huſk or covering of the grain of 
corn or graſs, and is called the AwN or BEaRD. 

ARISTALTHZZA. The MAR$SHMALLOW, 

ARISTIONIS MACHINAMENTUM. A mackirs 
for reſtoring luxations, invented by Ariſton. 

ARISTOLOCHIA. BIRTH-wORT. It is fo called 
becauſe eſteemed ſor promoting the lochia in child-hel 
women. Alſo called Adra Riza. 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of this plant; they are native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe, whence we are ſupplicd 
with the dry roots. Moſt of them bear the cold of this 
clime. The roots of all the kinds are aromatic and bitter; 
they give out their virtues both to water and to ſpirit; but 
to the latter moſt perfectly. Though they hurt the ap- 
petite and produce a languidneſs in weakly conſtitu- 
tions. Any one of them may be uſed for the other; 
though Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh thinks that the roots df 
the creeping fort are the beſt. The doſes are from gr. i. 
to 3 i. It is a name alſo for the SERPENTARIA VIC. 
NIENSIS, which ſee. | 

ARISTOLOCHIA ADULTERINA. 1255 FUMARIA Bol 

— — Cava. BOSA. 

ARISTOLOCHIA RoTUNDA. Lin. Alſo called mal 
terræ, ROUND-ROOTED BIRTL WORT, and, according d 
Paracelſus, the GREAT MATRIX ROOV. Its peculiar diſtine- 
tion is, that its roots are round. For that called, — Loo. 
Lin. alſo ari/tolochia maſcula, is the LONG-ROOTED BIRTH- 
WORT. TENvuis, alſo pi/tolochia, ariſtolochia prijriit 
BUSHY ROOTED or SLENDER BIRTH-WORT., Alſo ariſtolo- 
chia clematitis, Lin. CREEPING BIRTH wor. It is tl 
ariſtolochia tenuis, vel ari/tolochia foliis cordatis caulecrec, 
floribus axillaribus confertis. Lin. The root, Dr. Alion 
thinks is equal to the Virginian ſnake- root, for all the pur 
poſes in which that foreign root is uſed. This feems to 
be the ſpecies preferred for medicinal uſes. Dr. Cullen 
ſays it has been eſteemed for its emenagogue Virtues 
and in ſome caſes of retention and chloroſis, as a wan 
and ſtimulating medicine, he has found it uſeful ; but. 
never in caſes of ſuppreſſion. It has been long cen 
mended as a cure for the gout, and makes a conſiderabe 
part of the Portland powder, and has often been en 
ployed by itſelf in the ſame manner as that powder '? 
be taken every day for a great length of time. It has 
the ſame power of preventing fits of the gout, and FO 
monly with the ſame contequences. Cullen's M- 
Med. 

ARISTOLOCHIA ROTUNDA CONCAVA. See Mosch 
TELLINA. 

ARISTON. DINNER. bs 

Ak Is To Macnum ET PARYUM. Avicenna fays e 
are remedies againſt a phthiſis when attended w. 


fever, &. ARLAD x5 
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Theſe are terms 
conceives, ang; 


ES, ſuch 


or ſee REALGAR. 
tLADA, or ARLADAR, 
IAA. WII D RUE. 


ARMALGOL-. CoRAL. ,- 


r A ſee AMNIOS. i 9 
ARMATT eden of wounds, alſo the joining of 


ARMENA BOLUS. ARMENIAN BOLE. See BoL. 


A MEN A. An inſtrument with all the apparatus for 
ork we are about. 8 
any NMLNI ACA MALA, called alſo præcocia. The 
eee Theophraſtus calls it per/ea, to diſtinguiſh 
af the peach; it was afterwards called perſca-pre- 
a 5 Latins called it præcoqua, whence the latter 
Crocks formed their bericocca, whence the French word 


lis fruit is more uſed for pleaſure than health: of the 
kemels in the ſtones is made ratifia. 
ARMENUS LApis, allo called lapis Armenius, zu- 
fam, ceruleum falſile, Armenium. The ARMENIAN STONE. 
| Ita copper ore, of a pale blue colour. It operates 
| ;nſtently as an emetic in a doſe of four grains: it is very 
htttle different if at all from the lapis lazuli. 
ARMERIA. Armerius pratenſis, armerius ſylveſtris, 
armuraria pratenſis, mas. caryophillus prat. lacin. flor. ſimpl. 
Meabow PINE. It grows in watery places, and flowers 
in May. The flowers are alexipharmic. Dale. | 
ArMERIA RuBRA LATIFOLIA. DBROAD-LEAVED 
SWEET WILLIAM. | 
ARMERIUS MONTANUS. A ſpecies of ſtatice. 
ArMERIUS SIMPLICI FLORE. A fort of gillyflower. 
ARMILLA. The round ligament that confines the 
tendons of the carpus. From armus, an arm. 
ARMONIACUM. See AMMONIACUM. — ___ 
ARMORACIA; WATER-RADISH. See SISYMBRIUM. 
Alſo WILD RADISH and HORSE-RADISH. See RAPHANUS. 
ARMORARIA PRATENSIS. Hee ARMERIA. 
ARMORUM PUGNA. A fort of gymnaſtic exerciſe, 
conſitting of a mock duel, the antagoniſt being only a 


oft 


menius lapis. | 

ARNABO. ZEDOARY. 8 

ARNALDIA. A malignant flow diſeaſe of the chro- 
nical kind, attended with an alopecia; it was formerly 
very common in England. 

ARNICA MONTANA. This is the ſpecies recom- 
mended by the Edinburgh college; arnica Plantagini 
folia, follis ovatis integris, caulinis geminis oppoſitis. 
Lin. 522 DoRON ICU GERMANICUM. | 

ARNOGLOSSUM. Lams's TONGUE. A ſpecies of 
plantane. See PLANTAGo LATIFOLIA. 

ARNOTTO. See O&LEANA. 

AROEIRA. A ſpecies of lentilk. 

ARQHIOT. Mercury. | t 
_ AROMA. Any thing fragrant or odorous ; ſometimes 
it is taken for myrrh. . 

AM GERMANICUM. ELECAMPANE. See ENULA. 
Aon PalLosoPHORUM. SAFFRON; ſee CRocus. 
ao che ſaifron-coloured flowers raiſed from lapis hæma- 

Ius. | | 
AROMATICA. | 
—— Londtics, or ſpicy drugs, are of a warm pungent taſte, 
with more or leſs of a fragrant ſmell ; ſome are purely 

71417, as cinnamon, nutmegs, &c. others have a ſweet- 

nels mixed with them, as in the angelica root, aniſeed, 
Ke. ſome have an aſtringency, as cinnamon; others a 
e as the caſſia lignea, &c. ſome a bitterneſs, as 
se peel; and others arc alſo bitter and aſtringent, as 
the bark. 
rente medicinal virtues of theſe mixed aromatics, 
8 3 * W the ſame means as from thoſe which are 
wife a thus the aromatic part of lemon-peel 

5 mation with water, whillt the bitter remains 

aud in the extract, &c. | , 
Nh we A matter contained in different ſubjeCts dif- 
21 n de eir pharmaceutic properties. The virtues 
me —— = cy by ſp. vini rect. water ex- 

In diſtillation e ns . from many none at all. 
with ſpirit, ton 4 * e wh water more perfectly than 
maler wiel f n lome few inſtances the aromatic 

y rites in diſtillation, both with ſpirit and 


; ARMUTHEUS Larus. Corruptly written for ar- 


F 


with water, as of lemon-peel, whilſt pepper ſtill retaing 
part of its aromatic matter, though diſtilled with water. 
In the eſſential oil, and reſinous part of aromatics, all 
their peculiar qualities reſide. The more eſſential oil any 
vegetable affqrds, the weaker the oil is, and vice verſa. 
Aromatics warm the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole 
body, hence are uſeful where the vital heat is below the 
par of heal; they promote the natural ſecretions ; the 
reſiſt putrefaction, hence fo plentifully produced in hot 
climes; many of them have a ſpecific virtue, which fits 
them for uſetulyel to particular parts: thus wormwood 
is uſeful to the ſtomach, parſley to the kidneys, &c. 
AROMATICA AQUA. See A 

——Nux. The NUTMEG., See Nox. Mosch. TINðc- 
TURA. See CINNAMOMUM. 

AROMATIC PiLuLXz. AROMATIC PILLS. 

In imall doſes, as of ten grains or more, this warms 
the ſtomach, and by degrees the whole habit. | 
The Collegeof Phyſicians of London have in the place 
ſubſtituted the following compoſition, and called it — 
PULvis ALoETIcus cum GuAlAco - Aloetic powder with 
Gualacum. | 


3 i. Pulveris aromatici, p. 3 ſs. rub the aloes and gum 
3 ſeparately to powder, then mix them together. 
har. Lond. 1788. See ALOE. 

ARO MATIC, SPECIES, now PoLVISs AROMATICUS. 

The AROMATIC POWDER. | 
Take of cinnamon two ounces, the leſſer cardamoms 

freed from their huſks, ginger, and long pepper, of each 

one ounce, mix, and make them into a powder. 


ralis. ; | ; 

AROMATICUM Licxum. See CANELLA ALBA. 

ARoMATICUM RosATUM. RoszE spICE. An aromatic 
powder, formerly kept in the ſhops in which roſes were a 

art of the compoſition. | | 

AROMATICUS, CorTEx. See CANELLA ALBA. 

ARON. See ARuM. | 

ARONIA. The Neapolitan medlar. See MEsPILYs 
ARONIA. | 5 

AROPH. A contraction of aroma philoſophorum, a 
name given to ſaffron. See CRocus. Allo a name 
which Paracelſus gave to the flowers raiſed by ſublima- 
tion, from lap. hæmat. | : 

ARQUATA. A name of the birds called the curlew 
and the wren. 9 = 

ARQUATUS MORBUS. The Jaunpice. 

ARQUEBUSADE. It is the name of a water which 
is alſo called aqua vulneraria, aqua ſclopetaria, and aqua 
catapultarum. The name arquebuſade is a French word, 
that implies, it is good for gun-ſhot wounds. It is mint, 
ſage, mugwort, &c. diſtilled in wine. | 

ARQUIFOU. See ALQUIFovu. 

ARRAC. See ORYZA, and PALMA CoccirERA. 

ARRACHE. See ARTIPLEX. 

ARRAPHON. Without ſuture. The word is ap- 
plied to the cranium when naturally without ſutures. 

ARRH EA. The ſtoppage of a flux: and by Hippo- 
crates appropriated to the ſuppreſſion of the menſes. 

ARRHOSTIA. Infirmity, ill health. | 

ARRHYTHMUS. See ARYTHMUS. 

ARSACUM. See AcRAl. 

ARSAG. ARSENIC. 3 

ARSALTOS. See AsPHAL ros. 

ARSANECK. ARSENIC SUBLIMED. 

 ARSATUM. See ACRA1. 

ARSENICUM ALBUM, called cryſtallinum, riſagal- 
lum, realgar, arſag, artaneck, WHITE ARSENIC, and 
RAT'S BANE. | | 

Arſenic though it ſcems to have an affinity both to ſul- 
phur and to a ſemi-metal, yet is not manifeſtly either. 
It is contained more or leſs in moſt kinds of ores, particu- 
larly thoſe of tin, biſmuth, the white pyrites, and cobalt, 
from which laſt the greateſt quantity is obtained: the ore 
of the cobalt being broken in pieces, 1s placed over a fire, 
and the ar/enic ſublimed from it, which reſting on the 
ſides of long chimnies deſigned for its reception, is ſwept 
off into proper veſſels to be re-ſublimed, or at leaſt melted, 
by which it is formed into the ſhining maſſes which are 
met with in the ſhops. 


What we have in England is chiefly breught from the 
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mines 


QUA PIPER. JAMAICA. 


KR. Aloes Socotorinæ, p. 3 i. ſs. Gummi guaiaci, p. 


This is an improvement of the ſpec. diambræ fine oda- 
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are ſublimed in Cornwall from the cobalt that is found 
there. | IH | 

If arſenic is mixed with any metal it renders it friable, 
deitroying its malleability. | | 

One grain of arſenic makes a pound of copper like ſil- 
ver, without wholly depriving it of its malleability ; the 
copper thus changed is called alchymy. 

It is uſed by enamellers, glaſs-makers, potters, and 
painters. ME 

Expoſed to the ſire in an open veſſel, it ſoftens, then is 
diſſipated in fumes, which have a garlic ſmell; theſe 
fumes, if received on iron, appear in form of flowers, 
and iſ they paſs into the mouth, a dryneſs is inſtantly per- 
ceived there, with an uneaſy pricking ſenſation. 

Lead mixed with it, and ſet over the fire, boils up and 
evaporates moſtly in ſmoke ; the remainder runs into a 
yellow glaſs that is fuſible. | 

Iron abſorbs ar/cnic in the greateſt quantity, and moſt 
readily ; copper the next, then tin, lead, and ſilver the leaſt. 

Common ſulphur unites readily with arſenic, and ren- 
ders it fuſible, making it alſo yellow or red according to 
the quantity that is added. | 

Large portions of ſulphur render it inert. 

The pure white arſenic hath a penetrating corroſive 
taſte, and taken into the body is a violent poiſon ; it pro- 
duces ſpeedy dryneſs in the throat and inflammation, de- 
jection, fainting, ſtupor, delirium, tremors, convulſions, 
palſy, thirſt, burning in the ſtomach, gripes, vomiting, 
cold ſweats, hiccoughing, and at laſt death. Beſides the 
effects which it hath in common with other poiſons, it 
remarkably attenuates the coats of the ſtomach, and per- 
forates the inteſtines, occaſions a ſwelling and ſphacelation 

of the whole body, and a ſudden outrefattion afterdeath, 
and particularly of the pudendæ. | 


When the quantity taken is not fatal, it occaſions tre- 


mors, palſies, or lingering hectics. 

Though there is but little hope, after this poiſon is 
ſwallowed, yet if aſſiſtance is to be had, immediately give 
a ſcruple of the white vitriol to excite a vomiting, and 
repeat it two or three times; give the patient plentifully 
of warm water mixed with ſweet oil, after each doſe of 


the vitriol, that if poſſible the ſtomach may be well cleared 


of the poiſon; large draughts are peculiarly proper, as 
they diſtend the ſtomach, and ſo more effe&tually waſh 
away what may be lodged in its villous rugæ. After ſuſh- 
cientvomiting, give mucilages and demulcents, particularly 
plenty of gum arabic, both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe; 
fat broth ſhould be continued ſome time, and the bowels 
muſt be kept lax. If the poiſon hath had time to get in- 


to the blood, let cordial perſpiratives be added, ſuch as 


rad. ſerpent. V. &c. | 

Arſenic has been given with ſomeſucceſs in caſes nearly 
approaching to cancerous, and by ſome faid eyen to have 
cured cancers when they have been confirmed, and alſo 
have been adminiſtered with great efficacy in the ague. 
See CANCER and INTERMITTENT FEVER. 

ARSENICUM FLAVUM FACTITIUM. 
num, vel croceum, YELLOW ARSENIC, called alſo ar ſe- 


nico, —— RUBRUM FACTITIUM. RED ARSENIC. See 
AURIPIGMENTUM. | | 
In reading ancient authors on the yellow and red ar/e- 


nico, it ſhould be obſerved, that their 1 ences are not the 
ſame as ours. Among the Greeks two kinds were in uſe, 
viz. the yellow, which we now call orpiment, and auri- 


p'gment; and the red, which they call /andaraca. The 


Arabians had alſo two kinds, viz. the yellow, which ey 
call ſandaraca; and the red, which they call realgar. It 
was the foſſil ſulphurated arſenics that the ancients uſed 
medicinally, and only thoſe which were yellow and flaky 


like tale, and which alone they called ar/enicon. The 


white arſenic is a diſcovery of later times. The auripig- 
ment we meet with is of the yellow ſort, its taſte is not 
very acrimonious. Boerhaave and Mead, both of them, 


commend the uſe of its fumes to be received into the | 


mouth in aſthmas. The beſt mineral orpiment is brought 
from Turkey; it is very little, if at all, poiſonous. 
AURIPIGMENTUM. | — 
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mines in Saxony and Bohemia. Some ſmall quantities | ne. 
* is yellow; and with one-fifth it is 


Arſen. citri- 


Dee. 


ART 
White arſenic, ſublimed with one tenth its weight o 
th the yellow and the red foſſil aches, EY ok: 
ſmooth texture, are called zarnichs, but when com 10 
of ſmall ſcales or leaves, they are called auripigmemt. 
ARSIORA. Lende, L 
RTABA. An Egyptian meaſure containing 200, 
five of our pecks. ok e 
ARTANECH, or AR TAN ECK. ARS ENIC. 
ARTEMISIA, called alſo mater herbarum, abſinthing 
alpinum, berens ſecum, parthenium, pingulum ſan&i Fohane 
ms, herba regia, toxitefia, anaftorium, bubaſtecyrdiyn 
the HEART of BUBASTUS, and COMMON MUGWoRkT. The 
ſpecies uſed by the direCtion of the Edinburgh college iz 
the artemiſia vulgaris, or artemiſia foliis pinnatifdiz 
planis inciſis ſubtus tomentoſis, racemis ſimplicibus re. 
curvatis, floribus radio quinque floro. Lin. See Mz. 
TER. 
It is a plant with firm ſtalks, of a purpliſh colour, with 
deeply-divided leaves, reſembling thoſe of common worn. 


| wood, of a dark green colour above, and hoary under. 


neath. The flowers are ſmall, purpliſh, naked, and 
diſcous; they ſtand erect on ſpikes on the tops of the 


[branches. It is perennial, grows wild in the fields and 


on waſte grounds, the flowers appear in June. 

It hath been in much efteem for promoting the uterine 
evacuations, and moderating hyeſtric ſpaſms, for which 
8 it is uſed in infuſions for common drink, and in 

aths. | | 

The flowers and the tops are the ſtrongeſt. It is a 
name of the botrys, which ſee. | 

ARTEMESIA ABSINTHIUM VULGARIS. ] 

—— PoNTICA. 
— — SERYPHIU U. | 

For that called CHiNENs1s. See MoxA. —— AvsTRi. 
ACA— JUDAICA—SANTONICA. See SANTONICUM,— 
TENUIFOLIA. See ABROTANUM. 

ARTEMONIUM. The name of a collyrium deſcribed 
by Galen. 

ARTENNA. An aquatic web-footed bird, called alſo 
diomedia. 

ARTERIA, aplhpuz. An ARTERY. From ap, arr, 
and nps, to keep. | 

By the word artery Hippocrates means what is now 
known by the name of aſpera arteria; nor were the veins 
diſtinguiſhed from the arter:es in the oldeſt times. 

An artery is a ſtrong elaſtic ramifying tube, ariſing 
from the heart. 'The arteries are properly but two, they 
riſe from the two ventricles of the heart, one of them 1s 
called aorta, which ſee; the other is named the pulmo- 
nary artery, for it ſprings from the right ventricle of the 
heart, and is wholly confined to the lungs. 

The figure of an artery ſomewhat reſembles a tree; 


See ABSIN- 
THIUM, 


the ſmaller ramifications of the arteries frequently analto- 
moſe with each other, as may be obſerved in the coats! 


an inteſtine when they are injected. The largeſt ap- 
pearances of this kind are in the vertebral arteries, which 
unite in the ſkull. The uſe of the anaſtomoſis is to keep 
up an equal circulation, they likewiſe ferve to mi the 
blood better. | | 
It is generally ſaid that the arteries are of three ſorts 

viz. the ſanguine, which circulate red blood; the ſerous 
through which ſerum only is naturally conveyed ; and the 
lymphatic, whoſe contents are lymph; it is alſo faid, that 
if the blood is puſhed into ſerous veſſels, it is there ob- 
ſtructed, but they are all the ſame tube continued, it 

radually divides into branches, and theſe branches gros 
Pall: the farther they are from the heart; near to tte 
heart, the thicker blood circulates, the force of the circ 
lation is there ſtronger ; and far from the heart the che- 
lation leſſens in its vigour, ſo the thinner fluids 22 
there; but if by exerciſe, or other means, the heat 01 on ; 
bodies is increaſed, the circulation is puſhed, the red _ 
and other orders of thinner fluids, can proceed to _ 
ſtill thinner fluids only circulated before; for the ſma : 
veſſels not being conſtructed to receive only ſuch enn 
ſized globules, can diſtend to the capacity required b) 


1 5 an 
degrees of circulation as are occaſionally happening, 


N 0 . © C 
contract again to their former dimenſions, as ſoon 33 
diſtending force is removed. mis that 

. Arteries terminate three ways, the moſt common i the 


. * 4 o red or demonſtrate b s 
into the veins. Harvey diſcovered, circulation 


Our yellow and red arſenics are artificial, being no 
other than the white, mixed with different proportions of 
ſulphur. The white is the ſtrongeſt, the yellow weaker, 
and the red weakeſt. 


a 
{ 
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non of the blood; but Malpighius firſt obſerved, 
curc 


| of an artery, running into minute 
that the _ 5 on 1 as on a firm 
divibons, a open into one another by the mutual in- 
baſe, a7 f ſmall canals: he firſt traced out theſe canals 
tercourle © merous mazes and windings, through which 
through mh the blood; but here the ſmall branches, diſ- 
they * reat nicety, extend over equal ſpaces, and 
ſed bg” an ſhoots, as being no longer ſub-divided, 
deſtitute their figure, conſtitute the origins of the veins 
_—— dt with their ſinuſes. 2 
and 2 termination of arteries is into little cavities or 
for a8 into the corpora cavernoſa penis, &c. 
The laſt Tinto excretory duCts. | ED 
The arteries generally lie deep, and always run on the 
ingected fide of the limb, as in the axilla, the inner part 
ot the cubit, &c. this ſituation prevents their being either 
fetched or compreſſed in the various motions of the 


4 15 beginning of each artery there are three * 
W which appear like purſes, and prevent the return 0 - © 
W 100d tothe heart; the other parts of the arteries are free 
Y 1 hen of the arteries are three in number. | 
I. The EXTERNAL; it contains a great number of 
W }lood-refſels, and many 3 run through it; it is elaſtic 
3 fy run QUAaqQuUaverum. | | 
Y WA ; 1 is made of fibres which are diſ- 
poſed nearly circularly, and parallel to each other. 
3. The INTERNAL is a thin membrane, whoſe ſurface 
. is very ſmooth, to give an eaſy paſſage to the blood. 

3 Some anatomiſts ſay, that theſe coats Are muſcular, 
W but this opinion ſtands confuted, when it 18 conſidered that 
WE the coats of the arteries remain elaſtic after the animal is 


elastic. This, however, proves not the want of muſcular 
fibres, but that they conſiſt of elaſtic ligament in part. 
aue cellular membrane is improperly numbered among 
W the coats of the arteries, for it only connects the real 
W ones. 5 „ | "$a 
= The nearer to the origin the weaker are the arterial 
coats, whence the frequency of aneuriſms in rhe begin- 
ning of the aorta. Boo 
E Arteries are often met with of a ſerpentine form, but 
they are not ſo in a natural ſtate of health, except during 
particular actions, &c. and then they recover their 9115 
nal ſtate as ſoon as the temporary cauſe is removed. The 
W cauſe is the dilatation; the coats are elaſtic, therefore 
whatever diſtends them, muſt at the ſame time, lengthen 
& them, and thereby produce ſerpentine turns. This fre- 
| quently happens in injecting the arteries of dead bodies: 
in the viper it is very apparent in an artery which runs 
| along the outſide of its lungs, every time that the heart 
beats, this artery is ſeen in a ſerpentine form. The artc- 
es of the uterus are more convolved in the laſt months 
I pregnancy than they were before conception; ſo far 
| is the common obſervation from being true, that the ute- 
Te arteries have naturally a ſerpentine courſe, to admit 
of the enlargement of that organ in pregnancy, without 
ſtietching the arteries. : 
, Llie arteries are liable to oſſiſication, particularly the 
| Uac and crural. This happening where an amputation 1s 
* ormed, requires a cauſtic. The oſſification begins in 
| 3 membrane, which firſt thickens, then grows 
4 19 degrees becomes griſtly, and at laſt like bone; 
ey pee; © er extends to the outer coats. From 
See eee a mortification is ſometimes produced. 
FICATIO. 
0 ay 2 arteries may be Enn under their reſpec- 
nell en _ _ general courle runs thus. From the 
ko i — * the heart ariſes the pulmonary artery, 
T olly diſtributed in the lungs. 


11 ze aorta ariſes from the left ventricle of the heart, 
immediatel | 


ſends off es 1 
eartand its —_— s off the coronary arteries into the 
1 che upper part of the arch of the aorta riſes the 
2 85 ___ ſupply the head. 
. = = carotids riſe the ſubclavian arteries, which 
| and othe - ternal mammary, the upper diaphragmatic, 
nin 1 e are diſperſed in the breaſt: when the 
nme of of ath paſſed out of the thorax, it receives the 
Me axillary artery, and when in the arm the hu- 


Mer ; 
al, and in the torc-arm the cubital. 


dead, and that the muſcles after death are abſolutely in- 
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bronchiales, œſophagæ, intercoſtales, &c. 


diaphragmatic, cœliac, meſenteric, ſpermatic, emulgents; 
&c. then dividing into two, forins the iliac arteries, which 
ſend off branches about the lower part of the belly, then 
deſcending into the thighs, legs, and feet, form the crural, 
tibial, &c. | | 
Wounds of the large blood-veſſels require amputation 
too frequently; the great quantity of blood which would 
be loſt, if the uſual methods to reſtrain hzetiorrhages 
ſhould fail, would endanger if not deſtroy the patient. 
After a ligature 1s formed, the circulation may or may not 
be duly carried on; if it {hould not, the operation will be 
indiſpenſible. The collateral branches arc not always ſuf- 


hcient for carrying on the circulation, ſo as to prevent 


from mortification. The intercoſtal ee, when wounds 
ed, is fatal. Wounds of the arteries in the hands are 
dangerous. The popliteal artery in the ham, if injured, 
abſolutely demands amputation, The humeral 47 
tery, if injured high up, it requires the amputation of the 
arm, &c. and various other inſtances. Bell's Surgery, i; 
97, &c. White's Surgery, 173. 

ARTERIA ASPERA. Sce BRONCHIA. 

— — VENnosa. The pulmonary vein. 

ARTERIACA. Medicines againſt diſorders of the 
voice, and the aſpera arteria. | 

ARTERIOSUS, DucrTvs, alſo called canalis, and ca- 


the extremity of the arteria pulmonalis, juſt where it is 
going to give off the two branches, and opens by its other 


end into the beginning of the deſcending aorta, juſt be- 


low the great curvature. In the adult it is obliterated, 
but in the foetus it is open, and conveys the blood, which 


mal, from the pulmonary artery to the aorta. 


74h, to cut. It is the opening of an artery for the diſ- 
charge of blood: | 

Galen, Antyllus, Oribaſius, P. Ægineta, and ſeveral 
others highly extol this practice in inveterate head-achis, 
which reſiſt all other means; alſo as a remedy againſt 
violent inflammations of the eyes, the epilepſy, &c. The 
operation is generally confined to the head, becauſe of 
the bone being immediately under, and giving the ad- 
vantage of a proper comprelz. When the temporal ar = 


fiſtula lachrymalis, is better than a lancet, and the inci- 
ſion mult be ſo as to divide the artery tranſverſely, then 
the inconvenience of an aneuriſm is avoided. 
Heiſter condemns arteriotomy, eſpecially before every 
other method hath been tried. See Bell's Surgery, 1. 
146. White's Surgery, 178. | 
ARTETISCIUS, or AxTETISCos. One who ſuffers 
the loſs of any member, or who hath a very defective one. 
ARTHANITA, called cyclamenus, cyclamen, panis 
porcinus, SOW-BREAD. It is the cyclamen Europeum. Lin. 
It is a low plant without any other ſtalk than the ſlen- 
der pedicles of the leaves and flowers; the leaves are green, 
with white ſpecks above, and purpliſh beneath; the flows 
ers are purpliſh, monopetalous, deeply divided into five 
ſegments, followed by round ſeed-veſſels; the roots are 
large, ſomewhat globular, with ſeveral fibres, blackiſh on 
the outſide and whitiſh within. It is perennial, a native 
of the ſouthern parts of Europe. 
The freſh roots have a nauſeous, acrid, biting taſte, but 
little or no ſmell. Long keeping deſtroys all their vir- 
tues. | | 
One dram of the powder purges, but its moſt frequent, 
as well as moſt proper uſe, is as an errhine. 
There is another ſpecies, called cyclamen autumnale, 
COMMON SOW-BREAD. 
ARTHETICA, or ARTHRETICA, from agfpey, a joint. 
The herb GROUND-PIN E. It is uſeful againſt diforders 
of the joints. | | 
ARTHOICUM, or ArToricuM, or Paxxonium, 
from ap], bread. An oil formerly made by digeſting 
ſeveral roots with bread. 
ARTHREMBOLUS, from ap%poy, a joint, and eu- 
came to impel. An inſtrument 87 reducing luxated 
bones. 


ARTHRITICA, belonging to the gout: 


| ARTHRITIS, from , a joint. The Govr, 
| 2 F | Dr. 


The upper portion of the aorta defcendens ſends off the - 


The inferior portion of the aorta ſends off the inferior 


naliculus arterioſus. This, in the fetus, ariſes from 


hath no paſſage through the lungs in this ſtate of tlie ani- 


ARTERIOTOMIA, from ap{ngia, an artery, and 


tery is opened, a ſmall knife, ſuch as is uſed for the 
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Dr. Cullen, in his Noſology, gives it the name of Po- 
draga. It his 24th genus o Gifeaſes, and, according to 
his arrangement, it is of the claſs of febrile diforders, and 
the order of inflammations. He diſtinguiſhes its ſpecies 
into, 1. Podagra Regularis, Regular Gout. 2. Podagra 
Atonica, Atonic Gout. 3. Podagra Retrograda, Retro- 
cedent Gout; and '4. Podagra Aberrans, Miſplaced 
Gout. . The REGULAR GOUT is when the inflammation 
appears in the joints to a due degree, and after continuing 
a while, gradually diſappears, and the patient recovers 
his uſual health. The aToNnIc 60UT is when there is mani- 
feſtly the gouty diatheſis, but from ſome cauſe it does not 
produce the inflammatory affections of the joints, but di- 
geſtion is diſturbed, and the general health is variouſly 
affected. The RETROGADE or RECEDENT GOUT 1s when 
inflammation hath as uſual attacked the joints, but not 
with either its uſual degree or the uſual pain, and then 
ſuddenly abates, an internal part as ſuddenly being af- 
feed thereby. The MISPLACED GOUT, is when the gouty 
diatheſis produces inflammation in ſome internal part, 
inſtead of the joints of the extremities. | 

The ancients called all kinds of pain, "which was ſeated 
in the joints or the external parts, by the common name 
of arthritis, 'The word rheumatiſmus was not known 
amongſt them; but in the ſixteenth and ſeventeenth 
centuries, ſome celebrated French phyſicians have called 
the pains which afflict the intermediate ſpaces, between 
the joints and muſcles of the neck, or of cither arm, or 
of the anterior or poſterior part of the thorax, the ſhoul- 
ders, ſcapulæ, thighs, and hands, by the name of rheu- 
matiſm. And thoſe they ſtyle arthritic which affect the 
joints, though according to the different part, they diſ- 
tinguiſhed the ſame gouty pain by a different name, as 
podagra in the feet, chiragra in the hands, onagra in thc 
elbow, dentagra in the teeth, lumbago in the vertebræ of 
the back, dolor iſchiadicus in the articulations of the os 
iſchium: but the difference betwixt the gout and the 
rheumatiſm is conſidered as very great, both in their 
cauſe, ſeat, ſymptoms, and cure. 

The gout is a chronic diſorder, and the pain that at- 
tends it is principally ſpaſmodic. It is generally conſi- 
dered as regular when it only affects the extremities, is 
regular in its returns, and gradually leaves the patient in 
its decline; and irrcgular when its attacks are irregular, 
when it afflicts the patient variouſly, and when it ſeizes 
the internal parts. „„ | 

When the fits are regular, it chiefly affeCts the nerves, 
tendons, membranes, and ligaments of the joints, parti- 
cularly the {mall joints and feet; when irregular, the 
viſcera, as the lungs, ſtomach, &c. are the ſeat of this 
diſorder : but it is the tunica cellularis of the reſpective 
parts that are affected, which is the proper and immediate 
ſeat of the diſeaſe. Aretæus ſays, that any part of the 
body is ſuſceptible of the gout, and Aetius obſerves, that 
in the extremity of it the iris is affected. 

It generally attacks thoſe aged perſons whoſe early life 
hath been ſpent in indolence and luxury; thoſe who have 
large heads and voracious appetites z the plethoric, and 
thoſe who poſſeſs the beſt ſtamina of life. Children nor 
youth are not exempt from it. Women are rarely affected 
with it; but Aretæus obſerves that when they have it, 
the pain. is exceſſive. It is often hereditary. | 

Among its various cauſes, indigeſtion 1s the primary 
one. The pre-diſpoſing cauſe is a largeneis of the lac- 
teals, and ſtraightneſs of the ſmall veſſels, particularly 
the perſpiratory ; Dr. Kirkland obſerves, that if ever the 
gout is hereditary, it is plain the ſolid parts of the body 
are thoſe primarily affected; for if we look into nature, 
it is the organization or peculiar form and texture of its 

parts, that the offspring inherits from 1ts progenitors 
and that it is this ſtructure in animals which alters and 
adapts the 
fice. Conſequently, it the ſolids are-formed in a diſeaſed 
ſtate, the fluids they carry will degenerate from health ; 
and it is therefore reaſonable to ſuppoſe the alteration 
from nature; we obſerve, in the juices thrown off in an 
hereditary gout, is the conſequence of ſome morbid 
ſtructure; the ſame may be ſaid of the gout brought on 
by intemperance, for diet hath the power of changing 
the whole body. The immediate cauſe ſeems to be the 
acrimony of earthy particles undiflolved; whatever elſe 
conduces to the production of the gout, is but an occa- 
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it. Dr. Cheyne ſays, that the chief reafon 
matter ſo generally fixes on the joints, is 


preſſure there from the heads of the bones, 
the capacity of the ſmall veſſels ; to which 


veyed into the tunica cellularis of the ligaments 
| 8&c. where the veſicles are leſs than in the bellies of th 
muſcles and fleſhy ſubſtances, and is retained in the 8 
and being more or leſs acrimonious, 
or leſs heat, and cauſe that inflammatory appearance and 
intolerable pain, which accompany this complaint 1 t 
the parts affected, ſoon loſing their ſenſibility, the pal 


juices paſſing through them to their proper of- 
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why the gau 
becauſe of mu 
which leflens 


may he 44. 
the ſmallneſs of the glands in the joints, and | Wo, 


coldneſs of theſe parts, occaſioned by the diſta 
the heart ;. that the earthy particles above oor pan 


b tendong, 


they occaſion mon 


abates, and the offending matter is again returned 
into the circulation, or ſent out of the body through the 
pores. 5 
Cajetanus Tacconus, M. D. tried many experiments 
. . | U 
in order to diſcover whether the gouty matter is acid or 
alkaline, and he concludes that it is ſometimes one, and 
ſometimes the other; and perhaps this conjecture is 
highly probable, when we conſider that the ſtone in the 
kidnies, which very often alternates with the gout, ig 
ſometimes of the nature of one, and ſometimes of the 
other. The ſigns by which he diſtinguiſhes theſe are 
hrſt, if the gout produces no tophi or knots, or doe; t 
very ſlowly, and eſpecially if it is attended with odems- 
tous ſwellings, it depends on an alcaline humour; bit 
if the knots are large and quickly formed, an acid is th: 
cauſe. 
Dr. Hunter thinks that the offeous matter is ſeparated 
by ſmall arteries, and thrown upon the membranes or 
cartilages, as proper beds for it to lie on, and that there 
is more or leſs ſeparated as the vis vitæ is greater or leſs; 
and that in the gout there is a redundancy of bony mat. 
ter, and it is probably this that forms the chalk ſtones, 
Dr. Cullen, as indeed ſeveral others, confider the g:uy 
matter as an effect. and not a cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
The firſt approaches of the gout are generally ſudden, 
and happen very early in the ſpring, or in the beginning 
of winter. The regular fit is uſually preceded by indi- 
Is drowſineſs, head-ach and ſickneſs, a wearineſs, 
ejection of ſpirit, pain in the limbs, with a ſenſation as 
if wind or cold water were paſſing down the thigh, is 
alſo complained of, the appetite is ſometimes very keen 
a little before the fit approaches, a ſlight pain is felt in 
paſſing the urine: ſoon after midnight a pain attacks the 
great toe, or ſome other part of the foot, or ancle, though 
now and then it is fixed in the calf of the leg; this pain 
is accompanied with a ſenſation as if cold water was 
poured thereon, and ſoon followed by a ſhivering wich 
ſome degree of fever: after this the pain increalcs, and 


fixing in the ſmall bones of the foot, the patient feels 3 


variety of torturing pains there for about twenty-tour 
hours, which then abate, the part becomes inflamed and 
ſwelled ; towards the morning the patient falls alicep, 
perſpiration comes on, which terminates the fit; but 
what is commonly called a fit of the gout, conſiſts of fe- 
veral ſuch as theſe: and though a recovery proceeds 
from the firſt remiſſion, ſome uneaſineſs returns ever 
night, and goes off the following morning. The iu! 
tit may continue two or three weeks, but a tendernels 
where the pain was ſeated remains much longer. It na 
be that the patient remains free from any return during 
the ſucceeding or a ſecond year, but when it docs ““ 
{till more painful; and ſoon after this the returns ge, 
more and more frequent, increaſing until the ſtrenge 
failing, and ſenſation is diminiſhed, then, though the 
patient is ſeldom free, ke is not violently afflicted. 5 
There is a great reſemblance, in many particulars, ® 
twixt the gout and chronic rheumatiſm, ſo they _ 
be carefully diſtinguiſhed ; the inflammatory rheuma 
too hath been miſtaken for this diſeaſe. It womens 
requires much attention todiſtinguiſh a gravelly ar de 
from a gouty one. There is a great ſimilarity 1 4 1 
intermitting fever and the progreſs of a gouty *? 5 __ 
inſtances have occurred, where the patient, having 18 
been manifeſtly viſited with it, that much Aer 5 
tended a rightly diſtinguiſhing of the complaint. 
= diſeaſes require our care no leſs, to diſtingui 
rom gonty diſorders. zn 
The ee gout is conſidered as more troubleſome — 
dangerous, or rather as nature's method of relieving | 


ſional cauſe, but yet may aggravate as well as give riſe to 
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hes complaints; though Aretæus obſerves, that the 

all ot etimes degenerates into a dropſy, or an 

odagra f 9 ich caſe death is unavoidable. 

althmay 17 * the cure, there is little to be done in the 
. 1 it the beſt intentions are, firſt to increaſe 

fit, an 1 © powers; and ſecondly, to promote and ſup- 

the digel we p 1 
ort the natural perſpiration. 3 
Fon the approach of the lit, and until its departure, a 
| «der diet 18 generally preſeribed, but ſo various are the 
| conſtitutions of different perſons, that this article 1s molt 

"iy determined by the attending phyſician. Syden- 
. viz. moderation, is perhaps, the beſt general 
| ham fees ſubject: he ſays, let the patient take no more 

ee e digeſted, nor leſs than is neceſſary to keep 
- the ſpirits 3 and as to the quality, the palate and ap- 
ente may determine, for that which 1s beſt reliſhed is the 
bot calily digeſted, though 1t be what is uſually eſteem- 
dd contrary. One kind of fleth meat he confines the 
5 batient to, at one meal, and that to be eaten only at 
bon; but in different days a variety may be allowed. It 
good neither to oppreſs by exceſs, nor induce feeble- 
WE ci: by needleſs reſtrictions. Mead ſeems to be an unex- 
cCeptionable cordial. ; : 
An carhy going to bed is ſtrictly to be conformed to, 
but carly rifing is not fo neceſſary. ; 
hen circumſtances admit, gouty patients ſhould al- 
Vers cndcavour to be in a good air when they expect the 

return of the fit. In the country, perſpiration is mot 
WE ca! {1pported, and there the patient recovers the ſooneit. 
A wm and dry air is almoſt alone both a preſervative 
5 from, and a cure of the gout. 
WE tow ncceflary exerciſe is, as ſoon as the pain will ad- 
WE mit of ic, and that daily, during the intervals of the fits, 
WE nec be uo farther noticed than by obſerving how much 
a duc ind couitant perſpiration preſerves from this diſeaſe. 
WE Frictions with coarſe flannel, the fleſh-bruſh, &c. riding 
in a carriage, or on a horſe, and, when ſtrength admits, 
ſome regular daily labour, ſhould be the methods that no- 
thing 115u1d interrupt. | 

Paſhons unreſtrained, and cloſe attention, by weaken- 
ing the digeſtive powers, conduce to the violence of this 
diſeaſe, and to the frequency of its returns. 

In the fit, cover the affected limb with new combed 
wool, or the ſofteſt flannel. As to external applications 
there are very oppoſite opinions aſſerted. Dr. Kirkland 
= thus far obſerves, that emollient cataplaſms, warm bath- 
ning, camphor, aromatic oils, and anodyne ſpirituous ap- 
= plications, give cafe, either by relaxing or taking off the 
W !enlibility of the part; yet they have no property in them- 
W {clves of promoting a diſcharge of the gouty matter. 
W Compoſitions, for promoting a diſcharge of gouty matter, 
WW mult be ſo managed as to be capable of ſoftening the in- 
flamed parts without over relaxing them; for either ten- 
hon or relaxation will prevent exudation: they muſt have 
an attenuating and ſtimulating property to invite the hu- 
mors outwards, and yet be incapable of inflaming z and 
5 this intention the ſtate of inflammation muſt direct us. 
1 3 18 great, a neutralized ſoft plaſter, 
— wake 3 will anſwer the purpoſe. If the 
Pile nlalter = 5 and require a warmer ſtimulus, a vo- 
rn oat e preferable but with external appli- 
Mot boy reve Womans: will be neceſſary to promote 

ut eee 8 when the metaſtaſis ſeems to 
pes mee t 3 e methods will ſcarcely fail to eva- 

H ces F eaſe. | : 
ne 2 bo a ſickneſs, or uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, 
eee. or camomile tea, to excite two or three eva- 
F us; or ik ſomething ſtronger is required, give a 
ittle Ipecacuanha V 18 8 9 VB 8 g 
uſed when a ſickneſ omits promote perſpiration, and if 
W — s, or other uneaſineſs, is already felt in 

1 125 ee vie. need be apprehended. ; 
blood on wen P 5 ora is obſerved, the loſs of a little 
and the ſtren 4 oy A the emetic. The heat of the body, 
tity to be A ot the pulſe, will ſafely direct the quan- 
unloading the EE : as bleeding can only be uſeful by 
tion, by a little = 3, it ſhould be taken away with cau- 
"he F ON time, and repeated as required. 
if in a far; * 4 emetic, a gentle purge may be given, 

. ub and robuſt habit. . 
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beat: if not remarkably ſtrong, and attended with great 
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R Tinct. aloes, tin: rhubarb. aa 7 vi. vel J i. m. f- 
hauſt. 
If chis latter draught was taken, and repeated once or 
twice, as ſoon as any ſymptoms of an approaching gout 
appear, the violence of the ſucceeding diſorder would be 
much leſſened, if not the whole of the complaint prevent- 
ed. If the pain is conſtlerable after the operation of the 
purging medicine is over, an anodyne may be adminiſter- 
ed, and repeated at other times, if the urgency of the 
pain requires it. 
Purges ſuited to the ſtrength of the conſtitution, and 
the peculiarities of any habit, if repeated at proper inter- 
vals, are of ſingular benefit either for haſtening away the 
preſent, or retarding the approach of an abſent gout, and 
as the pain 1s chiefly ſpaſmodic, opiates may be uſed with- 
out the uſual apprehenſions. The ſoap pill may be pre- 
ferred z but if 2 draught is deſired the tincture of opium 
may be uſed; eaſe and ſleep promote perſpiration, 
_ thus a principal intention in preſcribing is anſwer- 
ed. | | 

Dr. Kirkland, obſerves, his ideas of the gout are, 
that in 'confequence of a particular ſtate of the ſolids, the 
Juices acquire a morbid diſpoſition, which in part brings 
on what are called 2ou!y ſymptoms; but upon a depura- 
tion being made to the extremities by an effort of nature, 
the body is relieved till a freſh accumulation of gouty mat- 
ter again diſtrrbs the patient. May it not then, he adds, 
be allowed, that nervous energy is lefſened, and a great 
dezree of morbid irritability is brought on, and that both 
theſe effects ſhould be attended to in the cure? To effect 
the deſired relief, imitate nature, and remove the morbid 


cumſtances make moſt ſuitable. When gouty people have 
been troubled with flatulency, acrid eruCtations, reſtleſs 
nights, &c. much relief hath been afforded from calo- 
mel, aſſiſted by gentle purges. Hence it ſeems clear, 
that the true method of relieving the gout is, to ſupport 
nervous energy and evacuate the gonty matter. 
regular fit occurs, nature accompliſheth the defired re- 
lief, but when ſhe is interrupted in this effort, no me- 
thod gives ſpeedier relief, under an inflammatory ſtate, 
than proper purging. Dr. Cheyne obſerves, that many 
have given an active purge every morning, and quieted its 
tumult with an anodyne in the evening; and thus conti- 
nued until the fit was overcome. If required, beſides the 
anodyne at night, a cordial may be directed. The pain 
abated, and ſwelling ſubſiding, to reſtore the former 
ſtrength was attempted by gentle ſtomach-purges, aroma- 
tics, and warm alteratives. When the diſeaſe is not de- 
termined to one point, aiſo when it affects the head, ſto- 
mach, or bowels, proper purges give the moſt ſpeedy re- 
lief. In adminiſtering purges in gouty habits, however 
proper and neceſſary, no diſeaſe requires more prudence 
in the management of them, on account of the deficiency 
of the nervous power fo generally attendant on the gout. 
Therefore, except inflammation forbid, the nervous 
energy muſt be ſupported during the operation of pur- 
gatives; and the patient's ſtrength muſt be duly attend- 
ed to, leſt evacuation by purgatives ſhould too much en- 
feeble. | 

If a fever accompanies, plenty of ſmall diluting drink 
mult be ſupplied, {mall white wine whey may be given 


Sage tea accidulated with the jelly of any acid fruit, or 
with the diluted vitriol acid, is alſo an uſeful mixture 
for common drink. 


of cordial medicines. 'To ſupport perſpiration, and to 
preſerve the heat of the body as nearly as poſſible to that 
of health, are leading points of management through the 
whole of the paroxyſm. 

In the decline of the fit, when the ſkin begins to peel, 
and the urine depoſits a laudable ſediment, a few gentle 
bitter purges ſhould be given, and frictions, or rather ex- 
erciſe, ſhould be uſed to recruit the ſtrength : three com- 
mon ſpoonfuls of the following infuſion may be given 
twice a day. | 

R Cort. Peruv. opt. J ij. aurant ſicc. 3 1. ſs. 
rad. ſerpent. V. 3 ij. croc. anglic. cort. cinnam. a 3 ij. 
ſp. vini Gallic. {þ i. f. m. 

Or if the ſtomach will bear it, a tea ſpoon- full of the 
bark may be taken, in fine powder, with a glaſs of good 


wine. 
1 | The 


matter out of the body by thoſe means that different cir- 
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at night, with a little of the ſp. ammoniaci compoſitus. 


Let the vis vitz determine the quantity of cooling and 
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The Bath water is almoſt a ſpecific in enfeebled con- 
ſtitutions. | 

The flannels ſhould be gradually caſt off as ſoon as the 
pain is gone, though a ſwelling and lameneſs ſtill conti- 
nue. Then to ſtregthen the weak part, immerſe it every 
night at bed time in cold water, then wipe it quite dry 
before laying down. Local bliſters, are here uſeful; to 
abate the ſwelling left remaining, and giving ſtrength to the 

art. 
: Rye-meal poultices are a faſhionable application, but 
topical remedies are moſt ſafely omitted. 

Iſſues juſt above the knee, on the inſide, ſhould be 
made in gouty patients, their diſcharge contributes much 
to the preveniing the gout from affecting the viicera. 

Dr. Dawſon's tuccets with the uſe of the tinct. guaiac. 
and an occaſional bleeding, deſerves the attention of 
medical practitioners. He recommends it in the gout, 
with or without fever, and in both the acute and chroni- 
cal rheumatiſms. His general mode of preſcribing it is 
as follows: 

X Tinct. guaiac. 3 fs. mucilag. e gum. arab. q. ſ. 

deinde adde gradatim decöcti hordei 3 1. ſs. ſyr. Tolutan. 
3 1s. m. nat hauft. h. ſ. ſumend. & repet. bis vel ter, 
in die. See his Caſes in the Acute Rheumatiſm and Gout. 

The INTERNAL GouT appearing before a fit of it 
hath manifeſted itſelf on the extremities, cannot be diſ- 
tinguithed from other diſeaſes which affect the particular 
part on which it is fixed. The internal, or irregular, gout, 
generally ſeizeth the {ſtomach or the inteſtines, cauſing a 
loſs of appetite, colic, diarrhoea, &c. though ſometimes 
it attacks the head, and produccs a vertigo, head-ach, or 
an apoplexy; or, falling on the lungs, it reſembles a pe- 
ripneumony 1 it takes its ſeat on the nervous ſyſtem, a 

palſy is the conſequence. But whatever part it reſts in, 
the only proper cure 1s the expulſion of it into the extre- 
mities, by-cordials, diaphoretics, and chalybeates. Mild 
blitters may alſo be applied to the feet. The ſudden 
tranſitions of the govt, which are ſometimes inſtantaneous, 
Dr. Kirkland thinks, are effected by the conſent of parts. 
He obſerves that pains in many inſtances have vaniſhed, 
though in very diſtant parts, when a medicine hath been 
applied to the ſtomach; that ſpaſms have been inſtantl 
produced in the ſide, when a wound in the ancle hath 
been wiped with a ſoft rag. May not then a diſtant gouty 
Pain he inſtantly brought on by a local affection of the 
nerves ? | 

The GovrT in the STOMACH. It is ſometimes invited 
here by acrid matter lodged in this viſcus, and ſometimes 
repelled from other parts by injudicious management, and 
other accidents. In this caſe there is ſickneſs, loathing of 
food, eructations, cardialgia, vomiting, heat, a conſtric- 
tion or pain, &c. Some one or more of theſe appear, at 

the ſame time the extremities are free and eaſy. Old 
2 who have lived freely in tE-ir youth, but are now 

ecome ſober and abſtemious, are ſometimes affected with 
hypochondriac ſymptoms in the ſtomach, which reſemble 
gouty ones; but they are to be diſtinguiſhed by the man- 
ner in which they ſcize the patient, their vehemence, and 
intervals, | | 


I a ſanguine plethora with an ardent heat is obſerved, 


bleed, then apply a mild bliſter to the feet. If the breath- 
ing is difficult, the ſtomach oppreſſed, eructations, nau- 
ſea, or vomiting are troubleſome, a gentle vomit may be 
adviſed ; and ſoon after its operation, if coſtive, let a ſo- 
lutive clyſter be injected, and afterwards a doſe of Ve- 
nice treacle. | 

'Three or four times a day give a doſe of ſome warm 
bitter ſtomachic, and now and then purge gently with the 
Pil. ex aloe cum myrrha, or with the tinct. aloes made 
with brandy, or the tinct. rhab. Here proper purging is 
generally required. See above on their uſe. 

If, notwithſtanding the above, the ſickneſs continues, 
give ten drops or more of the tinct. opii, with a glaſs of 
mint or cinnamon water, and repeat it every four or five 
hours until the ſtomach can retain its contents; after 
which, to haſten the diſorder into the extremities, give 
the following powder three or four times. 

R Ferri rubiginis gr. v. ad x. rad. ſerpent. V. 9 i. m. 
f. pulv. | 

Or inſtead of this powder, the patient may take two 
large ſpoonfuls of an infuſion of garlic in brandy, add- 
ing to each doſe ten or fifteen drops of the tinct. and 
repeat it two or three times in the day. | 

A glaſs of ſtrong wine may be mixed with ſome agree- 
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able ſpice, heated, and drank betwixt 1 
e | NA tale of the 

The ARTHRITIC CoLic, 
TIN Es. 

Any part or the whole of the inteſtinal 
affected. It often happens to the aged and infirm 
ſometimes the more robuſt ſuffer. this way. A , = 
uneaſineſs, loſs of appetite, a nauſea, or a Wanderin = 
in the bowels uſhers it in, but the pain ſoon fixing 2 
part of the belly, confirms the diſorder; by this time wo 
markable oppreſſion is felt in the breaſt. To theſe en 
ſymptoms, pain in the belly and oppreſſion in the beak 
which are capital ones, are added one or more of the fol 
lowing ; a rumbling in the bowels, frequent erutation 
coſtiveneſs, a vomiting of bilious matter, low ſpiritedner 
want of ſleep, &c. ; Y 

A peculiar weakneſs in the bowels, and an accumyl. 
tion of impurities in them, may invite the gouty matter; 
error in diet, repellents imprudently applied to the extre. 
mities, &c. may determine it to this part. 

If the pain in the inteſtines, and the oppreſſion in the 
breaſt, continue long, the danger is hardly to be over. 
come, nor, indeed, 1s there much ſafety until the com. 
plaint is wholly in the extremities again. 

A bilious fever ſometimes attends, in which caſe if the 
heat and ſtrength of the patient will admit, begin the cure 
with bleeding, but be careful not to reduce him much, 
If the ſtomach ſeems oppreſſed by its contents, a gente 
emetic will be adviſeable, and, preſently after, let a warm 
bitter purge be adminiſtered ; or, opening glyſters with 
aſla fœtida in them. During the intervals of purging, 
if an acid is prevalent in the firſt paſſages, magneſia alba 
ſhould be given frequently; or if a bilious matter abounds, 
bitter infuſions, that are alſo laxative, mult be preferred, 
That complied with, thoſe chalybeates recommended 
for removing the gout from the ſtomach mult be uſed for 
the ſame end in this caſe. A glaſs of ſtrong wine may 
now and then be taken. If the ſpaſms in the bowels 
prevent the eſſicacy of purging medicines, apply a warm 


or the Gour in the InTxs. 


tube may he 


fomentation to the belly; or if they are ſo weak as that 


the medicines run off too faſt by ſtool, proper aſtringents 
muſt be uſed. Red port wine, from half a pint to 2 
quart in twenty-four hours, will produce ſingular adyan- 
tage; and as ſoon as any medicine is perceived to agree 
with the ſtomach, let that be adhered to until the dif 
order is fixed in the extremities. If after this the belly is 
greatly diſtended with wind, let an oily emollient clyſter be 


now and then adminiſtered, and this ſymptom will ſubſide, 


To prevent returns, the Bath water is the ſpeciſic. 
A Goury DIARRHOEA. If in gouty patients, and 
during a fit, a diarrhoea comes on, the pain and ſwelling 
at the ſame time gradually vaniſhes, the diarrhoea is 
evidently cauſed by the gout. The effect of this diarrhea 
is very uncertain. If it ſoon abates, and is not exceſſueit 
often proves uſeful; but when the inteſtines are em 
feebled by previous irregularities, &c. great danger attends. 
If the cauſe be crudities in the firſt paſſages, a doſe of 
the tincture of rhubarb will be .neceflary, and then te. 
ſtringents, with perſpiratives, muſt be given, tinct. op 
in ſmall doſes, accompanying. The decoction of burnt 
hartſhorn will be a proper drink, now and then adding 
red wine. When this diſorder is abated, to prevent à fe, 
turn, give the chalybeate powder directed againſt the gout 
in the ſtomach. Sydenham recommends a ſweat, and to 
repeat it night and morning for ſeveral days when tl 
caſe proves obſtinate. - 
A Govury DySsENTERT. When this mode of ” 
gout's attack is preſent, there is a gnawing pain, 2 due 
pulſe, and a ſmall fever. If at the time there 15 any go) 
ſymptoms in the feet, they ſoon diſappear, fly to the in- 
teſtines, where the diſtended arteries at length burſtings 
blood is diſcharged, and paſles off by ſtool, and ow 
times a quantity is thrown up bythe mouth. Sete e 
to this are great languors, loſs of ſtrength, coldnels 
the extremities, and the utmoſt danger. 3 
In this caſe keep the patient as free from ma 
poſſible. Cordials muſt be given with caution, le 5 
blood ſhould be too much rarefied, juſt ſo mm A o 
keep off ſwooning will be then needful. If the oy 
blood is conſiderable, give five or fix drops of the an 
opii in a ſpoonful of ſtrong cinnamon Water _ 4 
then. The decoction of hartſhorn may be _ the 
any other food or medicine muſt be omitted un "he 


danger * leſſened. Great care is required to 2 


r _ ith. * . muummem 22 
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powels eg equally pernicious. Jellies are the moſt 
0 


> diet, rice milk 


men 
OE and after a while preparations of the 


| dminiſtered. | 
RN ROLE: The tender and delicate 
4 to this ſtate, during regular fits of the 


ten reduce 


are ot the extremities. Theſe perſons are chearful in 


ut when the paroxyſms ceaſe, or are im- 
che appetite fails, and the digeſtion is depraved, 


8: — in the bowels are troubleſome, and an almoſt 
rum N 

[conſtant pain 1 

Hy choly is induced- 

col abates; 

choly increaſe 


; E ſhort. 


For relief from this deplorable ſtate, begin with an 


. nete, then give the pill. ex aloe cum myrrha, and in 
3 


| ing after 1 | JI 
| ian. On 3 * that are free from purging, the tinct. 
| ; 


Y aloes may be dire 


ts operation a cordial, inſtead of an 


ed as an alterative. Let chearfulneſs 


3 de encouraged, daily exerciſe on horſeback, and ſuch 


3 paleneſs - ; 
* r and unequal, and, at length, the patient faints : 
WT :itever degree of the gout was in the extremities, now 
tires, and without ſpeedy help death cloſes the ſcene. 


ns as may duly regulate the vital heat be attended to. 


A GouTY SWOONING. This may be from an im- 


4 ſe of cold liquors, from irregularities in the 
5 3 The patient complains of general indiſpoſition, a 


and general cold ſweat comes on, the pulſe is 


Speedily adminiſter cordials in a liquid form and large 


$ doſes; repeat them as often as the leaſt tendency to {woon- 
KH ing may require; let frictions be uſed on the feet, and 


3 


W fannels wrung out of hot wine or brandy be applied to 


e belly: proceed thus until a recovery 1s effected, If 


WE the ſtomach ſeems oppreſſed with improper aliment, let it 
be diſcharged with an emetic of zincum vitriolatum puri- 
W ficatum, worked off with warm wine. One of the beſt 
W cordials is brandy, mixed with as much hot water as the 
patient can bear to {ſwallow with it. 


The Goury ASTHMA. Thoſe who are conſtitution- 


ally inclined to an aſthma, are the moſt ſubject to this 
ſpecies of it. An injudicious uſe of opiates, and of re- 
pellents, a ſuppreſſion of any uſual evacuations may be 
W the cauſe of the gout appearing in this form; an aſth- 
W matic gout ſometimes follows an interrupted fit of the 
= regular govt, as a fit of the gout ſometimes cures an 

| althma. The gouty aſthma is of two kinds, viz. the dry 


and the moiſt. Thoſe who have been accuſtomed to 


W rink ſpiritous liquors are moſt ſubject to the dry ſpe- 
| cies, in which the breathing is ſhort and difficult, ;at- 


tended with oppreſſion in the breaſt z but there is little or 
no cough, nor any ſpitting. Thoſe of a thin lax habit 


| are more ſubject to the moiſt kind, in which a viſcid 
matter is freely coughed up, and which relieves a little 
| until a freſh quantity is accumulated. The gouty matter | 


is ſometimes ſo diſcharged this way, that gouty perſons 
are kept clear from all other indiſpoſitions, whilſt free 
from returns of the regular gout by it. Sometimes the 
Lad appears originally in the form of an aſthma, and 


cannot be diſtinguiſhed until a regular fit falling on the 
extremities frees the lungs. The dry aſthma is the moſt 


gerous, . 
Where there is a ſanguine plethora, bleed. Where 
> 1 not attendant, repeated purging, with ſuch medi- 


dies as determines the gout to the extremities mult be 


ed. To relieve the cough, the uſual medicines are pro- 
Fe here To prevent a return of either the dry or moiſt 
= h irc air, an exact regimen, and particularly avoid- 
4 ub Pers, are of great ſervice. A tendency to the 
4 p ma is beſt oppoſed by gum ammoniacum, with 
"ol wr recommended above againſt. the gout in the 
he 0. The moiſt requires diuretics, perpetual bliſters 
. "cen the ſhoulders, and iflues above the knee on the 
nude of the limb. | 


| \ GouTy PERI NSUMONY V. Thoſe with a tender 
constitution 


ae tes? and a bad conformation of the breaſt, or 
this dlc have been hurt by ſome accident, are ſubject 
on 1 er when alſo gent). If a regular fit of the 
not previouſly affected the extremities, it is 
to know that the gout is the cauſe when 


aly pollble 
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the ſymptoms of a peripneumony come on] but when 


| 


perſon who hath been uſed to regular fits of the gout, is 
more rarely, or more mildly affe led by them than uſual, 


or when a regular fit is miner lon in its courſe, a hea- 


vineſs in the breaſt is perceived, a cough, and a load of 
phlegm in the lungs, which at the firſt is thin, but gra- 


dually grows thicker, and more abundant in quantity, 
after which there is an hoarſeneſs, with difficulty of 


breathing. As the ſpitting increaſes, the gout in the ex- 
tremities declines: This Pittin „if not ſo exceſſive as to 
greatly weaken the patient, is uſeful. Of all the above 
accidents a cough is the moſt frequent, and generally fol- 
lows a regular fit, though it rarely accompanies it. It 
alſo ſometimes ends in a regular fit, eſpecially if aſſiſted 
by ſome briſk warming purge. A catarrh or defluxion is 
always accompanied with an aſthma and inflammation of 
the lungs. 'This 1s not dangerous, extept the lungs are 
naturally very weak, or have been much hurt by any ac- 
cidents. Theſe coughs and defluxions are rarely attend- 
ed with any fever; but a flight cold, or a ſmall degree of 
. Meas in the uſe of ſpirituous liquors, endanger an 
inflammation of the lungs: | | 
If the conſtitution is not very weak, bleed; and in all 
caſes of this kind give repeated purges: After the firſt 
purge, join pectorals to ſuch other remedies as tend to 
drive the gout to the extremities. In inveterate caſes the 
bark 18 very uſeful. If great care is not had to prodnce 
a regular gout, the Ex, increaſes, and the patient falls 


into a fatal conſumption. Diaphoretics, and externals 


to bring the gout into the feet, muſt be early uſed, or 
other means will be ineffectual. If this diſorder hath 
continued any time, the treatment will be wholly as in 


the peripneumony, without any regard to the gout, i. e. 


1 gentle vomits, bliſters, and expectorants. 

A GoutTy Quinsy. This complaint ſometimes 
ſeizes the patient at the ſame time that the pain attacks 
the joints, at others it follows a regular fit. When it 
forms an abſceſs that diſcharges plentifully, -it always 


ſupplies the place of a gouty fit. This quinſy ſometimes 


ends in a regular fit in the extremities. Perſons with 
ſhort thick necks are the moſt ſubject to this diſorder. 
A greater degree of fever precedes this quinſy than any 
other ſpecies of regular gout; and the blood, when taken 
away, is more ſizy than in any other inſtance of it. If a 
0 and ſickneſs, a heavineſs, numbneſs, and wander- 
ing pain hath preceded this diſorder, the cauſe may be 
ſuſpected to be gouty, if the patient was formerly ſubje& 
to regular fits of the gout, and which have been ſome 
time paſt interrupted. | 

Begin the cure by a free bleeding; immediately after 
let a clyſter be injetted; the next ny let a gentle purge 
be given, a bliſter applied to the neck, and from the be- 
ginning uſe gargariſms. | | 

In a day or two more, if the ſymptoms run high, repeat 
the bleeding. If the pain is conſiderable in the throat a 
cataplaſm may be applied warm acroſs it ; and if danger 
of a ſuffocation attends, proceed to bronchotomy. 
Whatever medicines are uſed, thoſe that drive the gout 


down to the feet muſt not be neglected. If the tumor 


in the throat ſuppurates, aſſiſt it with an emollient gar- 
ariſm, and when it is diſcharged an aſtringent one ſhould 
uſed. 5 


rate the fever. 

A Govrty ConsUmeTiIon. The gouty matter af- 
fecting the already diſordered lungs, ſometimes produces 
a ah have At the firſt, a heavineſs in the breaſt, 'a 


difficulty of breathing, and hoarſeneſs comes on; then a 


thin phlegm is diſcharged, which ſoon grows thicker, and 
as it increaſes in quantity the patient waſtes away : in the 


mean time the extremities are free from all ſymptoms of 


the gout. | A violent cough, which is always an attendant, 
brings on an hæmoptoe; at length a hectic comes on, 
followed by violent ſweats. Old men, and women after 
the time of child-bearing, are alone the ſubjects of this 
diſorder. ' | ; | 
Bleeding and purging, ſo as not too much to diminiſh 
the vis vitz, are proper remedies. If the leaſt appear- 
ance of gouty ſymptoms are obſerved in the extremities, 
apply ſtimulating topics to the part uſually affected: with 
proper linctuſes join the uſual remedies for derorrgining 
the gouty matter to the feet; opiates muſt be uſed wi 
great caution. After the lungs are quite relieved, chaly- 
2 G | beate 


The antimonial wine may be uſed in this caſe to mode- 
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beate waters ſhould be drank for ſome time. Riding and 
iſſues are alſo not to be neglected. 


The Goury HEA-ACR. This is generally an at- 


tendant of thoſe who have been afflicted many years with 
the gout, and who indulge in luxury and eaſe. It is fre- 


uently preceded by the ſigns of an approaching fit of 


the gout, which ſigns end in a regular one; but the pain 


2 fl 


months, and, unleſs relief can be obtained, the reſult is 
an apoplexy. 


. 


b 


ies to the head, and continues there for ſome weeks or 
A giddineſs, noiſe in the ears, a large 
ulſe, difficulty of breathing, wandering pains in the 
mbs, a florid colour of the face, are attending ſymptoms, 
ut they all vaniſh as ſoon as this head-ach is changed 


into a regular fit of the gout in the extremities. 


with dimneſs of ſight, and a pul 
arteries z but have regard to the 
leſſening the vital heat below what health requires. If 


Begin the cure with bleeding, lp 3 
ation of the temporal 
ut, and be cautious of 


the ſtomach is very uneaſy, order carduus, or camomile 
tea, to provoke two or three evacuations. A mild ſto- 


mach purge ſhould alſo be 
peated. 


iven, and occaſionally re- 
e uſual methods for producing a regular gout 


ecially if accompanied 
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| 


joints, that are moſt frequently the ſeat, ſome ſimu, 
plaſter. After theſe, if a i appears on pe. 
_ to which the application is made, lay a bliſter, 
plaſter on it, and another on the neck. The pon 
with iron, recommended againſt the gout in the ſtom 
ſhould be given with the bark; frictions and baths m 
alſo be uſed. Guard well againſt coſtiveneſs, and fo 
not to inſert iſſues. | | © 
The wANDERING GouT. Gouty people oftten fo 
pains wandering in the back, loins, ſhoulders, exten, 
parts of the head, & c. which remove and return yy, 
out fixing long any where; theſe are often miſtaken f; 
rheumatic. The wandering gout ſome ſay is a ſcorhyy 
affeCtion, conſiſting in a wandering, or a ſhifting py 
affecting the nervous parts about the joints, and —_ 
ing from an acid and malignant acrimony in the lymph 
together with an extraordinaey mobility and vaporoſii q 
the ſame, on account of the thinneſs of its contextur: 
happening in the loins, it ſometimes is very troubleſon, 
and of ſome duration. The pain in this caſe reſemh 
that from a ſtone in the kidnies, but it is ſeated in th 
cellular membrane about the ſpine. The gouty matte 


ſhould be uſed, but with caution, as ſometimes they ra- | falling on the eye cauſes an inflammation in its coats; a 
ther aggravate the head-ach. The head may, however, be 
rubbed with ſp. ammoniz compoſitus and a bliſter appli- 
ed betwixt the ſhoulders. | 


A GovuTty Gippbiness. What is ſaid of the ſubjects, 


cauſes, &c. of the head-ach, are applicable here; but 
it may be obſerved, that this giddineſs does not terminate 
in an epilepſy as does the common fort; but it a regular 
fit of the gout does not terminate it, an apoplexy may be 
the conſequent, and then the uſual ſymptoms of a com- 
mon giddineſs leads on to thoſe of the apoplexy ; fo that 
its gouty nature muſt be diſcovered by attending to the 
ſtate of the conſtitution, and by conſidering what ſort of 
paroxyſms have preceded. | 


To remedy this diſorder proceed as in the head-ach, 


avoid waſhing the head with cold applications, keep the 


fe 


heavy, the face bloated and red, the tongue often faul- | 


et always warm, and the bowels lax. 
The Goury APOPLEXY. In this caſe the head is 


ters, the motions of the body are diſorderly, and the ſteps 
are unequal, the diſorder increaſes, ſenſe and voluntary 
motion are loſt, the eyes become like thoſe of a corpſe, 


a ſnorting, &c. as in the genuine a 
gouty nature is to be diſcovered only 


ee ſo that its 
y enquiring whe- 


ther or not any gouty ſymptoms have preceded. One 
comfort attends this that does not in the common apo- 
plexy, viz. that if the patient recovers of his diſtemper, 
he afterwards enjoys a much better ſtate of health. 


mities. Bleed as freely as the 


out into the extre- 


The cure 1 * in 8 the 4 
and heat of the 


ren 


conſtitution will admit; inject a clyſter, in which are 


two lar 
can be 7 
feet very warm, and apply to the 
feed a ſtimulating plaſter. If 


e ſpoons full of common ſalt; and, as ſoon as it 
wallowed, let a briſk purge be given. Keep the 
joint that was laſt af- 
e patient is not thus 


relieved, apply a bliſter to his neck, or all over his head; 
and one on each ancle, if the gout uſed to be moft in the 


feet; or to the wriſts, if it chiefly 


H 


liva; the uſual medicines for een Bs gout are not 
to be omitted, the feet or hands may 


affected the hands. 
orſe-radiſh may be chewed to excite a diſcharge of ſa- 


ſtrongly rubbed 


two or three times a day. After recovery make iſſues. 


The Goury PaLsy. The gouty matter ſo affects the 


nerves in ſome inſtances as to be the cauſe of a palſy, and 
this more particularly in plethoric habits, thoſe who re- 
ſide in damp ſituations, live ſedentarily, indulge in ex- 
ceſſes, &c. Affecting the tongue, it renders the ſpeech 
defective, or deſtroys it. Sometimes the appetite is di- 
miniſhed, and an averſion to aliment is occaſioned by the 
ſtomach being affected: a member only ſuffers in ſome ; 
in others, one ſide of the body, or the whole of it. 
If this diſorder happens in bilious conſtitutions, particu- 
larly if it occurs after a bilious colic, the patient loſes 
his appetite, he waſtes away, and his eyes have a yellow 
hue. Succeeding an apoplexy it is difficult of cure, and, 
if the apoplexy returns, it is fatal. 


Begin the cure with bleeding, if the pulſe and heat ad- 


mit of this evacuation, or at leaſt cup with ſcarifications 
on the back; preſently after injeQ a clyſter, ſtimulating 
purges muſt be repeatedly given to agitate the blood, 
and drive the gout into the extremities, and apply to the 


eryſipelas terminating in a gout, ſhews that its cauſe wy 

a gout. "Theſe kinds of gouty ſymptoms are leſs dane. 

ous than when the viſcera are affected, and it 1s very ne 

that they fall on the internal parts, though they are often 
transferred to the extremities, cauſing regular fits of the 
gout. The teeth are ſometimes the ſeat of the wander. 
ing gout, ſo are the noſe, lips, tongue, and indeed ay 

part of our frame. | 5 
When the back, ſhoulders, and external parts of the 

head are affected, if the pain is violent, and the ſtrength 
and heat will admit, begin with bleeding, then give an 
aloetic purge, and repeat it as occaſion requires. After 
which, if the diſorder is not thereby ſent into the joints 
repeated ſweatings may be tried. 'The ſame method may 
be obſerved in wandering pains, or an eryſipelas from 
this cauſe. If the inflamed eye does not give way to this 
method alſo, waſh it with the following collyrium. 

z R Camphor. gr. vi. ſpi. vini Gal. & aq. puræ a 
ii. m. | 
If this inflammation does not thus give way, bleed in 

the jugular vein, and the next day give a briſk purge; 

after which apply a bliſter to the neck, which keep open 
with the ung. cantharidis as long as poſlible, and, at the 
ſame time, uſe ſuch other means as bring the gout into the 
feet. If thepain in the teeth is obſtinate, proceed in the 
ſame manner as when the eye is inflamed; only inſtead 
the collyrium let horſe-radiſh, or other means be uſed, 
which promote a diſcharge of the ſaliva : or the tooth 
may be pulled out, and immediately put into its place again. 
If the muſcles of the belly, fide, breaſt, or the calves 
of the legs are the parts pained, apply bags of hot ſand, 
or bladders of hot water thereto, and, if required, ali 
nature to drive the complaint to the extremities. 
When this diſorder imitates the gravel, beſides the ap- 
plication of bladders filled with hot water upon the loins, 
inject clyſters, in which from ten to thirty drops of the 
tinct. opii are mixed. | 
The Gour complicated with the STONE. This caſe 


| ſhould not be confounded with the arthritic colic, in which 


the pain is about the navel, and not in the loins. 

For relief in this painful fituation, let the patient drink 
plentifully of a decoction of marſhmallow roots, ſo as to 
puke with it. Direct him a lubricating clyſter ; as ſoon 
as this hath paſſed, a draught with tinct. opii, twent) 
or twenty-five drops will be proper; or let the enem. 
terebinth. be injected every hour, and opiates in {m 
quantities given by the mouth: but be careful in the uſe 
of aromatics leſt inflammation ſhould be excited in the 
part aggrieved. Purging with manna, diflolved in whe), 
will alſo be proper, and may be repeated in three or four 
days, not forgetting an opiate after its operation. 

In thoſe i in which there is great debility with- 
out inflammation, bliſters, ſinapiſms, ſmall doſes 0 
James's powder in the conf. aromat. powerfully remove the 
complaint. But even in the vague and miſplaced g 
where the nerves of the viſcera are rendered torpid, an 
almoſt inſenſible to the effects of ardent ſpirits, and warm 
active cordials are neceſſary to give warmth, and enav* 
them to exert themſelves in this oppreſſed ſtate; yet gentle 


purging is alſo highly uſeful: here the warm aloetic on 
ga 


ANT. 


off the offending matter, and thus afford 


] carry 0 = 
als and relief. Sometimes, advantage is not to be 


-oCted from purgatives, as when the gouty ſymptoms 
OE roduced, not by a ſuperabundance of gouty matter, 
«9 by the gout affecting the nerves. In enfeebled ſub- 
24 medicines which I the nerves are thiefly 
3 be relied on; ſuch as the generous warm cordials, 
kale ſalts, fœtid gums, warm ſtomachics, iron, &c. 

4 Of the GouT in the intervals of the FiTs. It is only 
by the uſe of proper means, when no manifeſt diſorder 
attends, that any laſting advantages are to be reaped from 
medicine; and, even then, no 3 relief is to be ex- 
pected. The patient muſt be informed, that perſeverance 
muſt accompany patience, if any degree of durable benefit 

; ined. | | 
x 155 means now uſed are reſidence in a good air, diet, 
exerciſe, and medicine. Theſe are to be attended to 
daily, and through life, becauſe the diſeaſe being habitual 
or conſlitutional, it neceſſarily requires continued oppo- 
Gtion. Air, diet, and exerciſe, are to be ſuch as expe- 
rience manifeſts to be the moſt ſuitable, and, as to me- 
dicines, thoſe which ſtrengthen the digeſtive powers, and 
ſuch as keep up the diſcharge through the ſkin, are to be 
properly adhered to. 1 25 5 
gee Sydenham's Works, who admirably deſcribes the 
regular gout, with notes by Dr. Wallis; Muſgrave on the 
Gout; he excels in his deſcription of the irregular gout. 
See Warner's Full and plain Account of the Gout; he in- 
cludes the chief of what his predeceſſors have writ on 
this ſubject. See Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ii. edit. 4. Kirkland's 
Inquiry, vol. i. Dr. Cadogan's Diſſertation on the Gout. 
| ARTHROCACE. An ulcer of the cavity of the bone, 
with caries. Dr. Cullen makes it a ſynonym with ſpina 
ventoſa, which ſee. 


receive It is when a round head is received into a ſhallow 
Fcavity, and admits of motion op all fides. See DiAk- 


Z ATHRODYNIA. The CHRONIC RHEUMA TISM. 
= ATHRON. A jovi. | | „ 
= ARTHROPUOSIS, from apſpoy, articulus, and wuoy, 
pus. This word is variouſly uſed. Dr. Aitkin, in his Ele- 
ments of Surgery, exprefleth by it, inflammation of a 
Point; and then by phlegmone articuli, he means the ſame 
bing. In another part of the ſame work he expreſſeth by 
Wt, an abſceſs in a joint. And, in a third place in the 
lame Elements, he with others uſes it as ſynonymous with 
Epniammation in the loins, particularly in the cellular 
. 8 lying under the pſoas muſcle, &c. as by Dr. 
Cullen. | 
I Dr. Cullen by this word expreſſes a genus of diſeaſe 
ich he ranks in the claſs pyrexiz and order phlegmaſiæ; 
Ind as its ſynonyms, he places it with the /umbago pſo- 
ica, lumbago apoſtematoſa, lumbago ab arthrocace, iſ- 
bias ex abſceſſu, and morbus coxarius. In this diſeaſe he 
Þ31s there are pains in the joint or the muſcular parts about 
W': theſe pains happen oftentimes after bruiſes, they are 
<P, dull, of long contmuance ; the ſwelling is either 


pderable ; the fever at firſt is but gentle, but at laſt is 


1 ws and IsCHIATICUs, under ABSCESSUS. 
7 $ 


Pol. i. p- . 
3 AR'THR OSIS. | ? 
| ARTIA. See ARTICULATIO 
nd others {a 

| ARTIC 
dee Ciara. 


it is only the aſpera arteria. \ 
A, or ARTicocaLus. An 


nom the toes to 
"ame, it is thus named. 


VENA. 


ound th 
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ATHRODIA, from opfpoy, a joint, and Jexouar, to | 


ETHROSIS. It is alſo named Adarticulatio, Proſarthraſis. 


None, or but little diffuſed; the inflammation not con- 


ele; and to conclude, the part apoſtemates. See AB- 

p<E5SUS DoRs1 & LUMBORUM, and alſo—Pso0ADIs SUB- 

See 

> Surgery, vol. v. 419. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, 
4 "- | 


According to ſome it is the ſame as arteria ; 
ARTICHOKE. | 


, *RTICULARIS MORBUS. When the gout riſes 
the ancles and knees, and they ſwell and 


mers Called alſo /ub- 
Alis. Under the head of the os humeri the bafilica 


a | cites the activity of the digeſtive powers when mn 
this branch. It paſſes almoſt tranſverſely 


it is capable of motion. 2dly, SYNarTHRO1s, which ſees 
it is not capable of motion. There is a ſpecies compoſed 
of theſe two, which ſome call amphiarthroſis: Connec- 
tion or /ymphy/is is of three kinds: 1ſt, By ligament, call 
ed ſyneuraſis, or ſyndeſmoſis. adly, By cartilages, called 
ſynchondrofis. 3dly, By muſcles paſſing from one bone 
to another, called Aare 3 | 
Articulation, in botany, is the connection of parts that 
conſiſt of joints or knees, ſuch as the pods of French 
honeyſuckles, which, when ripe, divide into ſo many 
parts as there are knees or joints; alſo thoſe parts- of 
plants which ſwell into nodes or joints, and which uſual 
ly ſend forth branches. | 
ARTICULUS. A joint. The diſeaſes of the joints 
are a luxation, a ſubluxation, and anchyloſis. The inſer= 
tion of a number of tendons into the ligament, ſerves not 
only to ſtrengthen it, but, by their Bok, to hinder it 
from being pinched in the motion of the limb, which is 
a mechaniſm obſeryed in every joint of the body. Wounds 
here often require amputation. See VULNUs. | 
ARTIFICIALE. Whatever is made or prepared either 


of the native ſtone of cinnabar itſelf, or from the vein of 
cinnabar. 


ARTIFICIALIS SAL. See Marinvus $AL. 
ARTISCHOCUS LAVIS. The ARTICHOKE. See 
CINARA. 

ARTISCUS, from ap), bread. Troches are thus 
called, becauſe formed like a loaf. | | 

ARTIYPOCHROS COLOR. A paliſh yellow colour 
which attends a diſorder of the ſpleen. 

ARTIZOA, from gos, /ifa. SHORT-LIVED. 
 ARTLOICUM. See ARTHoIcum. | 

ARTOMELI, from ag) S., bread, and ys, honey. A 
ſort of cataplaſm prepared of bread and honey. OREN 

ARTOPTICIUS PANIS. ToASTED BREAD. 
ARTOS, aplog, bread. Autopyrus. See PANIS. 


 ARTYMA. The ſame as ConDIMENTUM, which ſee. 
ARUBUS. BuTTER. 


ARVINA. Far. 


ARUM, called alſo arum maculatum, aron, jarus, i ſa- 
ros, pes vituli, barba aronis, ſacerdotis virile, ſerpentaria 
min. dracontia minor, alimum; LORDS and LADIES, cuc- 
KOW-PINT, WAKE ROBIN. | 

Ray enumerates ten ſpecies. That directed by the col- 
lege of Edinburgh, is the arum maculatum, or arum acaule, 
foliis paſtatis integerrimis, ſpadice clavato. Linn. 

It is a low perennial plant, grows wild under hedges, 
and by the fides or banks in ſhady places. In March it 
ſends out two or three leaves ſhaped like a ſpear, a naked 
ſtalk follows theſe, which bears a purpliſh piſtil incloſed 
in a long ſheath, followed in July by a bunch of red 
berries. The root is irregularly round, about an inch 
thick, brown on the outſide, and white within. Some of 
the plants have leaves that are ſpotted black, others with 
white, and others have none. The black ſpotted are the 
ſtrongeſt of all the three. Thoſe that grow in moiſt 
ſhades are ſtronger than thoſe that grow in dry expoſed 

laces. | 
: The freſh roots are acrid and pungent to the taſte. If 
chewed, the tongue will be affected with a burning ſen- 
ſation, which continues for ſome hours, but may ſoon be 
relieved with a little milk. The firm, hard roots ſhould 
be choſen. They looſe too much by drying to be worth 
keeping z but a ſyrup made with them would keep as well 
as the ſyrup made of garlic does. They afford nothing 
by diſtillation, nor infuſion ; yet if buried in freſh ſand, 
they will keep very well for ſeveral months, provided that 
they are kept juſt moiſt only; and, in every ſeaſon, they 
are in full virtue alike. | _ 

As a warm ſtimulant they may be given, if mixed with 
a mucilage of gum arabic, or as follows: 1 

R Rad. ar: recent. bene contus. Pulv. gum. arab. aa 
part. ij. Spermat. cwti, part. i. Syr. alb. q. ſ. f. electar. 

A continued uſe of this firſt warms the 3338 

ap- 


en to be languid, and ſtimulates the whole m. 


om b 4 of that bone from within backwards, and 
va - ind outwards, and runs upon the ſcapula, 
ANTI Punicates with the venz ſcapulares externz. 
10 4 ik ULATIO, ARTICULATION, or JOINTING 
fps of 3 it is the joining of bones together, and a} 12 a 
lan; inds, viz. articulation and connection. Arti- be applied on the feet in deliriums, &c. Cullen's Mat. 

I of two kinds, 1ſt, DIAKTHRO$Is, which fee ; Med. EY | Sg 


rgius tells us it manifeſtly promoted perſpiration, and 
frequently produced a plentiful ſweat—the doſe of the 
freſh root from 10 gr. to i. 9. It hath been uſeful in 

deep-ſeated pains of the rheumatic kind ſucceſsfully. 
| "Theſe roots anſwer, as well as garlic, for cataplaſms to 


name of the TIEIa, which ſee. — Minor. A name 


— SYRIACA, See CaLAMUs AROMATI cus. 


neareſt edge of the epiglottis. | 


ARY 


The London college in the Pharmacopceia of 1788, | 
order the following tormula. ARES | 
Constkxva ARI. Conſerve of wake robin. Take the 
freſh root of toate-robin bruiſed, half a pound clarified 
ſugar one pound and an half; beat them together in a 
mortar : the doſe is one dram. | 
ARUM HUMILE ANGUSTIFOLIUM. See ARISARUM. 
w— NV03cCHATUM. See PIPER. PoLYPHYLLUM, 
Dr ACUNCULUs. See DR ACONTIUM. —+ SCORZONER Z 
FOLIO. See ARISARUM. 
ARUNDO, Harvunpo, vel CaLamus. The common 
REED. It hath thick jointed roots, which ſpread very 
much. The ſtalks run-up fix feet high, or more, are hol- 
low, and jointed. At each joint there ifſues long, nar- 
row, graſs-like leaves, that are rough and hard; and, on 
the top, is a ſpike of a browniſh red colour, full of a ſoft 
downy ſubſtance, without any viſible ſeed. Theſe reeds 
die away every winter. | 
Of reeds, or canes, there are a great variety, the fineſt 
of which for walking with, come from Bengal. Some are 
hollow, and fit for making muſical inſtruments of. Others 
afford the matter which is manufactured into ſugar. But 
as to medical qualities, they poſſeſs not any which are 
remarkable. | 
ARUNDO DoNax, called alſo arundo Mete arundo 
ſativa. The GREAT REED. That named ScRIP TORIA 
is the Harundlo minor, elegia. The WRITING REED. 
TABAXIFERA ; alſo called arundo mambu, tabaxir Ara- 
bibus, canna, bambu. The BAMBU CANE. Theſe con- 
tain a ſugary kind of juice. The young ſhoots are the 
baſis of the compoſition called achar; but when this cane 
becomes tall and old, it loſes all its agreeable qualities. 
— FARCTA ATRO-RUBENS. Arundo naſtos craſſa ma- 
jor & minor. Calamus toxicus, naſtos. The WALKING 
CANE. Theſe are brought from India and Syria; the 
beſt from Bengal. ——FarcTa FLAVA. Arundo naſtos 
vel toxica. The DART-WEED. It is brought from Syria. 
FARCTA INDIZ ORIENTALIs. The DRAGON's 
BLOOD CANE. It grows in the Eaſt Indies. The juice 
of its fruit is called dragon's blood in drops. | 
The ſugar cane is another ſpecies. 'There are many 
other ſorts, but theſe are the chief of any value. 
ARUNDO InDICA : Canna Indica. See SAGITTARIA 
ALEXIPHARMACA, and CANNACORUS, —— Major. A 


of the fibula. —— SACCHARIFERA, See SACCHARUM. 


VIBA BRaASILIENSIBUs. The SUGAR CANE. 
ARVISIUM. See MALv ASIA. 1 | 
ARYTANO-EPIGLOTTICI. Thefe are ſmall fleſhy 

faſciculi, each of which is fixed by one end in the head 

of one of the arytznoid cartilages, and the other in the 


ARY'TANOIDES, vel ARETZNoIDES, from apu- 
Tauwa, a funnel, and «Sox, ſhape. The arytænoid, or 
EWER-LIKE CARTILAGE. Called alſo G ftalis, Gutturifor- 
mis. An epithet of two cartilages, which, together with 
others, conſtitute the head of the larynx. "| Eng] 

ARY I ANOIDEI MUSCUL. MINOR, vel Obli- 
quus, vel 'Tranſverſalis. They are ſituated on the back 
part of the arytænoid cartilage. They are very ſmall 
muſcles which run upon the ſurface of the greater arytæ- 
noid muſcles; they ariſe from that part of each of the 
cartilagines arytænoidæ, next the cricoides on the other 
ſides, and terminating in that part of the other or adjoin- 
ing the arytænoidal cartilage, that is fartheſt from the 
cricoides on the other ſides. Their uſe is to aſſiſt the 
arytænoidei majores in their action, which is much ſtrength- 
ened by the manifeſt decuſſation of their fibres. Doug- 
las. Major. They are under the arytænoidei mi- 
nores. They have an inſertion into the annular cartilage, 
and help to cloſe the glottis. They ariſe fleſhy from the 
arytænoid cartilages near their junction with the cricoid 
cartilages, and running tranſverſely of an equal breadth, 
with ſtrait fibres. They are inſerted into the ſame fide 
of the other cartilage. Their uſe is to ſhut the rimula, 
or chink called plottis, by bringing theſe two cartilages 
nearer one another. FFF 72 
ARITTHMUS, AR RV THMus, ENRYTHMOS, from a, 
negative, and pub uns, a modulation, or modification of 
time and ſound in muſic; but uſed to expreſs order and 
harmony in other things. Galen applies it to the pulſe 
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ASA 


eurithmus, or juſtly modulated. Th | 
of three kinds,” f © pulſus mn, 1 

Every age hath its natural pulſe, which, as lon 
keeps in its due RYTHMUs, or modulation of 
force, is called EURITHMUS ; but if it deviate 
pulſus arythmus. But, 

Tit, If it runs into a modulation proper to the next 
it 18 2 PARARYTHMus. F, Ky 

2dly, If it changes to a pulſe proper for 
it is Abel pulſus n e e e e Das 8 

3dly, If it paſſes into a modulation not proper to 2 
age, it is then a pulſus ECRYTHMUSs., 1 

AS, the name of an ancient coin. Alſo A rim 
It was alſo a weight and a meaſure amongſt the Ro 
each of twelve ounces. See CYATHvUs. 9 

ASA. HEALER. 

—  DuLcis. 

C | See BENZOINUM. 
FoeTIDA, vel AssA FoETIDA. Alith, andy. 
den tring. The STINKING HEALER. Alſo called hingiſch 
laſer, laſer-pitium, filphium, hin, hindiſch, and ps, 
DUNG. It is the fetid concrete juice of a plant wig 

ws in Perſia, and other parts of the eaſtern countris, 

* ſays, that the plant is a-kin to lovage, and tht 
it is the root which yields the gummy juice. See Keny. 
fer's Amznitates Exoticæ. It is the juice of the fert 
aſſa fetida, or ferula Perſica umbellifera, foliolis alter. 
natim ſinuatis obtuſis, floribus ex viridi luteis. Ling, 
This juice is whitiſh at the firſt, but it gradually becomg 
brown, and grows harder alſo. The beſt pieces that ar 
brought into Europe are of a pale red colour, variegated 
with white. This gum hath a ſtrong fetid ſmell like that 
of garlic, and a nauſeous bitter biting taſte, hut loſs 
much by keeping. Its ſmell and taſte reſide in the r- 
ſinous part, ſpirit is therefore the beſt to digeſt it in; 
though water extracts the greateſt part of it by the aid of 
the gummy matter. In diſtillation with water there is 
a ſtrong impregnation, and thus a pale-coloured effer- 
tial oil is received; the remaining decoction affords a 
bitter extract. | 

As a medicine it is in high eſteem; it is the ſtronget 
of all the deobſtruent fetid warm gums; it is more di. 
phoretic and expectorant than the gum ammoniacun, 
When it diſagrees by reaſon of its ſtrength, the milde 
gums of ſimilar efficacy ſhould be uſed in its ſtead. The 
next to it is the gum galbanum, which if too ſtrong mul 
give way to the gum ſagapenum, or to the ſtill milder 
gum ammoniacum, or to myrrh, or to the wild valerin 
root, which is the mildeſt of them all. In flatulencis 
and all the ſymptoms called nervous, it acts as an anodyns 
and antiſpaſmodic; though ſometimes the addition d 
muſk or opium, or both, greatly improves its effcac) 
It is by far more quick in its effects than any other of tit 
fetid gums; and it is the ſpeedieſt in relieving ts 
anxieties and oppreſſions of the precordia, which itt 
quently attend nervous diſorders, and malignant fer: 
but in ſuch caſes its efficacy is increaſed by joining 
with valerian, one part of the former to two parts of 
latter may be a general proportion. Large doſes of Ul 
fetida, with a bliſter on the back, hath relieved in e 
lepſies, and in palſies that fucceed epilepſies; po 
evacuations premiſed. It is a 2 remedy if jo 
with ſalt of amber and bliſters. In the nervous 4 
joined with an equal 2 of the gum ammoniacis 
it relieves to admiration; however, it muſt be 0 N 
that it ſometimes fails in this caſe, and then the bart 
to be tried. In hyſteric complaints, fetids are only k. fl 
liatives; for hyſteric ſuffocations a plaſter of afſa gh 

3 vi. and camp. 3 ſs. mixed, by far excels thoſe n 
of the gum galbanum : for its quick operation, u 4 
diſſolved in volatile ſpirits. In nervous caſes it 71 1 
opiate ſometimes where opium fails, and without earls 
any lowneſs on the ſpirits, and where neither ſucce f 

1 if joined. Cullen's Ma 
paratcly, they often anſwer if joined. 

ed. 

The officinal preparations are the 


Pilulæ Gummaſæ. now Pilulæ e Gummi. GUM Pub 
Ph. Lond. 1788. 15 0 


| 1 

Take galbanum, opopanax, myrrh, and ſagapen 1 
each an — 3 of aſſa fetida, half an ounce; Vit 
ſyrup of ſaffron, beat them together. 
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not modulating according to nature. It is oppoſed to At the firſt taking of theſe pills. much diſorder * f 


| j in ſom ; ; ; 
85 3 off, or may be relieved by a doſe of opium 
oon Y þ 

5 ken at bed timè. f 7 1 oft + 
= .. Volatilis Fœtidus. FETID VoLATILE SPIRIT. 
7 . Cpiritus Ammonie Fœtidus. FETID SPIRIT of 
—_—_ :\ | 
Aura. ; f 

rue of any fixed alkaline ſalt, a pound and a half; of 
WB . moniac, a pound 3 4/4 fœtidia, four ounces; of proof 
am three quarts. Diſtil off, with a gentle heat, five 
Ph. Lond. 1788. 


Fetida. The FETID TINCTURE. Now, Tindtura 
'TINCTURE of ASA FoETIDA. 


four ounces of rectiſied ſpirit of 
{ with a gentle heat for ſix days, 


5 irit 
__ 
aur N 
3 Aſæ Tœtidæ. 
lie of a/c fe 11a, 
| 10 bine, one quart; dige 
3 uad (train. 
W Theſe three prepara 
olege. | 
ASAB. See BOROZAIL. Y 
ASABA HERMES: The fingers of Mercury, or HER- 
W. «crys, or the flowers of ſurengian. 
= ASABON. SOAP. 
ES ASAGAR. VERDIGRISE. 
BS ASAGEN. DRAGoN'S BLOOD. f 
EX ASAGI. VIrRIOL, or CALCINED VITRIOL. 
P 7 ASAMAR. VERDIGRISE. 
= ASAMAZ. VITRIOL. 
= ASANON. PREPARED SAL AMMONIAC. - 
Z# AcAPHATUM. A fort of ſerpigo, impetigo, or in- 
W-rcutancous itch, generated in the pores like worms. 
en the ſkin is impreſſed, they come out like long 
Whrcads, with black heads. e 
= ASAPHEIS, from a, negative, and oapng, clear. Such 
Patients as do not utter their words diſtinctly are thus 
Hamed. | 
=# ASAPHIA. It is the paraphonia palatina of Cullen. 
ee PaRAPHONIA. It is derived from a, neg. and apm, 
lear. Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs that utter- 
nce of words that is not clear; a muffled heſitating 
ongue that hath no plain utterance; ſuch a confuſed- 
oeſs of voice as proceeds from an indiſpoſition of the 
organs of ſpeech. Sometimes this word ſignifies a du- 
bious kind of delirium not eaſy to be diſcovered. 
= ASAPHODES. See ASAPHIA. 
ASARABACCA. See ASARUM. 
ASARCON. Void of FLESH. | 
EE ASARITES. The wine of aſarum, made with muſt, 
b vi. and aſarum three ounces. | 
= ASARON, J called alſo nardus ruſtica, nardus mon- 
BY ASARUM, oa WILD NARD, and COMMON ASSA- 
WER ABACCA, | 
lisa low plant, without ſtalks, the leaves are ſtiff and 
$roundiſh, with two little ears reſembling a kidney, of a 
dark ſhining green colour, ſet on pedicles three or four 
VB inches long. The flowers conſiſt of purpliſh ſtamina, 
4 ſtanding m a cup, and are followed each by a capſule con- 
ning fix feeds. It is perennial and evergreen, a native 
B ] of the ſouthern parts ok Europe and the warmer climes, 
WE 4 raiſcd in our gardens. The dried roots are brought 
"a as Levant, but thoſe of our own growth are nearly 
good. | | 
Y Ki 28 and leaves have a ſtrongiſh, but not unplea- 
be : I like that of nard, and a nauſeous, 
ede o_ ate. They both have the ſame effect as a 
be 8 \ ut when dry, three times the quantity ſhould 
DNR: at is required of the freſh: twenty grains is 
1 e In ſmall doſes this herb promotes 
ves 15 Quretic, and perſpirative. Spirit of wine 
Cons . PEORIA and, infuſed in water, it gives out a 
Lie doll eg of them. Boiled in water its virtues 
GE 40 ut not if boiled in wine. 
Vas 3 5 rugged, and its uſe confined to that 
 faufſed unt 5 . or two of the powdered root 
B withous hes 5 e, procures a conſiderable evacuation, 
[33 firong as 4 e patient to ſneeze. 'The leaves, though 
erchine are 1 in all other reſpects, in this of an 
| for their bai * The herb ſnuffs have this plant 
a -ullen's Mat. Med. | 
rates 26 an oP nr expreſſed from the freſh leaves, ope- 
Ic in maniacs when antimonials fail. 


e 10 1 - g . 
Tang goons in uſe, is the aſarum Europæum; or the 
. us remformibus obtuſis binis. Linn. 


tions are according to the London 
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e nervous conſtitutions; but this effect 


ASC 


Pulvis Sternutatorius. SNEEZING POWDER. Now, PUL- 


vis ASARI ComPosiTus. Courouvp PowDER of 
ASSARABACCA, 


Take the dried leaves of aſſarabacca, of marjoram, of 
Syrian maſtich thyme, and dried lavender flowers, of each 
an ounce. Mix, and make them into a powder. 

This powder was called puly. cephalicus. 

ASARUM VIRGINIANUM, called alſo /erpentaria 
nigra, afarum cyclamina. BLACK SNAKE-WEED. | 

This hath leaves like thoſe of piſtolochia, and are 
ſpotted like ſow-bread. The roots are brought from Vir- 
ginia, mixed with the rad. ſerpent. Virg. and are uſed as 
being the ſame. 

ASBESTINUM. See AmianTHuUs. 

ASBESTOS, or AsBESTUs. QufckIIME. Alſo a 
name of the AMIANTHUS, which ſee, and ALUMEN, 
ſpecies the firſt. 

ASBO. The name of an unknown animal. 

ASCALONIA. A ſpecies of ONIONS. | 

ASCALONITIDES. EsSCHALOTS, BARREN ONIONS, 
or SCALLIONS. 

ASCALONITIS. A ſpecies of ontoNs. - _ 

' ASCARDAMYCTES. One who keeps his eyes long 
fixed and immoveable, without twinkling. 

ASCARIDES, from aoxzw, to move. A ſort of worms 
ſo called from their continual troubleſome motion, which 
cauſes itching. They are very ſmall, white, and have 
ſharp pointed heads. They are generally lodged in the 
rectum; but ſometimes are alſo higher up, even in the 
ſtomach. See VERMES. 

'The ſymptoms by which it is known that worms are 
exiſting in the body, arc the ſame in general, whatever 
be the ſpecies of them, but an itching in the anus is the 
almoſt conſtant ſign of the aſcarides being in the rectum. 
They occaſion ſuch uneaſineſs in ſome people as to make 
them faint; and generally are ſo troubleſome in the night 
as to deprive them of ſleep. Sometimes there is ſo much 
heat in the inteſtine, as to cauſe a ſenſible tumor about 
the anus; but as theſe worms are voided in the ſtools, 
their preſence 1s moſt certainly known by ſeeing them 
there: for there is no one ſign but what is wanting in 
ſome patients. | | 

Though this ſort of worms are as difficult to deſtroy 
as any other, they are leſs dangerous. 

Theſe little worms are ſo inveloped in mucus, that 
great difficulty attends the deſtruction of them. The beſt 
known remedy 1s the Harrowgate water, if drank at the 
ſpring : the flower of brimſtone, taken with treacle, in 
ſuch a quantity as to gently purge the patient every day, 
is perhaps the next in efficacy to the Harrowgate water. 
The fumes of burning tobacco injected clyſterwiſe into 
the rectum is of ſingular efficacy ; ſuppoſitorics of cotton 
dipped in the gall of an ox may be tried; a decoction of 
ſavin in water hath been often uſed with ſucceſs, when 
taken for ſome time; and perhaps repeated doſes of rhu- 
barb may anſwer as well as any other remedy. See 
VERMES. e 

ASCENSUS MORBI. The aſcent or increaſe of a 
diſeaſe. | | 

ASCETZE. WRESTLERS. 

ASCHIA. The GRAYLING or UMBER. The fiſh is 
remarkable for its delighting in rapid ſtreams that are 
ſhallow and clear. | | 
ASCIA. The ſimple bandage is ſo called when the 
rounds aſcend or deſcend upon each other in the form of 
a ſcrew ; the French call it de/oires. See DELIGATIO. 
ASCITES, from aoxos, uter, a bottle, or water bottle, 
It is termed alſo aſclites, hydrocele peritonæœi. It is the 
DROPSY of the BELLY. When water is accumulated in 
the cavity of the belly, betwixt the peritoneum and the 
viſcera; in the dilated cavities of the glands or other 
veſſels contained in the abdomen ; or in the duplicature 
of the peritoneum, it conſtitutes this diſeaſe. See 
Kirkland's Med. Surgery for an inſtance of an encyſted 
aſcites, vol. ii. p. 165. 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
cachexiæ and order intumeſcentiæ; and he enumerates 
two ſpecies, viz. I. Aſcites abdominalis, when the tu- 
mour of the belly is equal, and with evident fluctuation. 
2. Aſcites ſaccatus;, when the ovaries, &c. are the ſeat 
of the diſeafe, in which caſes the tumor 1s not equally 
extended in all parts of the belly, and the fluctuation is 
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e London college directs the following. 
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not ſo evident. 
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eonfirmed ſtate. One of the firſt ſigns is a Peg of the 


| pens in the progreſs of the a/cites. Beſides theſe ſymp- 


firſt and afterwards a yellowiſh colour is ſeen in the ſkin; 


the bowels are alſo inflamed, and death is at hand. 


ASC 


No age or ſex are exempted from it; but r old 
men, and women after child-bearing, are the ſubjects. 

The cauſes are various; the jaundice, long continued 
intermittents, an aſthma, a rupture of fome lymphatic 
veſſel, obſtructions in any of the viſcera, moſt frequently 
a ſcirrhous liver, and, in ſhort, whatever can leſſen the 
quantity of craſſamentum in the blood, and conſiderably 
reduce the vital heat, may be a general cauſe: but the im- 
mediate cauſes are either a rupture of the lymphatics, in 
which caſe the fluid appears whitiſh when tapping is per- 
formed or the exhalent veſſels throwing off more than 
the abſorbents can take up again. 

This kind of dropſy is ſometimes very rapid in its ap- 
proach and progreſs, then continues many years without 
making any progreſs, at others its advances are very flow, 
even a number of years before it manifeſts itſelf in a 


ancles towards the evening, with a ſhortneſs of breath ; 
though it ſhould be obſerved that the pitting of the ancles 
is not concluſive, for it often attends pregnant women, 
and old men with groſs habits, and who have laboured 
many years under an aſthma, who, when ſuddenly freed 
therefrom, have an œdematous ſwelling in their ancles 
However, if after the ſwelling of the feet, the legs and 
thighs ſwell too, the caſe is plain, and this uſually hap- 


toms, the inſide of the hands are dry and hard; tranſ- 
piration is greatly diminiſhed; the urine is leſs and leſs 
in quantity, appears turbid, high-coloured, and depoſits a 
large quantity of a lateritious ſediment ; the belly gradu- 
ally ſwells; and in proportion the breathing becomes ſhort, 
the appetitefor eating fails, and thirſt increaſes ; aſlow fever 
attends ;, the face and arms are emaciated; a paleneſs at 


theſe ſymptoms growing worſe a dry cough comes on; 
the belly is greatly diſtended; and except the water is 
contained in cyſts, or hath rendered the integuments too 
tenſe, it may be felt to fluctuate by gently tapping one 
{ide of the belly with one hand, while the other is placed 
on the oppoſite fide ; at length little bliſters ariſe on the 
feet, which containing an acrid liquor, corrodes, in- 
flames, and ulcerates them; when this ſymptom appears 


Many other ſymptoms occur, as varieties in the circum- 
ſtances of the conſtitution,  &c. give riſe to them, but 
theſe already recited are the more conſtant attendants. 

The aſcites muſt be diſtinguiſhed from pregnancy; 
from excreſcencies, and other tumors in the belly; and 
from a tympany. 

If a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera is the cauſe, a cure is 
not to be expected; a purging, by preventing the efficacy 
of medicines, 1s a dangerous, generally a fatal circum- 
ſtance; perſpiration increaſing, or the diſcharge of urine 
becoming more plentiful, are favourable prognoſtics ; if 
an aſcites ſucceeds other diſeaſes, in which the viſcera 
were injured, if the thirſt is. great and other ſymptoms 
violent, there is but little hope of recovery: an hæmor- 
rhage, or an eryſipelas coming on, with an increaſe of 
the fever, are deſtructive viſitants. It is a bad ſign, if, 
when diuretics are properly uſed, the urine is not diſ- 
charged in a proper quantity. If the fluctuation, when 
you lay your hand on one ſide of the belly and tap with 
the other on the other ſide, can be felt only partially, the 
operation of tapping is even then vindicable, as it will 
afford a temporary relief ; though in ſuch a caſe you are 
not to promiſe an emptying of the belly totally; for if 
you do, ſeven times in ten you will be deceived, except 
you can feel the fluctuation by ſtriking on any point of 
the belly. | : 

In order to the cure, the intentions are, firſt, to pro- 
mote the natural ſecretions, that the water may be evacu- 
ated; and ſecondly, to increaſe the vital heat; which, if 
the viſcera are unſound, cannot be effected. Whatever 
increaſeth bodily ſtrength, will aſſiſt in carrying off the 
water, by giving power to the abſorbent veſſels. Some 
dropſies, therefore, may be cured in the beginning by ex- 
erciſe, the bark, chalybeates; but this method will not 
ſucceed, except where the ſtrength is but little impaired, 
the vital parts ſound, and abſorbing powers ſtrong, In 
general, more ſucceſs may be expeCted from attempting 
an increaſe of the urinary diſcharge ;. particularly if the 
complaint is of long ſtanding, and the bowels are weak. 

'The diet ſhould be cordial and nouriſhing ; and vinous 
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liquors are to be preferred for drink to a 

the following ned one may be daily = 
R Rad. raph, ruſt. rec. ſem. finap. non contyg 

ſummit. abſinth. 44 Z i. vin. alb. 1h iii. m. infunde fu 

& colaturæ Ps 3 iv. ter quaterve. in die. Muſtarl wie 

may be made for a change, and with conſiderable ad al. 


king; 


tage. 
Frictions, exerciſe without fatigue, and a dry air, co 
duce much to the patient's relief. gs 
Proper evacuations being made, proceed with antimg, 
nials, chalybeates, aromatics, diuretics, or ſudorifics, | 
the uſe of evacuations the choice of them may be dire 
by conſidering the cauſe of the diſeaſe, as when obſtrug, 
1 perſpiration gave riſe to it, ſudorifics will be indicated 
&c. | 

Stimulating, acrid, and aromatic medicines ſhould at 
company the uſe of evacuants, that the extravaſated Auid 
may be abſorbed and determined to the reſpective emu. 
tories z in weakly habits, diuretics and ſudorifics may 2. 
company them; in the more robuſt, emetics and catharig 
may be uſed. 

As to purges, in anaſarcous caſes, ſtrong doſes of th 
draſtic kind are often neceſſary; but in the aſcites one 
Caution is to be had in their uſe, leſt an inflammain 
ſhould be produced: in a beginning complaint of th 


ſort, briſk doſes, and of the active kind, ſometimes d 


well; but when the patient's ſtrength is reduced, not 
moderate ones, or purgatives mixed with emetics, vil 
be the beſt, and they may be thus adminiſtered; mode. 
rate doſes of them may be alternately repeated, and in 
their intervals diuretics and corroborants are to be duly 
ſupplied. | | 

Purges ſhould be repeated as often as the patient 
ſtrength will admit; when their uſe is thought neceſſary, 
during their operation, cordial liquors inſtead of the uſual 
ſimple ones ſhould be given, and at night an opiate muſt 
not be omitted. It is true that different purging medicines 
will be required for different patients, and ſometimes for 
the ſame at different times; but in general for the ſtronger 
calomel and jalap, and for the weaker calomel and rhu- 
barb, will be proper; as ſoon as they are worked off, the 
following, or ſuch like draughts will be neceſſary, tit 
belly being quickly diſtended again if it is neglected. l 
general, if emetics and purgatives are given, it ſhoull 
only be in the early ſtate of the diſeaſe, where the patient 
is young, and the internal parts yet remain firm and 
uninjured ; for if due ſkill and caution do not direc 
they will increaſe the patient's weakneſs, and aggrarzte 
the diſeaſe. Sometimes, indeed, they promote uritt, 


when diuretics fail, and in ſuch caſes they may be cont» ne 


nued with advantage; but after their operation, it wi 
be proper to direct ſome proper ſtrengthener, that tix 
veſſels may be braced as the water is drained off. 

R Syr. papaveris 3 ſs. vel 7 i. ſps. menth. pip. adler 
ammoniz acetate Ii 3 ſs. tincturæ cardamomi con- 
poſitæ 3 ij. ſal ſuccin. gr. vi. m. f. hauſt. i 
Many other forms are to be met with in Brookes, d 
in the London Practice of Phyſic, by which the ble 
ſeriber may be directed to an agreeable and uſctul . 
riety. 

When the water of an aſcites is carried off by any © 
method than by a puncture through the peritoneum) 
done by that operation of nature called abſorption ; Put, 
ing, ſweating, and diuretics, of all other med:cinc5, mol 
promote it, whence their principal uſe. n 

Vomiting, when the viſcera are ſound and the een 
will admit, by the ſhock it gives to the belly in ae 
— ans efficacy in promoting abſorption, 13 highly be 

cial. ' 

If the ſwelling is moderate, or the conſtitution 4 
diuretics will be more ſuitable than emetics and 2 
though they require to be accompanied wo po” 
ſtrengtheners; and when the cure is attempted tis ba. 

purgatives ſhould be wholly omitted. In cold Piaf 
habits fixt alkaline ſalts are the beſt durene her 
may be added to every pint of wine that 5 ow 
and a common wine-glaſs full may be taken gov fo i- 
hours; brandy or rum may be given with a e thok 
fuſion of juniper berries. Of the varieties for dr : ger 
to which the conſtitution is the leaſt eue nge ot 
rally paſs off the ſooneſt z and hence a frequent * where i 
liquors may be attended with advantage. £ . 6 yr 
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2 ſt deſirable effects. i . 
; R : aromaticiy 3 ij. conſ. abſ. maritimi, 3 i. ſyr. q. ſ. 
Ars cujus caßt. q. n. m. m. bis terve in die cum 
electar, | 


. Kl acetati 3 fs. ad 3 i. fs. aq. diſtillat. 3 i. is. 
cb. comp. 3 Ul. fe, fr by ſtool it muſt be 
. the ſaline ingredient runs on Oy TW TL 
ecked. The bark, joined with iron, ſoap, and rhubarb, 
Ceed very well, when accompanied with this neutral 
1 es Diaretics ſometimes fail from a ſpaſm affecting the 
: - ers; in which caſe give, now and then, a tea-ſpoonful 
dt om. ſcille. and tinct. aſæ fœtidæ in the patient's 
ink; and afterwards, to relieve the pain in the bowels, 
. giv magneſia and powdered galangal root. 

br. Leatherland obſerves, that an aſcites is the leaſt apt 
WE, return when removed by diuretics. 
WT ;cllcbore, joined with Jixivial falts, is powerfully diu- 
etc. The tonic pills of Dr. Bacher are celebrated in 
„%“ their operation 18 purgative and diuretic : hel- 
Wore is the chief part in their compoſition, and they are 
dus prepared. | : 
My 1 End. hellebori nigri, myrrhæ ſolutæ, ii 3 i. 
Ludi. bened. pulv. 3iij. & 9 i. m. f. maſſa aere ficco ex- 
WE ccanda, donec formandis pillulis apta fit, fingul. ad gran. 
1 18.ĩ 
+ Pn. extract is made from the helleborus niger foliis 
3 languſtioribus of Tournefort, and 1s obtained thus : bruiſe 
le roots, cover them with ſpirit of wine, in which 4th 
3 part of a fixt alcaline ſalt was previouſly mixed; let them 
tand twelve hours, now and then ſtirring them about; 
FS pour off this, and add a freſh quantity o ſpirit z treat it 
as before, then pour on as much Rheniſh wine as will 
EXT riſ: about fix inches above the ſurface of the hellebore, 
and now and then add a little, to keep it to the ſame 
WE height for forty-eight hours, after which ſet it over the 
fte to boil for half an hour, then ſtrain by the affiſtance 
of firong expreſſion: repeat the whole of this proceſs with 
dhe remaining root. Mix the liquors obtained at both ex- 
preſſions, and add to the whole twice the quantity of boil- 
ing water; then evaporate to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup : 


add to it again about twice the quantity of boiling water, 
and evaporate as before. Then add about a ninth part of 
ue ſpirit of wine, and evaporate the whole to the conſiſt- 
ence of turpentine. Thus the volatile nauſeous and acrid 
1 eg diſſipated, the uſeful active parts being ſtill re- 
WW tained, | | 
Ihe ſolution of the myrrh is made by diſſolving it in 
= water over a gentle fire, ſtraining through a linen cloth, 
and then evaporating to the conſiſtence of a thin extract. 
As to the carduus, the dried leaves gathered before the 
leds appear, are to be powdered fine. | 
Theſe pills have been given in different numbers up to 
thirty for a doſe, taken by ten at a time, and an hour be- 
tween each portion. As they brace up the ſolids, they 
2 prohibited where inflammation, ſuppuration, or ten- 
eres to a gangrene 1s ſuſpected; but in cold pituitous 
_ they are greatly to be relied on. Though it hath 
een generally ſaid that the thirſt of hydropic patients is 
M to be gratified by a free uſe of liquids, Dr. Bacher 
0 ers them without any reſtraint, and aſſerts that the 
5 yy key medicine very much depends on the unre- 
3 * 2 mild ones. He alſo ſays, that, whatever 
tow as principal of cure, in all dropſical caſes, the 
| 9 84 ould drink in proportion to the requirement of 
15 ery his practice of allowing the patient to drink 
wh er confirmed by the fucceſs of ſeveral inſtances re- 
b — — 2 5 158 Tranſ. vol. ii. 
ade urinary diſcharges are alſo much promoted b 
22 8 caſes that are attended with mack pain, 8 
y 2 en it is ſeated about the kidneys. 
in = oy of diuretics are numerous, and ſo abound 
1 = writers, as to render a long liſt of them 
;n thats 0 5 ere: however, as ſquills are generally uſed 
e whe * may be obſerved that they are moſt diu- 
mon doſe 5 er very dry nor very moiſt. The com- 
and it i. any rom two to three grains, night and morning, 
8 o be obſerved that they ſeldom are uſeful with- 
retty * _— a nauſea, and ſome vomiting z this is 
fond. ry proved in the clinical experiments of Dr. 
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obe reſcribed, and here the following forms have 


firſt, then bitteriſh. 


ASC, 


Horſe-radiſh may be eaten freely, and whole muſtard- 
ſeed may be ſwallowed two or three times a day, to the 
quantity of a table ſpoonful at a time. And as the vehicle 
in which diuretics are adminiſtered may lefſen or improve 
their effects, it may be obſerved that whey is one of the 
molt convenient; in want of which an infuſion of juniper 
berries, or other material of ſimilar quality, may be ſub- 
ſtituted; or a decoction of the ſeneka root may be uſed. 
Diuretics are a very uncertain kind of medicines; and ſo 
diverſified they are in their effects on different habits, that 
until trial is made, it will be difficult tofix on any thing : 
they operate the beſt when the patient is much in the 
open air. Great benefit has been derived from the uſe 
of the digitalis purpurea, fox-glove, in ſmall doſes, from 
one to two, three, or four grains, twice a day, in powder 
or in decoction. Dr. Withering thinks it one of the moſt 
certain diuretics in the whole materia medica, on which 
he has written a pamphlet well worth conſulting. 

Sudorifics have ſucceeded, but are very uncertain ; of 
theſe none ſeems to excel the pulv. ſudorific. Doctoris 
Doveri, .o called pulvis ipecaccuanhz compoſitus. Ph. 
Lond. 1788. Their happieſt effects are when ſome relief 
is already obtained by ſome other means. Dr. Percival 

ives an inſtance of ſucceſs, in the ſecond vol. of his 

flays, from rubbing the ſkin every night and morning 
with dry cloths fumigated with camphor, and giving in- 
ternally the mixtura e camphor. ſo as that a dram of 
camphor was taken in a day. | 

In the London Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 91. the cyſtalli 
tartari, from 3 fs. to 3 ij. a day, and diſſolved in twenty 
times its quantity of water, is highly recommended; 
more or leſs is given as may be needful to promote two 
or three evacuations. Experiments on which have been 
tried by Dr. Home, and publiſhed in his work above 
quoted, which ſpeak much in favour of this medicine. 

A ſalivation raiſed with mercury hath ſucceeded after 
the failure of all the other uſual means. 

When the aſcites is attended with an anaſarca, ſcari- 
fications made in the legs may be tried before tapping ; but 
there is no direct method by which the water of an aſcites 
can be expected to be thus diſcharged. 

When other methods fail, tapping ſhould be tried, it is 
at leaſt a palliative; and if earlier uſed might be often 
abſolutely curative. When this operation is performed, 
the water is drawn off too ſpeedily, by which too much of 
the vital heat is waſted, and hence the patient ſometimes 
ſwoons, and ill ſucceſs enſues. Some adviſe this oper- 
ation as ſoon as there is water enough to make it ſafe 
and practicable, without waiting for a diſtenſion : Dr. 
Fothergill adviſes to this purpoſe, ſee Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. iv. p. 114. And though Dr. Hunter is 
ſomewhat doubtful in this reſpect, his objeCtions rather 
plead for, than againſt, it. See PARACENTEs1s. Dr. 
Baker too urges an early operation. 

For the relief of occaſional ſymptoms. See HyDRops. 

The aſcites happening to pregnant women, palliatives 
only are to be uſed until her delivery, unleſs danger of 
ſuffocation from the exceſſive diſtenſion demands it. | 

When the duplicature of the peritoneum is the ſeat of 
the aſcites, tapping is alone the remedy. See Milman on 
the Dropſy. Leake's Medical Inſtructions, edit. 5. 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. White's Surgery, 304. and 
Walligs Sydenham. ' : | 

AsciTEs UTERINUs. See HYDROMETRA. 

ASCITICUS. One who labours under an aſcites. 

ASCLEPIAS, called alſo hirundinaria, contrayerva, 
vincetoxicum, TAME POISON, SILKEN CICELY, and WHITE 
SWALLOW=WORT. 

This plant hath unbranched ſtalks, ſmooth leaves ſet 
in pairs, and cluſters of monopetalous flowers, followed 
by two long pods full of a white cottony matter, with 
ſmall browniſh ſeeds. The root is large, compoſed of 
ma ender ſtrings hanging from a tranſverſe head, 
brown externally, and white internally. It is perennial, 
grows wild in gravelly 2 and flowers in July. It 
is reckoned a ſpecies of apocynum, or dog's-bane; but 
it is diſtinguiſhed from all the other ſpecies by its 
ve Wa a limpid juice, that of all the reſt being 
milky. 

The root when freſh gathered, ſmells like valerian root, 
but loſes its odour by drying; chewed it is ſweetiſh at the 
In doſes from 9 i. to 3 i. it is ſu- 


doriſic 


dorific and diuretic; in the firſt characters it hath been ſo 


commonly uſed by the Germans as to have obtained the 
name of contrayerva Germanorum. | 

ASCLEPIOS, ATatnieeum. The name of a dried 
ſmegma deſcribed by P. Ægineta; of a troche in the 
writings af Aetius; and a collyrium in Galen. 

 ASCLITES. See ASCITES. 
 ASCOMA, from aox;, a bottle. 
the pubes at the years of maturity, 

ASCOS, from ao«vrog, leather. A BOTTLE. They 
were formerly all made of /cather, and Hippocrates uſed 
to apply them when filled with hot water to pained 

rts. ö 

ASCYROIDES, Asc vos, AsCYRUM, AsCYRUS. See 
ANDROS AMUM. 

ASDENIGI. The BLooD-STONE.. . | 

ASE, or AssE. Hippocrates by theſe words means a 
loathing of food from a conflux of humoursin the ſtomach. 

ASEB. ALUM. | = 

ASEDENIGI. The BLOoD-STONE. . 

ASEF, ALHASET. Sce HYDROA. 

ASEGEN. DRAGON's BLOOD. 

ASELLI, alſo called millepedes, oniſci, centipedes; 
SLATERS, HoG-LICE, CHURCH=BUGS, SOW-BUGS, and 
WOOD-LICE | ; 

Theſe are inſects, according to Linnæus, of the claſs 
aptera, and genus oniſcus. This genus diſtinguiſhes thoſe 
inſects that are without wings, have fourteen feet, are 
ſetaceous, have bent attennæ, a mouth furniſhed with two 
palpi, the head intimately joined to the thorax, and an 
oval body. It comprehendeth fifteen ſpecies. One ſpe- 
cies is the wood-/ouſe, and the variety which is of a bluiſh 
colour, and, if touched, rolls itſelf up into the form of 
a pill, is the ſort that is generally ordered in medicine: 
they are found under ſtones and logs of wood, in cold 
moiſt places. There are different ſpecies, but the pale 
brown and the blueiſh black ſorts are indiſcriminately 
uſcd. Thoſe found in vaults are ſaid to contain the moſt 
ſalts, and ſo are the moſt eſteemed. _ | 

The London College directs them to be dried by ſuſ- 
pending them in a thin canvas bag, placed within a co- 
vered veſſel and over the ſteam of hot proof ſpirits, that 
being killed by the vapour they may become friable. 

| Millepedes are reckoned diuretic, but the effects uſu- 
ally attributed to them are doubtful. 

ASELLUS MAJOR. The cop-FISsH; it is called alſo 
merlucius, cabeliau, mor bua, molva, and the KEELING. 
It is a fea-fiſh, and ſhould be choſe by its whiteneſs. It 
is very nouriſhing. MoLL1s, vel MIN OR. The wHIT- 
ING, ——MaRinus. This is the name of a fiſh called 
MERLUCIUs, or sEA-PIKE; it was ſometimes allowed to 
be eaten by thoſe who laboured under febrile affections, 
and has been greatly commended by Langius. 

ASEMOs, from a, neg. and oyua, a fign. An epi- 
thet applied to events that fall out contrary to all appear- 
ance, and without any manifeſt cauſe. A criſis happen- 
ing beyond hope. | 

ASEPH. PLumovus aLUM. | 

ASEPTA, from a, neg. and nr, to putrify. Unpu- 
trified ; but Hippocrates uſed this word to ſignify uncon- 
cocted or undigeſted. 1 

ASIA'TICUM, Bars. The BALM of GILEAD. 

ASIGI. VERDIGRISE. 

ASILUS. The name of a ſort of BEETLE, called 
alſo tabe, tabanus, and the GAD-FLy. It is an oblong ſlen- 
der fly, of a blackiſh colour; its body is ſhaped like an 
hunting-horn, and is ſharp pointed: this fly is trouble- 
ſome to horſes, &c. 

ASIMION. Au ingredient mentioned by Myrepſus, 
but not known. | 

ASINGAR. VERDIGRISE. | 

ASINUS. The Ass. Its milk is in much eſteem as a 
medicine. See LAc. | 

ASIRACUS. A ſpecies of GRASSHOPPER, 

ASITT, 85 hoſe are ſo called who take no food for 

ASITIA. Jwant of an appetite. See ANOREXI A. 

ASIUS, LAP IS. See Asslus Lapls. 

ASJOGAM. A tree growing in Malabar and the Eaſt 
Indies, whoſe juice is uſed againſt the colic. Raii Hiſt. 
ASMAGA. A mixing of certain metals. 

ASMAS. See BUGLOS8UM QILVESTRE, 
ASMIAR. VERDIGRISE. | 
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Tit of wine it gives out all its virtue, but this tinctun 


affected with the ſmell or taſte of the wood; water all 


tion of the roots is diuretic, a ſtrong infuſion of them 5 


[uſed for the inequality made by the cartilages of tie 


ASP 


ASODES. See Ass0DEs. 
ASOPER. Soor. | 5 
ASPADIALIS, Iſcburia. A ſuppreſſion 5 
from the urethra Na imperforated. . n 

ASPALATH UM, called alſo agallochum. Cal; 
BAC WooD. It is btought from the Eaſt Indies, it * 
a bituminous and fatty kind, or reſinous, and of ; bur 
taſte. It is ſold very often for the agallochum, hay r 
ſimilar virtues, but weaker. See AALLOCHUM. 18 

. HUS, called alſo lignum Rhodlium, diack 
ton, dipſacom lignum roſe odor, lign. thuris, eryſiſcerc.... 
radix ns or — » Of "Y 

Roſe-woed is the root, or the wood of a thorny fin 
but of which we have no certain account. It is brou k 
from the Canary iſlands in long crooked pieces, exe. 
nally of a whitiſh colour, internally of a deep yellow gig 
a 3 caſt. The heavieſt and the deepeſt coloured 
the beit. 


When rubbed or ſcraped it {mells like roſes. To fp, 


ſends nothing off by diſtillation except the ſpirit, hardy 


extracts its yirtues, and carries them with it in diſtillaton; 
this diſtilled water reſembles that from damaſk roſs, 
Fifty pounds weight of good wood afford one pound d 
eſſential oil, which is uſed as a perfume it is weiler* 
than the oil of roſes, but of the ſame odour. 
An agreeable cordial tincture is made by maceratiny 
3 iv. of this wood with a pint of rectified ſpirit of wine; 
from ten drops to a tea-ſpoonful is a doſe. 
ASPALTUM, i. e. ASPHALTUM. See BiTunis, 
ASPARAGI. The young ſhoots of vegetables. 
ASPARACODES. CURLED COLEWORT. 
ASPARAGUS, called alſo aſpharagus, ſparagu; 
SPERAGE, and SPARROW-GRASS. | | 
It is a perennial plant, chiefly uſed as aliment in the 
ſpring a number of ſhoots appear, they riſe to the heigt 
of two or three feet, then divide into ſlender firm ſpread- 
ing branches, clothed with ſoft green capillary leaves, 
the flowers are of a pale green colour, and ſucceeded by 
ſhining red berries. It grows wild in Cornwall and ſone 
other parts of England. 
Though confined to the kitchen, it affords very little 
nouriſhment, the young ſhoots only are eaten; a decoc- 


preferred by ſome. See alſo CYMA. 

ASPARINE. See APARINE. . 

ASPASIA. The name of a conſtrictive medicine for 
the pudenda muliebria, conſiſting of wool moiſtened vic 
an infuſion of galls. 

ASPER. A fmall river-fiſh found in the Rhone. lt 
is ſo named from the roughneſs of its ſcales and javs: 
It is good food. = 

The oil of afper is commonly enquired for as a mew 
of catching fiſh with eaſe and certainty. It is probad) 
the oil of oſpray which is meant, for there is a fable, that 
the bird ſo called, as it flies, drops ſomething on the fut. 
face of the water, by which the fiſh is allured; hence the 
oil of the bird is ſuppoſed to have the ſame effect; but® 
there is no ſuch oil, the oil of box, orany other ſuch like, 
is ſold for it. 9 5 

ASPERA. A ſpecies of PoLYPODIUM3 alſo a tern 


ASPERIA ARTERIA, which is the WIND-PIPE, called 1. 
trachea arteria. It paſſes down from behind the wy 
into the lungs, is ſituated before the ceſophagus, ” 5 
rounded, laterally and before, by the thyroid glan 14 
enters the cavity of the thorax behind the upper Pk 
the ſternum, where it is croſſed by the large veſſels — Ye 
run up to the head. At about the fourth vetrebr? 0 oy 
back it divides into two branches, that which goes ot 
right lung is divided into three branches, the m_ - 
goes into the left is divided into two; theſe branche 
called bronchiæ, and at their extremities are — 
into oblong veſſels, after having loſt their cart! 1 5 
nature, and are called veſiculæ Malpighianæ. 1 85 
cartilaginous forward, and membraneous backward 
LARYNX. 
When an 
caſions much uneaſineſs until it is thrown up-. 
its diſcharge, Aetius commends ſternutatories; 
commend expeCtorants and emetics, which may 


ſmall ſubſtance falls into the trachea, 5 0 


ſome 
alſo be 
ſafely 


A8 5 


* dazardous. my 15 
B TA. See AsPERUM: 
5 A ATUM SPECILLUM.: 
the ſame as blepharoxy/tum: 
ASPERELLA. See ASPRELLA: | | 
ASPERGINES. The ſame as ASPERSIO, 
ASPERGULA. See ASPERULA: SE 1 
= .pERIFOLIUS, of aſper, rough, and folium, a leaf. 
. cyithet for ſuch plants as are rough-leafed, having 
3 } play's” Falls, They have monopetalous flowers, cut 
WW 11-4 into five, and after each flower there com- 
1 only follow four ſeeds. 


ITAS. RovGHNEss, aſperity, ſharpneſs. 
_ To PRINELE: Medicines adminiſter- 


N 


which ſee: 


b called alſo aſpergula, aperine latifolia, 
= ASPERULA, F hepatica; ftellarrs, flellata, matriſylva 
WS. now, rubcola montana odora; APARINE, WOODROW, 
BS wooproor. Aſperula odorata, Linn. TOTES 
lt i; a low umbelliferous plant, grows wild in woods 
cn copſcs ; it flowers in May, hath an agreeable odour, 
BS hich is much improved by moderate drying: the taſte 
a little auſtere. It imparts its flavour to vinous liquors, 
nd is commended as a cordial and deobſtruent. It is 
oo a name for SQUINANCY WORT, and RUBIA SYNAN- 
 Ti(#» g 1 i 
N ASPERUM, AsrRUMH. RoucH. An epithet appli- 
a to bodies with uneven ſurfaces. Galen obſerves that 
ery rough body is uneven, but every uneven body is not 
og; and that roughneſs is occaſioned by too great dry- 
ess, or from acrimony. | 
ES ASPHALATHUS. A ſpecies of LABURNUM, called 
efoil acacia. Cytiſus ſpinoſus. 
AsPHALITIS. A kind of TREFOIL. 
f the laſt vertebra of the loins. 
EF ASPHALTOS. ASPHALTUM, AsPALTUM, AR- 
Paros. Species of BITUMEN. See BITUMEN. 
E# ASPHARAGUS: SPARROW-GRASS. See ASPARA- 
eos. | 
EE ASPHENDAMNOS. The MOUNTAIN MAPLE: 
EF ASPHODELUS, The AsPHODEL: 8 
= Ray takes notice of five ſpecies, three of which are 
but a baſtard kind; the others are the 
7 ASPHODELUS ALBUss WHITE ASPHODEL. Lu- 
rrxus, alſo called ha/?a regia, Bernhardi teſticulus, anthe- 
eum, affodilus, iphion, erizamba, KING's SPEAR, and 
EEYELLOW ASPHODEL, 5 
. The a/phodel roots reſemble an acorn, are acrid, heat- 
ng, diuretic, &c. The leaves are like thoſe of a leek ; 
ide ſtalk is ſmooth, bearing on its top a flower called AN- 
WET HERICOS, which fee. | 

& Lheſe plants are natives of Italy, France, and other 
m parts of Europe. The freſh roots are commended 
n the form of a cataplaſm, to be applied to ſcrophulous 
EE, ling: That — cum FoLits Fisruros!s. 
pecies of pualAxOIUM. 
Y LO TIA, from a neg. and chf, a pulſe, from 
rose The et beat, like an artery. A PRIVATION of the 
ber 5 I. this cannot be abſolutely the caſe, whilſt 
I long Haig yet to our perception it may. It is by a 
ing, me 5 vital and animal power; as from drown- 
W ictle; Ko: ' *. Kc. Moſt inſtances of aſphyzy are va- 

pe Pop 7 the reſt are inſtances of ſyncope, for 
eren Part, it not all. See LiPOTHYMIA and Aro- 
> 'pecies which are 
%, are the following: 

PHYXIA SPINALIS. i. 
— a Meparripe. 
USTA., 
—— a Fumas, 
TY CARBON E. 
T ForicaRIonUn. 
= DIDER ATOR UM. 
2 ONGELATOR UM. 
— CATH, i. e. APOPLEXIA MENTALIS. | 

UM, 

 InMergoruUM. 


LATULENT A, 


Alſo a name 


_ 


Var 


5 
Z 


conſidered as belonging to apo- 


e. APOPLEXIA SANGUINEA. 


— x 


TA. 
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l | pfely uſed ; but to excite a cough, as ſome Adviſe, is too 


The - RASP-LIKE 


laced alternately, or without any certain or- | 


Is a 


h. f. APOPLEXI® VENENA- 


h. ſ. APOPLEXLE SUFFOCAT.#. 


\ 

ASPHYXIA SUBMERSORUM: Ste SUBMERSIO. , 
—— FEBRICOSA & HYSTERICA, are SYMPTOMATIC 
APOPLEXIES. 

Thoſe which belong to the SYNCoPE are; 

ASPHYXIA VALSALVIANA—SYNCOPE CARDIACA; 

—— a PATHEMATE; | 
— TRAUMATICA. 
— NEOPHYTORUM: 
ASPIC. BROAD-LEAVED LAVENDER. 
DULA.. | | | 
ASPIDION. A divinutive of aomnig, a buckler: A 
name of the alyſſon of Dioſcorides; becauſe it hath ſmall 
round pods reſembling a buckler: 

ASPIDISCOS, from as, a buckler, By metaphor 
it was applied to the ſphincter muſcle of the anus; as we 
are informed by Cœlius Aurelianus. 
ASPIS. The AsP. A venomous kind of ſerpent, of 
which Galen reckons up three ſpecies: Paulus Agineta, 
in lib. v. and cap. xviii: ſays, that amputation is the only 
remedy when a limb is bit; and to cut away the fleſh to 
the bone of the bite is where amputation cannot be per- 
formed. | | 

ASPLENIUM, alſo called ſplenium, ſcolopendrium, he- 
mionium, ceterach ;—MILT-WASTE, and SPLEEN-WoORT. It 
is the aſplenium ceterach, or aſplenium frondibus pinnati- 
fidis lobis alternis confluentibus, Linn. SPLEENWORT: 
This is a ſmall buſhy plant, growing on fiſſures of rocks 
and on old walls; it conſiſts of capillary blackiſh roots; 
long narrow leaves, cut down to the rib on each fide al- 
ternately, into a number of oblong, obtuſe, narrow ſec- 
tions, with broad baſes. It hath no ſtalk or flower ; the 
ee are a yellow powder, produced on the backs of the 
eaves. | 

Ihe leaves are ſimilar to maiden-hair, as a peCtoral 
they are diuretic, and, uſed by way of infuſion, they clear 
away ſabulous matter from r urinary pafſage. 
AspLENTUM TRICHOMANES, or ASPLENIUM FRONDI- 
BUS PINNATIS, &c: See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. 

— RUTA MURARIA. See ADIANTHUM ALBUM: 
—— SCOLOPENDRIUM. See 9COLOPENDRIUM. 
ASPREDO. The Rurr. A fiſh that is found in 
many large rivers, called alſo aurata; cornua fluviatilis. 
ASPRELLA, i: e. EqQuisETUM MAJus. See Cau- 
DA EQUINA. 5 | 
ASPRIS MAURORUM. The HoLM oAK with great 
acorns. See /£GYLops. | 5 
ASPRTITU DO, ASPRUM: The ſame as ASPERUM, 
which ſee. $326 | 

ASSAC. See GUM AMMONIACUM. 

ASSA FOCETIDA. See ASA FOETIDA. 

ASSALA: A nuTmEG: ʒ | 5 
ASSALIE. Won us that breed among planks. They 
are alſo called coſſi, teredones, termes, thripes, and xylo- 


hagi. | | 1 5 
F ASSANECl. The powder that falls off from the walls 
of ſalt in the ſalt mines. | 
ASSANUS. A weight conſiſting of two drams. 
ASSARABACCA. See As AR UM, and NarDus CEL- 
TICA. | ; 
ASSARE. In the ſpagirical language, it is to dry a 
thing fit for powdering. 
ASSARIUM. See As. „ 
ASS ARTHROSIS. See ABARTICULATIO. | 
ASSATIO, Ass ArIoN, from oo to roaſt with fire. 
Frying, toaſting, broiling, and roaſting, are different ſpe- 
cies of aſſation. | | 
ASSATURA. A piece of any thing juſt removed 
from the fire after waking: | 
| ASSE. See ASE. 
ASSERAC. See Ass1s. 
_ ASSERVATIO. In pharmacy it is the ſame as con- 
ſervatio, or the repoſiting things ready for uſe. | 
ASSIDENS SIGNUM. An affident ſign, that is, ſuch 
an one as ufually accompanies a diſeaſe ; but is not, as the 
pathognomonic, inſeparable from it. 
ASSIDUUS. Some uſe this word inſtead of continuus, 
ſo ſay aſſidua febris, inſtead of continua febris. 
ASSIMULO, to AS$IMILATE, from ad and /imil:s, to 
make like to; as when what we eat is converted into our 
fleſh. Aſſimilation, when ſpoken of our aliment, differs 
in name only from nutrition. 


ASSIS. AssERAC. The Fegyptian name for bangue. 
. 


{Srxcor OCCASIONALIS: 


See LAVAN 
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ASSISTENTES. See PARASTAT AE. | 

ASSITRA. See MANDARU, | 

ASSIUS LAPIS, called alſo a/ius and axius lapis, ſarco- 
phagum, ASSIAN STONE. Theſe ſtones receive their 
name from Aſſos, a city of Troas, in the Leſſer Aſia, 
where they are found. It is of a tophous, ſoft, friable, 
and looſe ſubſtance, with a powdery matter growing on 
it like meal, ſuch as is ſeen on the walls of mills; it 1s 
called the flour of the Aſſian rock. This flour conſumes 
looſe ſpongy fleſh ; the ſtone poſleſſeth the ſame virtue 
in a leis degree. 

ASSODES. Asopks. A continual fever, in which 
the outward parts are moderately warm, but inwardly 
there is great heat, an inſatiable thirſt, perpetual toſſing, 
watching, and raving. Some call it a kind of tertian 
fever. 

508. ALUM. | | | 

ASTACUS, or ASTACUS MARINUSs. The LoBSTER. 
Lobficr is one of the firſt among the foods that are alca- 
leſcent, and poſſeſſes all the advantages as ſuch, that are 
attributed to the crab. See CANCELLUS. | 

AsTACUs FLUVIATILISs. The CREvIS or CRAY-FISH. 
Theſe are found in rivers; are of the ſame general nature 
as crabs and lobſters. They afford the concretes calle 
crabs eyes. Sce OCULI CANCRORUM. | | 

ASTAPHIS. A RaisIN. 

 ASTARZOF. The name of an ointment, and alſo of 
a mixture, which were uſed by Paracelſus. 
conſiſted of litharge, houſe-leck juice, &c. The ſecond, 
of camphor and roſe-water. 

 ASTCHACHILOS. So Paracelſus names a malignant 
gangrenous ulcer, which ſpreads from the feet upwards. 
Some call it arancus. | 

ASTER. STAR-woRT. See INGUINALISs, ENULA. 
_ ——— ANNUUS RAMosus ALBUS LATIFOLIUS CANADEN= 

SIS. A ſpecies of LEUCANTHEMUM.. ARVENSIS 
CokRULEVs ACRIs. BLUE FLEA-BANE. See SENECIO. 
— Axrricus. A name of ERYNGO; Inguinalis; GOL- 
' DEN STAR-WORT; hyophthalmus; — for that named —— 
OMNiUM MAXIMUS. See ENULA.—PALUSTR1s. Boer- 
haave makes this a ſpecies of FLEA-BANE. 
BA. AQUATICA.  CONYZA. —— PALUSTRIS PARVO 
ELORE GLOBOSO. SMALL FLEA-BANE. See CONYZA., —— 
PERUANUs. POTATOES. See BATTATAS CANADENSIS. 
— PRATENSIS AUTUMNALIS CONIZ Xx FOLIO, Co- 
MON FLEA-BANE,—that called —— 'THALASSIUSz is 
named Stella marina. SEA-STAR. A certain zoophyte 
or inſect of which there are many ſpecies, and of which 
Aldrovandus hath. wrote prolixly. Hippocrates hath re- 
commended it with braſſica, and ſweet-ſcented wine 
againſt what is called the aſcent of the uterus, and hyſ- 
teric pains, ; , 

ASTERIA, þ called alſo GEMINA $OLIS, BA- 

— GEMMA. } STARD OPAL, and STAR GEM, 
which laſt name it receives from its ſparkling like a ſtar. 
It is generally ſaid to be a ſpecies of opal; it is tran»pa- 
rent like cryſtal, but much harder. It is a name alſo of 
the oculus cat. | 
AS TERIA8S, i. e. ASTROITEs. See ARTROCHITESyz 
alſo a name of the bird called a bitten. 

ASTERISCUS. Faq PURPLE or GOLDEN 


— 5 


* - +» * 


ASTEROIDES. { START-wWORT. BASTARD STAR T- 
WORT. See INGUINALIS. | 
 ASTHENIA. EXTREME DEBILITY. 

ASTHENIA a HYDROCEPAHLO. APOPLEXIA HYDRO- 
CEPHALICA. See APOPLEXIA, 
ASTHMA, from aw, or antut, to breathe. A chronic, 
laborious, wheezing reſpiration. Galen ſays, that the 
Greeks gave this name to a quick reſpiration, ſuch as 
happens to people who run, &c. The word now is ap- 
plied to a diſorder, the chief ſymptom of which is a 
difficult or ſhort breathing; or a laborious wheezing reſ- 
piration, with a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs in the breaſt. _ 
This diſorder is of two kinds, viz. the humoral, pi- 
tuitous, or moiſt ; and the ſpaſmodic, dry, nervous, or 
convulſive. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 
roſis, and the order ſpaſmi; beſides, the inſtances in 
which it is ſymptomatic, he obſerves. three ſpecies, I. 
Aſthma ſpontaneum 3 when there is no manifeſt cauſe, or 
any other diſeaſe attending. 2. Aſibma exanthematicum; 
when ſome acrid humour is repelled from the ſurface of 

8 | 
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| ed evacuation of blood ceaſes, or when, fro 


The firſt 


See JACo-| 


a ſharpandcontinual cough, and expectorates 


the body. 3. 4/hma plethoricum; when any accuſton, 


cauſe, the veſſels are too full. in anf other 
Thoſe of a ſanguine habit, with ſmall veſſels 
ſtrait cheſts, are the moſt ſubject to this NN 
come on at any age, but generally its approach is 
pane of 90 | 8 
The cauſes of the aſthma are conciſely enu 
Dr. Dover, who ſays they are 1 — 
or plenitude. When ſymptomatical, any diſtemper th, 
affects the breaſt or lungs may be the cauſe; but whey: 
is an original diſeaſe, ſome defect in the lungs, or _ 
parts ſubſervient to reſpiration, is a principal one, The 
lungs may be preternaturally large; an cedema, allo: 
emphyſema in this viſcus, may produce this diſorder; 
hat re t blood; the vital heat too copiouſly Pads 
mined to the lungs, from a check to perſpiration 2 0. 
feCt of the vital fire in the lungs; a diminiſhed perſpirg 
tion is the moſt frequent cauſe in England, from the nes. 
lect of changing the cloaths with the ſeaſons; the ner 
kind is produced by a preternatural irritability of the lung, 
acrid defluxions, mineral and other ſubtile exhalations, y 
a ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the diaphragm alone may be be 
cauſe: cold north winds occaſion this kind of 4% d in 
{ome conſtitutions, and not unfrequently its riſc i; from 
a ſubtile aerid matter about the nervous parts of the pre. 
cordia, which generally is ſent there by an imprudentre. 
pulſion of the morbid matter of exanthematous diſorder, 
the drying up of iſſuc +, or old ulcers, &c. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, that the a/hma depends alone upon 1 
particular conſtitution of the lungs : that the proximate 
cauſe is a preternatural, and, in ſome meaſure, a fp. 
modic conſtriction of the muſcular fibres of the bron- 
chiæ, which not only prevents the dilatation of the brow 
chiæ, neceflary to a free and full inſpiration, but girs 
alſo a rigidity which prevents a full and free expiration. 
He adds, this preternatural conſtriction, like many other 
convulſive and ſpaſmodic affections, is readily excited by 
a turgeſcence of the blood, or other cauſe of any ut- 
uſual fulneſs and diſtenſion of the veſlels of the lungs, 
In the diagnoſtics of the humoral and nervous kinds 
of aſthma, the diſcharge of phlegm in the firſt, and the 
freedom of all apparent diſorder after the fit of coughy | 
ceaſes, in the latter, being the principal difference. Ab- 
tzus's deſcription may ſuffice for both: he ſays, * tie 
patient is ſeized with an oppreſſion of the breaſt, a lilt 
leſſneſs on uſing any kind of exerciſe, the breathing id. 
ficult and laborious, he becomes hoarſe and cougls, 1s 
troubled with flatulencies of the præcordia, and racked 
with uncaſy eructations; he is ſubject to watchings, and 
in the night time is very little, and almoſt imperceptiviy WA 
hot, his noſtrils alſo become too much contract. fre 
free and eaſy reſpiration. If the diſorder is degeneriti Wl 
and becoming more formidable, the checks grow red, tis 
eyes prominent, like thoſe of ſtrangled perſons, hie fort 
whilſt awake, but much more when aſleep, his voice s 
indiſtinct, languid, and faint; he is fond of a free and 
cold air, and loves to walk in the open fields, ecaule a 
houſe is a ſcene too narrow and confined for his breatiuly 
with the freedom he wiſhes. He breathes in an ere 
poſture, and is eager to attract all the air he cat, i 
this purpoſe he opens his mouth wide, and ſeems dilcol- 
certed becauſe it is too ſmall for his purpoſe. Bis face 
except the cheeks, which are red, becomes pale, a ſeal 
breaks out about his forehead and neck, he is racked i! 
a ſmall quat- 
tity of thin, cold, and as it were frothy matter. In fe, 
ration his neck becomes tumid, and there is a retracuont 
the praecordia. His pulſe is ſmall, frequent, and depreſs: 
his legs becomes ſmall and ſlender; if theſe mp, 
ſhould happen to be increaſed, they ſometimes ſuttocate 1 
patient, in the ſame manner that an epilepſy docs 3 by 5 
they are alleviated and leſſened, the cough becom ae” 
frequent, and returns at longer intervals; a large quar = 
of ſanious and moiſt ſpit is expeCtorated, copio *| 
aqueous ſtools are diſcharged, and the urine 15 "_ 1 
in large quantities, though nothing as yet ſubſides ſeep 
His voice becomes more ſonorous and clear, his 3 
longer and ſufficient for the ſupport of nature, his — a 
dia are relaxed and rendered eaſy, and his pain, UP", 
remiſſion, is ſometimes tranſlated to the ſcapule 
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WS convulfve %% ma is ſudden, and at its firſt appearance 
WE the fit is ſhort, The ſymptoms, which uſually precede 
it are langour, flatulency, head-ach, fickneſs, pale 
WE urine, diſturbed ſleep, a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs and fulneſs 
about the pit of the ſtomach. In ſome caſes there is an 
WE uncommon ſtupor, drowſineſs, and heavineſs. The fit 
WE is frequently obſerved to come on about one or two 
EZ o'clock in the morning, or at any hour after the firſt 
Ws ip. The patient wakes ſuddenly, and feels a great 
WE tightneſs and conſtriction around the cheſt, with a dif- 
= tficulty of breathing, and an impediment to the free ad- 
miſfion of air into the lungs. Both inſpiration and expi- 
ration are flow, laborious, and accompanied with con- 
tant wheezing, particularly the latter. 
= anxicty always attends this diſorder. 
not be ſufficiently dilated with air, the paſſage of the 
We blood through the pulmonary veſſels is not free. Hence 
WE the face, in full and plethoric habits, appears red and 
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| toms 
| coſtivenefs attends. 


tous ſwe 


«hich increaſes a little in the evening; this train of ſymp- 


| 4s in a palſy of ſome part, or of one fide. In the 
| hae * patient is ſeldom free, though at ſome 


times much 


on or 
WE toration of phlegm. 


3 breathing, that has peculiar ſymptoms, and depends upon 
F peculiar proximate cauſe: 


but upon a particular conſtitution of the lungs alone: 
WE that this diſeaſe, ; 
WE giltinguiſhed from moſt other ſpecies of dyſpnoea, whoſe 
cauſes being more conſtantly applied, prcduce thereſore 
2 more conſtant difficulty of breathing: if ſome fallacy 

WE in a very few inſtances appears in this laſt obſevation, I 
WE muſt add that it is ſeldom that ſuch fits put on the ap- 


We Þloatcd, and the veſſels of the eyes are unnaturally tur- 
dad with blood. The action of the heart is greatly di- 
WW iurbed, as is evident by 
We 2nd increaſed quickneſs of the pulſe. During the 


1 | delire for cool freſh air, which always revives him. A 


| continued a few minutes, half an hour, or. an hour, it 
| ral, his 
its uſual appearance, 


| attack of the diſorder. 


| Violent form 


. AST 


; eſs. To this may be added, that as the 

, certain rte the. urine is hicher coloured and lets 
worp and under this diſtemper different ſymp- 
fall ps appear as conſtitutions vary, but generally a 
[ is. In many perſons there are œdema- 
llings of the feet, hands, face, or back; a torpor 
ſeizes the arms, leaden coloured ſpots are ſeen in the 
"69 there is alſo ſometimes a flight anomalous fever, 


toms leads on to one ſpecies or other of dropſy, or per- 


better than at others; eaſterly winds bring 
aggravate this diſorder, occaſioning a large expec- 


Dr. Cullen ſays that, the term a/thma may be moſt pro- 
perly applied, and ſhould be confined to a caſe of difficult 


that it does not ſeem to 
depend upon any general temperament of the whole body, 


as coming by fits, may be generally 


pearance of the genuine aſthmatic fits. 
Dr. Withers on the a/thma, ſays, © "The attack of the 


As the lungs can- 


the weakneſs, irregularity, | 


ht the patient has generally a longing inſtinctive 
mall cloſe room with a fire in it is extremely offenſive to | 

im, and all warm things, given internally, increaſe the | 
Hatulency in the ſtomach and bowels, which is always 

e maſt troubleſome after a full meal. When the fit has 
leaves the patient; his reſpiration becomes free and natu- 
pulſe flow and regular, his complexion puts on 
and the bodily anxiety goes off. 
generally pale, and the ſkin ſomewhat dry 
and during its progreſs; but at the termi- 


e urine is 
before the fit 
ation of it 


| the urine, for a day or two, is high coloured, | 
and depoſits a ſediment, and theſkin feels ſoft and moiſt. | 


LOYER. This is the deſcription of a firſt and moderate 

In ſome caſes it appears in a more 

bor fora even at its commencement, and continues 

— days before the ſit terminates. Sometimes 
Patient w 

a relapſe for man months. 


ts come on for At other times I have ſeen 


| everal nights together, the patient ap- 
Pearing almoſt perfectly well during che day, with his 


a 
SOA 0 pulſe both natural. When the a/{hma once 
vi attack, it ſeldom or never fails to recur, though 


inter . 
the Trals between the fits are very uncertain. When 


aſthma 18 root — o . 
} . ted In the 1 
is attack in the fo conſtitution, it often makes 


attacks periog: ring and autumn, In many caſes it 
riodically, once j 

: . f In 0 

Sometimes 10 erg ten days or a fortnight 


e moon, regularly at the full and change of 
ed for ſeven oyer mentions a cafe where the fits occur- 
leep in weeks together, and the patient was obliged 

2 Chair, But from the ſtricteſt obſervations 
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Great bodily | 


ill have one fit, and then remain free from 
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it is found upon the whole that there is no certainty or 
regularity obſervable in the attacks of the aſthma. The 
reaſon why the fits ſo often occur firſt in the night, is 
thought to be owing to the heat of the bed, and the 
horizontal poſture in which the patient lies. Relapſes 
are commonly attended with an increaſe of the ſymp- 
toms, and the vigour of the conſtitution is gradually im- 
paired, till, by length of time, general or Frome weak- 
neſs is induced. "The difficulty of breathing in the fits 
ariſes to a much higher degree, and the {ſenſation of 
tightneſs over the breaſt is ſo great and diſtreſſing, that 
the patient feels as if he were bound with cords. His 
anxiety at this period is inexpreſſible, and he labours in 
reſpiration, as if every moment would be his laſt. Severe 
yomiting frequently occurs, and the matter diſcharged is 
ſlimy and frothy, or of a greeniſh or yellow colour. The 
hands and feet are cold, and the patient is ſubject to 
palpitations and faintings. Cool freſh air becomes abſo- 
lutely neceflary. The eyes are prominent, the face is 
ſometimes pale, and ſometimes high coloured, bloated 
or livid; the pulſe is extremely weak, irregular, and 
even intermitting ; there is a difficulty of ſwallowing, 
the patient can ſcarce ſpeak, cough, or expectorate during 
the fit, and the ſtomach and bowels are violently di- 
{tended with wind. While thus labouring for breath he 
is obliged to riſe from his bed, he cannot bear even the 
weight of the bed-cloaths upon him. His ſhoulders are 
d elevated, to give the muſcles of the cheſt their 
greateſt power of action, in raiſing the ribs in inſpiration. 
At this time too the patient, though before coſtive, will 
frequently have a looſe ſtool. When the violence of the 
fit abates, and reſpiration becomes free, the cough re- 
turns, and the patient begins to expectorate phlegm, 
which is ſometimes intermixed with blood. As ſoon as 
an eaſy copious expectoration takes place it affords great 
relief, for the evacuation is made immediately from the 
parts affected, from the very veſſels which have been 
contracted with ſpaſm. 'This expeCtoration is one of 
the moſt certain ſigns of the abatement of the complaint,, 
as it denotes the ſolution of the ſpaſmodic contraction 
of the bronchial air-veſſels. Along with this expecto- 
ration of mucous matter, intermixed ſometimes with 
blood, the other ſymptoms alſo of the ſolution of ſpaſm 
occur, i. e. a moiſture and ſoftneſs of the ſkin, and a 
ſediment in the urine. 'The blood which is ſpit up in 
this complaint, proceeds generally from a rupture or di- 
latation of blood-veſſels in the lungs, a ſymptom which 
may eaſily be accounted for, from the great obſtruction 
of the circulation of the' blood through the pulmonary 
veſſels, during the continuance of the fit. In ſome caſes 
indeed, the quantity of blood which is ſpit up, is in full 
habits very conſiderable, and at the ſame time critical, 
being accompanied with an abatement of the ſymptoms. 
But all free diſcharges of blood from the lungs, though 
they afford relief, yet they are unfavourable ſigns, as they 
denote greater violence of che diſeaſe, during the courſe 
of which the very efforts of nature to relieve are in them- 
ſelves ſo alarming. The noſe too will ſometimes guth out 
with blood during the ſeverity of the fit, from the ob- 
ſtruction given to the return of the blood through the 
pulmonary veſſels into the left auricle of the heart. Thus 
in a ſhort time the fit of the convulſive aſthma goes off. 
The patient, then becomes cautious of catching cold. 
But exceſs of care tenders his conſtitution to a high de- 
gree, and is, as we ſhall afterwards prove, a very erro- 
neous procedure. In a courſe of years one fit ſucceeds 
another, and the diſorder increaſes in the violence and 
duration of the fits, as well as in the frequency of their 
returns, The expectoration from the mucous glands of 
the lungs, which ftill continues to relieve at the termi- 
nation of the fits, becomes itſelf a very troubleſome ſymp- 
tom. The mucous glands are relaxed, and the diſcharge 
of mucus greater than natural. Hence the bronchial or 
air-veſſels are frequently obſtructed with phlegm, and 
from this cauſe the freedom of reſpiration is diſturbed : 
the patient breathes with unuſual difficulty, although his 
convulſive fits be not upon him. When he firſt wakes 
in the morning he has generally a ſevere ſit of coughing, 
which continues till he has got up the phlegm that pro- 
voked the cough, by preventing the free admiſſion of air 
into the air-veſſels. Through the day, at different times, 
the cough {till recurs, but with leſs violence, and in the 


7 


evening it is often very teaſing and diſtreſſing, eſpecially 
| on 


AST 


dn any ſudden motion of the body, or in cold damp foggy 


weather, which obſtructs the exhalation of the perſpirable 
matter from the lungs. Thus the HUMORAL ASTHMA 
is united with the convulſive, and both together exiſt in 
the ſame patient. The humoral aſthma is a diſorder of the 
mucous glands of the hings, in conſequence of which 
they are relaxed, and the ogy any of mucus, being un- 
naturally copious, obſtructs the freedom of reſpiration. 
This part of the diſorder is more conſtant ; the convul- 
five a/thma is more violent and of ſhorter duration. The 
humoral a/thma is more ſevere both with reſpect to the 
cough and difficulty of breathing in winter, but in ſum- 
mer, when the weather is warm, and petſpiration free, 
it often diſappears totally between the intervals of the fits 
of the convulſive aſthma. The convulſive aſthma too is 
ſometimes ſeverer in winter than in ſummer, eſpecially 
when combined with the hamoral, or with a catarrh. 
But it often happens that the warm weather affords little 
or no relief, nay even in many caſes it is obſerved, that 
the irritability of the conſtitution and the rarefaction of 
the blood is ſo much increaſed by the warmth of the 
weather, that the frequency and frerity of the fits are 
greater in the warm and ſultry, than in the cold ſeaſons 
of the year. In this caſe the humoral a/thma is continued 
on during the ſummer months by the convulſive aſthma, 
as a ſymptom of the natural and critical ſolution of the 
fits. But even in this ſituation of the patient, the ſymp 
toms of the humoral a/thma are greatly alleviated by the 
warmth of the weather, which is by no means conſtantly 
the fact with reſpect to the convulſive a/thma. Along 


with or after the convulſive a/thmas, either when pure or 


when complicated with the humoral, there is often a 
great ſoreneſs in the breaſt, partly from the obſtructed 
circulation, partly ſrom the ſpaſmodic contraction of 
the muſcular fibres of the air-veſſels, and partly from the 
frequency and ſeverity of the cough. Sometimes too 
there are rheumatic ſtitches in the ſides, which are ex- 
tremely painful and alarming to the patient; but the ju- 
dicious practitioner will eaſily diſtinguiſh them from in- 
ternal affections of the breaſt, by the external ſoreneſs 
and the acuteneſs of the pain in conſequence of motion. 
The frequent returns of fits ſometimes cauſe obſtructions 
in the lungs, which, as the diſſection of dead bodies 
clearly aſcertains, appear full of knots or tubercles. 
Theſe tubercles are moſt liable to occur in thoſe who 
have naturally a narrow contracted cheſt, in which the 


| lungs have not a free and eaſy motion; theſe render the 


diſorder very obſtinate, they cauſe a long continuance of 
the cough after the aſthmatic fit, and 3 end in 
ſmall inflammations of the lungs, attended with internal 
pains, difficulty of breathing, feveriſhneſs, profuſe ſweats, 
and waſting of the fleſh. TI have already obſerved that the 
humoral a/thma often ſupervenes on the convulſive. It 
is neceſſary alſo to obſerve, that the convulſive often at- 
tacks thoſe who have long been previouſly afflicted with 
the humoral ahm. Patients ſubje& to catarrhs and 
winter coughs, during which they expeCtorate a conſider- 
able quantity of thick or frothy phlegm, are ſometimes 
ſuddenly ſeized with violent difficulty of breathing, and 
great tightneſs over the breaſt, ſo as to dread even inſtant 
ſuffocation. This new complaint, after having tormented 
them for ſome hours, or perhaps a day or two, leaves 
them almoſt as ſuddenly as it at firſt attacked them, and 
they look back with ſurprize at their happy deliverance 
from ſo formidable and unexpected an enemy. Their 
old habitual cough and aſthma, with ſoreneſs and ſtuffing 
in the breaſt ſtill remains upon them, but after what they 
have lately ſuffered, they bear it without repining. In 
this manner they continue for ſome time, till the convul- 
five aſthma attacks them again, and perhaps with addi- 
tional violence. Thus, by frequent returns of the fits, 


c onvulſive ma becomes habitual to the patient, and he 


has the misfortune to find himfelf labouring under a 
complication of two diſeaſes, the one aggravating the 
other, and both growing worſe. The convulſive a/thma 
ſometimes attacks perſons of a thin ſpare habit, whoſe 
conſtitutions have been greatly emaciated by a long ex- 
poſure to cauſes of general or chronic weakneſs. In 
ſome caſes it ſeizes patients who are robuſt and full of 
blood. At other times it occurs in thoſe who are groſs, 
phlegmatic, corpulent, and in ſuch habits it is often very 
diſtreſſing. It is frequently conneCted likewiſe with hy- 
ſterical and hypochondriacal complaints, in irritable and 
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relaxed conſtitutions. The convulſive aſthma, 
for many years, is capable of reducing the ſtr, 
ſtitutions, and of bringing on the ſymptoms 

debility z but if it attacks a conſtitution alre 
enced and exhauſted, it is obvious that it will neceſſarj 

weaken and exhauſt it more. The patient wil N 
weight, ſink from his cloaths, and appear emaciacy 
eſpecially if the veſſels of the lungs are ſo relaxed that» 
conſiderable quantity of mucous matter is expeforne 
The ſtomach and bowels are more particular] liable y 
be affected in the convulſive aſthma z they are often ſeize 
with colic pains, diſtended with wind, tormented with 
burning heats, and agitated with tremulous motion 

which give a ſenſation to the patient of ſomething nos 
and fluttering within him. Floyer too has obſerved a. 
flight fits of the a/thma often affect the ſtomach ay 
bowels, and not the lungs. The appetite is greatly in, 
paired, fleep is often prevented, or it is diſturbed 2nd 
unrefreſhing. ' The menſes are ſometimes obſtructel 

and ſometimes they are brought on before the uſu! 
period, and when plethora prevails, that dilcharge iz 
accompanied with relief. The patient is ſometime; 
coſtive, though ſometimes he will have looſe ſtool, 
'The extremitics, particularly the arms, ſhoulders, au 
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uneaſineſs. Symptoms of fever are not eſſential to the 
diſeaſe, though they frequently occur, eſpecially when 
the humoral a/thma or a catarrh is complicated with the 
convullive. A hectic fever, with a colliquative dia 
rheea, faintings, palpitations, violent vomitings, coll. 
neſs of the extremities, ſwelled legs, and other dropſical 
ſymptoms, ariſing from weakneſs, relaxation, and ob- 
ſtruCtion to the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, is common in the laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. But 
a heCtic fever, indeed, will ſometimes occur in very init 
able and relaxed habits, when no immediate danger i 
threatened. | | | 

From the preceding account of the ſymptoms of the 
convulſive a/thma, it will appear obvious that the dif- 
tion of it from every other diſeaſe cannot be ditfcul. 
The ſudden attack of the fits, the ſhort time of their 
duration, the violence of their ſymptoms, the ſtate of 
eaſe and good health between them and their returning 
at intervals, will ſufficiently charaCterize the complant. 
The convulfive aſthma is — combined with the 
humoral 4 ma, the pleuriſy, true peripneumony, falſe 
pleuriſy, falſe peripneumony, dropſy of the breaſt, ca 
tarrhal and conſumptive complaints; and if any one 
defires the fulleſt diſcuſſion in theſe different caſes, the 
beſt way is, an accurate ſtudy of the reſpective hiſtones 
of all the different complaints which bear any reſemblance 
to it. In many inſtances in the practice of medicine, 
words can never make thoſe minute diſtinctions which 
are very obvious to the eye and other ſenſes. 

When this diſorder is recent, and produced by goutf 
matter, and ſuch like, there may be ſome hopes of a laſt- 
ing recovery; otherwiſe it is rarely if ever cured. An 
eruption of the menſes, or of the hæmorrhoids, during 
a paroxyſm, alleviates it much; improper management 
cauſes an aſthma more readily to end in a dropſy; col 
vulſive mas greatly endanger the life at every return, 
yet ſeldom prove fatal. If frequent and long continued, 
if the patient eſcapes with his life, a dropſy is the reſult, 
which is the deſtruction of the patient. If a flow fever 
comes on, an unequal intermittent pulſe; a pally of the 
arms, a continual palpitation of the heart, a pretern”” 
tural ſmall diſcharge by urine, or a ſyncope, death is y 
hand. An a/ihma coming on old people, uſually attend“ 
them to the grave. | | i 

The proximate cauſe of the convulſive or ſpaſmodic 
aſthma, is a ſudden contraction of the muſcular on . 
the air-veſſels of the lungs. When the muſcular ow 
of the air-veſlels are contracted, along with the cre 
and the muſcles of the cheſt (the contraction of W 5s 
laſt ſometimes occurs), the free admiſſion of air into 
lungs is prevented, and the patient labours for _ 1 
Expiration and inſpiration are flow, becauſe the 5 = 
performing the function of reſpiration are not -_ l 
act, but with the utmoſt difficulty. When this _ - 
removed, the patient, after the expectoration of : 4 0 
hlegm, feels himſelf almoſt reſtored to perfect 2 
for e cauſe being obviated, and there being _ 1 
obſtruction in the Jungs, the ſymptoms totally di h A 
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upper parts of the body, are often affected with gt 
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of the convulſive a/thma, when! 
humoral, is a /pa/modic contraction 
preceded and followed by 
with an increaſed ſe- 


2 The. proxim ate cauſe 
„ licated with the 
e eſſels of the lungs, 
of the all V 8 lands 
' relaxation of the mucous 8 , 
: T. 3 which comprehend both the pre- 
= . 6 "Gor and the occaſional, are next to be conſidered. 
ö 14 (0%8 together, produce the proximate cauſe, 
which che diſeaſe neceſſarily exiſts. The occa- 
WW | cauſes ſeldom or never produce the complaint, 
_ *. en be a prediſpoſition in the conſtitution, either 
7 = 1 or acquired; and Mere there is a prediſpoſition 
n il be no diſorder, if the body be not expoſed to 
on F of the occaſional or exciting cauſes. Hence 
5 . 10 taught not to induce a prediſpoſition, where one 
as not in the conſtitution ; and where one exiſts, the 
eateſt caution is requiſite to avoid the occaſional cauſes, 
WE then the prediſpoſition will be attended with much 
5 eſs, if any, inconvenlence. 
Ine chief prediſpoſing cauſes of the convulſive af hma, 
ea narrom contracted cheſt, morbid irritability o the lungs, 
1d pulmonary obſiruftions in conſequence o tubercles, 
ticker ſcrophulous or formed by repeated catarrhs, win- 
er coughs, pleuriſies, and peripneumonies. 0 
ue occaſional cauſes of the convulſive a/thma, are cold, 
furs, ſadden changes of weather, duſt, metallic fumes, 
ode and other particular ſmells, mephitic vapours, evacu- 
ins, great fatigue, neglect of exerciſe, ſhouting, and all 
Wrong exertions of the voice, certain aiforders in the conſtitu- 
„, anger, 77, ſurprixe, fear, grief, and other depreſſing 
paſſions, exceſs in venery, and intemperance in diet. 
The obſtinacy of the diſeaſe is to be eſtimated from 
the violence and duration of the ſymptoms, the age of 
oe patient, the condition of his conſtitution, the nature 
rf the prediſpoſition, and the power of the Ong cauſes. 
f the ſymptoms of the ſpaſmodic affection in the lungs 
un high, if the diſorder be of long ſtanding, and, when 
once excited, continues for ſeveral days; if the returns 
ef it be frequent; if the lungs be greatly obſtructed with 
rhlegm at the termination of the convulſive fits, and an 
obſtinate cough remains during the intervals, with a la- 
Wborious reſpiration, and a copious expectoration of mu- 
cous matter, the cure is difficult, tedious, and uncertain. 
Tubercles and obſtructions in the lungs, &. are ſymp- 
toms too unfavourable to admit of hope. If on the con- 
vary, the diſorder be recent; if the patient's conſtitution 
* be not greatly impaired; if there be no natural deformity 
in the cheſt; if reſpiration after the termination of the 
ft be free, and the cough with expectoration of phlegm 
ot violent, nor obſtinate in its duration; if the occupa- 
on of the perſon be not injurious to the lungs, or, if 
1 lo, can be eaſt] relinquiſhed z and if the lungs be not 
WT obitrudted with tubercles, either in conſequence of a 
1 {crophulous habit, or repeated inflammatory affections, the 
1 3 a favourable aſpect, and may in all human pro- 
1 ay 2h L ar, treated with ſuceeſs.— When in- 
WS cation, eſpeci Ir K „ 
ober pectally if powerful means for the removal of 
1 not applied at its commencement. 
80 ho Og of cure will be to drive the humours 
dude 888 inferior parts, to procure a due and 
T7 fupport the 57 9% and remove the ſeveral cauſes which 
WE feline e Ts by medicines adapted to their re- 
WE the paroxyſm th I two firſt are to be anſwered during 
m che ers en ings in the intervals between them. 
palmodie rica bs, the care will be to alleviate the 
WE to reſpiration. ot the breaſt, and parts ſubſervient 
Beg _ be light : ſweet things, and ſuch as are 
—— _—_— old Rheniſh wine mixed with 
| uſeful; if w; 2 With a pure light common water, is 
water, may pro 2 ws to turn ſour, ſpirits diluted with 
| an excellent Bt Bar 7 *PPly the place : r is 
| an infuſon f I 5 rink in the pituitous aſthma, o is 
© Quorice. Exerc: 7 op, ground-ivy, ſweetened with li- 
. Ice ſhould be moderate, but regular and 


dail 
f x r. feet ſnould be kept warm, and perſpiration aſ- 


th a flannel ſhirt. 


Wi : 
ho a bees to the air which theſe patients breathe, it 
one in the ebene that ſome are eaſy only in a dry ſerene 
Yapid air of ountry, and others are ſo only in the moiſt 

great towns; with one a light, and with an- 


other a h 5 
ue ererciſe of mehere, does the beſt. In order to a 
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heat muſt be determined there, which ſhould be diſcharged 
with the vapours in expiration whatever then deſtines 
more of this heat to this viſcus than can be eaſily dif- 
charged, will produce an a/thma, and alſo require a moiſt 
or foggy air to breathe in, for thus the ſuperfluous heat 
will be cohveyed from the lungs. On the other hand, in 
ſuch conſtitutions as do not ſupply the lungs with the 
needful quantity of vital heat, a dry open ſerene air, on 
lands that are high, and where the ſun continues through 
the day, is neceflary, for thus an eſcape of the already 
diminiſhed heat is prevented. Having diſtinguiſhed to 
which of theſe two claſſes any particular patient belongs, 
and ſeated him in the proper air, if he is of the firſt ſort, 
proceed with bleeding, a thin, cooling, and diluting diet, 
give frequent ſmall doſes of nitre, and, at proper inter- 
vals, let purges with Glauber's ſalt be worked off with 
plenty of warm but very thin gruel; bathing in ſubtepid 
baths, aad bliſters, will alſo be of uſe : but if of the ſe- 
cond, the right air being choſen, order a nutritive ani- 
mal diet, with generous liquors for common drink, let 
ferrugineous medicines, with the bark, bitters, gum Ben- 
jamin, gum ammoniacum, the warm balſams, as thoſe of 
Tolu and Peru, be duly uſed. | 
In both the above caſes, the natural perſpiration ſhould 
be carefully ſupported, and as a check thereto is the moſt 
frequent cauſe of a/thmas in this country, a particular re- 
gard ſhould always be had unto it. 
Periodical aſthmas give way to the bark, aſſiſted with 
ſuch other means as peculiar circumſtances may require. 
The nervous aſthma admits of bleeding only where 
there is a ſanguine plethora; a pulſe ſtrong and flow 
does not indicate bleeding in the ſame degree as if it 
were ſtrong and frequent. A ſtrong, frequent, and hard 
pulſe, demands a frequent diſcharge by bleeding. But 
much diſcretion is required in this affair from various 
difficulties that occur in judging. In other caſes, anti- 
ſpaſmodics, warm nervous medicines, opiates, and the 
bark, are the principal means of relief; caſtor, tinctura 
opii camphorata, ſal c. c. with aſſa fœtida, and gum 
ammoniacum; and if they fail, try the bark and 
opium. | 
An anaſarca is ſometimes attended with a greater dif- 
ficulty of breathing than a confirmed aſcites, ſo when a 
ſudden aſthmatic Fe is obſerved, without any viſible 
cauſe, if there is the leaſt fulneſs of the face, which 
indeed is only to be ſeen in ſome inſtances after laying 
down, or wy appearance of an oedema in the ancles or 
feet, the cauſe is undoubtedly the ſame in the lungs; and 
that this is the caſe will be further confirmed by he pulſe 
being ſuppreſſed : as the ſpeedieſt relief, give immediate- 
ly of calomel gr. x. by which, as ſoon as it operates, the 
pulſe and the breaſt will be relieved : this doſe may be re- 
peated after a few days. , 
Vomits are uſually adminiſtered too ſoon in aſthmas : 
expectoration ſhould be rendered ſomewhat free, and then 
they may be given with more ſafety and greater advantage 
the oxym. ſcille and antimonium tartariſatum are eſ- 
teemed the beſt, but Dr. Akenſide prefers, and with 
ſome reaſon, the ipecacuanha, which, whether in the 
humoral or ſpaſmodic kinds, he always uſes as ſpeedily in 
the fit as attending circumſtances will admit, and experi- 
ences the ſpeedieſt relief by it; when he preſcribes the 
ipecac. in chronical caſes, he gives from three to five 
grains every, or from five to fifteen 1 every other 
morning, according to the degree of the diſeaſe, and 
without regard to any particular paroxyſm, and thus con- 
tinued it for three, four, or ſix weeks; he ſays it is as 
uſeful when it only excites a nauſea, as when it pukes; 
whence it ſeems, that in the relaxing quality, its virtue 
conſiſts, as uſed in theſe caſes. When the Dede at- 
tends the humoral a/thma, he preſcribes the ipecacuanha, 
with all deſirable ſucceſs. See Lond. Med. Tranſact. 
vol. i. Dr. Cullen remarks, that as flatulency in the ſto- 
mach, and other ſymptoms of indigeſtion, are frequent 
attendants of a/thma, and very troubleſome to aſthmatics, 
ſo, both for removing theſe ſymptoms and for taking off 
all determination to the lungs, the frequent uſe of gentle 
vomits is proper in this diſeaſe. In certain caſes where 
a fit was expeCted to come on in the courſe of the night, 
a vomit given in the evening has frequently ſeemed to 
prevent it. See VOMITUS. . 
Diuretics are particularly uſeful in an a/thma attended 
with a cachexy, two parts of nitre, and one of ſal am- 


e lungs, a proper quantity of the vital 


moniac, given every, or every other day, ſo as to paſs 
| | 2K freely 


freely by urine, is very beneficial ; but if theſe ſalts are 
obſerved to irritate the cough, the rad. ſcillæ gr. iv. ad x11. 
may be preferred: | ne] 

Beelen in the moift n/{b-1a, are important aids. 
Garlic is celebrated, the ſquills and gum ammoniacum are 
moſt commonly uſed ; but perhaps an extract of tobacco 
might be ſo managed as to exceed any of the medicines 
now in uſe for this end; for thoſe, who are not uſed to 
chew tobacco, are very ſpeedily relieved by holding it in 
their mouth until a ſickneſs come on, and then going into 
bed to ſweat; a few repetitions of this hath totally freed 
the patient from a preſent paroxyſm. | 

One of the beſt general forms of expeCtorants is the 
following : 

R Gum. aſſa fœtid. gum. ammoniac. aa. 3 i. ſs. Aq. 
pur. 3 ix. m. detur cochl. larg. freq. | 

To this mixture may be added as required, the tinct. 
opii camph. the oxym. ſcillæ or ſyr. allii. Sometimes 
the aſſa fœtida diſagrees. | 

Dr. Millar recommends” the miſtura camphorata in 
the fit of the a/thma, this doſe is one or two ſpoonfulls 
every three or four hours. Before he gives the miſtura 
camph. he uſually preſcribes a gentle emetic, and then 
a doſe of the tinct. rhei, or tinct. aloes. 

Diaphoretics are always ſo far needful as that the na- 
tural perſpiration ſhould be ſupported; but when the 
aſthma is produced by acrid matter, &c. repelled from the 
ſkin, they are abſolutely neceſſary, being then principally 
to be depended on: powders, with nitre and puly. con- 
trayerv. with two or three grains of camphor in each doſe. 
The ſp. febrif. Di. Clutton is excellent for this purpoſe, 
and frequent draughts of warm elder-flower tea may ac- 
company them. | 

Purges ſhould not be of the rougher kind, but manna 
with caſſia, joined to ſmall doſes of the antimonium tar- 
tariſatum, or if the genuine can be obtained, the ol. Ri- 
cini, given in a warm vehicle, is the beſt. In ſome 


caſes, glyſters only can be admitted. 


Opiates, when admitted in the humoral a//hma, ſhould 
be accompanied with expectorants, the tinct. opii cam- 
phorata, and the pil. e ſtyrace, are excellent; or if the 
tinct. opii is ventured on, it ſhould be mixed with the 
ox. ſcillæ. In the ſpaſmodic a/thma, the tinct. opii hath 
been found neceflary even to a hundred drops, in a few 
hours ; but in all ſpaſmodic complaints, opiates, mixed 


with purgatives, in ſuch quantities as to keep the bowels 


lax, is the beſt method of adminiſtering them. 

Bleeding. The pulſe and heat of the body will gene- 
rally beſt determine when to uſe or to omit this operation, 
When a ſudden fit is produced by an eaſterly wind, if it 
is voilent, bleeding, though on other accounts not adviſe- 
able, may, notwithſtanding, be neceſſary; in ſuch in- 
ſtances judgment and ſagacity will be put to the trial. 

Iſſues ſnould be made in the inſide of the thigh, juſt 
under the gartering place, for there their diſcharge is 
ufually greater than in the back, and their trouble far leſs; 
their uſe is equal, be the kind of a/{þma what it will. 


Bliſters on the back are an excellent aid during the fit, | 


in caſes of humoral a/thma, and to prevent returns, keep 
them open as long as poſſible. In the ſpaſmodic or true 
aſthma, iſſues and bliſters are of leſs efficacy, but not to 
be omitted. | 

In the pure convulſive a/?hma, bathing the feet in warm 
water is of admirable efficacy, in many inſtances. 


Dr. Withers ſeems to be the firſt who has propoſed 


the flowers of zinc. He ſays that, when plethora or ful- 
neſs of blood is not preſent, I have found them to ſucceed 
where others have failed. This is, the Dr. obſerves, a pow- 
erful antiſpaſmodic, and at the ſame time beneficial in 
ſtrengthening the conſtitution. The doſe of theſe flow- 

ers is from two grains to fifteen, two or three times a 
day. | Es 

See the article voMica, for directions in caſes of tu- 
bercles. g 

N of forms are to be ſeen, which are well adapted 
to the diſorder in general, and the ſymptoms in particu- 
lar, in Dr. Smith's Formulæ Medicamentorum, and in 
Dr. Brookes's and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

Dr. Percival obſerves, that in Derbyſhire, when the 
miners or ſmelters of lead find themſelves affected with 
the aſthma, they uſually leave their occupation for a few 
days, and work at the lime-kilns, experience having 
proved that the fixed air ariſing from the calcination of 


| 
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lime-ſtones, is an effectual and ſpeedy remedy in this dt 


order. 


The a/thma, in ſome inſtances, ends in a partial pa 
imes, thou 


in others, in ſome ſpecies of dropſy ; ſomet 


not often, the patient is ſuddenly ſuffocated; thi 


dent, when it happens, hath for its cauſe 
the lungs ; and inſtances have occurred of 
an inflammation of the lungs. 


See fir John Floyer on the 4/thma ; Cullen 


edit. 4. vol. iii. Withers on the 4//hma. 


a polypus i 
its ending i 


3 Firſt Ling 


There are ſeveral diſeaſes called aſthma which mon 


properly belong to other genera, viz. 


ASTHMA INF AN TU. * ſ. SUFFoCATIo STRID: g | 


—— SPASMODICUM: LA. 
——— NOCTURNUM, i. e. INCUBUs. 
— — CATARRHALE, 

—— PNEUMODES, 
—— — PNEUMONICUM, 
=——— — PITUITOSUM. 


RHALIS, 


— - PULVERENTULORUM, | h. ſ. DyspNvoEA H 


— — METALLICUM. 
Some are merely ſymptomatic. 
ASTHMA a PoLYPo coRPDIS, 3 theſe are 


— FEBRICOSUM, $ dyſpncea 3 though. oy 5 


ſymptoms of ſome other diſeaſe. 


TRINSECA, 


h. f. DyspNoEA Caray 


conſidered y 


ASTITES GLANDULOSI. See PARASTAT x. 


ASTRACIDES. PINnE-KERNELS. 


ASTRAGALO. ; er name of ſome ſpecies 


 ASTRAGALOIDES. 
MILK-VETCH. See ORoBUS and ERVUM. 


orobus; alſo of the BASTA 


ASTRAGALUS, alſo called the $L1NG-Boxs, halle 
os. Aſtrion the talus, or firſt bone of the foot, ſo nanel 
from its being uſed in ancient ſports, or ſomething d 
that ſhape called cockal, in like manner with our dice 


and going by the ſame name. 
It is ch 


e upper bone of the foot, the tibia reſts won 
it; its upper and under fide are covered with cartilage, 


and on its under fide it articulates with the os calcis; the 
fore part of this hone is cartilaginous, and there it ar: 
culates with the os ſcaphoides. It is alſo a name of the 
liquorice-vetch, of the milk-vetch, the ſilk-vetch, d 
Dioſcorides, and of a ſpecies of orobus. See Orots= 
GLAUX vulg. LEGUMINosA POLYGALAVERA & LRT 


— ACULEATUS. See 'TRAGACANTH 
— ARGENTEUS, SYRIACUS. See ER 


A. 
VUM., 


— LUTEUS PERENNIS SILIQUA GEMELLA ROTUNDA 
VESSICA REFERENTE. WILD CHICHES; alſo called 


CICER SILVESTRE. 


ASTRANTIA VULG. ET NIGER. See Inzin 


TORIA. 


ASTRAPFE. LicnTNING. Galen reckons it among 
the procatarCtic cauſes of an cpileply; and it is doubtlet 


a cauſe of diſeaſe in leſſer degrees o 


its influence, as vel 


as of death in greater. In the Phil. Tranſ. art. xlu. at 
1766, Dr. Laurence gives an inſtance of a ſingular ec 


of lightning. 


ASTRICTA. When applied to the belly it ſigniſez 


COSTIVENESS. 


ASTRICTORIA. t ASTRINGENTS. Subſtances thit 


ASTRINGENTIA. 


coagulate the animal fluids are I 
called a/tringents; of thoſe that are uſed medicinal”, Wl 


ſome rank thoſe only as @/tringents that are taken by th 
mouth, calling thoſe droits that are only applied externall 
Aſtringents contract and ſtrengthen the fibres, and 1. 
craſſate the fluids z; thoſe medicines termed Erber 
Indurantia, Roborantia, Siſtentia, and Tonica, are non 
ed therein; but more ſtrictly they ſhould be confine 
thoſe medicines that increaſe the contractile force of 
veſſels, and at the ſame time inſpiſſate the fluids. | E 
An animal fibre is capable of being contracted in! 


different ways, either from the property commo 
matter, of its particles being brought nearer to ca x 
by external cauſes; or from an internal power oi ** , 


n to 
ch other 


reſulting from the vital — The firſt R 0 


contraction is produced 


cited by ſtimulants, for the operation o 
principle is neceſſary. Theſe powers ang 
from each other, or they may be united. 
of the medicinal applications belonging to e 
clafles, unite, in various proportions, a 


aſtringent quality. 


* 


M aftr ingents, which exert 


| 48 x d 15 &. 
efficacy equally on dead and living nnd e vita 


exiſt ſeparatf 


mo 


ither of theſe 
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ä obſerves, that a/tringents act more 
1 = bal Atty large veſſels about the præcor- 


8 znereaſe the quantity of blood there; 
_ ; hence = 2 time, a ifporion to throw the 
e haves \ the veſſels; when the veſſels are naturally lax, 
=_ id is watery, they tend to expel ſome of the 
n oy 4 ſome ſecretory Organs and ſo prove diuretic and 
ec, Kc. but this only in Jax habits: in general, they 
8 dor 7 r to check than to increaſe ſecretion. There is 
eam uantity of power of contraction in the whole 
aer this power of contraction may be exerted in the 

N: or ſmaller veſſels, but it is exerted more in the for- 
1 A moderate action then of a/irmgents increaſing the 
aon of the ſmall veſſels, and diminiſhing the con- 
[4 a of the larger, prevents the living power from 

8 his exhauſted, and ſo ſtrengthening the ſyſtem. A/rin- 
ns, then, are ſometimes, when employed in a moderate 
WE. cotity, apy gre medicines. The coheſive power 
r the parts is but little, if at all, altered by aſtrmgents, 
r imple a/{ringents can im but very few caſes be applied 
de bare fibres or membranes: ſtrength then is pro- 
cd by the making the ſmall veſſels contract rather than 
e harge ones; but a/irmgents, generally ſpeaking, are ra- 
er weakening than ſtrengthening remedies; for in this 
epect they have juſt the ſame effect as ſtimulants. If 

in the veſſels be ſtrongly excited to preſs on the blood, the 


2 1 ſiring power will by this means be exhauſted, and the pa- 
ent will, after the action of the aſtringent hath ceaſed, 
e weaker than before; they produce only a temporar 
WW ontraction, and when continued ſome time, they loſe 
eeir power, and leave the parts more lax than before they 
ere given; ſuch are their effects, if given in a conſider- 
ole quantity. A/tringents, like ſtimulants, act ſome uni- 
1 aul, others more particularly on the part to which 
er are applied; alum is an inſtance of the firſt, galls or 
ax bark are inſtances of the ſecond kind; ſo the effects 
of alum are over in a few hours, but as thoſe which act 
Epartially do not produce their effect till ſome time, ſo it 
continues longer when produced. 
WS Some vegetable aſtringents are antiſeptic, by their fixt 
air correcting the putreſcent tendency of the blood, and 
dy the tonic power of theſe drugs on the ſolids, by which 
they oppoſe ſpaſm. | | | 
BE //ringents are applicable in caſes where the muſcular 
BE fibres have been ſtretched, as in bruiſes and ſtrains ; in 
W theſe caſes a/{ringents are uſed at the beginning as ſeda- 
WE tives to abate inflammation, and alſo as a/tringents to re- 
WT ſtore the loſt tone of the parts; and after the removal of 
inflammation they are continued only as tonics. Aſirin- 
Lets are ſometimes uſeful for checking too great ſecre- 
tions, which effect they generally produce in conſequence 
of their acting more powerfully on the ſmall veſſels in con- 
3 ſtringing, than on the larger veſſels in increaſing the im- 
petus of the circulation. In hzmorrhages, a/tringents have 
4 been employed with advantage, but the advantage is in 
bade hemorrhages only; for when there is a ſtrong 
. BY action of the veſſels, aſtringents would be very injurious. 
Hi Aftringents are often uſeful for leſſening morbid irritability 
and ſenſibility, for they act not only on the ſimple 
WE fbre, but alſo on the living power : morbid irritability 1s 
belt removed by a moderate uſe of aſtringents. Thoſe 
UH aſt ngents that have no ſtimuius, ſuch as the uva urſi, &c. 
AH eaſe pain from irritation, whence their uſefulneſs in fits of 
"nf ſo ons, Aſtringents promote fuppuration as well as the 
3 and in the like inſtances that are benefited by the 
tee changes are to be produced, give the 
Fans. * ente; when irritability or other habitual diſor- 
. © removed, uſe vegetable and metallic a/trin- 
E7 aity 2 the moſt powerful, and exceed alum in 
ly applied e 3 bows ſolutions of metals, external- 
W Ge anti-inflammatory and ſedative, whilſt 
5 1 "ow; inflame and are powerful cauſtics. 
* 2 ammation, or an inflammatory diatheſis, 
E 2 re have a degree of ſtimulus; avoid all 
OT ate. en the blood tends too much to the head; 


. _Jmgents during a ſanguine plethora, or obſtruc- 
tions in the viſc era. 8 8 p L 


EC quantity of ſo ef rage 
Andr a me proper liquid. 'They are generally 
Sing ＋ ps by a rough auſtere taſte, and changing ſolu- 


on, 1 thoſe made with the yitriolic 
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acid, of a dark purple or black colour; but theſe criteriz 
are not without reſtriction, when conſidered with reſpect 
to the application of thoſe medicines to the living fibre. 
They yield their virtue to water by infuſion, and alſo to a 
ſpirit in a leſs degree by diſtillation they afford nothing, 
nor to oils do they impart any of their qualities. Extracts 
made from aftringent e dere Pha do not keep long. 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. obſerves, 
that aſtringents, acid and bitters, neutralize cach 
other; that vegetable acids leſſen their aſtriction exter- 
nally, but mineral acids increaſe it boch internally and 
externally, 
Vegetable aſtringents are the moſt powerful, as medi- 
eines, and of theſe one of the ſtrongeſt is galls. 
ASTRIOLISM. BLasTinG, or PLANET-STRIKING. 
ASTRION. See AsTRAGALUS. : 
ASTROBLES, from aspoy, a /tar, and ga, to Hriſte. 
BLASTED, or PLANET-STRUCK. When applied to human 
bodies, it ſignifies apopleCtic or ſphacelated. 
ASTROBOLISMOS, from «spov, a ftar, and Bana, 
zo ſirike upon, i. e. planet-ſtruck. The blaſting of trees, 
or mortification by a blaſt ; but when applied to the hu- 
man body, it ſignifies an apoplexy or a ſphacetus. This 
term 1s brought into our Lexicons, but 1s uſed only by 
Theophraſtus of Plants. | 
ASTROCYNOLOGTA, from acpoy, a Var, uu, a 
dog, and , a diſſertation. The name of a treatiſe on 
the dog-days. 
AS'TTRONOMIA, As TRONOMVY, from agp, a Har, 
and youog, law. It is the ſcience which teaches the know- 
ledge of the heavenly bodies, ſhewing their magnitudes, 
diſtances, order, and motion. Hippocrates ſays, that one 
ignorant of aſtronomy cannot be well qualified for a phy- 
ſician. Others, ſince his day, have greatly extolled the 


cine; ſome reckoning anatomy to be the right eye of phy- 
fic, and aſtronomy its left; for they ſay, ſuch is the in- 
fluence of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, eſpecially the pla- 
nets, upon terreſtrial bodies, by the intervention of the 
zther and atmoſphere, that they induce very ſenſible 
changes in them; but admitting of ſome influence in the 


tice of medicine. The planets may affect meteors, and, 
in ſome inſtances, the effects on our atmoſphere may be 
influencial on our bodies for their good or harm. Mete- 
orology, and thoſe other branches of ſcience by which we 
are taught the nature, properties, &c. of our atmoſphere, 
ſeem more directly proper to medical enquiries. 


human body, becauſe that in the vernal equinox, or the 
ſummer ſoltice, the force of intermitting fevers is de- 
ſtroyed, though obſtinate in all other ſeaſons; and be- 
cauſe that the equinoxes are peculiarly hurtful to ſome ſort 


for on principles leſs remote than thoſe derived from aftro- 
nomy. The late Dr. Mead was a great advocate for this 
branch of ſcience being an eſſential qualification in a 
phyſician. 

AS TRUM. A STAR. With the chemiſts this word 
fignifies that virtue and power which accrues to things 
from their preparation; thus, the rum of ſalt is its re- 
ſolution into a fluid ſtate, by which it can exert itſelf 
more. Aſtrum is a name given to many medicines. 

ASUAR. See MyROBALANI INDIA. 

ASUGAR. VERDIGRISE. 

ASUOLI. Soor. 

ATAC. NITRE. | | 

ATA MARAM. See AHATE DE PANUCHO RECCHTI, 

ATAXIA. Araxy, from a, priv. and Taoow, to order. 
Some particular irregularity or diſorder. 


of treating an eye when preternatural hairs grow under 
the natural ones. 

ATEBRAS. A SUBLIMING VESSEL, 

ATECHNIA, arexvn, from a, neg. and Teyvn, an art, 
want of art. Linnæus uſes this word as expreſſive of ve- 
nercal impotency, and thus it is ſynonymous with ana- 


115 | | | phrod1/ta. 
$*1ts are beſt adminiſtered in ſmall doſes, with a 


ATER SUCCUS. See ATRABILIS. 

ATERAMNA. This word occurs in Hippocrates's 
Lib. de Aere, Locis, et Aquis, and is expounded by 
Galen as fignifying difficulty of concoction, and hard. 
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utility of this ſcience in the ſtudy and practice of medi- 


planets, it is in degrees too trifling to effect us in the prac- 


It is pleaded, that the aſpects of the ſtars influence the 


of patients; but theſe circumſtances are better accounted 


ATAXMIR. An Arabic word expreſſing the method 
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He obſerves that the ancients called bad waters thus, and 
that, as joined with other words, it hath other ſignifica- 
tions. 


ATHAMANTA CRETENSIS, See Davcus Cxx- 


_ Ticvs. 


ATHANASIA, a, neg. et yavaros, death. The IM- 
MORTAL PLANT. A name given to TANSEY, becauſe when 


ſtuffed up the noſe of a dead corpſe, it ls ſaid to prevent 


putrefaction: alſo it means immortality. The name of 
an antidote of Galen, alſo of one ſaid to be Oribaſius's ; 
it is the name too of a collyrium deſcribed * Aetius. 
Beſides theſe, it is the appellation of many other com- 
poſitions. See TANACETUM. 

ATHANOR, 7} Among the chemiſts it is a ſort of digeſt- 

ATHONOR, Fs furnace, contrived to maintain its 
heat a long time, and is a furnace which communicates 
with its chimney by a lateral canal, ſuch as is in the fur- 
nace for a nden ; this furnace is carried to a conſider- 
able height above the part where this canal enters it: it 
is filled with fuel up to the top, and cloſely covered, and 
as the lower part of the fuel conſumes, it is ſupplied by 
what is above, which falls down into its place; thus a 
conſtant and equal heat is maintained a long time with- 
out any attendance. See FORNax. | 

ATHARA. A ſort of PAP made with wheat-flour. 

ATHENA. A plaſter in much repute among the an- 

cients. | 

ATHENATORIUM. A thick glaſs cover which is, in 
the Theatrum Chymicum, vol. iii. p. 33, directed to be 


luted to a cucurbit, when the alembic is taken off in a 


particular proceſs there preſcribed. 

ATHENIONIS CATAPOTIUM. The name of a 
pill in Celſus's writings. | . | 

A'THENIPPON. The name of a collyrium, alſo call. 
ed diaſmyrnes. It alſo a name of many collyria. | 

ATHENIPPUM. See AscLEPIOs. 

ATHER. The BEARD of BARLEY; alſo the top of 
the beard of an arrow. | 

ATHERA. A ſort of food made with wheat-flour, 
like the pap-meat which is given to children. Pliny ſays 
it is an Ægptian invention. | 

ATHEROMA, from adp, pulſe, pap, or a kind of 
poultice, It is a kind of tumor, thus named from its 
poultice-like contents. It is colourleſs, void of pain, 
containing in a cyſt, a matter like pap, intermixed ſome- 
times with hard corpuſcles, and ſometimes with a hard- 
1{h matter like the chewed bones of chickens. It is of an 
irregular ſhape, not eaſily impreſſed with the finger, nor 


after impreſſion does it eaſily riſe again, in which it dif- 


fers from the meliceris. See NAvus. | 
A'THLETICUS, ATHLETIC, from afarw, tc contend. 
It implies the ſame as a robuſt conſtitution fit tor wreſt- 
ling. 
ATHONOR. See ATHANOR. 

ATHRIX. See DEPILIS. . 
ATHROON, In medicinal authors it imports copious. | 
ATHROOS, e or ſudden, and is the 2. 

verſe of by degrees: ſimilar to Confertus. 
ATHYMIA, from a, neg. and 9vwos, courage. Puſilla— 
nimity. In medicinal authors it uſually ſignifies that de- 


jectedneſs, deſpondence, anxiety, and deſpair, which fre- 


quently occurs in the courſe of diſtempers. Some uſe 
this word as ſynonymous with melancholia. | 
ATINCAR, or ATINKAR. See BoRAX. 
ATITARA. The Braſilian name for the palma hu- 
milis ſpinoſa. Rai Hiſt. See PALMA MINOR. . 
ATLAS, from ara, to ſuſtain, or otaypi, to carry. 
The name of the firſt vertebra of the neck; ſo called be- 
cauſe it ſuſtains the head, as Atlas was ſuppoſed to ſuſtain 
the earth. It is a bony ring, and in its back part it re- 


ceives the proceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra; it | 


hath no ſpinal proceſs, its tranſverſe proceſſes are ry 
thick; inſtead of the two ſuperior oblique proceſſes, whic 
the other vertebra have, there are two oblong holes which 


receive the condyls of the os occipitis, and the inferior 


oblique proceſſes are horizontal to admit of rotation. 
ATMOSPHAARA. The aTMosPHERE. The whole 
body of air and vapours which ſurrounds the earth. The 
height of the atmo/phere probably depends on the level of 
the ſea. All the animating properties of the air ſeem alſo 
to be derived from the evaporation of the waters of the ſea, 
joined to the exhalations from the earth: theſe, vapours 
Which aſcend into the air, ſeldom riſe above a certain di- 
ſtance from the ſurface of the ſea, and above this height 
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all fecundity js wanting; and as this water recede Fe 
the tops of mountains, they become barren, rear 
magazines of perpetual ſnow. 'Thus the atmoſphere i 
properly be divided into two, the animated and the 1 
animated parts. The animated part, as it is the R 
life in ſome ſenſe, ſo is it alſo the ſource of diſeaſe 0 
ATOCHIA. PRATERNATURAL LABOUR, © 
ATOCIUM. A name of the LYCHNIs $yLyggry 
which ſee. | 7 
ATOLLI. A fort of pap, made of the meal of mai 
and water which the Indians mix with their chocolate : 
ATOMUS, from a, negative, and 7evo, to cyt gr ; 
vide. An ATOM. It is a particle of matter fo ſmall 43 1 
to admit of any farther diviſion. Aſclepiades taught thy 
atoms were the primordia of all things, and that they wer 
not perceptible to our ſenſes, but only to our underſtand. 
ings ; that they had no qualities, for the qualities of by. 
dies which they compoſe depend on the order, figure 
number, & c. of many atoms joined together; and th, 
laſt circumſtance he proves by obſerving, that a lump a 
ſilver is white, but if filed down it is black; and hornsg 
goats are black when whole, but white if filed down. G. 
len ſays, that Aſclepiades, adhering to the ſentiments 
Democritus and Epicurus with regard to the principle 
of bodies, had only changed the former names of thing 
calling atoms molecules, and a vacuum pores, 
Molecules were diviſible, but atoms not. 
ATONIA, from a, negative, reine, to ſtretch. Aroxy; 
defect of muſcular power. Relaxation, laxity, debilit, 
or diſtemperature. This word was much in uſe among 
the methodic ſect, who aſcribed the cauſes of all diſtemp. 
ers to relaxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of theſe, It 
generally ſynonymous with palſy. 
ATORSAXACOTL. The fruit ef: 
ATORSAXOCOTL CHICHIL TIC. 3 ſpecies of mi. 
caxocotlifera, which ſee. 
ATRABILARILE, CarsuLz. See CAP SUL ARA. 
BILA RI. | | | 
ATRA BILIS. Ater ſuccus; bilis atra; mercurial; 
BLACK BILE, or MELANCHOLY. According to the an- 
cients it hath a twofold origin: 1ſt, From the groſſer 
parts of the blood, and this they called the melancholy 
humour. 2dly, From yellow bile being highly concocted, 
Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Med. and Exp. ſuggeſts, that 
it is the gall rendered acrid by ſtagnation in the gall-blad- 
der, and viſcid by the abſorption of its fluid parts. Bit 
in this ſtate diſcharged into the duodenum, occaſions 
univerſal diſturbance and diſorder, until it is evacuated; 
it occaſions violent vomiting, or purging, or both, and 
previous to this the pulſe is quick, the head aches, a de- 
lirium comes on, a hiccough, intenſe thirſt, inward heat 
and a fetid breath. Some deſcribe this kind of 5 3 


being acid, harſh, corroding, and, when poured on the 


ground, bubbling up, and raifing the earth after the man. 
ner of a ferment. Dr. Percival ſays, that by the uſe of 
the infuſ. ſenæ limoniat. warmed with the tinct. ce- 
lumb. he had checked the vomitings occaſioned by th 
matter. 
ATRACHELUS, from a, negative, and Tpaxn® the 
neck. DHORT-NECKED. OD 
ATRACTYLIDI. A name of a plant which reſem- 
bles the atradlylis. See CALOCHIERNI. 
ATRACTYLIS, called cnicus, carduus luteus, cardute 
cnicus, DISTAFF THISTLE. | 
It is a plant which grows in Italy, Greece, and other 
warm countries. Its leaves are of the ſame nature 3 
thoſe of the carduus benedictus, but the ſtalk is the par 
that is chiefly uſed. The women keep them for diſtabs 
See CALOCHIERNI, | 
Alſo a name of the comMoN WILD CARLINE THISTL* 
ATRAGENE, called alſo viorna, clematis, elt niali x 
thragene Theophraſti, flammula, and TRAVELLER S Jol. 
grows in hedges, flowers in July : the whole plant 85 
a cauſtic quality, and laid on the ſkin it preſentl 7a 
a bliſter there. Dale. | b the 
ATRAMENTUM SUTORIUM. A name 0 6 
GREEN VITRIOL, of the chalcanthum, and melanter:d- 0 
VITRIOLUM VIRIDE. 1 
ATRAPH AXIS, or ATRAPHRAXIS. See ATRIPP 5 
ATRESIA, from », negative, and Tpaw, OF 76d 
per forate. IMPERFORATITON. of 
ATRETARUM ISCHURIA. A SUPPRESSION, * 
URINE, from the menſes being retained in the 28! 


See ISCHURIA. : ATRET!, 
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1 rok ATE, from æ, priv. and pur, 
Ert de ot either ſex are thus called, when 
any other natural aperture, is cloſed. 

IFS. Small tubercles about the anus, which 
1 turn again, eſpecially at iche firſt, Valeſius 


- TE recede eckone 
2-08 N Small ſinuſes in the inteſtinum rectum, 
be 1 not reach ſo far as to perforate into its 
— wn PLEX. On cn, or ORACHE : alſo called atri- 
© | bra hortenfis, arrache, atra-phaxis, atra- 
„. bs vel TY eum; WHITE, RED, or 
Er, ebryſolachanony geek par park TY : 
Rn Ca? gant riſing from ſeeds, and chiefly em- 
pe — ;n the kitchen. That named ——'FoET1DA. Call- 
Ki iſo earo mum, andraphax, vulvaria, chenopodium feti- 
_ "nds dium oulvarium, atriplex olida, blitum feti- 
Tu ra par e ORACH ; is the chenopodium vulvarium, 
Hee wk integerrimis rhomboideo-ovatis, floribus conglo- 
2 fo ao . Linn. It is a low procumbent 
9 very ſprinkled all over with a whitiſh clammy meal, the 
; 3 es are ſmall, of a roundiſh figure, with an obtuſe 
int. On the tops of the branches come forth cluſters 
oc inperfect flowers, followed each by a flattiſh ſeed. 
it is annual, gows wild about dung-hills, and flowers in 
Auguſt. . | ke 
is hath a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like that 
ot falt-fiſh. Such of it as is found growing amongſt old 
BS rubbiſh is weaker than that in moiſter ground. Water 
ES takes up all its virtue by infuſion, it loſes its ſtrength by 
T keeping. It is a fetid anti-hyſteric, antiſpaſmodic, and 
aas without irritation. It can only be uſed in its recent 
date, as in its dry ſtate it loſes all its ſenſible qualities. 
WE Pherefore, the beſt form is a conſerve, of which two or 
ES three drams may be taken in a day. Dr. Cullen wiſhes 
it was often employed, Mat. Med. —— CHENOPODIUM. 
EE The uERB MERCURY. —— MARITIMA. See HALIiMUus 
and PorTULACA. —— Moki FRUCTU. See CHENOPO- 
bio, MoRuUs. MAJOR & MINOR. —— ODoORA SUAVEo- 
luxus. Sec BorR YS. — OLIDA. See ATRIPLEX FOE- 
EE T1DA. —— SYLVESTRIS, WILD ORACH. See CHENoP0- 
pin & CHENOPODIO MOR US. 
EX ATROPA, BELLapona. DEADLY NIGHT-SHADE. 
See SorAN UA LETHALE and BELLADONA. | 
= ATROPHIA, from x, and vp, to nouriſh. Alſo 
BE contabeſcentia. Innutritio, tabes; an ATROPHY, or falling 
BE away of the fleſh. It is a waſting, with loſs of ſtrength; 
but without a hectic, or any expectoration. Some ſay that 
in an atrophy, the fat only is waſted. The Latins call it 
nnutritio, the want of nutrition. It is alſo called a nery- 
ous conſumption. Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſ- 
e calc in the claſs cachexize, and order marcores. He enu- 
= merates four "-2cies. 1. Atrophia inanitorum, from too 
We great evacuations, alſo tabes nutricum ſudatoria ;—a ſan- 
= gufuxu. 2. Atrophia famelicorum, from deficient nou- 
Bj riſnment. 3. Atrophia cacochymica, from bad nouriſh- 
nent; allo tabes ſyphilitica ;—ab bydrope. 4. Atrophia 
We dcbilium, when the function of nutrition is ſo depraved 
2 to be productive of diforder. | 5 
An aeply implies a mere collapſion of the cellular, 
„ ous, and muſcular ſyſtems, with univerſal weakneſs, 
Moos ou waſtings, or too ſmall recruits, of chyle, 
Mn 4 IP 1, &c. throughout the whole habit, without 
A fe! ay 85 Bis or organical deſtruction of the ſolid veſ- 
ben. Phong A phthifis, or conſumption of the lungs, 
ors & ion, an athropy from inanition. 
* I i is beſt confidered as but of one kind, and 
ar par pecies as ſtill the ſame ; but ariſing from dif- 
caulcs, or advanced to different degrees. | 
5 © Cauſes are a weakneſs in the organs of digeſtion, 
ence an undue ſupply of chyle to the blood; a diet that 
affords inſuſhcient iſh 4 RE Ws 
80 of ah nouriſhment ; a tenderneſs and irrita- 
ee Le ſyſtem ; a defect of, or an excori- 
v * ucus, which defends the inner ſurfaces of 
rio: e exceſſes of the paſſions, and in 
he —— , wee copious evacuations, &c. 
bof: rs re el eginning are, a decreaſe of ſtrength, 
ough in the aha _ much fever, cough, or ſhort breath, 
uh eng progn s, when a conſumption of the fleſh 
pree of dig. Fe fe = he whole habit, there is ſome de- 
in its colous Y L : e breathing; the urine is inconſtant 
tity; ſometim 2ugh generally high, and fmall in quan- 
es it is pale and profuſe; in time the blood 
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f hot and aerid for want of its due ſupplies, a hectic 
at increaſes, as alſo a cough and difficulty of breathing. 
In children this diſeaſe frequently rk and, beſides 


the above mentioned cauſes, they are ſubject to it from a 
ſudden change from the breaſt to more ſolid food, in which 
caſe their legs become pendulous, the habit flaccid, their 
ſkin corrugated, and, in many inſtances, their appetite for 
food is almoſt inſatiable. As a weakneſs in their chylo- 
pœtic organs is the cauſe, ſoon diſſecting thoſe patients 
after death, their meſenteric glands are tumified, their 
livers much difordered, their inteſtines are filled with 
black fetid ſordes, and the muſcles of their bellies are 


| extenuated almoſt to a membrane. 


This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from leanneſs, 
the rickets, and that weakneſs and leanneſs in ſome chil- 


breaſt. 

The cure will be regulated by the cauſe. . 

If this diſorder depends on any other, as on a diarrhœa, 
fluor albus, diabetes, gonorrhœa, &c. the cure will de- 
pend on the cure of the original diſeaſe. | | 

If the cauſe is indigeſtion, with a viſcid obſtruction of 
the meſentery, which is the caſe in children and old peo- 
ple for the moſt part, give now and then gentle doſes of 
rhubarb with calomel; or ſal polychreſticus, and, in the 
intervals, let ſtomachics, with warm perſpifatives, be 
preſcribed. Carefully avoid irritating purges, for they 
aggravate the ſymptoms by inflaming the bowels. - The 
kali acetatum. tinCt. guaiac. and ferrugineous medicines, 
may be uſed, and thoſe with the helleb. nig. adding there- 
to the bark if required. | 


ſpecified, endeavour to abſtract from the ſtimulus, and ap- 
peaſe all ſpaſmodic affections by opiates, mucilages, gen- 
tle aſtringents that are glutinous, the bark, and ſuch 
other medicines as the preſent ſymptoms may indicate. 


liating, by keeping the circulation as low as the general 
health will admit. A thin light diet is the moſt proper, 
ſuch as jellies of both vegetable and animal ſubitances, 


decoction of ſarſaparilla, ſalop, chalybeate waters, bark, 
and gentle riding, are proper. | BE 

A venereal taint is often an unſuſpected cauſe; in which 
caſe mild mercurials, with fſarſaparilla, and a milk diet, 
are the cure. 

ATROPHIA INANITORUM. See TABES DORSALIS. 
_ ATTA. Feſtus ſays it is one who, by reaſon of the 
tenderneſs or other defect in his feet, touches the ground 
rather than treads on it. | 
ATTAGEN, I The name of an Aſiatic 
ATTAGENA PHRYGIA. J partridge, commonly 
known by the name of FRANCoLIN. The Greeks call it 
lagopus, hare's-foot, becauſe its feet are downy. It is of 
a duſky red colour on its back, and ſeems to be the ſame 
as our red cock, which Aldrovandus calls attagen. Ra 
names it francolino Italorum. Pliny deſcribes it under 
the name of lagopus altera, and with us it is called the 
RED COCK, GOR COCK, MOOR COCK, Or RED GAME. 
They are beſt in autumn for food, are not remarkable 


fragrant juſt after the bird is killed. | 
ATTALICUS. The name of ſome compound me- 
dicines mentioned by Galen. | 
ATTELABUS ARACHNOIDES. An aquatic 
inſect, partaking of the nature of a ſpider and a graſs- 
hopper. It is ranked among the ſpecies of locuſts. 
ATTENUANTIA, from attenus, to make thin. ATTE- 
NUATING MEDICINES. Theſe act on the ſolids and fluids. 
Such as operate on the fluids by immediate contact are 
but few, and indeed only ſuch as are watery, and they act 
only by the water in them. Viſcid humours, alkaline, and 
other ſalts, are diſſolved by water. Moſt of, or all the 
other attenuants, act on the ſolids by increaſing their tone, 
and ſo enabling them to attenuate the too thick fluids. 
See Hoffman, vol. i. and 11. cap. iv. 
ATTICUM. The name of a plaſter uſed by Hippo- 
crates, When joined with-another word, it is an adjec- 
tive, and ſignifies attic. | | 
ATTILUS. The name of a river fiſh, found moſtly 


inthe Po, it reſembles a ſturgeon. | 
21. ATTINCAR. 


dren, who pine only for want of a due ſupply from the 


If there is an irritable habit from any of the cauſes above 


The ſcrophulous aad cancerous caſes only admit of pal- 


broths, &c. not forgetting the bark, and acidum vitrioli 
| dilutum, as corroborants. - | 
When exceſlive evacuations have been the cauſe, the 


in medicine, though the gizzard on its inſide is very 
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ATTINCARVENERIS. The whitening of copper 
to tranſmute it into ſilver. Fo) 
ATTINGAT. See ARIS FLos. £5: 
ATTOLLENS AURICULZ SUPERIOR. A muſ- 
ele which riſes from the corrugator ſupercihi by a thin 
faſcia. — OcUL1, i. e. Muſculus ſuperior, & rectus 
ſuperior oculi. Sce ELEVATOR: OCULI, _ 
.ATTONITUS MORBUS, Names of the APOPLEXY.. 
— — dT UPOR. See APOPLEXIA. It is 
alſo given to that ſpecies of palſy which ſucceeds the 
apoplexy. See PARALYSIS. 1 5, 
ATTRACTIO. See RePULs10 and AFFINITAS. 
ATTRACTIVUM, ATTRACTIVE. Paracelſus pre- 
tends to have had an attradtive medicine, which would 


draw away the diſeaſes of the body; but the extrava- 


gancies of this whimſical genius, with reſpect to it, 

though not deſerving a place here, may be met with in 

his Archidox. lib. vii. | | 
ATTRACTIVUS, ATTRACTORIUs, and ATTRA- 


HENS, are applied to remedies that have a power of at- 


traCting. - | | | 
ATTRITA. Galling from attrition, or rubbing one 
part againſt another. See INTERTRIGO. „ 
ATTRITIO. ATTRITION. It is when the cuticle 
is ſeparated from the cutis, by compreſſion. 
ATTY ALU. A ſpecies of FIG-TREE. 
ATYPOS, from a, negative, and Tun», a form or 


tenor. IRREGULAR. It is applied to diſeaſes which have 


by regulertty in their periods. Alſo a deformity in the 
imbs. | | 

AUANTE, The DRY DISEASE. Hippocrates de- 

AUAPSE. ' | foribes it thus. 'The patient cannot bear 
either abſtinence or eating. Faſting cauſes a rumbling 
in his belly, and gnawing pain in his ſtomach. He 
vomits up various matters, and after vomiting he is at 
eaſe. After eating there are eructations, an inflamma- 
tory heat and redneſs; a conſtant feeling as if a painful 
ſtool was to be diſcharged, yet only wind is evacuated ; 
a head-ach is complained of; a ſenſe of pricking, as with 
needles, in different parts of the body; the legs ſeem 
heavy, grow feeble and extenuated, and he becomes 
Weakx. ä i 


The method of cure which he preſeribed was, firſt to 


give a purge, and after it an emetic z then directs abſti- 


nence from fat food, temperance, bathing, unctions, and 
moderate exerciſe. 


AUCHMOS, from aw, to dry. The Latins call it 


ſqualor. It is hot dry ſultry weather. 


AUCUPALIS, or AUCUPARIA.- A name of the 
ernis, or ſorbus ylueſtris. | 

AUDACIA.. In a medical ſenſe is that ſort of bold- 
neſs which we meet with in deliria or madneſs. It alſo 
ſignifies impudence. | 

AUDITORIA ARTERIA. The internal auditory 
artery goes off from each ſide of the arteria baſilaris to 
the organ of hearing, and accompanies the auditory nerve, 
having firſt furniſhed ſeveral ſmall twigs to the membrana 
arachnoides. 33 | 

AUDITORIUS MEATUS. - The paſſage that con- 
veys the air to the auditory nerve. It leads from the lower 
anterior part of the concha to the tympanum, and is partly 
bony, partly cartilaginous; all within the temporal bone 
is the bony part, is the longeſt, and forms the bottom; 
the reſt is cartilaginous, and makes the external opening, 
or orifice of the canal; theſe two parts make a canal of 
about three fourths of an inch long, a little tortuous, 


and wider in ſome parts than in others. On the mem- 


branous covering of the cartilaginous part, we obſerve 
the yellow bodies, ſuppoſed to be the glandulæ ceruminis. 
The bony part of the meatus is nearly horizontal, and 
ſtraight ; the cartilaginous part is curved and winding, 
which ſhould be obſerved when a ſyringe is uſed to inject 
any thing with into the ear.——NERvUs. The auDI- 
TORY NERVE. The ſeventh pair of nerves are called au- 
ditory nerves, ſo are the ſympathetici minores. This 
pair of nerves is divided into the portio mollis, which is 
diſtributed to the meatus auditorius internus, and ſo 
paſſes to the veſtibulum and cochlea; and into the portio 
dura, which goes out by the aquæduct, between the maſ- 


toid and ſtiloid proceſſes. On theſe nerves, no covering 


from the dura mater can be traced. See PoRTIO DURA. 
AUDITUS. The ſenſe of HEARING. By this ſenſe 
we. perceive the elaſtic tremors of the air; hence the 
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| organ of hearing is made up of hard bones, a 


| elaſticity gets over the impulſe, whence the air fle 


pelled, is by the action of the latter compreſſed a 


ſhook or ſtruck; but grave ſounds from the contrary, 


over a cavity in the os petroſum, called the tympanumo 


| ſtapes; the ſtapes and the air of the tympanum prels 
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| nd of elag; 
cartilages and membranes. - The elaſtic air only — 
| e 


ſonorous tremors, and transfers them, as we lee 

transfers any impulſe given to it. The aforeſaid Pur, 
increaſed in air thyt is condenſed, and is loft in *. > 
emptied of its air. The body which produces c I 
ought to tremble or vibrate in all, even the leaſt 15 
particles. From ſuch a tremor the contiguous air is de 
into waves, whereby the parts of the air tha | 
moſt are compreſſed, and fly back again fo ſoon as their 


again towards the ſonorous body, where it is now mor 
looſe and rarefied, to be there again compreſſed by th 
impulſive power; and in the fame manner the an 


' a : terig 
and outer portion of air ſurrounding that which | 
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moved farther from the trembling body, yet ſo as 
turn again in its proper time by the force of cla 
driving its contents to the tremulous body for the ert. 
ting of a new wave. Theſe impulſions of the air are . 
quired to ſucceed each other with a certain velocity: 5 
in order to render them audible, they muſt not be fewer 
than thirty in a ſecond of time. As theſe ſonorous way 
are more frequent in a given time, ſo much ſharper isch 
ſound heard, and the more ſtrongly does it affect us, fl 
we come to the moſt acute of audible ſounds, which har 
7520 tremors in a ſecond. Acute ſounds are in gener; 
yielded from bodies that are hard, brittle, and violent 


Sounds, whether acute or grave, are carried through th 
air with a celerity equal to about 1038 Paris feet in 2 f. 
cond; but a contrary. wind retards their progreſſion about 
one-twelfth of their velocity. Sounds Cn elaſtic ar 
reflected from hard bodies in angles, equal to thoſe d 
their incidence; but the fame ſound uſhered into the open 
air, and dilating through an immenſe ſphere, grows pr. 
portionably weaker ; but if it be uſhered through a tubein 
a cylindrical ſhape, it becomes increaſed ; therefore the 
ſonorous waves of the elaſtic air being driven into the 
cartilaginous funnel of the ear, are repelled and colledtel 
together by alternate refleCtions from its elaſtic ſides int 
the cavity of the concha, from whence it proceeds through 
the auditory paſſage, with a force ſo much ſtronger as t 
ſurface of the outer ear is larger than the ſection of the 
faid auditory paſſage, through which the ſame force is 
continued entire 3 and increaſed by new reſo- 
nances, excited from the percuſſion of the elaſtic cart 
lages and hard bones, ſo as to mix imperceptibly with the 
primitive ſound. - At the bottom of the auditory paſſage 
is the membrane of the drum of the ear; it conſiſts of 
ſeveral plates, one of which is dry, rattling, ſplendid 
and pellucid ; this membrane is uo ſo ſtretched a 
to be eaſily put into a tremulous motion, and upon it the 
ſonorous waves ſtrike, after receiving their laſt reflection 
from the auditory paſſage. This membrane is ſtretched 


drum, which conſiſts of ſeveral cavities. In the tymp* 
num are the bones called the bones of hearing, which ar 
ſuſpended moveably: the firſt of which is the malleus 
whoſe handle is fixed to the membrane of the drum, and 
at one end to the ſecond bone called the incus, to whit 
it returns the tremors impreſſed upon the membrane the 
incus reſts on the orbicular bone, and this upon the 


auditory nerve, whence the ſenſe of found is conte 
to the common ſenſory. When, by the force of extem 
ſounds, the membrane of the drum is forced too mt 
inward, it is probably ſupported by air which paſſes/ron 
the mouth through the Luſtachian tube into the or 
ear. The importance of the cochlea of the ear, in 0 a 
to the conveyance of the found, is very conliderad a 
For a more minute information, conſult Haller s Phy 10- 
logy, in the lecture on Hearing; and the ge : 
ſervations of Dr. Shebbeare on this ſubject in his The 
and Practice of Phyſic, and the article S0NUS. 
AUGARES. The name of an unknown medicine, 
AUGMENTUM, Avxests. The incrcaſe of 2 
eaſe, from its attack to its height. 4 
AUGUSTUM. An epithet given to {eve 
pound medicines. | 
AULISCOS. A CATHETER or CLYSTER-PIPE- 


AURA, ſignifies an exhalation or vapour, ſuch as * 


riſes from mephitic caves. AURA 


t lies Outer! 
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AUK [ 13 
Aug a VITALIS: 80 Helmont calls the vital heat. 


AURANGIA. An ORANG E. 


| . — — besen, See AURANTIUM. 


| ———___ DuLicis. See AURANTIA vSINENSIS. 
AUR ANTIUM. The 0RANGE-TREE. Itis an ever- 


yes having each two heart-like appendages on the 
ayes, h. 
edicle 3 


* - -464 internally into eight cells filled with a 
N : wm 4 55 it is a native of the warmer 
= * ſcarcely bears the cold of this country. The 
I 45 pe brought from Portugal and Spain, the next irom 


= ance and Italy. This tree bears flowers and fruit all 
. ay — The fruit of theſe trees are the poet's golden 
0 veg j A RANTIA HISP ALENST5, called alſo mala au- 
„a fructu acido, major aranta malus, arangia, mala 
10 urea, chryſomeleay nerantia, orangiay and SEVILLE 
eck. It is the citrus aurantium, or citrus petiolis 
5 TAL inn. . | 

5 „ of this tree are highly odoriferous, and 
ST .. {cd as a perfume : they are bitter to the taſte; they 
e their taſte and ſmell both to water and to ſpirit, 


1 + hut moſt perfectly to rectiſied ſpirit of wine. The water 
+} lich is Filled from theſe flowers is called aq. naphæ. 


2 In diſtillation they yield a ſmall quanty of eſſential oil, | 


hich is called ol. vel S ſentia neroli; they are brought 
room Italy and France. 

31 The 5 alſo yield an eſſential oil by diſtillation, but 
ds not ſo agreeable as that from the flowers. 
nue ycllow rind of the fruit, ſreed from the white 
WWF ungous part, is a grateful warm aromatic bitter, a 
Wood ſtomachic, and uſed to give a grateful flavour to 
ocker medicines. It is warmer than the peel of lemons, 
ot 2 more durable flavour, and abounds more with a 
iht fragrant eſſential oil, which exudes upon wounding 
it. Infuſed in boiling water it gives out nearly all its 
WE fmcll and taſte; cold water extracts the bitter, but very 
WE littlc of the flavour. In diſtillation all the oil riſes, but 
WEE none of the bitter. The London college direct a ſyrup 
and tincture. „ : 
= SrauevsCorTicis AURANTH. The SYRUP of ORANGE- 
+ PEEL. | 


otrange-peel, eight ounces ; of diſtilled water, five pints; 
a ficcp the peel in the water for a night in a cloſe veſſel, 
and in the morning diſſolve in the liquor, ſtrained, of 
4 pion ſugar as much as is ſufficient to make a 


oo TixcTuRa CorTicts AURANTIIL, TINCTURE of 


ORANGE-PEEL. 
Lax of the freſh exterior peel of Seville oranges, three 
ounces; proof ſpirit of wine two pints, digeſt for three 
= days, and ſtrain. Ph. Lond. 1789. | | 
WE . bc juice of Seville oranges is a grateful acid, uſeful 
boch ardent and putrid fevers. Its acid matter differs 
= ſome of its pharmaceutical properties, both from the 
WW {crmcnted acid of 

2 0 or leaves of plants; from the former in its not being 

ns © 2 exhaling upon inſpiſſating the juice, nor 
= po iltillation with the heat of boiling water; from 
_ vi. ry: zm its being ſoluble in ſpiritof wine, the in- 

Ko juice liquifies in air, water, or ſpirit of wine; 

nce it is eaſily preſerved during many years, either in 


| Wort the form of a . . . 2 * 
| n extract, or in a dilute ſtate, as in a ſpiri- 
ftuous ſolution. s , 5 


dhe Young unripe 
or Curaſſao apples; 


enaſcentia, and auran 
aromatic bitter, 


ne peel from th 


Seville oranges are called Curaſſoa, 
alſo aurantia curaſſaventia, aurantia 
ia immatura. They are a grateful 


Ppirit of wine extracts f ir vi 
; perfectly all their virtue; water 
mpericly ; infuſed in wine 6 brandy they afford a 


00d 
2 They are uſed to promote 


8 for the ſtomach. 
uc 4 * * » 6 
40 arge in iſlues, whence their name of iflue peas. 
; e SIN ANS! 
% mala aura; 
aur 
Manes. Fanta 
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our ſummer fruits; 


Take out of the outer yellow rind of a freſh Seville 


vinegar, and from the native acid ſalts 


The rind hath a faint ſmell, and but little bitterneſs, 
ſo is never uſed in medicine: the juice hath a grateful 


5 ] 


ſub-acid ſweetneſs, in general of the ſame qualities as 
AURANTIA CURASSAVENTIA; AURanTtUM CURAE- 
SAVENSE. CURASSAO ORANGES. They ſeem to be im- 
mature oranges that by ſome accident have been checked 


? ich many prickly branches; ſmooth, firm, broad in their growth. They are the citrus aurantium. Linn. 
een W1 


AURATA. The name of a fiſh, called alſo piſcis ſa- 


the flowers are white, pentapetalous, ſet thick cer, orata, and GILT-HEAD3 and one named a RUFF. 
her among the leaves; the fruit is large, round, and See ASPREDO; , 
oget O 


AURATUS GERMANORUM. It is an oleo-ſac- 
charum with the oil of cinnamon. | 
AUREA ALEXANDRINA: An antidote invented 
by Alexander, | 


AURELIANA CANADENSIS IROQUZIS: See 
GINSENG. 

AUREUS. A weight equal to a dram and a half; 
alſo a pompous appellation for many compound medi- 
cines. Blancard fays, it was a weight amongſt the Ara- 
bians of a dram, a ſeventh part; the ſame with denarins. 
CaPil. MEpius. See ADIANTHUM, ſpecies fifth. 
——RaMvs. The art of making gold. | 
"AURICHALCUM, AcATEM, or AccATruM CHRY· 
SOCALCUM. BRASS. A mixture of copper and lapis 
calaminaris. The alchemiſts found it out by ſeeking to 


turn copper into gold. Braſs is not ſo readily diſſolved 
as copper. See AÆs. | 


AURICOLLA. See CHRyYs0COLLA.—— ETHELA. 
A red tincture, and the white flower of gold. | 

AURICULA. The external part of the ear; which 
is divided into the upper part called pinna, and the lower 
ſoft part called the /obus, or lobulus. The pinna is di- 
vided into ſeveral eminences and cavities; the eminences 
are the helix, anti-helix, tragus, and anti=tragus. k 

'The helix is the large border round the ear, or the 
exterior compaſs of the ear, ſo called becauſe of its tor- 
tuoſity. DEE Es, 

The anti-helix is the large oblong eminence, ſurrounded 
by the helix. | 


The tragus is the little anterior protuberance below 


vered with hairs. ; ; 


The anti-tragus is the poſterior protuberance below the 
inferior extremity of the anti-helix. 


the cavitas innominata or foſſa navicularis, at the anterior 
upper part of the anti-helix ; the concha, which is ſituated 


which is a continuation of the helix; and the fourth ca- 
vity is the meatus auditorius externus. 
'The auricula is compoſed chiefly. of cartilage, which 
| gives and preſerves its ſhape. It hath the advantage of 
be variable, for there are certain ſmall muſcles called 
helicalis major and minor, tragicus, and anti-tragicus 
which are peculiar to the ear; they are ſuppoſed to act 
only upon the cartilage, and alter its ſituation, whence 
it is ſuppoſed that we have the power of receiving more 
or leſs ſound into the meatus auditorius. 
The external ear is fixed to the cranium, not only b 
the cartilaginous portion of the meatus, but alſo by the 
ligaments, viz. the anterior, which is fixed by one extre- 
mity to the root of the apophyſis zygomatica of the os tem- 
ports, cloſe to the corner of the glenoid cavity, and by the 
other extremity to the anterior and ſuperior part of the 
cartilaginous meatus. And the poſterior ligament is fixed 
by one end to the root of the maſtoid apophyſis, and by 
the other to the poſterior part of the convexity of the con- 
cha, ſo that it is oppoſite to the anterior ligament. There 
is alſo a kind of ſuperior ligament which ſeems to be only 
a continuation of the aponeuroſis of the frontal and occi- 
pital muſcles. ; | 


count of the veſſels, &c. fee AURIs. 

AURICULA INFIMA. The LoBE of the EAR, —— 
LEPORIS. See BUPLEURUM.>— Mun, alſo called 
myoſotis, piloſella major, dens alpinus, anthyllis, ane (gh 
COMMON or CREEPING MOUSE-EAR, Boerhaave makes it 
a ſpecies of dens leonis. The ſort uſed in medicine is the 


„ Called alſo aurantia dulcis, poma | Hieracium piloſella. Linn. See HiERAciuM ALPINUM 3 
Chinen/ia, and Chi NA or SWEET DENS LEONIS. 


It is a low, creeping, hairy plant, with leaves like 
thoſe 


xT EIS — e —  — ——— 


the fore part of the helix, which in the aged is often co- 


'The cavities are the /capha, on the inſide of the helix; 


under the anti-helix : there is a ſort of ſeptum conchæ, 


The lobe ſeems to be a doubling of the teguments, it is 
of a flavour very different from that of | only ſkin and cellular membrane. For a particular ac- 
Te en the. vine fruit, and without any acid, what 

r:ne!s they have when freſh is loſt in drying. | 
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thoſe of a daiſy, joined to the ſtalks without pedicles, 
een above and white underneath; the flowers are a 
number of yellow floſcules, ſet in ſcaly cups, which are 
followed by ſmall black downy ſeeds; is perennial, 
grows wild in dry paſture ground, and flowers in June 
and July. | 
It is lacteſcent and bitteriſh ; the leaves are of the ſame 
nature as thoſe of dandelion, cichory, &c. but leſs ſuc- 
culent and bitter, with ſome aſtringency anda ſlight ſweet- 
iſhneſs, that remains in the mouth for ſome time. The 
roots are more bitter than the leaves, but not ſo aſtrin- 
gent. This plant is rarely uſed, if ever, in the preſent 
practice.——MuR1s CAMERARII. SEA KIDNEY VETCH. 
—— URs1,calledalſo ſanicula Alpina lutea, YELLOW BEAR'S 
EARS, oricola, and FRENCH COWSLIPS. They grow plenti- 
fully in Switzerland, Savoy, and many other places: it 
bears thick, large, green leaves, and on the tops of the 
ſtalks there are flowers of different colours. In Utrecht 
this flower is called primula odorata, on account of its 
agreeable ſmell. The juice removes ſpots on the face. 


This is alſo the name of a ſpecies of verbaſcum, and of | 


SANICLE. 1 85 

AURICULAÆ CORDIS. At the baſis of the heart is 
obſerved two muſcular bags, which are called its auricles; 
they are joined to the ventricles. See Cok. The right 
is larger than the left, and it is very thin. The, left au- 
ricle in human ſubjects is a kind of muſcular bag, pretty 
thick, and unequally ſquare, into which the four pulmo- 
nary veins empty tliemſelves. Jupz, called alſo fun- 
gus ſambuci, fungus membranaceus, peziza auriculam refe- 
rens, agaricus auriculæ forma; JEws EARS Peziza au- 


ricula. Linn. They are a ſort of fungus which grows 
on elder-trees: their internal uſe is generally thought | 


hot ſafe, but a decoCtion of them in milk 1s amuch eſteem- 

ed gargle in the quinſy. | 
_ AURICULARIA. Ear-worT. See MENTHA PA- 
LUSTRIsS FOE19 9BLONGo. Alſo the EAR-WIG. 

_ AURICULARIS. See ExTEnsor MINIMI DiciTi. 
—biorrus. The little finger is called the ear-finger, 
becauſe with it we are moſt apt to rub and pick the inner 
ear, ——MEpicus. A phyſician for the ear. 

AURICULARIUS. Belonging to the ear, alſo an 
ear-doctor. | 

AURICULARUM SEPTUM. See Cor. 1 

AURICULATUM. See For. AURICULATUM. | 

AURIGA. A name of the fourth lobe of the liver. 
Alſo a ſort of bandage for the ſides, deſcribed by Galen. 

AURIGO. The JAuxpick. See IcTERus. : 

AURIPIGMEN'TUM, alſo called arſenicum croceum, 
arſenicum flauum, adarneck ; ethel; ORPIN, ORPIMENT, 
and AURIPIGMENT. Galen called it arſenicon, and Sera- 
pion calls it narueth. See AR8ENICUM RUBRUM. 

There are three kinds of orpiment, the gold-coloured, 
the deep red mixed with yellow, and the greeniſh and 
yellowiſh, which is the leaſt valuable. The beſt is a 
yellow ſhining ſulphurequs mineral, conſiſting of little 
flakes or ſcales like tale. If powdered orpiment is ſet on | 
fire, it will flame, and yield the odour of common brim- 
ſtone; if a plate of copper is held over theſe fumes at 
their firſt riſing it becomes white and brittle; an iron 

late is alſo turned white by them; it is ſoluble in oil. 
23 joined to an acid ſalt is a part in this mineral; 
but, as is the caſe with crude antimony, its ſulphureous 
combination is ſuch as to render it inert. If it is kept 
long in a ſubliming veſſel over the fire, the whole maſs is 

rails and concretes in the upper part of the veſſel into a 
red pellucid ſubſtance like a ruby, leaving only a very 
{mall portion of metallic earth Ache bottom. 

Some uſe it for fumigating venereal ulcers; Dr. Mead 
and others commend its fumes in aſthmas; mixed with 
«uicklime it zath been uſed as a depilatory. The painters 
uſe it for a gold colour, without the opinion of its being 
poiſonous z but, if ſwallowed, its effects are ſimilar to 
thoſe of the hydrargyrus muriatus. 

AURIPIGMENTUM RuBRUM. A 
which fee. | | | 

AURIS. The EAR. The ear is uſually divided into 
the external and the internal. See the external under the 
article AURICULA. By the external is meant all that lies 
without the external orifice of the meatus auditorius in 
the os temporis ; by the internal, all that lies within the 
cavity of this bone; but it is divided into the auricula, 
which ſee, the meatus, ſee Auprroklus MraTvs, the 


name of REALGAR, 


N 
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tympanum, which ſee, 


with a dot in the middle, thus ©, denoting a body pe- 
| feRly inacrimonious, ſmooth, and equal. SE: 


| other metal will : indeed it is the moſt diviſible of all bo- 


it will be ſo perfectly blended with it, that any grail a 


a flatted filver wire, which will be 


AUR 


and the labyrinth. Sce Luz 


RINTHUS. 


The arteries of the external ear come antes; 
the arteria temporalis, and poſteriorly from hover iro 
The veins are branches of the external jugulars 8 
portio dura of the auditory nerve having paſſed ou 
the cranium through the foramen ſtylo-maſtoidæ 
gives off a branch, which runs up behind the ear, wh 
it ſends off ſeveral filaments to the meatus and for 
of the ear. The ſecond vertebral pair ſend alſo a — 
to the ear, the ramifications of which communicate with 
thoſe of the other branch from the portio dura. 
The bones of hearing, called malleus, incus, orbiculy 
and /tapes, are placed in the cavity of the tympanuy 
immediately on the infide of the membrana tympani 
The malleus is joined by its handle to the membran! : 
pani, and its round head reſts on the incus, thelon 
of which reſts on the os orbiculare, which is fixed to the 
fore part of the ſtapes, the ſole of which reſts on the lik 
called feneſtra ovalis. - | 
The uſe of the external ear is to collect ſounds, and to 
render their impreſſion on the other organs of hear 
moſt perfect; this is evident from thoſe who have they 
ears cut off, being obliged to uſe a horn or ſome meim 
to aſſiſt them in hearing: all animals, as deer, hares, & 
whoſe ears have much motion, always direct them ſo x: 
to meet the found. | 
How hearing is effected, ſee Aupirus and Sonvs, 
On the ears ſee Caſſebhomius, Du Verney, Valfahn, 
Celſus, and Winſlow's Anatomy. They treat either d | 
the anatomy or the diſorders of the ear. 
AURIS MARINA, 3 ſnell-fifh very common on the 
AURMAR, coaſts of Scotland, Guernſey, Nor 
mandy, &c. it is ſhaped like an ear, it adheres to rocks 
MER render them eatable they are firſt boiled, then 
ried, | | 
 AURIUM SORDES. See CERUMEN Avis. 
AURORA CONSURGENS. A whimſical phi 
* the alchemiſts expreſs the vegetation of thei 
old. | | | 
F AURUM, GorD, called alſo 65 and rex metall. 
The chemiſts called it ſol, becauſe they thought it tobe Ni. 
under the influence of the ſun. Its character is a circle i 


It is found more or leſs in every country ; but the great 
eſt part of what we have comes from America, particl- 
larly from the mines of Peru; but the Afaatic is eſteemed 
the fineſt. Sometimes it is found pure and unmixed, in 
ſmall grains or in large lumps, and is then called vigu 

old ; but for the . part it is found in ores of different 
Finds, to ſeparate it from which various methods are rt 
quired: its chief matrix is flint. All ſand contains 
greater or lefs quantity of it. 5 . 

Gold is a yellow metal, nineteen times heavier ſpecif⸗ 
cally than water. | EE 

Its ductility is ſuch as to admit of one grain of it being 


drawn out to the length of five hundred feet, which no 
dies; if melted with 100,000 times its weight of five) 


the melted maſs is, on aſſaying, found to contain its por 
tion of gold: a fingle drop of its ſolution in aqua 1&g9 
gives a metalline taſte to a pint of the rectified {pint 
wine. It is ſo duCtile that the wire-drawers can extend! 
leaf to the 12,000,000 part of an inch in thinffels, w 
perfectly cover 
though viewed with a microſcope. One grain of g! 
may be ſo beat out as to cover a large houſe, and ſt 
fo compact as not to admit of the rays of light 00k 
it. The force of coheſion in gold depends on 0 7 
dom ſrom ſulphur; for one grain of ſulphur mixed 
looo grains of pure gold, deſtroys its malleability- 

It is fuſible in a low white heat, requiring More 
melt it than tin does, and leſs than iron or coppel. 
turns white before it melts. — 

It is fixed, and indeſtructible by the fire: it fab 
heat of the greateſt burning-glaſs a long time ak 
evaporates. Antimony, whic diſſipates all other, * 
leaves gold behind it. It is the only metal that re 
force of lead, and glaſs of lead, in fuſion. _ he colt 

It is not ſoluble in any of the ſimple acids in the con 


eatt0 


n 
* 


. 103 
mon ways of making ſolutions ; but eaſily difſo re 


AUR 


8 itrous and marine acids, called aqua regiaz 
of the nitrous me 8 r 
a- ſalt in this that diſſolves this metal, for hardly 
ſalt will affect gold: but though aqua regia is 
ne common ſolvent of gold, it is not the only one; for 
u fumes ariſing from a mixture of the oils of tartar and 
4 arg . diflolve it, and a common liquid menſtruum 
ume roduced from theſe, which will have the ſame 
al * Quickſilver is alſo a ſolvent by amalgamation. 
Ha lier of ſulphur fuſed with it, takes it up ſo per- 
| ell chat it will be carried into a milk of ſulphur, by the 
nmon proceſs afterwards with it. It may alſo be cal- 
bed by common ſulphur, if ſet on fire and flaming. 
It is the heavieſt and moſt denſe of all bodies. 
| After repeated refinings, ſome ſilver is ſtill found ad- 
ering to it: yet it is the moſt pure and homogene of all 
Natural bodies. 
WE 1 cannot be re 
; > of itſelf. | 
5 Fete it ſounds but little; it is ſofter than lead, and 
eree clattic. The alloy in geld renders it more fit for 
nany uſcs, but its coheſion is greater in its pure ſtate, 
ſonlequentiy would be leſs ſubject to wear, if coined into 
money without the alloy. 2 8 
It readily amalgamates with pure quickſilver. 
| When in fuſion, it readily mixes wit 
rech it will run into a maſs with iron, but more eaſily 
With copper. | 7 | RT 
ns cobour and beauty is not injured by the air, or any 
WS the amps, &c. that uſually float in it. It is neither 
oled to taruiſh itſelf, nor to diſcolour other things: 
: 7% and gilded things are only ſultied by the adheſion of 
cer boches, which may be waſhed off by their proper 
cons, without affecting the geld, however thin it may 
ſpreud. | 
Il eſſential oils are ſhaken with a ſolution of gold in a- 
Wu regia, they imbibe the god from the acid, and carry- 
i it vp to the {urface, keep it there a while diſſolved; 
WED ut gradually throw 1t off again, on ſtanding for ſome 
ours, in form of bright yellow films, to the tides of the 
gl. Ather, though ſo light a fluid, takes up the gold 
ill more readily and completely, keeping it permanently 
Wi: folved. Reccified ſpirit of wine mingles uniformly 
eich acid ſolution, but after, having ſtood ſome days the 
% ſeparates and riſes in films to the ſurface. Tin put 
co a ſolution of go/din aq. regia precipitates it. 
lt vas the Arabians that introduced gold into medi- 
eiucs; Avicenna eſteemed it for its cordial quality; but 
oo ncans are yet diſcovered by which to ſeparate its 
rpoacnt parts, and it is inſoluble by any of the animal 
7 Pluids, its medicinal power can only conſiſt in its being 
an anmtidote to poverty. | x 
I If ons part of pure gold be calcined w 
=", a powder is produced which is 
gc ui and amethyſts. 
ait dyes ſkins, 
pie colon, 
* (ed is volatilized b 
==: "ydrargyrus muriatus, rub it well with gold, firſt re- 
oſt gages then diſtil in a retort with regulus of 
eee nd the body af the gold will aſcend in the. 
ob ared oil, and be perfectly volatile. 


AURUM PoTABILE. 


W :. Mol -29 4 modern heat half a dram of fine gold, 
unde of th oa bg ie and. add to the ſolution an 
ain ial oil of roſemary, ſhake them toge- 

eil b., a... det them to reſt; after which ſeparate the 


f Oil hy * PR... 3 5 
| hee oantation and add to it four or five ounces of 
"ned ſpirit of wine, di 


mixture 
t is che 
other 


ſolved into more {imple principles than 


ith five parts of 


And when diſſolved in aqua 
bones, and ivory, of a durable pur- 


WY 3 Sa 
_— due 


anti 


ö 


il become : | Cigett them for a month, and it 
ont it Cont Purpäch. This is alſo called tincture of gold, 

the other Ok any of the metal, the colour is . 

antik we A Beſides this a decoction of the 
| od has this name. See LENTISCUS. . | 

Akut FULMINA | ; 

| RNA NS. Cerauno- ehryſos, chryſercerau- 

I Nils, | 


| 
. tHe 1 dram of s . 5 25 
ber- made 2010 che filings of gold with half an ounce of 

992 regia, into a matraſs placed in ſand; 


uuen the 
„An che menſtruum > 
ad if any of fle ceaſes to act, pour off the ſolution, 


es its quanti 


ty of warm water, then drop in 
of tartar t - 


tue lixirium : 
„ ur che efferycſcence and preci- 


SES 


h ſilver; and thus | 


uſeful in forming arti- | 


y mixing it with arſenic; or take 


"C212 as Will be ak 13 left, add As much more aqua | 
ith ten tim ary to diſſolve it; dilute the ſolution 


i bid * CR 
* 4 . 
« AY 


pitation ceaſe, let the whole ſettle, pour off the clear li- 
quor, and waſh the precipitated matter with water till 
it becomes inſipid, and then dry it. . | 

In drying it the utmoſt care is required, for in a ſmalf 
heat it explodes with violence, even with ſtrong rubbing 
it flies off in the manner of gunpowder. The more it is 
waſhed the leſs violently it fulminates when heated. It 
is ten times ſtronger than the common gunpowder as to 
its exploſive power. This eaſily explotive property is 
checked by adding a larger quantity of the lixivium tar- 
tari than is neceſſary in the preparation. 


PuLvis AURI. The PowDER of GoLD. | 
Diſſolve gold in aqua regia, then evaporate the fluid 
from it, and the go/d remains in the form of a purple 
powder. 1 pk 5 85 , 
Many attempts have been made to convert other metals 
into gold, but until they can be made as heavy, all attempts 
will fail; there ſeems only to want the art of giving gra- 
vity to metals and ſtones in order to the production of 
gold and diamonds. | | 

See a hiſtory of gold, and the various arts depending 
thereon, in Dr. Lewis's Philoſophical Commerce of Arts, 
vol. 1. | N 

AURUM ELEMPIUM. See SUCCINUM. 55 

— — HoRIzoNTALE. It is an oleoſaccharum, made 
with tlie oil of cinnamon. EET 

— — LEPROSUM. See ANTIMONIUM 55 | 

— VEGETABILE. A name given to SAFFRON. 
See CRocus. | 

AURUS BRASILIE 
ASIATICUS. | | | 

AUSTER. The soUTH wiND, which is hot, moiſt, 
and productive of putrid difeaſes. It means alſo Au- 
STERE, and is formed by the union of acid with terreſ- 
trial particles, ſuch as in unripe fruits, aſtringent juices, 
auſlere wines, &c. 8 


AUSLTRLEUS. 


* 


NSIS. See Calamus ARom. 


A ſpecies of PINE TREE. 


from a ſuperſtitious obſervation of the winds. | 
AUTALIS. TooTH-SHELL. UM. Alſo 
the entaglia. See ENTALIUM. | 
AUTHEMERON, from aulo;, the ſame, and nueps; 4 
day. The VERY SAME DAY. A medicine is thus called that 
gives relief on the ſame day it is taken. Galen has two 
remedies of this kind. | 
 AUTOGENES, from avs, :tfelf, and y ]⁰ i, to be 
produced. An epithet of the narcifſus with a white flower, 
becauſe its bulbous root, before it is ſet under the earth, 
puts forth leaves, fo that the plant ſeems to ſpring from 
itfclf. | | | OE 
AU'FTOPHOSPHORUS. Sec ProspHoRUs. 
AUTOPSIA, AvuTopsy, from aurc, himſelf, and o. J ic 
himſclf, and onl;uai, to fer. Ocular evi- 


See DENTALI 


ight, Or au]ogy 
dence. 

AUTOPYROS. Sce ArTos PANIs. 

AUTOUR. A fort of bark which reſembles cinna- 
mon, but is thicker and paler; the inſide is of the colour 
of a broken nutmeg, with a multitude of ipangles. It is 
almoſt infipid, and hath no ſmell at all. It comes from the 
Levant, and is an ingredient in the carmine dye. { 

AUTUMNUS. AUTUMN. The ſeaſon of the year 
between ſummer and winter, beginning aſtronomically 
at the equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice: popularly it 
compriſes Auguſt, September, and October. Celſus 
wiſely adviſes people to begin early in this ſeaſon with 
warmer cloaths, for the irregularity of the weather ſub- 
jects them to a variety of diſeaſes. 

AUXESIS. See AUCMERN TVU. 
AUXILIARU Musc. See PYRAMIDALEs Musc. 
AUXYRIS. A corrupt word for ofyris, POET's ROSE- 

MARY. 5 
AUZUBA OVIEDI. See CAR AN DAs. 
AVACCARI. A little tree, the leaves, fruit, and 
flowers of which reſemble the myrtle, but it is more. 
aſtringent; it grows on mountains in the provence of Ma- 
labar. It is uſed againſt dyſenteries. 
AVANACU. See CADEL AvANaAcu. | | 
AVARAMO-TEMO. The name of a ſiliquoſe tree 
which grows in Braſil. Its bark is externally of an aſh 


, 


colour, and internally very red, both it and the leaves 
are aſtringent; a decoction of the bark hath been extolled 
to haye cured cancers. 


Raii Hiſt 


to dry ulcers, and is ſaid 


2 M 


AVEL- 


AUSTROMANTIA. A pretending to tell events 


and leſs noun 


ptiſan.— For that named FATUA, ſee 


4 


AVELLANA, called alſo corylus; the HAZLE-NUT. 


Miller takes notice of fix ſorts, viz. the hazel-nut, the 


ſmall manured ditto, the large cob-nut, the Spaniſh nut, 
the red filbert, and the white filbert. 


The juli, or katkins, which grow on the trees early in 


the ſpring, and the ſhells, are reſtringent or binding. An 
emulſion made. of the kernels of nuts or filberts, and 


mead, is commended in coughs. Filberts nouriſh more 


than nuts, the roundeſt kernels are moſt eſteemed. The 


all afford a conſiderable quantity of an agreeable ſoft oil 
by expteſſion. | 


AVELLANA CATHARTICA. See CATAPUTIA MINOR. 
— —  MEXICANA. See Cacao. 


k PURGATRIxX. See CATAPUTIA MINOR and 
EN. 


— — [DIANA VERSICOLOR. Sce ARECA. 


An inferior ſpecies of NuTMEGs. 
AVENA. OarTs. There are two kinds, the black 


and the white; they have ſimilar virtues, but the black 


ones are 2 ſown for horſes; they are leſs viſcous 

ing than rice or wheat, yet afford a ſuf- 
ficient nouriſhment to as aCtive and vigorous a people as 
the world produces, viz. the Highlanders in the north 
of this iſe. Gruels made with them, digeſt eaſily, have 
a ſoft mucilaginous quality, by which they obtund acri- 
ou in inflammatory diſorders, coughs, hoarſeneſs, 
roughneſs, and exulceration of the fauces. 

Some aſſert that roaſted cats make hens lay eggs in 
great plenty. 

Water-gruel anſwers all the purpoſes of Hippocrates's 
GYLOPS 
BROMOIDES. GRACA. See BROMUS STERILIS. —— 
STERILIS, The GREAT WILD OAT-GRASS, See ZEGILOPS. 

AVENQUA. The Portugueſe name for the adian- 
thum Braſilianum. The MAIDEN HAIR of Braſil. 

AVENS. See CARYOPHYLLATA. 

AVERSIO. AveRsIon. The diverting of a flux of 
humours from one part to another, alſo a nauſea or in- 
appetency, or the receſſion of the uterus from its proper 

lace. | 
; AVES vel AVICULA CYPRLIZX, BACILLUM. Odo- 
riferous or perforated candles or ſticks of wax, made to be 
burnt in times of peſtilence. See CANDELA FUMALIS. 

AVEVETL. An Indian name for the abies Mexicacua. 

_ AVIB. An abbreviation of avibus. | 

AVICENNA TOMENTOSA. See ANACARDIUM. 

AVICULA HERMETICA. The univerſal alt 
which is ſaid to be found in dew. | 


AVICULARIA SVLVII. A name for the greater 
VENUsS's LOOKING-GLASS. 


AVILA. A ſpecies of apple produced in India it is 
larger than an orange, round, and of a yellow colour. It 


eight or ten nuts, in which are bitter kernels. 
AVIS MEDICA. The PEAcOck. 


AVO. 'The MALLows of MADAGASCAR. 

AVOIR DU POIS. This, in the French language, 
ſignifies to have weight, becauſe the pound ſo called, con- 
tains ſixteen ounces, and hath more weight by ſome ounces 


than that which is called 'Troy weight, which contains | 


twelve ounces. | 
AVORNUS. A name of the BLACK ALDER. 
AVOSETA. An aquatic bird as large as a pigeon 3 
its beak is four or five inches long, black, and turned up, 
and pointed at the end; the head is blackiſh, the body 
white, feet bluiſh, the toes joined by membranes, an 
the legs long. It is found in Italy. | 

AVRANCUM. EGG-$HELLS. 

_  AVRARIC. MERCURx. | 

AXEA COMMISSURA. A ſort of articulation. See 
TROCHOIDES. | 8 75 

AXEDO. The name of a ſpell in Marcellus Empiri- 
cus, to render a perſon impotent. | 

AXILLA. The arm-rir. 

AXISLARIA ARTERIA. The $8UBCLAVIAN ARTERY, 
having left the thorax immediately above the firſt rib, in 
the interſtice between the portions of the ſcalenus muſcle, 
there receives the name axillary, becauſe it paſſes under 
the axilla. This axillary artery detaches the external 
mammary arteries to the breaſt z the axi//ary lies behind, 
on the inſide of the coraco- brachiæus; when it has got to 
the under ſide of the ſubſcapularis, it gives off a branch 
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grows in South America, on a ſhrub or creeping plant, 
which adheres to the adjacent trees. 'This apple contains 


1 


then paſſes over the coraco-brachiæus, 
y | infide more and more forwards, juſt covered 


axem, the axle of a chariot or ſuch like. Hoc's-Latv, 


fore cœruleo, 2i2ipha candida. The BREAD TREE- 


rius philoſophorum, that is, to quickſilver extra 


py metalline body. The ſame as az9t4- 


AZO 


to that muſcle, the ſerratus major anticus, &c. Ty 

illary artery gives off the inferior ſcapular, which. ay 
backwards, chiefly to the infra ſpinatus. Juſt bel Pale 
head of the humerus the axillary throws off hell 
or articular artery, which paſſing round the joint a 
moles with its fellow. The axillary . 


N a artery com 
runs down behind the tendon of the pectoris 9 
goes dowh on tþ 


; a by the 
edge of the biceps, paſſes under the apon wb 44 


muſcle, and a little below the bend of the arm, between 


the prenator teres and ſupinator radii longus, divides Int 
the radial and ulnar arteries. 


AXILLARIS NERVUS. The axiLLary NERVE: 
alſo called the ARTICULAR NERVE, ariſes from the laſt 1 


| cervical pair; it runs in the hollow of the axilla, behm AN 


AVELLANA INDICE GENUS OBLON GUM. 


the head of the os humeri, between the muſculus ter 
major and minor, and turns from within outwards wy 
backwards round the neck of the bone, and runs toy 
deltoid muſcles. VENA. The AxXILLARY vrix. þ 
is the continuation of the ſubclavian vein, from its ra 
ſage out of the thorax to the oppoſite ſide of the axill,, WM 

AXIOMA. An axiom. A ſelf-evident propoſitig 
ſo neither requires nor admits of demonſtration, 

AXIRNACH. Superfluous fat, found ſometime; 
the upper eye-lids of children. | 

AXIS. That round which any thing revolves or; 
ſuppoſed to revolve. In botany, it is a taper colum 
placed in the centre of ſome flowers or katkins, abou 
which the other parts are diſpoſed. With anatomiſtstle 
name of the ſecond vertebra, and according to ſome th 
firſt vertebra, of the neck; it hath a tooth which goes t 
the firſt vertebra, and this tooth is by ſome called the ay 
by others the axle. Blancard ſays it is the third vertebn 
from the ſkull. 

Axis ARTERIZ COELIACZz. The trunk of the 
celiac artery. See COELIACA ARTERIA. 

AXUNSIA, from its uſe, ungendi, of ſmearing, d 


See ADEPS. 


For that named CasToRE1, ſee Cara. 


| The adeps or fat of the beaver, from whence the drci. 


led caſtor is taken. See CASTOR.— LUNA. A ſon d 
terra ſigillata. See BoLus CAN DID. —- LUN X CHYMICE 
A name for the WHITE BOLE. See Bolus CANDIDUS. 
— DER Mumia MaRRow. SoLis. See Slou⸗ 
LATA TERRA. — VITR1. SAN DIVER, or SALT of GLAS; 
it ſeparates from glaſs whilſt it is making, it is acid av 
biting. It hath been uſed to clean the teeth with. 
AYBORZAT. See GALBANUM. 
AYCAPHER. BuRNT CoPPER. 
_ AYCOPHOS. BURNT BRASS. 
AZAA. RED MARL. ; 
AZAC. An Arabian name for gum ammoniacum. 
AZADAR ACHENI ARBOR. See AZzEDARACH 
AZAGOR. VERDIGRIsE. See /ERUGO. 
AZAMAR. VERMILLION, or NATIVE CINNABAk 
AZANE. See ADRoOP. | | 
AZ ANTTE ACOPON. The name of an acopo q 
or ointment, in P. /Egineta. | 
— CERATUM. The name of a cerate i 
Oribaſius. | 


AZAR. See ADRoP. | 
AZARNET. AURIPIGMENTUM. _ 
AZAROLUS. A name of the NEAPOLIAN MEDIA 
See MESPILUS ARONIA. | 1, 
AZEDARACH, 5 called alſo p/endo/ycommus, d=, 
AZ EDRACHINI, f racheni arbor, arbor traxin: J 


Its flowers are ſaid to be poiſonous, ſome ſay aperlel 
and deobſtruent. See NIMRHO AcoST. 

AZEDE GRIN. See HAMATITEs. 

AZ EFF. SCI1SSILE ALUM. 

AZ EG. VITRIOL. 

AZEMAFOR. RED LEaD. 

AZEMASOR. NATIVE CINNABAR | 

AZENSALI. A fort of moſs that grows on rock 

AZIGOS. See AzZYG0s. 

AZIMAR. BURNT COPPER. | Aut 

AZ OB, i. e. Alumen ſaccharinum. See 
FEBRIFUGUM. 


a | c- 
AZOCH. A name given by Paracelſus to rt 


M. 
1 AZO | 


A Zz V 


T TER. 
Aon. * 5. Paracelſus alſo ſigni- 
AO H. The ſame as ar arace igr 4 


s by it, the univerſal remedy prepared of the 


1 d mercury. 
Aab is alſo taken 
7 . h vitriol and ſalt, 


led aq 


for the liquor of quickſilver mixed 
and ſo ſublimed, which is alſo 
allus philoſophorum, & luna 
c ame for BRASS. It. ſometimes ſig- 


es the quickſilver of any metallic body. See REBIS. 


RA CAR. VERDIGRISE. 
i . RED CORAL. . . | 

3 A RIM. A chemical preparation deſcribed by 
5 ertus Magnus. It conſiſts of quickſilver two parts, 
= : third, ſal ammoniac one fourth, mixed in a 
aq +ar, then ſet in a veſſel over the fire, till a bluiſh ſmoke 
* oc "hen take it from the fire, break the glaſs, and 
> z 

= der the contents. 

BW TUM. The ARMENIAN STONE. See ARME- 
Ws LPs: | ; . 

WE 71 GE. A name of the os ſphenoides, which ſee. 
177G0S MORGAGNIY. See STAPHYLINI. | 
AZYGOS, from a, neg- and S, 8 pair, without a 
. The muſculus azygos of Morgagni, riſes tendi- 
WE... from the junction of the oſſa palati, and runs down 
WS. palatum molle to the middle of the uvula, ſerving to 
Wc rate it. 

WF _____. Procts$Us. See SPHENOIDES os. 
rsa. Vena fine pari, & juge., A vein 
WE... within the thorax on the right fide, having no 
low on the left, whence its name. It ariſes poſteri- 


Iphur one 


tigg] 


cardium; it is immediately bent backwards over the 
origin of the right lobe of the lungs, forming an arch which 
ſurrounds the great pulmonary veſſels on that ſide, as 
the arch of the aorta does thoſe on the left, with this 


difference, that the curve of the azygos is directly back- 
wards, but the other is oblique, from thence it runs 


down by the right ſide of the vertebræ dorſi, and before 


the intercoſtal arteries, and getting behind or below the 
diaphragm, it terminates by an anaſtomoſis, ſometimes 
with the vena renalis, at others with the neighbouring 
lumbar vein, ſometimes immediately with the trunk of 
the vena cava inferior. 

The vena azygos ſends out branches from its upper 
part to the aſpera arteria and bronchia, by the name of 
venz bronchiales, afterwards it ſends out the intercaſlales 
U ſuperiores lower down the intercoftales dextræ ins 

eriores. 

Sometimes there is an azygos, on the left ſide, proceed- 
ing from the arch of the common azygos ; it is afterwards 
diſtributed in the ſame manner as the other on the right 
fide 3 but this diſpoſition is very variable. 

The azygos having reached the laſt rib, ſends off a large 
branch, which —_ outwards perforates the muſcles 
of the belly, is ramified betwixt different planes, and 
communicates with the branches of the intercoſtal veins, 
which run there. 

AZYMAR. NArIVE CINNARAR. 

AZYMOS, from a. neg. and {uun, ferment. Unfer- 
mented bread, as ſea-biſcuit, which, as Galen obſerves, 
is not very wholeſome, except where the digeſtive powers 
are too ſtrong. 


„ ly from the vena cava ſuperior, a little above the peri- 
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BAG. 


In the chemical alphabet is MERCURY. 
BABUZICARIUS, from BaCatu, to ſpeak in- 
* articulately. The INCUBUS or NIGHT-MARE. 
BACANON. CABBAGE SEED. | | 
BACCA. A PERRY. In botany, is a roundiſh fruit, 
moſtly ſoft, with one or more ſeeds in a pulpy ſubſtance, 
covered with a thin ſkin; but if harder, and covered with 
a thicker ſkin, it is called pomum, or apple. | 

Bacca MoNSPELIENS. See BACCHARIS. 

BACCEZ, are ſmall roundiſh fruit that grow ſcatter- 
ing upon trees and ſhrubs, and in that are-diſtinguiſhed 
from acini, which are berries hanging in cluſters. 

Baccz BERNUDZ. See SAPONARIZ NUCULZ. 

BACCAR. | alſo called bacca Monſpelien/ium, 

BACCHARIS, I conyza major vulgaris, eupatorium, 
Bacharis, GREAT FLEA-BANE, PLOUGHMAN's SPIKENARD. 
It is a ſweet-ſcented ſhrubby plant, uſed for making gar- 
lands; the leaves are rough, the {talk is bent into angles, and 
from one to four cubits high; the flowers are purple, in- 
clining to white, of a fragrant ſmell, the roots like 
thoſe of black hellebore, they ſmell like cinnamon. It 
delights in rough and dry grounds. The roots are a 
powerful emenagogue, the leaves moderately aſtringent. 
Miller Bot. Hiſt. 


— 


ve 


BACCHIA. So Linnæus named the GUTTA Ros A- 


CEA, which ſee, and Jarus. 

BACCHICA. The Ivy. 

BACCHUS. The name of one of 
gods preſiding over vineyards, hence it is a term given 
to WINE; the fiſh called MUGIL or MULLET, alſo bears 
this name. , 


BACCIFERA ARBOR BRASIL. See Caacua- 


CUBA: for that named —— ARBOR BRASIL. FRUCTU 
MONOPYRENO FOLIO SESQUIPEDALI, ſee CopilBA 
BR ASILIENSIBUS. 
RECIPIENTE., The CUBEB-TREE. Inpica. See 
ANAVINGA. —— ARBOR LAURIFOLIA AROMATICA 


FRUCTU VIRIDI CALICULATO RAcEMOSO. The WILD 


CINNAMON-TREE, or the WINTER'S BARK. 
 BACCIFER. BacciFtrouvs, Lat. of bacca, a berry, 
and fers, I bear. An epithet added to the name of any 
tree, ſhrub, or plant that bears berries. 
BACHARIS. See BACCHARIS. | | 
BACHERI. P1LuL. 'Foxic. Mr. Bacher's tonic pills. 
Sce ASCITES. | | 
BACILLA. A STick. Troches are ſometimes ſo 
called; and alſo ſome chemical inſtrument». | 
BACILLI, TROCRESs; alſo a ſort of odoriferous can- 
dles, ſuch as are burnt to perfume the air, called can- 
ela funialis. 
DACILLUINM. 
ade cpr. 
BACOBA. Sce BAN ANA. 
BACULUS. See BACILLUM. 
BADIAN. SEM. Sce ANISsUM IND. 
BADIZA Aq The Baru wATER, 
Kia, 


See BACILLA; alſo a name of the 


See BATHO=- 


BAD..CHER. A Perſian word for ANTIDOTE. See 
BEZ0OAR. : 
BAOS. In Hippocrates it means few ; but in P. E- 


gincta, it is an epithet for a malagma. 
BAGNIO. A SWEATING HOUSE. 


the | heathen: 


ARBOR BRASIL. FRUCTU PIPER | 


than the bark of the fruit, and have a rough wy 
taſte. They give out their virtue to water, and wy og! 
hed ſpirit of wine; the extracts made from theſe tits 
tures retain all their aſtringency, 
ſion yields moſt, and the ſpirituous a ſomewhat 
extract. 


two drams, to which quantity, 
aſtringents ma 


B A L 


BAHEI COYOLLI. Ray takes it to be the arecz o 


fauſel. 


BAHEL SCHULLI. An Indian tree; alſo callq 


| genifla ſpinoſa Indica verticillata flore Purpureo cœruleo. 


thorny ſhrub, of which there is one ſpecies grow 
ing in ſandy ground, another in watery. A decoction of 
the roots is diuretic ; the leaves boiled and ſprinkled in 
vinegar have the ſame effect. Raii Hiſt. 
BAHOBAB. See BAOBAB. 
BAIAC. Czrrvuss. 
BALA. See Musa ne 
BALZENA. The WHALE. 
—— MACROCEPHALA. 
— — MAJOR. : 
——— VULGARIS. See CEPUs. 
BALAMPULLI. See TamakrinDus. 
BALANDA, and VALANniDa. Names of the Brkch- 
TREE. | 
* BALANDINA. A factitious ſtone ſpoken of by Ray- 
mond Lully. | 
BALANI, or GLanDtes. A ſort of ſhell-fiſh ſhaped 
like an acorn, whence its name. It is alſo called pull: 
pedes; many ſorts of them are found adhering to the 
rocks on the coaſts of Britain, Normandy, Spain, &c. 
BALANINUM, Or. OL of the BIN Nur. 
BALANOCASTANUM. See BuLBocasTaAnu. 
BALANOS. Properly it is an AcoRN ; but Hippe- 
crates, in his treatiſe de Affectionibus, expreſſes by it an 
oak. 'Theophraſtus uſes it ſometimes to expreſs any gat. 
diferous tree. From the ſimilitude of form, this word 
uſed to expreſs ſuppoſitories and peſſaries. It is a name 
for the glans penis. See Apipsos. 
BALANUS. The GLanDs, or NUT of the YARD. 
- MYREPSICA. See BEN. 
BALASIUS. A ſort of gem of the carbuncle kind. 
BALAUSTIA. called alſo malus Puinca plug, 
BALAUSTIUM. g granatus ſylveſtris, the doube 
flowered wild POMEGRANATE, or the BALAUSTINE TREE 
The Punica granatum, plena major, Linn. | 
Balauſtium is properly the cup of the flower of tt 
tree. The balau/tines, which are in the ſhops, arc large 
roſe-like flowers of a deep red colour, ſet in long, bel. 
ſhaped, tough cups; they are produced on the 9444/1 
flore pleno majore, C. B. which is a low prickly tree r 
ſhrub, with long narrow leaves, with a browniſh ace 
fruit, about the ſize of an orange. It is a native of . 
ſouthern parts of Europe, and is cultivated in our garde“ 
for the beauty and duration of its flowers. The 4 
flowers are brought from abroad into England, 8 
thoſe of our own growth do not ſeem to be inferior © 
the foreign. 
Theſe flowers are mildly aſtringent, but leſs 


See SPERMA Cx. 
See CETE ApiRABIIE. 


power ul 
bitter 


but the watery Woke | 
frronge' 


-y111ic 10 
be from one ferup'< * 


The doſe of theſe flowers may be oe the deze 


2 given. 


A defect of ſpeech, propeny ye 


BALBUTIES. 
3 


BAL 


ane, where the patient ſometimes heſi- 
ſort of ho lady after ſpeaks precipitately; the 
ore 3albutiens of Dr. Cullen. 
P 


| See BoLCHON. 
PACT TIC A-PIRA. See Moog pICA. 


ALIS TE, Os. from Ba, to caſt. See As TRA- 
GALUS: bium nigrum fetidum 
* called allo marru grum J , 
Exp co hin meliſſophyllum, and BLACK STINKING 
. from one root, in numerous black, ſquare, 
: dnl; the leaves like common horehound, but 
5 ad -ounder, black, and hairy, and ſet at diſtances 
oo bo (alk, like thoſe of the meliſſophyllum, by 
aol name it is called by ſome the flowers are white, 
any row about the ſtalks in whorles. It grows in paths, 
1 dns and hedges, flowering in July. 
3 ſtrong decoction of it, freely taken, is of great effi- 
F cacy again hyſteric affections. 
PALNEA. BATHS. _ BY, 
T:mbrocations, fomentations, and baths, differ from 
each other as follows: the firſt are fluids, deſigned to 
af through the ſkin, when rubbed on it, to diſlodge 
be obſtruction, eaſe pain, or to irritate the part into 
more warmth, and a greater ſenſe of feeling: the ſecond 
aer only in the manner of application, which is with 
Aal heit, by means of flaunel cloths or ſponges, and 
W {1 they re made in an aqueous menſtruum, as their 
4 application ' nore extenſive: the third differ from them 
boch in being univerſal, the whole body being immerſed 


2 | kind. | | : 

WW 5); are either of ſimple cold water, and then are 
W called cold baths ; ſimple or medicated water made hot, 
or that is ſo by natural means, theſe are called warm or 
WE hot 5/8, according to the degrees of heat given. | 
WE The firſt inſtance of cold bathing as a medicine, is 
chat of Melampus's bathing the daughters of the my of 
WE Argos; and the firſt of warm bathing is Medea's uſe of 
WE it, whence ſhe was ſaid to burn people alive, becauſe that 
WE Pclias, king of Theflaly, died in a warm bath under her 
= care. | | | 
WE Of the artificial warm baths, the ſulphureous are the 
= moſt uſeful; they promote perſpiration, relax, and 
4 3 The following are good general forms for 
dem: : 


BALNEUM SULPHUREUM, à SULPHUR BATH. 


„ Raflur. guaiac. ſulph. nativ. aa Jh i. ſs. coq. in aq. 
Y font. cong. xiij. ad xij. & adde aq. font. frigid. q. ſ. 


ve 
I. Hepat. ſulphuris 3ij. Ag. font. calidæ q. ſ. 
Theſe baths fiiould be entered into every day; and in 
ſome obſtinate ditorders of the ſkin, twice a day 1s not 
| too often. | 
©. Spring waters are uſually the coldeſt ; but if required, 
the coldneſ; may be increaſed by — ſal ammoniac, 


| Mitre, or rolls of brimſtone, juſt before the patient enters 


into them. 


Tt] 


E in a bath, and from the firſt in being always of a watery | 
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BAL 


| glow is excited in them by megerate exerciſe, and this 


when the ſtomach is the moſt empty. 


Previous to cold bathing, evacuations, ſuch as the con- 
ſtitution of the patient requires, ſhould be made. When 
ſweating is to follow the immerſion in cold water, the 
patient ſhould return from the hath as ſpeedily as poſſible, 
be rubbed dry, and then put to bed. If cold bathing is 
uſed to increaſe the ſtrength, to preſerve health, or to 
thin the humors, ſweating ſhould not ſucceed. In a 


| Feen is the beſt time for the cold bath, becauſe then 


the perſpiration is generally moſt finiſhed, and the body 
freeſt from what nature can alone throw off by the 
ſkin. If the cold bathing continues to make the patient 
cold and numb after he comes out of the water, notwith- 
ſtanding precautions againſt this effect, this kind of bath- 
ing muſt be omitted. While it continues to excite an 
univerſal glow after coming out, it is uſeful. 

In climes that are changeable, and where there is much 
damp weather, cold bathing, by making the ſkin leſs 
ſuſceptible of ſuch changes, proves very ſalutary. In 
cold countries, bathing in cold water is generally the leaſt 
diſagreeable, and the moſt ſalutary. The Ruſſians uſed 
cold bathing both frequently, and in a manner that is al- 
molt peculiar to themſelyes ; they firſt make themſelves 
{weat and then plunge into the cold bath; but it ſhould 
be obſerved, that the different effects of going into cold 
water when hot, are from the different modes of the heat 
being excited. The Ruſſians heat themſelves before cold 
bathing, by expoſing their bodies to an external heat, and 
fitting quietly in it; now in this caſe, though the pulſe 
is quickened, yet the lungs are not affected, nor is reſpi- 
ration hurried : but if the heat had been excited by exer- 
ciſe, the reſpiration would have been affected at the ſame 
time, and in the ſame degree as the pulſe z and from this 
circumſtance ariſes the danger of ſudden cold ſucceeding 
heat thus raiſed. * 
Though the proper uſe of a cold bath is very ſtrength- 
ening to many, yet if the patient ſtays in much longer 
than is neceſſary for being wholly immerſed, he will be 
weakened by it, and that proportionabiy to his continu- 
ance. 1 T. 
Dr. Wainwright obſerves, that the moſt obvious ef- 
fects of bathing are, from the preſſure of the water on 
our bodies, and from its moiſture. The preſſure is in- 
creaſed by cold, and the moiſture by warmth; he fur- 
ther ſays, that firſt, if we would have the blood dif- 
ſolved ; ſecondly, viſcid matter removed from the ſides of 
the veſſels; thirdly, the glands ſcoured; fourthly, the 
ſpirits increaſed and rendered more active; ſifthly, the 


firmed, order bathing ; for on the firſt, ſecond, and third 
of the above intentions, it is that we proceed thereby to 
cure the itch, leproſy, and elephantiaſis; on the firſt 
four, the palſy, melancholy, and madneſs; on the fifth, 
gravelly caſes ; the ſixth, in conjunction with the other, 
in cachectic, icteric, and hydropic caſes. | | 


Of the WARM and HoT BaTH. 


en water is the heavieſt, and is ſo in proportion 


For gree of ſalt it contains; but it is not ſo cold as 
ie treſh water of ſprings. 


: Of the CoD Barn. 
| Cold bathin 


required g is the moſt uſeful where a ſtrong ſhock 1s 
oY ar? the humours too much diſperſed, and a coun- 
| lation of th e of the ſolids to promote the circu- 
baface i * 3 humours impeded, and where the 


"veg requires bracing up to a more tenſe 

The cold bath c 
and acce] 
us, whe 


ontraQts the ſolids, condenſes the fluids, 


ud the ho 


15 principle, the ſea- 
5 ander conſtitution = e ſea-water muſt be choſen. 
Whey vifcidity is the offendin 
42 mould be uſed before the 


le 2 
When the to coldneſs ſhould be gradual. 

1 4 bathing is injurious ; 
*d by it; and none ſho 


Warm bathing was regarded by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans not only as an efficacious remedy, but alſo as one 
of the higheſt enjoyments of luxury. The North Ame- 
rican Indians, are very ſucceſsful in their cures by vapour 
bathing, which they manage by ſhutting themſelves in a 
ſmall room, then throwing a very hot ſtone into a 2 
of water, and when thus ſweated for ſome time, they 
plunge into cold water, then return again to receive the 
hot vapours. The Greeks, at this day, have hot baths 
in their houſes, if capable of bearing the expence ; if not, 
public ones are provided by the 22 for them, 
which alſo obliges them to bathe there at certain periods 


* their circulation; and this by its ſtimu- of time, though no diſorder is manifeſt; and certainly 
3 fimuly the water 1s freſh, and by its gravity as well | with much reaſon, eſpecially as age advances, for old peo 
by 2 it 18 ſalt. As to prefſure, the cold | ple are ſtrengthened by it, perſpiration is alſo facilitated, 

pected on 8 ſeem not to differ; if the benefit is ex- | which in dry ſkins is much retarded, and thus many diſ- 


eaſes are prevented. 


and ſome diſeaſes in which a] It is on the principle of abſorption that benefit by the 

g cauſe, a moderate warm | warm, and all medicated baths, is faid to be deſired; but 
cold one is attempted, and | certainly — good is to be expected from the promo» 
en - 


tion of in 


fible perſpiration, and ſolliciting the circula- 


res are rigid, and the viſcera unſound, | tion of the fluids to the ſurface of the body. | 
at people are very little bene- | Before entering on a courſe of hot bathing, let the 


uld engage in it before a gentle | plethora, if there is any, be reduced by proper evacu- 


2 N ation; 


— o 


urinary diſcharge promoted; ſixthly, obſtruCtions in the 
| viſcera removed; if the caſes are not remarkably con- 
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ation; and make the bowels lax if they ate not already 
in that ſtate. 

When diſorders, or their cauſes, are confined to the 
inward parts, ſo as to interfere with their functions, then 


the warm bath is the propereſt method of relief. 
The heat of the hath being regulated, for weakly peo- 


ple faint in very warm ones, let the patient's body be well 


rubbed, that its power of abſorption may be increaſed, 
and it ſhould be well dried at leaſt, on returning out of 
the water. 

In the morning faſting, and four hours after dinner, 
are proper times bo bathing, and an hour ata time is the 
longeſt ſtay in the bath that ſhould be permitted. 

If after barking few times, the belly ſeems retracted, 
the patient will be benefited by continuing it; but if the 
hypochondres ſeem inflated, and incaGieh is complained 
of in the bowels, or if alternate heat and cold affect the 
patient, 1t muſt be omitted. 

The corpulent, thoſe with tenſe fibres, and thoſe with 
cold temperaments, are much benefitted by the warm bath. 

The ſenſations of the patient will beſt determine the 
neceſſary degree 6f heat to be uſed, that which produces 
the molt Oo is the point to be abided by ; but 
where much heat is moſt likely to be of uſe, it can be 
beſt ſupported by the patient, if a ſmall quantity of pe- 
troleum Barbadenſe is added to the water. 

Cancers have been much relieved by baths, and more 


benefit may perhaps be obtained by this method of cure 


than by any other; for the glands are the moſt abſorbent 
parts, and by this method medicines come direCtly to the 
p_ whereas by the ſtomach they undergo ſome change 
efore they arrive at their proper ſeat of action. Proba- 

bly ſcirrhous tumors, tophs, nodes, &c. would be beſt 
attacked in their beginnigg this way. _ | 

Warm bathing is generally forbid in thoſe diſorders 
that impair the underſtanding, or affect the head with 
giddineſs and pain, in which the lungs are weakened or 
affected, when inflammation is an attendant ſymptom, 
when a flying gout or rheumatiſm is alſo the matter of 
complaint, and when there are moveable tumors. But 
in almoſt, if not every other caſe, where bathing is ad- 
viſable, the warm is to be preferred; and if it neither 
ſinks the ſpirits, waſtes the ſtrength, nor leſſens the ap- 
petite, it will be proper to continue it. | 

See among the ancients Hippocrates, Celſus, Ccelius 
Aurelianus, Aretæus, and Trallian; and among the mo- 
derns, Hoffman, ſir John Floyer, and Dr. Wainwright, 
on Bathing. : | | 

BALNEABILIS. An epithet for ſuch waters as are 
proper for bathing. | 

BALNEUM ARENE. BALNEUM $SICCUM. The 
SAND BATH. e 

Over the mouth of a common wind furnace, place one 
end of an iron plate, with a ledge round it, and un- 
der this plate the canal muſt run, by which the furnace 
communicates with its chimney; the plate muſt then be 
filled with ſand or other dry matter, for placing the me- 
dicines to be digeſted in; the ſire then being kindled, 
the heat will be different in different parts of the plate, 
and thus, as the things to be digeſted require more or 
leſs warmth, they may, at the ſame time, be ſuited by 
one and the ſame fire, for the heat of the ſand gradually 
decreaſes as the plate on whick it lays is extended from 
the mouth of the furnace. | 

The veſſel containing the matter to be heated, hath its 
bottom and fides totally covered with the ſand, and there 
it is continued until the digeſtion is completed. | 

Aſhes may be uſed in this bath when a leſſer heat is 
wanted, ſand for a greater, and iron filings for the 
greateſt. See FORNAX. MARI vel MARIs. The 
WATER or VAPOUR BATH; ſometimes it imports the 
heat of boiling water. - | 

'This is when the veſſel, containing the matter to be 
treated, is placed in another that is ſull of water, under 
which a fire is put, that by this means the water becom- 
ing hot, may, in its turn, heat the matter to be digeſted. 
When a greater heat than that of boiling water 1s not 
required, this method of digeſtion is preferable to that 
by the ſand bath, becauſe the heat cannot exceed at any 
time that which is required. SIccum. See BALNE- 
UM ARENA. —— VAPORIS. A VAPOUR BATH. This 
is properly when the veſſel containing the matter to be 
digeſted is expoſed only to the ſteam that ariſes from 

I 
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boiling water. Vapour baths are alſo appli 
man machine in many caſes, — Fe © hy 
been thought adviſeable, but with more certain ſ . 
and relax the habit in general leſs, where the Fas 
W 5 externally. uids ay 
ATIO. The EMBALMING 

BALSAME A. BALM of GILE APD N des. 
Species fourth. bitt 

BALSAMELZON. See Barsam GIL EA ENS 
ee 1. e. BALSA MINA. See Mong. 

BALSAMI OLEUM. See BaLsam Gr 

BALS AMICA. BarLsamics. r 
word which ſignifies mitigating. The term balſamic 
a very looſe one; it includes medicines of very Güter 
qualities, as emollients, detergents, reſtoratives &c * 
in medicines of all theſe kinds there ſeems to be thi 8 
quiſite in them, viz. that they be ſoft, yielding, and „ 
heſive; alſo that by their ſmallneſs they have a ready a 
potion to motion. Medicines of this tribe are general 
required for complaints whoſe ſeat is in the viſcera 4 
as they cannot be conveyed there but by the comma 
road of the circulation, it follows that no great effech 
can be expeCted from them but by their long continy 
ance. Hoffman calls thoſe medicines by the name 9 
balſamics which are hot and acrid, alſo the natural hy. 
ſams, gums, &c. by which the vital heat is increaſed, 

Dr. Fothergill cautions againſt the very general uſe at 
balſamics in conſumptions; to this end he inſerted 1 
valuable paper in the fourth volume of the London Med. 
cal Obſervations and Inquiries; which may be ſeen in 
his Works, vol. ii. Amongſt other obſervations, he 
ſays, that from the idea, that all balſams are healing, and 
that in all ulcers they are indicated, they have been d. 
rected in caſes of ulcers in the lungs; the conſequence, he 
doubts not, hath been frequently fatal. Balſamic med. 
cines, he adds, are warm, and ſtimulate the ſolids; the 
effect of ſuch medicines will vary greatly in different 
ſtates, &c. of the ſame diſeaſes, e. g. If in aninflamel 
ulcer, in a young and vigorous conſtitution, a warm ſt 
mulating gummy reſin is applied, pain, heat, and infan- 
mation will enſue, fluxion to the pained part will be great, 
a very conſiderable diſcharge will follow, conſiſting of the 
Juices emitted ftom the wounded veſſels, and the veſe 
themſelves diſſolved by heat and putreſcenee. If thele 
are exceſſive, the detriment to the ſick will be in propor- 
tion to the degree of the diſcharge and the part affected, 
The ſame medicines applied to a cold, ſerous, phlegmatical 
habit, in an advanced age, will be juſt ſufficient perhaps 
to produce ſuch effects as would be deemed perfectly fi- 
lutary ; that is, bring on a proper digeſtion. Suppoſe 
now, that theſe medicines have ſimilar effects when . 
ternally exhibited, what can be expected from them 1 
caſes of ulcerated, lungs? If they paſs the ſtomach, &c. 
and arrive at the ſeat of diſeaſe unaltered, their elfetts 
will be as juſt related. They will ſtimulate, quicken th: 
circulation through the lungs, and by conſequence render 
their motion more frequent; a circumſtance very unf. 
vourable to their being healed. If the patient is you" 
and vigorous, the diſcharge of fluids, and the difſoluto" 
of the ſolids, will be in proportion to the activity a 
heat of the medicine, and the temperament of the ff 
ferer. Theſe effects will at once be condemned as i, 
rious in a diſeaſe which requires the heat to be abated, and 
the irriration to be leſſened ; ſymptoms which never fil 
to manifeſt themſelves when the lungs are utcerated. 
Though, as antiſeptics, balſamic medicines ſhould be pro- 
poſed, their ſtimulus on the ſolids would produce ill el 
fects, too far counterblancing the advantage, to admit © 
their being adminiſtered. | 

BALSAMIFERA. See PERUVIANUM BALSAMU 
—— ARBOR BRASILIENSISs The BALSAM CAP 
TREE. See CaPivi BALSAMUM. —— ARBOR IN DI, 
The PERUVIAN BALSAM TREE. See PERUVIANU" 
BALSAMUM. | 

BALSAMINA. See MoMoRDICA. — LUTEA. Ser 
PERSICARIA. | bi 

BALSAMITA, called alſo balſamum mas, ct d., 
torum, mentha Saracenica officinarum German! ment 8 
horten/is corymbifera, tanacetum hortenſe foliis & odore _ 
the, ageratum latifolium ſerratum, COSTMARY wo 1 
cos r. The tanacetum balſamita of Linn. The leaves har 


| an agreeable odour, reſembling that of a mixture of = 


A 


BAN 


not in uſe. In di illation water elevates their 
ut thef 22 rectified ſpirited of wine extracts all their vir- 
lavouls 
ood ſubſtitute for this plant. 

N ſpecies of PERSICARIA.— 
rA LUTEA.. A Ipecies ot PERS: 

wa See AGERATUM, — MAJoR; i. e. BALs A- 

a 5 


N called alſo hal ſamum genuinum antiquo- 
As Agyptiacum 38 balſ. Gilead. 
5 Afatice, Judaicum, e Meccha, & Alpini; oleum 
lemi, xy bbalſamum, opobalſamum, the BALM of G1- 
* 11 is a reſinous juice, obtained from an ever- 
1 e or {hrub, ſaid to grow in Syria and Arabia. 
n is Gileadenſis, or amyris foliis ternatis integer 
| 4 : une unifloris lateralibus. Linn. The beſt 
1 which naturally exudes from the plant, 18 W 
= in Europe. Proſper Alpinus ſays that it is at fir 


4 ine, but much ſweeter and more fragrant, of a 
ayer aſtringent taſte ; on being kept it becomes thin, 
pid, light, greeniſh, and then of a golden yellow; after 
N lich it is thick like turpentine, and loſes much of its 
2 agrance; ſome compare its ſmell to that of citrons, 
hers to a mixture of roſemary and ſage- flowers. 
It does not ſeem to excel any other of the balſams ex- 
Weept in its fragrance 3 all the balſams agree in their gene- 
qualities, diſſering only in the degrees of warmth, 
Pongency, and gratefulneſs. The balm of Gilead is a 
am, ſtimulating, expectorating, detergent, diuretic cor- 
al, and nervine medicine; its diuretic quality is greatly 
acreaſed by the addition of a fixt alkaline ſalt. 
W The Canadian balm of Gilead fir affords a balſam that is 
often impoſed for the genuine Tort, If the true balſam 1s 
dropped in water, when thin, it ſpreads itſelf on the ſur- 
ce, imparting to the water much of its taſte and ſmell, 
Wand the grofſer part remaining at the top is thick enough 
to be taken up with a needle; this is reckoned a mark of 
Wits being genuine. If pure balſam is dropped on a woollen 
W cloth, it may be waſhed off without leaving the leaſt ſtain 
or mark, but the adulterated ſticks to the place. The pure 
coagulates with milk, but the adulterated will not. 
his balſam is made into draughts by mixing it as fol- 
los: | 
= KR Balſam. Gileadenſ; 3 i. Pulv. gum. arabic. 9 i. Gra- 
datim adde aq. purz 3 i. ſs. Aq. cinnam. fort. 3 ij. f. 
WT hauſt. See CARPOBALSAMUM. —— TRAUMATICVNM. 
ee BENZOINUM. —— For that called Guipo. See 
E ANODYNUM BALSAMUM. —— LoCATELLI. See CERA. 
- Mexicanum. See PERUVIanum BALSAMUMs. 
Mas. See BALSaMITA. GENUINUM ANTI- 
QUORUM. See BALSAMUM. —— ARCZ#1. See ELEMI. 
{ BALZOINUM. See Benzoinum. | 


BAMBALIO. A man that ſtamm liſps. 
BAMBAX. CorTTox. ef og rang 


{ BAMIA MOSCHATA. See ABELMOSCH. 
BAMBU. See ARUnDo TABAXIFERA. 
BAMIA. See Al EA IN DIC A. 
BAMMA. See EMBA MAIA. 
N ARBOR. The CorrkE TREE. = | 
ANANA, called alſo ficoides ſeu ficus Indica, muſa 


| _ cucumerino breviori, ſenoria, paceira, bacoba, and 
4 ANANA TREE. It grows in America; its fruit is 

2 heating, and nouriſhing. 

r A name of the Ficus IN DIcA. : 
e A, called alſo planta mirabilis diſtillatoria. 
5 2 and ſeed. veſſels are like thoſe of gentian; but it 
long per cj for a foliacious ſheath about a foot 

is half ful c ck as a man's arm; it hangs by a leaf, and 
_ or a fine potable liquor. 'The root is aſtrin- 
55 5 op iquor in the ſheath is cooling, it grows not far 

Aumbo in moiſt ſhady woods. Rali Hiſt. See 


* 


EPENTHES, 


6 called alſo bangue canabi ſimile, cannabis 

rifoliata, bangue Indorum cansjava, called by 

nab uans aſſis; cannabis peregrina, altbeææ folus 
It Wb canyjava, tſyeru-canyava. 

e leaves + bu hemp in its ſtalk, the rind of the ſtalk, and 

a ut its medicinal qualities differ very much. 

A leeds and leaves are heating, and ſtrangely affect the 


mmaginati 
* It grows in Indoſtan and other parts of the 


5 | 
ANICA. See PASTINACA sILVESTRIS. 
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 --- Jlins i the taſte 1 bitteriſh and aromatic; | | 
7 


durdid and whitiſn, of a ſtrong pungent ſmell, like that 


5 — j „544444 


BAR 
BANILIA, 


BANILAS. See VANILLA. 3 | 
BANISTERA. Miller takes notice of five ſpecies, all 
natives of the warmer parts of America. Three forts grow 
in Jamaica, the other two in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
Alſo in woods, and run up adjacent trees to the height 
of ten or twelve feet. Father Plumier and fir Hans 
Sloan called them maple z but the flower, and indeed all 
the plant except its ſeed, being ſo very different, Dr. 
Houſtoun named them bani/tera. a „ 

BAOBAB, 7 The tree is the largeſt production of 

BAHOBAB, dike whole vegetable kingdom. The 
trunk is not above twelve or fifteen feet high, but from 
ſixty-five to ſeventy- eight feet round. The loweſt bran- 
ches extend almoſt horizontally, and as they are about 
ſixty feet in length, their own weight bends their extre- 
mities to the ground, and thus they form an hemiſpheri- 
cal maſs of verdure about one hundred and twenty or 
one hundred and thirty feet diameter. 

The roots extend as far as the branches. That in the 
middle forms a pivot, which penetrates a great way into 
the earth, the reſt ſpread near the ſurface thereof. 

The flowers are in proportion to the ſize of the tree 
and are followed by an oblong fruit pointed at both ends, 
about ten inches long, fiveor fix br oad, covered with a kind 
of greeniſh down, under which is a ligneous rind, hard 
and almoſt black, marked with rays which divide it lengtli- 
ways into ſides. This fruit hangs to the tree by a pedicle 
two feet long and an inch diameter. It contains a whitiſh 
ſpongy juicy ſubſtance, of an acid taſte, and ſeeds of a 


brown colour and the ſhape of a kidney-bean. The pulp 


that ſurrounds theſe ſeeds is powdered when dry, and 
brought into Europe from the Levant under the name of 
terr& /igillata Lemnia. It grows moſtly on the weſt coaſt 
of Africa from the Niger to the kingdom of Belin. 

It is the only ſpecies of the genus called by Linnzus, 


alan ſonia. 


The bark of this tree is called Jalo; the negroes dry it 
in the ſhade, then powder and keep it in little cotton bags, 


and put two or three pinches into their food; it cools them 


and promotes perſpiration. 

The mucilage obtained from this bark is a powerful re- 
medy againſt the epidemic fevers of the country that pro- 
duces theſe trees; ſo is a decoction of the dried leaves. 
has freſh fruit is as uſeful as the leaves for the ſame pur- 

Oles. ; 

, Proſper Alpinus, in his work De Plantis Ægypt. de- 
ſcribes a fruit under the name of baobab, which is of the 
ſize of a lemon, and reſembles a gourd in its ſubſtance, 
of a gratefully acid taſte, with black ſeeds in it, and a 
pulp of a red colour. And from its reſemblance to this 
fruit, a ſtone which he mentions is called the baobab 
ſtone. 

BAPTISTRUM FLORE LUTEO SILIQUA GLA- 
BRA ARTICULATA. A ſpecies of RAPHANISTRUM. 

BAPTICA Coccus. KERMES BERRIES. 

BAPTISECULA. The LESSER BLUE-BOTTLE or 
coRN-FLOWER. See CYANUS MINOR. | 


ſalis. | TS, 

BARAMETZ. See AGNUs SCYTHICUS. | 

BARAS. In M. A. Severinus it is the ſame as alphus 
or leuce. 9 8 | 

BARBA. So the four leſſer claws of the popylus are 
called. 

BARBA. See BARBUS. 

—— ARONIs. See ARUM. 

—— CAPRE. See ULMARIA. 

— — FHIRCI. See 'TRAGOPOGON. 

— — Jovis. The SILVER BUSH. 

Miller mentions nine ſpecies of it ; but it 1s of no known 
medical uſe. Raii Hiſt. | | | 

The barba Jovis of Pliny is a ſpecies of ſumach, and 
alſo a name of the ſempervivum majus. 

BARBAREA, called alſo Herba ſandtæ Barbaræ, naſ- 
turtium hybernum, pſcudobunias, eruca lutea latifolia, ſiſym— 
brium, car peritaria, WINTER CRESSES, GARDEN ROCKET, 
ROCKET GENTLE. This plant reſembles the muſtard plant, 
but is diſtinguiſhed by the ſmoothneſs of its leaves, and 
its diſagreeable ſmell. Its qualities are ſimilar to thoſe of 
creſſes. It is a native of Switzerland, but cultivated in 
our gardens. | 


| T e WILD ROCKET, called &ruca/ilve/Iris; hath W 
thoſe 


BARACH, P axis. Rulandus explains it by nitrum 
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yellow. It grows on] BARNACLE. A ſhell-Gſh, that is f 

Fs planks of ſhips during lon yo bog Taper 
| g long voyages. Itis alſo 

of a ſpecies of gooſe that is met wit 
p g e WATER. It is of the 
imilar quality to that of Epſom; and ab 
ſtrength. See Adu CarilakTic Avate. "af 
BAROMETRUM, BaromeTeR, of 6, ve 


thoſe of dandelion, the flowers are 

| old walls, and amongſt rubbiſh. LE 

q Both the kinds of rocket are acrid to the taſte, but the 
wild is the moſt powerful. 

The active matter of the leaves is extracted by ex- 

reſſion; by infuſion in boiling water; and by digeſtion 

in rectified ſpirit; by diſtillation in water a pungent yel- 


— 


ring ty 


a 


_ 


in Scotland. 
purging kind, ob: 


—— 


low oil is obtained ; drying the herb, and making an ex- 


tract, deſtroys its difagreeable ſmell and pungency. That 


of the ſeeds is leſs volatile, they are of ſimilar qualities 
to thoſe of muſtard, but not ſo ſtrong. 
BARBARIA. RRHUBARB. 

BARBARICUM. See RHARARBARUM. 

BARBAROSSA PII. BarBARoOssA's PILL. It was 
compoſed of quickfilver, rhubarb, diagridium, muſk, 
amber, &c. and was the firſt internal mercurial medicine 
which obtained any real credit. 

1 BARBARUM. The name of a plaſter in Scribonius 
argus. 5 | 

BARBO. See BAx Bus. | 

BARBOTA. The BArRBUT. A ſmall river fiſh, with 
a very large head. It is generally about fix inches long, 
it lives on mud and ſlime, is found in the river which runs 
by Tamworth, in Warwickſhire. 'The roe, as well as 
_ the eel- pout, operates both upwards and down- 
wards. 
a BARBULZ. They are the half-florets of compound 

owers. 

BARBUS, called alſo barba, barbo, myſtus fluviatilis; 
BARBEL. It is a fiſh of an oblong form, and a middle 
ſize, beſet with large tender ſcales, and found in pure 
running waters. 'There are two ſorts, one is bearded, 
the other not. They breed three times in a year. 


. 


BARBYROUSA. A ſpecies of hog met with in ſome 


of the Eaſt India iſles, particularly that called Bouo. 

BARDANA. BuRDock. It grows on highway ſides, 
and is ſufficiently known by the burs which tick to the 
cloaths. | 

BARNADA MAJOR, called alſo lappa major, arc- 
tium lappa, perſonata arcium Dioſcoridis, Britannica, CLOT- 
BUR, or GREAT BURDOCK. It is the ar #ium lappa, or the 
arfium major, foliis cordatis inermibus petiolatis. Linn. 
The roots have very little ſmell, but a ſweetiſh taſte, with 
a light bitteriſhneſs and roughneſs. Boiled in water they 
impart a browniſh colour, and a ſoft vapid kind of taſte. 
Extracts, however made, are as inſipid as the root. They 
are chiefly commended as diuretic and antiſcorbatic z but 
are alſo uſed againſt rheumatiſms, the lues venerea, and 
in all caſes in common in which China and ſarſaparilla 
roots are preſcribed, for they reſemble them in all their 
ſenſible qualities. 

The leaves are bitter, and more ſaline than the roots, 
and have none of their ſweetneſs. The ſeeds are bitter, 
and lightly aromatic. A dram of them is a doſe as a diu- 
retic; but the prickly matter on their ſurface muſt be well 
removed, before adminiſtering them. The beſt method 
of uſing this plant as a medicine is in the form of a de- 
coCtion, in which the root only is boiled, e. g. 


Decoctum Bardanæ Rad. The DECocTION of BuRDock 
RoorT. 


R Rad. Bardan. 3 ij. aq. purz 15; iij. coq. ad con- 
ſumpt. | i. & adde kali vitriolat. 3 ij. 

Of chis a pint ſhould be taken every day in ſcorbutic 
and rheumatic complaints. —Mino, called alſo lappa 
minor, xanthium, the LESSER BURDOCK, or Lousk-BuR. 
The ſtalk is juicy, the leaves oblong and ſharp- pointed, and 
of a yellowiſh green. The flowers are inconfiderable, 
Put the fruit is a rough capſula, containing a * ſeed. 
From this roughneſs of the fruit it is called a burdock, 
though not in the leaſt allied to that plant. It grows in 
rich fat ſoils, and is found on ſome commons. Its juice 
is commended againft ſcrophulous diforders. R C- 
'FICUM, called alſo lappa major montana, bardana montana, 
perſonata altcra, — — montana, and WOOLLY-HEADED 
BURDOCK, Its virtues are much the ſame with the other 
ſpecies of burdeocks. : 

BARIGLIA, ) Names of the mineral fixed alkaline 

BARILLA, ele See ANATRON. 

BARRELIA. A plant ſo called from Jacobus Barelier, 
of Paris, a great botaniſt. In Jamaica it is called $NAP- 
DRAGON. Miller mentions two ſpecies; but it is not 


noted for medicinal virtues. 


the air's being more or leſs denſe. For, 


come of thoſe Chamois hunters, who pa 


| 


. PTY tog, beg 
and ut rp, meaſure. An inſtrument to determine f. 


weight of the air, or obſerve the changes; it! 
ly called a weather-glaſs, and 3 the Td 
tube, from Torricelli its inventor. Ke conſidered Me 
column of water of about thirty-three feet, was aud 
weight to a column of air of the ſame baſe : and conch 
ed, that a column of mercury, of about twenty. ni 
inches and a half would likewiie be equal to a column g 
air. He accordingly made the experiment, and the , 
paratus he then uſed is now the common barometer. l 
The bore of the common tubes that are hawked abou 
for ſale is too ſmall. The glaſs tube ſhould be one=hirg 
or at the leaſt one-fourth of an inch in diameter, hem. 
Pour ſealed at one end, and open at the other; t, 
length ſhould be thirty-four inches : the mercury vig 
which it is filled muſt be pure. Fill the tube quite fy 
with this mercury; and having in readineſs a baſon yh 
a flat bottom, and about two inches high, in which is ah 
ſome mercury; invert the tube, and put it in the haſ 
ſtill holding 305 finger underneath it, till it is iathe mer 
cury of the baſon, then place it in a frame. On taking 
away your finger, the mercury in the tube will inc. 
ately ſubfide to about twenty-nine or thirty inches, 2. 
cording to the ſtate of the air, it being very rarely lot 
than twenty-eight, or higher than thircy-one inches, l 
the barometers that are generally uſed, tlie higheſt which 
the mercury is k2own to ſtand in the tube, is uſual 
about twenty-nine inches, when the air is heavy; hit 
not above twenty-ſix, when the air is very light. If 
ſcale of four inches be divided into tenths, and plac 
againſt the upper end of the tube, the inſtrument is con- 
plete. 2 - 
In fine dry weather the air is charged with a varicty d 
vapours, which float in it unſeen, and render it extremely 
heavy, ſo that it preſſes up the quickſilver; or, in other 
words, the barometer riſes, In moiſt rainy weather tte 
vapours are waſhed down, or there is not heat {uficient 
for them to riſe, ſo that then the air is ſenſibly lighter, 
and preſſes up the quickſilver with leſs force; or, in oth 


words, the barometer falls. 


The barometer meaſures the weight of the air with ei- 
actneſs enough for the general purpoſes of life, yet it 
often affected with a thouſand irregularities, that no ei- 
actneſs in the inſtrument can remedy, nor for which 
theory can account. When high winds blow, the met- 
cury is generally low; it riſes higher in cold weathe 
than in warm; and is uſually higher in the morning and 
evening than at mid-day : it generally defcends loud 
after rain than it was before it. There are alſo freque!! | 
changes in the air without any ſenſible alteration in tle 
barometer. In general men feel themſelves braced, {tron | 
and vigorous, with a large body of air preſſing upon then: 
they are languid, relaxed, and feeble, when the al 
light, and fo fails to give our fibres their proper tos. 
On advancing up high mountains, the air 15 leſs - 
leſs denſe, and uſually the ſame inconveniences are le. 
that are complained of when the air is moiſt, ' But! r | 
obſerved in the Journey to the Glaciers, in the ducky 
Savoy, edit. 2. that Mr. de Luc and his companion“ 
when at the ſummit of Buett, were above the level of tle 
Mediterranean ſea 3315 Engliſh yards; yet, e 
their inſtruments, did not perceive any difference 1 © 
denſity of the air. The air there they found to 455 
one-third leſs denſe than that of the below t 5 
yet, though the weight of the atmoſphere was ſo ny 
diminiſhed, the equilibrium within their bodies ph 
diſturbed. In this place, Mr. de Luc obſerves, . 
much naturaliſts are deceived in attributing the ant” 


tions that many perſons experience upon thc falling © 


. - . . . . en- 
the barometer, to a difference either in the weight or del 


llure of an equi 
$ a cauſe, the failure of an <9] 


. „ . 1 a Gu 
librium between the external and internal air, or 


! occaſioned u 
ference of motion in the heart and N theſe changes 


„ what would f 
ay fro! 
ſs every day ht 


ſity of the air, aſſigning a 


he ſays, could ſo ſenſibly affect our organ 
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men of the hamlets by Sixt, who 
would e. ode nee of above fix humired yards in 
p to 5 height) every night in the ſummer ſeaſon, 
_— cows, and leaving their cattle to the care of 
. et: dren, go down again every morning * aſſiſt 
iu huſbands in the cultivation of their lands Theſe 
ed perceive no inconvenience z even aſthmatic peo- 
hc 


Je find none, f 


notwithſtanding the barometer varies in 
Hut ſeveral places, as is uſually obſerved in other ſimi- 
gut It is added, that it is neceſſary to have recourſe 
ther cauſe, which ordinarily accompanies the 
nations of the barometer, to account for the alterations 
3 health, and particularly in our ſtrength, from 
q 8 few people, perhaps, upon ſuch occaſions, are 
entirely cxempted. 


ameter may be applied 
Js te heights of mountains; for twelve thouſand 


inches of air being equal to one inch of mer- 
| * 7 2 ſurface of 8 twelve hundred and 
1 inches, or one hundred feet, muſt be equal to one- 
ktench of an inch of mercury. Conſequently, if a baro- 
lerer be carried up any great eminence, the mercury will 
-ſcend one-tenth of an inch for every one hundred feet 
chat the barometer aſcends. ; i 
W But the great uſe of the barometer, is to predict the 
aue ſtate of the weather for ſeveral hours, and ſome- 
Wtimes days preceding, though not to a certainty, yet in 
W rany inſtances to a good degree of probability : in order 
Wt hich obſerve, 1ſt, The riſing of the mercury preſages 
iir weather, and its falling, wet. 2d, In very hot wea- 
der, the falling of the mercury foretels thunder. 3d, In 
W winter, its riſing portends froſt; and in a continued froſt, 
WE foretels ſnow. 4th, When foul weather happens ſoon 
W=/tcr the falling of the eroury: expect but little of it; 
and ſo on the contrary of weather. $th, When the mer- 
cury continues to riſe for ſome time before the foul wea- 
ther is over, expect a continuance of fair weather to fol- 
W low. 6th, In fair weather, when the mercury continues 
WE to fall before rains come, then expect a great deal of it, 
and probably high winds. 7th, The unſettled motion of 
W the mercury denotes changeable weather. | 
Ic is not ſo much the height of the mercury that indi- 
WE cates the weather, as its motion up and down; therefore 
to know whether the mercury is actually riſing or falling, 
4 oblerve the following: 1ſt, if the ſurface of the mer- 
W cury be convex, it is then riſing. 2d, If the ſurface be 
| concave, it 18 falling. 3d, If the ſurface 18 plain, Or ra- 
| ther convex, it may be conſidered as ſtationary. 
There are different forms of this inſtrument; they have 
| each their advantages and diſadvantages : but the common 
if not better, than any other. 


gar ones. 
to {ome 0 


BARONES. Small worms, called alſo ne pones. 

+ GRaviTy. Hippocrates uſes this word to 
it an uneaſy weight in any part. | 
e An Indian name for that ſpecies of cam- 
3 Rag is diſtilled from the roots of the true cinna- 


BARR. ICON. An 
rus cones Plantarum pe 
dlcrratarum, 
1 — SpEc. Ixs. 
WT ice; Specimen 


expreſs by 
BAROs. 


abbreviation of Jacobus Barrelie- 
r Galliam, Hiſpaniam, & Italiam, 


An abbreviation of Jacobus Bar- 
Inſectorum. 


N 8 5 3 f 1 d 
|. \NTHOLINIAN E CLAN DU ILE. See SUBLIN- 
DRP CCALON A name for the ſtramonium. 
A Uificulty of — from Bapog, dull, and gwyn, the voice. 
AKIing. 
"RYPICRON A name for the abſinthium latifo- 
aS AAL. | 


ochin, Ie z The name of an Indian tree growing about 
de firſt ze Wers and bears fruit once every year, from 
1 va of its bearing, to the fifteenth. A decoc- 
oY Nl _ with ginger in water is uſed as a garga- 
dul. 6 orders of the fauces. The kernels of the 
B IIIA Raii Hiſt. | | | 
TO an zn, i LIMBING NIGHT-SHADE from Malabar. 
Ulent leaves, . 22% a purple climbing ſtalk, thick ſuc- 
5, and flowers that are in ſpikes. Miller enu- 


merates th 
, ree ſpec; , , 
Cine, PECIES, but they are of no note in medi- 
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of the vallies to the higheſt mountains? What 


to ſeveral uſes, as mea- 


BAS 


BASILARE Os. A name of the os cuneiforme. It is 
alſo a name of the os ſphenoides from its forming the mid- 
dle of the baſis of the ſkull. The os ſacrum is called by 
this name too. Se SACRUM os. Ty 

BASILARIS ARTERIA. It is a branch of the ver- 
tebral artery, upon the apophyſis Baſilaris of the os occi- 
es The two vertebral arteries ſoon unite, after they 

ave got into the ſkull and form this artery about the cu- 
neiform proceſs of the os occipitis. It runs forward under 
the great tranſverſe protuberance of the medulla oblonga- 
ta, to which it gives ramifications, as well as to the neigh- 
bouring parts of the medulla. Sometimes it divides into 
two branches from about the apophyſis Haris, which 
communicate with the poſterior branches of the two in- 
corn carotids, and are loſt in the poſterior lobe of the 

rain. 8 

BASILEION. An epithet for a collyrium in Aetius. 

BASILIARIS APOPHYSIS. The great apophyſis 
of the os occipitis. | | 
BASILICA VENA. The ancients termed the ba/ilic 
vein of the right arm, the vein of the liver, VENA HEPA- 
ICA BRACHII; and that of the left arm, the vein of the 
ſpleen; VENA SPLENICA BRACHII. Sometimes the ba/:- 
lica hath a double origin, by a branch of the communi- 
cation with the trunk of the axillaris. It continues its 
courſe along the middle of the os humeri, between the 
muſcles and integuments ; and having reached the inner 
condyle, and ſent off obliquely in the fold of the arm, 
the mediana baſilica, it runs along the ulna, between the 
integuments and muſcles, a little towards the outſide, by 
the name of cubitalis externa: and, a little below it, ſends 
off another branch, which runs along the inſide of the fore- 
arm near the ulna; this branch may be called cubitalis in- 
terna. See CEPHALICA VENA. 


BASILICUM UNGUENTUM FLAVUM. Now called Ux- 
EN TUM RESLMNX FLA VX. OINTMENT of YELLOW 
or BEE's-WAxX. 


Take of olive oil a pint; yellow wax, yellow roſin, 
of each a pound; of common turpentine, three ounces. 
Melt the wax and roſin over a gentle fire, then add thin 
oil, and ſtrain the mixture while hot. | 
It is commonly employed as a digeſtive on wounds and 
ulcers: it is as uſeful as the linim. Arczi, now called un- 
guent. e gummi elemi. If it is required to be a little 
warmer, a few drops of ol. tereb. com. added juſt when 
uſed will make it ſo. It gives place to no medicine of 
its intention, and juſtly ſuperſedes the uſe of all others 
of its kind. Pharm: Lond. 1788. 1 

BASILICUM. Basit. It is a plant with ſquare 
ſtalks, oval leaves ſet in pairs, and long ſpikes of labiated 
flowers, whoſe upper-lip is divided into four parts, the 
lower entire, the cup hath alſo two lips, one cut into 
four ſections, the other into two. This is a term alſo 
for ocymum vulgarius, herba regia, ocymum medium citra- 
tum. CoMMoN, or CITRON BASIL. | 

Ocymum caryophyllatum, ocymum minimum. 
or BUSH BASIL, with uncut leaves. 

Both theſe are natives of the eaſtern countries, and 
ſown annually in our gardens for culinary uſes. The 
ſeeds, which rarely come to perfeCtion in England, are 
brought from the South of France and Italy. They flower 
in June and July, and ſeed in Auguſt. | 

Infuſions of the leaves are drank in catarrhous com- 
plaints and uterine diſeaſes, and to promote expeCtora- 
tion. They are ſucculent, ſlightly aromatic, have a mu- 
cilaginous taſte and ſtrong ſmell, which laſt it loſes partly 
in drying. The firſt ſort reſembles the ſcent of lemons ; 
the ſecond that of cloves. Diſtilled in water they yield 
much oil, of a penetrating fragrance, ſimilar, but ſupe- 
rior to the oil of marjoram. 

Clinopodium majus, called alſo clinopodium acinos, and 
GREAT WILD BASIL. See ACINOS. | 

Boerhaave enumerates nine ſpecies. It grows in hedges. 
Is an aſtringent and emenagogue 5 

BASILICUS PULVIS. The ROYAL POWDER. 

Various preſcriptions have been given for making this 
powder, moſt of which have ſcammony, cream of tartar, 
and other things, which increaſe the bulk of the medi- 
cine, without adding to its good qualities z but the fol- 
lowing more ſimple method is obſerved to be both more 
agreeable and more uſeful, 


SMALL, 


R Calomel, pp. 3 ij. pulv. rhab. J ſs. jalap. 3 x. m. Or, 
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and have large bellies; for though the ingredients are ef- 


clears the bowels of ſlime, and diſcharges thoſe humours 
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ſure the lacteals themſelves, which is often the caſe in 


is one of the moſt poiſonous kinds of ſerpents. 


limate mercury. 


808. 
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R Antimonii tartariſati, gr. iv. calom. 3 i. gr. iv. jalap. 
3 fs. gr. viij. m. F 

This is a convenient purge for gouty and rheumatic 
people, for whom it is beſt made into pills, and to be 
taken at bed: time. It is alſo one of the beſt purges for 
groſs-bodied children, who are ſubje& to breed worms, 


ficacious, its operation will be mild and ſafe enough. It 
that obſtruct the meſenteric glands, and in a great mea- 


children, and 1s attended with a hard belly, a ſtinking 
breath, frequent fevers, and a decay of ſtrength in the 
lower parts. 'Thoſe'ſlight intermittents which ſuch chil- 
dren are ſubject to, will much ſooner be cured by ſuch a 
Purge than by the bark; for theſe purges reach, and carry 
off the cauſe, but the bark pens it up; and by curing one, 
while ſuch reſtriction continues, gives room for a return 
with much greater aggravation. 
The doſe for children is from ten grains to fifteen ; for 
adults from fifteen grains to two ſcruples. 
BASILIDION. A cerate deſcribed by Galen, and uſed 
for the itch. 5 | 
BASILIS. A collyrium mentioned by Galen. | 
BASILISCUS, The BASILISK. Called alſo a cock- 
ATRICE, and REGULUS, or LITTLE KING, becauſe of a 
white ſpot on its head, ſuppoſed to be like a crown. It 


—__— 


Bafiliſcus, in chemiſtry, is alſo the philoſophical ſub- 


Baſiliſcus is the name of ſome kinds of ſtones, and, 
among the reſt, a name for the philoſopher's ſtone. 

BASIOGLOSSI, from gas, the foundation, and 
yugoa, the tongue. The name of two muſcles that de- 
preſs the tongue. See CERA ToGLossUs, or H yoGLos- 


1 


BASIO-PHARYNGZEI. See HYoPHARYNG Aus. 

BASIS, from Ba:yw, fixus ſum, I am fixed. The ſup- 
port of any thing upon which it ſtands or goes. 

The broad part of the heart is called its 52%, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the apex or point. 
In pharmacy by bas is meant, that ingredient on which 
the moſt ſtreſs is laid for anſwering the intention of any 
compound medicine. 

BASSI COLICA. The name of a medicine in Scri- 
bonius Largus, compounded of aromatics and honey. 

BAT. An abbreviation of Batavia. 

BATATAS. See BATTATAS. 5 
BAT AVIS. A ſpecies of PRIvET. 

BATCIA. A name of the paſtinaca ſylveſtris. 

BATHMIS. A ſeat, baſis, or foundation, from Baiva, 
fundatus ſum. | 

Hippocratesand Galen uſe it to expreſs a ſinus or cavity 
of a bone, which receives the protuberance of another at 
the joints, particularly thoſe at the articulation of the 


humerus and ulna. 
BATHONLA Ac. Called alfo aguæ ſolis, aqua 
badiza. BATH WATERS. | 

Dr. Cheyne accounts for the heat of this water by the 
following experiment: firſt mixing filings of iron, and 
the powder of ſulphur, then working them into a paſte 
with water, and putting them into a cellar, under a cock 
which drops water gradually and flowly, the paſte will 
ferment ſo, that the water running from it ſhall be of the 
ſame heat and virtue with thoſe of Bath, though not ſo 
pleaſant, nor ſo well fitted for human bodies. 'Theſe 
are the only two natural bodies known, which, meeting 
with each other, will produce heat in water without ar- 
tificial fires. Tournefort obſerves, * that the filings of 
iron will grow warm by ſteeping in common water, but 
much more ſo in ſea-water z and if powdered ſulphur is 
added thereto, the mixture will burn.” 

Dr. Cheyne farther obſerves, that the heat of Bath 
water is owing to a principle in itſelf, as is evident from 
its retaining its heat longer than any other water heated 
to the ſame degree: that the ſulphur in the Bath water 
is evident to the ſenſes, for it is collected from the ſur- 
faces of the bath; and iron is manifeſtly in it, as appears 
from the blue tincture which it ſtrikes when mixed with 
an infuſion of galls; and by analyſis ſea-ſalt is found in 
It. | d 

Moſt hot waters ſeem chiefly to conſiſt of ſulphur and 
iron, and to differ only as the ſulphur or the iron predo- 
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earth and iron, twelve ounces meaſure ; and atmoſpherj 


ſtitutions; and it is the ſoapineſs of it, from the union q 


{abſorbent power in the digeſtive fluids. It is of finguly 


[ence in them at any time compared with another. Some 


[drinking it, efpecially when the ſeaſon is dry, and in clear 


remarkable heat, are thoſe of Bath, Buxton, Briſtol, and 


BA'T 


ter, more nauſeous, and purgative. 

According to the Experiments of Dr. Bryan Hi 
Of calcarious earth combined with vitriolic dyt: . WM 
acid, in the form of ſelenite — 


gas — 1 O 228 
Of marine ſalt of magneſia - 0 15 
Of ſea ſalt - | 


— 1 144 
Of iron combined with acidulous gas >: 8 4 
Acidulous gas, beſides what is contained in the abon 
air two ounces. 
It is from the combination of ſulphureous gas, ſea. il, 
&c. that the Bath water is ſo uſeful wherever the vii 
heat requires an increaſe ; nothing but iron can make ſy 
a ſpeedy improvement as this water does in decayed con. 


its ſulphur and iron, that relaxes ſo as to give vent y 
gouty, and other matters, by perſpiration. This wiz 
gives much relief in gouty and nephritic complaints; i 
diſorders of the ſtomach, ariſing from a weakneſs of th 


efficacy in relieving that ſpecies of palſy which is fr. 
quently met with amongſt painters, plumbers, and other 


the vigour of the conſtitution is reduced, and when the 
vis vitæ is to be reſtored. 

The ſeaſon for drinking the Bath waters is whenert 
they are wanted; for there is little or no ſenſible differ. 


who have drank them for ſome time, leave them off for 
a month in the hotteſt weather, but cold conſtitutions 
need not, .for they find them rather better at that time, 
With ſome perſons cold weather ſuits the beſt with thei 


froſt it is the beſt of all. 
More than two pints in a day can never be required, 
which may be drank at three or four times, a few hours 
intervening betwixt each portion; and in ſuch chroniei 
diſeaſes as require preparations of iron, thre artificial ones 
may at the time be uſed. | | 

"4 all internal diſorders, where iron and ſulphur are 
preſcribed, the internal uſe of this water is effectual; 
and by bathing only in it, much relief is obtained from 
fixed or wandering pains, ſtiffneſs of the joints, contrac- 
tions of the tendons, waſting of the limbs, palſies, her- 
matiſms, &c. 
By the experiments of Dr. Prieſtley and ſome others, i 
remains beyond a doubt, that to the quantity of fixed alt 
contained in mineral waters, is owing to the whole virtue 
of ſome, and a principal one of them all. And ſuch 
the tenuity of the ſulphur and iron in theſe waters from 
their perfect ſolvend the fixed air therein, that the nicelt 
ſealed cork cannot long retain the medical parts; thej 
ſhould therefore be drank on the ſpot. 
The four principal waters in England that poſſeſs an 


Matlock. The firſt of which raiſes Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter from about one hundred to one hundred and twelie; 
the ſecond to about eighty; the third to ſeventy-ſix ; and 
the laſt to ſixty-ſix or ſixty-eight. | 

Dr. Monro, in ſpeaking of theſe waters, ſays the high 
eſt degree of heat attributed to them by | 


Dr. Howard, Dr. Charleton, and Dr. Lucas, are from the pump of 


the king's bath, 113 116 119 heit's ther- 
hot ba : 114 116 119 2 Se 
croſs bath 108 110 114 


And that on evaporation, a gallon of them has bee 
found to contain, of iron y or FF parts of a grain; of cal 
carious earth 224 grains; ſelenites 314 grains; Glauber 
falt 25% grains; ſea-ſalt 514 grains; which were mx 
with an oily matter, but not more ſo than is comm! y 
all waters. From this and other accounts it appears i 
the Bath waters are chalybeates, in which iron and _ 
are kept ſuſpended by . means of aerial acid and — 
they are impregnated with a ſmall portion of ſeleni — 
ſea- ſalt, and either Glauber ſalt, or vitriolated magnel“ 
Indeed theſe waters were for a long time eſteemed * 
ſulphureous, but certainly they have not a title * 
name in the leaſt; they do not affect the colour of We 


watel 


= metallic ſolutions, or produce any other effect o 


minates; where the ſulphur moſt abounds, they are box , 
incheſter Gallon of Bath water contains 1 


0 3 4 
Of calcarious earth combined with acidulous al 


manufaCtures of lead. It is ſafe and beneficial only when 1 | 
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14 i n lowly and in ſmall quantities; they rather 
| e to ju ware cauſe a ſenſe of heat; and 
oftentimes a heavineſs of the head; with a propenſity to 
3 ep particularly on firſt drinking them.— heſe waters 
bave been much recommended in diſorders of the ſto- 
mach and bowels z in the gout, rheumatiſm, palſy, and 
variety of other complaints. — They are likewiſe much 
uſed for bathing in z—and for pumping on paralytic, or 
other diſeaſed limbs : when taken internally as they often 
heat on the firſt uſing them, it 1s right to cool the body 
pp taking a doſe or two of ſome mild aperient medicine, 
and to live on a cooling regimen, before entering into a 
ceourſe of them, and for the plethoric, to loſe a few 
WF ;unces of blood ;—and during theſe courſes to live regu- 


„ of ſome cooling phyſic. 

| : ow Aux r N Dr. Cheyne's Account of 
me Bath-waters; and Dr. Falconer's Eſſay on the ſame, 
BS Monro's Treatiſe on Medical and Pharmaceutical Che- 
n ITHRON. The sEAT or SUPPORT. It is alſo the 
| ſcamnun Hippocratis, an inſtrument invented for the ex- 
E& (tenſion of fractured limbs. Oribafius and Scultetus both 
| deſcribe it. 

| BATHYPICRON. A name of the ABsINTHIUM 
E ;AaTIFOLIUM. See ABSINTHIUM VULGARE. 

*# BATHYS. A ſort of cheeſe formerly uſed in Rome. 
BATIA. A RETORT. 8 85 

BATICULA. The GREATER SAMPHIRE, called alſo 


atis. 
l BATINON MORON. The RAS PBERRV. 
== BATIS. A name of the CRITHMUM, of the BATICU- 
14, and of the fiſh called THOR NBACK. 
= BATITURA. Sec BATTITURA. 
BATOS. A BRAMBLE or BRIAR. 
= BATRACHIOIDES. A ſort of GERANIUM reſem- 
bling the KANUNCULUS. 


 GERANIUM. g 
= BATRACHUS. An inflammatory tumor whlch riſes 
W under the tongue, eſpecially of children. Aetius ſays it 
is a tumor under the tongue, eſpecially in the veins. 
See RANULA. From gar fe, a frog. 
BATTARISMUS. See PSELLISMUS. 
BATTA TAS, Hoes alſo BATTATTA VIRGINIANA, 
BATTATUS. 1 /olanum tuberoſum eſculentum, papas 
vel pappus Americanus vel Peruvianus. The common 
or Virginian POTATOES. : 
| They were firſt brought into Europe by fir Francis 
Drake in 1486. He then brought home the famous ma- 
# thematician Mr. Thomas Heriot, who was ſent to Virgi- 
| nia, by fir Walter Raleigh, to explore the productions of 
| the country, who brought theſe roots with him. He gave 
| them to Gerard the botaniſt z who firſt planted them in 
London; and ſent them to Cluſius, in Holland, who alſo 
planted them in Burgundy ; and he ſent them to Italy, as 
appears from the works of theſe, and ſeveral other authors. 
| It was from this introduction into Europe that ſo man 
| writers ſay they were natives of Virginia; but the trut 
is, they will not grow there without ſkilful culture. They 
are natives of Peru. Ho | 
Potatoes are a ſpecies of ſolanum, viz. ſolanum tube- 
rum of Linnæus, and though with us they require a 
funny 2 yet in the hot countries where they are 
native, thoſe that grow on the furface of the ground, or 
under too thin a covering of earth, are ſo ſtrong of the 
poiſonous quality of night-ſhade, that the hogs will not 
taſte them. | | 
The light mealy ones are the beſt, and, by proper ma- 
"ement, a wholeſome nouriſhing bread is made of 
_ Their uſe, as at preſent, is both profitable and 
autary. More brandy may be obtained from an acre of 
Potatoes, than from an acre of barley. They alſo afford 
much ſtarch.— They contain water more than half their 
© Portion of other matter which renders them of eaſy 
% won, and digeſtion in the ſtomach and are leſs liable 
come aſceſcent, and give the heart-burn than the 
unfermented cerealia. 
dhe varieties of potatoes are numerous, and may yet 
be increaſed from the ſeed contained in the apples. The 
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ter 1 nated with ſulphur. —They operate powers 
gag 4 Th promote perſpiration z and if drank 
pr ol and in large draughts, they ſometimes purge 3 


5 | jar, and if inclined to be too coſtive, to take occaſionally | 


BATRACHIUM. CRowFoorT, CRANE'S-BILL. See 


potatoe itſelf is not properly the root of the plant, but ra- 
ther an under ground fruit, produced upon a confined 
branch. The real roots do not produce potatoes, th ey only 
ſerve the purpoſe of drawing nouriſhment ſrom the ſoil, 
as the leaves above extract it from the atmoſphere. The 
1 and the apple above, are in fact the ſame, 
ut living in different elements, they aſſume different ap- 
pearances. Ihe one ſeems to be intended for the preſer- 
vation of the ſpecies, the other for the food of animals. 
Such is the increaſe of this vegetable, that from one large 
potatoe, which was cut into nine pieces, eight ſtone and 
eight pounds, of good ſizable ones, hath been produced. 
Potatoes produced from ſets, after a number of years 
are found to decreaſe in bearing; for which reaſon they 
ſhould be brought back every fourteen years to their ori- 


ginal. It is after this period, that thoſe produced from 
the ſeeds themſelves deckne,. n 


factured for ſmoaking inſtead of tobacco. 

See on this article many remarks, both curious and pro- 
fitable, in the Georgical Eſſays. Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

BArTAT AS HISPANICA, alſo called amotes, Indica ca- 
motes, batatas occident. Indiæ, convoluulus Indicus, 
Rad. tub. Sc. orientales inhame, fiſarum Peruvianorum, 
Jetica Braſilienſibus, kippa-kelengu, and the Spaniſh pota- 
toes. —— CANADENSIS, alſo called flos ſolis pyramidalis, 
Heliotropium Indicum, adenes Canadenſis, corona ſolis parvo 
Flore, Sc. helianthemum Indic. tuber. Helenium Indicum, 
chryſanthemum Indicum, Americanum tuberoſum, aſter Peru- 
anus tuberoſus, flos Farneſianus. JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES. 

Both theſe kinds of potatoes are of qualities ſimilar to 
the common ſort. — PEREGRINA, called alſo cacamo- 
tic-flanoquiloni. The CATHARTIC POTATOE. They grow 
ſpontaneouſly in the warmer pars of America. Their 
taſte is very agreeable, and if about two ounces of them 
are eaten at bed- time, they gently move the belly in the 


next mornin 


BATTISFCU LA. The leſſer BL.UE-BOTTLE, or 
CORN-FLOWER. See CYANUS MINOR. 

— BATTITURA. : The ſquamous ſcales of metals which 
BATITURA. fly off whilſt under the hammer. 
BAUDA. A veſſel for diſtillation is this named. 

B. P. An abbreviation for Caſpari Bauhini Pinax Theatri 
botanici, five Index in Theophraſti, Dioſcoridis, Plinii, & 
Botanicorum, qui a ſeculo ſcripſerunt Opera. 

B. THEAT. An abbreviation of C. Bauhini Thea- 


trum botanicum. 


BAUHINIA. MouNTAIN EBZON V. Father Plumier 
gave it this name in honour of John and Caſpar Bauhine. 
Miller enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 

BAURACH. See BoRax and ANATRON. 

— A name for the mineral fixt alkaline 
ſalt. It is the Arabic name for nitre, or for any ſalt; 
and hence it is that borax took its name, which is alſo 
thus called. See BoRax. 

BAXANA. A tree in an iſland near Ormuz, the 
ſmalleſt quantity of whoſe fruit is ſaid to ſuffocate the per- 
ſon who taſtes it, and the ſame effect to be the conſe- 
quence of continuing under its ſhade; yet the root, leaves, 
and fruit of the ſame are antidotes to poiſon in other coun- 
tries. It is alſo called rabuxit. Rai Hiſt. | 

BAZCHER. A Perſian word for antidote. See BE- 
ZOAR. LE f 
| BDELLA. A Horse-LEECH. Dioſcorides uſes this 
word to expreſs a varicoſe vein. 

BDELLERUM. A HoRSE-LEECH. 8 5 

BDELLIUM, called alſo madelion, bolchon, Balchus 
and by the Arabians moke/; is a gummy reſinous juice, 
produced by a tree in the Eaſt Indies, of which we have 
no ſatisfactory account. It is brought into Europe both 
from the Eaſt Indies and Arabia. It is in pieces of dif- 
ferent ſizes and figures, externally of a dark reddiſh 
brown, ſomewhat like myrrh ; internally it is clear, and 
not unlike to glue; to the taſte it is ſlightly bitteriſh and 
pungent z its odour is very agreeable. If held in the 
mouth it ſoon becomes ſoft and tenacious, ſticking to the 
teeth. Laid on a red-hot iron it readily catches flame, 
and burns with a crackling noiſe, and, in proportion to 
its goodneſs, it is more or leſs fragrant. 
| Near half of its ſubſtance diſſolves either in water or in 
ſpirit of wine; but the tincture made with ſpirit is ſome- 
what ſtronger, and by much more agreeable. Vinegar, 


or verjuice, diſſolves it wholly. 


The 


In Sweden, the leaves of the potatoe plants are manu- 
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The ſimple gum is a better medicine than any prepara- 
tion from it. It is one of the weakeſt of the deobſtruent 
gums, but it is uſed as a pectoral and an emenagogue. 

BECABUNGA, called alſo anagallis aquatica, berula, 
laver Germanicum, veronica aquatica, WATER PUR Ex, 
WATER PIMPERNEL, and BROOK LIME. The veronica 
becabunga, Linn. 

It is a low creeping plant, with round, thick, ſmooth, 
reddiſh ſtalks, naked and procumbent at bottom, erect at 
the top, clothed with firm, round, juicy leaves, of a dark 
ſhining green colour, ſlightly indented about the edges, 
and ſet in pairs about the joints; from the boſoms of the 
leaves ariſe naked footſtalks, bearing ſpikes of blue flow- 
ers, deeply cut into four ſegments, and followed by tlat- 
tiſh ſeed veſſels. It is found in rivulets and ditches, and 
flowers in June. 

It is a good antiſcorbutic, and in a leſſer degree it poſ- 
ſeſſes the virtues of the cochlearia and naſturtium. It 
hath not the volatility of the cochlearia, nor 1s it pungent 
to the taſte, but rather ſubſaline and bitteriſh than acrid. 
It acts without irritation or pungency, and ſhould be 
eaten plentifully as food, if benefit is expeCted from it. 
BECASSINE. -- The woopcock. 1 

BECHICA, from gn, a cough. Any medicine deſign- 
ed to relieve a cough. It is of the ſame import as the 
word pectoral. | 


Trochiſci Bechici Albi. WHITE PECTORAL TROCHEs- 
now called Trochiſci Amyli. 'TROCHEs of STARCH, 
Ph. Lond. 1788. | 


The London College directs them to be made thus: 
Take of double refined ſugar, a pound and half; of ſtarch, 
an ounce and a half; of liquorice, ſix drams; of Floren- 
tine orrice, half an ounce. All the ingredients being re- 
duced to powder, with the mucilage of gum tragacanth, 
form Ha They may be made, if choſen, without the 
orrice. OY 


Trochiſci Bechici Nigri. BLack PECTORAL 'TROCHEs. 
now called Trochiſci Glycyrrhiza. TROCHES of Li- 
QUORICE. | | 


Take the extract of liquorice, double refined ſugar, of | 


each ten ounces; tragacanth powdered, three ounces. By 
moiſtening with water make troches. 


 Fhus the London College alſo directs theſe to be made, 
but Rhazes was their firſt author. 

They are calculated, by letting them gradually diſſolve 
in the mouth, to ſoften acrid humours, and to abate 
tickling coughs. | 

 BECHITA. ExPECTORATING MEDICINES. 

3 | See Tvs$ILAGO. 

BECUIBA NUX. It is as large as a nutmeg, of a 
browniſh colour, with an oily kernel, in a woody brittle 
huſk. A þalſam is drawn from it, which is held in eſti- 
mation in rheumatiſms. It is brought from Brafil. 
 BEDEGUA. An Arabian name for a ſpecies of 
THIS TLB. | | 

BEDEGUAR. An Arabian name for the ſmall-Spaniſh 
MILK-THISTLE. It is alſo a reddiſh green, ſpongy, hairy 
excreſcence, made by ſmall ichneumon flies on the ſtalks 
of the briar, or the dog-roſe buſh. See CaRDUUs LAc- 
TEUS SYRIACUS—& CYNOSBATOsS. 

BEENEL. An evergreen ſhrub in Malabar. 

BEESHA. A ſpecies of BAMBU. 

BEETLA. See BETLE. 

BEGMA, from gn, a cough. Hippocrates by this 
word means both a cough and the ſpit brought up with it. 

BEGUILL. A fruit about the ſize of an apple, with 
a rough and knotty rind, incloſing a pulp like a ſtraw- 
berry. Raii Hiſt. 5 | | 

BEHEM, or BEHEMEN. BEEN, and BEN, are errone- 
ouſly made to be homonymous with balanus myrepſica. 
The name of this root in Arabic, is behem, or albchem. 

The behem is of two kinds, the white and the red. The 
Greeks uſe the term hermodaQtyls for behem ; both of 
which they deſcribe as the ſame, and as being of two ſorts, 
viz. the white and the red. s 

The glans unguentaria is the Arabian BEN. 

BEHEN ALBUM, called alſo jacea orientalis patula, 


behmen abrad Arabum, raphonticoides lutea, and the true 


white ben, been, or behen of the ancients. ALBUM 


vulg. called allo lychnis ſylveftris, lanaria papaver ſpu- 
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meum, vulg. muſcipula pratenſis veſicaria, SPATLING pon. 
PV, BLADDER CAMPION, Or WHITE BEN. —— Ry 
LIMONIUM, or LIMONIUM MA jus. SEA-LAVEND 
RED BEHEN. | 

Two roots, viz. the red and the white hen, are talked gf 
by the ancients. The white is a long, ſlender, white wy: 
of an aromatic ſmell, and ſharp taſte; it is hard, but dais 
not keep well. It comes from the Eaſt, and is a egg 
of jacea with yellow flowers. The red is a thicker root 
alſo brought from the Eaſt. It is cut in flices, and taſte 
acrid; but the root of the white lychnis is uſed for 


BRU1 
ER, or 


One, 


lavender grows in ſalt marſhes, on ſome of our ſea coaſt 
It hath a thick root that runs deep in the earth, andi 
of an aſtringent quality. 

BEHMEN ABRAD ARABUM. See BEHEN ALRUU 

BEID-EL-OSSAR. An Egyptian plant growing « 
the borders of the Nile. It abounds wirh a milky juice 
uſed to make the hair eaſily ſtrip off from the ſkins thy 
are ſteeped in it. The fruit is incloſed in a down, gr 
a ſort of cotton, which is uſed for making beds nj 
cuſhions. ' 

BEJUIO, called alſo the Habilla de Carthagena, Bray 
of CARTHAGENA. It is a kind of bean in South Americ\ 
and is famed for being an effeCtual antidote againſt the 
poiſon of all the kinds of ſerpents, if a ſmall quaniiy i 


peculiar product of the juriſdiction of Carthagena. 

BELAE. Thus a particular kind of bark is named at 
Madagaſcar. It was firſt preſented by M. Saillant, ty 
the College of Phyſicians at Paris. This bark is thin, 
of a yellowiſh colour externally, reddiſh within, and t 
the taſte flightly bitter and aſtringent. It is ſaid to he of 
conſiderable efficacy in diarrhœas. | 

BELEMNOIDES, Fwy Be, a dart, and ed, 

BELENOIDES. ape. Beloides, and Belmuide, 
alſo called a name for the proceſſus /tyloides. It is allo a 
name of the proceſs at the lower end of the ulna. 

BELESON. BALs ARI. | | 

BELGIS CABELIAU. Coprtisn. 

BELI. See CovALAu. 

BELILIA, called frutex Indicus baccifer. An Indian 
berry-bearing ſhrub; a decoction of which is cooling, 
Rai Hiſt. | 

BELLADONNA. DeapLy NIGHT-SHADE. It is 


the too florid colour of their faces. It is the atropa be- 
ladonna, Linn. See SOLANUM. | 

BELLEGU, BELLEREGI, BELLILEG, BELLE 
RICA. See MyRoBALANI BELLERICI. 

BELLICULUS. A ſpecies of ſhell-fiſh like the PERI- 
WINKLE. 

BELLIDIOIDES. See BELLIs Major. 

BELLIRICUS MARINUS. A ſhell- ſiſn like the pe- 
riwinkle. 

BELLIS. The Dalsv. 

Of this plant there are many ſpecies, and ſeveral other 
plants alſo are called by this name. 

BELLIs Mixon, called alſo conſolida minima, nf"): 
tum minimum, bellis ſylveſtris minor, BRUISEWORT, af 
COMMON DAISY. Bellis perennis, Linn. It is too wel 
known to need a deſcription. Its leaves and flowers looſen 
the belly, are commended in diſorders that ariſe from 
drinking cold liquor while the body was hot. The leave 
are ſlightly acrid, the roots rather more ſo. They hae! 
ſubtle penetrating pungency, that is not hot nor fiery, 
like the contrayerva. The root preſerves this pungent , 
ter when dried, and an extract made with water, or wi 
ſpirit, retains the greateſt part of its virtues. It is an 4 
cellent antiſcorbutic.— That named MaJoR, a 
called conſolida media Lobelii, bellidioides, bellis mn 
caule folioſo major, leucanthemum bellidis facie, buphths f 
mum majus, oculus bovis, OX-EYE, MAUDLIN-WORT, © 
GREAT OX-EYE DAISY. Is the chryſanthemun leucaie 
themum, Linn. a plant with oblong, narrow, deeply 2 
leaves, joined cloſe to the ſtalks, which are Pente 
hairy, branched, and bear on the tops pretty large g ; 
tary flowers, compoſed of white petala, ſet round 4 F 
low diſk. It is perennial, grows wild in corn-fields, | 
in dry paſture grounds. It flowers in May and _— 

The leaves have been in eſteem as diuretic and 9 
aſthmatic. —— CARULEA. FRENCH DAISY. — 
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and the root of the ſea- lavender for the other. This {:,. © 


eaten as ſoon as the bite is received. This bean is the 


thus called ſrom the Italian ladies uſing it to take away 


but 
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les Fl | 
3 III ERA AMERICANA. A ſpecies. of LREUVCAx- 


10M. —— MONTANA FRUTESCENS ACRIS. PEL- 

TORY of SPAIN. | 3 

BELLOCU LUS. A ſort of precious ſtone reſem- 

ng the eye, henee ſuppoſed to be good againſt diſor- 
| of. | 

| cg. So the colic is called when produced by 

d. Beaſts, and even poultry as well as men, are ſub- 

2 to it, if they remain much about ſmelting houſes. 

BELLONIA. Father Plumier called this plant thus in 

"nour of Petrus Bellonius. There is but one ſpecies 

ich is the bellonia fruteſcens folio meliſſæ aſpero; the 

-ubby bellonia, with a rough balm leaf. It is not of 

"te in medicine. Miller's Dict. | 

PELLONIO & BELLONIS. A ſhrub of the cedar 

d. See CEDRUS FOLIO CYPR1. | 

' BELLON. DE AQUAT. An abbreviation of Pz- 

zus BELLONIUS DE AQUATILIBUS. 

BELLOSTI PILULA, BELosrT's PiLLs. R Hydrar- 

uri purificati, 3 iv. in ſyr. e ſpin. cervin. 3 j. extinct. 

*in. jalapii & pulv. coloeynth. aa 3 j. maſſa cujus cap. 3 

F. 248 vel Pp quaq. nocte. | | 

[| PELMUSCUS. See ABELMOSCH. 

| Ons see BELEMNOIDES. 

BELOERE. An Indian evergreen plant. The 

eds purge moderately, but the leaves roughly. Ran 


iſt, 

BELULCUM, from Beavg, an arrow or dart, and era, 
1 He An inſtrument for extracting darts or arrows. 
BELLUTTA US} AMPACAM. The name of a large 
tee in Malabar, The root powdered and taken with gin- 
er promotes ſweat. A decoction of the leaves is a good 
wectorant. Raii Hiſt. See AMELPODI. 

BELUZAAR. The Chaldee word for ANTIDOTE. 
BELVEDERE. A ſpecies of CHENOPODIUM, which 
e; alſo the Italian name for the /copuria. _ 

BELZOF. GUM BENJAMIN, and its tree. See 
BELZOINUM. BENZ OIN UR. | 
BELZUAR MINERALE. See BEZZOAR FoOsSILE, 
BELZ UR. Foſſile mineral. | 
BEM-CURINI. A ſpecies of CARIM-CURINI. 
| BEM-TAMARA. The EGYPTIAN BEAN. See FA- 
A /EGYPTIA. 

BEN, alſo called balanus myrep/ica, glans unguentaria, 
ur ben, nux unguentaria moris, Coatlis. The OILY ACORN, 
ILY NUT, or BEN NUT. 

| It is a whitiſh nut, of the ſize of a ſmall filbert, round- 
Ih, triangular, with a kernel covered with a white ſkin, 
produced by a middle-fized tree, reſembling the birch. 
It grows ſpontaneouſly in the Eaſt Indies and America 
Fe have them alſo from Arabia. 

Theſe kernels have a nauſeous bitter, oily taſte, are 
Purgative, occaſion a nauſea and gripes: on expreſſion 
cy yield one fourth their weight of a yellow oil almoſt 
Inipid and flavourleſs; the nauſeous bitter remains behind, 
"015 not ſoluble in oily menſtrua. This oil does not 
pow rancid by long keeping, as is common with expreſſed 
bis, on account of which it is uſed as the baſis of odori- 
ous unguents and perfumes. It is impregnated with 

* odour of jeſſamine, and other flowers, by ſtratifying 
mem with cotton dipped in the oil, and repeating the 
Proceſs with freſh flowers, until the oil becomes ſuſſi- 
Kntly odorous, after which it is ſqueezed out from the 
ker on in a preſs. It is alſo a name of the behem. 
| ale ſays that the lignum nephriticum is the wood of 
ite which bears theſe nuts. 

„ere is another ſpecies of ben, much larger than the 

0 Monardus calls it hex magnum, ſeu avellana pur- 
ite the GREAT BEN or PURGING FIL BERT It purges 


ad vomits v; 
Nan \ iolently. 


* H. The Arabic name ſor ſmall puſtules which 
TIRE after ſweating. _ 3 
aer w CTA, Aqua. Formerly the agua calcis 
TOW 2 thus called. It was the name of a water 
1 ſerpyllum, and alſo of the vinuin bene- 
erde ra, AA CompogrTA. i. e. Ad. CALcls. 
ur. e CATx. — HERBA. The HERB BEN- 


5 
NNEDICTUM LIGNUM. See GUALACUM. — 
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of CHRYSANTHEMUM, =—— Majo RAMOSA' 
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OLEUM. See LATERITIUM OLEUM. — VINUM. See 
ANTIMONIALE VINUM. 8 
BENEDICTUS LAPIS. A name for the Philofo- 
pher's ſtone. 
BENEOLENTIA. SWEET SMELLING MEDICINES. 
BENGALLE INDORUM. See CAssuMMUNTIAR. 
BENGEEIRI. A ſpecies of EVERGREEN INDIAN RI- 
CINUS, which grows in Malabar, &c. Raii Hitt. 
BENINGANIO. A fruit which grows in the bay of 
St. Auguſtine : it is of, the ſize of a lemon, red without, 
and prateful to the ſtomach. Raii Hiſt. | 


BEN-KADALI. A ſpecies of KADALL. | 

BENZOE, BENzZOIFERA, and BENZZOIN. GUM BEN- 
JAMIN and its TREE. | 

BENZOINUM, called alſo a dulcis, aſſa odorata, 
belzoe, Benjoinum, liquor ſyrenaicus, vel cyreniacus, balxoi- 
num, benjovinum, GUM BENJAMIN. It is a concrete reſin- 
ous juice, obtained from a middle- ſized tree, with leaves 
like the bay-leaves, but not ribbed, and falling off in 
winter, bearing flattiſh nuts, the ſize of nutmegs, whoſe 
fleſhy covering is externally rough and hairy. It 1s a na- 
tive of the Eaſt Indies and of North America, particu- 
larly of Virginia and Carolina ; but it is only brought 
from the Eaſt Indies: it grows in open ground with vi- 


laurus benzoin, or laurus foliis enervis ovatis utrinque 
acutis integris annuis, redolens benzoinum, floribus par- 
vis luteis, baccis nigricantibus, Linn. The Benjamin 
tree. But the laſt diſpenſatory of the Edinburgh college, 


ſays it is the terminalia, benzoin, * lanccolatis, Linn. 


And Curtis, in his Catalogue of the Britiſh Medicinal 


Plants, &c. in the London Botanic Garden, ſays it is 
the croton benzoe. The leaves and the bark ſmell like 
the gum; and to rectified ſpirit of wine they give out a 
reſin, like the Benjamin;. but no reſin naturally flows 
from it : the reſin is obtained by incifions made in its 
trunk about the origin of the firſt branches. Some ſay 
it iſſues out from the inciſions made only in the bark: 
as it runs out it is white, but ſoon becomes yellowith, 
reddiſh, or browniſh. It is brought into Europe in brit- 
tle maſſes, compoſed partly of white, and partly of yel- 
lowiſh or light brown pieces. The white pieces are call- 
ed benzoe amygdaloides, and-are reckoned the bet 
they are hard, ſolid, ſhining, tranſparent, and poſſeſs a 
very fragrant {ſmell : this gum-reſin hath but little taſte, 


is very fragrant if rubbed or heated, and is leſs heating 
than moſt of the other balſams. | „ 

If pure, it totally diſſolves in rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 
By digeſtion it imparts to water much of its fragrance and 
pungency: the filtered liquor, gently exhaled, leaves a cryſ- 
talline matter, of a feemingly ſaline nature, amounting to 
an eighth part of the whole. 


Flores Benzoini. FLOWERS of BENJAMIN. 


They partake of the fragrance of the reſin; diſſolve in 
ſpirit of wine, and with the aſſiſtance of heat, in water 
alſo, from which they are prevented from ſeparating, if 
as much ſugar is added as will give the confiftence of 
ſyrup to the water. | Fs 

The College of Phyſicians of London, in their Phar- 


macopœia, order the flowers of Benjamin under the title 


of FLoREs BENZOES. Flowers of Benjamin, to be thus 


raiſed. 

Take of Benjamin in powder, one pound, put it into 
an earthen pot placed in ſand; and with a flow fire ſub- 
lime the flowers into a paper cone, fitted to the pot. If 
the flowers ſhould be of a yellow colour, mix them with 
white clay, and reſublime them, only a ſmall portion 
ſhould be put in at a time, and the heat be very gentle. 


ZOES COMPOSITA. Compound tinfture of Benjamin, 
formerly balſamum traumaticum, in the following 
form. | 

Take of Benjamin three ounces; ſtorax ſtrained two 
ounces ; balſam of Tolu one ounce; Socotorine aloes half 
an ounce reCtified ſpirit of wine two pints—digeſt with 
a gentle heat for three days, and ſtraw. 
| 2 P Oleum 


BENIVI ARBOR, The BENIAMIN- 
BENIVIFERA, TREE, and the 
BENJOINUM, & BEN JOIVVM. ( GUM. See BEN» 
BEN JULI. ZOINUM. 


gour in England. According to Weſton, the tree is the 


tmpreſling the palate with a ſlight ſweetiſhneſs ; its ſmell 


Ph. Lond. 1788.—They alſo order a TIxcruRA BEN- 
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Oleum Benzoini. OIL of BENJAMIN. 


If the powdered Benjamin is expoſed to a gentle heat in 
a retort, it melts and ſends up the flowers; after which 
a thin oil riſes, which is yellowiſh, ſlightly empyreuma- 
tic, and mixed with an acidulous liquor called the ſpirit 
of Benjamin; then follows a thick butyraceous matter. 


The thin oil re-diſtilled with water loſes its taint, and now 


ſmells agreeably of the Benjamin, and ſeems to be of the 
ſame nature as eſſential oils; and yet the Benjamin itſelf, 
when diſtilled in water, yields no eſſential oil. 


* 


Tinctura Benzoini. The 'TINCURE of BENJAMIN. 
Take of gum Benjamin four ounces, and reCtified ſpirit 
of wine a pint. Digeſt three or four days in a ſand-heat, 
and ſtrain off the tinCture. 


Lac Virginalis. VIRGIN's MILK. 
To twenty ounces of pure water, add one ounce of the 
tincture of Benjamin; and if more water is neceſſary to 
render the mixture milky, add it. c 


The MAGISTERY of BENJA- 
| MIN. 5 | 
Tf the lac virginalis be permitted to ſtand ſome time, 
the Benjamin precipitates in the form of a white magiſte- 
ry. This magiſtery is the Benjamin in its whole ſubſtance, 


Magiſterium Benzoini. 


and is preferred by ſome to the flowers ; but the flowers, 
It is extracted from the yellow rind of the fruit by f:# 


are only the ſaline part of the gum with ſome of its frag- 
rance, and it is the reſinous part that is molt diſpoſed to 
be precipitated from ſpirit by water. 

The principal uſe of the gum Benjamin is in perfumes 
and as a coſmetic. It approaches in virtues and fragrance 
to the ſtorax aud balſam 'Volu. It is uſeful in aſthmas and 
other diſorders of the breaſt, for removing obſtructions 
and promoting expectoration, in which intentions the 
flowers are given from grs. iv. to xv. the flowers are alſo 
a powerful errhine. The tincture may be given in doſes 
from twenty to eighty drops, but is chiefly uſed to make 
the ſkin ſmooth, and to clear it; and to ſcent waſh-balls. 
The lac virgin. muſt be uſed when a roughneſs or blotches 
and venereal ſpots diſcolour the ſkin and render it un- 
ſightly : it may be rubbed on gently every day with a ſoft 
rag: it renders the face and arms agreeably ſmooth. 

Draughts are made with the gum itſelf by rubbing it 
with gum Arabic as follows: | | 

R Gum benzoes ſubtil. pulv. 3 i. gum. arab. 2 i. ſpt. 
vin. ten. 3 ij. aq. puræ 3 ij. m. | 

The flowers of Benjamin, are manifeſtly a ſaline ſub- 
ſtance of the acid kind, of conſiderable acrimony, and 
{timulant power. 'They have been recommended as a 
pectoral; but Dr. Cullen has employed them in ſome 
aſthmatic caſes without effect, half a dram appeared to 
be heating and hurtful. Mat. Medica. 

BER. The name of a tree growing in the Eaſt Indies 
and bearing a fruit like a jujeb. 5 

BERBERI. According to Athenzus it is the name of 
a ſhell in which pearls are found. | 

BERBERIS, called alfo oxyacantha Galeni, ſpina acida, 
creſpinus, berbaris, PIPERIDGE or PIPERAGE BUSH, and 
BARBERRVYV. The berber:s vulgaris, Linn. 

It is a large prickly buſh, with brittle branches, covered 
with an aſh- coloured bark, under which lies another of a 
deep yellow colour; the leaves are ſmall, ſmooth, rather 
oval, of a pale green colour, finely ſerrated about the 
edges; the flowers are yellow, monopetalous, ſtanding in 
cluſters on the top upon naked foot-ſtalks, followed by 
oblong red berries, containing in each generally two ſeeds : 
ſome of the individuals have no ſeeds in their berries 
and ſometimes berries with and without ſeeds are found 
on one buſh. It grows wild on chalky hills, flowers in 
May, and its fruit ripens in September. 

Ihe fruit is a mild reſtringent acid, uſeful in hot bilious 
diſorders, and colliquative putrid diſpoſitions in the hu- 
mours. The leaves have the ſame virtues as the berries, 
but in leſs degree. The inner yellow bark is auſtere and 
bitteriſh, gently purgative, and uſeful in the jaundice. 
The bark of the root is mildly aſtringent. Theſe barks 
do not keep long, and are beſt uſed in infuſions, one 
ounce of bark to a pint of water. a 


Sal Eſſent. Be rberis. ESSENTIAL SALT of BARBERRIES. 
Digeſt two ounces of lemon-juice with two pints of the 
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juice of barberries in a ſand heat for two days, after which 


the joints and relaxes their ligaments. Generally 35 df. 


BER 


evaporate the liquor to one half, then ſet it in a cola celly 
a few days and the falt will concrete; when the ſalt cei 
to ſhoot, evaporate again, and more ſalt will be obtaing 
Simon Paull: calls this the tartar of barberries. 


Gelatina Berberorum. The JELLY of BaRzrrays; 


To a pound of barberries, picked clean from their 1, 
add a pound of white ſugar, boil them with a gentle hey 
to a due conſiſtence, then preſs the jelly through a fan 
cloth. 

BERDIRAMON. See BISTORTA. 

BEREDRIAS. The name of an ointment mention 
in Aetius. 

BERENI SECUM. See ARTEMISIA. 

BERENICE. AMBER. 

BERENICIUM. A ſpecies of nitre mentioned by 
Galen. | 

BERETINUS FRUCTUS. A fruit found inthe) 
lacca Iflands. 

BERGAMOTE, or BERGamoT. It is a ſpecies g 
citron, produeed at firſt caſually by an Italian's vraftin 
a citron on the ſtock of a hergamot pear-tree, whence th 
fruit produced by this union participated both of d 
citron-tree and the pear-tree. The fruit hath a fine tafs 
and ſmell, and its eſſential oil is in high eſteem as 
fume. | 
The eſſence of hergamot is alſo called eſſentia di cen 


* 


per. 


cutting it in {mall pieces, then immediately ſqueezing the 
oil out of them into a glaſs veilel. This liquor is an cl. 
rial oil. 

A water is diſtilled from the peel as follows : take % 
outer rind of three bergamots, a gallon of pure prov: li 
rit, and four pints of pure water, draw off a gaben 
balneum Mariæ, then add as much of the beſt wiice iv. 
gar as will be agreeable. Or, 5 

Take of the eſſence of ber gamot three drams ani a ha, 
of rectified ſpirit of wine three pints. of ammonia pre- 
pared a dram, diſtil off three pints in a balncun 
Mariz. | 0 

BERIBERIA. Dr. Aitkin, in his Elements of Surrerr, 
uſes this word as ſynonymous with cantracburd, Wii 
lee. 

BERIBERI. A ſpecies of palſy common in ſome pars 
of the Eaſt Indies. The name in the language of the 
country ſignifies a Heep. 
was given to this diſeafe becauſe that in it the patients Hen 
to imitate ſheep in lifting their legs when they wall. It 
ſays this pal/y is a kind of trembling, in which there 132 
depravation of the motion and ſenfation of the han and 
feet, and ſometimes of the body. The cauſe is gc 
from expoſing themſelves to the cold vapours of the night 
too ſoon after exerciſe: ö : 

In this caſe a pituitous matter inſinuates itſelf betunt 


proach is gradual; but ſometimes it ſeizes ſuddenly. 

'The ſymptoms are, an univerſal laſſitude, a faulty no 
tion of the hands and feet, and the ſame throbbing tt 
tion is felt in them as is felt in the fingers and toes 1 
cold country in the winter ſæaſon, only the pain is het, 


| 1 3 le 
great; ſometimes the voice is ſo obſtructed as to rende 


articulation difficult. Other ſymptoms occaſionally ate 
but theſe are the chief. 
The cure is tedious. The diſeaſe is not mortal, exceſ 
by ſeizing the muſcles of the breaſt, ſo as to obs 
reſpiration and the voice. | 
In order to the cure, moderate exerciſe, and cle 
are uſeful; the Indians uſe a half-bath made of wat : 
which is boiled an aromatic kind of herb called ec“ 
or, in want of it, camomile and melilot. The affected pa 
are rubbed well with a mixture of the oils of 22 
roſes. Bleeding is not required, but, on the cone 
warm nervous ſtrengthening reſtoratives are to be 2 
now and then a gentle purge may be admitted. Corvich 
tions of ſarſaparilla and guaiacum are alſo of le 
See Bontius de Medicina Indorum. vie 
BERICOCCA.. The ArRIcor. See ARME 
MALA. | 
BERMUDENSES, BAccæ. 
See SAPONARIZ NUCULEZ. _ das is and 
BERMUDIANA. A plant from the Bermu Miller 


. 
BERMUDAS EERAUE 


2 thus named. It hath a flower of the lily e -ntions 


Bontius thinks that this mani | 


B E T 


mentions two ſpecies; but it is not remarkable for any me- 
dical virtues. 


BERNARD 


IA. A plant fo called by Dr. William 
Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Bernard de Jeſſieu, of Paris. 
The male and female are different plants; the male 
ant produces katkins; the female plant produces a fruit 
which reſembles that of the ricinus. Miller takes notice 
of four ſpecies; but they are not uſed in medicine. 
= BERNAVI. An electary mentioned by Proſper Al- 
pinus, in his Work, De Medicina Ægyptiorum. It is 
prepared in India: its compofition is unknown; but very 
extraordinary effects are attributed to it. 
BERNHARDI TESTICULUS. See AsPHoDELUS 


lorxus, that called — EREMITA. See CANCELLUS. 


"BERNICLA. See BRANTA. 
BERRIONIS. CoLorhoN xv, gum juniper, or ver- 


| "ERS. A ſort of electary uſed by the Egyptians for 
W gaicty; it contains opium, and creates a temporary deli- 


4 | " BERULA. BROOK-LIME. See BECABUNGA. . 


—— GALLICA, See SIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 
E BERYTION. The name of a collyrium deſcribed by 
Galen as good againſt an ophthalmia. Alſo of a paſtil 
| againſt the dyſentery. | 
| BES. An eight-ounce meaſure. See CYATHUS. 
BESACHER. A FUNGUS or SPONGE. 
BESASA. WILD RUE. | 
BESL. FASCIC. An abbreviation of 
Faſciculus rariorum. x 
| —— GAzOPHYL. An abbreviation of Gazophylaci- 
um Rerum naturalium Michaelis Ruperti Beſleri. 
— Hor. Eys. An abbreviation of Beſſeri Hortus 
| Tyſtetenſis. | 
' BESLERIA. A plant thus named in honour of Baſi- 
us Beſler, an apothecary at Nuremberg, who was the 
| author of a book called Hortus Eyſtetenſis. Miller takes 
| notice of four ſpecies, but they are not of any medical 
| uſe. | | | 
BESONNA. Rulandus explains it by muſcarum fun- 


Baſilii Beſleri 


of ſome ſort of flies. 

BESSANEN. In Avicenna it is a redneſs of the exter- 
mal parts, reſembling that which precedes the leproſy; it 

occupies the face and extremities. Dr. James thinks it is 
what we call chilblains. 5 

BESTO. A name in Oribaſius for SAXIFRAGE. 

BETA. BEREETS. It is a plant with large, ſmooth, 
| broad ribbed, juicy leaves, and ſlender, ſtriated, branch- 

ed ſtalks, bearing ſpikes of imperfect flowers, followed 
each by a roundiſh, rough, watery ſeed-veſſel. Different 
forts are cultivated for culinary uſes: Linnzus ſuppoſes 
them to be varieties of the wild cet which grows on ſome 
of the ſea-coaſts of England, Holland, &c. There is a 
Vhitiſh-leaved called ſicula or cicla, a green-leaved, and 
a red-leaved ſort, all with long, thick, white-roots; and 
a long-rooted, alſo a turnep-rooted ſort, all over red. 
They are all biennial. 
allo ſicula; is the cicla, beta palleſcens. CoMMonN WHITE“ 
SEETS. —— RUBRA vulg. called alſo BETA NIGRA. 

IURNEP ROOTED RED-BEET, RED ROMAN-BEETS, or 
BEETRAVE. — SYLVESTRIS. WILD-BEETS. There 
ma wild ſort which Dioſcorides calls LIMONIUM. | 

Beets, uſed as food, are difficult of digeſtion, and afford 
ut little nouriſhment. If freely eaten they are laxative 
ind emollient. They give out their virtue to water by 
lung. The red ones give out their colour to ſpirit of 
ries and on expreſſion their colour accompanies their 

The juice of both the kinds has been conſidered as a 
10 ul errhine, occaſioning a copious diſcharge, but 
» Ncezing, but Dr. Cullen ſays in the trials he made, 
hn Jes lnuffed up the noſe gave no large or durable 
Big Ree Mat. Med. The dried red beet roots yield 
= wentieth part their weight of ſugar, and the dried 

te beet roots one tenth. 
14 GG called alſo BETRE, betelc, bethle, Betelle, BEET- 
teu; 2 piper longum foliorum nervis decurrentibus 
75 %% & mollioribus. and bulatwaela. 

: P - lcandent plant, growing in different parts of the 
nil: its 2 it bears a fruit which reſembles a lizard's 
called / talte is agreeable, and in the Malacca iſles is 

ub“ boa. The ancient botaniſts confound its leaf 

© malabathrum. 


7 


Ein 


ICA. PAulI. 


gus. Probably he means a ſponge, which is the nidus 


That named — ALBA, called 


| ZX6GAGROPILA. For that called — 
1 CAPSA ALPINA, ——— PERcI. 


B E Z 


Mixed with other things, 
chew it almoſt continually: 
ſeems to injure their teeth. 

BETONICA, called alſo vetonica cordi, and common 
or WOODY BETONY. The betonica officinalis, Linn. 

It is a low plant, with dark green, oblong, wrinkled 
leaves, that are crenated, hairy, and ſet in pairs, on 
ſquare unbranched ſtalks; bearing thick ſpikes of labiated 
purpliſh flowers, each of which is followed by four ob- 
long triangular ſeeds, incloſed in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild in woody and ſhady places; flowers in June 
and July, in winter it dies to the ground, the roots con- 
tinuing. ' i 

The leaves and tops are agrecably ſcented, but it ſoon 
flies off from the dry herb: to the taſte they are warm, 
rough and bitterith z if powdered they make a good er- 
rYanine. | 

An infuſion of the leaves in boiling water contains all 
the virtue of the herb, and is the beſt preparation of it: 
From large quantities a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is 
obtained by diſtillation. The roots are ſaid to be nauſe- 
ous, bitter, purgative, and emetic; and as a medicine 


very ſimilar to the hellebor. alb. It is alſo a name for a 
ſpecies of ſideritis. 


BE TONICA AQUATIGA. 


as fancy directs, the Indians 
It is gratefully cordial, but 


See ScRorHULARIA, AQUA- 
Hee VERONICA, —— CORONARIA. 


CLovE JuL y FLOWERS. See CARYOPHILLUS RUBER. 


BETTONICA. GREAT WATER-DOCK. 
en The BIncH- TREE. The bctula alba of 

inn. 

It delights in moiſt woods. It hath many flexible bran- 
ches and ſomewhat oval, ſharp-pointed, ſerrated, deep- 
green leaves, hanging on long and weak pedicles, produc- | 
ing ſmall ſcaly cones, which contain little winged ſeeds. 
'The bark.is externally white and chapt, conſiſts of a thick 
brittle ſubſtance, of a dark browniſh red colour, covered 
with three or four whitiſh, very thin, ſmooth, flexible, 
tough, ſemi-tranſparent, membranous coats. 

It this tree is wounded in the ſpring, pretty deeply into 
its trunk, there gradually iſſues a large quantity of a lim- 
pid ſweetiſh juice. It is beſt when drawn from the upper 
part of the tree; ſoon after the leaves have begun to ap- 
pear, the juice loſes its ſweetneſs. 'This juice hath 
been drank as an antiſcorbutic : it ſenſibly promotes 
urine, and freely taken it moves the belly. By fermen- 
tation it becomes a vinous liquor; and inſpiſſated to the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup, it yields a browniſh concrete like 
manna, if ſet in a cool place. 5 | 

The leaves and bark are antiſeptic. the bark is burnt 


to correct bad air, and for this purpoſe it is the next in 
goodneſs to juniper. 


BETULUS. See OsTREA. 

BEX. A COUGH. See Tuss!s. 

BEXUGO. The root of the clematitis Peruviana of 
C. B. one dram of which is enough for a purge. 

BEXUGUILLO. The PERUVIAN IPECACUANHA. 

BEYA. So the alchemiſts call the aqua mercurialis, 
which, in their language, is wife to the gabrien or ſul- 
phur of the philoſophers. _ 

BEZOAR. This is originally a Perſian word, viz. 
BADZCHER, Or LAZCHER, or PAHAZAR, which fignifies 
an antidote, Avenzoar is the firſt who mentions it as a 
medicine, or who gives its hiſtory. | 
' Bexoar ſtones are preternatural or morbid concretions 
formed in the bodies of ſeveral land animals; they are 
compoſed of ſeveral itrata or layers, like an omon. In 
the Hiſt. de VAcad. an. 1703, it is aſſerted that all bezoar 
ſtones are bilious concretions of the reſpective animals 
which afford them. | 

Bezoars may be ranked thus: 1. The true oriental and 
occidental. 2. Such ſtones as are got from animals, and 
reſemble bezoar ; ſuch as thoſe from apes, and even the 
various ſpecies of pearls and crabs ayes. 3. The ſeveral 
ſpecies of foſſile bezoars. 4. Thoſe that have only the 
ſhape, without the virtues of bezoars, ſuch as the human 
calculi in the bladder, kidneys, and gall-bladder ; or in 
the ſame parts of oxen. 5. The zgagropila. which are 
balls formed by hairs collected in the ſtomachs of ſeveral 
animals, eſpecially the ruminating ſorts, and are called 
bulithum or cow's bezoar : the German bezoar is a hairy 
ball taken out of the ſtomach of the rock-goat. See 
GERMANICUM, ſee 
See BEZOAR HYSTRICIS- 
N — QRIENTALIS, 


— RIENTALIS, Called alſo LAPIS BEZO AR, HIR- 
cus BEZOARTICUS, and the ORIENTAL BEZOAR STONE. 
It is ſuppoſed to be produced in the cavity at the bottom 
of the fourth ſtomach of a ſpecies of goat in Perſia called 
parau. It is only found in the old ones, and only in 
thoſe which feed on particular mountains. Though 
theſe are of great value in Europe, they are of greater in 
Perſia, whence we ſuppoſe that they are only artificial 
ones that are brought here. The genuine ones are about 
the ſize of a kidney-bean, generally of an oblong rounded 
figure, but often of other forms, varying according to 
the ſhape of the body over which they are as a cruſt ; for 
all the bezoars, whether animal or foſſil, are formed upon 
a nucleus of one kind or another, as a bit of ſtraw, a 
ſtone, or other matter. 'They have an even ſmooth ſur- 
face, and are of a ſhining olive colour, or of a dark greeniſh 
one. Onbeing broken they appear tobe compoſed ofa num- 
ber of concentrical coats, of which the inner are as ſmooth 
and gloſſy as the outer. In the middle is either a cavity, 
ſome powdery matter, or ſome ſmall pieces of the leaves 
or ſtalks of plants, or other ſuch like ſubſtances. 'The 
ſubſtance included in the bezoar ſhews how it is produced; 
theſe ſolid bodies remaining in the ſtomach may irritate 
its glands, and the lymph continually thickening (toge- 
ther with the juices of the plants on which the animal 
feeds) round theſe bodies, may well be ſuppoſed to form 

the poliſhed layers. | 

The marks of its genuineneſs are, its ſtriking a yellow 
or green colour on white paper that hath been rubbed 
with chalk; a red-hot needle not piercing into it, or oc- 
caſioning any bubbles, but either making no impreſhon 
at all, or at moſt taking off only a little ſcale z and its ſuf- 
fering no diminution of its weight, or diſunion of its parts, 
by ſteeping in water. If on licking it with the tongue a 
powder comes off, it is fictitious. 

The genuine ſtone is without either ſmell or taſte. 
Cartheuſer thinks that they are all fictitious which have a 
ſcent like that of ambergriſe. It is not acted on by ſpirit 
of wine. Its gravity is to that of water nearly as 15 to I. 
Reduced into an impalpable powder, it retains its green- 
iſn hue, which by moiſtening with ſpirit of wine during 
its levigation, is ſomewhat improved. This powder 
gives no tincture to water or to ſpirit, though violently 
agitated in them; but diſſolves almoſt totally in the 
acids of nitre and ſea-ſalt, and efferveſces ſtrongly with 
them; it tinges them of a deep yellow (almoſt red) co- 
lour; the vitriolic acid raiſes a ſlight efferveſcence with 
it, but diffolves very little: vinegar acts on it but very 
little. 1 | 

Notwithſtanding all their boaſted virtues, it is certain 
that they are abſolutely indigeſtible in the ſtomachs of the 
animals in which they are found; and they are equally ſo 
in the human, except when accompanied with an acid 
{ſo that no more can be expected from this concrete than 
from any of the teſtacea that are ſoluble in acids; but it 
is inferior to them, being far leſs abſorbent than they, 
and more difficulty acted on by any acid of either the ani- 
mal or vegetable kinds. 

A great degree of heat will divide the lamina of bezoar 


ſtones; ſometimes they ſeparate in breaking them; and 


if bit between the teeth, the layers will diſunite, if the 
bezoar is good, it ſticks to the teeth like glue. On expoſ- 
ing them to heat they afford an oil and an alcaline falt. 
When this ſtone is powdered for uſe, it muſt be levi- 
gated to an exquiſite fineneſs, with reCtified ſpirit of wine. 
The ſpirit improves its colour. 
This powder was formerly made into balls, which were 


called Gaſcoign balls, from one Gaſcoign their inventor | 


which are at preſent ſold under that name by the trading 
chemiſts, or rather aſophiſticated medicine without bezoar. 

—  OCCIDENTALIsS, called alſo LAPIS BEZOAR, PE- 
RUVIANus, the American or occidental bezoar. 

It is found in the ſtomach of an animal of the ſtag 
kind, which is a native of Peru, and other parts in the 
Spaniſh Welt Indies. Cluſius relates, that a friend of 
his at Peru, who firſt diſcovered this ſpecies, being de- 
firous to know how theſe ſtones were formed in the bo- 
dies of theſe animals, he diſſected one, and found in the 
ſtomach a kind of pouch, where thoſe ſtones are ranged 
in a row like the buttons on a coat. This kind of be- 
zoar is larger than the oriental, it is from the ſize of a 
walnut to that of a hen's egg. Its ſurface is rough, and 
not ſo green as the oriental ſort, being often greyiſh or 
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brown: it is alſo more brittle, and of a looſer texture 
compoſed of thicker coats, and exhibits, when broken, 


a number of fine cryſtalline ſtriæ, curiouſly interwoven 
It is leſs eſteemed than the oriental, though not in the 


* 


leaſt inferior to it as a medicine. — HysSTRIcts, called 


alſo PILA HYSTRICIS, BEZOAR PORCI, LAPIS PORCtyy 
PEDRO DEL PORCo, LAPIs MALACENSIS, the PoRCyptyp 
BEZOAR, Or GALL-STONE. It is found in the gall-blad. 
der of an Indian porcupine, particularly in the Province 
of Malacca it is of a roundiſh figure, and of a pale or 
purpliſh colour, ſometimes betwixt a green and white. 
it is ſoft, ſmooth, and ſlippery to the touch; to the taſt 
it is intenſely bitter, and the water in which it is ſteepe 
ſoon becomes bitter alſo. It does not appear to differ 
from the biliary contretions of an ox or any other animal 
It is rather to be called an ægagropila than a ſtone, as it 
conſiſts of woolly fibres, and a bitter friable matter, har. 
ing neither laminæ nor membranes. — SIMLE, or LA. 
PIS sIuIx, the BEZOAR of the MONKEY. Stones of this 
kind are found in the ſtomachs of certain monkeys in 
Brazil, and the Eaſt Indies, but which very rarely pro. 
duce them. They are about the ſize of hazel nut, 
harder than the oriental bezoar, of a dark green colour 
almoſt black. Their ſcarcity renders them coſtly, and 
they are rarely to be met with.——Foss1LE. Fogsss 
BEZOAR. It is a ſmall hollow body from Italy, found in 
ſand and clay pits, of a purple colour, with a rough ſur. 
face, the ſize of a walnut, and light. When broke, it is 
found to be an irony cruſt, containing in its hollow a fine 
greeniſh white earth reſembling pale bezoar. The earth 
1s uſed and not the ſhells. It ſeems to. be of the nature 
of bole armoniac. It is alſo called BEZOAR MIxERALE, 
TERRA SICULA, LAPIS BEZAHAN, SICULUS ALBUS, BEL- 
ZUAR MINER. SICILIANA, MINERAL BEZOAR, and $St- 
CILIAN EARTH. They ſeem chiefly to be a ſpecies of 
calcareous earth. See Edwards's Elements of Foſlilogy, 
—— M1cRocosMICUM, called alſo calculus humanus, the 
calculus of the human bladder. | 

It is various in its degrees of hardneſs, as well as in its 
ſize and figure. It has been uſed in the place of other 
more coſtly ſorts. — ANIMALE. ANIMAL BETOAR. 
Take the whiteſt calcined hartſhorn, levigated to the 
greateſt ſubtility, pour on it drop by drop, the ſpirit of 
vitriol, to form it into a paſte to be made into balls. 

he liver and heart of vipers powdered, is called ani- 
raal bezoar. Bovinus, called alſo LAPIs ALCHEROx. 
The Portugueſe call it MESANG DE VACA. It is a lone 
found in the gall-bladder of a bull. MINERALE. See 
BEZO AR FOSSILE; alſo the BEZZOARTICUM MINERALE, 
below; alſo AMMIT Es. 

 BEZOARDICA RADIX. See ConTRAYERYVA. 

BEZOARDICUM JOVIALE. BEZOAR with TIN. 

Take the regulus of antimony three ounces, pure tin 
two ounces, muriated quickſilver five ounces; melt the 
regulus in a crucible, then put to it the tin, fo as to 
make a new regulus, to which, after being levigated, add 
the muriated quickſilver, and diftil the mixture in a fe- 
tort. Let the butter which riſes, be fixed, by three fe. 
peated diſtillations, with thrice its weight of the ſpirit of 
nitrez then calcine the powder, and throw it, hilt. 
ignited, into a proper quantity of ſpirit of wine, and dry 
it for uſe. | : 

This differs very little from the anti-hecticum Poter', 
and it 1s a mere calx, and might as well be prepared by 
ſimple deflagration with nitre. 


ALIS. 

BEZOARTICUM, BEZOAR TI; that is poſſeſſed of 
the virtues of bezoar. ” : 
MinzxALE. Drop the butter of antimony into 
three times its weight of the ſpirit of nitre, diſti] them 
in a retort; at firſt the marine acid ariſes with a little ; 
the nitrous ſpirit, and is the ſpiritus nitri bezoarticus We 
diſtillation being continued until a dry white mals tet 
mains, which muſt be calcined in a crucible, in a nabe 
fire, heated to an almoſt white heat, and ſo kept for ha 
an hour. RR 

The common calx of antimony generally ſupplies ! 
place, for like that calx it is abſolutely inert. - 

BEZOARTICUS Sr. NitRt. See BEz0ARTICT: 


MineR ALE. | . 
BEZ OAS. It is a name given to many chemical p 


BEZOARDICUS PULVIS. See BEZOAR Orin 
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BAN CA ALEXANDRINA. See AI BU HIsPA- 


bid LIA. See PIMPERNELLA. Ray fays it is 
e plantago anguſti folio ſerrata, of Cluſius and Patkin- 


Pam[TORIUS MUSCULUS. See AppvucrtoR 
debt, or RECTUS INTERNUS OCULI. 

1BULUS LAPIS. See PUMEX. 

| pCAUDALD vel INTRICATUS MUSCULUS. 
ee TRICEPS AURIS. | 

31C0EPS MUSCULUS, from bis and caput. A dou- 
L--headcd muſcle. | 

Joux, called alſo BICEPS INTERN USHUMERI; 
d. Hunter calls it BICEPS FLEXOR. It riſes by two 
143, one of them, which is a ſlender tendon, from the 
wermoſt part of the glenoid cavity; it runs acroſs, with- 
| the cavity of the joint, under the ligament of the ar- 


, and going down grows fleſhy. The ſecond head 
© from the extremity of the coracoid proceſs, runs 
Lv the axilla, and Joins the firſt, forming a tendon, 
nich ſinks between tis interſtices of the muſcles, to be 
ſerted into the tubercle on the inſide of the radius. 
bis muſcle, beſides being a flexor, acts as a rotator of 
e radius, when the hand is prone. This muſcle ſends 
r an aponeuroſis towards the inſide of the arm, which 
commonly what is wounded when the tendon is ſaid to 
 pricked by bleeding. This aponeuroſis was firſt noticed 
y Cowper. I» | 
| _— EXTENSOR. This muſcles riſes by two heads, 
ke longer taking its origin from near the neck of the os 
umeri, runs between the teres major and minor, down 
he back part of the arm, and joins the ſhort head which 
les on the outhde of the deltoid, and is inſerted into the 
lecranum. ' 

— FEMoRIs. This muſcle hath two heads, the 
bnger riſes in one maſs with the ſemitendinoſus, but 
ning advanced a little way they part; they ariſe from 


Iceys advances it becomes fleſhy. Between the * 
ich the ſemitendinoſus, the veſſels lie in the ham. The 
bort head riſes from the linea aſpera, between the in- 
rtion of the hiceps and the origin of the vaſtus externus. 
he two heads join, and are inſerted into the ſuperior 
pphyſs, or outer part of the fibula. It bends the tibia, 
Aud partly rotates the leg by turning the foot outwards. 
OWper. 8 | | f | 
VICHICHIF. An epithet of certain pectorals, or 
ther troches, deſcribed by Rhazes, which were made 


f 11quorice, &c. 


| BICHOS. A Portugueſe name for the worms which 
ct under the toes of the people in the Indies, and which 
e deſtroyed by the oil of the caſhew nut. 

BICION. See Vicra. 


dee Hyolprs os. 
BICORNIS. A muſcle is ſo called when it hath two 


"mmations z alſo a name of the flexor carpi radialis, 

ud of the extenſor carpi radialis. 

| 5 PISCIs.- The CUCKOLD FISH. 

Mörse ES. See MoLaREs. | 

. 7. called alſo verbaſine, verbeſina, c annabina 

L "ys epatorium, aquatile, eupatorium arabum, cera- 

a 41 WATER HEMP AGRIMONY, WATER AGRI- 

i f rags AGRIMONY, and WATER HEMP. 

. * oblong acuminated leaves, deeply indented, 

Neun 3 pedicle, and the pedicles in pairs; the 

X pur ol M 5 ſtand in the umbel-like cluſters, conſiſt 

dels win K culi ſet in ſcaly cups, followed by oblong 
% 6 with down. It is perennial, grows wild by 

The le nvers and ditches, and flowers in July. 

iter ta ves have a light agreeable ſmell, and pungent 
n aperient, corroborant, and of ſome effi- 

complaints ; powerful againſt the ſcurvy 

$ ſwellings of the feet. An infuſion in 

drank freely, is the beſt method of uſing 


le juice of the freſh h 
8 wo ounces: large 


of &dematoy 

001 

10 ing Water, 
m. 


erb may be taken in doſes from 
r doſes operate by vomit and 


The root 
ot purges | F 
— Area rongly 


RTICA, p See ACMELLA. 
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«ulation, paſſes in the groove between the two tuber- 


be protuberance of the iſchium, on its back part, as the | 


BICORNE OS, from bis, double, and cornu, horned. 


Bit 


BIENNIALIS. BIEXXIAT. Herbs are ſaid to be 
biennial when their roots continue two years. | 

BIFOLIUM, alſo called ophrys, ophris, orchis bifolia, di- 
dyme, ordinary WOOD BIFOIL, and COMMON TWAY-BLADE., 

The root is ſlender, but much branched, it ſends up 
one ſtalk with two leaves from its ſides, «that are large, 
oval, and full of nerves; the flowers grow on ſpikes at 
the top, they are roundiſh, and of a dull green colour. 
It is found in woods and other ſhady places, and flowers 
in June; and ranked among the agglutinant aſtringents. 
Miller's Bott. Off. | | 
: 1 A name given to muſcles that have two 

ellies. | 

BIGNONIA. 80 Tournefort called this plant in me- 
mory of the Abbe Bignon. It is the TRUMPET-FLoOWER, or 
SCARLET JESSAMINE. Miller, in his Dictionary, enume- 
rates eleven ſpecies, but they are of no value in medicine. 

BIHAL. An American name of a plant whoſe flower 
is like a lily; there are two ſpecies of them, but not uſed 
in medicine. Miller's Dict. ; 

BILADEN. STEEL or IRON. 

BILIARIA ARTERIA. The BILIIAR V ARTERY. 
When the hepatic artery hath advanced as far as the ve- 
ſicula fellis, it gives out the b:/iaria, which accompanies 
the two cyſtic branches in the gall-bladder, and then is 


loſt in the great lobe of the liver. See HEPATICA AR- 


TERIA. 


BILIMBI. A tree of about eight or ten feet high, 
which Bontius calls BILLING-BING; and by the Europeans 
it is named malus Indica, fructu pentagono. 

It is cultivated in the gardens in Malabar, bears flowers 
and fruit all the year. The juice of the root is cooling; 
expreſſed from the fruit cures the itch, and ſeveral other 
{kin diſeaſes, if applied by laying on linen cloths that 
have been dipped in it. Inwardly taken, it abates the 
gripes and a diarrhoea. The ripe fruit is eaten as a de- 
e the unripe made into a pickle for the uſe of the 
table. | | 


There is another ſpecies called nebi-pouli, or bilimbialtera 
ſpecies of the nebi-pouli is called ala- 


minor. The male 
oli. Rai Hiſt. 
BILIS, called alſo FEL, BILE, and GALL. 


It is a bitter viſcid juice, ſecreted from the blood in the 


liver, and collected in the receptacle known by the name 
of gall-bladder. The blood collected from the adjacent 
abdominal viſcera, is thrown into the vena portæ in the 
liver, which ramifying through this viſcus, carries the 
blood, charged with biliary matter, fit to be ſecreted, to 
its ultimate branches, from which the b/c is emptied into 
the beginnings of the biliary ducts, called bori pilarii, and 
by them is conveyed into the duCtus hepaticus; this duct 
paſſes on a little way, then enters into the ductus commu- 
nis choledochus, whence the ble is partly diſcharged into 
the duodenum, and partly regurgitated into the duCtus 
cyſticus, then falling into the gall-bladder, it remains 
there until it is wanted; by lodging there ſome time it is 
alſo more perfected, for being at reſt its thinner parts are 
exhaled, tranſudes, or are reabſorbed, and the reſt becomes 


. thicker, more acrid, increaſes in bitterneſs, and the 
| depth of its colour. 


The hepatic bile, before it is mixed with the cyſtic, in 
every reſpect reſembles lymph, that is ſub-alcaline and 


rather oily; it continually paſſes into the duodenum, but 


the cyſtic, only as required. 

The b'ile is formed from the blood in the ſecretory veſ- 
ſels of the liver. It is of a ſaponaceous quality; ten parts 
out of twelve is water. By analyſis fix pounds of ox-gall 
was found to contain eighty ounces of water, three ounces 
and two drams of oil, twenty-four drams of volatile, and 
five of a fixed ſalt. | 

It is the leaſt putreſcent of any juice in the body; it 
uſe is to mix the chyle, to ſupport the periſtaltic motion 
of the inteſtines, ae! to aſſiſt in completing the digeſtion. 
When the ſtomach is full, the cyſtic he is more copiouſly 
diſcharged into the duodenum ; when it is empty the he- 
patic more freely into the gall-bladder. 


© This ſaponaceous juice reſiſts acidity, and corrects it in 


the bowels z it eaſily mixes with water; renders oily 
mucous, and viſcid 5 7% miſcible alſo with that flu 
and if rubbed with reſinous gums, attenuates them. 
ſhort, there is ſcarce an animal or vegetable ſubſtance that 
it will not diſſolve. When drove through the warm veſ- 
ſels with the blood, it neceſſarily produces its effects 
2 there; 


— 


1 


„ tal ail 


P 


there; ſo that the blood, in a ſhort time, is quite diſ- | fevers, the b:/: becoming putrid, acquires a ma] 
ſolved, and a dropſy the natural conſequence of a jaun- | quality; in the beginning of the acceſs it ruſhes 
dice. Newmann ſays that it contains no alkaline ſalt, rh and in large quantities, into the membranes of the du. 
and it is not a ſoap. The livers of infants are very large, denum, as is ſufficiently proved by the dry cough n 
and their be, though ſecreted in a confiderable quantity, oſcitation, ſuffocation, anxiety, diſtenſion of the p wh, 
et is frequently almoſt inert; whence acidity prevails dia, pain, nauſea, - vomiting, and white urine» _ 
in their firſt paſſages, and other ill effects of indigeſtion Pathol. de Febrif. And Hoffman obſerves, that « co 
attend. An exceſſive uſe of acids, by overcoming rupted bie renders all fevers worſe; alſo that fre; 5 
the qualities of the 57/8, induces indigeſtion. The le, tions generated, cauſe the returns of inter mite. 
in common with all bitters, neutralizes acids by mixture, whence it is obvious why evacuants, which operate wit, 
and is itſelf neutralized by them; and when the he tends [out irritation, and ſuch medicines as oppoſe putrefacti 
to putreſcency, the native vegetable acids are its beſt re- as the bark, &c. are the beſt for removing they, | 
ſtorers. [is certain that in fevers the 5% is not only plentich 
The gall-ſtones formed in the gall-bladder, are not of generated, but is alſo peccant in its quality, whene,,j 
a cretaceous nature, but are merely coagulated b:/e; this not duly evacuated, muſt be productive of many di. 
is plain from their unctuous inflammable nature. agreeable ſymptoms; from which cauſe the importance 
It is obſerved, that the gall of ſmall animals is ſtronger |a ſoluble belly in febrile diſorders. From a faulty li; 
and more ſubtile than that of the larger kinds, whether |the inteſtines, when a fever attends, is often owing te 
on land or in the water; and, of land animals, that of aphthæ, inflammation in the fauces, purple ſpots in th 
the hawk and ſerpent; of water, that of the pike and eel Kin, eryſipelatous diſorders, hxmorrhages, Giarthay 
15 the moſt active. N „ | | | | 
Beſides its uſe in the animal ceconomy, and in various Such is the importance of the bile in our conſtituty. 
manufactories, it is an article of ſome value in the materia | and the ill conſequences of an error in it, that ever i 
medica; and, from its manifeſt properties, ſeems to be | is deſirable, by which our knowledge of its nature, d 
entitled to more notice in the practice of medicine. can be promoted. Sce SICK-HEAD below in the arcs 
The gall of oxen inſpiilated to an extract, hath been |CEPHALALGIA. 8 ö 
commonly that which was uſed; it prevents milk from Haller's Phyſiology, in the chap. on the Liver. Þ. 
turning ſour in the ſtomach, and reſolves it when coagu-|civals Ef. Med. and Exp. Fordyce's Elements of tte 
lated. An extract made by the evaporation of its humi- Practice of Phyſic, part i. Macbride's Exp. Es. The 
dity, in balneum Mariæ, until it can be rolled into pills, | Appendix to Sir John Pringle's Diſcaſes of the Ar; 
may be given to children in doſes of one grain, three times |Maclury's Experiments on the Human Bile, De Coe, &. 
a day, and to adults three or four grains at each doſe. | BILIUSUS FEBRIS. The BILIous FEVER called 
When adminiſtered elyſterwiſe, half a dram may be uſed | the MARSH, REMITTENT, AUTUMNAL REMITTING, a 
at a time. This extract is an excellent bitter of the ſti- CAMP FEVER, Febris flava; febris maligna Barhatn 
mulating and reſolvent kind, and in want of appetite, or is. 
other diſorders, from a deficiency of bile in the firſt paſ-| When a fever is accompanied with b1/;945 diſcharges iy 
ſages, this animal bitter is likely to be more uſeful than |vomit or itool, whether it be continual, intermittent, u 
the vegetable kinds. The beſt ſucceſs hath followed its | remittent, it is called þ:/:0us. It is an inſtance of tl: ty 
uſe in obſtructions of the abdominal viſcera, promoting |phus icterodes of Dr. Cullen. Sce his Noſology. Ink 
urine, and the menſes; and if this is not thought ſuth- Firſt Lines, vol. 1. he obſerves that the typhus is a gen 
ciently efficacious, the gall of eels and pikes may be ſub-|that comprehends ſeveral ſpecies z that theſe, howere 
ſtituted in its ſtead 3 with this, Boerhaave tells us that he fare not well aſcertained by obſervation z many of the dit 
hath frequently cured ricketty children, whoſe bell es were [ferent caſes do not imply any ſpecitic difference, and im 
hard and very much ſwelled. Theſe more acrid kinds |to be merely varieties, ariſing from a different degree d 
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alſo deſtroy warts if now and then applied thereto. _ power in the cauſe, from different circumſtances Oi the 
A ſenſe of weight in the ſtomach is owing to the want climate or ſeaſon in which they happen, or from Ciſtorent 


of the ſolvent there, which ſhould digeſt the food. : circumſtances in the conſtitution of the perſons ad 
A defect of bile diſpoſes the body to various diſeaſes, [One effect ariſing from theſe circumſtances in the c. 
as hypochondriac, cachectic, &c. Fernelius, in his Pa- ititution of the perſons affected, is an unuſual quaniiy d 
thology, ſays, that many have died from this cauſe alone. [bile appearing in the courſe of the diſeaſe; v 
When, from its defect, a coſtiveneſs is induced, theoleur | almoſt a diſtinguiſhing character of intermittent 245 
ricini is of ſingular ſervice, it ſhould be followed with |but if it ſhould appear with a continued fever, it cu 
nitrous and ſaponaceous medicines, and the Bath water [only be conſidered iu ſuch a cafe as a coincidence, 0 
may finiſh a cure. | to the ſtate of the ſeaſon, producing no diſlerent ip: 
When the be offends by its acrimony, producing too | or fundamental diſtinction, but merely a variety 0 
frequent and copious diſcharges by ſtool, the oleum ricini | diſeaſe. © . | 
will be more ſafe and effectual in correcting it than any | In Britain, it generally prevails after hot weather; i 
of the other uſual means; and here alſo a finiſh may be hot countries it is moſt frequent in damp narily 
given to the cure by the uſe of Bath water. Here oranges |and after great rains, that are ſucceeded by great d, 
and ripe fruits are uſeful if freely eaten. In both fituations, they who are expoſed to dam « 
When bile in the ſtomach offends, it cauſes chillineſs, to the night air, are moſt ſubject to it. "1 
or ſhivering, anxiety, and thiverings z here too, the oleum] Beſides the cauſes in general of fevers, it is occlt 
ricini purges without irritating, powerfully obtunds the [by a copious ſecretion of the þ1/io:es fluid, which jo. 
acrimony of the bile, and by moderating the fever, which into the duodenum and ſtomach, where, by its crit 
almoſt always attends this caſe, it proves a moſt ſpeedy ſit ſtimulates and produces inflammation, whenc* * 
remedy. | ſymptoms proper to this fever ariſe. ; E: 
If acidity prevails, and the ble is ſour, abſorbents and | Beſides the uſual ſymptoms of fever, there is an * 
rhubarb will be proper; alſo magneſia alba, eſpecially if ordinary inquietude and anguiſh, a burning heat, c 
coſtive. If the ſtomach is loaded, give a vomit. To pre- algia, nauſea, vomiting or purging, or both, and there 
vent acidity, ſtrengthen with bark bitters and chalybeates. |a diſcharge of bile. The thirit, in this ditcaty 1 
In cafe of viſcid mucus offending the ſtomach, repeat-ceſſive, and the dejection of ſpirits equally ſo the 1. 
ed vomits and bark, with occaſionally aromatics to ſtimu- | is ſmall but quick, ſometimes it remits very lend ie 
late that organ, are neceffary. At intervals R. tinct. others the remiſſious are very obſcure; and at laſt an 
aloes, cochl. magn. hora ante prandium, vel pil. ex aloe ſlammation of the bowels comes on. | 10 ö 
cum myrrha q. ſ. 5 If the evacuations are cadaverous, death uſual 
If there is a putrid tendency from ſalted meats, &c. hand, and an involuntary diſcharge of the cxcreme 
give acids, fixed air, wort, and all kinds of vegetables. uſually fatal. | Init 
Be careſul to avoid coſtiveneſs, with aloes, rhubarb, | If the pulſe is full and hard, bleeding may be a gw 
dc. Cream of tartar given in ſmall doſes at due di- in the beginning, but rarely, if ever, requires are” 
ſtances, is an excellent medicine, adminiſtered ſo as And if in hot countries, it is beſt to omit this c 
. gently to move the belly. 2p, |totally. But in all caſes begin with giv" a 
Fernelius ſays, that © it is owing to the putreſcency of [or two of antimonium tartariſatum by way of ar 4 
the bile that fevers are augmented;” alſo, that “ in | If ſaline medicines are given, the neutral mx. 
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moſt proper, but each doſe ſhould be adminiſtered in the 
act of efferveſcence. ; : | 

And as ſoon as an intermiſſion is perceived, begin with 
the bark, for it is the chief dependence. But if the diſ- 
eaſe is very violent, or the patient in a hot clime, the bark 
muſt be given before the intermiſſion, for on its early uſe 
depends the cure; a dram may be given every hour in 
wine and water, or what elſe the patient uſes for his com- 
mon drink. If the bark, in ſubſtance, is not agreeable, 
let a cold infuſion of it be ſubſtituted, which may be aci- 
Julated with the acidum vitrioli dilutum, and the patient 
may take it as freely and frequently as his ſtomach will 
bear. If it runs off by ſtool, or is ejected by vomit, a 
few drops of the tinct. opii will probably prevent it. 

After the vomit ſome recommend the following pow- 
der: R antim. tartarif. gr. j. p. contray. c. gr. v. m. to 
be repeated every two hours, until it procures a vomiting, 
purging, and ſweating; but the uſe of the columbo-root 
ſeems far more eligible. 

Dr. Percival, in his Eſſays Medical and Experimental, 
informs us, that in theſe fevers, the pulv. rad. columbo, 
gr. xv. ad xx. with the kali vitriolat. 9 i. ad 9 ij. given 
every four, five, or ſix hours, produces both ſpeedy and 
beneficial effects. The neutral ſalts, he obſerves, abate 
the febrile heat, allays thirit, and brings on a gentle ſalu- 
tary diarrhoea 3 whilſt the columbo ſupports the patient's 
itrength, obviates the ſickneſs, and checks the ſeptic fer- 
ment in the prime vize. Dr. Haygarth, of Cheſter, far- 
ther remarks, that, after the prime viz are unloaded of 
their 6i/:045 contents, the columbo-root admirably allays 
the nauſea, ſo conſtantly attendant on this diſorder z and 
that in this fever, though the remiſhons are very evident, 
and the acceſſions marked with chills, and other ſymptoms 
of an intermittent, yet the bark is not always ſo ſucceſsful 
as to encourage its uſe; but he ſays the columbo anſwers 
our warmeſt wiſhes, by correcting the bile, reſtoring the 
proper tone of the ſtomach, and of the whole habit; it 
excellently prevents relapſes, to which, in this fever, the 
patient is peculiarly diſpoſed. 
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BILIOSUS ARDENS FEBRIs. The burning bilious, call- 
ed alſo the YELLOW FEVER; the Welt Indian fever. It is 


the typhus icterodes of Cullen. It ſeems not to differ 


from the bilioſus febris juſt noticed; except that its 
cauſe is increaſed in its power, when it atldcks a patient 


in a hotter country. - | 
The Europeans who live irregularly, give way to ex- 


ceſſes, and are not careful to guard againſt the heats and | 


deus that are common in the Welt Indies, are the chief 
ſubjects of this diſeaſe. | 
| lrattacks with a tranſient chillineſs and ſhivering, which 
is ſoon ſucceeded by a burning heat all over the body, 
but more particularly about the precordia; the pulſe 
is high and quick, but not hard: the eyes are heavy, 
a violent head-ach comes on, with beating in the tempo- 
ral arteries, alſo a thick laborious reſpiration z a nauſea 
ſoon follows, and what is diſcharged upwards is b:/:o1 ; 
anxiety is very great; pain is complained of in the back 
and loins, and an uneaſy laſſitude in the limbs. In about 
twelve hours after the firſt invaſion of this diſeaſe, the 
tongue is very dry, rough, and diſcoloured; thirſt is ex- 
cellive, a ſoreneſs is felt all over the body, and a delirium 
comes one. In the laſt ſtage the patient labours under a 
coma, manifeſts a great oppreſſion about the precordia, 
the reſpiration is very difficult, and at length the tendons 
tremble, cold ſweats and convulſions appear, to uſher in 
death, When the patient recovers, the crifis uſually hap- 
pens in the fourth day after the attack; the regular criſis 
generally diſcovers itſelf by a ſuffuſion of the bile all over 
= body, the yellow tinge ſometimes appears in the eyes, 
welve hours after the ſymptoms of this fever approaches; 
le looner it appears the more favourable is the prognoſtic. 
oh e ſkin continues dry and rough, the patient rarely re- 
. vers, however good his pulſe may be. Inceflant vomit- 
0 and the diſcharges growing darker coloured, are fatal 
15 33 and if a dry ſkin accompany an inflamed redneſs of 
dees, death may be expected in a few hours. 
oF to the cure, bleeding mult immediately be pro- 
I more or leſs freely according to the ſtrength of the 
3 5 ; though after the third day it is rarely adviſeable : 
Fas mts. do well to obſerve the {tate of the pulſe 
; g ine diſchar e-of the blood, and if he finds it flag 
wuld 25 lt it riſes he may proceed. 
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Alter bleeding, let an emetic be given with antimonium 


tartariſatum gr. j. vel. ij. this beit evacuates the offendin 
bile. After this, the belly muſt be rendered ſoluble by 
repeated doſes of ſaline purges. | 

The prime viz duly evacuated, the bark muſt be freely 
uſed, in doſes as large, and as frequently repeated, as the 
ſtomach can digeſt them. The propereſt time to begin 
with it is as ſoon as a remiſſion is obſerved, or a diapho- 
reſis 18 produced. If the bark in ſubſtance does not agree, 
let an infuſion of it in cold water be tried, and it that 
cannot be complied with, give the following: 

k Rad. ſerpentariæ V. 3 ij. croc. Anglic. 3 fs. infund. 
in aq. bullient 3 x. per horam unam; colatur Z vi. adde 
aq. menth. vulg. 3 ii. vin. Madeirenf. 3 iv. acidi vicriol. 
diluti q. ſ. ad gratam ſaporemz & cap. cochl. ij. omni 
hora vel ſepius. Or | £5409, 

Repeated doſes of the common ſaline mixture may be 
given in the act of fermentation. 

The vomiting, which uſually eludes every means hither- 
to uſed, even the tinct. opii, gut. ij. vel. iij. in every 
draught of the patient's drink, and bliſters applied to the 
region of the ſtomach, may probably give way to the 
rad. columbo, as mentioned in the article BiLiosUs FE“ 
BRIS. 

In the beginning the drink may be a decod ion of toaſted 
bread in water, or other ſmall liquors accidulated with ta- 
marinds; and as the fever declines, a little wine may be 
allowed. 1 

When the delirium threatens or approaches, bliſters 
keep off the coma, which uſually comes on when they are 
omitted. If a coma 1s attendant, bliſters mutt be applied 


to the head, arms, and legs; and ſinapiſins to the ioles 


of the feet. Cordial medicines, with camphor, muit be 
duly adminiſtered. 

The diarrhoea, which ſuceeeds this fever, muſt not be 
ſuddenly ſtopped, if the patients health is not too much 
impaired by it. | 

See Biflet on the Bilious Fever of the Weſt Indies. 
London Med. Obſ. & Inq. vol. iv. p. 156. Blicke on the 
Bilious Fever of Jamaica. Sir John Pringle, Drs. Chal- 
mers, Lind, 'Towne, Warren, Cleghorn, Rouppe, all 
deſerye attention on this ſubject. ” wy 

BILIS ATRA. See ATRABILIS. | 

BILLING-BING. See BILIUBI. 

BINARIUS. Among the Romans, it is the number 


two. But the Spagiric philoſophers atlix other ideas to 


it, of which the curious may be informed in the Theat. 
Chym. vol. 1. | 

BINGALLE. The CASSUMUNAIR RooT. See CAS- 
SUMUNAIR. 

BINOCULUS. A bandage for retaining the dreſſ- 
ings on both eyes. It is either a ſingle or a double-head- 
cd roller, it is twelve. feet long, and two or three fingers 
in breadth. Its application will be eaſily underſtood by 
that of the monoculus, which fee. A napkin, or ker- 
chief, anſwers as well. 

BINSICA. A Rabbinical term, ſignifying mental ſick- 
neſs, or a diſordered imagination. By the addition of 
Mos to this term, it is a BINSICAL DEATH. The 
death which follows diſorders of the mind, ſuch as are 
produced by the bite of a mad dog, &c. _ 

 BINTAMBARU ZEY LANEN5SIBUS. Convoluulus 
maritimus, Zeylanicus, pes capræ Lulſitanis. A plant grow- 
ing in Malabar and Ceylon, it abounds with an acrid milk 
juice. A dram of the reſin of the root purges. Rau 
Hiſt. 

BIOLYCHNIUM, from Bog, life, and Auxvior, a cans 
dle or lamp. The Lamp of LIFE. It is of the ſame ſigni- 
fication as vital heat, vital flame, or natural heat. It is 
alſo the name of a ſecret prepared of human blood, by 
Beguinus. | IIs 

BIOS. Lies, and its courſe. But ſometimes it only 
means victuals. _ 

BIOTE. LITE. In an affected ſenſe it ſignifies the 
time of a continuance of aliment in the body; thus weak 
food hath a ſhort-life annexed. | | 

BIOTHANA'TI. A term applied to thoſe who die a 
violent death. | 

BIPEMULLA. Blancard ſays it is p:mpernella. Ray 
ſays it is the plantago anguſtifolia ſerrate of Clufius. 

BIPINELLA. See PIMPERNELLA. 


BIPULA. A ſort of worm mentioned by Ariſtotle. 
| þ BIRA. 
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- BIRA. Berk. See CEREVISIA. 

BIRAO. The true Auouumu, which ſee: 
BIRGANDER. A kind of wiLD Goos k. 
BIRRETHUS. See CucurhA. | 

.BIRSEN. An Arabian or Perſian word, ſignifying an 


inflammation or EE in the breaſt. 


BISCOCFUS. 'Twict DRESSED. This word is chiefly 

3 to bread twice baked, or that is much baked, i. e. 
iſcuit. 5 

BISEMATUM. The lighteſt, paleſt, and baſeſt 
TRadp . | 

BISERMAS. A ſpecies of HORMINUM. 

BISLINGUA. See HippoGLosSUM. 

BISMALVA. MARSH-MALLOWS. See ALTHZA: 
/ BISMU'THUM.' BrsMUTH; alſo called wi/muthum, 
marcaſita, Galena inanis, plumbum cinereum Agricole, 
blende Germanis, MARCASITE of SILVER, and TIN GLASS. 

It ſeems not to have been known to the Arabians, their 
marcaſite was the lapis pyrites. Some reckon it a ſpecies 


of tin. It is a bright pale lead- coloured mineral; when 


broke it appears of a ſilver white; it may be powdered 
without difficulty; it is nearly ten times ſpecifically hea- 
vier than water, of a flaky contexture; its earthy part 
affords as good a blue as that from cobalt; it is mixed 
with ſulphur and arſenic; by fuſion the ſulphur and arſenic 
evaporate, and the metallic part runs off from the earthy. 
In Cornwall there is much of this mineral; ſometimes it 
is found mixed with the cobalt. Biſmuth is eaſily ſepa- 
rated from its ore by means of fuſion with the common 


black flux. It melts long before ignition, a little ſooner 


than lead, but later than tin. A ſtrong fire ſublimes it 
into white flowers; it is convertible into glaſs by heat 
alone. The nitrous acid diſſolves it, from which it pre- 


Cipitates in the form of a bright white powder, by dilu- 
tion with water. The marine acid does not readily affect 
it, and the vitriolic ſcarce at all. It impregnates the ve- 
getable acid with a nauſeous taſte. The chief of it that is 
brought into England is from Saxony. Dr. Alſton de- 
nies that the ores of b:/muth contain any arſenic it is true 
that the bi/muth, when brought to us, is without ſuch par-| 


ticles. | 

It mixes eaſily with ſeveral metals, but deſtroys their 
ductility. It promotes the fuſion of other metallic bodies. 
Mixed with lead and tin, it forms a compound that melts 
with a very ſmall heat; the following proportion is ſo fu- 
fible, that it hath been propoſed for injeCtions, two parts 
of lead, three of tin, and five of biſmuth. If biſmuth is 
mixed with lead, a larger portion of the Jatter can be com- 
bined with quickſilver than can be without this method; 


and the quickſilver cannot be freed from this mixture by 


the common methods. | 
It 18 not now in any medicinal] uſe. 


Flores Biſmuthi. The FLOwERS of BISMUTH. 


Take four ounces of biſmuth very finely powdered, 
half a pound of nitre equally fine, put the mixture by 
little and little into an earthen body, that is perforated in 
the ſide, and fixed to a proper number of aludels; when 
the body is red hot, and the operation ended, take away 
the aludels, and wipe away the flowers with a feather. 


Magiſterium Biſmuthi. MAGISTERY of BI$MUTH. 


Diſſolve biſmuth in aqua fortis, without heat, adding 
the b:/muth by little and little at a time. Pour the ſolu- 
tion into ſixteen times its quantity of water, and thus a 
bright white powder is precipitated. If a little rectified 
ſpirit of wine is added, the precipitation is haſtened. Waſh 
the precipitated powder in freſh parcels of water, and dry 
it in a ſhady placc. | | 

'This preparation hath been uſed as a coſmetic, but it 
gradually impairs the natural complexion, and thickens 
the ſkin. . | 

The Spaniſh white is a magiſtery of b:/muth, made by 
diſſolving it in ſpirit of nitre, and precipitating it with ſalt 
and water. | 

BISNAGARICA ARBOR MYRTI AMPLIORI- 

US FOLIS, &c. A ſpecies of cuBtB TREE. 

BISON. A ſpecies of ox in America, &c. 

BISTACIUM. See PisTACIA. 

BISTOR TA. BrsToRT. Called alſo the GREATER. B1s- 
TORT, or SNAKEWEED; colubrina beadiramon. It is the 
peligenum biſtorta, or polygonum caule ſimpliſſimo mono- 


. 


| 


N 


achyo, follis ovatis in petiolum decurrentibus radies 


intorta, of Linn. 

It is a plant with oval, pointed, wrinkled leaves, of , 
dark green colour above, and bluiſh underneath, ſtandin 
on long pedicles, and continued a little way down the ye. 
dicles, forming a narrow margin on each fide; Amen 
theſe ariſe, round, flender, jointed, unbranched ſtalks 
furniſhed with ſmaller and narrower leaves, which haue 
no pedicles, bearing on the top ſpikes of imperfect {ye 
leaved red flowers, which are followed by triangular leaves 
It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt meadows, and flower 


in May and June. 


The root is bent vermicularly, whence its name, and 
jointed at each bending: It is commonly about the thick. 
neſs of a finger, ſurrounded with buſhy fibres, of a black. 
11h brown colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within. 1: 
is diſtinguiſhed from the other biſfort roots by being leß 
bent; that of the officinal ſpecies having only one or tuo 
bendings, and thoſe of the other three or more: 

This root is powerfully aſtringent, antiſeptic, and . 
lexipharmic. It is of ſingular efficacy in fluxes, apainit 
looſeneſs of the teeth, ſpongy gums, and ſoreneſs in the 
mouth. It is ſaid to cool, but this is by its being ani. 
acrid, whence all aſtringents are cooling. The doc i; 
from gr. x. to 3 i. Water totally diſſolves its aſtringent 
matter. Extracts made with water, or with ſpirit, retaiy 
all the ſtyptic qualities. All the parts of this plant poſt; 
the ſame qualities as the root, but in a leſs degree. If 
the roots are boiled in vinegar, an excellent antiſeptie 
gargle is obtained. Dr. Cullen ſays it ſeems to be one 
of the ſtrongeſt of our vegetable aſtringents, ard juſily 
commended for every virtue that has been aſcribed to 
any other : he has frequently employed it in intermittents, 
and has given it both by itſelf, and along with gentian to 
the quantity of three drams in one day. Cullen's Mat. 
Medica. . e 

The tormentil root is ſo ſimilar in its efficacy, that it 
may always be ſubſtituted for it. 

BISUL. An abbreviation of BISULCIS. 

BITHNIMALCA. A word coined by Dolzus, to ſg- 
nify a peculiar active principle reſiding in the ſtomach, and 
preſiding over the functions of chylification, &c. called 
allo Guſteranarx. | 

BITHXNICI 'TONSORIS EMPLASTRUM. The 
Bithnian barber's plaſter for ſplenetic people. See Ac- 
tius Tetrabib. iii. ſerm. ii. cap. xxii. | 

BITHINOS. The name of a plaſter deſcribed by Galen. 

BITI. A tall evergreen tree in Malabar, and other parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. An oil is prepared from its root, with 
which to cure the alopecia. | 

BITUMEN. Called alſo a/phaltos, piſaſphalins, aſpha.- 
tum, aſpaltum, bitumen Fudaicum, carabe funerum, gun. 
mi funerum, mumia, CARABE of HODOM, FOSSILE PITCH, 
and JEWS PITCH. | : 

It is a mineral ſulphur. It is a ſolid light ſubſtance, 0- 
a duſky colour on the outſide, and a deep ſhining black 
within, having but little taſte or ſmell, except it is heated, 
in which caſe it emits a ſtrong pitchy odour. It is not lo- 
luble in oils, nor in vinous ſpirits; it melts but imperſect- 
ly in the fire. On burning it, a large quantity of athes 
are left behind. It is found in the earth in many parts 0: 
Egypt, and floating on the ſurface of the Dead Sea. A. 
firſt it is ſoft, but grows hard by keeping. : 

The genuine ſort is generally ſupplied by different . 
tuminous ſubſtances found in Germany, France, and othel 
countries; but theſe ſubſtitutes have a ſtronger pitchy 
imell than the true ſort. 'They are farther dittinguiſhec 
from the true, by their more perfectly diſſolving wt 
heat, and by their not leaving ſo many aſhes behind 
when burnt. Neuman ſays, that when the genuine % 
tumen is diſtilled in a retort, it yields a light inſipid phlegn 
about I-IIth its weight of an oil, that reſembles the na- 
tive petrolea, but of a more diſagreeable and empyret: 
matic ſmell; and any of the above ſubſtitutes may wel 
be admitted. Foſſile pitch is found in many parts of _ 
ifland, in the ſeams of lime-ſtones. The virtues of 2 
theſe ſubſtances depend on the quantity of petroleum 
which they contain. See PETROLEUM and Scr 
NUM. 

In foſſilogy, it is a genus in the claſs of inflammables. 
See Dict. of Chem. edit. 3. Edwards's Elements of For 
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Brrunzx BARBADENSE. See PisS&LEUM. — L1- 
QUIDUM- See PETROLEUM. 


BIVALVA. BivALVvE. In botany is the pods 
BIVALVALA. f and huſks of plants which open 
lengthways in two parts like the ſhell of a muſcle. 
BIVENTER. Thus muſcles are named that have two 
bellies, from bis and venter, alſo-Digaſtricus. 
| —— MvuscuLvus. It ariſes from the proceſſus maſtoi- 
deus. Its tendon r joins the ſtylohyoidzus, 
and the membranous ring fixed to the os hyoidæus and 
is then attached to the inner part of the chin. It depreſ- 
ſeth the jaw, ſo opens the mouth. It is fleſhy at both 
its extremities, and tendinous in the middle. The mid- 
dle tendon paſſing through the aponeurotic ligament at 
the lateral part, and the root of the cornua of the os hy- 
oides, is what renders it capable of performing its office. 
The ancients called it graphoides. 
BIXA OVIEDI. See AcHtoTL. —— ORELLANA. 
See ORLEANA. | 


BLACCLE. A name which Rhazes gives to the 
meaſles. 
BLACTARA. CERUss, WHITE PAINT. 
BLASITAS. STAMMERING or LISPING. It is the 
pſelliſmus ringens. ps N | 
BLASSUS, g , a Greek primitive, the ſame 
| as valgi, BANDY-LEGGED, or one whoſe legs are 
bent outward ; called alſo cyllos devalgatus; one whoſe 
W back-bone is bent either forward or backward ; alſo a 
paralytic perſon 3 and one who hath an impediment in 
| his ſpeech. Blancard. | | 
BLANCA. CERUss. Alſo the name of a purging 
medicine in the Antidotarium of Nicolaus. | | 
BLANC TARBE. PowWDER BLUE. See CoBALTUM. 
BLANCNON. A name in Oribaſius for fern. 
BLAPTISECULA. A name for the cyanus, from 
| Prana, to hurt, and ſeco, to cut; becauſe it injures the 
| mowers ſcythes. | | 
LAS. A term coined by Helmont, by which he 


means the force of motion, and applies it to the ſtars, 
| the human body, &c. 


BLASO. An Indian name of a tree, the fruit of which, 
when powdered, is given to deſtroy worms. Raii Hilt. 
BLASTEMA, from gg , to germinate. Alſo call- 
ed germen. A bud, off-ſet, or ſhoot of a plant: but 
| 2 expreſſes by it a cutaneous eruption or 
pimple. | 
| BLATTA, or BLaTTA FokTIDA. The $Low-LEGGED 
BEETLE, It is that ſpecies of the beetle which is ſo com- 
| mon in bake-houſes. If they are boiled in oil, or bruiſed 
pe, then dropped into the ear, they relieve pains in 
at part. 
BLATTA ByYZANTIA, or BYZANTINA. Called alſo 
| gs odoratus, daftylus : CONST ANTINOPLE SWEET-HOOF, 
Blatta, and Blattea, have had various ſigniftcations. 
Me PURPLE FISH, the WELK, and other fiſhes of the ſame 
lind, i. e. that are wreathed, have but one perforation 
rouph which they put forth their tongues, and take 
n+ food; they have alſo a ſort of cover, under which 
1 thruſt out their tongue to feed, and draw it back at 
pleaſure, In the purple fi/h, this cover is what is pro- 
| Perly called Jlatta byxantia; it is named unguis from its 
ares a man's nail in its ſhape and colour. It is of- 
4 E ounded by writers with the unguis odoratus. This 
ln called hatta bizantia, is without any odour; but 
Wee ſhell-fiſh, which affords an unguis, is agreeably 


cented. 


þ LATTARIA LUTEA. YELLow MOTH MULLEIN. 


ay : 3 
takes notice of ten ſpecies. It is ſaid to poſſeſs the 


ame . 1 
in we dues as the verbafcum, but is of very little note 
medicine, 


N A name of a ſpecies of SALICARIA. 


The wild MALAB % 
B ABAR PLUM-TRER. 
% LECHNON MINUS. The leſſer-branched FERN. 
Be QUERN | 


de 3 name for BISMUTH. See 

rom the ts or BLENA. A thick phlegm deſcending 

kinnine rain through the noſtrils 3 which ſhews a be- 
ng concoction | | 


BLENNO 


KoR A. 
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BLENNUS: The name of a fiſh, found in ſhallow 


| waters, but not of much value. 


BLEPHARA. The EYE-LiDs. | 

BLEPHARIDES, from Bxe@Paper, an eye-tid: The hairs 
on the edges of the eye-lids, alſo that part of the eye-lids 
themſelyes, on which the hairs grow. - 
BLEPHAROPTOSIS, from pazgapor, palpebra, eye- 
lid, and loi, caſus, deſcent, called alſo pres. A diſ- 
location, or diſplacing of either, or both eye-lids, by 
elongation, retraCtion, turning inwards or outwards, with 
different ſymptoms in different ſpecies ;—but the true 
blepharoptoſy, or præternatural deſcent of the eye-lid, 
ariſes from a wound of the frontal muſcles of the tem- 
ple, or the ſuperior levator of the eye-lid—or from any 
large tumor dragging down the eye-/:4; from inflamma- 
tory, or cold defluxions elongating the palpebra; from 


ſerum ; or from a palſy of the palpebra, which is ſome- 
times conſtant, ſometimes periodical. 

The varieties of this ſpecies are obvious— with reſpe& 
to the fifth it muſt be remarked, that the cheek of the 
ſame fide, the lower jaw, the tongue, eyes, and other 
parts are affected. The ſecond and third varieties are 
cured by conquering the primary diſeaſe to which they 
owe their origin; to the fourth, corroborating ſpirituous 


anti-paralytic remedies adminiſtered externally and in- 


ceed, a cure muſt be ſought for from a ſurgical opera- 
tion, performed on the prolapſed palpebra, or on the 
ſkin of the forchead which alſo treat as in curing the 
firſt variety from a wound. - Internal remedies are con- 
fiderably uſeful, ſuch as will draw off the ſuperabundant 
ſerous fluids, which are chiefly purgative, and diuretic 
remedies, particularly jalap, and ſal diureticus. A- 
mongſt the remedies for any paralytic affection, electri- 
city ſhould be had recourſe to, as occaſioning the ner- 
vous ſyſtem to exert its power, and by that means reco- 
ver the action of the muſcular ſibres of the &z-/id. As 


for that variety which is ſaid to proceed from relaxation, 


the uſe of alum with an infuſion of oak-bark is recom- 
mended for an external application which not ſucceed- 
ing, the relaxed ſkin muſt be cut away, and the edges of 
the wounds confined together by ſutures, and healed in 
that ſituation. See Dr. Wallis's Noſologia Oculorum. 
'There are ſeveral other ſpecies of this diſeaſe. See EN- 
TROPIUM, ECTROPIUM, LAGOPTHALMUS. 

BLEPH AROTIS. Inflammation of the EYE-LIDs. 
BLEPHAROXYSIS. See OPHTHALMOXYSTRUM. 
BLEPHAROXYSTON, or BLEPHAROXYSTUM. 50 
Paulus Ægineta, in lib. iii. cap. xxii. calls the /pecillum 


-aſperatum, from Baz@xgov, an eye-lid, and ata, to ſcrape 


OFF . \ 
BLESTRISMUS. A reſtleſs toſſing of the body, as 
in a phrenſy. | 

BLETA, Wurz. An epithet for milky urine, pro- 
ceeding from diſeaſed kidnies. | 


4 


ing, &c. 1 5 
BLINCTA RED EARTH. 8 | 
BLITUM, BIITES. Of this plant there are are ma- 

ny ſpecies. The white and the red are the moſt com- 

mon ; their leaves reſemble thofe of beets, the flowers 
are long ſpikes of a ſmall, moſſy, greeniſh floſculi. They 
are of but little worth in medicine. | 

Blitum is a name of the amaranthus ſylveſtris, alſo of 
the mercurialis, and of an African ſpecies of petaſites. 

That named BRASILIANUM LUSIT ANIS. Is a ſpe- 

cies of blite which grows in Braſil, but of no remarkable 

virtues. Raii Hiſt. — EREcTUM, A ſpecies of CHE- 

NOPODIUM. —— FoETIDUM. See ATRIPLEX FOETIDA. 

— MAXIMUM. See AMARANTHUS. ——- MINus po- 

LYSPERMUM. A ſpecies of CHENOPODIUM. 

BOA, a large aquatic ſerpent which follows the herds 
of oxen, whence its name. It ſucks the milk from the 
cows. It is met with in Calabria. 


ſize of millet-{eeds, watery, without redneſs or pain; it 
is cauſed by inordinate ſweating, called alſo droa. 
BOANTHEMON. See BUurHTHALMUM. 


mere relaxations of the eye- lids brought on by ſuperfluous 


fomentations are uſeful ; the fifth muſt be attacked by 


ternally; which, if in two varieties, do not properly ſuc- 


BLETI. STRUCK. So thoſe were called who were | 
ſuddenly ſeized with a ſuffocation, or difficulty of breath- 


Alſo a ſymptomatic ' 
kind of _— fever, in which the eruptions are of the 
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Boj 


508, a large ſerpent mentioned by Pliny: 
BOAX, the name of a fiſh. See Boops. 
BOBERRI. See BoRRI BORRI. 


BOCCONIA. A plant ſo called from P. Boccone of | 


Sicily, a curious botaniſt. It is a native of Jamaica, but 
of no medical virtue. It is alſo called cheledonium may. 
arbor, Wc. © | 

BOCC. PLANT. RARIOR. An abbreviation of 
Paulus Bocconus, Icones & Deſcriptiones rariarum Plan- 
tarum Siciliæ. | | 

Bocc. Mus. An abbreviation of Muſco dr Piante 
rare di Paulo Boccone. | 


BOCHETUM. A ſecondary decoCtion of lignum | 


18 an horizontal fungus; and porous underneath. The 


vit, and of other ſuch like woods. 

BOCIA. A glaſs veſſel with a round belly, and along 
neck, about ſix inches diameter, and firmly cloſed. It is 
called ovum ſublimatorium, and cucurbita. 

It muſt not be touched with the cold hands during the 
time of working, for then it would break. See Borus. 

BOCIUM. See BRONCHOCELE. 

BOD. 3 STAPEL. An abbreviation of Johannes Bo- 
dæus à Stapel in Theophraſti Hiſtoriam Plantarum. 

BOETHEMA. A REMEDY. 

BOETHEMATICA SEMEIA. Auxiliary figns in dif- 
eaſes, ſuch as give notice of a cure obſervable in them. 

BOGIA GUM. See EssULA IN DIC A. 

BOICININGA. hay RATTLE-SNAKE, and Do- 

BOICINININGA. 3 MINCA SERPENTUM. 

It is a ſerpent of Braſil, about four or five feet long, as 
thick as a man's arm, of a reddiſh colour inclining to yel- 
low, with ſmall eyes, a forked tail, tongue, and ſharp teeth. 
The tail, towards its end, is furniſhed with a parallelo- 

ramous ſubſtance, three fingers or more in length, and 
about half a finger's breadth in width, conſiſting as it 
were of ſmall links combined with one another; they are 
dry, ſmooth, ſhining, and of an aſh-colour, inclining to 
red. 'This ſubſtance increaſes every year a link, and 
makes a noiſe like little rattles when the ſerpent creeps. 

It is ſaid, that this ſerpent cannot approach a piece of 
a root, which in Virginia is known by the name of rattle- 
ſnake-root; but the blood-root is the moſt frequent re- 
medy againſt their bite. This root is bruiſed and applied 
to the wound, and a decoction of it is drank. 

Troches are made with the gall of rattle-ſnakes, which 
are caught in ſpring. 'This gall is mixed with chalk, or 
meal, into a paſte; theſe are called trochiſci ConneCtico- 
tiani, from the Connecticut colony. They are anodyne, 
three or four grains are taken after great fatigue, but 
may be given to fourteen grains or more. 

The rattle-ſnake, as well as all other venomous ſer- 
pents, is deſtructive of itſelf by its bite. Pigs eat theſe 
ſnakes greedily when they can meet with dying ones, or 
ſuch as are diſabled from biting them. 

When a perſon is bit by a rat!/e-ſnake, purple ſpots, 
and a difficulty of breathing, ſoon attend, with other 
ſymptoms that manifeſt a coagulation of the juices; in 


which caſe, leſſening the quantity of blood in proper time | 


will lefſen the overload at the heart, and give both it and 
the lungs more liberty to dilate and contract their muſcu- 
lar membranous fibres; and with the aſſiſtance of proper 
alexipharmics, given at the ſame time, may attenuate and 
add freſh vigour to the curdled maſs; and thus a ſtop is 
put to thoſe ruptures, and extravaſations, which appear 
at the extremity of the ſmall veſſels. Many medicines 
are uſed by the Americans as an antidote to the poiſon of 
this animal. Thofe in moſt eſteem have a quick, warm, 


pungent taſte, though mild and volatile on the tongue; 


but the moſt noted remedy is the following, which was 
diſcovered by a Negro. 'Take of the roots of plan- 
tain and ee in ſummer the whole herb, a 
ſuſſicient quantity; bruiſe them, and ſqueeze out the 
juice, and give immediately a large ſpoonful. If the pa- 
tient be ſwelled, pour it down his throat. If it does not 
relieve in one hour, give a ſecond ſpoonful, which never 
fails. If the roots are dried, moiſten them with a little 
water. 
It is faid that ratt/e-ſnakes have a power of charming 
birds, and other ſmall animals, ſo as to make them their 
eaſy prey. 

BOITIAPO. A ſerpent of Braſil, which the Portu- 
gueſe call cobus de cipo. Its bite is venomous. 


 BOJOBL. A ſerpent in Braſil, which the Portugueſe 
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the ſimpleſt and drieſt of the earths uſed in medicine; 


BOL 


call cobre verde. Its bite is venomous. The cure is t; 
root of the coa-apia, which the patient is to ſwallow in 3 
little water. 

BOLBIDION. A ſmall polypus kind of fiſh, men. 
tioned by Hippocrates. © 
' BOLBITON. or BoLETTroSs. Cow's DUNG. 

BOLBONAC. See BuLBoNACH. 

BOLBOS. Sec BuLBus. 

BOLCHON, or BALCHus. 

BOLESIS. CoRrAL. 

BOLESON, BaLsam. 

BOLET'TO. FRrr. It is imperfect, or half-made glag, 

BOLETUS. SPUNK. A genus of the funguſſes. It 


See BDELLIUM. 


BOLETUS IGNIARIUS, commonly called AGARIC of th: 
OAK. For that called CERvi, ſee AMAxrrz. 
See AGARICUs. Is a ſpecies of 


this genus. ; 

BOLISMUS. Avicenna hath this word inſtead of hy. 
limus. ö 

BOLUM RUBRUM. See ALMAGRA. 

BOLUS. A Bork or BoLUs. Boluſes differ not 
from eleCtaries, only in that they are made rather of 
firmer conſiſtence, in ſingle doſes, and therefore more 
proper where great exactneſs is required in the admi- 
niſtration, and where the ſpeedily periſhing drugs are 
to be uſed, for they are only made for immediate uſe, 
'The light and ponderous powders may more convenient! 
be mixed with mucilage, for ſo they are the leaſt bulky, 
The quantity of each is a morſel, or a mouthful, az 
much as can be conveniently ſwallowed at once, whence 
their name buccella. | 

Bolus, BoLE. Boles are a genus of earths, which 
readily fall down into a looſe maſs in water; having a de- 
gree of ductility, when not pervaded with too much wa- 
ter; and ſmooth, and rather unctuous to the touch. Ld- 
wards's Elemens of Foſſilogy. 

There are various ſpecies of Boles, the chief of which 
are as follow, viz. the Armenian, French, of Blois, and 
the Bohemian. | : 

Bole is a friable, but viſcid earthy ſubſtance ; chalk is 


marl is more fat and greaſy ; clay is ſtill more ſo; but 
bole the moſt. It unites with water into a ſmooth paſte, 
adhering to the tongue, and diflolving, as it were, in the 
mouth; it is of the clayey kind, but more readily imbib- 
ing water than the clays ſtrictly ſo called. When moiſt 
ened, it is leſs viſcous and coheſive, more eaſily diffulible 
through water by agitation, and more freely ſubſiding 
from it. It is ſoft and unctuous to the touch. 

All the medicines, or the moſt of them, that are uſed 
under the names of terra, are bo/ar earths, or different 
kinds of bole. Some of them were made into cakes, and 
{ſtamped with ſome impreſs or other, and theſe have the 
general name of terræ ſigillatæ, or ſealed earths. Theſe 
are all factitious. | 

All the boles have for their baſis one and the ſame arpi- 
laceous earth, which is not diffoluble by the heat of bol 
ing water, in acids, or alkalies, or any other know" 
menſtruum; and in a ſtrong heat grows hard, loſing 1s 
property of imbibing of water, and being thereby formed 
into a tenacious maſs. The different colours of the 5 
proceed from a flight admixture of a ferrugineous cals, | 
which contain more or leſs of it. Some of them contall 
a portion of calcareous earth; the bole of Blois cont 
much of this earth, but the common French 5e hath 
very little, and the Armenian none at all. The vitriolc 
acid, as well as the ſerrugineous calx, are iatimately mu- 
ed with the boles. 3 

Boles are adulterated with ſand, and other ſuch lle 
matters, and are artificially coloured too. But all th 
are ſeparated by diſſolving the mixed bole in} water, a 
being heavier than it, they ſubſide before it. Gen” 
bole ſubſides uniformly, without any ſeparation of 1 
parts. The. genuine yellow boles retain their colon 
the fire, or have it deepened z whilſt the counterfeit mn 
burn red. Pipe-clay coloured is the common ſubſtit! 
for bolar earths. Not any of theſe boles now are allo 


to poſſeſs any medical virtues. Therefore, very poet 
0 


the London College have exchanged two comp 
under the titles of pulvis e Bolo compo/itus /ine 9" 
cum 9þ10 : for the following, pal. 


LO. LR 


BOM 


, Greta Compoſituss Compound PowpkR of 
| ms e Creta | | 
Fulvis CHALK. 


Take of prepared chalk half a pound ; cinnamon four 
tormentil root, and gum arabic, ii 3 1. let 
reduced into powder xt e and mixed to- 
he doſe is from ten grains to forty, or more. 


ounccs; 
em be 
| gether—t 


5 pulvis e Creta Compoſitus cum Opio. ComPounD Pow- 
| DER of CHALK with OPIUM. 

fake of compound powder of chalk eight ounces; pu- 

"ibed opium hard, reduced to powder, a dram and an half 
W ic; forty-three grains of this contains one grain of opi- 

m, the doſe from ten grains to two ſcruples, or more. 


W porus ARMENIA. ARMENIAN BoLE. Called alſo 
57% Orientalis, Arenamon, BOLE ARMENITC, and BOLE 
DAN MoNHAc. 5 | , . 

W 1: is of a pale, but bright red colour, with a tinge of 
yellow. It is harder, and of a leſs gloſſy ſurface, than 
Wot other bales, having generally a rough duſty ſurface. 
I does not efferveſce with acids. It comes chiefly from 
dhe Levant, rarely from Armenia. It ſhould be ſmooth, 
WE ſoapy, and free from grit; it differs very little from the 
ecetra Sinopica. The Armenian and Lemnian holes, ſee 
Unia Terra, were always reckoned the beſt, but they 
ee generally ſupplicd by ſubſtitutes of inferior boles, or 
W with pipe-clay coloured with the colcothar of vitriol. 
heir virtues indeed are nearly alike. ARMENIA 


bort is brought from, and is of the ſame efficacy. 
brrskxsis. BoLE of Bols. Is a yellow bole, it effer- 
eoeſces ſtrongly with acids, and is much lighter than any 
ocher of the holes, and than moſt of the other yellow 
earths.— BoHEMICA. BOHEMIAN BOLE. Called al- 
o German bole, Is yellow, with a caſt of red, generally 
W flaky, and is not acted on by acids. CANDIDA. 

EWH!TE BOLE. Called alſo terra f/igillata Goltbergenſis, 
WE unicorn minerals, and axungia lunæ chymicis. Co- 
uoris. CoMMoN BOLE. Called alſo bolus Gallica, 
arsch BOLE. Is of a pale red colour, variegated with 
regular ſpecks, and veins of a whitiſh yellow. It is 
WE much ſofter that the Armenian, and lightly efferveſces 
W with acids. Pipe-clay, coloured with red chalk, is its 
W uſual ſubſtitute. —— Toccaviensls. Tranſylvanian 
be. Called alſo bolus Hungarica, bolus Tokaika, and 
bus Pannonica vera. This is as good as the Armeni- 
an. — TABRILIS. RED CHALK.— JUDAICUs. A 


name for the MARSH MALLOW. SILESIANA. See 
IDIGILLATA TERRA. 


BOLYNTHON. Cow's DUNG. 
BOMBAST. 1 
BOMBAX. cotonium. 


here are three ſorts of cotton trees: one creeps on the 
earch like a vine, the ſecond is thick like a buſhy dwarf 
tree, the third is tall as an oak. All the three, after pro- 
cueing beautiful flowers, are loaded with a fruit as large 
145 4 walnut, whoſe outward coat is black. When this 
fruit is ripe, it opens and diſcovers the cotton; the ſeeds 
| are ſeparated by a mill from the cotton. This tree grows 
in many places in the Levant, Eaſt and Welt Indies, eſ- 
pecially in the Antilles. The fruit is oval. The cotton 
of the firſt fort, which creeps on the ground, is the beſt. 
| That produced near Smyrna is greater than any where 
elle. They ſow the ſeeds, which are like little beans, 
n June, gather the cotton in October, and the ſoil there 
produces three crops in a year. | | 
a The ſkin of the ſeed is mucilaginous, the kernel is 
weet like an almond, and of virtues ſimilar to the althea. 
cotton is applied to wounds it excites inflammation; 
and, when worn next the ſkin, it checks perſpiration. 
| BOMBUS. A RESOUNDING NOISE, Or RINGING of 
© EARS, from flatus confined there. A bad ſign in 
acute diſeaſes, | 
.BOMBYX, The SiLK-woRM. They are of no me- 
Sag we, but it is ſaid, that if their 25 are burnt, 
hy yelld a 1 quantity of volatile falt than any 
|, mal ſubſtance, Hence it might be ſuperior to 
urnt ſponge. ; 


| BOMPOURNICKEL. A ſort of coarſe bread uſed 
In Weſtphalia. 


C1, he wreſtlers among the Greeks uſed this kind of bread 
alone; f 


kor the bread that is wholly of fine flour, does 


Called alſo æylon, gelſibium, 
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Als. Is brought from the ſame parts where the red 


BOR 


neither nouriſh nor ſtrengthen ſo much as the coarſers 
that is made with the bran and all togerher. Bread made 
of the bran alone, is more ſtrengthening than that which 
1s made of fine flour, when it is made for labouring peo- 
ple. 'The Romans, for three hundred years, only uſed 
the bran of the corn. In Norfolk this ſort of bread is in 
uſe at this day. See CoLIpnium. 50 

BON ARBOR. The CoFFEE-TREE. 

BONA. The KIpN EY BEAN. 

BONAN. An abbreviation of Philippi Bonanni Re- 
creatio Mentis & Oculi. 


BONASUS. A kind of wil p ox, found about the 


» | mountains between, Pæonia and Media. 


BONDUCH INDORUM. Called alfo bonduch cine- 
rea, bonduch pianta Indiano, arbor ſpinoſa Indica murica- 
tis filiquis, lobus echinatus, acacia glorioſa, lentiſci foliis 
ſpino/is flore ſpicato Inteo filiqua magna muricata, caretti, 
inimboia, &c. marſas. MoLUCCA NUTs, and BRZOAR 
NUTS... 

The plant rans up to five or fix feet in height; it is a 
native of both the 3 The round beans only are in 
uſe, which are of an aſh- colour on the outſide, and white 
within. It is warm, bitter, and carminative. | 

Ray mentions another ſpecies, which he calls bonduch 
Indorum ſiliqua minime ſpinoſa. 


BON. SEP. An abbreviation of Bonetus Sepulchre- 


q tum. 


BONIFACIA. See LauRus ADEXANDRIA and Hip- 
 POGLOSSUM. | | 


BONONIENSIS. LAPTIs. The BonoNIAN $sToNE. 
Called alſo phoſphorus Bononienſis, ſpongia felis, lapis luas- 
dus, lapis illuminabilis, phoſphorus Kircheri ; the LicuT- 
CARRIER, and BONONIAN PHOSPHORUS. 

It is a ſmall, grey, ſoft, gloſſy, fibrous, ſulphureous 
ſtone, about the ſize of a walnut. When broken, a kind 
of cryſtal, or ſtarry talc, is found therein. This /tone is 
met with in the neighbourhood of Bologna, or Bononia, 
in Italy; and, when duly prepared, makes a ſpecies of 
phoſphorus. 05 | 

When this phoſphorus is held to the light, it retains 
it for ſix or eight hours after. As a medicine, this lone 
is cauſtic and emetic. 5 

BON T. An abbreviation 
a writer of good credit. 

BONTIA. The BARBApOES WILD OLIVE. It is of no 
note in medicine. Miller's Dict. vol. ii. 

BONUS HENRICUS. See MERCURIAILIS. 

BOONA. The KIDNEY BEAN. 

BOOPS, Boax, or Box. A fiſh mentioned by Al- 
drovandus. "7 

BOOS 'THALASSIOS. The SEa-cow. 

| BORACE. | 

BORACTRION & BORAXO. } Bens. 

BORAGO. See BokRaco. 

BORASSUS. The tender medullary ſubſtance which 
grows at the top of the great palm-tree. | = 

BORAX. Called alſo chryſocolla, capiſtrum auri, anu- 
car, atincar, borace, tincar, amphitane, baurach, nitrum fac- 
titium, ſanterna, and nitrum nativum. See 'TINCAL. 

BORAC, or BoRAx, called alſo Baurac, ſignifies 
nitre. The barbarians corrupted it into borax, and ap- 
plied it to the chryſocolla, It is a mineral cryſtalline 
falt; the ancients called it chryſocolla. It is not much 
unlike alum. If genuine, it hath a ſweet taſte at the 
firſt, but afterwards an unCtuous one.. Its pure cryſtals 
are octagonal priſms, finely cut; it diſſolves difficultly 
in cold water; it eaſily diſſolves in boiling water, but, 
on the water cooling, the borax concretes into a ſolid 
maſs; to keep it diffolved in cold water, it requires near 
twenty times its weight. It ſwells and bubbles in the 
fire, and ſoon becomes a glaſs, which yet diſſolves again 
in water; but if mixed with flint or ſand, it becomes a 
hard and durable glaſs, even hard enough to cut com- 
mon glaſs. It is an excellent flux for metals, and for 
their ores; it changes the colour of blue flowers to 
green; precipitates earthy and metallic bodies diſſolved 
in acids; it renders vegetable and animal oils miſcible 
with water ; it does not ſenſibly ferment either with acid 
or alkaline liquors ; it diffolves in acids more eaſily than 
in water; a ſolution of borax made in a menſtruum of 
vegetable acid, when inſpiſſated by evaporation, is a te- 
nacious ſubſtance that will not cryſtalize, but will diſ- 
ſolve in the air. If berax is mixed with the crude fal 


for Jacobus Bontius, who is 


ammoniac, 


dative ſalt ariſes, and fixes itſelf about the neck of the 


moiſt. 


ſedative ſalt, though called ſubacid, from its property of 


by means of the vitriolic acid, what remains is only a 
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Armoniac, an urinous ſmell is emitted hke that which 
ariſes from a mixture of fixt alkaline ſalts with it : whence 
it may be concluded, that borax is rather alkaleſcent, 
though it is a ſalt of its own kind. 4 
There is a natural ſort called crude borax, it is brought 
into Europe in dirty lumps, and of a diſagreeable ſmell. 
In this ſtate it is called tincal, or tincar, and contains an 
oily matter, earth, and ſtones. The artificial is but this 
natural ſort rendered pure by art. The manner of refin- 
ing it is known but to few; but after coming from the 
refiners, it differs ſo from the general ſalt, that Cramer 
calls it an adulterated Sora. An artificial ſort is ſaid to 
be made of nitre, urine, &c. See Schroder on this ſub- 
jet. The oily matter is ſeparated from the natural o- 
rax, by heating it in an iron ladle until it ceaſes to bub- 
ble and flame; thus the oil is deſtroyed; then boil it in 
water, and the ſalt is extracted pure. 
„Geoffroy ſays, that “ borax is at firſt a fluid, which 
ouſes from various mines, but chiefly from thoſe of cop- 
per. Theſe ſprings are met with in Perſia, the Eaſt In- 
dies, and other contries in Aſia. This fluid. is ſalt, mud- 
dy, and greeniſſi; but by the ſummer heats it is ſo eva- 
porated, that the ſalt is found concreted in the reſervoirs 
made for its reception.” Beecher alſo tells us, in his Al- 
phabetum Minerale, that © the univerſal acid, in difloly- 
ing a ſtone or a fuſible earth, forms borax, as it forms alum 
when it meets with an earth fit to make lime.“ 
The Borax of the ſhops is often adulterated with alum; 


but then it is not fo light, nor clear, nor does it ſwell ſo | 


much as the pure when it 1s put on live coals. 

Its conſtituents ſeem to be the mineral fixt alkaline ſalt, 
and a peculiar kind of acid. By all the mineral acids, 
its alkaline baſis may be disjoined from the ſubacid part. 
This analyſis may thus be effected: diflolve eight ounces 
of borax in three ounces of warm water; then add three 
ounces of the oil of vitriol. Evaporate this mixture until 
thin plates begin to appear upon the ſurface, which are to 
be ſwept off with a feather ; then let the fire decay, and 
the veſſel ſtand unmoved, till more cryſtals are formed, 
which are to be well rinſed with cold water, and dried 
for uſe. Theſe cryſtals are the famed ſal ſedativus, 
which Gaubius ſays will procure reſt in inflammatory 
fevers when opiates fail. To this end it is given from 
gr. viij. to xv]. Dr. Morris uſed to give it to maniacs in 
doſes of two drams to compoſe them. See SEDATIVUS 
SAL. Lemery ſays, that two ounces of borax afforded 
him rather more than half an ounce of ſedative ſalt ; but 
he obtained it by ſublimation, which method produces a 
purer ſalt, but is more tedious. It is obtained by ſubli- 
mation thus: put a mixture of nine parts of borax, three 
of the oil of vitriol, and one of water, into a wide- 
necked retort z place the retort over a fire at firſt gentle, 
then haſtily increaſed until the veſſel is red-hot z the ſe- 


þ 


\ 


retort; the liquor that diſtils and falls into the receiver 
ſhould be poured back as the matter dries which is in 
the retort, for the ſedative ſalt only riſes while it is |, 

After the ſeparation of the ſedative ſalt from the borax, |, 
combination of this acid with the mineral alkaline ſalt. 
The ſedative ſalt, joined to the marine alkali, recompoſes 


borax again. 
This peculiar and characteriſtic ingredient of borax, the 


neutralizing alkalies, ſcarcely diſcovers any other mark of 
acidity. Its taſte is bitteriſh, and rather cool; it makes 
no change in the colour of blue flowers, nor does it effer- 
velce either with acids or alkalies; a ſpirituous ſolution 
of it if ſet on fire, burns with a green flame. As a me- 
dicine it is antiſpaſmodic and anodyne, whence its name 
ſedative. | | | 

The berax itſelf is uſed for ſoldering gold, whence its 
name chryſocolla. It is a ſolder for other metals alſo ; 
and a powerful flux for fuſing minerals of all kinds with. 
It is uſed to give a gloſs to ſilks. 

As a medicine, it ſeems to poſſeſs greater virtues than 
thoſe that are yet maniſeſted in it. It is a powerful deob- 
ſtruent, diuretic, and emenagogue, in doſes of half a dram, 
or two ſcruples. A ſolution of it in water is the molt ef- 


not diſcerniÞ 
preſſure, and then they are hardly worth our notice. A 
decoc ĩon of them affords a ſmall quantity of the nitrous 
and muriatic ſalts. The leaves are ranked among coolers 
and the flowers among cordials. . 


ſec. 


for curcuma, turmeric, and alſo of an ointment ufed there, 
in which are the roots of turmeric. 


the neat kind. 


is thus made. Cut a pound of the lean part of of a but 
tock of beef into thin ſlices, add to it two pints of waten 
boil them over a quick fire during five minutes, the! 
ſeparating the ſcum, decant the clear liquor for uſe. l 
is often made by juſt boiling the beef, then immediate) 
removing it from the fire, and letting it ſtand to cool! 
a veſſel well cloſed; or indeed only infuſed in boil; 
water, for from hence it is ſuppoſed to retain the fuel 
and more ſubtile parts of the nutritious lymph, whic 
boiling diſſipates, and ſeems more agreeable to ſtomachs 
greatly debilitated; though if it boils ten, fifteen, 0 
twenty minutes, which laſt is the longeſt that it ſhow! 
be allowed, it contains more of the ſtronger part of lle 

eef. 


of the meal of darnel, hemp-ſced, and water. It 15 
ebriaty | 


bird-lime. 


= BOS 


ſhould be diflolved when taken inwardly, for the ſtomach 
will not melt it, and if given in a diffolved ſtate it en. 
the vaſa minima, mixes with the blood, and diluter ; 
If given in powder it is emetic, but mixed with aromati : 
this quality is checked, and in the fluor albus it ig 0 
to be a ſpecific. | | 
A doſe of borax is from gr. v. to 3 i. ſs. 
BORBONENSIS, or BoxBonicus. A patronyy; 
epithet for the Bourbon waters. 2 
BORBORODES. PFEcuLenT, Muppy, Dizq, 
EARTHY. : 
BORBORY GMUS. A rumbling noiſe, excited] 
wind, mixed with ſome degree of humidity in the bowl: 
This ſort of noiſe is likewiſe what is produced by tread, 
in the mire, 8pCopS-, whence its name. 0 
BOREAS. The NOR TH-E4ST WIND. The northen 
winds are of a cold, but wholeſome temperament. They 
abound with- acid particles, whence they reſiſt puij 
diſeaſes, but beget thoſe that depend on the rigid fibre, 
BORI. GREAT EATERS. | 
BORIDIA. A fort of ſalt meat, prepared of a kind a 
fiſh, which is eaten raw. Oribaſius takes notice of jt 
BORITIS, from Bogog, vorax. The philoſopher's ſtore 
which melts the copper of wiſe men, and renders | 
fluid like water. | 
BORIZA. See LUNARIA. 
BOROMETZ, or BORONETZ. 
THICUS. h „„ 4 
BOROS. Voracious. A woracious water, or ſyck 
a one as begets a good appetite. | 
BOROZAIL. The za! of the Ethiopians. It i 
a diſeaſe epidemic about the river Senegal. It princi 
pally infeſts the pudenda, but is different from the lue 
venerea, though it owes its riſe to immoderate venery, 
In the men it is called /, in the women ofa batus, 
_ BORRAGO, vel BORAGO. BORRACOE. A0 
called bugloſſum verum, bugloſſum latifolium, and Bona 
HORTENSIS. See BUGLOSSUM. 
It is a hairy rough plant, with wrinkled, blackiſh green 
leaves, approaching to an oval ſhape, win round holloy 
ſtalks, on which the leaves are ſet alternately. On the 
tops of the branches come forth blue, and ſometimes red- 
diſh, or whitiſh monopetalous flowers; each of whichare 
followed by four wrinkled blackiſh feeds. It is peren- 
nial, grows wild on waſte grounds, and on old walls, 
The leaves are ſucculent ; their medical qualities are 
ie until the juice is ſeparated from them by 


4 


See AocNvus Ser. 
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MiniMa. A ſpecies of 9MPHALODEs, which 


BORRI-BORRI, BoBERRI. An Eaſt Indian name 


3 


BOS. The BULL, cow, ox, HEIFER, or any other cf 


As a medicinal article, we may reckon beef: tea, which 


is mace 


_ BOSA. An Egyptian word for a maſs which 


18. F 
BOSGAS. A ſort of dry pitch, which is tenacious Nc 
BOS INDIANA. See BusBALus. | 


BOSCAS MAJOR. A fort of duck called a 34 


ficacious means of removing aphthous cruſts from the | LaRD. . a 
mouth and fauces. Externally it is a far better coſmetie BOSMOROS, 12 Boon, to feed, and hop off 
than biſmuth. Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that it | BOSPORUS, S tion, or divi/ſfon. A kind of on : 


8 
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= : contemporary of Hippocrates, deſcribes thoſe plants of 


BOT 


6% TAMUM.  WAS$SHED-LEAD. 


BOTANY, from the Greek word BA, Herba, an 


herb. The ſcience of plants; that part of natural hiſtory 
hich belongs to vegetables, hence he who is verſed in 


this ſtudy is called a botaniſt. | 
The moderns have regulated plants under claſſes, to 
diſtinguiſh them, and they deſcribe them well; as to their 


Irtues, they have done very little more than copy from 
| the ancients, of whom Dioſcorides is the chief. But as 


the ancients, though careful in their account of the vir- 
tues of plants, have not only neglected an accuracy in 


Y their deſcriptions, but given the ſame name to different 
W {ubjeCts; fo the deſcriptions of the moderns, and ac- 


counts of the virtues given by the ancients, fail of that 


uſefulneſs which otherwiſe might have been expected. 


This branch of knowledge is very ancient. Solomon 
is recorded as having known all the plants from the cedar 


Z of Lebanon to the hyſſop upon the wall. Hippocrates is 
me next, of whom we have any valuable account: he 
peaks of the virtue of about two hundred and thirty 


plants, but does not deſcribe them. Cratevas, or Crateias, 


W whoſe virtues Hippocrates gives an account. Theophraſ- 
tus, and ſome others, purſued this kind of knowledge, 
W until at length Dioſcorides roſe up, and ſurpaſſed them all. 
W He deſcribes four hundred and ten plants, and mentions, 
% by name, one hundred and ninety more; he alſo treats on 
their virtues; but ſince him no great notice hath been 


WE ken of this latter part of his enquiries. | 


William Turner gives Fuchſius's prints, with their 


. names in Engliſh, German, French, Latin, and Greek. 


Fuchſius's prints are large. 
W tanus gave figures, which are copied by ſeveral of his ſuc- 
ceſſors. Rembertus Dodonzus of Leyden, hath given 


Tac. Theod. Tabernæ mon- 


HY very elegant figures. Carolus Cluſius alſo hath left us 


many excellent ſigures. John and Caſper Bauhine neg- 
lecded to eſtabliſh the genuſes of plants, yet their Pinax is 


a very uſeful botanic work. Criſpinus Paſſeus publiſhed 


has Hortus Floridus, with very accurate figures. Tourne- 
fort improved botany more than all before him; he formed 


it into a ſcience, and giving it the air of accuracy, added 
We figures allo. Our countryman Ray is valuable in this 


WEE purſuit. Boerhaave's peculiarity in his botanic ſyſtem, is 


We to diſtinguiſh plants by the parts of fructification, for 
WE theſe never vary by ſoil, clime, culture, & c. but the ap- 
WE pcarances of plants alter very much in other reſpects. 
WE Belides theſe, there are the improvements ef Linnæus, 
Miller, and others, whom, but to name, is to praiſe. 
One of the lateſt works of this kind, is the Inſtitutes of 
Botany, by Colin Milne, LL. D. | 


Dr. Grew's work on the Structure of Plants, arid on 


Vegetation, or the Growth of Plants, are among the moſt 


1 valuable on the ſubject of botany. 


BO TANICON. The name of a plaſter deſcribed by 


* 


Z 5 Egineta. 


5 mullet, 


BOTARGUM. The falted ſpawn of the mugil, or 
BOTHOR. It hath three ſignifications among the 


W\rabians. 1. Tumors in general: 2. A tumor with 
WP ſolution of continuity: and 3. Small tumors, which 
ett is the moſt proper. 
Voſtrils. 


Which do 
s befides a general appellation for pimples in the face, 


Some take it for an abſceſs of the 
Blancard fays it ſignifies pimples in the face, 
not ſpread, but are eaſily ſuppurated and vaniſh. 
jungs, or other parts. 


And the Arabians call the ſmall- 


Por and meaſles by this name. 


| OTHRION „ vel BOTRION, called alſo cœloma. 
{mall ditch, from 800%, a ditch. This word is alſo 


cd to expreſs a ſmall ulcer of the cornea, hollow, 


right, clean, without purulent, thick, or ſcaly ſordes, 


Eval to the head of a pin; if it ſhould be an internal 


— of the cornea, it creates that called gerontoxon. 
\ aphyloma ſucceeds. Sauvages Noſologia Methodica. 
4 the ſockets of the teeth. 
| eds TURPENTINE. Alſo a balſam from it. 
Os See BRONCHOCELE. 

ich h. THINUM. A term uſed by Paracelſus, by 

ch he would expreſs the flower of a diſeaſe. 
» or BoToUA. 


BOTRITIS - Sce PAREIRA BRAVA. | 
, OTRITES, from Bors, a cluſter 
SOTRYITES. ; properly of grapes. x 


1 Tx 1 


thus called, becauſe it is divided by the mill to fit it for | 


** 


B O U 


grapes, and collected from the upper part of the furnace, 


| where it is burnt; as what is collected in the lower part 


is called placitis. Schroder ſays, that the botryites is col- 
lected in the middle part of the furnace, the placitis in 
the upper, and the 9ftracitis in the loweſt. 

BOT RIS. It is difficult to ſay what particular plant 
this is: the following are by ſome placed under this name. 
The oAK of CAPPADOCILA, or of JERUSALEM; alſo 
called artemiſia, ambroſia, chenopodium, and atripll odoray 
ſeu ſuaveolenus. It is the chenepodium botrys, Linn. See 
AMBROSIA. *' - | 

—— Mexicana. The Mexican TEA: Called alſo 
botrys ambroſioides Mexicana, eparoth Mexicanava, cheno- 
podium, botrys Amerirana, atriplex odor : Americana, and 
Artemiſian botryss Sce AMBROSIA ARTEMESIA. 

The above plants are natives of the ſouthern parts of 
Europe; they are ſown annually in our gardens. The 
leaves and flowery heads have a ſtrong, but not unpleaſant 
ſcent, are moderately aromatic and bitteriſh to the taſte. 
If they are much handled, an unctuous reſinous juice ad- 
heres in conſiderable quantities to the fingers, 

The proper menſtruum for their active matter, is rec 
tified ſpirit of wine; but boiling water alſo takes up the 
greateſt part of their virtue: An infuſion of them drank 
as tea is uſeful in coughs, and humoral aſthmas. They 
are ranked among the anti- ſpaſmodics. 


the ſtinking orach, chiefly in their leaves being like thoſe 
of an oak. : 8 | 

BO'TUS, BoT1a, or Borus BaRBATUs. Tt is a che- 
mical veſſel, which is called a cucurbit, alfo a veſlel 
placed upon a veſſel; a veſſel for fuſion, or a deſcen- 
ſorium, a chemical furnace in which diſtillation is per- 
formed by deſcent ; a crucible made to pour out of. See 
BoctA. | ; 

BOUBALIOS. A wiLD cucuMBER. Some explain 
it to be the pudendum muliebre. 

BOUBON. The Greek word from whence BUBo is 
taken. It ſignifies the groin, ſometimes the glands in 
the groin, and a tumor of the ſame; alſo a tumor in the 
neck, or arm-pits, or behind the ears, or of any of the 
external glandular parts. | | 

BOUCERAS. See FEN U GRACUM, alſo F.cocts 
RAS. 

BOUGIE: In the French language means a way 
candle. The term is applied to a machine, which (as the 
wax candle formerly was) is introduced into the urethra 
for removing obſtructions there. It is likewiſe known 
by the term catheter vel candela cerea. See MEDICATA. 

In Dr. Swediaur's Pharmacopœia Syphilitcia, there 
are the following preſcriptions for b9ugies, called catlie- 
teres, ſirſt made of filver, but they are better formed of 


of elaſtic reſin, or of muſical chords, made from the in- 
teſtines of ſheep. The third, CEREI MEDICATI. 


aquæ lythargyris acetati, Ph. Lond. nov. 3 45 j. theſe 
being mixed together, and removed from the fire, ſlips 
of linen cloth are to be dipped in the compoſition, of 
which the bougzes are to be formed. The fourth are the 
CEREI MEDICATI, ſaid to be the invention of Le Dran. 

R. Herbæ conii maculati, foliorum Nicotianæ tabaci, 


florentinæ, ana manipulum unum, infunde in decocti 
nucum julandis regiz th j. adde herbæ anchuſæ offici- 
nalis ſb j. axungiz porcinz, ovillæ curatz, ana. Tb iij. 
miſce ſuper ignem, dein adde ceræ flavæ Þ ij.—PLENcE, 
in great conſtriction of the urethra, prefers thoſe made of 
the muſical chord, becauſe they ſwell and then diſtend 
the paſſage, and, beſides, becauſe of this flexility, remain 
longer in the urethra without occaſioning any irritation ; 
but perhaps thoſe made of the elaſtic reſin, which are 
formed hollow, are mot eligible, as they always afford a 
free paſſage for the urine without removing. 

Monſ. Daran, a French ſurgeon, lately boaſted of his 
introducing 9425 as an improvement in his art, and ac- 
quired conſiderable profit by making and ſelling them. 
Scultetus, about the middle of the feventeenth century, 
uſed them in diſcafes of the urethra, and probably Monſ. 
Daran took the hint from him. | 


| 


Different compoſitions have been uſed, and generally 
mercury was a part in them. 125 made a plaſter 
| 29 a8 


It is a ſort of burnt cadmia, reſembling a tluſter df - 


Theſe plants differ from the Engliſh mercury, and frofn 


elaſtic reſin, of various ſizes. The fecond he calls CRREI, 


R Cerz flavæ liquefactæ. fþj. ſpermatis ceti, 3 iij. 


ſummitatum florentium hyperici perforati. radicis iridis 
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bigneſs of a knitting needle, to that of a gooſe quill. 


ſpread. | 


poſition, and the irritable ſtate of the urethraz but it 


as follows: R OL. oliv. fþ iv. ceræ citrin. Ip ij. minii 
& ceruſ. aa f i. fs. tereb. Venet. & rez. alb. aa z 1y. 


m. | | 
Whether the bougies are made up of theſe or any other 
compoſitions they muſt be of different ſizes, from the 


They are made of linen rags, ſpread with a proper mat- 
ter, and then rolled up as follows. Having ſpread any 
quantity of linen rag with the compoſition that is choſen 
for the purpoſe, cut it into ſlips, from ſix to ten inches 
long, and from half an inch to an inch broad; then dex- 


terouſly roll them on a glazed tile into the form of a wax | 


candle. And as the end of the boug:e that is to be entered 
firſt into the urethra, ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the 
reſt, it would be as well to cut the ſlips a little tapering. 
It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that when the bougtes are rolled | 
up, that ſide muſt be outward on which the plaſter is 

Monſ. Daran, and ſome others, attributed the action 
of their bougies to the compoſition they made uſe of in 
forming them. Mr. Sharpe apprehended, that as much 
of their efficacy was owing to the compreſſion they made 
on the affected part, as to any other principle. And Mr. 
Aikin juſtly ſays, as it is evident that bovgres, of very dif- 
ferent compoſitions, ſucceed equally well in curing the 
ſame diſorders in the urethra, it is plain that they do not 
act by means of any peculiar qualities in their compo- 
ſition, but by means of ſome property common to them 
all. This muſt be their mechanical form and texture, 
therefore their mode of action muſt be ſimple compreſ- 


Ben. | 


The efficacy of mere compreſſion in many caſes of con- 
ſtriction is well known, from the uſe of ſponge tents for 
widening parts that are ſtraightened by cicatrices; and ad- 
mitting obſtructions in the urethra to be from a conſtric- 
tion formed by cicatrized ulcers, or a projection of the 
ſpongy ſubſtance of the urethra into the canal, we may 
eaſily conceive that a gentle continued elaſtic compreſſion 
will, in time, overcome the diſeaſe. We may alſo readily 
account for the inferior efficacy of metallic and whalebone 
bougies, from their not having the property of ſwelling 
with moiſture, and therefore not making the compoſition 
ſo equal. 

As to bongies procuring a diſcharge of matter, there is 
no doubt but the mechanical ſtimulus of a we body, 


in ſuch a tender part, though free from diſeaſe, muſt 


produce it in ſome degree, and that this will be varied ac- 
cording to the chemically ſtimulating quality of the com- 


ſeems an abſurdity to apply a topic made uniform through- 
out, to the whole length of a canal, with a view of pro- 
ducing extraordinary effects upon a particular part of it, 
by means of ſome powerful quality in the ingredients. 


As to that part of the boug:e which was in contact with | 


the diſeaſed part being particularly covered with matter, 
this circumſtance is owing to the greater irritation of the 
urethra where the diſorder is, than in the other parts of 
it. | 
See Sharp's Critical Enquiry, ch. iv. and Aikins's Ob- 
ſervations on the external Uſe of Preparations of Lead. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. 201, &c. and White's Surgery, 371. 
BOUI. A Chineſe name for BOHEA TEA. 
BOULIMUS. A voRaciovus APPETITE, from ga, a 
particle which in compoſition augments the ſenſe, and 
Aung, hunger. Boulimus, or bulimus, ſignifies an ox's 
appetite, though this diſeaſe is more frequently called 
fames canina, a CANINE or DOG's APPETITE; it is alſo called 
malacia, or HUNGRY EVIL; phagedena adepphagia, buli- 
miaſis, bulimia, bupeina. 
Dr. Cullen names this genus of diſeaſe bulimia. He 
places it in the claſs locales, and order dyſorexia z and 
diſtinguiſheth three ſpecies. 1. Bulimia helvonum, in 
which there is no other diſorder of the ſtomach than an 
exceſſive craving of food. 2. Bulimia ſyncopalis, in 
which there is a frequent deſire of food, and the ſenſe of 
hunger 1s preceded by a ſwooning. 3. Bulimia emetica, 
alſo cynorexia, in which is an appetite for much food, 
which is preſently ejected by vomiting. 
This diſorder conſiſts in an inſatiable deſire of food, and 
a quick return of the appetite after eating. Some diſtin- 
guiſh betwixt bou!:mns and fames canina, whilſt others 
make them but one. 'They firſt ſay that the boulimus is 
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fainting, and that in the fames canina, the patient vom; 
his'greedy meals as dogs do; though with ſome they ou 
it runs off by ſtool inſtead of vomiting. 
In ſome it may be a natural misfortune, for on diſſec. 
tion is hath been found, in a few inſtances, that the right 
orifice of the ſtomach was too large, conſequently the 
aliment was too ſoon expelled through it. Galen ſays 
it is cauſed by an intenſe acid in the ſtomach, or other 
acrimony in the gaſtric juice. Others attribute it to 3 
weakneſs in the lower orifice of the ſtomach, worms, 
&C. 
Lommius obſerves that in this caſe there is great hun- 
ger, much is eaten, which oppreſſing the ſtomach is again 
thrown up, the patient is thus relieved, but the appetite 
returns; the ſtomach eaſed by eating, is again oppreſleg, 
and is again relieved, as that of a dog by vomiting. 
There is no danger if food is ſupplied, though the pz. 
tient 1s pregnant, except large colliquations attend, or 
fainting 1s Ent Fainting with a full ſtomach, is 3 
dangerous ſymptom, coldneſs in the extremities, gene. 
rally fatal, and the breath failing when a fainting come 
on, death may be expected at hand. 
From faintings the patient is recovered by offering to 
his ſmell a toaſt dipped in wine, or roaſted meat. Aſter 
recovery from the fit give him ſome food; and let it beof 
ſuch a kind as cools and nouriſhes, but is not ſoon digeſt. 
ed, ſuch as carrots, beets, parſnips, with ſoft fat, and 
farinaceous ſubſtances. 
If an acid is the cauſe, after vomiting give the teſt. 
ceous powders, the lixivium of tartar, and iron filings, 
If worms are ſuſpected, anthelmintics muſt be pre- 
ſcribed. | | | 
When the cauſe is not very manifeſt, moderate doſes 
of opium may be given at proper intervals, but ſome cir- 
cumſpection is required in adminiſtering it. Beſides 16 
miting, purges with aloes will be adviſeable: wormwood, 
and ſuch other medicaments, as warm and ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach. Galen commends frequent ſmall doſes of 
brandy; and Riverius ſays, that ambergriſe is peculiary 
uſeful, if five or ſix grains be repeated at due intervals 
This diſorder terminates variouſly, as in a lientery, 
dropſy, atrophy, cachexy. See Galen, Alexander Tui. 
lian, Paulus Agineta, and Lommius. 
BOUNIAS, ſee BuN1as, from Beveig, rugged, becaule 
it delights in rugged places. | | 
BOUTUA. See PAREIRA Brava. 
BOVILL A. The MEASLES. : 
BOVINA AFFECTIO. The DisTEMPER of BLACK 
CATTLE. A diſeaſe among black cattle, cauſed by 2 
worm lodged between the ſkin and the fleſh, and perio- 
mou the ſame. The Arabians call it @grituds bovine; 
it is but little known in Europe. It is not mentioned 
the ancient Greeks. | 
Some confound this diſorder with the dracurculi, but 
they are very different : but ſomething analogous to tw 
diſorder is a cutaneous one, with which ſome ſcorbutic 
conſtitutions are frequently affected, and which ſeems 0 
be owing to an obſtruction of the perſpirable matte! 
which concretes in the pores of the ſkin, and forms: 
ſebaceous ſubſtance reſembling a worm, with a black 
head, which may be ſqueezed out, and which ſometime 
cauſes a ſmall ſuppuration, and is diſcharged with tle 
* | = 
Avenzoar gives the following account of the 59 
affeftio . Sometimes a worm breeds between the f. 
and the fleſh; and if this worm is not ſoon killed, tx 
conſequences may be pernicious. As ſoon as it 1 Pf 
ceived, burn the adjacent part with a hot iron, {0 
the heat may penetrate to the worm, in a degree {utc 
to kill it. This done, dreſs as is uſual after burns, ® 
purge with aloes.” : : 4 
Here Avenzoar ſpeaks of this diſorder as in hun 
ſubjects. But Albucaſis, who hath two chapters, 4 05 
the dracunculi, another on the bovina afectio, 1ays, (1 
worm, which is generated between the ſkin and fe i 
black cattle, takes its courſe over the whole body, 
plainly perceivable in its motion, from one part © 1 
other, until it breaks the ſkin, and wherever it m 92 
breach, there it finds an egreſs.” Alzaravius ſays, 
in human ſubje&s this worm paſſes betwixt the Ir 1 
the fleſh, as Albucafis hath repreſented it in brutes * 
that it is generated of the ſame matter, 25 that 
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not attended with a vomiting, but, in its ſtead, with 


which lice are produced. 
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Another Boi 1 is deſcribed in a Diſſertation 
. Boum Eſtro, by Walliſnerius. This ceſtrum, or 
„tious fly, pitches on the backs of black cattle, and 
4 55 \ kind of ſting, growing to its hinder part, perfo- 
cm, and into each perforation introduces an egg, 
b Eich ſome time after gives birth to a worm, and this to 
Y . which in due ſealon is like its parent. When this 
2 10 hierwes the ſkin, it cauſes ſevere pain in the oxen. 
. 2* worm, however, which is depoſited, grows without 
ur remarkable injury to the health of the animal; it ne- 
+ 7 OO from its place, but in the following ſpring-it 
I ceaſons 2 tumor, out of which it finds its. way =. Fa 
lummer approaches, and becomes a fly. See Le Clerc 
Hit. Lumbrico. . | = g 
nder this article may be placed the chicos, or chicres. 
WThey are ſmall worms, which in the warmer parts of 
America, frequently breed in the muſcular parts, and 
WE. ticularly in the feet. The Indians pick them out, 
ad then apply to the ſore, by rubbing, the aſhes of wood. 
= Hoffman ſpeaks of a kind of worms that the children 
bf in Miſnia are ſubject to. He fays that theſe children are 
Wrequently ſeized with a tabes, which reduces them to 
mere ſkeletons. The cauſe is a fort of worms like black 
Fhairs lodged under the ſkin. Theſe animals are uſually 
called comedones, or gluttons, becauſe they devour the 
nutritive juices in their diſtribution. When the ſkin is 
rubded with honey in any warm place they come out; 
put cold makes them keep concealed within. See CR1- 
WE NONES. | | | 
2 gennertus ſpeaks of a ſort of worms called ſeuren, 
. ſeenes, or crinones. He tells us, that a ſpecies of puſ- 
tules among the Germans, which riſe on the palms of 
their hands, and the ſoles of their feet, are called ſeuren, 
and contain little worms called firones and chirones : 
WE tit theſe worms are known to be there by the greater 
Vitching of theſe parts than is perceived at other times. 
= BOVISTA. See LYCOPERDON, —— MAXIMA AL- 
IBA. GREAT DUSTY MUSHROOM. : 

| BOXUS. The MISLETO which grows on trees. 
BOZA. The name of a drink much uſed in Turkey. 
BRABE. An herb mentioned by Oribaſius. 

SF BRABYLA. The plums which are called Damaſcene 
land Hungarian. They are large, ſweet, and of a blue 
lack colour. 

| BRACHERIUM : AMA. A ſurgeon's bandage and 
WE truſs for a hernia. A word uſed by * barbarous Latin 
WE writers, probably from brachiale, a bracelet. | 

== BRACHIA. The diviſion of the large branches of 
trees from the trunk. | 
gz BRACHLAUS MUSCULUS. The name of two 
WE muſcles of the arm, from Prachius, an arm. That called 
BE — IxTERNUs, begins where the deltoid muſcle ends, 
WE covers the interior and anterior ſurface of the os humeri 
and is inferted into the coronoid proceſs of the ulna, 
ſerring to bend it. And the ExXTERNUs, ſeems 
& to be the third beginning of the gemellus; its origina- 


e ſame, and from the back part of the os humeri, to 
is cavity, which receives the olecranum in the extenſion 


dle gemellus, it is inſerted into the ſuperior and exter- 

nal part of the ulna, called olecranum. See GEMELLus, 

aud Anconzus. Cowper. 

Douglas ſays, that the brachizus externus, and the bi- 

eeps externus, or gemellus, make but one ſingle muſcle 
| Vith three heads, to which he gives the name of triceps 

cubiti, or extenſor cubiti magnus triplici principio natus. 

BRACHIALE. 80 the ancients called the carpus. 


TER. 


10 


ion is continued from above the middle of the inſertion of | 


From its upper and inner part it ſends off a particular 
branch, which runs obliquely downward and backward, 
over the anconæi, and then turns forward again near the 
external condyle, where it communicates with a branch 
of the radial artery. A little below the inſertion of the 
teres major it ſends off another branch, which deſcends; 
and is united with the radial artery, and alſo with the 
cubital. | : 

The common trunk of the brachial artery having reached 
the flexure of the arm, it runs, together with a vein and 
a nerve, immediately under the aponeuroſis of the biceps, 
and paſſes under the vena mediana, detaching branches 
on each fide to the neighbouring muſcles. 

Sometimes, though very rarely, the brachial artery is 
divided from its origin into two large branches, which run 
down on the arm, and afterwards on the fore- arm, where 
they are called cubitalis and radialis. Winflow. 


BRACHIALIS EXTERNUsS and INTERNUS. See BRA- 
CHIZUsS EXTERNUs and INTERNUSs. 


expanſion of the lateral ligament, ſee LATER ALIA LiGa- 
MENTA, which is fixed in the inner condyle of the. 
os humeri, runs over the capſula, to which it cloſely ad- 
heres, and is inſerted like radii on the ſide of the great 
ſigmoid cavity of the ulna; it is covered on the inſide by 
ſeveral tendons, which adhere cloſely to it, and ſeem 
to ſtrengthen it. Winſlow. That called RADIALE 
LIGAMENTUM, the expanſion of the lateral ligament, 
ſee LATERALIA LIGAMENTA, which runs over the ex- 
ternal condyle of the os humeri, and is inſerted round 
the coronary /igament, and from thence all the way down 
to the neck of the radius, and alſo in the neighbouring 


capſular ligament, and is covered by ſeveral tendons ad- 
hering cloſely to both. Winſlow. 

BRACHIUM. The arm. - In Hippocrates it ſigni- 
fies what is now called the humerus. From the elbow to 
the wriſt is called the fore-arm. By the arm is generally 
meant the whole, from the ſhoulder to the wriſt. : 
BRACHUNA. SaATYRIAsIs, FuRoR UTERINUs: | 
BRACHYCHRONIUS, from fpaxus, /hort, and 
X povor, time. An epithet of a diſeaſe, which continues 
but a ſhort time. 

BRACHYPNQEA, from Bpay vs, Sort, and ve, to 
breathe. BREATH fetched at ſhort intervals. 


Told”, drink. LITTLE DRINKERS. To drink but little 
in ardent fevers is a bad ſign. | 
BRACHYS. See BREVIS. 

BRACIUM. Coreper. | 
BRADYPEPSIA. Weak digeſtion, or concoCtion of 
food. Blancard fays it is a flow digeſtion, proceeding 
from a depraved difpoſition of the acid ferment in the 
{tomach. | | 


BRADYS. SLow. 
 BRAGGAT. A drink made of water and honey. 


the acanthus is called BRANCA URSINA, bears. foot, from 
the reſemblance of the leaves to the foot of a bear. 


ol the cubit, where joining with the tendinous outſide of | LEOxIS, or Pes LEoNIs. See ALCHIMILLA. —— Un- 


SINA. See ACANTHUsS, PASTINACA, and BRANCA. —— 
URsINA GERMANICA, i. e. SPHONDYLIUM. See PASTI= 
NACA. | 1 . 
BRANCH A, 3 of the glandulous tnmors of 
BRANC Il. the fauces which reſemble two al- 
monds, and are accompanied with a difficulty of ſpitting 
and troubleſome breathing. | | 
BRANCHUS. A DEFLUXION of HUMOURS upon the 


BRACHIALIS ARTERIA. The BRACHIAL AR-| FAUCES. It is a ſpecies of catarrh, which Calius Au- 
kx. It is the continuation of the axillary artery, | relianus calls RAUCITAS. | 
which as ſoon as it hath paſſed behind the tendon of the | 

A peQralis major, receives the name of brachial. It runs | BRASILIA. See BRAsILIUM LIGNUM. 


BRANTA, or BERNICLA. The ROAD-GOOSE. 


rachi 
| Edge of the biceps, 


[mall branches as it goes along. 


vered on] | 
wider the biceps, 
cends, being at ſome diſtance from 


Y 2 on the inſide of the arm, over the muſculus coraco- | BRASILIANA ARBOR AQUATICA. See AxiIx- 
alis and anconæus internus, and along the inner | 6A IBA. 


ARBOR JUGLANDI $SIMILIS, NUCIBUS CA=- 


behind the vena baſilica, giving out |RENs. A ſort of wood in Braſil, which reſembles that 


of the walnut-tree. t 


Between the axilla and the middle of the arm, it is co- | BRASILIENSIS ARBOR SILIQUOSA. &c. See 
by the ſkin and fat; but afterwards it is hid | CouRBARII. —— RADIX. See IPECACUANHA RA- 

and runs obliquely forward as it de- pix. | 
5 internal condyle; BRASILIS LIGN. I Loc woop, alſo RED-N] op. See 

* it does not reach the middle of the flexure of the arm. | BRASILETTO. 0 
onions fold of the arm it divides into the cubitalis and | BRASILIUM LIGNUM. BRASIL woop, called alſo 


CAMPECHEN. LIGNUM. 


pſeudeſantalum rubrum, Braſilia hirapitanga Braſiliemſibus, 
| ibirapi- 


BRACHIO-CUBITALE LIGAMEN TUM. The 


parts of the ulna. Through all this paſſage it covers the 


BRACHY POT, from Ho vsy ſmall Or ſhort, and - 


BRANCA. An Italian word ſignifying foot ; hence 
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ſpecies; Linnæus ranks them all under the name braſſi- 


but little nouriſhment ; but as they have a ſtronger ten- 


very nutritious.—All of them, ſays Dr. Cullen, may be 


Yoirapitanga z Abelicea, criſta pavonis coromlle folio; Ety- 
thoxilum Brafilianum. 

This wood is rarely met with in preſcriptions; it Is 
ſometimes ſubſtituted for red ſanders, with which it a- 
grees in moſt of its properties, with this difference, that 
the red ſanders does not. give out its colour to water 
but the Braſil wood gives out to this ſimple fluid all its 
colouring matter. This wood is of a deep red or purple 
colour. It cools and ſtrengthens z but is chiefly uſed by 
the dyers. | | | 

From the Braſil wood of Pernambuco is extracted, by 
means of acids, a carmine. . 

BRASIUM. BARLEY MALT. 

BRASMA. Bauhine ſays it is the immature black 
pepper, or rather ſuch as from ſome accident is hindered 
from ripening. 

BRASMOS. FERMENTATION. 

BRASSADELLA, or BRASSATELLA. See OPHIo- 
GLOSSUM. | 

BRASSICA. Cappace. Of which there are thirty 
ca radice cauleſcente tereti carnoſa. They are all bien- 
nial. All the ſpecies are ſuppoſed to be only varieties of 
the ſmaller kind, which grow ſpontaneouſly on our ſea- 


Coaſts. It is alſo a name of the turritis. 
Cabbages are ſaid to be difficultly digeſted, and to afford 


dency to putrefaction than moſt other vegetable ſub- 


ſtances, and during their putrifying ſtate ſend forth an 


offenſive ſmell, which much reſembles that of putrifying 
animal bodies, it ſeems more reaſonable to believe that 
they are the moſt eaſily digeſted in our ſtomachs, and alſo 


conſidered as a ſupplemental proviſion only, and are ſel- 
dom choſen by the quantity of nouriſhment they afford, 
but by the tenderneſs of their texture, and the fulneſs 
and ſweetneſs of their juice. | 

Cabbages are far from being unſalutary; they neither 
induce nor promote a putrid diſpoſition in the human 
body, but, on the contrary, are a ſalubrious aliment in 
the true putrid ſcurvy. They looſen the belly when eat- 
en freely, and produce much flatulency; but by well 
boiling, they loſe their laxative quality. The Braſſicæ 
Have great powers as antiſcorbutics, and taken in largely 
as aliments have proved a cure for the ſcurvy, this per- 
Haps is owing to their aceſcency. 

'The Germans make the following preparation uf cab- 
bage, to which they give the name 


Sauer Kraut. The Engliſh imitating the found, Sour 
CROUT. | 


Take of the cabbages in common uſe, cut them into 
thin ſlices, put them into a caſk that is previouſly cleaned, 
dried, and lined in its whole inſide with the ſour paſte 
Called leaven; on each layer of the ſliced eabbage ſprinkle 
a ſmall handful of ſalt and preſs it down; when as much 
is put into the caſk as it will contain when thus forcibly 
preſſed, and all the liquor is poured off which is ſqueezed 
out of the cabbages; cover it with a clean cloth, then lay 
the looſe caſk head thereon, and over it any heavy weight 
that the preſſure may be continued; laſtly, thus let it 
ftand in a warm room until it ceaſes to ferment, and then 


it is fit for uſe. When uſed, boil the wanted quantity | 


for the preſent meal in water, during two hours or more, 
then pouring off the liquor, add to it a little butter, and 
cat it with bacon, ſauſages, &c. as the palate directs. 

If the caſk is cloſed up when the fermentation of the 
eabbage is finiſhed, this preparation will be preſerved in 
its perfeCtion many years, and would be a convenient part 
of ſeamen's diet, as a preſervative from the ſcurvy. 

The white ſort is the moſt putreſcible and fetid ; the 
red is the ſweeteſt, moſt emollient and laxative : if the 
ſtalks of the red kinds are cut longitudinally in autumn, 
and placed in a cool ſhade, a laxative juice reſembling 
honey or manna exudes from the inciſions. That called 
SATIVA, 18 the COLEWORT or CABBAGE, named 
alſo caulis, braſſica capitata alba vel rubra, brafſica ſabau- 
da alba, &c. FLoRID A. CAULI-FLOWER; called 
alſo braſſica multi flora, caulis florida. CoNGYLODES. 


TURNEP CABBAGE, called alſo braſjica caularapa, rapo- 
caulis, braſſica caule rapum gerens. 

The ſeeds yield by expreſſion an oil which is uſeful for 
lamps, and in the woollen manufactory. After the oil is | 
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obtained, the remains are excellent food for cattle. ba, 
FIMBRIATA. Book COLE, Called alſo braſſica tophy; 
and braſſica criſpa lacinioſa. -— CAPITATA vinrsc gz 
ITALICA CRIS FA. GREEN BROCOLI. — Ryg, 

LONGIORIBUS FoL1ISs. BROWN BROCOLI. =— Sy, 
TRIS: SEA COLEWORT Or CABBAGE, called alſo ran, 
matitima folio braſſice, braſſica maritima monoſpermoz. 
and braſſica marina Anglica. L 

Crambe in general ſignifies a cabbagez but the modem 
botaniſts diſtinguiſh it from a cabbage. Boerhaaye fa 
the characters of this plant are theſe, viz. the ſeed-refl 
is unicapſular, divides into two parts, and contains each 
a ſingle oblong ſeed. ITALICA TENERRIMA GLoyg. 
ROSA FLORE ALBO. 'TABAUDE. The Savoy Gy. 
BAGE. —— MARITIMA, called alſo ſo/dene!la mariting 
minor, convolvulus maritimus noſtras. SEA BINDWIEU 
SEA-COLEWORTS, and SCOTCH SCURVY-GRASS, Ie 
convoluulus ſoldanella, Linn. | 

This is a ſpecies oF convolvulus; its leaves are roundiſ 
and ſet on long pedicles; the flowers are of a reddiſh yy. 
ple colour, large, and ſtanding ſolitary in the boſom; of 
the leaves. It grows wild on the ſea-coaft in the Nor 
of England, and flowers in June. 

The leaves are a rugged cathartic; this quality reſide 
in the milky juice which exudes upon wounding they, 
A decoction of the dried leaves, from 3 fs. to 3 ii, h 
a doſe. | 

Miller takes notice of three ſpecies. | 

BRASSIDELLICA ARS. A way of curing wound 
ener by Paracelfus, by applying the herb bai 
to them. | | | 

BRATHU. The herb sAavine. | | 
| BREGMA, from fpexw, to moiſlen. In infants theſe 
bones are not only tender, but very moiſt. They are al 
called /inciput, parietaria, and medium tęſtæœæ. They ar 
two bones on the upper part of the head, of an irregulzr 
ſquare figure; they are nearly of the ſame thickneſs al 
over, and divided into an upper and lower part by a ci- 
cular line; on the upper part they are covered only by the 
integuments, on the lower by the crotaphite muſcle; to 
wards the poſterior and upper part there is a hole through 
which the veſſels of the dura mater communicate witl 
thoſe of the ſcalp. Theſe bones have a large extent, but 
are the weakeſt in the human body. The trepan may 
be applied to any part of this bone except on the lateral 
parts of the poſterior lower edge of it, the lateral finules 
lying under thoſe parts. It 8 happens that tumors 
are formed on theſe bones in infants, which contain a fluid 
and give to the touch an appearance of deficiency of bone, 
which is not the caſe. The beſt method of treating 
theſe tumors is to leave them to themſelves, their con- 
tents will be taken up by the abſorbent ſyſtem. 

BRELISIS. See CAR ANNA. 

BRENTA. The ROAD-COOSE. Called alſo brorie 
bernicla. L 5 

BRENTH US. A ſpecies of DUCK or Mook-HEx. 

BRETANICA. GREAT WATER-DOCK, 

BREVIA VASA. The vena fplenica towards its tetv 
mination is divided into ſeveral branches that go to the 
ipleen, one of which produces the veins which recene 
this name. 

BREVIS vel Bracyys. A name of the TERES Ml 
NOR. : : 

BREYNIA. A plant ſo named in honour of D. 
Breynius, a botaniſt at Dantzig. It is found in Jam 
and other parts of America; but of o medical virtue. 

BREYN. An abbreviation of BI EVxIVSs, the doc! 
above named. / F 

—— Cxxr. An abbreviation of Jacobi Breyſ% 
Exoticarum aliarumque minus cognitarum Plantarum, 
Centuria prima. Gedani, 1678. : , 

— HisT. cocc. An abbreviation of J. P. Breſni 
Hiftoria Naturalis Cocci Radicum TinCtorit. Geda 
1731. 2 
—— Prop. An abbreviation of Jacobi Breyni Pro- 
dormus Faſciculi Rarior. Plant. WT 

— Scytp. An abbreviation of ſchediaſma & 
echinis. 2 the 
- BRICUMUM. A name which the Gauls gave © 
herb artemiſia. > ; 
BRINDONTES. A red fruit in the Eaſt Indies. I. 


kept for making vinegar from, and is alſo a material uſed 
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for colouring. Rai Hiſt. BRISTOL 


5 arms; 
W inteſtines, 
; 5 nes; 


W uſe in dropſies, 
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RIS TOLIENSIS AQUA. BRESroi. WATER. Gf 
the four principal warm ters naturally produced in 
5 England this is the leaſt ſo. - Sce BATHONIENSISs AQUA. 


As the Bath waters are proper where the ſecretions are 


Ickective, ſo the Briſtol water is of ſervice where they 


requirements of health. The Bath water 
aq = Briftol cools. Bath water helps the ſtomach, 
and nerves; the Briſtol favours the lungs, kid- 
and bladder: - 
Except a jaundice attends, the Br:/tol water may be of 
by its 2 and diuretic qualities. 
Dr. Wynter aſſerts that there is no iron in the Briſtol 


W voter, and that its mineral contents are chalk, lapis cal- 
carius, and calaminaris. Five gallons of this water after 
WE cyaporation, afforded only 3 14}. and gr. ij of a mineral- 
lte ſubſtance. 


. ter gallon of this water contains, 


7 « » 1 8 dwts. gr. : 
WE Of calcareous earth, combined with vitriolic 
cid in the form of ſelenite — 5 87 


Acidulous gas, beſides what is contained in 
cle calcareous earth above mentioned, eight ounce 
WE meaſures. 


WE qualities. 


- 


1 of 08 veſſel. 
WE with a full mouth an 


solid medicine is 
elle is diluted. 


3 and not drank, 


By the experiments of Dr: Bryan Higgins, a Wincheſ- 


Of calcareous earth, combined with acidulous 


| ( 3 
das 7 2 2 5 O 124 
WE Of marine ſalt of magneſia - - © 5+ 
WS Of ſea ſalt - - oO 62 


And, 
Atmoſpheric air, two ounces. 
The diſeaſes in which this water is uſeful are internal 


WE hemorrhages, immoderate menſes, old diarrhœas, fluor 
WE aibus, internal inflammations, ſpitting of blood, dyſen- 
WE tery, purulent ulcers of the viſcera, conſumption, drop- 
WE ſy, ſcurvy with heat, ſtone, gravel, ſtrangury, habitual 
= cout, atrophy, a flow fever, ſcrophula, gleets, and a 
3 Fang in which laſt it is eſteemed by ſome a ſpecific, 
and may be drank as freely as the thirſt requires it. 


The hotter months are the beſt for uſing it. In gene- 


WE ral it is drank in repeated draughts of four ounces or half 
ga pint, from a pint to two quarts a day. 


The Briſtol and Matlock waters are of exactly the ſame 


See Dr. Maplet, Dr. Guidot, and Dr. Wynter on the 
Briſtol Waters. It was Doctors Mead and Lane who 


=. ctabliſhed the reputation of Briſtol water in diſeaſes of 
WE the kidneys and gladder. | 


BRITANNICA. See BaRDANA and LAPATHUM 


3 = | AQUATICUM. 


BRIZA. SPELT WHEAT. | 
BROCHOS. The Greek word for Laquevus, and 


uſed in both its ſenſes, ſee LaquEvus. CAsTELLus ſays, 
tit ought to be referred to ſome chirurgical inſtruments, 
WE maſmuch as it is neceſſary to ſome operations, on the 

| authority of GALEN and OR1BAsIUs. It is. conſidered 


| alſo as expreſſive of ſome morbific cauſes, particularly 
according 


WE alſo bandages. 


to GALEN of a deprivation of voice. It means 
See FASCIA. 


BROCHTHUS, The THROAT. Alſo a ſmall kind 


BROCHUS. One with a prominent upper lip, or one 
d prominent teeth. | 

ROTH, or the liquor in which ſome 

preſerved, or with which ſomething 


BROMA. Foop. 


BRODIUM. B 


That is, ſuch as is to be eaten 


ROMA THEON. 
USHROOMS, 


B BROM, CHLOR. GOTH. An abbreviation of Olai 


Compal Chloris Gothica, ſeu, Catalogus Stirpium circa 
othoburgum naſcentium. 
BROMELIA, See ANANAS. 


The victuals of the gods, i. e. 


BROM ION. A pl. 5 Jt 
A plaſter mentioned by P. Ægineta. 
5 BROMUS STERILIS. DRANEK or WILD oArs, call- 


10 bromus herba, 


nacea, avena ſtirilis, ægilops, feſtuca ave- 


avena Græca, gramen avenaceum. See or- 


The aſpera arteria deſcends from the 
8 hroat, growing narrower as it approaches 
hes * hs Ar. its termination 2 into two bran- 
FRM og e bronchia,  T'ieſe ramifications are again 
tirongh o numberlcſs owers, which are diſtributed 

Sh the ſubſtance of the lungs, and which conſiſt of 


BRONCHIA, 


auces down the th 


3 50 ow, 


cartilaginous ſegrtients and contractile membranes} then 
they terminate in ſmall veſicles like cluſters, which ad- 
here to theſe ſmall bronchial ramifications; conſtitutin 
the chief part of the lungs. The uſe of the bronchia is 
to afford an ingreſs of the air into the lungs, and a free 
return of it . with ſuch ſuperfluous matter as is 
ready to be carried out of the body with it, which is 
alſo one of the organs of digeſtion ; and conſidered by 
ſome as an emunctory for the diſcharge of phlogiſton. 

BRONCHIALES ARTERLE. They ſometimes go 
from the fore ſide of the ſuperior deſcending aorta, ſome- 
times from the firſt intercoſtal, and ſometimes from the 
arteriæ ceſophagez. Sometimes they ariſe ſeparately from 
each fide to go to each lobe of the lungs, and ſometimes 
by a ſmall common trunk, which afterwards ſeparates to- 
wards the right and left hand, at the bifurcation of the 
aſpera arteria, and accompany the ramifications of the 
bronchia. 


'The bronchial artery on the left fide often comes from 


the aorta, while the other ariſes from the ſuperior inter- 


coſtal on the ſame ſide; which variety is owing to the 
ſituation of the aorta, Sometimes there is another bron- 
chial artery, which goes out from the aorta poſteriorly, 
near the ſuperior intercoſtal, above the bronthialis an- 
terior. 2 

Communications have been obſerved between the byon- 
chial artery and the vena azygos, and with the coronary 
artery of the heart. | 

Ruyſch firſt diſcovered theſe veſſels, and he deſcribes 
both the bronchial arteries and veins in his fourth epiſtle. 

—— GLANDULZ. At the angle of the firſt ramifica- 
tion of the trachea arteria we find on both the fore and 
back ſides certain ſoft roundiſh glandular bodies, of a 
bluiſh or blackiſh colour, and of a texture partly like 
that of the thymus, and partly like that of the thyroid 
gland. 'There are many fuch like glands at the origin of 


each ramification of the bronchia. Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes 


their office is to ſeparate a mucus to lubricate the lungs : 


they are different both in colour and ſtructure from the 


conglobate and lymphatic glands. 

—— GLANDULA. See 'THYROIDZA GLANDULA. 
BRONCHOCELE, from 8poyxos the wind-pipe, and 
xnan, tumor. Alſo called Bocium Boriuu. It hath va- 
rious names in different writings; the Swiſs call it gou- 
tier; ſome have called it hernia gutturis, guttur, tumidum, 
& trachelophyma, exechebronchos; gongrona hernia bron= 
chialis; Heiſter thought it ſhould be named tracheocele; 
Mr. Profler, in his late publication on this diſorder, from 
its frequency on the hilly parts of Derbyſhire, calls it, 
with others, the Derbyſhire-neck ; and not ſatisfied reſpeCt- 
ing the ſimilitude of this tumor with that obſerved on the 
neck of women on the Alps, he calls it, particularly that 
which he ſo well deſcribes, the Engliſh bronchocele; as 
various cauſes give riſe to this complaint, the more 
ſtrictly to diſtinguiſh that, in which he expects ſucceſs 
in his attempt to cure, he calls that ſpecies which is not 
produced by external accidents, ſuch as loud-ſpeaking, 
crying, blows, &c. the natural, the ſpontaneous, or the 
curable bronchocele. | | 

The ſeat of this diſeaſe is the thyroid gland, which 
Dr. Hunter hath obſerved lies juſt below the larynx, 
round the trachea. 'The tumor appears in the fore-part 
of the neck, between the ſkin and the wind-pipe. Wo- 
men are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſeaſe, in 
whom it uſually appears early. Dr. Hunter met with one 
caſe of this kind in a young ſurgeon ; but it rarely hap- 
pens in males, or being leſs in ſight is not often noticed. 

Various cauſes of this diſeaſe are aſſigned by different 
writers. On the-mountainous parts of Genoa and Pied- 
mont, they attribute theſe tumors to their drinking wa- 
ter cooled with ice. Dr. Leake obſerves, in his Medical 
Advice, ed. 5. It is very probable that ſuch glandular 
ſwellings as happen about the neck and face, ſhould be 
owing to the ſeverity of the cold, moiſt air, eſpecially 
fince they generally appear in winter: he adds, as far as 
he could obſerve, theſe tumors were rare in the warm 
dry climates of _—_ and Portugal. Some writers 
attribute it to a ſcrophulous cauſe. Mr. Proſſer 


inclines to think that it is a dropſy in the gland, and 
ſimilar to the dropſy in the ovaries. He relates that 
Dr. Hunter diſſected one of theſe glands that had 
been conſiderably enlarged, and it was found to be en- 


larged by a number of cyſts filled with water. 


Yet moſt 
writers : 
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vriters agree that its true cauſe and nature are alike un- 


roid gland is here enlarged, but it does not riſe near ſo 


and then it ſuppurates. 


| chotomy, were owing to the preſence of bronchoceles. Dr. 


BRO 


known. 

Mr. Profler very accurately deſcribes this diſeaſe as fol- 
lows: the bronchocele is a tumor 2 on the forepart 
of the neck; it generally firſt appears ſome time betwixt 
the age of eight and twelve years, and continues gradu- 
ally to increaſe for three, four, or five years; and ſome 
times the laſt half year of this time, we are told, it grows 
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dicines, though they were nearly advanced to y,.. 
twenty-fifth year, which was more than twelye we. 
after the appearance of the tumor on their necks _ 
the twenty-fifth year of the patients's age, no inſtanc 2 
ſucceſs hath occurred. He orders one of the follow: . 
powders to be taken early in the morning, an hw: 
two before breakfaſt, and at five or fix o'clock in * 
evening, every day for a fortnight or three weeks, The 


more than it had for a year or two before. It generally powder may de taken in a little ſyrup, or ſugar and Water 


occupies the whole front of the neck, for the whole. thy- 


high as the ears, as in the caſes mentioned by: Wiſeman, 
and it is rather in a pendulous form, not unlike, as Al- 
bucaſis ſays, the flap or dewlap of a turkey-cock's neck 
when he is angry, the bottom being the bigger part of the 
tumor, it growing gradually leſs upwards: but as to its 


or any thing elſe, ſo that none is loſt. If it does not . 
well on an empty ſtomach, it may be taken bety; - 
breakfaſt and dinner : * 


R Cinnab. ant. op. levigat. milleped. ppt. & puli. x 
gr. xv. Spong. calcinat. Bj. m. 


After theſe powders have been taken for two or thee 


figure, it varies conſiderably in different caſes. It is ſoft, | weeks, the patient ſhould omit them for about a wee 
or rather flabby to the touch, and ſomewhat moveable or nine days; then begin with them again, and take 2 


but when it has continued ſome years after the time of 
its growing, it gets more firm or confined. By the ſitua- 
tion and nature of the complaint, it generally occaſions a 
difficulty of breathing, and very much ſo upon the pa- 
tient's taking cold, or attempting to run or walk faſt; in 
ſome the tumor is ſo large, and ſo much affects their 
breathing, as to occaſion a loud wheezing; but we meet 
with many exceptions to this general rule. Some ſhall 
have the diſeaſe in an aggravated degree, and ſuffer but 
little by itz in others, though the enlargement of the 
gland is not near ſo conſiderable, yet they ſuffer much 
more from it. In common, the opulent of thoſe who 
have the complaint in a confiderable degree, will be ren- 
dered incapable of enjoying life ; the poor, of getting their 
living. Dr. Hunter obſerved, in his lectures, A. D. 1771, 
that ſometimes this tumor contains water, but that now 


The bronchocele ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a ſcirrhus, 
alſo from an aneuriſm, and particularly thoſe ſwellings in 
the neck that riſe from ſtrains, ruptured veſſels, &c. It 
is the natural, not the accidental, that is above de- 
ſcribed, and which ariſes ſpontaneouſly as it were, that 
is curable, and not thoſe from external and other manifeſt 
cauſes. - | 

This tumor is not apt to become cancerous. Mr. 
Gooch ſays, he never knew this diſeaſe to endanger life, 
however large it was; but he obſerves a conſiderable in- 
convenience from it in caſes of quinſey attending with it. 
Mr. Sharpe mentions, that the only caſes requiring bron- 


Hunter has noticed, that this diforder appears two or 
three years before or after menſtruating : and that it 
ſometimes ſpontaneoufly diſappears if the menſtruation 
approaches kindly z and Mr. Proſſer adds, that often this 
change in the conſtitution does not ſeem at all to affect 
the tumor, but it continues to grow as before. 

Some have obſerved, that the drain of an iſſue, or of 
a perpetual bliſter, applied on ſome other occaſion, has 
prevented the growth of the hronchocele; the iſſue or bliſ-' 
ter being dried up, the tumor in the neck would increaſe 
faſter; and upon the iſſue's being opened again, or the 
diſcharge of the bliſter, it would be ſomewhat ſunk, or 
however its growing bigger prevented. But on this 
method no dependence can be had. By reaſon of its ſitu- 
ation, it cannot be extirpated; it is ſo entangled with 
the recurrent nerves, the firſt branch of the external ca- 
rotid artery, &c. that thoſe who have attempted to diſſe 
it, were glad to deſiſt: and if by chance, a ſuppuration 
is formed, an ill conditioned ulcer is the conſequence, 
which is very difficult of cure. If it can be diſcuſſed, 
that mode of relief alone can be prudently attempted; 
and thus Mr. Proſſer hath ſucceeded in many inſtances. 
On this plan the late famous Coventry medicine was 
formed. Mr. Wilmer has inſerted it in an Appennix to 
his Caſes, &c. in Surgery. It begins with an emetic the 
day after the moon is at full, and the day after that a 
purge ; the night following, and ſeven nights ſucceſſively, 
the following bolus muſt be laid under the tongue at bed- 
time; and on theſe ſeyen days a bitter ſtomachic powder 
ſhould be given at noon. The bolus to be laid under 
the tongue, is formed of calcined ſponge, cork, and pu- 
mice-ſtone, of each ten grains, ſyrup a ſufficient quan- 
tity. But to proceed to that method by which Mr. Proſ- 
ſer aſſures us the ſpontaneous or curable caſes are relieved, 


every night, during the ſecond courſe of the powders, 


many more, after the ſame manner; and alſo at bed-time, 


three of the following pills are to be taken. 


bl 


R Hydrargyr. 3 v. terebinthinæ Straſburgenſis z i. 
extracti colocynthidis comp. 2 iv. pulv. rhabarbari, 31 


Firſt grind the quickſilver with the turpentine til i 
appears no longer, then beat them up with the reſt ino 
a maſs. If the turpentine chance to be too thick, it is 
be thinned with a little olive oil. 8 
Theſe medicines do not require any confinement, ex. 
cept they are taken in ſevere weather, and. then it m 
be only to the houſe; nor need the diet be much regarded, 
It may be ſufficient that the medicines are taken in a tem- 
perate ſeaſon, or rather warm weather, and the patient 
lives exactly in the uſual way, taking ſome care again 
catching cold, during the ſecond courſe of the medicines, 
The patient, if a ſervant, ſhould avoid ſtanding, eſpecially 
at the waſhing-tub, or ſuch other work as is done with 
cold water. As to diet, when no alteration hath been 
made in it, the ſucceſs has been the ſame as when ſtated 
regulations were regarded. In this, diſcretion may occ:- 


ſionally direct. If the pills continue to purge, after tak. 
ing them a few days, it would be better to leave out the 


extr. coloc. comp. in the preparation. of the pills, and 
ſubſtitute its weight of liquorice-powder, that the quick 
filver may remain in the ſame proportion. In generali 
will be proper for the patient to be purged twice or thrice 
with manna and ſalts, or any gentle cathartic, before the 
powders are begun with. The medicines are here pro- 
portioned for an adult of a good conſtitution ; therefore, 
it the patient is younger, or of a weakly habit, the doſes 


muſt be managed accordingly. As to external applic 


tions, they may be hurtful, but do not appear likely to 
be uſeful. | 
| To conclude, it may be proper to obſerve, that the pi 
tient muſt not expect to find benefit in a little time; per- 
haps it will be as long after the medicines are all taken, 3 
the time they are in taking, before much difference wil 
be perceived in the tumor of the neck. It is neceſſary that 
the medicincs be begun with at a proper time, eſpecially 
the ſecond courſe; a few days ſhould always be diſpenſed 
with on that account. by 

Amongſt the earlier writers, Albucaſis is the firſt wi 
gives any uſeful account of this diſorder. See it tran 
lated into Freind's Hiſt. of Phyſic, and into James's Med. 
Dict. art. Bronchocele. See alſo Turner's Surge!) 
vol. i. p. 164. Wilmer's Caſes and Remarks in Surge!) 
in the Appendix. But the beſt of the moderns on th 
ſubject is an Account of the Method of Cure of the 
Bronchocele, by Thomas Profler, edit. 3. Gooch, in his 
Med. Obſ. gives an inſtance, of an aqueous bronchact!ts 
BelPs Surgery, vol. v. 514, White's Surgery, 289, Me. 
moirs of the Medical Society of London, 217. 

BRONCHOTOMILA. BroxncaoTonr. From go 
the wind-pipe, and re, to cut. It is a diviſion mac 
between the rings of the wind-pipe. See TRACHEOT 
MIA, | 

BRONCHOS. A ſypreſlion of the voice from à 
tarrh. Alſo a catarrh, when it principally affects the 
fauces. See CATARRHUS. : 

BRONCHUS. According to Galen it is the ap" 
arteria from the larynx of the jungs; but bronchia or bro 
chi, as now underſtood, are the ramifications- 


he ſays, that 1 have ſucceeded by the uſe of his me · 


BRONT E. [HUNDER. 2 UCHUS. 


B R U 


= CHUS. A ſortof caterpillars called May-worms. 
I — 2 A. WiNnTER. But particularly 3 days 
nee ſhorteſt. 

r RUMASAR. 
3 BRUNELLA. CoMMON SELF-HEAL 3 called alſo 
= ...,n:a, conſolida minor, and Jymphytum petr gum. It 18 
BY he prunella vulgaris, Linn. It is a ſmall plant with 
| - ſquare ſtalks, cut leaves that are ſet in pom the flowers 
ne purple-coloured, forming ſhort thick ſpikes. It is pe- 
E rennial, grows wild in paſture grounds, and flowers in 
I» June and July. Its taſte is ſlightly auſtere and bitter, and 
hach been much uſed in fluxes, hæmorrhages, and in 
FT gargariſms, to remove aphthous exudations in the mouth, 
Kc. Miller's Bott. Off. 

 zRUNNIERI GLANDULZA. BRUxxIER's GLAND's. 
WE They are lodged under the villous coat of the inteſtines, 
WT cloſely adjoining to the nervous. They are more nume- 
dus in the ſmall inteſtines, and ſmaller than in the large 
WT nes. They are alſo called glandulæ Peyeri, PEYER's 
38 NDS. | 

E RUNSFELSIA. A plant thus named from Dr. 
E | Brunsfelfius. It is common in Barbadoes and Jamaica 
b but of no note in medicine. 

= BRUNUS. See ExvSIPELAS. 
 BRUSATHIER. A tree that 
Ez BRUSCANDULA. LurINEs. 
Ez BRUSCUS. See Ruscus. 
Ez BRUTA. That virtue of the celeſtial 


A ſpagirical term for ſilver or the moon. 


grows in China. 
Index ad Raii Hiſt. 


influence which 


WE uſe of alt in clyſters. 

BE BRUTIA. An epithet for the moſt reſinous kind of 

pitch, therefore uſed to make the oleum piſſinum, ſaid by 

* Ray to be the ſame as the piſſelzon of the ancients ; for 

chat was called by them oleum picinum; and was, accord- 

ing to Galen, a medicine made of oil and pitch mixed. 

he pix Brutia was ſo called from Brutia, a country in 

e extreme parts of Italy, where it was produced. The 

WEBrutti were a people of Calabria, over againſt Sicily. 

he pix Brutza was made from the tæda, MOUNTAIN- 
INE. | | 

EZ BRUTINO. TuRPENTINE. 

EZ BRUTOBON. The name of an ointment uſed by the 

WE Creeks. | 

BZ BRUTUA. See PAREira BRAVA 

EZ BRUXANELI. A tall tree in Malabar: its bark is 
WE diuretic. Raii Hiſt. 
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eſſels uſually part tranſverſly, ſometimes with an even, 

ad ſometimes with an indented margin. It grows to the 

rk of trees, and Pliny calls it their grey Fairs. Alfo 
name of /afuca. That called ——THALASSIUM, is 

WE 4-M0SS, or AL OA. 8 . 

W 5:01 is called ſplachnon by ſome, and is found on ce- 

rs, oak, &c.. It is aſtringent. 

1 — Mazinum THEoPHRASTI. OYSTER-GREEN. 
a ſpecies of fucus, of the ſame uſe as the alga. See 

WLACTUCA, 

A BRYONIA. It is a name for the wHiTE JALAP; 

J 1 un. Botaniſts enumerate ſeven or eight ſpecies; 

J "Sag men common are the two following: the —— 

EU ri ; HITE BRIONY 3 called alſo vitis alba, vel /yl- 

be _ aſpera, cedroſtis chelidonium labruſca; me- 

Bepecte, / 2/faphylon 3, pſylothrum 3 wiLD vine. This 
115 A moſt in uſe. It is the gᷣryonia alba foliis palma- 

By Iu calloſo-ſcabris, baccis rubris, of Linn. 

* a e rough plant, grows wild in hedges, 
Prein ſha $ ap buſhes, with curled tendrils ; the leaves 
* bell ße omewhat like thoſe of the vine. The flowers 

eulous: aped, of a greenifh white colour, and mono- 

us; the flowers are ſucceeded by red berries, con- 
extremely viſcid pulp, with ſmall ſeeds; the 


_ 
+28 
+88 
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B is manifeſted by the brutes, as in the ſtork teaching the | 


3 cularly, ſometimes obliquely in the head, and the ſeed- | 


BUB 


| root is large, as thick as a man's arm or leg, of a browns 
1h or yellowiſh colour on the outſide, and white within. 
Theſe roots are taken up in ſpring, they afford much 
thin milky juice, which hath a diſagreeable ſmell, and a 
nauſeous, biting, bitter taſte if it is applied to the ſkin 
it bliſters. If the root is dried, or its milky juice is in- 
ſpiſſated, they loſe moſt of their acrimony and ill ſcent. 

Externally this root is ſtrongly diſcutient : Dr. Alſton 
ſays, that in ſwellings, ſtrains, and ſtiffneſs of the Joints 
he has experienced ſurpriſing effects from it; in contu- 
ſions, a decoction of it, with the addition of wormwood, 
does great ſervice; if this root is freſh it is emetic, if dry 
it is only purgative; the doſe, as a purge, is from 9 j. to 
3 j. a ſpoonful of the juice purges violently both ways. 
Cream of tartar takes off its * 

—— NiGRA. BLACK BRION Y; called alſo tamnus, 


Agillum beatæ Marie, chironia, apronia, gynecanthe ; BLACK 


VINE, and the CHIRONIAN VINE. This plant climbs 
without tendrils, the leaves are ſmooth, and like thoſe 
of the great-bind weed; it beareth black berries; the 
_ and leaves are commended as expeCtorant. Raii 
II. 
— MECOACHANA NIGRICANS. 
— PERUVIANA. 
PERUVIANA. | 
BRYONIA is a name alſo for the white ſal. 75 
BRYONLA NIGR A FOLIO BRASILIENSIS TRI- 
COCCA. See CAPREOLATA, BLACK BRYONY, 
BRYOPTERIS, from go, moſs, J uc, an oak, and 
wlepig, fern. WHITE FERN of the OAK, which grows 
on moſs of the oak. " | c 
BRTTHION. A malagma ſo called. It is deſerib- 
ed oy P. Ægineta. . 
BRYTIA. The ſolid parts of grapes, which remain 
after the muſt is expreſſed. 
BRYTON. BpuJov. A kind of drink made of barley, 
which Ariſtotle calls pinon. It is ſaid that thoſe who are 
drunk with it never fall but on their backs; ſome ſay it is 
made of rice. 
BRYUM.. See BRyoN. „ 
BUBALUS. The BUFFALo; called buffelus, Bos In- 
diana, and buffal. It is a kind of ox. This name it hath 
from the country in Aſia, from whence it was brought 
into Europe. 


See JALAPA, 
See JALAPA MECHOACHANA 


BUBASTECORDIUM. MucworT. See ARTE“ 
MESIA. 8 : 
BUBO. A BUBo, from BovCwy, the groin. It is a tu- 


| mid gland which is inflamed, or tends to ſuppuration: 


but it is generally underſtood only of thoſe glands which 
are in the arm-pits, or the groins. GALEN ſays, in his 
firſt book De Diff. Febr. a bubo is a kind of inflamma- 
tion.” | 5 
Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order tumores. He defines it to be the ſuppu- 
rating tumor of a conglobate gland. See his Noſology, 


| edit. 3. 


Buboes are diſtinguiſhed into mild and malignant; the 
mild is when no manifeſt previous diſeaſe is in the body; 
the malignant is when ſome peſtilential diſeaſe, or ſome 
infectious one, excites them, as in the plague, lues ve- 
nerea, &c. | | 

The chief danger when buboes ariſe, is from the bad 
habit of body, or ſome attendant diſeaſe ; if neither of 
theſe accompany them, at the worſt they are but a little 
troubleſome. | | ; 
The cure of the mild kind will eaſily be effected by 
gentle mercurials externally applied, and a purge now and 
then; though if a ſuppuration threatens, it is beſt to en- 
courage it, and proceed as in a common abſceſs. 

A peſtilential bubo is known by its appearing at the time 
of a peſtilence, and being attended with more or leſs of 
the 5 mptoms therereof; though, indeed the bub is the 
firſt ſymptom in ſome patients, at a time of peſtilence. 
The appearance of a bubo, when the plague either pre- 
vails or attacks a perſon, is generally a happy kg 24 
and in the management of it repellents muſt not be uſed, 


but by all means ſuppuration encouraged; and as ſoon 
| as a tumor appears, which, in this caſe, though the arm- 
pit is the general ſeat, yet it may be in any other part, 
| as in the groin, the parotid glands, &c. apply the ſpeedieſt 
ſuppuratives, and ſecond them by the ule of cordial an- 
rifeptics inwardly. 
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plied; all evacuations muſt now be forborne, and the diet 
may be more generous. 


B U 


A VENEREAL BvR O. Theſe very rarely happen any where 
but in the groin, though inſtances have occurred in which 
the arm-pits are the ſeat; they tend very flowly to a 
ſuppuration, and while no tendency to a ſuppuration ap- 
pears, it is beſt to diſperſe them; but if nature direCts it, 
let ſuppuration be encouraged ; at the ſame time let anti- 
venereal alteratives be uſed internally. 

In the beginning theſe tumors are ſore, if touched; 
hard, and gradually increaſing they become painful; and 
if they tend to ſuppurate, an inflammation appears. 

The venereal virus thickens the lymph in thoſe glands 
which are the ſeat, of this diſeaſe, whence ſecretion is 
rendered difficult in them, then impoſſible, and at length 
they ſwell, &c. Sometimes this ſort of bu ariſes ſolely 
from the venereal contagion directly paſſing to the affected 
gland, and there fixing itſelf; the b1bo is then the eſſen- 
tial diſeaſe. Or a gonorrhea being ſuddenly ſtopped, or 
being too ſmall in its diſcharge, a bubo ariſes, and is a 
ſymptomatical diſeaſe : if it ariſes without any late con- 
tagion, it then is the pathognomonic ſign of a latent pox. 

his tumor ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that 
are ſimply inflammatory, peſtilential, ſtrumous, or the 
critical diſcharge of ſome other diſorder; and when in 
the groin, it muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the epiplocele, 
and the enterocele. Alſo from the detention of a teſticle 
in the groin. | : 

In order to the cure, when venereal, the chief conſi- 
deration is to deſtroy or eliminate the venereal poiſon 
with which the body is contaminated; this done, the 
bubo is no other than a ſimple tumor or abſceſs in the 
part; this being duly adverted to, if the 5bo is but in its 
beginning, it may generally be diſperſed by bleeding, if 
the habit is inflammatory, or a ſanguine plethora is mani- 
feſt; and by rubbing as much of the ung. hydrargyri on 
the patient's groin as he can bear without falivating ; 
gentle purging, at proper intervals, and a cooling diet, 
aſſiſt this intention. But if, by the increaſe of the in- 
flammation, it appears that a ſuppuration is likely to fol- 


low, the ſooner this ſtate is completed the more perfect 
and ſatisfactory will be the cure. The common bread 


poultice applied warm, or, if this cannot be complied 
with, a ſoft plaſter, on which is galbanum, may be ap- 


The prominent part of the ſup- 
purated tumor may be deſtroyed with a cauſtic, and the 
ulcer may be treated as is common in venereal caſes. 

'The buboes that are ſcirrhous or cancerous, are beſt left 
quiet, eſpecially while they are eaſy: when they are pain- 
ful, treat them as ocult cancers. 

See Heiſt er's Surgery, Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, 
or Chapman's Abridgment of Aſtruc. BelPs Surgery, 
vol. 405. Wallis's Sydenham, vol. i. 143. White's Sur- 

ery, 20. 

, BUBON. Vogel thus ſpecifies t he bubo in the groin. 
BUBONIUM. A name of the GOLDEN STAR-WORT. 
BUBONECELE, from BouCuy, the groin, and xnan, a 

tumor. It is alſo called Hern 1a inguinalis, or RUPTURE of 
the GROIN; and 1s when the inteſtines force the integu- 
ments through the ring of the e xternal oblique m'uſcle of 
the belly, or as Dr. Freind -rem arks, through the cavity 
in the thigh, between the pe Ctineus and the ſartorius, 
though this latter is called Her nia femoralis, or cruralis. 

The cauſe may be great diſtenſion of the bowels from 
wind, violent exerciſe, as leaping, lifting burdens, &c. 

The ſigns are, a tumor in the groin, or upper part of 
the ſcrotum, beginning at the ring of the abdominal 
muſcle, and extending more or leſs downward towards, or 

into the ſcr otum, in men, and the labia pudendi, in wo- 

men. 'This tumor appears differently to the touch, ac- 
cording to its different contents. If a portion of the ileum 
forms the tumor, its ſurface is ſmooth and renitent, but 
much more ſo if the patient coughs or ſneezes. If only 

a piece of the omentum hath ſlipped down, the tumor 1s 

more 4abby when felt, its ſurface is more unequal, and 
it makes leſs reſiſtance to the finger. If both the inteſtine 
and omentum are deſcended, the diagnoſtics will be lefs 
diſtinct, and requires generally ſome experience to aſſiſt 
in judging of what can hardly be learnt by deſcriptions. | 

This diſorder mult not be confounded with the hydro- 
cele, nor the tumor of the teſticle called hernia humoralis, 
nor a bubo, or other glandular ſwelling in the groin; nor 
with 2 teſticle detained in its paſſage through the groin, 
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| part, is called r Axis; and when it is thus reduced by the 


aſſiſts the return of the protruded parts: if a piece of the 


BUB 


be obſerved that the greateſt pain in the bubonecele, i; 2 
the pit of the "yore. 4 which ariſes from the omentum 
that is connected with it. | ; 

'To reduce the hernia, without catting or eroding the 


hand, if the rupture conſiſted of a portion of the inteſtine 
ray it generally flips up at once; the patient being hid 
on his back, with his heels brought near to his buttocks 


omentum is the contents, its return is not ſo ſpeedy; if 
there is both omentum and inteſtine, the latter aſcendi 
firſt, aud the former feels flabby, but ſoon after it follows 
alſo. Sometimes after the inteſtine is returned, 3 {6 
knotty ſubſtance remains unreduced, and reſiſts all the 
efforts to reduction, until the patient's veſſels are emptied 
by bleeding, repeated purges, and a low diet; the vat. 
cous feel which this ſubſtance hath, ſeems as if it was the 
meſentery with its veſſels diſtended. 

In infants the reduction is generally eaſy, and as they 
get ſtrength they are leſs ſubject to a relapſe. In the ii. 
gour of life the return is generally more difficult, and the 
neglect or bad management more dangerous. 

The greateſt miſchief to be feared is a ſtricture, which 
is made by the borders of the aperture in the tendon, 
through which the inteſtine paſſed ; and of this accident 
there is greater danger in the robuſt than in infants and 
valetudinarians. If no appearance of this ſymptom at 
tends a patient, the uſe of gentle means alone are to be 
admitted; but a ſtricture demands immediate aſſiſtance at 
all times, and in every circumſtance. | 

'The cure is palliative or radical: the means are the 
ſame in both kinds; the event depends on what is not 
within the reach of art. The ſurgeon's part is to reduce 
the prolapſed bodies, and with a proper bandage to pr. 
vent their deſcent ; if nature lends her aid, the aperture 
may be ſo contracted as to remove our fear of the par 
returning. It is true, circumſtances may attend, in dif. 
ferent caſes, which may require ſome difference in the 
management. See HERNIA. | 
When the caſe is ſuch as to require an operation, the 
cauſe of it is, an increaſed degree of the ſtricture, which 
renders reduction difficult, ſometimes impracticable. ln 
this caſe the pain in the groin is great as alſo in thebell; 


_ 
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the fever, nauſea, and ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal d. f. 

charges, all increaſe, as does the tenſion of the bely, ? 

&c. But as great nicety attends the determining when | 

to uſe the knife, every operator, on ſuch an occaſion, * 

will take the advice and aſſiſtance of thoſe whoſe expere 'S 

ence hath enabled them to act with moſt advantage. 3 
To proceed in the operation, ſhave the pubis andgroi, 

and in order to have as much empty ſpace as poſlibletor 

the return of the protruded parts, the patient ſhould be 1 


adviſed to empty his bladder entirely, then having laid te 
patient on his back, on a table of a convenient height 
with his legs hanging eaſy over the end of it, with 
ſtraight diſſecting Enite an inciſiom muſt be made through 
the ſkin and membrana adipoſa, beginning juſt above tit 
ring of the abdominal muſcle, and continuing qute dow! 
to the inferior part of the ſcrotum ; upon the diviſion a 
the membrana adipoſa, ſome ſmall tendinous bands appel 
diſtinct from each other, lying cloſe upon the hernial ſac 
which is next to be divided: | So caution is neceſſary, 
the ſac is thinner in ſome parts than in others: Even 
external inciſion of the teguments ought to be made i 
great caution : for although in by much the greateſt t- 
portion of hernial ſwellings, the ſpermatic veſſels lie b. 
hind the protruded parts, yet on ſome occaſions they hai 
been found on the anterior part of the tumor; ſo that! 
order to avoid the riſk of wounding them, ſo ſoon ac g 
ſkin is divided, the remainder of the operation ought? 
be done in the moſt cautious manner, care being taken! 
avoid every large blood-veſlel that makes its appear 
The inciſion in the ſac is beſt made about an inch f 
half, or two inches below the ſtricture, and need N 
more than ſuch an aperture as will juſt admit the — 
mity of the probe, into which opening introduce ©” 
and if it will go up and down, then enlarge it % þ 
probe-pointed biſtory, ſufficient to introduce yu 5 
to divide the whole, remembering to divide it e 
firſt, which gives more room, and leſſens the base 
the inteſtines getting round your knife, and being ber 5 
ed by it, whic ! - 


or with the hydrocele of the ſpermatic cord, But it may 


t eaſy happen in dividin it u 11 
firſt, The fore- finger introduced into it is the be 90 
2 5 directe 


*- * * ond 
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Lnife on the finger, the ſac ſhould be divided, firſt down- 
ward to the bottom of the ſcrotum, then upward to the 
| lin Upon the firſt diviſion of the hernial ſac, a fluid is 
W :;charged, differing in quantity, colour, &c. in different 

atients. In opening the ſac great care is required to evade 
wounding its contents. The ſac being fairly divided up 
to the ring, the inteſtine puſhes out, and ſeems to be more 
in quantity than it did while in its confinement. At this 
juncture, if the quantity of the protruded inteſtine is not 
very great, try to reduce it by firſt pulling down a little 
more, for thus its bulk being leſſened, it perhaps may 

Y paſs without dividing the ring; if this does not ſucceed, 

the probe-pointed knife, conducted on the fore-finger, 

will immediately divide the upper part of it, and ſet all 
free, The fac and ring divided, the contained parts come 
to view, and according to their different ſtates, will be 

W ;iouſly managed. If found, immediately reduce them, 
W :membering that the parts laſt protruded ſhould be firſt 
returned. Slight adheſions may be ſeparated with the 
W finger, or ſnipped with the ſciſſars. If the parts are ſo 
aherent as not to be capable of being returned, remove 

e ſtricture by dividing the fac and ring, and leave the 

W prolapſed parts in the ſcrotum as you find them; but this 
caſe cannot eaſily be ſuppoſed to happen. If the contained 
parts are quite mortified, death will be the iſſue; but if 
the mortification is not very extenſive, return them; if 
dle inteſtine is mortified, make a ligature and fix it to the 
Ws wound, thus the feces will paſs out there, and the pa- 
| tient may live many years after. 
nn women this kind of rupture may be cured by a 
We cauſtic, which cannot ſo well be admitted of in men, on 
account of the ſpermatic chord. | 
The portion of gut found in hernial ſwellings is very 
WE various, no part of the inteſtinal canal being entirely ex- 
WE cnpted from falling down. Hitherto the ileum has been 
commonly ſuppoſed to form the ſubſtance of the greateſt 
WS proportion of ſuch tumors; later and more accurate ob- 
ration, however, renders it probable that the cœcum, 
We :>cndix vermiformis, and part of the colon, are more 
We {quently contained in the hernial ſacs than any other 
portion of the gut. | 
dee Pott on Ruptures, Le Dran's Operations in Sur- 
eery, Sharp's Operations of Surgery. Lond. Med. Obſ. 
..S _ vol. iv. Bell's Surgery, vol. 1. White's Surgery, 
BUBON GALBANUM. See GALBANUM. 

—— MACEDONICUM. ' See APIUM MACEDONICUM. 

ZUCCA. The CHEEK. They are the ſides of the 
face; they reach from the eyes and temples between the 
noſe and ears. The upper prominent parts of the checks 
are called MALA. | 
= BUCCACRATON. A BUCCEA or BUCCELLA, that is, 
We oricls of bread ſopped in wine, which ſerved in old times 
for a breakfaſt, | | 

Paracelfus calls by the name of buccella, the carneous 
excreſcence of a polypus in the noſe, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
It to be a portion of fleſh parting from the bucca, and in- 
ſinuating itſelf into the noſe. 

BUCCALES GLANDULZ. All the inſides of the 
checks, near the mouth, are full of ſmall glandulous bo- 

ss called by this name. They open by ſmall holes or 
| Ottnces, through the inner membrane of the mouth. 
Vinſlow. 

BUCCELATON, BUccETILA PURGATORIA, and 
ccprrarus. A purging medicine made up in the form 
. 12 loat, conſiſting of ſcammony, &c. put into ferment- 

ed our, and then baked in an oven. 
BUCELLA. See BUCCACRATON. . 
_ BUCCINATOR MUSCULUS, conflriftor muſculus. 
p ic TRUMPETERS MUSCLE, from fzxavov, a trumpet. It 
Aus named becauſe of its uſe in forcing the breath; to 
ad the trumpet, by two diſtinct beginnings on each 

D one tendinous and fleſhy from the lower jaw, be- 
teen the laſt dens molaris, and the root of the fore- 
Part of the proceſſus coronæ; the other is fleſhy from the 
Pr jaw, between the laſt dens molaris and the proceſ- 
s pterigoides, from whoſe extremity alſo it ariſes ten- 
3 being continued between theſe two originations 

„ wle pterigo-pharyngzus on one ſide, and the mylo- 
Fäaryngeus on the other; from thence proceeding with 
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1-oftors and upon that finger a narrow-bladed curved 
NN a bold probe point, will be the only inſtru- 
ment neceſſary to finiſh the operation with. With this 


ſtraight fibres, and adhering to the membrane that covers 


of either jaw. It is inſerted and loſt in the angle of the 
lips. By its ſubſtance on each ſide it conſtitutes the 
cheeks, and through its middle the ductus ſalivalis 
ſuperior paſſes. Its uſe is not only to move the cheeks 
with the lips, but alſo to contract the cavity of the mouth, 
by bringing them inwards, and ſo thruſt the meat be- 
tween the teeth, for its better comminution. 

BUCCINUM. The wHELK. Whelks calcined have 


more cauſtic. Filled with ſalt, then burned in a crude 
earthen pot, they make a good dentrifice. It is a ſea 
ſhell-hſh, of which there are many ſorts, but they all are 
alkalies and abſorbents. 

BUCCULA. A diminutive of bucca, the cheek. The 
fleſhy part under the chin. 

BUCELLATIO. A way of ſtopping the blood by ap- 
plying lint upon the vein or artery. | 
BUCER AS, or Buck ROS, FENUGREEK. See F. num 
GR ACUM. 


BUCRANION, from ge, an ox, and up a head; 


ſo the antirrhinum is called, becauſe it reſembles an ox's 
head. ie | | 


BUCTON. The HYMEN. 
_ BUFFAL. See BuBALus. 

BUFFELI. A ring made of the horn of a buffalo, 
which is worn on the ring-finger to cure the cramp. 

BUFFELUS. The BUFFALO. Sec BoBAlus. 

BUFO. The roap; alſo called rubeta, rand rubeta. 
The toad 1s of the frog kind, and of the number of thoſe 
animals which have only one yentricle in the heart. It is 
much like the frog, but its belly is more inflated, and 
{kin more full of tubercles; it is of an ath-colour, with 
brown, blackiſh, and yellow ſpots. It does not croak like 


and like the word gen, or rather %, from which ſome 
ſuppoſe it is called %. It is ſaid to have its name ru— 
beta from rubus, becauſe it is often ſound under bramble 
buſhes. . „%% Os 

There is a very poiſonous ſpecies in America called 
cururu by the Braſilians, and capo by the Portugueſe. 
The common toad was firſt introduced into medicine 
upon a cure being performed on an hydropic perſon, to 
whom powdered toads were given, in order to diſpatch 
him, but he voided a large quantity of urine after taking 
it, and ſoon recovered of his diforder. Since this, toads, 
gently dried and powdered, have been uſed as a diuretic 
but the preſent practice rejects them. | 
BUGANTIA. CHILBLAIN. Ss 
BUGLOSSUM. BuGcLoss ; called alſo bug/oſum an- 
guſlifolium majus, buglalſum vulgare majus, bugloſſum ſa= 
tivum, GARDEN-BUGLOSS. 

The garden-bugloſo is a rough plant, reſembling borrage, 
and differing from it chiefly in the leaves being narrow, 
leſs prickly, not wrinkled, and of a bluiſh green colour, 
and in the ſegments of the flowers being obtuſe. It grows 


wild on waſte grounds in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 1s 


cultivated with us in gardens, flowers from June to the 
end of ſummer, and in winter it dies to the ground, but 
the roots: continue. It is a name of the borrago, borrage 
and as a medicine is nearly ſimilar, but its roots are leſs 
mucilaginous. For that called-—RapiceE RuBRA, 
ſee ANCHUSA. — SYLVESTRE. Sce ECHIUM, STONE= 
BUGLOSS, called alſo eno/ma, aſmas, pblouitis, and lycopyts 
anglica. 7 | 15 

Its leaves reſemble thoſe of alkanet, and it hath neither 
ſtalk, ſeed, nor flowers. The root is long, ſlender, and 
red. It is found in rugged ſtony places. 

Botaniſts enumerate ſeventeen or eighteen ſpecies. 
ANGUSTIFOLIUM SEMINE ECHINATo, a ſpecies 
of cynogloſſum. — MaARINUN INCANUM FLORE COE- 
RULEO. See CERINTHOIDES, and CYNOGLOS, MARITIAL 

BUGLOSSUS. The $SOLE-FISH. 

BUGONES, from 83, an ox, and yivopni, to be bred, 
or generated of. An epithet for bees, becauſe the ancients 
thought them to be bred from the putrefaction of an ox. 


prunella Germanis, ſymphitum medium, and MIDDZE-CON- 
SOUND. The fort uſed in medicine is the ajzga roptans, 
Linn. 

It is a low plant, with two kinds of ſtalks, round creep- 
ing ones, and upright ſquare ones. They bear loote ſpikes 


| 2U of 


the inſide of the mouth, but without touching the gums | 


the ſame effect as the purpliſh-fiſh, but are ſomewhat 


the frog, but makes an indictinct noiſe that is obſcure, | 


CO PRI . 


BUGULA. Buck. Called alſo conſolidda Media, 
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of blue flowers; the leaves are ſomewhat oval, ſoft, and 

ſet in pairs about the joints of the ſtalks. It is perennial, 
found wild in woods and moiſt meadows, and flowers in 
May. | 

I: is mildly aſtringent, the root 1s the moſt ſo. 

There are ten 8 That called OPDORATA 
LusITANICA, is a ſpecies of BAUM. 

BULAT-WALA. See BETLE. 

BULAPATHUM. A ſpecies of DOCK. 

BULBASPHODELUS. An ASPHODEL, with a bul- 
bous root. 

BULBINA. A diminutive of bulbus. 

BULBOCASTANUM, called alſo nucula terreſtris, 
balano caſtaneum, pancaſcolus z bulbocaſtanum majus & 
minus, EARTH-NUT, HAWK-NUT, KIPPER-NUT, and 
PIG-NUT. 

This root is as large as a nutmeg, hard, tuberous, and 
whitiſh, ſending out fibres from the bottom and ſides; 
the lower leaves are winged, cut into ſeveral diviſions of 
leaves, finer and ſmaller than thoſe of ſaxifrage; the ſtalk 
is above a foot high, having one leaf about_the middle, 
which is fine and ſlender as fennel, having the like leaves 
at every diviſion of the branches, on the tops of which 
grow thin umbels of ſmall white flowers. It grows in 
ſandy and gravelly places, and flowers in May. 

The root only is uſed ; it is eaten either raw or roaſted. 
It is ſweetiſh to the taſte, nouriſhing, and of uſe againſt 
the ſtrangury and bloody urine. That called Coxi- 
OPHYLLON is a ſpecies of myrrhis. 

BULBOCODIUM. See Narcissus LUTAUs SYL- 
VESTRIS. | 

BULBONACH, called alſo viola lunaris, lunaria ma- 
jor, leucoium lunatum, bolbonac, SATTIN and HONESTY. 

'The ſtalk is two or three feet high, as thick as a man's 
little-finger, hairy, and of a dark red, or an azure colour 
the leaves reſemble thoſe of a nettle, but are much larger, 
and hairy ; the branches and ſummit of the ſtalk are laden 

with flowers of a purpliſh, or carnation colour; the root 
is knotted, whence the name bulbonach; the ſeeds are 
large, red, and acrid to the taſte. It grows ſpontane- 
ouſly in Germany and Hungary, and is ſown in gardens: 
in England. | | 

This plant is a warming, diuretic medicine. Rai Hiſt. 

BULBUS, vel BOLBOS. Bulbous roots are ſuch as 
conſiſt of either ſeveral coats involving one another, or 
of the ſeveral ſcales lying one over the other. The firſt 
is called a tunicated root, of which kind is the onion, 
the tulip, &c. the latter is called ſquamous or ſcaly, ſuch 
is the lily and the martagon; named ——ESCULENTUs, 
are ſuch bulbous roots as are commonly eaten. That 
named —— VoMITORIUSs, called alſo muſcari, AsH-co- 
LOURED-GRAPE FLOWER, muſcar: obſoletiore flore, hya- 
cinthus racemoſus moſchatus, ſibcadi, dipcadi, and Musk- 
GRAPE FLOWER. | 

It hath a leaf as flexible as leather, the root is covered 
with a black rind, but in other reſpects like the bulbus 
eſculentus. The root is emetic and diuretic. It grows 
in gardens about Conſtantinople, and in Afia. Raii 
Hiſt. NM | | 

— SYLVESTRIS. WILD DAFFODIL. See NARCIS- 
sus LUT US SYLVEST. 

BULCASIS. See ALBUCASIS. 

BULIMIA, BvrLimiasis, & BULIMUs, BoULIMos. 
Bulimia, when the ſame inclination to eat exiſts as in 
the hulimus, without the power; and after the patient 
does eat he faints. Marryot's Art of Healing. See 
BouLIimos. | | 3 

BULTTHOS, from Bug, an ox, and Aubes, a tone. A 
ſtone found in the gall-bladder, kidnies, or urinary blad- 
der of an ox. 

BULTTHUM. The hairy ball found in the ſtomach 
or bowels of oxen, cows, and calves. See BEzZOAR. 

BULLA. Puſtules ariſing in the eye, or from burn- 
ing any part. | 

SULLION, Gold or ſilver in the ore, or imperfectly 
refined. 

BULLOSSA FEBRIS. The vesICULAR FEVER. See 
PEMPHIGUS. | 

BUMELIA. The common AsH TREE. See FRAXI- 
NUS. 

BUNA. COFFEE. 

BUNIAS, vel BOUNIAS, Acline. Navkw. It is a plant of 


the turnip-kind, with oblong roots, growing ſlender from 
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the top to the extremity. Linnæus ſuppoſes two {, 
viz. the wild and the ſweet navew, to be but variet 
and calls them by the name of braſlica radice caul 
fuſiformi. They are biennial. It is alſo the napy 
napus dulcis, NAVEW GENTLE, RAPE, FRENCH 
SWEET NAVEW, and FRENCH TURNIP. 
napus of Linn. 

It is cultivated in gardens for the kitchen. They ar 
warmer, and more grateful, than the common turn; 
and afford a good pectoral juice. b 

The ſeeds of both ſorts are warm and pungent, 2 
proaching to the virtues of muſtard, but much inferior 
in their efficacy. Water takes up all their virtues. The 
yield by expreſſion a large quantity of oil, which is ſold 
under the name of rape oil: the wild ſort is cultivated for 
this purpoſe. The cake remaining after the oil is en. 
preſſed, retains the acrimony of the ſeed. _ 

There is a ſpecies which Galen prefers to the aboye 
it is called pſeudo-bunium, or napus ſylveſtris Cretica, . 
CANDY WILD NAVEW. Dale. 

—— SYLVESTRIS, napus ſylugſtris, RAPE and wit 
NAVEW. It is the braſſica napus, Linn. 

It grows on dry banks, and among corn, with leayes 
more like thoſe of cabbage, than of turnips, and of a pe. 
culiar unpleaſant taſte. | | 

BUNITES VINUM. Wins of BUNIUM. It wi; 
formerly made of bunium, two drams, and muſt, four 

ints. | 
: BUNIUM. WILD PARSLEY 
THAP. | 

BUPEINA. See BoulIMuos. | 

BUPHAGOS. The name of an antidote in Marcellus 
Empiricus. | 

BUPYTHALMUM. Ox-ryx, or ox-EYED. That 
called CoTULz FoLio, called alſo cotula flore luto 
radiato, is the camomile-like ox-eye. GERMANICUM, 
called alſo buphthalmum tanaceti minoris folio, chamæme- 
lum chryſanthemum, buph. vulg. and common ox-eyc.— 
VERUM, called alſo byph. perigrinum, buph. tenuifolium 
Folio mille folii fere, chryſanthemum cotulæ folio, cotulg 
ore luteo radicato, cachlan, boanthemon, ox=eye. 

Theſe plants have tender ſtalks, with leaves like thoſe 
of fennel, and yellow flowers reſembling an eye. They 
grow in fields about towns. All the ſpecies are com- 
mended in the jaundice. 

Miller ſays, that which is ſold for ox-eye in the ſhops 
is the bellis major; of which there are five ſpecies. vec 
Miller's Bot. Of. —CrETIcum. See PyRETHRUM 
PELLITORY of SPAIN.——MaJjus. See BELLIs Majot. 

BUPHTHALMUS. A DISTEMPERED-EYE., From 
Beg, an ox, op oculuss From its vaſt largenels 
like an ox's eye. See EXOPTHALMIA. 

BUPLEURUM, I HARE's EAR. Alfocalled auricul 

BUPLEUROMN. | leporis, perfoliata, & hyſophylim. 
It grows on hilly places in France, &c. flowers in July 
and Auguſt, is deterſive and diuretic. Dale. Allo 
THOROW-WAX. For that called ARBORESCENS S4. 
LIS Folio, the SHRUB HART-WORT, ſee SESELI 
ZETHIOPICUM. 

BUPLEUROIDES. A plant which much reſembles 
the bupleurum. Miller's Dict. 

BUPRESTIS. The BURN cow. They are a kind of 
cantharides, and are poſſeſſed of a good degree of the 
ſame virtues. It is alſo a name of an herb, which was 
in much eſteem among the Greeks as an eſculent one. 

BURAC. All kinds of $ALT. | 

BURDUNCULUS. An herb mentioned by Marcel 
lus Empiricus. 

BURGUNDLE PIX. BuxcGunpy Prrch. It is the 
turpentine from the mountain-pine, boiled to the con- 
ſiſtence in which we have it. See Pix BURGUNDICA- 

BURHALAGA. A name of the SEA HEATH-SPURGF: 
See EMPETRUM THYMELE@# FOLI11S, 

BURINA. PiTcH. 

BURIS. So Avicenna calls a ſcirrhous hernia. 

BURNEA. PiTcn. | 

BURRHI SPIRITUS MATRICALIS. Burris 
ſpirit for diſorders of the womb. | 3 

It is made with myrrh, oblibanum, and amber, in ip: 
rit of wine, OED 

BURSZ MUCOSZE, called alſo bur/e tendinibus/# 
jectæ & ſacculi mucoſs. 
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Douglas firſt deſcribed them. Their office is to emit a 
lubricating mucus, to facilitate the motion of the tendons, 
where they play upon one another, or upon a bone. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. v. 479. Monro's Deſcription of 
the Bur ſæ Mucoſæ, and their diſeaſes. : | 
Mr. Gooch, in his obſervations, takes notice of a 
wound into one of theſe bags on the ſide of the knee, 
which from the diſcharge he concluded to have been in 
che burſal ligament, but it healed kindly, and gave him 
to ſuſpect that theſe bags may be the ſeat of diſorders not 
yet alverted to. He hath allo given the following liſt of 
| irn A large one ſituated under this muſ- 
dle, upon the acromion ſcapulz. ENS; 
2. Biceys BRACHII. A ſmall one inveſting the tu- 
bercle of the radius, both on the fide where the tendon 
Fed, and alſo on the other fide, where there is no 
W tendon. It adheres ſtrongly to the whole tubercle, and 
W looſely to part of the ſupinator brevis, under which it lies, 
zs well as under the tendon of the biceps. 5 
Z. ILIAcus INTERNUS & Ps0As. A large thin and 
BE .1;:ble one is ſound upon the iſchium, beneath the ten- 
bons of the iliacus internus and pſoas, as they pais down 
d their inſertions, in the os femoris. It is attached to 
ele tendons, and to the anterior ſurface of the capſular 
WT ligament; and this ſacculus ſometimes communicates with 
the joint. | | : 
= 4 LATISSIMUS Dorst & TERES MAJOR. One is 
WE ſruated between the extremities of the tendons of theſe 
WE muſcles, adhering ſtrongly to them. 
5. Giurtus Maximus. A large thin one, firmly 
connected by a ſmall part of it to the back of the trochan- 
W ter, immediately under the termination of the gluteus 
medius, and is looſely attached to the reſt of the tro- 
WE chanter, and the tendon of the gluteus maximus. 
E 6. GruTtEus MEDIuUs. A ſmall one ſituated between 
WE the termination of its tendon and that of the pyriformis, 
WE adhering to both. | 
= 7. Giureus Mixiuus. A ſmall thin one, attached 
WE to its tendon and the trochanter major. 
== 8. Gemini. A ſmall one between them and the ter- 
W mination of the obturator internus, connected to both, 
and to that part of the capſula of the joint which lies un- 
der the gemini. 
W 9. Bicers CRURIs. One is ſituated between the end 
W of its tendon exteriorily, and the capſular ligament of 
the knee, adhering to both. _ 
= 10. SEMIMEMBRANOSUs. A ſmall one, lies between 
is tendon, which runs between the inner condyle of the 
WE tibia, and the capſular ligament of the joint. 
II. CausALIs & VASTI. Behind the tendons of the 
ecruralis and vaſti there is a thin, but large one, connected 
oo thoſe tendons before they join, and, after their junc- 
ton It is fixed to the patella. It alſo adheres to the cap- 
Wu: of the joint that expands itſelf over the bone. 
= 2. GRracilis, SARTORIUS, & SEMITENDINOSUS. 
Vader the extremities of the tendons of theſe muſcles, 
auge one, adhering to them on one fide, and on the 
ber to the capſular ligament of the knee, on the in- 
e where theſe tendons play. : 
13. GEMELLUs. A large one lies under its inner 
head, firmly attached to its tendinous origin, alſo to the 
emity of the ſemitendinoſus, and the capſula of the 
ince near the anterior condyle. 
| 14. DOLEUS. The tendon of the ſoleus paſſes over the 
Per part of the os calcis, between which and the bone 
63 alarge {acculus, and, near that, is found a glandular 
Py which furniſhes a mucous fluid for the more effec- 


val lubrication of theſe parts, that are in ſuch conſtant 
notion in vralking. | | 


ndon a little before its termination, 
e top of the foot. 
rj. ERONEUS LonGus. One lies under the tendon 
US muſcle, where it plays over the os cuneiforme, 
; = out ide of the foot. | | 
rr ASTORIA FOLIIS PERFOLIATA. A 
"oe o thlaſpi.——PAsTOR IS. SHEPHERD'S PURSE. 
_ io thlaſpi fatuum, thlaſpi fatui. The ſort uſed 
"ume is the thlaſpi burſa paſtoris, Linnzus. 
E 8. plant with ſmall tetrapetalous whitiſh flowers, a- 
E. 1 ".Pper part of the branches, followed each by a 
v6uar ſeedveſſel reſembling a purſe, whence its name. 
I 
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| 15. TiBLALIS AxrIcus. A ſmall one, is fixed to the | 
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The lower leaves are deeply jagged like thoſe of dande- 
lion, thoſe on the ſtalks are entire. It is annual, com- 
mon on waſte grounds, flowers in April, and ſo on to the 
end of ſummer. 

An extraCt made with water from the dry leaves is un- 
gratefully mucilaginous, and ſub-alcaline. This plant is 
not in uſe. Miller's Bot. Off. | 
TESTIUM. See SCROTUM. 

BURSALIS MUSCULUS. So called from its reſem- 
blance to bur/a, a purſe. See MARSUPIALIS. 

BUSELINUM. A ſpeciesof Aru. Alſo the cou- 
MON CARROT. : 

BUSSII SPIRTTUS BEZOARDICUS. The BRZ O- 
ARDIC SPIRIT of BUSsIUs, who was an eminent phyſician 
at Dreſden. 

Take the ſpirit of ivory, ſaturated with ſubtile oil and 
ſalt, two ounces; crude ſal ammoniac, four ounces ; pot- 
aſh, diſſolved in water, eleven ounces; amber, half a 
pound; oil of juniper, half an ounce; diſtil them in a 
A ſalt riſes firſt, and then the ſpirit, which diſ- 
ſolves this ſalt. | 

BUTIGA. See GUTTa ROSACEA. 

BUTINO. TuxPEeNTINE, or its BALSAM. | 

BUTHALMUM MAJUS. See BELLISs MaJoR. 

BUTOMON. YELLOW WATER-FLAG. 

BUTOMUS. The WATER GLADIOLA. 

BUTOR. The bird called a BITTERN. 

BUTUA. See PAREIRA BRAVA. 

BUTYRUM. BUTTER. See ADEPs, 

BUXB. An abbreviation of J. C. Buxbaumi Enume- 
ratio Plantarum, 1721, Svo. | 

BUX'TONIENSIS AQUA. BuxToN wATER. See 
AQU = SULPHURE. Buxtenis in the Peak of Derbyſhire. 
The waters there are the ſecond in degree of heat among 
thoſe of this iſle. The water of St. Anne's well contains 
calcareousearth, foſhl alcali, and ſea-ſalt ; but of theſe their 
quantity is ſo ſmall, that when a gallon of the water was 
evaporated, the ſediment was only betwixt twenty- three and 
twenty-four grains. This water ſtrikes a light green with 
the ſyrup of violets, it ſuffers no change from galls, from 
fixed vegetable alcalies, or from mineral acids; it be- 
comes milky with the volatile alcali. The ſpecific gra- 
vity of this water 1s preciſely equ-! to that of rain-water, 
when their temperatures are the ſame ; but when firſt 
taken from the ſpring it is four grains in each pint lighter. 

The temperature of the bath is about eighty-two de- 
grees by Fahren. therm. that of St. Anne'snot quite ſo much. 

Beſides the contents already mentioned, which the wa- 
ter of St. Anne's well poſſeſſes, it contains a conſiderable 
quantity of mephitic air, in which its ſtimulus and in- 
deed its efficacy reſide, and which is quickly diſſipated by 
expoſure to the atmoſpheric air. 

This water is alterative, and not evacuant. Begin the 
uſe of it by taking about a pint in the forenoon, and gra- 
dually increaſe the quantity. 'The cooler the weather, the 
hotter and more medicinal is the water. It increaſes the 
vital heat, is uſeful in the gout, rheumatiſm, dry aſthma, 
convulſive diſorders, indigeſton, loſs of appetite from in- 
temperance, contractions of the tendons, defective cata- 
menia, &c. | : | 

See Short's Hiſtory of Mineral Waters. Percival's Eſ- 
ſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. Dr. Hunter's Eſſay. 

Beſides the tepid mineral waters which are in ſo much 
repute, there is a ſpring here of a fine clear chalybeate 
water, which has a rough irony taſte. Dr. Short evapo- 
rated a gallon of it, and had remaining a ſcruple of ſolid 
matter, above half of which he ſays was ochre, and the 
reſt a ſaline matter compoſed of ſea- ſalt and nitrum cal- 
carium (vitriolated magneſia). This water is drank, for 
the ſame purpoſes as other chalybeates. 

BUXUS. Buxus SEMPERVIRENS. The BOX-TREE. 
The Hollanders call it palm-tree. It 1s an ever-green, and 
full of branches. Its leaves are gloſſy, and almoſt of an 
oval ſhape. The wood is yellowith, and more compact 
and ponderous than any other of the European woods. 
The flowers are imperfect; the fruit is a green berry, 
divided into three cells, containing fix ſeeds. It is found 
wild in ſome parts of England. 

An infuſion of the leaves in water hath a ſtrong, nau- 
ſeous taſte, is purgative, and deſtroys worms. The active 
matter of the wood is of the ſaline, and not of the reſi- 
nous kind, conſequently differs from the lignum guaia- 
cum, with which ſome ſay it agrees. The 
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The leaves of the common dwvar/-box dried and pow- 
dered are ſaid to deſtroy worms in children. As much 
as will lay on a ſhilling may be given at bed-time, every 


night. | 
| UN 8 AFRICANA FOLIO OBLONGIORI. A 


ſpecies of vitis. 

BUYO-BUYO. A ſort of pepper in the Philippine 
iſlands. Ray calls it piper longum monardi. 

BYARIS. See RETE ADMIRABILE. 

BYNE. MarLT made of BARLEY. Tents 

BYNG. A Chineſe name of GREEN TEA. 

BYRETHRUM, 2 

BYRETHRUS, See CUCUPHA. 

BYRSA. A ſkin of leather to ſpread plaſter on: 

BY RSODEPSICON, from Bupaa, a ſkin, and Slew. 
to curry leather. See DUMACH. - 

BYSAUCHEN, from gu, to hide, and æuxöj.& the 
ncck. People are thus called who by elevating their 
ſhoulders hide their neck. Alſo one who hath a morbid 
ſtiffneſs of the neck. 5 

BYSMA, from Suu, to /top up, obſtruct, fill up, conſti- 
pate, or ſtuff. The covers, or ſtopples of any veſſels. 
Some take the by/ma to be the ſame with the amurca. See 
BYZEN. | 
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BYSSUS. It is the loweſt, and a barren kind of mol 
conſiſting of a very thin, and, to the naked eye, an ny, 
perceptible ſort of wool, which is produced from "Org 
ſubſtances, appearing ſometimes like a very fine 8 hy 
ſometimes. like down, and often laſts for a conliderahj? 
time, in which reſpect it differs from the fungus, a3 8 
does alſo in having no head, or any other reſemblance wy 
the reſt of the fungi. In Ray's Synopſis there are we. 
ſpecies. It is alſo a name for the pudendum mulieby,. * 
a ſort oſ fine cloth worn by the ancients: and ſome thin 
the fine cottons brought from the Eaſt is the 5 of the 
ancients. 

BYSTINI ANTIDO TUS. An antidote often men. 
rag by Aetius, which ſeems to be much like Mitrh;. 

ate. | 

nd £5 . See BLATTA BYZ ANT INA. 

In a heap, croud, or a throng; call | 
byſma. It is derived from the word BuZu, . By wp 
up by ſtuffing, to condenſe., thus it expreſſes any ching that 
is ſufficiently denſe. Hippocrates uſes this word to ex. 
preſs the hurry in which the menſes flow away in an ex; 
ceſſive diſcharge of them; | 
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In the chymical alphabet ſignifies ſalt-petre. dry, reſembles the gutta gamba in all reſpects, only in 
(; CAA-APIA. It is a ſmall low plant, with a | being ſomewhat redder. Raii Hiſt. 
© root about two fingers breadth long, as thick as | CAAPEBA. See PAREIRA BRAVA. 
a ſwan's quill, and ſometimes as large as a man's little | CAAPOMONGA. A plant growing in Braſil, but of 
W finger. This root is knotty, and covered with filaments no known medical uſe. Raii Hiſt. Called alſo campanula 
dat are three or four fingers breadth long. Outwardly | Bra/ilien/7s. 
WD: is of a yellowiſh grey colour, but inwardly it is white. | CAAPONGA. The Braſilian name of a ſort of ſam- 
After being chewed a little it is acrid, and hath nearly |phire, alſo called tr;folza ſpica, crithmum marinum non ſpi- 
the fame virtues with ipecacuanha, whence it hath alſo |o/um. The leaves and young ſtalks are pickled for the 
received that name. uſe of the table, though they are gently diuretic. 
The Braſſilians cure the wounds from poiſoned darts | There is another ſpecies, it is called perexy/ Lufitanis 
vich the juice of this root, which they pour into the | it reſembles purſlane, and is of the ſame nature as the 
wound. Piſo ſays it hath the ſame efficacy againſt the | above. | 
bite of ſerpents. CAAPO-TIRAGUA BRASILIANIS, alſo called ru- 
= CAA-ATAYA BRASILIENSIS, hence its name Eu- bia Braſilienſis. It is a plant which grows in Braſil; it 
ala alſinis Braſilienſis filiquoſe. It is a plant which | reſembles, in ſome reſpects, the rubia, but it is not a 
WW crows in Braſil, of no ſmell, but bitter to the taſte. A | genuine ſpecies thereof. Raii Hiſt. 
WE decoction of it operates powerfully both upward and | CAAROBA. A tree which grows in Braſil; the 
downward. It reſembles the euphraſia. Rau Hiſt. leaves are bitter, a decoction of them promotes perſpira- 
| CAACHIRA. See ANIL. | tion, aud is uſeful in the venereal diſeaſe. Rai Hiſt. 
CAACICA BRASILIANIS. Called alſo Co/ubrina | CABALA, CAERBALA, CABALIA, CABULA, CABAI.- 
LLi/itanica, An herb growing in Braſil, whoſe leaves LA, KABALA, KABBALA, CABALISTICA Ars. The 
eceſemble thoſe of the male ſpeedwell, ſomewhat hairy, | CABALISTIC ART. It is derived from the Hebrew word, 
ereen above, and white underneath. It is full of a milky | ſignifying to receive by tradition. It is a ſcience which 
ice. When freſh it is bruiſed, and applied againſt | confiſts in a myſterious explication of the Scriptures, 
cnomous bites. Rau Hiſt. however they were received. This is the Jewiſh cabala; 
CAACO. The SENSITIVE PLANT, alſo called #/chyno- | but, from this original, the word is applied to any fort 
ene ſpinoſa Brafilien/ibus ſecunda, and herba viva. of myſterious or magical explication of things. Paracel- 
[t is a native of Braſil. If the leaves of this plant are |ſus though uſes it in a medical ſenſe, laying cabaliſlic 
ouched by any thing, they immediately contract, but ſoon | ſigns cannot deceive, /i Dis placet, beſides fome enthuſi- 
ar return to their former ſtate. Dr. Shebbeare ſup. | aſtic philoſophers and chemiſts, have tranſplanted it into 
WP0ics, that this plant is diſtended by a portion of the ge- medicine, importing by it ſomething magical. 
a principle which animates all nature, and that the | CABALATOR. NITRE. 
ech of any foreign body diſcharging a part of it, is the} CABASSONUS MASSILIENSIUM. A fiſh found 
doof its contraction, from which it recovers as the | in the Mediterranean ſea alſo called lavoronus. 
eis reſtored by its own power of attraCting it. The | CABALLICA ARS, from uataCanna, to throw down. 
s of this plant are noxious, and the roots are their an- A term in gymnaſtics, importing among wreſtlers the art | 
Wdote, A decoction is made of a handful of that part of | of foiling, or throwing an antagoniſt down. ” 
root which is under ground, boiled in ſix pints of wa- CABEB, or CABEBI. SCALES of IRON. 
err tor a few minutes, half a pint of which is to bedrank | CABELIANUS. A fiſh of the cod, or of the pike 
err hour or two, until the patient is well. This root is kind. 
7 inticote to ſeveral poiſons which the Americans have | CABELIAU. Cop-FisH. See ASELLUs MAJoR. 


1-H 

Fensſt them. CABULATOR. NI TRE. | | 6 
Here is another ſpecies called caaco; herba viva tertia, CABUREIBA. hy deſcribes it as the tree that af- 4 
3 Valet; æſchynomene ſpinoſa tertia. | CABURIIBA. fords the balſam of Peru, which lit 
k a BRASILIENSIBUS, called alſo ſene- is alſo Ray's opinion, hence it ſtands for the BALsAM | 
N Braſelienſis. it 


: i 45 a tall plant which grows in Braſil, the leaves off CACAGOGA. OINTMENTS, that by being rubbed 
| ich have a hot and acrid taſte. A decoction of them on the fundament procures ſtools. See P. Ægineta, lib. | 
: b ures the itch, by waſhing the parts affected with it. Rai vii. ix. ut. 
litt. CAC Al, See Cacao. Vie 
. CAAGHIYUYO BRASILIENSIBUS, Frutex bac- | CACALIA, alſo called /eontice veterum, and STRANGE ; 
%% Brefilienſis. A ſhrub growing in Braſil, its leaves | COLT'S-FOOT. 


13 and then applied to ulcers as a deſiccative. It hath a floſculous flower, and downy ſeeds; the leaves M 
Nau Hiſt. | 


ö 

| 
of PERU. See PERUVIANUM BALSAMUM. | 
' 

' 


© are large and white; it grows in ſhady places. Its virtues i 
| tn GUA-CUBA. Baccifer arbor Braſilienſis. A | are the ſame as thoſe of the common ſort. Miller enu- | 
A tree growing in Braſil, but of no known medical | merates ſeven ſpecies. . |! 

. Rai Hiſt, CACALIANTHEMUM, ſo called by Dr. Dillenius; i 
8 f s. called aue arbuſcula gummifera Braſili- | it is alſo called the CABBAGE-TREE, and the CARNATION= ' 


is a tree growing in Braſil, from the bark of which, TREE. Originally it was brought from the Canary j [ 
dt Chong are made, a juice is emitted, which, when | iſlands. There is 1 ſpecies which was firſt brought 
| 2 inte Mn 


CAC 


into Europe from the Cape of Good Hope. See Miller's 


I 


and fine ſugar: in Paris they make up their chocolat, for 
Dict. ſale as follows. Take of chocolate nuts, freed from their 
CACAMOTICFLANOOQUILONI. The PURGING | huſks, and fine ſugar, of each a pound; of cinnamon, fine] 
POTATOE. See BATTATAS PERIGRINA. powdered, two drams; and of vanilloes half a dram ; — 
CACANUM. A plant ſuppoſed to be the cacalia, as them well together, and form them into cakes or roll 


the ſame virtues are attributed to it. See P. Ægineta and After drinking of chocolate, if it 18 uneaſy in the ſto. 
Dioſcorides. | mach, relief will be found from drinking a tea- cup ful 


Sr 


— 
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CACAO, called alſo cacoa, amygdalus fimilis Guatima- of cold water. £ 


len/is, cacava, cacari, quahoitl, caravata, chocolata, cacat, 
avellana Mexicana, cacavera, cacavata, cocao America, 
the PEAR-BEARING WHOLESOME ALMOND-TREE, CAC9O A, 
and CHOCOLATE. It is the theobroma cacao of Linn. The 


nut is the only part of this tree which is uſed; its ſhape 


is nearly like that of an almond, but of a larger ſize. 
The ſhell is dark-coloured, brittle, and thin; the kernel 
throughout is of a brown colour. It is produced by a 
ſmall American tree, which bears a large red fruit like a 
cucumber ; in this fruit is contained from thirty to a hun- 


dred of theſe nuts. A good tree produces a crop in June 


and another in December. The principal diſtinctions 
among theſe nuts are the ſize and place from whence they 
are brought: the larger kind from the province of Nica- 
ragua, in Mexico, are moſt eſteemed. The chief of 


what we have in England are brought from Virginia and 


Jamaica. | 

Theſe nuts have a light agreeable ſmell, and an unctu- 
ous bitteriſh taſte, but not ungrateful. Thoſe from Ni- 
caragua and Caracco are the moſt agreeable z thoſe from 
the French Antilles, and our American iſlands, are the 
moſt unctuous. ay | | | 

The principal uſe of this kind of nut is for making the 
liquor which is known by the name of chocolate; which is 
a mild, unctuous, nutritious fluid, and greatly demul- 
cent. In hectic, ſcorbutic, and catarrhous diſorders, an 
atrophy, malignant itch, and hooping cough, chocolate 
made in the uſual way is ſaid to relieve after all other 
uſual methods have failed. In all diſorders from an acrid 
ſalt, whether acid or bilious, this liquor is highly uſeful. 
When chocolate is mixed with demulcent and aromatic 
ingredients, it is uſeful for the hypochondriac and melan- 
cholic. It is ſaid to make the teeth black. 

All the ſorts of chocolate nuts afford by preſſure an oil 
of the ſame kind as thoſe that are obtained the ſame way 
from other kernels and ſeeds. | 


Oleum ſeu Butyrum e Nucl. Cacao. The OIL or BUTTER 
of the CHOCOLATE NUT. 


Roaſt the nuts ſlightly in an iron pan, then being clear- 
ed from the rind and germ, and levigated on a hot ſtone, 
dilute them with a proper quantity of hot water, and keep 
them in a water bath till the oil riſes to the top; which, 
when concreted, is of a brown colour, and by repeated 
liquefactions in hot weather becomes white. 

'This proceſs 1s from the Paris diſpenſatory. Theſe 
nuts, thus managed, afford ſometimes more than half 
their quantity of this vegetable ſevum or ſebaceous matter. 
It is not liable to turn rancid by long keeping; hence it 
15 a proper baſis for odoriferous unguents : but its indi- 
geſtible property renders it unfit for internal uſe. 

To ſeparate the huſks from the chocolate nuts, put two 
or three pounds of them into apan over a gentle clear fire, 
ſtir them about until they are a little heated, and as ſoon 
as you find that the huſks will peel off, carefully free the 
kernels from them, for they are totally indigeſtible. The 
mucilaginous pulp contained in thefe huſks, if preſſed, 
yields a cream that is cordial and grateful to the taſte 
as an emollient for external application, is of admirable 

efficacy. 
Io prepare the kernels of the chocolate nuts for uſe, 
bruiſe them, after having ſeparated their huſks; then place 
them before a clear fire or in an oven that is warm, but 
not very hot; and thus they are ſo diſſolved at to be fit 
for making into cakes or rolls for uſe. 

This ſubſtance is not always eaſily digeſted, and has 
ſometimes given many inconveniencies, which are apt to 
occur from this cauſe, but theſe may be obviated in a 
great meaſure by a very diligent triture, uniting very in- 
timately the farinaceous and oily part of which it con- 
ſiſts. 

The Mexicans mix with theſe nuts a portion of Indian 
corn, a few ſeeds of rocou, and a little vermillion. The 
Spaniards mix cloves and cinnamon with them. The 
French mix with their's a little cinnamon, vanilla ſeeds, 


An artificial chocolate is made of almonds thus: take; 
ſweet and bitter almonds of each an ounce, roaſt them; 
an iron pan until they are brown, then wipe them clean 
and bruiſe them in a mortar, gradually mixing with then 
four meaſures of warm milk, two eggs that have been wel 
mixed with a little cold milk, and as much cloves, cin: 
mon and ſugar as may be agreeable to the palate. 

CACAPHONIA. A depravity of the voice. $, 
PARAPHONIA. 

CACATORIA FEBRIS. A name given by Sylva h 
a kind of intermittent fever attended with copious {tools 

CACARI, CACAVIFERA, 

CACAVA QUAHOTTL, See CACAO, 

CACAVATA. | 

 CACAVI. See CAs8ADA, YH 

CACAYATL. A ſpecies of FRF NCH mazrco.y, WAI 

CACCIONDE. A pill commended by Baglivi avainſ n 
the dyſentery : its baſis is the terra Japonica. 

CACEDONIUM 'TAR'TARUM. The peccant na- 
ter in the human body, generated from ſeparations by the 
ſecretive faculty, which are not immediately ſucceegey 
by the operation of the expulſive. 

CACHALOT. The sPERMA CATI WHALE. ger 
CETE ADMIRABILE. . 

CACHEXIA, from xax9, ill or bad, and :#;, a þaj;, 
A bad habit of body. 

A cachexy is an univerſal bad habit of body, in which 
there is a defect of vital heat. Or, it is that diſpoſition 
in the body which depraves the nouriſhment thereof, ani 
makes the ſkin of a diſagreeable colour. If difficultmen- 
ſtruation is the cauſe, it is called a chloroſis. In D. 
Cullen's Noſology, it is the third claſs of diſeaſes. He 
defines it to be a depravity of the conſtitution of the 
whole, or of a great part of the body, without any febrit 
or nervous diſeaſe as the primary one. 

They are the moſt diſpoſed hereto who are naturally df 
a lax and fpongeous habit, which conſiſts in the ſoftneſs df 
the moving fibres, theſmallneſs and number of the veſſels 
and the ſlenderneſs of the tendons. Women are mor 
ſubject to it than men, and men of a ſanguine, and ofa 
phlegmatic habit, than thoſe of different ones; for ſuct | 
perſons are apt to be plethoric, which occaſions the ler 
ſometimes to be obftructed, whence the train of cone 
quences which form this diſorder. 

The cauſes are various: as, whatever can leſſen the nt 
tural heat of the conſtitution z whatever produces replc 
tion or depletion; a bad quality introduced into the ci. 
culating fluids; the nerves in the uterus and inteitit 
having the ſame origin, the diſorders in the firſt diltur 
the latter, when the chyle being crude and unfit for fe- 
ture's wants, a cachexy is the conſequence ; free ea; 
and an inactive life, particularly when the ſtomach and 
digeſting powers are impaired, beget a crude chyle, me- 
gular, and otherwiſe defective ſecretions, whence age 
neral indiſpoſition of the juices and defect in the folic 
and this Dr. James obſerves may produce any of the ſymę⸗ 
toms that the different writers ſay are proper to this its 
of the body. In pubertine girls it is cauſed by disc 
menſtruation: many aged people have this diſorder fn 
a ceſſation or obſtruction of periodical diſcharges. 

ts preſence is manifeſted by a pale white counte nale 
but oftener by a yellowiſh or greeniſh colour in the f 
a tumidneſs, coldneſs, and a ſoft flabbineſs of the bod, 
with a general feebleneſs; a wearineſs is alſo complant 
of, a difficulty of breathing on the leaſt exerciſe, thc fe 
are puffed, the mind is inactive, during fleep 3! xd 
preſſion is perceived, the urine is white and turbid, 
pulſe flow and ſoft, the eye-lids have an cedematou> - 
of ſwelling. When a difficult menſtruation in girl 
the cauſe, beſides theſe ſymptoms, there is a pain 1. 1 
head, a frequent palpitation of the heart, and a pro ; 
tural longing for things noxious and unfit for food; * 
in the back and loins, a plethora either of the ſangor” 
ous or phlegmatic kind, and a ſenſe of weight acrols 


| 


I * 
eyes. See CHLOROSIS, Ther 
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There are ſeveral chronical diſorders which may pro- 

rly be called cachexies, but are diſtinguiſhed by differing 
in their cauſe, ſeat, or other circumſtance; the cacochy- 
mia, chloroſis, fluor albus, &c. are inſtances of this kind. 
But what is generally underſtood by cachexy, (which 1s a 
eneral bad habit of body, without any one remarkable 
ymptom by which any particular diſorder is charaCter- 
Bed ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a jaundice, leuco- 
phlegmacy an atrophy, a ſcurvy, &c. | | 

Ola perſons are the moſt ſeverely afflicted with a cachexy, 
for old age itſelf is a ſpecies of this diſorder. That 
ſpecies which is ſuddenly produced by intemperance and 
a depraved digeſtion after chronical diſeaſes, is more eaſily 
removed than that which is from a fault in the viſcera. 
An ill colour in the ſkin, as it indicates very often a diſ- 
order in the liver, is conſidered as a ſymptom of a com- 
laint very difficult to overcome. If fainting fits are fre- 
W quent, the danger is great. If its cauſe is from an 
W- zmorrhoidal diſcharge, the cure is generally effected 
WW yith difficulty. If women are cachectic from defective 
menſtruation, they either become barren or bring forth 
weakly children : and of all diſorders, none more eaſily 
degenerate into an anaſarca, aſcites, atrophy, or a heCtic 
ſever, than does a cachexy. 

The indications of cure are, to correct the bad quali- 
ty of the juices, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, and to invi- 
gorate the ſyſtem. 


BE Hence the diet ſhould be nutritious, cordial, and ſuch. 
ns nouriſhes in the leaſt quantities, and repeated often, 
BY to afford a plenteous nouriſhment, and of ſuch a nature 
ss to oppoſe the cauſe and circumſtances of the diſorder. 
Wz Exerciſe ſhould be conſtant and regular, but within the 
WE compaſs of the ſtrength. The primæ viz being evacu- 
WE ated, adminiſter ſuch medicines as increaſe the vital heat, 
WE ſuch as warm bitters, aromatics, and chalybeates, anti- 
WE monials have been alſo adviſed, but they are apt to relax 
WE the ſtomach, and therefore ſhould be given ſparingly. 
5 Stomach medicines ſhould be given juſt before and after 
meals. If the cauſe is a ſuppreffion of any uſual evacu- 
ation, endeavour to promote the return of it. If laxity 
olf the fibres, or defect of vital heat, aromatics and iron 
WE ſhould begin, and exerciſe complete the cure. That call- 

BY cd—ICTERICA, is the JAUNDICE. 

BE See Dr. James's Dictionary, the Article CAcHExIA. 
= Boerhaave on the Cachexy. Shebbeare's Theory and 
WE Practice of Phyſic. Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's 
Practice of Medicine, vol. ii. | 
= —— UTERINA. See FLUOR ALBUS. | 
CACHLAN. See BUPHTHALMUM VERUM. | 
= CACHLEX, A little sroNE or PEBBLE. Suidas 
makes it the name of an animal. Galen ſays that the 
cachleces heated in the fire and quenched in whey, endues 

chem with an aſtringent virtue againſt a dyſentery. 
== CACHOS, or Solanum pomiferum folio rotundo tenui. 

It grows only on the mountains of Peru. It is a ſhrub of 
m extraordinary greenneſs : the leaves are thin and round: 

dle fruit reſembles the mad-apple, of an aſh-colour and 
gagrateful taſte. The Indians uſe it as a diuretic, and 
do expel concretions from the kidnies. Raii Hiſt. 

= CACHOU. See TERRA JAPONICA. 
CACHRYFERA, | LiBanoTis. Galen ſays it ſome- 
= CACHRYS, g times means parched barley; call- 
d alſo canchry, or canchrys. 
= CACHUNDE. A compound medicine much eſteem- 

ed by the Chineſe and Indians. Zacutus Luſitanus ſays 
e made with amber, muſk, aloes wood, pearls, eme- 
ode granates, Jacinths, galangals, cinnamon, aloes, 


CACHYMIA. Cacumta, or RAKIMIA. A term 
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to be an evil ulcer, boil, or ſore. 


C A C 


_ CACOCHYLIA. Indigeſtion or depraved chyliſica- 


tion. 


CACOCHYMIA, from axoc, II, and ; 
A depraved ſtate of the Lees: 8 e 
CACOETHES, ſrom xaxog, ill, and yfo, mos, a cuſ- 
tom, which when applied to diſeaſes, ſignifies a bad qua- 
lity or diſpoſition. Hippocrates applies this word to 
malignant and difficult diſtempers. Le Dran explains it 


l ; Galen and ſome others 
expreſs by it, an incurable ulcer, that is rendered ſo 


through the acrimony of the humours flowing to it. Lin- 


næus and Vogel uſe this term much in the ſame ſenſe 
with Galen, and deſcribe the ulcer as ſuperficial, ſpread- 
ing, weeping, and with callous edges. 

CACONLE. A corrupt word for canoniæ. 
CACOPATHIA. An ill affection. 

CACOPHONIA. A depravation of the voice, of 


which thereare dumbneſs and difficulty of ſpeech. Vogel 


defines it to be a diſagreeable, ſharp kind of voice. Cullen 
uſes this word as ſynonymous with Paraphonia. 

CACOPRAGTA, from uu, ill, and mparlo, to do or 
aft. A depravation in thoſe viſcera by which nutrition is 


performed. 


CACORRYTHMUS, from naxoc, 
order. An epithet of a diſorderly pulſe. 
CACOS. Evir, BAD. Alfo the name of an Indian 
herb, of a red colour: it is diuretic, and uſeful againſt 
calculous diſorders. | 
 CACOSITIA, ae, ill, and ory, food. A LOATH» 
_ of Foop. Linnæus defines it to be a fixt averſion to 
ood. 
_ CACOSPHYRXIA, from uv, ill, and opus, from 
Tutu, to leap or beat like an artery. A diſorder of the 
pulſe in general. | | 
CACOSTOMACHUS. Literally, an ill or bad ſto- 
mach ; but is ſpoken of food that is bad for the ſtomach. 
CACOTHYMIA, from xaueg, ill, and dolos, the mind. 
Any vicious diſpoſition of the mind. 
ACOTROPHIA, from ax, ill, and pon Nutri- 
ment. Any ſort of vicious nutrition in general. 
CACRY. The SEEDS of LIRANOTIS. 
CACTOS. The cHARDON. See CINARA. | 
CACUBALUM. The BERR Y-BEARING CHICK WEED. 
Sce CUCUBALUS. | 
CADAGUS PALI. See Contss1. 
CADA PALAVA. See MACANDON. 
CADDIS. SoFT LINT. 
CADAL AVANACU. See MorLuccenss LION. 
CADJUCT. See PHAsEoLUsS ZARRATENSIS. 
CADMIA, or CATHMITIA. See CALAMINARIS La- 
PIS. 
—— FACITITIA, 
FoRNACUM, 

— FosSSILIS, 

— LAPIDOSA, 

| —— METALLICA. See COBALTUM. 

CADUCA. See VERTIGO, the third ſpecies, and 
DEcipva. | 
CADUCUS. When put ſubſtantively, or as an ad- 
jective joined to morbus, it means an epilepſy. 

CACILIA. The BLIND-woRM or SLOW WORM, alſo 
called cæcilia typhlops, and cæcilia typhlinus Græcis. It 
is a ſpecies of ſerpent, whoſe bite is of much the ſame 
effect as that of the viper. 

CACITAS MINOR. The ſame as AMavRosts; 
AITKEN, which ſee. 55 

CACUM INTESTINUM. The BLIND GUT; ſo 
called from its being perforated at one end only; called 
alſo monomachon. What we now call the appendicula 


ill, and pu eg, 


{ Sce TuTIAa. Called alſo climia. | 


c See LAPIS CALAMINARIS. 


cæci, Rufus Epheſius called the cacum. But modern 
anatomiſts divide the large inteſtines, which form one 
continued canal, into three portions. This canal begins 
by a kind of ſacculus, or bag, which is the firſt of the 
three portions, and is called cæcum. Dr. Hunter ſays 
that it lies on the inſide of the os ilium upon the ihacus 
internus, and is only a round ſhort broad bag, whoſe 
bottom is turned downwards, and its mouth upwards. 
This inteſtine, which is about three fingers breadth long, 
is hid by the laſt convolution of the ilium. It hath the 
ſame bands as the colon, which bands take their origin j 
from the appendicula cæci vermiformis. Winſlow ob- 9 
| ſerves that this bag lies under the right kidney, and ow 85 0 


Paracelſus, by which he intends an imperfect metallic 
dody, or an immature metalline ore, which is neither a 
line ſubſtance nor a metal, but yet almoſt metal. Ca- 
et may be divided, iſt, into ſulphureous, as marcaſites, 
muths, and cobalts; or, 2dly, into mercurials, arſe- 
ical or orpimental, and ſuch like; or, 3dly, into ſaline, 
ſuch are all tales. 280 | 
| CACOA. See Cacao. 
| CACOALEXITERIUM, from xaxec, evil, and ane 
1 a remedy.or medicine, i. e. ALEXITERIUM. 
Acc. An indiſpoſition of the bile. 
* CHROl, from xaxos, ill, go, colour. Such 
3 MVC an ill colour in the face. 
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copper. It is copper precipitated from vitriolic waters, 


alpinus, an eminent botaniſt, and one of the firſt who 


the Cæſarian operation from Julius Cæſar, who was 


ceived to be alive, and this happening in labour, or in the 


preternaturally ſituated as to be impoſſible to deliver it in 


gives a very diſtinct account of this operation, in his Sur- 


ſure to be fatal. 


ed. The inciſion is uſually directed to be on the left ſide, 


6 8 


its diameter is more than double that of the ſmall inteſ- 

tives. Its arteries are from the meſenterica ſuperior. 

The veins are from the greater meſenteric, and one of the 

branches Riolan calls the vena cæcalis. The nerves from 

the poſterior and inferior meſenteric. 
CAMENTUM. See COEMENTUM. 

CurRUu. CEMENT COPPER, called alſo z:ment 


by means of iron. The name is derived, as is ſaid, from 

a vitriolic water in Hungary called ziment. 
CARULEUM. See Cyanvus. . 4 
CASALPINA. A plant fo named by Father Plumier, 

who diſcovered it in America, in honour of Andreas Czſ- 


attempted to claſs plants. It is called the many-leaved 
Cæſalpina, but is of no medical uſe. Miller's Dict. 

CAS. & CAS. ALP. An abbreviation of Andræus 
Cæſalpinus de Plantis. 

CA SAREA SECTIO. The CSAREAN SECTION or 
operation, alſo called hy/terotomia, and hy/terotomatocia. It 
is the operation whereby the fcetus is extracted from the 
uterus through the teguments of the belly, It is called 


brought into the world this way. Some ſay it was one 
Cæſo, who was the firſt thus taken from his mother's 
womb, and from whom the operation 1s named. 

There are three cauſes wherein this operation is neceſ- 
ſary. 1. When the mother dies and the fcetus is per- 


laſt two months. 2. When the foetus is dead, but ſo 


the uſual way. 3. When both the mother and the child 
are living, but the ſame difficulty attends as in the ſecond 
caſe. 

Many inſtances have occurred in which both the mo- 
ther and the child have lived after this operation. Heiſter 


gery; and of its ſucceſs in his Inſtitutes of Surgery p. 11. 
$ 5. cap. 113. See alſo Mem. de Acad. Roy. de Chirur. 
vol. i. p. 623. ii. p. 308. Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. v. art. 
37 and 38. | | 

It ſhould not be recommended if the woman is living 
before ſhe falls into labour, and yet it muſt be attempted 
before ſhe hath ſuffered much by her ineffeCtual throes ; 
for when ſhe is thereby reduced, the operation is almoſt 


To perform this operation, lay the woman on her back, 
place a pillow under her right ſide, to turn the uterus as 
much as poſſible on the left; then the operator muſt 
make a longitudinal inciſion, beginning as high up as the 
navel, on the outſide of the linea alba, and carrying it 
down in an oblique direction towards the ilium, he muſt 
cut carefully tbrough the muſcles of the belly, and alſo 
the peritoneum, and introduce a finger into the abdo- 
men, which muſt be carried along me ad the point of the 
knife, in order to prevent the vagina from being wound- 


for fear of wounding the liver, becauſe the large lobe 
les on the right ſide; though there ſeems to be more dan- 
ger of the omentum, or a flexure of the inteſtines; be- 
cauſe as the uterus riſes up, it carries the viſcera above it, 
and to each ſide; but the omentum is frequently found 
lying between it and the parietes of the - belly. The in- 
ciſion into the uterus mult be longitudinal, and as long as 
the external wound will permit, taking care not to wound 
the Fallopian tubes: the child muſt be taken out at the 
inciſion, and after it the placenta and membranes ;' the 
water and blood muſt be abſorbed with ſponges : the 
wound in the uterus muſt be left to nature, for by its 
contraction it will be brought into about an inch and a 


half in length. The external wound is to be ſutured with 


the interrupted ſtitch, and then to be dreſſed up, as in 
general. If any conſiderable veſſels are cut through, they 
thould be taken up. | | 
In the Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 261, &c. 
is an inſtance of this operation being performed, which, 
though unſucceſsful, yet merits attention. In this caſe 
tbe inciſion was made on the right fide; and it was ob- 
ſerved that the woman complained but little during the 
operation, except when the needles paſſed through the 
peritoneum in making ſutures; and that the uterus 
ſeemed very little ſenfible of any injury done to it. It 
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ſcribed this operation, that there is very little ſatisfaQion 
to be obtained from them, that all they relate is ver 
vague z and that it is indifferent on which ſide the inciſion 
is made, farther than as ſome preſent circumſtance ma 
determine; that the hzmorrhage ſpoken of by Heiſter i; 
not fo much to be dreaded as he intimates that the courſe 
of the linea ſemilunaris, as nigh to the outer edge of 
the rectus muſcle as poſlible, feems to be the moſt elipi. 
ble place for the operation. | 

Pare, Guillimeau, Rolfincius, Hoorne, Mauriceay, 80. 
lingen, and ſome others, are faid to be violent oppoſers of 
this operation; but the truth is, they only object to it in 
certain caſes, where they thought others raſh in proceed. 
ing to it. As a ſubſtitute for this operation, the ſection 
of the ſymphyſis of the pubes is propoſed. See Pyyr 
Oss A. See alſo an Account of the Cæſarean Section by 
Dr. Vaughan of Leiceſter. Bell's Surgery, vi. 446, 
White's Sur ery, 451. 

CASARES. Children who are brought into the world 
by the Cæſarian operation. Called alſo Cones. 
CASIUS. See GLAUCUsS. 

CASONES. See CASARES. 

CATCHU. See 'TERRA JAPONICA. 

CAF, CAFA, CAFAR. See CamPHoRa. 
CAGASTRUM. Paracelſus uſes this word to expreſg 
the morbific matter which generates diſeaſes, and that is 
not innate but adventitious. Diſeaſes ariſing from the 
cagraſium are pleuriſy, peſtilence, fever, &c. 

CAGUACU-APARA, or) The AMERICAN BEZOaR 

CAGUACU-ETE. S DEER, 

88 See COFFEE. 

CAINITO. An American name for the sT AR-Applx. 
Miller mentions two ſpecies, but they are not of any note 
in medicine. ' 

CAIPA 'TITAMBOU. A ſpecies of wiLD Janncs, 

_ CAISA. See TERRA JAPONICA. | 

CAJAHABA. An Indian plant which adheres to 
trees like ivy; the natives bruiſe it, and bind it upon 
fractures. Rau Hiſt. 5 | 

CAJAN, or Cavan. Phaſeolus, arbor incana filiquis 
torgſis, cavan difta thora parou, piſum aboreſcens. A 
ſhrubby plant with pods containing four reddiſh peas. 
A decoction of the leaves reſtrains the hæmorrhoids 
when exceſſive. Rau Hiſt. | 

CAJEPUTI OLEUM. It is thought to be obtained 
from the grains of paradiſe : it is commended as a ner- 
vous medicine, and being uſeful i» ſome cardialgias. 
The doſe is four or five drops in any, :onvenient liquor. 

CAJOU, BE 

CAJOUS, | See ACAJAIBA. 

CAJUM, | | 

CALABA. INDIAN MASTICH TREE. It hath roſt- 

ceous flowers, which are followed by a fleſhy fruit that 
includes a nut. This tree is a native of the warm parte 
in America. From the trunk and branches a gum, like 
the gum maſtich, iſſues. 
CL, CALAM, or CALEMUM. A kind of 
Indian tin, which being ſubjected to the fire is changed 
into a kind of ceruſs, ſuch as is made of lead and Euro- 
pean tin. 

CALAMACORUS. INDIAN REED. | 

CALAMAGROSTIS. REED-GcRAss. See GRAMEN 
ARUNDINAcguÄ mx. 

CALAMARY. The CUTTLE-FISH. 

CA ata | See AGALLOCHUM. 5 
CALAME DON, from xanaue, a reed. A ſpecies of 
fracture which runs along the bone in a right line, but 
lunated in the extremity. 

CALAMINA, | CALAMINE STONE, CAD* 

CALAMINARIS LAPIS. MITA, or CATHMIA, allo 
called cadmia lapidoſa eroſa; cadmia foſſilis, CALAMITH 
CALAMY, and CALAMINAR STONE. f 

It is a metallic mineral, of a grey, brown, yellow, © 
pale red colour, and ſometimes of all theſe colours ks 
ouſly mixed; it is heavy and hard, but not ſo as to {tr! 
fire with ſteel. It is of a middle nature betwixt {tone ” | 
earth, found in copper mines, and thoſe of leadand = 
it is found in England, Germany, and other count J 
either in diſtin& mines, or intermixed with the wy 
lead or other metals. It is the ore of a metal kno” I 
the name of zINC, and contains a ſmall portion of ir I 


is noticed in the remarks made on writers who have de- 
6 
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it is generally calcined before it is brought into the ſhops, 
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in order to ſeparate ſome r and arſenical parti- 
cle of which it 


is ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed, and alſo to 
der it more eaſily reducible into powder. 
in Calamine is ranked by Mr. Edwards, in his Elements of 

E Toffilogy, as a cryptometalline ſtone, and its varieties as 

ſo many ſpecies of the zinc- ſtone genus: ſome are varie- 

bes of the zinc floſſes; they are tranſparent or gloſly. 

The quantity of zinc is variable in different parcels of 
his ore. In the Berlin Memoirs Marggraf ſays, that from 
1-16ths to 7-16ths of the weight of the ore is pure metal. 

The common fort in our ſhops in England frequeutly 
E -fords 9-I0ths. : ; | 
If this ore is not already calcined, it muſt be heated to 

a ſtrong red heat, then quenched in water; and this pro- 
| («fs muſt be repeated three times. Before calcination it 

Þ is of a grey or red colour; but when calcined it is yellow. 

its an error of ſome writers who ſay that the calamy 
zs a recrement of melted copper, and that tutty is a recre- 

ment of melted braſs; though it is true that the beſt calamy 
is what ſticks to the iron rods uſed in ſtirring the matter 
in the furnaces while braſs is making. = 

| The name cadmia hath been applied to ſeveral different 
W things. Dioſcorides meant by it the recrement which a- 
nes from braſs whilſt melting: Galen applied it to the 
recrement of braſs, and a ſtone found in ſome mines: the 
calamine ſtone is now thus called; and the Germans have 
© given this name to cobalt; whence Agricola ſays that 

there are three ſorts, viz. one metallic, one foſſile, and 
one of the furnaces. 5 

Though the calamine ſtone is an ore of zinc, it is not 
che only one; for zinc is found in the ore of lead, and of 
E other metals. The principal uſe of this mineral is for 
changing copper into braſs, which it does by its metallic 

W part mixing with the copper while it 1s in a ſtate of fu- 

bon. See s. | 

For medicinal uſes the calamine, after being calcined, 
EW ſhould be levigated to an impalpable powder; it is then 
called lap. ca/am. ppt. See CoMMINUTIO. When thus 
prepared it is uſeful in collyria as an aſtringent and corro- 
borant, and againſt defluxions of thin acrid humours upon 
the eyes, and in ointments for cutaneous exulcerations, 
Kc. if it is exquiſitely fine, it acts as an abſorbent or de- 

Wa ſiccative, but if not, it is eſcharotic. 

The London College directs the following cerate, in 
which this mineral is te principal ingredient. | 
Ceratum Epuloticum. CICATRIZING CERATE 3 

called Ceratum Lapidis Calaminaris. 

S CERATE. | | 

| Take of olive oil, a pint ; yellow wax, calamine prepar- 
ech of each half a pound; melt the wax with the oil, and 

pon as the mixture begins to thicken, ſprinkle in the 
amine, and ſtir all well till the cerate is quite cold. 

Fb. Lond. 1788. | 
This hath been called Ceratum Turneri. Dr. James 
pays that he remembers to have met with a like cerate in 
WP publication by an old Engliſh ſurgeon who preceded Dr. 

Hurner. The Edinburgh College calls it ung. /ap. calamin. 
Hagiſterium Lapidis Calaminariss The MAGISTERY 
| of CALAMINE. 


now 
CALAMINE= 


Take of calamine ſubtily powdered, four ounces ; pu 
Unto a matraſs, and pour upon it a pound of the muria- 
acid; let them digeſt upon warm ſand forty-eight 


ith the ſpirit of urine ; free it from the ſalts by ſeveral 
Wlutions, and dry it for uſe. In doſes from three to ſeven 


{ bans it is emetic and cathartic. See Neumann's Che-| L 

; meal Works. Lewis's Materia Medica, and the Diction- 
of Chemiſtry, 4to. | | | 

- 3 HA, from xa uiv0n, good mint. CA- 

0 


Iltis a plant with ſquare ſtalks, the leaves ſet in pairs; 
© ſowers on branched pedicles, whereof two iſſue from 
eint in the boſoms of the leaves; the upper lip of 
C lower is divided into two ſegments, the lower into 
| - It is perennial, and flowers in July and Auguſt. 
$ alſo a name of the Datureia. ——ANGLICA, Field 
| 3 called alſo calam. pulegii odore nepeta agreſtis, 
mp = ovatis, & c. and ſpotted calamint. Mieliſſa nepeta 
* ts ſtalks are reclining; the leaves are ſmall, irre- 
7 oval, lightly indented, without pedicles, the flow- 


"IMalks la eb Ae ee 
ounds . 0 than the leaves; it grows wild in dry 
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pours; filtre the ſolution and precipitate the magiſtery | 


and ſandy ſoils: The leaves have much of the ſmell Gf 
penny-royal and ſpear-mint, but hotter, and their virtues 
are ſimilar to a mixture of them; water by infuſion extracts 
all their virtue, and by evaporation it carries off all their 
flavour. By diſtillation with water, they give out a large 
portion of eſſential oil, that is pungent to the taſte and 
ſtrong of the herb: the decoction in the Kill, after the oil 
is carried off, is rough, bitter, and aromatic. Rectified 
ſpirit of wine extracts the virtues of this herb the moſt 
completely. HumiLioR, GRoUND-ivVy. See HE- 
DERA TERRESTRIS.—— Macno FLORRE. MoUuNTAIN 
CALAMINT with a large flower; alſo called calamintha 
montana magno flore, MOUNTAiN-MINT, the GREATEST 
CALAMINT, and the MORE EXCELLENT CALAMINT. It 
hath large leaves and flowers, the leaves are deeply ſerra- 
ted, pointed, and ſet on pedicles. It is a native of the ſous 
thern parts of Europe, and raiſed in our gardens. 

It hath a moderately pungent taſte, and a more agree- 
able one than any of the ae calamints, and is a bitter 
ſtomachic. That called MoxTANA is the common 
calamint, named alſo cal. vulg. vel officinarum Germaniæ, 
and calam. flore magno vulg. It is the meliſſa calaminthas 
inn. . 

The ſtalks are large and upright, the leaves are pointed 
and ſerrated. It is found on the ſides of the highways, 
but it is not ſo common as the field ſpecies, nor are its 
leaves ſo powerful in their medicinal qualities, not having 
he penny-royal ſmell. —ParusTRIs. Water Calamint, 
called alto calam. arvenſis verticillata, mentha arvenſis verti- 
cillata hirſuta, calamintha aquatica. FIELD-MINT with 
whorled coronets. It grows on the ſides of ditches : the 
whorles are placed at a diſtance in the boſoms of the 
leaves. It is ſeldom uſed. 2 

Herba felis, alſo called cataria, mentha cataria, nepeta 
cataria major vulgaris, nep. and CAT-MINT. It is 
ſo called from its being deſtroyed by cats; it is a 
hoary plant with ſquare ſtalks ; the leaves are heart-ſhaped, 


| acuminated, ſerrated, and ſet in pairs on oblong pedi- 


cles; the flowers are whitiſh, labiated, ſtanding on ſpikes 
on the tops of the branches; the upper lip is divided into 
two, and the lower into three ſections. It grows wild in 
hedges, and on dry banks, and flowers in June. | 

The leaves are moderately pungent and aromatic, ſmell 
ſtrong, and reſemble ſpear-mint and penny-toyal, of the 
virtues of which they partake. Water extracts all their 
active matter, but rectified ſpirits extract it more com- 
pletely. Diſtilled with water they yield a yellow eſſential 
oil, not quite ſo agreeable as the herb, though ſmelling 
ſtrong of it; the remaining decoCtion is bitter and ſub- 
aſtringent. | | | 

CALAMITA. A name for the dry ſort of ſtorax, to 
diſtinguiſh it from the liquid. It is alſo a name for the 
LoAapsTONE. See MAGNEs. 


CALAMITA ALBA. The wHITE SAND-STONE. See 
MaAGNEs ALBUs, : 


CALAMITA of Ruasts. 
STONE. 

CALAMITIS. A name of that factitious cadmia 
which, by fixing to iron rods, acquires the figure of a 
reed ; the word is applied to pompholyx, to calamine, and 
Agricola calls a marine ſtony plant thus. 

CALAMUS. The ſtalk of any plant. See CAUDEx, 

It is alſo a REED. See ARUNDO. | 
CALAMus AROMATICUS. SWEET-SCENTED FLAG 
alſo called clava rugo/a, diringa, jacuantatinga, acorus 
verus, typha aramatica. It is the acorus calamus vera of 
inn. 
The name of calamus aromaticus is given to the acorus, 
but they are very different things; the firſt is a ſtalk of an 
Eaſtern reed, which is ſlender, hollow, white, and of a 
fragrant ſmell 3 it is alſo called calamus odoratus, and 
arunds Syriaca. 


The ſweet flag is a plant with long narrow-pointed 


The COMMON LOAD= 


— 


leaves, like thoſe of the common iris, and of a bright 


green colour; they are divided by the longitudinal rib 
into two unequal proportions, one of which is ſmooth, the 
other tranſverſely wrinkled ; the flowers are imperfect and 
ſtand thick together, forming an elegant ſpike : the root 
which ſpreads obliquely under the ſurface of the earth, is 
long, crooked, full of joints, about an inch thick, ſome- 
what flatted, externally of a greeniſh white colour, which 


d by the ſides of fields, in hedges, highways, 


changes in drying into a browniſh yellow, internally white, 
and of a looſe Hank texture. It is found in rivulets 
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and marſhy places in many parts of England, and ny 
Holland, The ſtalk dics in winter, but the root 1s pe- 
rennial. 

The dried roots are brought from the Levant, but thoſe 
of our own growth are preferable. Dr. Alſton ſays, that 
this root is aromatic, ſtomachic, and carminative. As an 
aromatic it promotes the fluid ſecretions, is of uſe in gan- 
grenes both internally and externally, agreeably ſtimulates, 
and produces a pleaſant ſenſation in the mind. Their 
aroma is fixed, and will keep many years. When freſh 
gathered the ſcent is not agreeable, but ſomewhat like that 
of leeks z by drying this kind of flavour goes off. 

Chuſe that which is ſound, tough, and whitiſh within 

when broke. 
Water beſt takes off the bitter part of this root, and 
ſpirit the aromatic part. In diſtillation with water, it 
ſends up a very ſmall portion of eſſential oil, leaving a 
nauſeous bitter in the decoction. 

More agreeable bitters ſupercede its uſe, hut it is a to- 
lerable fubſtitute for gentian, and other gently warm 
bitters. That named AROMATICUS ASIATICUS, is 
the ASIATIC SWEET-FLAG; called allo acorus Afraticus, 
aurus Braſilienſis, and capicatinga. It grows in both the 
Indies. Its root agrees in virtues with that of our own 
growth.——BoTanG. See SANGUIS DRACONIS. | 
ODoRATUS.. See CaLamuUs AROMATICUS.——SCRIP- 
TORIUS. Adilatation of the brain, near, or in the fourth 
ventricle, is thus named, becauſe it reſembles a quill. 
Hee ANAGLYPHE.——'ToxIcus. The WALKING-CANE. 
See AkUN Do, FARCTA ATRO-RUBEN s. 

CALANDRA, or ChALAN DRA. A large kind of 


LAR is thus named. 
CALATHIANA. MaRsH GENTIAN. 
CALBIANUM. The name of a plaſter in Myrepſus. 
CALCADINUM, CaLcaraR, CoLcoToR See 
VITRIOLUM. | | 


... CALCADIS. WHITE VITRIOL, or, according to | 


. ſome, it is ſal alkah. 

CALCANEUM, CALCAR, Carcis Os, PrERNA. Th 
HEEL-BONE. It is the largeſt bone in the foot, of which it 

is the poſterior part, and in ſome meaſure the baſis. The 
1 tendon, called tendo Achillis, is inſerted into this 
bone. 

If it is iujured in its fore- part, it may ſafely be amputated. 
CALCANTH OS, CALCANTHUM. See VITRIOLUM. 
CALCANTUM. A kind of RED DRINK. 

CALCAR. See CALCANE UM. 

Calc AR GALLI. A ſpecies of MESPIL VS. 

CALCARIS FLOS. The LARK-sPUR. 

CALCARIUS LAPIS. LIMuE-s TONE. See CALx. 

CALCATAR. See VITRIOLUM. : 

CALCATON. Troches of arſenic. 

CALCATREPOLA. See CALCITRAPA. 

CALCATRIPPA. GARDEN LARK-HEELS. See 
DELPHINIUM. | | 

CALCEDONIUS. See CHALCEDONIUS. 

CALCENA, CALCENON, CALCENONIA, CALCINONIA, 
CALcEnoNIUs, CALCENOs, CALCETUS. Paracelſus uſes 
theſe words to expreſs the tartarous matter in the blood; 

or that the blood is impregnated with tartarous principles. 

CALC. MUS. An abbreviation of Muſeum Calceola- 
ralium Veronenſe,. 

CALCEOLUS D. MARLA SACERDOTIS. Ovur 
Lapy's or PRIiEsT's SLIPPER. It is a ſpecies of aliſma, 
having in the middle of its flower, a hollow like a ſlipper. 

CALCEUM EQUINUM. See 'TussiLaGo. 

CALCHITHIOS. VERDICGRISE ; alſo a MARCA- 
SITE. 

CALCHOIDES OSSICULA. See CuNngiFoRME Os 
EXTERNUM, | | 

CALCIDICUM. The name of a medicine in which 
is arſenic. 

CALCIFRAGA. BREAEK-srON E. An epithet given 

5 the herb ſcolopendrum or ſpleen-wort, in Scribonius 
argus. 

CALCIGRADUS. Hippocrates means by it, one who 
in walking lays much ſtreſs upon the heels. 

CALCINATIO. Alſo, Cox cREMAT IO, DEFLAGRATIO. 
CALCINATION. The calcination of a body is, properly 
ſpeaking, to expoſe it to the aCtion of the fire to produce 
fome change in it; or it is the ſeparating, by means of 
fire, the more volatile ſrom the more fixed parts of any 
compound body; or the deſtruction of the inflammable 
principle thereby, or both. | | | 
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'| ſupports, with the aſſiſtance of the air, the fl 


Bodies are deprived of their volatile parts by calcina;;,, 
in the inſtances of burning ſtones, &c. to convert then 
into quick-lime, which is affected by the evaporation 
the air and watery principle; in the expoſing gypſun 
alum, borax, and ſeveral other ſalts to the A, which 
deprives them of the water that is neceſſary for their cn. 
ſtallization; and in the roaſting of minerals, which cn. 
ries off their ſulphur, arſenic, and other volatile cn. 
tents. 5 

The inflammable principle is ſeparated from imperſeg 
metals by expoſing them to the fire; in an intenſe ben 
they are deprived of their form and metallic proper, 
and are changed into, earthy matters, called metallic calce, 
Here it may be obſerved, that what are called calces g 
gold and of filver, are improperly ſo termed, being onh 
theſe metals reduced into fine powders; no method; 
known by which theſe metals can be deprived of they 
phlogiſton, or infammable principle. The changes my 
by this fecond kind of calcination, are different from t 
former; in this cafe the alteration is effected not by en. 
poration, but by decompoſition and deſtruction of it 
phlogiſton; it is therefore a cumbuſtion, and not a yo 
tilization of their inflammable principle. 

There is an evaporation of volatile parts, and a den. 
vation of the inflammable principle, without any ſenjij 
combuſtion, in expoſing imperfect metals, combined yi 
vitriolic and nitrous acids, to a due degree of heat in thi 
proceſs the acid riſes, and at the fame time carries uit 
it the inflammable principle; for inſtance, in calciniy 
the vitriol of iron. 

Acids, particularly the nitrous, extract the inflammi: 
principle from imperfect metals, and reduces them by 
lution, without fire, to a ſtate ſimilar to that by calin 
tion; whence ſuch acids are confidered as capable 
calcining them; and metallic ſubſtances, dephlogiſticat 
by their means, are called calces. | 

Calcination is ſaid to be actual, when effected imm: 
diately, and only by the action of fire; and potent, 
when aqua fortis, or ſome different ſolvent, is uſed » 
corrode iron, or any other metal. | 

The calcination, which by means of fire reduces {ol 
bodies into a powdered ſtate, alſo alters the qualities tber 
of, hencc it differs from comminution. | 

To this head belongs the burning of vegetable and a. 
mal matters; otherwiſe called uſtion, incineration, « 
concremation. : 

There are ſeveral ſpecies of calcination, by which & 
ferent degrees of the ſame effect are produced, and th 
calcination is perfect or imperfect : the firſt is where f 
utmoſt change, except vitrifaction, is brought about; i 
ſecond is where the circumſtances of the procels ar Þ 
mited in proportion to the change intended, 

The calcination of metallic bodies, gold and flier & 
cepted, are promoted by nitre. This falt expoſedio & 
fire in conjunction with any inflammable ſubilances” 
tricates their inflammable matter, and burſts with if 
flame, accompanied with a hiſſing noiſe ; this proc? 
called deflagration, or detonation. To undert\anv® 
principle of this operation, it muſt be obſerved, ta 
afflux of air, or a ſubſtitute for it, is neceſſary to tt 0 
port of fire; and that nitre, or any thin containing 
acid thereof, is ſuch a ſubſtitute z that if nitre be . 
to any matter containing an inflammable principle, . 
heat be imparted to the mixture, ſufficient to bring 
nitre to fuſion, fire will be produced, and a ca 
effected, even though all the air be excluded. ; 

The manner of operation varies according te the | 
ture of the matter to be calcined, and may, accord, 
the principle on which it is performed, be dite, 
into three kinds, combuſtion, calefaction, and deten 


5 8 Kindl 
Calcination by combuſtion is where the boy's , 
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calcines it, as in the inſtance of coals in the 1 
Vegetables are thus calcined, and when they arc chu 
ed, ſome call the operation incineration. 3 "1 
Calcination by calefaCtion is, where the ealcinis, , 
not generated in the body itſelf, but imparted to f 
ſome external fire. The methods here are Vane. | 
as the different kinds of matter thus treated; = i 
management regard muſt be had to the ſubſtan My 
containing veſſel, for ſome ſhould be made of 2 4 
of glaſs or clay, &c. the heat mult be diftere maj 
lated, or elfe vitrifaction, inſtead of calc1na'!9! he! 


4 


ſue. Calcinations of this kind are expedited bf ,, 
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creaſe of ſurface, which is goon to the calcined matter, 
and the copious admithon of air through that part of the 
furnace where the matter is placed, by ſtirring it with a 
ſpatula, by previous pulverization, and by raking off the 
calx from the ſurface of the metal, as faſt as it appears 
thereon. It ſhould be farther obſerved, that if any coal, 
or other inflammable matter, that does not contain a mi- 
neral acid, be ſuffered to fall on the calcining matter, cal- 
cation will thereby be prevented, and part of what is 
calcined will be revived or reduced, that is, it will return 
into its metallic form again. 

Calcination by detonation differs from combuſtion only 
in this; in the latter the aſſiſtance of air is neceſſary, in 
the former this want is ſupplied by the nitre that is added 
to the matter, which producing a quickerand more intenſe 
fre, both ſhortens the operation, and in ſome inſtances, 
perfects it more fully. Detonation is thus performed: a, 
proper quantity of nitre 1s mixed with the matter to be 
calcined, a Cr:Cible is heated red-hot, then the matter thus 
mixed is gradually thrown in, an exploſive efferveſcence 
ſoon follows the injection of each quantity, the ceſſation 
of which efferveſcence each time, 1s the proper limit of 
the intervals of throwing in, till all is in, at which time 
it is finiſhed. The crocus antimonu, and ſome other me- 
dicines, are thus prepared. A portion of the alkaline 
baſis of this ſalt, ſometimes joins with the calcined mat- 
ter; but the reſt is to be ſcparated by water, which is to 
be added warm, and after being well mixed, it is to be 
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poured off, and the ſame to be repeated till the ſalt is ex- 


tracted ; this is called edulcoration. | 

The metals which melt before ignition, are calcined by 
keeping them in fuſion for ſome time. "Thoſe metals 
which require a ſtrong fire to melt in, calcine with a much 
Jeſs heat than is ſufficient to make them flow; hence the 
ſcorification, or burning of ſuch iron or copper veſſels, as 
are long expoſed to a conſiderable fire without defence 
from the air. - - 

In calcination the metals viſibly emit fumes; yet the 
weight of the calx proves greater than that of the metal 
employed. And all the metalliccalces and ſcoriz are re- 
vived into their metallic ſtate, by fuſion with any animal 
or vegetable inflammable matter. 

Except the calces of lead and biſmuth, all the metallic 
calces require an addition to make them melt in the 
ſtrongeſt fire that can be made in common furnaces ; and 
the additions, called fluxes, chiefly conſiſt of a mixture 
of fixed alkaline ſalt, with ſome infammable matter. As 
theſe fluxes not only fuſe the calx, but alſo revive it into 
metal, they are ſometimes called reducing fluxes ; of 
which the following is one of the chief, and is called the 
black flux. 

Take of nitre one part, and falt of tartar two parts, 
grind them well together, then ſet the mixture on fire, 
by throwing in a bit of red-hot coal; cover the veſſel and 
ſuffer them to burn until the whole is changed into a black 
alkaline coaly maſs. | 8 

Metallie calces or ſcoriæ mingle with twice their weight 
of this black flux, and expoſed to a proper fire in a cloſe- 
covered crucible, melt and reſume their metallic form. 
But though the calx was heavier than the metal of which 
it was formed, on reviving to its original metallic ſtate, its 


| | weight is leſs than at the firſt, 


ce Newman's Chem. Works, Lewis's Materia Medica, 
the DiCtionary of Chemiſtry. 
CALCINATUM MAJUS. It is whatſoever is dulci- 
ed by the chemical art, which was not ſo by nature; ſuch 
as dulcified mercury, lead, and the like ſubſtances, which 
are very ſpeedily conſolidated. Majus PorERII. It 
is mercury diſſolved in nitrous acid, and precipitated with 
ſalt water. Poterius uſed it in the cure of ulcers. — 
uus. Any thing which is ſweet by nature, and ſpeed- 
7 cures, as ſugar, manna, tamarinds, &c. 
CALCIS VIV. FLORES. The pinguious matter 


h — floats on the top of new-made lime-water is thus 
amed. | = 


CALCIS OS. See CALCANEUM. 
CALCITARI, i. e. SAL ALCALI- 
ALCITEA. See VITRIOLUM. 

CALCITEOSA. LITHARGE. See LITHARGYRUM. 

CALCITHOS. VERDIORISE. See ERU GO. 

CALCITRAPA. ComMoN STAR-THISTLE 3 alfo 
called carduys ſtellatus, rupina, jacea, ramociſſima, jacea 
ellata, erupina, and calcabepola. 
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The ſtalk of this plant is divided into numerous branch» 
es, ſpreading about, and riſing near two feet high, with 
a few leaves on them placed at the diviſions of the ſtalks ; 
the flowers are of a reddiſh colour, grow thick upon the 
branches, and come out of heads, which are compoſed of 
leveral ſcales, each ending in a long, ſtraight, hard, and 
ſharp thorn ; theſe flowers paſs away in down, contain- 
ing white flattiſh oblong ſeeds ; the root is ſingle, about a 
finger's breadth long, runs deep into the ground, of a 
whitiſh colour, and has a thick bark on it. Ie grows near 
highways, on commons, and flowers in June. 


wine, powerfully expels viſcid matter which obſtructs the 

urinary Eu 3 the root is uſed againſt the gravel, and 

the ſtone in the bladder; and the bark of the root is ex- 

tolled in the nephritic colic. It ſhould be gathered about 

- end of September, and when dried a dram is a doſe. 
ale. | | 

CALCITRAPA OFFIC. Sr. BarNaBy's THISTLE 
called alſo carduus /tellatus lutea, carduus ſolſtitialis, ſpini 
fol/titialts, jacea ſtellata, jacea lutea capite ſpinoſa mincri, 
and /eucanthe veterum. 

It is commended as an anticteric, anti-cacheCtic, and 
lithontriptic. Dale. 

CALCOIDEA OSSICULA. See CUNFIFORME os. 

CALCULIFRAGUS. LIrHONTRIPTIC. 

CALCULOSUS. Afflicted with the ſtone. 

CALCULUS. The GRAVEL and s$TONE. The Greeks 
call this diforder lit hiaſis, the Latins name it calculus, and 
in Engliſh we underſtand by gravel, ſmall /Zoncs that paſs 
from the kidneys through the ureter, &c. in a few days; 
and by the „lone, a calculous concretion in the kidneys, or 
in the urinary bladder, which is too large to paſs, or at 
leaſt without great difficulty. Some call it nephritis ; 
though now, in modern practice, this is confined to an 
inflammation of the kidneys. See NEPHRIT1S. CO 

This /one in the bladder is called Bezoar miſcroco/mi- 
cum. 

What is called a fit of the grave/ or one is, when from 
the ſtony concretions in the kidneys, &c. there is pain, 
with other ſymptoms which uſually attend, when nature 
endeavours to diſcharge them. 

The concretions that form this diſeaſe, are very various 
in their properties; and when out of the body require 
very different ſolvents to deſtroy their coheſion. See 
Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 105, &c. 

The hnman calculi contain about half their weight of 
fixed air, much volatile alkaline ſalt, ſome oil, a little 
earth and phlegm ; and the different hardneſs obſerved in 
different ones, 1s owing to the varicty in the proportion of 
the conſtituent parts. From the ſuppoſition that the /{oyes 
in the kidneys, and the bladder, confitt of calcareous 
earth, they have been called calcul;; but fir Torbern Berg- 
man aſſerts that the moſt exact analyſis cannot diſcover in 
them, upon an average, above one part in a hundred of 
this earth. | 

Stones are generated in any part of the body; but when 
the ſlone is ſpoken of as a diſeaſe, it is underſtood to be 
ſeated in the kidneys, ureters, or the bladder. As to what 
is called a /one in ch | 
or at moſt a concretion, of the bile, and not properly of 
the calculous kind. | | 
| Perſons of vigorous conſtitutions are more ſubject to 
this diſeaſe than thoſe of a more lax and cold habit. 

If any ſmall indiſſoluble ſubſtance is fixed in any part 
of the body, a ſtony cruſt ſoon forms itſelf upon it, either 
more or leſs. Thus it may be formed in a kidney, and 


by corrupting it; in this caſe a bloody fœtid and purulent 
urine is diſcharged: or if this concretion is removed from 
the kidney, obſtructing the ureter, it occaſions at firſt a 
ſpaſmodic, but ſometimes it produces an acute inflamma- 
tory pain there; or, deſcending into the bladder, it is 
either expelled with the urine, and diſcharged through 
the urethra, or detained there, where it increaſes in bulk 
by the attraction and adheſion of the earthy parts of the 
urine, form in ſtrata of different colours; the nucleus 
which fell from the kidney always remaining red. As 
to the production of ſones in the human body, a ſmall 
attention to the cauſes of the gouty matter, and to the 
affinity betwixt the gout and the /one allo on recollect- 
ing that a fit of one 1s often tranſmuted into a ft of the 


other, we ſhall be readily led to conclude, that the antes 
a | © 


The leaves are bitter; a dram of the ſeed, in a glaſs of 


e gall-bladder, it is only a coagulation, 


increaſing, may obſtruct it, and even prove its deſtruction 


GAL 


of both are, a defective ſolution of the earthy particles of 
our aliment by the powers of Kgeſtion z other peculiarities 
in the conſtitution condueing to the formation of one or 
the other diſorder, from the ſaid leading cauſe. Wine is 
ranked among the occaſional cauſes, fo is hard and flony 
water; but the tartar of wine agrees not with the human 
calculus in its conſtituents, except in poſſeſſing ſome fixed 
air and earth, and theſe in proportions very different too: 
and as to /?ony waters, they, at moſt, can only prove a 
negative cauſe z water is the only diluter, and in the per- 
formance of its office of diſſolving not only our food, but 
alſo the recrementitious parts of our juices, it promotes 
health, and counteracts diſeaſes and their cauſes : when 
pure water only is drank, the veſſels are permeable, the 
excretions duly performed, and every thing that is faulty 
carried out of the body; but water impregnated with 
-  indigeſtible particles, is already ſaturated with its own 
contents, therefore leſs capable of diſſolving and carrying 
off with it ſuch other particles as require its aſſiſtance in 
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If a ſtone continues long in the ureter, or in the ureth,; 
the appetite begins to fail, a nauſea comes on, and a hecdie 
heat approaches, the danger is great. An inflammation 
of any of the viſcera approaching is alſo fatal. 

In adminiſtering remedies for the relief of theſe diſor. 
ders, it ſhould be remembered, that during the fit, th: 
treatment muſt be very different from what it is in the ab. 
ſence thereof. During the paroxyſm the inflammationj; 
removed by bleeding, emollients, and terebinthinate clyſ 
ters, in which is the oleum ricini ; this oil ſhould alſo be 
given by the mouth as a purge : warm baths be made uf. 
of; and when the inflammation is abated, opiates, with: 
oily emollient decoctions, may be adminiſtered. In ge- 
neral, plethoric habits are relieved by proper bleeding. 
While the violence of the pain continues, with difficulty 
in the diſcharge of urine, nothing affords greater relief 
than emollient oily ciyſters, warm bathing, and the pegi. 
luvium. Fomentations made with the flor. chamæmil. &c. 
and applied to the part moſt pained, conſiderably ally 


the-pains and ſpaſms. 

Aſter the fit is over, begin with a cautious uſe of diy. 
retics and lithontriptics ; and when there is no inflammz. 
tion nor pain, the aqua kali may by given in ſmall 
quantities. | | 

The following is the beſt mode of preparing and admi. 
niſtering it. | | 

Take of kali prepared, eight ounces ; of freſh quick-lime, 


order to their diſcharge. — 

Hoffman obſerves, that the pain which is excited by 
calculus in the bladder, attended with a conſtant ſtrangury, 
is to be referred to ſpaſm as its cauſe. For on account of 
the ſpaſmodical ſtricture, which not only affects the muſ- 
cular coat of the bladder, but alſo its ſphin&er and the 
urethra, all the diſtreſſing ſymptoms in the diſcharge of 
urine are induced. But while ſuch ſpaſmodic affections 
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are ſometimes brought on by calculus, it is alſo certain that 
they may ariſe from obſtruction and ſtagnation of blood 
in the veſſels of the bladder, as in caſes of ſuppreſſion 
either of the hæmorrhoidal or of the menſtrual flux; or 
from ſome acrid application to the bladder; and from va- 
rious other cauſes. 

In ſome inſtances, the difficulty of diſcovering whether 
or no there is a /tonein the bladder is ſuch, as to elude the 
beſt ſkill in the ſymptoms thereof; the greateſt dexterity 
in uſing the catheter, and the beſt helps that experience 
hatl: given in the uſe of any other means. However in 
general, if the patient handles his penis frequently, if he 
hath a motion to ſtool when he begins to diſcharge his 
urine, if he walks in the ſtreets with his legs ſtraddling, 
it is not doubted but that there is a /tone in the bladder, 
Le Dran ſays, that when a ſmall fone is lodged in the neck 
of the bladder, the patient is only pained whilſt the firſt 
drops of urine paſs, each time that he attempts to diſ- 
charge it; if the „tone is large, the greateſt pain is whilſt 
the laſt drops are diſcharging ; but if there is a difficulty 
in paſling the urine all the time of its going off, the caſe 
is not a tone. | | 

The ſigns of a None in the kidneys are, an obtuſe pain in 
their region; a nauſea, ſickneſs, and frequently a vomiting; 
_ a titillation at the point of the penis; coſtiveneſs, and fla- 
tulency ; the pain ſometimes extending to the groin, hip, 
or to the neighbouring teſticle 3 there is a chilneſs, 
ſhivering, and difficulty of breathing; the leg, on the 
ſame ſide with the affected kidney, is ſometimes contract- 
ed, and at others benumbed ; the urine is diſcharged fre- 
quently, but with difficulty and in ſmall quantities, or it 
is totally ſuppreſſed : but as a diſtinguiſhing ſign, the ſedi- 
ment of the urine may be attended to, for it ſubſides di- 
realy ; if then this, with the other named ſymptoms at- 
tend, the patient's cafe is manifeſtly this diſorder. 

As to a /tone in the urethra, it may be detained in va- 
rious parts, but its ſituation may eaſily be known by the 
pain or by a catheter. | | 

Pain in the loins from the gravel or fone in the kidneys, 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that which is cauſed by 
ſpaſme, ſuch as 3 happen in nervous diſeaſes; 
from the colic, which it much reſembles in the begin- 
ning of the fit; from the lumbago, and from pain in the 
pſoas muſcle; alſo from the gout in the parts, or a latent 
intermitting there. The /one in the bladder ſhould be 
diſtingurſhed from both theſe laſt alſo; from ſpaſmodic 
ſymptoms; from the pain excited by ſharp urine, or other 


acrid matter deſcending from the kidneys, or otherwiſe 


introduced into it; an abſceſs in a part adjacent preſſing 
forcibly againſt it; an ulcer, or other diſorder in the 
uterus z and any complaint in the inteſtinum rectum. 

A flone in the kidneys often brings on a tabes renalis. 
When the violent pain hath continued for ſeveral days and 
nights without intermiſhon, and hath exceedingly reduced 


the patient, if the extremities become cold, or if the urine | 


continues to be totally ſuppreſſed, death is to be expected. 


four ounces z of diſtilled water, a quart z mix them well 
together in a large bottle, and let them ſtand for twenty. 
four hours; then pour off the ley, filter it through paper, 
and keep it in well ſtopped vials for uſe. Of this the doſes 
from thirty drops to three or four drams, which is to he 
repeated two or three times in a day. Mix the quantity 
to be uſed in the day with three pints of plain broth, which 
has been made with the lean part of veal, allthe fat or oily 
parts. being ſeparated from it, by putting it, when made, 
into a large bowl, and ſkimming them off with a ſpoon 
when cold, and let the patient drink within an hour a pint 
of this broth three times a day, early in the morning, at 
noon, and in the evening : continue the uſe for p Ai 
four, or more months, living during this courſe on ſuch 
things as leaſt counteract the courſe of this medicine. 
Inſtead of this the following ſolution of the vegetable 
alkali fully ſaturated with fixed air, aerial acid, has been 
lately recommended, as a powerful diſſolvent of the fon: 
Fake two ounces of ſalt of tartar, and diſſolve it in two 
quarts of diſtilled water, and then ſaturate the ſolution 
with fixed air fully, and let the patient take eight ounces 
every eight hours. Ea | 
The diet ſhould be light, and of a laxative kind, exet- 
ciſe moderate, but as conſtantly as the ſtrength, &c. wil 
admit of. The water that is drank, and all the liquors 
that are of a watery kind, muſt be, from ſuch ſupplies u 
are abſolutely free from all mineral impregnations. 
Lithontriptics are to be uſed during the intervals of the 
fits; but as ſome fones are only ſoluble in alkaline, others 
in acid, and others again in no known menſtruum, before 
any of theſe kinds of medicines are uſed, the nature of tic 
offending calculi ſhould be known: this diſcovery is cali 
made by an attention to experiments on the fragments 
&c. that are caſt off, or to the contents of the urine. 
Bleeding. During a fit, if the habit is plethoric an 
ſanguine, this evacuation both guards againſt and remote 
inflammation, and alfo tends to relax the rigid fibres. 4 
to thoſe perſons who are ſubject to regular returns of tie 
gravel, they ſhould loſe blood a little before the return 
expected. | | ; 
Diuretics. Theſe ſhould never be of the forcing kind; 
the emollient andoily are the moſt proper, and after then 
diluting ones, both by the mouth andby clyſters frequent! 
repeated. In general, the more painful the fit, the gentler 
ſhould the diuretics be, and the leſs copiouſly given. *: 
aged and weak ſhould be allowed the uſe of cordials . 
their diuretic medicines. A very free uſe of diuretics in 
jure the kidneys; however, when the pain and ſpaſms 
very violent, and yet there is hope that the „tone will Pas 
the urinary ducts, gentle diuretics, mixed with mild a, 
dynes do moſt ſervice ; for the latter relax the parts 5 
eaſe the pain; and the former then more eaſily and * 
woos the tone. When gravelly matter hath been 25 p 
e diſcharged with the urine, and to ſubſide preſent!) 


it is made, light ſteel waters, either of the purging 9 © 
th 


e diuretic kind, oy ſafely and effectually expel be 
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the kidneys; the water ſhould be continued ſome 
— ene proper intervals. But if a ſtone in 
the kidneys is ſo large that there is no hopes of its paſſing 
through the ureters, the ſteel waters ſhould not be uſed. 
Purges. Of all the purging medicines, the oleum ri- 
cini is to be preferred in calculors diſorders 3 whether a 
ne, or other cauſe of inflammation, produce gravelly 
{ ptoms, after bleeding, emollient and lubricating me- 
dicines will be neceſſary. To thele ends, and to relax 
the paſſage for the calculus to paſs from the kidnies to 
the bladder, this oil conduces in a particular manner, even 
beyond any other known medicine : it ſhould be given 


both by the mouth and clyſter-wiſe. In want of this, | 


oil manna with nitre, or ſal cath. amar. mixed with 
the oil of almonds, muſt be uſed ; for they both empty 
ihe inteſtines, and take off all preſſure upon the ureters, 
they alſo moderate the heat of the body, and leſſen the 
inſlammation; thus they relax the ſpaſm too, which the 
ain occaſions. If the ol. ricini is taken in the fit, ſo as 
to keep the belly 14x, and the aqua kali puri is taken at 
proper intervals, mixed in any ſuitable vehicle, their effi- 
cacy in calculous diforders will equal that of the moſt 


YH boaſted noſtrums uſed in theſe caſes. In flighter caſes, 


where gravel is to be carried off, give a mixture of ſoap, 


WE ur parts, and rhubarb one part, twice a Cay, in doſes 


W {ficient for keeping the bowels eaſy. 


+ Clyſters. Their uſe is ſingularly beneficial. The colon 


HM forms a kind of arch over both the kidneys, is ſometimes 


Z joined to the left, and conſequently, if a warm emollient 


decoctionbe to be thrown up into it, it may, by its heat and 
WE moiſt vapour, relax and ſoften the kidney like a fomenta- 


WD tion. Hence we ſee why wind in the firſt paſſages, and 


2 


long continuance, an 
el ſtrength, eſpecially if theſe occur in advanced age, and 


much hard dry excrement, uſually occaſion ſuch grievous 
dtiſorders, as to bring on a freſh fit; alſo why the left 
WE kidney is more ſubject to complaints than the right. The 
ol. ricini is peculiarly uſeful in emollient clyſters; and 
WE turpentine diſſolved with the yolk of an egg ſhould be a 


art of their compoſition: or, R Decoct. com. pro clyſt. 


WE + £5. ball. cap. vitel. ovi admixti, g ii. ol. ricini 3 ii. m. 
f. enema. To this clyſter thirty drops of the tinctura 
ES opit may bc added, when the pain is great. 


Opiates. When the vomiting abates, the ſtomach and 


WE bowels are freed from their foul contents, and the belly is 
EE rendered ſoluble; then, and not before, it is proper to 
Live opiates, which, by eaſing the pain, and relaxing the 
ppaſmodic tenſion of the fibres, moſt effectually open a 


afſage. As to their repetition, it can only be determined 
the attending en beer When the pain is of very 
accompanied vith great proſtration 


wich a weak ſtate of the pulſe, Hoffman forbids the uſe 
c opiates, as of a poiſon; and ſays that in ſuch caſes, 
gentle cordial waters, as thoſe of mint, balm, and cin- 


on, with the addition of a few grains of ſaffron, and 


} 


tn; moderate uſe of wine, are the beſt means for ſupport- 


nature. Yet, if the loſs of ſtrength is cauſed by the 
5 violence of the pain alone, opiates will be neceſſary. 


Lime-water. It ſeems to be uſeful by depriving the 


YZ Calculus of its oily particles, and volatilizing the ſalts, and 
a celircying the cements of its parts. | 


e ſemicupium is a neceſſary aſſiſtant when the pain 


5 5 violent, for it powerfully relieves the ſtricture of the 
ert. After fitting a ſufficient time in it, let the patient 
3 take from gr. ten to twenty of the ſoap pill, and go to bed. 


Vomiting is ſometimes a troubleſome ſymptom, but if 


ot very ſevere, it is rather uſeful, ſo not to be ſuddenly 
7 eckedl. Whilſt moderate, it rather prevents the cohe- 
Wn of the gravel, and promotes its expulſion. When it 
8. <ccfiary to remedy this complaint, let the patient drink 


Preely of ſome warm aqueous liquor to free the ſtomach 


em its contents: and if need be, give the ſaline draught 


q 0 e act of fermentation, and in a few minutes after it 
Wc the follow 


Win} opli, gtt. xx. 


ng: R Tinct. benzois compoſit. gutt. xxx. 
Xxx. aq. menth. 3 i. m. 
a ſtone ſticks in the kidney, or the ureter, medicines 


Ne unlafe that act by ſtimulating, and a plentiful uſe of 


5; 1 U x; f - 
Lege are thrown up without producing any advantage 


bo : g 3 
patient; but when the anodynes, oily medicines, 


ahora conſiderably abated the ſpaſms, when the pulſe 
15 be calm and ſoft, and the whole body is of a moiſt 
© © ©quable heat, then the expulſion of the ſtone or gravel 


Way be 


ud hers , by giving very gentle n now 
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Bloody urine is ſometimes a ſymptom attending the 
gravel, in which caſe a doſe of manna may be taken as a 
purge, in a quart of milk-whey at ſeveral draughts. See 
WaLL1s's Sydenham. To quicken its operation, and 
render it eaſier in the ſtomach, a ſlice of lemon may now 
and then be ſucked. This may be repeated twice in a 
week, for it both eaſes the pain, and moderates the diſ- 
charge of blood. After its operation, let a doſe of opium 
be taken at bed-time. If the bloody urine is from the 
bladder, and attended with ſpaſms there, or an ulcer, 
warm external applications are uſeful, ſuch as bladders of 
warm water laid juſt above the pubes. 

Spaſms in the bladder are often very troubleſome. 
Whilſt they are actually preſent, and are attended with 
pain and difficulty of urine, emollient oily glyſters, baths, 
and half-baths ſhould be uſed, and internally give almond 
emulſions, with nitre, caſtor, ſaffron, and ſp. ætheris vitri- 
olici compoſitus. If a tranſlation of rheumatic matter 
cauſed the ſpaſms, iſſues may be uſed, and perſpirative 
anti-rheumatics. 

When calculous complaints attend during pregnancy, 
if the pain is violent, bleed moderately, give only medicines 
by the mouth; and clyſters, ſuch as are directed above, 
may be repeated as oft as the ſtate of the caſe may ſeem 
to require; and if theſe fail, give opiates ſo as to procure 
reſt, If a ſtone is perceived in the bladder, it ſhould be 
extricted before pregnancy ; but if the woman is already 
pregnant, wait until her delivery, for fear of inflammation. 
During the time of labour, the ſtone ſhould be puſhed 
and kept up above the child's head, if poſſible ; if this 
cannot be done, the aſſiſtant muſt paſs up his hand as 
ſoon as the os internum is ſufficiently dilated, and, break- 
ing the membranes, turn the child, and bring it away 
footling, then there will be room for the ſtone to be raifed 
by the catheter, to prevent the child's head from preſſing 
it againſt the urethra, which would give the woman great 
pain, and perhaps lacerate the parts. 

As a preventive of the grave/, &c. Dr. Hales propoſes 
for the patients, at all times, to lie with the head and up- 
per parts of the body conſiderably higher than the lower: 
for thus the urine is not detained ſo long in the kidnies 
as to allow its tartarous parts to unite with each other. 

The uva urſi in powder, given from 9 i. to 3 fs. or 3 i. 
twice a day with the common emulſion, in which ſhould be 
double the quantity of gum arabic, is often productive of 
every deſirable advantage. An infufion of the ſeeds of 
wild carrot is deemed alſo a ſpecific. Acids are as pow- 
erful ſolvents of ſome calculous concretions, as the cauſtic 
lixivium is of others, and of this kind the acidum muria- 
ticum may be preferred. 

See BOERHAAVE, who ſpeaks well on this ſubject, and 
Aretzus is alſo admirable on it; Alexander Trallian and 
Lommius deſerve to be conſulted ; Hoffman hath many 
excellent remarks on this difeaſe in his Med. Rat. Syſt. 
WALLIS's Sydenham. Lobb on the fone and gout. Me- 
dical Muſeum, vol. i. and iii. Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. 9, &c. 
White's Surgery, 348. Memoirs of the Medical Society. 
vol. 1. 225. | | | 

A Stone 18 ſometimes forced from the bladder into the 
urethra, and ſometimes it is generated in this paſſage. 
Dr. Boerhaave ohſerves, that if recent urine be placed in 
a heat no greater than that of a healthy man, it ſoon throws 
off a ſtony matter to the ſides of the veſſels; whence we 
learn, that calculous matter, by too long a detention of 
this fluid in the bladder, may both ſoon and eaſily be 
formed; and a little of it may in its paſſage with the urine 
! be ſo entangled in the urethra as not eaſily to be extricat- 
ed, and ſo become the baſis of a larger ſtone, which time 
produces. Mr. Warner obſerves, that the urethra, in caſes 
of this kind, becomes a cyſt, which cyſt acquires a great 
degree of hardneſs, remaining compact and whole till an 
inflammation is produced by its incapacity of admitting 
any further diſtenſion : this inflammation is ſoon after 
communicated to the teguments, by which means they 
become painfully tender, and are eaſily lacerated. 

If a ſtone is obſtructed in its paſſage through the ure- 
thra, and the urine requires to be drawn off, though this 
is difficultly effected, yet if poſſible it muſt be done; after 


and repeated every hour ; then bleed the patient, give him 
an emollient clyſter ; after its operation an anodyne 
draught will be proper, plenty of the common emulſion 


| ſhould be drank, and the patient being placed in a warm 


2 Z bath 


which, a little warm oil ſhould be injected up the urethra, 
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bath preſently after the clyſteris adminiſtered, and the oil, 
injected, often facilitates the exit of the ſtone. 

If the ſtone ſticks in the neck of the bladder, and re- 
quires an operation for its extraction, introduce two ſin- 
gers into the anus, to detain the ſtone until the inciſion is 
made through the perinæum upon it. After the opera- 
tion, as well as for ſome days before, Heiſter adviſes the 
patient to drink as ſparingly as poſſible, that the wound 
may not be hurt by the urine; to guard againſt which, a 
cauula may be introduced beyond the wound, and kept 
in the urethra until it is healed. In whatever part the 
ſtone is lodged, make the inciſion in the courſe of the 
urethra, and cut ſo upon the ſtone as that the wound in 
the ſkin may be parallel to that in the urethra. When 
the ſtone is extracted, cloſe the wound, and keep its lips 
together, by firſt laying on it a pledget of lint, ſpread with 
ſome digeſtive ointment, then ſecured with flips of plaſter, 
as directed for the dry future. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
Warner's Caſes in Surgery, Gooch's Treatiſe on Wounds, 
and the Med. Mu. vol. i. & it. Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. 9, 

&. 

CALCULUS BILIARIS. GALL STONE. | 

The /one in the gall-bladder is not of the nature of 
calculi above noticed, being only the bile concreted into 
hardiſh lumps. Theſe ſtones are found for the moſt part 
in the gall-bladder, though they arc often met with allo 
in the duct. com. choledochus. 

The gall-/tones often lie quiet in the gall-bladder, and 
until diffection after death, were never known to exiſt ; 
but when they are prevented from paſling through the 
gall-ducts, they generally obſtruct the paſſage of the gall 
into the inteſtines, and produce alſo many other afflictive 
{ymptoms. | / 

'Fhe diagnoſtics of this diforder are ſometimes yery 
obſcure, and in ſhortvery uncertain z for other cauſes pro- 
duce the fame kind of ſymptoms, as thoſe which attend 
in this difeaſe. Of this ſee an inſtance in Mr. White's 
'"Freatiſe on the Diſorders of the Bile : however, the uſual 
ſymptoms are a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of fulneſs in the 
ſtomach, ſickneſs, vomiting, languor, inaCtivity, ſleepleſſ- 
neſs, and, if the obſtruction continues a few days, a waſt- 
ing of the fleſh ; a yellowneſs of the eyes, ſkin, and urine 
whitiſh ſtools ; a pain in the pit of the ſtomach, and the 
pulſe in its natural ſtate. The pain excited by obſtruc- 
tions of the gall- ducts, from the gal/-/?ones paſſing through 
them, does not affect the pulſe, which is a pathognomonic 
ſymptom. This pain, which in ſome is extremely acute, 
in others a {light uneaſineſs, is felt about the region of the 
liver, and its particular ſeat is in the gall-duct, juſt where 
it enters the duodenum. In ſome patients the 22 
does not appear, in others it is attendant for ſeveral 
months. There is no diſeaſe more painful than this in 
ſome inſtances; it is as frequent as any diſorder of the 
liver; it receives much relief from art, and is not dange- 
ro 18. 

In the cure, pain is the firſt object of attention, and 
when it is conſiderable, opium is the only reſource; a 
doſe may be taken as ſoon as the patient perceives its ap- 
proach, and repeated every hour or two until a remiſſion 
is procured. The vomiting, which generally attends, is 
nature's effort to diſlodge the gal/-/tonesz and, whether it 
is preſent, or abſent, as ſoon as the pain begins to abate, 
let an emetic be adminiſtered, and repeated if required 
and after its operation let an opiate be given. Purging 
medicines may alſo contribute to the ſame ends as vomits 
and of theſe, ſuch as act with the moſt eaſe, and may be 
continued with the greateſt ſafety, as ſea-water, the wa- 
ters of purging ſprings, neutral ſalts, &c. Theſe may be 
repeated every other day for ſeveral months without pall- 
ing the appetite, or leſſening the ſtrength. A little rhu- 
barb may alſo be taken now and then. See London Med. 
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to hold hot water. 
in Italy. Uſeful in difficulty of urine. 
nius Largus. 


habit, by their ſtimulating power, are ſo called; rm the 
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CALDARIUM. A veſſel in the baths of the a 


a ncientz 
It is alſo the ſame as Laconicum. 


CALDERLIAE ITALICA I. Hot baths near Ferrara 

3 
CALDUS, for Caripus, is frequently uſed by Scribo. 
CALEFACIENTIA. Such medicines as wa 


ſynonymous with //imulantia, which produceand are 
effects: hence called calefacients. 
CALENDULA. GARDEN-MARIGOLD, called alſo 
caltha calendula ſativa, chryſanthemum, ſponſa ſolis, folſe 
quia, and /rngle marigold, 
Of the many ſorts of marigold, this is the only one that 
is generally received in medicine. It is fo common in 
our gardens, that a particular deſcription is needleſs, |; 
is annual, propagates itfelf by ſeeds, and flowers from 
May to the end of Autumn. | | 
The leaves have more virtue than the flowers, their 
expreſſed juice contains moſt of their ,ungent matter; i 
is aperient, and promotes the ſecretions in general. The 
flowers are a flight cordial. ALPINA. GERMAN LEO. 
PARD'S BANE. Sce DORONICUM ALPIN VM. — Ag. 
VENSIS, is that named the WILD MARIGOLD; alſo called 
caltha aruenſis, calendula minima, and caltha minima, The 
leaves are ſtinking and bitter, and if burnt in the candle 
they crackle like nitre. | 
Some prefer it to the garden fort. Its juice is give 
from one to four ounces in the jaundice and cachexia; 
and the leaves are commended as a ſallad for children that 
have ſcrophulous tumors. PALUSTRIS. Common 
SINGLE MARSH-MARICOLD. Alſo called populago, calthy, 
paluſtris, pſeudo helleborus, ranunculoides pratenſis, &c. 
It grows in marſhes, and is very acrid. It is ſo cauſtic 
that cattle avoid it, for it excites an inflammation if they 
chance to ſwallow it. 
CALEN'TURA. Itisa violent ardent fever, in which 
a delirium comes on both early and ſuddenly. It happens 
to ſeamen when ſailing into very hot countries. Dr. Oliver 
gives the hiſtory of a caſe, in the Philoſ. Tranſ. Abr. vol. 
iv. in which he obſerves, that when the delirium came on, 
the patient imagined that he was in green fields ; tht 
after a free bleeding he ſlept, and waked without af 
other complaint than weakneſs from the loſs of blood, and 
ſoreneſs from ſtruggling during his delirium. He farther 
adds, that this fever attacks in the night, whence the pr 
tient, under the notion of green fields, runs into the ſe 
before any one is aware, ſo that few of theſe caſes occur 
to their obſervation. Dr. Shaw adviſes, that the patients 
indulge in reſt, alſo to bleed freely, give plenty of barley: 
water; an emetic a few hours after bleeding, and then 
bliſter. | 
CALESIAM. A tall tree, which bears cluſters 
berries like grapes or currants. Theſe berries contains 
flat ſtone with a kernel in it. It grows in Malabar. 0: 
the wood is made ſheaths for knives and ſwords. Tie 
bark, made into an ointment with butter, cures convil 
fions from wounds, and heals ulcers. The juice of tit 
bark cures the aphthæ; and, taken inwardly, the dyſet- 
22 A 

ALI, i. e. KALI, or PoT-asn. 
CINERES. | 
CALICHAPA. The TRUE WHITE THORN. 
CALIDARIUM. That part of the hot bath which ti 
Greeks called hypocauſtum. | 
CALIDRIS BELIONII. The French call it chevai” 
It is a water-fowl, of the bigneſs of a pigeon ; its k 
are long, and becauſe its body is high mounted, and I 
motion is ſwift, it is called chevalier. th u 


= 


See CLAVELLAT 


It is met wit! 
meadows where there are pools and rivulets. There ** 


ſeveral ſpecies, and their fleſh is a nouriſhing food. 
CALIDUM INNATUM. The ANIMAL HEAT, © 


Tranſactions, ii. 123. Memoirs of the Med. Sociery of 
London, i. 373. | 

The juice of graſs in the ſpring is a powerful ſolvent. 
Mr. White ſays, that he hath given alcohol ſaturated with 
the ol. tereb. zther. and adyantageous effects have been 
ſoon manifeſted. | 

See Dr. Coe on Bilious Diſeaſes. Gooch's Caſes and 
Remarks, p. 163--169. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 
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VITAL HEAT, See Vis VITAE. 
The particles of air are but little attractive of one . 
other; fire is the power that keeps them in their conſtaniſ 
moving ſtate, or is the ſpring of their action, 0r © 
elaſtic principle that is found in air. * 
Fire is repelled by ſulphureous fumes, or all mine 
gaſſes, the vapour that aſcends from putrifying aug 
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| . 105, &c. Mr. White's Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the ſubſtances, and many other natural and artificial ſubje F 
ﬆ Bile. Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's Practice of The air is rarefied by heat, and condenſed by cold. 1 75 


Megicine. 
CALDAR. Tin. 


vapours cool the air, becauſe water is a conductor 
or heat. 2 — 


Some 


CAL 


Some ſubſtances attract and retain a larger portion of 
teat than many other natural bodies; and in the human 
body the red globules in the blood attract and retain 
L in the largeſt proportion of any other part, as is 
ident from the heat and diforders that attend the rigid 
fre which is always proportioned to the quantity of 
1 plood. Experiments made with the different parts 
oc the blood, after its being taken from the body, contri- 

bute much to the proof of this aſſertion, | | 
= The immediate cauſe of animal heat, is the crafſamen- 
tum of the blood, attracting and retaining the fire which 
is diſperied through the earth. 

The nerves are the conductors of the fire attracted from 
the carth, through the whole human frame, as the vari- 
W ous operations in the animal ceconomy, and actions that 
depend on our wills require. ; 

W fFvery fibre in the human body is elaſtic, and covered 
Vith the cellular membrane, which 1s formed of the conti- 
nuation of the nerves or their coats. Thus, 
From the red blood attracting and retaining, and the 
nerves conveying, animal heat is excited and preſerved. 
All our fluids are vehicles and conductors of fire. 
| Concomitant with the exceſs or defect of red blood, 
W +. the exceſs or defect of animal heat. The exceſs of red 
blood is attended with the rigid fibre, and its conſequents. 
W The defect, with the lax fibre, and its conſequents. Life, 
W health, diſeaſe, and death, depend on the fire received by 
our blood from the earth, and our fi-ſt regard in our 
E curative conſiderations ſhould be thereto. 
| "The common heat of the human body, in health, is 
about ninety-eight degrees of Fahren. therm. but ſome 
| conſtitutions are healthy at eighty-three; and this heat 
continues the ſame, whether the atmoſphere, or other 
| ſurrounding bodies, exceed, or ſink, below ninety-eight, 
| unleſs when a diſeaſe is produced thereby; the conſe- 
quence of which is, an increaſe or diminution of the heat 
| of the body. The body reſiſts different degrees of exter- 
nal heat or cold, according to the habit it hath acquired. 
There are inſtances of its bearing twenty degrees below o 
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Ez without alteration. | 
The heat of the body rarely decreaſes lower than 94, 
nor riſes to more than 110 of Fahren. therm. 
See Dr. Mageniſe's Doctrine of Inflammations, p. 31— 
52. Dr. Berdoe's Enquiry, and his Remarks on Vol- 
| taire's Diſcoveries in Natural Hiſtory. Dr. Shebbeare's 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic. Dr. Haller's Phyſiology, 
the Lecture on Muſcular Motion. Dr. Kirkland's Diſſer- 
tation on the Brain and Nerves. Drs. Crawford and El- 
lot on Animal Heat. | 
= CALIETA, or CALIETTE. The young fungi on the 
We juniper-tree, | 
= CALIGO. A prowing darkneſs of the eye, or dim- 
ness of ſight from a manifeſt cauſe; as in caſes of the 
W cataract, &c. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in 
W the claſs locales, and order dyſæſtheſia. He defines it 
do be, fight diminiſhed, or wholly aboliſhed ; from a dark 
barrier between the object and the retina, in the eye itſelf, 
oer in the eye-lid. He alſo enumerates five ſpecies, viz. 
W 7: Caligo lentis; the Glaucome Moolbouſii, Maitre Fean, 
F.. Toes; this he denominates the cataract, and Sauvages 
calls it the true cataract; it is cauſed by an opake ſpot 
behind the pupil. See CATARACTA. 2. Caligo cornea, 
from an opacity of the cornea. 3. Caligo pupillæ, from 
obſtruction in the pupil, called alſo Syn:ze/is. 4. Caligo 
| aumorum, Glaucoma Vogelii, from a fault in the hu- 
| Nours of the eye. 5. Caligo palpebrarum, from a diſ- 
| Order in the eye-lids. See Cullen's NosoLoGY, edit. 3. 
& CALIHACHA, The MALABAR CINNAMON, or CASSIA 
| LIGNEA tree. | 
CALIX, fee CaLyx, and PERIANTHIUM. 
| CALLAON. The gills of a cock, which Galen ſays is 
food neither to be praiſed nor condemned. 
CALLAF. A ſhrubby tree reſembling a cherry tree. 
Ihe flowers appear before the leaves, they are yellow, 
of a fine ſmell, and from them an odoriferous water is 
| frawn. See Proſper Alpinus Rerum A@gypt. lib. iii. 
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Lap. Xv. 
. \ CALLARIAS. A kind of ſea-fiſh, which Aldrovan- 
4 us takes for the whiting. Others differ from him, but 


| N do not deſcribe it. 
GA LECAMENON. BURNT COPPER. 
ALLENA. A kind of SALT PETRE. 


[ 183 ] e N. 


olf Fahren. therm. with moderate clothing; and 144 above, 


CALLI, vos, Galen uſes this word to expreſs the 
nodes in the gout. : 

CALLIBLEPHARON, from x, beauty, and Ge- 
gap v, an eye-lid. Medicines appropriated to the ez e- 
lids. 

CALLICREAS. See PANCREAS. 

CALLIGONUM, from , beauty and youu, a 
joint, or knot. See POLYGONUM. 

CALLIOMARCUS. The Gauliſh name in Marcel- 
lus Empiricus for the herb coLT's-FooT. _ 

CALLIONYMUS, from A beauty, and ov, a 
name. It is called alſo URANOScopus, which ſee. 

CALLIPHYLLUM, from «a>av;, beauty, and una 
a leaf, i. e. Trichomanes. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. 
CALLITRICHUM, from «aaa, beauty, and Sprf, 4 
hair. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. | | 

CALLOSITAS, CaLLosiTty, from callus. See CALLUs. 

CALLOSUM CORPUS. A part of the brain is thus 
called. See CoRPus CALLOSUM. 

CALLUS, is a cutaneous, carneous, or offeous hard- 
neſs, either natural or preternatural. But generally it 
means the callus generated about the edges of a fracture. 
Sometimes it means a corn on the toes, or the hardneſs in 
the hands produced by labour; alſo the hard edges of 
ulcers. See Bell's Surgery, ii. 326. Kirkland's Med. 
Surgery, ii. 246. | | | 
his term and calloſitas, are in a ſpecial ſenſe ſpoken 


For the callus in the hands and on the ſoles of the 
ſee CLA VVS. But the word | 

Callus has a particular fignification, in which it means 
the calloſum corpus of the brain. Paracelſus gives the 
name of callus to an abſceſs, or ulcer, cauſed by an acrid 
and arſenical nutritious juice, which excites a vehement 
itching. | 

The contraction of the part divided is a common 


cet, 


force, the greater the retraction of the ſides of the wound 
from each other. The ſkin of the head is thick and 
ſtrong, and equally tenſe on all parts of the ſkull, and 
under it lays a cellular membrane. For theſe reaſons 
when the ſkin of the cranium is divided, the lips of the 
wounds are ſpeedily far retracted from each other and are 


generally leave large ſcars behind them. 


highly tender and pulpous, in conſequence of their not 
being covered with the ſkin, they may eaſily be too much 
diſtended, and degenerate into fungous fleſh. The ſame 
holds true in the ca//us of the bones, which may become 
luxuriant when the veſſels which conſtitute the ſubſtance 


ance, or too ſtrong impetus of the fluids. 

Dr. Niſbet and Dr. Hunter imagine a callus of the bone 
is not formed by the inſpiſſation of any fluid, but from a 
regeneration or, as it were, granulation from the fibres of 
the bone 5 

CALMET. AnTimMony. 

CALMUS. The ſtalk of any plant. See CAupkx. 

CALOCATANOS. A name of the WILD POPPY. 

CALOCHIERNT ; called alſo carduus Creten/ibus, 
atractylidi, and cnicus ſylveſtris ſimpl. a | 

t is a large ſpecies of atrachylis, common in Greece 

and Candy. The name atractylidi is from aTpaxleg, a 


even yet, in Greece, and ſome parts of Turkey, they are 
uſed for ſpindles. Raii. Hiſt. | 

CALOMELANOS TURQUETI. So Riverius calls 
a certain purgative medicine which he often uſed. It is 
thus prepared : i 5 

R Merc. dulc. 9j. gum. ſcammon. cum ſulph. im- 
pregn. vel rez. jalap. Oſs. mucilag. e gum. trag. q. ſ. f. 
pil. mediocr. | 

CALOMELAS, from xax%, good and pena, blalk. 
It is what uſed to be called Ethiops mineral. But calo- 
melas, or calomelanos, is in common acceptation, the merc. 
dulc. Gties ſublim. which, if ground with the volatile 
ſpirits, becomes black, and perhaps is the true calomel. 
See MERCUR. DULC. SUBL, | 

CALOMOCHANUS, or CALOMochNus, ſee ADAR- 
CES. 

CALONIA. CALONIAN MYRRH. Hippocrates often 


preſcribes it. | | 
CALTYA, 


of the eye-lids, both by Galen and Scribonius Tay ny 


ſymptom in wounds; and the ſtronger the contractile 


called callus, for which reaſon wounds of the forchead 


As the growing veſſels in wounds of the ſoft parts are 


of the growing bone, are diſtended, either by a redund- 


ſpindle, becauſe their ſtalks were uſed for ſpindles ; and 
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CALTHA, or CAL THUIA. MaARrvyGoLD. See CA- 
LENDULA. | 

—— ARVENSIS 
—— MINIXX. 1 | 
” —— PALUTR1Is. See CALENDULA PALUSTRIS.. | 

CAL'TROPS. This is a genus of the decandria 
monogynia claſs, in the Linnean ſyſtem, of which there 
are three ſpecies, natives of warm countries. It derives 
its name from the form of its fruit, which reſemble thoſe 
inſtruments of war which were caſt in the enemy's 
way to annoy their horſes. This plant is alſo called 
Tribulus, and taken inwardly is a vulnerary, and ſaid to 
be of ſervice in a diarrhcea, and the ſtone. . '* | 

CALUSA. CRYSTAL. | 

CALVA. The cranium. Alſo the bird called a coor. 

CALVARIA. The CRANIUM. 

CALVATA. See PHALACRA. 

CALVITIES, 1 or BALD RNESss, particularly 

CALVITIUM, Jon the ſinciput. Galen ſays that the 
cauſe of this is, a defect of moiſture. | ö 
CALX. This word is applied to whatever is ſubjected 
to calcination, or chemical corroſion. See CALCINATIO. 
It olſo comprehends many different ſtones, in this one 
character, that they burn to lime. 

Lime-ſtone, hence calcarius lapis; alſo called ſaxum 
calcarium abeſum. 'Lime-/tone is a general name for all 
thoſe ſtones from which quick-lime is commonly pre- 
pared. They contain a portion of ſulphureous matter, 
and the marine acid; but though the limes ws 5662 from 
different ſtones, anſwer many general purpoſes equally 
well, they differ greatly in their efficacy in many chemi- 
cal and other kind of experiments. : 

All ſtones have for their baſis either cryſtal or ſpar; 
thoſe that have cryſtal run into glaſs by burning; but 
thoſe that have ſpar burn into lime. All 2 and 
any ſtone or earth that efferveſces with an acid, will 
burn to lime. The harder the ſtone the ſtronger is the 
lime it produces. It may here be obſerved, that both 
earths and ſtones are termed earths by the chemiſt, but 
they are divided into two claſſes by the foſſiliſt; calcare- 
ous earths and ſtones are thus characterized, conſidered 
as the objects of foſſilogy. Calcareous earth is an earth 
which efferveſces with acids. Calcareous ſtone is a ſtone 
efferveſcing with acids, burning into quick-lime, and not 
ſtriking fire with ſteel. See Edward's Elements of Foſ- 
ſilogy. But we muſt obſerve that amongſt earths, the 
calcareous is a genus; amongſt ſtones the calcareous an 
order. 4 
When ſtones of the ſparry kind have been calcined by 

the fire, they are converted into quick-lime ; and while 
they continue unpoſſeſſed of aqueous moiſture, they retain 
this character. When calcareous ſtone is either figured 
or tranſparent, it takes the name of ſpar. 

Quick-lime diffolves in nitrous, marine, and vegetable 
acid, unites with the vitriolic into an indiſſoluble and 
inſipid concrete, produces heat on mixing it with water, 
and gives thereto a medicinal quality. If quick-lime is 
expoſed to the atmoſphere, it falls into a powder, and 
loſes all the diſtingwſhing properties of quick-lime, ex- 
cept that it retains its acrimony longer in a moiſt than in 
a dry ſtate. | : 

The ſtones from which quick-lime is produced, con- 
tain a large quantity of air, which in calcination 1s ex- 
pelled : hence ſtrong quick-lime raiſes no efferveſcence, 
or emits no air-bubbles during its diſſolution in either 
acids or alkalies. „ 

Lime is diſtinguiſhed into calæx viva, calx extincta, and 
calx lota. The firſt is lime in its fiery ſtate, as brought 
from the kiln ; the ſecond that which, having been long 
expoſed to the air, is fallen to powder; the laſt that 
which hath been deprived of its ſalts by repeated affuſions 
of water. i wa 

- Sir Torbern Bergman obſerves, that calcareous earth is 
commonly found ſaturated with aerial acid, which exhi- 
bits the appearance of efferveſcence, upon being driven 
from its baſis by a ſtronger acid. . Calcareous earth, he 
ſays, is found diſſolved in moſt waters, by means of a re- 
dundant portion of the aerial acid. That by burning it 
loſes that acid, together with a proportion of water which 
it was combined with, and enters into a chemical combi- 
nation with a certain quantity of the matter of heat, in 
which ſtate it is called quick-lime. Farther, that its at- 


See CALENDULA A. VENSIS. | 
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ſof the water which it hath abſorbed into vapours ; r 
lif the calcareous earth were in the form of a ſtone, 


for deſtroying the hair on 3 where it is thought tobe 


» 


ing with, but that which i; made of the ſhells of cockks 
phlegm. It generally induces a coſtiveneſs, but this 


do not ſuppurate kindly. It corrects acidity in the primæ 


efficacy, if drank when freſh made, and before the heat 
excited by mixing the lime with the water is vyaniſhed- 


and repeated twice a day, or oftener in ſome abi 


triptic in any great degree, it alleviates ſome calculous 


I; 


AJ. 
heat, is the reaſon, that when the quick-lime meer w 


the former, its lets go the latter; by which means a gren 
quantity of ſenſible heat is produced, convertin ; 


, Which, 
break it down into a fine. powder. RS 


Quick-lime is employed for increaſing the aCtivity of 
alcaline ſalts, for making the milder kind of cauſtics, ant 


unſeemly; it diſſolves ſulphurs and vegetable reſins, al 
2 many effects ſimilar to thoſe of the fixed alcalne 
alts. 5 | 

Aqua Calcis, LIME-WATER. 

Take of quick-Jime, half a pound; boiling diſt} 
water, twelve pints z mix, and ſet it aſide in a coyery 
veſſel for one hour; then pour off the liquor, which 
keep in a cloſe veſſel. Ph. L. 1788. The quantity d 
lime diſſoluble in water, is much greater than is gent. 
rally ſuſpected. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that one third of 
the quick-lime is ſoluble in water; ſee his Diſſertation qi 
Quick-lime. The above method of making lime-water 
limits the quantity of water too much, for the lime re. 
quires ſeveral hundred times its weight of water to di. 
ſolve it. | | 

The College of Edinburgh direct particularly u 
ſprinkle upon this quantity, in an earthen veſſel, four 
ounces of water gradually, Levine the veſſel ſhut during 
the efferveſcence, and its falling to powder; then to mix tte 
reſt of the water with it by ſtirring to renew rhe ſtirring 
after it has ſubſided, and this for ten times, always kecy- 
ing the veſſel ſhut during the ebullition, to prevent the 
acceſs of air, and to filter it through paper, placed ina 
funnel, cloſe ſhut at its top.—The London College, by 
avoiding the frequencies of itirring, expoſe it leſs to the 
ar... | 
The lime-water is a ſolution of the quick-lime in water, 
and receives no improvemen from the ingredients added 
in the compound ſorts which uſed to be ordered, for the 

recipitate much of the lime which the water ſuſpended. 
hen the lime-water loſes its taſte, ſo does it its virtues. 
It hath a ſtrong ſtyptic taſte, which is followed by z 
ſweetiſh one; it changes the juices of blue flowers to 4 
green; it precipitates metallic bodies that are diſſolved 
in acids; it tinges ulyer of a coppery hue; it turns re 
wine to a dark colour; and by thoſe properties its ſtrength 
= be eſtimated. | 
Ihe ſpecific gravity of water is increaſed by the lime 
more than the wei ht of the calcareous matter taken 
up, on account, 46. 4.x of the water being deprived of 
its air. | 

If lime-water is cloſe kept, it may be preſerved many 
months; but in open veſſels, the calcareous matter ſoon 
ſeparates from the water, and concretes on its ſurface. 


Lime-water diſſolves thick phlegm, or mucous matter, 


and the curd of milk. The ſtone lime is beſt for build 


or oyſters is to be preferred, when it is uſed in medicine 
as a ſolvent of calculous matter, &c. When the {lll 
lime-water hath been drank to the quantity of three pints 
in a day for ſome weeks, it hath been uſeful in ſcrophu- 
las, fluxes, and other complaints from an acrimonious 
ſalt. It promotes expectoration in thoſe who abound with 


prevented by mixing a little milk in each draught. I 
cold phlegmatic confitutions it is peculiarly uſeful, but 
in hot bilious habits, and during either critical or periodi- 
cal evacuations, it ſhould be foreborn. It ſtrengthens the 
appetite, and aſſiſts digeſtion ; it is a good antiſceptic, and 
greatly helps the concoction of matter in abſceſſes, that 


viz. In the diabetes and heQtic fever, it is of ſinguli 


Four ounces or more of lime-water, are given to adults 
fluxes, and leucorrhæa; and though it may not be lithor- 


ſymptoms. In ſome kinds of ulcers, it is applied 3 
waſh; and in ſome caſes as an injection. 

The ſofter the water is, uſed for making lime-watt 
the more eſfectual it is as a medicine, and the leſs . 
agreeable to the palate. Diſtilled water is the beſt; ® 


traction for water being greater than for the matter of 


boiling water diſſolyes the lime more freely than cold- , 
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iS better to pour the water gradually on the lime, for | low and buſhy, the other very tall. Ray ſays there is 4 


| therwiſe much of the calcareous matter is unaffected by 


he aq. cal. mag. comp. hatli been uſed under the 
name of aqua Hberans. Bates calls it aqua Benedicta 
be properties, uſes, and medicinal virtues of lime, 
ind its preparations, deſerve to be more extenſively known 
than our limits for information will admit; but much 
E (:tisfaction will be obtained by conſulting the Dictionary 
of Chemiſtry 3 Newmann's works ; Experiments, &c. on 
Quick-lime, by Mr. Henry; Macbride's Eſſay on the diſ- 
ſolving Power of Quick-lime ; Percival's Eſſays, Med. 
and Exp. edit. 2. p. 328. Lewis's Mat. Med. and the 
Edingb. Eſſ. Phyſ. and Lit. vol. i. art. 13. and vol. ii. 
rt. 8. Dr. Whytt on Oiſter Shell Lime-water. 


| TUM. 
cou KALI PURo. See CAausTICUM COMMUNE 
= —- HYDRARGYRI ALBA. See MERCURIUS PR #- 
W cipITATUS ALBUS. 


WFxTINCTATIVA. | 57 
CALYCHIRICHIBOU CARAIB. See A6NANTHUs. 
= CALYPTER, from a>unJy to Hide. A carnous ex- 
E creſcence covering the hæmorrhoidal vein. 
= CALYPTRA. In botany, it is the thin involucrum 
Wor cover of ſome ſeeds. Alſo a thin cup which covers 
me heaumes, or parts of fruCtification, of ſome of the 
moſſes. g | 
= CALYX, CaLix, or EMPALEMENT. It is generally 
Wunderſtood to mean the chives which ſupport the apices. 
WES: PERL ANTHIUM. | 
= CAM. An abbreviation of Joach. Camerarius de Plan- 
is Epitome. 
= CAMANHAYA. A capillary herb, which grows upon 
e higheſt trees, ſo as quite to cover them; it is of a 
ey colour, like a ſort of down, adorned, at certain 
iſtances, with ſix, five, three, two, or perhaps one leaf, 
ie that of roſemary. It ſeems to be a dodder. Raii. 
Hliſt. Index. 
E CAMARA, or CAMARIUM, the fornix of the brain. 
WLikewiſe the vaulted part of the auricle, leading to the 
External foramen; and alſo a ſpecies of lychnis is thus 
named. : | 
 CAMARA. See VIBURNUM. 
ES CAMARA-JAPO. It is a ſpecies of horſe-mint ; it is 
Witter and aromatic. Raii Hiſt. Index. 
| CAMARA-MIRA. It is a ſlender plant, whoſe flower 
pens at all times of the year, about eleven o'clock in the 
orenoon, and continues until two in the afternoon. It 
grows in Braſil. Rai Hiſt. 
| CAMARA-TINGA. A ſpecies of dwarf honey-ſuckle' 
Fhich is met with in Braſil. Raii Hiſt. 
{ CAMARA CUBA BRASILIANIS. It is a herb 
nh grows is Braſil; all its parts feel glutinous. Raii 


| lit. 

CAMARAN-BAJA. A ſpecies of Lyſimachia. | 
CAMARIN-BASS ; alſo called maria. It bears a 
all greeniſh fruit, inclined to yellow; it is the ſize of a 
um; to the taſte it reſembles a peach, and grows in 
de fields about Rio Grande. Raii Hiſt. | 
CAMAROMA CAMAROSIS, from xapapa, a tortoiſe. 
lo an arched roof. A fracture of the ſkull, which 
Ik like an arch of a vault. Called likewiſe Came- 
2179. 


caaR⁰ BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of ſo- 

num. | 

CAMARUM, Cammarum, vel Cammorum. A ſpecies 
ump, of the crab kind; alſo the herb aconite: 

"2 according to ſome, it is hemlock. 


CAMBOGIA. 


CAMBOGIUM. Coddam Pulli. See GAMBOGIA. 
CAMBRO BRITANNICA. CLoupD BERRIES. 

| CAMBUCA, or CAMBUCA MEMBRATA. A bubo, 
® Ulcer, or abſceſs on the pudenda; alſo a boil in the 


ron. 


labar, from whence the gamboge, 


CAMBUT, The wild AMERICAN MYRTLE of Piſo and 
vida There are two ſpecies. Their fruit, flowers, 
\ Kaves, are fragrant and aſtringent. One ſpecies is 


CALX ANTIMONII. See AnTiMonium CALCINA- | 


| — PREPARATA. CALCARIUs LoTus. See CaLx | Hiſt 


CAMBODIA. | The Indian yellow orange of Ma- 


third ſpecies which is white, but is very rare. 
CAMEL. SYLLAB: An abbreviation of G. J. Ca- 
mellus Stirpium Inſulæ Luzonis, &c. SYMabus. 


CAMELINA. A ſpecies of turritis—CAMELIVE. 


See ERYSIMUM. = 

CAMELOPARDALIS: | Alſo called Anabula, a 
| CAMELOPARDALUS: 
it is ſhaped like a camel, and ſpotted like a leopard. It 
is a ſort of camel, with two ſhort horns, and a hard knob 
on its forehead. It is found in Ethiopia, and other parts 
of Africa. | 

CAMERA FLORE ALBO BRASILIENSIS: A 
ſpecies of lychnis. 

CAMERATIO. See Camaros1s. 

CAMES, or Camtr. SiLves. 

CAMINGA. See CantLLa AtBA. 


CAMINUS. It 3 the furnace and its chimney. 
In Rulandus it ſignifies a bell. 


CAMIRI INDIS. CLUS. The fruit reſembles a wal- 


nut when {tripped of its outer green ſhell its ſhell is 
thick, containing a white kernel like an almond. Raii 


CAMISIA F& TUS. The ſhirt of the fetus. It is 
put for the CHoRION, which ſee. 
' CAMMARUM. See CAMARUM. 


craw-fiſh. See CANCER FLUVIATILIS. 
CAMMORON. A ſpecies of AconiTE. 
CAMMORUM. See CamarUum 
CAMOTES INDICA. PorAToESs. See BATTATAS 
HvSPANICA. 1 


. CAMOMILLA. A corrupt word from CHAM TME 
LUM. 

CAMPANA. A etLL. In chemiſtry it is a recepta- 
cle for the gas of ſulphur, where it is concentrated, and 
collected together into a thin aqueous matter, in order 
for the preparation of the acid ſpirit of ſulphur. 

CAMPANULA. The BELL-FLOWER. See CERvI- 
CARIA, —— BRASILIANA. See *CAAPOMONGA, =—— 
ExoTICA. The Portugal BinD-wEED with blue flowers. 
Its ſtalk is not ſcandent. — FLore PURPUREo. CAN- 
TERBURY BELLS. See CERVICARIA. —— INDICA, It 
is a ſpecies of convolvulus with a ſcandent ſtalk. —— 
Minor. A ſpecies of rapuntium. ö 
CAMP E, from xayuple, to bend. A flexure or bending. 
Tt is alſo uſed for the ham, becauſe it is the part uſually 
bended; alſo a joint, or an articulation. 
CAMPECHENSE'LIGNUM. Locwoop; alſo call- 
ed Acacia Zeylanica, lignum Campeſcanum, lignum ſappan, 
tſiam pangam, lignum Campechianum, lignum Indicum mon- 
tanum, lignum tinfile Campech. CAMPEACHY WOOD,, 
BRASILET TO, and JAMAICA woon. It is the hamatoxylon' 
Campechianum, Linn. | | Ik 
It is the wood of a prickly pod-bearing tree, a native 
of Campeachy iſland. It is brought into Europe in large 
compact logs of a red colour. Its fruit reſembles cloves 
in their quality. | 
This wood is chiefly brought for the uſe of dyers, but 
it is alſo found to be a very uſeful medicine in a dyfentery; 
it powerfully reſtrains this kind of flux, yet it does not 
contract the fibres, as is the caſe with aſtringents; it ob- 
tunds acrimony, and hath more of a balſamic taſte than 
of an aſtringent one. It ſtrengthens the bowels, and in- 
deed the general habit. It is an agreeable medicine, 
being free from any thing diſguſtful to the taſte, and 
almoſt yoid of ſmell, | | 

The London College directs an extract from this wood, 
as follows. f |; 


Extraftum Ligni Campechenſis. The ExTRACT of LoG- 
| Woop. Ph. Lond. 1788. | 

Take the ſhavings of /ogwood, one pound; boil it four 

times, or oftener, in a gallon of diſtilled water, to one 


to prevent it from being mixed with Jamaica, or other 
cheaper woods 3 which might be the caſe if bought in 

wder. . ; 

Rectiſied ſpirit of wine takes up more from this wood 

than water does; therefore it is better to digeſt its powder 


in as much ſpirit as will cover it three or four fingers 
3A | breadth 


beaſt ſo called becauſe it 


CAMMARUS, and CAMMARUS ASTRACUs, The 


half; then boil all the liquors, mixed together and ſtrain- 
| ed, to a proper conſiſtence. The ſhavings are here ordered 


. NN Eos S—_ _— - 
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and urine appear like blood. The extract may be taken 


- ported by the Dutch, and purified by a fecond ſublima- 


ners of it: the laſt proceſs in the management is ſo con- 


_ cloſe veſſel. 


CAM 


as directed above; after which, the watery menſtrua are 
firſt evaporated to the conſiſtence of honey, then the ſpi- 
rituous one is mixed therewith, and the e reduced to 
a proper confiſtence. | 


The DecocTiON of LoGwood. | 


| Boil three ounces of powdered log wood in four pints of 
water to two, at the end of which add two drams of cin- 
namon, boil them together a few minutes, and. when 
cool ſtrain off the liquor for uſe. ; | 

This extract and decoction are either of them agreeable, 
mild, and ſafe, when ſtronger aſtringents are not ſo ; and 
this advantage attends the /ogwood, which cannot be faid 
of aſtringents, it may be uſed with equal ſafety, whether | 
a fever attends or not. Theſe preparations make the ſtools 


in doſes from gr. x. to 3 fs. the decoction to three or four 
ounces, three or four times a day. 1 
The preparations of this wood are chiefly held ĩn eſteem | 
for their aſtringency, and may be given ſafely in fluxes, 
and at the cloſe of dyſentery; but in the beginning they 
are miſchievous, fo Dr. Cullen has found them. | 
When flatulencies attend in diarrhceas and dyſenteries, 
a ſew grains of the cortex elutheriæ is a proper addition 
to each doſe of the above extract or decoction. See Le- 
wis's Mat. Med. and Newmann's Chemical Works. Cul- 
len's Mat. Med. | | | PET IO 
CAMPHORA. Camrnos; called alſo caf; cafa, ca- 
far, ligatura veneris, caphura, caphera; CAMPHOR. It 
is a ſolid concrete, chiefly obtained from the woody part 
of ſome trees, which are met with in the iſtand of Bor- 
neo, in the Eaſt Indies, and in Japan; it is only from the 
latter that it is brought into Europe. Campbor is obtained 
chiefly from the laurus camphora, or the. laurus fol. tri- 
plinervis lanceolata-ovatis nitidis, petiolis laxis, floribus 
parvis albis of Linn. The cameHoR TREE. In ſmaller 
quantities it is obtained from fome cinnamon trees, and 
in very ſmall quantities from ſeveral other vegetables. 
That in Japan is extracted from a large tree of the bay 
kind, called lauro camphorifera, and by Linnæus, lau- 
rus foliis trinervis langeolata- ovatis; nervis ſupra baſin | 
uniti1s. LC 3 8 ö 
As firſt ſublimed or diſtilled from the wood, it is of a 
browniſh colour, and compoſed of ſemi-pellucid grains, 
mixed with ſome impure matter; in this ſtate it is im- 


_— 
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tion, &c. but after a manner only known to themſelves, 
except the Venetians, who formerly were the only refi- 


trived, that the head of the ſubliming glaſs is kept warm 

enough to make the camphor run together into a maſs of 
its own figure, in which form it is brought into the ſhops. 
Dr. Lewis ſays, that it may be purified in ſp. vin. rect. by 
ſolution, and recovered from the ſpirit by diſtillation, the 
ſpirit all riſing before the camphor; and after this it may 
be formed into loaves by fuſion, with a gentle heat in a 


The ancient Greeks do not mention campher z it was 
firſt uſed in medicine by the Arabians. 29 

Campbor is a vegetable concrete, unctuous to the touch, 
with a fragrant ſmell ſomewhat like that of roſemary, and 
a bitter aromatic pungent taſte, accompanied with a ſenſe 
of coolneſs on the tongue; it is volatile like eſſential oils, 
but without their acrimony, it alſo differs both from them | 
and from the ſebaceous oils, in ſuffering no ſenſible | 
alteration from long keeping, in being totally exhale- 
able in a warm air, without any change or ſeparation of 
its parts, and ſubliming unaltered in the heat of boiling 
water, &c. it burns in water, it receives no empyreuma- 
tic impreſſions; nor does it ſuffer any reſolution from 
any degree of fire, to which it can be expoſed in cloſe 
veſſels, though readily combuſtible in the open air. It 
diſſolves in Sncemrated mineral acids, reQtified ſpirit of 
wine, ' oils, &c. but not in water, in vegetable acids, nor 
alcaline liquors. It melts into an oily appearance, with a 
leſs degree of heat than that of boiling water; laid on a 
red-hot iron it totally evaporates in a bright white flame 
and copious fumes, which, condenſing, form a ſoot. 
Camppbor is known to be good, if when it is put upon 
hot bread, it turns moiſt 3 if it becomes dry it is bad: it 
ſhould be kept cloſe ina bottle or a bladder, not to prevent. 
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breadth above its ſurface, then boil the reſiduum in water| it from loſing its quality, but to preſerve the whole of 


{ration it excites a ſenſe of cold air, what remaing 183 


[its effluvia, for when a maſs of any bulk has been thrown 


[of the ſyſtem, and the operation to be entirely that of: 


| ſhould be of ſervice, hence its uſe in hyſteric and hype 


from exhaling away. ; 

As campbor is ſo extremely uſeful a medicine in a y,. 
riety of caſes, it is neceflary to give its effects on the hu. 
man machine in the cleareſt point of view which we are 
able. And firſt, the queſtion is, whether its power is of: 
ſtimulant or ſedative nature? Dr. Cullen ſeems clearly 
to have proved the laſt, when taken into the Romach © 
externally it is certainly ſtimulant, for when taken into 
the mouth it has an acrid taſte, and, though by its evapo. 


ſenſe of heat in the mouth and fauces. When taken down 
upon the ſtomach it often gives pam and unealineſ, 
which he imputes to the operation of the acrimony upon 
the upper orifioe. When applied to any ulcerated part 
it perceptibly irritates and inflames : theſe are mart; 
of its ſtimulant power. When thrown into the ſtomach 
of brute animals, it operates there by a ſmall portion of 


in, though it has produced conſiderable effects on the 
body, neither the bulk nor weight are found ſenſibly di. 
miniſhed 3 hence be concludes the operation has been 
upon the nerves of the ſtomach, and by theſe on the ret 


ſedative power. However, the ſudden death of may 
animals occaſioned by it, as experimentally proved, ſhes 
{till more evidently its ſedative effects in the ſenſoriun, 
which deſtroy the mobility of the nervous power, aud 
thereby extinguiſhes the vital principle. It can no other 
way be accounted for, for canipbo, firſt operates by in- 
ducing ſtupor and flcep, and the other ſymptoms of deli 
rium. Furor and convulſions can all be explained by the 
ſtruggle which occurs between the force of the ſedative 
power, and reaction of the ſyſtem, as in caſes of other 
poiſons. It evidently ſhews no ſtimulant power on the 
ſanguiferous ſyſtem, for the pulſe, where it has been ob- 
ſerved, has been flower than before its effects took place. 

With regard to the diſeaſes in which it has been em- 
ployed, we find it has often been given with advantage 
in fevers of all kinds, particularly nervous fevers, a. 
tended with much watchfulneſs, and delirium. WR 
HOFF adminiſtered it in many inflammatory diſeaſes with 
great benefit, and conſiders it as a refrigerant. It has 
been remarkable in putrid fevers, from its antiſeptic 
powers; and Collin has found it efficacious in curing 
and reſiſting gangrene. From its uſe in low, and what 
are called malignant fevers, and from its antiſeptic powers, 
it is highly probable that it has been of great ſervicein 
the confluent ſmall pox, and alſo in favouring the erup- 
tion of exanthemata, and bringing them back to tlc 
ſkin, when from any cauſe they 1 6 ſuddenly receded; 
but this he ſays, not from experience. 

In chronic caſes, whenever diſeaſes depend upon? 
mobility of the nervous power, and an irregularity of is 
motions; it may be expected ſuch a powerful ſedative 


chondriac caſes, which the Doctor has frequently ob- 
ſerved, as well as many other practitioners. In con 
five and ſpaſmodic affections it has been of ſervice, and 
even in epilepſy uſeful, which laſt has been entire! 
curedby this medicine alone, but it bas been ſingularly bene. 
ficial when united with cuprum ammoniacum, wits 
vitriol, or calx of zinc. .It bas often been employed, 
and ſometimes ſucceſsfully, in caſes of maniacal ® 
melancholic cafes. It has alſo been given ſucceſsfully” 
acute rheumatiſm, and the Doctor fays that he has 10 
doubt of camphor having a peculiar power in taking 
the inflammatory ſtate in caſes both of rheumatiſm 7 
gout 3 but as camphor is ready to occaſion a eule, 
rom external application, as proved in a caſe recite : 
him, it will in gouty caſes be always employed with an 
danger. It is often found uſeful in relieving rooth-2Ch 
and may be in ophthalmia, from its power of taking“ 
local inflammation. | j 
When united with other ſubſtances it has been uy 
peculiarly uſeful; with draſtic purges it is faid to gory” 
rate their acrimony, and thereby their violent ne” : 
It has the power of correCting the acrimony 0 1 
tharides, according to general opinion, but in £1 ae” 
ſome are very doubtful. It moderates the action 9 pp? 
cury, at the ſame time does not deprive the ſalin 1 git 
curials of much of their deobſtruent virtue. e 


ö 
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revents ſome inconveniencies and diſorder 
to taking opium alone; and joined with 
bark, gives it more energy and force, 
hether in curing fever or gangrene. It ſhould either 
b wen in large doſes, not under twenty grains; or if 
| be maller, they muſt be repeated at ſhort intervals, if 
- ſenſible effects are to be obtained from it. It maybe 
livided and rubbed with nitre or ſugar, and a few drops 
of ſpirit of wine, or diſſolved in mucilage of gum arabic, 
he comphor previouſly diſſolved in a little ſpirit of wine, 
a expreſſed oil. But for a fuller diſcuſſion on theſe 
n ſ-e Cullen's Materia Medica. . 

An imprudent doſe of camphor produces coldneſs of the 
| extremities, vertigo, 
5 about eee & c. but theſe effects are re- 
lered by an emetic, followed with ſmall doſes of vinegar, 
or other vegetable acids. 


ium it p 
which happen 
the Peruvian 


En in Camphorata. CAMPHORATED EMULSION. 


Add a dram of campbor to a pint of the almond emul- 
fon, now called /ac amygdal &— ALMOND MILK z to mix 
the camphor, it will be neceſſary to uſe an additional 
quantity of the mucilage of gum arabic, A large ſpoon- 
W ful, or more, may be given every two hours. Nitre, or 
| acids, may be added, as the occaſion may require. 

| The London College directs the following preparation, 
called 


E Miura d Camphora. 
| Pormerly Fulepum a Camphora. 
JULEP. | 


Take of camphor, one dram; rectiſied ſpirit of wine, ten 
drops; of double refined ſugar, half an ounce; of boiling 
diſtilled water, a pint. Rub the camphor firſt with the 

reified ſpirit, then with the ſugar; laſtly, add the 

water by degrees, and ſtrain the mixture. 'This 1s better 
made by mixing the camphor with double its quantity of 
um arabic, for thus it is leſs apt to vellicate the ſtomach, 

Hand cauſe anxiety 3 a large ſpoonful contains about two 
grains of camphor : by this method vinegar may be added 
Eintead of water; vinegar renders the camphor more eaſy 
on the ſtomach, and improves its antiſeptic power. So 
las it been ſaid of nitre, but experience does not prove 
de validity of this opinion. . 

| The emulſion, or the mixture of camphor, are excel- 

lent in low and putrid diſorders, being, in theſe caſes, 
che lighteſt and beſt cordials, eſpecially for women or 
ſeeble men, with ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. ; 

| A very ſmall proportion of camphor is diſſolved in this 
menſtruum by the mode here preſcribed ; but if camphor 
and myrrh be united in equal proportions, well triturated 
together, they will form an uniform mixture, with an 
[aqueous ſolvent gradually added, as proved by ſome ex- 
periments recited in the Memoirs of the Medical Society 
Nef London, 1789. 


The London College alſo orders the following for ex- 
ternal uſes, | 


The CA MpHORATED MIXTURE. 
CAMPHORATED 


rin Camphoratus. CAuphoRATED STT. For- 


| merly Spiritus vinoſus Camphoratus. CAMPHORATED 
| OPIRIT of WINE. | | 


Take of camphor, four ounces; of reCtified ſpirit of 
me, a quart 3 mix them ſo that the camphor may be diſ- 
ſolved. This is often ſucceſsful in removing pains, in- 

"nmattons, numbneſs, palſy, &c. by rubbing the part 

ted with it. An ounce of camphor will diſſolve in 
is than an ounce and a half of ſpirit, and in theſe ſolu- 
tous it does not exhale, for the ſpirit muſt all be evapo- 
ited before the camphor will depart. 


Gi rmrrus CampHor® TARTARIZATUS is thus made. 


Mix equal parts of camphor and ſalt of tartar, in a pro- 
5 quantity of proof-ſpirit, and draw off one half. But 
Preparation does not poſſeſs any advantages above the 
b. camphoratus. « | 
| 51 College of London uſed to add 3 i. of camphor 
= J. of the white ointment, and called it ungt. alb. 

Pvorat. but have now rejected it; though it is eſteem- 
e cooling, emollient, and diſcutient, and uſeful 
on — heats, tetterous or ſerpiginous erup- 
Different 


ral of wh 


Preparations are called oils of camphor, ſe- 
ich may be ſeen in Newmann's Chemical 
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a ſmall weak pulſe, drowſineſs, un- 


Works, and other writers, but they do not appear to 
poſſeſs any peculiar advantages above the crude camphor. 

A mixture of olive oil two parts, with one of camphor, 
is called oleum camphoratum; and is of uſe in inflamma« 
tory ſwellings of the throat, if mixed with a proper cas 
taplaſm arid applied thereto, and alſo in aſcites when the 
abdomen is much diſtended, if rubbed freely on, every 
night and morning. 08 

See Neumann's Chemical Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Alexander's Exper. Eſſays, Rieger and Hoffman on Cam- 

Hor. 

| CAMPHORA RUDIS. It is camphor juſt as it is ex- 
tracted from the roots of the camphor tree. 

CAMrHOR & ELix: HARTMANNI, i. e. Spt. Camph. 
cum pauculo croci Anglicani. | | 

— FLOREs The ſubtile ſubſtance is thus called 
which firſt aſcends in the ſubliming of camphor. 
— FLOREs Coup. The compound flowers of cam- 

hor. | 

Sublime eight parts of camphor with one of the flow- 
ers of Benjamin. | | 

CAMPHORATA. STINKING GROUNG-PINE, called 
alſo chamepeuce, and camphorata hirſuta. It is a low 
plant, a native of the warmer parts of Europe: it ſmells 
like camphor, but hath ſomething diſagreeable beſide. 
It is much eſteemed in fomentations againſt pain. It is 
warming and commended in gouty complaints. Miller's 
Bot. Off. | . 

— AFRICANA UMBELLATA FRUTESCENS. A ſpe- 


[cies of SANTOLINA.. 


—— ELABORATA. The unpurified camPHoR. - 
- CAMPHORASMA. The BALM of GiLEaD. See 
MEL1issa TuRCica. | | : 


CAMSIN. The Egyptian name for the ſouth wind, 
See ETESIE. | 


CAMPULUM, from #aunla, to twiſt about. A dif- 


tortion of the eyelids. 


CANABIL. A ſort of medicinal earth. See ERE- 
RIA. | 
8 AQUATICA. See BiIpExs. 
ANABIS INDICA, | 
—— PEREGRINA. { See Baur, a 
CANADELLA. See CHñANNA. . 
CANADENSE BALSAMUM. See CAIVI BALSA- 
MUM & ABIE, . . 
CANALICULUS, vel CANALIS ARTERIOSUS. 
See ARTERIOSUs DUCTUS. | | | 
CANALIS. A cAxAL. It is alſo a round hollow 
inſtrument for embracing and holding a broken limb. 
Hippocrates ſpeaks of its uſe, and Scultetus repreſents 
mpeg ſorts of them in his Armamentarium, part i. 
tab. 23. | 
ets to Gorræus, canalis ſignifies the hollow in 
the ſpine where the medulla oblongata deſcends. | 
CANALES SEMICIRCULARES. The ſemicircular canals 
of the ear. | 1 8 
They are three in number, one ſuperior and perpendi- 
lar, one poſterior and perpendicular, and one horizon- 
tal; their ſize is nearly the ſame, but 2 the ſupe- 
rior perpendicular is the greateſt. They begin in the 
veſtibulum, wind round the bone, and terminate in the 
veſtibulum again; each at their origin have a ſeparate 
orifice, but the two perpendicular meet and return into 
the veſtibulum by one common orifice. That theſe ducts 
contribute to hearing, appear from their being found in 
birds and fiſnes, though the cochlea is not found in 
either. | 
CANALIS SEMIS. PETROS. 
See TYMPANUM. 
| —— VENOSUS. The vein of the funis umbilicalis 
proceeds from the placenta to the navel of the child, and 
thence to the vena porta, with which it communicates 
by its main trunk, where there is a canal, which goes to 
the vena cava hepatica, thus called, and alſo duCtus ve- 
noſus ; it runs between the lobulus Spigelii and the left 
or ſmall lobe of the liver. This duCtus venoſus enters 
the vena cava hepatica of the left fide, juſt where that is 
piercing the great trunk of the vena cava inferior. 
CANANG/Z OLEUM. Hoffman mentions this oil 


The BONY HALF CANAL, 


as being ſcarce and brought from India, alſo that it is di- 


{tilled from the flowers of the lime-tree. See Hoffman's 


Obſ. Phyſico-Chym. and in his Med. Rat. Syſt. vol. i. $ 
5 N. 


ii. cap. 6. | 


with the xaprvos, the araxcs, or the xxpjuapo;of the Greeks, 


and is amphibious. Crabs, lobſters, and 'craw-fiſh, are 


they all conſiſt of the ſame calcareous animal earth. _ 
Puluis e Chelis Cancrorum compo/itus. Compound Pow- 


fully in the prime viz, their prohibition is neceſſary. In 


1; inflammation iu them; and this jelly, formed of teſta- | 


CANCAMUM, xzayxayov. A tear from an Arabian 
trec, but it is not eaſy to ſay what. Different authors 


aſſert it to be different ſubſtances; the gum anime is ſub- 
{lituted generally for it. See Dioſcorides, Lemery, and 


Ray. 

Ganeamen GRACORUM. See COURBARIL. 

CANCELLUS. The wRONG HEIR, alſo called aftaci 
marin ſpecies, Bernhardus eremita, cancer inteſtis degens. 

It is a ſmall ſpecies of cray-fiſh, which the French call 
BERNARD THE HERMIT, becauſe it ſnuns others, andretires 
into the firſt; ſhell it meets with. It is found in the ſlime 
near the rocks, but commonly in a ſhell of a conic figure, 
and as large as a nut. There is a larger ſpecies in the 
American iſlands; it is three or four inches long: the 
call it the SOLDIER, becauſe it fortiſies itſelf in aſhe]l which 
is not its own. Father Du Tertres ſays, half its body is 
like a graſs-hopper. 

Hang them in the ſun, and they diſſolve into a kind of 
oil, which is very ſpeedy in curing the rheumatiſm, if 
rubbed on the part. 

CANCER. The CRas. Cancer in Latin correſponds + 


and to the crab in the Engliſh. 

— MARINUs, is that called the SEA=-CRAB ; named 
alſo pagurus, and cancer mæus. | 
FLUvIATILIsso The RIVERTCRAB, Or CRAY- 
FISH : it is alſo called cammarus and gammarus. 

The crab is an exanguious fiſh, of the oviparous kind, 


greedy of fleſh ; they eat frogs, and iſ they meet a car- 
caſe, though it lays out of the water, they never leave it 
until the whole is conſumed. 
Their fleſh is the beſt in ſummer; and, in common 
with all ſhell-fiſh, it is peculiarly uſeful to thoſe whoſe 
primz viz abound with acid; though it is conſidered 
rather difficult of digeſtion, and affords not much nutrition. 
The black tips of the claw of ſea- crabs are levigated 
and uſed as an abſorbent under the name of pulv. e chel. 
c. ppt. The London College directs a compound powder, 
made with crabs claws, red coral, and chalk; but any 
one of them is as good as them all together or ingly : 


DER of CRABs CLAWS. | 


Take of the tips of crabs claws prepared, one pound; 
Chalk, red coral, each prepared, of each three ounces ; 
mix them all together. 

'The compoſition has been conſidered inelegant, for 
the chelæ cancrorum, conſiſts of a calcareous earth, part 
of which 1s combined with the phoſphoric-acid and glu- 
tinous matter; the corallium rubrum contains the ſame, 
and theſe are mixed with chalk, a ſomewhat more pure 
calcareous earth; hence are theſe calcareous earths joined 
with nauſeous impurities,” inſtead of pure abſorbents. 
The creta and teſta oſtreorum will better ſupply the place, 
and if calcareous earth is defired to be combined with 
phoſphoric acid, it may be found in a pure ſtate in the 
cornu cervi uſtum. Obſervations on the Sp. Alterum 
Pharmacop. Londinenſis, 1788. 

The college of Edinburgh directs the following prepa- 
ration called | 


Pulvis Teftaceus Compoſitus. The CoMpoUND 'TESTACE- 
OUS POWDER. . 


Take of oyſter ſhells prepared, one pound; and of 
ww chalk prepared, half a pound. Mix them toge- 
ther. Fj 

'The uſe of all the abſorbent earths, and preparations 
of ſhells, is to abſorb acidities in the prime viz, and this 
preſcription from the Edinburgh Diſpenſatory, is equally 
valuable as a medicine with any other preparation of the 
kind, however attended with pompous epithets. If they 
meet with no acid to diſſolve them, they ſhould be ac- 
companied with gentle purges. They ſtrongly promote 
putrefaCtion, whence their uſe ſeems to be forbid in pu- 
trid diſeaſes, and alſo from their abſorbing acids ſo pow- 


ardent fevers their uſe is ſomewhat important, oyſter 
ſhells are diffolved with a very weak acid into a mucilage, 
like that which lines the inner ſurface of the ſtomach, 
bladder, blood-veſſels, &c. which is abraded when there 
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ceous powders, ſeems to ſupply, in ſome meaſure, the 
want of the natural. ; 5 

See Hallers Noſology, Lewis's Materia Medica, and 
Neumann's Chemical Works. 

CANCER. xaprv%, a crab. By.the term cancer, the 
Roman writers underſtood what the Greeks called gan- 
grene and ſphacelus; but the diſeaſe which is ndw called 
cancer, is what the Greeks and Romans meant by care. 
noma, and carcinos. See Celſus, lib. v. cap. xxvili. 
Galen ſays, that as the crab 1s furniſhed with claws pn 
both ſides of its body, ſo in the carcinoma, or carcing, 
the veins, which are extended from the tumor, repieſen 
with it a figure much like a crab. And Boerhaaye lays 
that if the ſtagnating matter of a ſcirrhus is put in motion 
ſo as to inflame the veſſels ſituated in its marpin, it 5 
comes malignant, and then is called a cancer. 

With Hippocrates we may, perhaps, moſt Properly 
conſider all the ſpecies as compriſed in the ocult and 
open cancer. A cancer then is, as P. MÆgineta deſcribes 
it, an unequal tumor, with or without an ulcer, HK; 
pocrates calls that an occult cancer, that is yet unburf, 
or without an ulcer; and that an open, or an ulxerated 
one, that is burſt or ulcerated. Ihe degree of malignity 
is in proportion to the acrimony of the matter of the ty. 
mor, the putreſcence of which is known by the ſmel, 
the ſharpneſs of the ſanies, and the ſpeedy corroſion of the 
parts about the ulcer. The degree of malignity in tle 
occult cancer is judged of by the degree of itching, heat, 
ſhooting pain, and ſudden increafe ct the tumor. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs hb. 
cales and order tumores. He defines it, a painful fcir 
rhous tumor, terminating in a fatal ulccr. 

Any part of the body may be the ſeat of this diforder, 
though a gland is generally its immediate ſituation. The 
obſtruction is in the minute lymphatic veilels, and the 
adjacent parts are affected as a conſequence. In men a 
cancer molt frequently ſeizes the tongue, mouth, or pe- 
nis; in women, the breaſts and the uterus, particular 
about the ceſſation of their periodical diſcharges; and in 
children, the eyes. | | 

Celibacy, as well as the ceſſation of the menſes, con- 
duces to the production of cancers in women, whence 
antiquated maids are the moſt ſubject to them: next to 
theſe are thoſe mothers who have not ſuckled their chil 
dren ;z then thoſe women who are paſt child-bearing; 
and the leaſt ſo are men, and thoſe women who hare 
bore children, and nurſed them with their own milk 
Hollerius obſerves, that girls are ſubject to glandulous 
tumors whoſe menſtrual diſcharges are ſcanty. 

| The matter of cancers is inſpiſſated lymph, obſtruding 
the glands, whence pus is never well formed in them. 
Lymph ſtagnating in the ſcirrhous body is capableot being 
rarefied by heat; when heated it expands, and the tumor 
is enlarged; on the increaſe of the ſwelling, a part of 
the ſcirrhus forms an apex; then the ſkin burſts, the 
morbid matter obtains liberty, and ſpreading more and 
more, it turns out the lips of the ulcer all round. Hence 
the preternatural heat excited in a ſcirrhous tumor B 
proximate cauſe of its becoming a cancer; and whateret 
can excite heat in a ſcirrhus, may be a remote, or pf 
catarCtic cauſe of this diſeaſe. The cauſes of a ſcirrhus 
are the remote cauſes of moſt cancers, and are whaterf! 
can coagulate, or dry the juices, prepared in, or rec" 
by the glands. The matter thus obſtructed, deſtitute of 
the means of being reſolved, or changed into pus, me 
lodge many years without giving much trouble; but 
when by any cauſe the motion df the humours is ne” 
ed through the adjacent previous veſſels, an infa 
mation is produced, pain and heat come on: thus 
ſcirrhus, which hitherto was inert, now acquires 4 
acrimony, by which the containing parts are irritated a 
corroded. nee and other diſturbance of the 2 
eaſily converts a ſcirrhus into a cancer. The ve els 0 
diſtended glands become preternaturally ſenſible, wie? 
it becomes more eaſy for any cauſe of local inſlamma 
to cauſe a cancer. When a-ſcirrhus ſo enlarges 35 te 1 
affected by che heat, or preſſure of the adjacent parts * 
ſoon becomes cancerous. Sparing, or obſtructed * 
odical excretions, as already obſerved, are the fred, 
cauſes of this diſorder. Gooch and Turner 505 1 
ſtances of cancerous ulcers being produced by toud 

cancerous matter with the tongue. 


. Iban 
A hard unequal tumor that is indolent, and wo 


2 


an diſcolouration in the ſkin, is called a ſcirrhus; but 
when an itching 18 perceived in it, which is followed by a 
ine. ſhooting, or lancinating pain, and a change of 
ricking, e 2 2 
Colour in the ſkin, it 18 known to be a cancer. It gene- 
namy is ſmall in the beginning, and increaſes gradually; 
but though a change of colour in the {kin is made to a red 
or livid appearance, as well as from an indolent ſtate a 
3 ainful one is induced, it is ſometimes very difficult to 
(ay, when the tranſition out of the ſcirrhous into the can- 
cerous ſtate happened the progreſs being quick or ſlow 
according to concurring cauſes. Gooch very well ob- 
(-ryes, that when the tumor is attended with a peculiar 
kind of burning), ſhooting pains, and the {kin hath ac- 
quired the duſky purple, or livid hue, it may then be 
deemed the malignant ſcirrhus, or confirmed cancer. He 
farther adds, when thus far advanced in women's breaſts, 
me tumor ſometimes increaſes ſpeedily to a great ſize, 
W having a knotty unequal ſurface, more glands becoming 
obſtructed; the nipple ſinks in, turgid veins are conſpi- 
cuous, ramifying far about, and reſembling a crab's 
W ws. Theſe are the characteriſtics of an occult cancer 
on che external parts, and we may ſuſpect the exiſtence 
of one internally, when ſuch pain and heat as hath been 
W 1-{cribed, ſuceced in parts where the patient hath before 
been ſenfible of a weight and preſſure, attended with 
W obtuſe pain. A cancerous tumor never melts down 1n 
WE {uppuration like an inflammatory one, becauſe the ob- 
gctruction is in the minute lymphatic veſſels; but when it 
s ready to break open, eſpecially in the breaſt, it gene- 
W rally becomes prominent in ſome point, attended with 
an increaſe of the peculiar kind of burning, ſhooting pain, 
W commonly felt before, at intervals, in a leſs degree, and 
Leeper in the body of the gland, or glands. In the pro- 
W minent part of the tumor, in this ſtate, a corroding ichor 
W ſometimes tranſudes through the ſkin, ſoon forming an 
W ulcer; at other times a conſiderable quantity of a thin 
W lymphatic fluid, tinged with blood from eroded veſſels, 
b found on it. Ulcers of the cancerous nature diſcharge 
W chin, fœtid, acrid ſanies, which corrodes the parts, 
W having thick dark-coloured retorted lips; and fungous 
W excreſcences frequently vegetate from theſe ulcers, not- 
W withitanding the corroſiveneſs of the humour. In this 
tate they are often attended with excruciating, pun- 
Weent, lancinating, burning pains, and ſometimes with 
bleeding. | 
Though a ſcirchus may truly be deemed a cancer as 
oon as pain is perceived in it, yet every painful tumor 
Þs not a cancer; nor is it always eaſy to ſay whether a 
Weoncer is the diſorder or not; irregular hard lumps may 
e perceived in the breaſt, but on examining the other 
Preaſt where no uneaſineſs is perceived, the ſame kind of 


'> nors are ſometimes found, which renders the diagnoſ- 
4 tics uncertain. | | 
10 The itching, increaſing tumor, and pain, are owing 
'; bo heat rarifying the obſtructed humour, diſtending the 
5 esel, and producing a preternatural ſenſibility in them. 
1 * any part of the tumor is more enlarged than another, 
5 ere an apex will be formed, the top of which will be 
2 Covered with a tenſe, ſmooth, ſhining, thin ſkin, of a 
* | 7855 red colour, becauſe the blood meets with difh- 
ph | "3 in paſſing through its veſſels, which are too much 
4 tended. The {kin rendered thin by violent ſtraining, 


5 laſt burſt by the contained matter; hence the ulcer, 
Puch by the continuance of the ſame cauſes that produ- 
echit, mcreaſes. While the blood-veſſels remain un- 
* a ſerous ichor only appears in the ulcer; but when 
e arc corroded, blood alſo iſſues forth, and as the 
sous fleſh diflolves, ſome pus is generated. The 
weng favies is from the heat of the part, and the ac- 
eld of the air putrifying it. 

wc 13 rarely made but with the knife or cautery; 
* theſe method: of relief are not uſed, the treatment 
uh Palliative. If the tumor firmly adheres to the 
Wont part, it can neither be extirpated nor waſted 
15 LY 1 770 : if it is moveab:e, it may generally be 
ys e. at a due diſtance from ſuch blood-veſſels 
Hh EM anger life by being wounded. In general, 
dei are more dangerous than the leſſer, the pain- 
s 


Fan, ie . — and the ulcerated than the occult. 
ba far: pay 4 once ſcirrhous, it ſeldom continues long 
lilary ata 1 chreatens a cancer, without affecting the 
ud kb nds, che other breaſt, or the uterus. Any 

zerimony in the habit diſpoſes a ſcirrhus to a 


a 4 
a - - - 
change into a cancer. When a cancer in any part 
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is attended with a hardneſs of the adjacent glands, ſucceſs 
hath rarely followed an attempt to cure. In habits not 
otherwiſe diſordered, an ocult cancer ſhould not be exaſ- 
perated by emollients, ſtimulating applications, or in- 
temperance, for then it may remain a long time without 
inconvenience; though at the ceſſation of the menſes in 
women they will be exaſperated, whence, if it can con- 
veniently be done, it may be moſt proper to extirpate early. 

Mr. Henry Fearon fays, I am inclined to think that 
were we to treat cancerous complaints at an early period, 
as proceeding from inflammation, we ſhould be much 
more ſucceſsfulin practice. His mode of cure conſiſts in 
bleeding, either topical or general, according to the ſeat 
of the complaint, or part affected, which muſt be per- 
ſevered in for a ſufficient length of time, to which muſt 
be joined a milk and vegetable diet, an open belly, and 
ſaturnine applications, avoiding wine, ſpirits, and fer- 
mented liquors. Memoirs of the Medical Society, Lon- 
don, 1789. | | 

The indications of cure are, 1ſt, to extirpate the tu- 
mor, and prevent a return of the diſeaſe: or, 2dly, to 
palliate when extirpation cannot be admitted. 

The diet ſhould be cool, moiſt, and light; the mind 
ſhould be tranquil; and the body as free from violent 
action as poſſible. 

If the cure is to be effected by extirpating the tumor, 
(ſee AMPUTATIo) and if this method of relief is at- 
tempted, care muſt be had to remove all other cancerous 
tumors, the whole of each muſt be cleared away, and 
the habit of body muſt be corrected as much as poſſible; 
and when the wound is nearly healed, it may be kept 
open in the manner of an iſſue. 

Cathzretics are propoſed for deſtroying the tumor, 
when the knife cannot be ſubmitted to from the patient's. 
dread. The moſt famed of heſe have arſenic in 
their compoſition. Mr. Plunket's application is, on good 
authority, ſaid to be as follows; 

Take of crow's-foot, ſuch as grows in low moiſt 
grounds, one handful; dog-fennel, three ſprigs; pound 
them well: add to them three middling thimbles full of 
crude brimſtone, and the ſame quantity of white arſenic 
in line powder. Make theſe into ſmall balls, and dry 
them in the ſun. Theſe balls muſt be powdered and 
mixed with the yolk of an egg, then laid over the ſore or 
cancer upon a piece of pig's bladder, which muſt be cut 
to the ſize of the ſore, and ſmeared with the yolk of an 


larger than a half crown, it the cancer to be extirpated is 
on the face; the ſame caution is required if it is near the 
heart; but elſewhere it may ſpread the ſize of the ſore. 
The plaſter muſt not be ſtirred until it drops off of itſelf, 
which will be inabout a week. Clean bandages are often 
to be put on.“ 

This arſenical preparation will anſwer beſt in recent 
caſes, but it ſhould never be uſed except the whole tu- 
mor can be removed. The crow-foot is added to deſtroy 
the ſkin, but this end will, perhaps, be better anſwered, 
by rubbing the part immediately over the tumor with 
antimonium nitratum, the day before the arſenical medi- 
cine is applied: this makes way for the action of the ar- 
ſenic. Inſtead of the ſimple mixture of brimſtone and 
arſenic as above, the preparation of arſenic, called mag- 
nes arſenicales, ſhould be uſed. . 'This cauſtic does not 
deſtroy the gland, but only the ſubſtances all around it, 
ſo the tumor comes out as if it had been dexterouſly diſ- 
ſected out; and it muſt be obſerved, that a patient ſhould 
never go into a warm bath whilſt arſenic is applied. 

Several eminent practitioners have formerly encouraged 
this method, as Fallopius, Zaber, Sennertus, &c. — 
though on ſmall cutaneous glands it may do, in the larger 
and deep-ſeated it is unſafe; for by the irritation of theſe 
medicines an inflammation, and, perhaps, fever are 
brought on, which are dangerous ſymptoms ; and by the 
ſubtil penetrating quality of arſenic, the life of the patient 
is alſo greatly hazarded, whatever be its mode of appli- 
cation and correction. | 

Mr. Pott obſerves, that if a cauſtic is uſed, it ſhould 
be ſuch a one as will penetrate quite through the tumor 
and effeCtually eradicate it at the moſt in two or three ap- 
plications 3 this the common ones will not do, for they 
only reach as far as into the cellular membrane, hence 
their frequent repetition will be neceſſary. On every re- 
petition of the cauſtic, the tumor reinflames, hardens, 


and enlarges; conſequently, it becomes, by ſuch treat- 
B ment, 


egg. This muſt not be applied on a piece of bladder 
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ment, more and more untractable. Cauſtics harden the; Narcotic herbs, ſuch as the ſolanum and cicuta, hare 
ſurrounding parts, and produce other ill effects, and this been uſed with ſucceſs. See the articles reſpectively. 
gave origin to that ridiculous idea of the ſcirrhus or can- Carrot poultices renewed twice a day remove the nav. 
cer having claws or roots, &c. If cauſtics are uſed, the ſeous ſmell which attends cancerous ulcers. See Davey; 
moſt active ones are to be preferred. Fixed air applied to rhe ulcer hath the ſame effec, if 

If the cancer is ulcerated, frequent dreſſing with dry | ſhould be uſed every fix, eight, or twelve hours, and af 
lint, or ſuch other things as experience manifeſts to be | ter it, rags may be laid on the ſore, after dipping then 
the leaſt uneaſy, are the moſt eligible. in lavender, or other odoriferous water mixed with 2 
In general the palliative method will be, negar. ; : | 

To avoid, all external means while the diſorder is in | The hydrarg. muriatus, gr. ſs. * night and morg. 
its occult ſtate; to prevent its being handled, or preſſed | ing, as in venereal diſorders, with the decoct. ſarfapari 
* the cloaths, that it may kept eaſy and cool.. keeping the body lax, but not to purge, hath been na. 

To correct the habit of body, if any way diſordered; | nifeſtly uſeful, though it is owned that its efficacy is lefg 

and with the alteratives may be given {mall doſes of hy- in caſes where the ulcer is very conſiderable. It hach 
drargyrus muriatus, but with great caution. often ſucceeded in cancers of the face and noſe, Th. 
To moderate pain. bark ay accompany it when the habit is lax. 
To keep the belly ſoluble with cooling medicines, ſuch | The bark and hemlock may very advantageouſly at. 
as manna, natron vitriolat. &c. company the uſe of this mercurial medicine, and may 
To bleed as often as the ſtrength will admit. in general, be thus adminiſtered. | ; 
To avoid cordials, exerciſe, or whatever can excite a R Extract. cicut. gr. v. vel plus bis in die; or rather 
greater heat than is proper to health in a ſtate of reſt. the powder. HE 
A flight inflammation in the neighbourhood of the tu- | R Infuf. cort. Peruv. 3 ij. bis terve in die. 
mor, which yet is in its ſcirrhous ſtate, may be relieved | R Hydrargyri muriati, gr. 1-16th, ad fs. bis in die. 
by means of Goulard's ſaturnine water, and thus is hin-] If the muriated quickſilver is not eaſy in the ſtomach 
dered from degenerating into a cancer; but if the in- a few drops of the tinct. opii, may accompany each "ry 
flammation is conſiderable, a cancer cannot be prevented. | In recent caſes the hemlock is ſometimes uſeful; it 
Bleeding is neceſlary, at leaſt as often as pain and fe- | external uſe is more effectual than its internal; and it 
veriſhneſs require it. | efficacy exceeds that of carrot poultice, though they all 
Purging ſhould not only be uſed to prevent a coſtive | and in every mode, are uſeful. Mr. Juſtamond intimates 
habit, but alſo immediately after every bleeding, to in- in his Lectures on the Operations of Surgery, that the 
_ creaſe its cooling effect. | [beſt way of uſing hemlock is to make a bath with it; 
Pain, when urgent, requires bleeding, cooling purges, | when this bath is uſed, it muſt be tepid, and the patient 
a ſpare diet that is thin and pany and anodynes in- may ſtay in it during fifteen or twenty minutes, and te. 
wardly. This ſymptom is alſo much relieved by deftroy-| peat it two or three times a week. He. farther recom. 
ing the ſenſibility of the parts by preparations of lead. mends as a powerful efficacious medicine, the ferrun 
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Fever. This requires the ſame means for its relief as 
are recommended againſt pain; to which may be added 
any other febrifuge that the {tate of the conſtitution may 
ſcem to admit of. Milk and water, or a decoction of 
ſarſaparilla, are convenient for common drink. <2) 

The beſt external medicine in the occult ſtate 1s a well 
dreſſed hare's or rabbit's ſkin; for now all emollients, 
ſtimulants, and unctuous preparations are to be avoided. 

When the cancerous tumor becomes ulcerated, the 
edges of the ulcer are hard, ragged, and unequal, very 
painful, and reverſed in different ways, being ſometimes 
turned upwards and backwards, and on other occaſions 
inwards. The whole ſurface of the ſore is commonly 
very unequal; in ſome parts there being conſiderable 
riſings, and in others deep excavations. The diſcharge, 
for the moſt part, is a thin dark-coloured fetid ichor, and 


is often poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree of acrimony as to ex- 
coriate, and even deſtroy the neighbouring parts. In the 


more advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe too, by the eroſion of 
blood-veſſels which occurs, conſiderable quantities of pure 
blood are ſometimes diſcharged. There is generally a 
burning heat complained of, all over the ſurface of the 
ulcer, and an increaſe of the ſhooting lancinating pains, 
which were much complained of before the ulcer was 


formed. The appearances of theſe ulcers are ſo various 
| P 5 


that it is, perhaps, impoſſible for any deſcription to take 
them all in. Some have fungous excreſcences about their 
edges reſembling cauliflowers, or ſtrawberries; others 
have none. When the cancer is ulcerated, the following 
have been extolled. . 

RN Ungu. ſaturn. cum duplici quantitate ceræ albæ 
paratum & ceratum. 

R Pulv. e ceruſſ. C. mucilag. gum. arab. aa 3 ij. ce- 
ruſſæ acetatæ. Di. probe contritis in mortario marmoreo 
adde ſenſim aq. calcis & roſar. aa 3 vj. f. lotio. 

After gently cleanſing the ulcer, waſh it with the lotion 
juſt warmed, then covering it with dry lint, or lint moiſt- 
ened in the lotion; lay over the whole a plaſter ſpread. 
with the cerate, which may extend ſomewhat over the 
edges of the ſore. | 


In general, that which is the eaſieſt is the beſt, and 
often a cerate of oil and wax is preferred. 


A mixture of vinegar, with twenty times its quantity 

of water, is ſometimes of excellent ule. 8 5 | 
Goulard commends his ſaturine preparations. 
Tar-water, both inwardly and outwardly, hath been 

attended with conſiderable advantage, and particularly 


when the diſorder appeared at or about the ceſſation of | 


ammoniacale internally; it may be given three times 
day, beginning with ten grains made into two pills, and 
increaſe the doſe as far as the ſtomach will bear it. 

In the fourth volume of the Edinburgh Medical Com. 
mentaries, is an extract from a publication by Dr. Le 
Febure, a French phyſician, by which it appears, that 
the internal uſe of arſenic is frequently effectual in curing 
cancers, He lays, that in fome inſtances the cancerous 
virus is alkaleſcent, and in others it is aceſcent. Hi 
NN method of adminiſtering this medicine is as fol 
ows : 

R Arſen. alb. gr. iv. f. ſolutio in aq. font. diſtil. 
hujus ſolutio detur cochl. magn. cum lact. vaccin. coct!, 
magn. & ſyr. e mecon. 3 ſs. mane jejuno. 

The arſenic is directed to be of a clear, white, ſhining 
appearance, and in ſmall cryſtals; and every morning 
that the doſe is taken, the patient muſt not take any thing 
after it during one hour. This courſe muſt be continued 
eight days, after which a doſe is to be taken in the fant 
manner, twice every day; the firſt in the morning, the 
laſt about eight at night. At the end of a fortnighh 
three doſes are to be given in a day; the third being tak 
about mid-day. Thus, women of weakly conſtitution 
may continue until a cure is completed. But with an 
adult of a good conſtitution, the doſe may be augmented 
by degrees, every eight days, till he takes ſix table po- 
fuls of the ſolution every day; two table ſpoonfuls beit 
taken for each dofe, with as much milk, and hall an 
ounce of the ſyrup of poppies. For children, tea-[p9W3 
muſt be uſed, and the doſe ſhould, on no account, exc& 
three of theſe, with a proportionable quantity of the ſſtuf 
But, beſides that, the ſolution of the arſenic is thus to d. 
increaſed to a certain height, in point of quantitſ, 1 
wn, 0 is alſo to be augmented. Six grains of am 
may be diſſolved in the ſecond bottle of the ſolutiom ® 
eight in the third. But, beyond this, Dr. Le ken 
thinks it unadviſeable to proceed. In general, le a 
ſix bottles of the ſolution is ſufficient for the cure © 7 
open cancer; in one caſe, however, eight were nec, 
ſary. He aſlerts, that this method is never attended V 
any ill accidents; and adds, that the arſenic does my 
in any certain manner upon the ſecretions. . A ps 1 
compounded of manna, rhubarb, and ſal ſeignette, gh 
be given every eight or twelve days. Whey, with ts the 
grains of nitre to the bottle, or a weak decoction o. , 
roots of marſhmallows, with the ſame quantity 1 
may be given for common drink. The belly is to 11 
open by injections of whey, bran-water, or pute 


ke menſtrual diſcharge. 


4 
with the addition ook emollient herbs, if necefſa) 5 


s With reſpect to regimen, it is directed to 
RE wine, and ec rad Broths, made 
ith a little beef, veal, or chicken, are proper. Broiled, 
. {ted or boiled meat, ought to be taken in ſmall quanti- 
5 Spinnage, lettuce, ſuccory, or ſorrel, may be given 
Tr advantage. Ripe fruit is not to be forbid. Rice 
her? and milk in different forms, are a very proper part 
"of diet. The doctor has ſometimes been obliged to give 
| the bark, and to open an iſſue, when the humours where 

either very alkaleſcent, or in very great quantity. He 
conſiders an iſſue as uſeful in every caſe. W en the 
ulcer is cicatrized, he recommends cold or warm mineral 
waters, according to the circumſtances of the patient, with 
a view of completing the cure, or where theſe cannot be 
| had, he gives artificial ones. Beſides this treatment by in- 
| ternal medicines, the method of dreſſing the ulcer becomes 
| alſo an object of attention. If the tumor benot ulcerated, 
he directs it to be waſhed with a ſolution of arſenic, hay- 
| ing eight grains in a pint of water. After waſhing 
| with this ſolution, apply the following cataplaſm; 
| take of carrot-Juice, one pound; of acetated ceruſs, 
half en ounce; of arſenic diſſolved in diſtilled vinegar, half 
| an ounce; of liquid laudanum, a dram and a half; form the | 
| whole into a maſs of a proper conſiſtence with as much 
E rowdered hemlock as is neceſſary. With part of this 
| cataylaſm the tumor is to be covered to a tolerable thick- 
neſs, and the whole kept up with the common plaſter. If 
the cancer be ulcerated, it is adviſed that the ichorous ſe- 
| rofity be taken away at each dreſſing, by means of dry lint. 
Ine ulcer is then to be fomented with the arſenical ſolu- 
ron, having the chill taken off it, and about one third of 
| red wine added to it. If the ſore be of a very bad kind, 
it is adviſed that the arſenic be diflolved in a decoction of 
W bark, for fomenting the ulcer. Afterwards the cataplaſm 
mentioned above, and the plaſter are to be applied. This 
treatment muſt be renewed every twelve hours. 
cad II. vol. i. of the Medical Commentaries of Edinburgh, 
| a ſolution of arſenic is given in drops, in intermittent 
complaints; which may alſo be adminiſtered in this in the 
| ſame manner, gradually increaſing the doſe ; as much as the 
| habit will bear, with equal efficacy and more elegance. 
Mir. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 299, &c. 
| obſerves, that cancers are moſt frequently in the lips in 
men, and the breaſts in women. 
| caſes are operated upon, the greater is the chance of the 
extirpation proving effectual, and vice verſa. In general 
| cancers are a local complaint at their beginning, and 
{ ſhould be extirpated, the earlier the better, before the 
formation of matter. When the complaint is on the 
| breaſt, although part of it only may be affected, the whole 
| ſhould be always taken off. But, although it be proper to 
| extirpate every part that is really diſeaſed, none of the 
external teguments ſhould be ever unneceſſarily deſtroyed, 
nor ſnould more of them be taken away than is requiſite. 
| & little before the ſore heals up, an iſſue ſhould be intro- 
Wuced, fo as to diſcharge freely before the cicatrix is form- 
ed. If ſcirrhous or cancerous diſorders appear in ſeveral 
different parts, the removal of any or all of them, would 
not probably be effectual. If cancers adhere to another 
adjacent part, they rarely can be extirpated with ſafety; 
| 3 cancerous tumor may be attached to a circumjacent 
mulcle or tendon, and may admit of an operation: how- 
ever, much prudence is requiſite in attempting a deſperate 
Cle. See alſohis Surgery, vol. ii. 434, where he directs. 
o to amputate cancerous breaſts. | 
CANCER on the Face. Theſe are generally ſeated 
on the lips, noſe, or eye-lid. When they ulcerate, they 
re always attended with a hardneſs, which extends in 
| Proportion as that which formed the firſt tumor is de- 
oed by eroſion, and is always preceded by a change in 
r colour of the ſkin, which, before it indurates, turns 
cut _ in extirpating, all that is thus florid muſt be 
ee we) he, well as the part that is manifeſtly cancerous. 
"ag ran's Obſ. When a cancer on the lip becomes 
ally 225. it appears at firſt like a crack, and then gradu- 
is be my In extirpating cancerous lips, the operation 
het Aer Wee; as for the cure of the hare-lip. Mr. 
rat: ae crves that cancer in the cheek, which no ope- 
Acer, A © proceedsfrom a polypus. 
3 continuall pts e Inteſtines. In this caſe the patient 
ener 8 der, with an highly acrid and obſtinate 
tend Ph * corrodes all the parts it touches, and is 
with frequent convulſions, and ſixed Pains. 


3 
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In De- 


above, in the article CAN cER. 


The ſooner cancerous | 


CANCER in the Teſticle. The moſt powerſul means 
may be tried ; great advantage hath followed the internal 
and external uſe of hemlock, but caſtration is generally 
* but ſafeſt reſource. | 

ANCER in the Womb. This diſcaſe happens gene- 
rally about the time of the menſes diſappearing, but may 
approach at any other period of life. Women, who have 
been accuſtomed to a large diſcharge by their menſes, are 
more liable to cancers in this part than in any other, and 
the diſeaſe commonly begins when that diſcharge goes 
off, or when it diſappears. It is known by pains in the 
pelvis and womb, of the ſtretching, tearing kind, mixed 
with ſhooting pricking ones; indurations in the part, ſen- 
fible to the touch, a preceding immoderate diſcharge of 
the whites, reds, or both. Aetius deſcribes this caſe very 
well, and ſays that © there is a violent pain in the groins, 
upper part of the belly and loins, whilſt the parts origi- 
nally affected can hardly bear to be touched: but if the 
cancer is ulcerated, beſides the pain, hardneſs about the 
neck of the womb, there are ulcers with tumid, ſordid, 
and whitiſh lips, and from them a fœtid ſanies flows, &c.“ 
The diſcharge from theſe ulcers are very various, being 
ſometimes bloody, ſanious, or accompanied with ſloughs, 
8&c. If the indurations are not ulcerated the diſcharge is 
ſanious and acrid. In time the labia ſwell, and are œde- 
matous, and if, as ſometimes happens, the inguinal gland 
is obſtructed, the cxdema extends along the thigh. 

In this unhappy caſe, beſides the general methods, a 
cloſe adherence to the extract. cicut. muſt be infiſted on 
beginning with a ſmall doſe and increaſing it gradually, 
gr. x. ter die vel ſæpius. This moderates the pains better 
than opium. | 

Mr. Juſtamond is very ſanguine in his expectations of 
a cure {rom the uſe of the hemlock bath; and the ferrum 
ammonaacale, as above directed. See CANCER. 

Dr. Le Febure recommends, in caſe of cancerous ulcers 
in the womb, that injections ſhould be frequently thrown 
up, of a decCtion of carrots and hemlock, having four 
grains of opium, and as much arſenic, diſſolved in every 
pint of it: ſee his general method of cure with arſenic _ 

When in the bone or 
place, the amputation of 


; 


bones of a limb a cancer takes 
that limb will be neceſſary. 

The peculiar advantages of Mr. Fearon's mode of ex- 
ciſion of the breaſt, and his after-treatment, merit atten- 
tion; and are conducted as follows. | 

The patient being ſeated conveniently, with her head 
ſupported upon a pillow, by an aſſiſtant behind, and her 
arms held by one on each ſide, the furgeon makes a hori- 
zontal inciſion, in the direction of the ribs, a little below 
the nipple, the aſſiſtants then draw the teguments as far 
aſunder as poſſible, and preſs thelr fingers on the bleeding 
arteries, whilſt the ſurgeon is diſſecting the diſeaſed maſs 
from the ſkin above, and the peCtoral muſcle or parts be- 
low: after which, the wound being carefully examined, 
every ſmall indurated or thickened part 1s to 2 removed. 

The hzmorrhage by this time generally ceaſes ; but if 
an artery ſtill bleeds en, it muſt be ſecured by means 
of the tenaculum and ligature, the ends of which are left 
a proper length out of the wound. The whole is then 
ſpunged clean, and the parts and edges of the wound are 
laid in even and perfect contact, and retained ſo by two, 
three, or more ſutures of the interrupted kind, according 
to the extent of the wound, and by the applications of 


{ lips of adheſive plaſter, in the intermediate ſpaces, acroſs 


the line of inciſion. 

About the third or fourth day the ſerous diſcharge ap- 
pears through the bandages, and the flips of plaſter grow 
looſe and require to be removed: the ſtiiches in the tegu- 
ments are then to be divided with a pair of ſciſſars. The 
inciſion is afterwards dreſſed daily with ſmall flips of lint, 
ſpread thin with a mild cerate, made of the pureſt oil and 
wax. The ligatures by which the arteries are ſecured, 
are gently tugged every day after the firſt inflammation 
is abated, and drawn away in due time for the ſecondary 
union, or what is termed adheſive inflammation, to take 
place. The cure is greatly accelerated by 1 
ſupporting the edges with a few flips of adheſive plaſ- 
ter. 1 

When the ſkin is ulcerated or diſeaſed, a ſecond inciſi- 
on is made in as ſtrait a line as the incluſion of the diſeaſ- 
ed part will admit, down to the extremity of the firſt; 


and the edges, &c. are brought together in the ſame man 
ner 


natural colour, and the nipple is drawn in, 


CAN 


ner as in the firſt inciſion. The incifion is to be made 
below the nipple, becauſe the natural poſition of 
the part more readily aſſiſts the union, and the breaſt is 
leſs ſubject to deformity. | 
Thus the cure is generally completed in a fortnight or 
three weeks; nay ſometimes in as many days as weeks, 


where the ſuppurative proceſs has been allowed to take 


* 


lace. 
l A large thick ſoft compreſs made of linen, which has 
been in uſe, is to be applied after each mode of drefling, 
and a linen, or rather a flannel roller, about five inches 
broad, and ſix or eight yards long, bound gently tight 
over all. The arm on the affected ſide is to be-ſupported 
in the flexed poſition, by a handkerchief tied round the 
neck. See Fearon on Cancers. : 

Pity it is, that in this diſeaſe, the opportunity of pro- 
curing relief is ſo little minded, and often loſt ! The 
following hints, if duly attended to, may ſerve to ſhorten 
the progreſs of an evil, which, if neglected, muſt be pro- 
ductive of the worſt conſequences. : 

I. In its infant ſtate, when the tumor is round, 
ſmooth, and not hard to the touch, the diſeaſe often yields 
to an alterative courſe. 5 

2. When the humour is become large, round, ſmooth, 
and in ſome degree indurated, it /e/dom gives way to ſuch 
mode of treatment. 

3. When the humour is hard and unequal, and at- 
tended with pricking pain, it ſcarccly ever admits of relief 
from ſuch means; and I believe never, when it has at- 
tained what may be conſidered as a fourth ſtage ; that 1s, 
when the tumor is of a ſtoney hardneſs, and very un- 
equal, attended with acute ſhooting pains. In this latter 
ſtage of the diſorder, when the breaſt begins to loſe its 

che knife ſhould 
be fubmitted to without heſitation; and indeed, from duly 
conſidering the progreſs of the diſeaſe, as ſpecified in the 
above hints, I am convinced that the eafieſt, ſafeſt, and 
moſt proper periods for extirpation, are in the ſecond and 
third ſtages. See London Medical Journal. vol. v. 

72 | 

£ See Le Dran's Operations, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms ; 
Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. 81, &c. and 338, &c. Lond. Med. 
Tranſ. vol. i. 75. Gooch's Med. Obſ. vol. iii. Hill on 
Cancers. Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 299. Juſtamond 
on Cancers. Bell's Surgery, ii. 434. Pearſon's Principles 
of Surgery vol. i. 209, &c. White's Surgery, 52. 

CANCORUM MUNDITORUM. Chimney /weeper*s 
Cancer. See SCROTUM in TESTIS DEGENS. See CAN - 
CELLUS. | | 

CANCER Oss1s. See SPINA VENTOSA. 

CANCHRY, or CancHRys. See CACHRYS. 

CANCINPERICON. Hot Horsz DUNG. 

CANCRENA. Paracelſus uſes this word inſtead of 
gangræna. | | 

CANCRUM ORIS. Canker of the Mouth, called alſo, 
Aphthe ſerpentes, Libroſulcrum, Gangrenæ oris. Gangrene 
ſcorbutique des Genevies. It is a deep, foul, irregular, 
fetid ulcer, with jagged edges, which appears upon the 
inſide of the lips and cheeks; and is attended with a copi- 
ous flow of offenlive ſaliva, 

This diſeaſe is ſeldom ſeen in adults, but it moſt com- 
monly attacks children. When the ulceration begins at 
the inner part of the lip, it exhibits a deep narrow ſulcat- 
ed appearance, and quickly ſpreads along the inſide of 
the cheek, which becomes hard, and tumefied externally. 
The gums are very frequently affected, the teeth are ge- 
nerally looſe and diſeaſed ; matter is often found in the 
ſockets, and abſceſſes ſometimes burſt externally through 
the cheek, the lip, or a little below the maxilla inferior : 
And it is not uncommon to ſee an exfoliation of the alve- 
olar proceſſes, or even of the greater part of the lower 
jaw. Among the children of poor people, where this 
diſeaſe is often neglected or miſmanaged at the beginning, 


A gangrene will ſometimes ſupervene. 


In order to the cure, it will be proper, to remove an 
diſeaſed teeth, bones, &c. if poſſible ; to preſcribe a milk 
and vegetable diet, and to allow a prudent uſe of ferment- 
ed liquors ; to give the Peruvian bark, ſarſaparilla, elm 
bark, and mineral acids. 

External applications may be preparations of copper : 
a diluted mineral acid: burnt allum : ' decoction of 
bark, with vitriol, or borax : tincture of myrrh, &c. 

See Pearſon's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. p. 262. 
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| CANCRORUM LAPIDES. See OcuLr cavchg. 
RUM. 

CANDELA. A CanDLE, If the flame is unſtea 
it hurts the eyes, and this fault is owing to the wick not 
being duly twiſted, or dry enough when it received th 
tallow, or from bad tallow; alſo from an improper ſort a 
mixtures in the wick. _ | 
Exhalations from candles, are ſalutary or hurtful ace, 
ding to the materials they are formed of. Old tallow 
often ſends off bad fumes ; wax, though white, create, 
the head-ach, and often hurts weak lungs ; hogs fat z 
very offenſive ; beef tallow alone is not good; that g 
ſheep. afford the beſt. | | 

CANDELA FUMALIS, or candela proſuſſitu odory 
called alfo tæda and avicula Cypria. Theſe are made gf 
odoriferous powders, mixed with onc third or more g 
the charcoal of willows or lime-tree, and reduced to 
conſiſtence with turpentine, laudanum, & c. Reſinouz 
ſubſtances alone, mixed up with balſamics, will do, they 
give out a grateful odour, purify the air, and excite the 
ipirits. They are alſo, from their form, called bacil/;, aud 
maſſe ad forngcem, becauſe they are uſually applied to , 
hot grate or chimney, to diffuſe their ſmell without light. 
ing them. See ChomePs Dict. conomique, fur thi 
[called CEREA, medicatea. See BOUGIE. = ARBok, il. e. 
KAREL KANDEL. IN DICA. A ſpecies of Kanpz,, 
—— REGIa CANDELARIA. See VERBASCUM. 

CANDIDA TERRA. Topacco-PIyE CLay, 

CANDIDUM OVI. See ALBUMEN Ovi. 

CANDOU PURCHASIL ArBor MarLpivensys, 

A tree that much reſembles the cork-tree, as to its 
wood, and of the height of the walnut-tree. The truck 
is fungous, lighter than cork, the bark whitiſh, it bear 
no fruit. Rain Hiſt. 

CANDUM. SUGAR-CANDY. | 

CANELA. A word uſed by the ancients for Cixxz. 
MON, or rather CAssIA. | 

CANELLA. See CINNAMOMUM. 

CANELLA ALBA, called allo cinnamomum albun, 
five canella tubis minoribus alba, caſſia lignea Famaicer, 
canella cubana, canella Malabariea, aromaticum lignum, at 
maticus cortex, caminga canella alabariea, cara! 
ſauvis edoris, &c. cortex Winteranus ſpurius, caſtus coriiciſuy 
gingiberis amaritudo, arbor jucadice, and WILD CINNAMON 
TREE. | 

Dr. Brown, in his Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica, calls 
the tree laurus fol. enerviis, and adds to this Lin. Sp. Pl. 
Weſton, in his Univerſal Botaniſt, copies it from another 
{edition of Linnæus, and ſays, Minterand canella, or Hir 
terana Famaicenſis, foliis enerviis obovatis obtuſis nitidis 
racemis, terminalibus, cortice piperis modo acti, fructu 
viridi calyſculato racemoſo. 

The bark of this tree is commonly, but falſly, calle 
cortex Minteranus, It is a large tree, whoſe bark conſils 
of two parts, an outward and an inward ; the outer b 
as thin as a milled ſhilling, of an aſh grey colour, wit 
whiter ſpots here and there, and ſeveral ſhallow furrovs 
of a darker colour, running variouſly through it; the take 


namon, being as thick as a milled crown piece, {moot 
of a whiter colour than the outward, and of a more bit 
ing and aromatic taſte, reſembling that of cloves, aud not 
glutinous when chewed, but dry, and crumbling betve! 
the teeth. Some call it the Weſt Indian cinnamon-t* 
It grows in Jamaica, Antigua, and other of the 05 
ribbee Iſlands. The bark is the chief part in ue, . 
poor natives uſe it in the place of all other ſpices, ® 
virtues though ſimilar are very weak. It is ſold in Eng- 
land for the cort. Winter. for its virtues are the ſame. 3 
yields a heavy oil, which when mixed with a little mg 
cloves, is fold for it; and Dr. Brown adds, the adulter 
is no prejudice to the oil of cloves. See Millers a ; 
Off. and Dr. Brown's Natural Hiſtory of Jamaica. bo 
that called CAN A. See CANELLA ALBA, and yy 
LIGNEA, — CUURD0. TRUE CINNAMON TREE. 5 
CINNAMOMUM. —— JAVANENSIS MALAVARICH | 
FoLIluu, and CANELLA ALBA. —— MALABARICA * 
CANELLA ALBA.—8VvLVESTRIS MALABARICA. 
FoLIUM.—— ZEYLANICA, The TRUE CINNAMON 
See CINNAMOMUM. w 
CANELLIFERA MALABARICA. The Co 1 
LIGNEA TREE. See CASSIA LION EA. — ZEYLAN 
The TRUE INN AMON-TREE. CANICE 


TREE» 


is aromatic. The inner bark is thicker than that ot ct 
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WW from canis, 
3 panis canicaceus, 
CANICIDIUM. A diſſection of living dogs. 05 
= CANICULARIS. Dos-pays. This is the time 
hen the canicula, or dog-ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; 
they begin about the middle of July, or ſomewhat later, 
nnd end about the latter end of Auguſt, or beginning of 
Ledtember. In ſome countries they ſtlll maintain the 
opinion, that bleeding, purging, and other means of relief, 
re not efficacious in this ſeaſon, becauſe of the great heat 
nnd unuſual languor of the patient; but if they conſider- 
i ed that the heat rarifies the blood, and occaſions a ſort 
Jol plethora which oppreſſes, and that taking away blood 
W (ons this plethora, and takes off this languor, which 
ns cauſed by oppreffion or diſtenſion, ſurely there no- 
bons would be diſcarded. | | 
| CANINA APPETENTIA, FAuks. See Boulimvs. 
= ___Prassica. See MERCURIALIS SYLVESTRIS,—— 
| 1ingua. See CYNOGLOSSUM. ——MALUs. See Max- 
pn ACORA.— RABIES. See HYDROPHOBIA. 
E CANINI DENTES, called alfo columellares dentes. 
W The teeth betwixt the inciſores and the grinders, of which 
dere are one in each fide, both in the upper and lower 
5 jaw. See DE Ns. ; : 2 Woh | : 
ur. John Hunter, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Hu- 
man Teeth, names theſe cſpidati, becauſe though made 
ſome what like the inciſores, they have the two ſides of 
W the cage ſloped off to a point, and this point is very ſharp. 
heir fangs are longer than thoſe of the inciſores, and 
W therefore, from their fangs being ſuppoſed to extend the 
W ercateſt part of the way to the eye, they have been called 
WE the £ve-TEETH. The cuſpidatus on each fide of each jaw, 
ſtands next to the inciſores. Their uſe ſeems to be to hold 
We what is caught or taken. In Varro, and Pliny, they are 
called clumellares. | 
= Cavixt MINOREs. The muſc. inciſorii laterales, 
W ſometimes ſend a few fibres to the mulculi canini, which 
Window gives the above name to. Musc. Winſlow 
gays that each of the two muſc. canini are fixed above the 
ſocket of the dens canini, and terminate in the arch of 
W the orbicularis labiorum. | 
= CANINANA. A ſerpent in America is thus called: 
tis about two feet long, with a green back and a yellow. 
belly. It hath its name from its creeping after men, and 
E permitting itfelf to be handled by them like a dog. 
= CANINUS SENTIS. See CyNosBATos. 
{ CANIRAM, called alſo malus Malabarica. It is a 
lige tree, bearing a ſmooth gold-coloured apple, whoſe 
Pup is white and mucilaginous : this fruit is remarkably 
Witter, and ſo is its ſeeds, and indeed the whole tree. 
le root is cathartic, the bark reſtringent. Raii Hlſt. 
See alſo Nux vouic A. N 
CANIRUBUS. See CYNOSBATOS. 8 
CANIS. A Doc. The Latins call the whelp catulus 
Land catcllus. Gloves made of dogs ſkins are worn in 
Plummer to keep the ſkin ſmooth and cool. The external 
r of theſe ſkins is ſmooth, as is common with po- 
4 8 badies, reflect the heat back again. The white 
Fung of this animal was formerly in eſteem under the 
Fame of album Grecum, but is not now uſed, which ſee. 


o 


CANIS. A name of the frænum, by which the pre- 
Puce is tied to the glans. 5 c 
Is ARcHARIAS. The AVHITE SHARK, or 


ROUND FISH; 


3 7 marinus. It Is found in the Mediterrane- 
3 : 15 in the main ocean. ——-INTERFECTOR. See 
0 Dun A BEAVER. See CASTOR. 
| CANNA. 8 Greyneſs of the hairs, or grey-headed. 
N 5 ce ARUNDO TABAXIFERA. 
1 2OMISTICA MAJOR CRURIS, and canna 
From itz ee the tibia. This name was given it 
Xn erg to an old muſical inſtrument. See 
22 — at called FISTULA, ſee CASSIA FISs- 
Na — ng Sce Ax UN Do INDICA, and CA- 
1 NDICA RADICE ALBA. 
bf the Þ HARMACA, 
Cave, Which fee. 
"NNABINA, See ACMELLA. 
3 f BASTARD HEMP. 
liſts of a e 


MINOR CRURIS. A name 
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ANC. Coarſe meal was anciently thus called, 
a dog, becauſe it was food for dogs. Hence 

very coarſe bread. | 

ANICIDA. See ACONITUM. 


called alſo lamia, canis Ariſtoteli, canis Ga- 


See SAGITTA- 


plant whoſe. flowers have no petals, but 
ber of threads, and are barren ; for the 


C AN 


ſeeds are produced on female plarits, which have no vil 
ible flower, but membranaceous ſeed-veſſels that ins 
cloſe triangular ſeeds, which are, for the moſt part ob- 


or: | 
here are two ſpecies. Boerhaave mentions three 
more under the name of cannabina: 
CANNABINA AQUATICA. See BIDENS. 
CANNABINU See EUPATORIUM. 
CANNABIS. Heme, or SEED-BEARING HEMP. It is 
the cannabis ſativa, Linn. It is a tall annual herb with 
digitated leaves, cultivated in fields, on account of the 
mechanic uſes of its tough rind. Some of the plants 
called male, produce flowers compoſed of a yellowith ſta- 
mina ſet in five-leaved cups; others, called female, pro- 
duce ſeeds, moderately large, covered with a ſhining dark 
grey-coloured ſhell, under which is lodged a white kernel. 
This plant hat“ a rank ſmell of the narcotic kind, 
which is ſuppoſed to injure the health; the. eMuvia of the 
freſh herb is ſaid to weaken the eyes and affect the head, 
and the water in which the herb hath been ſteeped for fa- 
cilitating the ſeparation of the tough rind, is thought to 
be a violent and ſudden poiſon ; but perhaps the deleteri- 
ous quality of this water may be chiefly from the putre- 
faction of ſome part of the hemp which remains in it. 
'The leaves of an Oriental hemp, called bang or bangue, 
and by the Egyptians aſſis, are ſaid to be uſed in the eaſt- 
ern countries as a narcotic and aphrodiſiac. _ 
'The faint ſmell of the ſeeds goes off in keeping ; their 
taſte is unctuous and ſweetiſh, accompanied with a {light 
warmth. On expreffion they yield much inſipid oil, 
which unites with water by trituration, into an emulſion. 
Decoctions of them in milk are commended in coughs, 
heat of urine, &c. in which caſes their uſe depends on 
their emollient and demulcent qualities. Miller's Bot. 
On: -- | 
CANNABIS INDICA PEREGRINA. See BAnGUE; 
_ CANNACORUS. The INDIAN REED; allo called 
arundo Indica florida; arundo 1ndica latifolia 3 curcumay 
harundo floridacalamacorus, and canna 1ndica. 1 
It ſends forth feveral ſtalks about four feet high, as 
thick as a finger, and jointed at intervals ; the leaves are 
broad, large, fibrous, pointed at the extremities, and of a 
pale green colour. The flower is of a red colour, and 
grows on the top : it is ſhaped like that of the gladiolus ; 
before it 1s perfectly open it reſembles a crab, whence 
ſome have named it the crab-flower. It grows only in 
warm places. Its leaves are wrapped about the gum 
elemi. . 
Miller takes notice of ſive ſpecies. 
CANNADELLA. See CHANNA. | | 
CANNULA. A diminutive of canna ; alſo a name 
for ſeveral inſtruments in ſurgery . they are tubes of dif- 
ferent ſhapes and ſizes; introduced into openings for 
the conveyance of a fluid from the part. | 
CANNUTUM. A REED or CANE, | 
CANONIAL. Hippocrates in his book de Aer. &c. 
calls thoſe perſons thus, who have ſtraight and not pro- 
minent bellies. He would intimate that they are diſpoted 
as it were by a ſtraight rule. 
CANOPICON. 
a ſort of SPUR GE. | 
CANOPITE. The name of a collyrium mentioned by 
Celſus. 8 
CANOPUM. In P. Ægineta it is both the flower and 
the bark of the elder- tree. | 
CANSCHENA-POU. A ſpecies of mandaru. See 
MANDARU. | 
CANSJAVA. See BANGUE. | 
CANT. An abbreviation of Cantabrigia. 
CANTABRICA. Pliny ſays it is an herb that was 
diſcovered in the time of Auguſtus, in the country of the 
Cantabri, in Spain, whence its name. It is called laven- 
der-leaved bind-weed.' See ConvoLyULus MINOR. 
CANTABRUM. In Cœl. Aurelianus ſignifies BRAN. 
CANTACON. GARDEN-SAFFRON: 
CANTARA. The plant that bears St. Ignatius's 


A name in Dioſcorides for ptyuſa, 


bean. | | 

CANTARELLI. May worms. They are reckoned 
a ſpecies of beetles of the unctuous ſort, becauſe when 
touched, they emit an unctuous, acrid, ſtrong- ſcented li- 
quor. 


CANTHARI FIGULINI. An earthern cucurbit. 


See CucuRmiTa. 
| 3 C CANTHARIDES, 


duſt. Newmann ſays, that after long keeping they fall 


and this is when they are obſtructed with ſloughs, and 


_ caſes, where much filth hath fallen on the genitals, the 
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the beſt preparation for interna] ute is the tincture. New- 


CAN 


CANTHARIDES, alſo called FaEncn FLIES, Muſce 
Hiſpanice, SPANISH FLIES, cantharis major. Meloe- 
veſicatorius, alatus viridiſſimus nitens, antennis nigris. 
Linn. They were formerly brought only from Spain, 
whence they were called Spaniſb fires 3 but they are met 
with in France, Italy, ſome parts of Germany, and other 
countries. Newmann ſays that they are found chiefly 
in the ſpring, ſeaſon, and on poplar and aſh-trees. ; 

They are an inſect of the beetle kind, known by their 
ſhining” golden green colour, which is alſo of a bluith caſt. 
They have a ſtrong and ſickly ſmell; when taſted they 
make no impreſſion on the tongue at firſt, but preſently 
an acrimony and pitehy flavour is perceived. 

The largeſt and beſt are brought from Italy; they 
ſhould be choſen freſnh- coloured, entire, and free from 


into a grey brown powder, and in this ſtate are unfit for 
uſe, their intrinſic qualities periſhing with their external 
form. 

It has been thought that they peculiarly affect the 
kidneys and urinary paſſages, proving diuretic z though 
whether they affeck the former it is much doubted, if 
we can believe the evidence of Dr. C. Smith, and Dr. 
Cullen, notwithſtanding WERLHOF gives a remark- 
able inſtance of the diuretic powers of cantharides; and 
tells us, he had frequently experienced the ſame in, dropſy 
and other diſeaſes. He gave a grain of the powder in a 
doſe, and repeated this eyery four hours, and it was only 
after the third doſe, aſter a ſuppreſſion of urine of many 
days ſtanding that it began to yield: ſtill Werlhof diſconti- 
nued the uſe of cantharides in dropſy, and other diſeaſes. 
Externally they are cauſtic, and are uſed to raiſe bliſters, 
for which end Aretæus firſt rubbed them on the head. 
When they are applied to the ſkin, the heat and motion 
of what perſpires, ſet them in action, whereby they 
penetrate it, and fo ſtimulate the fibres as to bring on a 
flux of fluid that raiſes up the cuticula, through which it 
cannot paſs, into a bliſter. They produce a more plenti- 
ful diſcharge of ſerum than any of the vegetable acrids. 
They alſo deſtroy ſungous fleſh. Internally their efficacy 
is truly valuable, when ſkilfully managed. The caſe 
where their internal uſe is moſt neceſſary, and moſt ſafe 
3s, when they are wanted to ſcour the urinary paſſages, 


ſuch viſcidities, as are apt to be waſhed off from the ulcer- 
ated parts; this happens moſt in women. In venereal 


tincture is very uſeful. They are commended in gravel, 
leproſies, and virulent gonorrhceas, the fluor albus, ulcers 


in the bladder, uterus, and kidneys. The phlegmatic may 


take them without much caution, but the hot and bilious 


require them mixt with proper correctors. Their uſe in P 


cutaneous diſorders has ſometimes been ſucceſsful. 
Cullen's Mat. Medica, &c. 

In caſes of ſtone in the kidneys, fits of gravel, ſtone in 
the bladder, ſome cedematous caſes, and ſometimes in 
pregnant women, their uſe is not to be admitted 

However uſed, they are apt to produce a ſtrangury, and 
inflammation of the urinary paſſages; to prevent which, 
when bliſters are applied, ſome rub 9 i. or D ij. of cam- 
plior in fine powder, on the ſurface of the plaſter; but 
this requires alſo the aſſiſtance of nitre, oily drinks, ſoap 
pills, &. Waſhing the bliſtered part when dreſſed, with 
warm milk, greatly relieves theſe ſymptoms. When im- 
prudently taken into the ſtomach, they cauſe great heat, 
inflammation, bloody urine, a dribbling heat and withal, a 
priapiim, thirſt, and a cadaverous breath, &c. in which 
caſes give nitre, camphor, mucilage of gum arabic, and 
acids; ſimple oxymel is of excellent uſe as an antidote. 
Sometimes bliſters laid to the thighs, or calves of the legs, 
haye produced a gangrene, becauſe a flux of humours is 
very eafily invited to theſe parts; therefore ſhould not be 
applied to them when they are œdematous, but rather to 

he infide of the arms, wriſts, nape of the neck or head. 

A doſe of the powder may be from half a grain to fix 
grains; and of the tincture from five to fifty drops, twice 
a day. By beginning with a ſmall doſe, and gradually 
increaſing it, a much larger quantity may be taken. 

The powdered fires, the ſpirituous extract, or the 
watery one, applied to the ſcin, all bliſter it equally ; but 


mann ſays, chat milk and oil are the beſt correctors. 
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To the {trained liquor add the ointment of yellow ref, 


—— — 


Their active part is a reſinous matter, ſimilar to ve et. 
able reſin. Some ſay that their efficacy is from an acrid 
ſalt; but as Newmann well obſerves, their practice con. 
tradicts their theory, for they uſe ſpirit for making the 
tincture, and water is the proper menſtruum for ſalts. 

Water, proof ſpirit, and rectified ſpirit, all take up te 
active part of cantharides equally; but it does not rig. 
with any of them in diſtillation. The reſiduum, aſter 
digeſting the flies in water or ſpirit, does not in the leg 
bliſter or inflame the ſkin. 


The London College directs the following preparations. 


Tinctura Cantharidis. Tincture of SPANISH Fes, 


Take of cantharides bruiſed, two drams; of cochineal 
half a dram; of proof ſpirit of wine, a pint and a hall: 
digeſt and ſtrain for eight days. 
This tincture may ſtand a week to digeſt, without heit, 
and then be uſed : it contains all the virtue of the fh. 
The doſe may be from x. to l. drops twice a day. Tuo 
or three drops may be added to each doſe, according az 
the patient can bear them. Some add balſams, Kc. in 
making this tincture, and then commend it as more yſe. 
ful when the kidneys, womb, or bladder are ulcerated, or 
the urethra is corroded ; but whatever additions may be 
thought of, they are beſt joined extemporancouſſy, or in- 
terpoſed by themſelves at proper intervals. The diuretie 
power of the flies is much improved by the addition of 
ſps. ætheris nitroſi, and they may be thus adminiſleted, 
R Tinct. canthar. 3 ii. ſpt. æther. nitroſi, 7 iii. ting, 
opii, 3 i. m. cap. gut. 40 bis die. 


Unguentum Cantharidis. Ointment of SPANISH FLits 
- formally Unguentum ad veficatoria. 


Take of Spaniſh flies, two ounces diſtilled water eight 
ounces; ointment of yellow reſin, eight ounces: boil the 
water with the Spaniſh flies to one half, and fri, 


Evaporate this mixture in a water bath, ſaturated with 
ſea ſalt to the thickneſs of an ointment. The uſe of this 
ointment is to dreſs bliſters with, that muſt be kept con- 
ſtantly open, for thus they are prevented from healing, 


Emplaſirum Veficatorium. Bliflering Plaſter. 
Now Emplaſtrum Cantharidis. Plafter of SPANISH FLIES, 


Take of Spaniſh flies, one pound in powder; plaſter 
of wax, two pounds; prepared hog's lard, half a pound; 
having melted the plaſter and lard, a little before they 
coagulate ſprinkle in the flies. Moſt ſkins are foftencd 
by bathing them with warm vinegar, and if a blutering 
plaſter is applied immediately after, in ſome inſtances l 
roduces a ſpeedier effect. Complaints have been chen 
made of the failure of bliſters, which have ariſcn n 
neglect or ignorance z the apothecary, therefore, ſhould 
be careful to have the flies good, freſh powdered, that 
powder very fine, and that the plaſter be ncither vnde 
in too great quantity at once, nor ſpread with too det 
ſpatula. 


Ceratum Cantharidis. Cerate of SPANISH FLY. 


Take of the cerate of ſperma ceti, ſoftened by bh 
fix drams; Spaniſh flies, reduced to a fine powder die 
dram, mix. Ph. Lond. 1788. | 

In cafes where the common bliſtering plaiters t 
thought to be too active, Dr. Percival commends the fol 


lowing compoſition and manner of application. It nf 
be called, 


Empl. Veſicator. Mitius. 


R Empl. veſicat. Ph. Lond. p. i. vel ij. empl. | 
mach. p. i. vel. ij. camphor in ſpt. vin. folut. 5 1 
15 m. : armed 

If a plaſter of this compoſition be moderately VI". 
before the fire, then covered with a fine ſoft piece of " 
lin, it will occaſion much leſs irritation than the Vo | 
ones, produce no ſtrangury, or but in a flight debe of 
when to be removed will ſeparate from the {kin Wor a 
facility. Nor will this covering prevent its velicatIne,, 
fects. Hence bliſters may thus be applied when _ 
is diſpoſed to eryſipelatous inflammation from i "oY 
ſenſibility, or when the evacuating power is Wante 
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aut the ſtimulus. Cant 
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Cantharides are principally uſed for bliſtering : this ar- | Coughs, both the hooping and other kinds, have their 
ticle will then be molt properly concluded by a few obſer- violence abated, and cure promoted by a proper uſe of 
1ations on the effects and uſes of bliſters. „ |bliſters, | 

Whether cantharides are applied externally or admini- | | Inflammation of the liver. One of its principal reme- 
| tered internally, ſimilar effe $ are produced; but yet it dies is a bliſter laid over the part affected. The ſame ad- 
is not agreed, with reſpect to bliſters, whether their action | vantage follows this pradice when inflammatory pains 
and mode of operation is directly on the ſkin, or by the are fixed in the ſtomach, inteſtines, &c. or when pain in 
| abſorption of their ſtimulating particles. However, ex- theſe parts have flatulency for their cauſe. | 

perience hath eſtabliſhed the uſe of bliſters in the follow- Diarrhœa. When this diſorder attends the meaſles, no 
hg caſes, vis. | remedy 1s equal to the application of a bliſter. 

In low nervous fevers, when the pulſe is languid, and Pyſentery. When the pain attendant on this diſorder 
ſpirits ſunk, the præcordia oppreſſed, the breathing dif- yields not to fomentations, a bliſter over the pained part 
fcult, or a delirium comes on. 1s the only reſource. | 

Ardent and inflammatory fevers, when, in their advanc- | Sciatica, Gout, and Rheumatiſm. The moſt eminent 
ed ſtate, the patient becomes languid, and poſſeſſed of | practitioners extol the uſe of bliſters, if applied to the 

ſymptoms that indicate the approach of an oppoſite diſ- | parts affected at a proper time. | | 
order, viz. the low or putrid kind: the vis vitæ muſt be Pregnant women require ſome caution, when bliſters 
| ſupported, and the finking powers rouſed by bliſters. In are propoſed ; but the milder plaſter above noticed, if ap- 
ſhort, in any fever, when a langour, a coma, or a violent phed as there directed, may be ſafely uſed when circum- 
ſpaſmodic pain in the head approaches, they mult be im- ſtances require it. 
| mediately uſed. | | HAnaſarcous Dropſies. The ſcarifying the legs may be 
Putrid fevers. The mild bliſtering plaſter above men- preferable ; yet, when the patient will not comply there- 

W tioned, may be applied as there directed, or where no with, the mild bliſter plaſter juſt mentioned may be ſafely 

particular reaſons demand ſuch caution, that of the Lond. | uſed, and with conſiderable advantage. 

Col. may be uſed, as a ſtimulus to the ſolids, to quicken | See Lewis's Mat. Med. Baglivi's Difſert. on the Uſe 
the circulation, and promote the ſecretions. and Abuſe of Bliſters. Percival's Eſſays Med. and Exp. 

| Small-pox. When the patient's habit is lax, the pulſe | edit. 2. p. 183, 248. | | 

| depreſſed, and the heat not ſuilicient, either during the] CANTHARIS. Major. See CANTHARIDES. 

| expulſion or the ſuppuration of the puſtules : when they] CANTHARUS. The BEETLE. See SCARABZUS. 

me of a bloody kind, and a delirium threatens or attends ; | Alſo the name of a fiſh, which by ſome uſed to be called 
| alſo when the ſwelling of the face is not likely to be duly | ScaRaBzus; formerly adminiſtered as food, though nor 

ſucceeded by that in the hands and feet. very agreeable on account of the looſeneſs, and humidity 

Apoplexy. Bliſters may be applied to the head, &c. | of its fleſh. Gaza calls this fiſh s8yARUs. 
| particularly in thoſe perſons in whom the vis vitæ is below | CANTHI, CAN THUSs. KaylS,, a primitive in the 
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what health requires. Greek. An angle of the eye. Anguli Oculi. The cavi- 
Carus and lethargy. Here bliſters are peculiarly indi- | ties at the extremities of the eye-lids, called the corners 
W cated. of the eyes; the greater canthus is next to the noſe ; the 
| Palſy, whether general or particular, though in the lat- | lefſer canthus lies towards the temples. „ 
ter their application is moſt efficacious. | CANTHUM. SUGAR-CANDY. | 
Incontinence of urine, if applied on the region of the] CANTIANUS PULVIS. The Counteſs of Kent's 
cos ſacrum. | | powder. It is made with the rad. contrayerv. coral. alb. 
Gutta ſerena, if laid on the forehead. cryſtal. ter. Lemn. ceruſ. ant. moſch. ambergriſ. & croc. 
& Tympanites, in which caſe, if the bowels are not al- | Anglic. | 55 
ready inflamed, bliſters may be applied on the belly. If cochineal be added, it is called pulv. cant. rub. 
= >cirrhous tumors of the conglobate glands of the neck, | If calcined toads be added, it is called p. cant. nigr. 
me relieved by the bliſters applied to the head. CANTION. An epithet for ſugar ; but in conjunction 
= vcirrhous tumors of the glands in the groin are diſperſed | with it is $8UG AR-CANDY. 
by bliſters on the thighs. CANTIUM, or CanTUM. A word uſed by the 


& White ſwellings. Thoſe tumors ſo called, that ſo fre- Greeks, to ſignify angulous, and is applied to cryſtallized 
| quently deſtroy the joints, and in the end the patient, is] SUGARS. 

in ſome inſtances, cured by an early application of bliſters | CANTUARIENSES AQUA. CANTERBURY WATERS. 

| upon them, | | At Canterbury, there are five wells, not far from each 

Convulfions and ſpaſms. Bliſters aſſiſt in relieving | other; they are ſtrongly impregnated with iron, ſulphur, 

| them almoſt univerſally by their ſtimulus, when applied | and fixed air, Their taſte is ſomewhat harſh and auſtere; 


on a part free from the diſorder. their ſmell is ferruginous and ſtrong of the ſulphur. 
Epilepſies, both idiopathic and ſympathetic, are often They are inferior to no mineral waters in England, in 
much relieved by bliſters. | moſt diſorders in the ſtomach, in aſthmas, catarrhs, rheu- 


| Aſthma, both the humoral and nervous kinds are mo-| matiſms, gouty complaints, the ſcuryy, jaundice, diſcaſes 

| erated by bliſters, and particularly by perpetual ones. of the ſkin, chloroſis, agues, &c. . | 
Spaſmodic pains in the bowels are relieved by applying | CANUM CERASA. DoG-CHERRIES. A ſpecies of 

bliſters on the part affected. | periclymenum. _ | | 

| Pains from inflammation, when the inflammatory dia-| CANUTUM, or CanxnuTum. The REED or CANE. 

| theſis prevails ſtrongly and uniformly through the ſyſtem, | CAOPOIBA BRASILIENSIBUS, called alſo Coa- 

nnd no one part is more affected than another, bliſters are | poiBa,- A large tree growing in Braſil, but of no known 


| hurtful; but when the head, lungs, or any particular part | uſe in medicine. Rai Hitt. 
is affected more than the reſt of the body, they are re-|] CAOVA. The drink called CoFFEE 


| markably uſeful. | CAP. A tree in the iſland of Maragnan, in Ame- | 
| Velriums, attended with a pulſe that does not admit | rica, with leaves like thoſe of the apple-tree, but larger. 
of bleeding, are removed by bliſters. The flowers are red, mixed with yellow, and the fruit is 


Ophthalmia. This diſorder is as much benefited as | like an orange. Rai Hiſt 
| molt, by bliſters behind the ears, or on the fore-part of CAPPASSONUS GENUENSIUM. The fiſh called 
de head; Hoffman adviſes to lay them on the ſoals of the | Lav ARONUS. | 
. | ER, CAPELINA ; or Capitalis reflexa, CAPELINE DE LA 
5 Quinſey. After bleeding and purging, a bliſter between | TETE. See DELIGATIO, Species, 8. 
ne thoulders is a neceſſary application, and another acroſs | A REFLEX BANDAGE. It is a double-headed roller, 
© throat is often of eminent ſervice. about twenty-four feet long, and the breadth of . two 
I ; lalignant quinſey. In the firſt ſtage of this diſorder | fingers; the middle is fixed to the occiput, and after two 
- liter to the nape of the neck, and on each fide of the | or three circular rounds the rollers interſect each other 
Tat, produces ſalutary effects; in this caſe, the milder | upon the forehead and occiput; then one roller being re- 
lag plaſter above noticed is to be preferred. flected over the vertex or ſagittal ſuture to the forehead, 
, uy. The pain felt in the fide, is belt relieved by | the other is continued in a circular tract; they croſs each 
* er laid over where it is ſeated; though in pulmonic | other upon the forehead, after which croſling, the firſt 
orders Huxham adviſes that the legs be bliſtered. head is carried back obliquely towards the occiput, aud 
| | reflected 
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refleQted by the fide of the other; the laſt is continued 
in a circular direction, but the firſt is brought again over 
the ſagittal ſuture backward and forward, and ſo conti- 
nued till the whole head is covered. It is uſed in the 
hydrocephalus, but is not of any advantage. 
CAPELLA. A cUPEL er TEST. See CUPELLA. Alſo 

the ALEMBIC, and the BASTARD PLOVER. 

CAPER. The GoarT. Or, Capra Dome ſtic 

Dr. CULLEN, in his Claſs of NUTRENTIA, reckons 
the milk of animals, amongſt which he enumerates that 
of goats, and ſets them down in proportion to their ſolid 
contents: thus, women's, aſs's, mare's, cow's, ſheep's, and 
goat's; and ſays, that the three firſt agree very much in 
their qualities, having little ſolid contents; and when eva- 


porated to dryneſs, having there very ſoluble, containing 


much ſaccharine matter, of very ready aceſcency, and 
when coagulated, their coagulum being tender, is eaſily 
broken down. The three laſt agree in oppoſite qualities 
to the three mentioned, but here there is ſomewhat mote 
gradation. Cow's milk comes neareſt to the former 
milks : Goats milk is leſs fluid, leſs ſweet, leſs flatulent ; 
has the largeſt proportion of inſoluble parts after coagu- 


lation, and indeed the largeſt proportion of the coagul- 
able part. Its oily and coagulable part are not ſponta- 


neouſly ſeparable, never throwing out a cream, or allow- 
ing butter to be readily extracted from it. Hence the 
virtue of theſe milks are obvious, being more nouriſhing, 
though at the ſame time leſs eafily ſoluble in weak 


ſtomachs, than the three firſt, leſs aceſcent than theſe, 


and ſo more rarely laxative, and peculiarly fitted for the 
diet of convaleſcents without fever. The three firſt 
again, are leſs nouriſhing, more ſoluble, more laxative 
as more aceſcent, and adapted to convaleſcents with 
fever. Mat. Med. p. 112. Lond. 1772. 

Goat's whey is aperient, abſtergent, attenuating, and 


laxative ; it is generally preferred before all other wheys. 
CAPHORA. 


CAPHURA. J See CAurHOR A. | 

CAPHURA BAROS INDORUM. A ſpecies of 
camphor which ſeparates from the ol. caphuræ on re- diſ- 
tilling it. This camphor ſometimes ouſes from the bark 
of the root of the cinnamon tree, in the form of oleous 
drops, which inſenſibly concrete into white grains. 

CAPHURA OL. An aromatic eſſential oil diſtilled, 
from the root of the cinnamon- tree. 

CAPICAGTIN GA. A ſpecies of acorns which grows 
in the Weſt Indies, larger and more uſeful than ours in 
Europe, of the ſame qualities, but it poſſeſſes them in a 


greater degree. Alſo the ASIATIC SWEET FLAG. See 
CALAM. AroM. ASIATICUS. 


CAPILACTEUM. See APHROGALA. 
CAPILLAMENTA, from capillus, a hair. Capilla- 


ments in flowers are generally underſtood to mean the | 
chives which ſupport the apices. 


They are thoſe ſlender filaments that ſpring up within 
the leaves of a flower and are more uſually called the 
ſtamina z whence a capillaceous flower is alſo a ſtamineous 


one. Again, by capillaments are meant thoſe ſlender parts 


which reſemble hairs, and are produced from vegetables; 
as, for inſtance, from ſeeds, roots, &c. | 

CAPILLAMENTUM. The hairy or villous integu- 
ments belonging to animals. Called alſo Capillitium. 

CAPILLARIA VASA, from capillus, a hair. CAPII- 
LARY VESSELS. The ſmalleſt veſſels in our bodies are ſo 
called, becauſe they appear as ſmall as hairs. | 

CAPILLARES VERMICULI. Thoſe ſmall worms 
in infants, which ſome call crines, crinedones, and dracun- 
culi. See CRINONEs. 


CAPILLARIS. Any thing that reſembles hairs, whe- 


ther ſmall veſſels in our bodies, thread-like parts of plants, 


& c. Ray calls thoſe vegetables capillares which have no 
main ſtalks, but whoſe ſeed is on the back of their leaves, 
for they grow cloſe to the ground, as the hair grow to 
the head. 

CAPILLATIO. A capillary fracture of the cranium. 
See TRICHISMOS. 

CAPILLITIUM. See CAPILLAMENTUM. It is alſo 
uſed for trichiaſis. 

CAPILLORUM DEFLUVIUM. See ALoPECIA. 

CAPILLUS, alſo CRinis. The Haix. Capillis is 
properly oe hair of the head, but is uſed alſo for hair in 
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ſignifies ſoapy water, others ſay it is a lixivium. 


and at night goes on the land to ravage the gardens ® 


general. The hairs are hollow, and furniſhed with veſſch; 
are knotted at certain diſtances, like ſome ſorts of graſs, 
and ſend out branches at their joints. The diſorder called 
plica Polonica proves them to be hollow. As to the 
branching of the Hair, it is viſible enough at the extremi. 
ties with a microſcope, and it is apt to ſplit if worn lon 
and kept dry. Each of theſe hairs have a bulbous root 
of an oval ſhape, which is lodged in the ſkin. As 1,,, 
as any moiſture remains about the roots of the hifi 
continues to grow, though the body be dead and moulce;. 
ed to duſt. Drake's Anat. | 
Dr. Cheyne, in his Engliſh Malady, obſerves that as the 
hair is for ſtrength, ſo is the general habit. 
The principal diſorders in the Hair, ſee in the article 
ALOPECIA. 
CAPILLUS VENERIS CANADENSIS. See ADIANTHyy 
CANADENSE. | | 
VENERIS. See ADIaNTHUM. VERUM, 
CAPIPLENIUM. A CArARRH. It is a barbargy; 
word, but Baglivi uſes it to ſignify that continual hem. 
neſs or diforder in the head, which the Greeks call can 
baria. 
CAPISTRATIO. See Primos1s. 
CAPISTRUM. A bridle, or rather a horſe's head. 
ſtall. Alſo the name of ſome chirurgical bandages about 
the head. In Vogel's Syſtem of Nolology, it is the fame 
as TrIisMUs, which ſee. 
CAPISTRUM AURI. The bridle of gold, or rather 
the ſoldering of gold: it is a name given to borax, he. 
cauſe of its uſe in ſoldering this metal. See Bok ax, 
CAPISTRY. A fingle-headed roller uſed for ſupport. 
ing the under jaw when fractured or luxated : it is ap- 
plied under the chin and over the head. e 
CAPITA. Heads in plants are either thoſe receptacles 
of the ſeeds, which by their globous figure repreſent a 


head, as the heads of poppies, &c. or they are the ſame 
as bulbs. 


CAPTTALIA. See CEPHALICA. 


CAPITALIS REFLEXA. The bandage called the 
CAPELINA, which ſee. 


CAPITATZE PLANTA. Are plants whoſe ſeeds 
with their down, being included within a ſquamous calyz, 
are conglobated into a roundiſh figure reſembling a head. 
Ran Hiſt. 

CAPITELLUM. The head or ſeed-veſſels, frequently 


applied to moſſes, &c. as in capitulum. Some fay it 


CAPITILUVIUM. A bath or lotion for the head. 
_ CAPITIS OBLIQUUS INFERIOR. See OsL1QUrs 
INFERIOR. OBLIQUUS SUPERIOR. See OBLIQUUS 
SUPERIOR. PAR TERTIUM FALL OPII. See Con- 
PLExus MINOR. PosTicus. See REcTus Majot. 
REcrus. See REcTUus MiNoR.——VENA. See 
CEPHALICA VENa. | | 
CAPITO ANDROMACHUS. Thus Geſner callsa 
fiſh, which is alſo named zerta, becauſe it paſſes out of 
the ſea into the river Elb. It lives both in the ſea and 
in rivers, and is reckoned to be of a good kind for food. 
LACUSTRIs. This name is given by Geſner, to the 
fiſh, called by the ancients a/bus, the fleſh of which v3 
ſo hard, and ſo difhcult of digeſtion, that it was conſidet- 
no the pooreſt and worſt of all fiſh for culinary pu 
oſes. | 
CAPITULUM. In botany, is the head or top of am 
plant. In chemiſtry it is an alembic. See ALEMBICU*: 
In anatomy it is a ſmaller proceſs or protuberance af 
bone received by another bone. 
CAPIVARD. A a Portugueſe name for a WATEE 
DOG. Lemery deſcribes an animal under this name, that 
is met with in Braſil, which ſtays in the water all days 


tear up trees. Its body is like a hog's, and its head te- 
ſembles a hare's. Its fleſh is good for food. 
CAPIVI BALSAMUM. Balſam capivi, called ? 
copaiba, copaiva, capivus, albus balſamum. The. us 
which affords it is called arbor balſamiſera Brafile 
and arbor copaiba Braſilienſibus. It is the cp CE 
nalis, or copaifera fol. pennatis ſubrotundis, flore r — 
The balſam capivi tree of Linn. The tree grows ip N 
neouſly in the woods of Braſil, St. Vincent, and othek 


o . . bd 2 2 ade 
the Britiſh American iſlands. Deep ieciſions Arc n 


jt twice. ROE: vis 1 os 
This balſam is at firſt limpid and colourleſs, and ſmells 


eſeemed genuine when a drop falling from the point of a 


el in the middle; but if it is ſuſpended at the top, or 


it 


cabivi does. 


| inodorous. If it is diſtilled in a retort, without any addi- 


| pungent to the taſte, having alſo an empyreumatic flayour, 
but not an ungrateful one. | 


coughs, ulceration in the lungs and urinary paſſages; is 
| purgative in doſes of two or three drams; it is detergent, 
| heating, and irritating z but though it heats it agrees in 


| urine in dropſies. It gives relief in hæmorrhoidal affec- 
tions, in doſes of twenty to forty drops, once or twice | 
a day. 


W ofienſive method is to take it in a glaſs of cold water, or 
in milk. | 


| form milky fluid. The beſt of theſe mediums is the gum, 
which ſhould be uſed in the proportion of one part to three 
| parts of the balſam. It eaſily mixes with diſtilled oils 
but diſicultly with expreſſed ones. If a ſmall quantity of 
alkalne ſalt is added to rectified ſpirit of wine, it per- 
W icily difolves this ba//am into a fragrant liquor, more 
| agreeable than the 
J e Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. 


| refin that flows ſpontaneouſly from ſome tree in Lacedæ- 
mon. In Cilicia it is called capnelaion, from xa, 
| ſmoak, and gazun, oil, ſmoaky oil; but in Lacedæmon and 


| Which bears part white and part black grapes. Sce 


| Oi ſeveral kinds of ſpices and oil, by kindling the ſpices, 
aud lufumigating the oil. 


. 


note in medicine. 


dr 


we the tronks. of this tree, during the hotter ſummer 
months ; one tree ſometimes is met with that affords five 
or fix gallons of balſam, but the ſame tree never yields 


jizz calambour wood; as brought into Europe it is gene- 
rally yellowiſh, and ſomewhat thicker than olive oil ; by 
long keeping it becomes {till thicker, but does not dry. In 
all tates of its conſiſtency, it continues clear and tranſ- 
arent. To the ſmell it is grateful, to the taſte bitteriſh 
and biting, not intenſely fo, but durable. | 

To prove its genuineneſs, drop it on paper, if it ſpreads 
got, as oil, nor runs through, it is good; on the contrary, 
if it ſpreads or ſinks through it is adulterated. It is alſo 


nzedle into cold water, ſinks to the bottom, or is ſuſpend- 


ſpreads, it is ſpurious. If genuine it is ſaid that it does 
not give the violent ſmell to the urine of thoſe who take 


We rarely have it genuine; the ba/ſamum Canadenſe is 
generally ſold for it. The Canada 5a/ſam is the product 
of the pinus (ba//amea} foliis ſolitarus ſubemarginatis; 
lubtus linea duplici punctata, Linn. The turpentines 
aud their productions, frankincenſe, and the Canada va/- 
an, all poſſeſs nearly the ſame qualities as the ba//am 


Diſtilled with water it yields half its weight, or nearly 
fo, of eſſential oil; the remaining reſin is tenaceous and 


tion, by a fire gradually raiſed, it ſends over firſt a light 
yellow oil, which ſmells ſtrongly of the juice ; then a dark 
coloured oil, and after it a fine blue oil, both which are 


The balſam capivi is uſed in gleets, the fluor albus, 


heQic fevers. Rieger ſays that it ſhould not be given in 
fevers, nor where there is an acrimony in the juices. 
When joined with the aqua kali it powerfully provokes 


The uſual doſes are from x. to xl. drops, the leaſt 


Divided by the white of egg, ſugar, honey, or the 
powder of gum arabic, it mixes with water into an uni- 


balſam alone. See Neumann's 


ed 


CAPIVUS ALBUS. See CArIVI BALSAMUM. 
CAPNELAUM. + In Galen's works, it is ſaid to be a 


lome other places it is called TpwJoppurz;, the firſt product, 

VTæſius fays it ſeems to be called capnelaion becauſe of the 

moak it gives when placed near the fire. | 
CAPNIAS, from #27v0;, ſmoak. A kind of vine 


Theophraſtrus de Cauſis Plant. lib. v. cap. 3. 
: CAPNICIUM CHELIDONIUM. See FUMARIA 
ULBOSA, 


CAPNISTON. An epithet of a ſort of oil prepared 


CAPNITIS. Turrv. 
CAPNOIDES, from xamyo, fumitory, and e1Hog, like- 
„ PoDDeD ruurrokxv. Called alſo Pſeudo fumaria. 
he whole appearance of this plant reſembles fumitory; 
15 the ſtyle of the flower becomes a long taper pod, 
wich contains many Found ſhining ſeeds. It is of no 
Miller's Dict. | 

INDIAN BULBOUS-ROOTED FUMI- 
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TORY. It hath the whole appearance of fumitory. The 
root is ſometimes tuberous, ſometimes ſcaly, and at others 
bulbous. The pods are like thoſe of the ſhepherd's pouch. 
It is of no medical virtue. Miller's Dic. 
— AMERICAN A. AMERICAN BULBOUS-ROOTED 
FUMITORY. The flowers are ſomewhat like thoſe of 
fumitory. It is not uſed in medicine. Miller's Dict. 
CAPNOS. Fumirory. 


CAPNOS LATIFOLIA, 8 F ä 
—— PRHRNACMHIT TS. See FUMARIA BurTBOSA. 


CAPO. A name of the American ToAp. See Buro. 
Allo a CAPON. The deſign of caſtrating a cock is to 


render him a fit leader for the other poultry, and alſo 
more fleſhy. . | 


Caro MoLaco. 
DICUM. 


CAPOLIN MEXICANORUM HERNANDEZ. 
SWEET INDIANCHERRIES, called alſo ceraſus dulcis Indica: 
The bark is reſtringent. There are three ſpecies, the 
3 capolin, the helocapolin, and the tolacapolin. Raii 

11. 6 g N 
CAPOTE. See Ziccax a. 

CAPOTES. See CovALAM. 7 5 
CAPPARIS. The CAPER BUSH. It is a low prickly 
buſh, grows wild in Italy, Spain, and the ſouthern parts 
of France. 'The bark of the root is bitteriſh and acrid to 
the taſte, and is ranked among aperients and diuretics. 
The green buds of the flowers are pickled in vinegar and 
falt, and are uſed at the table to help the appetite. In 
Holland and Germany they ſubſtitute the buds of the 
flowers of the cytiſogeniſta ſcoparia vulgaris flore luteo, 
for the capers, and pickle them in the ſame manner. 
CAPPARIS FABAGo, 8e 7 | 
—— PoRTULACA, C. B. 1 ABA. 35 

CAPRA ALPINA. The cnamois or GEMs, called 
alſo rubicapra, rupicapra, and dorcas. It is met with on the 
Alps belonging to Switzerland: it is a ſpecies of wild 
goat, in ſhape and ſize reſembling the tame one, with 
ſhort horns, the ends of which are hooked. 'The ſtones 
found in their ſtomachs are called @gagropiia and 
bezoar Germanicum, 5 | 
DomrsTica. See CAPER. 

Moscni. See Moscnvus. 
——dTREPSICEROS. Sce ANTILOPUS. 

CAPREA PLINII. See CaprxtoLUs. _ | 
CAPREOLARIS. der SPERMATICA Cox Da, from 
CAPREOLARIA. capreolus, a tendril of a vine. 

_ CAPREOLATA. A ſpecies of the Brionia nigra, 
growing in Braſil. Rai Hiſt. 

CAVREOLUS. In botany it is the long ſmooth pro- 
duction in plants, which is like a ſtring, and grows out 
of the ſtalk. It conſiſts of rough veſicles and bundles of 
ſmall fibres, of an elegant orderiy contexture, and is the 
inſtrument with which ſome plants of weak ſtalks are fur- 
niſhed, that they may not creep on the ground, but uſe it 
to lay hold of, and ſo twine themſelves about the neigh- 
bouring plants. In the ivy, the capreolus is not only aſ- 
ſiſtant to the plant in climbing, but it ſerves inſtead of a 
root, whence ſuch plants are called ſcandent. See CLAa- 
VICULUS. In anatomy it is the helix of the ear, and 
in zoology the ROE-BUCK, which is alſo called caprea 
Plinii, caprea, and dorcas. It is found in Scotland and 
other parts. . | 

A Moscnt. See Moschus. 

CAPRICALCA. A kind of wild bird, which ſeems 
to be of the gooſe kind. Lemery takes notice of it. 

CAPRICERVA OCCIDENTALIS. The deer which 
affords the Weſt Indian BEZOAR, — ORIENTALIS. The 
deer which affords the Eaſt Indian BEZOAR. 

CAPRICORNUS. LEap. 

 CAPRIFICUS. The wIID Fic6-T&£E. Called alſo 
Erineas. See Ficus SATIVA. 

CAPRIFOLIUM. HoNnEvY-SUCKLE or WOOD-BIND, 

alſo called matriſylva, periclymenum, chamæceraſus. It is 


GUINEA PEPPER. See PIPER IN- 


the lonicera periclymenum, Linn. It is a climbing ſhrub, - 


common in ſhady places; for the beauty and ſweetneſs 
of its flowers it 1s cultivated in gardens: its medical pro- 
perties do not recommend it in practice, though ſome 
attribute extraordinary efficacy to it. 

CAPRIMULGA. A large kind of viper, which is 
not poiſonous. 


CAPSELLA. A name in Marcellus Empiricus for 


CAPNORCHIS 


VIPERS BUGLOSS. 
| 3D CAPSICUM 


CAPSICUM. A ſpecies of pepper. See Pi- 

CaPpsICUM ANNUUM. | Fd INDICUM. 

CAPSULA. A diminutive, from cap/a, a little bag or 
caſe, or cheſt. In ſurgery it is a bag made of the broken 
or diſtended membrana cellularis, or other membrane, 
formed by nature to encloſe or lodge ſome extravaſated 
Juice, or other matter contained in thoſe tumors called 
encyſted. Thus it is the ſame with cyſtis. But in botany, 
it is the ſhort pod, or huſk of a plant, containing the ſeed. 
According to the number of cells for ſeed, the pod 1s 

alled uni-capſular, bi-capſular, &. 1 

CAPSULA COMMUNIS GLISSONII. 18 is a production 
Venz PoRTx. | of the peritoneum, 
including the vena porta, and biliary duct in the liver. It 
is alſo called capſula vene portæ, Vagina portæ. Gliſſon 
firſt deſcribed it particularly.—CogDISs. See PERI- 
CARDIUM, | 

CAPSULZ ATRABILARLE, alſo called glandulz 
ſuprasrenales; renes ſuccenturiati, capſule renales, and 
glandulæ renales. 

They are glandulous bodies, lying on the ũpper part 
of the kidneys; or they are two little, oblong, flat, trian- 
gular bodies, lying at the upper end and inſide of the ex- 
tremity of each kidney; the right behind the vena cava, 
and the left behind the ſpleen and pancreas, being attach- 
ed by veſſels to thoſe of the kidneys. When they are cut 
into, there ſeems to be a ſmall cavity, containing a deep 
green juice; and if viewed when freſh, a white ſubſtance 
where the veſſels ramify, the inner part is a tender ſub- 
ſtance like the liver, ſo that it readily breaks down. 
Both the external and internal parts are vaſcular, and two 
or three large veſſels may be obſerved 1a the middle, 
which give it the appearance of a juice as above mention- 
ed. Euſtachius was the firſt who deſcribed theſe glands. 
They are larger in the foetus than in the adult. Their 
uſe is not certainly known. | 

CAPSULARES ARTERLE. The arteries of the 
renal giands are thus called, and ariſe from the aorta, 
above the arteria renalis, and give out the arteriæ adipoſe, 
which go to the fat of the kidnies. Sometimes they 
come from the trunk of the cœliaca. The right capſular 
artery comes, molt commonly, from the arteria renalis, 
of the ſame ſide, near its origin; the left from the aorta 
above the renalis.—VENz. Theſe are branches from 
the emulgents, and go into the renal glands. SEMINA- 
LES. The extreme parts of the vaſa deferentia, which 
have their cavaties dilated in the manner of capſules. 
Their uſe is to tranſmit the ſemen from the teſtes to the 
veſiculę ſeminales. | | 

CAPSULARIA LIGAMENTA. CAPSULAR LIGA- 
MENTS, alſo called Ligamenta mucilaginoſa mucilaginous 
ligaments as they contain many glands to ſeparate the 
ſynovia. Every articulating bone 1s furniſhed with a cap- 
Gola ligament, which ligament is gompoſed of two layers; 
the external layer is the {tronget, being made by the pe- 
rioſteum, the inner is thin and uniform. 

The uſe of the capſular ligament is, 1ſt. to connect the 
bones, which is performed by the outer lamella : 2dly. 
to confine the ſynovia, which is the office of the inner 
layer. | 3 
They are long and large in thoſe bones that are deſign- 
ed for rotation, to give room for motion; and tendons are 
frequently inſerted into them, that by their action they 
may draw them outward, and prevent their being pinched. 

They are generally of an equal thickneſs all round, in 
the enarthroſis and arthrodia; but in the ginglymus they 
are thick on the ſides, and thin on the fore and hind parts, 
as in thoſe places their thickneſs would have been incon- 
venient, by hindering the due flexion and extenſion of 
the joint; but the tendons ſtrengthen the joint in that 
part, and partly compenſate for the weakneſs of the /:- 
gament. | | 

In complete luxations, the capſular ligament is gene- 
rally, if not always ruptured. | 

That of the os femoris, is extended, from below the 
neck of the bone, to admit of a more extenſive rotation. 

The capſular ligament of the head of the humerus pro- 
cceds from the edge of the glenoid cavity in the ſcapula, 
and is continued over the hemiſphere of the head of the 
os humeri, and is fixed near its edges towards the muſ- 
cular ſurfaces of the great and ſmall tuberoſities, and runs 
down on the neck of the bone, below the loweſt part of 
the cartilaginous hemiſphere. In all this courſe, the cap- 


* 
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the ſuperior portion of it, the aponeurotic cap. It is very 


ſula is Cloſely fixed in the bone, except a ſmall portion 
where it pales over the inner articular tendon of the bi. 
ceps muſcle. 0318 5 
The . ligament always includes the whole joint. 
Of collections within the capſular ligaments of the joint, 
ſee Bell's Surgery, vol. v. 485. Alſo, of concretiong and 
preternatural excreſences within the capſular ligamy; 
of the joints, fee Bell's Surgery, vol. v. 491. 
CAPSULATE PODS, from cap/a, a cheſt. 
are the little ſhort ſeed-veſſels of Plants. Miller's Did. 
CAPULUM, from xaunlo, to bend. A contortion of 
the eye-lids, or other parts. 
CAPUR. CAuMrHOR. 
CAPUS. A CAroN. See CApo. 
CAPUT. The HEAD. The parts in the lower cay. 
ties are the ſeat of the vital faculty, and the head is the 
ſeat of the animal faculty ; it being the ſeat from whence 
all ſenſation 1s derived. | 
Beſides the external integuments of the head, there i; 
an aponeurotic expanſion which covers it like a cap. It is 
alſo ſpread round the neck, and on the ſhoulders, like 1 
riding-hood, for which reaſon Winſlow calls it col, and 


ſtrong, and appears to be made of two ſtrata of fibres 
croſſing each other; as it ſpreads to the neck, it becomes 
thinner, and is loft inſenſibly on the clavicles. It ſends 
out a production on each ſide from above downward, and 
from without inward, which having paſſed over the ſupe- 
rior extremity of the muſculus maſtoideus, it runs be- 
hind that muſcle toward the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
vertebræ of the neck, where it communicates with the 
ligamenta intertranſverſalia. See PERICRANIUM. 

The head comprehends the cranium and the face; the 
cranium is diſtinguiſhed into the upper and lower parts, 
The baſs of the ſkull externally is very uneven, interna- 
ly it is divided into three pair of cavities, and one azy- 
gous cavity. The firſt pair are above the orbit, in which 
the anterior lobes of the cerebrum are placed; and the 
next pair contains the middle lobes ; the poſterior pair 
are placed behind the foramen magnum occipitale, where 
the poſterior lobes of the cerebellum are lodged. The 
azygous cavity 1s ſituated upon that part of the ſphenoide 
bone called the ephippium, or ſella turcica, where the 
glandula pituitaria hes. 

The bones of the upper part of the cranium are nearly - 
of the ſame thickneſs. Where the bone is thick there is 
a larger ſpace occupied by the meditullium; where they 
are very thin, there is no meditullium, whence in the 
latter caſe the cranium is diaphanous, in the former o- 
paque. The cranium is laterally depreſſed, which ſervesto 
enlarge the ſphere of viſion, and to increaſe the ſtrength 
of the ſkull on its fore and hind parts, by making them 
more convex, which is a neceſſary contrivance to prevent 
injuries by falls, we generally pitching on theſe parts, ſe- 
dom on the ſides. See FACIEs and CRANIUM. 

The beſt way of forming a perfect idea of the bones of 
the head, is to | Dog a ſkull, the bones of which are ſepa 
rated by art, and another, in which they are connedted, | 

in their proper articulations. | 

The nerves from the fifth pair, and the hard portion of 
the ſeventh, are diſtributed through the external parts of 
the head. | 5 ; Se 

Through the ſmall foramina of the os ethmoides, the 
filaments of the firſt pair of nerves paſs to the noſe, and 
are called olfactory nerves. 

In the os ſphenoides is the foramen opticum, through 
which the ſecond pair of nerves, called the optic, pa. 
This hole, which is ſeated below the anterior clinoid pro- 
ceſs, likewiſe admits the branch of the carotid artery cat 
goes to the eye. . | 

The foramen lacerum ſuperius lies between the tran” 
verſe ſpinous, and orbiter proceſſes of the os ſphenoides 
through this hole the three pair of nerves, called motor? 
oculi; the fourth pair, or pathetic ; the firſt branch oft f 
fifth pair; the whole ſixth pair, except one reflected re 
and an artery from the internal carotids, paſs to tlie 0! # 

Behind the laſt mentioned hole, in the = bone, 1 
foramen rotundum, through which the ſecond branch 0 
the fifth pair of nerves, called the ſuperior max! a 
nerves, paſs to the bottom of the orbit. a un 

Between the pars petroſa of the os temporis, 5 ugh 


þ , 3 and up” 
which the Os artery paſſes, running inwards —S 


proceſs of the os ſphenoides, is an oblong flit, 


che ſella turcica, and ſo to the clinoid proceſſes, 
py Y es through the dura mater. 
# The portio mollis of the ſeventh pair of nerves, called 
the auditory nerve, is diſtributed to the meatus auditorius 
oy mus; . portia dura comes out by the aquæduct. 
* eighth pair of nerves, called the par vagum, paſs 
tb that common hole, between the temporal and oc- 
mn . bones; where likewiſe the internal jugular vein, 
ch is a continuation of the tranſverſe ſinus, goes out 


wm 
„ pair of nerves paſs through the holes of the 


put, above the condyles. | 
Je tenth pair of ne paſs through the foramen 
magnum, where likewiſe the vertebral arteries enter. 
The external eminences are, the two maſtoid proceſſes, 
che two ſtyloid proceſſes, the two condyloide proceſſes, 
ne two pterygoid, the two arches called zygomata, the 
external ſpine of the occiput, the condyloide and coronoide 
apophyſes of the lower jaw. 1 09 
The principal uſes of the bones of the head are, to con- 
tun the brain, to be the ſeat of the organs of ſenſation, 
to ſerve for maſtication, reſpiration, and the formation of 
e voice. 
0 tables of the bones of the Head are good ones. 
Se Winſlow's Anatomy, or Monro's Oſteology. 
| Capur, is the head of a plant. See CAPI TA, alſo a 
W 2 proceſs. See PROCESSUS. | | 
= __ CoNTUTIENS. This muſcle is the firſt of the 
WS ;ntcrtranſverfales colli, to which ſome have given this 
W name. 
13 GALLINACEUM. See OxoBRYCHIS. 
— MoNACHI. See TARAxAcON. 
= -— MokTUUM. A DEAD HEAD. In a it 
W inports the dry fæces left in a veſſel after the moiſture 
W hath been diſtilled from it. It is alſo called terra dam- 
W nata, and terra mortua, The earthy part of moiſt 
bodies ſerves as a baſis to the other principles; it is 
tat which brings them together, which unites them, 
and which gives to them their ſolidity. When the 
active principles are extracted, it is called caput mor- 


num. It hath the name of caput, before the ſeparation, 


becauſe it contains the ſpirituous and eſſential parts of 
the mixed, even as the head of an animal contains its 


WE ſubtle parts; and afterwards it receives the epithets of 


nirtuum and the term terra damnata, to ſhew that being 
We rived of theſe active principles, it is not capable of 
WE producing any effect. Lemery Chem. | 

& -— OssTIPIUM, ſo Tulpius calls the wry neck. See 
| Cirvix. It is a kind of contraCtura. PURGIA. A 
E barbarous word uſed by ſome to ſignify ſuch external 


or maſticatories. — VITULI. See ANTIRRHINUM. 
CAPUBEBA BRASILIENSIBUS. A fort of graſs 


ck growing in Braſil, two or three feet high, with reddiſh 


F ſtalks. Raii Hiſt. 
| CARA BRASILIENSIBUS, called alſo igname, in- 
lane; a ſpecies of convolvulus. Ray mentions three 
W &inds of it. Beſides it is a name given by the old Roman 
| authors to a plant with large and eſculent roots. The 
loldiers of Cæſar are ſaid, in ſome of their marches, 
when diſtreſſed for proviſion, to have made a ſort of 
read of this root; and P. AEGINETA and DiosCORIDES 
norm us that this plant was of the paſtinacha, or parſ- 
up kind. It was probably the elophoboſcum, or wild 
parſnip, which has roots long and thick, and of as good 
a taſte, as thoſe cultivated in gardens, only they were 
not quite ſo tender. It is ſuppoſed that our word carrot 


8 ood from this ARA. Chambers's Encyclop. by 
es. — 


CARAB, a pon. | | 
CARABACCIUM LIGNUM. The wood taſtes like 


| oo, but very mild, and quite grateful, of a cinnamon 
1 K our. It is brought from India, but not much known 
e practice. Baglivi ſays, it corrects acrimony, and a 


| Xorbutic diſſolution of the lymph. See Cassla CARYo- 
F PHILLATA, 


CARABE. See SUccinum. 
_ 88 See BITUMEN. 

ABE, LROCHISCH, i. e. pulv. e. ſuccino comp. 
(,CARABUS. This word is variouſly underſtood; with 
5 ich ſignifies an inſect of the beetle kind; or thoſe 

ick are bred in dried woods, and belong to the ſcara- 


. 


eemedics as purge the head. Theſe are either errhines 


CAR 


bzi ; with others, the cray-fiſhz and ſometimes it is uſed 
for the locuſta marina. 


CARACALLA. The name of a ſpecies of American 


phaſeolus. 
CARACOSMOS. A name of the ſour mare's milk 
which the Tartars ſo much admire. _ | 
CARAGNA. See CARANNA. 3 
CARAGUATA ALOE BRASILIENSIS. The 
COMMON ALOE of BRASIL. Some ſpecies of it grows 
among the rocks; one ſpecies of it affords better cloth 
than flax does. If the root, or freſh leaves are bruiſed, 
and thrown on the ſurface of the water, fiſhes are ſo in- 
fatuated by it, as to be eafily taken by the hand. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies, as the carag. guacu, carag. acanga, 
&c. Rau Hiſt, | 
CARAINAMBI. A ſpecies of cara. | 
CARAMBOLAS. This tree bears fruit three times 
in a year. It grows in the Eaſt Indies. To its different 
parts are attributed as many medical virtues. Raii Hiſt. 
CARAMBU. A ſpecies of lyſimachia growing in 
Malabar. | 
CARAMENO. See HyBoucounu AMERICANUS. 
CARANAIBA. A ſpecies of palm or date tree. 
CARANDAS AURUBA OVIEDI. A ſhrub grow- 
ing in the Indies, with leaves like the arbutus; its fruit 
is blackiſh, and ſhaped like an apple. Raii Hiſt. 


CARANNA, alſo called Caragna Breliſis. It is a 


concrete reſinous juice brought from New Spain, and 
other parts of America, in little maſſes, rolled up in the 


leaves of flags, outwardly of a dark brown colour, in- 


wardly brown, with a caſt of red, variegated with irre- 
ar white ſtreaks, ſomewhat ſoft and tenacious as it 
rſt comes over, but in length of time growing dry and 
friable. The whiter the gum, the better it is, eſpecially 
if of the conſiſtence of a plaſter. Its virtues are the ſame 
as thoſe of tacamahaca, but more efficacious. It hath 
an agreeable ſmell, with a bitter and ſlightly pungent 
taſte. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves three-fourths of it, and 
water diſſolves all the reſt, except the impurities. By 
diſtillation it affords much eflential oil, of an orange- 
colour. It is fragrant, and, to the taſte, moderately 
pungent. If the ſpirituous tincture is inſpiſſated, it 
yields a tenacious reſin, and an oily matter, which ſepa- 
rates and floats on the ſurface: it is conſiderably aro- 
matic, and moderately bitter. Etmuller fays, that this 
gum 1s uſeful againſt pains in the ſtomach, and in the 
joints, if ſpread plaſter-wiſe, and applied thereto. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | TY 


CARA NOSI. See VI EX. Alſo an Indian ſhrub ' 


called negundo. | | 

CARAN'TIA. See SILIQUA DULcIs. 

CARARU BRASILIENSIBUS. A ſpecies of blite 
which grows in Praſil. Rau Hiſt. 1 

CARA-SCHULLI, Frutex Indicus ſpinoſus. An In- 
dian ſhrub like the caper-buſh. A decoction of the root 
provokes urine. Rau Hiſt. 

| CARATA. A weight called a carat or karat ; gold, 


filver, and all plate, is weighed by carats. The pound 


weight is divided into twenty-four parts called carats ; and 
the ounce is divided into twenty-four parts, which are 
alſo called carats. 

CARAVATA. See Cacao. : | 

CARBASUS. Scribonius Largus uſes this word to 
ſignify the thin linen, or ſoft threads, on which the ſur- 
geons ſpread their ointments, &c. i. e. LINT. 

CARBO. A col. The charcoal is generally under- 
ſtood by this word, when fo//il:s is not joined with it. 
It is alſo a name of the carbunculus. 


CARBO FossILIS. Prr-coAlL, or SCOTCH=-COAL. Hoff- 


man ſays, that when it is analyſed by diſtilling in a re- 
tort, over an open fire, it firſt yields a phle m, then an 
acrid ſulphureous ſpirit, then a ſubtil oil, then a groſſer 
oil, which falls to the bottom of the receiver; then 


by a briſker fire, an acidulated ſalt like that of | 


amber; in the retort there is left a black earth that is 
light, and which, on the application of fire, emits neither 
flame nor ſmoke. The groſs empyreumatic oil contains 
a quantity of mineral ſulphur : thus coal, as all bitumens 
are, is an oleous ſulphureous acid, with fine alcaline 
parts. 
Theſe coals are only uſed for the advantage of their 
heat, by burning them in ſtoves; but for ſome . 
* 
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they undergo a proceſs previous to their being uſed, that 
is, they are charred, or reduced to coaks: this is effected 
by a method ſimilar to that of making charcoal of wood: 
by this operation they are deprived of their phlegm, their 
acid liquor, and much of their fluid oil. 

Charcoal, or vegetable coal; that is the coal into which 


wood is converted by the following procels : 


Pieces of wood are ſo diſpoſed as to form a pile, ge- 
nerally conical, this pile is covered with turf, to prevent 
the too free {draught of air, by which the wood would be 
reduced to aſhes, and not to ccal. The pile is then kin- 
dled, and the fire continued till the watery and the more 
volatile parts of the wood are diſſipated, that is, till no 
more ſmoke ariſes, at which time the wood is thoroughly 
red hot. The external air is then to be totally excluded 
by covering the pile with earth, and thus the fire is ex- 
tinguiſhed. | 

In chemiſtry, by the word coal is underſtood any ſub- 
ſtance containing oil, which hath been expoſed to fire in 
a Cloſe veſſel, ſo that all its volatile principles are expelled, 


and that it can ſuſtain a red heat without farther decom- 


poſition. This coal is an unalterable compound, in every 
inſtance except of burning in open air, and of communi- 
cating its phlogiſton to other bodies. There is ſome dif- 
ference in the different coals obtained from various ſub- 
ſtances, but they all conſiſt of an earth, which 1s not per- 
fectly refractory, of a ſaline matter, which is fuſible, 
and aſſiſts the fufion of other ſubſtances, and of phlo- 
ziſton. 

b The vapours that ariſe from both foſſil and vegetable 
coals, are extremely pernicious, producing a ſpecies of 
apoplexy in thoſe perſons who are expoſed to them. 
They produce at firſt a ſenſe of uneaſineſs, then a chill- 
neſs, ſickiſhneſs, and kind of head-ach, which uſher in 
a loſs of ſenſe, a fixedneſs of the eyes, a rigidity of the 
whole body, a ghaſtly countenance, a ſmall frequent and 
Irregular pulſe, feveriſhneſs, &c. 

In this caſe the noxious vapours act on the brain and 
nerves, and not, as has been generally ſaid, on the 
lungs; theſe vapours, and thoſe from fermenting veget- 
ables, putrifying animal ſubſtances, or from caverns, ope- 
rate in the ſame manner; and as accumulated and con- 
fined, their effect is more or leſs inſtantaneous. They 
attack the vital principle, and extinguiſh it if they are co- 
pious; and a leſſer quantity produces the ſymptoms of a 
debility in the nervous ſyſtem. 'To prevent ſuffering 
from this cauſe, avoid cloſe rooms where theſe ſubſtances 
are burning, and never enter their repoſitories but when 
a candle will continue to burn there. 

In order to the cure, expoſe the patient to the open 
air; if the patient can ſwallow give him acidulated 
liquors; if he is inſenſible throw cold water on his 
face; ſtrong vinegar may be rubbed 2bout his noſtrils, 
and held under them; blood may be taken from the 
arm; as ſoon as poſſible make him ſwallow cold water, 
with vinegar in it; ſtimulating clyſters are uſeful : to 
remove the ſpaſms, the ſps. ætheris vitriolicus compo- 
ſitus, with ſmall doſes of opium, will be proper. If 
theſe fail, let a ſtrong healthy perſon breathe forcibly 
into the mouth of the patient, ſo as to diſtend his 
lungs. | 
See the Chemical Dictionary, Newmann's Chemical 
Works, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, and 
PercivaPs Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. 

CARBO. See CARBUNCULUS. 

CARBOS. CAaNAL CoAL. See AMPELITEs. 

CARBUNCULUS. A CARBINCLE, from carbo, a 
burning coal. It is called carbo, anthrax, antrax, and 
pruna. Paulus Ægineta ſays it is a cruſty ulcer, begin- 
ning for the moſt part am a puſtule like a burn, and 
ſometimes without it; at firſt the patient ſcratches the 
part, whence ariſes one or more puſtules, ſmall as a grain 
of millet, which breaking becomes a cruſty ulcer, as if 
it was produced by an actual cautery; the cruſt is rather 
of an aſh colour or blackiſh, it adheres, and is fixed on 
its baſe to the part, and ſpreads by its phagædenic pro- 
perty; the fleſh all around is inflamed and black, and 
ſhines like bitumen. Heiſter ſays, 2a carbuncle is an in- 
flammation, which, in eee times, riſes with ſuch 
veſicles as are the uſual effects of a burn; this inflam- 
mation, for the moſt part, ſuddenly degenerates into a 
ſphacelus, and corrupts the ſubjacent parts to the very 
bones, rendering them as black as a coal; and this ſeems 
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to be the reaſon why the Litins call them carbuncul;, 10 
the Greeks anthraces. 1 1 2 be 
In the Edinb. Med. Commentaries, vol. yi. p, 165. 1 
is obſerved that carbuncles are a gangrenous {pot Upon 
the ſkin; having the appearance of a burn, with red 
livid,. or black veſicles, bounded by an inflammatory rin 
which ſoon terminates in a hard black eſchar. Thie » 
thrax, an affection of ſomewhat the ſame nature with 
the carbuncle, only the former is more prominent, Pene. 
rrates deeper into the adipoſe membrane, and occaſion; 
a higher degree of pain and inflammation. 

Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of phlogoſis erythem; 
Carbuncles generally break out ſuddenly and unexpettedy, 
in an hour or two at the moſt, and are attended with pai 
and heat. As ſoon as it is opened, it diſcharges  ];;1 
fanies, or ſometimes limpid water. It is black witli 
which is a ſign that the ſphacelus hath ſeized the ſubjacent 
fleſh, and is making its progreſs. In thoſe that recover 
a ſeparation is made betwixt the ſound and the diforderey 
fleſh, by means of a ſuppuration. There is no part of 
the body but what may be the ſeat; and they are gene. 
rally attended with buboes. The proximate cauſe i; the 
inflammation from the peſtilential contagion. Danger z 
great when the colour is livid; the milder ſort are fir} 
red and then yellow. When they are ſeated on the {ace 
neck; breaſt; and arm-pits, they are generally fatal. 

Heiſter alſo obſerves, that the cure by internal medi. 
eines will be beſt effected by ſuch medicines as free the 
habit from the peſtilentialdiſeaſe which cauſes theſe ulcer, 
Heiſter's Surgery, Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 99—9g, 
Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. i. 320, vol. ii. 280, 389. 
Pearſon's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. 136. White's 
Surgery, 15. ; | 

As to the external means, one object ſhould engage 


£ 


the attention, viz. to appeaſe pain as much as pollhle; , 


none therefore but the ſofteſt, moſt lenient, and anc 
dyne or relaxing can be proper. | 

Van Swieten deſcribes another ſort of carbuncle in his 
Comments on Boerhaave's Aph. and ſays, it is an ulcer, 
which, when after a violent and commonly very painful 
inflammation, there happens a rupture of the fkin in ſe- 
veral places, and fragments of the corrupted paniculus 
adipoſus are diſcharged at its orifices. 

CARCAPULI FRUCTU MALO AUREO AMC. 

LO CODDAMPULLI. The INDIAN YELLOW ORANGE: 
TREE of MALABAR. | 
It is a tall large tree, with yellow flowers, and large 
round fruit, that is ribbed and whitiſh when ripe, of at 
agreeable acid and ſweetiſh taſte, and with ſeeds of at 
azure blue colour. This fruit recovers loſt appetite, aud 
is reſtringent. It is alſo called ghorata. 
LinscoTANI., This differs from the above in 
its flower and fruit. The fruit of this ſpecies is ſweet, 
round, and of the ſize of a cherry. It is alſo called kann 
ghoraka. They both afford the gamboge, but this latter 
the beſt. Though this is not the eommon gamboye 
which is from a plant of the eſſula Indica kind. Ser 
GAMBOGIA. | 

CARCAROS. A 5$orT of FEveR. See Quit 

VERA. 
CARCAS. 


The BARBADOES NUT-TREE. See Ci 


: CARCAX. A ſpecies of poppy, with a very late 
ead. | 
CARCER. Paracelſus means by it a remedy p!oÞ” 
for reſtraining the diſorder by motions of body and mind, 
as in curing the chorea ſancti Viti. - 
CARCHARIAS, from xapxap 3», arp. The fas 
is thus called becauſe of its ſharp teeth. See CP 
CARCHARIAS. ; 
CARCHESIUS. The name of ſome bandages noticed 
by Galen, and deſcribed by Oribaſius. Proper'y k“ 
top of a ſhip's maſt. | 4 
CARCHICHEC TURCARUM. The PLUE 7M” 
ROSE, carchichec, ſignifies in the Turkiſh language AN 
flower, and this flower is ſo called becauſe it raiſcs “ 
above the ſnow in winter. It is of various colours, {ome 
are blue, others white, purple, carnation, &c Rail Hi. 
Pol VAN THUSs. A PRIMROSE of Coxs Tas 
NOPLE, which bears upon one ſtem a multituce © 
flowers, diffuſed in the manner of an umbrella, ci. 
than the preceding, but as various in its colours. 
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CARCINETHRON. A name in Oribaſius for the 
knot-graſs. e e 
co ARCINO ES. A tumor reſembling a cancer. 
— CHoIRADES. Strumous ſwellings of a malignant 
quality, painful to the touch, and exaſperated by medi- 
CARCINOMA, and Carctnos. See Cancer. It 
ſometimes ſignifies the cancer only in its ulcerated ſtate ; 
or cancerous ulcer, however produced. 


CARDAMANTICA. A ſpecies of ſciatica ereſſes. 
ce LEPIDIUM and alſo CAR DAMINEs. 


CARDAMELEUM. The name of a medicine men- 
toned by Galen Bit 
CARDAMINDUM MINUS. INDIAN cRESSES. See 


NaSsTURTIUM INDICUM. . RE : 
CARDAMINES, alfo called cardamantica, naſlurtium- 
| nuaticumy os cult, iberis, herba veteribus ignota, ſophia z 
W ::1D0W-CRESSES, LADIES-SMOCK, and CUCKOW- 

| rower. The cardamines pratenhs, or cardamines foliis 
| -\1atis foliolis radicalibus ſubrotundis : caulinis lanceo- 
be. Linn. 
gzis plant grows ab : 
ue pinnated; each leaf conſiſts of four or fve pair of 
bal, roundiſh pinn, not always ſet directly oppoſite, 
having one ſingle, that at the end larger than the reſt ; 
the ſtalk is ſmooth and round, bearing leaves which 


we lets, and have narrower pinnæ. The flowers grow | 


W ({:cecal together at the top, each confiſting of four round- 
in leaves of a white colour, or, in ſome plants, having 
W : (7: of purple, with darker veins running through 
deem. The ſeeds are ſmall and reddiſh, growin 
bender pods. The root is ſmall and fibrous. 
uin meadows, and flowers in April. 1 
dir Geo. Baker confirms its ancient character of being 
antispaſmodic and anti-epileptic, fee Lond. Med. Tranf. 
. i. p. 442, &c. where he relates the caſe of a ſpaſ- 
node aſthma, that reſiſted all other means, being cured 
YH by taking the flowers of this plant, at firſt 9j. twice a- 
WE dy, by which relief was had; and afterwards 3 ſs. twice 
F a-ilay, by which tlie cure was perfected. The chorea 
ſancti Viti was cured by 3 ſs. twice a-day. The caſe 
was obitinate while other means were uſed, but ſoon 
ave way to theſe flowers. To theſe he adds a caſe in 
which the palſy, a difficulty of ſwallowing, and convul- 
bons were complicated; and though theſe diforders had 
Wb: of long ſtanding, relief was obtained by 3 fs. of 
We tlicle flowers taken twice a-day. He farther obſerves, 
bat theſe flowers improve the appetite, that 3j. hath 
WE ſuccceded as an antiſpaſmodic, where opium, camphor, 
Wai valerian failed; and that they have been given to 3 i. 
. three times a-day. 

Linnæus obſeryes, that theſe flowers are pungent to 
e taſte. Dioſcorides ſays, they are warm and diuretic. 
Wien, that they reſemble water-creſles in taſte and vir- 
as. Dale, that they are anti- ſpaſmodic; and Dr. T. 
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. binſon, that they are powerfully anti-epileptic. 
hope Dr. Cullen mentions this plant, and particularly its 


ers to be far inferior to ſeveral other of the ſili- 
ole in the ſenfible qualities, ſo much ſo that he ſhould 
have thought of taking notice of them, as ſubjects of 
$8 materia medica, but on the authority of fir Geo. 
ap referring to his paper on this ſubject above 
W092, | | 


1 Puoilra Saxatils MoxTANA. A ſpecies of 
altrtium., | | 

| _ARDAMOMUM, The common or LESSER CAR- 
Ds called alfo el-ttari, cardam. minus, and cardam. 
eiter. The leſſer cardamon ſeeds are the produce 
; Tp COMP car dan num, or amomum ſcapo ſimpli- 
„ Nevilmo, bracteis alternis laxis, Linn. 

re a dried pod, with ſeeds, brought from 
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4 A «ir damoms 2 
| "gp in the Eaſt Indies the beſt comes from Coma- 
Feb These and the Boſphorus. They grow alſo in 
Els, in Da 4 5 pods are divided internally into three 
8 e ot which are two rows of triangular ſeeds, 
e. colour on the outſide, and white within. 

Sem. nd 2h in the form of our reeds. 
angular bu 1 5 „ leſſer cardamoms have ſhort 
eed from th Y carce half an inch long. The ſeeds 
it fiery, an 7 utks are a grateful aromatic, warm but 
bm 2 be BY lubject, like the peppers, to create, 
he time = - The huſks ſhould only be ſeparated 
wvour if ule, for the ſeeds loſe much of their 
en out. They give out all their virtue to 
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out a foot high, its lower leaves | 


in long 


ſpirit, and nearly ſo to water. In diſtillation with 
water a large quantity of eſſential oil riſes; it is pungent 
to the taſte, and ſmells ſtronger of the ſeeds; the re- 
maining decoction is bitter and mucilaginous, but void of 
the flavour and warmth of the ſeeds. A ſpirituous tinc- 
ture, when evaporated, leaves the virtues of the ſeeds 
almoſt all in the extract, which is more grateful than the 


leeds themſelves. All the ſpirituous preparations are 
more agreeable than the watery. 


Tinfura Cardamomi. TincTuRE of CaRDamoms. 


Take of the ſmaller cardamom ſeeds, freed from their 
huſks, and bruiſed, three ounces ; of proof ſpirit of wine, 
a quart ; digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. This tincture 
poſſeſſeth all the virtues of the ſeeds; and among all the 
aromatics there are none that anſwer ſo well, in general, 
at this tinCture, for rendering mineral waters, and other 
ſaline liquors, eaſy and agreeable in the ſtomach. 


Tinfura Cardamomi cmpoſita. Compound TINCTURE 
of CaRdamoms. Formerly Tinctura Stomachica. 


Take of ſmaller cardamom ſeeds; huſked, carraway 
ſeeds, cochineal, of each, powdered; two drams; cin- 
namon, bruiſed, half an ounce; raiſins, ſtoned, four 
ouncesz proof ſpirit, two pints; digeſt for fourteen 
days, and ſtrain. | Ee a | 

CARDAM. MaJUS. The GREATER CARDAMOMS. 
The amomum granz paradiſi, Linn. Their pods are 
about an inch long, triangular, and with two rows of 
ſeeds in each. The huſks are tough, and thicker than 
thoſe of the leſſer kind. They grow in Java and the 
Eaſt Indies. They are not in uſe, being much weaker, 


though of the ſame nature, than the leſſer ſort. That 


called ——> MEDIUM, grows in pods of a round figure, 
but being much weaker than the leſſer ſpecies, is not in uſe. 

See er Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
Miller's Bot. Off. Dale. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

—— PIiPERATUM. See PARADISI GRAN A. 

— SIBERIENSE, INDIAN, or STELLATED ANISE. 
See ANISUM INDICUM. 

CARDEGI INDI. INDIAN LEAF. See ForL Tu. 

' CARDIA. So the Greeks call the heart; but now 
the word is generally uſed for the left orifice of the 
ſtomach, hence the name of the diſorder called cardialgia. 
Sometimes it means the pith of a tree. The ancients 
called a ſyncope alſo by this name, when it was cauſed 
by anger. | | 

"CA DIACA HERBA. MoTHrtRworT. It is alſo 
called agripalma gallis, marrubium, and cardiaca lycopusy 
Ruellii. It is the /conurus carggaca, Linn. 

It is called cardiaca, becauſe it relieves in faintings and 
diſorders of the ſtomach, particularly in children, andin 
hypochondriacs. It is a large plant, with ſquare branch- 
ed ſtalks, the leaves ſet in pairs on long pedicles at the 
joints, and the flowers in cluſters round the upper joints. 
The leaf is dark-coloured, cut deep into three ſharp- 
pointed, indented ſegments, of which the middle one 1s 
the longeſt, and the two lateral ones commonly again 
deeply cut. The flower is purpliſh, labiated, with the 
upper lip long and arched, the lower ſhort, and cut into 
three ſections. It is biennial, grows waſte in wild grounds, 
and flowers in July. | | 
It hath been famed in diſorders of the ſtomach, pro- 
ceeding from thick phlegm. It looſens the belly, pro- 
motes perſpiration and urine, alſo the uterine purga- 
tions. Its ſenſible qualities are ſuch as give us to expect 
theſe effects from it. The leaves and tops have a ſtrong, 
rather a diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter taſte. By keep- 
ing, or by boiling, the diſagreeable ſmell is diſſipated. 
An extract of a pungent bitter, ſubſaline quality is ob- 
tained by evaporating the watery decoCtion. But an in- 
fukon. of the tops before it flowers, is the beſt ns 
ration See Dale, Miller's Bot. Off. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

CARDIACA. In pharmacy it ſignifies CORDIAL, and is 
alſo named cordialia, analeptica, confortantia, conforta- 
tiva, refettiva, and refumptiva. | 

The word cordial is of a large extent. Things of very 
oppoſite natures may prove cordials, by relieving the ſame 
ſymptoms, when oppoſite cauſes produce them. To un- 
derſtand their operation on the body, it is neceſſary to 
conſider, that a langour or faintneſs muſt be the conſe- 

uence either of what oppreſſes, or elſe of what exhauſts 
the vital powers; that which retards the progreſs of the 


to its 
influ- 


vital principle in our frame, or is an impedynent 
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influence, produces the fan.s ſenſation as a diminution of 
it does. In both theſe caſes, medicines of oppoſite 
natures produce the ſame effect, that is, they add force 
to the fibres; thus, under an oppreſſion of ſpirits from 
heat, when no extraordinary action, or indiſpoſition 
of body, hath exhauſted them, a glaſs of cold water is a 
cordial; for it ſtimulates the fibres, and rouſes them to 
their wonted action: and when front violent exerciſe, or 
a tedious diſeaſe, a perſon faints, warm medicines, or 
aromatic and ſpirituous liquors, are alſo cordial, by pro- 
ducing in us the ſame effect. But in general by cordials 
is underſtood, thoſe preparations, whole warm and active 
parts immediately, on being received into the ſtomach, 
produces a chearfulneſs in us, with increaſed ſtrength. 
Valcarengus ſays, that a cord:al is whatever deſtroys, or 
at leaſt blunts, the force of the morbific cauſe, reſtores 
the loſt tone of the folids, and gives due motion to the 
fluids, and by that means procures a juſt equilibrium, 
which is the only and laſting principle of all the mo- 
tions in our body. It ſhould be obſerved, that weakneſs 
ariſes from a redundance, as well as a deficience, in the 
conſtituents of health: whence from this definition of 
cordials, oppoſite means aſſume the ſame character, for 
thus they both are cardials, by oppoſing thecauſe of langour. 
CARDIACA ARTERLIA, & VENAL. See CoRo- 
NARIZ ARTERIZ, & VENA. - | 
CARDIACUS MORBUS. So the ancients called the 
nervous fever. | 
CARDIACA PASSIO. The Carnrac PassoN. 
It is a diſorder that is frequently mentioned by the 
ancients ; but by the moderns, it is moſtly treated of under 
the name of ſyncope and, indeed, from the deſcription 
which the ancients give of a cardiac paſſion, it may well 
be referred to that article. The name card:aca paſſio is 
from the part ſuppoſed to be affected. Cœlius Aurelia- 
nus ſays, © that this diforder, according to ſome, de- 
rived its name from the part affected; for they imagine 
that the heart is the principal ſeat of it.” Soranus de- 
clines the giving a definition, and ſays, “ that there is no 
perceptible ſign of any tumor about the heart,” which 
ſome ſuppoſe, and he aſſerts, © that it is a quick and in- 
ſtantaneous ſolution, or relaxation.” Hippocrates men- 
tions this diſorder in his firſt and ſecond book of Epide- 
mics. Eraſiſtratus alſo ſpeaks of it in his books concern- 
ing the belly. Artimedorus Sidenſis ſays, it is a tumor 
about the heart: but by the account which Colius Aure- 
lianus gives of it in his Acut. Morb. lib. ii. he ſeems to 
deſcribe the ſyncope very clearly and accurately. | 
CARDIALGIA. The HEART-BURN, from x , 
the left orifice of the ſtomach, and axy:w, to be pained; pain 
or uneaſineſs about the upper orifice of that organ. It 
is ſometimes the ſame as cardiogmus; and an in/lance of 
dyſpepſia. | 
This diſorder is called sopA, heart-burn, or ſpurious 
cardialgia; pain in the ſtomach, or the true cardialgia, 
alſo cardimona. In the ſpurious kind the pain is not ſo 
great, nor does the ſtrength fail, nor is there any toſling, 
or remarkable inquietu-le. In the true, there is pain in 
the ſtomach, or about its orifices, but generally felt about 
the part called the pit of the ſtomach; it is attended with 
great anxiety, difficulty of breathing, want of ſtrength, 
mquietude, reaching to vomit, coldneſs, and trembling 


of the extremities. Sometimes the uncaſy ſenſation ex- 


tends the whole length of the oeſophagus, with a preſſure 
or conſtriction, and uſually attacks by fits. 

Some ſay that the upper orifice is the ſeat of this diſ- 
order, others that it is in the lower; and this latter is 
very probable, for the uneaſineſs is generally perceived in 
the ſcrobiculum cordis, where the lower oriſice of the 
ſtomach is placed; the reſt of the ſtomach may be affect- 
ed from the pain in its orifice. In thoſe who have died 
of this diſorder, on diſſection the right orifice only hath 
appeared to be in an unnatural ſtate. 

Thoſe whoſe ſtomachs abound with acid, or with 
bilious diſorders, are the moſt ſubje to thefe com- 
plaints. 

The cauſes are various, as flatus, acid, and other acri- 
monious humours in the ſtomach, or a loſs of its mucus, 
ſpicy and pungent aliment, worms, a tranſition of rheu- 
matic or of gouty, &c. humours to the ſtomach, or an 
ulcer in any part of it; fat aliment, eſpecially if cold 
ſmall liquors are drank too ſoon after eating it ; bilious 
matter, which is known by bitter and nauſeous eruCtations, 
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as well as by a yellow or greeniſh diſcharge by vomitis 
congeſtions of blood about the region of the ſtomach frow 
a plethora, or from ſpaſms. Dr. Hunter thinks this dil. 
order is generally cauſed by fumes ariſing from acrid hu. 
mours rather than from the humours themſelves: h. 
reaſon is, becauſe if the patient puts himſelf into a polture 
to prevent the fumes riſing to the part affected, imme. 
diate relief is generally found. A ſpaſm in the orifice of 
the ſtomach, by 9 the N aig are impeded in then 
paſſage from this viſcus, and by the heat of the part rari. 
fying the air, produces a diſtenſion, anxiety, &c. anger 
particularly after meals; corroſive poiſons; ſtones in th. 
gall-duQts, or in the ureters, by ſympathy produce thi, 
diſeaſe in the ſtomach. | 
| Thoſe who labour under this complaint, have an un. 
caſy ſenſation in the ſtomach, anxiety ; heat which exterg, 
ſometimes up the ceſophagus ; oppreſſion, faintnefs, jy. 
clination to vomit, a diſcharge of clear lymph from the 
ſtomach, the mind ſeems diſturbed; there is a difficulty 
of breathing, loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the extremitie; 
frequent eructations, which, while diſcharging, alleviate 
the pain; head-ach, vertigo, trembling, a weak pulſe tht 
is intermitting and unequal; the face is pale, yellow, or 
livid, &c. More or leſs of theſe ſymptoms are the a. 
tendants of the cardialgia, which approaches generally 
with yawning and liſtleſſneſs, and at its height the extre. 
mities are cold. It does not quit the patient till heat u. 
turns into the feet, and it often totally vaniſhes with 3 
copious perſpiration. | 

The cardialgia muſt be diſtinguiſhed from that op 
preſſion and uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, which is only the 
effect of overcharging it with food, the colic, and 2 
ſwooning. 

If this diforder ſucceeds a fever, with petechial or put- 
ple ſpots, it is generally a fatal ſign; following a ceſſation 
of pain in gouty limbs, manifeſts the turn of the diſorder 
inwards, which is dangerous. If it ſucceeds foul exul. 
ceration in the ſkin, there is much danger. Coming on 
upon a ſudden check of a dyſentery, it is a bad ſign; hu, 
except it is attended with inflammation, or the conſequeit 
of ſome other diſeaſe, it is rarely dangerous. 

In order to the cure, it ſhould be conſidered, whether 
or no the diſorder is ſymptomatical; if it is, regard muſt 
chiefly be had to the primary diſorder ; if it is an origin 
complaint, its various cauſes muſt be adverted to, that 
the remedies may be adapted to the particular one in the 
preſent caſe. _ 
| The diet ſhould be light, generally of the animal kind; 
what is drank ſhould not be apt to ferment ; brandy and 
water, or water in which toaſted bread is ſteeped, wil 
generally agree; or camomile tea, which ſooths the ſpal 
modic motions of the ſtomach. Lime-water, the mineral 
alkaline waters, and diſtilled water, are proper for com- 
mon drink. | 

If acid juices in the primæ viz are the cauſe, abſorbents 
and mild alkalines will be the remedies, and of theſe the 
mixtura cretacea, magneſia alb. with ſmall doſes of tit 
natron pur. are elegant and efficacious. 

If with acidity the digeſton is weak; beſides the mag. 
neſia at proper intervals, bitter infuſions mixed with mild 
aromatics will be proper, and chalybeates, particulatl 
the rubigo ferri. 

Acrimony of any kind is relieved for the preſent bj cold 
water, in which gum arabic is diſſolved. If the acrimoſ 
is of the acid kind, it produces a gnawing darting pat 
[if of the alkaline, a burning pain. a 

When an alkaline acrimony, or an acrid hot bile 
thrown into commotions by an exceſs of anger, 1 . 
cauſe, the faulty matter ſhould firſt be evacuated by ſtocl: 
nitre in ſmall doſes, frequently repeated, will be nec 
ry; a draught of cold water may now and then be gt. 
and ſtupes, wrung out of a warm fomentation, may 5 
applied to the ſtomach, until a general perſpiration con ; 
on; this will be uſeful when a cardia/gia accompn” 
cholera morbus; when this diſorder from this cauſe f 
lows a tertian fever, the cure ſhould commence u. 2 
emetic; when a vomiting attends a bilious carte ge g 
void hot carminatives, but ſupply the patient it Fe 
#theris vitriolicus compoſitus, in due doſes, and 
quently as the urgency of the ſymptoms require. 7 

In general, in any of the caſes of alkaline _ 10 
after an emetic, a gentle cathartic, or both; 20G» 
as the ſpt. æth. nitroſi, acid. vitriol. dilutum. 


| 
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„ Aon. ſos. ætheris vitriolici compoſiti, diluted with 
. page 8 ſmall liquors are indicated. be th 
„ en ſalt aliments, warm water ſhould be drank, and 
after it a little of any ſpirituous liquor. 


quent draughts of warm water give the ſpeedieſt and 


Qual relief. STS. ; 
mas an undue uſe of ipirituous liquors creates this 


= .. ark and vitriolic acids, before and after 
J 2 exerciſe, and the mineral alkaline waters, 
= 4 beſt means of recovery. | 
* chen flatulence with a weak ſtomach are the chief 
| fog, carminatives, ſuch as flor. cham. vel cort. aurant. 
BY ad 3 j. gives much relief, but mild opiates are often 
4 Th De and ſtudious are ſubject to this diſeaſe 
WE com > laxity in the ſtomach, when the habit in general is 
buſt, in this inſtance the cort. Peruv. pulv. 3 fs. vel ſem. 
ys 1 non contuſ. cochl. mediocr. bis terve in die; vel 3 
| 15 terye in die; or if theſe fail, warm bitters, and the 
Y | ia gums joined with light chalybeates generally ſucceed. 
When worms produce it, avoid all the acrid anthelmin- 
W tics; give warm milk, mint, penny-royal, or any other 
iſti ater. | | 

-M K — cardialgias, light infufions 
Y of the bark, with rhubarb, and ſmall doſes of fixt alkaline 
dat, the chalybeate waters, and exerciſe on horſeback 
4 ſhould alſo, if oſſible, be uſed. In hypochondriac caſes 
nitre is often uſeſul. 


W When a congeſtion of blood, from impeded or ſuppreſſ- 
W periodical evacuations, give riſe to this complaint, 
WE blecd, give antiſpaſmodics, and endeavour to promote 
W the: iſcharge. | 
| _— po 3 the cauſe, in which caſe, after a 
2 vomit, give camomile or carduus tea; and if the diet was 
putrid, let vinegar and other vegetable acids be taken. 
3 Violent yomits, draſtic purges, and cauſtic poiſons pro- 
WS duce this diſorder, and when theſe are its cauſe, give plen- 
5 ty of warm water to promote two or three diſcharges 
„ upwards, then milk and water and oily mixtures, with 
5 es of ſome warm opiate. 1 N 
Y hen are uſeful aer in all the caſes of this kind. 
W Gouty, &c. matter in the ſtomach, cauſing this com- 
A plaint, 1s to be removed by warm cordials, taken in mo- 
W dcrate quantities, until the ſtomach itſelf becomes warm: 
how much will do this the feelings of the patient alone 
can determine. ; 185 | 
W External applications for abating pain in the ſtomach, 
W if this diſorder ſeems to be in the upper orifice, are 
W beſt applied to the left ſide of the eighth or ninth ver- 
W tcbra ; and in other diſorders in this part, as nauſea, vo- 
W miting, &c. they are moſt effectual when laid on the left 

| fide, towards the back, and on the ſpurious ribs. ; 
| CARDIALGIA INFLAMMATORIA. INFLAMMATION in 
| the STOMACH. See GASTRITIS. —— SpUTATORIA. 
The ſame as PYROSIS, which ſee. 
CARDIMELECH. A fictitious term in Dolzus's En- 
eyclopedia, by which he would expreſs a particular active 
principle reſiding in the heart, appointed to what we call 
| the vital functions. . 
| CARDIMONA. Sec CARDIALGIA, 

CARDINALIS FLOS. The CARDINAL, FLOWER. 

It is called alſo trachelium Americanum, AMERICAN 
| THROATWORT: it is thus called from the intenſe redneſs 
| of its flower, which vies with the cardinal's ſcarlet robe. 
dee RAPUNTIUM. | | 


* CARDINAMENTUM, from cardi, a hinge. An hinge- 
_ | like articulation. - - 
ow CARDIOGMUS, from xapS1w0ow, to have a gnawing 
avs pain at the mouth of the ſtomach. The ſame as cardialgia. 


Alſo an aneuriſm in the aorta near the heart, which oc- 


_ | Caſions pain in the precordia. | | 
15 CARDIONCHUS. Aneuriſm in the heart, or in the 


aorta near the heart. 


0 : CARDIOTROTUS. One who hath a wound in his 
hag eart, cry 
4. | CARDITIS. Inflammation of the heart. Dr. Cullen 


cludes this 

der febres. 

region of the heart, anxiety, difficulty of breathing, cough, 
equal pulſe, palpitation of the heart, and fainting. See 

| INFLAMMATIO CORDIS. 15 

| , CARDO. The articulation called ginglymus is ſome. 
mes thus named, becauſe of its ſimilitude to an hin ge. 


r of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexia and or- 
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If aromatics or high ſeaſoned food is the cauſe, fre- 


e defines it to be a fever, with pain in the M 
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CARDONES. The name of an Indian herb. 


CARDONET. A WILD ARTICHOKE. See CINAR A. 

CARDONIUM. In the phraſe of Paracelſus, it is 
wine medicated with herbs. | 

CARDOPATIUM. The Low CARLINE THISTLE: 
See CARLINA. 

CARDUO-CNICUS. See ATRACTYLIS. 

CARDUUS. The THISTLE: The general charact- 
ers of which are as follow : the leaves are ſet alternately 
on the branches, and are prickly ; the heads are moſtly 
ſquamous and prickly  prickles are on moſt or all parts of 
the plant, and they are moſtly lacteſcent. 

But the modern botaniſts ſo vary in their arrangement, 
that each reje& ſome which others rank in this claſs. 
Boerhaave hath thirty ſpecies in his catalogue. 

CARDUUs BENEDICTUS. The BLESSED or HOLY - 
THISTLE, alſo called carduus cnicus ſylveſtris, cardui lutei 
procumbentis ſudorifici & amori. It is the centaurca 
benedicta, or the centaurea calycibus duplicato ſpinoſis 
lanatis involucratis, foliis ſemidecurrentibus denticulato= 
ſpinoſis, Linn. It is a plant with rough, narrow, jagged 
leaves, ſituated alternately, terminating in ſoft prickles, 
and large hairy branched ſtalks, leaning to the ground; 
on the tops of which grow large ſcaly prickly heads, in- 
cluding a number of yellow floſculi, which are followed 
by oblong ſtriated ſeeds incloſed in down. It is a native 
of Spain and ſome of the Archipelago iſlands, and is an- 
nually ſown with us in gardens. 1 

The leaves have a penetrating bitter taſte, not very 
ſtrong or durable in the mouth; when freſh they are more 
ungrateful than when dry. The plant ſhould be hung up 
looſely in an airy place after it is well dried, for if preſſed 
cloſe it rots. The beſt time for gathering it is when in 
flower. - £3 

When this herb is uſed to excite vomiting, a decoction 
of it in wateris the beſt, for thus its more nauſeous parts 
are extracted; cold water in an hour or two extracts the 
light grateful bitter; but if the infuſion is continued much 
longer, the nauſeous part is alſo extracted; rectified ſpirit 
extracts only the agreeable bitter, but, though heated, it 
does not eaſily take up the offenſive parts. | 

The flight infuſion with cold water helps the appetite, 
and is uſeful when the digeſtive powers are weak; it ſits 
caly on the ſtomach, and no bitter is leſs heating. Dr. 
Cullen thinks this plant a ſimple and pure bitter, though 
not a very ſtrong one; and therefore has none of the ex- 
traordinary virtues aſcribed to it. An ounce of the dried 
leaves may be infuſed two hours in a pint of ſoft water ; 
it may be flavoured at pleaſure with any aromatic. It 
may be made ſtronger by returning the liquor on freſh 
parcels of the leaves or tops. It aftords nothing valuable 
by diſtillation. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Miller's Bot. 
Off. Dale. That named ——FuLLoNUM, called alſo 
dipſacus ſativus cnaphos, is the manured TEASIL, or FUL- 
LER'S THISTLE. | 1 

It hath a ſtem that is four or five feet high, branched 
and furniſhed with a few prickles; the leaves are long, 
armed with prickles, and ſet in couples along the ſtem, 
they encircle the ſtem ſo as to form a kind of baſon; the 
ſtems are terminated by large prickly heads in the form of 
an egg. Their chief uſe is among the manufacturers of 
woollen cloths ; their prickly heads are uſed. FUL- 
LONUM $YLVESTRIs, called alſo dip/acus ſylveſtris, labrum 
Veneris, virga paſtoris major, WILD TEASIL, or VExUS'S 
BASON. h 

They grow on the ſides of ditches and near the high- 
ways, are of the ſame kind as the manured, but not ſo 
ſtrong. —— H XMORRHOIDALIS, alſo called carduus vi- 
nearum repens, carduus vulgariſſimus viarum, cir/rum 
arvenſe, carduus ceanothos. 'The COMMON CRELPING 
WAY-THISTLE. | 

Its roots are whitiſh, but now and then incline to black, 
and have a ſtrongiſh ſmell : it ſends forth fibres that creep 
on the ground, and propagates itſelf to a great diſtance; 
it is common in tillage ground and highways: it flowers 
in July and Augnſt. It is called hzmorrho:dalis becauſe 
it relieves the pain of the hæmorrhoids if beat into a 
poultice and applied. ——LacTEus, alſo called carduus 
ariæ, carduus leucographus, carduus Marianus, carduus, 
albis maculis notatus vulgaris, ſilybum. CoMMoNn MILK 
THISTLE, or LADY's THISTLE. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
all other thiſtles in England, by having its leaves cut in 
leveral laciniæ full of hard ſharp prickles, having all the 


apper part ſpotted with long and broad white ſpots. It 
3 f grows 


rr * 
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rows on banks and flowers in June. The leaves and perioſteum, and having loft its natural colour become 
ſeeds have ſimilar virtues to thoſe of the carduus bene-| pinguious, yellow, brown, and at laſt black. Th, ſtate, 
dictus, but in an inferior degree. It is ſaid to be effica- which is the firſt degree of this diſorder, was called by the 
cious- againſt pungent pains. Miller's Bot. Off. — | ancients os vitiatum, os nigrities; but the greateſt degree 
LACTEUs SYRIACUS, alſo called carduus albis maculis| is when the bone is corroded, diſcharging a ſanies wi, 
notatus exoticus, Bedeguar Arabum Rauwolfii, anicus] conſumes the adjacent fleſh. Of the many names given 
albis maculis notatus. The SPANISH MILK-THISTLE. to the cares, as ſpinoſa ventoſa, ſpinoſa ventoſitas, gan. 

The characters of this and the next ſpecies are, it is pe- grene, or cancer of the bones, as Celſus calls it, or teredo 
tennial, hath long, narrow, deeply jagged leaves, that are] and pædarthrocaces, there ſeems to be only the followin 
prickly and laying on the ground; in the middle of which | needful: firſt, when the cauſe 1s internal it is the ſpina 
grows a large roundiſh head, without any ſtalk, encom- ventoſa, or, with Severinus, when it happens to children, 
paſſed with Tmaller leaves, which may be eat as artichokes | it may be called pzdarthrocaces z and ſecondly, when the 
are; the flower iffues from the middle of the head. ' cauſe is external, it may be called caries. 

Boerhaave enumerates ſeven ſpecies, alſo called carlinaf That an inflammation of the perioſteum is tending to, 
gummifera, carduus humilis gummifera, cinaſa acaulis Freer and ſo a caries of the bone is known, firit, from 
gummifera, ixine, carlina acaulos gummifera, chamæleo the igns of inflammation precedin 5 ſecondly, a freedom 
albus Diofcoridis, columnæ, and PINE-THISTLE. Its flowers from pain in the affected part, without a manifeſt cauſe, 
are compoſed of purpliſh floſculi, hke thoſe of the com-| and from a denſe, ſlow, increafing, and not very painful 
mon thiſtle. It is a native of Italy and of Candy. Its] tumor of the incumbent parts. But among the ſigns of 4 

roots are larger than thoſe of the carline thiſtle, and ſmell | beginning gangrene, the ſudden removal of pain is fall. 

ſtronger 1 when freſh, they yield a viſcous | cious, for this happens in inflammations of the perioſteum, 
milky juice, which concretes into tenacious maſſes, at firſt |, when the perioſteum is corroded ſo as to admit the my. 
whitiſh, and reſembling wax, when much handled grow- | ter to eſcape betwixt the muſcles, though in general, when 
ing black, ſuppoſed to be the ixion, ixia, and acanthina pain is relieved e propir ro of inflammation, it goes of 
maſtiche of the ancients : this gum was formerly chewed gradually only but a good reſolution hardly if ever hay. 
for the ſame purpoſes as the maſtich gum : the root hath | pens after a violent inflammation. Again, when a ga. 
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the ſame virtues as the carline thiſtle roots. — Acan-| grene is threatened, the taint is propagated through the 
THUS. See ACANTHUS. —— ALTILIS: The ARTICHOKE. 
See CinaRA; —— BRASILIANUs FoLlls ALOES. See 
ANANAS. —— CHRYSANTHEMUS. See 9OCOLYMUS. 
CoERULEUS ERECTUs TINGITANUS, &c. The Tangier 
perennial BLUE DISTAFF THISTLE. —— CRETENSIBUS. 
See CULOCHIERNsE: -—— DoOMESTICUs. The ARTICHOKE. 
See CiNaRA.——ESCULENTUs. The CHARDON. A 
ſpeciesof ARTICHOKE.——FEROX. FISH-THISTLE.—— 

LoBOSUs. Species of the EcHiNopus.——GLoposus 


Minor. GLOBE-THISTLES.———HUMILIS GUMMIFERA, 


&c. See CarDuus PINEA.— LUTA&Us. See ATRAC- 
TYLIS. ——SATIVUS NON 8PINOSUS. The ARTICHOKE. 
See CINARA.—SATIVUs. Called alſo CarRTHAMUs, 
which ſee. BasTARD SAFFRON, Alſo the ARTICHOKE. 
See CINA RA. SOLSTITIALIS See CALCITRAPA 
OFFICIN. -—— SPHARECEPHALUs LATIFOLIUS VULG. 
The GLOBE- THISTLE. —— SPINOSISSIMUS ELATIOR. 
The chARDON. A ſpecies of ARTICHOKE, —dSPINOSIsS- 
SIMUS SPH XROCEPHALUS RIGIDLIS ACULEIS ARMATA C. 
B. Cardui Arabici Park. Theat. Spina Arabica Offic. 
ARABIAN THISTLE. It ſeems to be of the like qualities 
with the ſpina alba.——STELLATUs See CALCITRAPA4. 
——STELLATUS LUT US. See CALCITRAPA OFFICIN. 
TomenTosvus, alſo called acanthium vulg. vel alb. 
ſpina, alba ſylv. Fuchſio, carduus leucanthemus, and the 
COTTON THISTLE. —— VENERIS. The TEASIL. —— XFE- 
RANTHEMUS. An epithet of ſome ſpecies of Car- 
LINA. | 1 5 

CAREALIA. See PANIS FARINACEA. 
CARERBARIA, from xapy, the head, and gapog, heavi- 
eſs. An uneaſy and ſomewhat painful heavineſs of the 
head, which Baglivi calls capiplenium. 

CARENA. The twenty-fourth part of a DROP. 

CARET'FE See Bonpuch. INDoRUM. 

CORD 85 See CARUxM. 

CARICA. A DRY Fi. The tree is the ficus 
(Carica) foliis palmatis, Linn. See Ficus SATIVA. 

CARICUM, vel CAR vYcuu. The name of a medicine 
for deterging ulcers. 5 | 

It is prepared of the black hellebore, cantharides, and 
ſeveral other things mixed together. 5 
oo alſo the name of an oil mentioned in Athenzus, 

+ It, . 
CARIES. Mr. Sharp ſays it is a partial mortification 
of the bone, which ſeparates from the ſound part ſooner 
or later. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs locales and order dialyſes. But as Mr. Bell obſerves 
in p. 124. of the 3d. edit. of his book on Ulcers, every 
ſpecies of cares attended with loſs of ſubſtance may be 
termed an ulcer ; but to prevent confuſion, he conſiders 
caries as an accidental ſymptom of ulcers, and ſpeaks 
of it under the general name of carious ulcer. 

This corrupted ſtate of the bone is called caries, ſphace- 
lies, teredon, or tredon. | Ly 


This diforder happens when the bone is deprived of its 


| 


cellular membrane, which, by ſlight cauſes, is often raiſe 
into a large tumor; but, as all the ſymptoms of an i- 
flammation ceaſe when a gangrene is preſent, the tumor 
will not have the hardneſs and reſiſtance, obſervable ina 
phlegmon, but will be flaccid, and hardly ſenſible of pain, 
If the mcumbent part changes to a livid colour, the bone 
is then without doubt in a mortifying ſtate. | 

Celſus, who treats on this diſorder the beſt of all the 
ancients, at leaſt as to its cure, ſays, lib. viii. cap. 3, 
“We may ſoon, by means of a probe, diſcover a can 
of the bone ſince the probe will penetrate leſs or more, 
according as the cares is ſuperficial or deep.” When the 
probe comes to the found part of the bone, it is reſiſted, 
Wiſeman, vol. i. p. 296. edit. 5. ſays, If the bone be 
bare, its corruption is eaſily difcerned, though ſometimes 
it be covered with a grumous or viſcous matter, which 
rubbed off, the bone appeareth white; brown, or black. 
If the white be porous, the caries may be deeper and more 
dangerous than if it were black and hard. If the bone lies 
ſo hid as that you cannot feel it with your probe, yet you 
may judge it carious from the quantity or quality of the 
matter. If the bone lies near, and the fleſh is lax and 
white, it is ſtrongly ſuſpicious that the bone *. carious: 
but if the matter ſtinks or be oily, it is a more certain ſg 
of rottenneſs. Ulcers of long continuance near a bone 
do alfo foreſhew a caries, according to Hippocrates. Allo 
the difficulty in cicatrizing them, and the frequent and 
ſudden eruption of them after they are cured, giveth 


| a ſuſpicion of a foul bone. But if the bone is much cor- 


rupted, the matter is fetid, and the probe will penetrate 
into it.“ | J 0 | 

In living perſons the bones are of a reddiſh or bluiſh 
colour : the firſt fign of a vitiated bone, is a change from 
this colour to a * yellow, dark, and at laſt a black 
one: a white denotes a beginning mortification; hence, 
when ſmall perforation are made in a cranium thus 
affected, the firſt fign that a cure ſucceeds is, when the 
| 2 ſurface of the * begins to aſſume a reddiſh co- 
our. | 
The friability of carious bones is much, augmented b 
the acrimony of their humours, and chiefly of their col 
rupted medullary oil; for the coheſion of the bones de 
pend much on the interpoſition of it between the tee” 
trial parts. 8 : 

The peculiarly diſagreable fetid ſmell which ariſes from 
carious bones is from the corrupted medullary oil. 

When a caries is under an ulcer, the fleſh over 
ries is ſoft, flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid 3 the lips 
of the ulcer inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtil, fetid aud 
full of ſmall black ſcales, nor can the ulcer be healed, a. 
leaſt only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks out again. — 
ULCER with a caries. | 
In the Edinb. Med. Effays, Dr. Monro gi 
account of ſeveral ſpecies of this diſorder, 
or GANGRENOUS CARIES, which is, where t! face 
ſmooth and firm, and throws out little matter; its furt, 


the ca- 


of a very dark colour, but before exfoliation 
brown or black. This kind exfoliates with 
(ef; diffcultly than any other. The WORM-EATEN CARIES 
© ULCER of the BONES this ſpecies hathnotſuch a dark co- 
wir as the former, it diſcharges more matter; the cavern- 
bus, or ſpongy texture of the bone is evident. The CARNE- 
WE 75 CARIES or ulcer of the bones with hyperſarcoſis 5. this 
br: differs from the worm- eaten caries only in the addition 
of pongy fleſh growing in the cells of the bone this ſpongy 
fleſh often bleeds if touched with the greateſt care. The 
raackbkxIc CARIES with hyperſarcoſis; in this caſe the 
berioſteum is thickened, the bone ſoftened, and its ſurface 
W -. coded, a yellow red ſpongy ſubſtance ſprouts out: the 
W [rence betwixt this and the carnous caries is, that in the 
latter the ſpongy fleſh grows out of the caverns while the 
rey or brown coloured ſpongy bony ſides of them till re- 
main; but in the former, the bony fibres diſappear Wherever 
the ſpongy fleſh comes, fo that one can ſcarce determine 
by the probe whether or no the bone is carious : upon 
| {craping away this bone-conſuming fleſh, the ſurface of the 
bone appears rough indeed, but not much eroded, nor 
greatly alteredinits colour. The $SCROPHULUS CARIES: this 
z ſometimes obſerved when an abſceſs is opened; the bone 
at the bottom of it appears white and ſmooth, without its 
Y perioſteum or connection to any of the neighbouring 
W parts, except by its ligaments at the extremities; and this 
W way of bones mortifying moſt commonly happens in ſcro- 
W phulous habits. The SCIRRHO-CANCROUS CARIES: in one 
becies of exoſtoſis the tumeſied bone is ſofter in one part 
chan in other, and is not compoſed of regular fibres, nor ca- 
Lernous, but as if the offifying juice had been thrown out 
irregularly z over which a cartilaginous or tendinous ſub- 
ſtance is ſpread, and from this a firm ſhining ſmooth fleſh 
grows out, which, after the teguments are moved, ſends 
forth a thin ſtinking acrid ſanies; the patient complains 
often of throbbing pains in it, and ſometimes conſiderable 
We hxzmorrhages are made from imperceptible veſſels in its 
W ſurface. The SPREADING CANCROUS CARIES: in the 
E ſpreading eating cancers, the bones are waſted, as well as 
the ſoft parts, and the appearances are the ſame in both, 
unleſs that the bones do not conſume quite ſo faſt. | 
In conſidering a cares of the bones we ſhould remem- 
ber, that the bones have their veſſels and circulating fluids, 
and the ſame general texture which the ſoft parts have; ſo 
that ſolidity, and a ſtronger coheſion of parts, are the only 
evident diſtinguiſhing characters of the compoſition of 
bones. 5 | 
Heiſter obſerves that the cure of a caries depends on 
removing eaſily and ſpeedily all the corrupted parts of the 
bone, and that in the gentleſt caſes this is done by recti- 
hed ſpirit of wine being applied by means of lint dipped 
mit; in more violent caſes a ſolution of mercury in aqua 
fortis is required, and in the moſt malignant the actual 
cautery will be neceſſary; but theſe hinder ſuppuration, 
and retard the operation intended. 
An exfoliation of the carious laminæ of the bone, are 
lometimes ſeparated in two or three weeks, and in other 
Inſtances they are not removed in a.year. 
it is necell;.ry to examine ſtrictly all circumſtances, and 
o diſcover, if poſſitle, what cauſe either general or topi- 
ell may have made the corruption of the bone, that endea- 
Yours may be uſed to remove it, if it {till ſubſiſts: the lues 
2 ſerophula, ſcurvy, gangrene, abſceſs, wounds, 
ontulions, and many other diſeaſes, may be the 


at hrſt 18 not 
it turns very 


cauſe. | 
V. hen the 


Mich 40 bone is perceived to ſeparate, if the pus 


Nail der from under it is mild and in a due quantity, 
4 45 e the beſt ſuppurant and incarner, and nothing is 
= done but to remove the pieces of bone as often as 
4 bs perceived to be looſe. If the quantity of pus is too 
ab drefs it with ung. reſinæ flavæ or other ſuch digeſtive. 
D x opening in the e ee is ſo ſmall that the mat- 
ned either abſorbed into the circulation, or forms 
7 ulcers, the aperture muſt be enlarged by means 
be tents, and kept ſo by doſſils of lint. Indeed, if 
a Tours is likely to be tedious, in ſome caſes it 
— raltened by the uſe of a cauſtic or actual cautery, 
* L. r the ſuppuration which contributes to 
tay be 2 e diſeaſed part is thereby retarded, or the raſp 
ns is uted; if inſtead of the actual cautery a potential 
Preferred, the common cauſtic is the beſt. 


. 


CAR 


the affected part of the bone as ſoon as conveniently can be 
done, by raſping, chiſleling, trepanning, &c. according as 
each of them can be applied; after which the method is 
as above. When the ulcer is deep, let honey diſſolved in 
vinegar and water be injected into it every day. 

In the car Nous CARIES the fungous and corrupted parts 
are beſt deſtroyed by a cauſtic; though Gouch, in his Caſes 
and Remarks, vol. ii. p. 359. gives an inſtance of the in- 
efficacy of cauſtics in this caſe, and of the neceſſity of 
uſing the actual cautery, which he in general prefers. 
The PHAGEDENIC CARIES: one or two applications of 
the potential cautery are ſufficient to reduce it to the moſt 
ſimple kind of caries; but ſometimes great difficulties at- 
tend it. 

The scxorhurovs CARIES: deſtroy fully the teguments 
which cover the abſceſs formed on the bone with a cauſtic, 
cut the eſchar through the middle to evacuate the matter 
and to fave the eſchar as long as poſſible, let mild appli- 
cations only be laid on the ſore; and to aflift the diſ- 
charge of the matter, waſh it with water; but if it is fetid, 


mix vinegar with the water. | 


In general a mild treatment is to be preferred. In the 
lighter caſes endeayour to excite and continue a degree 
of inflammation in the adjoining ſound part of the diſeaſ- 
ed bone, ſo as that it may be the means of ſeparating the - 
mortified part. 'This is done by making a number of 

ſmall perforations all over the ſurface of the carious bone, 


to ſuch a depth as to give the patient a very little pain, 


and no farther; this operation may be renewed in differ- 
ent parts every third day, or thereabout; thus ſuppura- 
tion will take place, and a conſequent ſeparation of the 
carious part. But when the diſeaſe is extenſive, and goes 
deeper than the ſecond lamella of the bone, inſtead of 
little perforations made by the pin which fixes the trepan, 
it will be adviſcable to uſe a ſmall head of a trepan ; this 
inſtrument applied at proper diſtances over the ſurface of 
the caries, and carried juſt ſo deep as to produce a little 
uneaſineſs will occaſion the needful inflammation and ſup- 
puration. As ſoon as any of the parts looſen at the 
edges, their final ſeparation may be always greatly haſten- 
ed by daily inſinuating below them the end of a common 
ſpatula, ſo as to be their edges a very little upwards. 
After the uſe of theſe inſtruments, apply to the ulcer the 
ſame dreſſings as in caſes of a ſimple ulcer; and, to mo- 
derate the fœtor of the cares, the dreſſings may be co- 
verad with lint, moiſtened with a ſtrong decoction of the 
cort. Peruv. & fol. jugland. The cares ſeparated, drefs as 
in caſes of ſimple ulcers in fleſhy parts. If the caries pe- 

netrates very deep into the ſubſtance of a bone, ſo that a 

conſiderable portion is affected, or, as frequently. hap- 

pens, the diſeaſe extends even round the bone, the 
thorteſt method then is to take out at once, all the diſ- 

eaſed parts, either with the head of a trepan frequently 

applied, or by means of a {mall ſpring-ſaw. This may 

be performed on the ſkull, hands, feet, legs, or arms. 

See the article TIBIA for the proceſs. | 

In the sCIRRHO-CANCROUS CARIES, in this caſe, as in 
cancers of the glands, extirpation is the only remedy ; but 
here alſo the diſorder is apt to return in another part. 

The SPREADING CANCROUS CARIES ſeldom heals : it 
may be dreſſed with lint, or a cautery may be applied 
but it generally breaks out again after a ſeeming cure. 

Some aſſert that ſea-water is more efficacious in caries 
of the bones than in glandular ſwellings. 

A caries of the whole bone or bones, forming a limb, 
is ſometimes productive of the neceſſity of amputation 
particularly when the internal ſurface of ſuch bones are 
affected as well as the external, and that through the 
whole extent or near it. In ſuch inſtances, if the whole 
bone is not removed by amputation, the patient will pe- 
riſh. It too often happens that in young ſubjects, with 
the beſt health, the whole habit will be ſo injured by the 
carious bone, that a hectic fever of the putrid kind, with 
all its horrid train of ſymptoms, will quickly deſtroy 
the patient. | 

See Almeloveen's edition of Celſus de Morbis Oſhum, 
p. 539. Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones. Heiſter's Surgery. 
Le Dran's Obſervations. Wiſeman's Surgery. Monro's | 
Account of the Carzes, in the 5th vol. of the Ed. Med. 
Eſſays. Bell's Treatiſe on Ulcers, edit. 3. and his Syl- 
tem of Surgery. Pott's Works. London Med. Tranſ-. 


e WORM-EATEN CARIES it is neceſſary to deſtroy all 


actions, vol. iii. p. 25. 3 CARIMA. 
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CARIMA. See CassaDaA. 


* 


CARIM-CURINI. An Indian ſhrub, the bark of | 


which is uſed in a decoCtion againſt the outs and a de- 
coction of the leaves againſt a diſury. Rau Hiſt. 
CARIMPANA. A fpecies of PALM-TREE _ 

CARINA. In botany it is the concave petal or ſeg- 
ment of the butterfly-flower, or any cavity which reſem- 
bles the keel or lower part of the boat. With the an- 
cient botaniſts it was the hard ſhell of walnuts. 

In graſſes, carina expreſſes the furrow-like cavity which 
runs through the whole lerigth of the leaves of the cype- 
roides and cyperus graſſes, or graminifolious plants, and 
end in acute angles. Sometimes by carina 1s underſtood 
the prominence of this furrow, which jets out on the 
backſide of the leaf, and runs like a nerve through the 
middle of it. 

In zoology, it is applied to the firſt rudiments of the 
ſpine of a chicken during incubation. 

CARIOSSE. See ADvr. 

CARIUM TERRA. Lime. 

CARIVILLANDI. See SARSAPARILLA. 

CARLINA. CARLINE THISTLE. The ſpecies uſed 
in medicine is the carlina acauloſi, Linn. It is alſo call- 
ed cardopatium, ixia, chameleon albus, acaulos magno 
flore, carlina humilis; the Low CARLINE THISTLE. 

That ſpecies with the flower compoſed of a number of 
white petals ſet round a middle diſk, is a native of the 
mountainous parts of Italy and Germany. The roots 
have a ftrong diſagreeable {mell, and weak bitteriſh, ſub- 
acrid, aromatic taſte. They are diaphoretic, anti-hyſte- 
ric, and anthelmintic. The doſe from 9 j. to 3 j. : 

— ACAULOS GUMMIFERA. bee CARDUUS 


PINEA. 
CARLO SANCTO, Rapix. ST. CHARLEsS's ROOT. 
It is found in Mechoacan, a province of America: its 
bark is eaſily ſeparated from it, and hath an aromatic fla- 


your, with a bitter acrid taſte. 'The root itſelf conſiſts of 


flender fibrils. The bark is fudorific, and ſtrengthens 
the gumy and ſtomach : the Spaniards call it St. Charles, 
on account of its great virtues. 

CARMES, Eau De. CARMELITE WATER, called 
alſo MAGISTERIAL WATER of BAUM. It hath its name 
from being invented by the Carmelites at Paris. | 

Take of freſh baum, ſix ounces; frefh lemon peel, the 


tified ſpirit of wine and pure water, of each a pint and a 
half; let them ſtand m a moderate heat for three days, 
then draw off two pints and a half in a vapour bath. Rec- 
tify the diſtilled liquor by a ſecond diſtillation in a water 


bath, drawing off only two pints. | 


Mr. Beaume obſerves that all aromatic ſpirits ought to 


be prepared in the ſame manner; that in this reCtification 
only the more volatile, ſubtil, aromatic parts ariſe, there 


remaining behind a white liquor, acrid, bitter, and loaded 
with only the grofler oil, deprived of all the ſpecific fla- 
vour of the ingredients. He farther obſerves that aro- 
matic ſpirituous waters have leſs ſcent when newly diſ- 
tilled than after they have been kept about fix months; 
and he found that the good effects of age was produced 
in a ſhort time by means of cold, and that by plunging 


quart bottles of the liquor into a mixture of pounded ice 


and ſea-ſalt, the ſpirit, after having ſuffered for ſix or 
eight hours the cold hence reſulting, proves as grateful 
as that which hath been kept many years. Simple waters 
alſo, after having been frozen, prove far more agreeable 
than they were before. Geoffroy takes notice of this 
melioration by froft. See Hiſt. Acad. 1713. | 
CARMINA, VERSES; alſo #NCHANTMENTs. See 


' AMULETA. 


CARMINANTIA, or CARMINATIVA, CARMINA- 
TIVES. In general by thefe words are meant ſuch me- 
dicines as diſpel wind; the ancients had much of myſtery 


in their practice, and celebrated theſe medicines by ſing- 


ing of verſes when they adminiſtered them, as they by 
their frequent ſpeedy relief ſeemed to act as by a charm; 
fo from carmen, the Latin word for a verſe, the word car- 
minative is derived. Some derive it from carmino, to card 
wool, or cleanſe it from foulneſsz and ſay that the phyſi- 
cians by a metaphor, uſed to ſignify the expulſion of, or 
cleanſing from the' wind. Others from carmina, charms, 
which were formerly ſuperſtitiouſly uſed ſor ſeyeral cures. 
Others, becauſe they produce carmen, muſic. | 
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conſumed. 
yellow part, two ounces; nutmegs and coriander ſeeds, of | 
each half an ounce; bruiſe them and put them into rec- 


tree is named from this diſeaſe. See CARYON. 


pong _ the brain, a turgeſeency of the dende 


GAR 


The action of .carminatizzes may be ſomewhat yy,; 


ſtood by conſidering that all the parts of the body ,, 


perſpirable. Sanctorius determines all that we call vin 
to be ſuch perſpirable matter as makes its eſcape throyg) 
the coats of the ſtomach and inteſtines; between the f. 
veral membranes of the muſcles alſo may be ſuch yg. 
ſpirable matter: now, whatever rarifies and render gg. 
lections of theſe vapours thinner, conduces to their di 
charge, and as all thoſe things in medicine of this den. 
mination are warm, attenuant, and conſiſt of light ſyy 
parts, it is eaſy to underſtand how a mixture of then 
with the flatus may agitate and rarefy it, eſpecially as 
alſo create ſuch agreeable ſenſations on the fibres, whig 
help by invigorating their tone alſo to expel it. 
oerhaaveplaces the following draught amongſt the ft 
of this tribe of medicines: R Spt. nitri d. 3j. aq. mend. 
& cinnam. àã 3vj. m. TY 
CARNEZ COLUMNZ. See Cor. 
CARNICULA. Fallopius uſeth this word inſtend of 
caruncula, to ſignify in particular the fleſh which fy: 
rounds the gums. | | 
CARNIFORMIS ABSCESSUS. An ABSCtss with 
a hardened orifice, and of a firm ſubſtance, or hard con. 
ſiſtence like a ſhell, not much elevated into a tumor, hy 
broad and expanded, with membranes, fibres, and capi. 
laries, uſually interſperſed. It generally riſes where the 
muſcles inſert themſelves into the joints. Severinus. 
CARNIVORUS. FLEsH-DEVoURING. An epithet 


of the aſſius lapis. Animals are alſo thus called whoſ 


food is fleſh. | 
CARNOSA CUTIS. See PAxrcurus CaRxos, 
MuscuLosa MEmBRANA. 80 Riolan calls the 
frontal muſcles. | 
CAR. STEPH. PR.AD. RUST. An abbreviation of 
Caroli Stephani Prædium Ruſt: Paris, 1629. 
CARO. FLEsH. In anatomy it is only the red partor 
belly of a muſcle. In botany it is the pulp. of a fruit 
— ADNATA. Ad Teſtem. 
— — — — Ad Vaſa. 
— MuscuLOsA QUADRATA. See PALNMARI 
BREVIS. 
CAROBA. The CAROB-TREE. See SILIQUA Duolcis 
CARCENUM. It is uus boiled until one third s 


(See SARCOCELE. 


CAROLI. CHrancres. | 

CAROPI. See AMOMUM VERUM. 

CARORA; alſo Cynnia. The name of a veſſel 
that reſembles an urinal. | 

CAROS. See CAaRUM. 

Caros, fa a or carus, ſynonymous with por- lt 

CaRrus, JI riſes on a coma, and is a flight degree of 
apoplexy, in which you get ſome broken incoherent 
anſwers from the patient; when called, he ſcarce opens 
his eyes : yet, if he be pricked, he hath feeling enough 
to manifeſt his ſenſe of it. This diſeaſe is ſuppoſed to 
take its name from carion, the walnut- tree; or cl ths 


The coma lethargus, coma vigil, coma fomne/enta 
cataphora, are Aten that reſpect fleeping chiefly, a 
they riſe on each other; the coma is the loweſt degtes 
the lethargy the higheſt, and is itſelf a ſpecies of 0 
plexy, which is the higheſt degree of theſe diſcaſes. C. 
len ſays, that if the carus oppreſſes reſpiration, a ” 
thoſe who ſnore in their ſleep, it is an apoplexj. ” 
haave ſays, that a carus is a flight apoplexy from 5 
cauſe, and is attended with a fever; and a letharg 
a ſlight apoplexy from a cold caufe. 1 
Hippocrates ſometimes calls this diſorder 2 
Galen, in his Method. Med. lib. xiii. calls it 4 2 
Ccelius Aurelianus calls it gravatio; and Fly g. 
vedo. | ö 
Dr. Cullen conſiders the carus, cataphora, com, * 
morrhagia cerebri, catalepſis, ecſtaſis, and affectus c y 
bri ſpaſmodico-ecſtaticus, as apoplexies, and the oY 1 
mania and lethargus as ſymptomatic apoplexies. * 
rus there is inſenſibility and ſleepineſs, with n 
ration. It ſometimes ſignifies a loſs of ſenſe and V9 
ry notion; reſpiration remaining uninjured. to bes 
he immediate cauſe of ſleepy affections ens ci 
defect of, or an impediment to the paſſage of : iet 
principle. The remote cauſes are, whatever _— 
the vis vitæ, or that can obſtruct its influence, 23 Com 


* 
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. bſtructed menſes and hæmorrhoids, &c. a too free uſe 
# of ſpirituous liquors, expoſure to offenfive vapours, blows 
n the head, and ſuch like circumſtances. ; 
BS ccma vigil is known by a burning and extenſive pain 
in the head, attended with a ſenſe of ebullition therein, 
rere is a ſtrong inclination to ſleep, and the patient ei- 
aer does not ſleep at all, or if he does, he awakes imme- 
WS cy with little or no relief, but there 1s no delirium. 
nis diſorder is always ſymptomatic, and often attends 
WS cute fevers, Loom uſhers in a phrenzy. It ſometimes at- 
ends an hemiplegia. | 
E go? OMNOLENTUM. In this diſorder the patient is 
Janguid, and his chief complaint is a conſtant drow- 
fneſs. He often falls afleep at meals, in converſation, 


bon falls afleep again. Luxurious old men are moſt ſub- 
fect to it. It is a primary diſorder, and unattended with 
er | 
= gk caRUS. This is a profound fleep, out of which 
W creat difficulty attends the rouſing a patient; though he 
ems ſenſible of pinching, or pricking him with pins, he 
either does not ſpeak, or he immediately 8 4 into 
me ſame degree of ſleep. This diforder is either idoi- 
pathic, or ſymptomatic, and often attended with a fever. 
When it is ſymptomatic, it is ſaid to be of three kinds, 
but is only the ſame diſeaſe in the different periods of 
| that complaint, of which it is a ſymptom. The firſt 
happens in acute fevers in their beginning or increaſe ; 
and if convulſions and hiccoughing comes on it is ſoon 
fatal. The ſecond comes after acute fevers, and when the 
patient is exceeding weak, the ſleep will continue for ſe- 
veral days; if it happens in acute fevers on critical 
| days, with a ſweat, it is a good omen. The third happens 
a2 day or two before death, when the patient's ſtrength 
being exhauſted, he lies deprived of ſenſe and motion, as 
it were in a profound ſleep, and under it expires. | 
A LETHARGY is a heavy perpetual ſleep, with ſcarce any 
| intervals of waking z it is attended with ſuch a ſtupidity 
| and forgetfulneſs, that when the patient yawns he for- 
| gets to ſhut his mouth; or whatever he begins to do, he 
| forgets to proceed in it, and falls aſleep. It is attended 
with a fever, which is a ſymptom thereof, and is chiefly 
| diſcovered by the frequency of the pulſe ; and does not 
| invade ſo ſuddenly as an apoplexy, nor does it kill ſo ſoon. 
{ Bonetus, in his ee amg. Anatomicum, obſerves, 
| that thoſe who died of ſleepy diſorders, on being opened, 
| in their brain was found a copious ſerum diffuſed through 
| its ſubſtance, yet ſo, that the cortical part thereof, with 
| its meninges, were principally overflowed with water; 
in ſome he found the ventricles replete with ſerum, and 
the cortical part. unaffeCted by it, and theſe, he ſays, 
were never troubled with fleepy diſeaſes. But he ob- 
| ſerves, that the more this watery fluid penetrated into the 
| medullary part of the brain, the more obſtinate was the 
| Teepineſs during the life of the patient. In ſome who 
died of drowſineſs, he found abſceſſes, tumors, and 
(cirrhoſities of the brain; but theſe were only on the an- 
teror and cortical region of it. In ſome he found the 
veſſels of the pia mater very much diſtended with blood. 
e COMA VIGIL ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the per- 


11 Tn all of them from an apoplexy, an hyſteric fit, and a 

t | lyncope, | | 

el. A coma vigil often preſages a phrenſy, and convul- 

hot org and in malignant fevers is often fatal. When pains 

16 _ a carus, they portend convulſions; and, in pro- 
« | 


| < 2 the violence of the fever, a carus is more or 

my wolt £; 8 A lethargy is always dangerous, but the 

12 A en the limbs are affected with a tremor, and 
weat 18 perceived on the face. 

3 order to the cure it ſhould be conſidered, that an 

hs 5, as well as a deficiency of the vis vitæ, may be the 


tay * ® * . - o 
erce "aq and that in the beginning of fevers, an exceſs is 
hos cauſe for the moſt part. 


Wa ate the cauſe is an exceſs of the vis vitæ, and a fever 
p may ws an inflammation of the membranes of the brain 
oy firſt te expected, therefore a free — will be the 

Vital eee relief. But, as moſtly happens, the 
ü whic Py * below the requirement of health; in 
in Fi cale, if there is any plethora, it is of the ſerous 
ſhes — which does not admit of bleeding, but muſt be re- 
nor only ti. J Purges, and ſuch other evacuations as promote 
rom the thinner excretions. 
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and in the midſt of buſineſs; and, when awaked, he 


| prove the compreſſion on them, 


| Vigilium : and each of theſe diſorders from one another; 


The general indications are, 1ſt, To rouſe from ſleep, 
2d, To remove the difficulty of the circulation, the ſtag- 
nation, or extravaſation of the blood or ſerum in the 
head. 3d, To reſtore the loſs of ſtrength. | 
To ſhake off the drowſineſs. After due attention to 
the degree of heat and ſtrength, by which bleeding will 
tbe required or forbid, uſe ſuch medicines as while they 
raiſe or depreſs the vital force, may alſo produce a tre- 
mulous motion in the whole nervous ſyſtem. When the 
ſleepineſs is from a great defect in the animal powers, 
volatile falts may be held to the noſe, but, in general, 
the pungent acid ſpirits are greatly to be preferred; vine- 
gar may be blown up the noſtrils, or if it can be had, the 
pirit of verdigriſe will be the beſt. | 
Due evacuations being made, cold water may be poured 
on the head; for this purpoſe the head ſhould be ſhaved 
juſt before. This both tends to remove the ſleepineſs, 
and to ſtrengthen the membranes of the brain. 
Cataplaſms of ſtrong vinegar, muſtard ſeed, camphor, 
and caſtor, with any other ſuch like ſtimulants, may be 
applied to the temples, and the head aſter ſhaving it. 
Bliſters may be applied to the neck and feet. | 
If there is no conſiderable plethora, ſternutatories may 
aſſiſt in deriving the redundant moiſture from the head. 
Some caution is neceſſary in admitting them, leſt an apo- 
plexy ſhould be the conſequence, by forcing a glut of 
humours upwards: but if admitted, one of the Deſt is 
vitriolated zinc, purified, diſſolved in water; gr. x. to 3 
{s. will be a good proportion. Cn = 
Strong frictions may be uſed on the lower parts. 
Strong clyſters, in which are the ſal gemmæ. 
To remove the difficulty of the circulation, &c. If an 
extravaſation of blood, or ſerum, is the effect of external 
violence, bleeding may be freely uſed, and ſuch other 
methods as are propoſedt6 reheve when contufion happens 
in this part, but generally trepanning is found neceſſary. 
A red face, eyes turgid with blood, tumid veins, a ſtrong 
pulſation of the arteries, indicate bleeding in any fleepy 
affection; though it may be proper to conſider whether 


rarefaCtion, before taking away the blood; and alſo whe- 
ther the plethora is of the ſanguine, or the ſerous kind. 


retics, ſuch as the vin. ant. fal ſuccin. &c. may be given 
to remove ſpaſms in the inteſtines, if they ſcem affected 
therewith. 5 55 

When the patient recovers, a relapſe muſt be guarded 
againſt, by diminiſhing or removing the cauſe; by a well 
regulated diet, and due attention to all the non-naturals; 
by moderate exerciſe, and chearful company. | 

See Galen, Cœlius Aurelianus, Moor's Pathologia Ce- 
rebri, Hoffman, and Boerhaave. _ 

CAROTA. The cARROT. See DAavcus. | 

CAROTIDEA ARTERLE. The CAROTID ARTE- 
RIES. In making experiments, by tying the nerves, to 

| ſo as to intercept their 
communication with the brain, the parts to which ey 
belonged were deprived of ſenſe and motion. The fir 
who tried theſe experiments, thought the animals turned 
comatous; and aſcribing this effect to the intercepting 
any paſſage of vital blood from the heart to the brain by 
the way of arteries, they gave theſe blood-veſſels the 
name of carotides, or ſoporaria, from xapa, the head, or 
xapog, ſound ſleep. 8 | 3 

From the fore part of the curvature, juſt before the 
trachea, the right ſubclavian and the carotid, moſtly ariſe 
in one common trunk, which run upwards a little way, 
and then divide. 'The left carotid riſes ſingle, and runs 
upwards on the ſide of the trachea. Both theſe carotids 
run up as high as the ſide of the EN to the up- 

er part of the thyroid cartilage, before they 125 off one 
Eg and there they divide into the external and inter- 
nal; the latter goes to the inſide of the cranium, the pia 
mater, &. the former, which is the largeſt, gives branches 
to all the external parts of the head. —_ 

The external carotid is anterior, the internal is poſte- 
rior, the external ſituated more inward and nearer the la- 
rynx. It is the ſmalleſt, runs inſenſibly outward be- 
tween the external angle of the lower jaw, and the paro- 
tid gland, which it ſupplies as it paſſes; afterwards it 
aſcends on the fore-fide of the ear, and ends in the tem- 
ples. It ſends off the gutturalis ſuperior, ſublinguales, 


| maxillaria inferior, maxillaria externa, &c. The 3 
| caro. 


the turgeſcence in the veſſels is from a plethora, or from 


The belly ſhould be kept ſoluble, and nervous diapho- 
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enicus, enecus, carthamus tinctorius, Linn. Cay, 
officinarum cnecum, carduus ſutivus, SAF FLOWEZ. 6 
agrees with the thiſtle in moſt of its characters, but it 
ſeeds are deſtitute of down. The leaves are oval and 
pointed; on the tops grow ſcaly heads, with ſaffron. 
loured fiſtular flowers; theſe are followed by ſmooth 
white ſeeds, of an oblong roundiſh ſhape, yet with foe 
ſenſible corners, remarkably heavy, ſo as to fink in wat 
This plant is annual, a native of Egypt, and cult. 
vated in other parts on account of its flowers, which ar 
uſed in dying. It does not come to much perfection n 
England. | 

The ſeeds have an unCtuous ſweetiſh taſte, which on 
chewing are acrid and diſagreeable. With water the 
form an emulſion by trituration; and to ſpirit they vive 
out a little nauſeous acrid matter. They are cathartic in 
doſes of 3 j. or ij. The flowers are difficultly iſt. 
guiſhed by the eye from true /affron, when they are wel 
cured, but they have neither its ſmell nor taſte. The 
give to ſpirit of wine a deep /effron tincture, and to water 
a paler yellow. After the yellow matter is extracted by 
water, the flowers appear of a red colour, and comny. 


rirstid leaving the general trunk, is, at firſt, a little in- 
curvated. It is ſituated a little more backward than the 
external, and generally runs up, without any ramification, 
as high as the lower oriſice of the great canal of the 5 
phyſis petroſa of the os temporis; it enters this orifice, 
and the cranium through a notch in the ſphenoidal bone; 
and, except one branch, which goes to the eye, it is 
wholly ſpent upon the brain. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 

CAROUM. The cARAwAx. 

CARPA. See CARPIo. 

CARPASUS. An herb, the juice of which was for- 
merly called opocarpaſon, opocarpathon, or * opoculpaſon, 
and is eſteemed. poiſonous, but it is not certainly known 
what 1s. 

CARPATA. See CURcas. 

CARPATHICUM. From the freſh cones of the trees 
which yield the common turpentine, is diſtilled a fine eſ- 
ſential oil, ſaid to be carpathicum, or Germanis oleum. 
CARPENTARIA. It is the name of an herb, but 

y ſpoken of, that it is impoſſible to ſay what 
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* 


ſo varioull 
herb it 1s. 
CARPENUS. See OsTRYA. 


— 


CARPERITARIA. See BARBAREA. 

CARPESIUM. This is an aromatic vegetable; it 1s 
often mentioned by the ancients, but it is not known 
what it is. 

CARPHOS. See BovuceRas. 

CARPHUS. In Hippocrates it fignifies a ſtraw, or | 
mote, or any ſmall ſubſtance. It alſo ſignifies a ſmall 
puſtule, for the cure of which Aetius, Tetrab. i. recom- 
mends rubbing them with the dried ſeeds of mercury. 

CARPIA. Lint. „ 

CARPINUS. The HORN-BEAM TREE. | 

CARPIO, vel CARPA, vel CyPrinus. The CARP. 
Fiſh of this kind that are fed in rivers, are far better than 
thoſe that are fed in ponds; and of theſe the largeſt and 
beſt fed are the beſt. They feed on herbs, mud, lime, 
and the ſmaller fiſhes. They are nutritive and eaſily di- 
geſted, The head is the fineſt part of the fiſh; and of 
the head, the tongue is the moſt delicate. 

CARPOBALSAMUM, from 'xagro;, Fruit, and gan- 
C20", balſam. It is the fruit of the tree that yields the 
BALM of GILEAD, i. e. amyris opobalſamum vel amyris 
Gileadenſis, Linn. It is about the ſtze of a ſmall pea, 
with a ſhort pedicle; of a roundiſh or oval figure, | 


þ 


ö 


| 
; 


ointed at the top; compoſed of a dark brown, or reddith | 


black, wrinkled bark, marked with four ribs from top to 
bottom, and a whitiſh or yellowiſh medullary ſubſtance. 
'This fruit, when in perkothions is ſaid to have a pleaſant, 
warm, bitteriſn taſte, and a fragrant ſmell, reſembling that 
of the balſam itſelf. But ſuch as is now met with in 
the ſhops, 1s almoſt without ſmell or taſte. It is only or- 
dered in the theriaca and mithridate; but the London 
College ſubſtitute cubebs for it : often the Jamaica pepper 
is ſold for it. See BALSAMUM. 
CARPOLOGIA. A pELIRIOUS FUMBLING; as when a 
patient ſeems to be gathering ſomething from off the bed- 
_ cloaths, which 45 is difficultly performed, becauſe of the 
trembling which affects his hands. It is uſually a fatal 
fymptom in fevers. 
CARPOS. A ſeed, or fruit. 
CARPUS. Kare, a Greek primitive, A WRIST, call- 
ed by the ancients brachiale. It conſiſts of eight bones, 
viz. the 05 ſcaphoides, lunare, cuneiforme, piſeforme, tra- 
Pegium, trapezoides; magnum, and unciforme. The three 
firſt make an oblong head, by which they are articulated 
to the lower extremity of the bones of the fore- arm b 
arthrodia. The articulation of theſe three bones, et 
the bones of the inferior row, is ſuch as allows of mo- 
tion, eſpecially backward and forward, to which the ar- 
throdia of the os magnum with the ſcaphoides and lunare 
greatly contribute. The trapezium on the one ſide, the 
pififorme, and cuneiforme on the other, being raiſed | 
above the reſt of the bones of the carpus, make a ſort of 
arch for the ſecure paſſage of the flexors of the fingers, 
and the tranſverſe ligament being extended from one fide 
of the arch to the other, binds them down in their pro- 
per place. Lyſerus gave the eight bones of the wriſt 
their reſpeCtive names. 'The four bones of the ſecond 
row are all in a line, the firſt being articulated with the 
thumb, and the reſt with the metacarpus. Theſe bones | 
are very ſpongy. See Winſlow's Anatomy, . 


nicate to ſpirit of wine a deep red. 


of cucumbers, ſo as to reſemble the excoriated ſeeds at 


q 


Some have the art of preparing the feeds of melons and 


baſtard ſaffron, for which they ſell them; but the genu- 
ine ſeeds are not ſo white as the artificial. 
Botaniſts enumerate three ſpecies. Miller's Dia, 
CARTHAMUS ACULEATUS. The BLACK CHAMAZLioy * 
THISTLE. Chamelion nigrum. 
CARTHUSIANUS PULVIS. See Kerns xz. 
RAL. 
CARTILAGINOSUM. Sc: PaTELLA. 
CARTILAGO. A CARTILAGE or GRISTLF. Dr. 
Hunter defines it to be a ſmooth, ſolid, diaphanous, 
elaſtic, inſenſible, inorganic ſubſtance. He obſerve, 
that in the freſh fubjeCt it appears uniform, and with- 
out any viſible fibres; when cut in any direction, its ſu- 
face appears ſmooth like wax or glue. On a cage: 
there 1s no perioſteum, but its place is ſupplied by the 
perichondrium. Cartilage is the leaſt affected by preſſure, 
of all animal ſubſtances, while the body is living; their 
ſubſtance is firm and denſe, and their texture ſo ſiue, 
that when cut, they appear only like a {tiff jelly. 
Cartilages are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds: 
Firſt, fuch as ſupply the place of a bone itt an adult, as 
the trachea ; ſecondly, ſuch as ſupply the place of bones 
in young ſubjects, as epiphyſes; and, thirdly, ſuch as are 
common to the foetus and adult, and are expanded on ths 
extremities of articulating joints. : 
The articulating carti/ages cannot be injeQed to tlic 
middle ſolid part, though the external veſſels are eabiy 
filled. The cartilages are ſuppoſed to be ſupplied with 
nerves, but they are too minute to be viſibly cemoly 
ſtrated. | 
'Fhe uſes of the articulating cartilages are, ſirſt, to pre- 
vent abraſion, as without them the continual attrition 0 
the bones againſt each other's ſurface, muſt have produced 
a true anchyloſis; ſecondly, by their elaſticity, they break 
the force of colliſion; thirdly, they ſerve as indolent bo- 
dies, to admit of motion and friction without pain. 
A diſeaſe never affects the cartilages primarily. They 
are incapable of exfoliation, but when diſeaſed from {on* 
preceding diſorder of the bone, the whole is generally 
affected, and the coheſion between the cartilage and ths 
bone in the joint being leſs than between the parts of the 
cartilage itſelf, cauſes it to ſeparate from the bone. If a 
part of the cartilage is deſtroyed it is never reſtored. 
CARUI. See CARUxI. 
CARUI Foils, C. B. i. e. Caxum PRATENSE of Per- 
kinſon. | 5 | 
CARUM, Carawar; alſo called carvi, cuminum p 
tenſe, caros, careum, carui, cari; CARAWAILES. l : 15 
the carum carvior carum pratenſe, folus pinnat! Gs 
3 floribus albis, umbellatis inæqualibus confeits 
inn. ; 
Botaniſts enumerate three ſpeeies. 
rous plant, with ſtriated branched ſtalks, two or t! 100 
high, and finely divided; the leaves are ſet in pairs? "yy 
a channelled ib, every two of which ribs eroſs one p 
other at their origin on the ſtalk : the feeds are {ma?!, 
a browniſh or blackiſh colour, ſomewhat bent, ſtriate 


on 8 


It is an umbellite. 
two or three feet 


CARTHAMUS. BASTARD SAFFRON. Called alſo 


. 


22 An tive 
flat on one fide, and convex on the other. It 15 5 f of 


but by chance found wild, and is a biennial plant. 


; | .niſced, and differ only in the peculiarity of their odour. 


taſte. .. 5 
ile in water all their aroma riſes. 


W of nature. | e 
Inge uvula is ſometimes called caruncula. 


| rinary paſſages by urine. 


e 


gery, vol. ii. p. 188. 
| the internal angle of the eye-lids and the ball of the 


| the appearance of being fleſhy, though it is thought to be 
glandular. The ancients call it glandula lachrymalis, alſo 


[of che lids at that part, from eyer coming into contact 


eit 
in WW points being to a certain degree kept open, the tears 
ith {pus freely through theſe points into the ſac. 
JU | CARUNCULZ MYRTIFORMES. They are ſe- 
veral {mall knots or protuberances, at the entrance of the 
re vagina; they are the remains of the ruptured hymen, and 
j of When 0580 have been taken for cancers. 
ced | CARUNCULOSA ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of 
eak urine, from caruncles in the urethra. See I8CHURIA, 
bo- CARUS A FRIGORE, i. e. Apo- | 
PLEXIA SANGUINEA, Y 
hey | = A HYDROCEPHAL0, i. e. Aro- 
i PLEXIA SEROSA, . 
ally | — AB INSOLA 3 | 
the PLEXIA VENENAT 5 be PQ; See APOPLEXIA, 
the I A PATHEMATE, See IcTus|. 
Ita 3 i. e. APOPLEXIA MENTAL IS. 
PONTANEUS, i. e. APO- 
IIA SANGUINE A. eu 
Pare >. See CARos. 
en. The CAssiA LIGNEA TREE. See FOLIUM. 
£4 151 „ SARRAWAY., See CaRUM.— CARvI 
a gas Raamnus, 


{re black by nog TREE. Allo walnuts ren- 
0 wor ICE, or Caxycia. Galen ſays it is a coſtly ſort 
red by the Lydians. Varinus ſuppoſes it 
uu. called becauſe it was black like the boiled 
CARYCUM. | | | 
Capy See Caricum. 
0 ARYL DON CATAGMA. See ALPHITEDON. 
Cakyy, >; Aname of the FEMALE TITHYMALUS. 
all dendr um, eonfect made with the flowers of the 


CAR [2&9] 


An extract made from a tinCture, with rectified ſpirit, 
W retains all the virtue of the ſeeds. After infuſion in water, | ſpirits; 
W ſpirit extracts a ſtrong tincture; watery infuſions are 
W frongeſt to the ſmell, and ſpirituous ones ſtrongeſt to 


W CARUNCULA.. A CARUNCLE. This word is a di- 
ninutive from caro, leb. A caruncle is a ſmall piece of 
W 3h, or an excreſcence that hath the appearance of 
den. Thus there are the carunculæ lacrymales in the 
| corners of the eyes; the carunculæ myrtiformes, which | bles that of clove 
| are at the entrance into the vagina, and ſaid to be Linn. 
W formed by the rupture of the hymen, ſee HyYMEN; the 
cdarunculæ papillares of the kidneys; and a caruncle of | 
de urethra at the orifice, which opens from the veſiculæ 
ſeminales, beſides many others, all which are the products 


Morbid exereſcencies of fleſh are called caruncles, and 


mall portions of a fleſhy ſubſtance, which are ſomctimes | flower the greateſt part of the ſummer: 
W diſcharged in a dyſentery by ſtool, or in diſeaſes of the u- | 


Excreſcences in the urethra ariſe from its ulcerated or 
E excoriated ſides, by ſharp corroding matter paſling through 
nd lodging there; theſe are ſaid to happen after the cure 
| is completed, which makes them miſtaken for the ſtone, 
or nephritic ſymptoms. A ſtricture in the urethra is ge- 
W nerally, if not always, the caſe z when theſe morbid ca- tents, there is 
runcles are ſuſpected, and a bougie paſſed a little above the 
W obſtruction, and kept in three or four hours, more or leſs, 
erery day, cures it; the ſigns are, when the urine is diſ- 
charged it paſſes from the urethra, divided into two or 
more ſtreams, ſometimes only with pain, and in drops; 
but the only certain ſign is, to paſs a probe or bougie, up 
the urethra, until the obſtruction is met with, and if any 
is found on this fide the valve, at the entrance of the blad- | len's Mat. Med. 


der, there is reaſon to ſuſpect this diſorder. Bell's Sur-|] CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICI. The AROMATIC 


CARUNCULA LACHRYMALIS. Is fituated between 


eye; it is a ſmall reddiſh oblong ſubſtance, and hath | Iſlands. 


imneminata glandula. It ſerves to prevent the internal edges 


CAR 


7 | &f the northern climesz cultivated in gardens with us, , + CARYOCES. A Portugueſe name for the fruit of the 


Guinea palm-tree. See alſo Ap. 


ue ſeeds only are in uſe, they are warm and carmina- | CAR YOCOSTINUM ELECT. See Scamonium. 
bre; have an agreeable {mell, and are given in powder | CARYON. A NuT. This word is applied to all 
dom 9 j. to 3 + They have the ſame virtues as the 
| r 


ſuch fruit as incloſe ſomewhat eatable within an hard 
* Plutarch ſays that the ancients called the walnut 


 Caryon BAslLIco Fw. The Walxur. See Ju- 
ANS. —HERACLEOTIcoN. A ſmall nut, as a hazle 
nut, or filbert, ſo called, becauſe it was brought from 
| Heraclea, in Pontus, into Greece. —LEPrON. A ſmall 
nut, as filberts, or hazle nuts, from xe, ſmall. 
CARYOPHYLLATA ; alſo called Herba Benedicta, 
caryoph. vulgaris, garyophilla janamunda, avens, HERB 


July flowers: It is the geum urbanum, 


Boerhaave enumerates eight ſpecies _ 

It is a rough plant with dark-coloured winged leaves, 
and pentapetalous yellow flowers, ſtanding in ten-leaved 
cups, on the tops of the branches ; the feeds are hairy, 


colour on the outſide, and reddiſh within. It is peren- 
nial, grows wild in woods and hedges, and is found in 


I The root is gently ſtyptic, corroborant, and ſtomachic; 
hath a middle auſtere aromatic taſte, a pleaſant ſmell, eſ- 
pecially in the ſpring, and when produced on dry warm 
ſoils: It has been faid to cure intermittents where bark 
has failed. Indeed it is ſtrongly aſtringent with ſome aro- 
ma, when recently raiſed in the ſpring ſeaſon, and from a 
dry ſoil ; however with regard to its efficacy in intermit- 

reat reaſon to doubt, as the experiments of 
the Swediſh clans contradict thoſe of the Danes, and 
the Germans, who are the great advocates for this medi- 
cine. It gives its aroma molt to ſpirits, and its aſtringent 
matter to water or to ſpirit. In diſtillation with water it, 
affords a ſmall quantity of an agreeable concrete oily mat- 
ter, and the remaining decoction, if inſpiſſated, by evapo- 
ration, is moderately aſtringent. Lewis's Mat. Med. Cul- 


CLOVES; called alſo garyophyllus, hinka, and clous. 

The unripe fruit, or perhaps the cups of the unopened 
flowers of a bay-like tree, which grows in the Molncca 
In ſhape it reſembles a ſhort thick ſquare nail 
of a ruſty colour inclining to black : in the middle of each 


points, like a ſtar, in the middle of which is a round bsll 


vith one another; and thereby the orifices of the lachry- of a lighter colour than the reſt, compoſed of four ſmall 


ſcales or leaves, which ſeem to be the unexpanded petala 
of the flower. The tree is the caryophyllus aromaticus, 
or caryophyllus orientalis aromaticus, fructu elevato mo- 
nopyreno, fol. ovato-lanceolatis oppoſitis flor. terminali- 
bus, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus. Linn. The clove- 
tree is one of thoſe whoſe flower is produced above the 
rudiments of the fruit: the ripe fruit ſometimes brought 
to England under the name of anthophyllus, is marked on 
the top with the remains of the flower; is about the ſize 
and ſhape of an olive, and contains under a thin blackiſh 
ſhell, a 28a kernel of the ſame colour, which hath a deep 
| longitudinal ſeam on the fide. The cloves are ſaid to be 
cured by expoſing them to ſmoke, and afterwards drying 
them in the fun. 5 

The largeſt and darkeſt coloured are the beſt, and thoſe 
which feel oily when preſſed. Another mark of their 
goodneſs is, when on piercing them with a needle, a little 
liquid matter like oil 00zes out. Thoſe that are of a light 
brown colour have had their oil extracted from them. 
Cloves have a ſtrong but agreeable ſmell, a bitteriſh hot 
pungent taſte; are one of the hotteſt, and moſt pungent 
and acrid of the aromatic claſs, and have all the virtues 
aſcribed to aromatics in general. 'They are remarkably 
diſpoſed to imbibe humidity, and when robbed of their 
active parts, and afterwards mixed with freſh cloves, they 
regain from them a conſiderable ſhare both of taſte and 
ſmell. The Dutch extract the oil from them and then 
mix them with others, from which it hath not been ſepa- 
rated; but their es leſs pungent odour, and pale co- 


lour, diſcover the fraud. : 
{ Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up all the virtue of eloves: 
an extract from this ſpirituous tincture, amounts to nearly 
30 one 


caryon, becauſe it induces a heavineſs and ſtupidity of 


BENNET. It is Called caryophyllata becauſe its ſmell reſem- 


| the roots are ſlender, full of fibres, of a dark browniſh 


clove are found a ſtylus or ſtamina, with their apices; at 
the larger end ſhoot out from the four angles four little 


CAS 


one-third of the cloves uſed in x 


to it more of their ſmell than to ſpirit, but not ſo much of 
their taſte. 5 | | 1 
Diſtilled with water they 1 ſlowly about 
one- ſixth of their weight of effential oil, at firſt yellow and 
afterwards a reddiſh-brown, but if the fire is very mode- 
rate its colour is pale; it finks in water, is mild and not 
very pungent”; but the only way to have it genuine, is to 


diftil it ourſelves. What we have from the Dutch is very 


acrid, and contains near half its weight of an inſipid ex- 
preſſed oil. It is probable, that from an admixture of the 
reſinous part of cloves, this ſophiſticated oil receives both 
its acrimony and high colour: or, as freſh cloves are ſaid 
to yield a high coloured fragrant thick oil upon expreſſion, 


it may be that the common oil of c/oves, brought from g 


- the ſpice iſlands, is no other than this oil diluted with 
inſipid ones. | 

If the oil of cloves is adulterated with an inſipid expreſſ- 
ed oil, it is diſcovered by dropping a little into alcohol, 
and on ſhaking them the genuine oil mixes with the ſpirit, 
and the infipid oil ſeparating is diſcovered. 

The oil of cloves is made into an agreeable draught by 
mixing it with a proper quantity of gum arabic, and then 
with water. See Newmann's Chem. Works. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Med. | 

CARYOPHYLLI, or GARYOPHILLI. A name of ſome 
ſpecies of ArRICAN MARIGOLD. See CARYOPHILLUS 
Inpicuvs, MexicAanus. © 7 2 

CARYOPHYLLI SUAYIS ODORIS, &c. See CANELLA 
ALBA. | | | 

CARYOPHYLLOIDES CORT. CARYoPHILLON 

PlINII. See CASSIA CARYOPHYLLATA. 
CARYOPHYLLUS. A ſpecies of MyosoT1s. 
CarYOPHYLLUS AROMATICUS AMERICANUs. The 

JAMAICA PEPPER TREE. See PIPER JAMAICENSIS. 

AROMAT. CUM FRUCTU ROTUND. See CASSIA 

CARYOPHYLLATA. —— ARVENSIS GLABER FLORE MA- 
Joke C. B. A ſpecies of CHICK-wEED. ——BAR- 
BArus. BROAD-LEAVE SWEET WILLIAM.——HoLos- 
EUS ARVENSIS GLAB. FLORE MAJ. A ſpecies of cHICK- 
WEED.——HoSTENSIs. See CARYOPILLUS RUBER,—— 
IN picus. AFRICAN MARIGOLD; alſo the anthelmia, 
which fee, and OruoNNA.—INpicus, i. e. ANTHEL- 
MIA. See OTHONNA. Mex1icanus. AFRICAN MA- 
RIGOLD. —— MoNTAaNUs MAJOR FLORE GLOBOS0, C. B. 
A name of ſome ſpecies of STATICE.——PRATENSIS 
LACINIATO FLORE SIMPLICI, See ARMERIA.—RA- 
MOSUS, ET CARYOPH. REGIUS ; both are the names of 
the T$HINKA.—RuBER. GILLYFLOWER; alſo called 
tunica, vetonica, betonica coronaria, caryoph. Hortenſis, and 
CLOVE JULY FLOWER. It is the dianthus caryophyllus, or 
dianthus floribus ſolitariis, ſquamis calycinis — 
breviſſimis, corollis crenatis. Linn. | 

It is well known in our gardens 3 is perennial, and 
faid to be a native of Italy. There are many varieties, but 
thoſe employed for medicinal uſe are of a deep erimſon- co- 
lour, and an agreeable aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat akin to 
that of the clove ſpice; and this odour is not very ſoon 
diſſipated. WL 

Theſe flowers are eſteemed moderately cardiac, diure- 
tic, and perſpirative ; but they are chiefly uſed in the form 
of a ſyrup, for the beauty of their colour and flavour. 

The London College directs the following ſyrup : 

Syrupus Caryophylli rubri, Syrup of cLovE JULY 
FLOWER. . | 

Take of freſh clove Fuly flowers, with their heels cut 

off, two pounds; of boiling diſtilled water fix pints ; ma- 

*cerate the flowers in the water for twelve hours in a veſſel 

of glaſs ; and in the liquor ſtrained, diffolve as much dou- 

ble refined ſugar as is required to make a fyrup. 


It ſhould be obſerved that the beauty of the colour is a | 


principal quality of this frup, no preſſure of the flowers, 
1s to be admitted. 

In St. 'Thomas's hoſpital, a ſubſtitute for this hrup is 
made by uſing the aromatic clove, and for the colour a 


little cochineal is added. See Lewis's Mat. Med. — | 


FLORE SIMPLICI. SINGLE PINKs. | 
CARYOSSE. A Portugueſe name for the fruit of 

the GUINEA PALM TREE. See Ci Es. = 
CARYOTI. A name in Galen for the beſt daTEs in 

Syria, &c. | 
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aring it, and retains | 
nearly their whole virtue. Infuſed in water they give out 


made from milk previouſly deprived of its cream, may 


| mitted. When toaſted it is certainly not eaſily digelel 


| CASIBO. A ſpecies of PRIVET is thus named. 


CASABONZ. Fran THIS TTR. | 
CASAMUM. A name inMyrepſusfor the cyclamey, 
CASCANMLLA. A diminutive from caſcara, the 
Spaniſh word for a bark or ſhell, alſo called eleuther;, 
naſcaphthon. See Tunts CoxTax: The Spaniarde 
apply the word caſcarilla to the Peruvian bark, as we x, 
ply the word BAaRx to ſignify the cort Peruv. alone. Tj, 
caſcarilla is the eroton . Lin. | ; 

| CASCHU. See CaTEcHu. | | 
CASEUS. Cnrtss. Ariſtæus, a pupil of Chiron, is 
ſaid to have firſt diſcovered the art of making it. It iz, 
common opinion that old cheeſe digeſts every thing, ye 
is left undigeſted itſelf, but this is without proper four. 
dation. New chee/e digeſts difh „and when old is 
acrid and hot. Cheeſe made from the milk of ſheey d. 
eſts ſooner than that from cows, but it is leſs nouriſhing ; 


[ 
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and that from the milk of goats digeſts ſooner than either, 
but is alfo the leaſt nouriſhing. The acrimony in cher 
is from the rennet, which is increaſed by age. As to tie 
goodneſs of this article, that is beſt taſted which diſcoren 
no particular quality to exceſs, and which is the ſooneſt 
digeſted. In general, it is a kind of food fit only for the 
laborious, or thoſe whoſe organs of digeſtion are ſtrong. 
See Galen de Alun. Facult. | 

When ſpecking of this article, of which Dr. Cullen in 
his Materia Medica, vol. i. gives a very minute account, 
well worth peruſing, he tells us © the caſeous, or o- 
agulable part of milk, is certainly a - if not the 
greateſt part of the nouriſhment which milk affords, 
and is in itfelf the more nouriſhing the more it is united 
with the oily parts. When the coagulum has the whey, 
taken from it, it becomes a more nutritious ſubſtance 
than the milk it was taken from, but will probably be of 
more difficult digeſtion. Cheeſe in its dried ſtate, when 


be {till a very nutritious matter, but of very difficult d. 
eſtion; but made of entire milk muſt be a more now 
riſhing ſubſtance, and of much eafier digeſtion; and 
made of entire milk, with a portion of cream taken from 
other milk added to it, will be ſtil more nouriſhing, and 
hardly of leſs eaſy digeſtion as the oily parts every where 
interpoſed between the parts of the gluten muſt render 
the adhefion of this leſs firm; and as cheeſe is made of 
cream alone, that will be certainly the moſt nutritious 
and of the eaſieſt digeſtion. | 
| But cheeſe is not only made of cow's milk alone, but 
alfo of the milk of ewes and goats, and often of a portion 
of the two latter added to cow's milk. In all theſe calty 
as the milk of ewes and cows contains a larger portion af 
the oily and caſeous parts, ſo in proportion as thele at 
employed, the cheeſe becomes more nutritious, but 4 
ſame time of more difficult digeſtion. | 

As cheeſe is employed not only when recent and frell 
but alſo under various degrees of corruption, it is lab 
to; ſo it acquires new qualities; and according to tie 
degree of corruption, it becomes more acrid, and ſam 
lant, partly by the acrimony it has acquired from col. 
ruption, and partly by the great number of inſects that 
are very conſtantly generated in it in that ſtate. In thi 
corrupted condition it can hardly be taken in ſuch 4 
quantity as to be conſidered as alimentary, and a8 
condiment influencing the digeſtion of other food, ' 
a point difficult to explain, though it is commonly 
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by weak ſtomachs, as a portion of the oil is * 
and the other parts more firmly united by that pro 
hence for thoſe hurt by indigeſtion, and heated by 2 
heavy ſupper, it is a very improper diet. 

CASIA, i. e. Cass1a. 


CASMINARIS. See CASSUMMUNIAR- 
CUSOAR CUSOARIS. See Emtv. 
C. B. An abbreviation for Caſpar Bauhine. 
C. B. PIN. Caſpar Bauhine's Pinax. , on, 
C. B. CAT. BASIL. Catalogus Plantarum eitea 
lean ſponte naſcentium, Caſpari Bauhini. 
C. B. MATTH. Caſp. Bau. in Matthiolo. 
C. B. PH TT. Caſpari Bauhini N hotanich 
C. B. PROD. Caſp. Bauh. Prodromus 2 be fot 
CASSA. A barbarous word in Fallopius de A 
the THORAx. ; caſ®s 
CASSADA, ealled alſo cacavi, cazabi, © aſſave, * 


CAS GANG TTHREB. Ser V IIIA. 


12 2 2 — #' . n man , 
pain ur Madagaſcar, ricinus minor, maniot, Jt © 
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This plant grows in the 
2 er parts of the weſtern world. Its root 1s the part in 
3 1 is poiſonous 3 this root is called yuca, the Mexi- 
9 8 al it quanticamotli, and when it is prepared into a 
c 


# i; Wo” ſpins caxera, 4. paca. 
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it grows ſpontaneouſly in Egypt, and the warmer part of 
the Eaſt Indies, and hath been thence introduced — the 
Weſt, and is brought to us from the Braſils. The pods 
are about an inch in diameter, and a foot or more in 


[ it aſſavj, See MANDIROCA. 

| foo thay al tae is a ſtrong poiſon, it is made into a 
3 | N bread, called angus; by boiling its volatile 
2 h rts are diſſipated, and therewith poiſonous part. 

A Prrere are many Nerd of this plant, which may be 
Lern in Maregravę, but the ſtalks and roots of them all 
vas under the common name of mandihoca. ; 
Perhis bread.is-uſed in Hiſpaniola, and other Weſt India 
. ilands, in Mexico, and even from Florida to the Straits 


; U 5 3 8 
| * that is preſſed from this plant is called A- 


2 \1puERA; the root macerated in water until it is Toft is | 


= . apiba, ſee MANDIHOCA); of the ſediment of this 
| gs apy ook called vipeba by the Braſilians, and by 
the Portugueſe farinha. freſea, the undried dreſſed meal 
fainba relada. Some, of. the ſpecies cannot be deprived 
their poiſonous quality... | 
3 _ fot — 4 called puba; when dried over 
the fire or in the ſun it is called carima, and of this good 
| bread is made, Which. is called mu/am, or angu, or enfrande. 
Of the carima and the tipioca are made emulſions, ptiſans, 
Kc. which arę uſed in conſumptions, dyſenteries, levers, 
| caintings, againſt poiſons, and hæmorrhages, both interna 
| and external. 7 ; | 
The juice of roucou is an antidote to 
tis plant. Raii Hiſt, 
* CASSAVE, CassAvi. See CASSADA. 
= CASSALE VULNUS. A term ſignifying a wound in 
W the breaſt; from the Arabian word cas, a breafl. 
 CASSAMUM. The fruit of the balm tree. . 
CASSATUM, Weak ſpiritleſs blood that is grumous 
| and hinders the paſſage of the circulating blood. It is a 
= word of Paracelſus. N ; 
= CASSE, Eau Dx, or EAU Ds Cas8E-LUNETTE. It is 
E ſnow-water diſtilled from the flowers of the cyanus. 


; CSI CANELLA. See CASSIA LIGNEA,—CARY0- 
= PHYLLATA, called alſo piper tavaſci caryophillus aromaticus 
= frufu rounds, caryophyllon ganyophillan Plinii, amomum, 
| CLOVE BERRY-TREE, SWEET-SCENTED JAMAICA PEPPER 
| TREE. The bark is called cortex cariophylloides, 'CLOVE 
BARK, and caſſiæ cortex, CASSIA BARK. Miller mentions 
| mine ſpecics of caſſia. 
| Thebarkisin uſe; it is brought from Jamaica, Cuba, and 
other of the Weſt India Iſlands. It is rolled like cinna- 
mon, but is rather thinner, rougher on the outſide, and of 
a dark brown colour. It is warm and aromatic, reſembles 
the ſmell of cloves, but is weaker and mixt with a cinna- 
mon flavour. It agrees with cloyes in the ſolubility and 
volatility of its active principles. Spirit of wine takes up 
all its aroma, but carries very little of it in diſtilling. Wa- 
ter takes up its ſmell, but not much of its taſte, and diſtil- 


which reſembles that of cloves, but is more pungent. 

A ſimilar bark is brought from the Eaſt Indies under 
the name of culiltawas or culilawan, a compound Malaba- 
rin word, which is tranſlated into the Latin by cortex 
caryophylloides, or clave bark. That diſtinguiſhed in 
Europe by the name of culilawan is thicker than the other, 
and is more of a cinnamon colour, but ſcarcely differs 
from it in ſmell or taſte. The ſame with this ſeems to be 
the carabaceium of Baglivi. Rumphius obſerves that the 
outer and inner barks of diſſerent parts of the tree differ 
in colour and taſte from one another; whence probably 
ſuch differences as may have been obſervedin thoſe brought 
uuder different names into Europe. | 
The unripe fruit is the JAMAICA PEPPER, See PIPER, 
——CinnamoMEAa. The true CINNAMON TREE, See 
MINNAMOMUM.——=CR As$I0R. See FOLIUM.——CRI- 
EATRA. The pulpof the CAssIA FISTULARIS.——F1sTV- 
LA. A name of the true CINNAMON TREE. ——F15sTULA 
BRASIL, i. e. TAPYRA-COAYNANA.——FISTULARIS, call- 
ed alſo caſſia nigra, caſſia ſolutiva, caſſia purgatrix, canna 
tbaiarzambar conna. fiſtula, PURGING CAs8Ia It is the 
cata fiſtula, or caſſia fol. quinque jugis ovaris acuminatis 
blabris, petiolis eglandulatis, Luk. The Alexandrian 


| . caſſia, | 
e caſſia fiſtula is the hard woody cylindrical pod of a 
tree calle 


pudding-pipe tree, which reſembles the walnut: 


the poiſon of, 


CASSIA. A name of SENNA. See SENNA ALEXAN-| th 


led with water, a JO of an eſſential oil ariſes, | 
1 


length; guy of a dark brown colour, ſomewhat 
wrinkled, with a large Team running the whole length up- 
on one fide, and another leſs viſible on the oppoſite ſide, 
internally of a pale yellowiſh colour, divided by thin tranſ- 
verſe woody plates, in a number pf little cells, containing 
each a flattiſh oval ſeed, with a ſoft black pulp. 

The pulp is called by ſome medulla, by others wild 
honey, becauſe of its ſweet taſte, which is followed by 
an ungrateful kind of acrimony : that from the Eaſt Indies 
hath a more agreeable ſweetneſs and leſs acrimony than 
the Weſt Indian kind. | | 
| The oriental pods are ſmaller, ſmoother, and thinner 
rinded than the occidental, and its pulp is of a deeper 
ſhining black colour. "Thoſe pods that are dry, and in 
which the ſeed rattles, are generally rejected; but Neu- 
mann thinks that they are very little, if any, worſe than 
the other, as it is only their humidity that is waſted, and 
by this. loſs it is ſecured from being mouldy or ſour. The 
beſt ſort, if gathered before it is full ripe, grows mouldy 


and becomes ſour or harſh. 

The pulp of caſſia diſſolves very readily in water, whe- 
ther. it is moiſt or dry, but not ſo readily in ſpirit of wine. 
It is uſually extracted by boiling the bruiſed pods in water, 
and evaporating the ſtrained ſolution to a proper conſiſt- 
ence, the exhaling vapour carries nothing off. 'The pulp 
ſoon turns ſour, ſo ſhould be extracted only in ſmall 
quantities. „„ | 
 Caffia was unknown to the ancient Greeks, and was 
firſt uſed by the Arabians. Where irritating purges would 
do harm, this may be ſafely uſed ; in doſes of a few drams 
it 1s generally laxative ; 1s particularly uſeful in coſtive 
habits and inflammatory caſes; and, according to Geof- 
froy, is peculiarly beneficial in thoſe tenſions of the belly 
which attend an imprudent uſe of antimonials : as a ca- 
thartic, two ounces is required, ang ſo is ſeldom uſed for 
is end. However, at preſent, it is rarely given by itſelf, 
and is conſidered of little uſe z the pulp of prunes being 
recommended to ſupply its place. | 

It is ſometimes quickened by ſtronger purgatives, or 
with the antimonial emetics, of which laſt it diminiſhes 
the aCtivity ſo far, that four grains or more of emetic tar- 
tar may be taken in a decoCtion of caſſia by thoſe who 
without it can bear but one grain or a little more; it is 
joined with manna, and is ſuppoſed to enhance its purga- 
tive virtuez a mixture of half an ounce of caſſia with two 
drams of manna, is ſaid to purge more than three times 
the quantity of caſſia by iel, or than a yet greater quanti- 
ty of manna when alone. 

Caſſia, if repeatedly taken tinges the urine of a yellow, 
green, or brown colour, according to the quantity given. 


The London College directs the following preparation: 


Ele&arium e Caſſia. Eledtary of CASSIA 


Take of ſyrup of roſes, the pulp of caſſia, freſh ex- 
tracted, of each half a pound; of manna, two ounces ; 
of the pulp of tamarinds, one ounce. Beat the manna, 
and with a flow fire diſſolve it in the ſyrup, then add the 
pulps, and the heat being continued, reduce the whole 
to a proper conſiſtence. = 

This electary was formerly called diacaſſia: the tama- 
rinds render the taſte of it very agreeable, and does not. 
ſubject it to turn ſour. Two or three drams is a doſe as 
a ſolutive. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Newmann's Chem. 
Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

CAsSIA LIGNEA, called alſo canella Malabarica, xylo- 
caſſia, cinnamomum, ſive canella Malibarica, & Java- 
nenſis, karva, canella Cubana, arbor jucadice, caſſia 
canella. WILD CINNAMON TREE, MALABAR CINNAMON 
TREE, or caſſia lignea tree. See FOLIUM, 

The leaves of this tree are, by way of eminence, called 
FOLIUM, which ſee. The bark is called caſſia lignea, and 
is brou ht from the Eaſt Indies. This tree is of the cin- 
namon kind. It is the laurus caſſia, or laurus Malabarica 


oft or florens, fol. triplinerviis lanceolatis, Linn. 'The 


* 


caſha, or wild cinnamon tree. Curtis, in his catalogue of 

edicinal, &c. Plants, in the London Botanic Garden, 
calls it /aurus Malabathrum. This bark reſembles cinnamon 
in appearance, but is diſtinguiſhable by its breaking ſhort 


or ſmooth, whilſt cinnamon breaks fibrous and ſhivery; 
alſo by chewing, after which the caſſia becomes 3 
3 | nous, 


% by 3 
* ; 
i by * F 
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nous, but the cinnamon auſtere and dry. 1 


— 
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reſembles ein- completely, and if the tincture is evaporated it all rematn 


nc mon in flavour, but is weaker it contains a mucilage, of | in the extract. Lewis's Mat: Med. 
which cinnamon does not ſenſibly partake: if powdered | | CASSUTA. + 


to concrete 'on cooling into a jelly. WO IE 
Spirit of wine extracts the aroma, and water extracts 


and boiled in water, the water becomes glutinous, ſo as, 


the mucilage. By diſtillation in water it yields a ſmall] 


portion of oil, which differs not from that of cinnamon; 
and if care is taken in diſtilling it with water, no differ- 
ence can be diſcovered from what it produces, and that 
which is drawn from true cinnamon; but if too much heat 
is continued at the end of the operations, it produces an 
empyreumatic flavour, becauſe of the mucilage, which is 
very apt to be changed by the fire. As a cordial, it is 
equally good as cinnamon, if twice the quantity is allowed 
for a doſe; but as to aſtringent powers it has no preten- 
fions. See Newmann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Cullen's Mat. Med. 4 5 
——Pokrica LoBkELILIII, caſſia Latinorum, eaſſia 
lignea Monſpelienſium, and caſſia Monſpelienſium. See 
Os YRIs. | vl Op 
 =—— LIGNEA JAMAICENSIS. See CANELLA ALBA. 


—— MALABARICA. See CASSIA LIGNEA. ' 

— NIGRA. VVV 

— Pu deren. See CAs SIA FIS TUL ARIS. 
SOLUTIVA. | 


CASSLE ATRAMENTUM. The pulp of the 
CASSIA FISTULARIS. DO | 5 
— CORTEX. See CASSIA CAR YOPHYLLATA. 
—— EXTRACTA. 0 The pulp of the cAssTIA FIS Tu- 
FLos. 3 LARIS. 1 55 | 
' CASSIANA. See CassINE. 
CASSIBOR. CortandRs R. | 
CASSIDA, alſo called ſcutellaria, tertianaria, Ly/ima- 
chia galericulata. HoopED LOOSE-STRIFE | td 
Lyſimachia cœruleo galericulata, or gratiola cœrulea; 
HOODED WILLOW HERB, | . „ 
Dr. Turner ſays it was called tertianaria, from its uſe 
in intermitting fevers : it is bitter, ſtinks like garlic z but 
is of very little uſe in medicine. OY eng 
| CASSIDBOTT. . See CoRtANDRUM. 
 CASSINE. Casstty, alfo called alaternoides Africana 
lauri ſerrate folio, Apalachine gallis, caſſina herba, herba 
caſſiana alaternus. It grows in Carolina the leaves are 
about the ſhape and fize of ſena leaves, blackiſh when 
dried, ſhining in the upper part, green underneath, and 
have no taſte, but an aromatic Priell. Dale calls it a; 
ſpeties of alaternus. There are two ſorts, and they are 
the third and fourth ſpecies of alaternus. Miller calls the 


caſſine vera Floridanorum, the South Sea tea- tree; and | 


the perigua, the caſſio berry buſh. Some call the Para- 
ua or South Sea tea, by the name of Bartholomew's 
erb. It grows near the ſea, and is not known to grow 
far inland. The trade for this tea is chiefly at Santa Fe, 
whither it 1s brought by the river of Plate ; there are two 
ſorts, the yerba de palos, and a finer and a better ſort called 
yerba de camini. It is moſt probable that the yerba de 
camini is the Paraguay or South Sea tea, and the yerba 
de palos is our caſho-berry buſh. Miller's Dit. 
CASSOB. ALKALINE SALT. wy 
CASSOLETA. A kind of humid ſuffumigation de- 
ſcribed by Marcellus. „% bit 54 
CASSONADA. See SACCHARUM, © © 
_ CASSOUVARIUS. The name of an exotic bird, 
which Dr. Crew, in his Comparative Anatomy, affirms 
to be without a craw. A ed ne coy. 
CASSU. See ACAJAIBA. - e 
CASSUMMUNIAR, called alſo cafſumunar bingalle 
riſagon bengalle Indorum, caſmunar, caſumunar, ryſagon, 
and caſminaris caſminar. The root brought from the 
Eaſt Indies is tuberous, an inch or more thick, marked 
on the ſurface with circles or joints like the galangal, a 
ſpecies of which it is reckoned by ſome: it is brown on 
the outfifie, and of a duſky yellow within. We have no 
certain account of the plant from which this root is 
taken; it is brought over in irregular flices; ©0099 
This root was introduced by Marloe as a medicine of 
uncommon efficacy in nervous diſeaſes; at preſent it is 
uſed as a ſtomachic, but its uſe is not ſo general as it 
ſeems to deſerve. | It is warm and aromatic, ſlightly bitter, 
in ſmell reſembling pinger, or zedoary, from which it dif- 
fers in being milder. Spirit of wine extracts all its virtue 


-. 


| cutaneous diſorders called ſcorbutic have been remoyed 


| that of the larger but contain a ſofter and more unctuous 


| ance, of a browniſh red colour, interſperſed with fine 
| membranes and fibres, ' exquiſitely interwoven. Neu- 


CASSUT H. { Doppzs. See Cuscuræ. 
CASTALTICUM. A barbarous term for cataſal. 
CASTANA. CHESN ufs. . 

CASTANEA. The CHESNUT-TREE, called alſo hing 
caſt. ſativa, mota, Jupiter's acorns, and Sardinian acom 
The coat between the kernel and ſhell is aſtringent; the 
kernel is windy and ſome what binding, but if roaſted and 
mixed with honey, it is commended for coughs and fir. 
ting of blood; © ee eee | | 
CASTANEA SYLESTRISs The wood chrsvvr. 
' Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. * 

See Obſervations on Cheſnut-trees in the Phil. Tran 
vol. Ixi.——FLoRE Al Bo, &c. See COFFEA.—— EON 
HoRSE-CHESNUT. See HIPPOCASTANUM.—— Ma 
BAR. See ANGEEINA ZANONI Acos FR. 

CASTLE-LEOD WATERS. This mineral water 
found at a town from whence it takes its namein Roſsbir, 
in Scotland: and here there is a ſpripg of ſtrong ful 
phureous water, which has been in great repute fy 
many years. Dr. Monro, from an analyſis he made gf 
theſe waters, ſays, that a gallon contains about 59 gin 
of folid matter,. viz. of 2 earth, 1+ grains; f 
ſelenites 264 grains; of ſaline matter, 305 grains; the 
greateſt part of which is true Glauber's ſalt, mixed wick 
a pittance of ſulphur, and probably with a very mal 
portion of marine bittern. This water is ſaid very fen- 
ſibly to increaſe the urine, and ſometimes remarkably 


| | open the pores. - It whets the appetite, and fits light o 


the ſtomach z ſome have the head-ach after drinking thei 
morning bottle, but it is of no long duration, nor to 

great degree. Dr. Mackenzie has directed people with 
various complaints to drink them, and obſerves that 
ſome very foul faces have been cleared by their uſe; 
the herpes removed, the eryſipelas received benefit, foul 
ulcers cured, & . Dr. Monro afferts, that many of thoſe 


by their means, and that they cure the itch. As this 
water contains but a ſmall portion of purging falt, and 
does not operate by ſtool, ſome purging ſalt may be o- 
caſionally added to the firſt glaſs, that is taken in the 
morning, and if equal parts of this and ſea-water be 
mixed, they will form a purging ſulphureous water, {imi- 
lar to that of Harrowgate. See Monro, vol. ii. Medica 
and Pharmaceutical 'Chemiſtry, &c. 5 | 
CASTOR. -'The BEAVER. It is alſo called fiber, and 
canis ponticus. The ' caſtor: fiber, or caſtor cauda ovata 
plana, Linn. It is an amphibious quadruped, inhabiting 
ſome parts of Pruſſia, Poland, Ruſkia, and Germany; but 


oval ſhape, a large and a ſmall one on each fide; in the 
two large ones is contained a ſoftiſh, greyiſh yellow, ot 
light brown ſubſtance, which in a warm dry air gros 
by degrees hard and brittle, and of a darker and browner 
colour : this is alſo called caftor, and is what is uſed in 
medicine. The two ſmaller bags have a ſmell much like 


kind of matter, which is not of much value. 
On cutting theſe bags, when dry, and as brought into 
the ſhops, they are found full of a brittle friable ſub- 


mann ſays that the beſt comes from Pruſſia; but mol, 
if not all other writers, ſay from Ruſſia. The Ruſlun 
is in hard round bags: an inferior ſort comes from Dat 
zig; it is ſmaller and moiſter. The worſt 18 from 
New England; it is in thin long bags. 

The Kuſſian ca/for hath a ſtrong, but not agreead6s 
_— the other ſorts are weaker and more ungrate 
| © Caſter is ranked among antiſpaſmodics, and certain 
on many occaſions, a powerful one, and has been uſe 
almoſt in every caſe requiring ſuch remedies, 
given in doſes of from 10 to 30 grains. In flow nervous 
evers it takes off the oppreſſion of the ordia, W 

is often a very trocklabare ſymptom. It is of 3 


naceous nature, ſo does not act by its ſtimulus mo 
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the greateſt quantities are met with in Canada. In the | 
inguinal region of this animal is found four bags, of n 
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but is reſolvent and deterpent: in ſome caſes it is ano- 
dyne. 5 


E 'Rondeletius ſeems to have been the firſt who made the 
diſtinction between theſe bags or glands of the beaver and 


ſays that the Siberian ca/tor is the beſt, then 
| - 3 then the Swediſh, rt the Poliſh, and 
che worlt is from Canada. But from whatever country it 
mes, chuſe that which is from a full grown beaver, hath 
| et and diſagreable ſmell, an acrid biting taſte, a 
f browniſh colour, and a friable texture. | 
[t is adulterated with dried blood, gum animoniacum, 
banum, &c. mixed with a little of the powder of caſtor 
ind ſome quantity of the axungia caſtorei. But to detect 
| the fraud, obſerve that the ebe follicules ariſe both 
from one common ſource; that the matter contained in 
them is of a firm conſiſtence, and too bulky to be forced 
therein in their natural ſtate ; the ſmell is not ſo ſtron 
zs the genuinc; it is true, that ſometimes the difficulty to 
| diſtinguiſh the falſe from the genuine is very great, but 
| the ſophiſtication is undoubted, when the membranes, 
licles, and fibres, appear intermixed with the caſtor. 
This drug does not keep well in powder. Rectiſied 
| ſpirit, proof ſpirit and water, by the help of a little heat, 
extracts the whole virtue of the ca/tor. Rectiſied ſpirit 
takes up the leſs-ungrateful parts, and water the more 
nauſeous, Proof ſpirit acts equally, though with ſome 
difficulty, on both; the ſp. ammon. compoſitus is an ex- 
cellent menſtruum for it, and in many caſes improves its 
We virtues. 1 2365 
| The London College directs a tincture from this drug. 


Tindtura Caſtorei. Tincture of CASTOR. 


Take of Ruſſia caſfor, two ounces; of proof ſpirit of 
vine, a quart; digeſt for ten days without heat, and then 
ſtrain. Heat only extracts the groſſer part mor e plenti- 
fully than a cold maceration does, and proof ſpirit does 
this more than a reCtified one. If it ſhould be wanted 
to be ſuddenly diffuſible, it is better joined with aſa fcetida 
and compound ſpirit of ammonia. See Edinb. New 
4 Diſpenſ. 178g. 2 — | | ; 

| CASTOR. A name of the cataputia major. See 
| CATAPUTIA. | | 


rante. | \ 
CASTRATIO, CasTRATION. This operation 1s 
performed when the teſticle is ſcirrhous or cancerous. 
Wen the teſticle ſuppurates, it is only treated as a com- 
mon abſceſs. Mr. Barnard ſays that out of a hundred 
| patients that he caſtrated, only three were living three 
| 2 after: and that when after the operation, the wound 
eals nearly, and not completely, it commonly proves 
We Portal. Some of the moſt eminent this day in practice 
| obſerve, that when a ſcirrhus is extirpated, it is as apt to 
return as a cancer is in the breaſt ; if it is of the virulent 
| kind, certainly; and the patient will probably live 
| 28 well and as long if the operation is not performed, 
W 25 when it is; therefore, in general, there is no induce- 
ment to proceed to it. © 
But if the teſticle muſt be extracted, firſt examine whe- 
der or not the ſpermatic cord is free, which muſt be laid 
dare, tied, and cut; after which proceed to diſſecting all 
the diſeaſed part of the ſcrotum, though perhaps it may 
beſt to difle& the tumor out firſt, as it leads you up to 
tne chord before you tie it. If the tumor is large, or if 
ir adheres to the ſkin, make an oval inciſion to take it 
but; the inciſion is begun a little above the tumor, for the 
iter convenieuce of tying the veſſel. 


„Ache chord with the point of a knife, then opens it far- 
oo with a ſmall pair of crooked ſciſſars, by which method 

e veſſel is fairly diſcovered, and eaſily taken up with a 
Crooked needle and ligature. And he farther obſerves 


* diſagreeable, or perhaps fatal; he therefore, after diſ- 
Fung the ſheath, ſecures only the artery, and thus an 
to: norrhage is prevented, and the uſual conſequences of 
n the whole cord avoided. Dr. Hunter long fince ad- 
Camp 8 ſecure che artery, and leave the reſt to the cord; 
— e Uageſts a ſufficient ſecurity though the artery 
10uld be le t untied; though if it is to be cut cloſe to the 
© adviſes to tie it before cutting, that it may not 
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| his teſticles, which latter they were generally ſaid to be. | 


g | Galen expounds it © a very green colour.” 


CAST. DUR. An abbreviation of caſtore du- 


Mr. Gooch (ſee his 2d vol. of Caſes) firſt ſlits the ſheath | 


at if the whole ſpermatic cord is tied, the conſequences | 


retract too ſuddenly, and ſo prove troubleſome by its dif 
charge. See Sharpe's Operations, Le Dran's Operations; 
and his 54th Obſ. Heiſtet's Surgery. Bell's Surgery, 
vol. i. p. 520. | BN 
CASTRENSIS. An epithet given to the dyſentery iri 
camps, becauſe there it is apt to affect the ſoldiers, on 
account of their being more expoſed to the air of the 
night, which aggravates the diſeaſe. | 
CASUS. This word ſignifies the ſame as /ymptoma z 
ſometimes it is uſed for any thing fortuitous or ſpontane- 
ous, or a fall from an eminence. In Paracelſus it ſignifies 
a 3 diſtemper, and alſo an entire hiſtory of a diſ- 
eale; ; 
CATABLEMA: According to Galen, Hippocrates 
means by it the outermoſt fillet which ſecures the reſt of 
the bandage. Called alſo Fimbria, 1988 
CATACHLOOS, from don, graſs or green herb; 
t is applied 
to ſtools, and then may read for this word, CATACHoL ag 
very bilious. | ens, 
ATACHRISTON. A medicine applied by way of 
unction. a ; | | 
CATACHYSIS. To pour upon; an affuſion. 
CATACLASIS, from. xaJaxaau, to break, or diflort. 
Galen explains it to be an affection of the eye, as when 


| the eyelids are diſtorted. Vogel defines it to be a ſpaſtic 


occluſion of the eye. 

CATACLEIS SUBCLAvICLE. According to Galen 
it is the firſt ſmall rib of the thorax, from xa], below, 
xAzi, clavis, the clavicle. | | 

CATACLINES, from «&Jaxaive, to lie down. It is the 
ſame as clinicus. 

CATACLYSMA, from xaJaxautu, to waſh. A CLYs 
'STER. 73 

CATACLYSMI. EmMBrocaTions. Ccalius Aure- 
hanus expounds this by illifiones aquarum, daſhings of 
water. | | 
CATACORES. Full, abundant ; and when applied 
to ſtools, it means that they are purely or intenfely bili- 
ous. Hippocrates uſes it in both theſe ſenſes. | 

CATACONESIS, from xalaioaw, to irrigate. Irriga- 
8 by a plentiful affuſion of liquor on ſome part of the 

dy. 

CATAGEMTU. See GAMBOGIA. | 

CATAGLYPHE, from y, to cut in wood or metal, 


in his De Art. & de Morb. 

CATAGMA, a FRACTURE. See FRACTURA. Galen 
ſays, © a ſolution of the bone is called catagma, and 
elcos is a ſolution of the continuity of the fleſh z; that 


when it happens to a cartilage it hath no name, though 
Hippocrates calls it catagma.”” . | | 


CATAGMATTICA, from xalays, deluco. Remedies 
proper for cementing broken bones, or to promote a cal- 
lus, from «&ayuup, kata contra, ayyuui, frango. 

CATAGOGE. In Hippocrates's Epid. lib. vii. it means 
a region, and its circumjacent part. 


preſs an epilepſy. | 

CATALEPSIS, CATALEPSY, from x,] yt, to 
occupy, detain, ſeize, or interrupt. It is alſo called catoche, 
catochus, congelatio; and. by Hippocrates, aphonia; by 
Antigenes anaudia; by Ccelius Aurelianus, apprehen/iog 
oppreſſio; and alſo by ſome apoplexia cataleptira, detentio; 
encatalepſis: prehen/io, comprehenſio; deprehenſio. | 

The word catalep/is hath many ſignifications, as pere 
tion, or the knowledge of a thing; the retention of the 
breath, as when a perſon ſtrains at ſtool; a retention of 


of the blood in the veſſels by a bandage, as in bleeding; 
and the diſeaſe which is the ſubjeC of this article. 
Some ſuppoſe the catoche to be the coma vigil z but 
moſt writers mean by it the catalepſy, 
This diſorder is reckoned by ſome under the liſt of acute 


the ſpecies of e See CAROS. Dr. Cullen ranks 
it as a ſpectes of apoplexy, viz: apoplexia cataleptica. Its 
ſeat ſeems to be in the back part of the brain, from the 
ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, and the obſervations made on 
diſſecting thoſe who die of it. 

Women, thoſe with a melancholic habit, and a ver 


active imagination, are 8 ſubject to it, eſpecially if 
* ej 


An excavation, hole, or pit. Hippocrates uſes this word 


CATALENTIA. Paracelſus coined this word to ex- 


any humour which ought tobe evacuated; an interception 


ones; and indeed with the carus, it may be ranked among 
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they uſe a cold regimen, are expoſed to bad weather, and 
cold climes. | | 

'The immediate cauſe ſeems to be an impediment to 
the influx of the vital fire into the nerves ſubſervient to 
ſenſation, and involuntary motion, whilſt it is carried on 
in its natural, and in ſome meaſure a more impetuous 
manner in the nerves ſubſervient to the vital actions. This 
retarded influx of vital principle, is from a ſpaſmodic 
conſtriction of the parts where the ſeat of the diſeaſe is; 
and hence ariſes all the ſymptoms of this diſorder. 

The remote cauſes are the ſame as thoſe that produce 
melancholy, and other nervous affections; the ſecondary 
cauſes are alſo the ſame that produce other diſorders in 
the nervous ſyſtem, ſuch as poor diet, cold and moiſt 
countries, fear, anger, anxiety, intenſe thought, exceſſes 
of any kind, worms, &c. 

This diſorder rarely occurs: when it does, the fits 
ſeize the patient at intervals, and laſt generally a few 
minutes, though nowand then they continuefor ſome hours 
or days. It is rarely preceded by any ſigns that indicate 
its approach ; in a few inſtances a ſtiffneſs in the neck, a 
dull pain in the head, &c. have uſhered in the fit. In 
the diſorder the patient is ſenſeleſs and motionleſs, con- 
tinuing in the poſture in which the fit attacked him, until 
a recovery from it; the limbs are moveable by another 
perſon, but, however they are diſpoſed, the patient never 
alters their poſition, until the paroxyſm is at an end. He 
neither ſees, hears, nor feels, whatever methods may be 
uſed to excite the ſenſations. He ſwallows greedily all 
that is given him; the countenance becomes florid ; the 
eyes are open, ſeem fixed upon ſome object ; at the cloſe 
of the fit he fetches a deep ſigh, and then recovers. Other 
ſymptoms alſo attend different patients, or the ſame at 
different times, ſuch as tears dropping from the eyes, 
grinding of the teeth, &c. but the above are the moſt ge- 
nerally attendant. | | | 

Care muſt be taken not to confound a catalepſy with a 
tetanus. RF | 

If this diſeaſe proceeds from paſſions, the danger is not 
ſo great as when a thick blood, or ſuppreſſed accuſtomed 
evacuations, are the cauſe ; in the latter it is moſtly fatal. 

In general the cure will be ſimilar to that of the apo- 
plexy. The indication, in the fit, is to relax the ſpaſmo- 
dic ſtricture; and, out of the fit, to remove the material, 


or ſecondary caufes, which contribute to the production 


of the conſtriction. 


In the fit apply pungent acid ſpirits, ſuch as the ſpirit 


of verdegriſe, to the noſe, or the ſtrongeſt wine vinegar. 
Foreſtus ſtrongly recommends 2 oils to be 
rubbed on the nape of the neck, and on the back part of 
the head, after ſhaving it. ; a 

Strong ſtimulating clyſters may be injeCted, if the anus 
is not too much conſtricted to admit them. 

Bleeding is commended, if the face is very red and 
turgid; but the heat and ſtrength of the patient will beſt 
determine. the propriety of this operation. | 

Bliſters, though recommended, ſeem not ſo eligible an 
application as finapiſms to the feet. 

Two or three ſpoonfuls of the following mixture may 
be given, at proper intervals, either during the fit, or in 
its abſene. | | 4 = 

R Gum. aſſ. fœtid. 3 ij. aq. puleg. 3 iv. ſp. ammoniæ 
fœtid. and tinct. valer. vol. ii 3ſs. m. N 

In the abſence of the fit, endeavour to remove the me- 
diate cauſes. According as theſe are, the remedies will 
be formed; remembering that if fears, apprehenſions, 
and paſſions of the mind are the cauſes, medicines can- 
not be expected to be uſeful, at leaſt not effectual; but 
in ſuch like caſes, a change of air, travelling, diverting 
company, &c. are to be inſiſted on. e 

The catalepſy ſometimes ends in a melancholy, epilepſy, 
or fatal apoplexy. | | | 

See Cœlius Aurelianus, Acut. lib. ii. cap. x. and Hoff- 
man, Brookes's, and the London Practice of Phyſic. 

CATALONGAY. The plant that bears the St. Igna- 
tius's bean. 1 

CATALOTICA. This word is by miſtake put for 
catulotica. ; | | 

CATALYSIS, from xa, to diſſolve or deſtroy. It 
ſignifies a palſy, or ſuch a refolution as happens before 
the death of the patient; alſo that diſſolution which con- 
{titutes death. : | 
. CATAMENTA, from ala, infra, or rather ſecundum, 


, 
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and ought to be renewed as oft as they become warm: 
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according th, and un, men/is, the month: 1 

. which ce. a in lame a 

_ CATANANCE. See Cicnorrum. © 
CATANANCE LEGUMINOSA. See Nrs01;, 
CATANTLEMA, from avinaw, to draw, Or pour unte 


Mulierum. | . 
CATANTLESIS. A lotion with hot water, exyreq,y 
out of ſponges, recommended by Marcellus Empiri 
againſt hot running ulcers of the head. er 
CATAPASMA. | from wage, to ſprinkle, Ti 
CATAPASTUM, J ancient Greek phyſicians ment 
by this, any dry medicine reduced to powder, tg be 
ſprinkled on the body. Called alſo conſpercio, epiyaſh, 
paſma ; their various uſes may be ſeen in Paulus, li, ri 
cap. xiii. Catapaſms are of various kinds, according 9 
the intention of the phyſician. Powders put in the drink 
were called diapaſma: though Pliny ſays, that ſuch poy. 
ders as were valued for their grateful ſmell were call; 
diapaſms. Oribaſius ſhews from Antyllus, that empaſnuy 
was uſed in order to reſtrain ſweat, or any other eva 
tion by the pores; or for exciting an itching. Catapyſs; 
were ſprinkled on ulcers, but diapaſms were prepare 
for the ſake of their ſcent, and were applied to the am. 
pits, and the inſide of the thighs, to remove their ſcey, 
Cel. Aurel. in Morb. Acut. lib. ii. cap. xxxviii. ſays, tht 
ſympaſmata were ſuch powders, as beingendowed with a 
acrid quality, were ſprinkled on the body to procure heat. 
CATAPASMUS. A term uſed by Cœl. Aurelianus 
probably by miſtake, for ſome other word. It imylic; 
according to him, a rubbing of the poſterior part of the 
ſhoulders and neck downwards. | 
CATAPASTUM. See CArAPASMA. 
CATAPHORA, from xalapepu, which, among other 
ſignifications, implies 20 render fleepy. A preternaturd 
53 to fleep. See CAROS. Galen calls a conn 
y this name. I ; 
 CATAPHORA CoMA. i. e. APOPLEXIA SANGUINEA 
CATAPHORA HYDROCEPHALICA, i. e. APOPLEXIA 
HEROSA. See APOPLEXIA.  _ 
CATAPHRACTA. See QUADR1GA, from xcla0arm, 
to fortify. 
_ CATAPHISMA. A kind of thick poultice of mel 
and herbs. | 
CATAPLASMA, alſo Ep1PLASMA, a POULTICH, from 
udlanaoow, illino, to ſpread like a plaſter. Catapſains 
take their name ſometimes from the part to which they 
they are applied, or effects they produce, fo are call 
anacollema, frontale, epicarpium, eptſpaſticum, velacaturitiny 
and, when muſtard is an ingredient they are called V- 
piſmatas. a 
Theſe kind of applications are ſofter, and more ei, 
than plaſters or ointments. They are formed of ſome 
vegetable ſubſtances, and applied of ſuch a conſiſtence à 
neither to adhere nor run: they are alſo more uſeful whe 
the intention is effected by the perpetuity of the heat 
cold, which they contain, for they retain them long 
than any other kind of compoſition. _ 
When deſigned to relax, or to promote ſuppuratich, 
they thould be applied warm. Their warmth, moittute 
and the obſtruction they give to perſpiration, is the we- 
thod of their anſwering that end. The proper heat, when 
applied warm, is no more than to promote a kind!) pier 
ſant ſenſation ;z for great heat prevents the deſign fo 
which they are uſed. They ſhould be renewed 35 often 
as they cool. For relaxing and ſuppurating, none © 
the white-bread pou/tice, made with the crumb of an ol 
loaf, a ſufficient quantity of milk to boil the bread i 
until it is ſoft, and a little oil; which laſt ingredient, be⸗ 
ſides preventing the poultice from drying and {ticking © 
the ſkin, alſo retains the heat longer than the bread 2! 
milk alone would do. To preſerve the heat longel, ys 
8 when applied, may be covered with a ſtrong G! 
adder. | | 
When deſigned to repel, they ſhould be applied cold 


. . K . oat- 
a proper compoſition for this end, is a mixture of 
meal and vinegar. 


Epithems are alſo a kind of cataplaſms. 
Cataplaſma Emolliens. An Emollient PoULTICE: 


Boil half a pound of the crumb of bread, and one 09 


: 4 g . e 
of white ſoap, in a ſufficient quantity of cow 3 1 * 
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a kind of lotion by infuſion of water. Moſchion de Mois 
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niac, 
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adding a 


whitiſh ſtreak 
iaſeck called 


I both by 


| Palm Chriſti, OIL o 


diſord 


e the whole to a proper conſiſtence. Amongſt the 
the bran from wheat may be uſed inſtead of bread, 


oor, the l quantity of oil or lard to it. 


Cataplaſma Diſcutiens. A Diſcutient Poul Tick. 
Take of barley meal, ſix ounces the leaves of hemlock 


F freſh gathered and bruiſed, two ounces; crude ſal ammo- 


alf am ounce vinegar enough to give the whole a 
roper conſiſtence. Mix them without uſing heat, and 


Cataplaſma Saturn: Goulardi. Goulard's Saturnine 
PoULTICE. 


Take a ſufficient quantity of Goulard's vegeto-mineral 


WE water, put it in pipkin, with a ſufficient quantity of 
bread crumb. Let them juſt boil gently, and apply it in 
dhe common method, renewing it every five or fix hours. 
W Every time it is renewed waſh the part with the vegeto- 


mineral water, and particularly the edges of the poultice. 
It is commended in cancerous and ſcrophulous caſes, 


do on milk tumors of the breaſt. 


CATAPLEXIS, from a@>yoos, to firike. Any ſudden 


daupefaction, or deprivation of ſenſation in anyof the 
members or organs. 


CATAPOSIS, from val, to fwallow down. Ac- 
cording to Aretæus, it ſignifies the inſtruments of deglu- 


3 | tition. Hence alſo 


CATAPOTIUM. A PLL. | 
CATAPSYXIS, from Jo, to refrigerate. A refri- 


1 geration without ſhivering, either univerſal, or of ſome 


particular part. A chillneſs, or as Vogel defines it, an 


I | uneaſy ſenſe of cold in a muſcular, or cutaneous part. 


CATAP'TOSIS, from al, to fall down. It im- 


EZ | plies ſuch a falling dowu as happens in apoplexies; or the | 
WE ipontancous falling down of a paralytic limb, expreſſed 
olten by decidentia. 


CATAPULTARUM Aq pA. See ARQUEBUSADE. 
CATAPUTIA. SPURGE. Under this name are rank- 


ed the CATAPUTIA MAJOR ; called alſo palma Chriſti, 
WE 1:cinus vulgaris, agnus caſtus; eraway granodilla, Peruviana 
it, kik!, ricinus Americanus, nhambu guacu of Piſo, cherva 
major, COMMON PALMA CHRISTI, GREAT SPURGE, ME- 
WW XICO SEED, caſtar; and by the Italians it is called cataputia 
maggiore. It is the Ricinus Americanus, Linn. the 
WW AMERICAN PALMA CHRISTI; or, ricinus communis 
ſoliis peltatis ſubpalmatis ſerratis, Linn. 


This plant is as tall as a little tree, and is ſpread into 


| _ branches; the leaves expand like one's hand, with 
| the fingers a little ſeparated : the flowers are ſmall and in 
| bunches. On the body of the plant there are cluſters of 
| rough triangular huſks, each containing three ſpeckled 
| ſeeds, about the ſize of ſmall kidney-beans, which have in 


| their ſhells white kernels, of a ſweet, oily, and ſometimes 
| of a nauſeous taſte. 


Theſe ſeeds are called grana ragium, and were uſed by 


q | Hippocrates, and perhaps before him. If they are uſed 
W 2" lubſtance they are acrid, and purge e but the 
ou 


W 01] expreſſed from them acts more gently, t 
| ellcaciouſly, 


gh very 


The leaves when beat and boiled in milk to the con- 
cence of 2 poultice, are powerful ſuppurants, uſed for 
og bliſters and children's heads that are ſcabbed, 


he ſeeds are externally variegated with black and 
s, reſembling both in ſhape and colour the 
5 3 the tick, whence the name ricinus 
105 0 the plant. The oil which theſe ſeeds afford 
at che plant is moſt valued for. This oil is obtained 
1 cb expreſſion and decoction; but the former method 
e beſt for medical uſes. 
his oil is known b the names of ol. ricini, alkeroa, ol. 
Ch KIK, OIL of AGNUS CASTUS, and 
STOR OIL, See AEGYPTION. | 
fön 2 operates, ſooner after exhibition than any other 
bob ha ee? as it produces this effect in two or 
re flog, 1 eldom gripes, or gives more than two or 
Nit üg f 5 1s particularly ſuited to cures of coſtive- 
ing t6 is 4 — modic colic. It is not heating or irritat- 
zmorrhoid. . res and therefore well ſuited to caſes of 
Woke $ b eſides its eaſily operating as a purge it is 
e RY e in hot, bilious conſtitutions, in febrile 
* the ardent kind; and, by joining it with 


0 


— ST fog! 
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proper cordials, may be uſed in the low and putrid fevers. 
Its efficacy. exceeds all other kind of purging medicines in 
the colic, in calculous diſorders, and all ſuch caſes as re- 
quire the bowels to be moved, and yet forbid the uſe of 
powerful ſtimulants. | 

To children it may be given in the manner of an oleo- 
ſaccharum: Gooch, in fis Medical Obſervations, com- 
mends the following method of adminiſtering it to adults, 
and aſſures us, that two or three ſpoonfuls taken occa- 
ſionally at bed-time, keeps the bowels ſoluble, even when 
the bleeding piles attend. A larger doſe, or the above, 


more frequently repeated, ſuffices for a purge on any oc- 


caſion. 


R Ol. ricini J j. ſs vitel. ovi parum, probe contritis in 
mort. marm. adde ſenſim aq. menth. pip. & aq. cinnam. 
a. ij. ſyr. roſæ, 3 ſs. m. | 
He obſerves that it acts by lubricating rather than by 
ſtimulating. 

In the colic, a table ſpoonful of this oil may be mixed 


with a little pepper-mint water, and repeated every half 


hour, or every hour, until it promotes the deſired evacua- 
tion. If the ſtomach rejects it, a gentle puke may be ex- 
cited by a few grains of ipecacuhana, and then the oil 
will be more eaſily retained. | 


In fevers it both opens and cools ; but in the lower 


kind of fevers it cools too much, if not guarded by 
ſome proper aromatic. In the yellow fever of the 
Weſt Indies it is almoſt a ſpecific. When the belly is 
already too lax from acrid bile, this oil obtunds the 
acrimony, and thus reſtrains the exceſſive diſcharge; in 
dyſenteries it relieves by its obtunding acrimony. The 
intentions of cure in nephritic complaints, and the pro- 
perties of this oil, being conſidered, will readily point 
out its uſe in thoſe afflictive complaints, for it purges 
briſkly, in ſmall quantities, without irritation it is cool- 
ing, and fo allays all febrile heats; it corrects acrimony, 
and prevents the coheſion of calculous concretions, if it 
does not diſſolve them. In gonorrhceas, the fluor albus, 
the conſtipation peculiar to ſtudious and ſedentary per- 
ſons, &c. this oil is of ſingular efficacy. It is particularly 
to be obſerved of this oil, that if it be frequently repeated 
the doſe may generally be more and more diminiſhed, for 
perſons of coſtive habits, who at firſt required half an 
ounce or more for a doſe, after being frequently repeat- 
ed, had the body kept lax and regular, by two drams. 
The beſt mode of its being given to prevent ſickneſs, or 
nauſea which it ſometimes occaſions, is to mix, one 
of tincture of ſena to three parts of the oil; ſhake them 
well together, and take them in this form, 
Chuſe it of a pale colour, limpid, and rather inclining 

to a greeniſh caſt, almoſt inſipid to the taite, with but 
little ſmell, and of a thickiſh conſiſtence; this ſort is 
obtained by expreſſion. That which is ſeparated from the 
ſeeds by decoCtion, is of a browniſh colour, of a rancid 
and difagreeable ſmell and taſte; this ſhould never be uſed 
internally. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond: Med. Obf. 
and Inq. vol. ii. Canvane's Diſſ. on the Ol. Palmæ Chriſti. 
Med. Muſ. vol. iii. Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

_ CATAPUTIA MINOR, GaRDEN $PURGE. Alſo called 
lathyris major, and tithymalus latifolius. | 

All the /purges are acrid z the milky | 

their virtue lies, is cauſtic and cathartic; t 
prepared by infuſion in vinegar, hath been given toa dram 
three or four of the leaves purge ſtrongly : the milky juice 
is ſaid to deſtroy warts: but none of this tribe are now 
uſed, becauſe of their exceſſive acrunony. 


uice, in which 


Under this article may be ranked the three following 


VIZ. | 
Ricinoides. The BARBADOES NUT ; allo called prirers 
purgans, pinhones Indici, carcas, nux Barbadenſis, faba 
purgatrix, jatropha, curcas, ricinus Americanus major 
ſemine nigro, munduy-guacu, nux cathartica, and avellana 
cathartica. The fruit is oval-ſhaped like a wall-nut, and 
contains oblong black ſeeds. The tree is a native of 


America, and alſo of the Eaſt Indies; it grows to a con- 


ſiderable ſize. The ſeeds are extremely acrid, and at- 
ford an oil that purges, but is rarely uſed on account of 
its activity. 

Avellana cathartica. The puRGING NUT. Allo called 
nuces purgantes, jatropha, and ricinoides. The tree is a 
native of America, and the Weſt Indies; grows to à con- 
ſiderable fize. Its fruit is oyal-ſhaped, containing round- 


iſh, 


je root, or bark, 


CAT 
iſh, and ſomewhat triangular, browniſh ſeeds, which 
have but little acrimony, and taſte like almonds, but yet 
operate briſkly by vomit and ſtool. 

Grand Tiglia. The MOLUCCA-GRAINY, ſo called becauſe 
they were firſt brought from the Molucca iſlands. They 
are alſo called tiglium, craton, and pinus Indica nucleo 

urgante. The tree is a native of America and the Eaſt 
fa the fruit is roundiſh, containing dark greyiſh 
ſeeds, ſhaped nearly like thoſe of the palma Chriſti. They 
are intenſely hot and acrid, operate with a degree of viru- 
lence both upward and downward; and of the four ſorts 
above mentioned, this is the moſt active. One dram of 
the oil is a ſtrong doſe. | 

The wood and leaves of the above five trees and plants 
are ſtrong cathartics. Hermann ſays, that the wood of 
the tiglia, called panava, or pavana, operates violently 
when freſh, but when long kept is ſudorific. 

CATARACTA. A CATARACT, from xd]apzoou, to 
ming 
as a ſpecies of caligo. | 

A cataract is an opacity of the cryſtalline humour of 
the eye, which prevents the rays of light- paſſing to the 
retina, and ſo preventing viſion. Dr. Hunter ſays, it is 
when an inflammation in the coat of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour hath rendered it opake; but Mr. St. Yves ſeems to 
intimate, that the cryſtalline humour ſwells. | 

_ Hippocrates called it, Glauceſis. Galen 
the Arabians Gutta opaca. The ancient Greeks 5Toxu- 
ba, or broxvcig, which Celſus renders by the word 
SUFFUSIO; and yAauxogis, Or yAauxupa, Which Galen, 
and moſt of the ancients, ſay, is a dryneſs, or concre- 
tion of the cryſtalline humour. Aetius ſays, it is a 
change of the cryſtalline humour to a ſky colour, with a 
dryneſs and concretion. And ſome in our day obſerve, 
that the principal difference betwixt a cataract and a 

laucoma is, that, in the latter, the cryſtalline humour 
| ARG hard, and of a ſky colour, (glauci coloris) ; and 
in the former it is ſoft. — But the idea of catara# is now 
totally cleared from all that confuſion, in which it was 
uſually involved, it is univerſally allowed to be an opa- 
city of the cryſtalline lens, and its capſule: 

Mr. de St. Yves divides the cataract into the true, 
doubtful, and falſe. | : 

The 'True, is when the cryſtalline humour hath loſt its 
tranſparency : and this he ſubdivides into three ſorts; Iſt, 
When the cryſtalline humour is ſoft : 2dly, When it is 
hard: and, 3dly, When it is purulent. 

The Doubtful, are thoſe in which the ſucceſs of the 
operation is as uncertain as the uſe of topical remedies. 
'Theſe are of four ſorts, 1ſt, A membranous catarat? : 
2dly, A filamentous cataract: 3dly, Cataracts from blows 
or other external injuries: and, 4thly, From a defect of 
the membrane, which covers the bottom of the ſocket in 
the vitreous humour. 'The firſt and third of theſe he 
ſubdivides again, each into three kinds, as he endeavours 
to be minute, as well as full, in his deſcription of this 
diſorder. ; | | | 

The Falſe, are thoſe in which the remedies afford no 
relief farther than to palliate pains, or to remove defor- 
mity; and theſe he divides into the glaucoma, and the 
thaking cataract. 

All this diviſion, and ſubdiviſion, ſeems little regarded 
in preſent praQtice ; but yet ſome uſeful hints will be de- 
rived by a peruſal of this author. 5 

When a catara# begins, the patient at firſt complains 
of a diminution of his fight z and on a careful examina- 
tion of the eye, a whiteneſs 1s perceived very deep in it: 
on examining the eye at diſtant periods of time, its opa- 
city becomes more and more manifeſt to the obſeryer, and 
the patient very ſenſibly loſes the advantage of ſight. The 
progreſs of a catarad is uſually very flow. 

No medicines are known, that are capable of removing 
this diſorder of the eye; but methods of. operating on the 
cryitalline humour are uſed to recover the ſight thus ob- 
ſtructed. The firſt is by depreſſing, the ſecond by extract- | 
ing this humour. In a recent caſe it may not be amiſs to 
try ſuch medicines as relieve the gutta ſerena. Sometimes 
ſucceſs ſeemed to follow repeated doſes of calomel, and 
poultices of freſh hemlock on the eye, conſtantly keeping 
a bliſter on the back. Small doſes of Hydrargyrus muriatus 
daily repeated for a length of time, have been uſeful. 

Sauvages enumerates no leſs than five ſpecies, and of 
the catara#a vera ſix varieties, and tells us that two pa- 
nents he knew cured by the internal uſe of the hyoſcya- 


L 2160 


le together, or put out of order. Dr. Cullen places it 


L 


Hypoc hyſis, 
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mum, one of the ſpecies which he inſerts under the tits 
of membranacea, is very doubtful. He ſays, that it way 
diſcovered by Lower in horſes, and ariſes from x mucu 
exuding from the margin of the pupil, or uvea, Which 
concretes ſometimes into a membrane, that obſtruq; the 
pupil; but whether this membranous catarag exiſt in 
the human ſpecies, he thinks uncertain, notwithſtandin 
there have been experienced oculiſts, Who have thou bt 
that they have ſometimes found this and depreſſed it wi 
the needle. See Sauvageſii Noſologia Methodica, vol. i. 
0 - h 

. Mr. Sharp gives it as a general rule for proceeding w 
the operation, when the cataract is entirely opake; he 
obſerves, that ſometimes they are of a proper conſiſtene 
for the opefation before they become ſo, but forbids pro 
ceeding thereto while the patients can perceive any thi 

through them. Cataradis are of different colours ; the 
pearl coloured, and thoſe that appear like burniſhed iron 
are thought proper to endure the needle; the white * 


ſuppoſed milky; the green and yellow are horny: and in 


curable; the black cataruct Mr. Sharpe takes to be the 
gutta ſerena. 5 | 

The yellow catara# often adheres to the iris ſo as to be 
incurable. When a gutta ſerena attends, the operation 
will not relieve. | 
There is little to be expected from the operation, when 
the diſeaſed eye is either diminiſhed, or increaſed, from 
its natural ze. . | 

Before and after the operation, a due regard muſt be 
had to the ſtate of the patient's conſtitution ; and ſuch ' 
means are generally adviſed, as will keep it ſomewhat be- 
low its natural vigour. | 

When no objection to the operation attends, Mr. Shary 
commends the following method for depreſling the cats 
ract. Place the patient in a convenient light, and a 
ſuitable height: put a pillow behind his back, that his body 
may bend forward, and the head approach near to the 
operator; then inclining the head a little backwards upon 
the breaſt of the aſſiſtant, and covering the other eye, . 
as to prevent its rolling, let the aſſiſtant lift up the ſupt- 
rior eye-lid, and the operator depreſs a little the inferir 
one: this done, ſtrike the needle through the tunica con- 
junctiva, ſomething leſs than one-tenth of an inch from 
the cornea, even with the middle of the pupil, into the 
poſterior chamber, and gently endeavour to depreſs the 
cataract with the flat ſurface of it. If after it is diſlodged 
it riſes again, though not with much elaſticity, it mul 
again and again be puſhed down. If it is membranous 
after the N of the fluid, the pellicle muſt be more 
broken and depreſſed. If it is uniformly fluid, or &- 
ceedingly elaſtic, we muſt not continue to endanger 3 
terrible inflammation, by a vain attempt to ſucceed. 

After the operation, treat it as an ophthalmy; and 4 
collyrium, of one part rectified ſpirit of wine, and tl 
parts of luke warm water, will be as proper an application 
as any. 15 

Mr. Daviel has the honour of having diſcovered tt 
method of extracting the cryſtaline humour; but M. 
St. Yves practiſed it about ſixty years before him. Wber 
the cryſtalline lens had paſſed crouch the pupil into tht 


anterior chamber of the eye, both Mery and Petit extract 


ed it, for then the depreſſion is impracticable. When 
this method of relief is put into practice, proceed 35 fo 
lows. - | ; 
Paſs your knife through the cornea, into the anten 
chamber of the eye, about a line before the iris; for i” 
is not put there the iris will, perhaps, be wounded: 
you go too far on the cornea, you may get between 1 
mina, and fo not perforate into the chamber: after pus 
turing into the chamber, guide your knife with the i 
ſide perpendicular to the eye, through the aqueous i. 
mour horizontally (being careful not to wound the in 
and then thruſt it out at the oppoſite fide and fituatio 
the cornea in which you inſert it; then turning its? - 
obliquely and perpendicular outwards, make an ne 
rather through the inferior half of the cornea, then I i 
up the ſuperior part of it, the cryſtalline humov! w 
burſt its aranea, and drop out; but if it ſhould - of 
its exit through the wound, it ſhows that the cap oy 
the cryſtallige is not broke, on which you mult P 
it with the knife, and then it will drop: but if the d) 
is in the aranea, or the capſula of the cryſtalline, 
muſt extract it alſo with the forceps. 1 
With reſpect to the nature of this diſorder, ort g 


ſtate 
of 


) 
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of the cryſtaline lens, whatever improvements have been 


chin the preſent century, reſpecting its diſordered 

| _ — difficulties are 6 F Mr. Pott ob- 
= > that until the year 1720, or thereabout, neither the 
| Gate, nature, nor feat of this diſeaſe were truly known ; 
at leaſt not to thoſe who praCtiſed ſurgery. Accident, he 
Ads, firſt proved it to be a diſtemper of the corpus cryſ- 
| talinum, and to be in general abſolutely conſined to it. 
Heiſter is the firſt writer on this ſubject, who leads to 
any juſt idea of it. Mr. Pott ſeems to be the firſt who 
dels on the true ſtate of the cryſtalline humour when a 
W rad is formed. He ſays, that the idea of a beginning 
imperſect cataratt being ſoft, and that of a mature or 
W fect cataract being hard, is erroneous; at leaſt, for the 
W moſt part. That the natural ſound tranſparent cryſtal- 
ine, is very far frem being uniform in its conſiſtence 
W through its whole ſubſtance; its external part is much 
| ofter, and more gelatinous, than its internal: which 

W tcrefore although equally tranſparent, may be ſaid to 
W rm a kind of nucleus, and is always of a much firmer 
certure. He adds, if this known difference of conſiſt- 
| ence, between the external and internal parts of the cryſ- 
W inc, was duly attended to, it would ſolve _ of the 
W appearances in catarats; which for want of ſuch atten- 
W tion, are either not accounted for, or very abſurdly. Among 
other phznomena, it would account for the very different 
colour which the different parts of the ſame cataract fre- 
WT quently bear; and which hath furniſhed the wildeſt con- 
b jectures. From this ſound and natural ſtate, it is ca- 
pable of ſeveral morbid alterations, it is capable of being 
diſſoleed or of becoming a fluid, without loſing any thing 
of its tranſparency: it hath been ſuppoſed by very able 
nuatomiſts, that the human cryſtalline has ſometimes be- 
WE tween its ſurface and its capſula, a ſmall quantity of fine 
pellucid lymph; and conſequently that there is no imme- 


or im 


N WE diate connection between the body and its inveſting mem- 
1 brane. In many beaſts, as well as fiſhes, this is known to 
obe the caſe; but whether it be ſo in the human eye, is 
i& WEE not very eaſy to be known during life; but that this is the 
n WES caſe ſometimes from diſtemper, there is no doubt: that is, 
che whole cryſtalline is diſſolved into a fluid which till pre- 


W ſerves its tranſparency 3 and this ſeems to form what is 
called the black cataract, which is a ſpecies of the gutta 
ſerena. Mr. Pott goes on to obſerve that, the cryſtalline hu- 
wour is capable of being diſſolved into an apparently uni- 
WE form fluid of a gelatinous conſiſtence, which will be more 
or leſs opake through the whole of it; it ſometimes be- 
comes opake, while it undergoes a partial kind of diſſolu- 
bon, which leaves, or renders the different parts of it 
of very different degrees of conſiſtence; and it now and 
blen, though very rarely, becomes opake through its whole 
ſubſtance, and yet preſerves its natural degree of firmneſs. 
We From this variety of alteration, which the cryſtalline hu- 
wor is capable of undergoing, proceeds that variety of 
bPpearance which our anceſtors — called ſo many dif- 
ſerent kinds of cataracts. The idea of beginning cata- 
rad?s being ſoft, and hardening as they become more per- 
ect, hath an ill influence in practice. Wheu the cryſ- 
aline humour becomes ſofter than it ſhould be, it is cer- 
uniy diſtempered, and unfit for perfect viſion, whether 
in be opake or not; but that this ſoftened lens will ever be 
[harder, we have no reafons to depend on, any more than 
we haye evidences that an opacity is a proof of its indu- 
uon. The moſt fluid eatara&s are as opake as the moſt 
arm ones. Farther inconveniences attending the idea of 
[2% and unripe, ſoft or hard, catara&s are as follow: 
b. early or unripe ſtate is ſuppoſed an improper one for 
C operation, and that the patient muſt wait for a later 
wy one; it then becomes a matter of conſideration 
"er the patient ſhall or ſhall not continue blind for 
, uncertain ſpace of time. Again, the ſoft ſtate 
are” luppoſed not the proper one, a more opake and 
Wa ſtate is expected as a neceſſary conſequence of 
3 1 ich not being true, the patient is either never 
E ws or at beſt is deprived of that advantage without 
: hs —— Beſides the body of the cryſtalline lens, 
the lea or inveſtigating membrane may be the ſeat of 
hg 42 it may become opake while its contents are 
3 duly tranſparent. This may happen after the 
"he 0 tor depreſſing a harder cataract, or for letting 
0 * der one. When the capſula is the ſeat of the 
tracing = happens to take place after depreſſing or ex- 
"a $ e cryſtalline lens, it ſometimes vaniſhes in a 
| ele, and ſometimes requires an operation. 
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Reſpecting the operation of couching, Mr. Pott ob- 
ſerves that, as in ſome inſtances the catara remains 
always fluid, ſo in others they become inſtantly indurated; 
whence it follows that there is no point of time for which 
we ſhould wait, but at any time when on other accounts 
the object is a proper one, the ſurgeon may proceed. 
Previous to the operation, it is right to know the circum- 
ſtances which render it likely or unlikely to ſucceed. To 
have it ſucceed, the cryſtalline humour ſhould be opake, 
and all the other parts of the eye capable of performing 
their functions; the eye ſhould be of its natural ſize, 
when with a cataract the globe of the eye is manifeſtly 
enlarged, the patient is incapable of perceiving light, or 
diſtinguiſhing betwixt light and darkneſs, in ſuch a caſe 
the operation muſt be omitted. The pupil ought to 
be capable of contracting and dilating; it hath been 
taught by many, that when the pupil is immoveable, it is 
to no purpoſe to perform the operation, which in a gene- 
ral ſenſe is true, though not in a particular one; the ope- 
ration, certainly ſhould not be performed if the pupil is 
immoveable from a paralyſis of the part, nor if it adheres 
to the cryſtalline, as in theſe caſes we could not operate 
with any ſucceſs; but if it is immoveable or almoſt ſo 
from a diſtenſion of the cry{talline humour (which Mr. 
Pott thinks ſometimes happens), you may operate; how- 
ever, in theſe caſes, on a very nice examination the pupil, 
will be found to have a very ſmall degree of motion. 
The patient ought always to be able to diſtinguiſh light 
from darkneſs, and a white from a black body ; if he is 
not, though you remove the cataraet from over the pupil, 
yet the retina is incapable of performing its office. In 
the following inſtances ſucceſs is hardly to be expected 
by either couching or extracting the cryſtalline body 
when the diſeaſed cryſtalline is ſomewhat of the colour of 
braſs, or of a bright yellow, or of a copper colour, the 
operation does not ſucceed z the pupil being generally 
found immoveable and the whole eye enlarged. When 
all the parts of the eye are enlarged, or when the cryſtal- 
line protrudes through the pupil, the caſe is not a proper 
one for the operation. 

As to the extraction or depreſſion of the cataract, thoſe 
who undertake to perform thoſe operations will doubtleſs 
have availed themſelves of all the information given by 
the beſt writers on theſe ſubjects; and to thoſe who wi 
for fuller directions, &c. the ſubjoined writers are thoſe 
from whom the whole of what art hath taught will be 
received. 

See Celſus, Paulus, Aetius, St. Yves on the Diſorders 
of the Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharp's Operations, Med. 
Muſ. vol. ii. p. 157, &c. and 412. vol. iii. p. 1. Warner 
and Pott on the Cataract. Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 
394. Medical Obſ. and Inq. vol. vi. p. 250. Wallis's 
Noſology of the Eyes, p. 197, &c. Edinb. Med. Com- 
ment. vol. v. p. 275. White's Surgery, p. 236. 

CATARACTA NIGRA. The ſame as AMAUROSIS. 

CATARIA. CAr-MINT. See MENTHA CArA- 
RIA. 

CATARRH ALIS FEBRIS AMPHEMERINA. The 
CATARRHAL FEVER, Or CONTINUAL QUOTIDIAN of the 
ancients. It begins in the evening, with a ſhivering 
and a coldneſs of the ſkin and extreme parts, a coſtive- 
neſs, a frequent deſire of making water, but the urine is 
ſmall in quantity; a weakneſs of the head, an univerſal | 
languor, a falſe appetite, thirſt, difficulty of ſwallowing, 
a ſtimulus in the larynx, a heat in the noſtrils and fau- 
ces, attended with ſneezing, and a weight in the breaſt. 
Towards night heat, and a quicker, fuller pulſe, a cough, 
with a defluxion of rheum, a heat in the fauces, unquiet 
ſleep, ſweating in the morning, and at length a total loſs 
of appetite ſucceeds. | 

The immediate cauſe is a ſharp, acrid ſerum, or lymph, 
which irritates the glandulous tunics, or the noſtrils, pa- 
late and fauces, the aſperia arteria, and branches of the 
bronchia, and ſometimes the oeſophagus, ſtomach, and in- 
teſtines are affected; whence a cough, hoarſeneſs, ſpit- 
ting of a viſcid matter, ſneezing, a defluxion on the lungs, 
nauſea, gripes, &c. followed by a ſalutary flux. | 

Women, children, and weakly men, are its chief ſub- 
jects. 

It is moſt frequent in ſpring and autumn, or in very 
variable ſeaſons. | | 
In ſeven, or betwixt that and fourteen days, a catarrh 
comes on; and as ſoon as its diſcharge appears at the 


noſe, the ſymptoms of this fever go off: ſometimes in- 
31 deed 
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deed a copious perſpiration relieves, and at others a 1 | 
t 


diſcharge thrown up from the lungs, gives a turn to the 


complaint, or, perhaps, a diarrhoea proves the natural 


means of cure: 

The intentions of which are, 1ſt, to ſheath the acri- 
mony of the lymph; adly, to increaſe perſpiration; 3dly, 
to promote the expectoration of the viſcid mucus: 

The firſt intention is anſwered by abſorbents and de- 
mulcent drinks; the ſecond, by adding ſaffron and ſnake- 
root to the abſorbents, and by waſhing them down with 
tepid liquors ; the third, decoCtions of figs, mixture with 
gum ammonacum, &. 

If the heat is conſiderable, nitre may be joined with the 
other medicines; and if the cough is violent, the cam- 
phorated tincture of opium, or ſtorax pill, may be given 
at bed-time. | - | 

After the fever is abated, if a copious ſpitting continues, 
to the perſpirative powders a few grains of cort. eluther; 
may be added. See Hoffman's Med. Rat. See CATAR= 
RHUS. 9 

CATARRHEUMA. See CATARRHUS. 

 CATARRHEXIS. A violent and copious eruption 
or effuſion ; joined with x-:2ng, it is a copious evacuation 
from the belly, and ſometimes alone it is-ef the ſame ſig- 
niſication. In Vogel's Noſology, it is defined a diſcharge 
of pure blood from the belly. | 

CATARRHCECUS. A word applied to diſeaſes pro- 
ceeding from diſtillations of rheum. 

CATARRHOPA PHYMATA. Tubercles tending 
downwards; or, as Galen ſays, thoſe that have their apex 
on a depending. part. 

CATARRHOPOS NOUSOS. A remiſſion of the 
diſeaſe, or its decline, and oppoſed to the paroxyſm. 

CATARRHUS, a defluxion, from xar and p:w, to 
flow down; called alſo bronchos, catarrheuma, fluxio, 
rheuma. It is an inflammation of, or an increaſed and 
morbid ſecretion from the mucous membrane of the noſe, 
eyes, throat, mouth, or lungs, which in the leſſer de- 
grees of it, is called a cold. Dr. Cullen ranks this ge- 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz and order profluvia. 
He alſo enumerates two ſpecies: the firſt from cold, the 
ſecond from contagion. Hippocrates hath ſeven ſpecies 
of defluxions under the appellation of catarrh. 


When inflammatory ſymptoms precede the increaſed” 
ſecretion, it is called a hot catarrh. If a fever precedes 
FEBRIS. 


it, a catarrhal fever. See CATARRHALIS 
When the ſecretion of the mucus is increaſed at the be- 
ginning of the diſorder, and inflammation appears after- 
wards, but in no very conſiderable degree, it is then call- 
ed a cold catarrh; when there is a violent cough excit- 
ed, either by an exceſhve catarrh, by the rupture of a 
vomica in the lungs, by a polypus driven into the pulmo- 
nary artery from the heart, or by a ſpaſmodic conſtric- 
tion of the nerves, it is called a ſuffocative catarrh. 
Many include under the word catarrh, almoſt all kinds 
of defluxlons ; but the moſt received diſtinctions have 
been included in theſe verſes : | 
Si fuit ad pettus dicitur Rheuma CAT ARRHus. 
Ad fauces BRONCHUs ad nares eſto Cox vz A. 
The ſeat of the catarrh is in the membrane of the noſe, 
the frontal ſinuſes, the antra Highmoriana, all the cells 


of the os ſphenoides, the mouth, fauces, eyes, the aſpera 
arteria, and its branches in the lungs. 


This diſorder is moſt frequent in cold climes, in ſpring 
and autumn, or in variable ſeaſons ; and happens chiefly 
to thoſe who have narrow cheſts, long necks, or ſuch as 
are diſpoſed to coughs, and thoſe who are phlegmatic 
and weakly. 

In general it is produced by whateyer gives a check to 
perſpiration ; ſtimulating diet, paſſions of the mind, &c. 
may conduce to this diſeaſe. The ſuffocating kind is pro- 
duced by a palſy in the nerves, ſubſervient to reſpiration, 
and polypous concretions in the pulmonary veſſels. 

In a hot catarrh, the ſymptoms, according as the diffe- 


rent parts are affected, are a redneſs, heat, ſoreneſs, and 


ſenſe of diſtenſion in the eyes and eye-lids; at the ſame 
time there is an unuſual ſecretion of tears, and watery 


mucus, which running down the cheeks inflame them. 


When the noſe is affected, there is a ſenſe of ſtuffing and 
ſwelling in the noſtrils, an alteration in the voice, a loſs of 
ſmell; and if the inflammation runs high, a thin mucus 
is ſecreted, which produces heat, and ſoreneſs of the noſ- 
trils, ſneezing, and ſometimes inflammation, with exco- 
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| | given at nights, joined with a ſmall doſe 


inflammation does not forbid, the 


CAT 


riation of the upper lip; If the throat, trachea, or lunot 
are the ſeat of- the diſcale, the rheum ſeparated in thei 
parts inflames them; ſometimes a ſwelling. of the = 
attends, or, perhaps the whole face 1s — yi 4 "i 
guor, ſtupor, deafneſs, and ſoreneſs of the ears are a 
complained of, and a running from them. When the 
throat is affected, the tonſils, and parts thereto adjacent 
are red, ſore, and hot, accompanied with a ſecretion 1 
watery mucus, which ſtimulates, and occaſions a conſtant, 
troubleſome, tickling cough; ſometimes the whole mouth 
is ſore, there are little excoriations of the tongue, aud 
a conſtant flow of ſaliva, with ſoreneſs of the aliy, 

glands, and the lips are inflamed and excoriated. Wie 
the larynx or trachea are affected, a ſoreneſs is felt i 
them, attended with a hoarfeneſs, and generally with a 
troubleſome tickling cough. In the lungs: this diſeaſe 
produces a ſoreneſs, tightneſs, and ſenſe of ituffing inthe 
breaſt, with difficulty of breathing, and a violent cough, 
with which either nothing, or only a watery mucus i; 
firſt ſpit up, and which produces 23 under the ſter. 
num, and in the ſides, and ſometimes head-ach. ſickneſ, 
and reaching. Sometimes all theſe parts are affected x 
once, but more generally it happens that one only is dif. 
eaſed at the firſt, and it ſpreads more or leſs, as circun. 
ſtances concur to favour its progreſs. There is more ot 
leſs of inflammation too, according to the ſtrength of the 
patient, or the violence of the diſeaſe. In the evening 
the ſymptoms are more troubleſome, but, in the morn. 
ing, a gentler moiſture inthe ſkin appeats, and the patient 
is eaſier. In weakly habits the pulſe is frequent, but nt 
very hard; the appetite is loſt,. and the increaſe of the - 
evening paroxyſm is conſiderable. | 

In the cold catarrh, the ſecretion of the mucus comes 
on firſt : there is, therefore, a running from the noſe; 
the matter is not watery, but viſcid, though thin, and 
not very ſtimulating. This mucus, when it is ſecreted 
into the throat, produces a cough, by which it is throm 
off, and ſometimes a nauſea; or affecting the lungs, there 
is a ſpitting with the cough. This expeCtoration of 
phlegm is moſt conſiderable after fleeping ; but there i 
no great ſenſe of ſoreneſs er of ſtuffing. After fone 
days, inflammatory ſymptoms come on, though not in: 
great degree, nor is the whole ſyſtem often. much attected, 
Theſe ſymptoms are followed by an increaſed ſecretion 
of mucus, which becoming viſcid, if it was not ſo at the 
beginning, loſes its ſtimulus. If the inflammation is 
great, the mucus diſcharged is yellowiſh, and ſometimes 
tinged with blood; as this goes on, the other ſymptoms 
abate, and, at length, the diſcharge by ſpitting grow 
whiter, then leſs in quantity, and thus the diſorder ends 
If the patient is in a cold atmoſphere, the cough is the 
more troubleſome, the other ſymptoms are aggravated 
and the diſeaſe is prolonged. If through an imprudent 
expoſure to the air, a relapſe happens, the ſame courſe 
is run through that had juſt before been paſſed. If tt 
inflammation is very conderable, an angina, or a quinly 
may be produced; or if there is alſo the inflammatofſ 
| diatheſis in general, a pleuriſy, or other diſorden 
which tend to a conſumption, may occur. ; 

As different ſymptoms appear, according to the violence 
of the attack, & c. different diſeaſes are imitated by this 
and care ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the catarrh from 
angina, peripneumony, ulcerated ſore throat, venete 
and other ulcerations in the throat, &. and the ſuſfocr 
tive catarrh muſt not be confounded with the hoop" 
cough, aſthma, and other difficulties of breathing. . 

According to the heat of the body, and the ſtreng 
of the patient, the cure may be begun by bleeding, d 
with purging, ſucceeded by gentle laxatives, djuretic5 
or perſpiratives, as one or the other may ſeem moſt le. 
ly to relieve, and let them be repeated as circumſtance 
may require. After purgatives, let a gentle opiate ; 
of the ant 
nium tartarizatum. If pain in the breaſt is conſidera 
let a bliſter be applied as near the part affected 233 
venient. If the throat is ſore, the volatile linimem — 
be applied to the fore-part of it. Perſpiration maß 5 
promoted with the uſual antimonial preparations, ee 
with ſuch other preſpiratives of the cooling or wy : 
kinds, as the nature of the caſe may require; 0 Wi 
bathing the feet in warm water at night. This la f 
thod abates the cough and head-ach conkiderad' * 
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3 by a frequent uſe of purgatives, mixed with opiates, in 
ach quantities as not to prevent their efficacy as laxa- 


. | tives, e. f · 
: | m. f. pilu 
Y of inwardly, and aſſiſt the diſcharge by ſpitting, mucila- 
, bon of linſeed, mixtures with ſpermaceti, &c. 

ns Baker, Dr. Fordyce's Elements, part 11. Brooks's Prac- 
tee of Phyſic. Schne! o 5 _ 
eaſe. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ii. 83. edit. 4. Wallis's 
We 5ydcnham. = | | 
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Y "CATARTISMUS. According to Galen it is a tranſ- 
W 1:tion of a bone from a preternatural to its natural ſitu- 


rasa CA. See. ANASARCA. 


or open a vein. 


3 | Greeks, in the time of Celſus, had for a diſtillation. 


3 E coo, ts contract. It Ggnifies ſtyptic, aſtringent, repreſſ- 
W ing, ſometimes termed caſtalticum. 


I | crates, it means the extenſion of a fractured limb; or a 
WE diſlocated one in order to replace it: alſo the actual re- 
placing it in a proper ſituation, | | 


Jy word raw filk, or filk before it is dyed. 


3 | troduced into the noſtrils, in order to provoke an hæmor- 
WE rhage in the cure of the head-ach. It is mentioned by 
WE Arctzus. h f 

W young whelps have been boiled until their fleſh ſeparates 
= from the bones; after which is added thyme, marjoram, 


W &c. which ſtand together in the ſun, and then the oil is 
4 {trained for uſe. 


of ſubtraction of a part of the body by any kind of eva- 
W cuation, called alſo detractio. 


| dies which conſume ſuperfluous fleſh. 


ments purged off from any part of the body. 


| remedies, 


les, lochia, urine, ſtool, in a way natural or artificial. 
|  CATHARTICA, from aide, to purge. This word 
> generally uſed as expreſſive of purging medicines; but 


the pith of col uintida, cut ſmall, fix drams; ſcammony, 
| re an ounce; ſmaller cardamom ſeeds, 


d out, add th 
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- 0 on ben good auxiliary. R opij pari. gr. 
parati%y. decort: gr. x. antim, tartariſati, gr. ij. f. pil. no. 
I , "I capt. j. ter in die. N 


vi. CU) hronical catarrbs very great advantage is obtained 


In c 


1 Pil. ex aloe cum myrrha, gr. xv. pil. ſapon. gr. viij. 
J. no 11]- h. l. ſumend. | : 
To moderate the. cough, eaſe the ſoreneſs complained 


nous medicines may be adminiſtered, ſuch as the infu- 
gee Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. Opuſcula Med. Docto- 
Schneider hath, writ largely on this diſ- 


CATARRHUS BELLINSULANUS, See CYNANCHE PA- 


ROTID AA. | BR | 
— SUFFOCATIVUS, See SUFFOCATIO STRIDULA. 


—— VESICZ, i. e. DYSURIA Mucosa. See Dysv- 


CATASCHASMOS, from , ſignifying to ſcarify 


CATASTAGMOS, | from raw, to diftil, This 
CATASTALMAGOS, is the name which the 


CATASTALTICUM, from alas zd, to re/irain, or 


CATATASIS, from xa ei,, to extend. In Hippo- 


CATAXA. Both Aetius and Actuarius expreſs by this 
CATE. See Lycium. . „„ 
CATECHU, or CAschu. See TERRA JAPONICA. - 
CATEIADION. A long inſtrument which was in- 


CATELLORUM, OLtum. It is olive oil in which 


See Pn. PARIS. 
CATELLUS. See Canis. 

—— CINEREUs. A CUPEL or TEST. 
CATEVALA. CoMMON ALOE. 
CATH. An abbreviation of catholicus. 

CATH XRESIS, from «pew, to take away. Any ſort 


See CUPELLA. 


CATHARETICA, from aipzu, to take away. Reme- 
CATHARMA, from xalaw, to purge. The excre- 


CATHARMOS, from avaipu, to purge. Purgation 
by medicines; and the cure of a diſorder y ſuperſtitious 


CATHARSIS. PURGATION. Whether by the men- 


it alſo implies emetics. 


Catharticum Extraftum—Now called, EXTRACT CoLo- 


CYNTH, CoMPoSITUM. CoMPounD EXTRACT of 
CoLocynTais. 


The London College directs the following: 
ake of Succotorine aloes, an ounce and a half; of 


„and powdered, one dram ; of proof ſpirit, a pint. : 


[ : | C ] 
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the ſpirit, and reduce the maſs to the conſiſtence of a 
pill, adding the ſeeds toward the end of the proceſs. 

This is a very effectual purge; the doſe is from gr. x. 
to 3 1s. It is an improvement on the extractum Kudlii, 
a compoſition, except for the addition of turbith, which 
was deſcribed by Andernacus ſome time before Euſtachius 
Rudius. Andernacus called it extractum ſolutorium 
compoſitum, 

CATHARTICUS, Sar, called alſo /al catharticus, 
amarus, ſal amarus, magneſia vitriolata, Ebſhamen/is ſal. 
PURGING SALT, EPSOM SALT, and ENGLISH SALT. 


This /alt was firſt obtained from the mineral water at 


Epſom it was afterwards ſeparated from the brine which 
remains after the cryſtallization of common falt, and 
this latter is the ſort which is now in general uſe. It is 
compoſed of the vitriolic acid and magneſia: differing 
from the natron vitriolatum, in that the latter hath a 
mineral alkaline ſalt for its baſis. The firſt is often ſold 
for the latter, but they are thus diſtinguiſhed : to a ſolu- 
tion of the firſt, add any alkaline falt in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion, and the earth will ſoon be precipitated ; the like 
addition being made to a ſolution of the ſecond, no alter- 
ation is perceived. ; 

It is with this ſal amarus that the purging mineral 
waters are impregnated, and to which they owe their 
virtue. It hath a bitter taſte, is ſoluble in leſs than twice 


its weight of water, ſhoots into long priſmatic cryſtals, 


liquifies and bubbles in a moderate heat, emitting a 
quantity of aqueous vapours, it changes to a white ſpongy 
maſs ; this ſpongy maſs is more bitter than the ſalt was 
before Ss was made in it by the heat. 

That the acid contained in this fol is of the vitriolic 
kind, appears from its precipitating chalk that is diſſolved 
in aqua fortis, or other acids. as 
If this alt is diſſolved in water, and c1 /ſtallized afreſh, 
it concretes into a larger kind of cryſtals which reſemble 
the purging ſalt uſually called Glauber /. 

This /alt is a gentle purgative, operating in general 
with eaſe and ſally, yet with a fulfciznt efficacy, and 
quickly finiſhing its operation. Its paſling off haſtily, 
and not extending its action ſo far as moſt other purga- 
tives, ſeems to be its principal imperfections, though if 


| given in ſmall doſes, is paſſes farther into the conſtitu- 


tion, promotes the ſecretiohs in general, and proves an 
excellent aperient in many chronical diſorders. It ſeldom 
occaſions gripes or ſickneſs, & c. which is common with 
reſinous purges. If the patient keeps warm, ſmall doſes 
will ſweat him; if cool, they paſs off by urine. As a 
purge, from an ounce to an ounce and a half is a full 
doſe, which, when diſſolved in a quart of water that 
hath a dram of mace or of cardamom feeds previouſly in- 
fuſed in it, is very eaſy in the ſtomach. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 75 
| ——- HI1sPANICUS SAL. It is produced near Madrid, 
from ſome ſprings there: it is neutral and agrees with 
the natron vitriolatum. Its operation is very gentle. 
—— GLAUBERI SAL. See GLAUBERI SAL. 
_ CATHEDRA. In Hippocrates is the anus. 
CATHARETICA, from xabaipza, to throw down. 
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See Cox ROD EN TIA. | 

CATHESTECOS. An epithet for a ſtrict and regu- 
lar diet. | RE 

CATHETERUS, CATHETER, from x20 mui, to thruſt 
into. It is a long crooked tube for paſling along the ure- 
thra into the bladder, either for the diſcovery of a ſtone 
there, or to occaſion a flow of urine if ſuppreſſed. The 
Latins call it fiſtula. See Celſus, lib. vii. cap. 26. And 
it had the epithet znea beſtowed on it from the matter of 
which it was formcd, being of braſs or copper. | 

CATHETERISMUS. The introduction of the ca- 
theter into the bladder. This appellation was given by 
P. Egineta to this operation; and it is required in the 
following caſes. | | 

1. When a ſtone lies internally on the neck of the 

bladder, and ſtops the diſcharge of the urine. 7 

2. When a preternatural weakneſs of the bladder hin- 
ders the urine from being diſcharged in the uſual manner z 
and when other remedies fail, as often happens in women 
weakened with labour, &c. | 

3. When by too long retention of urine, the bladder is 


e ſpirit being pour ed u We 2. . 

pon coloquintida, digeſt 

Vith a gentle heat, four da 8; then to the tincture preſſ- | 
e aloes and ſcammony, firſt ſeparately re- 

ud to powder; and theſe being diſſolved, draw off 


ſo diſtended and weakened as not to be able to diſcharge 
its contents. he 
4. When mucus, blood, pus, or other matter, ſticks 


in the neck of the bladder, in caſes of ulcers, or 
A wounds 


wounds of the kidneys, or after diſcharges of bloody 
urine. | 

5. When the urethra is contracted or obſtructed, or 
the neck of the bladder but in this caſe bougies are pte- 
ferred, or when the proſtate are ſcirrhous, or tumid, and 

revent the paſſage of the urine. 

6. In the laſt months of pregnancy it is ſometimes uſe- 
ful to introduce he catheter, to draw off the urine. 

When a prolapſus uteri produces an iſchury. 

8. When a liquor is to be injected into the bladder, in 
which caſe a bladder may be filled with the liquor to be 
injected, . then faſtened to the catheter, and ſo by gentle 
prefſute conveyed through it. 

It is eaſy to introduce the cazheter into the bladder of a 
woman, but in men's. ſome difficulty attends. Heiſter 
ſays, that the eaſieſt method of introducing the catheter 1s 
for the n:an to lay on his back, and the operator to take 
the penis in his left hand, as he ſtands on the patient's 
left fide, reclining the penis towards the navel; then he 
is to introduce the catheter with its concave part to the 
belly, into the urethra, ſo far as the os pubis, and fo 
thruſting it under the ſymphyſis of thoſe bones, and 
moving the handle, ſomewhat in a circular poſition, he 
gently forces it into the bladder. 

If the catheter is too ſmall, it is the more apt to ſtop in 
the corrugations and foldings of the urethra, which often 
occur in old men. 


—_—— 


which caſe he adviſes to draw the catheter a little back, 
and preſs the end of the catheter a little higher, and then 
it will ſlip in; but he cautions againſt uſing any force. If 
a difficulty is ſtill found, he adviſes to put a finger into 
the anus, at the ſame time draw the perinzum forward, 
and therewith endeavour to aſſiſt the catheter in its intro- 
duction. 


"Thoſe catheters are the beſt that are made with ſmall| 


holes at their ends inſtead of long eyes. 
Though this inſtrument may be required on ſome ac- 
counts, yet in the following caſes it cannot be uſed. 

I. When the neck of the bladder is greatly inflamed, 
for then the urethra is much contracted, and to force in 
this caſe would endanger a ſphacelus. | Fr. 

2. When a caruncle, cicatrix, or hard tubercle ob- 
ſtruQs the paſſage. | | 

3. In old men, ſometimes from the ſtricture ſhrinking, 
or from wrinkles in the urethra. | | 

4. From the diſtenſion of the ſpongy ſubſtance of the 
urethra with the blood. | 

5. From a ſcirrhoſity or preternatural humour of the 
proſtate gland. | 

6. From a ſtone lodged in the neck of the bladder. 

7. When the uterus 1s remarkably prominent and pen- 
dulous over the offa pubis, the neck of the bladder, then 
forming an angle with the body of the bladder, hinders 
the paſſage of the catheter. 5 

CATAIDRUSIS, from xabtHouw, to place together. 
The reduction of a fracture. a 

CATHIMIA. In the Spagyric language it ſignifies, 1. 
A ſubterraneous mineral vein, where gold and ſilver is 
dug; 2. Concretions in the furnace of gold and ſilver; 
3. Gold; 4. Spuma argenti; and 5. Soot that adheres to 
the walls in burning braſs. | 9 80 

CATHMIA. LIrHARCIUM, LITHARGE, which ſee, 
and the ſpume of gold, filver, braſs, or iron. 

CA OLCEUS. An oblong fillet which came over 
the whole bandage of the head called periſcepaſtrum. 

CATHOLICON. A general or univerſal medicine. 
Formerly it was ſuppoſed to purge off all kinds of bad 
humours. From xaJa, through, and o, the whole, i. e. 
univerſal, ſometimes alſo termed diacatholicon. 

CATHYPNIA, from b., ſleep. A profound ſleep. 

CATIAS, from xatiput, dimitto. An inciſion knife, 
formerly uſed to extract a dead fœtus, and for opening 
an abſceſs in the uterus. : 

CATILLIA. The weight of nine ounces. 

CATIMIA. See Capmia. . | 

CATINUM ALUMEN. PorT-asn. 

CATINUS FUSORIUS. A CRUCIBLE. 
CIBULUM. 


See CRu- 


CATISCHON. One who is coſtive or not eaſily 
purged. | | 

CATIUS. The name of an inſtrument for extracting 
a dead child. 
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Dr. Hunter obſerves that ſome impe-|. 
diments are often met with at the caput gallinaginis, in /5oulder. A putting under of the ſhoulder, By ths 


| lender, rough, ſtiff, jointed, ruth-like leaves, * 


CATIXIS: On the ſame fide. In inflammag,, . 
the liver a criſis of blood diſcharged from the ke > 
the right noſtril; and inflammation of the ſpleen 15 bf 
left; and it hath long been obſerved, that nature end 
yours with more vigour, and more certain ſucceſ 
free herſelf on tlie paſſages on the ſame ſide of 2 
eaſe. | © i 

CATMA. Filttcs of 6o.D. _ 

CATOBLEPA, or CATOBLEPAS, or CarTaryp 
A wild beaſt in Ethiopia, of which Pliny relates jo" 
things. TRL des | | age 
4 e Keel Medicines that operate 0 

ool. | | 

CATOCHE. See CATALEPs18. 

CATOCHITES, from wraex@, to retain. A ſto 
found in Corſica, which Pliny ſays attracts and ben 
the hand when laid upon it. 

CATOCHUS. See CArALEPSIS. Alſo the ETA 
dus, which ſee. Some define it to be a rigidity of th 
body, without ſenſibility. For that called CRY 
TONIC TETANY particularly affecting the neck 10 
TETANUS. — D1URNUs, the SYMPTOMATIC TETAxy 
——HoLoToNnicus, the TONIC TETANY. | 

CATODON, from zar, below, and od ug, a tooth. þ 
name of the ſpermaceti whale, becauſe it hath teeth och 


in its lower jaw. 


CATOMISMOS, from xarw, under, and oud, th 


word P. Egineta expreſſeth that mode of reducing alu 
ated humerus, which is performed by a ſtrong man taking 
the patient's luxated arm, and laying it deer lis ſhoulder, 
ſo that he can raiſe him from the ground, thus by the 
weight of the body the luxation is reduced. 

CATOPTER, i. e. Speculum ani. From ua, thrag, 
and o, to fee. See SPECULUM. 


CATORCHITES. A fort of wine which Dioſcorides 
takes notice of, 
CATORETICA, 1 xa r downwards, and ju, 
CATOTERICA, ow. PURGATIVE MEDICINES, 
CATOU-KARUA. See Folium. | 
CATTA TRIPALI. LoNG-PEPPER. 
CATTARIA. See MEN THA CATARIA. 
CATTEE. See AcAA la. 
CATTU-SCHIRAGAM. The Malabar name for 
the ſcabioſa Indica arborea : the ſeeds of which kill 
worms. Rai Hiſt. | | 
CATU-TIRPALI. Lonc-pxyrpER See Pin 
LonGUM. | | 
CATULOTICA, N Medicines that cicatrik 
wounds. 
CATULUS. In zoology it is a PUPPY. See Call, 
In botany it is a catkin. See IULvs. 
CATU PITSJEGAM MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſr 


CAUCAFON, i. e. MoLy Inpicum. INDIAN Gate 
LIC, e 

CAUC ALIS. BasTARD. PARSLEY, called alſo l- 
nophora tertia, lappula Canaria, pſeudoſelinum, anthriſcus 
daucus annuus minor, and HEDGE-PARSLEY z they hat 
generally red flowers, and and poſſeſs the common que 
lities of the garden parſley. Boerhaave takes notice d 
twelve ſorts. It is alſo a name of ſeveral ſpecies of ar 
rot. 

CAUCALOIDES. A name of the patella, in Mo: 
chion de Morb. Mulieb. fo called from its likeneſs to ti 
flower of the caucalis. 

CAUDA. In botany, the tail of a leaf; is a produc 
tion of the middle rib, and connects the leaf with | 
ſtalk, after the manner of a pedicle; when the mid 
rib hath an appendix of the leaf running along it, . 
often called a winged leaf, 
Caupa. Aetius in his Tetrab. 4. ſerm. 4. ch. 165 
ſays that in ſome women a fleſhy ſubſtance ariſes from the 
os uteri, and fills the vagina. Be it protuberate 
without the lips of the pudenda, like the tail of ſome a 
mal, whence its name. In order to extirpate it, he * 
viſes to extend it with a forceps, and then cut it off, alte 
which it muſt be dreſſed with lint dippid in rough uit 
P. Zgineta ſpeaks to the ſame pnrpoſe. It is allo? manic 
of the coccygis os. | | —_— 
—— EqQuina. HorsE-TA1IL. In Botany it is 2 pla! 
with a thick, hollow, ſtrait ſtalk, full of joints, dal 


\ 


1 5 — os 


rennial, and common in watery 


3 tes ten ſpecies. . 
1 ene called alſo hippuris, equiſetum paluſtre lon- 
* equiſetum majus, aſprella; GREAT MARSA or 
arER HORSE-TAIL. The leaves are moderately aſtrin- 
ent: they give out their active matter to water, and to 
ſpirit; but are not of efficacy enough to obtain a place in 
ice. 

Abe arvenſe longioribus ſetis ; called alſo equiſe- 
tum minus terreſtre, equiſetum ſegetale, CORN HORSE- 
W ay. It is the equiſetum arvenſe, Linn. It has its 
bdowers ſeparate from the ſtalks which bear the leaves. 
| They appear in April and May. The qualities of this 
ne ſimilar to the above named ſpecies. 

| Fquiſetum paluſire brevieribus foliis, polyſperm um, call- 
ed alſo polygonum fœminium cauda equina fœminia, pina- 


places. Boerhaave 


This ſpecies is found in lakes and other watery places. 

ETgquiſetum poligonoides becciferum majus, ephedra mari- 
tima major, tragus, uva marina major, polygonum bacci- 
| ferum, SEA-GRAPE, Or SHRUB HORSE-TAIL. This grows 
in Sicily, and other maritime places in the Mediterranean. 
Ephedra maritima minor, called alſo polygonum bacci- 
| rum maritimum minus, tragus, uva marina, equiſetum 
iv. Mathioli, hippuris minor, equiſetum polygonoides bac- 
WE ciferum minus, LESSER SEA-HORSE-TAIL, See Dale, Ray, 
Boerhaave, and Miller. | | 

| In Ax ATOM, the medulla ſpinalis ends about the firſt 
or ſecond lumbar vertebra, and there forms itſelf into 
many branches which receive all together the name cauda 
E cquina, From the loins downwards the holes in the ver- 
tebræ are ſomewhat lower than the origin of the nerves 
that paſs through them; hence it is of importance when 
any diſorder ariſes from an injury of any of the nerves 
below the firſt and ſecond lumbar vertebra to advert to 
this circumſtance ; and as at the firſt or ſecond vertebra 
ol the loins the cauda equina begins, ſo in tracing the 
E ſource of all the nerves below theſe parts, their origin is 
together there. See LUMBARES. | 
{ Cavupa Mur1s. A ſpecies of RANUNCULUS. See alſo 
& Mrosurus. | 

| —— PorkcINa. See PEUCEDANUM. 

= —— VuLeis RUBICUNDI. RED LEAD. 

AM Na e So an elongation of the clitoris is 
WE called. 

== CAUDEX. The TRUNK of a TREE. The trunk, 
WE ſtock, or ſtem, is that part of any plant which lies be- 
wirt the root and the branches. In herbs and. under- 
chrubs this part is called caulis, the ſtalk, thryſus, ſcapus, 
We ca/lmus, or calamus. | 

5 CAULEDON, becauſe it breaks like »2va@, a branch. 
A ipccics of fracture, when the bone is broken tranſ- 
Vertely fo as not to cohere. 
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= = CAULIAS. An epithet for that juice of the ſylphium 
arc „ which flows from the ſtalk, by way of diſtinction from 
qu WE tat which flows from the root, and is called pic iag. 


= CAULIFEROUS. Such 
true (talk, 
: CAULIS. The STALK. In botany it is a part of a 
ant receiving the nouriſhment from the root and con- 
5 nein it into the other parts with which it is clothed, 
Wins one fide diſtinguiſhable from the other. The 
F of a tree is called its trunk. See CAupkx. It is 
6 22 alſo for both the penis and vagina; and in corn 
Þ 2 it is called the blade; and is alſo a name for 
cabbage or colewort. See BRASSICA SATIVA. 


r. FLORIDA. CAULIFLOWER. See BRASSICA 
FLORIDA, © 


= — PRocumsexs. 
ö that which lies 


plants are ſo called as have 


A procumbent or trailing ſtalk 
on the ground, and propagates itſelf 


7 emitting roots, as the ivy and ſtrawberry. 
re Toy Ruzra. Rep COLEWORT. | 
| SCANDENS. A climbing ſtalk is that which 


limbs . 
einbs by the help of tendrils, as the vines and briony. 


| boils 6. OLUBILIS. A twining ſtalk is that which 
* ut any prop, without the help of tendrils, as 
0 N and kidney-bean. 
= 1 . The wHITE or the GREEN CABBAGE. 
dogs A STALK. This word is uſed by way of 

0 AIO TO pres the ſtalk of ſylphium or laſer. 
O An epithet of the BzEeT. ; 


The heat of the at- 


ye 
| CAUM A, 
moſphere or of 


om xa, to burn. 


the body in a fever. 
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feyeral round every articulation in form of a ſtar. It is | 


| {tella ruppio, pinaſtella ſurrectior, FEMALE HORSE-TAIL. | 


CAUNGA. A name of the areca. 

CAUSA. A cavse. It is more difficult very often 
to diſcover the cauſes of diſorders than to preſcribe for 
the cure, when the cauſe*is known; and it is by this 
{kill and ſagacity in making ſuch diſcoveries that a phy- 
ſician ſhews how much he is above the mountebank and 
pretender. Great confuſion is met with in moſt writers 
on this ſubject; and indeed it is hard to ſay from whoſe 
theory we ſhall proceed to an uſeful practice. One ſays 
that the cauſes of diſeaſes are in the fluids 3 another fixes 
them in the ſolids; ſome proceed from chemical, and 
others from mechanical principles, &c. But when rea- 
ſoning a priori is laid afide, when nature is ſtudied, and 
theory is confirmed only by clinical obſervation, this ſub- 
ject, ſo perplexed, may gradually unfold, and a theory 

formed which, ſo far as it extends, will happily con- 
vert this uncertain ſcience into an art. | 
It is ſome ſatisfaction to be able to account for morbid 
ſymptoms, though the diſeaſes which give riſe to them 
may be in their own nature incurable; for, where we 
_ relieve, we ſhall at leaſt be prevented from doing 
arm. : 

Diſeaſes ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by their cauſes, and 
not their effects; for this method, in many inſtances, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten are truly admirable. It is 
owned that men of experience may be led from the effects 
of a diſeaſe to the knowledge of its cauſe in ſome caſes ; 
but then the curative indications can only be properly 
taken from the knowledge of the true cauſe. 

The * of diſeaſes are always ſomething phyſical; 
they are that which makes a diſeaſe to be preſent; they 
are what impairs the functions, by producing diſorders 
in the ſolids, fluids, or both. 

Cauſes are variouſly conſidered and divided by different 
writers, but perhaps the following general order will be 
found as free from objections as any of the different 
ones. Moſt diſeaſes have four cauſes, viz. the prediſ- 
poſing, primary, antecedent, and conjunct. The three 
laſt are called morbific cauſes. And it ſhould be noticed 
that two efficient cauſes ſometimes produce a diſeaſe, or 
even one, (e. g.) Iſt. By violent exerciſe, a ſtone falls 
from the kidnies, but obſtructs the urethra, and cauſes 
pain : here are two cauſes, viz. the primary, 1. e. the 
exerciſe; and the conjunct, i. e. the ſtone. 2dly. A 
wound by a ſword , the wound is owing to a ſingle cau/e, 


which is the primary one, i. e. the ſword. A conjunct 


cauſe may be a procatarctic cauſe at the ſame time, e. g. 
an extraneous body lodged in the œſophagus. The ante- 
cedent cauſe may alſo become the conjunct ; or the con- 
jun& may become the antecedent ; e. g. a plethora of 
blood in the veſſels may be the antecedent cauſe of a phleg- 
mon if it {till circulates, and become the conjunct cauſe 
if it ſettles on any part; e contra, the coagulated blood 
which is the conjunct cauſe of a phlegmon, may become 
the antecedent cauſe if it is taken up again by the veſſels, 
and re- enters the circulation. 

The prediſpoſing cauſe, alſo called cauſa prœgumena, 
and by ſome the antecedent; but then, in their diviſion 
they A only three general cauſes. The prediſpoſing 
cauſes are thoſe which render the body more fit to receive 
a morbid impreſſion, when a primary cauſe is applied; 
alſo that diſpoſes the body to ſuffer in one or other mode 
more readily than in any different ones. This kind of 
cauſe is a fault in the original conſtitution; or elſe it is 
induced in time by ſome accident. Of itſelf it neither 
conſtitutes nor produces a diſorder; but when certain 
morbid cauſes occur, it favours their effects; e. g. a long 
neck and flat breaſt diſpoſes to a conſumption, a ſhort 
neck to an apoplexy, ſlenderneſs to a pain in the fide, rigid 
fibres to inflammation and fever, lax fibres to a cachexy 
and dropſy, &c. Some diſeaſes pave the way for others, 
as an aſthma for a dropſy, colic for the palſy, ſmall-pox 
and meaſles for an inflammation in the eyes, and a con- 
ſumption, &c. And a part, once injured, is more ſub- 


ject to be affected in the ſame way again. 


The primary cauſe, called alſo the privative external, 
evident, apparent, remote, active, efficient, præincipient, 
procatarctic, or occaſional. This excites the pre-diſpoſ- 
ing cauſe to action, or theſe cauſes applied to the body 
that is pre-diſpoſed thereto, excite diſeaſes ; and are ge- 
nerally an error in one or more of the non-naturals, or 
wounds, contuſions, compreſſions, mucous matter thrown 
out of the follicules of the glands before the ſalts are ab- 


ſorbed. Dr. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Prac- 


tice 
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tice of Phyſic, that © if, inſtead of attending to particular 
diſorders, with all the minute differences which attend 
them, we were attentive to the primary cauſe, our medi- 
cinal knowledge would thereby be more advanced.” He 
farther obſerves, that © an exceſs or defect of vital” fire, 
is the moſt general cauſe of diſeaſes; what he advances 
on this ſubject, may be ſeen in the juſt quoted publica- 
tion, and deſerves more attention than ſeems hitherto to 
have been given it. | + oe] 

The antecedent cauſe, called alſo the mediate. Theſe 


cauſes are uſually in the excreta and retenta. In moſt 


[ Bad J 
rens febris; a burning, or highly ardent 


crates deſcribes this fever, and according to him, , 
heat and inſatiable thirſt are its peculiar CharaCterifii, 


c A v 


fever. Nipps 


Galen's account of it is much the ſame. Hoffman in 
his Med. Rat. Syſt. is very particular in his geſenpim 
of this diſorder; and obſerves, with the ancients, th 
its pathognomonic ſymptoms are, an intenſe burning il 
over the body, an unquenchable thirſt, and a parcheq, 
turrowed, black tongue. Aretæus deſcribes this gr 
order, and Lommius is very accurate in his account a 
it; but from any-of their relations, it does not ap 


complaints, the non-naturals firſt diſorder ſome of the 
evacuations, this is the primary cauſe of the diſeaſe; then 
theſe evacuations affect the blood and juices, which is the 


to be any other than a continued ardent fever, in a bil. 
ous conſtitution. * They obſerve, that the heat of ty 
body is not only intenſe, but that the breath is pecyj; 


© EE 
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ſecond cauſe; the blood and juices thus affected, will not 
fail to diſturb the action of the parts, which is the laſt 
and immediate car/e of diſeaſe, and in which conſiſts the 
nature of all diſeaſes. 
The immediate, called alſo the conjunct, proximate, 
continent, formal, hidden, and internal. The immediate 
cauſes are thoſe which, taken altogether, immediately con- 
{titutes the preſent diſeaſe ; the preſence of theſe conſti- 
tutes and continues them; and their removal is the cure : 
as the air in an emphyſema, and the blood in an aneu- 
riſm. 
A knowledge of the proximate cauſe enables us to a 
of the nature of the complaint and its remedies. The 
empiric ſect rejected this enquiry. The knowledge of 
this kind of cauſes may be learnt from, firſt, a fore-know- 
ledge of the nature and powers of the remote cauſes ; 
ſecondly, from collating the different ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe together, and by ſtrict reaſoning to reduce them 
to one ſimple cauſe; thirdly, from the pernicious or ſalu- 
tary effects of the remedies applied during the diſeaſe ; 
fourthly, by a careful inſpection of dead bodies. In this 
laſt, much {kill in the appearances met with in dead bo- 
dies is required, leſt the effects of the cauſes ſhould be- 
miſtaken for the rauſes themſelves. | 
The proximate canſe is often difficult to be diſcovered, 
ſometimes impoſſible; and general cauſes are very numer- 
ous, hence the difficulty to fix on the particular one. 
CAUSIS. A BURN. See AMBUSTA.. N 
CAUSODES FEBRIS. See CAusus. Celſus ren- 
ders this word by febris ardens. 
CAUSOMA. In Hippocrates ſignifies a burning 
heat and inflammation. 5 | 
CAUSTICA. CavsTics, from xaiw, to burn. Cau- 
fiics deſtroy the texture of the parts to which they are 
applied. | 
Cauſtics are, the actual cautery, or red-hot iron; 
burning moxa, &c. See ESCHAROTICA. 
CAUS'TTICUM AMERICANUM. See CEVADILLA. 
ANTIMONIALE. See ANTIMONIUM MURIA- 
TUM, under ANTIMONIUM. 50 
COoMMUNE FoRTIus. Ph. Lond. 


The common ſtronger Cauſtic of the London College. Cal- 
led now, CALX CUM KALII. PURE LIME WITH PURE 
K ALI. 


| 


Take of quickl;me, five pounds, four ounces ; water of 
pure ali, ſixteen pounds; boil away the water of pure 
kali to a fourth part; then ſprinkle in the lime, reduced 
to a powder by the affuſion of water. Keep it in a veſſel 
cloſe ſtopped. | 
LUNARE. See ARGENTUM, called alſo lapis 
infernalis, but now ARGENTUM NITRATUM, NITRAT- 
ED SILVER, which ſee. 
When cauſtics are applied upon an abſceſs, &c. lay on 

2 piece of ſticking plaſter upon the ſoft part of the abſceſs, 
having previouſly cut a hole in it, nearly as big as the 
eſchar is to be made: then in the hole of the plaſter lay 
the cauſtic, which muſt be ſecured by another piece of 
ticking plaſter, when the eſchar is formed, it mult be 
cut through, and wholly, or the greateſt part of it, ſepa- 


O 


rated with the knife. 
According to the intention of applying a cauſtic, it muſt 
lay on longer, or a lefler time; if to form an iſſue it 
may lay on four hours, or if to lay a bone bare, the 
ſame time may be allowed; to deſtroy a large gland it may 
lay on ſix hours; to open an abſceſs, more or leſs, ac- 
cording to the thickneſs or hardneſs of the ſkin. See 
ESCHAROTICA. | 

deu- 


death. Boerhaave, in Aph. 738. calls it an ardent fern. 


' [this inconvenience 1s avoided in the calx cum kali pus 


|] pericardium, it runs up to near the cartilage of the 
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arly fiery; the patient's extremities are cold; his pulſe 
frequent and ſmall; the heat is more violent internal 


than externally ; and the whole ſoon ends in recovery 


— PSY, 


hs 


Dr. Cullen places it amongſt the remitting tertian feyer, 
The cure is the ſame as in ardent fevers in genen 

See ARDENS FEBRIS. 

An inflammation of the aorta and vena cava is a ſpe- 

cies of cauſus. 

CAUTERIUM, from «ai, to burn. A cauTiy, 

either actual or potential. See ESCHAROTICA. 


Cauterium Potentiale Ph. Edinb. The POTENTIAL Cay. 
TDR of the Edinburgh Diſp. 


Take of Ruſſian pot-aſh and quick-lime, of each equl 
parts; of ſpring-water, three times the quantity of ih 
whole; macerate them for two days, occafionally {tiring 
them; then filter the ley, and evaporate it to drynek; 
put the dry maſs into a crucible, and urge it with a ſtrong 
fire till it Hows like oil; then pour it out upon a flat plate 
made hot, and while the matter continues ſoft, cut it int 
pieces of a proper ſize and figure, and keep it in glaſs 
cloſely ſtopped. | 
This is alſo called lapis ſepticus. It is a ſtrong and 
ſudden cauſtic, but it deliquates too ſoon in the air, anl 
runs beyond the bounds it ought ; indeed the ſuddennel 
of its action depends on its diſpoſition to liquify. But 


— 


Ph. Lond. 1788. 


CAVA HERBARIORUM. 1 FUMARIA Bold 
Cava Major RADIX. 8A. 
Cava VENA. The large vein which receives the g. 
fluent blood, and conveys it to the heart, is thus named. 
The vena cava is generally deſcribed as being two, il 
the aſcending and the deſcending ;z the right auricle re- 
ceives them both, one at its upper, the other at its lower 
art. 
: The ſuperior vena cava is diſtributed principally to ti 
thorax, head, and upper extremities, and but very lite 
to the parts below the diaphragm. 
The inferior vena cava is diſtributed principally to te 
abdomen and lower extremities, and very little to th 
parts above the diaphragm. 1 
The ancients called the vena cava ſuperior, the tt 
cava aſcendens; and the vena cava inferior, vena c 
deſcendens. : | 
According to Winſlow, who is extremely accurate! 
his deſcription of the blood-veſſels, the ſuperior or alc 
ing vena cava runs up from the right auricle of the hearh 
almoſt in a direct courſe for about two fingers bes 
within the pericardium, on the right fide of the 207 
but a little more anteriorly, When it paſſes out of de 
true rib, and a little higher then the curvature cf . 
aorta; here it divides into branches, viz. the right pe 
left ſubclavian veins. The trunk of this upper pore 
from where it leaves the pericardium, to the juſt * 
bifurcation, ſends out anteriorly the vena media 1 
pericardia, diaphragmatica ſuperior, thymica, 1 7 7 
interna, and trachealis. All theſe are called oy ; 
Their fellows on the other ſide are called ſiniſtræ; bs 
do not ſpring from the trunk of the vena c — , 
the left ſubclavian vein. Poſteriorly, a little 5 7 
pericardium, the trunk of the vena cava ſen 1 
capital branch, called vena azygos. It runs 6 p te 
vertebræ dorſi, almoſt to the diaphragm, gy "es fi 
greateſt part of the venæ intercoſtales and lumba 
periores. 


H 


| 
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CAUSUS, from #210, to 8 cauſodis febris; 


ö 


ardly a quarter of an inch of one ſide of the 


is not remarked for any medicinal virtue. 


or fragment. 


2 the net in which women confined their hair. 
W that ſtomach of ruminating animls which lies next before 


or is contained in the pericardium z from thence it 


or Rely perforates the diaphragm, to which it gives 


[7 he wee diaphragmaticæ inferior, or phrenicæ: it paſſes 


boni liver, through the great ſinus of that viſcus, 
arr furniſhes thoſe branches called venæ hepaticæ. 


* in this courſe it inclines towards the ſpina dorſi and aorta 


inferior, the trunk and ramifications of which it accom- 
my 8 all the way to the os ſacrum, the arteria cœliaca 
pe two meſenterice excepted. * Arrived at the os 
2 ae it terminates by a bifurcation, and forms the 
doo illiacæ, which Fe off the hypogaſtricæ, and ſome 


. ocher branches diſtri uted into the pelvis; then they paſs 
nder the ligamentum Fallopn, and there take the name 
of crurales, each of which are diſtributed throughout 
ee lower extremities. 


—_—_ CAVALAM. A Malabarian plant, called alſo arbor 
FH fliquaſa Malabarica pluribus ad ſingulos flores lobis. It 
= CAVERNA. A cAVERN. Alſo a name of the fe- 
#} male pudenda. : | ; 
= CAVIARIUM. It is the pickled roe of the ſturgeon. 
8 A, The ANKLE, alſo the os cuneifome. 
CAVITAS INNOMINATA. See AURICULA. 
CAYAN. See Ca) AN. 
8 f See PIPER INDICUM. | 
 CAYMANES.. The WEST IxDIAN CROCODILE, or 
WE ALLIGATOR. 
 CAYUTANA LUZONIS. See Facara MAJOR. 
CAZABI. See CASSADA. | 
CEANOTHOS, i. e. Carduus vinearum repens. See 
Canpuus H XMORRHOIDALIS. 
CEANOTHUS. See CELASTUsS INTERNUS. 
CEASMA, from xs, to ſplit, or divide. A fiſſure 


CEBAR. An Arabian word for agallochum. 
= CEBIPIRA BRASILIENSIBUS. Guacu, or Miri. 
A tree which grows in Braſil. Its bark is bitter a nd 
aſtringent, and of which baths and fomentations are 
made for the relief of pains in the limbs, diſeaſes from 
== cold, tumors of the feet and belly, itch, and other cuta- 
W neous diſeaſes. * | | 5 
= CECIS. A GALL of the OAk. 

CECRYPHALOS. Hippocrates by this wy r 
t 18 allo 


the omaſum. 


CEDMA. The fame as PUDENDAGRA, which ſee. 

CEDRA, EsSSENTIA DE, i. e. Ef}. Bergamotte. See 
BERGAMOTTE. | 

CLDRELAZUM. OIL of cEDAR. See CEDRIA. 

; CEDRELATE. According to Bellonius, this word 
is derived from er, the fir=tree, and ned, the cedar. 
Among botanilts, it ſignifies that ſpecies of cedar which 
is ſaid to exceed all other trees in ſize. 

CEDRIA. It is called the pitch and the reſin of the 
great cedar-tree, fo that it is the crude tears of the cedar. 
Some lay it is different from the cedrium, or oil of cedar, 
which is more oily and liquid; but by writers in general, 
13 called cedria, cedrium, and cedrelæum, &c. The 
Arabians call the oil alhertan. Gorræus and Pliny fay, 
that the great cedar yields a pitch called cedria, to which 
Galen gives ſeveral names, and among the reſt he calls 
it cedia. Salmaſius ſays, that the . call the oil 
of cedar tetran, or alketran; and we, by a corruption of 
that word, give the name of cedrinum to the pitch which 
is uſed for ſhips. Though the Greeks confound. cedre- 
Izum with cedria, they are not the ſame; for the cedria 
3 the pitch, or reſin, that diſtils from the cedar-treez 
and the cedrelzeum is an oil obtained from pitch or reſin, 
and which ſwims above it in boiling, and is collected 
with wool, Dioſcorides ſays, that the belt cedria is 
Muck, pellucid, of a nauſeous ſmell, when poured out it 

des not ſpread, but runs into drops, and has a power 
of preſerving dead bodies from corrupting : but notwith- 
tanding all the diſputes, it does not appear to be really 
10wn what the cerdium is. 

CEDRINUM LIGNUM. 80 the wood of the juni- 
er tree is called. See JUNIPERINUS. CE OE 

> Vixum. CRD An wine. Take thin pieces of 


4 
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juice by exudation. A pint of this juice is mixed with 
fix pints of wine; then they ſtand for two months, after 
which they are decanted into another veſſel, and expoſed 
for ſome time to the ſun, and thus this wine is made fit 
for uſe. | | : g | 

In the ſame manner is prepared wines from juniper, 
pine, cypreſs, bay, and the wood of ſome other trees. 
All theſe wines are remarkably heating, diuretic, and aſtrin- 
gent, and the bay wine is particularly ſo. 


Cedar wine is alſo prepared by mixing half a pound of 
the bruiſed berries with ix pints of muſt, which are 


placed in the ſun for forty days, and then taken for uſe. 


reſin uſed for ſhips. See CEDRIA. 
CEDRIS. The fruit of the great cedar tree. 
CEDRITES. 
diſtils from cedar-trees hath been ſteeped. 
CEDRIUM. See CEDRIA. Alſo a name for TAR. 
CEDRO. The CIiTRON-TREE. 
CEDROMELA. The fruit of the citron-tree. 
CEDRONELLA. TURKEY BAUM. See MELISSA. 
CEDROSTIS. See Br yonia ALBA. 
CEDRUS, called alſo cedrus conifera foliis laricis, ce— 


drus Libani, cedrus magna larix, larix orientalis. The 


great cedar of Libanys. | 


agree with the Scripture account of their loftineſs, but 
rather with that account of them which the Pſalmiſt gives, 
when he ſays, the flouriſhing ſtate of a people is, that 
they ſpread their branches like the cedar-tree. Maun- 
drel, in his Travels ſays, he meaſured the trunks of ſome 
old cedar-trees, and found one to be twelve yards in cir- 
cumference, and thirty-ſeven yards in the ſpread of its 


boughs. 


The cedar of Lebanon is an ever-green comferous tree, 


| with very narrow, ſtiff, ſharp-pointed leaves, ſtanding 


ſeveral together in tufts.. It is a native of the bleak ſnowy 
mountains of Syria, and is not as yet become common in 
England. As a medicine, it differs very little from the 
virtues of the fir-tree. Its ſmell is conſiderably more 
agreeable, and the reſinous juice extracted from the trunk 
of the cedar- tree, by inciſions, is more diſpoſed to con- 
crete into a ſolid brittle maſs than that from the fir- 
tree; nor does the matter which diſtils from the cedar- 
tree loſe much of its finer parts in drying; even boiling 
water does not eaſily carry off the flavour of cedar-wood. 

By diſtilling the wood with water, a ſmall quantity of 
eſſential oil is obtained, which congeals in a moderate 


degree of cold. The decoction in the ſtill affords an ex- 


tract by evaporation, which ſmells conſiderably of the 
wood, and is in taſte bitteriſh and ſaline. In the ſaline 
nature of this extract, this wood differs from all the re- 
ſinous ones that have been examined. Margraff ſays, 
that the ſaline part which ſhot from the extract juſt named, 
was common falt. "That — cum Folio CyPR1, 
called alſo lycia, bellonio, oxycedrus, Juniperus, thuye 
genus quartum, and ſabina baccifera. 

It is a ſhrub with yellow flowers, and fleſhy leaves, 
placed four together like thoſe of cypreſs. The flowers 
are followed by a round fruit like a merry in taſte and 
ſmell, and of a purple colour when ripe. In this fruit 
are three or four ſeeds which ſmell like roſin. Until this 
tree is three or four years old, its only diſtinction from 
the juniper buſh is, that its leaves are ſofter and ſhorter. 
It grows in many of the ſouthern parts of Cal Its 
medicinal qualities are like thoſe of juniper. ale in- 
forms us of another ſpecies which he tound in Carolina, 
and which affords a gum ſo like the true olibanum, that 
when mixed they cannot be ſeparated. Hence he con- 
cludes, that this is the tree that affords the olibanum. 
AMERICANUS. See (THUYA., 

—— BACCIFERA, i. e. SAINA BACCIFERA, See 

Ceprus Folio CYPRI. 

— CEes. See CRINONES. 

FoLio CUPRESSI, 
— LYCIA. | i 
—— PHOENICIA, called alſo thuya Maſſilien/ium, Ju- 

niperus e Goa, cedrus e Goa, ſabina Cbenſi, and Juniperus 

Caroliniana. Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of juniper, 
CELASTRUS. The $TAFF-TREE. 3 
— INERMIs, foliis ovatis, ſerratis, trinervis Linnæi. 


6 See OXYCEDRUS. 


hs = Juſt cut from the tree, while the fruit is on it, 
e 


Xpoſe them to the ſun, or a fire, to obtain their 


Called alſo ceanothus Linnæi. It is a ſpecies of carduus. 
Some noted Indians depend more on this than ron 
obelia 


Cedrinum is a name for that compoſition of wax and 


Is wine, in which the reſin which 


No modern botaniſts find any of the cedar- trees that 
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manner as the LoBELIA, which ſee. If the diſorder is 
exceedingly virulent, they mix ſome of the roots of the 
rubus caule aculeato foliis ternatis Linn. with it. 


CELE. Kian, a TUMOR, cauſed by the protruſion of a 


ſoft part. | 
CELERI ITALORUM. See Ap1uM. 
CELESTRUS THEOPHRASTI. See ALATERNUS. 
CELULAÆ MASTOIDZEZX. Theſe are very irregu- 
lar cavities in the ſubſtance of the maſtoid apophyſis, 
which communicate with each other, and have a com- 
mon opening towards the inſide, and a little above the 
poſterior edge of the orbicular groove. Theſe cells are 
lined by a fine membrane, which is partly a continuation 
of the perioſteum of the tympanum, and partly ſeems to 
be a glandular ſtructure like a kind of membrana pitui- 
taria. The maſtoide opening is oppoſite to the ſmall open- 
ing of the Euſtachian tube, but a little higher. See 
TYMPANUM. | 
CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. The CELLULAR 
MEMBRANE. It is called the mucual web, tzela celluloſa, 
paniculus adipoſus, and membranana adipoſa; the French 
call it tiſſue cellulaire, tiſſue-muquex, and Porgane cellu- 
laire. This membrane is of the greateſt extent, and of 
the utmoſt conſequence in the human ſtructure; for it 
not only enfolds, but it enchains and penetrates into 
every part; indeed it ſeems to be the ve conſtituent of 
moſt, if not all the parts that are called the ſolids in our 
dies. Experiments prove that all membranes, without 
exception, and the veſſels, which are hollow membranes, 
the parenchymatous ſubſtance of the viſcera, ligaments, 
and a preat part of the bones, either are, or have been 
cellular membrane. The cellular membrane by being com- 
pacted in different degrees of firmneſs, forms theſe ſolids. 


Air introduced under the ſkin diffuſes itſelf through ail 


the ſurface of the body, penetrates into the interſtices of 


the muſcles ; and Haller aſſerts, that even the vitreous 


humour of the eye hath received the flatus of an emphy- 
ſema. 

Some deſcribe the cellular membrane not as one, but as 
a congeries of many membranous laminz joined irregu- 
larly to each other at different diſtances, ſo as to form 


numerous interſtices of different capacities, and which 


communicate with each other. Theſe interſtices they 
call cellulz, and the ſubſtance made up of them cellulous 
ſubſtance. „ 

But generally, and that moſt properly, it is conſidered 
as being of two kinds, viz. reticular and adipoſe; and is 


deſcribed as a compoſition of ductile membranes for the 


lodgment of oil, connected by a ſort of net-work. In 
ſome parts its ſubſtance is merely a net-work of ſlender 


fibres, and ſmall membranes which give it ductility and 


looſeneſs; for inſtance, under the ſkin of the penis and 
ſcrotum. In other parts, it is more or leſs loaded with 


oil, and is leſs porous or ſpongy in its ſubſtance, as under 
the ſkin of the buttocks, and in the ſoles of the feet. Dr. 


Hunter uſes the term cellular as the generical name, and 


the terms reticular and adipoſe, for expreſſing the two | 
ſpecies. He alſo obſerves, that the reticular part is evi- 


dently diſperſed through the whole body, except, perhaps, 
in the ſubſtance of the bones, of the brain, and in the 


humours of the eye. That is found in a much greater 
degree in the belly of muſcles than in the tendons, in 


which it is ſcarcely diſcerned. And he is of opinion, 
that the adipoſe membrane is compoſed of two kinds of 
cells, viz. the reticular, which communicate with each 
other; and adipoſe, which are diſtinct, and are the reſer- 
voirs of the animal oil. He urges, as a proof of his opi- 
nion, that the water in an anaſarca goes downward, whilſt 
we are in an erect poſture, but the oil does not. The oil 
is ſuppoſed to be ſecreted by the ſmall arteries, and occa- 
ſionally abſorbed into the circulation. Though Dr. Hun- 


ter thinks, that wherever there is fat in the human body, 


that there is a particular glandular apparatus ſuperadded 
to the reticular membrane, conſiſting of veſicles, or bags, 
for lodging the animal oil, as well as veſſels fitted for its 
ſecretion. | 

Whether or no the cellular membrane be the baſis of all 
the organized and vaſcular parts of our frame, Dr. Hunter 
hath proved, that the moſt ſimple parts of it are vaſcular 
that the callus which unites broken bones, is itſelf bone, 
and alſo vaſcular ; that the morbid adheſion between the 


lungs, &c. and their adjacent parts are vaſcular, and that 
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lobelia for the cure of the pox, and uſe it in the ſame 


CEN 


a Cicatrix in the ſkin is vaſcular. Whence he inferg th 
all our ſolids are organized, and that whether lengthenes 
or renewed, they ſhoot in a vaſcular form. But here y, 
doctor ſpeaks of the viſible parts. 

The cellular membrane receives the terminations of ni 
nerves, both of the brain, and of the medulla ſpinal, 
Perhaps it is formed of the continuation of their coat; 
and is the termination of them. | 

The ducts which carry off the fluid ſecerned in ti 
membrane, paſs out between two membranes like the un. 
ters in the bladder. | : 

The uſes of this membrane are many, ſome of which 
are of the utmoſt importance, conſidered in a medical yiey 
and others but little underſtood. Among the variety, the 
following are ſufficiently obvious : 

I. It fills up interſtices, and gives an agreeable contour 
to the body. TEINS: 

2. It is a cuſhion to defend againſt preſſure, hence it i; 
of a thicker compoſition in infants. 

3. It connects the parts of the body, but ſo as to admit 
of a ſliding motion on the circumjacent parts. | 

4. In ſome parts of the body it ſerves as a bed for ten. 


5. It ſerves as a reſervoir for animal oil. 

6. And from obſerving, that the deſtruction of it in 
muſcle is always attended with a loſs of motion there; 
it is juſtly concluded to be of uſe in conveying the 


Days --.* - 

This membrane is the ſeat of abſceſſes, the leucoplleg: 
matia, emphyſema, anaſarca. In a conſumption it 1 
ſhrunk up ſo as to be hardly viſible ; in an anaſarca its 
greaſy contents are all deſtroyed ; and in an emphyſema, 
almoſt its minuteſt parts are rendered viſible. Bullets, and 
other large ſubſtances that cannot paſs the circulation, pal 
by the cellular membrane. 

On this article, ſee what Dr. Hunter ſays in the Lond, 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 26, &c. Haller's Phyſolo- 
gy; Malpighius on the Celular Membrane; Dr. vhet- 
bear in his Theory and Practice of Phyſic ; alſo Recher- 
ches ſur le Tiſſu Muqueux, ou POrgane cellulaire pat 
Monſ. Theoph. de Bordeu. | 

CELLULOSA TUNICA RUysSCH11, i. e. Tunica extern, 
vel membranoſa inteſtinorum. 

CELOTOMIA, from «yan, hernia, and 7:pvw, to ct. 
The operation of caſtration, or of hernia. | 

CELSA. Paracelſus means the ſame by this word, 28 
is generally meant by what is called the beating of the lite 
or of the life's blood: it is a barbarous term of Fart 
racelſus. | 

CELTIS. The LorꝝE or NETTLE-TREE. See LOU 
ARBOR. . | 

CEMARO. See ADRACHNE. 15 

CEMBRO. A ſpecies of PiNE-TREE growing in 
Switzerland, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. 
Raii Hiſt. + 

CEMENTATIO. See CEMENTUM. 

CEMENTERIUM. An ALuDEL. | 

CEMPOAL XOCHITL. A ſpecies of AFRICAN Mx 
RIGOLD. 5 

CEMENTUM. See CoEMENTUM. | 

CENCHRAMIS. A GRain, or SEED of the Fic- 

 CENCHRIA. See AMMODITES. 

CENCHRIAS, a ſerpent, called cenchrites, or dc. 
tias. It is alſo the name of the ſerpent called ammochlen. 

CENCHRITES. A ſerpent of a green colouf; 
alſo a ſtone. See AMMITES. 


xt pos, millet. 
CENCHROS. Miztzr. See Mit. The 

ſeeds are alſo called cenchreides, whence in Hippocrates 

we find the words xey x gasidees id pr, miliar) ſweats, 


veſſel. | . 
CENEONES, the FLANKs, from uevos, empty. 


CENIFICATUM. CALCINED. 
CENIGDAM, CEenicoTAM, CENIPLAM, or nw 
LAM. The name of an inſtrument anciently uſed 4e 
opening the head in epilepſies. * 
CENIOTEMIUM. purging remedy, former!) 
uſe in the venereal diſeaſe, ſuppoſed to be mercurial. | 
CENOSIS, from xey0;, empty. EvACUATION: It m 


Is 


be diſtinguiſhed from catharſis. Cengſis imports a gen 


e £©&, has 


der parts to be lodged on, as in the orbit, ſcrotum, &, 


3 of life, and duly diſtributing it throughout tie 


CENCHRIUS. A ſpecies of HeRPes that reſembles - 


 CENEANGIA, from uv, to employ and 477954 


A 4. - 3 


. 


4 


An abbreviation of 


il 7 44. 


re in much eſteem. SON 


iI SULPH, PRECIPITATUM. 


Wagainſt ſtitches in the fide. 


dicine in which its virtue reſides. 


cerebrum, See CEREBRUM: . 
—— TENDINOSUM. 


the gnaphalium. ng 
CEPA: The Onton. 


enumerate ten kinds. 


Mpoled of a number of coats, 
caves, and a tall 


Kiuiter of he 
dliowed b 
Mack angular ſeeds. 
es, and affords a lar 
%<ctne Sy a large pr 
ah their acrim 

te very acrid 
F<) produce 
lekul in cold, 


| CENTAUREA BENEDICTA. 


| CENTRUM. In chemiſtry, is the pri 
Foundation, or ſource, of any thing. Alſo that part of me- 


CEP 


on. Catharſi the evacuation of a par- 

nation. Catharſis means ap 
an burnout which offends with reſpect to quality. 
1 


centuria. 


CvyAxus. See CyAxus. 8 
 NTAURIOIDES. HEDr-Hvssor. 
2 | CENTAURIUM.. CENTAURY. 


Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſorts. 


£ 


[ 


See CARDUUsS BE- 


7 


ſpecies of Skk- 


__— MAGNUM, MAJUS. See RHAPTONICUM VULG. | ſtate. See Lewis's Mat. Med. or Neum 
= _— Minus. Centaurium minus, or leſſer centaury. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
. It is the gentiana centaurium, or, gentiana corollis quin-] — CEPA ESCALONICA. 
WW _fdis infundibuli formibus, caule dichotomo, flore] -—Sxcrt1L1s. 
: dureo, Linn. the PURPLE LESSER CENTAUR T. 
T 1s a ſmall plant, with three-ribbed, ſomewhat oval 


Ine leaves and tops are ſtrong bitters, having ſcarcely 
AJ any ſmell or flavour, and agree with the gentian root. 
due ſeeds are bitter, but the petala of the flowers and 
bots are almoſt inſipid. The flowery tops are chiefly. the 
bart that is uſeful, and, as a corroborant ito 


WW All its active parts are readily given out to water, or to 
W c<cified ſpirit of wine. Water takes up with the bitter 
an infipid mucilage 3 but ſpirit only takes up the bitter 
H part. Hence the watery extract is more in quantity, but 
bes bitter; and the ſpirituous one leſs in quantity, and more 
bitter. Cartheuſer ſays that one ounce of the herb yields 
about half an ounce of the watery extract, and ſcarcely 
WE two ſcruples of the ſpirituous. The extract is prepared 
in the ſame manner as that of wormwood, aud may be 
W uſ:dinſtead of that of gentian, as more cheaply prepared. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. It is 
W alſo a name of the ſulph. ant. precip. Ser ANTIMo-| frontis, &c. | 


CENTIMORBIA. See NUMMULARIA.. 
CENTINERVIA. PLANTAIN. 7 . 
CENTINODIA, or CENTINODIUM. See POLYGONUM. | this diſorder. 5 ; ha | 
CENTIPED ES. Woop-LICE. The cauſes are very numerous. Hippocrates, in the 
& CENTRATIO. Paracelſus expreſſes by it the dege- 

verating of a faline principle, and contracting a corroſive 
Wand exulcerating quality. Hence centrum ſalis is ſaid to 
be the principle and cauſe of ulcers. | 
| CENTRION, from xe#lew, to prick. An epithet for 
Walter mentioned by Galen, and which is calculated 


See ASELLI. 


ncipal reſidence, 


W. CENTRUM NERVEUM. The tendinous part of he dia- 
bbragm, which hath a triangular . appearance, is thus 

pamed by ſome, called alſo centrum tendinoſum. 
| ——OvaLE. Vieuſſens firſt called a part of the cor- 
pus callaſum thus. It is convex, and of the form of the 


The ſame as centrum nerveum. 


| CENTUNCULUS, i. e. ALsinz. Blanchard ſays it is 
Allium cepa, Linn. Botaniſts 


common onion is a plant with a ſingle bulbous root 


ration and urine. They are powerfully antiſeptic z and. 
if applied to tumors are ſuppurating. 


The root is the moſt active part; it loſes moſt of its 
virtue by drying. Diſtilled with water all its flavour and 
acrimony ariſes. The active matter is much more vola- 
tile than garlic, but in other reſpects they agree. | 

Onions have@he moſt effect of any of the alkaleſcent 
plants in diffolving gravelly concretions. The expreſſed 
juice has been ſervicable in deafneſs. Neumann ſays, 
that the characteriſtic principle of this root is its eſſential 
oil, notwithſtanding it cannot be collected in a ſeparate 
ann's Chem. 


See CEPASTRUM. 
CHIvEs. 


CE PTA. It is a name given by ſome to the anagallis 


aquatica, 


taxes, ſet in pairs on the ſtalks. which divide towards] CEPASTRUM. According to Dale it is the allium 
A the top into ſeveral branches, bearing umbel-like cluſters 

= bright red, funnel ſhaped-flowers, cut into five acute | 
W :..ments, followed by little oblong capſules, full of very and their ſtalks are not bellied. 
ND mal ſceds. It is annual, grows wild in dry paſtures, and 

1 among corn. It flowers in July, ſome call it the febri-] See CEPHALALGIA. 


ſylveſire, the cepa eſcalonica, and ſchænopreſſum; theſe he 


CEPH ALTA. A long continued pain in the head. 


\ CEPHALAGIA, CEPHALALGIA, from ripany, the 
head, and a, pain. The HEAaD-ACn. It is alſo named 
cephalæa, and cephaloponia. By ſome it is uſed to ſignify 
a dull pain of the head, which is of a ſhort duration. But 
moſt frequently it is uſed as expreſſive of pain in the head 


machic bitter, | in general, without regard to circumſtances. 


It is ſometimes acute and ſometimes chronical. 

In ſome the pain is. in the back part of the head, from 
a contraCtion of the occipital muſcles. When mild it is 
called cephalalgia, when inveterate it is called cephalæa. 

When one fide of the head only is affected it takes the 

name of hemicrania; in one of the temples only, it is in- 
titled crotaphos; and that which is fixed to a point, and 
that is generally in the crown of the head, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of clavus hy/tericus. | 
The nervous membranes of the head are the general 

ſeat of pains there, as the pericranium, the ſkin, dura 

mater, the membrane which covers the ſinus in the os 


Women, on account of their care about their hair; and 


children, becauſe of the irregular indulgences that are al- 


lowed them by improper foods, are the moſt ſubje& to 


13th ſection of his book De Flatibus, fays, “ As. the mo- 
tion of the blood in the head is performed through very 
narrow channels; the redundance and confinement of this 
fluid excites pain; for as the blood is naturally hot, when 
a] it is impelled by any force, it cannot quickly paſs through 
the narrow channels, ſince it meets with many hindrances 
| and obſtructions, for which reaſon there is a pulſation 
about the temples.” This account of the origin of head- 
achs is not excelled by any ſucceeding writer. Among 
the variety of cauſes are ſuppreſſed or diminiſhed cuſto- 
mary evacuations ; the acrid matter of ſome diſeaſes, by 
fixing particularly on any part of the head ; a caries in the 
bones of the head; polypules, &c. obſtructing the blood's 
paſſage through the jugular veins and ſinuſes of the brain; 
{toney concretions in the brain; acrid humours repelled 
from the external parts of the head ; abſceſs in the brain z 
a want of ſleep ; expoſure of the head either to heat or 
coldneſs; a ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the nervous mem- 
branes in the head; uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, and the 
faulty quality of its contents; cold feet; inanition; re- 
pletion; hardneſs and adheſion of the meninges. The 
hemicrania is uſually from diſorders in the ſtomach; and 


producing long fiſtular periodical pains have their cauſe in the ſtomach or other 


» Naked, bellied ſtalk, bearing always a 
xapetalous white flowers, each of which is 
Ja roundiſh capſule, containing a number of 

It is chiefly cultivated for culinary 


CER large proportion of alimentary matter, 
poticu my in their boiled ſtate, as they ſhew, with ſome 


viſcera, &c. a WY. 
When the pain is in the back part of the head, it is 
uſually from a ſpaſm of the occipital muſcles. Some 
head-aths are attended with fever, and others not. When 
a ſuppreſſed uſual evacuation of blood from the noſe is the 
cauſe, there is generally a pain in the whole head, which 


oportion of mucilaginous matter, | becomes hot, red, and tumid z the veſſels ſwell, the pul- 
ony exhaled—In their freſh ſtate, they 


and ſtimulating. In bilious hot diſpoſitions 
flatulence, thirſt, and headeach ; they are 


ſation of the arteries become ſtrong, eſpecially about the 
neck and temples, the noſtrils are parched and dry, a heat 
ſeizes the fauces, and thirſt is troubleſome. When a ca- 


e lluggiſh, and phlegmatic temperaments ; tarrh is the cauſe, a pain affects the fore part of the head, 
| © 15 Farming, attenuant, and promote both expecto- it is of a dull kind, with a ſenſe of preſſure and heavineſs, 


3L When 


ſays differ from the cepa in that their root is proliferous, 


When a lues venerea is the cauſe, it often renders the era- 


nium carious. When the cauſe is from a hot bilious habit, 
the pain is acute and throbbing. When from a cold phleg- 


matic habit, there is a dullnets and heavy oppreſſion in the 


head, and a ſenſe of coldneſs in the part. When hyſte- 


rie affections are the cauſe, the pain is fixed generally to 


a point in the crown of the head, ſcarce exceeding the 
breadth of half a guinea z in ſome it ſeems as if a nail was 
driven into tbe head; ſometimes it ſeizes the forehead and 
aifzCts the eye-brows z ſometimes it is in the finciput, at 
others in the occiput z fometimes it is near the vertical ſu- 
ture, at others about the temples; and a ſenſation of cold 
is always attendant on this kind of pain m the part af- 
fected ; it is called clayus or clavus hyſtericus. 

When the cauſe is within the cranium, and the pain is 
attended with a conſiderable degree of fever, there is dan- 
ger of a phrenitis. 


poſed to melancholy, depriving the patient of fleep and 
appetite, and is accompanied with a dullneſs of hearing, 
and an internal pulſation of the veſſels, there is danger of 
madneſs. When a ſudden pain of the head is followed 
by a ringing of the ears, a weakneſs in the knees, and 
interruption in the fpeech, an apoplexy may be expect- 
ed. Frequent head-achs in young people prognoſticate 
future arthritic diſorders. Violent head-achs with pale 
urine in fevers indicate an approaching delirium. Vio- 
lent and long continued head-achs often end in deafneſs, 
blindneſs, vertigo, apoplexy, and epilepſy or palſy, &c. 
The cauſes diſtinguiſhed, and the particular cauſe de- 
| termined, will eafily lead to the cure; but, in general, if 
the fluids are impetuouſly conveyed to the head, they muſt 
be derived to the leſs noble parts. The ſpaſmodic ftric- 
tures relaxed, the cauſe muſt be removed; and to prevent 
a relapſe, the whole nervous ſyſtem muſt be ſtrengthened. 

Patients ſubject to pains in the head ſhould eat ſparing- 
ly at night, lay high with their heads, keep their bowels 

oluble, and feet warm. 

Vomits. They are proper to begin the cure with, in 
all caſes where the ſtomach is in fault, which it 1s in all 
hemicranias, and moſt periodical head-achs. 

Bleeding. This operation is only neceſſary where there 
is a ſanguine plethora or an inflammation attendant. 
Opening the temporal artery is uſually extolled in violent 
head-achs; but, if the external jugular vein was opened, 
greater benefit, and that more ſpeedily, would be pro- 
duced. | | 

Baths for the feet. In all caſes where bleeding cannot 
be conveniently admitted, a bath of tepid water, in which 
the feet and part of the legs may be now and then placed, 
will be of ſingular uſe. _ 8 

Purges. Lenitives are more proper in all kinds of head- 
achs than the more active purges. The ol. ricini, elect.e 
caſſia, or vinum aloes, are to be preferred. 

Ether. If this is dropped on a rag, laid upon the palm 
of the hand, then immediately applied to the part affected, 
inſtant relief is ſometimes obtained. Thus the late Dr. 
Ward cured pains that were ſituated ſuperficially. 

A branch from the fith pair of nerves is ſpread on the 
anenibrane that lines the noſtrils, and another branch from 

the ſame paſſes through the foramen ſupercilia, and ſpreads 
on the teguments of the forehead ; hence, when pain is in 
the eye-ball and forehead, a heat is perceived in the noſ- 

trils, and benefit may be expected from external means, 
if applied to the membrana narium and to the forehead ; 
alſo from alternate prefure near the ſuperciliary holes of 
the frontal bones. 

If ſpaſms of the lower parts propel the blood upwards, 
and ſo produce this diſorder, bleed, then rub the ſpaſmo- 
dic extremities with æther to relax them, and place the 
feet in tepid water. 

Hymptomatic head-achs are only removed by relieving 

the original diſorder : e. g. if the venereal diſorder gave 
Tile to it, mercurials will be the proper medicines; if any 
other diſorder. in which an acrimony is induced into the 
Juices, let the means of relief reſpectively be accompanied 
with a free uſe of a decoction of ſarſaparilla. 5 

Periodical head-achs are the moſt difficult to remove. 
In theſe caſes the bark is the general remedy, and when it 
fails, large doſes of valerian, duly repeated, will ſucceed. 

If the pain is ſo great that the ſtrength is leſſened by it, 
the firſt endeavours muſt be to abate the pain by gentle 
laxatives and anodynes, and then to remove the caule, 
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If, when no fever attends, a ſudden, 
pain attacks hypochondriac patients, or ſuch as are dil- | 


. generally hurtful. Bile, if very 


” 
* 
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| If a beginning caries is obſ be the cauſe, cut q 
ginning caries is obſerved to be the cauſe * 

rectly upon it, * thus relief is ſoon obtained; An 

caries hath reached the diploe, the only cure is the tre a : 

In the hemicrania, vomits, repeated bitter purges Er 
warm ſtrengthening ſtomachics are the proper means 

Habitual head-achs have been much relieved by cold 
bathing, and by the uſe of antimonial wine taken in doſe 
as large as the ſtomach will beargwith a ſtrong infuſion af 
the wild valerian root. | : 

When an acid in the primæ viz gives riſe to this diſyr. 
der, a glaſs of warm water may be taken now and the, 
with thirty drops of liquor c. c. and a doſe of rhubarb with 
magneſia, every third or fourth day. 

In that ſpecies called clavus a bliſter may be applied o 
the part, fetid pills and valerian muſt be given freely, or 
inſtead of a bliſter, æther may be applied to the Pained 
part, and warm pedilaves may be uſed. 

If a tranſition of gouty matter to the head produce, 
pain there, give now and then the vinum ales as a ſolutire 
bliſter the legs, and give draughts with fal c. c. vol. rd, 
ſerp. conf. aromat. &c. : | 
1 CEPHALALGIA CATARRHALIS, i. e. CATARRi from 

OLD. : 


| 
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INFLAMMATORIA. See PHRENITIS. 
HERBA. See VERBENA. 
——DSPASMODICA. The fick head-ach. For aſi. 

ance in this afflictive malady, we are firſt, I believe, in- 

debted to Dr. Fothergill ; who obſerves that it is not the 
complaint of any particular age, ſex, conſtitution, or ſez. 
ſon, but that it is incident to all. The ſedentary, inaQtire, 
relaxed, and incautious reſpecting diet, are the moſt ei- 

poſed to it. 7 
The patients, he obſerves, generally awake early in the 

morning with a head-ach, which ſeldom affects the whole 

head, but one particular part of it, moſt commonly the 
forehead, over one frequently, ſometimes both eyes. It 
is ſometimes fixed about the upper part of the paritil 
bone, of one fide only; ſometimes the occiput is the par 
affected; ſometimes it darts from one to another of theſe 
places, From the time it commences, until it wholly 
ceaſes, it is ſemetimes more, ſometimes leſs tolerable. 
With this is joined more or leſs of ſickneſs, which in fone 
is juſt barely, in many is not ſufficient, without aſſiſtance 
to provoke vomiting. If this pain does happen, as it mo 
commonly comes on early in the morning, and before any 
meal is taken, ſeldom any thing is thrown up but thin 
phlegm, unleſs the ſtraining is W when ſome bitter 
or acid bile is brought up. Tn this caſe the diſeaſe ſoonbe- 
gins to abate, leaving a ſoreneſs about the head, a {queam- 
iſhneſs at the ſtomach, and a general uneaſineſs, which 
induces the ſick to wiſh for repoſe. Perhaps, after a ſhort 
ſleep, they recover perfectly well, only a little debilitated 
by their ſufferings. The duration of this conflict is ve 
different in different perſons ; in ſome, it goes off in o 
or three hours; in others, it will laſt twenty-four hows 
or longer, and with a violence ſcarcely to be endured 
when the leaſt light or noiſe ſeems to throw them ont 
rack. In young perſons, it moſt commonly goes off pon 
if it continues to e them many years, as it ſometim® 
does, the fit is of longer duration, and leaves the whok 
frame in ſo weak a condition, as to require ſome len 
of time to recover. Its returns are very irregular 3 ſome 
have it every two or three days, ſome once in two or dhe 
weeks, others in as many months, and ſome yet ſeldomer 

Thoſe who uſe but a little exerciſe, and are inattenti 10 

their diet, are the greateſt ſuſferers; coſtive habits e 

moſt expoſed to it; an habitual laxity of the bowels cot 

ing on has removed this complaint. CEE 

The diſeaſe is ſpaſmodic z it attacks after digeſtion 
performed, when the bile has acquired its full acuity 
undiluted by freſh ſupplies of liquid, and the nerve or 
ed toirritation : from numerous circumſtances it Ib. 

to proceed from the ſtomach. For the moſt part! 10 

ceeds from inattention to diet, either in reſpect to my 

quantity, or both; and without exact conformuty to _ 

this reſpect, medicine proves ineffectual. Occai 1 

and too general miſchief ariſes from eating hou 10 

other fat ſubſtances, pepper, or other ſpices, mes ay 

rich baked puddings, drinking ſtrong liquors, alfo . po 
free uſe of malt liquor. Bitter medicines too“ 


edt 
engrally agreeable. Quantity as well as quality of 
acid or bitter,! 


1 
, 7 
ich the bile, whet 


. 


uent cauſe. There are habits in wh 


C E P 


affects. 
nn order 

ſome time 2 
But perhaps 


to relief, an emetic, or mild cathartic, and 
ter it an anodyne, will carry off the complaint. 
in a few days it may return, though in ſome 
Y th or more even to a year will paſs before another 
_ R eated. If diſpoſed to coſtiveneſs, an agreeable 
5 L tire mould be ſo uſed as to keep the belly open: where 
* er bile abounds, bitter and abſorbent laxatives; where 
., ee is abundant, ſalines are generally uſeful. In 
Þ * former caſe give ſmall doſes of ſtomach-bitters, with 
WS . |ittle alkaline alt, or a chalybeate, once or twice a day : 
in the latter, mineral or vegetable acids, and a diet of the 
34 ſame nature, ſoap and pil. aloes cum myrrka, or magneſia 
nd rhubarb in ſmall doſes, daily continued, will often 
pvprove, in caſes of acid bile, yery uſeful, or the following : 
g aloes Succotorin. 3 i. rad. rhab. & rad. glycyrrhiz. 
oi. 35 255. infunde in aq. calcis 3 viij. colature adde 
uncd. lavend. 31s. m. cap. cochl. i. ij. vel 11. pro re 


B his diſeaſe is not the effect of any ſudden and accident- 
I | al cauſe, but the effect of reiterated errors in diet, or in 
conduct, which by weakening the organs of digeſtion, and 
ocherwiſe diſordering the animal functions, have affected 
me ſecretion of their juices, and perhaps the organs them- 
dees, ſo as to require a ſteady perſeverance in the uſe of 
medicines. This change cannot be effected ſpeedily It 
requires a patient obſervance of proper regimen, in reſpect 
both to medicine and diet. The former ought therefore 
d be ſo contrived, as tobe taken without diſguſt for ſeve- 
nal weeks together, and to be repeated at proper diſtances, 
url the end 1s obtained, digeſtion rightly performed, and 
WE the bile ſecreted and diſcharged as health requires; by 
= which means, all that train of evils, which are the conſe- 
WE quences of its detention and diſtempered ſtate, will be 
WE gradually removed. Unleſs the whole Plan of diet, both 
nn kind and quantity, are made to conſpire with medical 
W preſcription; the benefit ariſing from this are hourly ani- 
Hg plated by neglect or indulgence. It demands attention to 
W obſerve the juſt medium, and no leſs reſolution to keep to 
tit, which the ſtomach invariably points out in reſpect to 
W quantity : how much muſt be determined by every indi- 
W vidual, and thoſe who are happy enough to abſtain at the 
W firſt ſenſation of ſatiety, have made great progreſs in the 
W art of maintaining fach a command of appetite, as, under 
W moſt chronic indiſpoſitions, is one of the greateſt aids of 
W recovery ; and in health, is one of the ſureſt preſervatives 
| againſt them. Theſe patients are often ſubject to falſe 
appetite, a craving that does not ariſe from the demands 
of health, but from the morbid picquances of the juices 
in the ſtomach, which prompts them to eat more, and 
more frequently then nature requires, whence many take 
W& more than can be digeſted, &c. by which their ſuffer- 
| ings are increafed, and the diſeaſe gains ground. See 
ILIs, | | 
See Dr. Fothergill's Works by Dr. Lettſom, 4to edit. 
p. 597, &c. Medical Obſervations and Inquires, vol. vi. 
P- 103, &c. 
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| Often attends youth at the approach of puberty. 


| through the brain. | 


ſhould never be uſed 3 but always dry ones. 


ſtate of the fibres. 
And as by every 


1 ſhaved, the- larger quantity of humour is diſcharged 


cephalic. 


2 


- bitter will purge, and theſe this diſorder rarely | and runs ſuperficially between the thumb and the meta- 


CEP 


carpus. | | 
CEPHALICA'TINCTURA, Ph. Edinb. Take four ounces of 
wild valerian root, finely powdered ; one ounce of Vir- 
ginian ſnake-root, powdered; half an ounce of the tops of 
roſemary, and fix pints of white French wine; digeſt for 
three days, and then ſtrain off the clear liquor for uſe: if 
to the cephalic tincture be added two ounces of ſena, one 
ounce of black hellebore, and two pints of French white 
wine, the cephalica tincdtura purgans is formed. | 
Purgatives are uſeful additions to cephalic medicines. 
VENA. The CEPHALIC vein, called alſo capitis 
vena. It was ſo called becauſe the head was ſuppoſed to 
be relieved by taking blood from it. It does not attend 


any peculiar artery; it comes over the ſhoulder between 


rhe pectoral and deltoide muſcles, and runs down the 
back part of the arm; when it gets to, or a little below 
the bending of the fore-arm, it divides into two, below 
the outer, as the baſilic does below the inner condyle of 
the os humeri. The inner of the two branches of the 
cephalic vein is called mediana cephalica, and is the ſafeſt 
to bleed in. It is a branch from the axillary vein. 

CEPHALICUS.  PuLvis. See AsARURI. 
CEPHALINE. That part of the tongue which is next 


the root and neareſt the fauces. 


CEPHALITIS. The ſame as PRRENTTIS, which ſee. 
CEPHALOIDES, CerHALoTos. Shaped like a head, 
or having a head. It is applied to plants which are called 
capitated. 

CFPHALONOSOS, from x«pazn a head, and vor ©, 
a diſeaſe. This term is applied to a fever that is frequent 
in Hungary, and which is alſo called febris Hungarica. 


CEPHALO-PHARYNGZEUS, from xe9a>n, the head, 
and @Papuyt, the throat, called alſo 8/40 -pharyngeus, 
mylopharyngaus. A muſcle of the pharynx is thus 
named. It ariſes above, from the cuneiform proceſs of 
the os occipitis, before the foramen magnum, near the 
holes where the ninth pair of nerves paſs out; lower 
down, from the pterygoid proceſs of the ſphenoid bone, 
from the upper and under jaw, near the roots of the laſt 
dentes molares, and between the jaws it is continued 
with the buccinator muſcle, and with ſome fibres from 
the root of the tongue and from the palate. It is inſert- 
ed into a white line, in the middle of the pharynx, where 
it joins with its fellow, and is covered by the conſtrictor 
medius, i. e. hyo-pharyngzus of Douglas. Its uſe is to 
compreſs the upper part of the pharynx, and to draw it 
forwards and upwards. Innes. See PHaRynx, and 
PTER YGO-PHARYNG Z1. | | 
CEPHALOPONIA. See CEPHALALGIA. 
e See MvuG1LIs. 

CEPHALOTOS, i. e. CariTATz. See CEPHA. 
LOIDES. | | | 

CEPINI. VINEGAR 

CEPULA. Large MyYRoBALANs. | 

CERA. Wax. It is a concrete, collected from vegets 
ables by bees; and extracted from their combs after the 


CEPHALARTICA. Medicines that purge the head. | honey is ſeparated from them. It poſſeſſes the attractive 
CEPHALEA JUVENUM. The Heap-acu that | power of amber; it is lighter than water, but heavier 


than proof ſpirit : with the aſſiſtance of heat it is ſoluble 


CEPHALICA, CepraLics. From xeÞaxn,. the head, | in rectified ſpirit of wine. Dr. Alſton ſays it is more ſo- 
Alſo capitalia. Thus remedies againſt diſorders of the luble in this ſpirit than in oil. It is not at all ſoluble in 
head are ſtyled; cordials are comprehended herein, as are |.aqueous liquors. With a ſmall degree of heat it is diſ- 
alſo whatever promotes a free circulation of the blood | ſolved into the appearance of an oil; and in this ſtate it is 


eaſily miſcible with oils, and any kind of fat. It readily 


Except when the diſorder ariſes from exceſs of heat or | takes fire, and burns all arp It almoſt totally riſes in 
an inflammatory diſpoſition in the head, moiſt topics | diſtillation, partly in form o 


| a thick empyreumatic oil, 
and partly in that of a conſiſtent butyraceous matter, 


To rub the head after it is ſhaved proves an inſtantane- which by repeated diſtillations becomes fluid and thin. 
dus eure for a cephalalgia, a ſtuffing of the head, and a Hence it appears that all the wax, like camphor, is vola- 
| weakneſs of the eyes, ariſing from a weak and relaxed | tile in a certain heat. Inflammable vegetable oils may exiſt 


under the various forms of oil, balſam, roſin, pitch, dry 


a as freſh evacuation of the humours their | tears, wax, or butter. 
quantity is not only leſſened, but alſo their recrementi-| * 
dus parts derived thither, the more frequently the head | while freſh, of a lively yellow colour, tough, yet eaſy to 


Yellow wax, in the ſtate it is taken from the combs, is, 


break; hath an agreeable flavour, ſomewhat reſembling 


o that the frequent ſhaving of the head and beard, is like | honey: by log keeping it loſes its colour, its agreeable 
* perpetual bliſter: and inaſmuch as it is uſeful, it is a] ſmell, and becomes harder and more brittle. 


Diſtilled with water it impregnates the liquor with the 


Eur Pouics, A branch from the cephalica vena, | ſcent, but gives no appearance of oil. If chewed, it proves 
zent off from about the lower extremity of the radius, | tenaceous, and neither mingles with the ſaliva, nor diſ- 
Rn | 1 covers 
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covers any peculiar taſte. By a mixture of gum arabie 
in fine powder it is rendered ſoluble in water; the wax 
requires its weight of the powdered gum for this end; 
and thus prepared it is ſtill infipid, and void of all acri- 


mony. 3 | 
Dioſcorides ſays that wax is healing and ſoftening. 
When wax is made into an emulſion, or mixed with ſper- 


maceti and made int6 an electary, or divided by rubbing 


it with the teſtaceous powders while it is in a melted ſtate, 
it is ſucceſsfully uſed to blunt the acrimony in diafrhceas, 
and dyſenteries; it ſupplies the loſs of mucus in the 
bowels; and heals their excoriations. 2 | 
The College of Edinburgh gives the following prepara- 
tion. ries 
| Pulvis Teſtaceus CER ATUS- 185 

Melt yellow wax over a gentle fire, and carefully ſtir 
into it by little and little as much of the compound pow- 
der of crabs claws as the wax will take up. The doſe is 


a dram twice a day. 


The chief uſes of wax are at preſent in plaſters, oint- 


ments, and cerates, partly to give conſiſtence, and partly 


on account of its emollient and ſuppurating quality. 

The College of phyſicians of London order an EM- 
PLASTRUM CERx, plaſter of wax; formerly called 
emplaſtrum attrahens, to be made of yellow wax and 
ſheep's ſuet, prepared, of each three pounds; yellow 
reſin, one pound: melted together, and the mixture to 
be ſtrained whilſt it remains in its fluid ſtate. Ph. Lond. 
7788. ö | i SAN 

Oleum Ceræ. OI, of Wax. 


Cut yellow wax in ſmall pieces, and put as much into 


a retort as will fill near one half, then add as much clean 
white ſand as will nearly fill the retort ; after which place 


it in a ſand furnace. At firſt an acid liquor ariſes, after- 


wards a thick oil, which ſticks in the neck of the retort, 
unleſs it be heated by applying a live coal. The thick oil 
3s alſo called the butter of wax, and may be reCtified into 
2 thin oil by diſtilling it ſeveral times, without addition, 
in a ſand heat; if it is not thus rectified, it never turns 
hard again. „ 

Boerhaave highly extols this oil as an emollient, and for 
healing chaps, and roughneſs of the ſkin, for diſcuſſing 
chilblains, and, with the aſſiſtance of exerciſe, for re- 


laxing contracted tendons. It is rarely uſed on account 


of its empyreumatic ſmell, but it is wholly free from all 
acrimony. oo, : 
White wax. It is the yellow wax artificially deprived 


of it colour, by reducing it into thin flakes, expoſing | 


them to the ſun and air, and occaſionally ſprinkling them 
with water. When ſufficiently whitened, it is melted 


and caſt into thin cakes. Some whiten it firſt by diſſolv- 


ing it in hot water, then forcing it through linen ſtrainers 
into ſhallow metalline moulds, and then expoſe it to the 
air. When wax is thus robbed of its colour, it is alſo 
deprived of its reſolvent quality; but it is rendered more 
fit for cooling 5 | | 

The College of Phyſicians of London give the following 
form for making the UNGvEnNTUM CER #, Ointment of 
Wax; formerly called Unguentum Album. Take of 
white wax, four ounces z ſperma oeti, three ounces ; olive 


dil, a pint: let theſe be melted over a gentle fire, con- 
ſtantly and quickly ſtirring the compound, until it grows 


cold. Ph. Lond. 1788. | 
A few drops of rectified ſpirit of wine renders wax 
more eaſy pulverizable. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. | 
CERA DE CARDO. 
of the carduus pinea. 
See CINNAMOMUM. 


So the Italians call the gum 
See CNICUs.—— CINAMOMI. 


CERA, called alſo Cirri. So Rufus Epheſius calls 


the cornua of the uterus, from ups, a horn. 
CERAGO. The aliment of BEES. 

CERAMIUM. A Greek meaſure of nine gallons. 
. A paſtil or troch is thus named by 
alen. | 

CERANTHEMUS. BEE-GLVve or BEE-BR EAD. See 
PROPOLIS. 
CERARE. To incorporate or mix. 


CERASA GUMMOSA. See Copaixocory Tzpea | 


CENSIUM. 
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| of yellow wax, one ounce: melt them together. 


| Lond. 1788. 


CERASIATUM. A purgin Wedeln r 
ſo called becauſe the juice of r is a 805 Libari 


CER ASIOS. The name of two ointments 1 M 0 
CERASMA. A mixture of cold and wa 18 


Ng Water, 


bs 


when the warm is poured into the cold. 
{ CERASORUM NIGRORUM AQUE. $ee 4 
DALE AMARAE. ERIN 1 
CERASUS. The CHERRY-TREE. It reecjy.. : 
name from Ccraſus, a city of Pontus, from whence. 1 
were imported to Rome by Lucullus, and thence + 50 
gated into Britain, according to Pliny's account. FP l 
haave ſays that through culture the ſpecies are 37 vs 
forty-four in number. | "OY 

Cherries have the ſame general properties as other, 
mer fruits: they are agreeable, cooling, and quench ith : 
CxxAsus. — AcibA NIGRICANSs. The mogg, 
CHERRY.—— AMERICANA. See MALPICHIA. Fi 
UM NIGRA. See LAURO-CERASuUSs, BIND ei 
and PaDUs.— Durcrs INDICA, i. e. CAPOLLIN, Mes! 
Hernan. Nick A, called alſo ceraſus major, Micr 
CHERRY and MAZZARD.——RACEMOSA TRUCrU xy 
'EDULI. See LAURO CERASUs.——RUBRA, called yy 
ceraſa ſativa, ceraſus Anglica, the RED or coMmox 
ENGLISH CHERRY.——SYLVESTRIS AMARA MAHaL:y 
PUTATA, ROCK CHERRY. See MAHALEB. —— TRA. 
ZUNTINA. See LAUROCERASUS. | 
_ CERATIA. See S1L1Qua DvurLcis. 

CERATIA DIPHYLELOS. See COURBARIL. 

CERA'TTTES. The yYELLow HORNED Poppy, 

" CER ATITIS. Unicorn sTroxE. See Unicoryy 
Marcellus Empiricus ſays it is the SEA vioLEr. And 
Pliny calls the HoRNED PoPPY by this name. 
CERATIUM. The fruit of the caroe-Trrs. 
 CERATO-CEPHALUS. See ACMELLA and B.. 

CERAT0-GLossUs, from xegag, a horn, and Murry 
a tongue. See HYo-GLOSSUS. 

CER ATOIDES, from xzgalog, the gentive caſe of 
neh, a horn. A namè of the tunica cornea. See 
CoRNEA. : EP 

CERATOMALAGMA. A CERATE. 

CER ATONIA. See SILIqQua DuLcis. 
 CERATO- PHARYNGEUS MAJOR & MINOR. Set 
HYoPHARYNGEUS. 55 
_ CERATOPHYLLUM. An aquatic plant, of which 
two ſorts are noticed; one of which is alſo called mille- 
folium aquaticum cornutum, and equiſetum ſub aqua fe- 


pens Lan bifurcis: but no medical virtues are attributed 


to them. Rai Hiſt. | Hans 
CERATUM, from cera, wax, CERATE, called alſy cr: 
læum, which ſee, ceroma, ceronium, cerotum. Cerates 
chiefly differ from plaſters in conſiſtence, being a ſofter 
kind of plaſter, or harder kind of ointment. Their con- 
ſiſtence is very convenient: when mercury is made up in 
plaſters a ſufficient quantity is not abſorbed from them to 
produce any valuable effect; but in a cerate it powerfully 
reſolves and diſcuſſes, and when thus applied to venereal 
tophs and nodes they often yield to it. The general rule 
for cerates is, eight parts of oil, fat, or juices, four af 
wax, and one or two of powders: or three' ounces of ol 
half an ounce of wax, and two or three drams of powder. 
The London College directs the following cerates. 


Ceratum Album. WHITE CERATE, now called Ce- 
ratum Spermatis Ceti. SPERMA CET CERATE: 


Take of olive oil, four ounces in meaſure ; of whit? 
wax, two ounces in weight; of ſpermaceti, half an ounce 
in weight: melt all together, and ſtir them well, til the 
cerate is quite eold; Ph. Lond. 1788. | 
Ceratum Citrinum. YELLOW CERATE, naw called Ce- 
ratum rezinæ flayzx. CERATE of YELLOW RESIN: 
Take of the ointment of yellow reſin, half a pound! 


CERATUM EPULOTICUM. © See CALAMINARIS LAL. 
CERATUM LITHARGYRI ACETATE, Cerate of acitu- 
litharge. See LYTHARGYRUM. | 
CRRATUM SAPONIs, CERATE of 80AP, See SAPG- 
CeraTUM CANTHARIDISs. Cerate of SPANISH Fl. 
See CANTHARIS. 
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CERAUNO-CHRTSOS. See Avtunt rvuLimans, 
under BERU TRICEPS. See Poul v. e scaMMoN1o. C. 
CERCHNOS, eU, Wheezing. See RHENCHOs. 
CHERCHODES. Thoſe are ſo called who labour 
under a denſe breathing. See DAs vs. 


CERCIS, xephαι, 4 peſiel for a mortar, or ſpoke for a 
wheel; alſo a name of the bone called radius. See SIL1- 


M. _ 
VRCOSIS, xepxwgts, a diſeaſe of the clitoris, which 
conſiſts in its preternatural enlargement, from «epxo;, a 
mw REA. EAR-WAX | 
CEREALTA. All ſorts of corn of which bread is 
made. The Greeks uſe the word demetrias in the ſame 
ſenſe. See FARINACEA. | 
CEREBELLUM, as it were the LITTLE BRAIN, 
called alſo epencranis-parencephalis. 
The cerebrum and cerebe/lum together, are often called 
cerebellum, when the brain is ſpoken of in ſmall animals, 
as birds, pigs, &c. | a 

The cerebellum is flattened, and convex on its upper 
and lower part; its greateſt extent is from fide to ſide. 
It is ſituated under the poſterior lobes of the cerebrum, 
and divided into two lobes by a ſmall proceſs of the 
dura mater, which is a continuation of the falx running 
in its direction. It is covered by the pia mater like the 
cerebrum, but the lobuli of the cerebellum differ from thoſe 
of the cerebrum, moſtly lying horizontal. It hath no 
convolutions like the cerebrum, but it hath curved paral- 
el lines deſcribed on its ſurface by the pia matter, and is 
of a darker colour than the cerebrum. It is compoſed of 
4 cortical ſubſtance, and a medullary part like the cere- 
brum, but diſpoſed in a more regular manner, and a per- 
pendicular ſection of it hath a beautiful appearance, called 
arbor vitæ, the trunks of which form the peduncles of the 
cerebellum. On the back part of the iſthmus which joins 
the cerebrum and cerebellum, we ſee four eminences, the 
two upper are called nates, and the two lower te/fes. Be- 
fore theſe the aqæduct runs down into the fourth ven- 
tricle, the medullary covering of which is called vulvula 
magna. The fourth ventricle is placed between the cere- 
bellum and the medulla oblongata. | 
= CEREBRI COMPRESSIO. Compreſſion of the brain. 
= Alſo compreſſus. : 

This often happens from external 4 and then is 
generally attended with the following ſymptoms; giddi- 
= neſs, dimneſs of fight, ſtupefaction, loſs of voluntary 

motion, vomiting, an apopleCtic ſtertor in breathing, 
convulſive tremors in different muſcles, a dilated ſtate 
of the pupil, even when expoſed to a clear light; para- 
his of different parts, eſpecially of the fide of the body, 
oppoſite to that part of the head which has been injured; 
| involuntary evacuation of the urine and fæces, an op- 
| preſſed, and in many caſes an irregular, pulſe; and when 
| the violence done to the head has been conſiderable, it 
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al is commonly attended with a diſcharge of blood from the 
real | noſe, eyes, and ears. Some of the milder of theſe ſymp- 
rule | toms, ſuch as vertigo, ſtupefaction, and a temporary loſs 
5 of ſenſibility, are ee induced by flight blows on 


the head; and as they often appear to be more the conſe- 
quence of a ſhock, or Saen given to the ſubſtance 
| Of the brain than of compreſſion induced upon it, ſo 
they ſoon commonly diſappear, either by the effects of 
| Teſt alone, or ſome other gentle means. See Concuss10. 

But when any of the other ſymptoms take place, ſuch as 
| convulfive tremors, dilatation of the pupils, involuntary 


unce | Paſſage of the urine and fæces, and eſpecially when 
| the much blood is diſcharged from the mouth, noſe, eyes, 
= ears, 1t 13 almoſt certain that much violence has been 
- one to the brain and that campreſſion in one part or 
Ce an th . . . 
other is induced. In fine a compreſſion of the brain 
N. ma be b | . I" 
J de brought on by whatever contributes to diminiſh 
_—_ me cavity of the cranium, or increaſe its contents 


in any conſiderable degree: 


hence fractures attended 
With depreſſion of any 


part of the bones of which it 


APIS. | > Compoſed, forcible introduction of any extraneous 
citats through both tables of the ſkull, the effuſion of 

| fg ſerum, * or any other matter; the thickening 
AP0- de bones of the head produced by lues venerea; col- 


OR of water in the ventricles, or other parts of the 
in, may occaſion this diſeaſe. For the cure of which, 


* 


CER 


ſee FRAcCTURA CRANTT, DErRESS10, EXTRAVASATIO, 
HyYDROCEPHALUS: alſo Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 32, &c. 

—— Bas1s. The PALATE is ſo called. See PALATUM. 

—— GALEA, the SKULL. 9 ps 

CEREBRUM. The BRAIN. Its ſtructure and uſe are 
not ſo fully known as ſome other parts of the body, and 
different authors conſider it in various manners. How- 
ever, according to the obſervations of thoſe moſt famed 
for their accuracy and dexterity in anatomical enquiries, 
its genera] ſtructure is as follows. | 

The whole maſs of brain is divided into cerebrum and 
cerebellum. It conſiſts of two ſubſtances, viz. cortical 
or cineritious; the other medullary. The firſt is of an 
aſh-colour, the ſecond is white, and of a firmer texture : 
they both are vaſcular, but the cortical is more ſo than 
the medullary, from whence the nerves proceed. When 
the two hemiſpheres of the cerebrum, each fide of the 
falx being called an hemiſphere, are removed, a white part, 
called corpus calloſum, running from one hemiſphere to 
the other, appears. 'The centrum ovale is the appearance 
of a particular ſection of it. The anterior ventricles are 
two oblong bodies, placed one on each fide the corpus 
calloſum, with a partition between them, called the /ep- 
tum lucidum, which is a continuation of the medullary 
ſubſtance of the corpus calloſum. 'There is commonly 
much water in theſe ventricles in thoſe who die of difor- 
ders in their heads, as in the epilepſy, hydrocephalus, &c. 
but naturally they only contain about half a ſpoonful. In 
watery heads the fluid is always found in the cerebrum 
only; the cerebellum never hath any ſhare in it. Each 
ventricle at the poſterior part throws back an appendage, 
which makes a cavity in the poſterior lobe of the cerebrum. 
Below the ſeptum lucidum appears the aber narrow at 
the anterior extremity, where it riſes by a double baſis, 
called its crura, which follows the track of the ventricle; 
in each ventricle are eminences of a cineritious colour, 
called corpora ſtriata. The eee choroides, is a plexus 
of veſſels which follow the {weep of the ventricle : it is 
formed by the veſſels of the pia mater; it is partly col- 
lected in two looſe faſciculi, which lie one in each lateral 
ventricle, and partly expanded over the neighbouring 
parts, and covering in a particular manner the thalami 
nervorum opticorum, glandula pinealis, and other adja- 
cent parts, both of the cerebrum and cerebellum, to all 
which it adheres. The parts of this plexus which are 
in the ventricles, contain ſome very ſmall glands, which 
are conſiderably increaſed in ſome diſeaſes. After the 
fornix is removed, we ſee a large plexus of veſſels, par- 
ticularly Galen's great vein, which go to form the torcular 
herophilli, or fourth ſinus. Under the plexus, before the 
united thalami nervorum opticorum, is a hole on each ſide 
called the anus and the vulva ; the latter goes to the in- 
fundibulum, the former to the aqueduct and third ventri- 
cle. The thalami nervorum opticorum are white exter- 
nally, and grey within. The third ventricle is very ſmall; 
it runs back under the two thalami, between them and 
the medulla oblongata. The prnealis glandula, pineal 
gland, is a little greyiſh body, the ſize of a pea: it lies 
juſt a little before where the tranſverſe and longitudinal 
proceſſes meet, where the veſſels go to form the torcular. 
It is covered by the pia mater, and 1s connected by a 
little bone to each thalam. nerv. opt. Eq 

Numberleſs experiments prove, that the nerves are ne- 
ceſſary to life; and that when the brain, or medulla ſpi- 
nalis, is much injured, life is at an end, or at leaſt health: 
yet no part of the brain oy injured, immediate death 
may enſue from different cauſes, though an injury of the 
medulla oblongata is ſo inſtantly fatal. 

Behind the infundibulum is ſeen, the corpora albican- 
tia, or glandulæ Williſii. 5 

Two glands are ſaid to be in the brain, viz. the ſupe- 
rior or glandula pincalis; and the inferior, or ee 

ituitaria. They have the external appearance of glands, 
3 as to their being ſuch is not certain known. | 

The cerebrum fills all the upper portion of the cavity 
of the cranium, or the portion which lies above the tranſ- 
verſe ſeptum ; each lateral half is divided into three emi- 
nences called lobes, one anterior, one middle, and one 

ſterior. 

The blood- veſſels which ſupply the cerebrum, cerebel- 
lum, and medulla oblongata, come partly from the caro- 
tid, and partly from the vertebral arteries. The veins of 

| | 3M the 


he cerebrum and cerebellum may, in general, be looked 


the nerves are only the continuations of the mucus, which 


theſe coats, and is diſfuſed round every fibre, not only 
upon the part it is carried to, but a conſiderable way | with an intent to attract the humours which ſerve to nou- 


pain in the head leaves him, but a dimneſs of fight re- 
1. ins if he looks long at any object. 


MyRREHIS. 
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on as branches not only of the longitudinal finus of the 
dura mater, and of the two great lateral ſinuſſes, but alſo 
of all the inferior ſinuſſes of this membrane, in all which 
the veins terminate by different trunks. 

Malpighius ſays that the brainisagland; but others who 
have attended to the uſe as well as the ſtructure, &c. of 
it, as anatomiſts, ſay it is not. 

Dr. Shebbcare, in his Theory and Practice of Phyſic, 
ſeems to conſider the brain as a non-electric body, and in- 
timates, that the red globules of blood contain the vital 
heat, which they attract from the earth; that the circu- 
lation carrying the red globules to all parts, the nerves con- 
duct the vital principle therefrom to the brain, where 
meeting with electric, or non-conduCting ſubſtances, ſuch 
as the bones &c. of the full, it is accumulated by the 
brain, and its watery contents, to be in ſtore and readineſs 
to return by the nerves as wanted. 

Dr. Kirkland, in his Diſſertation on the Brain and 
Nerves, denies that the brain is fibrous, and aſſerts, that 


conſtitutes the brain. He intimates, that this mucus is 
ſenſible. He obſerves that, “ if we view the brain within 
the ſkull, juſt before it enters thoſe membranes, which 
form the covering of the nerves, it will appear that the 
inſide of a nerve is not a maſs of fibres ariſing from the 
white part of the brain, but that it 1s a ſmall portion of 
the white part of the brain itſelf, which is not fibrous. 
This being conducted by the dura and pia mater to the 
different parts of the body, it depoſits one, or both of 


round; ſo that each portion of the brain conveyed by its 
own nervous caſe, meeting, form one continued, or con- 
nected ſubſtance, in every part included within the cuti- 


cle, and gives that gloſſy, or gelatinous appearance, which | 


is ſo readily diſtinguiſhed in the muſcular fibres. From 
whence it appears, that the brain is not confined to the 
ſkull, but is expanded in every part of the body, in the 
ſame manner, but much thinner, as the retina 1s expanded 
at the bottom of the eye.“ This ſimple method of con- 
ſidering the brain as a ſenſible mucus or jelly, both frees 
us from much perplexity, which attends all other views 
of it, and alſo has a happy influence in the doctrines 
which depend on this part of our frame. 

Thoſe who are dilordered in their brain, are firſt af- 
fected with a ſtupor, often make water, and have other 
ſymptoms in common with thoſe who have the ſtrangury. 
'Theſe ſymptoms continue eight or nine d..;3, and then, if 
there is a watery or mucous diſcharge from the noſe or 
ears, there is a ſolution of the diſeaſe, and the ſtrangury 
ceaſes. Plenty of white urine comes off from the patient, 
without pain, until the twentieth day ; at which time the 


Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the principal parts of the 
meduilary ſubſtance of the brain in ideots and madmen, 
ſuch as the thalami nervorum opticorum, and medulla 
oblongata, are found entirely changed from a medullary 


to a hard, tough, dark-coloured ſubſtance, ſometimes re- 


ſembling white leather. | 
See Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Win- 
ſtow's Anatomy; Haller's Phyſiology ; Kirkland's Diſſer- 
tation on the Brain and Nerves; allo his Diſſertation on 
the Sympathy of the Nerves. | 
CEREBRUM ELONGATUM. See MEDULLA SPINALIS. 
CEREFOLIUM. See COELIFOLIUM, and CHA&ARE- 
FOLLUM. | 


— —— HISPANICUM. SWEET CICELY. See 


— — — JYLVETRE. WIID CIcELV. See 


CHEAROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE. See alſo ANT RIS-ciput, as well as the firſt. It ſends off three branches be- 


CUS. 


 CEREIBA BRASILIENSIBUS. It is a ſmall tree like | the acceſſorius Williſii. The firſt branch goin up? f 
a willow, guwing in Braſil. When the ſun ſhines, a | and backward becomes cutaneous on the pol 


ſort of ſalt concretes on its leaves, which in the night, or 
when the dew falls, it diſſolves. It is alſo called CE- 
REIBUNA, 


CEREL ZUM. See CERATUM. Alſo the oiL of|to the poſterior fide of the ear. 
wax. Galen ſays, that the cerelæum is thinner than the 


cerate. | | 
CEREUS. The TORCH-THISTLE. Boerhaeve enu- 


account of it in the Memoirs of the Royal Academ 
for 1716; but it is of no conſiderable uſe in medi. 
cine. 

CEREVISIA. | 2 or liquor 

CEREVISIA AMARA, Antiſcorbutica. Y brewed fxg 
any kind of corn. See ALLA. 3 
CERIA, or CERIX. The flat worms bred in the in. F 
teſtines. 5 = 

CERINTHE. Honzty-worT. Boerhaave enume. MY 
rates eight ſpecies. But they are not remarkable for 
their medical properties. See CYNOGLOSSUM, Moxr. 
MAJUS. DES 
CERINTHOIDES, ARGENTEA, Echium. A ſpecics 
of hound's-tonge is thus called. See CYyNnocloggyy 
MARITIMUM. . 
.CERION, unge, a honey-comb. Called alſo Favit. 
It is a kind of Achok, which ſee: but the mouths of its 
perforations are larger, reſembling the cells of a honey- 
comb, whence the name. | 
CERTTUS, or CERRITUs. Drunk with malt liquor, 
The goddeſs Ceres was ſuppoſed to affect people with that 
diſorder which is produced by an exceſs of ſtrong drink, 
whence this name. * | 
CERNUA FLUVIATILIS. See AsPRED0. 
CEROMA & CERONIUM. See CERATUM. 
CEROPISSUS. A plaſter of pitch and wax. Of 
this ſort of plaſter the ancients made their dropaces, It 
was uſual to ſpread it on cloth or leather, and to apply it 
to ſome part of the body, then to pull it off again, and ap- 
ply it afreſh, frequently renewing the application and 
removal of the fame, to induce a redneſs on the part, 


riſh it. To render this plaſter the more efficacious, acri- 
monious powders were added to it. The dropax was alſo 
uſed to make hair fall off, or to pull it off from any part, 

CEROTUM. See CERATUM. | 

CERRTTUS. See CERITUS. 

CERRO. See PHELLODRYS. 

CERRUS. The HOLME-OAK. See /EGYLoPs. 

CERUMENGQAURIS. The wax in the Ears. The 
Latins call it cerea, aurium ſordes, & marmorata aurium. It 
inviſcates and retains inſects, and prevents their hurting 
the membrana tympani. It is bitter and viſcid, conſe- 
quently impregnated with acrid lixivial ſalts, mixed with 
pinguious and oily particles. Theſe principles render its 
qualities very ſimilar to thoſe aſcribed to the bile, with 
which it agrees in many particulars. Its ſeparated from 
the glands in the part of the ear in which it is found. It 
is fluid when firſt diſcharged, but ſoon thickens by 
lying. | | 
? Deafneſs is often occaſioned by the wax hardening on 
the meatus auditorius externus; and from many experi- 
ments it appears, that warm water alone is the beſt means 
of diſſolving it, and ſo of curing this kind of diſorder. 
See Dr. Haygarth's Experiments, inſerted in the Lond. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. | 

CERUSSA. See PLUMBUM. | 

CERUssA ACETATA. See SACCHARUM SATURN 
under PLUMBUM. | 

— — ANTIMONII.. See ANTIMONIUM. 

CERVARIA. See SESELL ZETHIOPICUM: 

CERVARIA NIGRA. See LASERPITIUM VULGATIVS 
& OREOSELINUM. ; | | 

CERVICALES. The nerves which paſs through tit 
vertebræ of the neck are thus called. 

The firſt cervical nerve throws out a ,conſiderabl 
branch to the occiput, it joins the ninth pair from u? 
boos to form the firſt cervical ganglion of the inter 
coſtal. @ 

The ſecond cervical nerve hath a very remarkable 
plexus; it ſends out a very conſiderable nerve to the 0c 


„ — 


hind the ſterno-maſtoideus, where they are entangled *. 


erior parts 
the temporal and parietal bones. The ſecond mu 
ward and a little forward under the ſterno-ma 0 f 
and throws branches to the parotid * to the lo G a 
he third goes 5 
zontally forward to the neck, and there becomes ? by 
neous nerve, which is ſometimes pricked in opening 
external jugular vein. p 


merates thirteen ſpecies; and Mr. Juſſieu gives a long 


'The third cervical nerve goes downwards by a nude; 


5 


: n ak 
towards the ſhoulders, and produces the 
which runs towards the thorax, before the 
W --cior portion of the ſcalenus, between the ſubclavian 
ur and vein, contiguous to the trunk of the par vagum; 
* down before the root of the lungs, follows the peri- 
"il any Ha and branches out in the diaphragm. That on 
. 10 right is ſhorter than that on the left, as the latter goes 
und the apex of the heart. | | 

WW The four inferior pairs, the above to be underſtood as 
urs, are larger than thoſe already named. Their main 
. arg with 3 firſt nerve of the back, paſſes between the 
WE tons of the ſcalenus over the firſt rib, into the axilla, 
bere they produce fix trunks, which go to the upper ex- 
emities. In their way thither they detach branches to 
l the arteries. f | 

W The firſt of theſe fix branches is the humeral, which 
bos the courſe of the artery of that name, round the 
ead of the os humeri. 

W The ſecond is the cutarcus, cutaneous nerve, which runs 
oon the inſide of the arm, and goes into the fore-arm, 
a where we prick in opening the baſilic vein, and is 
Wen wounded. 

W The third is called the muſculo-cutaneus, and is larger. 
W: riſes pretty high, and throws branches into the cora- 
Wo-brachizus, through which the trunk paſſes obliquely 
is then covered by the biceps, and paſſing through be- 
een the brachizus and biceps, it ſends off ſeveral 
anches, and lies on the outſide of the tendon of the laſt 
Wnentioned muſcle, where we commonly bleed in the me- 
in cephalic vein. | | | 
= The fourth is called cbitalis, vel ulnaris, the ulnar 
„e; it follows the courſe of the artery, but paſſes gra- 
Wally backwards, and gets behind the inner condyle of 
e. eos humeri, betwixt which, and the olecranon, it 
eis to the fore-arm. A little above the carpus it di- 
es into an anterior and poſterior branch which goes to 
e palm, the back of the hand, and ip | 
he fifch branch called medianus, the median nerve, 
Wpaſes down contiguous to the brachial artery, and accom- 
Wpanying the veſſel, goes to the fore-arm, and to the palm 
f the hand, thence to the thumb and fingers. | 

W The fixth branch, called the radial nerve, paſſes down 
e inſide of the arm, and then backwards between the 
rachiæus externus, and the ſhort heads of the biceps ex- 


Woof filaments 
phrenic nerve, 


runs down, and at the head of the radius it gives off a 
Putaneous branch, which goes to the thumb and fingers 
Wn the back of the hand, whilſt the main trunk paſſes 
und the head of the radius through the ſupinator radii 
Wrcvis, and goes betwixt the radius and ulna, to be loſt 
Wn the extenfor digitorum communis, and the muſcles of 
Wie carpus and thumb. 5 
CERVICALES ARTERIZE. 
NECK, 
The cervical artery riſes from the ſubclavian on its up- 
er ide, and is preſently afterwards divided into two, 
Which ſometimes come out ſeparately, and at others by a 
mall common trunk; the anterior one goes to the ante- 
or muſcles which move the neck and head; the poſterior 
Wo the ſcalenus trapezius, &c.. | 
e anterior cervicalis, running behind the carotid of 
Pe ſame fide, is diſtributed to the muſculus coracohyoi- 
£xU5, maſtoidicus, cutaneus, ſterno-hyoidzus, and ſterno- 
Pyrodzus, to the jugular gland, and aſpera arteria ; 
me muſcles of the pharynx, bronchia, œſophagus, and 
© the anterior muſcles which move the neck and head, 
3 has been obſerved to ſend out the intercoſtalis 
one poſterior cervicalis ariſes ſometimes a little after 
Bb 5 ralis, and ſometimes from that artery. It paſſes 
=> : Sandee apophyſis of the laſt vertebra of the 
* KF nd from thence runs up backward, in a winding 
= 8 vertebral muſcles of the neck, and then re- 
Irendin 5 ſame manner. It communicates with a de- 
ef the 8 wer of the occipital artery, and with another 
Namen 1 — about the ſecond vertebra. It is diſ- 
"Rau o tne muſculi ſcaleni, angularis ſcapulz, and 
men: and to the jugular glands and integu- 


ts, 

'The CERVICAL VEINS. They 
4,7 $5 external jugular veins, or 
they ſpread in the vertebral muſ- 


The ARTERIES of the 


| VeNnz. 
ae branches from the 


T 
om the vertebral veins 
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Wternus attended by the artery. When it hath got round 


ww 


cles of the neck, and communicate with the humeralis & 
occipitalis. | 

CERVICALIS. Belonging to the neck. The arte- 
ries and veins of the neck have this epithet. 

DESCENDENS. wu SACRO LUMBARIS AC- 

— —  DoRs1. CESSORIUS, | 

CERVICARIA. BELL-FLOWER, or CAMPANULA. 

The flower conſiſts of one leaf ſhaped like a bell ; be- 
fore it is blown it is of a pentagonal figure, and, when 
fully opened, it is cut into five ſegments at the top. The 
ſummit of the pedicle is expanded into an ovary, whoſe 
apex is crowned with a monophyllous quinquihd calyx, 
divided into five long ſegments. The ſeed-veſlel is for 
the moſt part divided into three cells, each having a hole 
at the bottom, by which the ſeed is emitted. 

Boerhaave enumerates thirty-four ſpecies, but they 
poſſeſs no conſiderable medical virtue. The moſt com- 
mon of them are the | 

Campanula eſculenta, rapunculus, campanula flore cœ— 
ruleo, rapuntium parvum, SMALL Or GARDEN-RAMPION. 
The roots are uſed in ſallads. : 

Medium, campanula foliis profunde inciſis fructu dure, 
viola Mariana pefegrind. Syrian BELL-FLOWER, 
Trachelium, called alſo campanula vulgarior major. 
GREAT THROAT-WORT, and CANTERBURY-BELLS, 
The root is very moderately aſtringent. | 
CERVICARIA ALBA. See LASERPITIUM VULGARIUS. 
CERVICULA SPIRTTUS. Rulandus ſays it is the 
ſpirit of the bone of a ſtag's heart. | 

CERNI SPINA. See RHAMNus. 

CERVIX, alſo Collum. The NECK. It is that part 
of the body ſituated betwixt the head and the breaſt. 
But it is applied figuratively to other parts: thus there is 
the neck of the bladder, and the neck of the uterus; alſo 
cervix of a bone, which is when the proceſs ſtands out 
in a roundiſh ball, the round part is called caput, and the 
narrow part betwixt it and the reſt of the bone is called 
cervix, | | | * 

The neck is divided into the anterior part or throat, and 
the poſterior or nape. 

It contains the /arynx, a part of the trachea arteria, 
the pharynx, part of the a phagus, the muſculi cutanei, 
ſterno-maſtoidæ i, ſterno-hyodæi, hyothyroides, coraco hyoi- 
dei, ſplenius, complexus, the muſculi vertebrales, which 
lie upon the firſt ſeven vertebræ, and a portion of the 
medula ſpinalis. | 

The arteries which go to the neck, are the arteriæ 
carotides externæ, & internæ, vertebrales, & cervicales. 
The veins are, the venæ jugulares externæ & internæ, 
cervicales & vertebrales. The nerves are, the portio 
dura of the auditory nerves, the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth pair, the ſeven cervical pairs, and the nervi ſym- 
pathetici maximi. | 

Among other diſorders to which the nech is ſubject, 

a Ka He "res of it to one fide is of the number. Tul- 
pius calls this contraction caput obſtipium; he hath re- 
moved this diſorder in thoſe who were twenty years of 
age, or more, and were born with it. Meekren and 
Roonhuyſen have had the ſame ſucceſs. _ 
This diſorder is uſually deſcribed under the title of 
the wry-neck. It proceeds from various cauſes, as burns, 
a ſtricture in the ſkin, a relaxation of ſome of the muſ- 
cles in the neck, or a contraction of them; but for the 
moſt part the cauſe is a contraction of the maſtoid or 
ſterno-maſtoid muſcle only. N 1 

When a paralyſis is the cauſe, it is incurable; if it is 
produced by a defluxion of humours, og the part 
is often of uſe; if the ſkin is contracted by a burn, rub 
it with emollients, and apply warm fomentations, and if 
theſe fail, make two or three inciſions tranſverſely 
through the ſkin where it is contracted. If the cauſe is 
from ſeveral muſcles being contracted, no method of re- 
lief is yet known; but if there is a contraction of the 
maſtoid-muſole only, or as called by ſome the ſterno- 
maſtoid-muſcle, the cure is effected by dividing it. 

In order to form this operation, Mr. Sharpe directs 
in his Treatiſe of Operations, © to make a tranſverſe in- 
cifion through the ſkin and fat, ſomething broader than 
the muſcle, and not above half an inch from the clavicle; 
then paſſing the probed razor with care underneath the 
muſcle, draw it out and cut the muſcle. After the in- 


ciſion is made, the wound is to be filled with dry lungs 
an 
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und always dreſſed ſo as to prevent the extremities of the 
muſcle from re- uniting; to which end of are to be fe- 
parated from each other as much as poſſible, by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of a ſupporting bandage for the head during the 
whole time of the cure, which will generally be about 
a month.“ | 

Mr. Potts dlrects to cut through as near the middle as 
may be, taking care not to wound the carotid artery, nor 
the jugular vein. Dr. Hunter prefers making the inci- 
ſion near the ſternum ; he ſays, that at the lower part of 
the muſcle it is beſt to perform this operation, becauſe 
there the cellular membrane is not in any great proportion. 
Mr. Sheldon adviſes, when the ſterno-maſtoid muſcle 1s 
to be cut, not to uſe the razor above named, for thereby 
danger attends, from cutting the carotid artery, the jugular 
vein, and the eighth pair of nerves. He adviſes to uſe an 
incifion knife, to cut gently in a tranſverſe direction; 
then the fibres will fly from the edge of the knife, and 
with a moderate attention, the dangers juit mentioned 
will be avoided. See Bells Surgery, vol. iv. p. 366. 
White's Surgery, p- 387. | Os 

Wounds in the neck. See VULNUS. 


deer. | 

Their fleſh, until they are three years old, is excellent. 
The bone of the /tag*s heart is but the tendons of the 
raufcles of its heart hardened. This bone, as it is called, 
ſhould be very white. | | | 

Balls are formed in their ſtomachs from the' hairs 
which they ſwallow. when licking themſelves. Theſe 
balls are called elaphopila. Sec /EGAGROPILA. 

The tears of a ſug are the ſordes collected in the 
inner angles of the eyes, reſembling wax. This mat- 
ter hath many virtues attributed to it; three or four 
grains are a doſe. j 5 

CERvus MINoR AMERICAN US BEZOARTICUS. The 
deer which affords the Weſt Indian bezoar. | 

—  ODpoRATUs. See Moschus.  PLATYCERoS. 
The FALLOW-DEER. See DAMA. —— RANGIFER. 
The REIN-DEER, called by ſome authors tarandus, and 
machlis. It is an animal very common in all the nor- 
thern nations, of the ſhape of a /ag, but its body is 
thicker, and its whole make much more robuſt, and 
ſtrong. Itis of prodigious uſe as a beaſt of carriage, to 
the Laplanders, and almoſt all the other nations far 
north. SCHEFFER alledges from ToRNx us, that though 
a cloven -footed animal, and plainly of the deer kind, it 
does not chew its cud : this, however is wholly diſbeliev- 
ed by the more accurate naturaliſts. Its horns and 
hoofs have been ſaid to be of uſe in ſpaſmodic affections. 

CERVUs VoLANS. A ſort of beetle ſo called. See 
SCARABAUS. | | | 
. VINUM. Wine impregnated with 

tony. 
| CESTRUM. BETONY. 

CETACEUS. CETAceous. Thoſe fiſhes are thus 
called which are very large, bring forth a perfect animal 
inſtead of ſpawn. Or which, like viviparous animals, 
reſpire by means of lungs, generate, conceive, bring 
forth young, and nouriſh them with milk. 

CETE. 'The SPERMACETI WHALE. 

_ CETERACH. See AsPLENIUM. | 

CETUS. The WHALE. The are many kinds of this 
fiſh, but the two principal are the Greenland whale, and 
the ſpermaceti whale ;—alfſo called bal/zna vulgaris, balz- 
na major, muſculus, myſticetus. The GREENLAND, or 
BLACK WHALE. fs 

It is from the upper jaw that whale-bone is taken, 
and from no other part of this fiſh. Beſides this bone, 


Its only produce is its oil, called train-oil, uſed for burn- 


ing in lamps, but of no conſequence, in medicine. In 


Paris they have two ſorts of whale oil ; the beſt is called them, and diſſect the tumor clearly out, or touch tie 


huile de grande baye, it is made from the blubber immedi- 
ately after it is taken out of the whale, whence the French 


oils are not of ſo offenſive a ſmell as thoſe from Holland, 


which are melted down, &c. after their arrival there. 
CETE ADMIRABILE, alſo called cachalot, balena ma- 
erocephala, & c. trompa, byaris, cete, occa; the ſpermaceti 
whale. This ſpecies does not afford any whale-bone ; 
but inſtead of that, it hath teeth, which are ivory. From 
its body it yields a finer oil than that from the Greenland 
ſpecies; and it alſo affords sPxRMAceTI, which ſee. 


reckoned the ſtrongeſt of the vegetable cauſtien. Mons 


CERVUS. The src, HART, or male of the red 


I 


F 
This matter is lodged in an oily [tate in the head g th 
fiſh, and ſeems to be its brain. 
CEVADILLA, called alſo ſcbadilla, ſabadill; al 
cum Americanum, hordeum cauſticum, canis interſeety 5 
INDIAN CAUSTIC-BARLEY. It is the ſeed-veſſeſ of ** 
can plant, its form and ſtructure a barley-ear, but wil 
ſmaller ſeeds, not above the ſize of linſeed. I e 2 
des ſays, that for deſtroying vermin, and as a cor. 
for ſome kinds of ulcers, they are as effectual a8 che; 
tual cautery, if a little of the ſeed is powdered and 155 
led on the part. Dale ſays, it is the capſula of th. 10 
that is uſed. b 
CEVIL. This is a term of Paracelſus, deng;, 
certain indurated ſubſtance in the earth, fimilar oY 
calculus in the human ſpecies, and is a remedy ap 7 
priated for the ſtone. It is alſo called Lupus Henn 
II, which ſee. | ; 
CHAA. A Chineſe name for TEA. 
CHAB. An abbreviation of Dominicus Chab 
M. D. Stirpium Icones & Sciagraphia, 1677. 
CHACARILLA. See THOURIS CORTEX, 
CHACRIL. A name which the French give to 
thuris cortex. | 
CHAREFOLIUM. See CHEAROPHYLLUM, 
CHAROPHYLLO. See PERCEPIER. 
CH/AZROPHYLLUM, called alſo cerefoliun, Pity, 
dium, cherefolium, chærophyllon, cherefolium ; coyny 
CHERVIL, It is the ſcandiæ cerefolium, Linn. It is 2 
umbelliferous plant, with winged leaves like thoſe a 
parſley, producing ſmooth longiſh ſeeds, ſhaped lien 
bird's beak; a native of the ſouthern parts of Euro, | 
ſown annually in our gardens, and lightly aroma, 
aperient, and diuretic, differing not from parſley in i 
medical virtues. Diſtilled with water, it affords a fl 
quantity of eſſential oil. The name alſo of ſome ſpec 
of myrrhis. 


5 


c 


SYLVESTRE PERENNE cicuræ fol, C. 
cutaria, cicutaria alba, cerefolium ſylveſtre, myrrhis fu 
tris, WILD CICELY COW-WEED. The roots are poi 
ous, cauſing difficulty of breathing, torpors, and nut. 
neſs. The root reſembles parſnips, and are called byte 
country people MADNIPs. The plant above ground rele 
bles hemlock. „ | 

Botaniſts enumerate four ſpecies. Raii Hiſt. 

CH AROPHYLLUM SYLVESTRE. See ANTRISCIS, 

CHAIARXAMBAR. See CAssIA FISTULARIS, 

CHAITA. Properly the name of quadrupeds; bt 
Rufus Epheſius expreſſes by it the hair of the hind- hen 

CHALANDRA. See CALANDRA. 

CHALAPA. See JALAPA. | 

CHALASIS, from xa, to relax. RELAXATION. 

CHALASTICA MEDICAMEN'TA. RELAXING MF | 
DICINES. 

CHALAZA. I from xdata, a hail-ſtone, ot chr 

CHALAZIUM. I lazion, —called alſo lee. A 
HAIL-STONE. Some call them grandines. This name 
is given to a white knotty kind of ſtring at each end ofu 
egg, formed of a plexus of the fibres of the membrane 
whereby the yolk and the white are connected togelbe- 
called aquatum. ew 

It is a ſpecies of the hordeolum. STYE, SIA, 
STIFHE, is a moveable ſcirrhous tumor on the main 
of the eye-lid, reſembling a hail-ſtone whence its nale 
It is white, hard, and encyſted; and differs from 
crithe, another ſpecies, only in being moveable. It co 
tinues long, and proceeds flowly. Sometimes it m“ 
diſperſed with the ung. cœrul. fort. and with a few doſe 
of calomel, of one grain each. In weakly habits the 
may be accompanied with bark and ſteel. If they fal * 
relieve, make an inciſion through the ſkin which co 


over them with cauſtic, then either preſs the tum " 
or touch it until the whole is waſted. See St, Pe 
the Diſorders of the Eye. Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. Þ: * y 
Noſ. Meth. Ocul. of Dr. Wallis, p. 4 
CHALBANE. GALBANUM. 0 
CHALCANTHUM. VITRIOL. See ATRAMENTS 
SUTORIUM. 5 | zei 
CHALCEDONIUS, is the name of a medics 
which Galen directs to be uſed in diſorders of the ca 
CHALCEION. A ſpecies of pimpinella. CHA 
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ny 
bY CHALINOS: This word is ſometiines uſed to expreſs 
4 | guous to the angles of the mouth: 


3 | from iron, fee FERRUM. Steel | har. 
| iron, according to the management of the artiſt; and, 


ſe 
nining copper and iron, of a copperiſh colour. Dr. 
7 ſuccedaneum is the 
A which is the reſiduum of what is put together for diſtil- 
4 ſing the oil of vitriol. 
W redneſs. 


urſus. 


above common iron. See Neumann's Chemical Works, 


. nagna, and chama glyrimeris. They are found in the 
2s our common coc#le, and other ſhell-fiſh. 

. elder. DWARF-ELDER, or DANEWORT. See EBu- 
5 "CHAM EBALANO. Woop-PEAs. See ORoBus. 
| E | of lathyrus. | | 


1 CHAMEZXBUXUS. A ſpecies of polygala: 


See CArRITOLIU. 


kIE. A ſpecies of Lonicera. 


Ten. 


| lates fifty ſpecies or more. 


lt is vulnerary, and makes a good gargariſm in diſeaſes | 
| Of the throat. 


native of Braſil, and is called cham. pavonis Braſiliana 
dlliqua ſingulari; and another ſpecies growing in Cura- 


multiplici: but they are not known to poſſeſs any medical 


| 1t'1s the ſame as chamædrys. 


cula calamandri 


| plant, with ſq 


CHA 


CHALCIDICA LACERTA. * 


u AL.CITIS, from x ann, braſs. | 
4 kind is ſaid to be a vitriolic mineral, con- 


The ſerpent called 


— 


Alſton aſſerts it to be one of the deſiderata, and that its 


CHALCITI officinarum. See CoLcornanr VITRIOLI, 


Or, it is green vitriol calcined to 
CHALCOIDEUM, Os. The os cuneiforme of the 


CHALCOS. BRass. | 

CHALCUTE. BURNT BRASS. s. 
CHALICRATON. WINE and WATER. From Ka- 
an old word that imports pure wine, and xeparuyut, 


that part of the cheeks; which, on each ſide; is conti- 


CHALYBS. STEEL. As a medicine it differs not 
Steel 1s ſofter or harder than 


when ſofter, ys be more eaſily prepared for ſome me- 
dical purpoſes, but otherwiſe contains no ny 


the Dictionary of Chemiſtry. 
CralyBs TARTARIZATUS, i. e. Mars ſolubilis; 


FERRUM. 

CHALYBEAT AM 1 See AQUA; 

CHALYBIS RUBIGO. See FER RUM. 

CHALYBIS SAL. See SAL MARTIS, FLEE: | 
CHAMA. BASTARD COCKLE, called alſo glycimeri- 


Bee 


Mediterranean ſea, and are of the ſame nature and uſe 


CHAMAACTE, from x apa upon the ground, axtn, 


CHAMEBALANUS LEGUMINOSA. A ſpecies 
CHAM. EBATOS. Dzwrrrky. 


CHAMACEDRYS. See ABROTANUM FOEMINUM. 
CHAMACERASUS. UPRIGHT HONEYSUCKLE. 


CHAMEZACERASUS, i. e. Xyloſteurn, FLY HONEYSUC- 


CHAMACISSUS: Grounp-vy. 
CHAMACISTUS, called alſo helianthemum, panax 


chironium, conſolida aurea cordi, conſolida aurea, chamæ- 
ciltus vulgaris flore luteo; helianth. flore luteo: dwarf 
ciltus, LITTLE or DWARF SUN-FLOWER. Miller enume- 


CHAMACLEMA. GRoUND-IvyY: 


CHAMACRISTA, The name of a plant which is 2 


cao which is called cham. pavonis Americana filiqua 


virtue. 


\ CHAMECYPARISSUS. See ABROTANUM FOE- 


CHAMADAPHNE. 
REOLA MAS. 


a CHAMZDROPS. In Paulus Zgineta and Oribaſius, 


SPURGE LAUREL: Sce LAU- 


CHAMADRYS. GermManDre. 
lg. $4 na, triſſago, chamæd. minor, repens cham. 
Chen ALL GERMANDER, and ENGLISH TREACLE. It is 
erenatis Ke 2 or teucrium foliis ovatis inciſo 
4 — 80 atis, floribus ſubverti cillatis ternis, cauli- 
Boer deg: entibus, Linn. CREEPING GERMANDER. 
Th 5 mentions ſeven ſpecies of chamædiys. 

e imall germander is 2 ſmall, creeping, ſhrubby 


d | 
gy 8 iddle to the extremity, like thoſe of the oak- 
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See HEtDeRa| 


Alfo called quer- 


uare ſtalks, ſmall, ſtiff, oval leaves, notch- | 


CHA 


ers, ſet thick together, wanting the upper-lip. It grows 
wild in France, Germany, and Switzerland. It is ſome- 
times found wild in England, but is generally raiſed by 
culture in gardens. It flowers in June and July. 

The leaves and tops are bitter and aromatic, but by 


no means conſiderable. They loſe a little by drying; 


they are mildly aperient and cotroborant. In uterine 


diſorders, and rheumatic complaints, they are moſt. 


eſteemed. The beſt time for gathering this herb is when 
the ſeeds are formed, and then the tops are preſerable to 
the leaves. When dry, the doſe is from 7 fs. to 3 j. 
Either water or ſpirit will extract their virtue, but wa- 
ter takes up more of the bitter matter. | : 
It is an ingredient of the noted powder, which goes 
by the name of the duke of Portland's. 
Pulvis ad Rheumatiſmum vel de Morbis Arthriticis Ducis 
Portlandii. The DukE of PoRTLAND's PowpkR for 


the Gout or the Rheumatiſm: 


Take of the roots of round birthwort and gentian, 
the tops and leaves of ſmall germander, leſſer centaury, 
and ground-pine, of each equal parts; powder them all 
together. Of this powder a dram muſt be taken, in 
any convenient liquor, every morning faſting, for three 
months; then two ſcruples for three months; and, after 
that, half a dram for ſix months; and to conclude the 
proceſs, half a dram every other day for a year. Aetius 
calls a powder ſimilar to this, antidotos ex duobus centau- 
ree generibus: | 


Dr. Cadogan obſerves, that by keeping up a degree 
of fever, the gout is prevented from fixing on any part 
by the above uſe of this powder. Experience in general 
hath tended to leſſen the credit of this compoſition, 
which hath little more than its antiquity to ſupport the 
character that it was lately pnffed off with. It differs 
but little from the diacentaureon of Cœlius Aurelianus, 
the pulvis principis Mirandolz, and others, of which an 
account is given in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. 
vi. p. 126, &c. where alſo the orlgin of the duke of 
Portland's powder is traced, and ſhewn to be but a va- 
riety of the many powders which the ancients uſed un- 
der the following names, viz. antidotos ex duobus cen- 
taurex of Aetius, amarant. grammatici ad podagrizos, 
climax, vel ſcala ſacra, &c. For that called 
CHAMADRYS ALPINA FLORE FRAGARIZ ALBOs 
MounTaiN AYENS. | 
— — INCANA MARITIMA, &c. See MarRUM 
SYRIACUM. | & 
— — II ſeu Montana. Mouxr ATN AvENs. 
— — FRUTESCENSs. See 'TEUCRIUM. 
— —  FRUTICOSA SYLVESTRIS MELISSZ FOLIO. 
See SALVIA. 
— — PALUSTRIS ALLIUM REDOLENS. 
$CORDIUM. 1” 
— — SPURIA ANGUSTIFOLI0. See VERONI- 
— — LATIFOLIA. 1 CA. 
CHAMÆRDRYS. A name of a ſpecies of caryophyllata. 
CHAMZEIRIS. ' A name of ſeveral ſpecies of iris. 
CHAMAFFEA. A ſpecies of ſalix. 
CHAM AL AA. WIDOow- WIL. A ſhrub with leaves 
CHAMEL FA. like the olive- tree. The juice is 
a powerful hydragogue and cathartic, but much milder 
than mezereon: If it is applied to the pubes and abdo- 
men of dropſical patients, no medicine is more effectual 
in promoting urine. It is alſo a name of the mezereon. 
See LAUREOLA FOEMINA. 
| CHAMALARIX. A plant mentioned by Ray. Ik 
grows on the Cape of Good Hope. „„ 
CHAMALEAGNUS. See ELEaGnus GALE, and 
MvRTUs BRABANTICA. 1 N 
CHAMAELEMA. See HEDERA TERRESTRIS. 
CHAMAZLEO ALBUS, &c. See Carduvs PIN EA. 
CHAMALEON. The CHAMELEON. An animal ſo 
called. 3 24 | 
CHAMALEON ALB. The low CARLINE THISTLE. See 
CARLINA. | 
— NIRUM. 
Called alſo 
&c. | 
— — SALMANTICENsS1s. A ſpetics of thiſtle, 
— — VYVERUM. See CNICUs. 


| CHAMAELINUM. See Linux CATHARTICUM. 


See 


BLACK CHAM ZLEON THISTLE. 
marantha of Dioſcorides, carthamus aculzatusy 


n pairs at the joints, and purpliſh labiated flow- 
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manner have the College 
ed the extract of brGm-tpps, gentian, black 
liquorice, rue, and ſavine to be made. But if 
of this flower is acquired from ſpirituous tincture, i 
retains much of their flavour, as well as their bitt 
Lewis's and Cullen's Mat. Med. 


CHAMALINUM VULGARE. So Tourneſort calls che 
tnawel folio aſſines glabro floſculis plurimis. ; 
CHAMAZALION. A name of many ſpecies of thiſtles. 
CHAM/AELUTE. See Tuss1LAaGo. | 
| CHAMAMALUS. A kind of dwarf- apple. Gerard 
calls it the PARADISE APPLE. | 
CHAMAMELUM. CamomiLE. Galen calls it 
Euanthemon. a 
The root is fibrous, the calyx ſquamous, and expand- 
ed with a manifold ſeries of leaves. The flower is gene- 
rally radiated, ſeldom naked, with radiated petals, for 
the moſt part white, with a yellow diſk ; the leaves are 
finely indented ; in other things it reſembles the bellis. 
Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies, of which the 
following are the moſt common. | 
CHAM AMELUM nobile, called alſo cham. Romanum, 
chamomilla, leucanthemum odoratius, vel odoratiſſimum 
repens, COMMON, Or CREEPING, or ROMAN, or TRAIL- 
ING PERENNIAL CAMOMILE. It is found wild in moiſt 
paſture ground in many parts of England, but is commonly 
cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June, and ſo on 
through the ſummer; and the ſeeds come to perfection at 
the time of flowering. 'The leaves and-flowers have. a 
ſtrong ungrateful ſmell, and bitter taſte. The flowers 
are more aromatic and bitter than the leaves and the 
ſtalks; the yellow diſk is by far the ſtrongeſt part. 'The 
ſmell and taſte are both improved by careful drying. 
Theſe flowers loſe very little by long keeping. 
The flowers only are uſed internally; they are bitter, 
carminative, anodyne, antiſpaſmodic; of particular uſe 
in colics of the cold and flatulent kind; in nephritic, 
hyſteric, hypochondriac, and other ſpaſmodic diſorders ; 
the pains of child-bed women are much relieved by fte- 
quent draughts of a warm infuſion of them; they pro- 
mote the uterine diſcharges. They are almoſt a ſpecific 
in agues, by giving from half a dram of the powder dur- 
ing the intermiſſion; but as this ny is apt to run off 
| by the bowels, it is beſt given, therefore, joined to an 
' opiate or aſtringent; but it is more effectual. The ca- 
momile by moving the bowels makes it uſeful in flatulent 
and ſpaſmodic colics, and alſo in the dyſentery ; but in 
diarrhcea, it has been found hurtful. In intermitting fe- 
vers of the low and irregular kind, eſpecially when they 
border too much on continual fevers to admit of the 
bark, in this caſe the camomile is aſſiſted by a mixture of 
fixed alkaline ſalts, and other corroborating medicines. 
The doſe may be from gr. x. to 3i. of the dry powder. 
Of the freſh juice from the whole herb, the doſe may be 
from one to fix ounces, which, if taken juſt before the 
paroxyſm of agues, is effectual in a few doſes. This 
Juice is peculiarly uſeful againſt a ſtrangury, in aſthmas, 
jaundice, and dropſies. | 
Camomile flowers give out their virtue to water and 
to ſpirit; the dry flowers make a more agreeable infuſion 


than the freſh ones, or newly dried; and the moſt grate- | 


ful is when' cold water only 1s uſed. Diſtilled with wa- 
ter, they impregnate it ſtrongly ; and, from a large quan- 
tity of flowers, a ſmall quantity of effential oil may be 
thus obtained. This oil is of a yellowiſh colour, and 
poſſeſſeth all the virtues of the flowers in an eminent 
degree. = | | 
Da this herb is diſcutient and antiſeptic; but 
the flowers poſſeſs the greateſt degree of theſe qualities. 
Dr. Pringle ſays that their antiſeptic power is 120 times 
greater than that of ſea- ſalt. | 
A green oll is prepared from the herb, whilſt it is freſh, 

in April and May at fartheſt, by boiling it with olive oil 


until the leaves are almoſt criſp : but as boiling diſſipates 
all the beſt part of the herb, the propereſt method is to | 


ſteep the flowers cold in the oil, and to ſtrain it off as it 
is wanted. IH | HON 


 Extraflum Chamæmeli. EXTRACT of CAMOMILE. 


| Boll the flowers in diſtilled water, then preſs out the 
decoction, ſtrain it, and ſet it by until the fæces have 
ſubſided, then re-boil it in a water-bath ſaturated with 
ſea-ſalt, to a conſiſtence proper for making pills, Lond. 
Pharm. 1788. this is remarkably antiſeptic, according to 
the experiments of fir John Pringle, and in doſes of one 
or two ſcruples either given by itſelf, or added to other 
remedies proves el beneſicial in flatulency, indigeſ- 


Dioſcorides, anthemis, chamomilla; COMMON WILD, o 


the CORN CAMOMILE. It is upright, .annual, and grows 
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CHAMEAMELUM VULGARE, called alſo leucanthemun 
DOG's CAMOMILE. It is the anthemis arvenſis, Ling 


wild in corn-fhelds. In France, and other countries on 
the continent, theſe are uſed indiſcriminately with the 
other ſpecies, but they are weaker and more diſa 
The oil obtained from this ſpecies by diſtillation is of 
fine blue colour, but the air — changes it to a yelloy, 
— FLORE PLENO, called alſo cham. 
flore, multiplici, cham. Anglicum flore multiplici. chan, 
repenſ. cham. Romanum, and DOUBLE CAMOMILE, The 
Anthems nobillis, Linn. They are produced by culture, 
They differ in their flowers from the Roman camm; 
above deſcribed, in being double; or having ſeveral row 
of the white petals and the thick diſk proportionably 
ſmaller. _ | 
The ſingle and the double flowered ſorts are often uſel 
indiſcriminately ; their leaves differ very little; but the 
flowers, as their aCtive parts, are confined to the yellow 
diſk, and as the ſingle have larger diſks than the double, 
and when very double have ſcarce any diſk, the ſingle 
mult be allowed to be ſtronger ; but they cauſe an unexfs 
neſs in the ſtomachs of ſome people, which the double 
does not, whence more generally uſed. 
The ſingle ſort affords moſt oil. 
| CHAMAMELUM FETIDUM, called alſo cotula feli 
chamemelum fætidum, STINKING CAMOMILE, MAITHz, 
and MAy-wEED. It is annual, growing in wal 
grounds and amongſt corn. It is more upright than the 
other ſpecies ; its leaves are finer, and flowers thicker 
together. 5 | | 
n its qualities it differs greatly from the three preced- 
ing. Its ſmell is Kforce; its flowers are almoſt in. 
ſipid, but the leaves have a ſtrong acrid bitter taſte, 
It has been eſteemed ſtrongly ſudorific. Dr. Brovn 
Langriſh gives an account of a decoction of this, recon» 
mended by a gypſey, throwing a perſon affected with 1 
1 into a profuſe ſweat, and curing him of the 
iſeaſe. : 


enſe. | 
| ——— CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
GERMANICUM. 15 
| CHAMAMESPILUS. It is the aria, a ſpecies of 
wild SERVICE=TREE. 

CHAM &MESPILUs GESNERI. See Meſpilus folio ſub 
rotundo fructu rubro. | 
CHAM ZMORUS, called alſo chame-rubus felis te 
bes Auglica, rubus paluſtris humilis, vaccinia nubis vulgh 
Cambro- Britannica, Lancaſtrenſe vaccinium nubis, rubus 
| Alpinus humilis Anglicus, rubus Alpinus 77 ribis, rubo 
Idzo minori affinis, CLOUD-BERRY, and KNOT-BERRY: 

It is a ſhrub which grows on boggy mountains in Eng 
land and other northern countries; the leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the mallow or of the currant-tree; the fruit 5 
like the raſberry, when ripe it is ſweet, tart, and of: 
yellowiſh red. x ripens in July and Auguſt. This fruit 
when ripe, if boiled, without any addition, to the com 
ſiſtence of a pulp, will keep well if cloſely covered in 
pots; and as an antiſcorbutic far excels the ſcuryy- grab 
and other vegetables of its tribe in common uſe. 

The chamemorus Norwegiæ is only another ip 
the ſame plant. Raii Hiſt. 

CHAM/ENERION. A name for ſeveral 
lyſimachia. | AE 

CHAMZAPEUCE, i. e. Chamæpuce of Dioſcorides 
alſo a name of the 8TINKING GROUND-PINE. See C 


CAaNARIENSE. The leucanthemum Canati- 


See BUPTHALMUN | 


ecies ol 


ſpecies of 


; 


\ 


'PHORATA, | | one 
CHAMAPITUINUM VINUM. It is wine inwhic 
the bruiſed green leaves of the chamæpitys have been a? 


fuſed. | 
CHAMAPITYS, alſo called abiga, ibiga, jug", 
arthritica, chamæpitys lutea vulgaris five folio tt" 1 
cham. vulgaris, iva moſchata, cham. mas. Dioſcor 
ſays that it was called Holocyron in Pontus, IJonia in Athen 


* 


tion, and pains of the ſtomach and bowels. In the ſame 


and fideritis in Eubœa. CON N GRouND-PINE. 1" 
2 


| "um chameepitys, or teucrium foliis trifidis lineart- 
— err 5, floribus ſeſſilibus lateralibus ſolitariis luteis, 


| Fuſo. Linn. 
_ aff _ airy creeping plant with ſquare ſtalks, 


WIE leaves, cut deeply into three narrow feg- 
| vine 2 at the fila, pad yellow labiated flow- 
1 _ pedicles, and wanting the upper lip. It is an- 
i we rows wild in ſandy and chalky grounds in ſome 
4 aue. 4 England; flowers in July and Auguſt, and has 
a long ſlender fibrous root. | 

The leaves are moderately bitter, of a reſinous but not 
© aiſagreeable ſmell, ap roaching in this reſpect, as in their 
external form, to thoſe of the pine-tree. They are ape- 
bent. and corroborate the nervous ſyſtem ; are commend- 
I ed in palſies, rheumatiſms, gout, and uterine obſtructions; 
nue very attenuating and diuretic, and in general of Gmi- 
nr virtues with the chamædrys. | 

A They give out their virtue to water, but ſomewhat more 
E fully to pirit: on diſtillation with water a very ſmall por- 
WE ;;on of eſſential oil is obtained, reſembling in ſome degree 
chat from turpentine. But an infuſion of the dried herb 
in white wine is the beſt preparation. The dried leaves 
may be taken to a dram for a doſe. 
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 CHAMAPLION. A name in Oribaſius for the 
WE FxvsMUM, which ſee. | | 
 CHAMERAPHANUM. So Paulus gineta calls 
WE the upper part of the root apium. | | | 

== CHAM .AZRIPHES. The DWARF PALM-TREE.—— 
WE palma humilis dactyliſera, &c. See PALMA MINOR. 
CHAM Z#RODODENDRON. See ZAEGOLETHRON. 
3 © Species of PALM-TREE. 

= CHAMARUBUS. The DEw-BERRY, alſo the 
BE cLouD or KNOT-BERRY. See CHAMEMORUS, | 
EY CHAMASPARTIUM, i. e. GENISTELLA. See GE- 
WE niTA TINTI. | 

= CHAMASYCE. TiME-SPURGE. See PEPLION. 
CHAMBAR. See MAGNESIA. 

CHAMBROCH. 'TREFoIL. 

= CHAMELAA. See CHAMEALEZA, 

= CHAMOIS. See CAPRA ALPINA. 
= CHAMOMILLA. 'CAMOMILE. 
BY LUM. 

= CHAMPACAM. A large tall tree in the Eaſt Indies, 
which bears fragrant flowers twice a year, and not fruit 
We until it is advanced in age. Ray thinks it is the champaca 
Jof Bontius. The dried root of its bark is an emenagogue: 
| the flowers are reckoned cordial. 


See CHAMAME- 


oY CHANCRE. The ancients called ſuch like ulcers on 
þus W theſe parts caries pudendorum. Chancres reſemble the 
ibo ulcers in the mouth, which are called by the name of 
Y. Wy canker. They are venereal ulcers. Aſtruc ſays that their 
np- leat is in the ſebaceous glands, and Boerhaave ſays that 
ble they appear on any part of the body : but generally they 


{are on or near the 


2 They appear at firſt like a lit- 


f 2 lle eryſipelatous inflammation, with itching ; this is fol- 
uth lowed by one or more ſmall puſtules filled with a tranſ- 
on- 


Parent fluid, becoming ſometimes white; theſe break and 

ja mall but ſpreading ulcer is formed, ſometimes. painful, 

benerally inflamed, fore, and unequal at the bottom, often 

uch hard protuberant aſh-coloured edges, covered with 
Whitiſh lloughs. 


e Eau Kefir, about the edges of theſe ul- 


; of bers iſtinguiſhes them from all others. This hardneſs 
thaave ſays is from the coagulating quality of the ve- 
des nereal virus. | 

A*. E ſofteſt parts are moſt ſubject to this kind of ulcer : 


s more ſenſible the part on which it is ſeated is, and the 
| 5 irregular the form of the ulcer, greater is the difh- 
7 of curing it. * . 


* Ss chancre 18 ſeated in the urethra it may be miſtaken 


ml gonorrhea, but may be diſtinguiſhed by the ſmall- 
— ay of the diſcharge, the pain during erection being in 


e ertremity of the penis, or a particular ſpot in the ure- 
„but principally by examining with 


e touch of a 
Probe or bougie whether it is callous or not. 


wy 
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I . Mas, cham. odoratior, and ITALIAN 
© EE croUND-PINE:- | CE | 
R B _-—— MosSCHATA, alſo called zva moſchata Monſ- 
„ belienum, cham. anthyllis, and F RENCH GROUND- 
e 2 PINE. . 5 ; 

- W Theſc two laſt are weaker, but of virtues ſimilar to the 
et bore. See CHameritys. 


The lips of theſe ulcers never appear ſwollen or retort- 
ed, but contracted, ſmooth as if polithed, and of a pale co- 
lour; the pus in them ſhines like melted tallow; it hath 
little or no ropy lentor, and is of a dirty white colour, 
ſometimes inclining to green. It ſinks no farther than 
into the cellular Foc ahem which it deſtroys. And 
when theſe ulcers heal, the ſkin there adheres to the ſub- 
Jacent muſcle, and forms a cavity of a livid red colour. 

In order to the cure, the venereal infection, which is 
their only cauſe, mult be deſtroyed. They may be dreſſed 
with the unguentum hydrargyrum ſpread on lint, once 
in twenty-four hours, and thus they are eaſily removed. 
Mr. Bell obſerves, that venercal ulcers, are thoſe which 
appear as primary ſymptoms z or which ariſe in conſe- 
quence of a general taint. Of the former kind are chan- 
cres. If ſoon after expoſure to infection, an ulceration 
appears,it is moſt probably only a local affection; its ap- 
pearance will be at firſt like a ſmall miliary ſpot, which 
ſoon riſes and forms little ulcers that upon burſting diſ- 
charge ſometimes a thin watery fluid, and on other oc- 
caſions, a more thick yellow matter. The edges of ſuch 
ſores are generally hard and painful, and attended with 
more or leſs inflammation. They are not often very pain- 
ful; a cure might be affected by a very ſuperficial 
dreſſing, yet as we have no means of being certainly ſafe, 
the cure of even the lighteſt chancre, ſhould never be 
truſted to any other remedy than the internal as well as 
external uſe of mercury ; at leaſt in moderate doſes. In 
every caſe of ulcerated chancre not attended with much 
inflamation, after wiping the ſores as clean as poſlible, 
let them be ſprinkled well with the hydragyrus nitratus 
ruber, finely powdered,. and pledgits of any common 
ointment be applied over it; and after two or three dreſſ⸗ 
ings, the ulcer will be generally clean and nearly healed. 

In ſome conſtitutions, by the irritation of the mercury; 
when not uſed with proper care, the ulcers turn cancer- 
ous; theſe caſes are eaſily made to appear like ſores that 
are well diſpoſed to heal, but yet rarely admit of a cure. 
This ſhould caution practitioners to guard againſt acri- 
mony 1n the blood when mercurials are uſed. . 

See Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, or Chapman's 
Abridgment of Aſtruc, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. 
Tranſ. p. 337, &c. Bell on Ulers, edit. 3. p. 383. 

CHANDRILLA. A ſpecies of ſerratula. | 

CHANNA. A fort of ſea-fiſh like a perch. Alſo an- 
other fiſh not unlike this which at Marſeilles they call 
cannadella and channadella. h Rs | 

CHANTERELLA FLAVA GELATINOSA. It is 
a ſort of fungus, about an inch high, growing in cluſters. 
Tournefort includes under this name all thoſe fungi whoſe 
heads are ſolid, that is, neither lamellated, nor porous, 
nor latticed, nor prickly, nor turning to duſt when 
ripe. | 

CHAOSDA. Paracelſus uſes this word as an epithet 


for the plague. | | 
CHAOVA. The Egyptian name for coFFEE. See 

CoFFEA. | | | 
CHAR. PLANT. An abbreviation of character 

plantarum. | 


CHARA. A ſpecies of plants which have been called 
equiſeta. HoRsE-TAIL. But M. Vaillant deſcribes nine 
ſpecies under this name in the Mem. of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, 1719. They are not noted for any 
medical virtue. | 

CHARABE. See SUCCINUM. 

CHARACIAS, from xagat, a bulwark or fence. An 
epithet given to ſome plants which require ſupport, as 
the vine, &c. 

CHARACTER. In botany is that afſemblage of 
marks by which each ſpecies of plants is diſtinguiſhed 
from each other. | | 

Character ſignifies alſo an hereditary diſpoſition to ſome _ 
particular diſeaſe. : ; „ 

In chemiſtry it is a mark importing ſome particular 
thing; or it is a ſign invented to 2 the principal 
ſubſtances and operations in a conciſe manner, the chief 
of which will be found on the ſubjoined plates. 

CHARAMAIS. The Turkiſh and Perſian name for 
AMBELLA, which ſee. 

CHARANTIA. Sce BALSAMINA. 

CHARIEN. The name of an unknown plant, 

CHARISTOLOCHIA. Muc worr. | 


CHARLET. EXER. An abbreviation of Gualteru 


Charltonu 
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| Chafltonus Exercit. de Differentis & Nominibus Anima- 
Hum 1% | f 
CHARME, or CHARMISs. The name of an antidote 
mentioned by Galen. | : 
CHARONIUS. CHaRoNnEAN: An epithet for caves, 
ſome of which are in Italy, where the air is loaded with a 


poiſonous vapour, that animals ſoon expire if expoſed 


to its." | | 
' CHARTA VIRGINEA. See AMNIon. _. 
CHARTREUX, PoupRE DE. See KeRMes Mr- 


NERAL. 77 
CH ASME, xacun. OsCITATION or YAWNING. See 
Osctr Ar io. ; ES 
CHATE. EcvyPTIAN CUCUMBER. See CUCUMIS 
2GYPTIZE. N 


CHAULIODONT A. So the Greeks call thoſe ani- 
mals whoſe teeth grow a great length out of their mouths, 
as the boar, the elephant, &. 5 

CHEDROPA. A general term ſor all ſorts of corn. 
and pulſe. | | 

CHEILOCACE. See LABRISULCIUM: | 

CuriLOCACE, from xe1a05,; a lip, and xaxoy, an evil. 

The LIr-EVILI. A ſwelling of the lips: Alſo; aecording 
to Le Dran, a canker in the mouth or lips. 

CHEIMETLON, from xeiua, winter. A CHILBLAIN. 

CHEIMIA. Corp, SHEVERING. 


CHEIRAPSIA, from xte, the hand, and ana, to 


touch, SCRATCHING. 
CHEIR], called alſo teri, leucoium luteum, viola lutea, 
cheyri, COMMON YELLOW WALL-FLOWER, It is the 
cheiranthns cheiri, Linn. | 
The ftalks are woody and brittle; the leaves are oblong, 


narrow, ſharp-pointed, ſmooth and of a dark green co- 


jour; the flowers are numerous, yellow, tetrapetalons, 
open ſucceſſively on the tops, are followed by a long ſlen- 


der pod, containing reddifh flat feeds. It grows wild on] 


old walls and among rubbiſh, and flowers in April and 
May. | Re, 
| The flowers have an apreeable ſmell, but to the taſte 
are nauſeouſly bitter and pungent. Water takes up all 
their active matter; but no eſſential oil is obtained by diſ- 
tillation, though this way a water is obtained that poſ- 
ſeſſeth much of the flavour of theſe flowers. = 

The flowers are reckoned among the nervines, deob- 
ſtruents, diuretics, and antiparalytics. 2 

CHEIRIATER, from yep, a hand, and jarev;, a phy. 
fician. A SURGEON. Hence cheiriatiſcus, a term ap- 
propriated to chirurgical remedies and operations. 

CHEIRISMA. HaNDLING, or a manual operation. 

CHEIRIXIS. SURGERY. 1 

CH EIRONOMIA. CHIRONOMIA. An exerciſe men- 
tioned by Hippocrates, which conſiſts of peculiar geſti- 
culations of the hands. 

CHEIZI. Paracelſus means by it qnickſilver, when he 
ſpeaks of minerals; and flowers, when he ſpeaks of veget- 
ables. 

CHELA. A FoRKED PROBE mentioned by Hippo- 
crates for extraCting a polypus from the noſe. In Rufus 
Epheſius it is the extremities of the cilia. But moſt com- 
monly it is uſed for claws, particularly of crabs. It alſo 
ſignifies fiſſures in the heels, feet, or pudenda. 


CHEIL, CAN C. PULV: C. sec Cancia rrü pid 


TILIS | | | 

CHELIDON. The sWALLow. Alfa the hollow at 
the bend of the arm. | | 

CHELIDONIA. The GREATER and LESSER CELAN- 
DINES. 

CHELIDONIA SILVESTRIS. See AQUILEGIA. 

CHELIDONIUM. See BRIONIA ALBA. 

CHELIDONIUM MAJOR, called alſo cheledonia, papaver 
corniculatum luteum, TETTER-WORT, and GREAT cE- 
LANDIN E. It is the chelidonium majus, Linn. | 

Boerhaave takes notice of five ſorts. 

This plant hath longiſh leaves, divided to the rib into 
roundiſh and indented portions, of which thoſe at the ex- 
tremities are the largeſt, of a bright green colour on the 
upper fide, of a bluiſh green underneath, full of a gold- 
coloured juice, as are likewiſe the ſtalks ; from the boſoms 


of the leaves iſſue long pedicles, bearing cluſters of tetra- 


petalous yellow flowers, which are followed by browniſh 
pods, containing flattiſh ſhining black ſeeds : the root is 
thick at the top, with a number of fibres at the bottom, 
externally browniſh, internally of a deep yellowiſh red or 


a ſaffron colour: it is perennial, grows wild in hedges and 


ſhady places; it flowers in May and June. 
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| The leaves and roots have a faint unpleaſing ſmell, in 


| when not accompanied with inflammatory ſymptony, 


if beat into cataplaſms and applied to the piles: the | 


the 


CHE 


to the taſte are bitter and acrid: they give out their aQtiy 
matter to ſpirit and to water; the pungency they poſſeſ 
not of the volatile kind; for hardly any of it riſes in diſt 
lation with water; yet it is leſſened with drying the plant, 
and by inſpiſſating infuſions bf it: Drying Wholly dif 
pates the ſmell of this herb. | 


It is aperient, attenuant; arid uſeful in the 


jaundie, 
The freſh juice is uſed to deſtroy warts and films in the 
eyes; but for this latter purpoſe it is diluted with mil 
Of the dried root from 3 ſs. to 3 i. is a doſe ; of the fre 
root infuſed in wine or in water the doſe may be to 35. 
——Mivwvs, called alſo ſcrophularia minor, ficaria nim, 
chelidonia rotundifolia minor, 0 curtuma ham. 
rhoidalez vel hemorrhoigdalis herba, ranunculus vermy, 


PILEWORT, and LESSER CELANDINE. It is the nanu. 
culus ſicaria; Linn. | 

Boerhaave enumerates four ſpecies. It is a ſmall play 
with roundiſh ſmooth ſhining green leaves, ſet on lon 
pedicles; and ſlender procumbent ſtalks, bearing bripht 
gold-coloured ſolitary flowers of eight or nine petal, 
which ſtand in three-leaved cups, and are followed 
cluſters of naked ſeeds; the root conſiſts of ſlender fibre; 
with a number of tubercles or little knobs. It is pere 
nial, grows wild in hedges and moiſt meadows, and fy. 
ers in April. RE I OR Tg 

The leaves are antiſcorbutic, but are without ſmel, 
arid have very little taſte, though on chewing, a ſigh 
pungency is perceived. The roots are reckoned a ſpecify 


yield a large portion of mucilaginous matter to water 
Raii Synop. & Hiſt. | 5 
— Majvs ARBORESCENS FOLIIS QUERCINUS, 8 
Bocco NA. e 5 
CHELONE. A ToRTo1sE. It alſo imports a pat 
a ſurgical machine mentioned by Oribaſius. An inſt 
ment to make a gradual extention in any fractured men- 
ber, in which motion it reſembles the ſlowneſs of y:un 
a tortoiſe. It is alſo a plant mentioned by Tournefort i 
the Mem. of the Roy. Acad. of Sciences for 1706, fron 
the reſemblance of its galea to the ſhell of a f. 
Boerhaave mentions but one ſpecies, viz. chelone Arc 
dienſis flore albo. No medical virtues are attributed ioi. 
CHELONION, A mnume-BACK, fo called from is 
reſemblance to the ſhell of y:xavy, a tortoiſe. 
CHELTENHAM WATER. This ariſes from 1 
ſpring near Cheltenham, in Glouceſterſhire ; and is onedt 
the moſt noted purging waters in England. When tak 
up from the fountain it is clear and colourleſs; bas! 
ſaline, bitteriſh, chalybeate taſte z it ſtrikes a pale bu 
vivid purple colour immediately on being mixed vith 
infuſion of galls. When expoſed to the air in an opel 
glaſs veſſel it throws up a quantity of air bubbles bt 
comes turbid, and loſes its briſk chalybeate taſts, and pit 
perty of tinging with infuſion of galls. On evaporti! 
it is found to contain a calcareous earth, mixed withocht, 
and a purging ſalt. In one gallon were found by Dr 
Short, 74 grains of calcareous earth mixed with 0 
and 673 grains of a purging ſalt. Experiment the 2 
cond afforded 42 grains of earth, and 580 purging 2 
The third 70 calcareous earth, and 622 purging 1a. 
Dr. Rutty, 36 grains of earth, 494 of ſalt, which WW 
compoſed of vitriolated magneſia and a ſmall quant!)" 
ſea-falt. Dr. Lucas, 4 grains of iron, 1815 grains“ 
calcareous earth, mixed with a ſmall portion of ſelene 
3623 of ſalt of the nature of Epſom, but dr” - 
ner. Dr. A. Fothergill makes the ſalt to be a— 
Glauber, mixed with a portion of Epſom falt. M1 
purge, this water is drank from one to three Pig 
though in general from half a pint to a quart b g 
cient. It operates with great eaſe. See AWE 
THARTICÆ AMARE. 22 
CHELYS. The BREAST. So called becaufe l 
ſembles in its figure the back of a tortoiſe. | 
CHELYSEION. A $8HoRT DRY COUGH ci 
CHEMA. Blancard ſays it is a certain —_ 
mentioned by the Greek phyſicians, ſuppoſed to con 
two ſmall ſpoonfuls; the Athenians had one of two 
and another of three. | | 


CHEMIA, vel ChIMIA. CnemisTRY, or a 
MISTRY., As ſome ſay (though much difficulty 


diſcovery of its etymology and its orthograpÞ) | 
xi G, any /ort of juice, but particularly from ov 


after digeſtion. Among the Greeks it was called 19 
| 9 


66414) 


_ THT the laſt of which hath been genetally 
# | . d by the later writers on this ſubject, though the 
EM ſt approved editors and other learned men have pre- 
DB 3 12 former. The modern Greeks write xny«a. 
| ere che word chemy, it is a very trifling innovation. 

5 As 85 ry may be called the anatomy of natural bodies, 
. the reducing them to their component parts by attrac- 
bon. See Affatr - . „ e e ze; 
Pr.. Aiken defines it to be the art of combining or ſe- 
the conſtituent parts of bodies by fire. 


it is an important branch of natural philoſophy, and 
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. e literary ſtudy were introduced by neceſſity, 
and gradually 
e practiſed by ö | 
eelated to their own buſineſs 3 one branch occupied each 
yractitioner, as the miner, the aflayer, the ſmith, the 
dauer, &c. each confined himſelf to his narrow ſphere; 
o one deſcribed his art farther than as a mechanic in- 
WEE 5ructs his apprentice, ſo they were none of them under- 
WS ood {cientifically. | FP OPS : 
WS The firſt grand object which engaged chemiſis in this 
eculiar character was, the tranſmutation of inferior me- 
als into gold: and in the fourth century they diſtinguiſh- 
ea themſelves by the name of alchemiſts. This viſionary 
WE, urſait ſubſided till the ſeventeenth century. In the 
hxteenth Paracelſus was negatively uſeful in reforming 
bemiſiryz for thoſe who deſpiſed his conduct in moſt in- 
ſtances of it, and yet were wiſe enough to obſerve that 
bis ſucceſs in the uſe of his chemical preparations exceed- 
Wed theirs with the then uſual ones, they engaged with new 
eeus in their purſuit of this art: Theſe were the inven- 
ors of modern chemiſtry. The inquiſitive and the inge- 
Lioous now began to obſerve, deſcribe, and unravel the 
Wpcrations of workmen, and they writ clearly on every 
ubject. Agricola is one of the firſt of theſe writers, who, 
Wthough contemporary with Paracelſus, was of a very op- 
WEpoſite character; mines and metallurgic works are his 
rrincipal ſubjects. Neri, Merret, and Kuncle, beſides 
beir improvements in other reſpects, have very fully 
eeccribed the arts of making glaſs, enamels, imitations of 
precious ſtones, Kircher and Conringius ſeem to have 
ite put an end to the ancient alchemy. 
In the beginning of the ſeventeenth century James Bar- 
er, phyſician to the king of Poland, was one of the firſt 


bo arranged in order the principal chemical experiments, 
* which he added rational explanations; this work is en- 
B tied Philoſophical Gbemiſtry. Bohnius, Becker, Stahl, 


MN nd Boerhaave, all contributed their advancements ; Mac- 


pen ee, Neumann, Lewis, and others of their own nations, 
be · Wet diſtinguiſhed honour as improvers of this art. But 
pu. er all, in the preface to the Dictionary of Chemi/try, it 
riot eclared that“ Chemiſtry remains but little more than 


WP <olicCtion of facts, the cauſes of which, and their rela- 
sto one another, are fo little underſtood, that this 
Wt is not 
Modes of explanation, and is not yet capable of being 
W-1ked as a ſcience.” 
boſe who would ſee the learned controverſies relating 
the antiquity 6f chemiſtry may conſult Borrichius and 
Fumgiuus, de Hermetica Medicina, the hiſtory of the 
A metic Philoſophy by the Abbe Langlet de Freſnoy; a 
mn ſcetch of the ſame may be alſo ſeen in the narrative 
0 * former London College Diſpenſatory, p. 24— 27. 
es the uſes of chemiſtry in various other arts, it 
| mite auced many improvements into phyſic. It hath 
6. "0 us with many of the moſt powerful remedies, 
E des Fi into our hands ſome of the active principles of 
Trp veſted of thoſe other parts which are but as clogs 
em their natural combined ſtate. 
| 21 authors might be recommended for improvement 
bon „ ent ſtate of this art; but, in general, ſatisfac- 
be obtained from Lewis's Mat. Med. the Dic- 
hemiſtry, 1771, NEUMANN's Chem. Works. 
POISIER'S : FOUREROY, CULLEns's Mat. Med. La- 
bl Syſtem, =" Hh of Chemiſtry, and WEIGLEB's Gene- 
Clit 6818 = by Dr. HozsoN. 
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yet capable either of the ſynthetic or analytic | 
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whence the name, Galen, de Euphorliſtis calls it a red and 
carnous inflammation of the cornea tunica. Paulus ſays 
it is a chemo/is ; when through a vehement inflammation, 
both the eye-lids are turned outwards, ſo as ſcarce to 
cover the. eye, and the white of the eye appears higher 
than the black, and occupies much of it. Le Dran calls 
it a tumor on the white of the eye. 

This is a ſpecies of opthalmia, called by Sauvacts, 
Ophthalmia chemoſis, and alſo by Ax T ius, byDEMęESskREx, 
traumatica. The CHEMosIC, or CONJUNCTIVA-CORNEA- 
PALPEBRAIC OPHTHALMY. Sauvages ſays, This ariſes 
from an external cauſe as a violent contuſion of the eye, 


| whence an hypoſphagina, or from a chirurgical opera- 


tion performed on the eye, an extraction of a cataract ; 

from the operation for the unguis, or empyeſis, &c. 

or from an internal cauſe, as metaſtaſis, or ſevere catarrh 

in cacochymic habits. It is known by the black-red 

ſwelling of the conjunctiva, with a depreſſion and obſcu- 

rity of the cornea, which ſeems to lie, as it were, in a ca- 
vity. The inflammation is ſeyere with excruciating pains 

of the eyes and head; a ſenſe of weight alſo above the 

orbit, pervigilium, fever, pulſation, a ſwelling, occluſion 

or ſhutting of the eye-lids. It terminates ſometimes in 
fuppuration of the eye, whence. an irremediable blind- 

neſs ; at leaſt leucomata ſucceed it. 

In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, it is a variety of that ſpecies _ 
of opbthalmy, which he names the ophthalmia membri- 
narum. It is when the inflammation is very great, cauſ- 
ing the tunica conjunctiva ſo to thicken or project, that 
the cornea, or tranſparent part of the ſcelerotica, appears 
depreſſed and ſunk in the globe: When the ophthalmy is 
in this ſtate, it is, for the moſt part, accompanied with 
violent pain. As ſome obſerve in this ſtate of the in- 
flammation, the white part of the eye is become more 
like raw fleſh; or, as others, that it reſembles the pile of 
red velvet. All the tranſparent part of the cornea often 
comes away by ſuppuration, which deſtroys the anterior 
chamber of the eye. The cicatrix, ſubſequent to the 
ſuppuration, hinders the cryſtalline and vitreous humours 
from falling out, and by that means, the entire decay of 
the globe is prevented: ſometimes both happen.” This 
diſeaſe is often fatal; loſs of fight always follows; and 
generally the pain which comes on deſtroys the pa- 
tient. . 

In order to relief, the violence of the diſeaſe requires 
the ſpeedieſt and moſt powerful aids. Bleeding, ac- 
corditig to the ſtrength of the patient, after which a purge 
will be neceſſary; and this repeated as required. A bliſ- 
ter may be applied on the forehead, or leaches to the 
temples, and after them a bliſter there, over the part, 
where they were applied. Goulard's ſaturnine poultice 
may be applied cold over the eye-lids, and renewed as 
often as it grows warm. Antimonial perſpiratives may. 
be given inwardly, &c. as in general for inflammation of 
the. eyes. Indeed every method ought to be purſued, 
which can moſt immediately ſubdue the inflammator 
ſymptoms. See Noſologia Methodica Oculorum, with 
notes by Dr. Wallis. ET? 
 CHENALOPEX, from xm, a goo/e, and 
The SHELL-DRAKE. See VULPANSER. | 

CHENOCOPRUS, from yy, a gooſe, and xo, dung, 
GoosE-DUNG. It was formerly uſed as a powerful reſol- 
vent, diuretic, and anti- icteric. The green was thought 
the beſt; it was collected in ſpring, dried, and given from 
31s. to 31. for a doſe. 

CHENOPODIO-MORUS MAJOR, alſo called atri- 
plex, mori fruttu major, fragifera major, ſpinachia fragi- 
fera, the GREAT MULBERRY BLIGHT, or STRAWBERRY 
SPINNAGE. | : 2 
Minor, alſo called atriplex mori fructu minor, 
fragifera minor, atriplex ſylveſtris mori fructu, atriplex 
yl. baccifera, the LESSER MULBERRY BLIGHT, Or BRR- 
R Y-BEARING ORACHE, | | | 

They have no medical virtues attributed to them. 

CHENOPODIUM, } from xnv a gooſe, and ws, a foot, 

CHENOPUS. GOOSE-FOOT or SOW-BANE; call- 
ed alſo atriplex ſylueſtris, pes anſer inus, botrys, botrys Mexi- 
cana, and atriplex filv. latifolia. It is reckoned among 
the uterines, but not uſed in the preſent practice. Boer- 
haave enumerates fourteen ſpecies, beſides two others, 
with leaves like thoſe of the herb kali: ſee alſo MERcus 
RIALIS. | 


F 8, from xa, to gape, called alſo chymo/is, 
* A from inflammation, 8 — "white of d 
lien WA e the black, ſo that there appears a ſort of gap, 


FLAxX-LEAVED 
ORACHE, 


CHENOPODIUM, ae villoſo. 
3 
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. GRACHE, or SUMMER CYPRESS, or BELVEDERE. Called 


' KERMES BERRIES. 


- fize and ſhape of peas that are cut into two parts; the 


that is ſub-aſtringent, and ſomewhat pungent; but before 


<4. 


alſo Iinaria, ſcoparia, ofyris, and herba /tudioforum. 


CH8sNnOPODIUM FOETIDUM. (See ATRIPLEX, FOE- but now neglected. Fuller's earth, or pipe-clay colgy,,, 


TIDUM. 


: — — 


— /ULYARIUM. 
CHEOPINA. See CHopino. 
CHERAS. See SCROPHULA. 

CHEREFOLIUM. See CHAXROPHYLLUM. 

CHERIONIUM. It is that in which nature cannot 
be altered. Thus cryſtal hardened by nature cannot be 
melted, as that which is made by art. 

CHERMES, alſo called corcum ſcarletinum, kermes, 
alkermes, cocci badicum, coccum chermeſinum, coccum tincto- 
rium, coccum bapticum, grana kermes, cocca baptica, grana 
inſecloria, coccum inſectorium, SCARLET GRAIN, and 
ey are the produce of the quer- 
cus coccifera, Linn. See Coccum BAPTICUM. 

Kermes, among the Arabians, ſignifies a ſmall worm ; 
and xoxo» among the Greeks, whence the Latin word coc- 
cum, both which mean a kernel or grain; for which rea- 
ſon, among the later Greeks, inſtead of the word xoxxoy, 
the word oxwant, a worm, is ſubſtituted; for theſe grains 
are full of ſmall worms, the juice of which affords the 
ſcarlet colour and dye. Hence the worm is taken for 
the grain itſelf. 

An inſe& which much reſembles the green-houſe bug, 
lays its eggs on the ſhrub called ileæx aculeata nay (9070 


fera, ilex coccigera, the SCARLET OAK. The females | 


of this kind have no wings. 'The colour of theſe berries, 
or rather inſets, is like that of a blue plum; the brown 
colour which they have when brought to us, is from their 
having been waſhed with vinegar. They are about the 


hole in the flat ſurface leads to the ſkin of the belly. When 
theſe inſects are freſh, they appear full of minute reddiſh 
ova, and which, in long keeping, change to a browniſh- 
red colour. They are cured by ſprinkling with vinegar, 


which prevents the excluſion of the ova, and kills ſuch | 


of the animalculæ as are already hatched, and would 
otherwiſe ſoon fly away. They are brought from France, 
Spain, Candia, &c. where they are gathered in May, 
and early in the mornings, while the prickly thorns on 
which they adhere are ſoft with the dew. | 


Geoffroy obtained an urinous kind of ſpirit from them | 


by diſtillation. 'The freſh kermes on expreſſion yield a 
red juice, of a light agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh taſte, 
it is brought to us, it is boiled up with ſugar, into the 
conſiſtence of a ſyrup. , The dried grain, if not too lon 

kept, gives out both to water and to ſpirit the ſame deep 
red colour, the ſame ſmell and taſte, as is in the expreſſed 


juice. By evaporation the watery tincture loſes nearly | 


all its ſmell and taſte, but the ſpirituous tincture does 
not: beſides, ſpirit extracts the active parts moſt com- 
pletely. | | 


They are grateful to the palate, eſteemed cordial | 


and aſtringent, but they are not either one or the other 
in any conſiderable degree; conſequently neither they nor 
their preparations are of much value. 
CHERMES MINERALIS. See KERMES MINERALS. 
CHERNIBION. In Hippocrates it is an URINAL. 
CHERSA. See FECULA. | 
7 An epithet of one of the three ſpecies 
of aſps. | 
CHERSYDRUS, from xe, earth, and #fup, water. 
e kind of ſerpent which reſembles. a ſmall 
and-aſp. | | 
CHERUTRUNDA. A ſpecies of ſolanum. 
CHERVA. An Arabian name for CATAPUTIA. 
CHEVALIER. See CaL1pRis BELIONII. 
CHEVASTRE. A double-headed roller, applied by 
its middle below the chin; then running on each fide, it 
is croſſed on the top of the head; then paſling to the nape 
of the neck, is there eroſſed: then paſſes under the chin, 


where croſling it, is carried to the top of the head, &c. 
until it is all taken up. | | | 


CHEYRI. See ChIRI. 
_ CHEZANANCE, from x«&, to go to flool, and 


earynn, neceſſity. It ſignifies any thing tbat creates a ne- | decoction of them yields an unctuous, farinacecuꝰ 
ceſlity of going to /; but particularly in P. Ægineta, moſt inſipid maſs. It is ſaid to promote per 


it is the name of an ointment with which the anus is to 
be rubbed to procure /too/s. 


navel . 
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Aetius gives this name to | uſe this root to fatten, themſelves with. but woe 
a plaſter, which was to procure tools by applying it to the in Europe as an anti- venereal about the year 1535 


CHI 
"TP & "_— 


an iſland in the Archipelago. It a greyiſh earth, brougl. 
from that iſland, formerly uſed as a ſudorific in fn 


_ impreſſed with proper ſignatures, are the general ſub. 
itutes. | 
CHIACUM COLL YRIUM: In P. Egineta, it i 
remedy fot diſorders of the eyes, of which the dry in a 
dients were bruiſed and prepared in Armenian A : 
CHIADUS. In Paracelſus it is the ſame as fy, 
culus. | 1550 | 
CHIASMOS. It is the meeting of any two things y, 
der the form of a croſs, or of the letter X, Chi; Wheng 
it is named. The adverbs chiaſti and chiaſticos meay ty 
ſame. | | 
_ CHIASTOS. The name of a bandage in Oribzs 
ſo called from its reſembling the letter X, Chi. * 
CHIASTRE. A bandage for the temporal artery, 1 
is a double-headed roller, about an inch and an hy; 
broad, and four ells long. The middle is applied to tt 
ſide of the head, oppoſite to that in which the artery i 
opened, and when brought round to the part affecte 
it is croſſed upon the compreſs that is laid on the vou 
and then the continuation 1s over the coronal ſuture, an 
under the chin; then croſſing on the compreſs, the cours 
is, as at firſt, round the head, &c. till the whole roller i 
taken up. | 
CHIBOU. The French ſpeak of a ſpurious gum el, 
mi of this name. | 3 6 
CHIBOULS. A fort of onion which forms no bull 
at the roots. 
CHIBUR. SULPHUR. 3 
CHICHIAXOCOTL. . The fruit of a ſpecics of M. 
caxocotl. See MAcAxocorLIFERA. 
CHICOS, or CHIcREs. 
VINA AFFECTIO. | 
CHEIN-DEN'T. GRAMEN CAaninum. 
CHILCHOTES. See PiPtRk INxDIcuu. 
CHILI, Bars. DE, This ſeems to have been an in. 
3 Salmon ſpeaks of its being brought from Ci 
ut there is no evidence of any ſuch thing. The Babs 
does tar, in which is mixed a few drops of the oil of ai 
ſeed, is uſually ſold for it. | 
CHILIODYN AMON, from xiv, a thouſand, al 
Juan, virtue. An epithet of the herb polemoniun. 
In Dioſcorides, this name is given on account of its mu 
virtues. | : 
CHILIOPHY LLON,. See MILLEFoL1um. 
CHILLI ARBOR. The PERUVIAN-BARK TREE. 
CHniLL1. GUINEA-PEPPER. 
CHILLI INDIZ ORIENT. See ZINGIBER. 
CHILON. One who hath large prominent lips, - 
plicable to fiſh, as well as the human ſpecies called al 
labeo, or whoſe lip or lips are inflamed and ſwelled. 
888 A. See PipER INDICUM. 
CHIMALAT H, or CHIMALATL. The $UN-FLOWE 
CHIMETHLON. See PERNIO. 
CHIMIA. CHEMISTRY. See CHEMIA. | 
CHIMOLEA LAXA. Paracelſus means by ti 
word, the powder which is ſeparated from the fowersd 
ſaline ores. Sek. | | 
CHIMUS. A term in Paracelſus of an uncert 
meaning; though moſt likely it is the droſs of metal 
or of their ores. | | | 
CHINA ORIENTALIS. China radix, ſanbird git 
quara, ſmilax 4/pera Chinen/is, or CHINA ROOT. [e151 
ſmilax China of Linn. 8 
It is an oblong, thick-jointed root, full of irregu 
knobs, of a reddiſh-brown colour outwardly, but mw 
ly of a pale red. There are two ſorts, the Eat and f 
Weſt Indian. The firſt is moſt eſteemed; it is palet 
harder than the other, and is the root of a ſpecies“ 
ſmilax, which in China is called lJampatam. 1 0 
The plant is a climber, with tendrils, and, like 
vine, it bears cluſters of large berries of a red colo. 
is a native of China and Japan. | . cet 
The root hath but little ſmell or taſte. An inp! 
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A ſort of worm. See he. 


ſpiration a 


urine. Proſper Alpinus ſays, that the 1477 = 
t fir 


it gives place to-ſarſaparilla. 


CHIA TERRA. EARTH of Cn 10s, now called Scio, 


diſtw- 
gulbe 


This Eaſt India kind being the beſt, ma) be 
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-uiſhed from the other by its yellow-brown colour _ 
wardly; its white, or reddiſh-white colour inwardly by 
its being in flattiſh long pieces, full of knots, firm, and 
I mot when cut. — OCCIDENTALIs. China ſpuria 
Re | nodoſa, /im1as aſperaz pſeudo China, kabolofſa kiribunna- 
o ſnilax Indica ſpinoſa, jupicanga, olcacatzan, pahu- 
__ rr China Mexicana. AMERICAN, or WEST IN- 
* INA. FI"; 

A] „ is a climber, and bears black berries, grows 
wild in Virginia and Jamaica, and bears the cold of our 
dme. The root is brought chiefly from Jamaica, in 
WT long round pieces, full of knots z whitiſh without, and 
Lai within. ; 

nu. ſcrophulous diſorders, ſome prefer it to the Oriental 
kund. In other caſes, it is of like virtue with it, but in- 
WE (rior. — SUPPOSITA. Senecio Madraſpatanus; parin 
Dalla, ſenecio 4fraticus, pſeudo China, or BASTARD 
BE Cn - It grows in Malabar, the root greatly reſem- 
bles the China root, both in appearance and qualities. 
WE [vis Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt.—— Cainz. The PE- 
WE :Uvian-BaARK. See CorT. PER. | | 

. CHINENSE, The CHINA-ORANGE. 

CHINCHINA. PERUVIAN-BARK. See Cort: PE- 


_ oe F = 
= CHIOLI. In Paracelſus in the ſame as furunculus: 
= CHIQUES. A name which the French give to the 

WE worms which get under the toes of the negroes, and 
WE which are deſtroyed by the oil which flows out of the 
WE cahew-nut ſhell. | | 
 CHIRAGRA, from ip, the hand, arid aypa, a ſeizure. 
he gout in the hand. 
= CHIRONES. See BOoVvIN A AFFECTIO. 

CHIRONIA. See BRYONIA NIGRA. | | 

CHIRONIUM. An epithet of a malignant ulcer, dif- 
WE ficult to be cured, with a hard, callous; and tumid mar- 
gn, ſo called from Chiron the Centaur, who is ſaid to be 
WE the firſt who knew how to cure them. It is alſo called 
WE telephium. 5 

CHIRONOMIA. See CHEIRONOMIA. 

BE CHIROTHECA, and Podotheca. In the preparation 
of anatomical ſubjects, they are a glove and a ſhoe. of the 
(ſcarf-Kin, with the nails adhering to them. They are 
brought off with very little trouble after the cuticula 
= looſens from the parts below by putrefaction, which comes 
on by long keeping a ſubject; and this method is better 
than that of forcing off this ſkin by means of boiling 
Water. 6 | 

3 CHIRURGIA, ſrom xe, a hand, and epyoy, work, 
= manual operation, SURGERY, Or that part of medicine 
which conſiſts of manual operations. In this branch of 
blealing the ancients had great merit in many particulars; 

but notwithſtanding the ficht manner in which M. C. 

Bernard ſpeaks of the moderns, their improvements are an 
bonour to them, and to their profeſſion, both by render- 
ms ancient methods more ſupportable, and introducing 
neu ones entirely unknown to their predeceſſors, and 
4 5 in caſes where with them the patient was left hopes 

| leſs, 

Among the ancients, Celſus, Paulus Ægineta, and 
Albucaſis excel. After them, the principal ſyſtematical 
unter is Heiſter. Though numerous are the authors a- 

mong the moderns, whoſe publications on ſubjects in this 

Province deſerve the utmoſt regard, many of which are 
neerred to in this work under their reſpective articles. 

CHIRURGORUM SAPIENTIA. See SorHta. 

CHIST. The name of a meaſure. See SEXTARIUS. 

CHITON. A coat, or membrane. 

CHI-TUA.. A ſpecies of agallochum. | 
10 CHIUM VINUM. Crian WINE. A wine of the 
| and now called Scio. Dioſcorides ſays, it is leſs diſ- 

Poted to intoxicate than any other ſort. 

CHIVEF THEVETI, J. B. A cucurbitiferous tree, 

ro: a large fruit, as big as a large melon, very ſweet, 
| 0d which melts in the mouth like manna. Raii Hiſt. 
| r V ES, in — are the fine threads of flowers, 
l * knobs which grow on their tops. Chives 
A We pendants are the apices of flowers, having 
* 2anging and ſhaking at their points, as the tulip, 
| KC. Dee STAMINA, . | 


AC VETS. The ſmall parts at the roots of plants by 


y are propagated. Miller's Dict. 
LEN 
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CHILIASMA: A warming fomentation, called alſo 
thermaſma. 5 
CHLORA. See CHLOROS. 
CHLORASMA, from xawpo;. A paliſh green colour, 
ſhining with a ſort of ſplendour, and inclining to wa- 


tery. F 

CHLOROPUS GERMANIS. The GEEEN PLIOVER- 

CHLOROS, xs, or CHLORA. This word is vas 
riouſly applied to a green colour, as a pale green, a yel- 
lowiſh pale herbaceous green, &c. When chloro; ſigni- 
fies green, it is ſpoken of things recent; and not dry, and 
it is applied to leguminous plants before they are dry, or 
come to perfection. 

CHLOROSIS, from Chloros, xawpoc, green, or R- 
big I am green. The GREEN-$SiCKNEss, called alſo 
Febris alba the WHITE-FEVER, the vVIRGIN's DISEASE, 
febris amatoria, and icterus albus. Though Hippocrates 
does not ſtem to have known theſe names of this diſor- 
der, yet in the 34th and 35th paragraphs of his book De 
Intern. Affection. he deſcribes it fully; and when it hap- 
pens to girls, he ſpeaks of it in his book De Virginum 
Morbis. . | 

Moſt authors treat it as a ſpecies of cachexy, and in- 
deed it is no other; otily diſtinguiſhed from other ſpecies 
by its having retarded or ſuppreſſ:d menſes for its cauſe. 
Dr. Cullen had ranked it as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
neuroſis, and order adynamiz, but now he ſays, it is only 
a ſymptom of amenorrhœa. A vitiated appetite, a ſtrong 
deſire of eating abſorbent ſubſtances, are conſtant atten- 
dants on this diſorder; and, if married women become 
ehlorotic, they are thereby rendered barren, or elſe the chil- 
dren they bring forth are weakly. The common ſymptoms, 


lips, a livid colour about the eye-lids, indolence, coldneſs, 
particularly in the feet, loſs of appetite, nauſea, vomit- 


ing, diſturbed ſleep; a languid pulſe, limpid urine; which! 


in time becotnes turbid; a tremor, if exerciſe is briſk, or 
if the patient aſcends up hill; a frequent palpitation of 
the heart; the feet are puffed up; heart-burn, intermit- 
ting . head-achs, fainting, &c. See AMENORRHOEA, 
and MENSEsS DEFICIENTES. | 
It is treated as a cachexy. See CACHEXIA, 
CHNUS, xv fine /oft wool; but, according to ſome, 
it 1s chaff; ſound, or wind; | 
CHOA. See Chus. | | 
CHOACON, The name of a black plaſter, mention- 
CHOACUM, ed by Celſus, made of a ſpuma ar- 


genti boiled in oil, then added to a proper quantity of 


roſin. 


CHOANA. See INFUNDIBULUM: Noeynz is proper- 


ly a funnel. f 
CHOANOS. A funnel, or furnace for melting me- 

tals. | | ER 
CHOAVA. CorrEE. See CoFFEA. 
CHOCOLATA, CHOCOLATE. See CAcao. 
CHOENICIS: The TREPAN, fo called by Galen and 

P. Ægineta. From xo, the nave of a wheel. | 


ſtrumæ. | 

CHOCERADOLETHRON, from %ugos, a ſwine, and 
oel oc, defiruttion. HoGc-BanNE. A name in Aetius for 
the xanthium or LOUSE-BUR, | 

CHOIRAS. See SCROFOLA, from xovp%, a hog. 

CHOTAC, ſo Aetius calls the month of December. 

CHOLADES, ſo the ſmaller inteſtines are called, be- 
cauſe they contain bile. TEES 

CHOLAGO. See CnorL as. 

CHOLAGOGA, CHOLAGOGUES, alſo colegdn, from 
xo, bile, and ay, to drive out, or evacuate, By che- 
lagogues the ancients meant only ſuch purging medicines 
as expelled the internal feces, which reſembled the cyſtic 
bile in their yellow colour, and other properties, as 
brightneſs, tenacity, and bitterneſs; but it is uncertain 
that there are any ſuch purging medicines as particularly 
act on the bile. We may, however, retain the word for 


ſuch purgatives as are found molt uſeful when bile of- 


fends, or are uſeful when the liver is diſeaſed. Of this 
kind is antimony, which is ſuppoſed to act more power- 
fully on bile than any other medicine. Under this de- 
ſcription perhaps aloes, and taraxicum, may be con- 
ſidered as the firſt being generally uſeful in occaſioning 


CHIVIQU 1 GA. The Malabar name for Curcas. 


the bile to paſs freely into the inteſtines. 
I 8 COHLAS, 


when from difficult menſtruation, are, a paleneſs in the 


CHOERADES, from xep&-, a ſwine. The fame as 
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 EHOLAS; vel Cholago. All the cavity of the illtum 
is ſo called, becauſe it contains tlie liver, which is the 
ſtrainer of the gall. 

CHOLE. The BILE. | : 

CHOLEDOCHUS, from xe, bile, and $4x9pai to 
receive. It is a common epithet for the gall-bladder, the 
biliary ducts, and the common gall-duct, which commu- 
nicates with the duodenum, called : 

CholLEDochus DUCTUS. It ſeems to be a continu- 
ation of the ductus cyſticus; for it is often obſerved, that 
the ductus hepaticus runs, for ſome ſpace, within the 
fide of the duttus cyſticus, before it opens into its cavity: 
alſo at the opening of the hepatic duct ints the cyſtie, 
there is a ſmall looſe membrine to hinder the bile from 
regurgitating. | | 

CHOLEGON. See CHoLAaGoca. 

CHOLERA MORBUS. It is a vomiting of and purg- 
ing of bilious or other acrid matter, with great pain and 
fever. Cœlius Aurelianus ſays the name is derived from 
xedn, bile, and pony @a flux, It is called alfo div a, 
cholerica; felliflua paſſio. | 

There is the true cholera, and the ſpurious one. Hip- 
pocrates divides this diſorder into the mierſt and dry; and 
there is a kind of cholera morbus which frequently happens 
to children front dentition. Dr. Cullen names it cbolera. 
He ranks it in the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He 
obſerves two ſpecies: 1. Cholera ſpontanea, which happens 
in hot ſeaſons, and without any manifeſt cauſe. 2. 
Cholera accidentalis, which occurs after the nfe of food 
that digeſteth ſlowly, and becomes too acrid. 

The true ſpecies is moſt frequent in autumn, and ha; 


pens chiefly to young perſons; the ſpurious is produced by 
| furfeits, and though happening moſt frequently about 


September, may as welt as the true ſpecies occur at any 
other ſeaſon. : 
The ſeat of this 
of the inteſtines, but more particularly the duodenum and 
bilious duct, as appears by the vomiting, and ſtools, which 
are bilious. | . 
The cholera and: bilious diarrhœa, are incident to the 
bilious, dry, and choleric;. for thoſe of a ſucculent, phleg- 
matic, and ſanguine habit, are more frequently, ſubject to 
a pituitous flux. "Thoſe who are ſubject to a ſcorbutic a- 
crimony, or who have acid ſordes in the primæ viz, are 
ſubject to this diſorder; ſo are thoſe of a paſſionate tem- 
per. In ſultry weather it is moſt frequent: hence it is 
faid by Bontius and Thevenot to be endemic in India, 
Mauritania, Arabia, and America. | 
The true choleru approaches often ſuddenly ; ſickneſs, 
pain, flatulency, and diſtention of the belly, are firſt per- 
ceived, and are ſoon followed with frequent vomiting and 
-purging of bilious matter; the vomiting and purging come: 
on both at once, and continue very frequent, and violent 
pain racks the bowels. The matters voided, are, at 
firſt, the remains of the food; afterwards bilious hu- 
mours, more or leſs mixed with frothy mucus, of a yel- 
low, green, and at length, often of a black colour; ſome- 


times bloody, like the waſhings of fleſh, extremely acrid | 


and almoſt corroſive. The pulſe is frequent, and ſome 
times ſmall or unequal ; heat, thirſt, and anxiety now at- 
tend; cold ſweats preſently appear, and ſpaſmodic con- 
tractions affect the extremities. In greater degrees of 
this diſorder, the muſcles of the belly, and; indeed,. the 
whole body are ſeized with ſpaſms, ineffectual trainings 
to vomit, with an almoſt continual urging to ſtool, uſher 
in an hiccoughing, lividneſs of the nails, convulſive con- 
tractions of the legs and arms, and ſometimes the pa- 
tient is carried off in twenty-four hours. 

The ſymptoms of the ſpurious kind are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the true. 

In the dry ſpecies there is a conſiderable diſtenſion of 
the ſtomach and inteſtines from wind, which is plentifully 
diſcharged both upward and downward with extreme an- 
pom gle without either vomiting or purging being atten- 

ant. 

The remote cauſes are various; as acrid poiſon taken in- 
to the ſtomach, rough emetics or purgatives, diet. that is 
acrid, ſuch as ſoon ferments or corrupts, violent paſſions, 
the gas ſylveſtre from fermenting vegetables, or ſpringy 
elaſtic liquors, &c. | 

The immediate cauſe is the vellication of the nervous 
coat of the ſtomach and inteſtines, which induces a con- 
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| the diſeaſe, alſo produces the painful ſymptoms that % 


diſorder ſeems to be the whole volume 
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plentifully. 


vulſive conſtriction of the viſcera, and which couſtitutes | 


if 


% 
- 
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tend, and are various, 
moſt affectet. | 
Hoffman ſays, that the dangerous vomiting anq pur 
ing, which infants are thrown into, from the yeh; 
anger of the nurſe, and thoſe which follow the exlibiiq 
of arſenit, and ſome other poiſons, and the virulent q. 
thartics and emetics, ſeem to be no other than tlie tie 
cholera. | 5 | ; iſs 
The dry cholera proceeds from a collection of Xerid 20 
flatulent humours in the ſtomach, by which the adjace 
nervous parts are vellicated and diſtended, in which 
pet it reſembles the humid cholera. 
The cholera morbus mult be diſtinguiſhed from à bil 
looſeneſs, a dyſentery, and the dry cholera. | 
It is often fatal; no diſtemper is more ſpeedily ſo, en. 
cept the plague. The more corroſive the matter is tlath 
diſcharged, the more intenſe the heat and thirſt, the grey, 
is the danger. Hippocrates ſays, that if black blood 28 
black bile are voided together, death is certainly at hand. 
An exorbitant, {charge of green humour, both upvuf 
and downward, fainting, hiccough, convulſions, coldnch 
of the extremities, cold ſweats, a ſmall intermitting pulſe 
and the continuance of the other ſymptoms after the loo. 
neſs and vomiting ceaſe, are mortal ſigns. Dangcrizq. 
treme, if what is vomited ſiftells like the internal excre. 
ments. If the vomiting ceaſes, ſleep ſucceeds, and the pu- 
tient ſeems relieved, there is good hope; alſo if the diſea| 
continues more than ſeven days. But the beſt fy i; 
a free diſcharge of flatus downwards. 
The general indications of cure are: 
1ſt, To correct and ſoften the acrid peccant matter, an 
At it for expulſion, and if neceſlary, to expel it by art, 
2d, To check the violent commotions. 
3d, To ſtrengthen the weakened nervous parts, 
When this diſorder is cauſed by corroſive poiſon, twat 
it as directed in the articles ARSENIC and Merc. Cos, 


according as different parts 1. 
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If rugged emetics or purgatives gave riſe to it, fomem 
the region of the ſtomach and belly with ſpirituous fomen- 
tations, and afterwards with a liniment of ol. nerv. ol. i. 
m. &c. and give internally warm opiates, ſuch as the 
conf. opiat. | 

Fermenting and corruptible diet ſometimes give riſe to 
this diſorder, in which caſe give draughts of warm water 
to excite two or three evacuations by vomiting ; afterwhick' 
the bowels may be gently moved downwards, and the pa- 
tient well ſupplied with thin gruel, which may be dratk 


If violent anger brought on the diſorder, carefully avoid 
emetics and purgatives, and any kind of cold drink, tor 
ſome time after its approach, leſt an inflammation of the 
ſtomach ſhould be produced. In this caſe, abſorbent, 
mixed with nitre, water-gruel, barley-water, decoction 0! 
hart's-horn ſhavings, &c. after which, a few grains of ip*- 
cac. may be admitted of, and a gentle doſe of manua wit 
rhubarb. e | 

The ſpurious cho/cra, or that ſpecies which hat! a fur- 
feit for its cauſe, requires the ſame treatment as the tri 
kind does. | 

In the true cholera, Aretæus long ſince commended 
frequent ſmall draughts of tepid water, to evacuate de 
preſent contents of the ſtomach; after which, when! 
ous diſcharges appear, loathing, reſtleſſneſs, &c. come 0" 
give the patient a quarter of a pint of cold water to chec 
the purging, to cool the ardent heat of the ſtomach, a 
to abate the thirſt; this he adviſes to be repeated, as often 
as the patient throws up what he drinks: and if fainti't» 
with other ſymptoms of weakneſs, come on, he 1a}5, * 
little wine may be added to each draught of water. 

Many fince Aretzus have extolled cold water, and the 
more ſo as the climate, ſeaſon, and conſtitution of le 
patient are warm; for it cools, blunts acrimony, and It 
ſtores the tone of the parts. 5 n 

Sydenham commends a ſimilar practice for the * 
part; he orders, if called in at an early period of the di 
eaſe, a chicken to be boiled in three gallons of 7 
but ſo as that the water hardly taſtes of the fleſh; of! ; 
the patient is to drink freely, and, at the fame 2 
receive it glyſterwiſe until the whole is conſumed; "7 
the offending matter will be evacuated both by vo" p 
ſtool, and alſo obtunded. The glyſters may be Pe 
as often as they return, at leaſt until the pain abatci- 
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n want of chick 
water may 
3 'S my Douglas hath adviſed in the Edinb. Med. EI, 
or le 

4 decoction 
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3 fg the decoction of the colour of weak coffce. 
Wc: 
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. * 7 mptoms are not .exceeding violent, from a 


1 . a every three or four hours; or, if the vo- 
2 8 — iS hot very troubleſome, from twenty to thirty 
ns of rhubarb may be taken in a draught of any of 
e above liquors 

3 de orime vie cleared, the vomiting and purging may 
checked with opiates. Sydenham directs the tinCt. 
i from twelve to twenty drops, or more, in a little 
int water, to be repeated two or three times a day, or 
ener, as the urgency of the pain, or frequency of the 
WE. .cuations require, and to continue it, at leaſt night 
a morning, until the patient recovers ſome degree of 
W 1 Be diſorder hath continued ſome hours, and the 
dent is already weakened, begin immediately with the 
add. opii, and proceed with it as already directed. If 
WS. 7mptoms o weakneſs are extreme, the pulſe weak 
ad intermitting, and convulſions are approaching, give 
WS: tin. opii to twenty-five or thirty drops, in a large 
onful or two of ſtrong cinnamon water, and after it 
WS craught of whatever liquor the patient hath to' drink, 
Fired with an equal quantity of wine. 

Nitre is uſeful when great anxiety attends. 1 
WE The ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation 
een allays the vomiting very ſoon: they may be re- 
eeated after each evacuation upwards. | 
But, perhaps, it will be found, that a free uſe of the 
lumbo-root will be alone an adequate remedy againſt 
Ro dangerous diſeaſe. It rarely requires any means to 
e employed for promoting the diſcharge of bile, or to 
eeanſe the prime viz, previous to its adminiſtration. 


eine, and give from 3 fs. to 3 ii. of it finely powdered, 
2 glaſs of peppermint-water, and repeat it every three 
four hours, more or leſs, according to the urgenc 
dhe ſymptoms. In hot climes this remedy is almo 
Wiecific, it "26s abates the violent evacuations, and by 
ntinuing it a few days, every other ſymptom vaniſhes. 
Hoffman obſerves that in choleras and bilious diarrhœas, 
WEpecially ſuch as are excited by paſſion, it is neceſſary to 
ain from ſudorifics and a ſudorific regimen, particu- 
y at the beginning; theſe being apt to bring on vio- 
Went rheumatic or arthritic affection. 


. venty-four hours. If it is cured, the patient is much 
tlered in three or four days; it rarely continues a 


ne other diſeaſe. See Aretæus, Col. Autelianus, 
Woman, Fordyce's Elem. p. 2. Edinb. Med. Eff. vol. v. 
Allis Sydenham. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 39. 

& CHOLERA SICCA, i. e. Colica Accidentalis. See 
OLtCA, ; 
= CHOLERICA, See HEPATIRRHOEA. It is a flux 
er the bowels without a colic. It is a kind of di- 
Wha, 

CHOLOBAPHINON. An epithet of copper which 
Flembles gold. Libavius calls it 2s coronarium. 
F CHOLOMA, from xwaog, lame, maimed. Galen ys 
pat in Hippocrates it ſignifies any diſtortion of a limb. 
by 1 ſenſe it is taken for a halting, or lameneſs 
u the leg. 
 CHOLOSIS, In Vogel's Noſology this is a genus of 
leaſe, which: he defines to be lameneſs, from one leg 
ing ſhorter than the other. It is ſometimes the caſe 
Mi children; that one leg ſeems to be longer than the 
er aud the patient walks potatorily in conſequence 
G Mr. Pott thinks that this is owing to a kind of 
* E of the part. In theſe inſtances, the glutæi 

"Ks are in a very relaxed ſtate, and the diſeaſe moſt 


1241 
en-water, as adviſed by Sydenham, bar-| probably 
be uſed; water in which a little gum arabic 


Me. ther infipid mucilage, butter-milk, 
_. ;folved, or an) ons he re a he? 
nich ſome prefer above e gentle acid drinks; 


o 


of oat (or other) bread _ is firſt toaſted, 
= ...... n as coffee, but not burnt; as much of | leaves finely jagged. 
_ ey hs ſhould be boiled in the water as will lk wen eh 


ent is ſufficiently reduced to render the exhibition of 
= .: . 


alf a grain of tart. emet. may be given in part | 


WE when the ſtrength is reduced by the evacuations, and | 


ek, beyond which it never laſts, except it turns into | 


eee 
0H 
ly in a very great meaſure originates from a weak- 
neſs of the ſciatic nerve. Amongſt the moſt uſeful 


means of relief, are the cold bath, the bark, iron, ſetons, 
the vitriolic acid, &c. 


of $UCCORy, the root of which is perennial, and the 


Boerhaave enumerates the following ſpecies. 

Chonarilla cœrulæa, lafuca Sylvefiri peren. lafuca 
humilior flore cœruleo. Gum s8Uccoryv. 

It grows wild in Germany and Italy, a gum-like maſtich 


an emenagogue, , _. | 

Chonarilla vel lactuca ſylv. flore albo. . 

Chondrilla vel lactuca ſylveſtris majore flore incarnato. 
—— vel Lacruca n HUMILTIR DEN- 
TATA. BLUE FLOWERED GUM $SUCCORY, with broad 
cut leaves. | „ | 

There is another kind of chondrilla with different cha- 
racters from the juſt named. The ſeeds of this kind are 
oblong and narrow, and the calix, in a manner, fiſtular 
and cylindrical. Of this there are five ſpecies, as follow: 
 Chondrilla vel fonchiis Ievis parvis floribus, lactuca 
ſylveſtris murorum flore luteo. | 
| Chondrilla vel lactuca ſylveſtris purpurea, ſonchus mon- 
f. ðBe—ꝛ—̃ 8 

Chondrilla hieracii folio annua. The ANNUAL cum 
SUCCORY with hawkweed leaves. Hieracium pulchrum, 
hieracium montanum, * 
| Chondrilla viminea, chondrilla cichoroides, chond. ju- 
nis lutea, &c. GUM SUCCORY with yellow flowers. 
Chondrilla viminea viſcoſa Monſpeliaca. 
—— COERULEA+ CYant CAPITULIS. 
SUCCORY. See CICHORIUM SYLVESTRE. 

— HISPANICA, ' 1 BEARDED CREEPER. See 
— Ras r | 
CHONDRILLOIDES. The leaves reſembling thoſe 
of chondrilla, the ſtalks ſpread into numerous branches, 
the calyx is ſquamous; and almoſt cylindrical, and the 
flowers are yellow. Itt is of no medical uſe. 
| 
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CHONDROGLOSSUS. See HyocLossUs _. 

CHONDROS. The ſame as ALI A, which ſee. It 
alſo ſignifies any grumous concretion, as of maſtic, &c. 
It is the Greek word for cartilage; and Hippocrates calls 


q . ks ſoon as aſſiſtance is demanded, begin with this me- the cartilago xiphoides by this name. 12 HELD 
| CHONDROSYNDESMUS. A cartilaginous liga- 


2 from xoy%p >, cartilage, and cuyd po, to lie toge- 
ther. | | | 
CHONDROPHARYNGZAUS, fee Prarvynx. It 
riſes from the cartilaginous appendage of the os hyoides, 
and is inſerted in the membrane of the fauces. Douglas. 
CHONE. See INFUNDIBULUM. 

CHOPIN. An Engliſh wine quart. 5 
CH OPINO. A cHoPINE ; alſo cheopina. A pint 
meaſure at Paris. Some ſay it contains ſifteen ounces 
and a half, others ſay ſixteen ounces. | 


The cholera morbus ſometimes deſtroys the patient in| CHORA. A REOION. Galen in his work De Uſu 


Part. expreſſes by it particularly the cavities of the eyes; 
but in other of his writings he intimates by it any vaid ſpace. 
CHORDA, xo9Ss Properly a muſical chord. Meta- 
phorically it is uſed-to ſignify x tendon. Poets often ex- 
prefs by it the inteſtines. Paracelſus, in his work De 
Orig. & Cur. Morb. Gal. calls the pudenda by the name 
of chordæ. A painful tenfion of the penis in the lues 
venerea is called chor de. 5 

— Macna. See TEN DO ACHILLIS- | | 

| =— TYMPANI. The fifth pair of nerves from the 
brain divides into three capital branches, one of which 
is called the inferior maxillary. See NERVES. A branch 
of the inferior maxillary nerve forms the lingual, which, 
ſoon after it leaves its origin, is accompanied by a-ſmall 
diſtin& nerve, which runs upward and backward towards 
the articulation: of the lower jaw, in company with the 
lateral muſcle of the malleus, and paſſes through the 
tympanum, between the handle of the malleus and the 
long neck of the incus, by the name of the chorda tym- 
pani. It afterwards perforates the back ſide of the tym- 
panum, and unites with the portio dura of the auditory 
""CHORDZ TENDINEE. See CoR.—— WIIIIsII. 
Willis obſerved ſmall chords going-acroſs the ſinuſes of 


the dura mater, NN they are thus . 


** 


CHONDRILLA yel CONDRILLA. It is a ſpecies 


is found about its branches, which is uſed with myrrh as 


nica, chond. viminalibus virgis, /afuca ſylveſtris peren- 
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CHO 


when ſeated in the ſmall inteſtines. See Col ic A. It is 
the iliaca paſſio, which ſee: 

CHORDATA GONORRHOCEA. A gonorrhea at- 
tended with a chordee. | | 

CHORDEE, fo the French call what others name corda, 
chorda, corde and chorde, from Xopdng the chord of a 
muſical inſtrument. | | 

It is a painful contraction of the under part of the 
penis, which when it is erected, and only then; is pain- 
ful, and feels as if pulled downwards with a cord. The 
pain is principally under the frenum, and along the duct 
of the urethra. 

Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes it, when the whole body of the 
penis is regularly drawn downwards in the form of a ſemi- 
circle, from inftammation, or an ulcer in the membrane 
that lines the urethra, or in the corpus cavernofum ure- 
thræ, and when the glans only is drawn down by inflam- 
mation, or ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the frænum. He alſo 
obſerves, that beſides the chordee, there are other diſtor- 


tions of the penis, e. g. if the ſuſpenſory ligament that | 


connects the penis to the os pubis is inflamed, or if only 
one of its cavernous bodies is injured, the penis will 
either be bent upwards, or to one fide, and theſe are 
relieved in the ſame manner as the chordee. 

Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, in his Clinical Lectures 


ſays, that inflammation and ſwelling in the corp. cavern. 


ureth. is the cauſe of the chordee. | 

In order to the cure, if the patient is plethoric and 
ſtrong, bleed; if the pain is great during erection, give 
an opiate at bed-time, and rub the _ cœrul. fort. all 
along the duct of the urethra every night. 

If the inflammation is wholly from a flux of humours 
on the part, mercury will heighten it, ſo ſhould be for- 


born until the defluction ceaſes; but when the inflam- | 


mation is from the venereal poiſon ſimply, mercury is 
its proper antidote. - 

CHOREA, vel CHORION, SANCTI VITI. St. 
Virus's DANEE. And called vitiſaltus, by Paracelſus 
laſcivus. Horſtius ſays that there were ſome women who 
once every year paid a viſit to the chapel of St. Vitus, near 

Ulm, and there exerciſed themſelves day and night in 
dancing, being diſordered in mind, till hey fell down 
like thoſe in an extaſy. Thus they were reſtored till the 
return of the following May, when they were again 
ſeized with a reſtleſſneſs and diſorderly motion of their 
limbs, ſo as to be obliged, at the anniverſary feaſt of St. 
Vitus, to repair again to the ſame chapel for the ſake of 
dancing. From this tradition, a ſort of convulſion, to 
which girls are principally ſubject before the eruption of 
the menſes, took its name. But yet the diſorder above 
deſcribed by Horſtius is different from what we call 
St. Vitus's dance. | 


Mead and Pitcairn ſay that this diſorder is of the para- 


lytic kind; Sydenham fays it is convulſive; Biſs and 
heyne ſay that it partakes both of the convulſive and pa- 
ralytic kinds. Dr. Cullen calls it chorea. He ranks it 
in the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. 5 
Sydenham is generally allowed to excel in his deſcrip- 
tion of this complaint, which is as follows: © It is a kind 
of convulſion, which principally attacks children of both 
ſexes from ten to fourteen years of age. It firſt ſhews it- 
ſelf by a lameneſs, or rather unſteadineſs of one of the 
legs, which the patient draws after him like an ãdeot, and 
afterwards affects the hand on the ſame ſide, which being 
brought to the breaſt, or any other part, can by no 
means be held in the ſame poſture for a moment, but is 
_ diſtorted or ſnatched by a kind of convulſion into a dif- 
ferent poſture or place, notwithſtanding all poſſible efforts 
to the contrary. If a glaſs of liquor be put into the hand 
to drink, before the patient can get it to his mouth, he 
uſes a thouſand odd' geſtures; for, not being able to carry 
it in a ſtraight line thereto, becauſe his hand is drawn 
different ways by the convulſion, as. ſoon as it hath 
reached his lips, he throws it ſuddenly into his mouth, 
and drinks it very haſtily, as if he only meant to divert 
the ſpectators.“ 

Its cauſe is from an acrid humour falling on the nerves; 
ſometimes from worms: Cheyne ſays it ſometimes riſes 
from an epilepſy, which is leaving the patient as his 
ſtrength increaſes z and Pitcairn jntimates that its cauſe 
is from a paralytic affection of the muſcles. From the 


rariety of ſymptoms obſerved ip different patients, what- 
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CHORDAPSUS. An ancient name” for the colic, | 


CHO. 


ever can be a cauſe of convulſions, and paralytic ;,,. 
ation, may alike conduce to the forming this diforder, 
Thoſe who have once ſuffered under this diſeaſe 
very ſubjeCt to a relapſe. However violent the { 5 
toms are, they never are ſuddenly deſtructive. W 
recent in a young perſon, of an otherwiſe good coll. 
tution, there is hope of a ſpeedy cure. If the men. 
ſes or hæmorrhoids are obſtructed, their return will m. 
tigate if not cure the diſeaſe. If the temperament; 
very ſenſible, the diſeaſe hereditary, or become abi 
the cure is very difficult. Through ill management 


may degenerate into an epilepſy or hypochon N 


lancholy. a | 
Dr. Cheyne, in his Treatiſe on the Gout and By 
Waters, intimates that the indications of cure are, 1. Ty 
evacuate. 2. To attenuate. 3. To corroborate, Ay 
he informs us that he effects the firſt by a vomit once, 
week, until the diſeaſe abates, and then he lengthenst; 
intervals. The ſecond he effects by giving for a many 
or fix weeks, on the days in which the emetic is not 44 
miniſtered, a large doſe of /Ethiops mineral, with Bu 
water. The third by an anticacheCtic regimen ant 
nervous corroborant; ſuch as the bark, orange. ped, 
iron, cold bathing, &c. | 
Valerian in large doſes, e. g. three drams in a da, 
hath been followed with ſucceſs. The cardamine, wii 
ſee, is almoſt a ſpecific. Of purges the vinum aloe, c 
pil. ex aloe cum myrrha are the moſt proper. Dr. Mey 
particularly cautions us to adminiſter medicines at aud 
about the changes of the moon. | 
See Wallis's Sydenham, vol. ii. p. 327. Mead's Influence 
of the Sun and Moon, upon Human Bodies; Cheyne 
Engliſh Malady, and his Eſſay on the Gout, 8c. Bil 
Medical Eſſays, Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. edit. 4. 
CHORION. awo Tz Xp, vel ywps. Vide H. Steph 
Theſ. A name of the external membrane of the fatu, 
In women, as in ſome animals, the chorion at the fir i; 
without any ſenſible placenta. It hath its name from th 
chorus or croud of blood-veſſels which are ſpread uponit 
It adheres to the amnios by a gelatinous ſubſtance, and 
is diviſible into two lamellz ; the internal, or true ch 
iseven more thin and pellucid than the amnios, whilſt th 
external, or falſe chorion, is thick and opake. This ſpongy 
chorion adheres to the uterus at every part, and grovs 
| thicker as it approaches the placenta, whilſt the intemi 
lamina adheres inſeparably to the inner ſurface of the pl- 
centa z hence it is plain that the ſubſtance of the placent 
is betwixt theſe two lamellæ of the chorion. This men- 
brane hath abundance of lymphatic veſſels ; but in tle 
human placenta the veſſels cannot be traced by injeclion 
on the amnios and chorz9n, yet the uterus ſends veins w 
the outer chorion : perhaps the arteries do the ſame. 00 
DEcipuA. . | 
The uſe of the chorion is to ſuſtain the umbilical vel 
CHOROIDES, from xopiov, the chorion, and udn 
likeneſs. It is an epithet of ſeveral membranes, whic 
on account of the multitude of their blood- veſſels, reſen. 
ble the chor:on. It is the tunica retiformis oculi, a nant 
of one of the coats of the eye. See RETIFORMIS. | 
lines the ſclerotis, is a thin vaſcular coat of a brow 
colour, generally ſaid to derive its origin from the fu 
mater's covering of the optic nerve. From the col 
of part of this membrane it hath been called uvea, 
external ſurface of which is called the iris, but at preſen 
the whole forepart of this coat is called iris ; and the re 
is called choroides. It conſiſts of two laminæ, the eu: 
rior is ſlightly connected with the ſclerotica, and is Ul 
covered with a black matter, called nigrum pigmentu 
Both laminæ are extremely vaſcular; the extremities 
the veſſels of the inner ror Me project therefrom, and 
termed villi and papillæ. As this internal lamina was 
noted by Ruyſch, it is called tunica Ruyſchiana. 
black ſubſtance which lies between the ſclerotica and di 
roides is alſo found betwixt it and the retina. Neat 
the ſclerotica becomes tranſparent, the choroides is H ; 
united to it, and at this circle of adheſion the chor 
ſeems to change its colour and texture, appeari's ® 
whitiſh kind of ring, of a compact ſubſtance, and is wy 
„ eng- ciliare. Here the internal lamina © 
choroides dips inwards, to make what are termed theP 
rh : between 
ceſſes. The ciliary proceſſes are on the inſide 
the iris and choroides, as the ligamentum ciliare 15 . 1 


outſide. The cheroides is continued on the inſide 0 ent 
2 tran{pa! 
| | 


. < — oy * - 
# } * — 
* 
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* 


the ſclerotis, and there forms the iris; | | 
ration in the middle of which is called pupilla. |. 
g a branch of the carotid: The veins empt 
to the optic ſinuſes, which are again dif- 
the internal jugulars; hut ſome of . theſe 
cate with the 3 veins - the CJes 
—_ . d is emptied into the external jugulars. 
= ns SEE the 83 branch of the fifth 
Bi The ao branch of the third pair. : 
8 te to the inſertion of the optic nerve the choroides 
MF on and forms that white ſpeck on which if the 
_ Was 7 a object falls we are incapable of ſeeing it. 
1 900 AN. A French name for a ſmall yellow ſeed 
A ſembling worm: ſeed; but rather larger, which in taſte 
boy little ſalt and biting. It grows on a plant brought 
A ub the Levant, and is uſed in — carmine. 
nod DE PALMISTE. The cabbage of the palm- 
3 Fo See PALMA 
= C0VANA M | es 
Cord. An American cucurbitiferous 
eb leaves reſemble thoſe of the bay-tree, 


tranlparent part of 
the perfo i 
The artery ! 
8 themſelves mM 
charged into d 
4 ; veins commun 


ANDARU. A ſpecies of mandaru. 
lant, 


but is nei- 


rated, boiled in roſe-water, and caſt into troches, 
or without prepared pearls. 
 (:815TIANA RADIX. A 
Eav under ASTRAGALUS, | | 
== 1213 COPHORIANA. The HERB CHRISTOPHER. : 
r plant with a roſaceous flower, whoſe ovary is ſoft 


ſpecies of VETCH. See 


* 
— 
+8 


— ARBOR» | a „ 
— V12GINTANA- Species of aralia 
= CH5TOS, from ye, 
WE pplice by way of unCtion. 
= CHRONICUS, or CHRONI 
WE C:ronical. | | . | 
WE Diſcaſes which continue long, and are without any 
erer, or at leaſt a conſiderable degree of it, are thus 
WEcalled, to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe which proceed 
WTrapidly and terminate ſoon, and are called acute. 
In the cure of chronical diſorders, Dr. Fothergil inti- 
EEmates that thoſe means or medicines which enable the 
ſtomach duly to perform its office, are the moſt effectual, 
f not the only remedies. See what he hath inſerted on 
bis ſubject in the firſt vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. p. 
£314 Dr. Cadogan ſeems to corftoborate this by his ob- 


to anoint. It is whatever is 


ys are indolence, intemperance, or vexation: though 
ow and then he allows that an ill cured acute diſorder 
nun be the cauſe of chronical ones. See his Eſſay on the 
out and Chronical Diſeaſes. Wallis's Sydenham, vol. 


5p. 4 | 
WT CHR0s. Galen fays that the Tonians mean by this 
ond all that is of fleſh in our bodies, i. e. all except 
ones and cartilages. | 
= CHRYSANTHEMI FLORE PLANTA AFRA 
PACCIFERA RAMIS IN ACULEUM ABEUNTI- 
8. A ſpecies of 
8 CHRYSANTHEMOIDES. HARD-SEEDED CHRY- 
EA THEMUM. It is a plant whoſe flower reſembles the 
mall ſun-flower, and whoſe ovary becomes a ſtone, con- 
Puig a hard kernel. e dee mentions three 


mem. 


CHRYSANTHEMOS. See AuARANTrHus. 
| CHURYSANTHEMUM, called alſo bellis Iutea foliis 
unde inciſis major; chryſ. ſegetum; CORN MARIGOLD. 
| | taniſts euumerate fourteen ſpecies. It is an annual 
pant frequently met with amongft corn. 'The Germans 
enmendl it in the jaundice, but it does not obtain in 
Pradtice with us. 4 
| |t is likewiſe a name for the Bidens, ſome ſpecies of 
nean, and alſo garden marigold. See CALENDULA. 
„De AFRICANUM FRUTESCENS SPINOSUM. A ſpe- 
es of chryſanthemoides. 


Dry AFRICANUM, i.e. AFRICAN MARYGOLD. See 
ONONIA AFRICANUs FLOS. | 


bona, ALPINUM. MOUNTAIN RAGWORT. See JA- 
| — Arno 


ou RESCENS /ETHIOPIUM Forli POPULI 
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GUINALIS. 


BOSO, 


cotula. 


cotula. 


CANADENSIs. 


NUUM. 


recommended by P. Ægineta to be drank with the ſeed of 


r any note in medicine, nor for the palate: Rai atriplex, for the jaundice. 1 | 
. 0 . 2 : | CHRYSE. he name of a plaſter in P. Ægineta for 
=_ CHRISTI MANUS. A name given to ſugar that is | freſh wounds. 


MLEON. 
GYRUM. 


CHAT A. 


e err. Boerhaave takes notice of four ſpecies; | CHRTSOBERRILLUS. The yELLow BER TI. See 
bot hey have no medical virtue attributed to them. BERYLLUs. 


A name for many ſpecies of VELICHR YsUM; which ſee. 


eerrations on the cauſes of chronical diſorders ; which he | 


Wpecies, but they have no medical virtues attributed to 


CuRysANTHEMUM BIDENS. See Acutrta 
— CONYZOIDEs. GOLDEN STAR-woRT. See IN. 
—— CoxnyzoiDts PALUSTRE Minus FlORE Glo- 
SMALL FLEA-BANE. | 
—  CoTULZ Folio. See BUPTHALMUM VERUM:; 

—— Forio CoTurz FroRE ALBo. A ſpecies of 


* 


FRUTICOSUM SUBCANDIDUM. 


A ſpecies of 


—— Inpicum Ramosum. A ſpecies of ſun-flower. 
—— InDIcUm, i. e. PoTAToEs. See BATTATAS 


—  INDICUM FLORE ET SEMINE Max 
SUN-FLOWER. 

—— PERENNE: COMMON OX-EYE. | 
—— LEUCANTHEMUM. See BELL1s MAjon. 

— PERUVIANUM. SUN-FLOWER. 

=— V ALENTINUM. A ſpecies of cotulg. 5 
CHRYSATTICUM. An epithet of a fort of paſſum; 


IMIS AN- 


CHRYSISCEPTUM. A name for the waiTE cHA- 
CHRYSITIS, or Cur ysT1s Spopos: See LyYTHAR= 


CHRYSOBALANUS. NuTmzc: See Nux Mos- 


CHRYSOCALLIA. A name in Dioſcorides for the 
anthemis or chamæmelum. : | 
CHRYSOCERAUNTIUS.. See AUuRUM FULMINANS: 
CHRYSOCHALCOS: See AuRicHALlcum. 
CHRYSOCOLLA, from xpuoog; gold, and xoxxny glue, 
or ſolder. BoRax, called alſo cæruleum montanum, au- 
ricolla amphitane. See TINCAL. | 
CHRYSOCOME, from xpuro;, gold, and abu, hair. 


CHRYSODENDRON. See ConocarPoDENDRON: 
CHRYSOGONIA, from xpucog, gold, and vivo, to 
be made or generated of. It is the AURIFIC TINCTURE: 
CHRYSOGONUM. RED TURNEP. | 
CHRYSOLACHANON. GarRDEn, or WHITE 
ORACHE. See ATRIPLEX. Alſo an unknown plant 
mentioned by Pliny. 1 . 
CHRYSOMELIA. Ox AN SRE. See AuRANr. Hr- 
SPAL. _ | . | 
CHRYSOPCEIA, from xpugo%s; gold, and wotta, ts 
make. The art of changing inferior metals into gold by 
the help of mercurius philoſophorum. 
CHRYSOPUS. A name for the gummi-gutta. See 
GAMBOGIA. 15 
CHRYSOSPLENIUM: Gol pERN SAxfir RAR. It 
is a perennial plant, of which two ſpecies are noticed by 
mrs ien foliis ampliorib latis, f 
oſplenium folus amplioribus auriculatis, ſax:ifraga 
3 aurea, alchimilla rotundifolia aurea ee. 
GOLDEN SAXIFRAGE WITH LONG EARED LEAVES. 
Chryſoſplenium foliis minoribus ſubrotundis, /axifraga 
rotundifolia aurea minor montis aures _. 
They have not any medical virtues attributed to them. 
| CHRYSULCA. An epithet in Helmont and ſome 
others for aqua Stygia or aqua regia _ . 
CHRYSUN, — xu, gold. An epithet of two 
collyria for the eyes, and alſo of two peſſuries for the ute- 
rus, in Aetius. = 3 
CHU, or Cnus. The name of a meaſure; The ſame 
as CHOA, congius—this was a liquid meaſure among the 
Athenians, containing ſix ſextarii, or twelve Attic cotylæ, 
or nine pints or pounds of oil, ten of wine, thirteen and 
an half of honey, according to GALEN. Linpen fays 
at leaſt eight of wine and four ounces: Ruopivys aſſerts 
that the Chus, or congius, weighs ten pounds: Cas- 
TELLI. 2 5 | 
CHUNDRILLA VERCURIA. See ZacinTHa. 
CHUNNO. The Peruvian name for POTATOE BREAD. 
CHYBUR. SULPHUR. 5 
CHYLARIA. A diſcharge of whitiſh mucous urine. 
It is the dyſuria mucoſa of Cullen. See DrsuRIA. 


A ſpecies of chryſanthemoides. 


CHYLIFERA VASA., See LacTtea vasa. 
| CHYLIFI 


C IB 


CHYLIFICATIO. See CuVIOSIs. CHYLIFICATION. 
The firſt concoCtion or the changing of the aliment into 
chyle by the power of the ſtomach. Sf 

CHYLISMA, from xvagg, juice. In Dioſcorides it 
ſignifies expreſſed juice. i 

CHYLISTA. Hartman's chyliſta is a glaſs of anti- 
mony obtunded by levigating it with maſtich diſſolved in 
rectificd ſpirit of wine; the oleoſe part of this ſpirit blunts 
the ſpicula of the vitr. ant. | | 

CHYLOPOIETIC. Of the chyle. 

CHYLOSIS. See CHYLIFICaTIo. 

CHYLOSTAGMA DIAPHORETICUM MINDE- 
RERI, called alſo aqua theriacalis bezoardica. It is a li- 
quor diſtilled from the ther. Andromachi, or from Mithri- 
date or ſuch like matters. 

CHYLUS, yung, The cnyLe. In general it is a 
juice inſpiffated to a middle conſiſtence between humid 
and dry. | 
In endes the word 8 is uſed to exprefs the 

juice and ſorbile liquor of barley, which liquor they call 
ſtrained ptiſan, being the expreſſed ſubſtance of the barley; 
not what the Latins call cremor, which is only the expreſſ- 
ed water of the barley. To xvau; is oÞpoſed ptiſan un- 
ſtrained. 

The aliment received into our ſtomachs is converted 
into a fluid ſtate, the oily part of it mixed with the faliva 
and other juices ſecerned into the ſtomach and duodenum, 
becomes like milk, and is called chyle. The bile mixing 
with the digefted aliment when it is conveyed into the 
duodenum, aſſiſts the ſeparation of the nutritious ehe 
from the excrementitious part. The nutritious chyle is 
conveyed by the laCteals into the circulation, to be con- 
verted into blood. The chyle ſeems to confift of oil, mu- 
cilage, water, a coagulable part, and fixed air. | 

From the chyle proceeds the milk which flows into the 

breaſts of nurſes, as well as all that is required to recruit 
the waſte made by the actions of living bodies. See 
Lac. ; 
The chyle when it enters the blood does not immedi- 
ately mix with it, but in many inftanees is proved to paſs 
in a ſeparate. ſtate through the whole cireulation; e. g. 
the chyle hath been ſeen to float on the furface of blood 
which was taken from the arm: in the laſt ſtage of a dia- 
betes the urine manifeſthy points out the preſence of chyle 
in it. See Haller's Phyftology on the Chylifero 
Percival's Med. Effays, edit. 2. p. 251, &c. 

CHYMATION. The name of a penetrating medicine 
in Marcellus Empiricus. | ED 

CH YMEA. CHEMISTRY. 


_ CHYMIATER. A chemical phyſician, or one who | 


cures by chemical medicines. Called alfo jatrochimicus. 
CHYMIATRIA, from XU ia, chemiſtry, and z ptict, 
healing. The art of curing diſeaſes by chemical medi- 


-_Cmes, | 
CHYMOSIS. See CHEMoss. 
_ CHYMOSUM. In Paracelſus it is en vLus. 
CHYMUS, xo, humour or juite. In the common 
ſignification of the word it is every kind of humour which 
is incraſfated by concoction. 
fineſt part of the chyle when ſeparated from the feces; 
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us Veſſels; 


\ . CICERCULA. See LArhrRUs. 
| 


metimes it means the 


pints of milk, the breaſt of a boiled capon, and by 
ounces of blanched ſweet almonds ; let them he beat x 

ſtrong impreſſion made; then boil them over a gentle = 
adding three ounces of rice meal; and when ey be 85 
to coagulate, add eight ounces of white ſugar, and © 
ſpoonſuls of roſe-water ; mix all well together. 4: 
The Spaniards give the name of cibus albus to 4 Certain 
American plant: CVE 

CICADA. The Baum crtcktET. An inſeq 
in Italy, ſomewhat reſembling a cricket. It ha 
is very noiſy, and is ſaid to live on dew, 
from the dwarf aſh-manna-tree. Theſe 
dried and burnt, are ufed in the colic, 
ſolvent. | | | 

CICATRICULA. A little white ſpeck or veſicle f 
the coat of the yolk of an egg, wherein the firſt changes 
appear towards the formation of the chicken or the ng. 
vous cylinder. | 

CICATRISANTIA. See EruLoTica. 

CICATRIX, from cicratico to ſkin. A ſeam or 66, 
vation of callous fleſh, riſing or the ſkin, and remain 
there after the healing of a wound or ulcer, and is con. 
monly called a ſcar. 

It is the deſtruction of the cellular membrane by infan. 
mation that cauſes cicatrices to tuck inwards, as they are 
always obſerved to do. Some commend the ſteam of 
hot water to be often applied to the growing ſkin, to pre 
vent a c:catrix, and to dreſs with a cerate of wax and the 


oil —_ | 

CICCUS. A fmall ſpecies of GRASHoPPER, and 
ſpecies of WILD GOOSE. 
| CICER, album, nigrum, vel rubrum; cicer ſatium, 
cicer Arietinum, erebinthus HIC, CICHES, CICExg 
and CICH PEASE. The ſort uſed in medicine is the cir 
Arietinum. Linn. 

Chiches, a ſort of pulſe, cultivated in warmer climate, 
where our finer peas do not thrive ſo well. They ar: 
ſtrong flatulent food, hard of digeſtion. They are ſom 
in France, Italy, &c. flower in June, and the peas ar 
ripe in July. 
 Cicts SYLVESTRE, aftragalus luteus perennis fu 
gemella rotunda vgſicam referente, glaux. W1LD Caicuns 
CERA. Cvpkn. | 
| =— TARTARE Small pills compoſed of turpentine 
and cream of tartar. 

CICERBITA. See Soncuuvs. 


common 
, th win 5 
which it ſucks 
inſects, when 
and ſtone, % 4 


CICERI SYLVESTRIS MINOR. MIL Ek- Wok d 
Dioſcorides See GLAUx Discorivis. 
CICHORIUM. S Ucco Rx. 
CicH@REUM LATIFOLIUM, See ENDIVIA. 
— SYLVESTRE,. and fativum; WILD and A 
DEN SUCCORY. The wild is the cichorium intybus 


n. | 

Itisa plant with oblong, dark green, hairy leaves, det) 
Jagged like thoſe of dandelion, but larger; in the boſons 
of which, towards the tops of the branches, the fovei 
come forth in ſpikes, conſiſting each of a number of bl 


| 


0 


4 


In Galen it is the guftatory faculty or quality in plants 
and animals. g 


CHY'TLON. In Hippo 
unction with oil and water. | 
_ CIBAGE, pino ſimilis Orientalis. A tree growing in 
the Eaſtern countries reſembling a pine-tree. ; 
CIBARFUS: Panis, HousBHOID BREAD. 
—— SAL. COMMON-$ALT. . 
CIBATIO. By this is meant the aſſum 
and aliments. In chemiſtry- it means corporatic, in- 
corporating. It i alſo conſidered as nutrition of tho dry 
| whe of our machine; or is an accumulation of what is 
ubtile or 
Caſtelli. | 
CIBORTOUM.: I Ecriprian- BEAN. Ste 
CIBOFFIM. FIA. 
CIBOUL. A fort of onion n 


rann 
early allied to the wah 


lion. They have no bulb at the root; and are cultivated 
in the kitchen garden. $i nn | 


CIBUR. SULPHUR. | 
BUG ALBUS, WIR Foon. It isa ſpeeies of jelly, 


| 


Which in Puller's Pha 


| 


macopceia in thus made: tus. pur 


crates ĩt means a plentiful in- within. It is biennial, grows in hedges, and by 


fing, or a ſubtiliz ation of thick, or groſſtr parts. 


| 


F 


flat floſculi, ſet in a ſcaly cup, which afterwards becom: 
a covering to ſeveral ſhort angular ſeeds: the rootis ty 
and ſlender, of a brown colour on the outſide, and wilt 
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ſides, and flowers in June and July. 2 

It abounds with a milky juice, of a penetrating bittenſ 
taſte, and of no remarkable ſmell : the roots are bittet 
than the leaves or ſtalks, and theſe much more ſo tha 
the flowers. But by culture in gardens it loſes its ge 

r, and in a great meaſure its bitterneſs, and in 

ſbate is a common, ſallad herb: the deeper coloured 
the deeper jagged the leaves are, the bitterer is the 
of the whole plant. 110 
' The whole plant is mildly aperient, and if freely! 
ir looſens the belly. The: virtue reſides in the mi 
juice, which. may be extracted by coction in wateT) — 
preflure. . The wild andithe-garden forts may be ug, 
differently, but ſhould be uſed as food rather than 2 
Ip the root is: out into ſmall pieces, dried and ral 
reſembles coffee, and is a. good ſubſtitute for ib.  ., 
 Chundrillaccavuleacyaniccapitulis, alſo called, 
cichorium cœrul. coronopi fohis anguſtis, 


&c. Bas 
| 5 er 
$YCCORY, 0r-LION'S- BOOT: with. BUCKSHORN LEA? 


Cataranh 


cit 
Catanance, CAN Lion's Foo'r. It is a ſpecies of 
5 sog ne enumerates fourteen ſpecies. 
+ — VERNICARIUM. See ZAcixrhA. 
— VERRUCARUM. Endiva lutea. 
— LUTEUM: See SCOLYMUsS 
BS cICILIANA. See ANDROSEMUM. 
Ss cCINDELA. The cLow-woRm, alſo called a 
=... nockicula terrefiris, ſcarabeus, cicindela mas & 
B gu ing glow-worms are males, and the reptile 
nes arc the 3 Some reckon them anodyne, others 
WE: they are uſeful — the ſtone in the bladder. 
Ez CICINUM. OL. See RIcIxx, ol. F 
WS CICIS, xx; In ſome places of Hippocrates and 'Theo- 
braſtus it is put for xyx;s A GALL. : 
BT CICLA. . WHITE BEETS. See BETA ALBA. 
Ez CICONGIUS: Blancard ſays it is a theaſure con- 
lining twelve ſextaries or pints. N 
WE CICONIA. The sTORK: 
„ oo oe 
Ss CicUTA MAJOR FOETIDA. The contum maculatum, 
el com majus ſeminibus ſtriatis, or srorrrD HEM- 
WS oc, of Linn. It grows wild almoſt all over the world, 
nad with us is found about the ſides of the fields; under 
W.-dgcs and in moiſt ſhady places. It is a tall umbelli- 
dus plant, with large leaves, of a blackiſh green colour 
WS: the upper ſide, and a whitiſh green underneath, 
W;vided into a number of ſmall oblong ſomewhat oval 
© yments, which ſtand in pairs on middle ribs ; theſe 
eements are again deeply cut, but not quite divided 


Called alfo 
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h Wn both ſides; and many of theſe ultimate ſections have 
5 ee or two ſlighter indentations. They much reſemble 
ey or chervil, eſpecially the leaves of the ſmalleſt 
rs, whoſe poiſonous quality is the moſt violent. The 
> WEI: is round, ſmooth, hollow, irregularly variegated with 
oss and ſtreaks of a red or blackith purple colour: th 
users are whitez and blow in June or July; the ſeeds 
* eeniſh, flat on one fide, very convex, and marked with 
Wc furrows on the other. The root is oblong, about 
re fze of a middling parfnep yellowiſh without, white 
* e fungous within, and part of it hollow; it changes 
f orm according to the ſeaſon. The leaves have a rank 
ul ell, but do not much affect the taſte. 7 
The beſt for medical uſe is that which hath arrived at 
full vigour, and is rather on the decline, or juſtwhen 
* Wc flowers fade; the rudiments of the ſeeds become ob- 
rrable, and the habit of the plant inclines to yellow. 
hat which grows in expoſed places is generally ſtronger 
n what grows in the ſhade, and that which grows in 
BT) places is alſo to be preferred. 7 
1 RS. 267065 with all ages, and every circumſtance of pa- 
. nts. Joined with pectorals it promotes perſpiration. It 
u been of great efficacy in epilepſies and convulſions. 
»5 temally and externally it abates inflammations of the 
m WE. b s narcotic and anodyne, it promotes reſt and 
= Nes pain. It ſeldom creates thirſt or head-ach, which 
1b cceed opiates next morning, and as rarely creates coſ- 
= By eneſs, but commonly produces a lax ſtool the day fol- 
amg img. It poſſeſſes a property of altering thin, corroſive, 
n Wh _ ichor, and renders it mild. It hath been uſed 
b f conſiderable advantage in ſanious ulcers, gleets, 
ul diſcharges from the vagina, fixed pains from acrid 
ell m, flour albus, and ſcirrhous tubercles. It power- 
ine Os the menſes, particularly when ſuddenly re-| 
ſo that Tv "Ap y colds, &c. Inveterate itches have been cured 
"= 5 e uſe of the extract. Cancers have had 
Lov 1, ence much abated by it. It neither heats, nor 
ed 1 | "chars diſturbs the animal functions. It promotes 
ne — Thon ſome, and à copious diſcharge of urine in 
eite. 2 it is not a cure in cancers, yet it is a 
cy ui in nodynez when the uterus is affected therewith, 
, mill Ht is Sr elkectually than Opium. | 
r, off FT allen mY ſyphilis according to Mr. John Hunter. 
"Tei . - erves that when hemlock, either in form of 
pete enty grein — has no ſenſible effect, when taken to 
ech! be mperf wh or a doſe, the medicine may be ſuppoſed 
ber parcel of ? and'that, if it is to be continued, an- 
1 ha: keel of it ſhould be employed. He fays alſo, that 
ſam known it uſeful ; f „ 
AST Olities of diffe eu! in refolving and diſcuſſing ſcir- 
55 rophulen, rent kinds, and particularly thoſe of a 
ky ulous nature: alſo in healing ulc g hich had 
it de upon Kirrho ing ulcers which ha 


us tumors, and which continued to be 
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| furrounded with ſuch ſcirrhoſity; and in ſome ulcers, 
certainly that approached to the nature of cancer; nay, 
in thoſe that might be conſidered truly cancerous, he has 
| known it relieve the pains, mend the quality of the mat- 
ter proceeding from the ſore; and even to make a conſi- 
derable approach towards the healing of it, but never 
completed it. Mat. Med. It has been conſidered by 
fome as very uſeful in the chincough, and rheumatic com- 
plaints. 3 
When hemlock is imprudently eaten; it cauſes a vertigo, 
a dimneſs of fight, hiccough, a ſort of madneſs, and cold- 


neſs of the extremities, convulſions, and death, by an utter 


interception of reſpiration : ſometimes by the ſpaſms, 
which 1t produces in the ſtomach and other nervous parts; 
hemorrhages are the conſequence; or if this happens not, 
an epilepſy comes on, which; without very ſpeedy relief, 
is fatal. The proper method of relief is to diſcharge 
the ſtomach of its contents by means of the moſt active 
emetics, and then to adminiſter frequent doſes of ſharp 
vinegar, &c: as in the articles AMANITA- and VENE- 
NUM. - „ | 

The proper method of adminiſtering hemlock inwardly 
is, to begin with a grain or two of the powder, vr inſpiſ. 
ſated juice, and gradually to increaſe the doſe until the 
full one is arrived at, which is thus known : for the moſt 
part a giddineſs affects the head; there is a motion in the 


ſickneſs and trembling agitation of the body; a laxative 
ſtool or two the morning after the doſe. . One or more of 
the ſymptoms are the evidences of a full doſe, and here 
continue until none of theſe effects are obſerved; and 


vantage can be expected but by a continuance of full doſes. 
In ſome conſtitutions even ſmall doſes greatly offend, 
occaſioning ſpaſmodic twitchings, heat and thirſt; in 
ſuch inſtances its uſe muſt be fone, | 

The College of Phyſicians of London order inſtead of 
the former extract the inſpiſſated juice of hemlock, SUc- 
cus CIcuræ $PISSATUS, made in the following manner: 
let the expreſſed juice of hemlock, cleared from its faces, 
be evaporated in a water bath, ſaturated with muriatic 
ſalt to a proper conſiſtence. Ph. Lond. 17898. 
After all, this plant is not found to be ſo injurious as 
has been related, for it has been taken a long time with- 
out any bad effect. The cicuta aquatica is probably the 
ſort which is ſo poiſonous, and is miſtaken for it. Exter- 
nally it is applied with advantage, and particularly in the 
form of poultice z not in plaſter. - In the firſt mode, it 
has been uſeful in reſolving ſome indurations, eſpecially 
thoſe of the ſcrophulous kind, but in the indolent ſcir- 
rhoſities in the breaſts of women, it is ſeldom of any 
ſervice; and the frequent applications of hemlock poul- 
tices; have been known to do much harm by bringing theſe 
tumors ſooner to an open cancer. See Wilmer's Obſer- 
vations on Poiſonous Vegetables. Withering's Bat. 
Arrangement, vol. i. p. 161. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
For that called ALBA, ſee CHEROPHYLLUM sTLVES- 
TRE, &c. 5 „ . 
CIcurA MINoR, called alſo cicuta fatua, cicutaria te- 
nuifolia, cicutaria fatua, cynapium. The LESSER HEM- 
LOCK, or FOOL's PARSLEY, 3 

It is a ſpecies of a ſmall growth, and unhappily miſ- 
taken ſometimes for parſley. ; 
Theſe two ſpecies are not in uſe. | WT 
—— AQUATICA. WATER HEMLOCK, alſo called 
um alterum oluſatri facie, ſium majus alterum anguſti 
folium, fium eruce folio, phellandrium aquaticum, ' lich 
ſee. LoNG-LEAVED WATER HEMLOCK and COW-BANE. 
It is the cicuta viro/a of Linn. Dr. Withering gives the 
following deſcription of it ; rundle roundiſſi, with man 
equal ſpokes. Rundlets roundiſh, with many briſtle- 
ſhaped if okes. Empalement ; gener: il fence none. Partial 
| f many leaves little leaves, briſtly, ſhort, Cup 
ſcareely evident. Bloſſom, general, uniform. Florets 
all fertile. Individuals; petals five, egg-Maped, nearly 
equal, bent inwards. Chives ; threads five, hair-like, 
longer than the petals. Tips fimple. Pointal; ſeed-bud 
beneath. Shafts two, threadsſhaped, longer than the 
petals permanent. Summits roundiſh. Seed-veſſels none. 


4 


Fruit nearly egg-ſhaped ; flightly furrowed ; diviſible into 
two. Sceds two, ſomewhat egg-ſhaped; | convex, and 


ſcored on one ſide; flat on the other. T. he 
with rundlets oppoſite the leaves. Leaf-ſtalks with blunt 


30 borders; 


eyes as if ſomething puſhed them outwards; a ſlight 


then, after a few days, increaſe the doſe; for little ad- 


To this he adds, 


" he 


borders z leaves with about ſeven pair of little leaves, 
which are variouſly divided and indented. Petals yellow- 
iſh pale green. It is met with in ſhallow waters, and 
flowers in July. 1 

It is one 7 the moſt active of the vegetable poiſons. 
Early in the ſpring, when it grows in the water, cows 
often eat it, and are killed by it; but as the ſummer ad- 
vances, and its ſmell becomes ſtronger, they carefully 
avoid it. 3 

Mr. Wilmer obſerves, that the poiſon is of that claſs 
which produces epileptic ſymptoms. Wepfer notices 

ſome children, who, on taking ſome of the roots of this 
plant, were ſeized with Jew of the præcordia, loſs of 
peech, abolition of the ſenſes, and terrible convulſions ; 
the jaws were locked, blood ſtarted from the ears, the 
eyes were diſtorted, and ſome of theſe children died in 
half an hour. Others have obſerved that the old roots 
are more active and ſudden poiſon than arſenic, or than 
corroſive ſublimate. 
If any of this plant is taken, a quick vomit ſhould be 
inſtantly given, after which give vinegar in water, to be 
drank now and then. See VENENUM. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. iii. p. 229, &c. 400, &c. vol. iv. p. 104, &c. Neu- 
mann's Chemical Works. Medical Muſæum, vol. iii. 
p. 566. Withering's Botanic Arrangement, vol. i. p. 177. 
 _  Ci1cuTA $SESELI PELOPONENSE, /eſeli Peloponenſe, Ci- 

cutaria latifolia foetida vel fœtidiſſima. GREAT BROAD- 
LEAVED BASTARD HEMLOCK. 'The root is large and thick, 
the ſtalks are thick, hollow, and jointed ; the leaves are 
like the green hemlock, but thicker ; the ſeeds are long, 
thick, gibbous, and ſhaped ſomewhat like a half-moon, 
and are much channelled. _ 

— VIROSA. See CICUTA AQUATICA. 

CICUTARIA. WILD CICELY, or COW-WEED. See 
CHAROPHYLLUM, SYLVESTRE, &c. The name alſo of 
BASTATD and WATER HEMLOCKS. | | 

—— Likewiſe ſeveral ſpecies of MYRRHIs. 

CIDRA. CYDER. 

CIGNUS. A meaſure ſo called, containing about two 
drams. | 

CILIA. The extreme parts, or edges of the eye-lids; 
| they are ſemi-circular, and cartilaginous, with hairs fixed 

in them, which by ſome are called cilia. See TAksus. 
CILIARES GLANDULA. CILIARY 6LANDs. On 
the inner edge of each eye-lid, in the tarſus, is a row of 
ſmall holes, which are the excretory ducts of what are called 
the ciliary, or glandulæ Meibomii, Meimbomius's glands; 
theſe glands appear of a whitiſh colour, and are ſituated on 
the internal ſurface of the tarſus; their ducts are ſhort, re- 
ſembling white lines running down towards-the edge of 
the eye-lids. Theſe glands, like the miliary ones, ſecern 
an unctuous matter, which prevents the attrition of the 
_eye-lids from their frequent motion to keep the edges ſoft 
and free from excoriation, and to prevent the tears from 
falling down the cheeks. See TAksus. 
CILIARE LIGAMENTUM, alſo called proceſſus ciliaris. 


It is a range of black fibres, circularly iſpoſed, having | 


their riſe in the inner part of the choroides, and termi- 
nating in the prominent part of the cryſtalline, which 
they ſurround, or rather the ſclerotica joins the choroides, 
and round the edge of the cornea, they adhere firmly ; 
at this circle the choroides ſeems to change its colour and 
texture, appearing as a whitiſh kind of ring ; this ring is 
termed ligam. ciliare: here the internal lamina of the 
choroides dipsinwards, to make what are termed the pro- 
ceſſes, which are little folds of the inner lamella of the 


choroides. Theſe folds become broader until they termi- | 


nate in a broad point in the chryſtalline humour; the 

whole radiated ring, made by the ciliary proceſſes, is ſome- 

times called corona ciliaris. | Y 

_  CILIARIS MUSCULUS. That part of the muſc. 

orbicularis palpebrarum, which lies neareſt the cilia miſ- 
_ by Riolanus, who gave it this name for a diſtinct 

mulcie.- / N 

CILIUM. See CIIIA. | 
 CILLO. One who is affacted with a perpetual trem- 

bling of the upper eye-lid, from cillendo, a being in con- 

tinual motion. | 


CILLOSIS. A trembling of the upper eye-lid. 


CILO. One whoſe forehead is prominent, and tem- | 


rs compreſſed, called BEETLE-BRowED, 


P*CIMEX. Cimex domeſticus, cimex lectularius. 


The 
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WALL=-LOUSE, or - BUG. It is of a rhomboidal 
dark brown colour, and hath fix legs. The 
extremely tender, ſo that it burſts with the leaſt c 
fron, and emits an offenſive ſmell. Six or ſeven oy 
inwardly to cure the ague, juſt before the fit come)? 
CIMOLIA ALBA, TERRA; called alſo Cr N 
nica, terra candida, terra fullonica, argilla candida, 4 
alba, Creta cimolia. "TOBACCO-PIPE-CLAY. f 
It obtained the name Cimolia from the iſland (; 
now called Argentiere. It hath nearly the fame quy 
with the boles, and is often ſubſtituted for then, | 
ſoft viſcous quality is its wy medicinal one, and ug 
particular it excels moſt of the earths of its kind. 
The Cimolia alba of the ancients ſeems to hayehy 
ſort of looſe marle ; probably it was our fuller's ea 
Cornwal there is à ſort of clay called ſteatites, vid 
uſed as ſoap, as well as the Cimolia alba of the ach 
This ſort, which is called ſteatites, is marked with zb 
and called terra ſigillata alba, and ſome call it terra jy 
but it is only a fatter pipe-clay. 
PURPURESCENS, TERRA; Called alſo ſm, 
ſaponaria Anglica, terra fullonica, and FULLER'; in 
It has its name ſmeCtica, from uno, to ab/terge, * 
It is a kind of marle rather than a compact earth, ui 
the ſame qualities as bole. Edwards, in his Fofi 
ranks it as a ſpecies of bole. | 
CINA CINZ. The PERUVIAN-BARK. See C 
PERUV., | 
CINARA. The ARTICHOKE. Alſo called ſam 
artiſchocus lævis, _ nigra, carduus ſativus nw ji 
us, cinara hortenſis, carduus ſativus, ſcolymus [ain 
cinara maxima alba, carduus domeſticus capite majury u 
duus altilis. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the em 
ſcolymus foliis ſubſpinoſis pinnatis indiviſiſque, cahw 
ſquamis ovatis. Var. v. Linn. | 
Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies. | 
| Artichokes are ſufficiently known not to require 10 
ſcription; they are natives of the ſouthern parts of lum 
perennial, and cultivated in our kitchen gardens, 
The bottoms of the heads, and the fleſhy parts ti 
ſcales, are eaſily digeſted, though flatulent, and aft 
little nouriſhment. The leaves are bitter, and pie ot 
their bitterneſs along with the juice; on being br and 
preſſed. This juice is powerfully diuretic anductuln 
dropſies ; it ſhould be mixed with an equal quatit o 
| white wine, and taken to the quantity of three u uw 
ble ſpoonfuls every night and morning. 
In England we only eat the heads, but the Germat 
and French eat the young ſtalks after boiling them. | 
Cinara ſpinoſa, called alſo carduus eſculentus vi 
noſiſſimus elatior, chardone, cactos. The CHarDo% 
As a medicine it is ſimilar to the artichote. it! 
culinary plant, which is blanched like celery, and, i 
that, eaten raw with pepper and falt in Italy 
Cinara ſylveſtris, alſo. called ſcolymus ſylveſiny u 
ARTICHOKE, or CARDONET. They grow in ** 5 
France, but the flowers are only uſed. See Dale, f 
CIx ARA Ac ALIS GUMIFERA, See CARDUUS PH 
CINAROI DES. A ſhrub which grows near the ch 
of Good Hope, alſo called lipidocarpodendron. 
CINCHONA. PERUVIAN-BARK. See Cokf. Put 
VIAN. | | 
CINCLESIS, in Vogel's Noſology, ſignifies 3 99 
nictitation, or an involuntary winking. 1 
INC Lis IS, or CincLismos, from xomato. , 
Hippocrates means by it a ſmall and repeated mot 
CINERARIA, A ſpecies of RA WORT. 
CINERARIUM. The aſh-hole of a furnace. b 
CINERES RUSSICI. See CLAvELLATI CINE 
CINERITIUM. A CurzI. See CUPELL 
CINERULAM. See SPODIUM. 
_ CINETUS. The DilArHRAOGM. 7 
_ CINGULARIA CLUBMOS. See LycoroD J 
CINGULUM. A GIRDLE or BELT. . Calf 
in his Efay on Regimen of Diet, &c. ſays, teh 
with a broad quilted-belt about the loins, to keep 155 
els in their natural ſituations, and the chylous 1 
their beſt locality, and in flabby conſtitutions, Wen 
els, and atrophies, is of great benefit.” « 0 
MRxCcuRIALR. A Rn a” , 
alſo cingulum ſapientiæ & cingulum fluttiti@- 
e of ens; Kifferent directions a 
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for making it, but the following is one of the neateh 
2 | 


1. 49 drams of quickſilver; ſhake it with two 
1 Take three © juice * the globules diſappear; then 
ee che juice, and mix with the extinguiſhed quick- 
er ary nf the white of an egg; gum- dragon finely powder- 
*- | e and ſpread the whole on a belt of flannel. 
5 mou Un SANCTI JoHANNIs. MUGwoRT: 


2 SariENTIX, c See CINGULUM MERrCURIALE. 
BS --STULTITIZ, 

= CiNABARINUM BALSAMUM. The ſimple balſam 
r ſulphur is a proper ſubſtitute, and a better medicine, as 
. pectoral particularly, g 

= 'NNABARIS. CINNABAR. Alſo called cinnab. 
4 : nativ. purum minium, mintum Er corum, magnes epilepſiæ. 
Native cinnabar, 2. ponderous, red, ſulphureous ore of 
-ckfilver. It is found in Spain, Hungary, Eaſt Indies, 
c. The fineſt is brought from the Eaſt Indies. Mr. 
WE: wards, in his Elements of Foffilogy, places it as a ſpecies 
ef quick-ſilver ſtone, in the order of cryptometalline 
gdones. See CRYPTOMETALLINE. 

= $omectimes it is brought to us in large irregular maſſes, 
. others it is in ſmaller roundifh ones, ſmooth without, 
ad ſtriated within; and of a deep red colour throughout. 
Ignis ore conſiſts of ſulphur and quickſilver, in the pro- 
7 portion of from four to ſeven parts quickſilver to one of 
WE ſulphur ; the finer the colour, the more quickſilver it con- 
gains: with theſe conſtituents there is generally much 
WS carthy matter, from which it is eaſily ſublimed. If this 
carth be of the calcareous kind, iron-filings, or ſuch ſub- 
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WES ©.nces as abſorb quickſilver more than ſulphur does, may 
be added; ſome of the ſulphur will be detained by them. 
One part lime, &c. one part iron-filings, is uſually ſuffici- 
ent for extricating all the quickſilver from four parts of 
WE :i:1bar; or the ſulphur is eaſily ſeparated by boiling the 


- 


8 


WS ar in a lixivium of wood- aſhes, or rather of decrepi- 


need nitre, and then precipitating it with vinegar. 

= The heterogeneouſneſs of the native cinnabar renders it 
ess fit for uſe than the artificial. See Dict. of Chemiſtry, 
WS Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

= Cinnabar is a name now confined to the native and fac- 
WS titious ſorts; but formerly it was applied to dragon's blood, 
WE to madder-root, to ceruſs calcined to redneſs, and to ſome 
WP other articles. 


CINNABARIS ANTIMONII. See ANTIMONIUM. 


= CiNNaBARIS FACTITIA. Artificial CINNABAR, now 
called hydrargyrus ſulphuratus ruber, ED 8ULPHUR A- 
TED QUICKSILVER. It has alſo had the name of mer- 
cur ius cinnabarinus. 


| Take of purified quickſilver, forty ounces; of pure 
ſulphur, eight ounces, Stir the quickſilver into the ſulphur 
melted; and if the mixture takes fire, it is to be extinguiſh- 
| edby covering the veſſel. Then let the matter be reduced 
| to powder and ſublimed. Ph. Lond. 1788. 


The quickſilver in the cinnabars is too much reſtrained 
- Any ſulphur to be efficacious as an internal medicine. 
| Their chief uſe is for fumigating venereal ulcers; but hy- 
r cum ſulphure may at any time be ſubſtituted for 
dem. | 
| If it is adulterated with red lead, it may be diſcovered 
y putting a little on a hot iron; for thus the cinnabar is 
| Ul evaporated, and the lead remains behind. 
This preparation is uſed by painters under the name of 
rermillion ; and to improve the colour, the leſs ſulphur is 
uled the better; and if a little arſenic be added in the ſub- 
© nation, though the preparation is thereby ſpoiled as a 

medicine, it is more perfect as a pigment. * 

An oval earthen jar is the beſt ſubliming veſſel. The 
great art of making this cinnabar is firſt to manage the 
bre ſo as to continually to keep the matter ſubliming, yet 
dt fo as force its way through the mouth of the veſſel, 
which is covered with an iron plate. Secondly, to put in 
Fu little at a time. | 
——GRACORUM. See SANGUIS DRACONIS. 

EM. See SANTONICUM. | 

» Alſo called cinnamum, canella, ca- 
laurus Zeylanica, caſſia cinnamomea, canella 
af urudu 35-CINNAMON. The laſt ſort of which the 
ens diſtinguiſh by the term karfemoſyllon; is uſed to 
erprels the ſame, | ; 


ls . 

E, %s the bark of a tree of the bay kind, growing in the 
[t wi iland of Ceylon, freed from the 42 pd, pe or — 
re F Fat, and cut into long ſlices, which curl up in drying 
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into quills or canes, the form in which it is brought to 
us; very thin, light, of a reddiſh yellow, or pale ruſty iron 
colour, ſoniewhat tough in breaking, ad, of a fibrous 
texture. The tree is the laurus cinnamomum, or laurus 
fol. trinerviis ovato-oblongis, nervis vetſus apicem eva- 
neſcentibus, floribus parvis albis. Linn. The cinnamon- 
TREE. 
It is often mixed with the caſſta bark, which is thus 
diſtinguiſhed; the caſſia hath a cloſe ſmiooth ſurface, 
which it ſhews on being broken, and, when chewed, it 
is ſlimy; it is alſo of a dark brown colour, whereas the 
cinnamon is rougher to the ſight and taſte, having an aſtrin- 
gency and brittleneſs in chewing, and is of a paler brown 
colour. . | wy 
It is one of the moſt grateful aromatics, of a fragrant 
ſmell, moderately pungent, but not fiery, ſweetiſh to the 
taſte, and ſomewhat altrin ent, but not conſiderable as to 
be truſted to by itfelf. The fine flavour is ſaid to reſide 
in the thin pellicle which lines the interior ſurface of the 
bark, and which abounds with veſicles of eſſential oil; 
the reſt of the bark, while freſh, being merely aſtringent, 
receiving its flavour from the inner pellicle; accordingly 
the thinneſt pieces are the moſt cordial, and the thicker 
moſt aſtringent. In uſing it we ſhould never loſe ſight of 
its being ſtimulant and aſtringent; for even the ſimple 
diſtilled water, when frequently employed, has proved 
hurtfully irritating to the fauces. 
Infuſed in boiling water in a cloſed veſſel it gives out 
the greateſt part of its virtue. The watery decoction, 
after diſtillation, yields, on being inſpiſſated, a mild aſtrin- 
gent maſs, but without the flavour of the cinnamon. 
Rectified and proof ſpirits extract its virfues better than 
water, and that without heat; but in diſtillation they 
carry over very little of the flavour. | | 
An extract made with reCtified ſpirit of wine has all 
the virtue of the ſpice : cinnamon affords about 1-16th of 
its weight of extract. : 
The London College direCts the following waters, 
VIZ, | | 8 0 
Aqua Cinnamomi. Cinnamon WATER. 


Take of cinnamon, one pound; of water, as much as is 
ſufficient to prevent burning; macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and diſtil off a gallon. As the oil of cinnamon is 
very heavy, in time it falls to the bottom; and as this 
water loſes its milky appearance, it loſes its aromatic and 
cordial quality; to prevent which, ſome let it run upon 
ſugar, which A the oil divided and ſuſpended. 


Aqua Cinnamomi Spirituoſa. Spirituous CINNAMON 
- WATER. Now called Spiritus Cinnamomi. SPIRIT 
of CINNAamon. | | 
Take of cinnamon, a pound ; of proof, ſpirit a gallon 
of water as much as is ſufficient to prevent burning. 
Diſtil a gallon. - In diſtilling with proof ſpirit the ſpirit 
which ariſes firſt is almoſt 1 the warer which 
ariſes after, bringing the oil with it, and this oil being diſ- 
ſolved by the ſpirit, is the reaſon why it is ſo limpid. As 
the oil of cinnamon is the heavieſt of almoſt any vegetable 
oil, therefore, when cinnamon water is diſtilled, uſe a low 
flattiſh ſtill, and a quick equal fire. As very little of the 
oil riſes with the ſpirit, the beſt method is firſt to diſtil 
the cinnamon with water only, and then to add a proper 
quantity of reCtified ſpirit of wine. | | 


The aromatic principle in cinnamon reſides in the ef- 

ſential oil, which ariſes when diſtilled with water, flow 
and difficultly, rendering the liquor rather milky. When- 
a large quantity is diſtilled at once, a ſmall portion of the 
oil is found ſunk to the bottom of the receiver. To ob- 
tain this oil more eaſily and plentifully, let the water, after 
it is diſtilled, ſtand in a cold place. A pound of good 
cinnamon affords a dram or a dram and a half of this oil, 
which, if expoſed to the air, loſes its virtue without any 
ſenſible loſs of its weight ; ſo that it is not the oil that 1s 
efficacious, but the ſpirit in the oil. The oil of caſſia 
bark is ſubſtituted for the oil of cinnamon; however, as 
they are the ſame in their medicinal virtues, no objeCtions 
can be reaſonably made. The ol. canel. alb. is alfo mixed 
with the ol. cinnam. ſo is the ol. caryoph. 
Oil of cinnamon is one of the moſt immediate and moſt 
powerful cordialsz a drop or two may be given in a 
N mixed up with a little fugar or mucilage of gum 
arabic. 


* 


| 


Cinnamon, 


Cinnamon, when freſh, affords much more oil than] CIRCULATIO. CI AcuIATION. For what ig under 
What is above mentioned; but the Dutch extract great [ſtood by it in chemiſtry, ſee CixcCULATORIUM and D. 
part of it before they ſell it, ſo that the beſt method is to | GES TIo. DO | : 

bor it of them. In proportion as the oil is ſeparated, the] In anatomy it is the circulat ian of any fluid through g, 

cinnamon loſes its pungency. It is ſaid that the Dutch | veſſels deſtined for its conveyance. But properly rec. 
7 5 above an ounce of eſſential oil from every pound, | tion is only applied to the blood, becauſe it moves from the 

f this oil is genuine, and you dip a pen-knife point into | heart to return to it again; but the other fluids do noe 
it, it will not flame at a candle, but ſmoak; if it ſoon | return to where they firſt were ſeparated. a 
flames, it contains reckified ſpirit of wine. | i Dr. Hunter ſays there are only three men who jy, = 
From the fruit of the cinnamon-tree a white ſebaceous any claim to the diſcovery of the circulation, viz, Serve. ; 
matter, reſembling the ol. n. m. per expreſſ. is obtained ſtus, Sefalpinus,, and Harvey. 
By coction or by expreſſion. It is white, and is called | Servetus diſeovered the blood going from the riglit ien. 
cera cinnamomi. I IItricle, by the pulmonary artery, to the lungs, where l 
The London College directs the following tinctures. | was mixt with the inſpiratory air, and returned by the 
787 1 . _ _ þveins to the left auricle, and ſo into the aorta. He trace 
| ? Tincture of CINNAMON. Ithe circulation through the lungs ; but like the old am. 
Take of cinnamon, atiounce and a half; of proof ſpirit, | tomiſts, he attributed the functions of the arteries to the 
a pint. Digeſt without heat, for ten days, and ſtrain. It. veinns. | 
contains all the cordial and reſtringent qualities of the | Seſalpinils ſays that the blood cannot be returned tothe 
cinnamon itſelf : if it is continued for ſome time daily, it heart by the arteries of the valves, but by the veins, where 
' warms and ſtrengthens the ſtomach." | | the ra open; but his ideas were confuſed and Nepe 
Caſp. Neumann, in his Prælect. Chem.: ſays, that a lected. obſerves that the arteries and veins come from 
pound of cinnamon contains near three-fourths. of its | the heart. He improves greatly upon Columbus, who, in 
quantity of an indifloluble earth, twe:ounces of areſinous 1550, deſcribed the circulation through the heart au 
ande, an ounce and a half of gummy ſubſtance, and |lungs. Thus 3 on Servetus, he ſhews the uſe 
about two ſcruples and a half of effential oil. See Neu- of the valvès; but ſtill abides in the track of the old anz. 
mann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. and Cullen's]tomiſts. He does not carry the circulation from the zom 
Mat. Med. 1 | . to the vena cava. but he ſays the blood cannot retum hy 


Tinctura Cinnamomi Compoſita. CompounD TINCTURE m roman ge ara 4 3 
eee Ee vgs ly the Tintlura Aromatica. awake, 1 into the veins by wm anaſto- 
p | 8 N moſing with the arteries, is returned to the heart whil 
Take of cinnamon bruiſed, ſix drams; leſſer cardamom ve — aſleep. Here is the circulation completed ſo far a 
ſeeds freed from their huſks, three drams; long pepper | that one could not well read it without being ſtruck vill 
and ginger, reduced to powder, of each two drams ; the notion, and almoſt convinced of the truth of it. But 
proof ſpirit, two pints :. digeſt for eight days and ftrain. |his account is ſo jumbled:with.the notions of the ancients, 
Fh. Lond. 1788. Aland in other parts of his works he ſpeaks ſo contrary to 
| CINNAM ALBUM. See CANELLA ALBA. | this, that one would really imagine he did not thoroughly 
= — CRASSIORE CORT. VULG. i. e. MaLaza- |viderſtand what he advanced there. 
| THRUM. | I - Harvey led to the diſcovery in fully by a Treatiſe on the 
| ——— MAGELLANNICUM, vel cortexMAGELLAn1- Valves of the Veins, in the beginning of the ſeyenteenth 
| 'NICUs. See CorT. WINTERANUS. | | |century.. See ARTERIA, When he firſt publiſhed his 
2 ——— MarLas. See Forum & Canter. Airs, | Hiſtory of the Circulation, the novelty and merit drew 
| ——— $PURIUM, i. e. CoRT. CAR YOPHILLAT. | [upon him the envy of the moſt learned men in Europe, 
CINNERES RUSSIC. Por-AskH. See CLAver Who accordingly oppoſed him; but afterwards, incapt- 
| | 


- 


ATI CINERES. | ble of arguing againſt truth, they ſtrove to rob him of the bi 
CINNEIOGLOTTUS INN ATUs. P * 4 diſcovery, alledging that it was known to Hippocrates | 1 
r ea raps renin fv nds NN 

- CINNL Cinnus as C 44: 4; [deſcribed. The blood is conveyed from the left ventricle In 

| Pang UM, or 'Cinnus. The ſame as Cycton, which n A Lathe wha K 


INZILLA. 80 P. | hie [and moſt remote parts of the body, and then paſſing from 
Maa 3 Ps amen e e 3 the extremities of the ſmalleſt Seals into the incipient 
_ -CION, voy. A.name which Aretæus gives tlie uvula. veins, circulates. through them into their larger — 
Alſo the name of a diſeaſe, which is a ſwelling or relaxa« and ſo on into the richt auricle of che heart, 2 
tion of the uvula, ſee Himas. Hippocrates gwes this 3 2 k ages ee — CO ( wr 
Fee - 26. 4 | ai Wy rein iupplies that it receiv | 
| _— * eee exercicence" in" e — throu * ſubelavian vein) into the pulmonary at) 
|  .CIONIA. Th Diſcorides it is the middle part of a and after circulating through, and being acted upon bye 
| -whelk or purple fiſh, near the centre of the 'firize, lungs in its paſſage through them, is returned by the 
which being calcined, is more cauſtic than the other pulmonary vein into the left auricle, and thence e 


1 | 

| CIONIS. A painful thickneſs of the uvula. 
| 

| 


parts. left ventricle, and fo on the ſame round, until death con- 
| cludes the progreſs. 4 ca 
CIPOREMA.. A ſpeciesof 6aRLic growing in Brafily|;, Pr. Shebbeare obſerves, in his Theory and Pfg. 


without leaves. Raii. Ind. 
_ CIRCA, from Circe, the famous inchantrefs. Ex- 
GHANTER'S NIGHTSHADE.. Called alſo Dipcœa. Its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of. the garden. nightſhade : the 
flowers are ſmall and black; the ſeeds are like thoſe of 
the millet; they are incloſed in a ſort of corniculated cap- 


Phyſic, that during the dilatation of. the heart, wheate 
blood enters the ventricles, the coronary arteries rec 


that fluid, contrary to all the other arteries of the __ 
and thus ſupply the body of the heart with the blood; 


perhaps this blood is partly the cauſe of the vital heat be- 


| 
ing attracted ſtronger into the heart by the nerves It f. 


; . . or 
ſule; the roots are three or four ſpans long, white, ſcenteq | time than at any other; though there is another. rea * 
and heating. It gro rocky 1 it iger. its paſſing at this time rather than at any other, vis. 
poſed to 185 ſun.. Ada ; ee e paſſage of the blood is freer through — _— oa 
zn CCC the heart's inflation than at the contraction, because 
Circæa TOTS oeymaſtrum ; EY or Ex- Veſſels then approach nearer the direction of a frog 
CHANTER'S NIGHTSHADE. | : line. That the heart is not the one and ſole cal ** 
Circæa minima, the ſmalleſt enchanter's nightſhade. | culation appears becauſe the arteries all perform ＋ 
The virtues of the firſt ſpecies reſemble the garden diaſtole at the ſame inſtant, in aeg people. py 
nightſhade. | | OY S © {heart's We Lr blood was _ cauſe 3 _—_ p 
CIRCOCELE.. A cigcoceLs, fro WOES the pulſation of the artery would be an undulatt ne, z 
nn amour, See CIBSOCELE.. . | different parts it would be perceived at different ut ft 
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be impreſs at different diſtances of the artery from the 
tecart would be in ſucceſſion. | | 

hat ſome other power than the velocity of the blood 
W :712tes the capillary arteries to give paſſage to the globules, 

= ſeems evident alſo from the experiments of Dr. Hales, 

5 he poured water into the aorta and other arteries. of dogs; 
nnd though water is g 1 
hood, and its force and velocity equal to that given to. 
me blood by the heart, yet it never paſſed by the anaſto- 

WT noſes of the arteries and veins, but through the fides of 
de arteries; and this ſeems to prove that the arteries are 
3 totally ſtopped by the contraction of their fibres, after the 
nial fire no longer continues to act, and that the force 
of the heart hath not a power equal to what is required to 
W {ate them. Beſides, it ſhould be remembered that fire 


W hitherto hath been tried. 176 
The cauſe of the great velocity of the blood's motion is 
icributed to the whole arterial tube, and the heart, inſtead 
ol moving a weight equal to more than that of the blood, 
in this way, impels no more than about two ounces, the 

quantity ſuppoſed to be contained by the ventricle in each 
duiaſtole. See ANIMALIS Morus, alſo Haller's Phyſio- 
WE logy, lect. iv. Berdoe on the Nature and Circulation of 
© the Blood may be conſulted. | 
W The circulation of the bloo 
W cliarities different from what is obſerved in adults. Iſt, 
ne blood does not all paſs through the lungs ; a very 
mall part only each time that it returns to the heart. 
| 2dly, The blood brought by the two vente cavæ into the 
WS right auricle of the heart, paſſes chiefly into the right ven- 
W tricle, but not entirely; for ſome portion goes immedi- 
WE through the foramen ovale into the left auricle, and 
E eſpecially that brought 23 cava inferior. Suppoſe 
W then two thirds of the blood got into the right ventricle, 
WE in order to paſs along the pulmonary artery, yet all the 
blood that flows into it in the foetus will not circulate 
W through the lungs, for a conſiderable part muſt neceſſarily 
W paſs by the ductus arterioſus, directly to the aorta, before 
it hath arrived at the lungs, ſo that probably not above 
one third of the blood circulates through the lungs ry 

time it is brought back to the heart. at blood whic 


vas thrown out directly from the right to the left auricle, | 
goes thence to the left ventricle, and ſo on to the aorta, | 


W without touching at either the right ventricle or pulmo- 
& nary artery, and conſequently not coming to the lungs. 
| After the child is born, and a little grown up, the fora- 
men ovale becomes cloſed up in moſt ſubjects, though 
in ſome inſtances it is found to continue more or- leſs 
open during the whole life of the perſon. ene 

CIRCULATORES. MouNnTEBANKS. See AGYRT2. 
CIRCULATORIUM: A CIRCULATORY GLASS. It is 
arefſel in which the contained liquor when put over the 
fre, performs certain gyrations, and circulates by aſcend- 
ing and deſcending in ſuch a manner that the more volatile 
| parts of the liquor raiſed by the fire, not finding a paſſage, 
may always fall back again. Thus chemical circulation is 
| Only a ſpecies of digeſtion. Repeated diſtillation anſwers 
e end of circulation. See DIGESTIO. 
5 CIRCULATUM. According to Boerhaave the circu- 
* of Paracelſus was a liquor prepared from ſea-ſalt. 
| * aracelſns obtained from this falt a perpetual oil, which he 
c _ crculatum minus, circulatus ſal minor, ens primum 
E Pol oleum falis, liquor ſalis, aqua 12 He had alſo a cir- 
1 which he called alſo materia mercurii ſalis, 
| 3 vivens. Different writers aſſert variouſly con- 
* Fo theſe circulatums; and thoſe whoſe curioſity 
"ig 8 an enquiry into the proceſs for obtaining them, 
1 Barchuſen in his Pyrofophia-Maets, and the Col- 
N Chim. Leydenſ. and Blancard's Lexicon Reno- 
CIRSULATUS SAL MINOR. Sec Cm & Ton 

RG LI IGNEI. See EcLAmesis. 
-ACULUS. A circCLE. Beſides its proper ſigniß- 
rts of the body; as by Hippo- 


Qtion it is applied to 
"pid balls of the cheeks, the orbs of the eyes, or 
Iſo the es which ſurround the eyes, &c. Circulus is 
for 3 of an iron inſtrument uſed by the chemiſts 
"8 off a neck of glaſs veſſels, as retorts 8&c. the 
us is heated, then prone cloſe to the glaſs 


| Wer . 
whe to be divided, and the glaſs is hot a blaſt 


[faqs] 


f 


ſo'much a more limpid fluid than | 


3 108 momentaneouſly in all the diſtances in which it 


{ in a fœtus hach ſome pe- 


| 


CIR 


of cold air, or 4 few drops of water, divides it if applied 
thereto : it is alſo called abbreviatorium. ; 
The circulus is reckoned among ſurgical inſtruments, 
ſigures of which may be ſeen in Scultetus's Armamenta- 
rium Chirurgicum, tab. xxſi. fig. 6, 7. tab. xliii. fig. 5. 

| CiReuLUs QUADRUPLEX. See CIRCUs QUADRUPLEX- 
 ——— ARTERIQSUS IRIDIs. It is compoſed of 
two arteries going round the baſis of the iris. From the 
arteries of the external lamina, are ſent ſeveral ramifica- 
tions to the circumference of the iris, where they pro- 
duce a vaſcular circle, called circulus arterioſus. From 
this vaſcular circle paſs off many ſmaller veſſels, which 
form themſelves into arches, and from theſe arches till 
finer veſſels are ſent, which probably ſecrete the aqueous 
humour. 45 | : | 
CIRCUMCALVUALIS. See ConjuncTiva TUNICA. 
CIRCUMCISIO. Crxcumcis1on. Albucaſis deſcribes 
ſeveral methods of performing this operation; but the beſt 
is to ſtretch the prepuce over the glans and make a ligature 
about it, then with a razor cut off all that extends farther. 
In warm countries this operation ſeems to. be convenient 
in point of cleanlineſs; for the glandulz odoriferz lying 
under the prepuce, corrupt and become acrid, corrode 
the glans, inflame both it and the prepuce; and thus 
ſometimes health as well as neatneſs may require it. 
CIRCUMFLEXUS. PALATI, called alſo muſculus 
tube. novus; ſpheno-ſalpingo flaphylinus; flaphylinus 
externus, tenſor palati. It riſes from the ſpinous pro- 
ceſs of the ſphenoid bone, behind the foramen ovale, 
which tranſmits the third branch of the fifth pair of 
nerves, from the Euſtachian tube, not far from its oſſeous 
part; it then runs down along the pterygoides internus, 
paſſes over the hook of the internal plate of the pterygoid 
33 by a round tendon, which ſoon ſpreads into a 

road membrane. It is iaſerted into the velum pendulum 
palati, and the ſemilunar edge of the os palati and ex- 
tends as far as the ſuture which joins the two bones. 
Generally ſome of its poſterior fibres join with the can- 
ftriftor pharyngis ſuperior, and palato-pharyngæus. Its 
uſe is to ſtretch the velum, to draw it downwards, and to 
a ſide towards the hook. It has little effect upon the 
tube being chiefly connected to its oſſeous part. Innes, 
CIRCUMFORANEI. See AGcyYRTA£. 
CIRCUMGYRATIO. CiRcumGYRATION, A turn- 
ing of the limb round about in its ſocket. 
IRCUMLITIO, in general, is any medicine applied 
by way of unction, or as a litus; but in a particular man- 
ner it is appropriated to ophthalmic medicines, with which 
the eye-lids are anointed. | | 
CIRCUMOSSALLIS. A name of the tunica conjunc- 
tiva oculi. See ADNATA. Le Dran ſo calls the peri- 
ofteum. | | 
CIRCUMSTANTLE. CircunsTANCEs. In medi- 
cine they are whatever are not eſſentially neceſſary con- 
nected with the principal indicant. Of this kind, in what 
are commonly called res naturales, are the condition of the 
patient and the part affected; the ſtrength age, ſex, cuſ- 
tom, and way of life. In the preternaturals, are the times 
| of diſeaſes, paroxyſm, number, and ſymptoms. In the 
non-naturals, are the air and ſoil. Theſe regulate the 
conduct of a phyſician. | | 

CIRCUS, vel CI R curl us. QUADRUPLEX. The four- 
fold circle. It is a kind of bandage, called alſo plinthius 
laqueus. See Galen de Faſciis. 

CIRRI. The little fibres on the roots of plants are 
thus called. Alſo the ſame with cerææ, which ſee. In 
Pliny they ſignify the four leſſer claws of the polypous 
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- CIRSIUM. A kind of Tam1sTLE, of which Boerhaave 
enumerates nine ſpecies. 'Their leaves are covered with 
ſhort ſoft prickles. | | 

CiR81UM ARVENSE. COMMON WAY-THISTLE. See 
CARDUUS HAMORRHOIDALIS. 

CIRSOCELE, from x:g9%, a varix, and xm, a tumor. 
It is alſo called varicocele, circocele, ramix varicoſus, and 
hernia varicoſa. | 

This diſorder conſiſts of a varicous ſtate of the ſperma- 
tic veſſels. Any large tumor in the abdomen, or exter- 
nal force preſſing the veins, or a oy tumor of the 
ſcrotum ſtretching the veſſels, or impe ing the return of 
the blood, may occaſion the veins of the ſcrotum, or the 


- 


3 R {permatic 


| 


ſpermatic veins, to be dilated with blood, in which cafe 
they are alſo here and there diverſiſied with large and un- 
equal knots, and the teſticles hang lower than in their na- 
tural ſtate. But moſtly this diſorder depends on a relaxed 
{tate of the veins themſelves: es. Pe | 
Sometimes young men of a falacious turn, abounding 
with ſeminal matter, are ſubject to this diſorder, moſtly 
in the fcrotum. However, when neither pain nor other 
troubleſome ſymptoms attend, no regard need be paid to 
the caſe, except it be to apply to matrimony for the cure. 
As this diſorder is ſymptomatical, to remove the cir- 
cumſtances on which it depends, will be its cure. It 
ſometimes depends on the preſſure of an hernial truſs 
upon the ſpermatic proceſs z' and then an alteration in 
the bandage, will probably anſwer the purpoſe. If tu- 
mors of a ſcirrhous kind are the cauſe, and they are ſo 
ſituated as to admit of extirpation, let them be removed. 
However, when the veins have been long diſtended, fo 
that their coats are become very weak, inciſions may be 
made lengthways into them, after which dreſſing as in a 
common wound, a cicatrix. will be formed, and the re- 
turn of the complaint prevented. Before inciſions are 
made in- the veins, it will be proper to try a ſuſpenſory 


bandage, the cold bath, the application of a ſolution of | 


alum, or other aſtringents. Before opening the knot m 
theſe veins it will be proper to try evacuants, lying in an 
horizontal poſture, by which the courſe of the returning 
blood is facilitated ;- the _ and its contents ſhould 
be ſupported by à proper bandage, and ſtrengthenin 
ee m be applied to the part — See 
Heiſter's Surgery, Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. i. p. 
3. Pott's Works, 4to. White's Surgery, 334. 

CIRSOIDES. It is an epithet in Rufus Epheſius for 
the upper part of the brain. He alſo applies this name to 
two 1 the four feminal veſſelss. | | 

. CIRSOS, xziyoÞ®.. A vnrix. 
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Oils obtamed from the freſh-peels of the more odor. 

ferous kinds, by rolling. the fruit on a plane ſtuck full of 
points, are brought from Italy, and uſed as perfumez: 
theſe are more grateful, and leſs pungent, than ſuch ,, 
are drawn by diſtillation with water. The oil prepatel 
either of theſe ways is fubject to loſe its flavour, and he. 
come thick and reſinous in keeping ʒ when diſtilled viii 
rectified ſpirit: of wine, and afterwards ſeparated from 
the ſpirit by dilution. with water, it retains much longer 
1 (Hes fluidity, and limpidneſs. See Lewis's Mat. 


 CITRONELLE, 80 the French name the liquy 
which we call BARBADOEs.WATER, Take the dry yel.. 
low rind of citrans 15; iii. of French brandy Þ vi. infuj 
cold for a month, then diſtil in B. M. in a retort, with 
receiver luted to it. When the ſtrongeſt part of the 
fpirit is drawn off, add to the remainder the pulps of the 
citrons; let them macerate five or fix days; then dif 
and add what comes over to the former ſtrong ſpirt f 
add to this mixture as much ſugar and orange-floyer 
| water as is needful to render it agreeable. 

| CEFTRINATIO, COMPLETE DIGESTION and, ac. 
cording to Rulandus and Johnſon, it figniftes-re/urregin, 
CITRINULA. SPEAR-WORT. 

| CITRONES. A term of Paracelſus's, which he n9 
where explains. 3 
CITRULLUS, ealled alſo anguria, Iace Brafilenflu, 
e e the WATER METOx, or CITRUL, It isthe 
cucurbita citrullus, Linn. It is a kind of gourd, The 
Greeks call it ayysptoy, from av, which ſignifies any 
veſſel, or receptacle. This name was probably giren, 
becauſe when the pulp was taken out, a veſſel may he 
made of the ſhell for holding any liquor. The branches 
run along the ground the fruit is large, fometimes s 
big as a man's two fiſts, and at others as a man's head; 
the rind is ſmooth, of a green colour, variegated wih 


. CISSA. A depraved appetite. See MALACIA. 
CISSAMPELOS. An epithet in Galen and P. Ægi- 
neta, for the helxine. See CON vOLVULUS MINOR. 
CISSAMPELO RAMOSO DI CANDIA, i. e. Con- 
volvulus in canus fohis Piloſellæ. 
CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA. See PAREIRA BRAVA. 
CISSANTHEMOS. A name in Dioſcorides for one 
of the two. ſpecies of cyclamen. | 
CISSARUS. See CisSTUS, 
. CISSINUM. The name of a 
Ps Mgineta. 
CIS T, or 
four pints. 
CISTERNA. A cis TER N. 
yentride of the brain, and of the concourſe of the lac- 
teal veſſels in the breaſts of women who give ſuck. 
_ CISTHORUS, Hoe ciſtus, Or ROCK=ROSE ; alſo c:/- 
 CISTUS, , 3 ſarus, ciſtus Creticus. It is a ſhrub. 
which grows in ſtony places: it is full of branches and 
teaves, 155 not tall: the leaves are round, black, and 
hairy. The leaves of the male 25 reſemble thoſe of 
the pomegranate-tree, but thoſe of the female are white. 
See LADA NUM. Boerhaave mentions ſeventeen ſpecies. 
It is likewife a name of a ſpecies of chamæciſtus, called 
DWARF CISTUS. Fo b 
— - HuMIL1s.. A name of the Parnaſſia, which ſee. 
— LADANIFERA. See LA DAN URI. 
CITHARUS. According to Heſychius it ſignifies the 
breaſt, the ſide, and. a ſpecies of fiſh. : 
CITRA INDIS LIGNUM. A fort of reddiſh ſweet- 


plaſter mentioned by 


RisT. A meaſure of wine containing about 


ſcentewood, of am aromatic taſte, growing in the Eaſt | 


Indies. Rai Hiſt. | | 
CITRAGO. 3 Baum. Alſo a name for the Mol- 
CITRARIA.. 5 davica betonica flore albo. See ME- 
LISSA. 


CITREUM, called alſo citron, malum citreum, malus 
medica, malus citria, citreum vulgare, mala Mria. The 
CITRON-TREE. 

It was firſt brought from Aſſyria and Media into Greece, 
and thence into the ſouthern parts of Europe, where it 
thrives and produces perfect ſruit, which is larger and 
leſs ſucculent than the lemon; but in all other reſpects 
the citron and lemon trees agree. | 

As to its medicinal qualities, the chief difference from 
thoſe of the lemon are, that the citron juice is leſs acid, 
the yellow rind is hotter, bitteriſh, and its flavour more 


| ſpecks of a 


longing for eatables. 


A name of the fourth | 


aler green, though in this it is not always 
the ſame. The pulp is grateful to the taſte; the ſceds 
are oblong, broad, rhomboidal, and. blackiſh. The 
ſeeds only are uſed in medicine; they are one of the four 
greater cold ſeeds. (ES; 5 
CITRUM. The crrxox. The citrus medica, Linn. 
CITRUS AURANTIUM. See Aug AxriA Hits 
LENSIS. a "hs 
Pls, 3 LIxo NUN. 
CITTA. The diſeaſe called pica. An unnatonl 
IVETA, or CIVETTA. See ZIBETHUM. _ 
CLAR. . e for the wang We wh 
is prepared from the bones of the fore part of the cram 
of a calf, depurated from the fat b kpoiling, then cal 
cined to whiteneſs, and 8 finely, afterwats 
moiſtened with water, and calcined again in an earthen 
pot cloſed, and after cooling, reduced. again to a ſub 
powder, which is ſprinkled through a ſieve upon ea 
veſſels to prevent their contracting chinks. 


7 

CLAKIS. A name for BARNACLES. : * 
CLAMOR. A ſolicitous exaltation of the voice. 5 = 
CLANDESTINA. The name of a plant deſcribed ſ M 
Tournefort in his Inſt. but to which no medical wie“ 
are aſcribed. | | 4 of 
CLANGOR, or as the Greeks write Clange, Ware, p 

is properly the cry of cranes, geeſe, &c. ſhrill 00! n con 
Clangoſum de voce dicitur, quæ a go? tono inch0at the 
acutum deſinit. See Ainſworth's Lat. Dict. Wit 
CLARETA. 'The WHITE of an EGG. . eral rec 
CLARETUM. CLarteT. By this name is gene ! add 


{ Fine 
underſtood an infuſion of aromatic powders in wilt) 


which is afterwards edulcorated with ſug and mY 
This ſort of liquor is alſo called vinum #2pf% 95 * 
and by the Germans Hippacras; becauſe when rates' 
fuſion is finiſhed, it is ſtrained through Hippoc ording 
Geve. It is prepared of various ingredients, acc 
to the intentions to be anſwered. 0 id 
Extemporaneous clarets are made by e K 10 
thoſe wines a ſmall 2 of tincture, hic ſons 
the intention, made with ſpirit of wine, V 
keep under the name of tincture of c/aret- 
LARIFICATIO. CLARIFICATION: It is 
any fluid more tranſparent and free from ſæces. 
DEPuRAT10. 


to render 
der 


volatile, even ſo that it riſes with rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 


og Any thing made of cryſtal L 


CL A 


CLASIS, J A frafture, from dae, to break. 
CTasprR See CLAVICULUS. : | 
CLAUDIACON. The name of a collyrium 


oineta. 


in P. 


LA 


5 leg is ſhorter than the other. | 

3 crabSTRO II GUTTURIS. The paſſage to the 
FE bardat, which lies immediately under the root of the 
d tonſils. - EEO 

MBUC Sr RGINITATIS: See Hymet,  _. 
CLAUSURA. An imperforation of any canal or ca- 
vity in the body. __ 3 
Urki, is a preternatural imperforatlon of tHe 


— 


erus. „ 
apart TuBARUM FALLOPIANARUM. A morbid imper- 


fotation of „ FS mentioned by Ruyſch as 
of infecundity. 

| on ARIA ALBA & MILITARIS: Two ſorts of 

ſunguſes, but of no medical virtue. 5 

LAVA RUGOSA. See CALamus AKoMATICUS. 

CLAVATA. The name of a ſuture. | 

CLAVATIO, i. e. Gomphoſis © 

CLAVELLATI CINERIS, alſo called a/umen catinum, 
ſcda, ſal alkali fixum, cineres Ruſſici, cali, kali, potaſſa, 
ifrmum, gatrinum. POT-ASH, and PEARL-ASH. 

"The ancients called the aſhes of burnt wood, lix; tlie 
moderns call them cineres clavellati, from elavæ, or clavi, 
billets, into which the woods were Cleft. : The Engliſh 
name pot-a/h is froni the pots in which the lixivium was 
boiled. 

17 are made in mioſt countries that abound with 
the hard kind of wood; as Scotland, Ireland, Sweden, 
Pruſſia, Poland, Hungary, Ruſſia, and many parts of 
North America, from which laſt the beſt is brought 
to Us, ; * i e 8 

It is produced from the aſhes of vegetable ſubſtances, 
by diſſolving their ſalt in water, decanting the clear ſo- 
lution from the aſhes which ſubſide, and then evapo- 
F rating the clear liquor to dryneſs. 

Oak, aſh, and other trees that ſhed their leaves in au- 
tumn, ate proper, and the ſmiller ſhrubs, &c. commonly 
called underwood; but evergreens, as the pine, cypreſs, 
Kc. yield very little ſalt. Fern, bean-ſtraw, and molt 
annual plants, afford a large quantity of ſalt; dead trees 
| are ſeldom good, but old Follow trees are the belt. 
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nl | The timber may be cut down at any ſeaſon of the year, 
| but ſhould be burnt as ſoon as poſhble: Pieces of eight 
or ten feet long may be laid in piles, filling the interſtices 
ich with the chips and ſmaller wood; then the fire ſhould be 
3 Uindled at both ends of the pile. As ſoon as the pile is 
oh | burnt down, rake ſuch aſlies as lie thin on the outſide, a 
ds little in towards the niiddle ; add no freſh fuel, nor throw 
hen on any of the brands. The aſhes ntuſt lay without being 
ddl firredz till you can bear your hand in them, and no lon- 
hen ker; then place them in a ſhade on a plank floor; there 
vet them, until they are brought near to the conſiſtence 
0: mortar in the firſt mixture of lime and ſand, or fo as 
| to ſtick together, and ram then in a heap, in which they 
4 by nult continue not leſs than twenty days, but may con- 
mes unue many months. This is called wooD-ASH. 
Kilns are alſo made for the more advantageous burning 
Yh lt of vod into aſhes. | : 
noiſe» Il 11d-a/hes, put into veſſels with falſe latticed bottoms, 
ata i reed with clean ſtraw, are to be firmly preſſed toge- 
| fr; then cover their ſurface four or five inches deep 
With ſoft water, and as it ſubſides, add more; place a 
erally ver underneath to receive the ſolution, and continue 
wilt) . Water until the ley is very weak; paſs this ley 
hone? wh a freſh parcel of aſhes, until it is ſtrong enough, 
aticuh b ch is when it weighs eighteen carats, or more. This 
the u. | 7 mul be ne as it is wanted, into a pan to 
r. a „ to dryneſs, and the produce is called 
0l bs 
f * the ley of 99d aſhes, made ſtrong enough to bear 
g 1010 fur b+ 14 Doiled briſkly, until a pellicle appears on the 
Jing 9 "Ws then gently boiled until it thickens, then conti- 
d for Wen Juſt bubbling until it is very hard; after which 
diffs, m pieces, which muſt be cut out with a cold 
reer bor or mud. fpread on the floor of a furnace, the middle 
5, Wi t >. which is to be kept open, and the flues ſtopped 


| N to make a gentle fire at firſt, and to keep the 
covered with the flame: if it is thus continued 


L 251) 


UDICATIO. Stag ering, halting, or limping, 


which charcoal is made. 
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until it begins to look fair, and incline to look red, then 
kept red-hot, and turned now and then, until it is of a 
pearl colour, it is called pearllaſb. When this pearl-a/hþ 
is cold enough to handle, put that which is imperfectly 
calcined, with ſuch is falls into powder; back into a 
caldron with freſh ley. From contact with ſome inflam- 
mable matter it hath ſonitithes a blue colour, but it 
ſhould be of a pearl colour: 

Pot-aſh is ſaid to be a creatute bf the fire. In ſome 
parts of Germany it is prepared from the ſame wood of 
A number of tubes made of 
copper, or of iron, are ſo diſpoſed in the pile of. wood in- 
tended to be burnt into charcoal, that the water, acid, 
and oil; which are obtained in ordinary diſtillations, 
ſhall, when ſeparated from the wood by fire, paſs through 
theſe tubes into buckets placed to receive them. The 
oil is then to be ſeparated from the acid liquor, which 
is then to be boiled in copper or iron veſſels, and the re- 
ſiduum dried and calcined: By this calcination, the acid 
ſalt is alcalized. This method; and the preparation of 
ſalt of tartar, by calcining tartar, ſhes that vegetable 
alkali is produced by converſion of an acid to in alkali 
but the general praGlice wherever pot-a/h is made, is to 
burn wood, lixiviate the aſhes; evaporate the ley, and 
calcine the produce. Sometimes in calcining, too much 
heat being admitted; ſome part of the por-a/h will be 
fuſed; and then it appeirs of a blue colour, but this cir- 
cumſtance ſhould be guarded againſt. _ 

Pear laſb is entirely ſoluble in water, and is, in all re- 
ſpects; the ſame as the fixed ALKALINE SALT. See 
ALCALI. | | 

Pot-afh, if good, is Equal to pearl-a/h in every con- 
ſideration, particularly if prepared according to Mr. 
Stevens's method. | | | 
. The Ruſſian pot-a/þ contains a large portion of quick- 
ime. 

_ P3t-a/h often, though carefully prepared, contains ſome 
portion of neutral ſalt, which is either a vitriolated tartar, 
or ſei ſalt. It alſo contains ſome earth. "The earth is 
ſeparable by diſſolving the ſalt in water. The neutral 
ſalt diflolves with dithculty, and ſo may eaſily be ſepa- 
rated by ſolution in cold water, which readily diſſolves 
the alkaline ſalt, but leaves the neutral unaffected; or 
the IE may be left to dellquiate in the air, and thus 
its ſeparation will be perfect, for no part of the neutral 
ſalt will be thus diſſolved: The lea. kalt diſcovers itſelf 
by decripitating, if laid on red hot- iron; and is ſeparated 
by diſſolving one part of pot-aſh in two parts of water, 
for in this the ſea-ſalt will not diſſolve. | | 

Pot-a/h is met with of various colours; but when good, 
if it is expoſed to the air, it firſt grows clammy, then runs 
to an oily liquid, which, when dried; leaves an impal- 
pable powder of a whitiſh colour; It hath but little 
ſmell, and is of a quick, pungent, urinous taſte; does 
not crumble in ſolution, but diſſolves gradually; it fer- 
ments, but does not foam, with acid; and it unites with 
oil. 

As a medicine, the virtue of the alkaline ſalt of potag 


are the fame as thoſe of any other vegetable fixed alkaline 
ſalts | 


4to. and ſee Mr. Stevens's Plan for making Pot-a/h. 

CLAVI SILIGINIS. Grains of rye that are diſeaſed, 
and grow like a horn. 

CLAVICULA. In botany. See CLAvICcULUs. | 

CLAVICULZZ. In anatomy, the cLAvicLes, called 
alſo furculus. From clavis, a little key. So the collar- 
bone is called from its likeneſs to an ancient key. 

Each clavicle reſembles the Italian letter /. they bend 
forwards near the ſternum, and backwards near the ſca- 
pula. They are more ſtrait in women than in men. The 
are placed almoſt horizontally, between the ſternum and 
acromion, and are connected to the ſternum by a ſort 
of arthrodia. At their extremities, next the ſternum, 
is a ligament, which runs acroſs to the other clavicle, 
and it is connected to the firſt rib likewiſe by a ligament. 
Theſe bones, by keeping the ſcapulz in their proper ſitu- 
ation, ſerve for the more free and eaſy motion of the 


arms. 
CLAVICULUS, vel CLAVICULA. In botany. 
It is a part from a ſtalk, curling, and laying hold of any 


e er. body; it is always produced at a joint, and is 
al 


o called TENDRIL, CLASPER, and CAPREQLUS, * 


- 


See Neuman's Chem. Works; Dia. of Chetthiſtry, _ 


CLE 


ſee. They are of various textures; ſome of them emit a 
glue at their terminations, by which they ſtick as well as 
cling; others have points, by which they ſtick into trees, 
walls, &c. and theſe points not only ſerve for holding 
faſt with, but alſo as roos. | „ 

CLAVIS, or cI EIS. In anatomy, the ſame as clat/zcula. 


In chemiſtry, it is any menſtruum, particularly of minerals, 
vhich unlocks them, as it were, and penetrates to their 
inner ſubſtance. v IP 

CLAVUS. An inſtrument in ſurgery mentioned by | 


*o 


Amatus Luſitanus, which was deſigned to be introduced 
into the ulcerated palate, for the better articulation of the 
. 2 Sometimes this word ſignifies indurated tubercles 
of the womb. Alſo 
A corn. Called likewiſe callus, condyloma 
clavus, and tylloma. Dr. Cullen defines it a lamellated 
hard thickening of the cuticle. He ranks it as a genus of 
diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order tumores. The 
word clavus is uſed by ſome to gary the hyſteric pain 
in the head, called clavis, and riapus hyſtericus. 
Cerns are a ſort of horny excreſcence growing on the 
feet and toes, and on the hands of labouring people. 
Theſe calloſities reſemble an inverted wart, and are ſeated 
in the cutis and cuticle, ariſing chiefly from preſſure and 
attrition, and are exceſſively painful when rooted near a 
tendon. The eaſieſt and beſt way to get rid of them, is to 
take off all uneaſy preſſure, and apply a piece of plaſter, 
ſpread with ſoap, or plaſter of Hakan, Ketle more than 
the ſize of the corn, which may be cloſe on the part for 
four or five days together, to render its ſurface ſoft, and 
that part which appears ſodden pared away, but by no 
means ſo low as to touch the quick, after which the 
plaſter is to be renewed, and the whole proceſs may be 
repeated in five or fix days, till the corn appears likely to 
turn out at the root, or waſte away. Soaking the part in 


| bran and warm water, is very uſeful previous to each 
cutting. Hog's gall dried in the bladder, ſpread thin 


upon rag and applied to the corn only has often proved 
efficacious; it is apttoinflame the part a little, but the corn 


generally withers after a few applications of this kind, and 


turns out at the root. See White's Surgery, alſo Bell's 
Surgery, vol. v. p. 539 | 
CLAvus HYSTERICUs. A ſymptom attending ſome 
hyſteric patients, which is thus deſcribed by Sydenham: 
« Hyſterics ſometimes attack the external part of the head, 
between the cranium and the pericranium, occaſioning 
violent pain, which continues fixed in one place, not ex- 


ceeding the breadth of one's thumb; and it is alſo accom- 


anied with enormous vomiting.“ See CEPHALALGIA. 
duch again attends a venereal caries, or an exſtoſis of 
ſome bone of the cranium. 5 5 
— — OCULORUM, called alſo /aphyloma. Celſus 
ſays that it is a callous tubercle on the white of the eye, 
and takes its denomination from its figure. He adviſes 
to perforate it with a needle to the bottom of the root, 
to cut it out, and then dreſs it with lenients. 
 CLEIDION, vel CLIDION. An epithet of a paſtil 
deſcribed by Galen and P. Ægineta. It is the name of 


an epithem, deſcribed by Aetius. Sometimes it ſignifies 


the ſame as claviculas . 
CLEIDOMASTOIDEUS. See CLINOMASTOIDEus. 
CLEIS. . See CLavis.. 

CLEISAGRA, from xxl, the clavicle, and ay ga, a 
pain. The Sour in the articulation of the clavicles to 
the ſternum. . | 

CLEITHRON, i. e. CLAUSTRUM. 

CLEMA. A twig or tendril of a plant. 

CLEMATIS. See ATRAGENE. Alſo a name of a 


: Cas. 


- Oo 


 ——COERULEA vel PURPUREA REPENS. Clema- 
titis peregrinis ,ccerulea yel rubra. ViRGIN's BOWER. 
.. PEREGRINA-FOLIIS PYRI INCISIS., SPA- 
NISH CLIMBER, Or TRAVELLER's JOY, With cut leaves. 


C 
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The reſt are diſtinguiſhed by their leaves, or the 6: 


lour of their flowers, or by their flowers being double, 


Raii Hiſt. 


*_ CLEMATITIS: Crime. A fort of plant f. 


called, becauſe it climbs up trees with claſpers, like thoſe 


of vines. The root is perennial and fibrous. 


| CHBANUS. A little portable oven. 


| 


: 


buted to it. 


| 


| 


Boerhaaye 
enumerates twelve ſpecies. 
CLEONIS COLLYRIUM. The name of a collyriuy 
deſcribed by Celſus. 

CLEoNIS GLUTEN, Is mentioned by Oribafiug, lib 
ir. and recommended for reſtraining fluxes it conliſ 
of terra Samia, myrrh, grains of frankincenſe, of each 
equal parts; the white of egg, a ſufficient quantity: 
bre on linen cloth, to be applied to the temples, aud 
orehead. ie ee 5 

CLEPSYDRA, from eure, to conceal, and iy, 


. * 


water. Properly an inſtrument to meaſure time by th, 
dropping of water through a hole from one veſſel to a. 
other but it is uſed toexpreſs a chemical veſlel perforaey 
in the ſame. manner, It is alſo an inſtrument mentions 
by Paracelſus, contrived to convey ſuffumigations to the 
utcrus. | | 


CLIDION. See CLeipion. 

CLIMATERICUS ANNUS. From clima&er, th 
round of a ladder. The CLIMACTERIC YEAR. Accords 
ing to ſome, this is every ſeventh year; but others reckon 
only thoſe years that are produced by multiplying ſeven 
oy odd numbers, viz. 3, 5, 7, 9, to be clan 

heſe years they ſay wy - with them ſome remarkable 
changes with reſpeC to health, life, or fortune. The 
grand climacteric is the ſixty-third year; ſome making 
two, add to this the eighty-firſt year. The other remark- 
able ones are the ſeventh, twenty-firſt, forty-ninth, and 
fifty-fixth. The credit of climacteric years depend on P. 
thagoras's introduCtion of the doCtrine of numbers. 

CLIMAX, alſo called /cala ſacra. A name givenb 
the ancients to ſome antidotes, the ingredients in hid 
gradually diminiſhed in quantity, e. g. Chamædrys zij 
centaurii 3ij. hyperici 3j. | 

CLIMIA. A name for the CADMIA FORNACUM, 
which ſee. 

CLIMA EREPS. 
auripigmentl. 
 CLINICUS, from xn, a bed, alſo cataclines. CLINE 
CAL. It is applied to patients who keep their beds 
Hence a clinical phyſician is one who attends the ſick. 

. CLINOIDES. The four ſmall proceſſes of the os ſple- 
noides, which form the cella turcica, from edc Ten. 
blance, and xu, a bed. 

CLINO-MASTOIDEUS, vel cleidomaſtoideus. 50 
Albinus calls one portion of the ſterno-maſtoideus, which 
is alſo a name of the maſtoid-muſcle. See MasToIDEv 
MUSCUL. 

CLINOPETES. A perſon who, on account of gel 
weary or any diſorder, is obliged to lie in bed, or cn 
a bed. 

CLINOPODIUM. Common MARUM. See Manu 
A ſpecies of Baum. GREAT WILD BASIL, See Bai 
LICUM ; and a ſpecies of ſatureia. 5 5 

CLISSUS. In Paracelſus, it is a certain virtue, cl 
occult viciſſitude of things, which go and return; thus 
the flowers of all vegetables grow flaccid in the eve 
but revive, and are expanded in the morning, b 
virtue of this cliſſus. It alſo fignifies the ſame as cli 

CLISTUS. See CLyssus. 4 

CLITORIDIS FLOS TERNATENSIBUS. Abi 
tiful flower growing in the iſland of 'Ternate. Tens 
bitants boil and eat it; but it hath no medical virtues ® 


Rulandus explains it by cadni 


CirorIpis MuscuLus. Innes calls it ere * 
ridis, and deſcribes it as ariſing from the crus of the 
iſchium internally, and in its Rent covers the crus 5 6 
clitoris, as far up as the os pubis. It is inſerted _ a 
upper part of the crus and EE of the clitoris. 
is to draw the clitoris downwards and backwar Y ' 
ſq TAS th make the body of the clitoris more tem 

eezing the blood into it from its crus. | ! 
TCLITORIS, called alſo efrum Vini, ©, 
dulcedo Veneris, epideris, Hypadermis. It is * nympb® 
external pudenda, ſituated at the angle which the forms 


— — — — — 


O L v 


form 4 
externa, an 


the upper angle, we obſerve the prominent 


tremity of the clitoris, which is covered with a prepu- 
ex 


Oo a foe ORE, 2 97; ae 2 


s with each other. In the angle between the labia 


——Kͤ** —è 4 2 
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CLYSSUS. Clifſus vel Cliftus., Among the ancient 


| chemiſts, this word imported an extract prepared of vari- 


ous ſubſtances mixed together. Among the moderns, it 
um ſimilar to that of the penis. It is very vaſcular and 
W tiv 


ſigniſies a mixture, containing the various productions of 


ene: the villi are very nervous, and full of veſſels, toſ one ſubſtance united with each other: e. g. when the diſ- 
_—_ a greater irritation in coitu. The clitoris is in] tilled water, the ſpirit, the oil, the tincture, and the ſalt 
occ 


analogous to the penis; the two crura 
man) 22 8 *: iſchium, and running along the 
_ ed e of the os pubis and the os iſchium, unite, to 
| oi the Eupen cavexnoſa of the clitoris. It is furniſhed. 
muy two erector nos. x14 whoſe origin and inſertion are 
- ſame as in the penis; but though the clitoris has a 
5 : there is no corpus ſpongioſum urethrz its trunk 
| (87 Rained by a ſuſpenſory ligament, fixed in the ſym- 
| 5 7: of the oſſa pubis. Like the penis it has an erec- 
| 5: and it is thought to be the principal ſeat of venereal 
Race is of different ſizes in different women; 
but in general, it is ſmall, and covered with the labia. g 
fue preternaturally enlarged clitoris, is what conſti- 
tes an hermaphrodite. ; i | 
When the c1:toris is too large, it may be ſo extirpated as 
to remove the unneceſſary part; but this requires much 
care, for a farther extirpation · ſubjects the patient to an 
imoluntary diſcharge of urme. © | 
| CLITORISMUS. A morbid enlargement, or ſwelling 
| of the clitoris. $1532; DFAS &S: 795 
CLOACA. A AK ES. In comparative anatomy, it 
imports the canal in birds, through which the egg deſcends 
from the ovary in its exit. In this it is remarkable, that 
| the part which is next the ovary is jagged like the morſus 
W (i2boli, and fluctuates in the abdomen without any at- 
tachment to the ovary; hence anatomiſts have been puz- 
led to comprehend by what means the egg falls into it. 
CLONICUS. See CLonos 
= CLONICI. Diſeaſes from clonic ſpaſm. See SPAs- 
uus CLONICUS. dig 
| CLONODES. An epithet for a ſort of pulſe which is 
vehement and large, at the ſame time unequal in one and 
the ſame ſtroke. | 
+ CLONOS. Know. Any tumultuary, interrupted, or 
E inordinate motion. It is applied to the epileptic and con- 
| vullive motions. See SPASMUS CLONICUS. | 
| CLOUS, i. e. AROMATIC CLOVES. See CARYOPH. 
| AROMAT, | | TEE 
| CLUNES. The BuTTOCKs. Theſe are the two poſte- 
rior and lower parts of the abdominal cavity; and are 
ſeparated by a foſſa, which leads to the anus, and each 
buttock is terminated downwards by a large fold, which 
diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt of the thigh. They conſiſt 
of (kin, fat, and muſcles, principally thoſe of the glutæi. 


; CLUNESIA. Inflammation of the anus. See PRoc- 
; TALGIA, | | 
CLUPEA. A fiſh called a $HAD. See ALOSA. 
if 
Q les Clufius rariorum Plantarum Hiſtoria. 
Crus. Hisp. An abbrevi-tion of Carolus Cluſius ra- 
. a aliquot ſtirpium per Hiſpanias obſervatorum Hiſ- 
1 toria. ; | 
CLus. cuk. posr. An abbreviation of Carolus 
or Cluti Curæ Poſteriores. 
us | , SLUTIA, It is a roſe-ſhaped flower conſiſting of 
27 we lewes. Boerhaare mentions but one ſpecies, which 
he che {hrubby Æthiopian clutia, with a purſlane leaf, and | 
(5 x 5 white flower, called frutex Athiopicus. | 
> CLYDON. A fluctuation and flatulency in the ſto-|. 
aus mach and inteſtines. | 
b rug. The fæces of ſilver and gold. | 
tre nes. 08 DIOSCORIDES. A ſpecies of scoR- 
lite CLYMENUM. A ſpecies of vETCH. See ERxvuM. 
e 08 Wende Dioscokipis. CHICHLING, or EvER- 
the WR e-rras. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. | 
the Gm: ITALORUM. See ANDROSEMUM. | 
* 2 45 CARTILAGO. The THYROIDE CAR- 
a E, g | 
eb I ro PEUS. It is ſuppoſed to be an inſtrument uſed 
Tad ancient baths, to increaſe or diminiſh their heat, 
nell cL T8878 or excluding air. 
4. ſuch bt ORMIS 8 A diſtillation of 
ces as are ſubi | inat 
55 by a tub da dere N ject to take fire, and I e 


of all the united virtues of the ſimple, from which theſe 
preparations are obtained. Chyſſuſes were formerly prepar- 
ed fromtheyapoursof different matters joined with nitre; 
ſeveral inſtances of which may be ſeen in the Dictiona 
of Chemiſtry; and as their virtues merit not the trouble 
of preparing them, the curious are referred thereto. 
CLys8Us ANTIMONIL. 0 It is obtained by deflagrating 
—— MINERALIS. J a mixture of antimony, nitre, 
and ſulphur, in a red-hot retort, fixed to a receiver, 
in which is ſyme water. But as it is no other than a 
weak ſpirit of ſulphur, it is not worth the labour of pre- 


| paring. See Dict. of Chemiſtry, and Neumann's Chemi- 


cal Works. | 

CLYSTER. A 6LysTER. From yautw, to waſh or 
cleanſe out. See ENEMA, | $670.22 
CNAPHOS. See Hieropnzs; alſo carduus fullonum, 
and a FULLER'S SHOP. 


CNECUS. See CarTHAmMus; alſo the ſeeds of the 
carthamus. | 


CNEMIU. Galen expounds it, ſomething belonging 
to the tibia. | 


CNEMODACTYLZUS. See Musculus EXTENSOR 
DIGITORUM PEDIS COMMUNIS. 


melæa. | | 
 CNEORON ALBUM. Rock-RosE. It is a ſpecies of 


with a ſcandent ſtalk. It grows in Crete, and flowers in 
June it 1s of no remarkable virtue. 

—— NIGRUM. It is the thymelza Alpina lini- 
folia humilior flore purpureo odoratiſſima. 

CNESIS, - ) uni, the ſame as cnimos, and cnyma, 
CNESMOS, Fan vvac, to ſcratch. That eager, 
hurrying ſcratching obſerved in brutes; but is more 
generally meant of the itching itſelf. . 
CNESTON. It is ſpecies of thymelæa; a RAsP. 
which is alſo called eneſter, and particularly a raſp for 
ſcraping cheeſe. 

CNESTRUM. A ſpecies of thymelza. 
CNICEL/ZEON, from xu , cnicus, and exxor, 01/. 
Oil made of the ſeeds of cnicus. The virtues are the ſame 
as of the ol. ricin. only weaker. gg] 
CNICION. A name of the trifolium. | ; 
CNICUS. A name of the cakTHAamvus, which, ſee. 
Modern botaniſts exclude the carthamus from the ſpecies 
of cnicus; and they give the following as the characters 
of the cn:cus, viz. the heads are ſurrounded with a crown, 


CLUS. & CLUS. HIST. An abbreviation of Caro- formed of a complication of a multitude of leaves. Boer- 


haave ſpeaks of nine ſpecies, among which are the carduus 
benedictus, the 'TANGIER PERENNIAL BLUE DISTAFF 
THISTLE, the cnicus Hiſpanicus arboreſcens fœtidiſſimus, 
STINKING SPANISH TREE-DISTAFF THISTLE, carduus 
pinea, or verum chameleon, or CHANGEABLE THISTLE | 
WITHOUT A STALK, the PINE THISTLE. 'The people in 
Apulia gather the gum of this cardnus pinea, and name 
it cera 4 cardo. Raii Hiſt. 

The cnicus, uſed as a purge by Hippocrates, is ſuppoſe 
to be the carthamus. See ATRACTYLIS. 

—— ALBIS MACULIS NOTATIS. SMALL SPANISH 
MILK THISTLE. See CARDUUS LACTEUS SYRIACUS. 
 =—— SYLVESTRIS. See CALIOCHIERNT, and CAR- 
DUUS' BENEDICTUS. | 

s CNIDE. A name in Dioſcorides for the NET. 
THE: | 

* CNIDELZON. Oil made of the grana cnidia. 
CNIDIA COCCIS. See THYMELZA. | 

——— GRANA. CNIDIAN BERRIES; called Ætolion. 
Cocca cnidia. Coccalos. Coccum. Gnidia grana. Some ſa 
theſe arẽ the fruit of the thymelæa, which ſee, others of 
the mezereon, others of the cneoron. Ray ſays, the 
berries of the thymelæa are not the grana cnidia, but the 
ſeeds contained in the berry. 7 

CNIDOSIS. An itching and ſtimulating ſenſation, 
ſuch as is excited by the cnide, or nettle. Celſus renders 


* 


L 


it prurigo. 38 CNIPES 


of wormwood are ſo blended, that the mixture is poſſeſſed 


CNEORON. It is the ſame as the gneſtron, or thy= 
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eptuyny an erudtation. A nidorous eruQtation: , | 
NYMA, from vv, ta ſcrape, or grate: In Hippo-| 
| erates it fignifies a raſure, punction, or vellication z and 


be preſerved in perfection for years. 


growing together of two bodies, which before were ſepa 


0 A4 


EnPES. Small worms that infeſt vines. 
CNIPOTES: Irc. Some take it to ſignify a dry 
Sphthalmy. „ ; $5 ANT 
CNISMOS, i. e. Cizsmos: See Ones. 
CNISSOREGMIA, from xvoo&, a nidorous ſmell, an 


alſo the ſame as eneſmos. ' 
COA. A plant fo named by father Plumier in honour 
of Hippocrates. It is an ever-green of the ſcandent kind, 


. with a globular bell-ſhaped flower, conſiſting of one leaf. 


ry 


It is found in America, 1 about Campeachy. 
The ſeeds have been brought to England, and plants raiſed 
from them; but — are not remarked for any medical 
virtue. Miller's Dict. | | | | 
COAACHIRA INDORUM. See INI It. 
COACUS. An epithet of a treatiſe of -Hippocrates's 
called Coacz Prenotiones, from Coos his birth- 


place. 


ſuch remedies or poiſons a3 coagulate the blood and juices 
flowing from ut. | | 

COAGULATIO. CoacvraATion, is when a fluid, or 
ſome part of it, is rendered more or leſs ſolid. This is 
variouſly effected, and from the different methods, as well 


as means, the appellations vary. 


Heat and cold are the two princigal natural agents for 
coagulating fluids. When heat is ufed by art, its effect is 
called coagulatio per ſegregationem, or ſeperationem. 


When cold is thus made uſe of, its effect is called caagu- 
latio per comprehenſionem, which is when no part of th 


— is loſt, and all its parts are brought into a. folid 
ate. | | 5 | PETS 

Different means coagulate different matters; thus heat 
coagulates ſalts by diſſipating their moiſture z cold roeges 
lates water by freezing it; water coagulates camphor, if it 


ꝝ diſſolved in ſpirit of wine; ſpirit of wine, if pure, coa- 


gulates the white of egg and other matters; and motion 
coagulates milk into butter. | 
he coagulatio-continua is. produced either by impaſta- 
tion, that is, when powders, &c. are mixed with the! 
fluid; or by condenſation, that is, when coldneſs is ap- 
plied to wates ſo as to congeal it. | b 
The eee e is when one ſubſtance ſo adheres 
to another, as to form a more ſolid body; for example, 


dry things with moiſt, oil with water, &c. 


he coagulatio-totius is preternatural, when heterogene-' 

ous matter is united; and natural, when homogeneous; 
fluids are coagulated by way of generation. 

COAGULUM. Curdled concretions, formed by the 

mixture of two liquors, are thus called; ſuch as the curd; 

for cheeſe, ſeparated from the ſerous part of milk, by means 


of rennet infuſed in warm water &c. It means alſo} 
KENNEF,, or RUNNET;z and is the concreted milk 
found in che ſtomachs of ſucking quadrupeds, which 


as yet have received no other nouriſhment than their mo- 
ther's milk. In ruminating animals, which have ſeveral 
Romachs, it is generally found in the laſt, though ſome- 
times in that which is contiguous. 5 | 

If rennet is dried in the fun, and then cloſe kept, it may 


Not only the rennet itſelf, but alſo the ſtomach in which 
it is found, curdles milk, without any previous prepara- 


tion. But the common method is, to take the inner 
membrane of a calf's ſtomach, to clean it well, to ſalt, 


and hang it up in brown paper: when this is uſed, the 


falt is waſhed off, then it is macerated in a littie water 


poured into the milk to crudle it. SY 
The medicinal qualities of rennet are its acrimony, reſol- 


gy 


cult digeſtion. 
CoOAGULUM AZLUMINig. See ALUMEN. ee 
COALESCENTIA. CoAxLESCENCE.: The union, e 


* 


vent. power, and uſefulneſs in ſurfeits from food of 2 


rate. | | | 
COALTERN.Z FEBRES. Fevers mentioned by Bel 
Ini, which are moſt probably ima inary- He deſerib 


them as two fevers affecting the lame patient, and the 
paroxyſm of one approaching as that of the other ſubſides! 


_ COAPOIBA. See CAOPOIRA. 


| the veſſels; A coardtation of the pulſe is its di ens of 
| of the eapacty of the arthrivs. en or ge 


. — Ithe greateſt quantity of arſenic is obtained, that is! 
CoOAGULANTIA. In general ſuch things as coagu- over Europe. ms. 


Rte fluids; but in medicine it ſignifies more particularly 


| with two or three times its weight of powdered flint, vil 


| three parts of common ſand, ate melted together, avite- 


| vittata geſticulatia, wipera pileata. The InDIaN i 


+ 


F * / 2 va, 


 COARCTATIO. - Co ATION. A render, 
canals more narrow, or contraction of the diame * 
nuting 
COARTICULATIO.: See ABarTICUL ATi. 
tranks. a . ee, as it iz ulugh 
| COAXOECNITE; The American name for the ta 
Indicus minimis flore ſeriea hirſuge obſito. 3 
> ECOBALTUM, called alſo caanma metallicas. Connie 
It is a ponderous hard foſſil, or metallic and earth > 
neral, or a kind of marcaſite. It hath been found a. 
parts of Aſia, is now chiefly dug up in Saxony, * 
met with in ſome parts of England: The beſt un of 
r it from other mineral matters, is to l 
into glaſs, or to melt it there with, for it gives therety4 
ſapphire blue colo. | 

Cobalt is the foundation of zaffer or ſmalt; and fin 


The cobalt when dug up) is. mixed with variou 
ſubſtances; it is then 1 en into ſmall pieces, why = 
eined in a reverberating furnace, ſo formed as that th 4 
flame of the fire may paſs over the calcining matter, ay : 
keep it ignited : the flame in paſſing over the cobat, cx. 
ries off a copious fume, which is conveyed from the to 
of the furnace into a large winding wooden chimte 
which is ſome ſcores of yards long, to the inſide of which 
the fumes adhering in the form of a white ſoot, is at yr. | 
per intervals, ſwept down, and when melted is the whit | 
arſenic. RE | | 

After the arfemic is thus ſeparated, the cobalt is cal 
emed two or three times; and then being finely grout 


whichbeing melted, ZAFFER is produced. The 2affer be 
ing powdered and waſhed, the whitiſh part that ſears 
from it thereby, is called / hel, and the blue powder l 
named blanc tarbe. | / 

If two parts of calcined cobalt, one part of pot-aſh, al 


ous, opake, bluiſh maſs is formed, which when ground i 
powder is called /maltum, SM ALT, or encauſtumcerulun 
or POWDER=BLUE. 5 8 „ 

Biſmuth, ſmall portions of ſilver, and other matten, 
are found in different parcels of cobalt. 

On the outſide of the mines where cobalt is found, there 
is a mineral of the colour of ſtreaked roſes, called the 
flower of cobalt. 1 255 8 | 

The chief uſe of this mineral is for obtaining arlenig 
and the reguline part, which is the blue made uſe of for 
colouring glaſs, 3 and other ſuch like manufacture 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Di. of Chem. 4to. and Net- 
mann's Chem. Works. . | 
COBASTOLI. Asntxs. Tu 
COBBAN. . A ſmall tree much like the peach-tree- k 
grows in Sumatra: the fruit quenches thirſt, and the ke 
nel affords an oil by expreſſion, which is externally ut 
againſt pains. Ray Hiſt, 

COBITES. A freſh-water fiſh of the gudgeon kits 

COBRA DE CAPELLO. A; venomous ferpeth 
which is alfo called /erpens Indicus coronatus, Vip"! i 


'PENT. The part in uſe is a ſtone taken out of its h 
called pedro del cobra, and by miſtake piedra di coli: a 
is of an oval plain on the outſide, and gibbous d 
the other, of a brown colour, ſhining, with pores w 
 fperſed. It is faid to be an antidote to the poiſon 
venomous animals; but neither this quality, nor the ui 
of its being a natural production are aſcertained- 
COBRE VERD. See Boo TEP. 
„ So the Portugueſe call the n, 
acer. | | 1 1 
COBUS DE CIPO. See BorriAro. 
COCAO AMERICA. See Cacao. 050 
COCAZOCHITL. A ſpecies of FRENCH MARICOLPI 
alſo the Mexican name for a ſpecies of tagetes. | 
COCCA BAPTICA. Kanus BERRIES. See Cn 
MES. | | 
——— Ox1D14, or GuiDia. See CxInIA. 


COCCALOS. A name of the cnidia. oy 
COCCARIUM. The name of a very ſmall pi 


C0⁰ 


— — 


tioned by Oribaſius in his Synop- lib. iii- 
| 


= lemble berries, in which ſtate they are ſwept off from the 


p ALM 
TREE. 
Ivo 


rum aloe. 


rruna, ſearabevlus 


KCOCCUS Amer PH 
Iudicus tine tortus, 


on one fide, 


whitiſh clammy powder 3 
It is bro 


re, and cure them. 


Wihe drapers rub ſcarlet cloth where it miſſes to take the 


i 


Wit. 
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o INDICA. The cocoa-nuT TREE: See 
a COCCIFERA. -,, 


GD. , The 
oxrexTates. InpiAt Berry; See Cocc, 


ccc Akknlzs of che MxzEREON- 


— 


D _— navicvie Kxrvirs äxRIEs. Jed CrienMes, 


coc MINORES FIL. See PII. ex colocynth; 


A, alſo talled COREL A; fieus Hidiæ 
dæmiſpbericus cochinelifer, cochenilla, 
IAnericunus, vechinelle; cochenille; cochinilla, torcus 
COCA >. 
ſt is an inſe ght to us, appears in little 
ins, that are wrinkled, of an irregular gure, convex 
a and flat or hollow on the other; externally 
red colour, generally ſprinkled with a 
internally of a deep bright red. 
ht from Mexico and New-Spain; and found 
adhering to the leaves and branches of the opuntia, called 
pal, or uopalnochextli in New-Spain; or the AMERICAN 

TREE, OTINDIAN F10. Coctus (catti), cacti 


&, but, as brou 


9 


they are of a dark 


RICKLY PEAR 
ccinelliferty Linn. The natives carefully collect, pre- 
ve, ane The male inſects have wings, and 
dure about the ſize of 4 fleaz the females have no wings, 
and are larger: when full of young they ſwell ſo as to re- 


hexves and branches of the opuntia with a pencil: if left 
until the young ones creep out, the parent dies; and its 
body becomes an empty huſk. It is the female ſort that 
we uſe, ax 55 he 5 
The greateſt confumption of this article is amongſt the 
ſcarlet dyers, and for making carmine. By different ma- 
nagement it affords all the ſhades of redz from the loweſt | 
to the higheſt. FF „ 
Carmine is a fecula or powder that ſettles at the bottom 
bf the water wherein cochineal hath been mixed; with this | 


"4 


fl 
\ 


£ 


üpe. 
Ag. regia, impregnated with pewter, improves the Bow | 


Icarlet into a flame colour. „ 3 
with pewter, produces from 


Ag. fortis, impregnated 
rochineal a ſcarlet dye. 
Cochineal affords alſo the fineſt lake. 2 
| Rags dyed in the dregs of the ſcarlet dye made from 
tochintal, is called TURNSOLE, which is uſed to colour 
wines, &c. | 
Crchineal gives a fine durable red to proof and recti- 
bed ſpirit, and a deep durable crimſon to water, and none 
of ar loſe any of their colour by inſpiſſating them to an 
l | | 
| This inſe@ hath been commended as diuretic, diapho- 
petic, and corroborant; but theſe qualities are not duly 
alcertained. | 15 ao 
| Neumann obſerves, that the watery infuſion contains a 
parge portion of mucilage; and Cartheuſer fays, that the 
Pucilagirous, bitteriſh, watery extract, amounts to three- 
pourths of the weight of cochineal. An ounce of cochineal 
litlled in an open fire, gave out two ſcruples and three 
runs of phlegm ; four ſeruples of an urinous ſpirit; fifteen 
(tops of an, oily ſpirit z twenty-two grains of volatile ſalt ; 
Fd fire ſcruples two grains of an empyreumatic oil: the 
kiput mortuum weighed two drams two ſcruples, and 
; ag ive grains of a fixed lixivial ſalt. See Neumann's 
| 75 Works; Dict. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
CCOBALSAMON, The fruit of the true balſam 
00888 drs. The grains oracini of the pomegranate. 
OCCONILEA. N name for the coccygria- 
OY OS., The — os PALMA * 
cr Coccun. In Hippocrates, when with- 
® he! ty ue. it lignifies he ann colds : but coccus 
DEITY or grain. | 
e500 LAROMATTICI. JAMAICA PEPPER. 
©: VLUS INDUS, called alſo cocculz officinarum, 
if the 2 a BERRY, Tt is 4 2 2 eas. 
a very large pea; it is rough, brittle, and 
dan perfect hath a white Kernel, It is brought from 
Malis nd the Eaſt Indies, where it grows in cluſters 
U de tree called natfiatam. It is poiſonous ; it brings 
oxioys 10 wu and convulſion if ſwallowed. The 
quality reſi es in the kernel, and it operates both 


; 


Mixt with paſte it ſtup 
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as an emetic and purgatire. It is 
and that very rarely: made into vi 
water, it deſtroys lice mo 


only uſed, externally, 
ntment, or infuſed in 
re effectually than the ſtaves-acre. 
t ifies fiſhes ſo that they will lie on 
the water and not attempt to eſcape from the hand that 
takes them. Cotidronchius wrote a treatiſe on theſe ber- 
ries : Wepfer takes notice of ſeveral experiments made 
with them in his work De Cicutza Aquatica. See alfo 
Raii Hiſt. and Neumann's Chem. Works. 
COCCUM: See CNDIA GRANA, 
_ Coccun BAHN infeforium; tinctbrium; cherme- 
mum vel ſcarletinum, See CRERMES. 
COCCUS AMERICAN US. 
— IxnDICUs rie rok tus: Soch NEAT. Sec 
. I CoccinitLa. 
—— MAL BVI A, Called alſo nux Indica; . 
palma coccifera, tavaccare, nua medica, palma Maldivica 
vel Maldivenſis, the MALDbVIA Nur. It hath a black 
rind, more ſhining than the common cocca or Indian 
nut; and its ſhape more oval; the pulp when dried is ex- 
tremely hard, white; porous, and full of clefts on its 
ſuperficies, and of an unpleafant taſte: It is found in the 
earth and on the ſea-ſhote about the Maldives; but the 
leaves or branches of the trees which produced theſe nuts, 
were never known: Drinking cups are made of the ſhells: 


Raii Hiſt. 5 8 
— — POLONICUs: It is faid to be 
found of different 


— ApIcUs TINT: 
fizes, from a poppy-ſeed to a pepper-corn, and in greater 
or leſſer numbers adhering to one plant. Breyaius de- 
ſcribes it as being round, ſmooth, and of a purple violet 
colour; has a thin ſkin, incloſing a blood-red juice; one 
half or more of it is covered with a rough dark-brown 
cruſt, þy which it adheres to the roots. It is gathered 
in ſummer and dried in earthern platters. One of theſe 
expoſed to the ſun, by the latter end of July produces a 
ſmall worm, which worm, after a few days, produces 
from 50 to 100 or more eggs; theſe in a month after are 
hatched, and the young ones fixing to the roots of the 
. — and its loweſt branches, live by ſucking it juice. 
Theſe berries are uſed as a colour in dying, for they 
abound with a purple juice. As a medicine Geir virtues 
are the ſame with the chermes, and for theſe they are a 

od ſuccedaneum: See Neumann's Chem: Works, and 
Neal E -7--- | 8 
COCCYGAUS Musc. It riſes from the ſpine of 
the iſchium; and is inſerted into the ſide of the os coccygis: 
this muſcle and its fellow form a ſling to bring that bone 
upwards and inwards: It is nothing elfe but a continu- 
ation of the poſterior part of the levator ani. It is Win- 
flow's coccygeus poſterior: | © 
Coccy6 Us ANTER1OR, called alſo 1/chio-coccyg us; 
This muſcle is fixed in the anterior portion of the ſmall 
tranſverſe ligament, at the upper part of the foramen 
ovale of the os innominatum z from thence it runs be- 
tween the great tranſverſe ligament of the pelvis and the 
muſculus mit internus; and is inſerted in the lower 
part of the os coccygis. + 15 | - 
| FOSTERIOR. This muſcle is fixed to the 
inner concave edge of the two firſt vertebræ of the os 
ſacrum, to the inner and lower edge of the ligamentum 
ſacro-ſciaticum, and to the ſpine of the os iſchium, and 
is inſerted in the inſide of the os coccygis, above the roc- 
cygæus anterior, it is called alſo ſacro coccyg aus. 
*COCGYGIS os. Alfo called cauda; coccyæ. It is ſitu- 
ated at the extremity of the os ſacrum, and is in ſome 
meaſure an appendix thereof; it is bent forward towards 
the pelvis; the fore fide is flat, the back part rather con- 
vex; it is made up of four or five pieces, like falſe verte- 
brz, joined together by cartilages, more or leſs pliable ; 
ſometimes all the ſpecies are cemented together. 'The 
firſt piece is the largeſt ; it hath two ſhoulders; betwixt 
which and the os um is a notch, through which a 
palr of nerves paſs. The other pleces are irre 
diminiſhing in ſquares, as they deſcend. 
Daventer and ſome other writers ſay; that difficult la- 
bour are often eauſed by theſe bones being anchyloſed; 
but experience manifeſts that theſe gentlemen were impa- 
tient, and waited not long enough for nature to do her 
own bufineſs : it is generally found that when the head is 
confined in the pelyis, and adyances but ſlowly, or not at 
— 2 , 
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gular ſquares, 
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all, that by waiting and leaving the work to nature, the 

head is moulded into the ſhape of the pelvis, and comes 

along very well. OT | | 
COCCYS. The cocoa. See PALMA. 
COC XX os. See Coccycis Os, xounut.. 
E coc 8 See CoccixiIIA. 
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_COCHTIA.. A name formerly:of, ſome n pills: 


the etymology of this word is obſcure. - Lhere were two 


compoſitions bearing this name; the pil. coch. majores, 
which were takenfromRhaſes; and the pil. coch. minores, 
which were taken from Galen: the firſt is now totally ex- 
cluded from practice; the ſecond is now called pil. colo- 
cynth. cum aloe. See COLOCYNTHIS..,,!  . 
COCHINILLA. CocHiNEAL. See COCCINILLA. 
COCHINILLIFERA. CocHINEAL PLANT. 
COCHITSAPOTL. See CarorE. 
COCHLEA. 1 Called alſo antrum buccinoſum. The 
CochlIA. I firſt mention made of this part of the 


car is by Plutarch, who ſays that Empedocles, a ſcholar 
of Pythagoras, was acquainted with it and its uſe, for he 
ſaid that ſounds were formed there. It is a winding 


cavity, which turns round a nucleus in a ſpiral manner; 
It is larger where it begins, and becomes ſmaller like a 


horn, the ſecond turn almoſt within the firſt, and the third | 


within the ſecond, making about two turns and a half, 
It is divided into a ſuperior and inferior cavity, by a parti- 
tion in the middle, perpendicular to the axis of the ſpindle 
of the cochlea : that part of the partition next the axis 
is bony, which terminates in an edge, where it is membra- 
nous; it grows narrower towards the apex. The ſcala, 
which is next the baſis, opens into the tympanum by the 
feneſtra rotunda; that towards the apex into the ve 
lum by the feneſtra ovalis. | 
That the cochlea 1s a part of the organ of hearing may 
be concluded from its ſpiral lamina, which are hard, dry, 
lender, and eaſily broken; all which conditions are re- 


quired in bodies ſuſceptible of tremulous motions. Again, 


when the large branch of the portio mollis of the ſeventh 


pair of nerves ariſes at the baſis of the cochlea, it is di- 


vided into a great number of ſmaller branches, which 
paſſing p all the ſmall meatuſes with which the 


ſpindle is perforated, are diſtributed to the various wind- 


ings and meanders of this ſpiral lamina, where they loſe 
themſelves. This lamina is not only calculated for re- 


ceiving the vibratory motion of the air, but its ſtructure 


ought alſo to be looked upon as a convincing proof that 

it 18 qualified and diſpoſed for accommodating itſelf to the 

different characters and degrees of theſe motions, for 

ſince it is broader at the beginning of its firſt circumvo- 
lution than at the extremity of its laſt, and ſince the 

breadth of its other parts are in like manner proportion- 

ably diminiſhed, we may venture to affirm that its broad- 

eſt parts are only fit for the reception of ſlow and languid 

vibrations, which are productive of grave tones, fince they 

may be put into a commotioa without the other parts 

undergoing any change, and vice verſa, that when its nar- 
rower parts are ſtruck, their vibrations are briſk and lively, 

and conſequently produce acute tones. Therefore, ac- 

cording to the various commotions of the ſpiral lamina, 

the nerves diſtributed through its ſubſtance receive the 
various impreſſions of the air, which exhibit and repreſent 

various tones or modulations of ſound. See Sous. 

COCHLEA CELATA. See ANDROSACE. + | 


- 


———— FOSSILIS and LAPIDEA. See COCHLITA. 

COCHLA/, zoxaw, to wind, or wreathe. SNAILS, 

The /all is an animal lodged in a.ſhort thick turbinated 
ſhell, whoſe aperture is cloſed in the winter with a kind 
of cement. The land ſnazls are called operculares : that 
ſort which adheres to briars and tendrils of vines, &c. are 
ſometimes called ſeſilon and pomaticæ. 

Before the time of Seranus Samonicus, who flouriſhed 
in the third century after Chriſt, ſhell-/na;/s were not 
recommended in phthiſical caſes. But indeed, abſtracted 
from the ſhell, nails without ſhells do not differ from thoſe 
that have them; it is the different ſhells that form, the 
different ſpecies. | 

Snails abound with a viſcid llimy juice, which they rea- 
dily give out by boiling to milk or water, ſo as to render 
them thick and glutinous. They are a tender ſubſtance, 
therefore eaſily digeſtible; very nutritious and demulcent. 
Employed in caſes of emaciation and hectic fever, though 
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if not better. 


ibu- 


the ancient cochlearia; but in the preſent London a 


dens. It does not change its qualities with the ſoll 


000 


as animal food, they cannot be refrigerant accord: 
the opinion of many, ſtill perhaps they are onl 0 
ly ſtimulant. HHS. | light. 
In Holland the ſea- ſuail, called the periwinkle, ; ea 
in France the land- Yunai, called the vine hell l; 


Naturaliſts deſcribe a great variety, but the follow: 


only have, medical virtues attributed to them, though 5 


large aſh- coloured /nail is ſaid to be that which 18 

tended for medicinal uſe; but the ſmaller, dark-colowrs 
ſpotted, or ſtriped ſort, more common in garden, : 
taken indiſcriminately, and their qualities do not wu, 
to differ. = | * 


Farth- worms, or any other jelly, are as good az frail 


” 


If falt is put upon the /uail it ſoon dies, but it firſt ogy, 

tracts itſelf ſo as to force out all its mucus. 
Cochlea aquatica. The WATER-SNAIL or Prriyy, 

KLE. . | 


% 


— cælata, antonomaſtica dicta. This is a good fel 


cover is, according to ſome, the umbilicus marinus of ty 
ſhops. | 
— margaritifera. See CONCHA MarGarmirny 
— minor ex luteo & nigro variegata. The Pazy 
GARDEN-SNAIL. W 

nuda. 


oil crewet. 

purpurifera. The PURPLE-FISH, or murex, 

ſarmatica. A large ſnail found in the Baltic fe, 
— terreſiris, alſo called max, cochl. vulgatz 

cochlea teſtacea. 

COCHLEARIA, cochlear, cochleare, doedyx, and u. 
chlearium. A spoON. Perhaps fo called from reſembling 
a ſhell. The ancients had two kinds of cochlearia; th 
greater, which contained a dram, and the leſſer, whid 
contained a ſcruple. Various indeed are the account 


Edinburgh Diſpenſatories a cochleare is, of ſyrup hal u 
ounce in weight, and of diſtilled waters three dransu 
weight, by meaſure half an ounce. _ 1 
It is alſo a term for scURvY-GRASs, a low plant, vil 
thick juicy leaves, ſomewhat hollowed, ſo as to reſendl 
a ſpoon, whence its name; thoſe from the root ſtanding 
on long pedicles ; thoſe on the ſtalk joined cloſe to! 
without pedicles ; producing toward the upper parts 
the ſtalks ſmall white tetrapetalous flowers, followed by 
roundiſh ſeed veſſels. It is annual, grows wild in ſeveral 
parts of England, particularly about the ſea-coaſts and 
falt-marſhes, and flowers in May or ſooner. In Greet 
land and ſome other northern parts it is mild and total 
deſtitute of pungency, and yet as effectual as that ud 
grows with us, when eaten for the ſame purpoſes. le 
cochlearia officinalis is the cochlearia foliis radicalbu 
ſubrotundis, caulinis oblongis ſubſinuatis, Linn. 
COMMON or GARDEN SCURVY-GRAsS. And a wie 
of this, viz. cochlearia officinalis minor, i. e. cochlearl 
minor rotundo folio noſtras, Linn. SMALL-LEATD 
SCURVY-GRASS. 929 5 5 
— BATAYA, called alſo cochl. hortenſis, vel rotur 
difolia; ROUND-LEAvVED, DUTCH, or GARDEN SCURTT 
GRASS. The radical leaves are unevenly roundiſh, . 
thoſe on the ſtalks are oblong. It is cultivated in g. 


— BRITANNICA, called alſo cochl. marina, he 
folio ſinuato. ENGLISH SCURVY-GRASS, or $E4 8e 
VY-GRASS. It is the cochlearia, Anglica, Linn. Ne 
its leaves are alike, oblong, pointed, deeply and inte 
larly indented and finuated. wk 
The freſh leaves of both ſorts have 2 * bf 
ſmell, and a penetrating acrid taſte : the firſt - ; 
much the ſtrongeſt. The leaves are the Pen ane 
of the plant: they are antiſeptic, attenuant, yy - 
ent: they promote urine, but neither heat nor g {p 
much as their pungency would cauſe one to ſu . 1 
the ſcurvy, palſy, rheumatic and wandering Pat 

are uſed with e | 1 8. 
A ſmall quantity of nutmeg covers their 5 
flayour. . G eſſed juice 
Their active parts are wholly in the expre e 


reel 


eaten; but the ſmall white ſhell-/nail is the mot = | 


ſnail, found in the Mediterranean. Its operculun x 


—— olearia, ſo called, becauſe its ſhell makes 1 pool 


ns aw. Cwo cod a  Emwoss ans 


Water or fpirit alike 1 5 their whole 155 1560 


O 


ing. Rectified ſpirit of wine carries the oil with it 
1. dililstion as eaſily as water does. A pint of ſpirit 
vill take with it all the oil from two pounds weight of 


the leaves. 
Spiritus Cochleariæ. Spirit of SCURVY-GRASS. 


Take ten pounds of the leaves of freſh ſcurvy-graſs 3 
of rectified ſpirit of wine, five pints: macerate the herb 
ewelve hours, and with a water-bath draw off five pints. 
This is called fimple ſpirit, in contradiſtinction to what 
| = called golden. The doſe is from twenty to an hundred 
drops. Horſe-radiſh may. be mixed, or wholly ſubſti- 


| tuted, without any ſenſible difference in any point of 
| view. | 


| Spiritus Cochleariæ Aureus. GOLDEN SPIRIT OF SCUR- 
vVy-GRASS. Succus Cochleariæ compgſitus. COM- 
POUND JUICE OF SCURVY-GRASSz formerly ſuccus 
ſcorbutici; SCORBUTIC JUICES. . 


Take of the juice of garden ſcurvy-graſs, two pints; 
| of brooklime, and water-creſſes, each a pint; of Seville 
oranges, twenty ounces z mix them, and after the faces 
have ſubſided, decant off the liquor, and ſtrain. Doſe 
from two ounces to four, twice a-day. 

To a pint of the ſimple ſpirit of /curvy-graſs add an 
ounce of gamboge. Ihe doſe is from twenty to ſixty 
| drops. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


— ALTIs$1MO Folio. A ſpecies of lepidium. 
E w—— ARMORACIA. See RAPHANUS RUSTICANUS, ' 

_ COCHLEATA. See MEDICA. 1 
s& COCHLIA, Cocnyrias. See COCHLEA. 
| COCHLIAXON. A name for a part in a machine 
| deſcribed by Oribaſius. | | 
COCHLIDIUM. The ſame with »o0xay A ſmall 
| ſhell-ſnail, whoſe ſhell Breynius ſays is of a conical fi- 

re, and regularly fpiral form. 'This author, in his 
iſſertatio Phyſica de Polytholamiis, enumerates various 
| ſpecies of the cochlidium. 

COCHLITA. It is alſo called cochlea foſſilis or lapi- 
dia. It is a ſtone of the ſhape and figure oſ a certain 
| hell-fnail, It is ſaid to be lithontriptic. 

COCHONE. Galen explains this to be the juncture 
bf\the iſchium, near the ſeat or breech; whence, ſays 


The | he, all the adjacent parts about the ſeat are called by the 
| lame name. Hippocrates often mentions theſe parts. 
[1bus Heſych: | « . - 

Th nelychius ſays that cochone is the part of the ſpine which 
riet B adjacent to the os ſacrum and breech, and tells us that 
Wl E ſome call the parts on both ſides the os ſacrum by this 


name, and adds, that the iſchia are thus called. 
COCILIO. A weight of eleven ounces. 
COCKENILLE. See CocciniLLA. 

 COCO. See Parma CoccireRaA. 
COCOLATA. Cnocorare. 


COCOMICA SIGNA. A term uſed-by Paracelſus, but 
meaning is unknown. | | 


bl | 8, i. e. Palma Indica coccigera anguloſa. See 
= ALMA Coccirera. : 8 
A 0 BorLing. Alſo decoctio. The effect of 


| bling 


reps * differs from that of infuſion in ſome material par- 

Don In the heat of boiling water the eſſential oils of 
reibe ; ſetables, in which their virtue generally reſides, are | 
tis) "ek, and when the medicine to be obtained is to 
oft pu Fukon of the more volatile parts of the ingredients, in- 
aper. 1s obviouſly preferable to decoction. 


n dec 


from 3 thoſe ingredients ſhould be boiled firſt 
ad eth * their virtues are moſt difficultly extracted; 
ſerveg ro which more readily give them out may be re- 
Ones a; Tas the latter end of the Boiling; ſuch volatile 
ed when ny bear the heat of boiling water may be add- 
May ſtand 3 is removed from the fire; = 
Þ be ſtrained a covered until the liquor is cool enoug 


selutinants, aſtringents, and emollients, are the chief 


L257 ] 
ngent part exhales in drying, and in evaporating the 

ich poſſeſs it. 
| bart 2 preparation, a8 well as the beſt method of 
ſ-rving the herb with all its virtues, is by beating it 
b with ugar into a conſerve, and keeping it in a cloſe 


Irie, ſend ramifications to the ſuperior orifice of the ſto- 


c OE L 


fubjects of this operation, and ſuch other materials as 
require ſome force to ſeparate their parts. 

y decoction the fermentation of fermentable liquors 
is deſtroyed. See Dict. Chem. 4to. | 

By the co#0n of humours is meant the digeſtion of the 
aliment into chyle with the firſt coction; the reduction of 


glands, 1s the third and laſt. 
COCY TA. See Maris. 
CODA. A ſpecies of BeETLE. 
CODA-PANNA. A ſpecies of PALM-TREE. 
CODAGA PaLa. Alſo called arbor Malabarica lac- 
teſcens, jaſmini flere odoro, filiquis oblongis. It is a tree 
which grows in Malabar, the bark of which, when pow- 
dered and drank in ſour milk, reſtrains hxmorrhages and 
alvine fluxes. 'The root boiled in water makes a good 
fomentation againſt inflammatory tumors, and taken 
inwardly, deſtroys worms. Raii Hiſt. See Conxss. 
CODAGEN. See HyDpRoOcoTYLE. | 
_ CODDAM-PULLI. See Carcarvii and Canna» 
GIUM. 


CODESELLA. A CarnuNCLE. 


The heads of other plants are alſo thus named. 
CODIAMINUM. Z WiLD DArrop IL. See NARCIS“Eẽ 
CODIANUM. SUS LUT.ZUS SYLVESTRIS. 
CODI-AVANACU. An under-ſhrub growing in 
ſandy ſoils in the Eaſt Indies. The juice of the whole 
plant taken in wine is a good remedy for fluxes. Some 


other preparations are made from it. 
CODOSCELLA. Buzots. 


of the vena meſaraica major; it runs to the beginning of 
the colon; it divides by two arteries, one of which com- 
municates with the gaſtro-colica; the other, after ſend- 
ing branches to the inteſtinum cœcum and appendicula 
vermiformis, communicates below with the extremity of 
the great meſaraic vein. | 
CCELA. The hollow of the eyes, or rather above and 
below the eye-lids. They are puffed up in a cachexia. 
The c#la of the feet are the hollow parts at the bottom 
of the foot, adjacent to the heels. 


a ſky colour. 


or in any of the viſcera; it is alſo the ſame wlth aLyvs, 
which ſee: if aww is joined with it, it ſignifies the ſto- 
mach, and ſometimes the thorax; and n xzat@ joined with 
it, 1s the lower belly, or inteſtinal tube, from the cardia 
to the anus. 
COCELIACA ARTERIA, zo, venter. The celiac 
artery ariſes anteriorly from the aorta deſcendens, as ſoon 
as it has paſſed through the diaphragm ; its trunk is ſhort, 
but it ſends off from the right ſide two ſmall diaphrag- 
maticæ, though ſometimes there is but one. The left 
branch, which riſes from the intercoſtales and mamma- 


mach, and to the glandulz renales of the fame ſide, as 
the right furniſhes the renal gland on the right fide, and 
the pylorus. After theſe the cœliac artery lends off the 
arteria ventriculi coronaria, and the gaſtrica ſuperior; then 
divides into the arteria hepatica on the right hand, and 
the arteria ſplenica on the left. Sometimes this artery is 
divided into the coronaria, hepatica, and ſplenica; in the 
ſame place, very near its origin, the trunk going out 
from the aorta in a ſtraight line, and the branches from 
the trunk almoſt at right angles, like radu from an axis, 
whence this trunk hath been called axzs arteriæ cœliacæ. 
— MocosA. See DIARRHOEA 
Mucosa. 3 | 

 —— CHYLOSA, i. e. DIARRHOEA See DIARRHOEA. 
CokLIAcA. 

— LACTEA. LE | 
—— PassI0. The COELIAC PASSION is a ſpecies of 
diarrhoea, in which the aliment is carried off in a liquid 
ſtate, but not well digeſted; the diſcharges reſemble 
chyle. Aretzus calls thoſe afflicted with this diſorder 
xatazaxoi; Ccelius Aurelianus calls them ventriculoſi; 
Hippocrates does not name the diſeaſe. Sauvages enu- 
merates four ſpecies, the chyloſa, purulenta, mucoſa, 
and lactea; but the firſt is generally underſtood: by the 


| 3 ecel:ac 


the chyle into blood, which is the ſecond; and the fe- 
| paration of the juices from the blood by means of the 


CODIA. In Hippocrates ſignifies a POPPY-HEAD. 


COECALIS VENA. A branch from the concave fide 


CCELESTINUS COLOR. In Paracelſus it ſignifies | 
CCOCELIA. It fignifies a cavity in any part of the body, 
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cæliue paſſion, which is a chronic diſcharge of liquid in- 


digeſted aliment; in this diſeaſe, on account of the de- 
bility of che digeſtive power, the aliment is left half di- 
geſted, and becomes depraved both in colour, ſmell, and 
conſiſtence, for the colour is white; the excrementious 
matter filthy, and offenſive; there is a rumbling in the 
inteſtines; and flatus break forth with ſome violence, the 
pain of the. ſtomach is ſevere, reſembling pricking ; the 
patient becomes weak, and emaciated. The diſeaſe con- 
tinues long, is periodic, and difficult to cure. 

It is cauſed by a diſorder in the firſt paſſages, which 
admits of the aliment being diſſolved, but not properly 
digeſted. Dr. Freind ſays, that it originates from an ob- 
ſtruction of inteſtinal glands, on which account a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of lymph cannot, by theſe, be ſupplied for 
diluting the chyle, and rendering it fit to paſs into the 
lacteals; hence it paſſes off Tak the excrements. He 
diſtinguiſhes it from the chylous flux, by obſerving chat 
in this the cauſe is an obſtruction of the lacteal veſlels. 

The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are in general 
ſuch as are met with in different patients labouring under 
a diarrhcea, which are as the conſtitution and various 
other circumſtances differ. | | 

It muſt be diſtinguiſhed from other inteſtinal diſcharges, 
and from what Celſus calls cœliacus ventriculi morbus. 

The cure is tedious at beſt, but often uncertain. 
ſometimes abates, but is apt, upon the leaſt irregularity, 
to return. | | 
Ass the cauſe is in part an interception of the humours 
which uſed to be diſcharged from the glands in the firſt 
paſſages, aſtringents are obviouſly prejudicial ; and theſe 


remedies which gently irritate the bowels, and deterge 


the mouths of- their glands, are manifeſtly the means of 
relief; to this end vomits of ipecacuanha may now and 
then be given, and gentle purges frequently repeated 
in ſmall doſes. As indigeſtion or weakneſs of the ſto- 
mach in part contributes to the p 
order, warm ſtrengthening ſtomachics will be uſeful ; the 
diet and other non-naturals alſo muſt be properly regu- 
lated. See DIARRHOEA. Dons 


Zee Aretæus, lib. ii. cap. 7. Cclius Aurelianus Morb. 


Chron. lib. iv. cap. 3. | 
__ COELIE. See VENTER. 


CILILFLOS. Cotlt-Folium. Paracelſus called this 


noſtoch and cerefolium ; others call it flos terre. In ſome. 


places it is known by the name of STAR-FALL. Stella- 
tum purgamentum. | | 

It is a ſpecies of jelly, ſometimes clear, at others green- 
iſh, and agitated with a kind of tremulous motion ſo long 
as it is freſh. | 3 | 

It is found after rain in meadows, and in dry parched 


grounds, generally betwixt the ſpring and ſummer ſea- 


ſons. If it is not gathered before the riſing of the ſun, 
it will be ſhrivelled up to a thin-membrane of a browniſh 
colour. Magnol, in his Botanicum Monſpelienfe, calls 
it mufcus fugax membranaceus pinguis. And Tournefort 
calls it noſtoch ciniſlonum. | | 
It is a production of the earth, to which it adheres by 
one or more ſlender roots. The embryo at firſt appears 
like a ſmall tuhercle, which is fleſhy, ſoft, and diverſified 
with inconſiderable inequalities, like thoſe on ſtrawber- 
ries, at firſt of a greeniſh blue colour, but afterwards 
clear. Afterwards this membrane is unfolded; on the 
earth, and thus it remains while the weather. is moiſt, 
not fading till the wind and ſun dries the earth. It af- 
ſords a clear inſipid liquor, that turns hydrargyrus mu- 
riatus white, and ſyr. violar. green. It affords a vola- 
tile ſalt well cryſtallized, a volatile urinous ſpirit, and a 
i | T 
The Germans uſe it to make the hair grow. 

Con SPECTATOR. See URANOSco ss. 

 COELOMA. Komnapa, hollow. An ulcer in the tunica 
cornea of the eye. See BOTHRION. . * 

CCELOSTOMIA, from x, hollow, and roun, the 
mouth. A defect in ſpeaking, when a perſon's ſpeech is 
obſcured by ſounding as if his voice proceeded from a 


cavern. | | 
CCEMENTATIO. E It is a tenacious mat- 
 COEMENTUM. Fter by which two bodies are made 


to adhere. What is uſed by the chemiſts is commonly 
called lute. See LUTUM. | Hes 
Beſides cements are thoſe powders and paſtes with 


1 


bodies about which they are ſpread. The comm 


It 


called cænotes, becauſe diſeaſes have theſe in common. 


roduction of this diſ- 


| bean, convex on one fide, and flat on the other, with 


was ſcarcely known until 1669; though at Marſeilles it 


| coffee is called Engliſh or Surinam coffee; the berrics le 


| to deſtroy that flatulence that it hath in common 


to furniſh.,the. neceſſary proportion of oil, 
mearelt ie 


C OF 


which any body is ſurrounded with pots or cruciblez 
and which, by the help of fire, produce changes . 
ment which Schroder directs, is the following * 
half a pound of finely powdered brick-duſt, four ouneg 
of common ſalt prepared, and of nitre and verdigriſ 
each an ounce; mix. | 

There are many compoſitions for cementing, whig 
may be ſeen in chemical writings z one of the chief of 
them is what is called the royal cement, becauſe uſed i 
purifying gold from filver. It is thus made: Take fou 
parts of fine brick-duſt, one part of green vitriol, eil. 
cined to redneſs, and one part of common falt; mir 
them well, and then work them into a firm paſte with 
water. See Dict. of Chem. 4to. Newmann's Works, 

CCENA. SUPPER. Suppers that are heavy ſhould be 
avoided, becauſe the ſtomach is more oppreſſed with the 
ſame quantity of food in an horizontal poſture than in an 
erect one, and becauſe digeſtion goes on more ſlowly whey | 
we ſleep than when we are awake. They ſhould alſo he 
eaten long enough before bed-time, that they may he 
nearly digeſted before going to fleep, and then a draught 
of pure water will uſcfally dilute that which remains in 
the ſtomach. | 

CCENOTES, from zoo, common. The phyſicians of 
the Methodic ſect aſſerted that all diſeaſes aroſe from re. 
laxation, ſtricture, or a mixture of both. "Theſe were 


COERULEUM MONTANUM. MovnrTaix Blut, 
alſo called chr yſocolla. It is a blue ore of copper. 
— FOSSILE. See ARMENUS LAPIS. 
— NATIVUM. See LAPIS LAZULI. 
COASRULEUS LAPIS. See VITRIOLUM COERULFUY, 
COFFEA, called alſo cor FEE, jaſminum A4rabicim 
caſtanæa folio flore allo odoratiſſimo, coſfe, choava jaſni- 
ah COFFEE TREE or BUSH. It is the co Arabicy 
inn. | 
The fruit of the coffee-tree, called its berries, are of a 
pale colour and oval ſhape, rather leſs than a common 


remarkable furrow. = | 

The tree is of the jeſſamine kind, with leaves like thol 
of the bay-tree : it grows in Arabia Felix; from thence 
it was introduced into the Weſt Indies. The fruit is 1 
Juicy berry, including two of the ſeeds, joined by the 
flat ſides, and covered each with a thin ſhell. 

Coſſee was but little known in Europe before the ſeren- 
teenth century. The firſt coffee-houſe in London vis 
erected in the Tilt-Yard, in the year 1652. In Paris it 


was uſed in 1644. Rauwolfius, a German, and Proſpet 
Alpinus, an Italian, were the firſt Europeans who wi 
on the uſe of it. ] 

The Arabian coffee is called the Levant coffee, and 1 
the ſmalleſt; the Java cafe is called the Eaſt India cafe 
it is larger, and of a whitiſh livid colour: the Amercal 


large and of a greeniſh colour; but the beſt are {mal | 
cloſe, and ſomewhat tranſparent. ; 

The Arabic word cahoua, ſignifies any kind of liquos 
conſequently the liquor made with coffee. Hence © 
Turks derive their cahvehz whence again the Europea 
Werd e ð | 

In Arabia, perſons of rank only uſe the ſeminal ci. 
ſules, and the pellicles immediately covering the _—_ 
theſe preduce a grateful liquor, but for this purpole 
capſules, 8c. muſt be freſh. The French call this ch 
a la ſultane. 5 

The coffee-berries have a farinaceous, 
tuous bitteriſh taſte; and little or no ſmell. 


cap* 


ſomewhat une 
It is roaſte 
with 2 
farinaceous ſubſtances. Many ſeeds, &c. by wares 
acquire the flavour for which coffee is admired. ha 
nius hath given a diſſertation in the Ephem. Nat. Ce fi 
on the ſubſtances which in ſmell and taſte reſemble ©! 


. | ond 
and finds that roaſted rye, with a few roaſted alm 5 
comes 


Teumani 9 
From ſixteen ounces of roaſted coffee, 2 of wi 


tained ſeven ounces, two drams, and two oe * ſeruple 
tery extract; and afterwards five drams an iron L 
of ſpirituous extract. On reverſing the operation , - 


COL [i] . COL 


Lined four ounces and four ſcruples of ſpirituous extract, 
| *=7 r ounces of watery 3 the reſiduum, in both caſes, 
us warty the ſame, viz. about one half of the whole. 
4 he roaſted ſeeds ground into powder ſoon loſe their 
L 6 : in the air, impart it to water and to ſpirit by light 
| N n. or digeſtion; and give over a great part of it 
ac water in diſtillation. The roaſted berries keep very 


for about thirteen hours, it operated violently by vomit, 
ſtool, and urine. One grain of it being ſwallowed by a 
healthy man, produced heat in the ſtomach, and ſoon 
after fluſhing heats in different parts of the body, with 
frequent ſhiverings, followed by colicky pains; after which 
an itching in the loins, and urinary paſſages, was per- 


8 ceived, and then came on a continual inclination to make 
Nell; to recover their briſk flavour, lay them before the | water, a teneſmus, pain in the head, a hurrying pulſe, 
Well; 


"I minutes, and when they are warm, they ma thirſt, and other diſagreeable ſym toms. 
e oy po uſe, 920 are then as — as 4 fir Notwithſtanding theſe effects, Sen made into an oxy- 
Ne fee | | mel, it becomes a ſafe, but powerful medicine. The 
22 1 4 ſhould be boiled eight or twelve hours before it roots ſhould be freſh, and full of ſap, when they are uſed. 
I 1 and if the liquor is mixed with an equal quan- In flicing them, they emit acrid particles, which affect 
. of milk, it is excellent. | | the head, irritating the noſtrils, throat, and breaſt ; the 
3 15 coffee is drank warm within an hour after dinner, it fingers that hold them when cutting, become numb for a 
er (noular uſe to thoſe who have head-achs from a ſtime, and loſe their ſenſation ; though after being ſteeped | 
1 in the ſtomach, contracted by attention, or from |in vinegar, they are almoſt inſipid, their acrimony being 
Arunkenneſs. It 18 uſeful when digeſtion is weak. 'The |taken up by it. 8 1 | 
Plegmatic and corpulent are much benefited by its uſe. | When this root is imprudently ſwallowed, the follow- 
In ome delicate habits it produces nervous ſymptoms. ing method gives the ſpecdieſt relief. . To a pint of water 
| is flichtly aſtringent and antiſeptic, moderates alimen- add an ounce of vinegar, or lemon-juice, and half an 
ur fermentation, and is powerfully ſedative. Sce Lewis's | ounce of the ſyrup of poppy heads Of this take three 
di. Med. Newmann's Chem. Works; Percival's Eff. [ounces every quarter of an hour. After the ule of this 
Med, and Exp. vol. ii. Lettſom's edit. of Fothergill's hath removed the immediate effects of the colchicum, finiſh 


Works, vol. ii. the cure with demulcents. 
| COGCY GRIA. It is a ſpecies of SUMACH, 


| COHOB. Cohobatio, cohobium cohoph. COHOBATION. wig pron OE or MEaDow SAFFRON. | 
+ is the returning of a liquor, diſtilled from any ſub- * 4 he's e trein roots o meadow ahr on, ſliced, an 
ince, back again upon the fame ſubſtance, and diſtil- e. 3 » * wine N a pint. Mix and digeſt in 
ing it again, either with or without an addition of 5 „ * hi the 7 gentle fire, during forty-eight hours, 
Freſh ingredients. The alembic, called a pelican, was a P ar _ 1qUOT« . 
Vented for the more eaſily effecting this operation. pl o render this vinegar more mild, and 1 
Modern chemiſts neglect it. able, it is made into an oxymel, as follows: 
| COHOL. See ALconoL. Caſtellus ſays it it uſed in Oxymel Colebici. Oxx MEL or MRADbo]w-ẽ¹⅛ SAFFRON. 
Vicenna, to expreſs dry collyria, for the eyes in fine With a pint of the vinegar of meadow ſaffron mix two 
jowder. ; I pounds of clarified honey; gently boil the mixture, fre- 
| rate . e e quently ſtirring it with a wooden ſpoon, to the thickneſs 
COH INE. An American tree, 20 een whe © [of a ſyrup. Pharm. Lond. 1788. It is of conſequence 
pure! Its fruit is as large as a melon, ſhaped like an that the bulbs be in perfection, they ſhould therefore be 
5 Bos Indians make cups of it. The fruit is not taken up in autumn. | ; 
table. Ah 


| COILINA: A ſudden ſwelling of the belly from 


eſs diſagree- 


This oxymel is agreeably acid, gently vellicates the 
tongue, is moderately aſtringent, excellent for cleanſing 
the tongue from mucus ; in an increaſed doſe it is an 


ind. 


| COIRA. See TERRA JAPONICA. 


e | COITIO. The act of venery. See VENUs. emetic, and ſometimes a purge; but its moſt general ef- 
| COLATORIA LAC TEA. Aſtruc ſays they were fect is as a diuretic, and as ſuch it is very conſtant, and 
fl prmerly called glands, and are ſituated on the third and remarkably powerful. 
4s "yp tunic of the uterus, and that they are veſicular p 0 _ _ be aer de on firſt ; half a e e 
it jodies. See FLUOR AL Bs. | ul may be given two or three times a-day, increaſing 
it COLATORIUM. A ſtrainer of any kind. | | doſe as the ſtomach will admit. In dropſies, and tertian 
et CoLATURA. Any ſtrained or filtered liquor is | agues, its ſucceſs has been great; as an expectorant it 
rit alled the colature. | | ſucceeds when ſquills fail; and, when opiates are joined 
COLCAQUAHUITL. An American plant com- | with expectorants, this oxymel ſhould be preferred, for 
eee eee Warze, ee De, entf, E on ee 
cc | COLCESTRENSIS AOUA. ColchESTER WATER. See Dr. Storck's Eſſay on and Effe 
cal This mineral water is of 3 purging kind, ſimilar of the Colchicum Autumnale. Its uſe in dropſies, - ſee 
- Þ that at Epſom, but not ſo ſtrong. Sce Ac Ca- London apa 3 H e . 
1 HARTICE AMAR x. — I. dee ; . 
| COLCHICUM ; alfo Coum.. — ZEYLANICUM. See ZEDOARIA. 
uo, cwaave mentions eight ſpecies. | COLCOTAR. RED INE, vITRIOL. 
the Colrbicum, called alſo colchicum atumnale, colchicum | COLCOTHAR. CHALCITI OFFICINARUM. See 
Yeal - „ erectis, & c. Linnæi, colchicum com- 9 $13” When RC 
Dune, coc hie li „ MEA- AL). en colcoth 
cap» ov sI ROB. e n 8 : in water, a falt is obtained from it which is thus 
ries; l crows in meadows that are moiſt and rich; and |called; it is alſo named fixed falt of vitriol. If borax 
> the Metlines it is found in marſhy grounds. It hath two |is added to this ſalt, and the mixture expoſed to the 
. rom it lower par | re it elly fubimes in the form of Glver-coloured ane 
er ould. From the laſt ariſes in autumn, along a | flowers, thus JE ; , 
2 rl 1 the fide of the old root, a flender, hollow, | ounces of this fixed — of —— eee! —— = 
[= b 177 pedicle, widening at the top into a flower like | diſſolved in a quart of warm water; ; q ty ; 
0 1 x a 8 crocuſes, divided into fix ſegments, of a pur- borax mult be tao ”- ly 4 al 8 
Nile Foam ih Tee colour, withering in two or three days. theſe ſolutions eing N Pear 288 A 2 12 | 
y 0 . p ame root there comes forth in the next ſpring | muſt be evaporated in a gla 33 DIC to * 85 L K : ry 
25 gk pr upright leaves, like thoſe of the lily, in the | dry maſs mult be +=: ea 5 Ae, Frakes — ou 
0 if ich appear on ſhort pedicles, commonly twice its weight of borax, the fame edative falt may be 
wy ride 17 pods, about the ſize of ſmall walnuts, | obtained. | 
We hk Th. three cells, full of roundiſh dark coloured | COLES, or CoL1s. See PEN1s. 
ECC irelt, hare | COLETEA Th, er Hermagen Gran 
| © Plant, | 5 . ha 
f he | em the mg is young and freſh, its taſte is very | ſentery changes its name for that of meſocolon (which is 
an =. Ages when old, it is mealy and faint. For medical | about the extremity of the ileum) the particular lamina, 
he 0 "Poles It is beſt v 


tained M killed ; large d hen full of ſap. Two drams of this which is turned to the right ſide, forms a ſmall tranſverſe 


og; after putting him to great torment | fold, which 1s thus named. | 


CoL1 
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' matory colic, &c. The different kinds ſeem to be pro- 
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the belly. | 


the belly, where he calls all pains of the inteſtines, iliac 
others, ſince him, have named it chordapſus, ileus, vo!- | 


Corr SintsTRUM, LIGAMENTUM. It is a contrac- 
tion of the meſocolon, a little below the left kidney. 

COLIA, or CoLtas. A fiſh which reſembles a ma- 
. 

COLICA. The Colic; termed alſo rachialgia. 

The appellation of colic is commonly given to all pains 
of the belly, almoſt indiſcriminately, but properly it is 
confined to pains ſeated in the colon; however it is not | 
neceſſarily ſo limited. From the different cauſes and cir- 
cumſtances of this diſorder it_is differently denominated, 
and ſome difference in the mode of cure is alſo to be ob- 
ferved in different caſes. 

When the pain is accompanied with a vomiting of bile, 
or with obſtinate coſtiveneſs, it is called a bilious co; 
if flatus cauſes the pain, it takes the name of flatulent, 
or windy colic; theſe two laſt named are varieties only of 
the N colic: when accompanied with ſymptoms 
of heat and inflammation, it takes the name of inflam- 


perly included under the diſtinctions of inflammatory, 
ſpaſmodic, or from irritation, and flatulent, or from wind. 

The inflammatory is when actual inflammation ſeizes 
ſome part of the inteſtinal canal, the diſorder will then 
be conſidered and treated as an inflammation of the re- 
ſpective part. Sec INFLAMMATIO VENTRICULI, & IN- 
TESTINORUM. | | 

The ſpaſmodic is when pain affects the belly princi- 
pally about the navel, attended with an obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs, and either a nauſea, or actual vomiting. In the 
beginning it is abſolutely void of inflammation, though, 
as a notion, this ſymptom ſometimes appears. 

The flatulent is when, from a ſudden rarefaction of va- 
pours in the inteſtinal canal, there is pain; and as an ef- 
fect of the diſtenſion, or of the pain, a conſtipation of 


Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs ne- 
roſes, and order ſpaſmi. He enumerates ſeven ſpecies. 
1. Colica ſpaſmodica, with retraCtion of the navel and 
ſpaſm of the muſcles of the belly. 2. Colica Pictonum, 
this in many things is like the former, at length terminates 
with pains in the arms and back, which uſher in a palſy. 
3- Colica ſtercorea, which happens from coſtiveneſs. 4. 
Colica accidentalis, from ſharp undigeſted matters. 5. 
C:lica meconialis, in infants, from a retention of meco- 
nium. 6. Colica calloſa, from a callous ſtricture of the 
colon. 7. Colica calculoſa, from calculi formed in the 
inteſtines. : 


The ſpaſmodic colic is treated of under a variety of | 


names: Hippocrates ſeems to include it under pains of 


vulus, &c. Writers of a more modern date have named 
it differently, according as it appeared epidemically in a 
particular country, or was apprehended to proceed from 
a particular cauſe, or had certain ſymptoms attending it : 
hence the names colica Pictonum, colica ſaturnina, colica 
plumbariorum, colica Damnoniorum or of Devonſhire, 
bilious colic, dry belly-ach, the painter's colic, ſpaſmodic 
cclic nervous colic, colic of Surinam, &c. &c. 

Pains of the bowels are common to all ages, but the 
2 and eaſily irritable, are moſt frequently ſubject to 
them. 

As to the ſeat, the whole region of the inteſtines is the 
ſubject of this diſorder ; in any part of them it may ma- 
nifeſt its preſence. | | 

Whatever be the preceding, the immediate cauſe is al- 
ways a ſpaim : and with reſpect to the theory of pains in 
the inteſtines, it may be obſerved, that the cauſe from 
whence they ariſe, hath its ſeat in a part diſtant from 
where the uneaſineſs is ſelt. Whenever an inflation hap- 
pens in an inteſtine, there is either an obſtruction from 
excrements, or a ſpaſm in another part. When either 
obſtruction or conſtriction happens in ſome part of the 
ſmall inteſtines, or a compreſhon on them; or when a 
load of excrement is lodged in the beginning of the colon 
on the right fide, there ariſes a great and painful infla- 
tion of the belly above and below the navel, and alſo in 
the middle of the ſame. If the lower part of the colon, 
or the inteſtinum rectum, is thus affected, the colon in 
the left hypochondrium, towards the ſpleen, together 
with that part of it which. is ſeated beneath the ſtomach, 
2nd near the liver, becomes greatly inflated, When, as 
often happens in hypochondriac and hyſteric diſorders, 
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warm, abſtain from flatulent. food, ' and ſpirituo? 


coL 


the beginning of the jejunum, or end of the duode 
is ſpaſmodically affected, there preſently ariſes , fd 
pain in the loins, on account of the ſuperior meſent 5 
and intercoſtal branch of the nerves, which ſpread *. 
ſelves on the jejunum. In this caſe the duodenum 

ſtomach are lated, the breathing is thereby alt 
and great anxiety comes on. 

Spaſms may be excited by extraordinary agitatig, f 
mind, or uneaſy affections thereof; alſo by acrid aud K 
mulating matter thrown upon the bowels. Bile | 
other excrementitious ſordes, may be too long retain 
or otherwiſe have changed their healthy qualities; x; 
ſubſtances may be ſwallowed, or conveyed to the inte 
tines by other means; vapours from lead, in the yaigy, 
employs where its uſe 1s 3 as well as ſolutions 
it from the tinning, by which kettles, &c. are lined, wy 
various other methods by which this pernicious meta i 
conveyed into our bodies; the matter of the gout, &. 
diverted from their original ſeat to the inteſtines; worns 
obſtruCted periodical evacuations, &c. 

Whatever be the cauſe, the approach and progres d 

this diſorder is nearly the ſame. It begins with a ſeas 
of weight, or pain, at the pit of the ſtomach, attend 
with loſs of appetite, yellowneſs in the countenance ; | 
light ſickneſs and coſtiveneſs; the pain gradually i, 
creaſes, and from wandering about becomes fixed ſony. 
where about the navel, from whence painful daring 
proceed, at times, in various directions; wherever pay 
is felt, a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs remain ſome time ae. 
wards; the ſickneſs keeps pace with the pain, and, 
length, a vomiting of bilious matter comes on; the urin 
is diminiſhed in its uſual quantity, and a teneſmus fone 
times adds to all the other grievances. While the pai 
is ſpaſmodic, the pulſe remains unaffected, except cy 
curring circumſtances produce a change in it; the ui 
is various; if the ſmaller inteſtines are the ſeat of the 
pain, it is felt more acutely ; if the larger inteſtines ae 
the parts aggrieved, the ſenſe of the pain is more dull 
and heavy; ſometimes there is a bitter taſte in the mouth 
and a yellowneſs in the countenance : if the ſymptom 
are not relieved, an inflammation, or a gangrene, mf 
enſue; or, the excrements returning, are ejected by w- 
mit, and the iliac paffion puts an end to the whole, U 
opening the way for death. TT. 
The colic ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a fit of the gu 
vel; ſtones paſſing through the ureters ; rheumatic pan 
in the muſcles of the belly; a beginning dyſentery; ti 
blind piles; from a ſtone paſſing through the gall-dutt 
and from the flatulent pains which receive the denowk 
nation of flatulent colic. I. 

Of the remarkable ſymptoms that ſometinies come d 
in conſequence of this diſorder, a palſy is the chief. D. 
Thierry fays, that it is the natural crifis of a colic; bor. 
ever it may be obſerved, that it ſometimes comes on dur 
ing the fit, though generally it follows: and, ſecond) 
it ſeldom appears after the firſt fit, if the calc v 
ill- treated. | | ; 

When the colic attacks with a ſhivering, and the pa 
is very violent, great danger attends it, for an infamm- 
tion is denoted thereby. When lead is the cauſe, lt 
lic is apt to terminate in a ſpaſmodic aſthma, or à f. ul 
A ſweat, a ſalivation, an hemorrhage at the noſe, ot jon 
the hæmorrhoidal veins, ſpontaneouſly occurring n y 
times terminates the colic : tLough, if after the e089 
is exhauſted, a colliquative ſweat comes on, 2 tuen 
the hands or feet are to be feared, if not a true pally g 
the violence of the pain continues to increaſe, 14 
fects are to be expected. | ge 
As preventives from this complaint, thoſe who "fi 
at times afflicted wlth pains in the bell ſhould be 2 65 
to keep from all violent agitations of the mind, * 
poſures to the northern winds, keep the feet dry he 
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; 
quors. "Thoſe whoſe occupation ſubjects then * 
fumes of lead, or to the influence of any of its 1 
tions, ſhould breakfaſt on fat broth, or cat Seele 
ſpread with ſweet lard, before they begin their!“ be le 
In order to the cure, as a ſpaſm is declared on 
immediate cauſe, its reſolution is the chief indica . hs 
which end relaxing and antiſpaſmodic medi dichte 
purges, which, while they ſolicit the intern pro 
will not increaſe the morbid irritation, are 
means. Rs | b 


” 
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ins are violent, and the pulſe full, take awa 

I - purer to the ſtrength f the patient; cop 

| blood p 4 l may be cleanſed with as much warm 
| which ile tea as Will excite two or three diſcharges by 
n or, if need be, a few grains of ipecacuanha 
By m_— e is cleanſed; opium ſhould be given, 
una the doſe, which may be more or leſs, according to 
lence of the pain, mult be repeated every two or 
-n Ky until ſleep is procured, and eafe obtained. 
Ile notion that a free uſe of opium may cauſe the palſy 
n rat: 2 by a due uſe of opium the ſickneſs and 
3 let gentle purges, that is, ſuch as operate with 

| the leaſt irritation, be given: when the pain is firſt mo- 
derated by the uſe of opium, take 3 ii. of the ſal amar. 
in warm water; if repeated every two hours it will ope- 
rate with ſufficient efficacy; though the ol. ricini ſhould 


be preferred, becauſe its repetition need not be ſo fre- 


nent as the other purgatives: however, in want of it, 3 i. 
| 4 col tart. or Tis of ſulph: præcip. may be repeated 
every hour or two. The ol. ricini may be given to 3 i. 
vith an equal quantity of the tinct. card. comp. Ph Lond. 
or any other agreeable mixture. If the ol. ricini is not 
v bc had, any other purgative that is not painful in its 
operation may be uſed. When a free paſſage is obtained 
downwards, laxatives muſt ſtill be continued, until all 
WW 2:ngcr of a relapſe ſeems to be removed. 

if doſes of a grain or two of opium, repeated every fix 
E hours, fail to relieve, forty drops of the tinct. opii may 
be mixed with four ounees of warm olive oil, and inject- 
ed clyſterwiſe. This may be repeated as often as the 
| pain returns. et 15 
In caſe of a relapſe, after the good effect of purges, the 
| propereſt method is to begin as at the firſt, and moderate 
the pain by means of 
WS medicines; 6 ils hl niet s | . 
W Fomentations, and warm baths, may prove auxiliaries, 
but no great dependence is to be had on them. It is true, 
E that while the patient is ſet in the warm bath, the pain 
| abates, but when he is taken out, it returns. In this 
WW diſorder, the pain muſt be allayed during ſome hours be- 
fore the inteſtines will be diſpoſed to perform their office 
of excretion, and few, if any patients, can continue in 
| the bath fo long as eaſe is required. Some aſſert, that 
the warm bath being uſed before the belly is evacuated, 
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blood, inſtead of determining them to the ſkin, and thus 
may be cauſe of convulſions. | | | 

Dr. Warren and Biſs relate their ſucceſs in attempting 
the cure of the colica Pictonum, as it is denominated by 
| one, and the dry belly-ach by the other, by means of a 
ſalvation with mercury; and obſerve, that as ſoon as the 
ptyaliim was perceived, the pain abated, and returned no 
ncre. One of theſe gentlemen obſerves, that in mild 
| caſes, where a ſalivation ſeemed not neceſſary, bliſters 
plied to the upper and fore-part of the thighs, near 
| {le groin, were ſometimes effectual. Dr. Hugh Smith 


pal a 

3 actes to apply the bliſters on the belly. * 

he (> | Dr. Grathuis commends alum as a ſpecific in this diſ- 

nal E. and Dr. Percival, in his Eſſ. Med. and Exp. re- 

FF e the ſucceſſes which hath attended his uſe of this| 
ſome medicine in various painful diſorders of the bowels. He 

mo 4 it from gr. x. ad xx. every four or fix hours; and 

or « 7 doſes thus adminiſtered, never failed to procure 

6. clef, and, duly repeated, to effect a cure. - 

1 & r. Percival alſo propoſes as follows, in a letter to Dr. 


mean, which is inſerted in the 5th vol. of Edinb. Med. 


opium, before the uſe of purging | 


is hurtful, by conveying the offending humours into the 


cot. 


niſtered, and its operation quickened by the uſe of fend: 
tea, of a ſolution of the neutral ſalts, or of caſtor oil: 
By this proceſs, evacuations are procured with more eaſe; 
certainty, and expedition, than by any other which I have 
tried. For opium, when given in a clyſter, does not 
check the periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines, nor coun- 
teract the operation of any purgative ſo powerfully as 
when received into the ſtomach. And; in this way, it is 
moſt efficacious in alleviating the ſickneſs, and in putting 
2 ſtop to the violent retchings with which colics are often 
attended. The taſte of laudanum is often ſo nauſeous, 
that it is frequently rejected as ſoon as ſwallowed. And, 
if the extractum opii bh given in a ſolid form, time muſt 
be allowed for its ſolution, before any effeQ can be ex- 
pected from it: 85 | 
The columbo-root infuſed in boiling water, and given . 
to the patient in the beginning of this diſorder, may be 
uſeful to abate the ſickneſs and vomiting; 
'The palſy which remains after the remoyal of the colic 
is beſt relieved by the uſe of Bath-water; but as the cir- 
cumſtances of many do not admit of this method, the 
whole length of the ſpine may be rubbed with Barbadoes 
tar, diſſolved in rum, and ſuch other antiparalytics may 
be uſed, as the conſtitution of the patient, and other cir- 
cumſtances, may admit. ; 
See Dr. Tronchin on the Colica Pictonum, with Dr. 
Schomberg's Notes. Dr. Thierry on the Colica Pictonum. 


Dr. De Haen on the Colica Pictonum. Dr. Huxham on 


the Colic of Devonſhire. Dr. Warren's Account of the 
Colica Piftonum, in the Lond. Med, Tranſ. vol. i. ii. Dr. 
Sydenham's Works, with Notes, by Dr. Wallis. Dr. 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. vol. ii. p. 194, &c. Dr: 
Brooks' and the London Practices of Phyſic. Med. Muſ. - 
vol. iii. 2 579, &c. and Dr. Shebbear's Theory and Prac- 
tice of Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. PE” 
The flatulent colic is uſually a ſymptom or conſequence 
of ſome other diſorder, and is neither accompanied with . 
fever nor thirſt ; however, the pain is acute, as the ſeat 
of the complaint is in the ſmall inteſtines; cardialgic 
ſymptoms,. with efforts to vomit, ſometimes attend, and 
a coſtiveneſs is the conſequence of the 2 diſtention. 
Sometimes it is cauſed by wetting the feet, or other- 
ways checking the perſpiration; in which eaſe, inſtead 
of taking heating medicines, rubbing the legs with warm 
cloths, and afterwards keeping the feet for ſome time in 
warm water, will be the moſt effectual remedy. 
When a perſon is ſubject to frequent returns of this 
diſorder, it proves that their digeſtive powers are weak; 
and in order to the cure, this circumſtanee is to be at- 
tended to. tl | pak: 8 
To promote the diſcharge of wind, clyſters of warm 
water, with a little common ſalt, Ger frequently re- 
peated. Warm camomile tea may now and then 
drank, and tinct. of rhubarb, with a few drops of the oil 
of mint: | ah FE 
| Cryſtals of tartar, diſſolved in water, is a uſeful drink. 
Sometimes the conf. opiata, joined with rhubarb, gives 
ſpeedy relief. | 
CoLIiCA CoLcoTOoR. See CALCADINUM: 
— OINISTRA, [ARTERJA] 
i. e. Meſenterica inferior arteria. 
— SUPERIOR, [ARTERIA] 
i. e. Meſenterica ſuperior: _ | 
— VENA. It is a branch from the vena meſeraica 
major. It runs from the anterior part of the trunk before 
it joins the artery, to the middle of the colon, where it 
divides to the right and left, and forms arches. On the 
left it communicates with the upper branch of the hæ- 
morrhoidalis and on the right with the ſecond branch of 
the meſeraiea: 


1 


See MESENTERICH#: 
ARTIRIX. 


Recta, VENA. It is a branch of the gaſtro- 

eolica vena; it goes to the right portion of the colon, 

from thence to the upper part thereof, where it divides, 

and anaſtomoſes with the colica, and the eœcalis. 
COLLICULUM. See NYM FH. 

COLIFORME OS: See Os crrBRosUM. 
COLINIL. Called alſo Nil; Indiga ſpuria; Polygula 

Indica: The name of an American plant, the juice of 

which, with a little honey, cures puſtules in the mouth. 

Rai Hiſt: n 

CoOLIPHIUM. BourOURNICKEL. A ſort of bread 


o nent P. 172, Ste. In violent colics, attended with 
.arefi 1.9 and an obſtinate conſtipation of the bowels, it 
un er opiat a the common practice amongſt phyſicians to give 
* 1 a. m conjunction with purgatives. This method 
pus l. the vent has been lately improved by adminiſtering 
to Ut ge firſt, and the urgative an hour or two after- 
repay other ; But I take the liberty of ſuggeſting to you an- 
that b 1 e which, as far as my own experience extends, 
ork: age, the moſt ſucceſsful. I direct three or four | 
be lle ty, thi ol a ſtrong deeoction of poppy heads, with twen- 
ion; 1 into the ? Of forty drops of tinctura opii, to be injected 
;, wil be fpeegy. INES, and retained as long as poſſible: If it 
charge I reliey a 4 diſcharged, the glyſter is repeated till the pain 
prop and the yomiting ceaſes. A doſe of calomel 


and } | 
' Jalap, or of any other briſk cathartic, is then admi- 


— 


made of the flour and bran all together as it eomes from 
the mill. It was made for 72 wreſtlers. This name 
3 £0 


is derived from Greek words, which imply ſtrength of 
limbs. Kwaoy, & member, and 1g, /irength. Some of the 
moſt ancient nations called the bread thus made panis fur- 


furaceus: See Aulus GELLIUS, lib. ii. cap. 9. Pans 
impurus. See Hippocrates. Athenzus, lib. iii. calls it /yn- 


camiſton, bread prepared of unſifted meal. Cœlius Rho- 


diginus, lib: ix. c. 16. calls it pants cibarius, and pants gre- 
Farius: Terence calls it panis ater. It is the ſame as in 
| Weſtphalia is called b5mpournickel, which ſee. This ſort 
of bread was always eſteemed both for nouriſhing the 
body, and for rendering it robuſt. The Greeks called 
that bread moſt nouriſhing that had the moſt bran in it, 
and that ſort the leaſt nouriſhing that had the moſt flour 
in it. Varrius in Pliny, informs us that the Roman peo- 
ple, for 300 years, uſed only the bran of their corn. 

 COLIS., See PENIS. | 

COLLATENNA. A certain ſpecific for the cure of 
wounds. It is mentioned by Paraeelſus in his work De 
Vita Lotiga. . 133 
CoLLATERALES. 80 Spigelius calls the erectores 
Penis from their collateral order of fibres. 1 
CoOLLATTTIIUM. A fort of food prepared, accord- 
ing to Blancard, of the fleſh of a capon, or a pullet 
bruiſed, and then mixed with mutton broth, and given 
with verjuice, or lemon-juice. 117 
6 COLLETICA, from x, glue. Conglutinating me- 
dicines. | | 1:7 
COLLICLE. The union of the ducts which convey 

the humours of the eyes from the puncta lachrymalia to 
the cavity of the noſe. „ 

COLLICULA. See NYM HA. A diminutive of col- 
lis, a hill. 


 COLLIGAMEN. A 11GAMENT. 


__ COLLIQUAMENTUM.. An extremely tranſparent | 


fluid in an egg, obſervable after two or three days incu- 


bation, containing the firſt rudiments of the chick. It | 


is included in its own proper membranes, diſtinct from 
the albumen. Harvey calls it oculus. 


 COLLIQUATIO. CoLLiQUATION. A diſſolving, or | 


waſting, from colliquo, to melt away. 

COLLISIO. See ConTus10. 4 

COLLIX. A ſort of round loaf or cake; but in Hip- 
pocrates, and other Greek medieinal writers, xo im- 
ports a ſort of paſtil, or troche, of the form above men- 
tioned. _ | 

COLLOBOMA. The growing together of the eyelids. 

_COLLODES. Glutinous, from , glue. 

COLLODIUM. A word in Paracelſus's work De 
Vita Longa, but he no where explains it. 

COLLUM. See CERvIx. 

COLLUTORIUM ORIS. See GARCARISMA. 

COLLYRIUM, from xo, glue, and cupny, @ tail, 
becauſe the ancient collyria were in the form of a rat's 
tail, and prepared of powders made up. of ſomething glu- 


tinous; according to ſome, from xwawv, to flop, and px, | 


a running. Suppoſitories, tents, and other things, have 
been called colhhria from their form; but as they were 


uſed whole, or in their proper form, they were called en- 


tire; but what were called callyria, without the epithet 
entire, were powdered fine and applied to the eyes. 


for the eyes. It differs not from a lotion, but as applied 
to the eyes, it is now called a collhrium. ; 
Collyriums made with vegetables and ſalts that entirely 
diſſolve, are more elegant, and agree better with the eyes, 
than when they are made with powders. | 
Hoffman condemns all acrid, aſtringent, cooling, dry- 
ing, and mucilaginous applications to the eyes. Wede- 
lius ſays, that opium does not eaſe pain in the eyes when 
externally applied, but rather excites greater heat. He 
lays, that aloes eaſe the eyes more than opium. 
COLLYR. COERULEUM. See SAPPHIRINA' AQUA. 
—— DAMIUM. Brown SAMIAN EARTH. It is an 
earth of the marly kind. There is alſo a white ſort. 
They are brought from the iſland of Samos. 
+— HICCUM, i. e. P. e ceruſſ. comp. See PLUMBUM, 
COLOBOMA, from xaxoCow, to maim, the growing to- 
gether of the eye-lids. Alſo the want of a particular 
member or part of the body. 43 
COLOBOMATA. In Calus this word is expreſſed 
by curta. Both the words ſignify a deficiency in ſome 


part of the body, particularly the ears, lips, or ale of the 


noſtrils. 


ag e eee i 
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along the great curvature of the colon, 
At preſent a collyrium only means a topical medicine 


NT ˙*—— 2 — 


01 

COLOC ASIA; called alſo Manzizanion : 
with a tuberous, thick, and farinaceous root. Boerh,,.. 
mentions five ſpecies, but nothing is ſaid oſ it 28 2 Pay 
dicine. It is alſo a name of the Egyptian bean. 80 
FABA GVP TIA. 

COLOCHIERNI CARDUUS CRETENSIBUS, A 
plant which differs very little from the atraQtylis, 

COLOCYNTHIS. BITTER-APPLE. Alſo called h 
dala, albandale, colocynthidis medulla, cologuintida. Bi 
ter or wild gourd. It is the dried pulpy part of x ſpecies 
of gourd. The rucumis colocynthis, or cucumis foliis mil. 
tifidis, pomoſis globoſis glabris, Linn. differing from the 
common ſort only in the leaves being deeper jagged, and 
the fruit not eatable. It is 5 from Aleppo, and 
grows in many parts of Turkey. It is very light, whit 
and of a fungous texture, compoſed as it were of men. 
braneous leaves, with a number of roundiſh ſeeds lodges 
in the cavities. | | 
The ſeeds are unctuous and ſweetiſh like thoſe of ci. 
cumbers, but not purging ; the fungous medulla, fel 
from the ſeeds, is acrid, nauſeous, and bitter to the taſte 
and is a ſtrong, irritating cathartic z ſome commend | 
alſo in leſſer doſes, as an alterative in chronical diſorder, 
It is rarely uſed alone, though ten or twelve grains vil 
Purge violently, but is mixed with other purgatives ty 
quicken their operation. 

When boiled in water it gives out a large quantity of 
ſlime; to prone ſpirit it does the fame; the watery de. 
coction inſpiffated to an extract purges briſkly, but with 
teſs irritation than the colocynth itſelf, and half its weight, 
Mr. Balduc ſays, that the active matter reſides in its fat, 
which far exceed the reſin and the oil in quantity, and 
that hence water is its beſt menſtruum. 
The London College order it in the extract. cola. 
'thidis compoſitum. See CATHARTICUM EXTRACTUM, 
| CoLocyNTHIS FRUCTU ROTUNDO' MAJOR. The pres 
ter coloquintida. It grows where the above ſpecies is met 
with, and poſſeſſes ſimilar virtues. 5 
COLON, from x9taor, hollow. It is the firſt of the 
large inteſtines, and the moſt conſiderable of them al, 
called alſo enteran. From the coecum it reaches in the 
form of an arch above the umbilical region, and extends 
to the lower part of the left hypocondrium, then runs 
down before the left kidney, to which it is connected, 
and below which'it turns toward the ſpine, and forming 
two oppoſite convolutions, terminates in the rectum, 
which having paſſed below the laſt vertebra of the Joins 
to the infide of the os ſacrum, is bent backwards on the 
concave ſide, to which it is joined, and running in the 
direction of the os coccygis, bends a little forwards, and 
terminates in the extremity of that bone. 

The continuity of the colon is a little interrupted by 
the inteſtinum ileum, which advances into the cavity 0 
the colon, and together with a certain fold of that intel 
tine, forms what is called valvula coli. „ 

The whole convex ſide of the colon is divided longitu- 
dinally into three parts by three ligamentary bands, cc. 
tinued from thoſe of the cœeum and of the ſame {truc- 
ture with them. Two of theſe bands run on each fd. 
and the thin 
along the ſmall curvature. This laſt was firſt noticed by 
M. Morgagni. Between theſe ligaments the inteſtwe b 
formed into cells, called the cells of the colon, and - 
proceſſes, of all the coats. The cellular coat does ” 
differ from that of the ſmall inteſtines z the internal coc 
is not villous, but papillous; the rugz are waved in 
irregular. | 3 Ned 

Where the ileum terminates, there is a valve * i 
valuula cœci, coli, or Mi. Its figure is oval, 4 4 
{oft and looſe, and upon the very edge there 18 30 | 
ſpincter, which acts ſo as to hinder the fæces from 
turning into the ileum. No when 

The whole courſe of this inteſtine is ſuch, that 800 
warm clyſters are plenteouſly injected, their _— . 
it applied to almoſt all the abdominal viſcera, = od 
gins under the right kidney, and runs up on its —_ 
paſſes under the gali-bladder, then runs up®® 63 from 
curvature of the duodenum, to all which it aeg Ar 
thence it runs before the great convexity of ira 7 Knef 
= touches the ſpleen, and goes on to the le 


it is 2 plant 


| 


4 
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e. as above mentioned, 8 
The colon on its upper part receives 
meſenterica ſuperior and inferior, the 


from the 
« n 15 


lied 


arteries 


er ortio 
wor 7 ſup? 
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| ſupplied fi r Fee ; 
rnal hzmorrhoidal artery. The veins are 
| _ 8 port ventralis, the meſeraica major and 
wow or hzmorrhoidalis interna. The nerves of the 
20 of the colon are the two meſenteric plexuſes. Sq] 
" Wien pain is in the colon, it is leſs acute, and with a 
KFeaſe of weight; when in the ſmall guts, there is not any 
WW (ne of weight, but an acute pain. If fever attends pain 
in the colon, the pain extending to the ribs gives a ſuſpi- 
icion of pleuriſy, though the colon in reality is only af- 
foted. The colon is narrower in the right fide than elſes 
where, whence colic pains riſe more frequently, and rack 
| more violently in this part. The excrements are long 
| retained here, and often are much indurated before they 
| paſs further on. 41-2 i 
COLOPHONITA: Colaphony, or BLACK RosIN, It is 
| alſo called re/ina fricta vel toſta, and dried ro/11. It 18 
| only 19/12 whoſe humid and volatile parts are moſt diſſi- 
pated, It receives it name of colophonia from Colophon, 


from thence. ; ; bg 
Two forts are mentioned in ancient writings, the one 


brought from Colophon, the former was the reſina fricta. 
The latter Greeks called every kind of re/in, colophony. 
| The belt co/ophony is the re/in of turpentine, which af- 


continued fire. 
| COLOQUINTIDA. See CoLocyntais. | 
COLOR INDUS. It is a mixture of blue and purple. 
{ COLOSTRUM. The firſt milk of any animal after 
bringing forth its young is thus called; that from cows is 
allo called BEESTINGS. It is gently cathartic, and purges 
off the meconium, thus it ſerves both as aliment and me- 
ſdicine. | 4/5191 
An emulſion prepared with turpentine, diſſolved with 
the yolk of egg, is ſometimes called colo/trum. 
| COLOTES.” A kind of lizard. | 
COLOTOIDES. Variegated like the ſkin of a lizard. 
Hippocrates applies it to the excrements. 4 
| COLPOCELE. A hernia that is ſeated in the vagina: 
In the Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. v. p. 257. is the fol- 
owing inſtance of the urinary bladder protruding into 
Wie vagina. The patient had been for many years, liable 
Wo 11olent hyſteric affeCtions, which at laſt were ſucceed- 
Ws by © dry, convulſive kind of cough. When in courſe 
ume, this cough diſappeared, ſhe was ſeized with a 
ppreſſion of urine, together, with great pain and tenſe- 
dels in the abdomen. Other remedies failing, the ca- 
ter was had recourſe to, for evacuating the urine, but 
bas wich difficulty introduced. This ſuppreſſion re- 
umed very frequently; was always preceded by the 
avullire cough, and ſometimes even with convulſions, 
lich commonly ended in faintings. The obſtruction 
ich occurred to the introduction of the catheter, 
weed to proceed from a conliderable weight and pain 
£ . Patient complained of in the forepart of the 
ulprelſon of urine was not conſiderable. On examin- 
* parts, the hypogaſtric region was tenſe and pain- 
A A a ere was no conſiderable tumor perceivable, as 
. Fae, 1s, in the under part of the belly, when the 
1 as been long ſuppreſſed; but, upon introducing 
* * into the vagina, while the ſuppreſſion conti- 
. arge tumor was diſcovered, which occupied the 
m Dog. of the vagina. In this ſwelling, a fluctua- 
bmoreſr perceived, but no urine could be evacuated by 
170 a, it, unleſs the catheter was at the ſame time 
ouph = and then a plentiful eyacuation enſued ; 
bull nor The: this manner, the contents of the ſwelling 
* 18 diſcharged, unleſs the compreſſion 
e catheter < 2 the urine was entirely evacuated, 
Ppeareg . tas d be eaſily introduced; the tumor diſ- 
acc e uperior part of the vagina felt lax and 
"ger could be eaſily puſhed up to the 
aſe, b © uterus, till the tumor began again to in- 
umb Pref, 8 collecting in the bladder. Then the 
dne me, whic urned, attended with tenſion and pain as 
E urine was 1 . monly ended in convulſions, unleſs 
the ez Da us time evacuated by the introduction 
Xt: The. urine, which at firſt was of a na- 
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* 1 7 e Th 4. + | 2 We | 
lied from the meſenterica inferior, dne of | which 


| a city of Ionia, becauſe the beſt was formerly brought 
| L dry, the other in a liquid form. The latter ſeems to have | 


been liquid pitch, which is the crude rn of the pine | 


er the ethereal oil is diſtilled, is again urged by a ftrong | 


and which was always moſt ſevere when the 


; 5 


time, becyme leſs pure, and ſeemed to contain a number 
of ſmall membranous filaments, as if the internal coat 
of the bladder had been eroded by it. From this time, 
the ſenſibility of the bladder became ſo much increaſed; 
that it was found neceſſary to introduce the catheter much 
more frequently than before: On conſidering the caſe, 


it appeared, that a peſſary, properly adapted for the ſup- 


port of the relaxed parts, would, in this caſe, probably 
e the moſt effectual remedy; and an inſtrument of that 
kind being procured; and ſo conſtructed as not to pres 
vent the diſcharge of the menſtrual flux, it was intro« 
duced ; and being continued for ſeveral years, till the 
parts had again recovered their, tone, a complete cure 
was at 5 80 5 obtained. The peſſary was then no longer 
neceſſary, and the patient diſcharged her urine with pers 
feCt eaſe. | | 

COLPOS. The ſame as Sinus, which ſee: 

COLPOPTOSIS. A bearing down of the vagina. 
See PROCIDENTIA vA GIN. 

COLUBER BERUS. See VIERA. | 

COLUBRINA. See SERPENTARILA. It is alſo a name 
of the DRACONTIUM, and of the BIS TORT A, which ſee: 
CoLUuBRINA EUSITANIA, HERBA. See CAACICA. 


brina, nux vomica minor Moliccana, modira, caniram, nux 
vomica altera, ſolanum arboreſcens Indicum, and sN AK EZ 
WEED TREE. | |; | 

It 1s the wood of the trees on which the nux vomica 
grows, and of other trees of a ſimilar kind: Linnzus 


mica, and ſlrychnos colubrina. See STRYEHNOS. They 
are brought from the Eaſt Indies in pieces about the ſize 
of a man's arm, covered with a browniſh or ruſty co- 
loured bark, internally of a yellow colour, with whitiſh 
ſtreaks. | 


It hath a faint ſmell, but not à difagreeable one; on 


chewing it ſome time, it is bitteriſh : it gives a gold co- 


| lour to water and to ſpirit. It affords a fourth of its 


weight of extract by means of ſpirit, but not ſo much 
by water. . 5 „ | 
It hath been given in doſes to half a dram, as an ans 
thelmintic, in quartan agues and ſome other diſorders: 
It operates differently, ſometimes paſſing off by urine, at 
others by ſweat, and alſo by ſtool; In a lefler degree it 
poſſeſſes the ill qualities of the nuces vomicæk . 
COLUBRINUS LAPIS, alſo called ſerpentis lapis. It 
hath its name from the coluber ſnake, from which it Was 
thought to be taken; but it is now known to be an arti- 
ficial compoſition. It is made of hartſhorn, luted up in 
an earthen pot, where it burns to a blackneſs, and is af= 
terwards poliſhed. The Moors ſay it is made of a kind 
of clay. It is fabled to be a cure for the bites of ſerpents, 
by applying it to the wound. 5 
COLUMBAC: That part of the agallochum which 
is betwixt the heart and that part which is next the back. 


 COLUMBINA.. See AqQUILEGIA. | 
 COLUMBO, CorLumsa, CoLumosE, or in the Por- 
tugueſe language raijs de Moſambique, 

| Tis produced in Aſia, from whence it was tranſplanted 
to Columbo, a town in the iſland of Ceylon, whence its 
name, and from whence all the Eaſt Indies is ſupplied 
with it. „„ Ss N | 
Ilͤt is brought into Europe in circular pieces of different 
ſizes up to three inches diameter; its ſides are covered 
with a thick wrinkled bark, of a dark brown hue exter- 
nally, but internally of a light 2 It is a root, and 
conſiſts of three laminæ, viz. the cortical, which in the 


forms the centre, and is near an inch in diameter. This 
laſt is ſofter than the other parts, and when chewed ſeems 
to, be very mucilaginous. Many ſmall fibres run longi- 
tudinally through it. 'The cortical and ligneous parts are 
divided by a circular black line. —— 

It hath an aromatic ſmell, but is diſagreeably bitter, 
and ſlightly pungent to the taſte. NE 

It is almoſt a ſpecific. in the cholera morbus, nauſea, 
vomiting, purging, diarrhœa, dyſentery, bilious fever, 
indigeſtion, want of appetite, atidity in the primæ viz, 
and moſt diforders of the ſtomach and bowels: It is pow- 
erfully ſedative, corroborant, and antiſeptic. The bark 
more powerfully reſiſts the putrefaction of animal fleſh, - 


q | 
Ppearance, after the diſorder had ſubſiſted for ſome 


but this root exceeds it in preſerving the bile from putri- 
| dity, 


COLUBRINUM, called colubrinum lignum, radix colu- 


mentions two ſpecies of ſtrychnos, viz. /trychnos nux vba 


— — 


larger pieces Is a quarter of an inch thick; the ligneous, 
which is about half an inch; and the medullary, which 


— — 
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dity, and alſo in correcting its begun putreſcency, It is 
2 good ſubſtitute to the bark where ari averſion thereto 
renders the taking of it difficult. A tincture of this root 
in brandy is the moſt uſeful remedy known for moderat- 
ing the 3 ſo commonly attendant on pregnant 
women during the firſt months of pregnancy. Dr. Cul- 
len ſays it is a ſtrong and agreeable bitter, and has em- 


ployed it in many inſtances of dyſpepſia with great ad- 


vantage. In ſtopping vomiting it has frequently anſwer- 
ed, but not always, even where there ſeemed to be a re- 
dundancy of bile ; but in changing the acrimony, and cor- 
reCting x putreſcency of the bile, he has not found it 
more powerful than other bitters. eta 

It may be given in power from three grains to two 
drams, but the common doſe is from ten to fifteen grains, 
every three or four hours. FR: 

Diſtilled with ſpirit, it ſends over little or nothing of 
its taſte or ſmell; but the extract made by evaporating a 
decoction of it in rectified ſpirit of wine is better than 
the root itſelf in powder: about two-thirds of this root is 
obtained in the ſpirituous extract. | 
The College of Phyſicians London, order the follow- 


_ 


ing tincture: 0 
TincTuRa CoLUMBEz, Tincture of Col Uu BO. 


Take of columbo-root, powdered, two ounces and an 


half; proof-ſpirits of wine, two pints; digeſt for eight 
days, and ſtrain: a table ee of which may be 
taken in mint- water, or an infuſion of orange- peel, which 
laſt renders it the moſt grateful. It powerfully and ſpee- 
dily relieves colicky pains from flatulence or from indi- 
geſtion. | e 


EXTRACTUM COLUMBZ. Extract of COLUMBo-RooT. 
Take twelve ounces of columbo-root in powder, digeſt 


it four days in rectified ſpirit of wine, three pints ; filter 
this tincture; boil the reſiduum repeatedly in different 


waters, until it yields little or no taſte to the liquor 


ſtrain the decoction, and evaporate until ſix pints only 


remain; then eyaporate in a vapour-bath, and, when 


nearly finiſhed, add to it the tincture, and reduce the 


whole to the conſiſtence of a pill. | 


In diſorders of the ſtomach, attended with a violent 
fermentation of the food, with flatulence and great aci- 
dity, no other known medicine equals this extract. 

Ye Dr. Cullen's Mat. Med. Dr. Percival's Eſſays, 
Med. and Exp. vol. i. ed. 2. Notes to Sydenham by D 
Wallis, vol. iv. p. 221. ul 5 

COLUMELLA. The clitoris, alſo the xvula, and the 
falling down of the uvula. . 25 

COLUMELLARES DENTES. See DEN TES cA- 
NINI. | | 3 woes | 

COL. ET COLUM. ECPH. An abbreviation of Fa- 


* 


bius Columna minus cognitarum rariumque ſtirpium Ec- 
pfiraſte, 1, 2. | 


Rome, 1616. 4to. | 
Cor. ET CoLUM. PHYT. An abbreviation of Fabius 
Columna, Phytobaſanos five Plantarum aliquot Hiſtoria. 
Neap. 1592. | AA FATE Fo 
Col. Er COoLUM. IN RECH. An abbreviation of Fa- 
bius Columna in Rechum in Hernandez. Romæ, 1649. 
CoLUMNZ. See CARDUUS PINEA. | 
CoLUMNA NASI. The loweſt and fleſhy part of the 
noſe, which forms a part of the ſeptum. 
ORr1s. See UVvULA. MENACE © 
CoLUMNZ CORDIs, vel Carnex. Theſe are ſmall, 
long, and round fleſhy produCtions in the ventricles of 
the heart. According to Le Dran, the baſis of the heart 
is alſo thus named. Sc Cor. | 
SEPTIPALATI. Theſe are the two arches on ea 
ſide of the uyula. See PALaTum Moll. N 
COLUS JOVIS. A ſpecies of CLARY, 
COLUTEA, called alſo ſenna pauperum, colutea veſi- 
caria, ſeuna Mauritanorum, pſeudo- ſenna, ſenna Europea. 
_ ſpuriay BASTARD SENNA. Botaniſts'enumerate fix 
pecies. | — 
It is a buſh whoſe flowers are ſucceeded by large 
ſwelled, thin bladders, flattiſh on the upper part, ſharper 
and boat+faſhioned underneath, with a crooked appendix 
at the end, full of black kidney-like ſeeds. It grows wild 
in Italy, and flowers in July. The leaves and ſeed purge 
violently both upward and downward. Miller's Bot. Off. 
It is alſo the name of the MILk vETCHy. See POLYGA- 
LA VERA. | | 
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| CotuTEA INDICA.HERBACEA: See Ixpicvu 
—— MiniMa. A ſpecies of coronilla. : 
—— OCORPIOIDES, MAJOR & HMI Is. See Emery; 
— DILIQUOSA. See'EMERUS.. 8 
CoOLYMBADES. Olives pickled in alt. 
olives 7 — and ſwimming in their own oil. 
 COLYMBANA. A fort of sHRIM. 
COLYMBETHRA. A fort of-baſon for ſ 
called dexamene. | | | 

COLYTEA. See SILIQUASTRUM. . 

COMA. In botany, is the top of a branch, or floye 
or plant, or of the leaves of trees. Raii Hiſt, Allo the 
* of the heat. i 

In Galen's Exegeſis it is expounded by cataphora, 3 
in his treatiſe of a coma, he 3.54 that melee . 
cataphora, both the ſleepy and wakeful. By the wort 
coma the author of Prorrheticon often expreſſes a leth;r 7 
Some call the coma by the name typhomania, being ſup- 
Fo to conſiſt of a mixture of phrenzy and the lethargy, 
It is the coma ſomnolentum of authors. In reality, it i, 
leſs violent degree of appolexy, in which the oſs of ſy. 
ſation is not ſo conſiderable. See Caros. 

_ Coma AuREA. PFrutex Africanus ambarum ſoirm, 
GOLDEN LOCKS, alſo GOLDEN CUDWEED. See GAH. 
LIUM AUREUM, & ELICHRYSUM. 

—— VIGIL; called alſo agrypnocoma. A (iſif, 
wherein the patients are continually inclined to ſlcep, but 
ſcarce can. Blancard. See CAaRos. 

898 See ARBUTUS. | 

COMATA. Under this name, Dr. Culten hath an 
order in his Noſology, in the claſs neuroſes. In this 


rally been called ſoporoſe diſeaſes; but (he ſays) they ar 
molt properly diftinguiſhed by their conſiſting in fone 
interruption or ſuppreſſion of the powers of ſenſe aud 
voluntary motion, or of what are called the animal func- 
tions. Theſe (he adds) are uſually ſuſpended in the time 
of natural ſleep; but in all theſe diſeaſes, ſleep, or eren 
the appearance of it is not conſtantly a ſymptom. There 
are alſo termed reſolutiones nervorum. | 
 COMBUSTIO and COMBUSTURA, from con and 
uro. See AMBUSTIO and CALCINATIO. | 
_ COMEDONES. A ſort of worms. See Bous 
AFFECTIO, and CRINONES, +. oO 
COMETA. See ADRACHNE. 
, COMETES. See AMYGDALOIDES. 
COMETZ. HaLF A PDROr. 
COMISDI. Gum ARAI. ; 
. COMISTE, - * I The Epil E TSV. This 
COMITIALIS MORBUS. f name aroſe from the fre- 
quency of perſons being ſeized with this diſorder vie 
in the aſſemblies called comitia. | 
COMITISSA PULVIS. See Corr. PERUY: 
Pal M, or PALMERI PULV. See MAN 
ALBA © 170 „ 
COMMAGENUM. The name of an ointmelt 
mentioned by Galen. It is alſo called Syriacum u 
guentum. . 
COMMANDUCATIO. MAsrIcATIOx. i 
; COMMANSUM, i. e. Apophlegmaticum. See 7 
PHLASMATISMUS. | | 2 
COMMELINA. A plant fo called by father Flu ; 
in compliment to Dr. Commeline, profeſſor of botanſ®, 
Amſterdam. Miller's Dict.  _. (ol 
COMMEL. PLANT. USU. An abbreviation”. g 
arus Commelinus Horti Medici Amſtæledamen 
lantarum Uſualium Catalogus. Amſtel. 1724. Con. 
PxXLtup. An abbreviation of Caſparus 
melinus Præludia Botannicæ, Lugd. Batav. ! 75 2 
— Fox. MAT. An abbreviation of C. » a 
lius Flora Malabarica, five Horti Malabarici Cata 5 
— INDIGO. An eee. Arg 
Catalogus Plantarum Indigenarum Hollandiæ. the 
| "COMMENDATORIUS (BaLs.) The _ a 
commander of Berne, Balſ. Traumaticum. * 
tura benzoes comp. See BENZOINUM. _ m 1 
COMMI. Gum. When alone, it ſignifies 5 in bi 
bic. The xp Asvxey mentioned by Hippocra 
| de Morb. Mulieb. is gum arabic. im 
. COMMINUTIO. CoMmMrnuTION: 2 of uf 
to break to pieces, alſo contritio. It is the redu 
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ſolid body into finer particles by any means 
2 | 


Some lay, 


iming i, 


order he comprehends thoſe affections which have gene- 
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two kinds, viz. contuſion or pulverization, and 

trituration. 4 
lyerization, where extremely fine 
d, two ſecondary motions are ne- 
fary, viz. ſearcin and elutriation : the firſt is the paſſ- 
= 4s 0 any cone matter through a ſearce of a proper 
AJ 2 ee of fineneſs; the latter is by diffuſing the pow- 
Yered ſubſtance in a proper quantity of water; then de- 
| canting the liquor with the lighteſt part of the powder, 

| &C 28 


directed in the preparation of crude antimony. 
See ANTIMONIUM. 


Fd 
dering any ſubſtance, care ſhould be taken to 
| N ce {\bſtance to the inſtruments : ſuch 
| dings as will difſolye metals ſhould be prepared in ſtone 
or glaſs mortars 3 very hard bodies will abrade ſoft mar- 

| bles, to prevent then the mixture of the inſtruments 
| made uſe of with the medicine that is prepared by them, 
ſuch mortars, ſtones for levigating on, &c. muſt be 
choſen as cannot be affected by the uſes they are em- 
d in. 5 ä 
Licht dry ſubſtances, reſins, roots of a tenacious tex- 
ture, are more eaſily pulverized if the mortar is previ- 
ouſly rubbed with oil; camphor and cortex require a lit- 


andis of 
jerigation or Un 

Subſervient to pu 
owders are require 


| hard minerals, as flint, calamine ſtone, &c. ſhould pre- 
| rioully undergo an extinction, that is, ſhould be made 
red-hot and then quenched in water; the alcaline and 
calcareous ſtones need not this proceſs, for they would 
[thereby be converted into lime. 37 
Some metals, if heated to a proper degree, are ren- 
dered brittle, and then by agitation are eaſily powdered ; 
Lof this kind is tin. This comminution of metals is called 
Woranulation. | | 

| Simple as this pharmaceutic operation is, its impor- 
tance is conſiderable in medicine: reſinous purgatives, 
hen well triturated, are more eaſily ſoluble in the ani- 
mal fluids, and operate more briſkly with leſs irritation : 
antimony, finely powdered, diſcovers but little efficacy; 
ut exquiſitely levigated, is a powerful alterative. Mer- 
Cury, and many other medicines, owe their virtue to com- 
ninution, 

| Roots, and ſuch other articles as conſiſt of different 
parts, viz. a reſinous, ligneous, &c. ſhould be wholl 
Wowdered, and then the whole powdered ſubſtance ſhould 
e well mixed together, for without this precaution one 
jart will be too active, and another too inert. | 
In levigating, ſome fluid muſt be added to the levigat- 
u matter. Earthy and other hard bodies that are not 
Pluble in water, muſt firſt be finely powdered in a mor- 
ur, then levigated with water on a hard marble ſtone, 
nd afterwards dried on a chalk ſtone. 


| Dezoar, on account of its colour, ſhould be levigated 

th ſpirit of wine, 

= COMMISURA. A ſuture, juncture, or joint. 

( COMMISSURES. The 3 of the labiæ pudendæ 
Pore and below, or the point where the lips meet. 

LOMMOSIS, The firſt ſtratum of gummy ,matter 

WW vhich bees line their hives. It alſo bonifier that art 

ch is employed in concealing natural imperfections 
reſpect to beauty: this is diſtinguiſhed from the 

ce art, which conſiſts in preſerving the beauty 

ch is natural. 


| OMMUNICANTES FEBRES. According to Bel- 


wo are two fevers which infeſt a perſon at one and 
e ume, the paroxyſm of one beginning as ſoon as 


| er ceaſes. 
CON ls SAL. See MARINUM SAL. 
ling of ASSIO. Compassron. In Noſology is the ſuf- 
ber pat. 4 Part on account of an affection of ſome 
oven is called ſuffering by conſent. 
| OMPrDe: £2 AQtuarius and Myrepſus call cu- 
OMPR ER. 5 Bens. See CUBEBA. | 
COMP) OR NARIS. See NasALrs. | 
EXUS, called alſo Trigeminus. This muſcle 


I obli 
nf ly ring from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
flor Erde vertebræ; and fix, ſeventh, or eighth 
| al vertebræ, it then directs its courſe up- 
8 — og into the concavity, below the 
lometimes or the occiput, and bends the head back. 
ro- 
The: 
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plexus y ; of the vertebræ of the dorſum. 
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ne water; tough ſubſtances may be grated or raſped ; 


CON 


| ComPLExUs MiNo, called alſo ma/toid.es lateralis, 
trachelo-maſloidæus, & capitis, par tertium Fallopii. When 
the ſplenius muſele is removed, we ſee the complexus 
and the complexus minor; the complexus is nearer the 
ſpine, and the complexus minor is under the upper edge 
of the ſplenius ; it is various in different bodies. Albinus 
deſcribes its originations twelve different ways: it riſes 
from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the three uppermoſt ver- 
tebræ of the back, and from the five lowermoſt of the 
neck, where it is connected to the tranſverſalis cervicis, 
by as many thin tendons, which unite into a belly, and 
run up under the ſplenus. It is inſerted into the middle 
of the poſterior ſide of the maſtoid proceſs, by a thin 


tendon. Its uſe is to aſſiſt the complexus, but it pulls the 
head more to a fide. Innes: 


COMPREHENSIO. See CATaArLEPs1s. 
COMPRESSUS, from con and premo, to preſs together. 
Compreſſion of the brain. See CEREnRI COoMPRESSIO: 
COMPUNCTIO. See PARAcENTESIs. 
CONARIUM, conoides; & conoides corpus; The glan- 
dula pinealis is thus called from its ſhape being like that 
of a cone. See PINEALIS GLANDULa. | 
CONCAUSA: A cauſe which co-operates with an- 
other in the production of a diſeaſe. _ _ 
CONCENTRANTIA. Abſorbents of acids are ſome- 
times thus named. . | 
CONCENTRATIO. ConcenTRATION. To concen- 
trate a body is to approximate its principal parts by remov- 
ing thoſe which keep them aſunder, and which are not 
proper to the body concentrated. This word is generally 
applied to the dephlegmation of acids, and particuarly of 
the vitriolic by diſtillation, and of vinegar by congelation. 
CONCEPTIO. ConcteTion. After all the conjec= 
tures, enquiries, obſervations, &c: to diſcover this pro- 
ceſs in nature, with many others, it is {till only to be re- 
ſolved into the divine contrivance. Dr. Berdoe, in his 
Enquiry into the Influence of the Electric Fluid, defines 
conception to be, The firſt occult ſenſation by which 
the unformed being unites itſelf to its parent.” He 
farther obſerves, that the foetus is not perfected at once, 
but paſſes through different gradations of its exiſtence as 
follow : 
© 1|. The fecundating powers of the uterus are em- 
ployed to collect the colliquamentum, in which the gone 
of Hippocrates is to eſtabliſh the rudiments of the future 
embryo. This firſt diviſion in the formation of the fœ- 
tus, is perhaps the primitive attractive power of the ani- 
mated mucus, collecting together the firſt particles of the 
nervous ſyſtem to form the cicatricula, medulla oblon- 
gata, &c. 5 N 
This 2d diviſion is what Hippocrates calls cutma, or 
the conception, and is what conception is above defined to be. 
«© The 3d diviſion in the formation of man was called 
embryon by Hippocrates; in this tate it conſiſts of a trunk 


without limbs, the expanding of which completes the 
embryo ſtate. | 


(The laſt 
CHILD.” 


However ſecretly conception is effected, its effect on 
thoſe who are its ſubjects is very manifeſt ow ſymptoms 
that immediately appear, particularly in the human ſpe- 
cies ; all which are produced by a preternatural irritabi- 
lity being induced into the uterus, and indeed into the 
general habit. | PITS f 

See Malpighius, De Graaf, and Harvey; alſo Ber- 
doe's Enquiry, Kirkland's Treatiſe on the Child- bed Fe- 
ver, Hamilton's Outlines. | | 

CONCEPTUS. The very firſt rudiments of the fœ- 
tus in the uterus after conception. c ee 

CONCH A, A $HELL AxIMAL. Some confine this word 
to the ſhell, whilſt others intend by it the animal with its 
ſhell. Some uſe it only to ſignify fiſhes with two ſhells, 
the hiſtory of which ſort ſee: in the Spectacle de la Na- 
ture, tom. 1. — PTE Eat 1 
Sea HHellafiſd, when boiled, are eaten as wholeſome 
food, and are alcaleſcent : their fhells are abſorbent; if 
calcined are not fo, but become a quick-lime, poſſeſſing 
D TT rf 5 nn bn; RE 

Concyua ANATIFERA. Theſe ſhell-fiſhes are thus 


„ 


iviſion is called couros, paidion, fœtus, or 


| 


„ 


called, becauſe it was fabulouſly faid that a ſpecies of 
duck was formed in them. fl 
— AURICULEZ. See AURICULA. 


& of Rl mig a few lips from the ſpinal 
dobliqu;, 8 demoved, we fee the two recti and the 


| 


See Concyua VENEREA. 
CoNncHA 
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CoxchA LEAvVIGATA, or IL. ZvIGATORIA, A ſhell-fiſn 
of an oval form, with a very ſmooth ſhell, uſed by the 
Egyptians to ſmooth their linen, and by the Turks and 
Greeks to poliſh paper. 2 i 

—— MARGARITIFERA. This word belongs to every 
ſhell-fiſh in which pearls are found; but becauſe the beſt 

. pearls are found in the Eaſt Indies, it is confined for 
the moſt part to the concha Indica magna, whoſe ſhells are 
moderately hollow, thick, and externally of a yellowiſh 
colour, rough, uneven, and not ſtriated; internally they 
are ſmooth, and ſhine like pearls. It is a ſpecies of oyſter, 
and is eaten raw or roaſted. It is principally found in 
the Perſian ſea. The ſhell of this fiſh is the mater per- 
larum. — is alſo Salle cochlea margaritifera. 
ATER UNIONUM. | 
co YA So. ; See MATER PERLARUM. 
—— - PERSICA. It is found in the Perſian ſea, and is 
of the bivalve kind. Top 5 

—— PICTORUM. So called from its ſhell being raſped 
down for mixing up colours as an ingredient. 
— SAxArILIs. See CONCHITES. 

— STRIATA. The COCKLE. | | 

— VENEREA, VENERIS, or ERYTHRZA. VENUS's 
SHELL. | 
It is an univalve wreathed ſhell having a ſmall longitu- 
dinal and denticulated chink or aperture in it. It is alſo 
called concha porcellana, from its aperture reſembling the 
mouth of an hog, and concha Cytheriaca, from Venus, 
who received the epithet Cytheræa from Cythera, a Gre- 
cian iſland. 

As a medicine for theſe ſhells the cockle-ſhell may be 
ſubſtituted. | 
_ Concma. A liquid meaſure among the Athenians, 
which contained half an ounce, or, according to ſome, 
three ſpoonfuls, and others again ſay five ſpoonfuls, or 
fix drams. Galen ſays that the concha magna was the 
ſame as the acetabulum, which of liquid contained an 
ounce and a half, and in weight fifteen drams ; and that 
the concha minor was half an ounce of liquid, and five 
drams of weight. 8 | EE 

CONCHA NARIUM INFERIORES, the inferior 
ſpongy laminæ of the noſe. Alſo called Cox vollurA 
 INFERIORA. They are ſituated in the naſal foſſæ, one 
in each fide; they are ſuſpended like the ethmoidal con- 
cha, without reſting on any thing. 'The inferior edges 
are the moſt conſiderable of their three edges; they are 
rough, thick, a little rounded, and turned outwards, that 
is, toward the os maxillare. By their anterior ſuperior 
edge, they are joined to the anterior tranſverſe eminences 
of the os maxillare; their poſterior ſuperior edge is the 
longeſt, and is joined backwards to the ſmall tranſverſe 
eminence of the middle portion of the os palati. See 
Winſlow's Anatomy. 

— NARIUM SUPERIORES. Oo Winſlow calls the 
inferior part of each lateral portion of the os ethmoides. 
Alſo named convoluta ſuperiora and laminæ ſpongioræ in- 
tertores. | 

CONCHARUM ANTIFEBRILE. In Bates's Phar- 
macopeia it is thus directed: pour vinegar upon the muſ- 
cle ſhells, and macerate them for twenty-four hours, 
wipe off the external mucus, dry and reduce them to a 
powder, during which operation add a ſpoonful of car- 
duus water, to prevent the light parts from flying off. A 
dram is a doſe as a febrifuge and diaphoretic. 

CONCHIFOLIA. See MANGA. 

CONCHIS. Among the Romans its an entire bean 
wrapped up in its entire capſule. 

CONCHOIDES. According to Breynius it is a bi- 
valve ſbell-fiſh, N 5 

CONCHVLIA FOSSILIS. FosszIE $HELLs. They 
are lithontriptic. 

CONCIDENTIA.- A decreaſe of bulk in the whole 
or an | part of the body, or the ſubſiding of a humour, 

C COAGULATIO. The coagulation, concretion, 
or cryſtallization of different falts, firſt diſſolved together 
in the ſame fluid. 

CONCOCTIO. Concocrtton. It is generally un- 
derſtood to be that work upon the morbid matter, by the 
power of nature or affiſtance of art, as renders it PA for 
leparation from the healthy parts of our fluids, and to be 
thrown out of our bodies. But this doctrine, at leaſt in 

| fevers, 18 doubtful, if not falſe. That morbid matter 
paſſes off from the blood in a erude ſtate, or in the tate 


— 


| 
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we ſee, on expoſing the dura mater, and which core 


CON 


it was firſt formed in, appears from the matter of the 
ſmall pox and meaſles, both which are effectual in inoen. 
lating, in whatever ſtate of the diſeaſe it is taken, aq 
it is moſt probable that, in every infectious fever, tie 
morbid matter, after aſſimilating ſome of the humoun 
into its own nature, paſſes off in the ſame ſtate that i 
was in when the body was firſt diſordered by it, a. 
ther, acrimony in the blood is not rendered mild by an 
proceſs in our framez on the contrary, it is always ex. 
pelled by ſome of the emunQories. And as to what i 
obſerved in pus, none of a kindly nature is formed whiz 
the heat of the body much exceeds the degree that i 
proper to health; but in its ſtead there is an ichor. 
Sydenham's notion of concoction was, that © the y. 
cotton of the febrile matter means no more than 2 pre. 
paration and ſeparation of the morbific from the ſou 
particles.” ; | 
vee Kirkland on Fevers, p. 14, 27. 
CONCREMATIO. See CALcinaT10. 
CONCRETIO. In Chemiſtry is the condenſation gf 
any fluid ſubſtance into a more ſolid maſs, importing the 
ſame as coagulation. In ſurgery it is the growing toge. 
ther of any parts which are ſeparate in a natural {tate E 
CONCURSUS. See SYNDROME. ; 3 
CONCUSSIO. A concusstoNn, from roc 
/hake. A jolt or ſhock of the brain by blows or fall, f 
rale and commotion, is what old writers, 
when they found no fracture or depreſſion of the ſeu! 
and yet the patient died in conſequence of the injury r 
ceived, called a concuſſion. A concuſſion of the brain is1 
ſudden and a violent motion thereof, and of the pia ms 
ter, with ſuch a ſudden diſtenſion of their blood-reſſ 
(occaſioned by a determination of their contained blood 
both arterial and venal, into one direction by the force a 
the accident) as occaſions them to loſe their powerd 
propelling their contents as formerly, or of continung 
the circulation of the blood as before. Mr. Deaſe, int 
Obſervations on Wounds of the Head, remarks, that tit 
two carotid, and the two vertebral arteries, ſupp!y the 
brain with blood; that theſe arteries loſe their {irony 
elaſtic coats on entering the cavity of the cranium; thi 
their capacities are enlarged, and their tunics become 
ſimilar to thoſe of veins. That elevation and deſcenſon 


ſponds to was rg and to inſpiration, Fu us room t0 
imagine the brain is not always in ſo cloſe a contact vi 
this membrane, as is generally ſuppoſed. From this 
poſition, he adds, we can readily conceive, how cali 
the concuſſion, in conſequence of fractures or ſmart {rok 
on the head, will be tranſmitted, ſo as to affect the web 
ſels of the pia mater and brain. And the degrec ml 
appear from a temporary ſuſpenſion of the facultes0 
the brain, to a total abolition of them, as happens i 
death enſues. Many of theſe caſes are not attended 4 
any immediate alarming ſymptoms, and yet thoſe , "= 
will ſuffer ſo much by the ſhock, as to be reader , 
capable, by their oſcillating powers being weaken 
continue the circulation; and which, after ſome um, 
not reſtored, will infallibly lay the foundation 0 111 
future inflammation. When we conſider the u 
number of veſſels that run through this viſcus; Weg 
neral communication that exiſts between then, tradi l 
not be ſurpriſed that a great number may be 0 wo 

or rather rendered incapable of the office of on 1 

and the fluids be ſuſpended in them, and 11785 wn 
injury ariſe that will impede the functions o ap 

and, of courſe, the patient feel no preſent © 11 
However, we know that our fluids- cannot ”w om de 
this ſituation, without being liable to degenerate g 


original mild nature, and become 22 67 0 
tion, which will excite the ſurrounding veſſels 0 
oſculations, ſo as to determine their ny Accu 
bled velocity towards the point irritated; an 5 15 
inflammation will ſucceed. Dr. Whytt, Te 3 1 
of the Fluids in the ſmall Veſſels, p. 24% Fas of 6 
flammation is not owing to an increaſed "bftruB 
heart and large arteries, conſequent upon pe | 

as ſome ſay; but to an increaſed alternate _ obi 
the ſmall veſſels, whether this ariſes from or 10 
ing matter overſtretching their fibres, Chirugie b 
ritating them. Mr. Schmucker, in his 'o be Oo 
ſervations, publiſhed at Berlin, deſerves als 
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on this ſubje&t. He * that in von 


Ms wounds of 
= which at 


3 turn worſe, 
= dds, that on 
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and for many days 
Ns landed with no kind of danger, at laſt 
and frequently carry off the patients. He 
the openi 


err death, 
err, or 2 8 
es. 5 Moſt fre a 
. n "Mr Schmucker attributes the loſs of life 
Z in theſe cales, 
JH | noidea, hf upper 

* latics. 
3 2 3 ſimilar accidents, produces always, he ſays, 
naeſfuſion and ſtagnation of lymph, which in cachectic 
E and debilitated ſubjects, is with diihculty abſorbed, and 
H j commonly therefore either converted into pus or ichor. 
| I; KN happens to the inſide of the head, to know 
ot what kind it is, and where is its ſeat: in ſuch circum- 
gances conſider the ſymptoms ; how the misfortune hap- 
@ rened, with any other circumſtance that may throw light 
] « the caſe z ſometimes the misfortune proves fatal only 
| for want of knowing what part is injured, 


diately after the injury is received: Mr. Pott remarks, 
| proportion to the degree of violence, which 


tal has ſuſtained ; and which, indeed, is diſcoverable 
W only by the ſymptoms. If the concuſſion be very great, 


d ſenſe and power of motion are immediatly aboliſhed, 


and death follows ſoon : but, between this degree, and 
| that ſlight confuſion, (or ſtunning as it is called) which 


ſtages. Sometimes a concuſſion produces the ſame kind 


W tient is either almoſt or totally bereft of ſenſe; at other 
times, no ſuch ſymptoms attend, but the patient gets no 


perſon who hath long watched through apprehenſion 
nnd anxiety; talks much, and very inconſiſtently; hath 
a hard labouring pulſe, ſome ſmall . geen of fever, and 
W ſometimes an inclination to vomit; if not retained, the 


W patient will get out of bed, and act with a kind of fran- 
tic abſurdity, and appears in general much hurt by a 


ſtrong light. Stunning is a ſlight degree of commotion, 
which ſoon goes off. Mr. Deaſe, in his Obſervations on 
{ Wounds of the Head, ſays, that if the inſtrument with 
which the blow was given, was not heavy, nor the force 
very great, the patient, after a few minutes, perceives no 
| complaint more than might be expected from a ſimple 
wound. If the patient be attended it is Ay; ſeldom 
that the ſurgeon will be able to determine the firſt days, 
| whether any farther injury has actually taken place or 
not. The wound digeſts as kindly, and the patient per- 
forms all the functions neceſſary to health, as well as be- 
| fore he received it. In ſuch as become afterwards affect- 
ec, whether they underwent profuſe evacuations, or were 
entirely left to nature, it made ſo very little difference as 
| to the time or manner in which they were firſt invaded 
by the ſymptoms that uſually. attend an inflamed or ſup- 
purated ſtate of the parts underneath the cranium, that 
e variation could never be attributed to the treatment. 
= v firtt ſymptoms that generally alarmed thoſe patients 
o were brought to the hoſpital, were light ſhiverings, 

WW ended with an inclination to puke. In 3 this was 
preceded by a languor, 
ever, and often with a 
2 look. The wo 
| Ae which Mr. Pott de 
the Head, p. 6 


that infallible ſign of the inflammation and putrefaction 


of the dura ma : 
ter he m 
Often tak he makes itz nor did this appearance 


Vere far adva 
* progreſs 
2/8. In others, 
aud were leſs ſey 


does on to obſer 


toms appear e 
teenth or ſey 


teenth 


ere although not leſs fatal. 


— 
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ſmuptoms took place, 0 applied at 
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d. eſpecially in thoſe from gun-ſhots 
. bo purer 


ng the heads of ſuch patients af- 
either pus was Bund diffuſed upon the pia ma- 
celatinous ſemi-purulent kind of matter was 
M quently the brain itſelf appeared per- 


chiefly to an affection of the tunica arach- 
lamina of the pia mater) and of diffe- 
The contuſion occaſioned by gun- ſhot 


ften very difficult when an accident from exter- 


he ſigns of a concuſſion do not always appear imme- 


that the ſymptoms attending a concuf/ron, are generally in 
e brain it- 


| attends moſt violences done to the head, there are many 


| of oppreſſive ſymptoms as an extravaſation, and the pa- 


| ſleep at all, hath a wild look, an eye much like that of 


accompanied with more or leſs 
dull pain in the head, and me- 
und, in ſome, put on the appear- 
ſcribes in his book on Wounds of 
3- But this was not always the caſe, not 


e place, until the fever and other ſymptoms 

nced, In ſome, theſe ſymproms made a 
» ſo as to carry off the patient in a few 
they ſeemed to advance more ſlowly, 
Mr. Deaſe 
ve, that he hath ſeldom ſeen theſe ſymp- 
arlier than the eighth, or later than the ſix- 
nteenth day, between the eighth and the 
1 5 eing in general the period moſt to be flread- 
any time after thoſe 
che appearance of the dura mater 


was invariably this; either it was detached and in à ſtate 
of ſuppuration and ſloughy, or ſound in every reſpect. 
If the injury was confined to it, the operation was uſually 
ſucceſsful. If the patient died, he ever found the cauſe 
of his death in the ſuppuration of the pia mater, dr 
brain, but more generally both. 

A violent blow on the head, not beating the head tv 
the om nor againſt any hard body, moſt frequently 
cauſes a fracture or fifſure; with but ſmall wore: et- 
when a blow is given with ſuch violence as to knock the 
perſon down, and his head hits the ground, if the ſkull 
is not thereby broken, a concuſſion will be the conſe- 
quence. If the head ſtrikes againſt a hard immoveable 
body, in conſequence of 'a fall from a conſiderable height, 
a concuſſion with an extravaſation uſually follows, and ge- 
nerally death is the conſequence: A concuſſion of the 
brain ſeldom is attended, if ever, with extravaſation, un- 
leſs when re- action follows the blow. A concuſſion with 
a fracture is leſs dangerous than one with a fiſſure, be- 
cauſe in the firſt caſe the extravaſation is leſs; 

To diſtinguiſh betwixt a concuſſion and an extravaſation 
of and in the brain, is ſometimes extremely difficult, 
though in many inſtances, very eaſy. The firſt ſtunning 
or deprivation of ſenſe, whether total or partial, may be 
from either, and no man can tell from which ; but when 
theſe firſt ſymptoms have been removed, or have ſpon- 
taneouſly diſappeared ; if ſuch patient is again oppreſſed 
with drowſineſs, or ſtupidity, or total or partial loſs of 
ſenſe, it then becomes moſt probable that the firſt com- 
plaints were from commotion, and that the latter are 
from extravaſation. But when, after ſeveral days from 
the accident, at which time the ſymptoms were inconſi- 
derable, or ſoon paſſed off; the watchfulneſs above no- 
ticed, &c. attends, the caſe is clearly a concuſſion. See 
COMPRESSIO CEREBRI. | | | 

In thoſe who reeover from a commotion of the brain; 
the office of ſome particular nerve or nerves is often de- 
ranged or deſtroyed; as a ſquint of one eye produced, 
which laſts for life; a diſtortion of the corner of the 
mOuth z an incapacity of retaining the urine for a great 
length of time; and often a total incapacity through life 
of diſtinguiſhing by the ſmell the rankeſt leek from the 
{weeteſt roſe. Tu 

The cafe diſcovered, bleeding and antiphlogiſtics ſhould 
be uſed, to prevent if not remove the inflammation; and 
if the injured part of the inſide of the head cannot be 
diſcovered, the chief dependence is on bleeding, purging, 
and ſweating. 1 a 
Bleeding may be performed in the temporal artery, or 
in the jugular vein, though generally from the arm ſuf- 
fices. 1 ä 

Except there is a depreſſion of the ſkull, the trepan does 
not ſeem neceſſary; On this ſubjeC authors vary much. 

Lenient purges, which operate with the leaſt irritation, 
are of ſingular efficacy; according to Job a Meek'ren and 
ſome others, they prevent an abſceſs forming itſelf in the 
liver, which ſometimes, when they are omitted, follows 
in conſequence of a concuſſion of the brain. 

The diet ſhould be cooling and ſlender. 

If great heat is perceived in the head, apply thereto an 
embrocation of oil, vinegar, and ſal ammoniac. 

From Mr. Schmucker's view of the cauſe of the diſ- 
order, is ſuggeſted the idea of aſtringent applications as 
proper, and he informs us, that he employed them with 
the greateſt advantage. The following he ſeems to pre- 
fer. R Aq. pur. ih x. acet. acerrim. þ i. ſal nitri 3 iv. fal 
ammon. crud. 3 ij. m. With this embrocation he orders 
the part affected to be frequently well bathed; at the 
ſame time that blood- letting is preſcribed, together with 
the internal uſe of nitre, ſtimulating injections and lax- 
atives. In all the ſlighter affections of the head, the 
greateſt ſucceſs, he ſays, has been obſerved from ſuch 2 
courſe; and, even in ſuch as Have required the trepan, 
Mr. Schmucker thinks he has often ſeen it put in prac- 
tice with advantage. In concuſſions of the brain, even 
without any external wound, cold epithems and fomen- 
tations, he ſays; are very ſerviceable, eſpecially if con- 
joined with ſtimulating Hage; and the application of 
leeches to the temples: Mr. Schmucker farther obſerves 
in the ſame work, that violent concuſſions of the brain are 
often produced merely from the paſſage of cannon-balls 
near to the head, without any external affection being 
obſervable. la ſuch caſes, and in all ſimilar concufſions, 
F | 5 emetics, 
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emetics, he ſays, are commonly attended with the beſt 
effects; venæſection, however, muſt always be premiſed 


to the uſe of theſe remedies. 
Mr. Bromfield aſſerts the happieſt ſueceſs in theſe caſes 


from the uſe of Dover's ſweating powder ; after bleed- 
ing, if required, he orders the bowels to be evacuated 


by means of a clyſter, and then a ſcruple of Dover's 
powder, the operation of which muſt be encouraged by 
putting the patient between blankets, and repeating it 


every twelve or twenty-four hours, according as the vio- 


lence of the ſymptoms require. As it is chiefly from 
the attenuating property of the opium that relief is ex- 
pected, he uſes ſuch a proportion of the vin. antim. mixed 
with tinct. opii, as will be needful to keep up a diapho- 
reſis when the violent ſymptoms are allayed, and until 
ſuch a freedom from complaint as needs no farther 
ſimilar aid, is brought about: of this he gives ten or fif- 
teen drops every four or ſix hours. As oft as the violent 
ſymptoms return he hath recourſe to the powder : and 
fuch was his ſucceſs, that in more than a hundred cafes 


he ſucceeded, and in two which were attended with frac- | 
- tures of the ſkull, cures were thus effected without the 


uſe of the trephine. Mr. Juſtamond ſays, that the tre- 
pan is never required, and that the beſt we can do, is to 


leave the patient entirely at reſt. 


See Bohnium, in Renunciatione Vulnerum de Vibra- 
tione Cerebri; Berengarium de Commotione Cerebri 


 Monlf. Bertrandi's Dif. on the Concuſſion of the Brain, in 
the 3d vol. of the Mem. of the Royal Acad. of . =v hd 


Wiſeman's Surgery, book v. ch. ix. obſ. x. Gooch's Caſes 
and Remarks, ed. 2. and Bromfield's Chirurgical Obſ. 
and Caſes, vol. i. ch. i. Deaſe's Obſ. on Wounds of the 
Head; Pott's Works; Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 132. 

. CONDENSATIO. CoNnDENSATION. It implies a 
contraction of the cutaneous pores by means of cooling, 


drying, or aſtringent medicines. It is alfo an inſpiſſation 


of any ſort of fluid, whether in or out of the body: hence 
condenſantia medicamenta, are medicines that condenſe 
or inſpiſſate the juices. | 

CONDER. FRANKINCENSE or OLIBANUM. See 
OLIBANUM. 


 CONDIMENTUM. Artyma conditura. A conpt- 


MENT Or PRESERVE. From condo, to ſeaſon, pickle, or 
powder. It ſignifies whatever procures ſweetneſs and a 
rateful taſte to any ſubſtance. . But, in a more reſtrained 
enſe, that is called condimentum which is uſed in prepar- 
ing aliments, whether with an intention of rendering 
them palatable or aſſiſting their digeſtion. See CoNpi- 
TUM, | SOIC 15 5 6 N | | 
_ CONDIO. Te embalm; alſo conditura. The Latins 


call it pollincio. The practice of embalming is as ancient 


as the firſt record of the character of phyſician. See 
Gengſis, ch. l. v. 2. In the Eaſt it is ſtill practiſed, 
but: ſeems not ſo general as formerly. On this ſubject 
ſee Pare Dionis's Surgical Operations, Gooch's Treatiſe 
on Wounds, p. 456; Greenhills Art of Embalming ; 
Bell Zuger .. 
CONDLITUM. PRESER VES. They are made by ſteep- 
ing or by boiling recent ſimples (of the vegetable kind) 


firſt in water, then in ſyrup or, a ſolution of ſugar. The 


ſubject is afterwards either kept moiſt in the ſyrup, or 
taken out and dried, that the ſugar may candy upon it : 
this laſt is the moſt uſual method. This art was formerly 
a branch of the apothecary's buſineſs, but now is wholly 
in the hands of confection ers. 

The Latins and the latter Greeks meant by conditum a 
fort of mulſum, that is, a wine impregnated with honey 
and aromatics. . + e 35: | ; 

CONDITURA. See CoNDñIMEN TUM; alſo ConD1o. 

CONDRILLA. See CHONDRILLA. 2 

.CONDUCTIO, in Cœlius Aurclianus is a ſpaſm or 


a convulſion. 


CONDUCTOR, from conduco, [to guide. A coxnuc- 


TOR. It is an inſtrument uſed in ſurgery: for the direc- 
tion of a knife when a ſinus is laid open. It is alſo a 
name of the inſtrument called a GORGET, which is uſed 
the operation of lithotomy. _ TY. 
 CONDURDUM. A plant mentioned by Pliny, lib. 
xxvi. cap. 5. He alſo calls it herba ſolſtitialis flore ru- 
bro. Parkinſon thinks it is the vaccaria, which Boerhaave 
calls lychnis ſegetum rubra foliis perfoliata. 


CONDYLI, Knots in the bones about the joints of | cinnamon, nutmegs, of each two ounces 3 cloves, 


the fingers, which make them thicker. . 
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| See P. Ægineta, Celſus, Heiſter, Turner, Wiſeman; 


| tany it ſignifies the joints of plants. 


CON 


CONDYLOID.Z. Arornvsks. See Maxi; alk 
FERIOR. 0 „ | 
CONDYLOMA, uA, @ Joint or tubers], A 
mor ſo called from its reſemblance to a condyle, 31 he 
bent, or a tubercle. It is a hard eminence, which nike 
in the folds of the anus, or a hardening or a ſwellin þ 
the wrinkles there. Theſe tumors often happen _ 
orifice of the uterus, and other parts. It is variouſy 
ſcribed in authors; one ſays it is a tumor of the culck 
another ranks it as an inſtance of ſarcoma. An ma 
mous French writer ſays, it is in general a fleſh id 
cence which appears on the fingers, hands, feet and 
principally about the anus, the perinæum, and the ding 
parts of both ſexes. He adds, that warts, the tumors 
called ficus, mariſca, thymus, &. are all but differen 
inſtances of condylomas.  ' © 

It generally proceeds partly from a fault in the qui 
and partly from a fault in the quantity of the fluids flow. 
ing there. At firſt it is named a tubercle, but when har 
dened a condyloma. . | 
Authors abound with unneceſſary diſtinctions reſ>e&, 
ing tumors, &. but all tubercles and fungi, whether 
within the verge of the anus or more outward, are all d 
the ſame nature, and are cured by the ſame method, whe. 
ther called condyloma, ficus, ' fungus, criſta, or whateret 
elſe, and are tumors of the glandules of the part, which 
increaſing, like a polypus of the noſe, prove troubleſome, 
being often painful. 'Thofe who are troubled with the 
piles have them very much. 'They often appeat in the 
pudenda from the lues venere. 
If the roots are ſmall, a ligature may extirpate them; 
if broad, they are beſt removed by a cauſtic, if care is tz 
ken that it doth not injure any other part. 


BelFs Surgery, vol. ii. p. 204. 
ConDYLoMa CLAvus. A CORN. See CLayvs. 
CONDYLUS. A conpyLE. It is a knot in any df 
the joints, formed by the epiphyſis of a bone. In the 
fingers it is called the knuckle. See PRockssus. In bv 


CONEION. In Hippocrates it imports the cicuta. It 
is ſaid to be thus named from xwyay, to turn round; be- 
cauſe it produces a vertigo in thoſe who take it internally, 
; CONESS], called alſo codago pala, coneſſi ſeca, er 
daga pala, cadaguſpali. It is the bark of a ſmall tree 
growing in Ceylon and Malabar, and on the Coromandel 
coaſt, where it is called coneſſi. It is blackiſh outward), 
and covered more or leſs with a whitiſh moſs or ſcurh 
which ſhould be ſcraped off. To the taſte it is gratefully 
auſtere and bitter. When powdered and made into al 
electary, it is commended in diarrhœas; half a dram may 
be taken three times a day. When uſed it ſhould be 
freſh powdered, for it ſoon loſes its medical qualities u- 
der any form or preparation. When taken to reſtralt 
an alvine flux, an emetic of ipec. ſhould precede 1ts ule, 
Thoſe with whom a diarrhoea is frequent in moiſt wet 
ther are much benefitted by its uſe, if a doſe is talen 
morning and evening. | | 3 
CONFECTA. Corrs or $UGAR-PLUMs. Seeds 0f 
other ſubſtances incruſted with ſugar. Theſe, when m. 
pregnated with purging ingredients, are given to childen 
when they will not take the uſual forms of medicines 

CONFECTIO. A conrtcTionN. In general it i 
thing prepared with ſugar. In particular it 18 the ſame 
as conditum. Theſe articles are alſo called dry confects 
The word confectio, when alone, ſignifies a ſoft 2 
The dry confects are now a branch of the confection 
buſineſs, though formerly a part in the apothecarys " 
are dry ſubſtances, ſuch as the roots of eringo, the | 1 
of oranges, &c. which are incruſted with ſugar, 2" » 
called candied root or peel. As to the ſoft electaries, 
London College preſcribes the following: | 


0 * . no 
Confectio Cardiaca. The CORDIAL Seren, 1 
called Aromatica. The AROMATIC CONFEC 


Take of zedoary in coarſe powder, ſaffron, of each ll 
a pound; diſtilled water, three pints let em 5 
for twenty- four hours, then preſs and Wan abc 
porate the ſtrained liquor to a pint and an half, Gne pow” 
add the ſubſequent ingredients reduced to very © mf 
der; compound power of crab's claws, ſixtecn 


ce; 
| ounce lefſer cardamom ſeeds huſked, half an double 
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ar two pounds: and thus form the 
uble-reine um Lond. 1788. This is altered from 
f l Piſpenſatory, and may be conſidered as an im- 
So nt. It is certainly an agreeable cordial, and car- 
peer” but ſhould not be long kept, as by that means 
* efficacy. This is ſubſtituted for the confect or 
| al of fir Walter Raleigh. ; 
cCoxrgcrio ALKERMES. See CHERM ES. 
—AxacAR PII. See ANACARDIUM. 
— AROMATICA. See Cox FEC TIO CAR DIACA. 


| nfeftio Damocratis. DAMOCRATES's CONFECTION. 

This was formerly called Mithridatum, from Mithridates 
Je of Pontus and Bithy nia, who, after the example of 
lus of Pergamus, is ſaid firſt to have experienced the 
irtues of ſimples ſeparately, and then combined them. 
* it ſhould be noted that the original compound as pre- 
ared by this king, conſiſted of but a few ingredients. 
erenus Samonicus ſays, that when Pompey took the 
aggage of this prince, he was ſurpriſed to find that this 
| 255 conſiſted of only twenty leaves of rue, two 
alnuts, two figs, and a little ſalt. Of this he took a 
boſe every morning, to guard himſelf from the effects of 
(ons. It is now, however, very judiciouſly thrown out 


the London Diſpenſatory of 1788. 


Orr A. See PHILONIUM. 
„ SApJENTUM. See ANACARDIUM. 

| CONFERTUS. See ATHROOS. 
CONFERVA. A barren kind of moſs, deſtitute of 
te flowery heads, and even of thoſe bodies and tuber- 

les which ſome other kinds are furniſhed with inſtead of 
em, and conſiſting only of round, ſmooth, and uniform 
baves, or rather little ſtalks divided into fine capilaments. 
au, in his Synopſis, deſcribes three forts. | 
| CONFIRMANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 
phich reſtore or confirm the ſtrength of the body, or any 
bart of it; or medicines which faiten the teeth in their 
dckets. | | 
CONFTLUENTIA. A term uſed by Paracelſus to ex- 
eſs the agreement, conjunction, or confederation of the 
icrocoſm with the ſtars, or of a diſeaſe with remedies : 
Wence, . 
| CONFODERATIO, is of the ſame import. 
CONFORMATIIO. ConFoRMATION. Some diſeaſes 
re called morbi malæ conformationis, or organical diſ- 
ſes; that is, which depend upon the ill conformation 
| the parts. Theſe, if external, may admit of a chirur- 
aal cure; and proper exerciſe, regimen, and medicines 
ay ſometimes contribute much to the relief even of 


boſe which are internal, or at leaſt may render them 
upportable. e 


| CONF | 2 | 
Nor Ta Tw. Iser Canpraca. 
CONFRICATIO. In pharmacy, is the reducing of 
ny eaßly friable ſubſtance to powder by rubbing it with 
hands, as ſtarch, for inſtance: or it ſignifies the rub- 
Ing any foft and ſucculent vegetable with the hands, to 
xpreſs the juice. | 
t CONFRICATRICES. Laſcivious women, who gra- 
iy their luſtful defires with what the Greeks call ooo, 


E conaceus, and hence plunge themſelves into a va- 
y of chronic diſeaſes. | 


CONFUSE FEBRES. Bellini ſays he met with ſuch, 
| that they were two fevers attending at the ſame time, 

mug and ending together, but ſo confuſedly as not 
Wo be Uſtinguiſhed. 1 


_ CONFUSANEUS PANIS. Bread made of meal, 
om which the bran has not been ſeparated. 


£2 hon a rupture of the internal membranes which 


er. Pumours, they are all confounded toge- 


bp n or Cox ELA TICI, or CONGELATIO. 
| ſk icted with a catalepſis are fo called. See 
PSIS, 
CEL AIO. Cox ELATION; alſo CONGLACI- 
old in Iren It is ſuch a change produced by 
Mplaciati ud body, that it becomes condenſed ; thus 
ater nis when a liquid is converted into ice. 
joe lis rarefied or expanded by congelation; but pin- 


bulOus : 
Pack og and fixed metals are rendered more com- 


e Condenſation of any liauc ing it i 
Place is called conge eBags _ by ſetting it in a cbld 
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ONFUSIO. A diſorder of the eyes, which happens 


CON 


The ſtones produced in ſome caverns from the drops 


of petrifying waters are called congelations. 
CONGELATIVA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines 


which ſtop fluxions, inſpiſſate and 1. | 


CONGELATUS. Frozen, or fro/t-bitten. Perſons 
thus affected by the cold are compared to cataleptic pa- 
tients, but ſtill there is much difference between a cata- 
lepſy and a fo/?-bitten caſe. 


tain degree; upon this conſtriction being increaſed, the 
humours are carried in a larger quantity to the internal 
parts, and are principally accumulated in the head, they 
ſtagnate in the veſſels of the brain, and diſtend them: 
hence they produce a ſtricture in, or a compreſſion on 
the nerves that ariſe from the brain, which is the origin 
of a catalepſis, attended with an abolition of the ſenſes. 
The cold continuing, with its effects juſt mentioned, at 
length there is an extravaſation of the blood or ſerum in 
the head, by which the cerebellum is compreſſed, whence 
death enſues, which is uſhered in by a lethargy, ending 
in an apoplexy. | 

When a man is pierced with cold, ſo as to be benumb- 
ed, if he attempts to warm himſelf by the fire, pains are 
preſently produced in the part expoſed to the heat, and a 
mortification is too often the conſequence; juſt as is ſeen 
in frozen fruit, which if put into cold water that is near 
freezing, 1t recovers, but if put into warm water, or in 
a warm place, it ſoon rots; and if men, when too ſeverely 
affected with cold, would firſt put the frozen part into 
cold water, or cover it with ſnow, until a ſenſe of warmth 
is perceived, or ſome degree of motion returns, at which 
time a little warm wine, mixed with camomile tea, might 
be drank, or either of theſe alone, and then proceed 
gradually to allow of warmth, a mortification would be 
avoided. Wo | 

When travellers begin to be drowſy in the cold, they 
ſhould redouble their ſpeed to extricate themſelves from 
danger; for though their ſleepineſs is eaſy, it is often 
fatal. . 

The heat of our bodies, when in health, exceeds that 
of the ambient air, even in the hotteſt weather; whence 


parts of our bodies: it is becauſe our extremities are the 
coldeſt parts, that froſt always affects them ſooneſt. And 
when a mortification from cold approaches, Van Swieten 
obſerves, that the part affected by it is firſt pale, then 
red; this redneſs is attended with a troubleſome pain, 
and a violent itching after this the colour becomes al 
moit purple, and at laſt black. | | 
That ſudden heat applied after extreme cold, ſhould 
produce the fame ſymptoms and conſequences, will be 


condenſes, until it comes to the freezing point; but in 
the act of congelation it expands with a violence that no- 
thing can reſiſt. When a perſon goes into the cold air, 
his fluids are gradually condenſed, the veſſels collapſe, 
and the ſkin is pale, the circulation again puſhes the blood 
into the arteries, whoſe contracted extremities allow it 
only to paſs ſlowly, and make the ſkin look red; alſo pro- 
duces an itching, becauſe of the obſtruction that it meets 
with; the blood being puſhed from behind, whilſt the 
obſtruCtion is increaſed before, a livid colour is produced, 
and a tingling pain; at laſt the circulation being ſtop- 


of all ſenſation, the veſſels being ſtretched far beyond 


| their natural dimenſions by the frozen juices. In this 


caſe, applying of cold water diſſolves the frozen juices, 
and condenſes them; thus the veſſels have room to con- 
tract, and are aſſiſted in ſo doing by the coldneſs of the 
water: after this, if warm diluting liquor is drank, a 
diaphoreſis is produced, and all danger is overcome; if 
warmth is applied at the firſt, the outer parts are quickl 
thawed, but the inner veſſels ſtill obſtructed, ſoon b 
by the rarefaction of their contents, and deſtruction to 
the part is inſtantly produced. | 
See Tiſſot's Advice to the People; Van Swieten's 
Com. on Boerh. Aph. 422, 427, 454. Med. Muſ. vol. 1. 


. 


ports thoſe which concur in the ſame action. 


CONGENSIBUS QUIQUOAQUI CONGO, i. e. 


Cara. | 
3Y. 


| CONGER, 


Cold braceth up the body when applied to it in a cer- 


a conſiderable degree of cold is required to freeze the ſoft 


readily underſtood by what follows. As water cools it 


ped, a gangrenous black finiſhes the ſcene, with a loſs 


CONGENERES. When ſpoken of muſcles, it im- 


| 
I: 


CON 


CONGER, or Congxus. The CONGER-EEL. It is 
a large ſea-eel. It is often called the ſea- ſerpent. 

CONGESTIO. ConctsT10Nn, or COLLECTION. From 
cangero, to gather into a heap. A ſwelling which gradu- 
ally ariſes, and takes time to ripen; in oppoſition to that 
bifluxion, which ſoon is formed, and ſoon terminated. 

CONGIUS. A GALLON. This is a very ancient 


meaſure, and is generally ſaid to have been equal to ten 


pints of wine, and nine of oil. The Athenian con- 
gius, or conchus, weighed nine pounds, and the Roman 
weighed ten, or contained ten Roman pints of wine. In 
the London and Edinburgh Diſpenſatories the gallon is 
only eight pints. _ 

GO GLATIATIO. See ConGELATIo. 

CONGLOBATA GLANDULA. A coONGLOBATE 
GLAND, from conglobo, to gather ſingly into a ball. All 
the glands are either conglobate, or conglomerate. A con- 
globate gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapped up in a fine 
ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all other parts, only 


admitting an artery, and a nerve to, paſs in, and giving 


way to a vein and excretory canal to paſs out. Of this 
ſort are the glands of the brain and the teſtes. 

Under the title of conglobate glands Winſlow includes 
the lymphatic glands alone; and he calls all the other 
conglomerate. See Winſlow's and Keil's Anatomy. 

ONGLOMERATA GLANDULA, from conglo- 


mere, to heap up together, A conglomerate gland is com- 


poſed of many little conglobate glands all tied together, 


and wrapped up in one common membrane. Sometimes 


all their excretory ducts unite, and make one common 
pipe, through which the liquor of all of them runs, as 
the pancreas and parotids do. Sometimes the ducts unit- 
ing form ſeveral pipes, which only communicate with 
one another by croſs canals, and ſuch are the mammæ. 
Others again have ſeveral pipes, without any communi- 
cation with one another, of which ſort are the glandulz 
lachrymales & proſtate; another ſort is, when each 
gland hath its own excretory duct, through which it 


tranſmits its liquor to-a common baſin, as the kidneys. 


See Winſlow's and Keil's Anatomy. : 

CONGLU'TINANTIA. Healing medicines, from 
conglutino, to glew together, _ | 

 CONGRUS. See Cox ER. | 

CONIA. LIE, vori, when joined with roxry, it 
imports lixivium, or ley of vegetable aſhes ; alſo wine 
impregnated with fir, Dioſcorid. lib. v. c. xlviii. 

. CONIFER A ARBORES. Coniferous trees. They 
are ſuch which bear cones, as the cedar, fir, pine, &c. 

CONILE. See MyRRH1s. So called from its reſem- 

blance to xayzor, hemlock. 4 

 CONIS, 206, ut; fine powder; aſhes; a nit in the 
12 ſcurf from the head; and ſometimes it ſignifies 
ime. | 

CONISTERIUM. See APODYTERIUM. 

 CONIUM MACULATUM. Toa CicuTA, MAJOR 

— MAJUS. FOETIDA. 

CONJUNCTA CAUSA. The conjunct cauſe, or the 
immediate cauſe. See CAusA. : 

—— OIGNA. The pathognomonic ſigns of a diſeaſe 
are ſo called. 

CONJUNCTIVA 'TTUNICA ; called alſo circumca- 
lyalis, See ADNATA. 

The conjunctiva is erroneouſly confounded with the 
adnata z they are two diſtinct coats, and both but partial 
coverings of the fore part of the eye, though the conjunc- 
tiva is alſo ſpread over the inſide of the eye-lids. 

The adnata, alſo called albuginca, is thus formed; five 
of the muſcles which move the eye, take their origin from 
the bottom of the orbit, and the Gixth ariſes from the edge 
of it; they are all inſerted by a tendinous expanſion into 
the anterior part of the tunica ſclerotica; which expan- 
ſion gives the whiteneſs peculiar to the fore part of the 
eye. It lays betwixt the 8 and the conjunctiva. 

The con/undtiva is a thin tranſparent membrane, which 
lines the inner ſurface of the eye-lids; and, at the edge of 
the orbit, has a fold, and is continued forward, over the 
anterior half of the globe of the eye. It is exterior to all 
the other coats of the eye, and connected with the albu- 
ginea, by means of a cellular ſubſtance; from which it 
may eafily be ſeparated in the dead ſubject by diſſection. 
Sce Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. P- 5. ſome 
call it the mucous coat. 

CONNA. See CassIA FISTULARIs. 
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CONACARPODENDRON, allſo called h/ 5 
dendron. The sILVER- TREE. It is a native of e. 
of the Hottentots. Boerhaave mentions ten ede Ml 
Miller's Dick. * | de 

CONOIDES, from vos, a cone, and gie 
CoNARIUM. | * „ Nn aps . 

ConoiDEs CORPUS. e . GLANDULA 
E "Ay 

CONQU ASSATIO. ConquassaTIOn. In h 
macy it 18 a ſpecies of comminution, or an operation 
which moiſt concreted ſubſtances, as recent vegerlg 
fruits, the ſofter parts of animals, &c. are agitated n 
bruiſed, till partly by their proper ſucculence, or b , 
affuſion of ſome liquor, they are reduced to a ſoſt 2 , 

CONSERVA. A CONSERVE. Conſerves are con 
ſitions of recent vegetable matters, and ſugar, beat 
ther into one uniform mals. Op 

On account of the large quantity of ſugar containg 
conſerves, it is obvious that their uſe in medicine can on 
be auxiliary to other more efficacious drugs. The cn. 
ſerves of lavender, roſemary, orange and lemon peel 
are the beſt of all others. A uſeful doſe may be tend 
them. | 

Mucilaginous ſubſtances, if mixed with ſugar, become 
glutinous ; aſtringents become ſoft; bitters are even u. 
improper for this form; and lightly flayoured vegetbls 
— ſpoil: fo none of theſe are proper to malte c. 

Des. 

The general obſervation for properly making canſng 
are but few: 1. Leaves are to be picked from their ſtalk, 
2. Flowers are to be ſeparated from their cups. 3. Wha 
the flowers or leaves are properly prepared, they muſth 
beat into an uniform maſs, in a marble mortar, with three 
times their weight of powdered lump ſugar. 

Orange peel may be raſped, or ground in a mill, ul 
then beat up with the ſugar. | ; | 
F Roſes are to be ground before being beat up into a0 

erve. | 
| CONSERVATIO. In pharmacy, the ſame as «fr 
vatio, it is preſerving, pickling, or keeping from putr- 
faction, and evaporation, by the addition of ſome ather 
ſubſtance. | | 

CONSERVATIVA MEDICINA. That part of ne 
dicine which relates to the preſervation of health. 

CONSILIGO. SETTER-woORT, See HELLEBORAs 
TRUM. | 

CONSISTENTIA. When uſed with reſpect to di 
eaſe, it imports the ſtate or-acme thereof. When appli 
to the humours, excrements, or excretions, it impott 
their conſiſtence. 

CONSOIDES. See AMIANTHUS. | 

CONSOLIDA. CourREVY. Of this there are ma 
ſpecies. 

Cons0LIDA MAJOR, called alſo /ymphytum 1% 
GREATER COMFREY. — 

It is the ſymphytum officinale, or, ſymphitum fai 
ovato-lanceolatis decurrentibus, flore purpureo. Linn. | 

A rough hairy plant, with large, ſomewhat od, 
pointed leaves, producing on the tops of the me 
ſpikes of white or 8 pendulous, nearly eylindre 
flowers, followed each by four ſhining black ſceds w 
root is thick and fleſhy, black on the outſide, and wi 
within. It is perennial, grows wild in moilt grounds, , 
flowers in May or June. There is a ſort u po 
flowers, but it is rarely met with. The purple 
white flowers axe but varieties of the ſame ſpecies. | 

The whole plant is uſed, but the root is the ou iz, | 
that deſerves much notice; it gives out to water 2! 01 
coction about two thirds of its weight of mucilage) bs 
is almoſt void of ſmell and taſte, and ſimilar to pg * 
the althæa, but more tenacious; whence in all 9 
poſes for which the althæa root is uſed, the em, 7 11 
be preferred. This mucilage is its only medicine, 
ciple. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann s Chem. W. 
Raii Hiſt. | Cox 

— ARVENSIS FLORE RUBRO PLENO- : 
LARK-SPUR, with a double flower. Gee Ci 

— AUREA, DwaARF CISTUs.. de 


5 I) 
9 2 
1 


— — 


— AUREA CORDI. I MACISTUS. Gee Bucrt 
— MEDIA. The GREAT DAISY. dee 
LoBEL1I. See BELLIS MAJOR. gee Br 

— MINIMA. The COMMON DAISY. 
MINOR. . Coxgol!ls 


CON 


19A MINOR. See BRUNELLA- 
— See DeLemINUM. All the ſpecies 


5 * RUR A. See TORMENTILLA. 
— SARACENICA. See DokiA, VIRGA AUREA. 
| CONSOLIDANS. ConsoL1DATING. This is applied 
d medicines that produce new fleſh, from conſolido, to 
| „dsp Enso. See Car AT ASN. | 
CONSPICILIUM, or ConspiciLLuM. A Alx of 
CTACLES» 
Agbeſe helps to the 1 
lain glaſſes. The fir 
8 ſecond diminiſhes them, and the third are called con- 
W (rvcs, being made of white or green glaſs, for preſerving 
* ht. | 
12 a caution of importance not to uſe pectacles too 
bon; and, when they are begun with, not to change 
chem too often, for it may happen that in time none can 
be obtained that will ſuit. 
SE cometimes after the uſe of /peacles during ſome years, 
has been known that the cryſtalline reaſſumes its pro- 
er form, ſo that they are no more required. See Mar- 
dns Efay on Viſual Glaſſes, 
| CONSTANS. When applied to the ſtrength, or vital 
powers, it imports firmneſs, or a good condition. 
CONSTELLATUM UNGUEN'TUM. It is an oint- 
ment made of earth worms, cleanſed, dried, powdered, 
and mixed with the fat of boars or bears. 
| CONSTIPATIO. See ConsTIPATUs, STOMACHUS, 
Apsrzicrio, and OBSTIPATIO. 
CONSTIPATUS. CosTive. Dr. Cullen gives this 
| diforder the name of ob/7ipatio. A perſon is ſaid to be 
W coſiive, not only when the excretion from the inteſtines 
W docs not daily happen, but alſo when what is diſcharged 
E is too hard to receive its form from the impreſs of the 
rectum upon it. . 
Hoffman ſays, that coftivene/s is generally owing to 
W ſpaſms in the inteſtines themſelves, or as propagated by 
W conſent ; but various cauſes conduce to this habit, as an 
inert bile, acidity prevailing greatly in the firſt paſſages, 
cColdneſs of the feet, ſitting much, eſpecially if the body 
zs to be bent forwards, working with vigour, drinking but 


are with convex, concave, or 


As little, and that after a full meal, &c. 

| This habit of body is generally attended with head-ach, 
h vertigo, diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, a diſreliſh of 
| and as it is a ſure ſtep towards chronic complaints, 


hath, in different perſons, very various effects. In co/tive 
bodies, the moiſture which ſhould be diſcharged with the 
| excrements is abſorbed into the conſtitution, and though 
| a ſtrong perſpiration may diſcharge ſome part of it, yet 
| the grofſer part remains by which much terreſtrial matter 
s lodged in the blood, which fails not to produce one diſ- 

order or another, as it happens to be at laſt thrown on 


aut ene or another part. 

* | The coftivene/s peculiar to ſtudious people is much re- 
„  lieved = dps falts, or the ol. ricini. Artificers who 
2 {it much, and work with their bodies leaning forward, 
” ue belt relieved by the ſame. | 

Fo a in melancholic caſes, alkaline ſalts anſwer the beſt if 
* eng continued, for they leave no effects which tend to 


WT render the body coſlive. 
Women during pregnancy are ſometimes coſſive from 


10 2 preſſure of the child's head againſt the rectum. Early 
it "oe yous be had to prevent an accumulation of feces 
* | 0h a due adminiſtration of the milder purges, for rugged 
10 r to be abſolutely rejected in this caſe. 

from * E from the weakneſs of their muſcles, have 
nut ch ces collected in the rectum; and notwitſtanding 
f e take laxative m 


edicines, which procure a diſcharge 
the indurated matter ſtill lodges except 
ce is given. 

in ſmall doſes proves ſufficiently laxative, 
is continued longer after its uſe than is ob- 
ſpect to any other medicine ; and when fla- 
very troubleſome, if a little aſſa fœtida is 


A What is thin, 
manual aſſiſtance 


loes given 


and this effect 


ved with re 
aulencies are 
Joined th 
pect 


Calomel ve 
rom leay; ery much prevents 


other purging medicines 
ing co/tivene/5 behind. 8 


abitual egſtiveneſs hath been much leſſened both by 
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called conſolida regalis are different ſpecies of LARK- 


magnifies the objects looked at, 


ed erewith, more conſiderable relief may be ex-| 


CON 


the cold and hot baths, alſo by early riſing and walking in 
the open air. 

In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. are two caſes 
of coſtiveneſs, which reſemble diarrhceas. 

CONSTRICTIVA. STYPTICS. | 

CONSTRICTOR ALA NASI, alſo called depręſſor 
labii ſuperioris. Fallopius firſt deſcribed theſe, though 
Placentinus aſſumes the firſt diſcovery. They riſe fleſhy 
below the root of the nares, immediately above the gums 
of the dentes inciflorii, and aſcending tranſverſely, are in- 
ſerted into the coats of the alæ naſi, and the ſuperior part 
of the upper lip. | 
ANI. See SPHINCTER ANI, | . ; 
—— ISTHMI FAUCIUM: From the uvitla two arches 
run down, and. there is a cavity between them, where 


the tonſils are lodged. The anterior arch goes down to 


the baſis of the tongue, and is thus called ; the other 
paſſages down the palatum molle, and goes to the pharynx, 
whence it is diſtinguiſhed by. the name of palatopharyn- 
guss. 


LABIORUM. See SPHINCTER LABIORUM. 

—— MUSCULUS. See BUCCINATOR. 

— PALPEBRARUM. See ORBICULARIS PALPE= 
BRARUM. | 

—— PHARYNGIS INFERIOR. 
*p © 

—— PHARYNGIS MEDIUS. 

— PHARYNGIS 
RYNGAUS PHARYNX. | 

— VESSICZ URINARIZ. See DETRUSOR URINE. 

CONSTRICTORES PHARYNGZ2I. See Pra- 
RYNX . | 
CONSTRICTORII. Diſeaſes attended with con- 
ſtriction. | | | 
CONSTRINGENTIA. ASTRINGENTS. 
CONSUETUDO. Cusrou. Alſo Hexis. 

In medicine this chiefly reſpects the non-naturals, and 
produces habits which ſometimes are pernicious. Cuſtom 
ſometimes increaſes the. efficacy of applications, though 
ſometimes the contrary happens. When cu//om hath. 
formed an habit that is improper, it is beſt to remedy it 
by degrees. See Fordyce's Elements, part i. p. 58, &c. 
CONSUMMA'TUM. The French call it conſomme. 
It is a broth ſo ſtrong as to concrete into a jelly when cold, 
Frequent mention is made of it in the French medicinal 
writers. | 

CONSUMPTIO. See PHTHIS1s. 

 CONTABESCENTIA. See ATROPHIA. 

CONTAGIO vel IiNFECTIO. CoNTAGION, or IN- 
FECTION. Of diſorders from infection, ſome require an 
immediate contact with the bodies of the infected, as 
in the caſe of the lues venerea, and the ſmall-pox, as alſo 
the meaſles, which require at leaſt an approach within the 
reach of the effſuvia from an infected body. In other 
inſtances the infection is ſpread by more general cauſes, 
ſuch as the air, diet, &c. Of theſe there are three kinds, 
which differ only in their being more or leſs in quantity, 
and are all curable by the ſame means, applied in different 
degrees. Theſe infectious effluvia ſpring from either fer- 
menting vegetable fluids, putrifying animal or vegetable 
bodies, or mineral exhalations. And it is remarkable that 
each of theſe alike are deſtruCtive of flame. 

It is by the deſtruction of the vital principle in us, that 
infection proves ſo fatal; it is thus that ſome poiſons ſo 
ſoon deſtroy us. | | | 

According to the kind of effluvia and its degree, differ- 
ent diſeaſes are produced, e. g. where mineral exhalations 
prevail, nervous colics, nervous and intermittent fevers, 
peripneumonia, notha, &c. When putrid ones are dif- 
fuſed in the air, ſcurvies, plagues, gangrenes, &c. are the 
conſequence. Theſe are called fomites. 

At every inſpiration theſe effluvia are taken into our bo- 
dies, and thus produce their ill effects, 'They are ſwal- 
lowed with our food, by which their quantity being in- 
creaſed, their power of aCtion is alſo greater, poſſeſſing an 
aſſimilating property too, no wonder that deſtruction is 
ſo ſpeedy, as in many inſtances is obſerved. See MiAsMA. 

In ſhort, ſo ſimilar are the effects of infection and poi- 
ſon, that they may be conſidered as the ſame, differing 
only in- their modes of communication. See VENE= 
NUM. 

See on this ſubject Mead on Poiſons, eſſay the 


See CRICO-PHARY Nu 


See HY0-PHARYNGAUS. 
SUPERIOR. See CEPHALO-PHA= 


fifth; 
and 


and Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. i. 

- CONTAGIOSIL. 
gious diſeaſes. 

CONTEMPER ANTIA. See TEMPERANTIA., 
* CONTENSIO. It ſometimes is uſed to expreſs a ten- 
don or ſtricture. 8 

CONTENTA. CoxrEN TS. By theſe are underſtood 
any fluids contained within a ſolid part of the body. 
CONTENT U S. STRETCHED. 

CONTINENS FEBRIS. A continual or a continent 
fever, which proceeds Mer in the ſame tenor, with- 
out either intermiſſion or remiſhon. This happens rarely 
ik ever. | | 

CONTINUA FEBRIS. A conTINUED FEVER, at- 
tended with exacerbations, and flight remiſſions, but no 
intermiſſion. i | 

CONTORSIO, from contorqueo, to turn aſide, CON- 
TORTION. In medicine this word hath various ſignifica- 
tions. Iſt, The iliac paſſion is thus named. 2dly, An 
incomplete diflocation. 3dly; A diſlocation of the verte- 
bræ of the back ſideways, or a crookedneſs of them. 
4thly, A diſorder of the head, in which it is drawn to one 
fide. 

CONTRA-APERTURA. A CoUuNTER-OPENING. 
This is ſometimes neceſſary in wounds made by puncture, 
or a bullet, &c. to diſcharge what is contained in them, 
or to prevent their growing fiſtulous. The circumſtances 
requiring this procedure are fo various, as to demand the 
ſagacity of a ſurgeon, in order to a proper procedure: 
however, in general the opening is made by paſſing a 
trochar, or ſuch like inſtrument, to the bottom of the 
wound directing its point to the neareſt ſkin, and conti- 
nuing it deu ſo as to make the old and the new aper- 
ture one continued paſſage: or, ſecondly, by cutting 
through the ſkin, &c. directly upon the intruded body, 


Diſorders from infection, or conta- 


or upon the button of the probe, which may be introduced 


to the bottom of the wound to direct the inciſion. See 
Petit and Heiſter's Surgery. ns 

CONTRACTURA. ConTRacTuRE. An immo- 
bility of any of the joints, induced by a preternatural 
contraction of ſome of the muſcles deſtined in a natural 
ſtate to move them; or from ſome derangement of the 
oſſeous or ligamentous parts about the joint affected. 

Dr. Cullen ranks this as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
locales, and order dyſcineſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpe- 
cies. I. Contrafturda primaria, from a rigid contraction of 
muſcles, termed alſo ob/iipitus. 2. Contraftura articula- 
715, from rigidity of the joint. 

Dr. Aitken obſerves that joint contraction (as he terms 
this diſorder) is moſt frequently ſymptomatic: and when 
it depends on muſcular contraction only, he adviſes the 
tepid bath, and deligation, and counteraction by weights, 
hung in due proportion, to oppoſe the contraction. 
CONTRA-FISSURA. CoNnTRA-FISSURE. It is a 
crack in the ſkull, oppoſite to where the blow was 
given; ſuppoſe the blow received on the right bregma, the 
fiſſure is occaſioned in the left. See Fis8URA. 

' CONTRAHENTIA. Medicines which ſhorten and 
ſtrengthen the fibres. Aſtringent medicines are generally 
reckoned the only medicines which do this. | 

CONTR AINDICATIO. See ANTEN-DEIx1s. 


CON'TTRALUNARIS. An epithet given by Diete- 


ricus to a woman who conceives during the menſtrual 

diſcharge. | | | 
CONTRA-VERMES, (SEm.) See SANTONICUM. 
CONTRAYERVA, called alſo Drakena, Cyperus, lon- 

gus odorus & inodorus Peruanus, dorſtenia, bezoardica 


radix, COUNTER-POISON. It is the dorſtenia contra- 
verva, Linn. | 


This root was firſt brought into Europe about the year 


1581, by fir Francis Drake, whence its name Dratena. 
Tt 1s the root of a ſmall plant which is found in Peru, and 
other parts of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. There are two 

kinds, the one placenta ovali, the other angulari & undu- 
lata. That fort which is generally brought to us is about 
an inch or two long, half an inch thick, full of knots, 

ſurrounded on all ſides with numerous long tough fibres, 
moſt of which are loaded with ſcaly knobs, of a reddiſh 
brown colour on the outſides, and pale within. 

The tuberous parts of theſe roots are the ſtrongeſt, and 
ſhould be choſen for uſe. They have an agreeable aro- 
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he thinks wine may always ſupercede the ſtimulant power 


Neumann's Chem. Works. Raii. Hiſt. and Cullen's Mat, 


CON 


matic ſmell ; a rough, bitter, penetrating taſte; and, whe 
chewed, they give out a ſweetiſn kind of acrimony. ; 
They are diaphoretic and antiſeptic; of uſe in io 
vous fevers, and thoſe of the malignant kind 
taken freely, they do not produce much heat. 
Dr. Cullen ſays both this and ferpentaria are powerüd 
ſtimulants, particularly the laſt, and both have been eu. 
ployed in fevers in which debility prevailed. However 


Wer. 


3 thouph 


of theſe medicines, 'and that wy is better remedieq 
by the tonic and antiſeptic powers of cold, and Peryjizy 
bark than by any ſtimulants. 
By the aſſiſtance of heat, both ſpirit and water extra} 
all their virtues, but carry little or nothing over with them 
in diſtillation z extracts made by inſpiſſating the decoction 
retain all the virtues of the roots. . 
The London College directs the following preparation. 


Pulvis Contrayervæ Compoſitus. Compound Powder o 
CoNTRAYERVA. 


Take of the compound powder of crabs claws, a pound 
and a half; of contrayerva root, five ounces: mix, wy 
make them into a powder. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


This powder was formerly made up in balls, and calle 
lapis contrayerva. It is excellent in the decline of ardent 
fevers, and through the whole courſe of low and neryay 
ones. 

The rad. ſerp. V. in all caſes may be well ſubſtitute, 
for it excels the contrayerva. See Lewis's Mat. Med, 


Med. | 
 CoNTRAYERVA NOVA, or MEXICAN CONTRAYERVA, 
It was introduced into Europe after the above fort, and is 
brought from Guiana, as well as from Mexico, The 
root is longith, about two fingers thick, externally rough, 
and of a browniſh colour, internally white, with a pithin 
the middle of a ſweetiſh aromatic taſte, and but little in 
ferior to the ſort introduced before it. 
— ALBA. See ASCLEPIAS. 1 
— GERMANICA. See DERPENTARIA VIII. 
ANA. | 0 
CONTRITIO. In pharmacy is the ſame as cmm- 
nutio. | | 
CONTUSA, from contundo, to knock together. Contujiy 
contuſura, colliſio. Contuſed wounds, contuſoons, or bruiſes 
When any part is bruiſed one of theſe two are alwajs 
conſequent, and commonly both happen together; either 
the ſmall blood-veſſels of the contuſed part are broken, 
and the blood they contained is ſpread about in the al- 
joining parts, or elſe without ſuch an effuſion of it, thele 
veſſels have loſt their tone, their active force, and no 
longer contributing to the circulation, their contents 
ſtagnate. In either of theſe caſes, if nature, either with 
or without the aſliſtance of art, does not remove the in. 
pediment, an inflammation comes on, followed by an . 
perfect unkindly ſuppuration, with putrefaction or gay 
grene. Beſide which there are peculiar ſymptoms fron F 
the injury done to a nerve, a blood-veſſel, or a bone. ; 
In general the ſymptoms conſequent on þrui/es ma be f 
reduced to three claſſes ; for, 4 
Firſt, They ariſe either when the ſolids are deſtroyed 
and the humour diſcharged, then thoſe functions ® 
aboliſhed which depend upon a due and determinate m6 = 
tion of the fluids through the ſound veſſels. Or, 
Secondly, The diſcharged humours collected 
the natural or preternatural cavities of the body, b 
bulk and quantity preſs upon the adjacent parts 15 ſ 
either totally deſtroy or at leaſt diſturb their reſpect 
functions. 1 
Thirdly, The humours thus diſcharged, mays by ; | 
continuance and ſtagnation in the cavities, acquire 15 i 
a degree of acrimony as to corrode and deſtroy the 3 
cent parts. : ternal 
When the internal parts are bruiſed, and the 6 10 
integuments are entire or confine the extravalate . 
the conſequence is, 1. An echymoſis. 2. A P! 
aneuriſm. 3. A ſugillation. 4. Ulcers and gangrenes 
A caries. 6. A ſcirrhus, or a cancer. « mal 
Boerhaave obſerves that contuſions on fleſhy P anon 
produce ſuppuration, gangrene, palſy, or 2 co nfilt 
On a large nerve, a pally, atrophy, incurable nn path 
and a gangrene in all the parts below the injured f., 


either i 
y theilt 


— 


& / 


CON. 


F arly may follow centuſions of the ſpine and its 
his penn e of the viſcera, he juſtly obſerves, 
| neg ſpeedily fatal, and no wonder, 28 how ten- 
1 "4 they are, and how little force may burſt their veſ- 
= {cls TE, ; 
| 1s from gun-ſhot wounds are not ſo dangerous 
oo Jeroen of the injured veſſels and the 8 
| ences thereof, as from the general concuſſion that the 
7: ole body ſuffers from the air which is violently impel- 
kd againſt it, and from this concuſſion it is that moſt of 
the grievous ſymptoms proceed, which are conſequent on 
| vounds or bruiſes from fire - arms. | ? 
In no caſe ſhould we be more cautious of 1 
dne event of any diſaſter than where a concuſſion or a con- 
ain happens, and where both may have occurred, the 
caution, if poſſible, ſhould be” ay 5 
Bohinus de Rununciat. Vulner. { 2. cap 1. gives the 
ſollowing caſe from Paaw: A man was ſtruck on the 
E bregma 3 on examination no fracture was found nor fiſ- 


Chen, being ſeized with a vertigo, he dropped down, and 

ſoon after died: on opening his cranium, in the place 
where the blow was received, the bone and membranes 
ol the brain were putrid and fetid. Similar inſtances 
Have occurred to others in their practice, and the ſame 
| happening to any other bone, by affecting the marrow, 
may be as deſtructive as in the cranium. When bruiſes 
are received inwardly it is not eaſy to judge readily of the 
extent of injury done by them, and when the caſe be- 
comes more manifeſt, it is too late to attempt relief. 


uſed that diſſolve coagulated fluids, and that reſtore the 
tone of the veſſels. | 
| For external uſe, where the ſkin is not much deſtroyed, 
a mixture of ſharp vinegar, with twice it quantity of wa- 
ter, may be applied frequently by means of linen cloths 
W wrung out of it, and as often as they dry moiſtened again. 

Spirituous applications ſhould not be uſed, mo where 
the ſole intention is to ſtrengthen the injured fibres; in 
Highter caſes a ſmall quantity of ſpirit may be mixed with 
vinegar, and uſed on the firſt reception of the bruiſe. 
| If on account of a tumour or wound a poultice is ap- 
WE plicd, the common bread poultice is the bet. 5 

If the bruiſe is conſiderable, and particularly if any in- 
Eternal part is affected, bleed as freely as the conſtitution 
vill admit; direct a cooling liquid diet; let clyſters be 
[repeatedly injected, if the lower belly be the ſeat of com- 
plaint; and, in all caſes, repeated gentle purging is of 
me ęreateſt advantage; of all the purging medicines per- 
thaps none excel the volatile tincture of aloes. 
The advantages of the tinct. opii externally as a re- 
ſolrent, of Dover's powder, and the anodyne antimonial 
drops recommended in the article Concuss1o, deſerve 
{the ſame attention when contu/fons happen, and on the 
lame prmciples. ; 

dee Bohinus de Renunciat. Vulner. Van Swieten's 
| Conmentaries on Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, Tifſot's Advice 
tothe People, Bilguer's Diſſertation on the Inutility of am- 
. Limbs, p. 69. 73. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 


; 
; | CONTUSIO. See CoLListo. A conTUS10Nn, from 
5 [coy to bruiſe. See CONTUSA. 


CONTUSURA. BRUls Es. $i 


= CONUS. A cons. The fruit of the 
eedar-tree. 


Nj _ 
dual] y 


ine, fir, or 
e. Or fruit with a broad baſis, and which gra- 
* diminiſhes to a point. The trees which bear ſuch 
Fut are called coniferous. Diaſcorides ſays that xh 1s 
* lane of liquid pitch. 

Conus FUSORIUS, alſo called Pyramis. A CONE. 


eit 
ch * n reſſel reſembling an inverted cone, made of braſs or 
jr wen endi is uſed for ſeparating reguluſes from their ſco- 


[ 1 bd . . . 

= for while the fuſed mineral is pouring into the cru- 
| 3 is ſtruck with a mallet, in order to produce a tre- 
,s, motion in it, by which the heavier parts fall to 
ue bottom. 2% ; 


« CONVALLARIA. The LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
© LILIUM CONVALLIUM. | 


— i . 
corny EYGONATUM, SOLOMON's SEAL. See POLY- 


| NVOLUTA SUPERIORA Oss A. See Con- 
NARIUM SUPERIOR ES. | 


— £1 
| Noe Conn e The lower ſhelves of the noſe. 
CHE NARIUM INFERIORES. 


£1. 


ſure, and he continued vigorous, during ten months after, | 


In order to the moſt effectual relief, remedies muſt be 


| 


CON 


CONVOLVULUS. See Irtaca passro. It is alfo 
the name of a plant, of which botaniſts enumerate nine- 
teen ſpecies with ſcandent ſtalks, and nine with ſtalks 
that are not ſcandent, beſides the jalap, mecoachan, and 
turbith. The whole plant uſually abounds with a milky 
juice that is ſtrongly cathartic and cauſtic. It is alſo a 
name of the quamoclit. - | 
— AMERICANUs. See MECHOACANA JALAPA. 

—— CoLusBrinus. See PAREIRA BRAVA. 


RUBRO. POTATOES. See BATTATAS HISPANICA. 
—— INDICUs. See TURBITH. | 
— JALAPA. See JALEPA, 


—— MAJOR. GREAT WHITE BIND-WEED, alſo 
__ ſcammonium Germanicum, and ſmilax lavis offici- 
nals. | | 
— MARITIMUS. See BRASSICA MARITIMA. 

— MARITIMUS 'ZEYLANICUS, &c. See BINTAM=« 
BARU ZEYLANENSIBUS. | 

—— MECHOACANA. See MECHOACANA ALBA. 
—— MINOR. SMALL BIND-WEED); alſo called helxine 
ciſſampelos, and ſmilax lævis minor. 5 
Cantabrica; LAVENDER-LEAVED BIN D-WEE D. 
Pliny ſays it is thus called becauſe firſt found in Cantabria, 
in Spain in the time of Auguſtus. It is alſo called conyol. 
minimus ſpicæ foliis, convolv. linariæ folio, and vo/vulus 


8 | PI | 
his ſpecies flowers in June, grows wild in fields, and 
is commended againſt worms. | 
—— SOLDANELLA. See BRASSICA MARITIMA. 
— DySYRIACUs. See SCAMMONIUM. 

—— PERENNIs. The Hor. See Lyrurus. 
CONVULSIO. A convuLson, or involuntary con- 
traction of the muſcles, from convello, to pull or haul 
together. Called alſo Hieranoſos. 

Of convul/ions there are different ſpecies, as the epilepſia, 
emproſthotonos, opiſthotonos, tetanus, &c. Dr. Cullen 


order ſpaſmi. See SPASMUS CLONICUS. 
The brain and its expanſions, the nerves, are the ſeat 
of theſe diſorders. Primarily, any nervous part is the ſeat, 


denum, which being irritated by its contents, convulſions 
are the conſequence. _ | 
_ Weakly habits with impure juices are moſt ſubject to 
theſe affections; thoſe with choleric temper, acute genius, 
and a delicate turn of mind, are all liable to attacks of 
this kind. | 

The immediate cauſe of cm is generally diſtin- 
guiſhed from the immediate cauſe of an epilepſy (which 
yet is a ſpecies of convul/ion) by being ſeated differently; 
or rather the convulſion and epilepſy are ſaid, to differ 
thus, a ſpaſm of the coats of the medulla ſpinalis is the 
immediate cauſe of convulſions; in the dura mater, of the 
epilepſy. The mediate cauſes are paſſions of the mind, 
uneaſineſs in the ſtomach and bowels, or other nervous 
parts; and among the material cauſes are, worms, acrid 
medicines, a repulſion of morbid matter from the ſuper- 
ficies of the body inwardly, wounds, diſlocations, &c. 
In infants, whoſe diſorders of this kind are ſymptomatic, 
an acrimony in the contents of the bowels is the general 


the gums is alſo a frequent one. | 

Sometimes convulſions attack ſuddenly, at others their 
approach is indicated by certain ſymptoms ; ſuch as cold- 
neſs of the feet, or a ſenſe of formication, which alſo ſeizes 
the os coccygis, and like a cold vapour aſcends through 
the ſpine of the back; the left hypochondrium is affected 
with tenſive and flatulent pains, and a coſtiveneſs attends z 
the urine is thin and pale; tremors and various unuſual 
ſenſations are perceived, and in different patients other 
ſymptoms alſo attend, as the prelude to more violent ones. 
88 the fit the motions are violent and involuntary, 
in ſome continuing longer, in others paſs off ſooner, and 


ſiderable langour; though in others this is not complained 
of; delirium, ſleepineſs, vomiting, or other ſymptoms 
ſometimes follow upon the departure of a convulſive pa- 
roxyſm, and there are cauſes in which little or no ſenſible 
uneaſineſs is perceived on recovery from it. 

Infants, while in that ſtate which ſo generally ſubjects 
them to convul/ive diſorders, and particularly when diſ- 


{poſed thereto, are attended with a cough, vomiting, or 


diar- 


34 


— Inpicus RADICE TUBEROSA EDULI CORTICE 


places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs of neuroſes, and 


as the ſtomach, and, as frequently as any other, the duo- 


cauſe, though the pain excited by the teeth paſſing through 


ſooner return; after the fit there continues in ſome a con- 
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diarrhœa; their features are at times diſtorted; a blueneſs 
appears about their eyes and upper lip, and twitchings or 
{tartings are often obſerved, particularly a contraction of 
the fingers into the palm of the hand, and during the in- 
tervals of the fits they are drowſy. As death draws nigh 
the convulſions are more frequent. | . 
© Convulſions, as diſtinguiſhed from an epilepſy, ſhould 
not be confounded with thoſe that conſtitute the epilepſy, 
or are accompanied therewith. ke ee 

Theſe diſorders often degenerate into a melancholy, or 
take off the patient by inducing an apoplexy. 

The indications of cure are, to correct or to diſcharge 
the material cauſe, to allay the ſpaſm, and to ſtrengthen 
the nervous ſyſtem.  _ | 
In the fit te can be but little done. The only caſes 
that require immediate aſſiſtance in the fit are, when it is 
ſo violent as to ſwell the neck, and the face becomes red, 
and there ſeems to be danger of an apoplexy: alſo when 
convulſions ſeize pregnant women, and labour at the ſame 
time comes on; in this latter inſtance delivery muſt be 
haſtened as the only cure. abc 

Dr. Bland thinks that convulſions in pregnant women, 
and- during labour, have nothing peculiar in their cauſe 
from thoſe which happen to women differently ſituated ; 
and though external agents, particularly violent affections 
of the mind, may ſometimes, as at other periods, excite 
them; yet this will rarely happen, unleſs there is ſome 

eculiar vice in the conſtitution, diſpoſing to them : and, 
from obſervation, he thinks, he is jullißed in ſaying, that 
the puerperal ſtate is far from favouring them; as women 
at that time may do and ſuffer, almoſt with impunity, 
what at any other time would be attended with the moſt 
ſerious conſequences. But whatever may be the cauſe, 
he obſerves, there is evidently in the fit, as in the apo- 
plexy, a too rapid and dangerous determination of the 
blood to the head, which demands the moſt immediate 
and ſerious attention. To remedy this, blood muſt be 
immediately drawn, and, if poſſible, from the jugulars. 
Ihe ſtate of the labour ſhould then be enquired into, and 
if the child is not too far advanced in the pelvis, it will 


be right to preſcribe a large ſtimulating glyſter to empty 


the bowels; and at the ſame time leſſen the determina- 
tion to the head; this, if not ſufficient for the purpoſe, 
ſhould be aſſiſted by a few grains of jalap and calomel, 
or ſome other briſk purge. If the labour is far advanced, 
the convulſions will act upon the foetus ; and if there is no 
impediment, either from wrong preſentation, or diſpro- 
portion of the child to the pelvis, will, in a little time, 
ſafely expel it. If any obſtacle to delivery is found, the 
poſition of the child, if faulty, muſt be altered; or we 
ought to have recourſe to other neceſſary aſſiſtance, in the 
Tame manner as if convul/ions were not preſent. In either 
way the termination of the labour will frequently put an 
end to the conzul/ions. But if this is too haſtily perform- 
ed, before the veſſels have been properly emptied, and 
the rapid motion of the blood in = diminiſhed, there 
will be danger from the torrent ruſhing too impetuouſly 
into the inteſtines or other abdominal viſcera, of inflam- 
mation in ſome of thoſe parts, inducing puerperal feyer, 
and oftentimes death. But where the labour is not far 
advanced, after the exhibition of the glyſter and purga- 
tive, thirty drops of the tinct. opii may be given, and 
repeated, interpoſing occaſionally the gl fer or cathartic, 
as ſymptoms ſhall indicate. See Dr. Bland's Eſſays on 
the Treatment of Convul/ions during Parturition, . 
Convul/ions are ſometimes a ſymptom attending fevers, 
and may be produced by inanition, as when hæmorrhages, 
&c. have happened; alſo by repletion; irritation is moſt 
frequently their cauſe z. in theſe caſes relief will moſt rea- 
dily be procured by means adapted to remove it: the ſame 
method of relief as is laſt propoſed, when convul/ions are 
a ſymptom of feyers, ſhould be attended to when they are 
cauſed by wounds; here warm oil, or the warmer kind of 
balſams applied to the injured part, are often a ſpeedy cure, 
where no ſtricture in the part remains unrelieved by ma- 
nual operation: the cauſes of irritation are indeed various, 
and therefore different means will be required to affect 
this one end. 7 
Convulſions in children from teething require the loſs of 
blood, particularly if the gums are ſwelled and painful; 
in this caſe bleeding is the grand ſpecific. | 
When depletion is the cauſe, cordials muſt immedi- 
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ately be adminiſtered, and a generous nouriſhing a0 | 


bl 


allowed. | 

If ſupprefſed menſes or piles, their return 
promoted; here hot and acrid means ſhould be aygjq,y 
warm baths, with antiſpaſmodic and gentle anody,.. 
preferred. | | 25 

Worms, producing this diſorder, are to be deſtroy, 
and the prefent ſymptom relieved by clyſters of d 
ſweet and oily ſubſtances; calomel may be mixed with 
rhubarb and valerian, but irritating medicines myg j, 
ſhunned. 

Irritating poiſons cauſe convulſions, which general] 
are fatal: however, demulcents and gentle opiates mould 
be tried. 4%, 5 

The itch or other morbid humours being repelled, d 
producing this diſorder, will require abſorbents to corre 
the primæ viz; and to relieve from the preſent ſymptom 
antipaſmodics with cordials and gentle anodynes {hy 
be uſed. 

Other cauſes may produce the ſame complaint, 2 
as in other inſtances, they muſt be inveſtigated, as the 
ſureſt way towards relief” | 

Muſk produces happy effects if given in doſes from 
ſcruple to half a dram, as is inſtanced in à caſe related 
Dr. Owen of Salop, See the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Ing 
vol. iii. p. 183, &c. The cauſe was, a ſhock receinel 
from an electric machine; the quantity of muſk which 
he preſcribed at the firſt was half a dram every fou 
hours. | | | 

Bleeding is only neceſſary in plethoric habits, and 
Hoffman ſays, that this operation ſhould not be perfom. 
ed until after the fit, for otherwiſe the diſorder will he 
protracted. 3 

Laxatives are eſſentially neceſſary, as an open bel 
conduces to prevent and relieve this kind of afflition: 
of theſe kinds of medicines, rhubarb, manna, and div 
retic ſalt, are to be preferred. 

Warm bathing, in many caſes of this kind, is follon- 


muſt he 


ed with happy effects. : 
ConvuLlslo CLONICA, Convulſion alternating with 
relaxation. | 


Clyſters, in which are from x. to xxx. drops of la 
danum, give ſpeedieſt relief, when the inteſtinum rec 
tum is affected with the ſpaſms. , 

Bliſters applied upon the part affected, are powerful 
means of relief. Dr. Whytt relieved a patient who com- 
plained of an alternate motion of the muſcles of lus 
belly, by a bliſter applied thereon; and he ſays farther, 
that, when epilepſies ariſe from an uneaſy ſenſation in 
the arm or leg, a bliſter applied there is the moſt 
effectual remedy. And in the convulſions peculiarto clul- 
dren, as a drain, a bliſter may be highly uſeful. _ 

AÆther, in many inſtances, hath been uſefully applied 
for the removing of ſpaſmodie complaints. 

See Aretzus, Proſper Alpinus's why Hoffman, 
os, Muſ. vol. iii. P. 562. Van Swieten's Com. on Bott 

ph. | 

—— Inpica. See TETANUS. 1 

—— A NERVI PUNCTURA. Tyiſnus traumaiicun i 
ſame as TRrIsMUs; which ſee. : 

RAPHANIA, vel SOLONIENSIS ab Uſtilagine. Se. 
RAPHANIA. < : 
Toxica. Convulſion, not alternating with rela 


tion. 
UrERI. The ſame as ABoRTUs, which (ct: 
CONYZA. FLEA-BANE, alſo danazs. The kat 
of this plant are commonly glutinous and ſtrong ten 
the cup of the flower generally ſcaly and of a cylindn : 
form. The flower conſiſts of many florets, which 2 
ſucceeded by ſeeds covered with a downy ſubſtance- 
ELICHRYSUM and VIRGA AUREA. OY 
| A ſpecies 


AFRICANA SENECION1S, &c. 


ſenecio. 
ALPINA. | A ſpecies of doria. 

— AQUATICA. See JACOBAA, Ac Arch. 1 
=—— ZE THIOPICA. AFRICAN SHRUBBY GOLDYL 
See ELICHRYSUM. EET | 
—— Linariz Folio. GERMAN GOLDYLOCK*: 
—— Major VULGARIS. See BACCHART® g. | , 
Mas THEOPHRASTI, coryza major Dio A 
aria, virga aurea major foliis glutine/is & gr 
GREATER FLEA-BANE, Boers 
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; e | 5 5 
* 
3 * 


more. 


Cox v2 A MINOR FLORE GLOBOSO, alſo called pulicaria, 


=_ . zes lore vix radiato; SMALL FLEA-BANB. 
* Fe de uſe of all the flea-banes, is to deſtroy fleas 
4 4 pk ts, by burning then ſo as to waſte away in 


ſmoak. 
. 9 DoRIA- 

"4 . ZOIDES. See SENECIO. 1 | 

W coOoPERTIO. CovERING, CLOATHING; or a {mall 
| loak, by which the body is defended from the air, ac- 
oak, 


au ere, to cover, in which ſenſe it is ſeveral times 
| . 4 5 It 1 applied to the belly, and uterus in- 
I Qin The ſxtus; and alſo to a medicament, which is 
| 5 ji upon the tooth, involving it like a plaſter, by 
— Us. | 
> 00 OPER rORI A, 1. e. Cartilago thyroides, called 
60008 NUN The middle part of the diaphragm. 
COPAIBA, | IN 
* COPAIFERA. OFFICINALIS, f Balſam. capivi. 
” COPAIVA, - | m f 
COPALXOCOTL TEPEACENSIUM. A tree men- 
zone by De Lact, much like the cherry- tree, whoſe 
at abounds with a ae hence the Spaniards 
all it ceraſo gummoſa. Rai Hiſt. | | 
cord. A fort of wood reſembling the walnut tree; 
ions in Braſil, It is called arbor Braſiliana jugland; 
ils, nucibus Carens. Raii Hiſt. | 
 COPEIA; CoPELLA AMERICANORUM, CoPEY, and 
Porz a. The name of a tree in Hiſpaniola, in Ame- 
ea, whoſe leaf ſerves for paper, and of which the Spa- 
WE. chere make cards. This tree affords a kind of 
Natter of which a ſort of pitch is made. Raii Hiſt. 
COPELLA. A cUPEL. See CUPELLA. 
| COPHOS, & W 9s, wer 8 
icander. It alſo ſignifies deaf, dumb, or both together. 
is alſo uſed to expreſs a dulneſs of any of the ſenſes. 
COPHOSIS. DEAFNESS, DUMBNEss, or dullneſs of 
Iny of the ſenſes. | Wh 
W COPIIBA BRASILIENSIBUS ; alſo called Baccifera 
=, Bro/ilien/is, &c. It is a tall tree, growing in 
rail, but not remarkable for any medical virtue. 
= COPISCUS. A ſort of FRANKINCENCE. 
| COPOS. WEaRiNEss. A gently warm bath ſooneſt 
elievesit;z for what is wearineſs but an overſtretching or 
bo great a tenſity of the fibres, occaſioned by uſing Fam 
Woo long or too violently? and muſt upon their being re- 
Wc go off again. It is for the ſame reaſon thas fleep 
les off wearineſs. I 
COPOVICH OCCASSOV. A tree mentioned by De 
Leet, which grows in the Weſt Indies; the leaves re- 
emble thoſe of the pear-tree; and the fruit called ou- 
(err, is like a large pear, and when ripe is eaten as a 
elicacy, Ran Hiſt. | | | 
 COMRAGOGUM, from xompor, dung, and av, to 


zentioned by Rulandus. 
COPRIEMETOS, from ron pog, dung, and eh, to vomit. 
perſon who vomits up his excrements. | 
| COPROCRITICA MEDICAMENTA, from 3Tpo; 
Fremont, and Apo, to ſeparate. See ECCOPROTICA. 
COPPROSTASIA. "A CONSTRICTION of the BELLY. 
COPTARION. A medicine in the ſhape of a very 
al cake. Theſe were directed for diſorders of the 
im arteria and lungs, and for many other intentions 
am ancients. It is a diminutive from 
) from xonlw, to beat or pound, becauſe it was 
beating or pounding the ingredients into a 
C t was the form of a medicine uſed by the anci- 
generally made of vegetable ſubſtances, and applied 


emal, as on the ſtomach, &c. alſo given internally 
900 occaſions. h —_ | | 


: A. A ILIGAMENT. 
"OQENTIA MEDICAMENTA. Medicines which 


Mte concoction. 


Perſe fire, In chemiſtry ſignifies gold; and ſometimes an 
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alle, J 
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whe 
hu 
EDULLA. Alſo the minute. portion of 
y f | 
A 1 2 which the root and bud riſe. In anatomy, 
| M's in the breaſt called the heart. 


oel 


| 41 iris parvo fore globoſo, conzza minima, conyza 
7er 


— ording to HiPPOCRATES, it is derived from 7 epioeaarn, 


[47s]. 


= Boerhaave mentions: ten ſpecies, and Dale adds two| 


PALUSTRIS SERRATIFOLIA. A ſpecies of do- 


A ſort of toad mentioned by | 


py away. The name of a gently purging eleCtary, | 


ir pi. 5 botany, it is the heart of vegetables, or | 


wards, the other to the left and backwards. 


The Heart conſiſts eſſentially of two cavities; there be- 
ing two Hearts joined together in the human body, ſerving 
for two circulations of the blood, one through every part 
of the body, and one through the lungs. I. 
of the heart is ſimilar to the left, excepting that both the 
auricle and ventricle have fewer muſcular fibres, and that 
the auricle receives blood from the venæ cavæ, and the 
ventricle throws it into the pulmonary artery. | 

The heart hath two motions, ſyſtole and diaſtole. 
Harvey, and others ſay, that the ſyſtoles of the two au- 
ricles of the heart, the two venticles, and the aorta and 
pulmonary artery, are reſpeCtively ſynchronous with each 
other. But Dr. Nichols, with great probability, thinks 
that the motion of the auricles are aſynchronous, and 
that the ventricles and arteries are likewiſe dilated and 
contracted at different periods of time. | 

The ſituation of the heart is in the middle of the ca- 
vity of the thorax, but rather inclining to the left; on 
each ſide of it lie the lungs, looſe, playing upon the ribs 
and diaphragm, and attached at their roots to the heart 
by the pulmonary veſſels. 

'The heart is attached, on its lower fide, to the dia- 
phragm, by the pericardium, which is a membranous 


| Po Inconng the heart and all the parts belonging to it. 
The figure of the heart is conoid, its baſe is irregular, 


becauſe of all the large veſſels fixed there. The human 
heart differs from thoſe of quadrupeds, which are round 
every where; the human rather repreſents half a cone, 


On the under part which lies upon the diaphragm 
is flat. 5 


- The apex of the Heart is to the left and forwards, its 


ſituation varies ſomewhat with the motion of the dia- 
phragm, but that is very little, as it lies upon the tendi- 
nous part. a | 

The body of the heart is compoſed of two large muſ- 
cular cavities, called ventricles, one to the right and for- 


Winſlow 

calls them anterior and poſterior. . 
At the baſis of the heart are two muſcular bags, called 
auricles, adjoining to the ventricles; they lie contiguous 
to one another below, but above they are diſtant, as the 
aorta and pulmonary artery lies betwixt them. . 
The heart hath a ſeptum divided into two, called ſep- 
tum ventricularum, and ſeptum auricularum. | 


The right auricle receives the two venæ cavæ, one at 


the upper part, the other at the lower; the blood brought 
thither by the contraction of the auricle, paſſes into the 
right ventricle, from thence into tlie pulmonary artery, 
then through the pulmonary veins, into the left auricle, 
which propels it into the left ventricle, from whence it is 
ſent into the aorta, to be diſperſed all over the body, and 
at laſt is returned by the two cavæ to the right auricle. 

The two cavæ go into the middle part of the auricle, 
each ſomething inclined inwards; the angle between them. 
is partly filled up by the left auricle; there is a tranſ- 
verſe ridge upon the ſeptum auricularum, called tuber- 


culum Loweri, which is placed there to hinder the current 


of the blood from each cava ruſhing directly againſt each 
other. | | 
The right auricle hath an appendicle which ſerves to fill 
up the part between that and the aorta; for the ſame 
reaſon the left hath an appendage upwards, and to the 
left ſide, to fill up the ſpace between the pulmonary artery 
and the left ventricle. 'The whole of the cavity of the 


auricles internally is not ſmooth, but compoſed of faſci- 


culi, running from one ſide to the other; this faſciculated 
texture obtains leſs in the left than in the right auricle; 
it is moſt obſervable in the apendages of the auricles, 
which no doubt is with a view to hinder the blood from 
concreting, as there it is moſt out of the way of the cir- 
culation. | | | 

Between the tuberculum Loweri, and the cava inferior, 
we. ſee the foramen ovale, which runs upwards from the 
right to the left auricle: in the foetus there is a valve 
which is looſe, but this valve in adults is connected to 
the ſeptum auricularum; ſometimes the foramen ovale is 
open during life. 

The coronary vein opens into the right auricle, between 
the orifice of the cava inferior, and the paſſage into the 
ventricle. | 

The fibres of the auricle are ſo irregularly diſpoſed as 
to act as ſphinCters, and hinder the regurgitation of the 
blood. 


þ 


At the infertion of the cava inferior is a valve called 


valuuls _ 
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right ſide 
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in its middle (to fill up the triangular ſpace which is left) 


- ventricle is ſtronger than the right, and therefore requires 


down between the auricle and ventricle; and ſome ima- 


COR 


valvula nobilis, it is larger in the foetus than in the adult ;| 
whoſe office is to hinder the blood from flowing back into 
the vein. | 1 3 
The right ventricle on its lower part lies on the dia- 
phrag on its upper part, it makes the larger part of the 


* 


eart; this ventricle is thicker than the auricle, and the 


whole internal ſurface of it is faſciculated. It hath two|hyoadezus, and coſto-hyoidæus. It riſes from the 


orifices, one at the lower part, where it receives the 
blood, and one at the upper part where it expels it: the 
auricular orifice is ſurrounded by a looſe membrane, 


which is notched into three parts, called valvulæ tricuſ-| 


pides, which, though reckoned three, are really but one. 

From the edge of the valves we ſee certain fibres con- 
tinued, called chordæ tendineæ, which, collected, make 
what are called the carnee columnee, and lead to the in- 
ternal ſtructure of the heart: their uſe is to hinder the 
valyulz tricuſpides from being inverted; and the faſciculi 
are of uſe to churn the blood, and are only in the middle 
to hinder this fluid from ſtagnating. 


The other orifice, which leads into the ulmonary at- 


tery juſt at its beginning, is furniſhed with three ſemilunar 
valves, whoſe looſe floating edges lie towards the artery, 
whilſt the others are fixed to the ventricle. In order to 
make theſe valves catch more, each hath a little mamilla 


called the corpus ſeſamoideum of Aurentius: theſe valves 
hinder the blood from regurgitating into the heart. 
The left auricle lies rather on the back part, behind the 


baſis of the heart, and towards the left. It is fituated be- 


low the bifurcation of the trachea and pulmonary artery. 
It is ſtronger than the other, and is ſmooth internally ex- 


cept at the little appendicle, becauſe the pulmonary veins 


being two on each fide, the blood cannot ſtagnate. There 
are no valves on the orifices cf the pulmonary veins. 
This auricle is ſtronger than the right, becauſe the left 


more force to open it. „ 

The left ventricle is faſciculated. At the orifice be- 
tween the auricle and the ventricle is a valve, called the 
valuula mitralis, which runs from the one to the other; 
it is fiſſured into two points, which are fixed to the au- 
ricles; and hang down looſe into the ventricles. The 
chordeæ tendinæ, and columnz carnex, are the ſame as 
in the other, but much ſtronger. The orifice, by which 
it expels the blood, is Gtuated in the middle of the ven- 
tricle, ſo the aorta riſes from the middle of the baſis of 
the heart. The larger flap of the valvula mitralis hangs 


gine it ſerves as a valve to both the auricular and arterial 
orifices; but this is abſurd. 

The coronory arteries are two. See CoRONA RI AR- 
TERIZ. 5 | | | 

The action of the left ventricle is to throw the blood 
into the aorta. | WR 

The foramina thebefii are venal orifices, ſaid to open 
into all the cavities of the heart. | 
The fibres of the heart are muſcular; at each of the 
orifices is a tendinous ring, where the fibres of the ven- 
tricles begin, which go downwards to the apex, where 
they turn in, and run up on the inſide, repreſenting in 
perſpective a figure of 8. There are ſome fibres com- 
mon to both ventricles, which, as they compreſs them 
both, Dr. Hunter thinks is a proof of the ventricles being 
in aCtion at the ſame time. _ 5 EY 

According to Lanciſi, the nerves of the heart are both 
numerous and large. In each fide there are inſerted five 
pair, viz. from the par vagum the ſuperior intercoſta] 
pair, the vertebral pair, the inferior intercoſtal pair, and 
the phrenic pair. | | 

See Winſlow's Anatomy. Haller's Phyſiology. 
_ CORACINE. - An epithet for a ſort of paſtil, quoted 
by Galen from Aſclepiades. 

CORACINI LAPIDES. See 


CORACINUS. The crow-Fisn. It is found in the 


Nile, and other rivers in the Mediteranean ſea. Certain 
bones found in its head are called coracini lapides. 
CORACOBOTANE, from up, a crow, and Borayn, 
a plant. A name for the laurus Alexandrina. | 
CoRAco-BRACHIZUs (Musculus), from xopat, a 
crow, and brachium, an arm; alſo called coracoides, cora- 
coideus. It riſes from the point of the coracoid proceſs, 
and is inſerted internally into the middle part of the os 
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took notice of it as belonging to the arm. Wintlowea, 


is ſeparated eaſily whilſt freſh and ſoft. Coral are ff 


is fold for it; but by ſhaking this ſubſtitute in Ve), 
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it coracobrachial;s, It hath been called perforaty, Caſtri 
becauſe this author firſt gave a particular account 17 0 
and becauſe it is perforated in the middle, to give age 
to a nerve. Spigelius calls it nonus humeri placentin: : 
CoRACo-HYOIDA@Us, called alſo omo-hyoidey:, omoplay. 
part of the upper coſta- of the ſcapula, and is 5 
into the baſis of the os hyoides, to pull it downwarg 
and backwards. | 
CORACOIDES PROCESSUS. The beak-like tn. 
ceſs. Its name is from its likeneſs to a crows heat . 
moides proceſſus. It projects from the anterior exten, 
of the upper coſta of the ſcapula. This proceſs is a litt 
crooked, with its point inclining forwards: a ligament 
goes out on its ſuperior part, to connect it to the or, 
mion-and clavicle.. At the birth of children it is carth, 
ginous; it is alſo called anchoralis proceſſus, corniculy, 
proceſſus, conchyroides. 1 
— MuscuLus. See CoRACO-BRACHñHxUSs. [: ; 
called coracoides, from xopat, .a crow, and 46, firm 
becauſe it proceeds from the proceſs which is formel lil; 
a crow's beak. fs 1 | 
CORACOIDEUS. See CoRACo-BRACHIALS, 
CoR ACOIDEUS PROCESSUS. .. See SCAPULA, 
CORACUM EMPLASTRUM. The name of; 
plaſter deſcribed by P. Agineta _ 
' CORALATUM. A name for the merc. precip. rib 
CORALLINA. Called alſo Muſcus Marinus ſy 
Maritimus, Corallina Anglica, Corallina Alba, SA 0. 
RALLINE, and WHITE WORM-SEED. | 
It is a marine production, common on rocks and ſhell 
in ſhallow water, &c. It reſembles a fmall plant with 
out leaves, conſiſts of ſeveral jointed branches, generally 
of a greyiſh colour, ſometimes greeniſh, vellowiſh, d 
reddiſh; of a brittle ſtony ſubſtance, friable betwixtths 
fingers, and crackling between the teeth. It hath com. 
monly been ſuppoſed a vegetable, but late obſervations 
give us to believe that it is of animal origin. Its height 
is about two or three inches. 
It ought to be entire, of a ſtrong ſea-ſme!! and (il 
taſte. Worms will live in a ſtrong infuſion of it for f. 
veral days, notwithſtanding it is given in doſes of tet 


© 


3 or upwards, even to a dram, as an anthelminthic 


y calcination in a ſtrong fire it becomes true quick-lime. | 
It is alkaline and abſorbent, and conſiſts of the ſame ge. 


neral nature as crabs claws, and other teſtaceous marie 
bodies. See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mit 
Med. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
CORALLIUM, CorarLtium, or Cor ALLUM. CORAL 
It is alſo called lit hodendron, or tree-ſtone. 
ALBUM RAMoSUH. Madrepora vulgaris ena 
liam officinarum oculatum, aud WHITE CORAL: 
—— NicRuUM. Alſo called antiphaten lip 
nigrum, teratophiton arboreum nigrum, Pſeudesciralli 
nigrum, and BLACK CORAL. | 
What is uſually ſhewn for black coral is a woody, ad, 
not a ſtony plant. See KERATOPHYTON. 
The beſt ſort of white coral is brought from the Med: 
terranean, and 1s not porous, but ſolid. 
RuBRUM. RED CoRAL. 


This is what hath been chiefly uſed in medicine. | i 


a hard, brittle, branched ſubſtance, reſembling ? * 
without leaves, uſually about the thickneſs of a go 
quill, full of knots, ſometimes ſtreight, and ſometin 
variouſly bent, both externally and internally of 2 68 
bright red colour. It is found adhering to rocks » ; . 
bodies in the ſea, particularly in the Indian and Me 8 

ranean ſeas, and in the Perſian gulf. It has gener? * 
covering of ſoft fungous matter, in which is à gre? 4 ir 
ber of cells, containing a milky liquor. This cortien't 


poſed now to be of the animal kind. be the 
Red coral contains ſome iron; its baſis ſeems doch 
ſame calcareous animal earth as that of corraline an 
animal earths. It is alkaline and abſorbent. blood 
The common teſtacea, coloured with dragon? g 


fraud is diſcovered, for the colouring matter N 

rated, the other becomes white, whilſt red co 

red. 2 | 22 ee of citronb 
Oil of aniſeeds, white wax, milk, or Juice 

all extract the red colour from coral. Mt 


5 fl 


humeri. Riolanus gives it this name, and Arantius firſt 
6 . 


: 


any 


3 FUNGUS.- a ſpecies of fungus ſo called. 
I CORAT TL ODENDRON. It reſembles a tree; the 
2 g are for the moſt part conſiſting of three lobes; the 
— ad g are papilionaceous, and are {ucceeded by knobbed 
7 We ods, which contain ſeveral kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
4 ee mentions two ſpecies. ; «11 
Axor. coral. alſo called Arbor. coral. ſiliquoſa, ſiliqua 
veſtris ſpinoſa arbor Indica, arbuſcula corallii, and the 
WE, .i6t-LEAVED AMERICAN CORAL-TREE, with deep red 
towers ommonly called in America the BEAN-TREE. 
bor. coral. min. or the LESSER THREE-LEAVED 
© A ieRCAN CORAL-TREE, with blacker feeds and ſpines. 
W Ray informs us, that the inhabitants of Malabar make 
Whcaths for their knives and ſwords with the wood; that 
they uſe the wood with the bark for waſhing of their 
W_. nents with, which they call ſaraſſas, and of the flower 
ber make the confection called caryl. The powder- 
ed leaves when boiled with the mature cocoa-nut, con- 
mes venereal buboes, and eaſes pains in the bones. 
WT hc juice of the leaves, taken with the oil ſergelim, mi- 


 CORALLOIDES. So called from their likeneſs to 
coral. See DENT ARIA, 
They are a ary juiceleſs ſubſtance, brittle, ligneous, ra- 
Vous, and furniſhed with apices: on the apices of the tops 
et che branches grow fungous tubercles, which contain 
ar ſmall ſeeds. Boerhaave enumerates nine ſpecies. 
Eibe are (aid to be aſtringent, but are not of any note 
in medicine. | | . 
— FRUTICOSA PLANTA MARINA RECTIOR. 
I: is the titanokeratophyton quod lithophyton marinum 
albicans. | 
= — MINOR BULBIFERA, i. e. Dentaria heptaphyllos 
baccifera. 9 | ; 
| — FLAVA. A ſort of fungus. 
| —— FUNGUS, alſo called ERO T YLVSs. Tournefort uſes 
it to expreſs a genus of muſhroom; which are thus diſtin- 
puiſhed—they are of a fleſhy, fungous texture, and are 
3 mn he manner of coral. The ſpecies he enume- 
rates are nineteen. They are ſaid to be corroborant and 
faſtringent, but little notice is taken of them. 
| CORCHORON. See ANAGALLIS. 
{ CORCHORUS. Called alſo m#lecia, melochia, and 
jolus Fudaicum, nonnullis. It is an Egyptian plant, bear- 
ung pods with aſh- coloured ſeeds. Raii Hiſt. 
CORD. EUR. An abbreviation of Euricii Cord; bo- 
tano logicon, five Colloquium de Herbis. 
| Conn. An abbreviation of Valerii Cordi Hiſtoria 
tirpium, | 
| CORDA, or CHORDA. A CHonDEE, ſce CHoORDE. 
0RDA TYMPANI. The portio dura of the ſeventh pair 
of nerves having entered the tympanum, it ſends a ſmall 
branch to the ſtapes, and another more conſiderable one, 
Which runs acroſs the tympanum from behind forwards, 
ba ſes between the long leg of the incus, and the handle of 
Ide malleus, then goes out at the ſame place where the ten- 
on of the anterior muſcle of the malleus enters. 


b Pp dura of the ſeventh. 

; 18 called corda tympani, becauſe it croſſes the tym- 

num as a cord crofles a drumbottom.. 
—.— WirIIsII. See DRA MATER. 


IA SEBESTINA. See SE BESTEN. 
CORDIALA. See CARDIACA. 


an} CORDOLIUM, The HEART-BURN. 

I OE: The PUPIL of the EYE. 

. By EAA TA. BrUSHEs, or BE sous; but in P. Egi- 

ed | COrracd to ſignify medicines for cleaning the ſkin. 

b, UN. Contanpes; allo called caſſidbott, 
frutibus de coriandrum ſativum or coriandrum majus, 
ne, . is, Linn. This plant is an umbelliferous 
parley,; nely-divided leaves; the lower ones are like 


the © leeds are of a pale yellowiſh brown. colour, 
alte E 2 The bunt is bl native of Italy, and is 
n June, an] Sine Parts of England. It is annual, flowers 
. ed 18 it is ſaid, in July or Auguſt. 
ard ui > have a ſmall degree of an aromatic ſmell, 

2 greater degree of what is offenſive. The 
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arations have formerly been made from red 

/; but as the preſent practice juſtly rejects them, it is 
yal; 


3} 'carther obſerved, that halk, coral, or oyſter-ſhells, 
2 * he indiſcriminately uſed. 


5 tigates venereal pains. | 


* Monro thinks that the chorda tympani is formed by 
Je ſecond branch of the fifth pair, as well as by the 
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ſeeds, when freſh are alſo diſagreeable, but by drying 
they become grateful; to the taſte they are moderately 
warm and pungent. Mathiolus ſays they are antiſeptic. 
They are generally uſed as ſtomachic and carminative. 


Mixed with ſenna in infuſion, they more powerfully cor- 


rect the odour and taſte than any other aromatic; and 
are equally powerful in obviating the griping it is very 
apt to produce. Rectified ſpirit of wine takes up all 
their virtue, but water only partially extracts it. Diſ- 
tilled with water, a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil is ob- 


ſeeds. Pure ſpirit carries oiF in evaporation a ry part 
of their flavour. Raii Hiſt. and Lewis's Mat. Med. 


CoRIANDRUM MINUS TESTICULATUM. SMALLER 
TESTICULATED CORIANDER. 


CORIANON, See CortanDRum. 

CORIARIA. See Rnvs. 

CORINDUM. A ſpecies of PEAsS. 

CORIS. See SYMPHYTUM PETREAUM, and HyPE- 
RICUM. 


CoRIs LUTEA, CORIS LEGITIMA CRETICA. See Hy- 
PERICUM SAXATILE. 

CORIUM. See PELL1s; alſo a name of the dartos 
muſcle. See DaRrTos. | | 
CORNACHINI PULVIS. See Stcammonium. 
CORNEA. A coar of the EVE, which is alſo called 


Aclerotica ceratoides. It is the firſt coat which is proper 


to the eye; it is ſtrong, thick, and tendinous; its ante- 
rior part is diſtinguiſhed by the name of cornea tranſ- 
parens, or cornea lucida, and the poſterior part is called 
cornea opaca. Some call the tranſparent part cornea; and 
and the poſterior part cornea opaca, and ſclerotica, or ſcle- 
rotis. The tranſparent part of this coat is elaſtic, the 
opake part is not. The opake part is made up of ſeveral 
laminæ cloſely connected, whoſe fibres run in different 
direCtions, and form a denſe, compact ſubſtance. The 
fore part of this coat bearing. a fancied reſemblance to 
tranſparent horn, takes the name of cornea. 

The cornea conſiſts of two principle laminæ, an exter- 
nal and internal one, each of which is compoſed of thin- 
ner laminæ. The ſubſtance of the cornea is in ſome de- 
gree elaſtic, the better to fit the eye to the different mag- 
nitudes and diſtances of objects; it is alſo perforated with 
many ſmall holes, through which a fluid is ſuppoſed to be 
conſtantly diſcharged, but which ſoon evaporates. 

The ſclerotica and cornea are furniſhed with arteries, 
chiefly from a branch of the internal carotid. The nerves 
proceed chiefly from the ophthalmic branch of the fifth 

airs | | 
F The cornea tranſmits the rays of light into the eye, and 
produces the firſt refraction of thoſe rays which are ne- 
ceſſary to viſion. | | 

The natural tranſparency of the cornea is liable to be 
obſcured by inflammation, or by humours affecting it, 
by abſceſſes and ulcers. To 

It ſeems more proper to conſider this coat of the eye 


as the SCLEROTICA, which ſee, and the cornea only as 
its tranſparent part. | 
CORNESTA. A RETORT. 
CORNIE The coRNnEL- TREE. The fruit is mode- 
rately cooling and aſtringent. The /chagri-cottam is a 
ſpecies of cornel which grows in Malabar, the expreſſed 
juice of which, drank with ſugar, is cooling and aſtrin- 
nt. 5 
5 CORNICU LA. An inſtrument of horn, which was 
uſed by the ancients for the purpoſe of a cupping-glaſs. 
The broad part was applied to the ſkin, and the oppoſite 
art ended in a point with a hole in it, through which, 
by ſucking, the ſkin was raiſed into the inſtrument. _ 
CORNICULARIS PROCESSUS. See Cox AcolpzEs 
PROCESSUS. | 
CORNICULATA PLANTA. Plants which pro- 
duce many diſtinct horned ſeed-pods, called fil:quz. 
CORNU CERVI. In chemiſtry, is the beak of an 
alembic. In botany, the cornu cer vi alterum repens is the 
naſturtium ſylvefire, capſulis criſtatis. It is alſo particu- 
larly the HoRw=of the 8TAG of HART. Thoſe of the 
hart, or male red deer, are to be underſtood; but thoſe 
commonly uſed are the male or ſemale of the common 
falow deer. See, DAMIA. | 


HART's-HORN ſhaved, gives out to water, by boiling, a 


about one-fourth of the weight of the Yrn. This jel 


ſoft gelatinous matter, inſipid and flayourleſs, in 2 
y 
is 


4A 


* 


tained, which partakes agrecably of the quality of the 
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is uſed as a nouriſhing diet, and to obtund acrimony. It 
is putreſcent, ſo ſhould be mixed with acids, as the juice 
of lemons, or with wine or ſpice, according to the diffe- 
rent circumſtances of the patient. The Edinburgh Col- 
lege directs the following : | =4 
b JELLY of HART's-HORN. 4 

Boil half a pound of the ſhavings of hart's-horn in fix 
pints of water to a quartz to the ſtrained liquor add one 
ounce of the juice of lemon, or of Seville orange, four 
\ ounces of mountain wine, and half a pound of ſugar, 
then boil again to a proper vonſiſtence. | 1 


The horns of deer are uſed for obtaining a liquor, ſalt, 
and oil; but there is no obſervable difference betwixt one 
animal ſubſtance and another for this purpoſe, except that 
one affords more oil than another i hence the bones of 
oxen and other animals, the hoofs of horſes, the horns of 
oxen, ivory, blood, urine, ſoot, the white of eggs, the 


ſhells of tortoiſes, hair, ſilk, &c. all afford the ſame liquor, | 


ſalt, and oil. See ALCALI, | 
Hart's-horn is ſaid to beprepared philoſophically, when 
it is ſuſpended in a ſtill, while diſtilling any ſpirituous li- 
quor the horn being cut into thin ſlices, and placed in the 
neck of the ſtill, ſo as only to be affected by the vapours, 
thus it is rendered white and friable. This preparation 
was accidentally diſcovered at Dreſden, in Saxony, by 
Caſpar Pantzerus, an apothecary, and native of Pruſſia. 
At preſent it is boiled till the black part ſeparates, and 
then the inner white part is dried for uſe. Hoffman or- 
ders ſome alkaline ſalt to be put into the water when 
boiling to make the black part ſoon ſoft. This proceſs 
frees the horns from their glutinous matter, and thus ren- 
ders them friable. 
By calcination the earthy part is obtained moſt pure 
and perfect, in quantity to about half the weight of the 
Horn. The London College directs to burn pieces of 
hart's-horn, till they become perfectly white, then rub 
them to a very fine powder; it is then called calcined 
harts's-harn, and is to be powdered and levigated for uſe. 
As the intention of this operation is to burn out from the 
horns all that is volatile, and leave only the terreſtrious 
part, here therefore the heat cannot be too great; for 
the earth of heart*s-horn is not like that of coral and 
the teſtacea, convertible into quick-lime. The horns left 
after diſtilling the ſpirit, ſalt, and oil, are as proper as 
freſh ones. The calcined Har s-horn is found to be a 
mixture of calcareous earth and phoſphoric acid, and is 
the weakeſt of the abſorbents, being the moſt difficult of 
ſolution in acids. The earth of all bones is the fame as 
the earth of Hart -h m. | 
Solutions of this earth in vegetable acids are reſtringent, 
and it is probable that it only checks fluxes by uniting 
with acid humours in the primæ vice. The London Col- 
lege only directs the following decoction. 


Decoctum Cornu Cervi. DECOCTION of HART's-HoRN. 


Take of burnt Hart'-Horn prepared, two ounces; gum 
arabic, ſix drams; diſtilled water, three pints ; boil the 
water away to a quart, and ſtrain it off. This is uſed as 
a common drink in fevers attended with laxity of the 
bowels. | 


Decoddum Cretaceum. CHark DEcCocTION. 


Take of chalk ſubtilly powdered, two ounces; of gum- 
arabic, half an ounce 3 boil in water three pints to two; 
pour off the liquor from the heavier parts that fall to the 
bottom. This may be ſubſtituted for the former. 


If alittle cochineal is added, it is called the red decoc- 
tion, | 
Iheſe decoctions are uſed as common drink in acute 
diſeaſes, attended with a diarrhoea, and where acrid hu- 
mours prevail in the primæ viz, and to this end chalk is 
to be preferred to the calcined hart's-horn. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

CoRNU UNICORNI. 

eee See UNICORNU. 

—- CERVINUM. See CORONOPUS. 

CORNUA. Horny excreſcences, which ſometimes 
.ariſe on ſome part of the body, 

CoR NVA UTERI. In comparative anatomy, the horns 
of the womb. The womb is ſo divided in ſome quadrupeds, 
as to form corners reſembling horns. | 
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. CORNUMUSA. A rerorr. 

' CORNUS. The CORNELIAN chHERRx. 
in medicine is the cornus maſ. Linn. 


tenſis. 1 


| TREE. 


heart; they appear between the aorta and the pulmon 


« : c ; i the 
vein of the heart opens into the right auricle, betwec 


ſpecies of the dog-berry-tree. 


Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. In the pe 


of the arm. 


that the great coronary vein, and the 
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That ul 
Or Cornys * 


— FOEMINIA. The DoOG-BERRy, 


—— FOEMINIA FOLITS VARIEGATIS. The gry 
DOG-BERRY-TREE., Miller takes notice of ſeven * 
| tr 


HORTENSIS MAS, The CcoRNnEex 
CORNUTA. A RET0ORT. n My 
CORNUTIA. A plant fo called from Corry, 
phyſician at Paris, who publiſhed a hiſtory of 6 
plants. 'Miller's Dict. vol. ii. * 
CORN. An abbreviation of Jacobus Cry, M 
Canadenſium plantarum, &c. Hiſtoria. K. 
COROCRUM. A FERMENT. | 
COROLLA. The PETALS of flowers. | 
CORONA. A crown. In botany it is a feng 
ſmall beards, or rays, in diſcoid flowers. N 
— CILIARIs. See CILIARE LIGAMENTYy, 
— IMPERIALISs. CROWN IMPERIAL. 
It is a bell-ſhaped flower, a fine ornament in garden 


a juice that is very ſweet, which the Turks uſe as an em. 
tic, but the whole plant is eſteemed poiſonous, 
REGIA. The HERB MELILOT. 
— RVUELLII. See AMBROSIA CAMPESTRIs, 
Solis. SUN-FLOWER. This flower is wi 
known as an ornament in gardens. Boerhaave enumentz 
eighteen ſpecies. It is a native of Peru, and other wm 
countries of America. It is not known to polleſs au u 
luable medicinal qualities; though ſome take notice df i 
as heating, and an agreeable food. It produces a H 
tear which is its moſt active part. A gum alſo fon 
from it, copiouſly obtained, if the ſeed-veſſels are tin 
when ripe, cut ſmall, and boiled in water. The ſecs: 
made into bread. | 
— sols RAPUNCULI RADICE. The ſpecies bid 
as food in Canada. 
| — $SOLIS PARVO FLORE TUBEROSA RADICE, $ 
BATTATAs CANADENSIS, | | 
— TERRA. GROUND-IVY. See HED ESA TEK 
TRIsS. | 8 
CORONALE O8. See Os FronT1s. 
CORONALIS SUTU PA. The ſuture upon tl 
crown of the hi. 
CORON £: |. Urgauio tA. The coronary low 
ment of the ra rt of © imentary hoop, ſurround 
ing the circular ci: f the head of that bone, 
reaching from ond de + {mall lateral figmoid, at 
tranſverie cavity of che ul! the other, in an ardh 
which is about three-urths circle. It is nears 
ſolid as a cartilage. IJ! gonnect the radius very cloſch 
the ulna, yet admits of tie pronation, and the (upiuatil 


CoRonaRIa vasa. Veſſels thi: ſurround the het 
like a crown; alſo in the ſtomach. See 

CORONARLE ARTERLIA & VENA. The & 
RONARY ARTERIES and VEIns. The firſt brandi 
which the aorta ſends off are the coronary arterics of be 


artery, run round the baſis of the heart and to the 3% 
giving branches chiefly to their reſpective ventricks 
They frequently anaſtomoſe both at the baſis and 
One of theſe runs anteriorly, the other poſteriorly ou 
heart, and fometimes-there are three. They are loſt i 
the ſubſtance of the heart. 

The coronary veins of the heart are diſtributed 
ſurface, much in the ſame manner as the ae 
riſe chiefly from the right auricle, and come out 1 1 
angle between the vena cava and the paſſage 1110 wal 
tricle; one principal branch runs to the ape* the & * 
trunk, to the other parts. Dr. Hunter ſays, that the % 


is 


orifice of the cava inferior, and the paſſage into! 2 
tricle, and is furniſhed with a ſemilunar valve, to 
the blaod from flowing back. | . 4» Tran 

Mr. C. F. Wolf obſerves, in his paper in tt, 
aCtions of the Imp. Acad. of Scient. at 8 by wb | 
Orifice ere 
communicates with the right ſinus of the lem n 


l 
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| t Euſtachius ſeems to have been the 
oy _— * valve with which this orifice is fur- 
a 8 ook his time, Mr. Wolf ſays, anatomical wri- 
„e have Conſtantly ſpoken of this valve as being of a 
bers ſhape, but he aſſerts that its figure is oblong 
femilunar Mars chat it is a valve of its own kind, dif- 
| and 2's om any other to be met with in the human body. 
PIT 10 arteries and veins are alſo called car diacæ. | 
Tele ronary artery of the ſtomach riſes from the cœ- 
B 2 gn Grit to the left fide of that organ, a little be- 
pa bl ſuperior orifice, round which it throws branches, 
bond if 7 erg part of the ſtomach near it: and theſe 
bn x63 communicate with thoſe which run along the 
tim = the ſtomach to the pylorus; afterwards it runs 
* K . ht fide of the ſuperior orifice, along the ſmall 
=” 2 of the ſtomach, almoſt to the pylorus, where 
- Es with the arteria pylorica, and turning 
as 1s the ſmall lobe of the liver, it gives off ſome 
4g a en to it; then it advances under the ductus venoſus 
N 8 left lobe of the liver, in which it is loſt near the be- 
| cinning of the duct juſt named, having firſt given off ſome 
| fil branches to the neighbouring parts of the diaphragm 
— gy eee vein of the ſtomach, is ſometimes, © 
bench from the vena portæ ventralis, or from its princi- 
We pal branches. It ſometimes ſprings from the ſplenica. 
The coronaria ventriculi is fo called, becauſe it ſurrounds 
S the upper orifice thereof. It runs along the ſmall arch to 
| the pylorus, and gives out branches to the. ſides of the 


h. | 
* ORONARIUM LIGAMENTUM. See JECUR. 
CORONARIUS STOMACHICUS. The ramifica- 
SE ton of the nerves from the eighth pair near the upper 
W orifice of the ſtomach. bo 
W CORONE. So the acute proceſs of the lower jaw- 
bone is called. : 
CORONILLA, called alſo polygala. This plant ſome- 
W what reſembles the ſcorpion ſena. The pod is compoſed of 
many parts, joined, as it were, by a ſort of articulation, 
eech of which is turgid, with an oblong ſeed. Boerhaave 


kn 
bit w 


attributed to them. | 
WW CoRoNILLA INDICA. See INDICUM. 
= —— Montana. LESSER SCROPION SENA. See 

E EMERUS MINOR, 
| CORONOID. See PRocessUs. 

CORONOIDUS APOPHYSIS ULNZ. It is at the 
opper end of the ulnaz prominent, and a little pointed, 

reſembling a broad ſhort beak. It is received into the 
anterior cavity above the pulley, at the lower extremity of 
che os humeri, when the fore-arm is bent. 

Coxoxorpus APOPHYSIS MAXILLE. See MAXILLA 

3 INFERIOR : I 

CORONOPUS, from xopoyr, a carrion crow, and 
Tau, foct, the plant being ſaid to reſemble a crow's foot. 
[It is alſo called cornu cervinum, herba fella, flella terre, 
Plantago, BUCK'S HORN PLANTAIN. 

Its flowers and fruit are like thoſe of plantain, but its 
| leaves are deeply cut. Its root is long and ſlender; many 
of its leaves lie flat on the earth in a circular manner, 
W vhence the name /iella terre, or ſtar of the earth. The 

ares are downy, long, and narrow; the ſtalk is hoary ; 
© leeds are ſmall, and of a dark brown colour. It grows 
on ſandy places and heaths, and flowers in Juue. 

Its medical virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the other 
Flantains. Botaniſts enumerate five ſpecies. 

—— RUELL1I, See AMBROSIA CAMPESTRIS. 

- COROZONE CELIO. One of the ſpecies of /edum, 

d /edum canarinum foliis omnium maximis. 

CORPORA ALBICANTIA. See CEREBRUM. 
8 CAVERNOSA PENIs, called alſo nervea ſpongioſa. 
0 two bodies thus named, riſe by two diſtinct crura 
wm e lower part of the oſſa pubis; after which they 

"_ 0 5 2 are continued to the glans. They are ſeparated 
ny | * <ptum, diſpoſed like the teeth of a comb, ſo that 
vel | Wy fluid forced into one, diſtends the other. The two 


Aura are c . 
the lementum fulpe the ſymphyſis of the os pubis by 


Ful | Carti] 1 lulpenſorium, which proceeds from the 

on ter; 2 20d is diffuſed upon the ſheaths of the corpora 
15 | AD Towards the upper extremity of the corpora 
70 | place e, ſeveral white ligaments, which ſeem to be 


iſtendeq re to hinder the penis from being over much 
d. In the axis of each corpus cavernoſum, an 


Fay 


takes notice of eight ſpecies, but no medicinal virtues are 
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artery and a vein run, which enter near the union of the 
crura, and ramify throughout the ſpongy ſubſtance. 


CORPORA FIMBRIATA. A border on the edge of the 
fornix in the brain is thus named. 


— LOBOSA. See RENEs. 
OLIVARIA. Two eminences on the medulla 
oblongata are thus named. Winſlow calls them corpora 


varia, which Willis calls 


— PYRAMIDALIA; but theſe are two eminences, 
on the medulla oblongata near the corpora olivaria. The 
ſpermatic veſſels have this nane given them by ſome. 

STRIATA. Two prominences in the laterial ven- 
tricles of the brain. They got this name, becauſe by 
ſcraping them with a knife, we meet with a great number 
of white and aſh-coloured lines alternately diſpoſed, and 
which are only the tranſverſe ſection of the medullary 
and cortical laminæ mixed together. See CEREBRUM. 

CORPULENTIA. See OussrrAs and PuLYsARCIA, 

CORPUS CALLOSUM. If the falx is cut away 
from the criſta galli, and turned backwards, then the two 
lateral parts of the cerebrum are ſeparated, we ſee a lon- 
gitudinal portion of a white convex body, which is a mid- 


the interior ſinus of the falx, and allo a little towards each 
ſide it is parted from tlie maſs of the cerebrum, to which 
it is ſimply contiguous from one end of that ſinus to the 
other; ſo that at this place the edge of the inſide of this 
hemiſphere only lies on the corpus calloſum much in the 
ſame manner as the anterior and poſterior lobes lie on the 
dura mater. Both extremities of this medullary body ter- 
minate by a ſmall edge bent tranſverſely downwards. The 
ſurface of the corpus calloſum is covered by the pia mater; 
along the middle of its ſurface, from one end to the other, 
there 1s a kind of raphe, which hath on each fide a white 
cord. The corpus calloſum covers the two lateral ven- 
tricles. See CEREBRUM. 

GLANDULOSUM. See PROS TAT. 

MUCOSUM. See RETE MUCOSUM. 5 
'PAMPINIFORME. | Tha SPEMATIC CHORD. See 
\PYRAMIDALE. ) SPERMATICA CORDA, 

RETICULARE. See RETE MUCOSUM. 
SESAMOIDEUM. See COR. 

SPONGIOSUM URETHRZ. The ſpongy body 
of the urethra. It is of the ſame ſubſtance as the corpora 
cavernoſa, and ſurrounds the urethra.. That part which 
is next the proſtratæ is thick, but as it runs on it becomes 


n 


ſmaller, and at the extremity forms the gland. That end 


next the proſtatæ, becauſe of its bigneſs, is called the 
bulb of the urethra z the other end forms the glans upon 
the extremities of the corpora cavernoſa. 1 
— VARICOSUM. The SPERMATIC CHORD. See 
SPERMA TICA CORDA. | | | 
CORRAGO. BoRRAGE. 
CORE. The TEMPLES. 
CORRECTIO. CoxRECTION. This word, in phar- 
macy, ſignifies, firſt, that medicines, which operate vio- 
lently, are corrected by adding ſomething which checks 
their action. Secondly, when ſome addition leſſens the 
noxious quality of a medicine. Thirdly, when nauſeous 
medicines are made more palatable. 
CORRIGIOLA. According to Fuchſius, it is the ſame 
as POLYGONUM MAS. | 
CORROBORANTIA. CorRoBoRANTS, or ſtrength- 
ening medicines. Under this head are placed abſorbents, 
agglutinants, and aſtringents. Theſe give bulk and firm- 
neſs to the ſolids, which are rendered neceflary by the 
continual waſte which the actions of life occaſion. Ab ſorb- 
ents remove redundant moiſture, a/ringents contract the 
relaxed fibres, and agglutinants add ſubſtance, where a 
previous waſte renders a ſupply neceſlary. 
CORRODENTIA. CorRos1veEs, or corroding medi- 
cines, alſo called catheretica. They are thus divided : 
1ſt, The mild, ſuch as burnt alum, the aſhes of green 
wood, calomel, calx hydrargyri alba, and zincum 


vitriolatum purificatum. 2d, 'The ſtrong, as hydrargy- 


rus nitratus ruber, colcoth. vitr, troch. de minio vigonis. 


3d, The ſtrongeſt, as butyr. ant. lap. infern, hydrargyr. 
muriatus, aqua kali, & acidum vitriolicum. Corro/ves 


act by their acrimony, by which they deſtroy not only 


foreign ſubſtances adhering to animal bodies, but alſo 


the ſolids themſelves, provided they meet with any moi- 


ſture when applied to them; and particularly if ſo con- 


| fined upon the part, as to have their actions — </ 
| e 


dle portion of the medullary ſubſtance of the brain: under 
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the heat of the body. In the two firſt caſes they are 
called catharetics; in the laſt, potential cauſtics. See 
CAUSTICA. ; | 

CORROSIO, from corrodo, to eat away. CORROSION. 
It is the acting on bodies by means of proper menſtrua, 
ſo as to produce new combinations, and a change of their 
form, without converting them to fluids. This depends 
on the ſame principles as ſolution. The ſubjects are 
uſually metals; and the modes are either, firſt by im- 
merſing the body to be corroded, in ſome fluid menſtruum, 
and this is called corr -n by immerſion; or, ſecondly, by 
expoſing it to the action of ſome vapour, and this is called 
cementation. There are other kinds of corro/ion, as by 
ſprinkling the ſubje& with Tome proper fluid, rubbing it 
with ſome dry ſubſtance, &c. 

CORRUDA. RoCcKk-s$PARROW-GRASS. 

CORRUGATOR COITERII. Volcherus Coiter 
firſt took notice of this pair of muſcles. They are thus 
called from their uſe, or from con and rugo, to wrinkle. 
Douglas calls them frontales veriz others call them de- 
preſſores ſupercilii, or frontalis muſculus, & verus. They 
riſe from the root, or upper part of the noſe on each fide, 
and are inſerted tendinous into the ſkin of the eye-brows, 
and run obliquely upwards. They depreſs the eye-brows, 
and wrinkle the lower part of the forehead, hence called 
corrugatores ſupercilii. | 

CORSA. The TEMPLES. 

CORSOIDES, See AMIANTHUS LAPIS. 

CORTALON- In Myrepſus, it is the ſame as 
groundſel. ; | +1) 

CORTEX CARDINALIS DE LUGO. The cori. 

Peruv. was thus called, becauſe the cardinal Lugo had 
teſtimonials of above a thouſand cures performed by it in 
the year 1653. 8 

— CARYOPHYLLOIDES. See CASSIA CARYOPHIL- 
LATA. | 

— CULITLAVVAN, alſo called culilavan, culitlawan. 

It is a hot aromatic bark found in New Guinea, of 
ſimilar virtues to the cortex maſſory. See CAsSIA CARY0- 
PHYLLATA CORTEX. | 

— ELATERII, See 'THURIS. ae | 

— MAGELLANICUs. See WINTERANUS CORTEX. 

—— MASSORY. It is a warm aromatic bark, found 
in New Guinea. It is alexipharmic, carminative, and 
ſtomachic. The inhabitants powder, then mix it with 
water, to anoint their bodies with in cold wet weather. 
It is alſo uſed againſt pains and gripes. | 
PERUVIANUs. The PERUVIAN BARK; allo 
called cinchona, china china, kinkina, chinchina, cina 
eine, kina kina-kina, magnum deidonum, quinquina, quina- 
quina, holquahutlt, cortex patrum, cortex Peruanus, cortex 
cardinalis de Lugo, and the JESUIT BARK. The tree from 
whence it is acquired is called by ſome the ARBOR 
FEBRIFUGA PERUVIANA. The powder of this bark hath 
been ſold under various names, as pulvis comitiſſæ, pulv. 
patrum & Feſuitarum. BERLIN POWDER, &c. 


It is the bark of a tree which grows in Peru, according 


to the account given of it by Mr. Arrot, a ſurgeon, who 
lived a long time there. It is the cinchona officinalis, or 
cinchona p anicula brachiata, PERUVIAN JESUIT BARK- 
TREE. There are ſour ſorts of this bark, viz. the reddiſh, 
22 whitiſh, and the curling; the two ſirſt are the 
eſt, the curling is from young trees. Mr. Condamine 
ſays, that the tree is called . and is very diffe- 
rent from t he quinquina. 
Its vir tues were diſcovered by the Indians about the 
year 1500. 
by theſe tre es, which were torn up by an earthquake, and 
; Sling into the adjacent water, they rendered it bitter. 
An Indian, urged by his thirſt during a fever under 
which he laboured, drank of this water, becauſe no other 
could be had ; however, obſerving that he ſoon recovered, 
he related the caſe, and others were alſo cured. On this 
enquiry was made, and to the trees it was found that the 
water owed its virtue; then it was ſoon diſcovered, that 
the bark alone poſſeſſed the medicinal quality. In 1640, 
a Spaniſh ſoldier was quartered in an Indian's houſe, and 
being ſeized with an ague, his landlord, moved with 
compaſſion, told him of a cure, and with the ſame he 
cured his com panions. At length the vice-queen, wife 
of the count de Cinchon, then vice-roy of Peru, was 
ſeized with an i ntermitting fever; this Loldier cured her 
alſo; hence tke name Cinchona and Comitiſſe. After | 
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| his knowledge of its qualities increaſes, finds he can fil 


the ſtate of the ſtomach is readily communicated to the 


A lake near a town in Peru was ſurrounded 


| OC: C 1 4 
„ 


this, father de Lugo brought a parcel of it to Ron. 
and from him alſo it received the name of name of 1 
card. de Lugo. From Rome it was ſpread into Fry ; 
and e! and at length became general. By 3 
eminence it is called the BARK. | N 

This bark is brought in pieces of different ſiz 
rolled up in ſhort thick quills, and others flat; the gy; 0 
is browniſh, and generally hath a whitiſh moſs f. 1 1 
upon it; the inſide is of a yellowiſh, reddiſh, or gy 
iron colour. The beſt fort is bitter, reſinous, break 
cloſe and ſmooth; is friable betwixt the teeth, Pulveriz 
eaſily z when powdered, is of a cinnamon colour, but k 
ther paler; and, according to the opinion of ſome, 25 te 
ſureſt teſt of its goodneſs, it hath a muſty kind of ſme; 
and at the ſame time ſo much of the aromatic, a3 not 1 
be diſagreeable. The inferior kinds, when broken, , 
pear Woody, and in chewing ſeparate into fibres, Thi 
which is called female bark, is redder in the inſide, 
alſd thicker, and on the outſide more white and ſm 
is weaker to the ſmell and taſte than the above, an 
medical virtue, greatly inferior. 2 

The variety of diſorders in which the bar} can be uf 
to advantage may ſeem to entitle it almoſt to the chang. 
ter of an univerſal medicine; in many diſeaſes it is a f. 


vereign remedy; and every practitioner, in proportion x 


es, ſome 


it 
00th, 
d, in 


employ it in a larger extent of caſes. It is certainly a hit 
ter, and aſtringent, and has ſome degree of aromati 
conjoined; but it is upon the two former qualities it 
power altogether depends as a tonic. With regard 
the ſtomach it is indiſputable, and it is well known that 


reſt of the ſyſtem: hence it may be diſcovered, where 
this medicine is likely to be attended with advantage it 
its application, and where it may be hurtful. In all di 
orders where the bark is uſeful, other medicines of the 
aſtringent, or bitter kinds, or combinations of them, hare 


alſo been of ſervice, though not equally with the bah 


if it is given in ſubſtance ; its virtue reſides in the while 
of its parts mixt together, none anſwering ſo well, i 
ſeparated. | 

Dr. Cullen ſays that the Peruvian bark belongs to tie 
claſs of bitters, and along with its bitterneſs has an aro 


matic acrimony, depending on an eſſential oil preſent; 


with this it has a ſtypticity and aſtringency, which ſome 
have thought proper to deny it, but which is ſulfcienty 
evident when, by diſtillation or ſolution, part of the othet 
qualities are extracted ; all the common qualities of bitters 
are aſcribed to the bart. It has the ſame effects in the 
ſtomach, and inteſtines. In a large quantity, he has ſeen 
it purge, and habitual coſtiveneſs cured by it, which hs 
proceeded from the weakneſs in the alimentary — 
giving doſes of 3 i. for ſeveral days together, wii 
ſeemed to work a conſiderable change in the ſyltem- 
Carried into the blood little notice has 
diuretic or diaphoretic powers of the bark. It is ſuppoſed 
to ſtrengthen the whole ſyſtem ; and, indeed, we 
conclude that its virtues chiefly reſide in its tonic power: 
Some are intimidated from the uſe of the bart, though 
manifeſtly indicated, becauſe of their apprehenſions of 1t 
aſtringency : for example, in aſthmas it is forbid, _ 
an ague requires it; but it is ſafe in all diforders x F 
there is a fair remiſſion of the fever, and the pain d 
may attend it. The truth is, the bark is not ver) 5 
gent, the prejudices on that account hath very little A 
dation. It is ſafely given juſt before the acceſſion of 
cold fit in agues, and in general if the pulſe of _ a 
does not exceed ſeventy ſtrokes in a minute, it 15 ſa 4 
uſeful. So far from cauſing obſtructions, it, in mn } 
ſtances, reſolves thoſe already formed; in many 8", | 
lar tumors, in ſcrophulous diſeaſes, and vencre®, pi 


. . . . * al 
moſes, &c. this medicine is a powerful remedy; it f. 
the quant! 


deliveth 
al flux e 


* * * 1 E does 
interrupting them; in the confluent ſmall-pox its uk 0 


not leſſen the ſpitting: whence it does not ſeem pit q 
that the bark is ſo powerful an aftringent a © hene 
either any natural or critical diſcharge 3 fo that 18 
other accounts it is indicated, its adminiſtration "aſe i 
If ever injury was derived from its uſe in 2 


Yar . not 
which it is adapted to relieve, a too late, au © 


en taken of tht | 


d with | 
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aminiſtration, muſt be blamed; from 
can endanger. | 
e it was firſt and principally celebrated, 
er it maintains its reputation. In every 
aa of fever except the inflammatory, or in their in- 
tory ſtage, it is extremely uſeful: in the ardent, 
ee 3 they intermit, it effects a cure; in the 
= kind its uſe is earlier, and its effects as ſalutary. 
. E all diſorders which appear in the form of inter- 
. jeld to its power. 

= Ro — 5 is a diſcovery of later date; but 
W. this reſpect its credit is eſtabliſhed. It, by increaſing 
> craſſamentum of the blood and its adheſion, thus re- 
sa putrid ſtate and diſpoſition in our bodies. 
Abſceſſes and ulcers that diſcharge a ſanies inſtead of 
os, arc ſoon reduced to a healing ſtate on taking the 
7 the ſanious and bloody matter in variolous puſtules 
on change their appearance on its uſe, and only need 
W. with-held, if the difficulty of breathing ſhould be in- 
W.cafed by it. The glandular tumors are reſolved by it, 
un inflammatory ones it promotes a laudable ſuppu- 
L F bio ſymptoms that attend a ſtrumous habit yield to 
Wh. efficacy of the bark, except when the bones are af- 
ed; and pain attends tumors of this kind, from their 
eng ſtuated contiguous to tendons and membranes, . it 
een increaſes the uneaſineſs. g 
nn almoſt every caſe from a lax fibre, the bark is of ſer- 
eee, either as a principal or an auxiliary remedy... 
n nervous aſthmas, joined with fetids; the bark is 
3 catly advantageous after expeCtoration hath removed all 
eulon in the lungs; and in humoral aſthmas, if there 
( ſediment in the urine, a moiſt ſkin, and a weak pulſe, 

ö is both uſeful and ſafe. : . 

m many inſtances the external application of the hort 
wers in 4 good degree its internal uſe. In the Lond. 
led. Ob. and Inq. vol. ii. are inſtances of cures effected 
WS quilting it in waiſtcoats which were worn next the 


its aſtrin- 


ary 
Is a ſebrifug 


# ; nd in this chara 
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nin, it ſhould be noticed, that as a judiciotis uſe of 


Wis medicine is of extenſive benefit, ſo an improper one 
Way be productive of as ill effects; for, although it is a 
Webrifuge, its uſe in ardent fevers is during their inter- 


Wuired, as to increaſe their firmneſs is its primary effect; 
Wonſequently in all diſeaſes ariſing from or attended with 
ee fibres, the bark is obviouſly improper: Though the 
eis a powerful antiſeptic, yet in thoſe, gangrenes that 
re attended with a fulneſs of the pulſe from a ſanguine 
llethora, it ſhould not be admitted; it excellency is in 
e mortifications where the blood is poor, and that 
pke their riſe from this poverty: 
| In all caſes where the bark is 
be doſes ſhould be as large and their repetition as fre- 
Juent as the ſtomach will eaſily admit; in moſt caſes its 
ey will be improved b 
W's habits, purging with 


Plain 


kr and warm dia 
uctions ate fufp 


* aum will be a proper adjunct. 1 | 

ts | Various are the preparations of the bark; but when 
he | ach will bear it, the powder, if very fine, is the 
4 P zpreeable and the moſt uſeful ; in caſe of averſion 
0 © powder, the next beſt preparation is the infuſion 
: cold water, prepared as follows: | 


Ixrvsron F the BARE. 


Take one ou 


Wilton only; when the fibres are tenſe its uſe is not re- 


depended on for the eure, 


ſome ſuitable auxillary, as in 

calomel, rhubarb, or jalap, 
ould precede its uſe ; in bilious, aid when heat is com- 
pained of, nitre ſhould be joined with it; in lax habits 
ch thin and poor blood, aromatics and chalybeats, bit- 
phoretics, greatly aſſiſt it; and if ob- 
ected in the abdominal viſcera, the kali 
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liquor turbid, and at length falls to the bottom: but 
when macerated in cold water, the medicinal parts are 
gradually ſeparated and extracted together, and are re- 
tained by the water in a ſtate of perfect ſolution. For 
weak ſtomachs no preparation excels this. 
Dr. Saunders relates the following experiment, in his 
obſervations on the ſuperior efficacy of the red Peruvian 
bark. A decoction of both red and common Peruvian 
bark was prepared by taking an ounce of each, and boil- 
ing them in a pint and half of water, to one pint; the 
former had greatly the ſuperiority in ſtrength and power. 
A pint of freſh water was added to each decoction; the 
boiling ſtill continued till that quantity was evaporated. 
The decoction of the common Peruvian bark ſeemed 
gradually to loſe its ſenfible qualities, while that of the 
red bark. {till retained its own. The ſame quantity. of 
water was added as before to each, and the decodtion 
repeated until a gallon of water was exhauſted ; at the 
expiration of which time, the common Peruvian bark 
was rendered almoſt taſteleſs z the red bark ſtill retaining 
nearly its former ſenſible qualities; This experiment 
porch that the common praCtice of boiling the bark is 
urtful to its powers. „ | 
Next to this infuſion in water, an infuſion of Rheniſh 
wine may be preferred; and the next to it, a tincture 
drawn with good French brandy, In ſcrophula, the ſhell 
lime-water is a good menſtruum for the bark; and in caſes 
where relaxation ſimply demands the uſe of the bark, the 
lime-water made with ſtone-lime ſhould be preferred. 
The diſguſtful taſte of the bark is covered by liquorice, 
or oringe-peel, or a ſmall quantity of Winter's bark. 
The College of London directs two extracts, and two 
tinctures from the bark: 8 


Extractum Corticis Peruviani: EXTRACT of PERUVIAN 
BARE. 

Take of Peruvian bark coarſely powered, one pound; 
diſtilled water, twelve pints ; boil for an hour or two, and 
pour off the liquor, which while h6t will be red and pel- 
lucid ; but as ſoon as it grows cold it becomes yellow 
and turbid ; boil the bark again in the ſame quantity of 
water as before, repeating theſe boilings till the liquor 
remains tranſparent when cold : then evaporate all theſe 
deeoctions, ſtrained and mixed together, to a proper con- 
ſiſtence- Ph: Lond. 1788. 3 
This extract is to be prepared under. a double forni; 
ofle of the conſiſtence of a pill; the other hard enough 
to be reduced to powder. „ 
The extract is not ſo ſtrong of the bark as is imagined; 
beſides, it is hardly poſlible to make it without ſome de- 
gree of empyreuma, and the advantage of its form no 
way compentates for the expence and trouble in prepar- 
ing it. Ten grains of the hard extract are comhputed to 
be equal to half a dram of the bark in powder. 


Extrafum Corticis Peruviani, cum Ręſinti. EXTRACT of 
| PERUVIAN BARK with RESIN. | 
Take of Peruvian bark coarſely powdered,' one pound; 
rectified fpirit of wine, four pints; digeſt for four days, 
and thert pour off the tincture; boil the reſiduum in ten 
pints of diſtilled water, to two; then ſtrain the tincture 
and decoction ſeparately; evaporating the water from 
the decoction, and diſtilling off the ſpirit from the tinc- 
ture, until each begins to be thickened; laſtly, mix the re- 
ſinous with the aqueous extract, and make the maſs, fit 
for forming into pills. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
Tinctura Corticis Peruviani. TI HcTURE of PERUVIAN 
| BARE. | 
Take of the Perivian bark, four ounces # of proof ſpirit 


L ounce of bark in fine powder, and twelye of wine, a quart ; digeſt with a gentle heat for eight 
i 5g of ſoft water; add the water, by a little at a time, days, and ſtrain. Pharm. Lond. 1788. | 
n Ne = 11g to triturate it for about ten minutes in a mar-] This is an agreeable preparation, but as it is too heat- 
— . wk then let them ſtand together, without ſub- ing if a large doſe is given, it would be better to add 
1 | * * 85 . any heat for three- quarters of an hour, twice the quantity of bark to this quantity of ſpirit, 
ie ſion is increa be elegancy and ſtrength of this prepara- | and then the bark would be given more plentifully in each 
in Ap . 5 addition of a ſmall e of doſe of tincture. 
1 Ol 4 parcd, is as ſtrong: og? ebe 2 N 1 Tinftura Corticis Peruviani compeſita. ComProunD 
1 l ny be taken in doſes of tro and three ounces. . Tieres of BAK. 
He rated bos; the reſinous matter of the bark is haſtily ſe-| Take of Peruvian bark in powder, two ounces; exte- 
ary ater, he the heat, but is not properly diſſolved by the | rior peel of Seville oranges, one ounce and an half; Vir- 
4 ace in Cooling it begins to ſeparate, renders the | ginian ſnake- root bruiſed, * drams; ſaffron, _ 2 — 

| | 4 B en 
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cochineal powdered, two ſcruples; proof ſpirit of wine, 
twenty ounces; digeſt for fourteen days, and ſtrain. 
This was the tinctura corticis Huxhami, and is certainly 
a good tonic and cordial. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
In the year 1782, Dr. Saunders, phyſician to Guy's 
hoſpital, publiſhed his Obſervations on the Superior Effi- 
cacy of the Red Peruvian Bark. This publication may 
be referred to, as not only the firſt on this ſubject, but 
alſo containing many other important hints reſpeCting the 
ractice of medicine. The following few extracts are 
— ſubjoined. 
The red Peruvian bark is in much larger and thicker 
pieces than the common Peruvian bark. It evidently 
conſiſts of three different layers. The external is thin, 
rugged, and frequently covered with a moſly ſubſtance, 


and of a reddiſh brown colour; the middle is thicker, 


more compact, and of a darker colour : in this appears 
chiefly to reſide its reſinous part, being extremely brittle, 
and evidently containing a larger quantity of inflammable 
matter than any other kind of bark. The innermoſt hath 
a more woody and fibrous appearance, of a brighter red 
than the former. The entire piece breaks in that brit- 
tle manner deſcribed by writers on the materia me- 
dica, as a proof of the ſuperior excellence of the bark. 
In reducing it to powder, the middle layer, which ſeems 
to contain the greateſt proportion of reſin, will not give 
way to the peſtle ſo eaſily as the other layers; this ſhould 
be particularly attended to when it is uſed in fine powder. 
Its flavour is chiefly diſcoverable, either in powder or ſo- 
lution, 1s evidently more aromatic, and has a greater de- 
gree of bitterneſs than the common bark. BED 

It is highly probable, that it is the bark of older trees 
than that which is called quill bark; that it is from the 
trunks and larger branches of them; and that a more 


particular care may be taken in collecting and drying it; | 


whence its ſuperior qualities. 
The taſte and flavour of the red bark is more difficultly 


evolved, and is therefore at firſt not ſo obvious, from the | 


cloſeneſs of its texture, and from the reſinous coat being 
ſo well defended, and incloſed between other two layers. 
It is evidently heavier than any other kind of bark, and 
ſeems to have been prepared and dried with greater atten- 
tion, its original appearance and form being better pre- 
ſerved. | 

'The red bark is ſo much warmer than the other, that 
it would ſeem to anſwer all the purpoſes derived from the 
union of cordials, aromatics, ſerpentaria, and the like, 
ſo much recommended in the obſtinate quartan intermit- 

tents of elderly people. 
y the teſtimony of many practitioners it appears, that 
intermitting fevers are more ſpeedily and effectually cured, 
either by infuſion, decoCtion, or powder of the red bart, 
than by thoſe of the common bark; and this alſo by leſſer 
quantities of doſes of the former than of the latter. Dr. 


Saunders ſays, that from the numerous trials he hath 


made with it, in intermitting fevers, and other diſeaſes, 
he is diſpoſed to conclude that it need be employed only 
8 * the quantity we generally recommend of the other 
ark. 1 | | 

The infuſion, decoction; and tincture, made with red 
bark, are conſiderably ſtronger than thoſe from the ſame 
quantity of common bark; and it is ſaid to have afforded 
more than twice the quantity of extract than is obtained 
from the ſame portion of common bark. 

In an infuſion of the red bark, the ſpirit of vitriol loſt 
its acidity more perfectly than in an infuſion of the bark 
before in uſe. A decoCtion of the red bark keeps per- 


feCtly good, during more than a month in the ſummer ! 


ſeaſon ; whilſt that of the common bark is ſenſibly chang- 
ed in a few days. In the decoction of the red bark, the 
powder which is ſeparated during the cooling of it, re- 
mains intimately diffuſed through the liquor, ſo that it 
continues loaded and turbid whilſt at reſt : in the decoc- 
tion of the common bark, it ſeparates, and eaſily ſubſides 
to the bottom. | 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
Percival's Eſſays Med. and Exp. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
Cor TEX WINTERANUS SPURI1UsS. See CANELLA ALBA. 
CORTICALIS SUBSTANTIA. The cortical ſub- 
tance of the brain. „ | 
CORTUSA. See SANICULA, 
CORU CANARICA, Luſitanis Malabarica herba. 
It is a dwarf tree, reſembling that of the quince. The 


E 


bark of the tree, if wounded, diſtils a co 


juice, which is much uſed in Malabar againſt \ 738 by 


Raii Hiſt. | 
CORUSCUS. See AvURICULA Mols. | 
COR YCOMACHCA. A ſmall ball made of f 
CORYEUS, . J and ſtuffed with bran, c f., 

or other materials; it was ſuſpended by a ſtring 10 

the height of the navel of the perſon who uſed it. Wh. 

people were too fat they took it in both hands and made 
it from them, and receding as it returned, they received 
it into their hands, and ſo continued the exerciſe. Ges 

OPHARISTICA, | 
CORYLUS. See AVELLANA. 

CORYMBAS, or CoRyMBE., The 1vy.Txxx, 
CORYMBUS. A cluſter of flowers or fruit ſtandin 
on pedicles, which are ſo diſpoſed as to form 1 ſpher 

The ivy is of this ſort. | 
CORYPHE. wopupy. The vERTEx. 
CORYZA. Celſus tranſlates this by graveds, Cg. 

lius Aurclianus by catarrbus. Hippocrates compreheny 

the catarrh in the word coryza. It is ſuch a mucous ; 
tillation from the noſe as happens by a cold. Dr. Cul 
utes it as ſynonymous with catarrh. 

CATARRHALIS. ( 


—— PHLEGMATORRHAGTA, > "er from coll 
ies. See CATARREL,, 
COSCULIA: The grains of kermes. 
COSMET. AN TrIMON V. 
COSMETORGES. A word invented by Dolæus y 
expreſs the ſenſitive ſoul. 
COSMIANAS ANTIDOTUS. The name of an . 
tidote in Marcellus Empiricus. 
COSMOS. In Hippocrates it is the order and {erin 
of critical days. „ 
COSSI. Worms that breed among planks, ſee Ass 
LI; allo tubercles in the face. See VARVs. 
COSSIUS. A ſpecies of teredo. | 
COSSUM. A malignant ulcer of the noſe, mentioned 
by Paracelſus. | 
COSSUS. See TEREPDO. 
COSTA PULMONARIA. 
| HERBA. 


) Hawk-wEED. Xt 
HIERACHICUM All 


NUM. 
COSTA. The RIBS. In AnaTomr, the «fe (8 
if they were cuſtodes or guards, Littleton ſays, from caſh 
on account of their firmneſs to the heart and lungs) at 
generally twelve on each ſide, though ſometimes there 
are but eleven, at others thirteen are found: their ett: 
mities next the vertebræ are rounder and ſtronger that 
thoſe which join the ſternum z the upper edges are mor 
round than the lower, which are depreſſed internally for | 
lodging the intercoſtal veſſels and nerves; this channel 
is not, obſervable at either extremity, which is 2 pu 
direction to perform the operation for the empyem fe. 
ther towards the ſides of the thorax than at either ext 
mity. | | 
he ribs are articulated at each extremity, of which 
the poſterior is doubly joined to the vertebrz; for 5 
head is received into the cavities of the two bodies of 
vertebræ by ginglymi, and the larger tubercle is Artich 
lated to the tranverſe proceſs of the inferior vertebra 
arthrodia, by which means they are properly 8 
againſt luxations. | 45 
They are divided into true and falſe ; the true 
ſeven ſuperior, whoſe cartilages are joined to = 15 
num; theſe is include the heart, lungs, &c. . 5 
are five inferior, whoſe cartilages are not joines * * 
ſternum; unto all theſe the diaphragm is connecte * 
within them the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, &c. ale 
tained. Y | "Qed 
The cartilages of the falſe ribs are only conn 
one another by a membrane which covers them; 1165 
laſt are joined to the vertebræ by a round "_ Ke $ 
cartilaginous extremities are loſt in the inter < a 
muſcles, by both which circumſtances they bec 
moveable than the other 7105. ; wards 
The upper rib, contrary to the reſt, is flat 8 * 
downwards, that it may not incommode the cke 
to leave room for the ſubclavian veſſels oj 4 FR the 
The anterior extremity of each 7/5 15 107”, 
Poſterior z therefore, when elevated, backu ade . 
thorax will be increaſed in its diameter bac. ige l. 


jor 110 
forwards, and the middle part of the ſupenot hore 


COT 


26 the noſterior part; thus, when elevated, the 
A wee co 1 kl be laterally increaſed. 

4d ge „is are but little uſed in fleep, reſpiration being 
cn carried on by the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles. 
= t Baer =, in Bor ANY, the nerves and leaves, or the 
bons re ſtrings N "261 _ acroſs or lengthways 

1 m are called their r:bs. 

1 6008 T4118 NERVAE. See Dogs AL ES. | 

= co0Sſ0-HYOIDZUS. See CoRaco-HyoID us. 
COSTUS, Cosrus ARaABicus Linnz1, alſo called 

coſtus Indicus, 8 Orientalis, inpingucdo por ci, 

= -,./,z, SWEET and BITTER COSTUS. 

Y 472 root which is brought from the Eaſt Indies; it 
dont the ſize of a finger, of a pale greyiſh colour out- 
| wardly, and yellow within. : In. Arabia, a bitter and 2 

| (ect tort were formerly diſtinguiſhed ; but now there is 
but one ſort known, and is rarely to be met with. _ 

The root of co/tus is recommended as being ſtomachic, 

W diaphoretic, and diuretic ; it impregnates the urine with a 
Violet ſmell. On evaporating a decoction of this root, 
almoſt all its ſmell is diſſipated; but a bitter extract is 
| obtained nearly to two thirds of the root. The ſpiritu- 
W ous extract 18 ＋ ſmall in quantity. Raii Hiſt. Lewis's 

8 Med. See ZE DOARIA. | 
I 2 Cox ricosus. See CANELLA ALBA. | 
— HELENI FACE OFFICINARUM. SWEET and BIr- 
Ws TER COSTUS. 

1 goats: HoRTORUM. See BALSAMITA MAS. 

—— HoRTORUM MINOR. See AGERATUM, 

—— NIGRA. See CIN ARA. | 
= COSTYLE. The ſocket of the hip-bone. 
= COTLARONIUM. A word coined by Paracelſus. It 
| implies a liquor into ws all bodies, and even their ele- 
ments, may be diſſolved. | | 

COTHON. In Galen it ſignifies a veſſel in which to 
burn cadmia. | 
| COTINUS. Among the ancients it ſignified the word 
ale. tree; but amongſt the modern it is the Venetian or 

WE RED SUMACH. | 
| COTIS. According to ſome it is the back part of the 
head, but others ſay it is the hollow of the neck. 

COTONASTER. A name for the cratægus folio ob- 
longo ſerrato utrinque virente. See alſo SoR Bus. 
TONEA. The QUINCE. See CyYyDoNIa 
COTONEASTER. A ſpecies of meſpilus. See 
9 5 ſubrotundo, &c. 

M. See BouBAx. 

COTTI VINI. A name of ſome thick and luſcious Ita- 
lan wines, made ſo by boiling the muſt of the poorer ſorts. 
| COTTYPHUS. The merula or cook-FIsn. 
| COTULA. See CoTyLE. It is alſo a plant whoſe 

leaves reſemble thoſe of camomile. Boerhaave mentions 
ſu ſpecies 3 but they are not of any repute in medicine ; 
Wn 2g 1 us ſo named, as well as a twelve ounce 

mealure. See CYATHUS. | | 
Fron LUTEO RADIATO. See BUPHTHALMUM, 
eta folio=& verum. 


T Fogripa, called alſo chamemelum fetidum, cy- 


ee, cynobotane ; MAY-WEED or STINKING CAM0- 
cl uk. It is the anthemis cotula, Linn. | 

gh = COTYLA. See CoryLs. | 15 
i 


*TYLA, is any deep cavity in a bone, in which any 
* 57 one is articulated ; but it is generally uſed to ex- 
4 — Fr che cavity which receives the head of the thigh- 


Ws It alſo ſignifies a deep ſinus ſurrounded with 
aye lips, 


tooth 


| or any cavity like the glene, but deeper. | 
* 1 on [ VIE, Cotyla, or Cotula. Aman the ancients 
A | "3 2 drinking cup, or any thing which had a cavity, 


ps hollow of the hand. Among the Greeks it was a 
Men re 2ndis the ſame as the hemina of the Romans, 


al 4 8 nine or ten ounces. 

ww | hes OL DONES, CoTYLEDpoNs. Certain glandular 
| i ae 5 to the chorion of ſome animals, are called 
* any p ut no ſuch ſubſtances are obſerved in the 

, E 7, 0 orion: they are alſo called acetabula. 

4g a Of the e L is the part wherein the nutritious Juices 

5 u it a6 pau are prepared, In ſome plants there is 

f come = *don, but in moſt there are two, which be- 

1." de a Wonocoty! IN leaves; hence the diſtinction between 
11 | dadus and diocotyledonous plants. 

45 200 e, Dm, alſo called umbilicus veneris, cotyledon 

idg Yor, "WORT, NAVEL-WORT, and WALL PENNY- 
be | ; | 
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Its whole appearance reſembles houſe- leck; the root 
thick, knotted, and hath many ſmall fibres ſpringing from 
it. It grows on old ſtone walls and buildings, and flowers 
in May. The leaves are cooling, aſtringent and diuretic 
but are not much uſed. Botaniſts enumerate eleven ſpe- 
cies, nine of which are called African navel-worts. Rail 
Hiſt. It is a name of a ſpecies of ſaxifrage. 
CoTYLEDON MARINA. See AN DROSACE. 
—— FALusTRIS. MARSH PENNY-WORT. 
— STELLATrA. A ſpecies of HOUSE-LEEK. 
COTYLEDUM; aLTERUM: See CRASSULA. 
COUM, i. e. Colchicum, Chionenſe floribus pitillariæ 
inſtar teſſellatis foliis undulatis. 
COUP DE SOLIEL. See Icrus s0Larts. 
COURADI. See PAIANEL1. 
COURAP. The modern name for a diſtemper very 
common in Java and other parts of the Fatt Indies. It 
is a ſort of herpes or itch on the arm-pits, groins, breaſt, 
and face; the itching is almoſt perpetual, and the ſcratch- 
ing is followed by great pain, and a diſcharge of matter; 


to be ſeparated without tearing off the cruſt. Courap is a 
general name for any ſort of itch, but this diſtemper is 


thus called by way of eminence. It is fo contagious that 


few eſcape it. For the cure, gentle and repeated purging 
is uſed, and externally the ſublimate in a ſmall quantity 
is a good topic. See Bontius de Med. Ind, 
COURBARIL. The American name of the tree 
which produces GUM ANIME. This tree is called cocufta 
the LOCUST-TREE. Alſo animifera arbor Bran/iliana ; 


diphylos; ictaiba; COURBARIL, It grows in many parts 
of the Weſt-Indies. 


CoURBARIL. REZIN. See ANIME. 


in the Eaſt Indies; its juice and the kernels of its fruit 
are aſtringent. Ran Hiſt. | 

COUROS. 80 Hippocrates. called the child in the 
womb when perfected there. See CoNcEPTI0O. 

_ COUROUNE EFFLEUREE. See ANANTHOCYCLUS, 

COUROY-MOELLI. A ſhrub growing in ſandy 
places in the Eaſt Indies: the bark and root boiled in 
milk are eſteemed as an antidote againſt the poiſon of ſer- 
pents. Rai Hiſt. | 

COUSCOUS. The African name of a ſort of paſte 
made of the flour of millet, into which ſome fleſh is in- 
fuſed, and when eaten, a ſmall quantity of Ja“ is alſo 
put. It is much uſed as food about the river Senegal. 
 COUTTON. A tree which grows in Candia: it re- 
ſembles the walnut-tree. Bauhine calls it arbor vinifera 
couton juglandi ſimilis. When this tree is wounded, an 
agreeable liquor flows out, which reſembles Orleans wine. 

COVALAM, called alſo cucurbitifera trifolia, &c. beli, 
ſeu /erifole Bengalenſium, capotes, cydonia exotica. 

It is a tall tree, growing in Malabar and in the iſland 
of Ceylon: its fruit is ſhaped like an apple, the outer rind 
is thin and green, under it is a woody one, incloſing a 
viſcid yellowiſh moiſt ſubſtance, of a ſweetiſh acid taſte, 
in which are long, flat, white ſeeds it is turgid, with a 
gummy pellucid juice. 'This fruit is aſtringent whillt it 
is unripe, but when ripe of a delicious taſte. The bark 
of the tree ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and relieves in hy- 
pochondriac languors. Rai Hiſt. 7 


. COUVRE CHEF, Lt GRAND. J See Ricz DE- 


— — CHEF, EN "TRIANGLE. LIGATIO. 
COWPERI GLanouL#. Before the hymen we ob- 
ſerve an orifice on each fide from Cowper's glands, which 
lie upon each ſide of-the perineum, and ſerve the ſame 
uſe as in the male. me | 
COXA. . See FemuR. 
COX DOLORES: See SCIATICA. 5 
COX OSSA. See Oss A IN NOMINx ATA: ſome call 
the iſchium thus. | | 


minata by the name coxend:x. 
COY UTENA LUZONIS. See FAGURA MAJOR. 
COZTIECZOCOTL. The fruit of a ſpecies of ma- 
caxocothfera. _ 72 
CRABRO. The HoRNET. It is alſo called tenthredo. 
CRAB YAWS. A name in Jamaica for a kind of 
ulcer on the ſoles of the feet, with hard callous lips, ſo 
hard that it is difficult to cut them. The ungt. hydrar- 


gyri fortior is their cure. ' CRADE. 


which makes the linen {tick ſo faſt to the ſkin as not eaſily 


Braſelienis arbor ſiliguoſa; cancamum Grecorum ; curatia 


COURONDL. It is a tall evergreen tree which grows 


COXENDIX. See Ischluu: ſome call the oſſa inno- 


C RA 


CRADE. In Hippocrates it is the branch of a -fig- 
tree. | 

CR/AECA MAJOR. See Vicia. 1 

CRAPALE. Galen ſays it is a diſorder of the head 
produced by exceſſive drinking of wine; called alſo CRA- 
EA. 

CRAMBE. A CABBAGE} but botaniſts diſtinguiſh it 
| therefrom. Boerhaave ſays its ſeed- veſſels are unicapſu- 
tar, divided into tzvyo parts, and contain an oblong ſeed. 
The ſpecies are, the braſſica maritima, and the crambe 
Orientalis dentis leonis folio erucaginis facie. 

CRAMRE MARITIMA. See BRASSICA SYLVESTRIS. 


CRAMBEION. Erotian ſays it is an old Sicilian word 


for hemlock; but in Hippocrates it ſignifies a decoCtion 
of cabbage. | 

CRAMPUS. 80 Helmont calls the RAMP. This 
complaint is often very troubleſome; it is not uſually 
dangerous, though inſtances have occurred, in which, 
paſſing from the limbs to the bowels, the patient hath 
with difficulty recovered. It ſeems to be a kind of con- 
vulſion; it occaſions a ſudden, painful rigidity of the 
muſcles affected, but it ſoon goes off: it principally af- 
fects the limbs or neck. | ; 

In the Med. Muſ. vol. ili. is an inſtance of a cure ef- 
fected by drinking a glaſs of tar-water every night and 
morning. For preſent relief, the readieſt cure is to take 
hold of a roll of brimſtone, which preſently breaks, and 
thus the patient is eaſed. But this diſeaſe, is either idio- 
pathic, or ſymptomatic. When of the former claſs it 
affects the legs, thighs, or other parts ſuddenly, whilſt 
ſwimming in cold water, or whilſt the tibiz are expoſed to 
the cold night air, or when the muſcles are uneaſily ſitu- 
ated; the digaſtric muſcles are ſubject to this complaint; 
whilſt the neck naked is expoſed to the cold air, the pain 
is intolerable, but in a minute or two abates ſpontane- 
ouſly, particularly if warmth with friction is applied to 
VTV 
Ihe ſympathtic cramp, is that which affects the lower 
extremities, particularly in the cholera morbus, with 
ſtrong diſtention and excruciating pain of the calves of 


the legs; from whence the afflicted moving their legs 


cry out j and as often as a vomiting ſupervenes, they are 
In great torture. The beſt aſſiſtance, after a vomit has 
been premiſed of chicken water, twenty drops of liquid 
laudanum ſhould be adminiſtered. If the breaſt ſhould be 
affected with this ſpaſm, a fugitive pleurodyne ariſes, 
but violent with a fear of ſuffocation ; if the throat, a 
ſpaſmodic angina. 
| CRANEIA. The CORNELEAN CHERRY-TREE. 
CRANGON, alſo called /quilla crangon, and the 
PRAWN. It is a ſea ſhell-fiſh of good nouriſhment. 
CRANIUM. The sKULL. It is that part of the 
head which is covered with hair; befides the os frontis, 
it conſiſts of the two parietalia, the two temporal, the oc- 
ciput, the os ethmoides, and os ſphenoides. See CArur. 
As to its medicinal virtues they differ not from thoſe of 
other bones. 1 | 
CRANTERES. See SAPIENTIZ DENTES. . 
CRAPULA. See CReAPALE. It is alſo a svRFErrt. 
A diſorder from ſomething taken into the ſtomach, and 
occaſioning a ſickneſs, or at leaſt a loathing of that to 
which the diſorder was owing; though ſometimes it ſig- 
nifies a plethora, from indolence, and fall but improper 
feeding, in which cafe perſpiration is defective, and 
eruptions form themſelves in the ſkin 5 but this is only an 
allowed impropriety; properly it is cholera accidentalis. 
See CHOLERA MoRBUS. 


A ſurfeit from animal food, as muſcles, putrid fleſh, | 


&c. is beſt remedied by the uſe of vegetable acids, which 
may be taken diluted with water, a vomit being premiſed, 
ms this, even though a vomiting. and purging both at- 
tend. | 


When an exceſs of feeding is the eauſe, the prime N 


viæ being evacuated, and the nature of the plethora at- 
tended to, that the load may be properly evacuated, the 
indication of cure will be, to recover the perſpiratory 
diſcharge, conſiftent with which diuretics ma 
but the increaſe of any other evacuation would 
with the principal deſign. | | 


CRASIS, from x«<paywu, to mix. The temper of the | 


blood peculiar to every conſtitution. 
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| milk, or expreſſed water of barley. 


uſed, | 
interfere | 


hangs down in the form of a thin oblong membr 
Aretæus de Cauſis & Signis Acut. lib. i. cap. 8. 
CRASSA AR TERIA. See AORTA. 
— MENINX. Sce DURA MATER. 
—— INTESTINA. The large INTESTINEs, 
CRASSAMENT UM. So the red globules in the 
are called: in the due proportion of which conſiſts the 
health and life of a man. See CALIDUM IxNATUN 
CRESSENA. A term of Paracelſus, by which he 
would ſignify certain ſaline, putrefaCtive, and corroſſe 


particles, which produce ulcers and tumors of yariy, 
forms. 


ane. Sep 


blood 


CRASSULA, called alſo faba craſſa, faba iu 
ſedum telephium, fabariay pan! to 5 a 
ſcrofularia media vel tertia, acetabulum alterum. Coyyg 
ORPINE, or LIVE-LONG. The fort uſed in medicine i 
the ſedum telephium, Linn. : 
It is a plant with unbranched ſtalks, which are clothe 
with thick, fleſhy, oval leaves, but producing no lea, 
immediately from the root; the flowers ſtand in form af 
umbels on the top of the ſtalk, and are followed each h. 
three, or four, or fix pods full of ſmall ſeeds: the ro; 
irregular and knobby. It is indigenous in England, ang 
perennial. n 
Common or pine, with the leaves ſlightly or not at il 
ſerrated, grows in hedges and ſhady grounds, hath re. 
diſh or whitiſh pentapetalous flowers. The leaves are a 
ti-imflammatory, but their power ſeems too inconſier. 
able for a place in practice. 
CRassULA MINOR. See SEDUM: 
CRAT/AGUS. The WILD SER VICE-TREE. Cotanoſt. 
— ALPINUSs. The WHITE BOAM-TREE _ 
— OxXYCATHA. See SPINA ALBA. 
CRATAOGONUM. See MELAMPYRUM. 
CRATEVA SIUM. WATER-CREssEs, 
CRATIBULA. 1 iron bars or grate which cover 
CRATICULA. N the afh-hole in chemical furnaces, 
CRATICULARIS. Bread broiled on the hearth ut 
on a gridiron; from craticula, a gridiron. 
CRATON. See CATAPUTIA MINOR, | 
CREA. The ſpine of the tibia or the ſhin. 
CREBER. Frequent. It is applied to refpiration, 
and to the pulſe when the intervals betwixt each inſir- 
tion, or each pulſation of the attery, are ſhort. 
CREMASTER, from xpewaw, fuſpendo, to ſuſprri. | 
Theſe muſcles are alfo called ſuſpenſorii teſtiun. Dr. 
Hunter fays they ariſe from the inſide of Poupart's liy# 
ment on each fide, run down to the perforation where 
the ſeminal cord comes out, and being expanded over u, 
makes part of the tunica vaginalis communis. Thc 
courſe of this muſcle being fo very oblique, makes the 
ſpermatic cord ſeem much more than it really is: 'Thei 
uſe is to draw up and ſuſpend the teſtes. 
CREMER. The name of a diſtemper endemial in 
Hungary, which ſeems to be a ſort of crapula. It 
cured by drinking a ſmall quantity of any cordial wat 
 CREMNOE The LIrs of ULCEss, alſo the "i 
dendæ, from xe, a precipice, or ſelving-plact. 
| REM OR, a 3 It 1 the expreſſed ice 
of any grain; alfo the ſtrained juce of any grain, . 
cularly of barley boiled till it be ſo ſoft as to pals thr9% 
a ſtrainer (ſee PT1sana); and laſtly, it is the cream © 
See CHYLUS. | 
| — Calc. viv. The cream or flour of qu _ 
is the pinguious ſubſtance floating on the top 0! is 
'made lime-water, which when taken off and dric 
comes inſipid. 
CRENA, or crenated. 
are cut about the edges into ſev 
They differ from ſerrated leaves in 
more acute inciſures. | | 
CREPATIO. 1 harmacy, is the CI 
CREPATURA. J burſting of any ſeed in rer 
this is to be underſtood when ſeeds are directed 
boiled ad crepaturam. | 5 
In Paraceſſus it is an inteſtinal hernia. 
CREPINUM. Paracelſus means by it 7 
| non both une See ee ee 
; EREPIFUS, or crackling of the joints. 12, 0f 
This may happen either from a defeft of . Mr 
a diſpoſition of eretaceous matter, as in te t uſe 
Sharp recommends, in order to the Cure, df 


— 


Leaves ate ſaid to be ſuch, 3 
eral obtuſe ſegments 
that theſe latter have 


\ 
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CRASPEDON. A diſorder of the uvala when it 


GRE 


rubbing the joint with the ungt. hy- 


and to adminiſter purges now and then. 


WM: comentations 


» f A liſcharge of alr from the anus, 


when attended with 
7 W viſe, is thus calle 


esrrrrus Lurl. PUFF-BALLS. See LYCOPERDON 
Wh 5 IRE. Called alſo orbicularis. | be, 
* C RESPINUS. The BARBERRY-TREE, See BER- 


3 RESPULUM. In Myrepſus it is the herb called 


I | 15 his one now uſed in medicine is the white cha/k. 


Als. So called becauſe the beſt was formerly 
und iin Crete, now Candia, it is alſo called terra Creta, 
BS. Crt Candida. ; 
fis now found in moſt parts of the world. It is a pure 
bie mineral calcareous earth, of different degrees of 
W..incfs; it crumbles between the fingers, and ſtains 
en white; alſo readily diffuſes itſelf in water, and as 
un ſubſdes again; it ſticks to the tongue without any 
WE cingency. It is met with both in the form of ſtones 
| an powder. 5 : T 
ue beſt is that which is perfectly white, ſoft, cloſe, 
ond, equal and uniform when broken, free from 
WE... ind other bodies, and that it is rather agreeable than 
pid to the taſte. Many other earths are of a ſimilar 
dure, but this being the pureſt is preferred. ee 
W 1: accs not diſſolve in the vitriolic acid, but readily in 
chers, even totally in vinegar. The vitriohc acid pre- 
Weivitates it from all other acids, and forms with it a ſele- 
tes. It is convertible into quick-I:me ; with borax it 
elts into a traſparent glaſs. The ſolutions of it in acids 
Ware bitter. 


WATER -CRESSES, | 


a a IIs The! 5 9 
A 
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nd other diſorders that have acidity in the primæ viz for 
eir cauſe. Dr. Slare aſſerts from experiments, that it 
oorbs acids ſooner, and more powerfully, than crab's- 
es, calcined hartſhorn, or coral. Some uſe it when 
Wncly powdered, to ſprinkle on eryſipelatous inflamma- 
ons. When chalk is ſaturated with an acid, it is ſaid 
Wo become ſubaſtringent, otherwiſe it hath no ſuch pro- 
Perty; hence chalk given when acidity prevails in the 
Womach, ſometimes produces coſtiveneſs; this though 
much doubted by Cullen and others. Two drams for 
W doſe, and repeated at proper intervals, have often effect- 
ed 2 ſpeedy cure, both in a diarrhoea and a dyſentery ; 
WWut this effect was owing to its abſorbing thoſe acrid 
uices whoſe ſtimuli cauſed the morbid excretion. When 
11k turns ſour on the ſtomach, a ſcruple of chalk may 
Wc given with each half pint. When on any account a 
"cc uſe of chalk is required, if the belly is inclined to 
eli eneſs, laxative medicines ſhould now and then be 
Nen, otherwiſe concretions will be formed in the bowels, 
dhe mouths of the lacteals will be clogged, and a ma- 

almus will be the conſequencge. 1 
al thould be finely powdered, and ſeparated from 
ber parts by elutriation: Boerhaave prefers it to the 
WW © © for making the white decoction with. Bates for- 

nerqy uſed to boil half a pound of chalk in three pints of 
Faber 0 2 quart, after which he juſt permitted the groſ- 
er parts to fall, and poured off the yet turbid fluid for 

. And the London College directs the following: 


HAlk MixTURE, Miſtura Cretacæa, formerly called 
| JuLEPUM E CRETA. 
e of the whiteſt chalk 
Poudle refined ſugar, 
Powdered, two ounce 
darm. Lond. 1788. 


_ 1 1 ale, Lewis's Mat. Med. Dict. of Chem. New- 
"ay Chem. Works, Cullen's Mat. Met. 
tides this the following are often uſed : 
n ee See Cox N CERVI. 
44 TA 41 6 
| iu's ? CKRTA Cn Opie Re. 
-.**9 laſt ſupply the place of the pulvis e bolo 


compoſt . . 
c 11 . and pulvis e bolo compoſitus cum opio of the 
Ondon Pharmacopceia a 


. LACK CHALK. 


prepared, one ounce; of 
ſix drams z of gum arabic, finely 
$3 of diſtilled water, a quart, mix. 


CuhALK. Kentman mentions fifteen ſorts | 


ulis employed as a remedy againſt the heart-burn, 


l. — DELIN See OchnA and RUBRICA FABRILIS. 
je INUSIA, called alſo terra ſelinu/ia. The beſt 
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is of a ſhining white friable appearance, and readily di- 
luted with a fluid. It is drying and aſtringent. 

CRETA CIMOLIA. 'TOBACCO-PIPE-CLAY.- See Cimo- 
LIA ALBA, | : | | 

— FULLONICA. FULLER's EARTH. See CiMoLiA 

ALBA, | 

CRETHMON. $SAMPHIRE, 

CREVIS, The crav-risn:. 
ATILIS. 

CRIBRATIO, CR1BRATION, or SEARCING. In phar- 
macy it is the paſſing of powders and pulps through a ſieve. 

CRIBRIFORME Os 1 Os. See Os ETH- 

CRIBROSUM Os Mol p ES. From cribrum ſieve. 

CRISELASIA. The driving a ring or circle. Driv- 
ing a hoop was one of the ancient gymnaſtics: this hoop 
was as high as the breaſt of the perſon who uſed it. It 
was commended for rendering the limbs pliable, and for 
ſtrengthening the nerves. _ - | 

CRICO-ARYTAXNOID#I Muscuri. Muſcles of 
the larynx, whoſe office is to open the glottis. They 
riſe from the cricoid cartilage, and are inſerted into the 
arytænoid. 
ARYTANOIDES LATERALIS They lie laterally 
upon the upper edge of the cricoid cartilage, and are in- 
ſerted into the lower part of the fide of the arytænoid. 
They ſerve to dilate the glottis. 
—— ARYTANOIDES PosTICI. They lie upon the 
back part of the cricoid cartilage, and are inſerted into 
that knob which ſtands on the back part of the baſis of 
the arytznoid cartilage, near the arigle of the baſis, one 
on each fide. They open the larynx, and are called by 
Caſſerius, par cucullare. 1 8 | 
PHARGYN #1. Theſe muſcles ariſe from the lower 
part of the ſide of the cricoide cartilage. They ſeem to 
be appendices of the thyro-pharyngei, ſhewing no other 
marks of diſtinction but theſe inſertions, and a ſmall dif- 
ference in direction, becauſe as they run backward the 
deſcend a little; for this reaſon Winſlow ſays, he hat 
ſometimes looked on them as one, and called them thyro- 
crico-pharynge@i. The loweſt of theſe muſcular fibres, 
he ſays, make a complete circle backwards, between the 
two ſides of the baſis of the cartilago cricoides; this cir- 
cle is the beginning of the e and has been 
thought by ſome to form a diſtin& muſcle, called ceſo- 
phagus. Sometimes there is another faſciculus of fibres 
detached from the thyro-pharyngzus, and inſerted late- 
rally in the thyroid gland, for which reaſon I call it muſ- 
culus thyro-adenoi-dzus. | 

Innes calls it the conſtrictor pharyngis inferior; and de- 
ſeribes it as follows. It der rout the fide of the thyroid 
cartilage, near the attachment of the ſterno-hyoidæus and 
thyreo-hyoideus muſcles , and from the cricoid cartilage, 
near the crico-thyroidæus. This muſcle is the largeſt of 
the three, and is inſerted into the white line, where it 


See Asracus FLUYVI- 


[joins with its fellow, the ſuperior fibres running obliquely 


upwards, covering nearly one half of the middle con- 
ſtrictor, and terminating in a point; the inferior fibres 
run more tranſverſely, and cover the beginning of the 
oeſophagus. Their uſe is to compreſs that part of the 
pharynx which they cover, and to raiſe it with the larynx 
a little upwards. Sce PHARYNX. 
— THYROIDZI. Certain muſcles of the larynx, 
which ſhut up the glottis. They riſe from the anterior 
and lateral part of the cricoid cartilage, and are inſerted 
into the lower edge of thyroid cartilage. Some call theſe 
crycothyroideus anticus. | 
CRICOIDES, alſo CyMBOLARIs CARTILAGO; ee, 
a ring, and tiÞo;, a form. The name of the annular car- 
tilage belonging to the larynx. 


CRICOS, «21x@-, a ring or circle. So Hippocrates calls 


the annular cartilages, which form the aſperia arteria. 


CRIDONES. Worms which breed in the ſkin. 
CRINONES. | 
CRIMNODES, of xp:yyvv, bran. An epithet for urine, 
which depoſits a branny ſediment. | | 
CRIMNON. Dioſcorides deſcribes it as being a coarſe 
ſort of meal produced from zea and wheat, of which they 
make pulſe. Galen ſays that Xeruynr are the largeſt par- 
ticles of torrified barley, which have eſcaped due contu- 
ſion in the mill. | | 
CRINATUM, from /#ptyoy, a lily. An epithet of 
thyoniama, or ſuffumigation, mentioned in P. Ægineta. 
ps | CRINEDV0ONES. 


See 
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CRINEDONES. 


EDONES. Ja... Cen Anne Vermont, I. Nr. Loppy, in his Fraftatus de. Morbis Ci. 
CRINES. Iser CAPILLAR Es VERMIcuII. treats on this diſeaſe. See. the London — 
CRINIS. See CAPILLVS. |  ]vol, Lp Op See alſo. Bovina, AFricty a 
CRINITUS, from crinis, a hair. An epithet of plants, CRIOG An epithet for certain woche 0 


whoſe roots abound: with capillaments, or ſmall fibres, | tioned, by Paulus Ægineta, and, which he comme, af 


8 


like hairs. : | 
CRINOM IRON, from Ap, a lily, and pupor, an 
eintment. OINTMENT OF. LILIES, conſiſting of lilies and 


ſome other aromatics. It was alſo called ÆguνpfHfimm 


album, and ſſinum. 

CRINON. A ih. 

CRINONES, called alſo comedones. Ambroſe Pare 
"mentions this diſeaſe as follows The mention of dra- 
cunculi calls to my memory another kind of abſceſs, 


1 


altogether as rare. This our Frenchmen name cr:dones, | 


I think, a crinibus, i. e. from hairs. It chiefly troubles 
children, and pricks their back like thorns. They toſs up 


and down, being not able to take any reſt. This diſeaſe | 


ariſeth from /mall hairs, which are ſcarce of a pin's 
length, but thoſe thick and ſtrong. It is cured with a 
fomentation of water more than warm, after which you 
muſt preſently apply an ointment made of honey and 
wheaten flour; for ſo, theſe hairs lying under the ſkin, 
are allured and drawn forth; and being thus drawn, they 
muſt be plucked out with ſmall mullets.” See Edinb. 
Med. Comment. vol. ix. p. 64. | 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, 
for the year 1776, is a paper as follows, on this ſubject, 
by Monf. Baſſignet. This diſeaſe, which is ſaid to be pe- 
euliar to the town of Seyne and its neighbourhood, at- 
tacks almoſt all the new-born - children. Authors call it 
crinons, or comedons. In the place itſelf it is called c2es, 
a corruption of ceddes, a provincial word that ſignifies a 
briſtle. It appears in many caſes within twelve hours; 
in others not till a month after birth, and ſometimes, 
though rarely, at a more advanced age, of even twelve 
or more years. The ſymptoms are deſcribed to be a vio- 
lent itching, which is increaſed by the heat of the bed, 
and prevents ſleep; a continual agitation ; incapability 
of ſucking, the child's tongue not being able to accom- 
modate itſelf to the nipple 3 and, laſtly, a hoarſeneſs, 
and gradual extinction of the voice. Of all theſe ſymp- 
toms the laſt is conſidered as the moſt certain, ſo that by 
the weakneſs of the child's cries, and the alteration in its 
voice, the degree of the diſorder is to be judged of. As 
ſoon as it is obſerved, they proceed to the cure, which 
conſiſts of frictions by women of the country, who are ſo 
accuſtomed to this diſeaſe, that they ſeldom call in either 
a pliyſician or a ſurgeon. Theſe frictions are made on, 
different parts of the body, according the three ſtates of 
the diſeaſe which are ſometimes diſtin, at others com- 
plicated. In the firſt, to a diminution of voice is joined 
an inability to ſuck. 'This, we are told. requires fric- 
tions at the upper part of the ſternum, neck, cheeks, 


and about the Jaws, and temples. If the child's tongue | 


is at liberty, and yet he is {till unable to ſeize the nipple, 
his arms or fingers at the ſame time feeling tenſe, this is 
the ſecond ſtate of the diſeaſe, and requires frictions on 
the fore-arm. The third is known only by the change in 
the voice, and is cured by rubbing the arms, ſhoulders, 
back, and calves of the legs. The mode of friction is 
as follows: the woman wets her hand with ſaliva, and 
rubs the ſkin of one of the child's arms; for inſtance, 
along the tenſor muſcles, till ſhe feels a conſiderable 
rouglineſs. She then quits this arm and begins with the 
other, rubbing always in ſmall circles, and conſtantly in 
the ſame direction. Nothing particular is obſerved in 
the ſkin previous to theſe frictions. Some of the moſt 
experienced women, however, ſpeak of a ſort of tenſion 
which gives way to rubbing. In many caſes where' this 
8 hath been neglected, the child, it is ſaid, has 

en carried off by convulſions or diarrhoea, In ſome 
ſubjects a ſpecies of dark, rough hairs, not longer than 
the tenth of 'an inch, and in others, little ſubſtances re- 
ſembling very fine red hair, not quite ſo rough as the 
Former, and furniſhed with a minute bulb at their extre- 
mity, appear on the ſkin, and terminate the diſeaſe. This 
circumſtance it is that gizes name to the diſeaſe. To 
what is above ſaid, a caſe is related of a girl ten years 
old, who, after having been for ſome time ill, and taking 
different medicines, at length tried friftions as above 
deſcribed, and theſe brought out a prodigious quantity 


| as the condyloma. 


cleanſing ſordid ulcers, 


CRIOMYXUS. An. 


AVI n epithet for perſons abo 
with mucus in the noſe. 5 | pat boat 
CRIPSORCHIS. See, On vnsorcn EZ. Coy, 
teſticles, from xpunlu, to hide, og xis, a teflicle, Thy 
when the teſticles are yet detained in the abdomen . 
not made their deſcent. into the ſcrotum. See Ty b 
and PARORCHIDIUM. _ _ n 
CRISIMOS. CRITICAL. | 
CRISIS, from xpivw, to indicate, alſo criterion, % 
1 or change of a h either by recoreny 
Hippocrates firſt eſtabliſhed. the doctrine of cf 
critical days; the reaſon why in his time this end 
happened was, becauſe they committed fevers to thu 
ſelves, and did nothing to diſturb the procedure of b 
ture, ſo that the diſorder always kept the ſame type. | 
cri/es only reſpects acute diſeaſes, and more particu 
continual fevers. Now the phyſician is called in t Fir 
ſome aſſiſtance, critical-days are not a ſubject of wy 
tion, the type of the diſorder, or the cri/i;, being acces 
rated. or retarded by what is adminiſtered. | 
Aſclepiades and Celſus deny that diſeaſes hate thi 
critical days; and Langius ſays, © if a cri/is is to be e. 
pected, medicine is ſuperfluous.” | 
The word criſis is not confined to this ſignification, fy 
ſometimes it means the excretion of ſomething noxiy 
from the body: or the ſecretion of the noxious humous 
in a fever, for the word xgw:v, ſignifies alſo th /eparat 
or as it were to paſs through a ſieve, &c. 
Thoſe who obſerve critical days, con ſider crudity is 
that ſtate of the morbid matter wherein it is too viſcid, 
or otherways unfit for a regular ſeparation from the 
ſounder juices; concoction, as that works upon the not 
bid matter by the power of nature, or aſſiſtance of at 
which renders it fit for ſeparation from the healthy pat 
of our fluids, and to be thrown out of our bodies; 1k 
is the actual diſcharge of the morbid matter, whether 
brought on by the power of nature, or by medical aid; ad 
the critical day is, the time that this dilcharps happens 
Perhaps the fallacy of this may be ſeen into by aher 
ing to the article Cod coc rio, already noticed. 

n favour of this ſubject, ſee Hippocrates, Galen, f. 
Zygineta, aud Fernelius; on the other ſide, ſee Accept 
des, Celſus, Langius, and Faber. | 

CRISPATURA, CriseaTuRE, CURLING. In neir 
_ it is a ſpaſmodic contraction of the membranes ud 
res. f 
CRISPINUS. The BARBERRY-TREE. 
CRISTA. The name of a tubercle about the a 
and pudenda, Tubercles of this ſort are fo called 
account of their form. The cauſe and cure are the f 


CRISTA CLITORIDIS. See NYM H. \ 
CRISTA GALLI. In botany it is the u. 
CRISTA GALLI FOEMINIA. 5 of ſeveral ſpecies of # 
aleftorolophus. YELLOW RATTLE. 
CRISTA GALLI. In anatomy, it is an eminence is 
from the upper port of the os ethmoides, to which 1 
ginning of the falciform proceſs is attached. It oy 
criſta galli, from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to the c 
a cock, See ETHMOIDES os. 
CrisTA PAvoxis. See PoINCIANA flore pulcnenn 
' CrisTA PAvoNIS CoroniLLe Folio. See BRA 
LIUM LIGNUM. 8 
CRITERION. See Cris1rs. 
CRITHAMUM. See CRITHMUM. _ ” 
CRITHE. BARLEY; and from its ſimilitude, 11 
of tubercle on the eye- lid is thus named this r ci 
ealled alſo a TVE. By Aetius, Grande  1t is 3 5 pu 
rhous immoveable ſtian in the interior part of + 
lid, containing a pellucid body. When ſmall it b * 
on the edge of the eye - lid, but when large it {prea * 
ther. hen they do not ſuppurate the becom 1 
They are apt to diſappear and return. I ee bre 
mation, endeavour to ſuppurate it with the w 


n FEET. mixture of eqs 
poultice : if it is hard, deſtroy it 3 jower ee 


of dark coloured, rough hairs, after which ſhe got well. parts of hog's lard and quickſilver. 


ER1 


the tumor is more frequent on its inſide, and 
ben is belt if diſſectod, or to make way for it outwardly 
by applying a cauſtic, on the ſkin juſt upon it. See St. 
"es on Diſorders of the Eyes, Alſo HoRDEoTuN and 

| CHALAZA 
CRITHM' 
derba Sant! 


des 


MUM, called alſo, Feniculum marinum majus, 
Petri; caaponga critmum; CRETHMON 
8”. Fxniculum maritimum minus, crithmum marinum; 
ont PASPIRE, and SAMPHIRE. 

It grows wild on rocks, and in maritime places; the 
kes reſemble thoſe of fennel, but the ſegments are 
chicker and ſhorter 3 to the taſte they are warm and bit- 
err, to the ſmell ſomewhat like ſmallage. They are ape- 
ent and diuretic. Their chief uſe is as a pickle. 

: There is another ſpecies called crithmum vel fœniculum 
W 11m majus odore apii & baticulz. 
= cRiTICA SIGNA. Thoſe ſigns which are taken 
boom the criſis of a diſeaſe, as to recovery or death, 
CRITICI. CRITICAL FEYERS. "Thoſe which termi- 
nate with a lateritious ſediment in the urine. 
= CRI[MUM. See CRITHMUM: | 
- CROCIDE CONFECTIO. The name of a confect 
ommended by Nicolaus Myrepſus for the colic. 
CROCINUM. OL of SAFFRON. It is mentioned by 
Dioſcorides as conſiſting of olive oil, myrrh, and a ſmall 
quantity of /affron. : . 3 
CROCODES. An epithet for certain troches in P. 


Egineta. 


CROCODILION. The GLOBE-THISTLE. This name 
lis given to the carline-thiſtle, the eryngo, the echinopus 


ry &c. 
— "CROCODILUS TERRESTRIS. See Scincus. 
CROCOMAGMA. Dioſcorides informs us, that it 1s 
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made into troches, called alſo Ecmagma. 

CROCUS. SAFFRON; called crocus ſativus, crocum, 
E--ic15 autumnalis ſativus; becauſe of its golden colour 
the chemiſts call it aroma philoſophorum, by contraction 
loroph; others have called it ſanguis Herculis, aurum vege- 
bile, and anima pulmonum, Jovis flos. For its extraordi- 
Poary efficacy in ſome diſeaſes, it is entitled rex vegetabi- 


laughter it hath the appellation of Hortus lætitiæ, and 
dicina triſtitiæ. Beſides theſe, various other names are 
to be met with in different authors. Its name of /affron 
bs from the Arabian word zaffaran, or zahafaran. 
| Saffron is a bulbous-rooted plant; its leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of graſs z the flower is of a purpliſh blue co- 
dur, cut deep into ſix ſegments z in the middle of the 
lower, among the ſtamina, ariſes a piſtil, which is di- 
nded at the top into three fleſhy filaments; the upper 


nd are the ſaffron of the ſhops. The plant is perennial, 
e flowers blow in September. Boerhaave enumerates 
renty-eight ſpecies. The officinal crocus is the crocus 
aus, vel crocus ſpatha univalvi radicali corollæ tubo 
nzifhmo, Lin. Sp. Pl. 50. Var. 
he filaments of the ſaffron flowers are carefully ſe- 
red, and moderately dried in a kiln, and when no 
rer manufactured are ſold under the name ſaffron in 
de hay. But the greateſt part of this article is, after 
ng dried to a certain degree, preſſed into thin cakes. 


tin 13 cultivated in France, Spain, Auſtria, Hungary, 
he bt i but the beſt is produced in England, and may be 
call pnguiſhed from all others by the greater breadth of its 
art des; the beſt is in long broad filaments, of a deep red 


bur, without any yellow parts, moderately dry, yet 
tile and foft to the touch, difficultly pulverized, of a 
aus and agreeable ſmell, eſpecially at a diſtance af- 
_ the eyes ſo as to draw tears from them, of a 
"ent and ſomewhat bitteriſh taſte; it readily impreg- 
*% the hand with its ſmell, and ſtains the moiſt hand 
a deep yellow colour. | | 

5 medicine it is eſteemed an agreeable aromatic, of 
im pungent bitteriſh taſte; it is alſo an anodyne, 


he 1 '"ipaſmodic, cordial, and attenuant. Boerhaave ranks 
5 ſeat if. 18 narcotic poiſons, and in caſe of an imprudent 
ads. beine daken, he orders 2 yomit and acidulated 

t 8 oY is often a very powerful emenagogue, and 


oats tion requires caution in its uſe, as ſome pa- 

dor e extraordinarily affected by it than others; 

1 of the lungs it hath been ſo eſteemed as to 
in the name g 


of anima pulmonum. In coughs it is 
3 4 
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prepared of the ungt. crocinum, and ſpices preſſed and | 


lum, and panacea vegetabilis; from its power of exciting | P 


part of theſe filaments is of a deep orange-red colour, | 


CRO 


highly commended ; and Cammerarius ſays, that a feru- 
ple of /affron, with half a grain of muſk, is of conſiders 
able. efficacy in aſthmas. Notwithſtanding all which, 
Dr. Cullen ſays, very frequent experiments in practice 
do not at all ſupport the opinions commonly entertained 
of it; he has given it in large doſes without producing 
any ſenſible effects, hardly, in any degree, increaſing the 
frequency of the pulſe ; and as anodyne or antiſpaſmodic, 
he ſcarcely obſerved its operation. In one ox two inſtances 
he had ſome reaſon to believe in its emenagogue power, 
but in others not at all, though repeatedly employed in 
large doſes. And though the Doctor has given it in every 
ſhape, and in larger doſes than authors ever propoſed, he 
ſtill has not diſcovered in it any conſiderable power or 
virtue, | 

Rectified ſpirit of wine, proof ſpirit, wine, vine 
and water, all extract the whole virtue and colour of /afs 
fron. About three parts in four of the ſaffron are taken 
up by each of theſe menſtrua, and what remains undiſ- 
ſolved is inodorous, infipid, and of a pale clay colour. 
Tinctures drawn by acid liquors ſoon loſe their fine 
colour; the watery and the vinous tinctures ſoon fade, 
and participate part of the diflolved ſaffron; but thoſe 
made with proof or reCtified ſpirit will keep good during 
many years. e | 
In diſtillation water is ſtrongly impregnated with its 
flavour; and if the quantity of /afron is large, a ſmall 
portion of a fragrant and very pungent eſſential oil may 
be collected, which, according to Vogel, amounts to 
about a dram and a half from ſixteen ounces. The re- 
maining decoction, inſpiſſated to an extract, retains all 
the virtues of the /affron, except the cordial one. The 
ſpiritous extract retains much of the cordial quality. 

The dearneſs of ſaffron ſubjects it to many artiſices, 
by which it is adulterated, but the beſt method of avoid- 
ing them is to purchaſe only the ſort called hay-/affron. 

The London College directs the following preparation 
from ſaffron : | | | 


Syrupus Croci. SYRUP OF SAFFRON. 
Take of /affron, one ounce; boiling diſtilled water, two 
pints; macerate the /affron with the water for two hours, 


| 


4 


5 


in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped, and ta the ſtrained liquor add of 
double refined ſugar ſufficient to make a ſyrup. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. Hi | | | | 
' See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt. Plant. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

Crocus ANTIMONII. See ANTIMONIUM. 

— INDICUs. TURMERIC. See CURCUMA. 

— MARTIs, APERIENS, and ASTRINGENS. 
 FERRUM. 

—— METALLORUM. 
TIMONIUM. 

— SARACENICUS. The flower of baſtard ſaffron. 

CROMMYON, or CRomyon. AnoNnion. 

CROMMYOXYREGMIA. Acid and fatid eructa 
tions reſembling the taſte of onions. | 

CROPIOT. A ſmall fruit mentioned hy Cluſus, like 
the Ethiopian pepper, containing a ſmall black ſeed. 

CROTALARIA. It hath fingle leaves, in which it 
differs from reſt-harrow; the pods are turgid, in which 
it differs from Spaniſh broom. Boerhaave mentions five 
ſpecies z but it is not remarkable for medicinal virtues. 

CROTAPHI. The TEMPLES. 

CROTAPHITES. See TEMORALIS MUsC. from 
xpdlaÞ Dy, time, Or xpoeu, to beat as the pulſe. 
CROTAPHIUM. . A pain in the bead near the tem- 


les. a 
F CROTON. The plant nm According to Foeſius, 
it ſignifies in Hippocrates, the bronchia of the lungs ex- 
pectorated; a name alſo of the feeds from whence the 
ol. ricini is taken. 

CROTON BENZ OE. See BENZ OIN UN. 

— CASCARILLA. See CASCARILLA. 
CROTONE. A fungous excreſcence on trees, but by 
a metaphor, it is applicd to excreſcences and fungous 
tumors on the perioſteum. 


CROTAPHOS. Pain in the temples. See CETHA- 


AGIA. . 
f CROUSMATA. This word is met with in Myrep- 
ſus, and is tranſlated by defluxions, rheums; but Fuchſius 
thinks in ſhould be read, pruuare. , 

CRUCIALIA, LicamsxTa. They riſe from ws 

| inſide 


See 


See CRoc. ANTIM. under AN- 
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inſide of each condyle, and are attached to the femur. 
They give ſtrength to the joint, and limit its motion. 
CRUCIALIS INCISIO. An inciſion in the form of 
2 croſs. | | 
CRvuciALIs. In botany, is the cruciata hirſuta. 
GALLII SPECIEs. A ſpecies of CROSS-WORT. | 
See CRUCIATA VULGARIS. 
CRUCIATA. CRoss-worrT. - So called becauſe its 
leaves are diſpoſed in the form of a croſs. Boerhaave 
divides the ſpecies into ſpicated and verticulated. 
CruciaTa VULGARIES; alſo named crucialis cruciata | 
hirſuta, crucialis gallii ſpecies. Gallium latifolium fore 
Iuteo, MUG=WEED and CROSS-WORT. 
The roots are flender and creeping, the branches hairy; 
about a foot high; at the joints of the ſtalk are placed 
four round pointed leaves that are hairy, and have foot- 
ſtalks; the flowers are ſmall and yellow, each followed 
by two ſmall round black ſeeds. It grows in hedges, and 
the ſides of fields, and flowers in July. The leaves and 
tops are commended for promoting expectoration. Raii 
Hiſt, | 
CRUCIBULUM, alſo called, tigillum, catinus, fuſor us, 
or CRUCIBLE. It is an earthen veſſel, made for enduring | 
the greateſt degree of heat, generally wider above than 
below, and of a round, or triangular figure. Calcined 
bones are equal, if not ſuperior, to any other materials 
for making them; ſome are made of equal parts of the 
beſt potter's clay dried, of plumoſe alum, and of baſtard 


* 


= 


J 


talc, finely powdered, formed into a paſte with whey, and | femur, the thigh, and by ſome it is alſo confined to tht 


then baked as other pottery wares. Chalk cut into the 
form of a crucible, then ſteeped in linſeed oil for twenty- 
four hours, anſwers many purpoſes very well ; ſome uſe 
the powder of common tiles, and an equal quantity of 
chalk; theſe are mixed with linſeed oil, and then baked. 
Various other materials, and modes of combining them, 
may be ſeen in Pott's Diſſertation on Crucibles, and in the 
Dict of Chem. 

CRUDITAS. CRuprryv. It is applied to unripe 
fruits, to raw fleſh, undigeſted ſubſtances in the ſtomach, 
humours in the body which are unprepared for expulſion, 
and to the excrements. See CRIs1s. | | 

CRUENTA SUTURA. BrLoopy SUTURE; when 
the lips of a wound are brought together by means of a 
ligature made with a curved needle. 

CRUNION. The name of a diuretic compound me- 
dicine deſcribed by Aetius. 6 | 
CRUOR. Blood extravaſated and congealed, from 
xpueg, frigus. Sometimes it means the BLOOD in general, 
and ſometimes the venal only. | | 

CRUPINA. The BEARDED CREEPER, called alſo cyanus 
pulchra ſemine centaurii majoris, cyana paluſtris, chondrilla 
Hiſpanica, chondrilla rara purpurea, crupina belgarum. 
It hath no known medical virtues. 

CRUPINA. See CALCITRAPA. | 
' CRURA CLITORIDIS. 'The two ſpongeous bodies 
that form the clitoris, before their union are thus called. 
See CLITOR1Ss. 

— MEDULLEZ OBLONGATZ. The two largeſt legs, 
or roots, of the medulla oblongata, which proceed from 
the cerebrum. See CEREBRUM. 0 

CRURAÆEUS. CRUREUs, or CRURAL1s, from crus, 
a leg. The crureus, the vaſtus externus, and vaſtus in- 
ternus, may be conſidered as one muſcle. See VasTus 
INTER Ns. | 

The crureus muſcle covers almoſt all the fore-ſide of the 
os femoris, between the two vaſti. The tendons of the 
crureus, rectus anterior, and of the two vaſti, unite into 
one, and are inſerted into the fide of the patella, in the 
edge of the ligament of that bone, and in the adjacent 
lateral part of the head of the tibia, They extend th 
leg. fo 

CRURALES ARTERIAX. The cRUuRAL ARTE- 
RIES: | 5 : 

The external iliac arteries paſs out of the belly under 
the inguinal glands, and there take the name of crural ; 
they run over the heads of each os femoris, turn under 
the crural vein, preſently after paſſing out of the abdomen; 
here they are not covered with any muſcles, but preſently 
plunge betwixt the ſartorius, vaſtus internus, and triceps 
muſcles, and are covered by them all the way to the 
lower part of the thigh. A little above the internal con- 
dyle of the os femoris they perforate the tendon of the 


the ham, and there take the name of 


and juſt above the ham it takes the name of pop/itea, 


being covered with ſlender cruſts or ſhells, are deltmte 


e 


opliteg. In t 
courſe of theſe arteries, they give out the pudicæ ext 
and other branches to the different muſcles of the thi . 
CRURALIS. The nerve which paſſes from the loi 
into the thigh. is thus called. The ſecond lumbar ne. 
joins the third, and that again communicating with 0 
fourth, they produce this crural nerve, ſee Lunz 
which paſſing under Poupart's ligament, runs on the fon. 
part of the thigh upon the iliacus internus muſcle; it mM 
perſes itſelf into many branches, one of the principal of 
which accompanies the vena ſaphena all the way to the 
ankle. See alſo CRUR&us. © 

, *CRURALIS VENA, called alfo iſchius. The extem 
iliac vein, going out from under the ligamentum Falloyj 
on the inſide of the iliac artery, is there called ci 
About an inch below its paſſing out of the abdomen, i 
ſends off a large branch, called the ſaphena; after which it 
links in between the muſcles, and is diſtributed to all th 
inner parts of the lower extremity, accompanying the 
crural artery to the toes. In its deſcent down the thigh 
it runs behind the crural artery; when it hath arrived 5 
the lower part of the thigh, its ſituation is between the 
crural artery, and the inner condyle of the os femori 


CRUREUS. See CRUR RUS. Ss 
CRUS. The LEG. It includes the whole of th 
lower extremities from the os innominata to the toes, U 
the thigh, leg, and foot. It ſometimes ſignifies onh 


part between the knee and ankle. 
CRUSTA. The ſhell of a Jobſter, crab, crar-fi, 
prawn, or ſhrimp; alſo the name of a ſcab, or ſeurl, 
upon a diſeaſed part, or an eſchar; or a fort of crult « 
cream which coagulates on the ſuperficies of any liquor 
as upon blood, urine, or upon fermentable liquors durin 
one {tage of their fermentation. 
CRUsSTA LACTEA. See ACHOR. 
 CRUSTACEA. kee panarosoarcy are animals which 
CRUSTATA. Y have their external parts firm and 
hard, but contain a fleſhy ſoft ſubſtance within; or, which 


of bones internally, which have their heads furniſhedwitt 
horns and other appendages, they have eight feet oblique 
bent, and two arms called claws, notched like a forceps 
Pliny comprehends all cruſtaceous animals under tie 
name of CRABs. Linnæus claſſes them among inſal 
without wings, under the generical name of CRaBs 
| Dr. Cullen takes notice in general of the lobſter, cn 
prawn, and ſhrimp only, of which he ſays the 'two tome! 
hardly differ in any quality from one another, and ito 
the ſmall proportion of volatile alkali that is obtained from 
their entire ſubſtance, or extract, he concludes they cot 
tain leſs of animal ſubſtance than the fleſh of quadrupe6 
birds, or even the amphibia. With refpect to then 
aliment, they are much of the nature of moſt fiſhes; 
approaching to the nature of many, in being without 0 
or having it in a very ſmall proportion, and there 
affording leſs nouriſhment. They appear to be wore a 
ficult of digeſtion than moſt fiſhes. Mat. Med. 
CRUSTULA. Sometimes this word ſignifics a. 
chymo/ts. N | : 
CRUSTUMINA PYRA. Pxars much admired bf 
the Romans, and mentioned by Columella, lib. v. ch. 
Rhodius takes it to be the bergamot pear, but from i 
ſtory his notion ſeems not probable. | F 
CRUSTUMINATUM. A fort of rob made d. 
juice of apples and pears, boiled up with honey and ay 
water. Aetius gives directions for making it. 
CRUX CERVI. The BONE of the STAG's HEY; 
CRYMODES, from nps, cold. An epithet for 3 
ver wherein the external parts are co/d. , 
CRYOXA. Erotian fays it is a kind of pot· held. 
CRYPT, from »gun]u, to hide. Hollow places 
cavities, containing ſome fluid. See FOLLICULU® | 
CRYPTOGAMIA. The 24th of Linnæus's 0% 
plants. They are ſo called from the obſcurity ©. n are 
manner of impregnation. Their parts of generate 
obſcure. The moſſes, muſhrooms, and ferns are 0 
ſort. In ſome of them, as in the fern, the ſeeds ate 
on the back of the leaves of the plant. Cyrinh 
CRYPTOPYICA. Iscxura. A ſuppreſnon . 5 


lit 


triceps, and run to the poſterior part of the thigh, down 


from a retraction of the penis within the bod). 
[SCHURIA, | CR): 


U 
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CRVSORCIHIIS. A xetraction, 6r retroceffon, of one 
ſticles. | 
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Immediately behind the aqueous humour is ſituated the 


„„: it is tranſparent, of the colour of cryſtal, and 
— is thus called. It is ſituated between a aque- 
bus and vitreous humours, its anterior part being oppoſite 
do, and very near the pupil; its poſterior part is lodged 
u a cavity, formed for its reception in the middle and 
ſore-part of the vitreous humour: the figure of the cry/- 
\.//inc is that of a lens, convex on both ſides, but rather 
ore ſo poſteriorly, The cry/alline is the leaſt, but of 
e moſt firm conſiſtence of the three humours of the eye. 
e is more firm in the middle than in the ſides; and, in 
time, is apt to _— both in its conſiſtence and colour, 
erowing {till more firm, and becoming yellowiſh. It 1s 
Fweſteaͤ with a denſe, firm membrane, which is rather 
Jooſely connected to it; it is perfectly tranſparent, but 
hen injected, appears furniſhed with an immenſe quan- 
r ef blood-veſſels. In the foetus there appears a branch 
: the artery that paſſes through the axis of the optic 
nerve, which comes through the vitreous humour, and 
Fmifies through the capſula of the cryſtalline in a radi- 
bed manner; this is much larger in the foetus, and 
ſtronger than in adults; theſe branches go to the tips 
of the proceſſus ciliares, and are there imperceptible. 
he cry/falline humour is membraneous, and conſiſts of 
many coats incloſed in one another, the whole of which 
are contained in a capſula, formed by a continuation of 
e covering of the vitreous humour. This capſula 1s 
called ARANEA, which ſee. The &y//alline. humour pro- 
duces a ſecond refraCtion of the rays of light; the firſt 
refraction, which is produced by the cornea and the aque- 
bus humour not being ſufficient to bring them to a focus 
at the retina. | Fe vt. Sp | 
CRYSTALLINA. CRYSTALLINEs, See CRvY- 
STALLIL, The Italian phyſicians call them taroli. They 
are puſtules filled with water, are tranſparent, and, on 
at account, receive the name of cryſtallines. They are 
one of the worſt ſymptoms attendant on a gonorrhea. 
They are lodged on the prepuce without pain, and 
though cauſed by coition, have nothing of infection at- 
tending them. The cauſe 1s ſuppoſed to be a contuſion 
Pt the lymphatic veſſels in the part affected. Dr. Cock- 
durn, who hath deſcribed this caſe, recommends for the 
ure a mixture of three parts of lime-water, and two of 
ectifed ſpirit of wine, to be uſed warm, as a lotion three 
umes a day, | 
| ChySTALLINZ MANUS. 
o cold as to ſeem frozen. 
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In Hippocrates, are hands 


NICUM ALBUM. 


GAISTALLINUS HUMOR. See CRYSTALLINA. 
: RYSTALLION. In Oribaſius, it is a name for the 


Hm. 


i CRYSTALLIZATIO. Cx YSTALLIZATION. Tt is 
* * operation in pharmacy uſed for reducing ſalts to their 


gives this name to the 


operation. 
ar excluded from this o 


1 peration, for fixed ones never aſ- 
FH 85 orm, and the volatile fly off before a pellicle 
e 5 2 Some of the neutral kind, particularly 
* 2 Fon certain metallic bodies are th 
=; 5 50 0 eee as any other ſort of ſalt, except 
1 abr ounce be added, with which the water hath 
wp «unity. Different ſalts alſo require different 
ties of water to diſſolve them ; hence, if a mixture 


r tw : ; : 
ſes 0 Dn ke diſſolved in one fluid, they will begin tc 
the at different times of the evaporation : upon this 


*undation fal 


. ts are freed not only from their impurities. 
0 trom 


this w Im one another; that which requires the moſi 
2 | at Lite Ove in, ſhooting firſt. b 

* Pg when diſſolved in ſuch a quantity of water a: 

urin heir cogle ee to keep them in that ſtate, and preven 

des of 2 ect he? do form themſelves into ſimilar figure: 


kind, 
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CRYSTALLINUM. WHITE ARSENIC. See ARSE- 


Proper ſpecific form; the ſalts then appearing like cry Hals, 
All the alcaline ſalts 


e baſis, are as 


CUB 


nature of ſaturation, and the variation of the folyent power 
of hot and cold water, which are principles on which this 
operation depends, ſee in the article SoLUTION and © 
MzNnsTRUA. The end of cry/tallization is, to render the 
ſalts pure and diſtinguiſhable, as well by freeing them 
from feculence, and giving them their proper form, as by 
ſeparating each kind from every other. | 
The manner of cry/tallizing ſalts is, to make a ſaturate 
ſolution of them in boiling water; (hot water diſſolves 
more falt than it can ſuſpend when cold), then put the 
ſolution into a proper veſlel, and let it ſtand till in a cool 
place till the cryſtals are formed; this requires ſome days. 
When cry/tals are formed, the remaining ſolution, called 
the mothers, muſt be poured off, and what the cry/als 
retain muſt be drained from them, which is done on a 
paper, then dried; the mothers may be evaporated to 
dryneſs, or kept for the ſame purpoſe again. 
If falts are diſſolved in too much water, evaporate un- 
til the ſalts ſhew a diſpoſition to concrete, even from the 
hot water, by forming a pellicle on the ſurface. If large, 
and the moſt perfect cry/tals are required, remove the 
ſolution from the fire before the pellicle appears, other- 
wiſe the ſuddenneſs of the cry/?allization will diminiſh the 
perfection of the cry/tals. In this caſe evaporate until 
{ome drops of the liquor let fall on a cold glazed plate, 
diſcovers cryſtalline filaments; where this mark of ſuſh- 
cient exhalation appears, remove the veſſel from the fire 
into a leſs warm, but not cold place; cover it with a 
cloth, to prevent the acceſs of cold air, and thus leave it 
till cry/7als are formed. If the ſalt is pure, no more is 
neceſlary, but if not, filtration will be required, previous 
to the ſolution being left for the ſeparation of its con- 
tents. | | 
In cry/tallizing large quantities, ſticks are placed acroſs 
in the veſſels, on which the ſalts forming, are taken out 
in a more perfect figure, and with leſs trouble, than when 
they adhere in thicker concretions to the ſides and bottoms 
of the veſſels. | 
Sudden cooling, or ſhaking the veſſel with either of 
them, prevent the ſalts from being properly and regularly 
formed. | | ae: 

Care ſhould be taken that the ſubſtances of the veſlels 
are ſuch as not to endanger corroſion. 

The figures of ſalts cannot be deſtroyed; for if they 
are comminuted ever ſo ſmall, yet upon recry/tallization, 
they form themſelves again into their proper ſhapes. Com- 
mon ſalt diſcovers quadrilateral pyramids, with ſquare 
baſes, or nearly cubes. Sugar diſcovers the ſame pyra- 
mids with oblong and reCtangular baſes. Alum hath fix 
ſides ſupported with an hexagonal baſe. Cryſtals of vi- 
triol reſemble ificles, among which are ſome polygons. 
Sal ammoniac reſembles e of a tree, or fea- 
thers. Salt of hart's-horn reſembles a quiver of arrows. 
Glauber's ſalt reſembles both ſea- ſalt and vitriol. Nitre 
appears in priſmatical columns, or are hexagonal priſms. 
Salt of tin repreſents a ſtar, its lines radiating from the 
centre to the circumference. | 

Salts retain in cry/tallization a portion of water, and 
on this their cr y/talline form ſeems much to depend. Nitre 
contains about one-twentieth of its weight of water; alum 
one- ſixth; ſea-ſalt one-fourth ; borax, green vitriol, and 
the bitter purging ſalts, from one-third to one-half. 

Rectified ſpirit of wine diſſolves ſome ſalts, aſſiſts the 
cry/tallization of others, and is neceſſary for ſeparating any 
oily matters therefrom. 

See Boerhaave's Chemiſtry ; Dictionary of Chemiſtry , 
Neumann's Chemical Works. | 

 CRYSTALLUM MINERALE, i. e. Sal prunel pu- 

rified by ſolution, and cryſtallization. See NITRUM. 

CRYSTALLUS PHILOSOPHORUM. See AzoTH. 

CRYSTALLOIDES 'TUNICA. See ARANEA. 

CRYTHE. A grandinous immoveable ſtain. See 
HoRDEOLUM. This is a hard, ſcirrhous, immoveable 
ſtian in the interior part of the eye-lid, containing a 
pellucid body. See CHALAZA. 

CTEIS. See Puprs ossA, or PECTEN. Ctenes, in the 
| plural number, implies thoſe teeth which are called 


9 
ESIPHONTIS MALAGMA. A plaſter deſcribed 
oy Celſus. ; | 
CUBARIS. A wooD-LoOUSE. 
CUBEBAT. Cues, alſo called piper caudatum, by 


| 


each according to its ſpecies. The 


AQuarius compeba, and by Myrepſus compiper. Piper 
4 D cubeba, 


which is thus named. N 


eubeba, vel piper foliis oblique ovatis, f. oblongis veho-! 
lis acutis, ſpica ſolitaria pedunculata oppoſiti folia, frite-|c |; eſſe 
tibus pedicellatis, Linn. They are dried berries of àn f neck, but ariſes from ſpinous proceſſes of the two 1 


aſh-brown colour, generally wrinkled, greatly reſem- 
bling pepper, but furniſhed each with a flender ſtalk. 
They are brought from Java, and other different parts 
of the Eaſt Indies. They are a warm ſpice, agreeable to 
the ſmell, and ſomewhat pungent to the taſte. Their 
qualities reſemble thoſe of pepper, but are much milder. 
Diſtilled with water, they yield a ſmall quantity of eſ- 
ſential oil, which poſſeſſes moſt of their virtue. An ex- 
tract made with rectified ſpirit of wine abounds with all 
theirvirtues, for the odorousprinciple does not exhale with 
it. 
 Chuſe ſuch as are ſound, large, ſmooth, plump, and 
heavy; for if they are wrinkled they have been gathered 
before they were ripe. See Raii Hiſt. Neumann's Chem. 
Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
CUBEBIS. See FAGARA MAJOR. 

_ CUBIFORME os. See Cusolpzs os. 

_ CUBITALIS. The nerve called alſo the ulnar nerve. 
See CERVICALES. Cheſelden deſcribes the cubital nerves 
as being two in each arm, the upper paſſing over the up- 


per extuberance of the os humeri, and runs on to the| 


thumb and the three next fingers by its branches, which 
ſpread when it approaches the thumb; the inferior, which 


Paſſes under the inner extuberance of the os humeri, and 


runs on to the ring and little fingers. 

CUusBITALIs vel ULNARIS ARTERIA. The cubital, 
or ulnar artery, parting from the radical about a finger's 
breadth below the bend of the arm, ſinks in between the 
ulna and the upper parts of the pronator teres, perforates 
the palmaris longus and radiæus internus; near the car- 
pus it lies juſt under the integuments, is continued on the 
inſide of the os piſiforme, runs before the annular hga- 
ments acroſs the palm, and forms an arch which anaſto- 
moſes with that of the radial; whence theſe arteries go 
to the finger and thumb, one running on each of the 
fingers. Fn its courſe it ſends off various branches. 

MuscuLus. See ANCONZUS MUSCULUS. 
EXTERNA & INTERNA, VENA. See Bas1- 
LICA VENA. | wh 

CUBITI PROFUNDA, VENA. Sometimes from 
one and ſometimes from another of the branches, called | 
mediana, a branch goes out on the inſide of the fore-arm | 


CUBITUS, from cubando, becauſe the ancients uſed | 
to lie down on that part at their meals. See ULNA. Or 
the elbow, or the fore-arm from the elbow to the wriſt. | 
See BRACHIUM. It is alſo a cubit meaſure. In botany | 
it is eighteen inches; fo the ſtalks of plants are named | 
Cubitalis, bicubitalis, &c. according to their height. 

CUBOIDES, from ue, a cube, and rior, os. 
Called alfo cyboides varium os, cubiforme, quadratum, | 
1 varium, r multiforme. This bone is 
ituated immediately before the os calcis; on its fore- ſide 
it ſuſtains the os metatarſi of the little toe, and that toe 
next to it. The offification of this bone is ſcarce begun 
at the birth | 105 

COcI. The fruit of the cuciophoron, which is im- 
properly ranked as a palm- tree, called palmæ facie cucio- 
phora. It is a round, oblong Indian fruit, of the fize of 
a ſmall fiſt, yellowiſh, of a ſweet agreeable taſte, and with 
a hard nucleus. | 

CUCIOPHORON. The tree which bears the fruit 
called cuci. 

CUCOS. The kernel of the fruit of a ſpecies of palm- 
tree; the fruit is the ſize of a cherry. | 

CUCUBALUS. BERRY-BEARING CHICK>WEED, or 
CAMPION, of the decandria trigynia claſs, of which there 
are fixteen ſpecies and ſeven varieties. It is alſo called 
cacubalum. | | | 

CUCULATUM .MAJUS. BranDy, or $SPIRIT of 
WINE. 

CULI FLOS. See CARDAMINES.. _ | | 

CUCULLA, 8 — alſo trapezius. 

CUCULARIS MUSCULUS, J ariſes by a ftrong 
round tendon, from the lower part of the protuberance 
in the middle of the os occipitis behind; and by a thin 
membranous tendon, which covers part of the ſplenius 
and complexus muſcles, from the rough curved line that 
extends from the protuberance towards the maſtoid pro- 
ceſs of the temporal hone; runs down along the nape of 


— 
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flower conſiſting of one leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, al 
expanded towards the top, and cut into many ſegments 


hairy, and almoſt of an oval ſhape, about two inches in 
length: when ripe, it burſts on being touched, andthons 


other countries. From the circumſtance of its burking 


| employed by Sydenham, and Liſter. See 5y0 1010 


C'U'C 


the neck, where it ſeems to ariſe” from its felloy 
covers the ſpinous proceſſes of the ſuperior vertehrs dite 


'rior, and from the ſpinous proceſſes of all the Verteh 
jof the back, adhering; tendinous to its fellow the wn 
length of its origin. It is inſerted, fleſhy, into the 00 
rior half of the clavicle, tendinous and fleſhy, 1 > F 
acromion, and into almoſt all the {pine of the ſc by B 
Its uſe is to move the ſcapula, according to the ws. iy 
directions of its fibres; for the upper deſcending ay 
draw it obliquely upwards; the middle tranſverſe {tra 1 
fibres draw it directly backwards, and the inferior Fn. 
ing fibres draw it obliquely downwards and backwag 
| Where it is inſeparably united to its fellow in the ape a 
the neck, it is named /zgamentum colli, or nuche. Thy, 
It is obſerved by Douglas, that Galen divides this ne 
into two, viz. the ſuperior and the inferior. The fifth 
calls the trapexia; and to the ſecond, later anatomity 
have given the name of cuculla, from whence they ar 
both commonly named cucullares. Its upper part, fron 
the os occipitis to the ſpinal proceſs of the laſt ven 
colli, is inſeparably united to its fellow of the che 
fide. | 5's os 
CUCULLATA. See SANICULA. 
| CUCULLATA FLORES. CucuLLarTE tow, 
See FLOS LABIATUS. | 
CUCULLUS. See Cucurha, and alſo Eprryryy 
; CUCULUS. The cuckow, or cuckoo. The ſtonmch 
of this bird reaches from the lower part of its throat to i 
vent. It is not for want of affection, truly ſpeaking, thatthe 
cuc hoo leaves its egg for other birds to hatch, but fromthe 
poſition of its ſtomach. In other birds the ſtomach i 
near the back, and all the inteſtines are beneath it, fron 
whence it is eaſy for them to incubate their eggs, as vel 
as their young ones; but in the cuckoo the ſtomach is un 
der the inteſtines, which in incubating would ſubjcQity 
ain. 

CUCUMERARIA. | 
CUCUMERINA INDICA. See Mowozorca 
CUCUMIS. The CUCUMBER. The cucumber hath 
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of which ſome are male, others female. The beſt frit 
long, and of a deep green. This plant is annual and rated 
from ſeed, the beſt of which is long, thick, and with 
thin rind. Rn 

Cucumis AGRESTIS, called alſo cucumis aſſininus us 
terium offic. The wiLD or SQUIRTING CUCUMBER. 
The fruit from whence the elaterium of the ſhops is 0b- 
tained, is the momordica elaterium, or momordica yomus 


hiſpidis, cirrhis nullis. Linn. This fruit is water) 


out with violence its whitiſh juice and black ſeeds lt i 
ſown in our gardens annually, but is found wild in 


with violence, the Greeks call it elaterion, which ſgnibe 
the elaſtic power of the air, derived from πν to frac 
or eæagitate. Elaterion alſo ſignifies any purging "= 
cine, particularly thoſe that act with violence, 5 does! | 
juice of wild cucumber : whence another reaſon for ca 4 | 
it by this name. All the parts of the ww//d enen 
purgative; the fruit is the moſt ſo, and the root * 
active than the leaves. The juice of the Lag I 
unpleaſant ſmell, and a durable nauſeous bitter tate, 
ſtanding a few hours, it ſeparates into a thick part 
falls to the bottom, and a thin watery fluid, whic 10 
above; the thick fæcula, when dried in the ſun, ry | 
other gentle heat, is a on irritating but flow oy 
and often operates likewiſe upwards j it ors for 1 
raiſes the pulſe, and ſeems to excite a feveriſh ſta confb 
time ; it is therefore only uſed in cold phlegm mud 
tutions, as in dropſies. In which diſeaſe it Was 


Works with notes, by Dr. Wallis. Liſteri Exercitato 
Medicinales de Hydrope. 8 4 
The London College directs the following metho | 
reparing elaterium. __ ent 
N Slit — wild cucumbers, and paſs the juice, oe vel 
preſſed, through a very fine hair ſieve into A . "1 hat 
ſel ; ſet it by ſome hours, till its thicker e 5 
ſubſided; then pour off the thin part of + e icke pm 
draw away the reſt by ſtraining; e wlid 


3 
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ans are a full doſe of this medicine, though five grains 
WC extract made with wine from the roots is equally uſe- 
ul with this fecula, called elaterium. 8 5 
G Flacerium is mentioned as 2 purging medicine by Hip- 
W .ocrates; ſometimes it occaſions great uneaſineſs in the 
bovels, if too large a doſe is given; in which caſe acids 
nd mucilages are the proper antidotes. See Rau Hiſt. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
= Cucons AcyPeTIA. CHATE or EGYPTIAN CUCUM- 
nis. It is more white, ſoft, and round than our garden 
acumber, but of ſimilar qualities. | 
— CANADENSIS. See SICYOS. | | 
— COLOCYNTHIS. See CoLOCYNTHIS. 
= _— GaLEnt. MELO VULGARIS. Aſpecies of cucumber. 
—— HORTENSIS, Cucum. vulgaris, cucumis ſativus, 
Ws. ARDEN CUCUMBER. | 
The ſeeds of this ſpecies are the only part uſed in me- 
dicinez they have uſually been preſcribed in a mixture of 
equal portions of the ſeeds of the citrul, gourd, and pum- 
ion, under the general name of the greater cold ſeeds. The 
ſced of all theſe plants are ſimilar in their medical properties. 
The fruit of the cucumber is not very nutritious, becauſe 
perhaps it 18 employed in its unripe ſtate, though it makes 
a conſiderable part of the aliment of many perſons in 
warm climates, and ſeaſons, and its aqueous, cooling, and 
aceſcent quality renders it very proper for ſummer aliment, 
and an agreeable food in hot, bilious diſpoſitions. From the 
Ermneſs of its texture, it is often retained long in the 
Momach occaſioning acidity, and flatulence; hence it 
ſhould be accompanied with ſome of the condiments. 
Formerly the ſeeds were beat into an emulſion with other 
ingredients, but now are nd Hg for in praCtice, the 
mond emulſion ſuperceding their uſe. 
— PUNICUS CORDI. See BALSAMINA. 
| CUCUPHA, called alſo cucullus, pileolus, birrethus, 
d:leus, byrethr um, byrethrus. An ODORIFEROUS CAP for 
he head. It is made like what is called the /zull-cap 
or children, of either ſilk or linen; it is double, and be- 
een its ſides are put cephalic aromatic drugs in powder; 
dmetimes they are mixed with cotton, to keep them 
qually diſperſed ; theſe ſpices are alſo ſprinkled with 
dme ſuitable efſential oil, or ſpirit, or vinegar; then the 
pþ being ſowed round its edges, it is placed next the 
ad, and another over it. When half of the ſkull, or 
nly a particular part of it is to be applied, it is called a 
=cucupha, The ingredients ſhould be renewed when 
ar virtue is worn off. The proportions of the ſpecies 
ſe uſually as follow: of roots, an ounce; of leaves, two 
three hands full; of flowers, two or three pugils; of 
ws one or two drams; of powders, one ounce ; the 
pile rarely exceeds four ounces. Cucuphe act by the 
Kiulations from the ſpices they contain. They are apt 
d render the patient diſagreeably ſenſible of all changes 
weather. See EPITHEMA. 
] d A. Cucurbita lagenaria, Linn. The 
. is 2 large fruit, growing on a plant: its ſeed 
| A : four cold ſeeds mentioned in the article 
dee alſo Bocta. 


2 A CUPPING-GLASSs. See CUCURBITULA. 


Ne CVE RAT, A chemical veſſel, fo called from 
vile b. nee to a gourd, for it gradually ariſes from 
. wi and terminates in a ſmall neck. Some 
10 keg urinale, becauſe it is ſhaped like a glaſs in 
_ K inſpected 3. though ſome are ſhallow and 
r 35 . It is uſed in diſtillation, with a head, &c. 
digetions conſtitutes a ſort of alembic : it is alſo uſed 
_—_— 15 with a blind alembic fitted to it. 
k 2ccor rn: made of glaſs, earthen ware, or of me- 
wed: the s no reſpeCtive uſes in which they are en- 
per ones 5 5 ones are called canthari figulini; the 
| wore, re lined with tin, and are called veſicæ diſ- 
be a 
de me, lvl bation, and the narrower and longer 
the 1ef; o 3 iffcultly its contents are diſtilled, ſo 
Mer the Vi any ſubject is to the fire, the nar- 
ke rerfy, and the ſhorter the neck ſhould be, and 
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A hich remains, be covered over with a linen cloth, and 
5 ec by a gentle heat. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


: ſhould be taken-not to preſs the cucumber, ſo as 
= cc out any of the pulpy part, for thus the prepara- 
I . will be proportionably weakened. Two or three 


* Ire been given, and good effects only were obſerved. 


C 


It is a blind cucurbit, when another ſmall cucurbit is 
placed on with its neck in the neck of the larger. 'The 
leſſer are called ſeparatory cucurbits. If its belly is ſphe- 
rical, and its neck long and cylindrical, it is called a MA- 
TRASS or a BOLT-HRADp. | | | 
The length of the neck is ſuch, that ſcarce any of the li- 
quor aſcends to its mouth, the cold external air repelling 
it before it arrives there, and it falls again to the bottom 


of the veſſel. Thus the digeſtions of menſtruums, with 


the ſubſtances to be reſolved in them, are conveniently 
carried on without any loſs. Beſides theſe adyantages, the 
long-necked cucurbits are ſingularly uſeful in ſeparating 
pure alcaline and volatile ſpirits and ſalts from water, oil, 


and volatile earth. 


Cucurbits are more uſed for digeſting and ſubliming 
than for diſtilling. See Dict. of Chem. 

CUCURBITA CITRULLUS. See CITRULLUS. 

— VERUCCOSA. A ſpecies of melopepo. _ 

 CUCURBITIFERA 'TRIFOLIA INDICA FRUC- 
TUS PULPA CYDONIH ZAMULA. See Cov aLam. 

CUCURPITULA, alfo called cucurbita. A CUPPING= 
GLASS, Formerly this inſtrument was made of horn, or 
ſome kind of metal. It is of great antiquity, being men- 
tioned by Hippocrates. Different names have been given 
to them, according as they were uſed, with or without 
ſcarifications, as leves, arentes, ſiccatæ, &c. The an- 
cients had them with narrow mouths, for drawing more 
forcibly, and with wider mouths for drawing more 
gently. = | | | | 

Dry cupping is when the glaſſes are uſed without ſcari- 
iying. Sanguineous or wet, is when ſcarifications are 
made. 

The preſent mode of applying a cupping-glaſs is to con- 
vey ſome light ſubject ig 4 while / 0 the air 
_ be expelled by the heat before the flame expires ; the 
glaſs ſhould be applied to the ſkin whilſt the flame conti- 
nues; it then adheres with a ſtrong attraction. The uſe, 
of dry cupping 1s to invite a humour to the place where 
the glaſs is applied, in order to the removing it from an- 
other. The operation ſhould be repeated until the part 
becomes red, and is in pain. 18 
When ſcarification is uſed with cupping, the part ſhould 
firſt be dry cupped until it appears red; then make the in- 
ciſions with the ſcarificator; if ſcarifications are to be 
made in ſeveral parts, begin below and proceed upwards, 
or the blood will incommode the operator; the ſcarifica- 
tions made, the air muſt be excluded from the glaſs by 
burning ſomething in it, as above mentioned, and then 
applying it: a little ſpirit of wine is as neat and effectual 
as any thing for the pabulum of the flame. The preſ- 
ſure of the external air preſſes the glaſs forcibly to the 
ſkin, and the glaſs being emptied of its air by the fire in- 
troduced in it, powerfully attracts the blood. The ope- 
ration ended, wipe the part with a ſponge dipped in warm 
water, and to ſtop the bleeding, a little ſpirit of wine may 
be applied by dipping a linen rag therein, and applying it 
over the ſcarifications. 

This operation does not ſeem to be neceſſary, except 
when blood cannot be obtained by opening a vein in the 
uſual manner. Celſus, lib. ii. cap. II, ſays, that cup- 
ping is needful when the body is to be relieved in ſome 
acute diſorder, and yet the ſtrength does not admit of a 
loſs of blood from the veins.” It is true, that the flow 
diſcharge of blood by cupping does not leſſen the vital heat 
ſo much as the ſame quantity of blood does when ſudden- 
ly taken away by opening a vein 3 but in ſuch caſes, as 
Celſus ſuppoſes, other more eligible means of relief may 
be made uſe of with leſs fatigue to the already enfeebled 
patient, and more to his advantage. _ Sous 

The blood extracted by ſcarification and cupping, Hoff- 
man ſays he often examined, and found to be the ſame 
with that from the veins; if ſo, there appears no other 
advantage from cupping than what ariſes from opening a 
yein, except what may happen from the ſlow diſcharge of 
the blood in the firſt method of extraCting it, and the re- 
lief of the part only, when the complaint is local. 

Some extol cupping in apoplexies, epilepſies, and ſome 
kind of convulſions, becauſe they ſay that the ſpaſms are 
increaſed by the ſpeedier diſcharge of blood which is con- 
ſequent in phlebotomy. 

See Ccœlius Aurelianus, Celſus, Morgagni, Hoffman, 
Haller, Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 154, &c. White's 
Surgery, p. 180. 
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rudiments of the foetus are formed. See EMBRYON, 


_ CUDU PARITI. A ſhrub which grows in Malabar 9 
it flowers all the year long. The leaves are anodyne 
11 5 58 applied. The fruit checks a dyſentery. 

aii Hiſt. 


CUEMA. See CyEMA. wunua. The CONCEPTION, 
or rather according to Hippocrates, when the complete 


CONCEPT IO. 
CUIETE. A name of the arbor cucurbitifera Ameri- 
cana 1 | 3 | 
CUIPOUNA. A tree growing in Braſil. Raii Hiſt. 
CULBICIO. A ſort of ſtranguary, or rather heat of 
urine. 
CULEUS, or CuLLEus. A Roman meaſure contain- 


ing twenty amphore : ſometimes it ſignifies a leather 
ack. 


Sora bf see Cox TEX CULLITLAVYAN. 

CULINARIUS SAL. The culinary or alimentary 
ſalt. It is generally called common $ALT, becauſe of 
common uſe in culinary preparations; but the ſea-ſa!! 
ſeems, from its univerſality in the world, to be more 
properly the common /a/t. Sea-/alt conſiſts of this culi- 
nary ſalt and the ſalt uſually called Epſom ſalt, or ſal 
cath. amar. en ſea-water, or a ſolution of the / 
gem. 1s evaporated, the firſt cryſtals that are formed are 
the culinary ſalt, which when ſeparated from the remain- 
ing brine, and the evaporation is continued, the ſucceed- 
ing cryſtals are not of the culinary kind, but the bitter 
purging /alt of the ſhops. The conſtituents of the culi- 
nary ſalt are, the ſpirit uſually called acidum muriaticum, 
and a mineral alcaline ſalt. See MARINUM Sal. 

CULITLAWAN. See Cokr. CULITLAVVAN. 

CULLEUS. The largeſt liquid meaſure among the 
Romans, See CuLEUs. 

CULMEN. Por STALK Or BLADE of CORN or GRASS. 

CULMUS. 3 Culminiferous plants have a ſmooth joint- 
ed ſtalk, are uſually hollow, and at each joint wrapped 
about with ſingle, narrow, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their 

ſeeds are in chaffy huſks, as wheat, barley, &c. 

In graſſes and corns, the culmus or ſtalk correſponds to 
the caudex or trunk of trees; ſo that it generally denotes 
that part between the root and the ear or paniële: but 
botaniſts differ in their diſtribution of plants into culmeni- 
ferous. Alſo the ſtubble of corn, remaining after the 
Ears are cut off, 1s ſo called. 

CULTER. The third lobe of the liver. 

CULUS. The anvs, which ſee. 

CUMANA, called alſo gacirma. An Indian tree, 
like that of the mulberry-tree, its wood is ſo hard that it 
ſtrikes fire like a flint. 

CUMANDA GUACU, and CumanDU GUARA. 
Two ſpecies of a large ſort of KIDNEY-BEAN. 

CUMBULD, called alſo nur Malabarica unFuoſa flore 
cucullato. A tall tree growing in Malabar, the root of 
which is uſed in a decoction with rice for common drink 
in fevers. 

CUMINOIDES. WII D cumin. Called alſo cumi- 
num ſylveſtre, paſtinaca tenuifolia Cretica, and daucus odora- 
tus Creticus. 55 | 

This plant grows in Crete; the ſeeds only are in uſe; 
they are carminative. Raii Hiſt. | 


UMINUM. Cumin. According to Miller this 


name is derived from xvev, to bring forth; becauſe it is 
ſaid to be efficacious in curing ſterility. It is alſo called 
cyminum and feniculum Orientale. It is the cuminum cy- 


minum, or cuminum Agęyptiacum ſativum, ſemine lon- 


giore. Linn. 

This plant reſembles fennel, but is much ſmaller; pro- 
duces longiſn, ſlender, plano-convex ſeeds, of a browniſh 
colour with vellowiſh ſtriæ. It is annual, a native of 
Egypt and Ethiopia; is cultivated in Sicily and Malta, 
from whence it is brought to us. | 
__ Theſe ſeeds are bitteriſh to the taſte and warm; have 
an aromatic but diſagreeable flavour. Water takes up 
much of their ſmell by infuſion, but not much of their 
taſte. Diſtilled with water, they afford a 22 oil, 
which partakes much of the flayour of the ſeeds. Rec- 
tified ſpirit extracts their whole virtue; the ſpirituous 
extract is very warm, moderately pungent, and not a little 
nauſeous. | | 

Theſe ſeeds are carminative and ſtomachic, but rather too 
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The London College direQts the following pre _ 
in which theſe ſeeds are a part. 8 Prep aratlong 


Cataplaſma Cumini. CATAPLASM of Cuny, 


Take of cumin ſeeds, one pound; bay berries, 4, 
eaves of water=germander dried, Virginia ſnake. root of 
each three ounces z of cloves, one ounce; with honey 
equal to thrice the weight of the ſpecies powdered, male 


a cataplaſm. Ph. Lond. 1788. 


Emplaſtrum Cumini. CUMIN PLasTxx, 


Take of Burgundy pitch, three pounds; yellow vz 
cumin ſeeds, carraway ſeeds, and bay berries, of each 
three ounces. The pitch and wax being melted together 
ſprinkle into them the reſt, reduced to powder, and ſtir zl 
well together. Ph. Lond. 1788. See Millers Dig. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Rai Hiſt. 


CUMINUM ALNORUM. See ALSNICIUM, 

For that named ATHIoPICUM, ſee Auf yeruy, 

— CORNULATUM. See HyPECOUum. 

—— PRATENSE. See CARUM. 

That called SiL1quosUM, is the copper ud 
CUMIN. It grows in Spain, flowers in May, aud pr 
duces the ſame effects, medicinally, as the poppy. 

— SYLVESTRE. See CUMINOIDES. 

CUNEALIS SUTURA. The ſuture by which te 
os ſphenoides, or cuneiforme, is joined to the os frontiz 

CUNEIFORME Os. From cuneus, a wedve, callel 
alſo clavicula, cavilla, Chalcoideum os, Baſilare d. þ 
name of the os ſphenoides, from its being wedged betwen 
the other bones. Alſo the third bone of the firſt row in 
the wriſt. It is called ſo from its appearing like a wedg 
ſticking between the two rows. See CarPus. 
OS EXTERNUM, or Chalcoideum externum of the 
tarſus. At its poſterior edge it joins the os naviculae 
and os cuboides; it ſupports the metatarſal bone of tie 
toe next the little one, and that next the great one 
and of the middle toe. The os cunei forme medium nd 
minimum, is {till more wedge-like than the former; it 
ſuſtains the metatarſal bone of the toe next to the grat 
one. The os cuneiforme internum, and maximum, (ul 
ſtains the os metarſi of the great toe. All theſe are cart 
laginous at the birth of children. 'Theſe bones are all 
called calcoidea officula. 

CUNILA SATIVA. See SATURFIA SATIVA. 
CUP. HORT. CATH. and Hort. Cath. Cup. At 
abbreviation of Franciſcus Cupanus Hortus Catholicus 

Cor. HORT. CATH. SUP. Hortis Catholic. Suppl 
mentum Primum. | 

Cue. HoRT. CATH. A. Supplementum Alterunal 
Hort. Cathol. 1 

CUPELLA, called alſo capella, copella, catellus arti 
cineritium, patellæ documaſticæ, or teſta probatrix, epi 
trix, or docimaſtica. A CUPEL or TEST. 

Theſe are veſſels uſed for ſeparating baſer metab fn 
gold or filver ; they are made of earth, and are hollowd 
like a diſh : they reſiſt every degree of fire that is need 
to keep any metal in fuſion ; they alſo retain theſc metas W 
when fuſed. The aſhes of bones or of plants, that u 
been calcined, are the propereſt for making then, 
though Cramer prefers thoſe made with plaiſter: wii 
ever of theſe materials are choſen, they mult be peifecl 
calcined, then levigated, after which, they muſt be form 
into a paſte, and moulded into their proper form, k 
burnt in a potter's furnace. See various directions ch 
cerning them in the Dict. of Chem, 

CUPEROSA. CorpPpERAs. __ 
CUPHOS. Licur. When applied to alimet» 
imports their being eaſily digeſted ; when to diſtenpes 

that they are mild. 

CUPRA AQ. See Aquez CUPREEZ- The 

CUPRESSUS, called alſo cypariſus, p, 1 
CYPRESS-TREE, The cupreſſus ſempervirens, Lin * 
b 2 | er clima 
is a tall ever-green- tree, native of the warm bude 
bearing male and female flowers on the fame 1 
the leaves are ſlender and ſo are the ran top dl 
1 8 forming a cone, the apex of which 15 "lt 

e tree; the kruit is a kind of nut, as large oy oon, 
and aſtringent. The flowers have an agree? : er it! 
and have been uſed in conjunction with ſome oli ol 
gredients for making an oil by infuſion w. 
which was named oleum cyprinum. 


There are three ſpecies of this tree. 


(ll 


ungrateful; externally they are diſcutient and antiſeptic, | 


| CUPRESS NUM. CrraEss WINE; See Cxprr- 
= | RI AMMONIATI AQUA, olim: Aqva S$AP= 
_ P RINA. 


Ake of Jime-water, one pint; ſal ammoniac, one 
1 let them ſtand together in a copper veſſel, until 


| 


Coraum AMMONIACUM: AMMONIACAL COPPER. 
l es x ace blue vitriol, two parts; volatile alkali 
2 1 . three parts; rub them briſkly in a glaſs 
nr, till che efferveſcence is finiſhed, and they run 
1 A into a violet coloured maſs, which is to be rolled 
3 eam 5 jece of bibulous paper, and exſiccated, firſt upon 
- Wo yl ſtone, and afterwards with a gentle heat, then 
= : up for uſe in a cloſe vial z this is a very active me- 
E 1 LY uſed for the ſame purpoſes and in the ſame man- 
= 1s VITRIOLUM COERULEUM, which ſee: . 
5 UR. POST. An abbreviation of curæ poſteriores. 
| CURA AVENACEA. A decoction of oats and ſuc- 
[cory roots, in which a little nitre and ſugar were diflolved, 
W +1: formerly uſed in feyers, and was thus named. 
_ CURASLAVENTIA. See AURANTIUM, 
KW CURCAS, called alſo carpata, chiviguilenga. The 
WW }..apots NUT. See CATAPUTIA MINOR. | 
W CURCUMA. TuRMERIC} alſo called crocus Indicus, 
otra marita, cyperi genus ex India, cannacorus radice 
cracea, manjella kua, cypira, kaha, and by the Indians 
1./1-borris the Portugueſe call it /affran de terra; the 
E name curcuma is Arabian: the Arabians call every root 
(ta faffron colour by this name, curcuma. There are two 
ſpecies, the long and the round-rooted, but the firſt is 
the beſt, and the ſort in uſe. It is the curcuma longa, or 
rcuma Indica foliis conceolatis, nervis lateralibus nu- 
 erofiſſirnis, Linn. INDIAN LONG-ROOTED TURME=- 
IC; | 
4 The root is the only part in uſe; it is ſmall, tuberous, 
and knotty; it is brought from the Eaſt Indies; exter- 
nally it is greyiſh coloured, but internally it is of a deep 
lively yellow, which tends to red ! a longiſh and a round 
Lfort is mentioned by ſome authors, but the firſt only is 
dtought to us. . | 


; what diſagreeable ſmell; It gives out its virtues both to 
water and to ſpirit. By diſtillation with water a ſmall 
@ cuantity of eſſential oil is obtained; and from the remain- 
ing decoction 4 bitter extract is obtained by evaporation. 
The ſpirituous extract retains nearly the whole virtue of 
the root. | 
It has been thought a powerful teniedy in obſtructions 
of the viſcera, particularly the abdominal; and alſo much 
uſed in iteric and uterine diſorders : the doſe may be from 
a ſeruple to a dram. The powder is often mixed with yel- 
low peas, ground fine: the roots ſhould be choſen of the 
WE (argeſt lize, freſh, compact, heavy, not eaſy to break, of a 
[ightiſh yellow without, and a deep reddiſh yellow within. 


* | [tis chiefly conſumed by the dyers. See Lewis's Mat. 
Ui Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. ; 
„ | CURIMENTOS. So the Portugueſe call ſome pains 
ue in the limbs, which are relieved by a warm bath made 
hem ich an aſtringent bark, produced in the Brazils. 

\i BS CRN. Difſcotides ſays it is a drink made of bar- 
7500 | ley, which is uſed inſtead of wine; ſuch a liquor is uſed 
„ g "a and Britain, which is prepared of wheat : this 

ale, | | 


cs Ma, or CR TUMA. See CHELIDONIUM 
vs, 


CURTA. 8 $ 
WRURU ce CoLOBOMATA 


See Buro. 3 
CunURU Ark. A ſcandent tree which grows in 
DI, and bears pods with ſeeds like beans: theſe ſeeds 


= = 5 | _ 
1 UTU PALA. A ſhrub which grows in Mala- 
7; thebark of the root boiled in water cures a diarrhoea; 


ed and taken with it, cures a dyſentery. 


an, UTA, called alſo caſſutha, cuſcuta major, 
110 » epithimum, DODDER, and DODDER of THYME. 
pn N Yate Europza, Linn. It is of the number of 
1 led paraſitical ; it hath no leaves, grows on 

Jae, and conſiſts o | 


| ducing here and thee ſmall heads of whity or reddiſh 


2931 


It hath a light aromatic and bitteriſh taſte, and ſome- | 


f a number of ſlender juicy filaments, | 


- FR 
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minute ſeeds: A large kind, known by the name of 


&c. this hel[>2weed deſtroys the vegetables which afford it 


inteſtina, the DEYIL's Gurs. 


plant on which they grow: It is hardly known in prac- 
tice; but is recommended as a reſolvent, deterſive, and 
diuretic. 25 

Dedters are found bn almoſt all plants. Raii Hiſt. 
. CUSPIDATUS. PoinTED. In botany it is when 
the leaves of a flower end in a point. Some of the teeth 
are called cuſpiduti. See CANINI ptnTESs:; 


applied to the glans penis. It is alſo the name of a 
bandages, 


CUSTOS | OCULI. An inſtrument to preſerve the 


eye in an operation: 


under the ſkin or upon it, which by their creeping cauſe 
uneaſineſs and pain, | WES 
CUTANEI MUSCULI. See PLATYSMA MYoIDEs: 
CUTANEUM OSSIS COCCYGIS LISAMENTUx. 
It goes out anteriorly from the extremity of the os coccy- 
gl) is ſlender, and divides into two portions at the ori- 
ce of the anus, which runs into the membrana adipoſa, 
are inſerted in the ſkin on each fide of the anus by a kind 
of expanſion, and continue to divaricate, they are loſt 
on the two ſides of the perinæum. 
CUTANEUS. See SPHINCTER ANI. There is alſs 
a nerve ſo called. See CERKVICALES. 
CUTANEUs INTERNUs NERyYUS. It riſes from the 
union of the ſeventh cervical, and firſt dorſal pairs, runs 
over the other brachial nerves, and paſſes down on the 
inſide of the arm, between the muſcles and integuments z 
it divides into two branches, which accompany one an= 
other as far as the inner condyle on one fide of the vena 
| baſilica, being covered by the ramus medianus of that 
vein 3 then runs down towards the wriſt, where it ſpreads, 
and on the beginning of the palm of the hand. The 
other branch paſſes backward along the integuments, and 
down to the little finger. 5 
CUTICULA. The $CARF-$KIN; The Greeks call 
it empidermis, becauſe it is placed upon the true ſkin as a 
covering. It is as large as the true ſkiri, and more com- 
pact; it is full of pores for the evacuation of what tranf- 
pires through it from the body, though the beſt glaſſes do 
not enable us to diſcern them; it hath neither blood-yeſ- 
ſels nor nerves, therefore it is void of ſenſe. Dr. Hunter 
ſays it is an organized body, though its organization can- 
not be demonſtrated. Leuwenhoeck aſſerts much with 
reſpect to the pores which he ſays he diſcovered in it; 
but to what he hath ſaid it ſufficeth to refer the reader. 
The integuments, or the univerſal covering of the body, 
are, the cuticle, the rete mucoſum, the eutis, and the 


reckon the membrana communis muſculorum, which is 


not now reckoned in the number; and the paniculus car- 


noſus, which is only found in brutes. The rete mucoſum 
is added by the moderns. 5 
The whole ſurface of the ſkin is covered by the rete 


mucoſum, and the rete mucoſum with the cuticle, fo that 
the cuticle is the moſt external, 


* 


ſkin does, though upon the belly it ſtretches conſiderably, 

without loſing its thickneſs. Its origin is obſcure, and 
its generation ſurpriſingly ſudden. Friction looſens it, 
but ſoon a new ſtratum ariſes. 

The cuticle is continued, not only over all the exter- 
nal parts of the body, but alſo in all the cavities thereof, 
where the air can arrive; as in the mouth, oeſophagus, aſ- 
pera arteria, inteſtines, &c. where it is called the epithe- 
lium; in theſe places there is no cutis, but there are innu- 
merable papillæ. No nerves nor veſſels can be demon- 
ſtrated to exiſt in it. 

In examining the pores, the cuticle ſeems to inſinuate 
itſelf into them, to complete the excretory tubes of the 
cutaneous glands. The foſſulæ of the hairs have likewiſe 
the ſame productions of the cuticle, and it ſeems to give 
a ſort of coat to the hairs themfelves. 


The beſt method of ſeparating the eulicle for examina» 


tion is to maserate it in water. 
ns | 4E | The 


flowers which are followed by roundiſm capfu.es futt ö 
HELL-WEED, is common in heaths upon furzes, néttles, | 
nouriſhment, whence its name; it is alſo called didbd!; 


Dedders are ſuppoſed to pirtake of the virtues of the 


CUSPIS.” Propetly the point of a ſpear z but it is 


CUTAMBULI: A name of a ſort of worms elther 


membrana cellularis; beſides theſe, the old anatomiſts 


The cuticle does not, in general, extend ſo far as the 


; 
N 
| 
Y 


from 


oo, +4 OM 


Tue cuticle is a medium betwixt the ſkim and the ſub- 


jeAts of feeling, and moderates the impreſſions, which, 


without it, would be too painful. It alfo moderates the 
perſpiration, which, without it, would be tov copious. 
The colour of the cutis differs in different perfons, and 
alſo in different parts of the ſame perſon 5 but it is to the 
difference in the tete mucoſum that complexions are ſo 
oppoſite to one another. See the Obſervations of Dr. 
_ of Edinburgh on the Epidermis, in the Editiburgh 
ed. Eſſays. | | 
In the ſecond volume of the Medical Muſeum, is a re- 
markable inſtance of a young man loſing the uſe of his 
bands, by the cuticle there being thickened and hardened 
in an extfaordinary degree. He was a dyer, and by fre- 
quently cleaning braſs wire in the mixture which is uſed 


for dying Saxon colours, which conſiſts of the oil of vitriol, | 


tartar, alum, &c. this complaint was gradually produced. 
His hands were quite {tiff from the hardneſs of the cuticle 
on their palms, and on the inſide of the fingers; the 
cuticle there appeared like parchment full of chaps; and 
on endeavouring to ſtraighten the fingers by force, blood 
ſtarted from every joint. As the acid ſeemed to contri- 
bute much to the diſeaſe, the following emolient liniment 
was ordered, R ol. olivar. Z ii. ad. kali, 3 ii. m. f. 
linim. With this he rubbed his hands, frequently, parti- 
cularly before going to bed; and to prevent the liniment 
bein too ſoon rubhed off he wore gloves. In about 
four days the ſkin ſeemed a little ſoftened, and his fingers 
did not ſuffer ſc much by endeavouring to ſtretch them 
out. He complained that the liniment occaſioned much 
ſmarting, whence the following was directed with a view 
to abate the acrimony of the alkaline ſalt; R ol. olivar. 
J ii. aq. kali, 3 i. vitel. ovi, No. ii. f. linim. This, 
uſed as the other, in three days was leſs troubleſome, and 
produced further evidence of relief: the hardened cuticle 


| began to peel off, and a new flexible one appeared under- 


neath; many of the chaps were healed, and he began to 
have ſome le of his fingers. He continued the laſt pre- 
ſcribed liniment about two months, and then, to prevent 
a relapſe, he uſed the following. R axung. porcin. 3 i. 
vitelli unius ovi, ol. lavend. gut. v. m. f. liniment. With 
this he rubbed his hands every night at bed-time; and 
on continuing it about a month he obtained a perfect 
cure. Except three doſes of purging phyſie, he took no- 
thing inwardly as a medicine, during the cure. 

CUTICULARIS MEMBRANA. The DURA MATER, 
.which ſee. : | 55 | 

CUTICULOSUS. See SPHINCTER Axt. 

_ CUTILLA. Certain cold fountains in Italy, mentione 
by Celſus and Pliny, which were uſed in baths. 

CUTIO. A woop-LoUSE. See ASELLL. 

CUTIS. The skix. It is a ſtrong thick, univerſal, 
covering of the external parts of the body, immediately 
above the adipoſe membrane. It is compoſed of a cloſe 
texture of fibres of various kinds, and alſo of veins and 
arteries, variouſly diſpoſed; where there are large orifices, 


it terminates by being gradually loſt. Its inner ſurface | or cotula, twelve ounces. . The cyathus was made with 


is moulded upon the outer ſurface of the membrana adi- 
poſa, whoſe membraneous part being produced, forms 
the in. | | 

The tin, on its outſile, is unequal : this is occaſioned 
by the miliary glands, and the bulbs of the hair. It is 


naturally contracted, but when it is ſwelled it is ſmooth. 


Upon its ſurface we obſerve the papillæ pyramidales 
which are longer in ſome parts than in others, as in the 


* where they are called villi, and appear in rows, wine, water, or vinegar, and eighteen drams of bone! 
-Cac 


having two ranks contiguous; theſe are the organs 
of touch. Oppoſite to the joints, the in is formed 
into plicæ, to admit of a free motion. Its whole fur- 
face, outwardly, is covered with the rete mucoſum, and 
the cuticle. 1 on Booting 
The ein is thickeſt between the ſhoulders, and on the 
back part of the neck. Dr. Hunter ſays, that when the 
ſkin is once deſtroyed, it is never regenerated, but the 
.edges ſtretch conſiderably to form a covering, after that 


A cicatrix, which is hardened fleſh, completes the | wine, honey, flour, and cheeſe. 


healing. | 
The outer ſurface is furniſhed with ſmall eminences, 


14 


called papillæ pyramidales, and the inner ſurface with the 


:miliary glands. Fewer papillæ appear on the tin of the 


belly than elſewhere; the anterior portion of it is not 


«only thinner and more compact than the poſterior, but it 
hath this likewiſe peculiar to ity that it may naturally be | 


24] 6 


— 


and Romans, both of the liquid and dry kind. It ws 
equal to an ounce, or the twelfth part of a pint. Tre 


alſo as many as there were letters in the patron s nam. 
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5 CYCAS CIRCINALIS ſeu INDICA. Sec Pau 


- CY N YT AT- 
CYCLAMEN. Sow-BREAD. 1 
Us. 


ſemis, ſix ounces; the ſeptunæx, ſeven ounces; the bt, 


© CYCLISCUS, from ads, a circle. An 


very much incregfed in breadth, to alt Exithor ny; 
gree, without loſing any of its thickneſs, in 
what it gains in breadth; and it is generally 
cult to pierce the ,in of the belly with poi 
ments than on the bac. 

Though the beſt 'glaffes carmot affilt us to fee you. 
the cuticle, the naked eye can difcetn them in I * 
which is the ſeat of many diſeaſes, and on dl . 
Turner hath profeſſedly writ. See his Diſeaſes of the gt : 

CYAMUS. A BEAn. See FABA. It alſo ſ nile, 
wood-louſe in the form of a bean. 1 

CYANUS. The BLU E- BOTTLE; alſo c xx; 
Of this plant Boerhaave enumerates twenty 
That uſed in medicine is the centaurea cyuni 
a ſpecies of ſerratula. x op 

YANUS ZEGYPTIACA. , EGYPTIAN Brax. Scop, 
ZEGYPTIA PALUSTRIS. | 7 IT 
MaJo, called alfo cyanus montanus; verhaſ 
culum cyanoides, GREAT BLUE-BOTTLE. | 

The cyanus orientalis major moſchatus, i. e. SWEr 

| © LY | To 
SULTAN, or SULTAN-FLOWER, is ſome what cordial. 

—— Minox, alſo called bapti/ecula, aiti/zcyly, J.. 
tiſeca, papaver Heracleum, cyamus ſegetum. Bras 
TLE, or CORN-FLOWER., 

The latter of theſe two is the moſt noted, but not 2 
medicine, to which character this kind of plants hape hi 
little pretenfion, but for the fine blue colour obtaine 
from its flowers. It is a greyiſh green plant, gener: 
growing among corn; the flower is large, and of a 
blue colour; it is annual, and produces flowers dufte 
moſt of the ſummer months. If theſe flowers ate hats 
dried, they keep their colour longer than any other bie 
ones. They neither give their colour to ſpirit nor wie, 
They are ſaid to be in a ſmall degree diuretic. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1748, p. 12, 
is a proceſs for producing a fine blue colour from the 
flowers. 1 | 
— ORIENTALIS ODORATUS. See AMBER&01, 

—— PULCHRo SEMINE CENTAURII Majors, 
BEARDED-CREEPER. See CRUPINA. 

CYAR. Properly, the eye of a needle ; but it is uf 
to ſignify the orifice of the internal ear. | 

CYASMA. Brown ſpots in the lips, forchead, nd 
hands of pregnant woman. _ | 

CYATHISCUS, from vas, a cup. The holly 
part of a probe, formed in the ſhape of a ſmall ſpoon, a 
„ TT: a 
CYATHUS, waer, a cup, from the verb vu 
pour out. It was a common meaſure among the Grees 


mary os 
Prop Ortion to 
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RULIux. 
To specie 
„ Linn. 20 


EBV. 


fextans was two ounces; the guadrans, three ounces; 
the triens, four ounces; the quincunx, five ounces; ths 


eight ounces the dodrans, nine ounces z the dexians tell 
ouncesz the deunx, eleven ounces; the as, cala 


handle like our punch-ladle. The Roman topers wer 
uſed to drink as many cyathi as there were Muſes, nine; 


Thus, they had modes of drinking ſimilar to the moden 
health-drinking, or toaſting. Pliny ſays, that the 06% 
of the Greeks weighed ten drams, and Galen las i 
fame; though elſewhere he ſays, that a cats contain! 
twelve drams of oil, thirteen drams and one ſcrupie « 


Galen ſays, that among the Veterinarii the cya! & 
tained two ounces. | 
The modern cyathus is 3 j. B. 

CYBITOS. The cubitus. 
. CYBOTDES. See Cuso1DEs. 


JAPONICA. © : 15 
CICEON, from xvxau, to. mix; allo cinnun 05 110 
It is a mixture of the conſiſtence of pap, ma . 
| e. This name Was gen 
to ſome ptiſans; alſo a kind of ſallad in which cheelc 
mixed, - — eder 


CYCIMA. Lindo. | 


NITA- 


_ CycLAMEN EUROPA UM CYCLAMEN inſiruen 


formerly uſed in the operation of the tree CLISMUS 


3 


VN 
eyCLISMUS: A troche. Alſo a fort of circular | 


W2TCLOPION: The white of the tye, from xukxow, 

ly, ſurround, and wy the apes 4 I'S" ſ, . hit FEET, 

| LOS. A CIRCLE. Hippocrates uſes this word 
iy the cheeks, and the orbits of WE eyes. 

to f ©01.US METASYNCRITICUS. It is a long pro- 

Be rſe of remedies, perſiſted in with a view of 


1 e the particles of the body to ſuch a ſtate as is ne- 
- Re h 


5 Ith. | 
A e N ARION. A collyrium mentioned by Galen 


p. Kgineta. It was ſo called becauſe its colour re- 
and 1 - _ 


3 pled that of a ſwan. 

| CYDAR. II. "RE" 3 > . 

| CYDONATUM. A preparation of quinces with an 
W. 1/ition of aromatics, deſcribed by P. Zgineta. 

WW CYDONIA. The QUINCE-TREE. Allo called cotonca, 
W cotonca majora et minora, malus cydonia. It is the 
3 -1doniay or pyrus cydonia ſylveſtris, fol. integerri- 
A loribus ſolitariis, . 1 WILD QUINCE-TREE. 
hataniſts enumerate five IPECIES, | | 

;: R is low, a native of the rocky banks of 
e Danube, and is common in our gardens. Its fruit 
elembles in ſhape ſome ſorts of round pears ; it hath an 
| .--2ble and ſtrong ſmell, an auſtere acid taſte z Its ex- 
| dreſſed juice is cooling and reſtringent, 1s uſeful in nau- 
bas, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and ſometimes relieves vo- 
Ping; by boiling it loſes its aſtringency. The ſeeds 
wound with a mucilaginous ſubſtance, which they give 


n 


dunces of mucilage, about the conſiſtency of the white 
bf cog. It is the moſt agreeable of all the mucilages, 
ut 15 apt to become mouldy in a {hort time. 

he London College directs the following. 


Fucilag Seminis CT DONII MALI. Mucilage of QUINCE 
| SEED. a 
| Take of quince ſeed, a dram diſtilled water, eight 
unces; boil with a gentle fire, till the water thickens ; 
hen (train through a linen cloth. | | | 
Formerly a ſyrup was made of the juice of tlie fruit, 
nd a conſerve, called MARMALADE, Jelly, miva cydonio- 
Wn, or dyacydonium ; but it is now an article in the con- 
Qoner's buſineſs only. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Raii Hiſt 
| Cypoxla ExoTICA. See COVALAM, | 
CYEMA. See CUEMA: SEND] 
| CYGNUS REGINZ. A collyrium deſcribed by 
etius. : 
CYLICHNE. A ſmall veſſel or box for holding me- 
eines; a gallipot, or pill-box. i 5 
| CYLINDR S. 'The CYLINDER. The fruit of plants 
termed # dure v when they reſemble a column; ſo 
fe maſſes of plaſter. . See MAGDALEONES. 
CYLLOS, from , to make lame. In Hippocrates, 
i; one affected with a kind of luxation which bends out- 
fards, and is hollowed inward. Such a defect in the 
bin is called cy/lp/55, and the perſon to whom it belongs 
called, by the Latins, varus, and is oppoſed to valgus. 
«us is one whoſe legs are bent the other way. 
CYLLOSIS; See Cyrios. | | 
CYMA. By a figure this name is applied to the tops 
| plants which the Latins call turio and aſparagus. _ 
CYMBA Os. See ScAPHorDes Os. 
| CYMBALARIA, alſo called Linaria. Ivy-LEAVED 
F_-FLAX, or Ivy-WORT. It grows on old walls in 
ky and Switzerland. It hath the ſame virtues as the 


e article LINARIA, 
RICOIDES, 


brat, 


Au nal. 
will 
. GMINUM, See CUMINUM. 


YMINUM "A ; 
Nang CORNULATUM. See H yYPOCEUM. 
Doc roorE. 
CYNANCHE. 
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Ctelius Aurelianus fays, that the voice of a patient in 4 


guinſy reſembles that of a dog or of a wolf, hence called 


lycanche. Or perhaps the word cynanche is derived from 
, and a Rx, to uffocate; for when dogs are hangedz 
becauſe their bodies are not heavy enough to make a 
ſtrong compreſſion of the rope, they ſtruggle long, with 
their eyes turgid, their tongues hang out of their mouths, 
&c. and becauſe a ſet of ſimilar ſymptoms affect the pa- 


tient in a ſpecies of quinſy, this name is given to it. 
Cynanche is Dr. Cullen's generic name for quinſy. See 
ANGINA, | 85 

CYNANcHE EPIDEMICA. ANON OSA. } The Mo- 
— EXANTHEMATICA. cos quix- 
SY. See ScARLITI NA AN GIN OSA. TS 
—— PAROTID A, alſo Angina externa, MUMPS, it is a 
tpecies of quinſy. Dr. Cullen names it cynanche paroti- 
dzea curles, oreillons; obſervazioni. This name is given to 

a diſorder which manifeſted itſelf by a flight fever, ſoon 
after the appearance of which, the face, neck, and particu- 
larly the throat, were conſiderably ſwelled, and of a ſome- 
what deeper. colour than a damaſk roſe, but the tumor 
rarely extended to the eyes. This ſwelling was chiefly 
external, and ſometimes ſo increaſed in a few days, as to 
obliterate the features; and yet this quick andextraordinary 
diſtenſion of the parts was rarely attended with pain. 
This diforder was of the inflammatory kind; it chiefly 
affected the young and the poor; it was very rarely mor- 
tal, and ſeldom terminated in an abſceſs, but gave way 
to general antiphlogiſtic methods. | 


. to boiling water! One dram of them makes ſix] Sometimes the tumor ſubſided in three or four days, 


and from the face was tranſlated in men to the teſticles; 
but this circumſtance required no alteration from the ge- 
neral method of cure, nor did the ſwelling in the teſti 
cles ever ſuppurate. | 5 

The patients bore bleeding, purging, and nitrous me- 
dicines very well. In ſome a thickneſs and hardneſs re- 
mained upon the parotid and maxillary glands, after the 
patient was very well in all other reſpects; theſe yielded 
to ſome doſes of calomel, with gentle purging, the af- 
fected part being kept warm, arid the patient to a ſuit- 
able regimen. Sometimes a mild mercurial ointment was 


and Appendix to the ſame, p. 13, &c. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 303. 
——— "TONSILLARIS. See ANGINA, 
'TRACHEALIS. See SUFFOCATIO STRIDVULA. 
—— GANGRENOsA, PUTRID QUINSY, PHARYNG XA, 
MaALIGNa, UIcEROSA. See ANGINA. 
— STRIDULA. See SUFFOCATIO STRIDULA. 
CYNANCHICA MEDICAMEN'TA. Medicines ap- 
propriated to the cynanche. h 
CYNANCHON. See APocyNoN. 
CYNANTHEMIS. A name of the cotula fetida: 
| CYNANTHROPIA, from xvuwv, a dog, and avtpwros, 
a man. A kind of melancholy delirium, in which the 
perſons affected believe they are changed into dogs, and 
in conſequence thereof endeavour to act like them. Or, 
according to ſome, the hydrophobia. | 
CYNAPIUM. LESssEX HEMLOCK. See CicuTA 
MINOR. _ | 8 
CYNCHNIS: A ſmall veſſel to hold medicines in. 
CYNICUS. CANIN Ek. Certain convulſions, called 
cynic ſpaſms. . 
| CYNIPHES. in Helmont, ſignifies FL TES or GNATS. 
CYNNIA. Cymia, or Carora. A veſſel in the ſhape 


of an urinal. 


Pelwort. See ſeveral ſpecies of cymbalaria, under CYNOBOTANE. See CoTuta FoETIDA. 


CYNOCEPHALION. A ſpecies of antirrhinum. 


CIMBALARIS CARTILAGO. See Can TAG CYNOCOCTONUM. WoLF's-BANE. 


CYNOCOPRUS, from w, a dog, and unh, dung, 


-IMBIFORME, See Scarnoipes. From cymba, See ALBUM GRACUM, the White dung of a dog. 


CYNOCRAMBE. See MERCuRIALISs. Sylv. Apo- 


— vel CyxNITA. A veſſel in the ſnape of an [CY NON and HIPPOMANES. 


CYNOCTONUM. See AcontTuM. 
CYNOCYTIS. The Do0G-RoOsE. 
CYNODECTOS. Bitten by a mad dog. 


» from xyav, a dog, and od's;, A tooth. CYNODES. CANINE. 


| CYNODESMION, from 2 , a dog, and Jeu, to bind, 


uva vun, alſo Synanche. A ſpecies of or from xvwxz, the yard of a man, and Jew, zo tie. A H- 
1 1 e tongue is e and ſwelled ſo | gature by which the prepuce 1s bound upon the glands, 
"N83 out beyond the teeth. Aretzus ſays, it is Sometimes it 1 nifies the lower part of the prepuce- 

ogs either being ſubject to it, or elſe | CYNODO 


8, from xv, a dog, and oog, a tooth. 


MIU 


ey hang out their tongues at times.] The canine teeth, 


CYNOGLOSSUM, 


n — = — —— 
* * mo” 
7 . « * K 3 

- 

{ "I Y i 


uſeſul. See Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, p. 74= 76, 


Raug out; and then, when the fruit is mellowed by 


cCYP 


enumerate nine ſpecies. 

CynoGcLossuM Maj. VULG. Lingua Canina.GREAT- 
ER HOUNDS-TONGUE. It is the cynogloſum officinal. 
Linn. 

It is a biennial plant; produces, the firſt year, large, 
ſoft, tongue-ſhaped, long, pointed leaves: the ſecond 
year, a thick branched ſtalk, with pointed leaves joined 
to it, without pedicles; on the tops of the branches are 
dark purple flowers, which are followed by four flat ſeeds: 
the root is oblong, and of a dark brown or blackiſh' co- 
hour on the outſide, but white within. It grows in ſhady 
places, and flowers in June. 

The roots have a rank, but not very ſtrong ſmell, like 
thoſe of the narcotic plants, which in drying is moſtly 


diſſipated ; but thoſe that happen to grow on dry ground| 


have very little ſmell. | 
Maran. Cerinthoides argentea flore pul- 


Echium marinum. ER | 
Their medical effects, if they poſſeſs any, are very lit- 
tle known. 
Minus ALBUM, &c. A ſpecies of omphalodes. 
MonTAanum MAjus.“ Cerinthe. HONEY-WORT. 
Of this Boerhaave enumerates eight different ſpecies. - 
CYNOLOPHA. Pollux calls theſe certain aſperities 


4 


CYNOMORON. A name of the cynocrambe, in P. 


Zgineta; alſo of the Apocynon. 


YNOMOJA. A name of the pſyllium in Oribaſius. | 


CYNOPTICON. See DACNERON. 

EYNOREXIA. The ſame as bulimia emetica. See 
BouLiMus. 

CYNORRHODON. (rom xvay, & dog, and podovs a 
_ CYNOSBATTOS. roſe. Alſo called caninus ſentis, 
caxirubus, cynocytis, roſa canina, Linn. roſa ſylveſtris vulga- 
ris, roſa ſylveſtris inodorg. The D0G-ROSE, or HIP-TREE. 


t is one of the largeſt plants of the roſe-kind, grows | 


wild in hedges, and flowers in June. The fruit is made 
into a conſerve, as follows. 


 Cinferva Cynoſbati. - Conſerve of the Hm. 


Take of the pulp of ripe h:ps, one pound; of double 
refined ſugar, twenty ounces; mix them into a conſerve. 


The hips are to be ſplit, and the hairy ſeeds earefully 


anding a few days, it muſt. be paſſed through a hair 
ſieve, and to the pulp the ſugar muſt be added. Ph. 
Lond. 1788. If this caution is not obſerved in pulping 
the fruit, the rough prickly matter encloſing the ſeeds, 
may be retained in the conſerve; a ſmall portion of which 
will occaſion uneaſineſs at the ſtomach, an itching about 
the anus, and ſometimes vomiting. There is alſo a fun- 

us or gall growing upon this tree, called Bedeguar, 
7 5 is Kid She Dofleſſed of, and celebrated for 6 aſ 
tringent power, but it is yet not ſuſſiciently tried with us, 
to ſpeak with great certainty. | 

CYNOSORCHIS. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of orchis. 
See ORchIs. | To, 

CYON. A Doc. Alf the inferior parts of the penis 
and prepuce. _ | | 

CYOPHORIA, from wunpa, the fetus, and pee, to 
carry. GESTATION. It is ſpoken of a woman with 
reſpect to her pregnancy. | 

CYPARIS US. See CUPRESSUS. ng | 

CYPERI GENUS EX INDICA. See Curcunta. 

CYPEROIDIS GRAMEN. See GRAmEn CyPE- 
ROIDES. 

CYPERUS. A plant with graſs-like leaves, and trian- 
gular ſtalks, bearing tufts of flowers on their top, which 
are followed by a triangular ſeed. 

— Loncus, Linn. Cyp. odoratus radice longa. 
eyperus panicula ſparſa ſpecioſa. The ordinary ſweet cy- 
perus, or ENGLISH GALANGALE. It hath a long ſlender 
root, crooked and knotted, on the outſide of a blackiſh 
brown colour, and white withinz it grows in marſhy 
Places, and thoſe in England are as good as tlie foreign 
ones. 

The root hath an agrecable aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teriſh taſte ; both water and ſpirit take up its virtues; by 


diſtillation a very ſmall quantity of eſſential oil is obtain- | 


of the vertebræ, and beginning of the ſpine of the back. | 
CYNOLYSSA. The fame as ly, or as hydrophobia. | 
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EYNOGLOSSUM. HovnDs-TonGue. Botaniſts |ed.. This long root is ſomewhat aramatic, but moſt ng: 


q 


ticed for its aſtringency. 


RovnD-RoOTED CYPERUs. This plant 
roundiſh roots, about the ſize of wallnuts, connecſed 
fibres, rough, and ruſty-coloured' 6ir the outſide 1 
yellow white within. It is a native of the Fatt Ls : 
yy grows. wk in ſome other countries. 'The root 
the 

is moſt noted for its aroma; but they ma TRY; 
ferently. Rai Hiſt. | 7 may de uſed ings 


as honey, raiſins, cardamom ſeeds, &c. It wa 
chre cœrulco. Bugloſſum- marinum incanum flore ceruleo. uſed in the Eg 0 Ar 
called trochifci cypheos. 


my ! r "my 
. Y N n 
: A 7 " 


* 


CyERUSs Rorux nus. Cyp. Creticus, vel Sprach 


hath every 


ame ſmell and taſte as the long ſort hive. The 


—— AMERICANUS Ste SANCTE Hittyx R. 


—— EsCULENTUs. SWEET CYPERUS, or 75h m. 
— LoNGuSs QpDoRus. A name of the 60 . 
—— NIiLoTICUs. See PaÞyRDs. 4 
CYPHI. A compoſition of ſixteen ingredients, ſuck 2 


yptian ſacrifices, and hence the trochez 


CYPHOMA. 155 xuPow, to bend. A kind of N. 
CYPHOSIS. F boſity, an incurvature of the ber af 
the 0 when the vertebræ incline preter naturally gu 
wards. - 

CYPIRA. TuRMERIc. See CUrcynua,. 
CYPRESSUS, 

CYPRINUM Or. (See CUPRESSUS, 
CYPRINUS. See Carpro. 

CYPRUS.” See PHYLLAREA. 

CyPRUs DIosCoR. E | 
—— Grxcorun, f EASTERN PRIVET, See INDK1, 
CYPSELE, or CyyPstL1is. The Ear-wax. 
CYRAENIA. In Rulandus is figniſies the fæces oſ ff 
fron infuſed in oil. | 
CYRBASIA. ' Properly the/ziars, or cap, worn by te 
Perſian monarchs. Hippocrates uſes this word in hs 
Treatiſe of the Diſeaſes of Women, in deſcribing a fon 
of covering which he directs for the breaſts. 
CYREBIA. The huſks of barley, or of other con, 
which fall off while they are torrifying, or when ſol 
in water. 

CYRENAICUS EIQUOR. See Bexzornun. 

— SAL. See SAL AMMONIACUS. 

— Succus. It is applied to the juice of the lic. 
pitium of the ancients, from the country where it nol 
flouriſhed, by Scribonius Largus, Paulus Fgineta, ad 
ſome others; and by Sanctorius. It is alſo taken node 
of by the ſame name in his Aphoriſms. 

CYRONES. See PHTHIRIASIS. 

CYRSEON. The podex or ANUs: 

CYR'TOIDES. G1zpovs. 

' CYRTOMA. Any preternatural tumor or gibolty 
from xb, hump-hacked. In Vogel's Noſology, it i 
nifies a particular flatulent tumor 8 the belly. 

CYR'FONOSUS. The RicktTs. See RAcHLjEAʒu 

CYSSAROS. The podex, ANUs, or inteſt. ru 
xupog, is the breech. | | 

_ CYSSOTIS. INFLAMMATION of the AN 

CYSTEOEITHOS, from uri, the bladder, d 
a lone. The STONE in the BLADDER. | 

CYST, HEPA'TICI DUCTUS: See Hrn 
ici Ducrus. N „ 7, 

CYSTICA ARTERLE. The cy/tic arterits 
hepatic artery advances behind the ductus hepatic; 
wards the veſicula fellis, to which it gives two nue 
branches, theſe are called arteriæ cyſlicæ. See HP. 
ARESING 3 ur 

—— xxx. A branch from the vena po jock 
tralis; they run along the veſſicula fellis, from 
to the bottom, and as they are often only two in 
they are called cyicæ gemellæ 1 fron # 

YSTIRRHAGIA.. Diſcharge of the blood! 4 
urinary bladder. It is always a ſymptomatic 8 * 
CYSTICAPNOS AFRICANA SCAN DEN p 
* See FUN 
CAN CLIMBING BLADDER FUMITOR x. 
ALBA. | g510N (0 

CYSTITICA Iscxruria. A SUPPRE 

URINE from inflammation of the bladder: 


vr sic 


f be OF 
The neck of the gall-bladder is formed by 


traction of its ſmall extremity, and this n 
afterwards, produces. a narrow canal 


, 


It conveys the gall from the gall-bladder to the 
| ISCHURIA. See Iscrunra. 

| 7511558 Encyſted tumors, and thoſe whoſe ſub- 
dance is included in a membrane. 


| epfhicus: 


CYSTIS. A BAG. It bs applied to any receptacle of 

| : urs, Xu5is, a bag. 

wargTINX. A fall bladder. * 
CYSTITIS. Inflammation of the urinary bladder. 
BW Mezercy, names it cy/t:flog:a. Dr. Cullen places this 
Lenus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz and order phlegma- 
2 2 and obſerves two ſpecies. 1. Cyſtitis a cauſis in- 
Az . 2. Cyſtitis a cauſis externis. See IN LAMA“ 
oe X. | 
3 ners TIPHLO CIA. See CysTITIs. 
CYSTOTOMIA. A cutting of the bladder in the ope- 
ntion for the ſtone. | nts 
| CYSTOLITHICA. Iscauria. A ſup- 
prelion of urine from a ſtone in the bladder. See 
f CYSTOPHLEGICA.. A ſuppreſſion of IscHURIA. 
une from a palſy in the bladder. I 

| CYSTOCELE. A hernia formed by the protruſion 
© of the urinary bladder. | | 

* CYSTOPTOSIS. The inner membrane of the blad- 
| der protruding through the uretra. 
CYSTOPHLEGMATICA. IscnvrIa. A ſup- 
| preſſion of urine from abundance of mucus in the 
| bladder, | 
n CYSTOPASTICA.: A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
| 2 ſpaſm in the ſpinCter of the bladder. 
CYSTOTHROMBOIDES. A ſuppreſſion of 
mine from grumous blood in the bladder. 


See ISCHURIA. 
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CYSTOSPYICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
purulent matter in the bladder. | . 
CYSTOPROCTICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from pain in the bladder, cauſed byindurated fæces, 
wind, inflammation, abſceſs, &c. in the rectum. 
CYSTOTOMIA. A cutting of the bladder in the 
operation of the ſtone. - 
\ CYTHION: A collyrium mentioned by Celſus. 
CY TINIFORME enge ſignify the flower of the 
CYTINUS. Ftrue pomegranate; but ſometimes 
uſed to ſignify the cups of flowers which expand after 
the ſame manner; they are alſo termed cytiniforme. 
CY TINUS HYPOCISTIS. See HyyocisT1s. 
. COMMON BROOM. See GE- 
NISTA. 
CYTISUS. BEAN TRETOIL. Boerhaave mentions 
ſixteen ſpecies. | 
CrTisus ALPINUs, alſo called laburnum, anagyris 
non fætida. BEAN TREFOIL TREE. The leaves are [aid 
to cool and diſcuſs; a decoction of them is diuretic. 
——  SPINOSUS, alſo called aſphalathus, &c. acacia al- 
tera trifolia, cytiſo ſpartium aculeatum. TRETOITL A- 
CACIA. Its juice is aſtringent——- _ 
Pſeudo-CYTISUs. The HAIRY SHRUB-TREFoIL. None 
of the ſpecies are in much uſe. See Dale and Ray. 
OCOPARIUS VULG. COMMON BROOM. See 
GENISTA. 8 4 
—— Ixcanvs S1L1quis FaTcATis. See MR DIC AGO. 
CYZJCENUS. An epithet of a plaſter deſcribed by 
Galen, and commended for ulcers and wounds of the 


See 
ISCHURIAs. 


nervous parts. 


i 
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DAcHEL. So Boerhaave calls the palma major. 


and introduced into the ſtomach to excite a vomiting. 


DAM 


D In the chemical alphabet, ſignifies v1TRIOL. 


DABURI. See AcxioTL. 
9 DACETON, from Haxyw, to bite. An epithet 
for ſuch animals as hurt by biting. 


DACNERON, from Saxw, to bite, BITING. An epi- 
thet for a collyrium in Trallian, alſo called oxydorcia, and 
cynopticon. | | 

JACRYDIUM. See DiaGRIDIUM. „ 

DACRYODES, from Jaxęu, a tear. In Hippocrates 
it is a ſanious ulcer. | 

DACRYOMA. A coalition of one or more of the 
puncta lachrymalia. ; Sys 

DACRYOPCEOS. An epithet for ſuch things as 
cauſe the tears to flow, ſuch as onions, &c. 

DACTILETUS. The HERMoDACTYL. 5 

 DACTYLETHRAL. A machine ſhaped like a finger, 


DACTYLION. WEB-FINGERED. 
_DACTYLIOS. A TROCHE. 

DACTYLON RADICE REPENTE. See GRA- 
MEN DACTYLON. 
| DACTYLOTHECE. So Pare calls an inſtrument 
which he uſed in ſome caſes of injury done to the fin- 

ers. | 
. DACTYLUS. The DATE. In Boerhaave it is the 
palma major. It is alſo a name of the blatta byzantia 
and, among the Greeks, it is the ſame meaſure as digitus 
among the Latins. | 
PALMULA, Called alſo palma major, palma 
dactylifera, the GREAT PALM-TREE, Or DATE-TREE. It 
is cultivated in the ſouthern parts of Europe; its fruit is 
oblong, larger than an acorn, and includes a ſtone. 'The 
beſt dates come from Tunis. Chuſe thoſe that are ſoft, 
large and not much wrinkled, of a reddiſh yellow colour 
on the outſide, and a whitiſh membrane between the fleſh 
and the ſtone. They are moderately aſtringent, yet are 
eaten as food in Africa. | 


DADALUS. QuICKSILVER. ' DAPHNELZON, from apm, the bay-tre, and 9 


DXDION. A diminution of dais, a TORCH. It is a 
kind of peſſary. TT 
| DAMONIA. Melancholy ſuppoſed from poſſeſſion of 
demons. | | | 
DAMONIS. OrDukE. 
DAMONOMANIA. The melancholy which is ſup. 
Poſed to ariſe from poſſeſſions of demons, &c. 
DAIS. Das, or TDA. See TDA. 
- DAITIDES. Galen ſays it is great torches 3 but by 
a metaphor it ſignifies heads of garlic. 
DALE. An abbreviation of Sam. Dalei M. L. PRAR- 
MACOLOGIA, 5 
DALECH AMP. LUGD. An abbreviation of Hiſto- 
ria Generalis Plantarum Dalechampio elaborata. - 
DALECHAMPIA. So father Plumier calls a plant 
growing in Martinico, in honour of J. Dalechampius. 
zee Miller's Dict. vol. ii. | 
DALIGTHRON. A name of the thalifrum. See 
SOPHIA. | 
DAMA. FALLOw-DEER. This is a ſpecies of the 
cervus, in the order of pecora, in the Linnæan Syſtem, 
called cervus dama, and alſo cervus Te This ani- 


| ſoluble in the ſtomach. But from the nature of its qc. 


DAR 


are not 1 5 exalted; nor is it much inclined to Putre. 


ſcency. e veniſon of a deer killed when cool, diffs 
much from that of one heated with exerciſe. The fr; 
of the firſt are harder, the fleſh more tough, and leſs ea 


nomy, from its wild, and exercifed ſtate, and from bei 
generally killed in the blood, is an alkaleſcent, ſapid at. 
mal, conſidered as a very great delicacy, and, though 
exerciſed animal, of eaſy digeſtion. Its fleſh approach 
very near to that of ſheep, though undoubtely it is mor 
ſapid and alkaleſcent. This is the deer with which ye 
are beſt acquainted, and are moſt known under the nane 
of veniſon. Medicinal virtues have been attributed u 
different parts. The recent blood drank immedately 
from the veins, hath been ſaid to remove vertigo; tle 3 
gall to be deterſive, and take away films from the eſez 3 
the liver hath been recommended in diarrhea; the hors 3 
are uſed exactly in the ſame intentions as thoſe of the 
ſtag, and the fat or ſuet agrees perfectly with that of th I 
ſame animal. = 
DAMASCENA PRUNA NOSTRATA. See Pu. | 
NUS DAMAscENA. | 

DAMASCENZ PASSULZA vel UV. The | 
largeſt kind of grapes. | 3 

AMASONICUM. See DoRIA NARBONENSIS. 4 

DAMASONIUM. The STARY-HEADED wart. 
PLANTAIN. GERMAN LEOPARD'S BANE, See all 
ALISMA and HELLEBORINE. 

DAMESONIUM. Dokra's wounD-worT. de 
DoklIA. | | 

DAMNATA TERRA. See CapuUT MoORTUU!. 

DANAIS. See Convyza. f 

DAPHNE. In botany, it is a genus of the oc 
monogynia. It is alſo a name for the BAY-TREF, and 
the MEZEREON. See alſo ALEXANDRIA. | 

DAPHNE GNIDIUM. See 'THYMELEA MONSPELIAC 

— LAUREOLA. See LAUREOLA MAS. 

— MEZEREUM. See LAUREOLA F AMINA 


A 
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oil. The OIL OF BAY-BERRIEs, called alſo 4% 


When bay-berries are full ripe, they are boiled in * 
and their oil, as it appears on the ſurface theres . 
ſcummed off, and is the green oil of bays, which is bitte 
acrid, and uſeful as a topical application in palſies 
other nervous diſorders. See LAURUs VULGART: 
DAPHNITIS. A name for the belt pieces of c 
See ACTUS. 100 
DAPHNOI DES. SPURGE-LAUREL. See Lal 
"MAS. 
DARATOS. UNFERMENTED BREAD- 
DARCHEM. A name of the beſt cinnamo | 
DARSINI. The Arabian name for the ordinaf 
of true cinnamon. 
DARSIS, from ego, to excoriate- "he 47th 
DARTA. A TETTAR, RING-WORM, OT Darts 
DAR TOS, from de ęag, leather, or 4 pelt. 1 iber 
Greek name derived from its raw or excoriate Mr | 
ance, and not from its uſe in contracting de bv 
See Warner on the Teſticles, p. 2. One 9 
which forms the ſcrotum, is called 
alſo corium ; but Dr Hunter ſays that no f 


rr 


8 


mal lives entirely on vegetables and water, and its ſalts, 
; ; 


7 


4 SCROTUM- 

DAS. See DAIS. at | 

WF MMA. See TRactiona, from davug, rough. 
E DASYS, Denſe, thick, cloſe, or rough. An epithet 


3 
= 


e Gonifics a breathing as if the lungs had not 
BH a A 2 Thoſe who labour under this denſity of 
. | eathing are called cerchodes. 5 
WE 1\TURA, and DATYRA, See STRAMONIUM. 
WW DAUCITES VINUM. Wine in which ts the feeds 
WE cus. The CARROT, called alſo carota. Boer- 
e reckons up ſeven ſpecies; alſo a name for a ſpecies 
. er ALsAricus. A ſpecies of oreoſelinum. 
| ____ annuUUs MINOR. + HEDGE PARSLEY, See 
— 9 8. | | | 
2 . oc called alſo daucus fylueſtris, paſti- 
i tenuifolia, flaphylinus, Græcorum vel ſylveſtris. 
un caRROT, or BIRD'S-NEST. This is the fort the 
eds of which are uſed in medicine. It is the dhe 
arota, or daucus ſylveſtris tenui folius, feminibus hiſpidis, 
ioo, ſubtus nervoſis, Linn: The wild carrot, or bird's 
| - CxETicus, called alſo myrrhis annua, daucus, 
| 17s fœniculi, tenuiſſimis, CANDY CARROT, or CARROT 
bf CRETE. It is the athamanta Cretenſis of Linn. 

That which is called carrot of Crete, is often brought 
F.om Germany, &c. the beſt is large, freſh, ſound, and 
f an acrid taſte. | 

| The wild carrot is common in many uncultwated parts 
We England, and flowers in June: the ſeeds are ſimilar 
In their taſte and ſmell to thoſe of the Cretan carrot, but 
eaker ; however they are ſubſtituted for them, and, if 
nſuſed in ale or wine, they give out all their virtues, 
Which are diuretic, antiſcorbuttc, carminative, and hthon- 
triptic. Half a pound of the ſeeds may be infuſed in five 
or (ix gallons of ale, and a pint of the clear liquor may 
be drank three times a day. The ſeeds of the wild carrot 
thave in many inſtances been uſeful in the ſtone and 
weh, particularly in the latter, when accompanied with 
eat pain and coffee-coloured or bloody urine. The 
deeds ſhould be gathered in Auguſt. 'They ſeem to be 
orcing, but not dangerous. Half an ounce of the ſeeds 
may be put to half a pint of boiling water,. and the infu- 
thon drank with ſugar and milk, inftead of tea, for break- 
Paſt, and again in the afternoon. Gouty people who are 
aflicted with the gravel, are much relieved by it. Some 
experience relief from this infuſion in a few days; others 
are longer, even to twelve months, before they perceive 
any ſenſible effect from it, but after that have been hap- 
püy rewarded for their perſeverance. | 
— SATIVUs. The COMMON GARDEN-CARROT. 
lis root is in frequent uſe, and though it will not yield 
fa) grained ſugar, it affords a great deal of a ſweet, and 
ellgenous juice which gives a ſtrong mark of its nutri- 

tous quality. When boiled, it affords a tender, and 
not very flatulent food. The roots when ſcraped ſmall, 
E made up into a poultice take off the diſagreeable 
wel which attend ulcerated cancers. The raw carrot 
i be ſcraped or grated, then made into a cataplaſm 
ST "Y cold water, and applied to any kind of fetid ulcers. 

Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 183, 358, &c. 
7 Lewis's Mat. Med. „ 
O Macepon. See ApiuM MACEDONICUM. 
. "ry MONTANUS. See OREOSELINUM. It is alſo a 
ies ol ſeſeli. | | 


1 | 3 ODORATUS CRETI cus, &c. WILD CUMIN. 
deer Cummoines, | 


2 PALUSTRIS, See ALSNICIUM. 
> PEREG | f 
*opy RINUS. See APIUM, under ſelinum 


— 


1 PITROSELINT vel CORIANDRI FOLIO. See 

| — THESS. under BUNIUM. | 
2 — — See OREOSELINUM.. 

Day INIUS. See ANTRISCUS. 


| which Le NTAS FRUTEX. An American ſhrub, 
and its þ mery lays poſſeſſes the properties of camomile, 
2 erries relieve in aſthmas, &c. 

Wert in the SAL. It is the ſalt obtained from an 


˖ province of D iny in | as 
Wal natron vitriolatum. auphiny in France. It is a na 


"YU Faw) 


fund, and Albinus takes no notice of it in his table | 


a tongue that is parched in a fever. Applied to reſpi- | 


te . W's EO 
DEC 


DAURA.. So Paracelſus calls BLAcK HELtEBORE; 
DAVERI DON. Oil or $PIKEs. W 
DEARTICULATIO. See ABARTICULATIO and 
DlARTRHROS Is. 1 3 
DEASCTATIO. See APOSCEPARNISMUS. 
DE BOOT. An abbteviation of Anſelmi Boetii de 
Boot, Gemmarum & Lapidum Hiſtoria, &c. 
DEC. The abbreviation of decad: - | 
DEBILITATES. Diſeaſes from deficiency, as blind- 
neſs, want of appetite, &c. 
DEBUS. 80 Paracelſus calls a medicine which is given 
againſt anger. 3 | 
DECAMYRON. In Oribaſius it is a compoſition 
made of ten aromatics: | | 
DECANDRIA. The tenth of Linnzus's claſſes of 
plants: In it are one ftyle, and ten filaments in each 
flower. Pe 5 | Tr 3 
DECANTATIO. DECANTATION. The ſeparating 
of a clear liquor from a ſediment, by pouring gently. 
DECIDENTIA. It is an epithet affixed to ſome acute 
diſeaſes, which are protracted beyond fourteen days, to 
the twentieth, nay ſometimes to the forticth day, hence 
diſeaſes are Gn acute per decidentiam, or ex deci- 
dentia, or it has the ſame meaning as CaTAyTos1s, 
which ſee. ©. f | | 
DECIDUA, from the Latin, de, from, and cado, to 
fall. Falling, fading once in the year. 'Thoſe things 
that fall away, as leaves off trees: In botany, deciduous, 
plants are ſuch as caſt their leaves in winter, and is ap- 
plicable to trees, ſhrubs, and herbaceous vegetables. From 
this Dr. Hunter calls the ſpongy chorion by the names 
decidua and caduca, both which words nity falling off. 
Dr. Hamilton obſerves that the membranes (ſpeaking of 
thoſe which contain the foetus during pregnancy) conſiſt, 
externally, of two layers of the ſpongy chorion, called 
decidua and decidua ny internally, of the true chorion 
and the amnion. They form a pretty ſtrong bag, com- 
mencing at the edge of the cake, going round the whole 
circumference, and lining the internal ſurface of the 
womb. The membrana decidua, or that lamella of the 
ſpongy falſe chorion, which is in immediate contact with 
the uterus, is originally very thick and ſpongy, and ex- 
ceedingly vaſcular, particularly where it approaches the 
placenta. At firſt it is looſely, as it were, ſpread over the 
ovum; and the intervening 3 is filled with a quanti- 
ty of gelatinous ſubſtance. It gradually becomes more 
and more attenuated by ſtretching, and approaches nearer 
to the interior lamella of the decidua, called decidua re- 
flexa : and about the fifth month the two layers come in 
contact, and adhere ſo as to become apparently one mem- 
brane. The decidua reflexa, in its ſtructure and appear- 
ance, is ſimilar to the former, being rough fleecy, and 
vaſcular, on its external ſurface; internally, ſmoother, and 
perforated with a number of ſmall foramina, which are 
the oritices of veſſels that open into this internal ſurface. 
In advanced geſtation it adheres intimately to the former 
membrane, and is with difficulty ſeparated when the 
double decidua comes off entire; but the outer lamella 
more commonly adheres to the uterus after the placenta 
and other membranes are expelled, and is afterwards caft 
off with the cleanſings. The decidua reflexa becomes 


cellular or maternal part of the cake, as it 4s termed by 
Dr. Hunter. The other or more internal part belongs 
to the foetus, and is ſtyled the foetal part of the placenta. 
The double decidua is opake in compariſon of the other 
membranes; the blood-veſlels are derived from the uterus, 
and can be readily traced into it. Dr. Hunter ſuppoſes 
that the double decidua lines the uterus nearly in the fame 
manner as the peritoneum does the cavity of the abdomen, 
and that the ovum is incloſed within its duplicature as 
within a double night-cap. On this ſuppoſition the ovum 
mult be placed on the outſide of this membrane, which 
is not very readily to be comprehended ; unleſs we adopt 
ſignor Scarpa's opinion, and ſuppoſe it be originally en- 
tirely compoſed of an inſpiſſated coagulable lymph. 

Dr. Ruyſch called this exterior coat the tunica filamen- 
toſa z more modern authors, the falſe or ſpongy chorion. 
But Dr. Hunter found the ſpongy chorion to conſiſt of 
two diſtinct layers; that which lines the uterus he ſtyles 
membrana caduca, or decidua, becauſe it is caſt off after 
delivery; the portion which covers the ovum decidua rer 


flexa, 


thicker, and more vaſcular as it approaches to the placenta, 
and is then blended with its ſubſtance, conſtituting the 
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ovum, forming the connecting medium between them. 


The portion which covers the ovum is a complete mem- 


brane, like the true chorion and amnios; but that which 
immediately lines the uterus is imperfect or deficient, 
being Fung with three foramina, viz. two ſmall ones, 
correſponding with the inſertion of the tubes at the fun- 
dus uteri; and a larger ragged perforation oppoſite ta the 


_ . orifice of the womb. See Dr. Hamilton's Outlines; Dr. 
Hunter on the Gravid Uterus. 


DECIMANA. An erratic kind of fever which returns 
every tenth _ | 
DECLINA'TIO. It is when a diſeaſe abates. In Avi- 


cenna it is an imperfect diſlocation. 


DECLIVIS. See OBLIQUUs DESCENDENS. 
DECOCTA. It is a water that hath been boiled, and 
is cooled by the help of ſnow. | 
DECOCTUM ALBUM. See Cornu CERT. 
—— CAMPECHENSE. See CAMPECH. LIGNUM- 
— NITROSUM. See NITRUM. 
— RUBRUM. See CRETA. 
DECOCTIO. See Cocrio. ; 
DECOLORES. Diſeaſes which diſagreeably change 
the colour of the ſkin. | 
DECREPITATIO, vel CrEeriTATIo. The crackling 
noiſe which common ſalt makes when ſubjected to the fire. 
DECUR'TATUS PULSUS. A weak pulſe or a de- 
ficient one. If it fails, and revives by turns, it is called 
decurtatus reciprocus. 


DECUSSORIUM. An inſtrument to depreſs the 


dura mater after trepanning, quia decutit membranam, 


or from its extremity being grooved, decuſſatim. 
DECOLATIO. It is when a part of the cranium is 

cut off with the teguments, in a wound of the head. 
DEFECTIVI. Diſorders from the body being partially 


or in general defective in its vital powers: it is ſynony- 


mous with adynamiæ. 


DEFECTIO ANIMI. A FAINTING Or SWOONING. 
__ © DEFENSIVA. In Paracelſus they are cordials. 


DEFENSIVUM. An epithet for ſome ſurgical topics 
which repel. | | 

DEFERENTIA VASA. Immediately beneath the 
tunica albuginea are lodged the teſticles, the tubuli of 
which run on to form the epididymis ; when becoming 
larger, they unite and form the vaſa deferentia, which 
aſcend in the ſpermatic cord behind the blood-veſſels, and 
having got through the abdominal rings, are reflected 
downwards, and paſling on the back of the bladder, be- 
tween that and the ureter, go on the inſide of the veſi- 
cula ſeminalis, to its anterior end, where they unite with 
the veſicula, and from the union of theſe with veſiculæ 
ſeminales, two ducts are formed and continued, which 


gradually approaching each other, they become contigu- 


ous at the notch, in the baſis of the proſtrate gland, and 
terminate in a ſmall duct on each fide of the caput gal- 
linaginis, in the urethra. At a diftance from the veſi- 
culz ſeminales, the vas deferens is hardly capable of ad- 
mitting an hog's brittle ; but as it approaches the veſi- 
culz, it grows larger both externally and internally, and 
becomes cellular and tortuous. | | 
DEFIXUS. Impotent with reſpect to venereal deſires. 
DEFLAGRATIO. See CaLcINATIO. 
DEFLUVIUM. A falling off of the hair. 
DEFLUN O, from defluo, to low down. A defluxion. 
The flowing down of humours upon any inferior part, 
as in a catarrh, &c. : 8 8 
DEFORMATIONES.. Diſtortion of particular parts, 
and other deformities. ' | : | 
DEFORMES. 'Synonymous with cachex:a. It ſignifies 
diſeaſes occaſioning external deformity of the body. 
DEFRU'TUM, from defervendo; called alſo hep/ſema. 
It is MvsT, or the juice of grapes, boiled to the con- 
ſumption of one half, before it is permitted to ferment 
into wine. | | | | 
— DEGLUTITIO, from deglutio, to ſwallow. The act 
of ſwallowing. In ſwallowing, the morſel is collected on 
the upper ſurface of the tongue, is ſqueezed againſt the 
bony palate, and then carries the palatum molle backward 
and upward ; the pharynx meets it, the tongue keeps 
cloſe up to the palatum molle, the rimula of the larynx 
is ſhut, and the bolus is forced down the ceſophagus. 
A difficulty of ſwallowing, called dyſphagia or aglutitio, 


may be cauſed, Lit, by ulcers of the oeſophagus, in which 


| 
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flexa, becauſe it is reflected from the uterus upon the caſe there will be frequent vomitting of blood 
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- IT „ Aud other 
kinds of matter; 2dly, a ſcirrhous bronchocele. „ 


thickening of the mucus in the œſophagus; 4th) 511 
rations of the c:ſophagus; 5thly, a fungus in th. c 
phagus; G6thly, a ſacculus formed by ſome hard lobten 
lodging a little time in the Firs N Irv and weakenin i 
coats; 7thly, by ſpaſms wow 4 oreign bodies Niki 
in their paſſage to the ſtomach z gthly, tumors ell 
againſt the ſide of the œ ſophagus. 0 

Mr. Warner relates a ſingular caſe of difficult [,y,.. 
ing, in which the œſophagũs, beſides being otherem 
diſeaſed, was ulcerated in its internal ſurface, Thon 
a ſimilar one may no more admit of a cure thun Fo 
which he relates, yet its infertion here may extend 4, 
advantage he propoſed in firſt publiſhing it, viz, h c. 
able others to form a juſt prognoſtic, though not an we. 
able one; and alfo prevent the adminiſtering of 1 
uſeleſs applications, in a caſe that does not admit of mic 
relief. The caſe is as follows: a young Woman, art 
twenty-five, was admitted into Guy's Hoſpital, on . 
count of a difficulty in ſwallowing, with which the ly 
been afflicted for ſome months; there was not any thin 
appeared outwardly, that could lead to the diſcorcry d 
the malady, but ſhe complained of a particular tigte 
in ſwallowing, juſt below the back part of the cn 
cartilage. The part affected was too low to be lockd 


into, but it was eafily diſcovered by conveying down tle 


throat a bit of {punge, faſtened upon whale- bene, wy 
dipt in ſweet oil, which, though very ſmall, could ut 
be made to paſs beyond it. She at length became in 
capable of taking any nouriſhment, and died ſoon fer 
After death, her neck was opened, and upon taking ot 
the oeſophagus, it appeared conſiderably thickened abt 
an inch in length, juſt below the cricoid cartilage. Un 
opening the eſophagus lengthways, its coats apyezre 
ſo contracted in the deceaſed part, as to be only juſt u. 
pable of admitting a paſſage to a common probe. The 
internal coat of the e was in part ulcerated 
and beſmeared with matter. All the adjacent parts ver 


| ſound and well. 


When a bronchocele is the cauſe, whatever its fate by, 
as it admits of but little relief, or none, there is no pul 
liating the difficulty of ſwallowing cauſed by it, fue 
than that which the bronchocele admits of. 

Hoffman takes notice of difficulty of /wa/lzwirg fron 
a thickening of the mucus in the ceſophagus. He lay 
a mucous matter not unfrequently concretes, during ti 
night, in the fauces and gullet, and is afterwards vin 
difficulty brought up. This procecds, not from tl if 
"era arteria, or the pharynx, or the pituitary tunic a dt 
noſe, but from the glands of the ceſophagus itſel im. 
tated by acrid, acid, or hot exhalations from the ſtomath 
In ſuch caſes, he obſerves, that, warm aromatic3, and 
ee medicines, muſt neceſſarily do harm, by fu 

er inſpiſſating the lymph, and rendering the humour" 
this part more acrid. He recommends diluents and . 
neral waters as the principal remedies; and relats 
caſe, in which a cure was effected by abſtinence y } 
more generous diet, and the uſe of a ſoft and le 
one; drinking the Egra waters, omitting ſupper 1 
taking a doſe of a nitrous powder in a draught of ch 
water, at bed-time. ; 

Indurations happening in any part of the ceſopiagh 
is amongſt the cauſes of a difficulty of aud li 
inſtance of which is already noticed. Theſe emo 
admit of relief. In the London Medical Jou 
iii. p. 157. is the following caſe extracted from — 5 
tory of the Royal Medical Society in Paris, fort en 
1776. A young lady, aged fixteen years, after Paß 


| troubled for about three months with a ſpaſmodic (099 


began to have a difficulty of ſwallowrngs which 1 
ſo faſt, that after a very ſhort time ſhe became ug , 
of taking any nouriſhment by the mouth; ene? ch 
ſpace of three months, life was ſupported ſolc x vi 
ters. Mercurial and other frictions were emploſt® ing 
without any effect. At length M. Regen tumor 
on the caſe, and conjecturing that an ency 5 

exiſted in the œſophagus, and that it might Pro. i 
now in a ſtate of ſuppuration, he reſolvedit 
ſome ſubſtance, which, by its weight, mig efcribed ® 
rupture of the ſac. For this purpoſe, be bal of eggs 
ounce of crude mercury, mixed with the yo a 


to be ſwallowed every three hours- This reme my 


— 
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and the patient ſoon after ſhe had ſwallowed the 
B Joſe, brought up a conſiderable quantity of pus. 
en chis 6 ſhe was able to ſwallow broth; and 
g er care recovered: When ſcrophulous indurations 
A 11 2 about the œſophagus, the ungt. hydrargyri rub- 


0 ath often been of ſingular efficacy, eſpeciall 
5 _ 1 the attack of 3 Ae If * aſh 
| 3 "math conliderable duration, the mercurials ſhould 
; es ſo as to excite and ſupport a moderate ptyaliſm 
Rs E. 
1 Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, 
| ol, ili. p. 85. is the hiſtory, &c. of a caſe, in which 
deolutition was obſtructed, from a preternatural dilatation 
| £ beg formed in the pharynx. This inſtance was pro- 
Keel by a cherry-ſtone lodging in the throat, which was 


art where it had lodged gradually gave way, and re- 
W {ined a part of the food which was taken at each meal; 
this circumſtance increaſing, no aliment at length could 
pals into the ſtomach, but all returned without cauſing 
either pain or ſickneſs. It is propoſed, if a ſimilar caſe 
ould occur, to paſs a tube into the œſophagus, and 
rough it, to inject a due quantity of broth ; by which, 
he may be continued many years, and the enlargement 
lor the lac, from the food preiling into it, will be thus 
totally prevented. | 

| D:7/utition produced by ſpaſms. See QESOPHAGUS. 
Tumors prefling againſt the ſides of the Sſophagus. 
When theſe cauſe a difficulty of ſwallowing, relief can 
Won; depend on the diſſolution, or extirpation of ſuch tu- 
mours: if theſe cannot be effected, whatever can be 
thought of to palliate may be tried. 

Foreien bodies ſticking in the paſſage to the ſtomach, 
hs no unfrequent cauſe of this diſorder z to remove which, 
5 the cef intention of cure. Many are the contriv- 
ances for theſe ends, but it would often be better to leave 
the caſe to nature than to deal roughly with a part fo 
irritable as the œſophagus is, as it is often neceſſary to 
bring back the ſubject /wallowed. If the ſubſtance can 
de reached with the fingers, or with the forceps, attempts 


ſuch- like bodies, ſtick acroſs the gullet, ſome adviſe to 
refs a crotchet (a wire with its end turned up like a hook) 
Pelow theſe bodies, and then to turn it fo as to bring 


5 


[ 3ot 0 


returned three days afterwards by a fit of coughing ; the 


If an indigeſtible ſubſtance is forced into the ftomachz 
the patient ſhould live on a mild, ſmooth diet, confiſting 
chiefly of farinaceous matters, as puddings, ſoops, & c. 
carefully avoiding all irritating and heating things; and 


i l thus proceed until the required relief is obtained: 
bed on the neck, over the induration, or ſmall doſes of | In the London Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, vol: 


lll. p. 7. is an account of a quill being ſwallowed, and 
extracted by means of a probang, with a thread or two 
paſſing from one end to the other, and faſtened to the 
[ponges which were connected with each end of this in- 
ſtrument. 

In the Medical Muſæum, vol. ii. are ſeveral inſtances 
related of different bodies ſticking in the oeſophagus, and 
the methods by which they were relieved. In the ſame 
volume it is obſerved, that many bodies, whoſe bulk and 
figure permit them to pals ealily through the inteſtines, 
are not much to be dreaded when they arrive at the ſto- 
mach, though they have paſſed the cefophagus with diff 
culty. Pieces of money of various ſizes have paſſed by 
the anus in a few days; pieces of lead, as bullets, &c: 
have done the ſame, though ſometimes they have- been 
detained for years. * 

In the London Medical Tranſactions, vol. iii. p. 30. is 
an account of a crown-piece which a man ſwallowed ; 
ſome time after, and on another account, an emetic was 
given him, but without any effect with reſpect to the 
crown-piece z but ſome weeks after he was taken with 
a ſickneſs and vomited ſeveral times, and in vomiting, 
brought up the crown-piece without any pain, after its 
laying in his ſtomach from the 12th of March, 1771, to 
the 26th'of November, 1772. FED 
See Warner's Caſes in Surgery. Medical Muſeum; 
vol. ii. Haller's Phyſiology. London Med. Tranſ. vol. 
i. p. 165. ii. p. 90. ili. p. 30. Percival's Eſſays Med. & 
Exp. vol. ii. p. 141. Gooch's Caſes, vol. ii. p. 108. 
Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's Practice of Medicine, 
vol. ii. p. 147, &c. London Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. ili. 
p. 7, &c. 85, &c. Med. Communications, vol. i. p. 157. 
242. White's Surgery, 296. 5 

DEGMOS, from d, to bite. A biting pain in the 
orifice of the ſtomach, ſuch as is perceived in the hearts 


Wo cxtract it may be made. When pins, fiſh-bones, or burn, &c. 


DEHEB, or DEHEBEB. Gov. 
DEHENE. Broop. 
DEHENES. Ink. 


em up with it. Pins, and ſuch-like ſharp bodies, when | DEHENEZ. ROMAN vITRIOL. 
they have ſtuck in the throat, have been returned by | DEJECTIO. A diſcharge of the excrements by ſtool. 
alla a piece of tough meat tied to a ſtrong thread, On prognoſtics from this evacuation, ſee Proſper Alpi- 
pid then pulled up again. If the detained body may [nus's Preſages. =, 5 
Wore [oicly be puſhed down, puſh it on by means of the] DEJECTORTA. Purging medicines. | 
rbazg; that is, a flexible piece of whale-bone, with a] DEINOSIS, from vow, vo exaggerate, EXAGGER A= 
piece of ſpunge ſecured to its end. It hath frequently [T10N. Hippocrates uſes this word with reſpect to the 
aypened, that though indigeſtible bodies have been [ſupercilia, where it imports their being enlarged. ; 
are, no inconvenience hath ariſen therefrom. If | DELACRYMATIVA,, DELackyMATIVEs. Medi- 
e bodies cannot be eaſily moved up or down, endea-|cines which dry the eyes by firſt diſcharging tears; ſuch 
Pour inould not be continued long, leſt the oeſophagus fare onions, &c. 
0d become inflamed. Whilſt other means are uſed, | DELAPSIO. A falling down of the anus, uterus, or 


a - commended that the patient ſhould frequently [inteſtines ; from delabo, to ſlip down. 
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itil relief is obtained. 
* operation of 


aleo lome ſoftening liquid, as barley water, or milk DELATIO. See InDIcaTIo. 5 Thy 
ind water, or ſuch like; and if he cannot ſwallow, anf DELETERION, from Ciazw, to injure. Pernicious, 
Miſtant may now and then inject the like through a ſor poiſonous. 


Fox tude that will reach into the gullet: thus, not] DELIGATIO, from de and /igo, to tie. The applica- 
Wi aatement of inflammation is ſecured, but if, when tion of bandages. The principal BANDAGES are: 
© 10jcction is uſed, it be ſomewhat forcibly puſhed, it] 1. The UNITING BANDAGE, uſed in rectilinear wounds, 
8. ore ſucceſsful in looſening the obſtruction than] made with a double-headed roller, with a longitudinal 
| EPS With inſtruments. When endeavours fail, ſlit in the middle, of three or four inches long. After 
® the body is left in the part, treat the patient as if|dreſſing the wound, compreſſes ſhould be applied on each 
ums under an inflammatory diſeaſe ; bleed, direCt [ſide of it, ſo as to preſs from the bottom to the lips of 
., Ut, apply a poultice round the patient's neck: the wound, before the roller is applied, which by having 
eme treatment will be required, if an inflammation [one head paſſed through the ſlit, an opportunity will be 
bes place in the part, though the obſtructing body be given of drawing the lips of the wound together. The 
proper degree of agitation hath ſometimes whole muſt be managed ſo that the bandage may act 
removing the obſtructing body, better than equally. When wounds are ſtitched, this bandage ſup- 
Thus, a blow on the back hath often forced ports the ſtitches, and prevents their tearing. 
* Wance that ſtuck in the gullet : but this is ſtill | 2. The RETENTIVE BANDAGE. It is uſually the ſingle- 
1 efficacious, when the ſubſtance falls into headed roller. It ſhould be applied, firſt on one fide op- 
1 Aipe; in this caſe, vomiting and ſneezing are [poſite to the wound, and brought round, fo as to bring the 
Pins which have ſtuck in the gullet, have [lips of the wound cloſer. 'The contrary manner ſeparates 
g gullet bed by riding on a horſe or in a carriage. If |the lips. | nc 
Lullet is ſtrongly contracted, ſo that the patient can- 3. The EXPULSIVE BANDAGE. It is a ſingle-headed 
de may be ſupported by means of glyſters roller; it ſhould be applied by making the preſſure gra- 
If there is danger of {uffocation, |dually leſs, by all and even edgings, from the bottom of 
bronchotomy may be had recourſe to. the wound to its orifices. | 


4 G 4. The 


— 


1 


* 
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4. The TAILED BANDAGE. It is a linen cloth two or 
three times folded, and long enough to wrap, at leaſt, once 
and a half round the limb to which it is applied, and broad 
enough to ſpread farther than the injury extends. At 
each end, two notches are to be cut, deep enough to ad- 
mit of the bandage's wrapping cloſe about the limb; the 
notches ſhould be at equal diſtances, and, if the cloth is 
folded twice, each end will have nine flips, called tails; 
the two ends being alike lit, it is the eighteen-tailed ban- 
dage. In many caſes, this bandage is more commodious 
than the roller, as it admits of viewing the limb, and 


| — the wound without moving. 


5. Ihe TRIANGULAR BANDAGE. It is generally a hand- 
kerchief doubled into that form. In common caſes it is 


uſed on the head, alſo as a ſupport to the teſticles when 


ſwelled, &c. 
6. The NODOSE BAN DAGE. It is a double-headed rol- 
ler, made of a fillet four yards long, and about an inch and 


a half broad; it muſt be reverſed two or three times, ſo as 


to form a knot upon the part which is to be compreſſed; 


as- when an hæmorrhage from a wound is to be ſtopped. 


7. The QUADRANGULAR BANDAGE is about three feet 
ſquare, or a little longer than broad. The French call it 
le grand couvre chef. | 

8. The CAPELINA or REFLEX BANDAGE. It ſhould not 


be full four inches broad, ſometimes narrower, fix or eight | 
It muſt be ſo applied as to be ſmooth and | 


yards long. 

even upon the part in neceſſary circulars and reflexers. 
There are variety of other bandages ; but the occaſion, 

and the genius of the ſurgeon, will generally beſt ſuggeſt, 


in particular caſes, what mode of applying the bandage | 


will be the moſt proper. 

Beſides the above-named, there are the CIRCULAR or 
ANNULAR, that is, when the upper rounds come exactly 
over the under. The oBTUsE, or ASCIA; the French call 
it DOLOIRES; it is when the rounds aſcend or deſcend 
upon each other in the form of a ſcrew. 'The REPENT ; 
the French call it RAMPANT ; it is when the bandage is 
applied to the part affected, in rounds, ſeparate, and at a 
little diſtance from each other. The REFLEX or RE- 
FLECTED: the French call it RENVERSEE; it is when the 
bandage muſt be inverted, and turn back, as in thoſe ap- 
plied to the legs, and where the part is of different thick- 
neſſes. 'The EXPELLENT, or EXPULSIVE BANDAGE, 1s 
when it is applied to the legs to repel a ſwelling there, 
in which caſe it is applied firſt to the feet, and rolled up- 
wards. 'The. SCAPULARIA, SCAPULARY and NAPKIN, 
is a piece of cloth four or ſix fingers broad, with a ſlit in 
the middle to paſs the head through, and long enough to 
reach from the bottom of the ſternum over the ſhoulders, 
and down the back, as low as the ſternum is before. 

Whatever directions may be given concerning band- 


ages, they fall ſhort of enabling a perſon dexterouſly to 


apply them; ſeeing them applied, and alſo being exer- 
ciſed in the application, are effentially neceſſary. See 
figures of bandages, and directions as circumſtantial as 
words perhaps can expreſs, in Heiſter's Surgery. Pott's 
Works. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 469. 
DELIQUATIO. To melt. See SoLUTIo. 

_ DELIQUIUM, from delinquo, to ſwoon. This word 
ſignifies the ſame as LIPOTHIMIA, which ſee; alſo the 
ſolution of any body when expoſed to the air, as in mak- 
ing the aqua kali. 


ELIRIUM, from deliro, to rave, or talk idly. It is 


termed alſo, alienatio mentis. When the ideas excited in 
the mind do not correſpond to the external objects, but 
are produced by the change induced on the common ſen- 
ſory, the patient is ſaid to be delirious. The Greeks call 
it paraphreneſis. In the Engliſh there is no word for it, 
except light-headedneſs be admitted. 

In madneſs, reaſon is deſtroyed ;z in fooliſhneſs, which 
the Greeks call moro/is, reaſon is defeCtive; and in a de- 
krium, reaſon is vitiated. 

The paraphreneſis, or delirium, differs from a madneſs, 
in not being perpetual, which happens in deliriums with- 
out a fever, | | 

Galen ſays, that deliriums are cauſed by the heat and 
acrimony of the fluid, but principally by yellow bile. See 
his book de Sympt. Cauſ. lib. ii. Many other writers ſay 
that the bile is the cauſe. Dr. Shebbeare, in his Theory 
and Practice of Phyſic, attributes this diſorder to either 
an exceſs, or a defect of vital heat. As to preſages from 
deliriums, in theſe and many other caſes, no great danger 
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| riſe from the anterior edges of the extremities of the d. 


lients are alſo demulcents; for they both obtund flat b. 


| 


DEN 


is to be apprehended, whilſt the pulſe, the appetite 
reſpiration, are favourable. | : 
ELIRIUM MANIACUM, See MANIA. 
— MELANCHOLICUM. See MELANcHOLIz. 
DELOCA'TIO. See LuxarT1o. 
DELPHINIUM, called alſo confol:da regalis, 
pa, delphinum majus, five vulg. GARDEN LARK-5py 
or LARK-HEELS. Oribaſius, names it diacrifis, 0 
It is a plant very common in our gardens, thoygy, 
uſed with us in medicine. Boerhaave mentions Bp 
ſpecies. It is annual; the flowers have a "a teen | 
behind them, whence their name. Raii Hik, I 
DELPHINIUM PLATANI FOLIO. 0 Names of the OT Apan 
— — STATS AGRIA. I AGRIA, which je 
DELPHYS. The uTERus. 
DELTA. The name of the letter D in the Greek, 
alfo the external pudendum muliebre, : 
DELTOIDES MUSC. The deltoid muſcles, fn 
A, the Greek D, and «og, /ikene/s. Some call the; 
muſcles triangulares, others name them humerale;, I 


and 


caicgty, 


vicles, which join the acromions; from the acromign; 
and from the ſpines of the ſcapulæ, and are inſerted 1 
the middle of each os humeri reſpectively. They wy 
the arm forward, upward, and backward. 
DEMENTIA. MADNESS, or a DELIRIUM. 
DEMETRIOS. See CEREALIA. 
DEMOCR A'TIS THERIACA. A theriaca deforivl 
by Aetius. 2 
DEMOTIVUS LAPSUS. SUDDEN Drarg. 
DEMULCENTIA MEDICAMEN'TA. Devi 
MEDICINES. They are ſuch medicines as ſheath the act. 
mony of the humours, and ſo render them mild. Ind. 


mours, and ſoften rigid fibres. 

Demulcents are of two kinds, viz. general, which in- 
volve all kinds of acrids indiſcriminately ; or ſpeciici, 
obtunding only a particular kind of acrimony. 

The general ſort are, 1ſt, All oily bodies obtained h 
the expreſſion of fruits, or formed by boiling certan 6 
gredients in water; the oil diſtilled from wax, aud dl 
animal fats. 2dly, All inſipid inodorous plants that yeil 
no oil, taken in x form of emulſions, infuſions, decot 
tion, &c. 3dly, All ſeeds from which an oil may be e. 
preſſed. 4thly, The viſcid infipid gums. 5thly, Allte 
ſucculent and concreſcent parts of found animals (except 
the bile and urine) and all their glutinous parts. 

The ſpecific demulcents, iſt, All terreſtrial abſolbett 
which take up acids, and prevent their effects as ſua; 
beſides theſe, the teſtaceæ, corals, crabs eyes, iron & 
lings, &c. by theſe the muriated quickfilver, and ſuch fr 
poiſons, may be weakened, or deſtroyed. 2dly, Alli 
with reſpect to alcalies. 3dly, All alcalies with regu 
to acids. 4thly, Ardent ſpirits, with regard to acids 

DENARIUS. See AUREUS. 

DEND. An abbreviation of dendrographia. 

DENDE. The ſpecies of ricinus called abelmoluc! 

DENDR. An abbreviation of dendrographia, or dr 
drologia. 

DENDRACHATES. See ACHATES. 

DENDROIDES. Plants that reſemble trees; üg 
are alſo called arboreſcent. 1 8 

DENDROLIBANUS. RosEMARx. | 

DENDROMALACHE See MALYA R054 5 
ſubrotundo. | 

DENODATIO. Diss0LUTION. 1 

DENS. A TooTH. The teeth are uſually ww 
each jaw; they are divided into the body, which 1 0 
the gum, and the root, or fang, which 1s within! + 
ket of the jaw; the neck is the line of diviſion wy 
the root and the body. They are made up of bony 
ſtance and an enamel. þ th 

The enamel covers only the body of the ae. 4 
part which is out of the gums, as far as to 1 neck 
is not bone, for it is not vaſcular, nor capa le or : 
injected: further, if animals are fed with — ad 
bony part of the 200th will be injected, but tie 
will remain unaltered; or ſteep the enamel n 103 
acid, and it will all become a powder; un 
bone is thus ſteeped, a ſoft griſtly part _— 10 

Each root is hollow for the admiſſion gol 2 
nerves to paſs into the ſubſtance of the tete. 
cavities grows leſs as we advance in year O RRC 
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. ins in the body of a tooth, and is con- 
. o 4 2 and there rw many points of oſſifi- 
We tied to. tubercles in the 00 The long part 
cation as there are in the bod h 
h is the hardeſt part in the body, except the 
of N covers the teeth. Mr. John Hunter ſuſ- 
: dt the teeth when full grown, are not ſimply bone. 
3 bſerves, that bones are tinged with the colouring 
4 ago f madder when they are complete and perfectly 
ben if the animal is fed for a time with this root; and 
3 1, whit growing, receive this tinge, but not when 
_ fected; in all other bones this red colour is 
WE tc 5 out of them * abſorption, and they re- 

3 re tp original colour, ut when a tooth hath had 

mis colour given to it, which muſt be While it is grow- 
_ when it is perfected it never loſes it, which ſhews 

AY eit want of the abſorbent ſyſtem, and therefore, moſt 
el, of the vaſcular alſo. The rickets do not affect 
he); for we never find them grow ſoft like the other 
bones, but they remain perfectly hard : laſtly, in old age, 
the other bones become brittle and waſte, but the teeth 

, £% 550 are divided into three claſſes, viz. the inci- 
res, canini and molares. The inciſores, called alſo den- 

les lactei, and dentes riſorii, are the four anterior teeth 

esch jaw; they appear the firſt. The canini, or dentes 
n each jaw; they app IM : . 

W ccularcs are one on each fide of the inciſores, in each jaw. 
The molares are five on each fide of both jaws: Cicero 
calls them genuini. Sometimes, before twenty years of 

ige, and ſometimes at five or fix and tweny, the laſt of 

de grinders appear, and are called dentes ſapientiæ and 

(entes genuini. Mr. John Hunter divides and names 
them as follow; viz. from the ſymphyſis of the jaw on 
each ſide, are two INCISOREsS, which ſee. One Cuſpi- 
datus. See Canint DEN TES. Two, bicuſpides. See 
Mol ARESs. And, three, molares, the laſt of which is 

ue dens ſapientiæ. See MOLARES. ; 

The inciſores, canini, and the two firſt of the grinders, 
bare formed at the birth, and are thoſe teeth which are 
ed. They uſually cut or appear about the ſeventh 
month, and are ſhed about the ſeventh year. The ſe- 
leondary teeth are formed in ſockets of their own, which 
Ware ſituated below the other ſocket. The three dentes 
mares on each fide, do not come through the gums un- 
til all the firſt ſet of teeth are ſhed; then they come 
rough with the ſecond ſet, and are never ſhed. Some 
people never have the dentes ſapientiæ. At three years of 
Age, or thereabout, a child hath its firſt ſet of zeeth, which 
Ware twenty. | 
There are generally as many protuberances on the bo- 
y of the tecth as there are roots; but theſe latter ſome- 
ſimes grow together, at other times they are divaricated, 
eſpecially on the upper jaw, where, not having a ſufficient 
Kepth, becauſe of the maxillary ſinus, they ſpread and are 
Extracted with greater difficulty than thoſe on the lower 
gaW, 
| [he fifth pair of nerves ſupply the teeth with branches, 
bach are wrapt up with the blood-veſſels by means of 
membrane, and running under the tceth, enter into their 
Pavites. From an attention to the fifth pair of nerves, 
* the parts to which they are diſtributed, many of the 
enomena attendant on diſorders of the teeth may be ac- 
ounted for. Mr. Moſs obſerves, in his Eflay on the 
| lanagement of Children, &c. that the teeth, when a 
ud is born, are lodged in the ſockets in the jaw-bones, 
A " covered with, and inveloped by a thin mem- 
mo that is very irritable, and ſenſible of pain, viz. the 
Tolteum of the teeth; ſo that when the teeth begin to 
T' nd emerge from their receſſes, or ſockets, they 
- © heceſſarily diſtend, perforate, and force their way 
bun this membrane, which, when upon the full 
=p; from its ſenſibility gives reat pain, and occa- 
Evers, ſtartings, and all the —— which hap- 
n during the time of breeding the teeth. As ſoon as 
Leg nbrane is completely divided in that part by the 
Sa which then happens to be riſing, the child 
aint, "Shine — preſent, from the fever and other com- 
he riſing wy oye 2 — to return upon the ſucceſ- 
| eeth. | 
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hen a teeth depend chiefly on A caries in 
* ot, Ke _— in the membrane which covers 
Kembrane. Wh nd 2 defluxion of humours on the faid 
Ietic breath, I a tooth is carious it oftens occaſions a 
che air Paſling into, or any warm or cold 
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ſubſtance touching it, pain is excited: relief is often ob- 
tained by filling the carious part with maſtich ; but the 
beſt method is to extract the 7. In caſe of an inflam- 
mation in the membrane which ſpreads itſelf about the 
roots of the teeth, bleeding or purging, according to the 
ſtate of the conſtitution, will be needful ; warm barley- 
water may alſo be held in the mouth, and ſuch other ge- 
neral methods may be uſed as are found to be uſeful in 
other inflammatory diforders. When a defluxion of hu- 
mours give riſe to complaints in the teeth, purging will 
be peculiarly uſeful; bliſters may be applied behind the 
ears or on the back, and horſeradiſh or pellitory root 
may be held between the gums and cheeks, to excite a 
diſcharge of faliva. Beſides theſe general cauſes, a mor- 
bid quality induced into the general habit may give riſe 
to diſorders in the teeth, as happens in ſcorbutic and ve- 
nereal patients, in which caſes, the method of cure will 
conſiſt in freeing the conſtitution from theſe kinds of 
complaints. | | ; 
The tartareous cruſt which is ſecreted from the blood 
and lodged on the teeth, is ſpeedily removed by touching 
it with acidum muriaticum, and then waſhing it off with 
water. | 

On the teeth, and their diſorders, ſee Mr: John Hun- 
ter's Natural Hiſtory of the Human Teeth; Euſtachias 
de Dentibus, Hoffman de Dent. eorum Morb. & Cura 
Hurlock on Breeding of Teeth; Moſs on 'the Manage- 
ment of Children; Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 191, &c- 
White's Surgery, p. 280. 

DENSs ALPIN Us. See AURICULA MURIS. 

—— CABALLINUsS. See HYoSCIAMUsS. | 

=— CANINUs. A name of feyeral fpecies of the 
panicum. 


CANIse Doc's TooTH. Boerhaave mentions 


root is long, fleſhy, and formed ſome what like the tooth 
of a dog: the leaves reſemble thoſe of the cylcamen. The 
dried roots are commended as anthelminthic, but are 


not uſed with us. 


LEONIS, alſo called taraxacum, urinaria, Hiera- 
chium alpinum hedypnois, PISS-A-BED, and DANDELION. 
It is the leontodon taraxacum, or leontodon calyce ſqua- 
mis interne reflexis, foliis runcinatis denticulatis lævibus, 
Linn. It is a low plant, with long, narrow, deeply in- 
dented leaves, lying on the ground; among which ariſes 
a ſingle, naked, hollow pedicle, bearing a rye, yellow, 
floſculous flower; the flower is followed by {mall ſeeds, 
covered with a tuft of long down: the root is oblong, 
ſlender, yellowiſh, or browniſh on the outſide, and white 
within. It 1s perennial, common in uncultivated places, 
and flowers from April to the end of ſummer. | 
The roots ſtalks and leaves abound with a milky juice, 
that is bitteriſh, but of no particular flavour. They are 
mildly detergent, and aperient, but more powerful than 
the cichoreum ſylveſtre. Boerhaave highly commends it 
as a reſolvent. But the more immediate and ſenſible 
operation of this plant is to looſen the belly, and promote 
urine, which it does without heating; and has been con- 


obſtructions. It is given plant and root, boiled in decoc- 
tions, or its expreſſed juice may be adminiſtered : it may 
alſo be taken as part of diet and eat freſh. 


Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. It is alſo a name of the auri- 
cula muris, and F9LIiIS INTEGRIs, &c. HUNGARIAN 
HAWEKWEED. 


a quantity of matter under fuch a bulk. But in medical 
writings, denſeneſs ſometimes means frequency, and is 
applied to the pulſe, and to reſpiration. | 

DENTAGRA, from ode, a tooth, and ay ea, a ſerzure. 
It is uſed both to ſignify the gout in the teeth, and an in- 
ſtrument for drawing them, called dentaſpago, dentiducum, 
denteducum. 

DENTALE. See DENTALIUM. 

DENTALE VIRIDE STRIATUM. See ENTALIUM. 

DENTALIS LAPIS. It is the tartareous matter 
which is formed about the teeth in the likeneſs of a ſtone. 

DENTALIUM, alſo called dentale, autalis, tubulus 
dentalis, and TOOTH-SHELL. It is the ſhell of a ſmall ſea- 
fiſh ; it is _ ſlender, and of a whitiſh, greeniſh, or 


reddiſh colour, a 
7 


five ſpecies. The flower is ſhaped like that of a lily : the 


ſidered by ſome, as highly efficacious in removing biliary ' 
Boerhaave takes notice of twelve ſpecies. See Raii 


DENSITAS. DensiTy. It is that property in my 
body which is oppoſite to rarity, whereby it contains ſuch 


out two inches long, ſtriated, and — 
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ed with two or three bands about it. As a medicine, the 
oyſter-ſhell may be ſubſtituted for it. See ENTALIUM. 
DENTARIA, called alſo coralloides, ſeptifolia, SET- 
FOIL-TOOTHWORT, and CORAL-WORT. This plant hath 
a long pod, full of round ſeeds ; when this pod is ripe, its 
valves are twiſted into a ſpiral form, and diſcharge the 
ſeeds with violence: the root is ſquamous, fleſhy, and 
denticulated. It flowers in April: the root is drying 
and aſtringent. | j 
DENTARIA. A name of the orobanche, and of the 
plumbags. 1 | 
DENTARPAGO. The inſtrument called dentagra. 
DENTATA. 8o the ſecond vertebra of the neck is 
called. It is remarkable for its proceſs, which is called 
proceſſus dentatus, which plays in the hollow of the an- 
tzrior arch of the vertebra above it (called Atlas). From 
the ſides of the proceſſus dentatus, the ligaments go off to 
attach it to the Atlas, and from its point a ſtrong one is 
ſent out to the os occipitis. It expreſſes DENTATED. 
In botany a dentated leaf is one that is notched at the 
edges, with a number of- blunt points reſembling teeth; 


alſo called denticulatum. 
DENTELLARIA. See PluMBAo. 
DENTES COLUMELLARES. In Varro and Pliny, 


they are the ſame as Varro elſewhere calls dentes canini. 


GENUINI. Cicero calls the molares thus; but 
they are the teeth called ſapientiæ. 

LACTEI. See INCISSORES. 

OCULARES. EYE-TEETH. See DENS. 

They are thus named, becauſe that extracting them is 
ſuppoſed to injure the eyes. 

— RISORII., See INCISORES. | 

DENTICULATA. A name of the moſchatellina foliis 
fumariæ bulboſæ. | © 

DENTICULATUM. In botany, the ſame as dentata. 

DENTICULI ELEPHANTIS. See ENTALIUM. 

DEN'TIDUCUM. Sce DENTAGRA. | 

DENTIFRICIUM, from dentes fricare, to rub the teeth. 
DENTIFRICE. Medicines for cleaning the teeth. The 
moſt effectual dentifrices are the mineral acids, the beſt 
of which is the acidum muriaticum, next is the acidum 
vitriolicum. But the acidum nitroſum ſhould never be 
uſed, for it deſtroys the enamel of the teeth. 

DENTILLARIA. LEap-worr. 

DENTISCALPIUM:! or DENTISCALPRA. An inſtru- 
ment for ſcraping off the cruſt which is formed on foul 
teeth. In Oribaſius, it is an inſtrument for ſeparating 
the gums from the teeth. PH 

DEN'TITIO. DEwTITION, or breeding of teeth. 
Sauvages, in his ſyſtem of Noſology, makes this a ſpecies 
of odontalgia. Cullen makes dentitzo ſynonymous with 
odaxiſmus; but does not admit it as a diſeaſe. See 
ODpaxIsMos. 

Children often ſuffer much uneaſineſs from the cutting 
of their teeth. Yet teething is not properly a diſeaſe. 
Whatever dangerous ſymptoms may occaſionally attend 
this proceſs of nature, they are owing to ſome accidental 
diforder attendant on the child. Plenifude 1s generally 
the morbid habit, which is productive of fatal conſe- 
quences during dentition. In this caſe, bleeding, and a 
frequent repetition of ſolutives, muſt be uſed. If a mor- 


bid acrimony in the blood is attendant, the pain will be 


increaſed, which accompanies this ſtate; in which caſe, 
alteratives adapted to the caſe mult be preſcribed, | 

If there is much fever and a 2% is ready to cut, an 
inciſion may be made in the gum, to remove its tenſion. 

A troubleſome cough is often an attendant on tcething 
in which caſe, a plaſter of Burgundy pitch, applied to the 
nape of the neck, is of conſiderable ſervice. A freſh one 
may. be applied when the firſt begins not to adhere. 

Dr. Withers obſerves in his Treatiſe on the Aſthma, 
P- 301, 302. that, © If a child has a diſeaſe in his breaſt, 
the cutting of a tooth, as it often excites pain, fever, and 
general irritability, will be found commonly to increaſe 
it. But this affords no proof why a cough and ſhortneſs 
of breath, with pulmonary obſtructions in the lungs, 
ſhould be thought a neceſſary attendant on zeething. Ac- 
cording to the beſt of my obſervations, it is an indiſ- 
putable fact, that healthful children cut their teeth with- 
out a cough, and, when in others a cough attends zeeth- 
ing, it is in general an accidental circumſtance, proceed- 
ing from a local complaint in the breaſt, and is not 


ng ; f ov 
merely ſymptomatic of the cutting of a 2%. The vio- 
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lence of the cough, the riſing of the phlegm [rom the 


the friction of the nipple; next the eye tee; and, laſt, 
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lungs, inflammations, pulmonary obſtructions, aud ul 

ations, which have followed, and been proved by 48 
tion, have fully convinced me of the truth of the 2 
aſſertion. I ſhould not have dwelt at all on this wy 
I had not obſerved that the notion, which I am 55 


— . - * #» oy * endez. 
vouring to refute is pernicious to ſociety, and produce 


of fatal conſequences. For, when we tay that a ch. 
with ſhortneſs of breath, is a common ſymptom of ks 
ing, we unite the two complaints together under RE 
idea; and as we conſider teething as natural and nereſin 
the other being united with it and regarded only as 
effect, falls in under the ſame general idea, and 9 
quently is too often ſuppoſed to require no pariicyl 
treatment, by which means it is negleCted, and in 5 
inſtances proves fatal.“ f ! 
When children are vigorous, they cut their 4h en. 
lier; weakly children, particularly thoſe that are gifs. 
to the rickets, are later before their lech appear, . 
J. Hunter fays, that weakneſs and diſeaſe in the bob 
does not affect the teeth. | 
A ſlavering, or a diarrhoea, are favourable ſymptory 
during the time of cutting the zceth. Children attend 
with theſe ſymptoms, are rarely diſturbed with yy g 
the violent diſorders, ſuch as convulſions, &c. See l 
lock's Treatiſe on Dentition. Mr. John Hunters Ny 
Hiſt. of the Human Teeth. | 
Hoffman obſerves, that the zeeth appear in ſome int 
ſeventh month, in others later, as in the ninth, or & 


the twelfth; the fore teeth are generally cut fri, fron 


the grinders. In ſome, this proceſs gives but little u. 
ealineſs; in others, it is accompanied with very trouble 
ſome ſymptoms. In difficult dentition, the child is pr. 
ternaturally hot, cries immoderately, ſtarts in his lg, 
often applies his hand to his mouth, ſucks with eye: 
neſs, and even bites the nipple. The gums {ell al E 
look whitiſh and reddiſh; the ſaliva is copiouily di _ 
charged, and often hangs viſcid from the mouth; tle 3 
belly either coſtive or over looſe. Sometimes acute f. = 
vers, convulſive and epileptic motions, diſtortions of th 1 
Jaws, and other violent ſymptoms are joined, diderentu | 
different ſubjects, according to the difficulty of the er. 
tion of the teeth, or the ſenſibility of the child. Amongl 
the prognoſtics, he ſays, that thoſe who are plethont 
ſleepy, coſtive; alſo thoſe who are ſeized in dentitorwit 
a cough, who are of great ſenſibility, or an hereditr 
paſſionate diſpoſition, have the moſt to fear. Hipporrats 
obſerves, that thoſe who are attacked by the acute iz, 
eſcape convulſions; and that the zecthing is eaſieſt i 
winter. The principal indications of cure are, to abat 
the pain and inflammation ; and to ſoften and relax tit 
gums. If the belly is not naturally lax, it ſhould be kt 
lo. A ſpontaneous looſeneſs is ſalutary, and ſhould mt 
be checked; if it is, convulſions and other threaten 
ſymptoms, are then much more apt to ſucced . 
Moſs, in his Eſſay on the Management of Chile 
&c. remarks, that the time of cutting the firit 79 
uncertain; it ſometimes happens in the third or 5. 
month; at others, not until the ſixteenth or cigbteen 
but that, in general, it is about the ſeventh or ninth, a 
adds, that there are two ſtages or periods 0! In 
which it becomes needful to attend to: the fill b t 
time of breeding, and the ſecond, the time of cutting 1 
teeth. The firſt, or breeding the teeth, commonly bes p 
about the third or fourth month; it may be known x 
copious diſcharge of ſaliva from the child's mouth wy 
place ; its being pleaſed with having its gums rubber ba 
a finger, or other harder ſubſtance; its becomils * 
fretful, & If now there is great heat, thirſt, 1 
neſs and drowſineſs, with frequent ſtartings when Ke 
it will be neceſſary to procure a few ſtools, . "cl 
the bowels lax, it they are not already fo; if a 2 1 
at this time attends, though it is ſomewhat onen 
ſhould-not be checked. The griping which gel 
accompanies this looſeneſs, is generally abated Mn 1 
of a little magneſia. When the drowlineſs, ſtartind 
feveriſhneſs above named come on, bleeding ® red 
will be ſingularly uſeful. Two leeches may 4 1 
the feet every, or every other day, until theſe — 
abate. During the thirſt, if the children crave rich 
drinks, liquorice may be boiled in the Water 


| 7 bleſome Impter 
given, as it does not increaſe this trou Alter 
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e bleedings bliſters behind the ears or on the back, 


After th 
are not to 
be repcate 


be omitted. The antimonial emetics ſhould 
1 now and then until the fever is removed. 
Should convulſions Come on, the above treatment will 
iſ} well adapted to relieve. A diſcreet uſe of ano- 
| be a. re an important addition in this inſtance. The 
chnes , eriod of teething, is that of cutting the 
| ſecond .. ge or Pe l 
„ this uſually begins about the ſeventhor ninth month: 
4 oy the ſymptoms and management are in general 
oh came as thoſe of the firſt period. And it may be noted, 
ran a child who a little before was pleaſed with having 
lis zums rubbed, will now ſeldom ſuffer any thing hard 
bauch them; for when a 200% is upon the point of 
brough the gum, the gum is exceeding ſore, and 
ole of pain from the ſlighteſt touch. It may be 
born that a 70074 is near cutting, when the * in one 
W ..-:icular part, where the 10% or teeth may be expected 
W :. come, appears fuller and more diſtended than uſual, 
al than the other parts of the gums are; the gum in 
Jus“ part looks red and inflamed at the bottom or baſe, 
bi paler or whiter at its point or edge; and when the 
ss very near cutting, the edge of the gum ſeems as if 
aa flat white bliſter upon it, and appears thicker 
and broader than the edges of the gums are in other 
Wplaces: at this time, if any alarming ſymptoms come on, 
Ning the gum over the edge of the approaching forth 
ine a ſpeedy and often an effectual means of relief. 
W 6 mctimes though, in cutting the gums, the ſymptoms 
e, the 2% does not appear until ſome oy or per- 
Whips weeks after; nay, ſometimes the gum heals, and 
tue former uneaſy ſymptoms return; which, for their re- 
er require the cutting to be repeated, and that ſeveral 
Wtimes before the tet will completely appear. It is a 
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W: harder, for the contrary happens; on which, ſee Mr. 
Won Hunter's Practical Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes of the 
Neth, p. 121. Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 191, &c. White's 
durgery, p. 280. 


degree, or who is full-mouthed. | 
DENTODUCUM. The inſtrument called dentagra. 
& DUINUDATIO. DENUDAT1ON. It is ſpoken of bones 
mhat are lade bare by the fleſh being torn off them. 
DLOBSTRUENTTES, de, priv. and ob/truo, to ob/truf?. 
VEOBSTRUENTS. They are ſuch medicines as open ob- 
ſtructions: they are the ſame as aperients and deoppila- 
ves 
| DEPART. In chemiſtry it is a method of refining, 
r leparating gold from ſilver, by means of nitrous acid. 
It 15 alſo called guartatio. 7 
| DLPASCENS ULcus. See 
FHAGED NA, 
| DLPERDITIO. See ABoRTUs. 
1 A kind of itch, in which the ſkin is 
bh. 3 
| VEPHLEGMATIO. Vinous ſpirits are ſaid to be 
lephlegmated, or rectiſied, when well freed from their 
Natery parts. 
DEPILATORIUM. DerPiLAToRy. Medicines which 
. off the hair, ſuch as quick-lime, orpiment, &c. 
lere three kinds of depilatory medicines 3 1. The 
4% c or depilatoria, by way of eminence; 2. Thoſe 
uch thin the hair; and, 3- Thoſe which are corroſive, 


ſand 22 pong the hair. 
 -L15, i. e. ATyrIx. A falling off of the hai 
1 a. A ing off of the hair. 
| DOT LAITEUX. See LymPnyz DucTus. 

by UMATIO. An affeCtion of the eye-lids, with 
Fe, us tumor, which cauſes the hair to fall off. Actius 


si is a diſorder of the e 7 
re eye, conſiſting of a adi 


DEPREHENSIO. 


DEPASCENT ULCER. 


| See CATALEPSIS. 
ne RESSIO. A DEPRESSION. In ſurgery this word 
art of N particularly a ſinking inwards of ſome 
Fence h IS which Happens from an external vio- 
deset d * the bone is fractured. This injury is ex- 
bs 5 by the words impreſſio, introceſſio. 

edis 1 the ſame ſymptoms may attend as are ob- 
by the fam, <travalation within the ſkull, and are cauſed 
C © means, viz. mechanical preſſure ; they differ 


Wide! { 
J IO th | . 
—— ole of a concuſſion of the brain. See 


rH : 
KO raiſe ＋ er ſeems to think, rhat it is almoſt impoſſible 
Preston of this kind, becauſe the fracture is 


1 


miſtaken notion, that repeated cutting the gum, renders Hrictor alæ naſi. 


| DENTO. One whoſe teeth are prominent to a great 
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more extenſive in the inſide than the outer one, and the 
ſpiculæ can never be brought exactly to fit each other: 
However, as according to Hildanus and Van der Weil, 
ſome ſkulls have been ſo ſoft as to be depreſſed without 
being fractured, ſucceſs may be expected at leaſt in ſome 
caſes; and where the bones are ſoft and yielding, they 
may be raiſed by means of a ſtring faſtened to an adhe- 
live plaſter, which may be applied to the depreſſion after 
ſhaving the part, But after all, if their elevation was 
ealily practicable, it would be unwarrantable, in general, 
to be contented with mere elevation; for all the ills 
attending and following ſimple fractures, are more likely 
to happen from depreſſed pieces of bone; therefore, re- 
moving the depreſſed pieces, is the only right intention to 
be purſued. ' . | 

DEPRESSOR, alſo Deprimens, from deprimere, to 
pull, or draw down. In anatomy, a name applied to 
ſeveral muſcles, becauſe they depreſs the parts they are 
faſtened to. | | 

DErRESSoR ANGULI ORs, a name given by Albinus 
to the depreſſor labiorum communis. It riſes from the 
outer part of the lower edge of the lower jaw, at the ſide 
of the chin, and is continued outwardly, to the greater 
zygomaticus, to the naſalis of the upper /ip, and thence 
into the outer part of the orbicularis, where it ſurrounds 
the upper lip at the corner of the mouth. It extends and 
joins the elevator of the corner of the mouth. 
EpicLoTIDIs. It riſes from the ligament on the 
thyroid cartilage on its fore part on each ſide, and is in- 
ſerted in the epiglottis, near its baſis, on each fide. 

— LABIORUM COMMUNIs. See DEPRESSOP. AN- 
GULI ORI1S. 

—— Lai SUPERIORIS, called alſo triangularis con- 
It riſes from the ſockets of the inci- 
ſores, runs to the ſuperior part of the upper lip, and ſome 
fibres to the noſe. : £ | 
 —— = QOcuryx, called alſo Humilis rectus inferior, depri- 
mens, muſculus inferior. It riſes tendinous from the back 
part of the ſocket, cohering in ſome meaſure with the 
covering of the optic nerves, and is inſerted into the fore 
part of the ſclerotica, after running under the eye. 
SUPERCILII. See CORRUGATOR Coiterii. 
DEPRESSORES ALA. NASI. The depreſors of the 
wings of the noſe. They ariſe from the upper jaw-bone 
outwardly, where the gums cover the ſockets of the 
dentes inciſores and canini, and are inſerted into the 
root of the wing of the noſe, advancing up the ſide of the 
wing a little way; they pull the a/z downwards, . 
CosTARUM. They are fo ſimilar to the levatores 
longiores as to need no farther deſcription, only (as their 
name imports) their office is the reverſe of the other. 
LABII INFERIOR1Ss, alſo called quadrati. They 
ariſe fleſhy on each ſide of the chin, march obliquely; 
and croſſing each other, terminate together in the whole 
edge of the lip, where it grows red. 

—— MAxIiLLz INFERIORIS. See PLATISMA My- 
OIDES. | | 

DEPRESSORIUM. An inſtrument which is uſed 
for depreſſing the dura mater after the operation of the 
trepan. | 

EPRIMENS. See DERPEsSs0R. It is alſo the name 
of the depreſſor oculi. | 

DEPURATIO. DEruRATIox, vel clar;ficatio aut 
deſpumatio. It is the freeing of my N from all hete- 
rogeneous matter or feculenee. This operation is of 
three kinds: 1ſt, Decantation, which can only take place 
where a difference is in the ſpecific gravities of what 
conſtitutes the mixture; whence that which is the hea- 
vieſt falls to the bottom, and the lighter part is ſeparated 
from it by the decantation or pouring off: when fluids are 
to be ſeparated from oils, a tritorium, or ſeparatory glaſs, 
is uſed. 2dly, Deſpumation; this is performed by add- 
ing the whites of eggs, or other ſuch viſcid matter, fo 
the fluid to be clarified, and, after a perfect commixture, 
making them coagulate by means of heat, and thus car- 
rying to the ſurface all the heterogeneous matter; the im- 
purities are then, with the concreted viſcid matter, ſepa- 
rated with a ſpoon. This is alſo called clarification. 
3dly, Filtration, percolation, or colature it is perform- 
ed 2 paſſing, without preſſure, the fluid to be purified 
through ſtraincrs of linen, flannel, or paper, which re- 
taining the feculence, permits only the clearer fluid to paſs 


through, 4 H When 
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When flannel is uſed, it is commonly formed into a 
cone, called Hippocrates' ſleeve, and its baſe is hung on 
three props, with the cone downwards; it is then tilled 
with the liquor, which gradually drops from the apes : 
it is generally uſed when the matter mult be paſſed 
through whilit hot. 3 . 

When paper is uſed for filtering through, it muſt be 
ſupported by fitting it to a funnel, or by laying it on a 
linen ſtrainer, in a ſieve, or other ſuch like convenience. 
When paper is fitted to a. funnel, ſtraws. ſhould be placed 
here and there betwixt them. 5 | 

Diſtillation and ſublimation are practifed in the caſe of 
ſpirits and ſalts with a view to depuration, and the opera- 
tion is called in theſe caſes rectiſication. 

DEPURA'TORIA FEBRIS. DEPURATORY FEVER, 

A name given by Sydenham to a fever which prevailed 
in the years 1661 and 1664. He called it depuratory, 
becauſe he obſerved that nature regulated all the ſymp- 
toms in ſuch a manner as to fit the febrile matter for ex- 
pulſion in a certain time, either by a copious ſweat, or a 
free perſpiration. See Sydenham's Works, with notes 
by Dr. Wallis. | | 

DERAS. Ac pas, a fheep-ſkin. The title of a book 


in chemiſtry, treating of the art of tranſmuting baſe me- 


tals into gold. It is wrote on ſheep-ſkins; hence alſo 
DERMa. | 

DERBIA. See IMPET1GO. 

DERMA, e. See DERAS. | 

DEKIVATIO. DERIVATION. In medicine it is when 
a humour which cannot conveniently be evacuated at the 
part affected, is attracted from thence, and diſcharged 
elſewhere ; thus, a bliſter is applied to the neck to draw 
away the humour from the eyes. | | 

The doctrine of derivation and revulſion ſo much 
talked of by the ancients is, in their ſenſe of theſe terms, 


wholly exploded, By revulſion they meant the driving 


back of the fluids from one part to another. The only 


rational meaning of the word revulſion, as here applied, 


can have is, the preventing too great an afflux of hu- 
mours to any part, either by contracting the area of the 
veſſels, or diminiſhing the quantity of what flows from 
them; the firſt of theſe intentions is anſwered by the 
application of repellents to the part; the laſt by bleeding 
and other evacuations: thus, any medicines promoting 
the ſecretions, may be ſaid to make a revulſion, and in 
this ſenſe derivation can only be underſtood. 1 
DERMATOIDES, from epa, a in or leather, and 
e199, likeneſs. Leather-like. An epithet of the dura 
mater. | 85 
DERTRON. Fcœſius fays it is the abdomen or omen- 
tum; Linden and Coronarius, it is the ſmall inteſtines. 
DESCENSIO. bY is ſpoken of the gentle and mode- 
DESCENS US. J rate motion of the body, or of the 
humours downwards. The chemiſts call it diſtillatio 
per deſcenſum when the fire 1s applied to the top and all 
found the veſſel, whoſe orifice is at the bottom, and the 
vapours conſequently driven there. Liquifying ſalts by 
expoſing them to the air, as in making the aq. kali, is alſo 
a ſort of diſtillatio per deſcenſum, 
DESCENSORIUM. The furnace in which the diſtil- 
latio per deſcenſum 1s performed. 
DESESSIO. Celſus uſes this word for ſitting on a 
cloſe-ſtool. Deſurrectio is uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
DESICCATIO. DRYING. The chemiſts alſo refer 
it (though improperly) to calcination. | 
_ DESICCATIVUM. Desiccarive, from de/icco, to 
dry. In pharmacy it is applied to fuch topical medicines 
as dry up the humours flowing through a wound. See 
EPULOTICA. | 
DESIDIA OBLIVIO. LETHARGY. See LETHARGUS. 
DESIPIENTIA. The ſymptomatic phrenitis. 
ESME, from eo, to tie or bind. This word occurs 
in Moſchion, and ſignifies the ſame as MANIPULUs 


Which fee; 


DESMIDION. It is a diminutive of deſme, ſo ſigni- 
fies a ſmall handful. 
DESMOS. In Hippoc. de Fract. this word ſignifies 


an affection of the joint after a luxation, in the manner 
of a 75 or ligature, whereby they are rendered incap- 


able of bending or ſtretching out. It proceeds from in- 
flam mation. 
DESPUMATIO, from deſpumo, to ſcum. DES PUMA“ 
TION. See DEPURATIO. | 
I 
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call Joa. Alfo adhefion of the placenta. 


| 


DESQUAMATIO, from de, privative, and 7. 
the 2 a fiſh. To take off . By a mate 
is applied to a foul bone, the laminæ of which, 87 
ſcales : it is the ſame as exfoliation. Sometimes i rr, 
fies the ſame as abraſio. Log 

e de ee An epithet of a 4; 
called allo exf5/:ativum, for abrading part of he n 
num. N 

DESTILLATIO. See DisT11.LAT10, 

DESUDATIO. See EHT DROs!s. 

- DesUDATION. A profuſe ſweat ſuccceſeiſ 
an eruption of puſtules, called /udamina, hidroa, 
PIMPLES. 

DESURRECTIO. See Dxsxssi10. 

DETENTIO. See CATALEPsIS, 

DETERGENS, from detergeo, to wipe of. Dzrkge 
ING. See ABSTERGENTIA. Detergents differ only i 
degree of efficay from vulneraries. 'They haye 1 
ſubtil parts, and ſo are more fit to mix with, atteruay 
and wear away the contents of abſceſſes and uleerajg. 
and ſuch viſcid humours as adhere to and obſtruct te 
veſſels. | ; 
DETERIOR ATIO. DETERIORATION. The h. 
pairing or rendering a thing worſe; it is the oppoſite 0 
melioration. | 

DETERSORIUM. The apartments at bath whe: 
the ſweat was ſcraped off. 

DETERSORIUS. The ſame as abſterſive. See ty. 
Jͤ . eos 

' DETONATIO. DE ToNATITOx, from deton, H wa 
a great noiſe. Tn chemiſtry it is that noiſe and explo an 
which any ſubſtance makes upon the application of tir 
to it. It is alſo'called fulmination; but detorrotics is ale 
degree of thundering noſe ; it is a crackling noiſe, ad 
leſs exploſive than the fulminating noiſe. See Calc. 
NATIO. As nitre is the cauſe of moſt exploſions, th 
word detonation hath been appropriated chiefly to the in 
flammation of the acid of this ſalt with bodies containiq 
phlogiſton; and it is frequently given to thoſe inflanns 
tions of nitrous acid, which are not accompanied wih 
exploſion. See Dict. of Chem. | 

 DETRACTIO. Sce CATHEREs1s. 

DETRAHENS QUADRA'TUS. See Ptarin 
MYOIDES, | 

DETRACTOR AURIS. See ABDUCTOR AUR | 

DETRITIO. Sce Rnacosrs. In a general ſenſe it 
taken for trituration, from detero, to rub off. 

DETRUSOR URINE, from detrudere, to thre} x 
ſqueeze out of. Douglas divides the muſcular covering 
the bladder into two diſtin muſcles ; the longiudia 
fibres he calls the detruſor urine, which he delcribes s 
ariſing from the proſtate gland going round the fund 
and being loſt in the gland again; the oblique fibre lt 
calls conſlrictor, and deferibes it as running obliquelyW 
der the other. But Dr. Hunter ſays, it is plain that ther 
are no other regular muſcles, and this diſtinction 1s mere 
artificial. 

DEUNX. An eleven ounce meaſure or weight. Se 
CYATHUS. | 

DEURENS FEBRIS. See Causos. 

DEUSTIO. See ENncCAusis. ” 

DEU'TERIA, Ee; eie gos, ſecundus ay 

DEUTERINAS, I kind of wine, which the Laus 


* 


OT Hear. 


- DEUTERION. The sECUNDINEs. 
DEVALGATUS. See BLzsUs. 1b 
DEXAMENE. Any receptacle, but date ris 

labrum or folium, that is, a deep baſon in whic Fr 
might ſwim. It was alſo called chm, and ede 


ont. 


DEXTANS. A ten ounce meaſure or Weis 


. old 
three letters they ſignify compoſition, and the v0 
which they are compounded is the chict thing! 
poſition. al ingtecie 
DIABACANU, from bacanon, a 8 
in it. An hepatic remedy mentioned N -ates . 

DIABEBOS. The AvK ILE Bones. Hippo 
this word. ee 
DIABES ASA, from dia and gnæaca, 8 


a . 1 8a part 
name of a preparation, in which rue form P rf! 


DIABETES, from 4a Caryw, 79 paſs 7 © im 


— — ts ns ls — -——_ —_— 
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it diarrhoea wrinoſa ; diarroia ex ours dipfaces; 
3 trops ad matalam 3 profluvium urine. "That 
7/3 VOTE ee 

er in which what is drank ſuddenly paſſes oft, and 
= ores rey” almoſt crude; Or it is an exceſhve diſcharge 
5 | 1 CE; exceeding the quantity drank. Boer- 
IL in his Inſtitutes, ſays, it is a frequent copious 
— hanke = of lacteous urine, in conjunction with an ex- 
1 e ee of the humours. | 

i 57. alen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
UE 1 and order ſpaſmi. He notices two ſpecies, Iſt, 
M oy es mellitus, when the urine hath the colour, odour, 
F ſth of honey. 2d, Diabeles inſipidus, when the 
_ be * limpid, and not ſweet. Dr. Home defines it to 
3 12 extraordinary increaſe of the urine as to its quan- 
4 5 and that of a ſweetiſh taſte; attended with perpetual 
bir, and a dry ſkin, which for the moſt part 1s alſo 

f or EF ſays that the ſeat of this diſorder is in the 
Hwy but this does not appear to be the caſe, and ſome 
dickeulty attends the aſſertaining it. Es i 

Youth is ſcarcely ever attacked with this diſorder: its 
moſt frequent ſubjects are theſe in the decline of life, who 
have been ſubject to a liberal uſe of wine in their youth, 
and who are alſo employed in the more violent kinds of 
E buſineſs. : 35 
E The cauſes are generally ſaid to be, a relaxation of the 
renal duct; too great a tenuity of the fluids; or obſtruct- 
ed perſpiration : but perhaps, on maturer conſideration, a 
geleckt of vital heat, and the concurrence of ſuch acci- 
dents as determine the ſerum to the kidnies, are the real 
(canſes. The diſcharge is not a truly urinous one, no 
more than that through the ſkin in a hectic fever 1s of a 
traly perſpirable kind. 
geſides the frequent and too copious diſcharge of urine, 
WE i i; generally infipid, though ſometimes a [ſweetneſs both 
to the ſmell and taſte is obſerved in it; thirſt, an hectic 
beat, a weak but quick pulſe, a gradual waſting of the 
flech, and, after ſome time, an anaſarcous tumidneſs 
comes on. Dr. Liſter obſerves that it is flow in its ap- 
proach; that in the beginning the mouth is dry, the ſaliva 
| white and frothy, and an unuſual heat is perceived in the 
bowels, If by accident the urine is ſuddenly checked, 
chere follows a ſwelling of the loins, ſcrotum, legs and 
E feet; and what urine is diſcharged paſles off with pain, 
and thus death is ſoon uſhered in. 

Ihe ſweetneſs of the urine (which ſymptom is not con- 
ſtant, but generally when it does attend only appears 
W towards the end of the diſeaſe, or when death ſeems near 
at hand, is owing to the chyle paſling unaltered into it, 
which, as Dr. Morton obſerves, gives a ſweetneſs to the 
matter expeCtorared in the laſt ſtage of a phthiſis. 
| When recent, and the conſtitution of the patient not 


-. 


R ſome Cad 


if much injured, a cure is ſometimes effected; but if of 
in long ſtanding, and there is a debilitated or otherwiſe diſ- 
r ordered habit, no hope of relief can be encouraged. 
q The general indications of cure, are, 1. To increaſe 
N e craſſamentum of the blood; and 2. To divert or 
0 


| reſtrain the preternatural diſcharge. 

The diet thould be the ſame as in an hectic fever, viz. 
mal ſubſtances, ſuch as broth made of beef, ſhell-fiſh, 

milk often, and in ſmall quantities; and jellies; barley- 
Ver, in which the root of comfrey is boiled, and lime- 
water, may be the common drink. : | 
ann exerciſe on horſeback, and dry friction O 
1 ole body, aſſiſt in promoting perſpiration; and 
UN, when excited, peculiarly tends to divert the diſ- 
(Urge through the kidnies. | 
When unquenched lime is mixed with the ſerum of 
2 generates thoſe ſalts that are neceſſary to the 
| 4, diſcharge and if lime-water is drank as 
brit - the thirſt requires it, its efficacy exceeds that of 
1 in the cure of a diabetes, notwithſtanding 
. "Ly 1 eſteemed as a ſpecific: but, in order to this 
= ge from lime- water, it muſt be drank while the 
ne, Jontimues, which it poſſeſſes from the lime being 
Wrnched in the water. 
10 5 SIS "intervals; during the uſe of lime-water as 
"iy or ed, the acidum vitrioli dilutum cort. Peruv. 
long and whatever can improve the craſis of the 

may alſo be adminiſtered. 

"Sd ſhirt may be worn to ſolicit a diſcharge 
Sb the ſkin. The tincture of cantharides is ſaid by 
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Dr. Morton, to be a ſpecific in this complaint. Others 
prefer the ſerum aluminofum, made as ſtrong as the ſtô- 
mach will bear it, and direct half a pint to be taken night 
and morning. With others, the vitr. cœrul. gr. ſs. given 
twice a day, diſſolved in any agreeable liquor, is moſt de- 
pended on. When the means firſt propoſed are unſuc- 
cefsful, recourſe may be had to theſe; or ſuch other 
means as experience may ſuggeſt. Rhubarb is found to 
be of ſingular advantage, and from the ſucceſs which 
follows on the uſe of antiſpaſmodics, joined with other 
means, a ſpaſm in the ducts, through which ſome other 
excretions are conveyed, rather than an irritation in the 
kidmes, may be a principal cauſe of this malady. 

See Aretæus, Lommius, Boerhaave, Liſter, Shebbeare's 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
Inq. vol. iii. p. 274, &c. vol. v. p. 298. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, vol. iv. Wallis's Sydenham. 

DIABOLUS METALLORUM. A name of TiN, be- 
cauſe when incorporated with other metals, they are not 
reduced but with the greateſt diihculty. See STANNUM. 


DIABOLI INTESTINA, i: e. Doppkk. Sea Cus- 
CUTA., 


DIABOTANUM, from ae, an herb. The name 


of a plaſter prepared of herbs. 


DIABROSIS. Sce AN ASTOMosts, and AN AUROsSIS. 


from JiaCpornu, to cat through. | 


DIACADMIAS. The name of a plaſter, whoſe baſis 


is cadmia. 


DIACADAMINTHES: The name of an antidote 


whole baſis is calamint. 


DYACARCINON, from xzpyiwecs, a rrab or cray-fi/h: 


The name of an antidote prepared of theſe kinds of fiſh. 


DIACAR YON, from xh, a wallnut. Rob of 
wallnuts. 15 
DIACASSTIA, i. e. Electarium e caſſid. See CAssSIA 
FISTULARIS. ; 


an antidote whote baſis is caſtor. 

DICATHOLICON. Sometimes it is called cat holicon, 
from qu, of, and xabonnog, univerſal. The univerſal 
purge. Originally it was preſcribed by Nicolaus, and was 
an electary, which he propoſed as a purge ſuited to carry 
off all kinds of humours. 

DIACEPTATESSON. A name given by Van Hel- 
mont to a purging preparation of antimony. It is alſo 
a term in Paracelſus; he ſeems to mean a vomit excited 
by quickfilver. According to ſome, this word ſignifies 
quickſilver ditlolved in alcaheſt. . 8 
DIACENOS, from xevo;, empty, void. An epithet of 
porous bodies, ſuch as ſponge, pumice ſtone, &c. 
DIACENTAURION. 80 Ccolius Aurelianus calls a 
preparation which is the ſame as the pulv. archrit. ducis 
Portlandii. Sce CHAMADRYS. | 
DIACEN TETON. The name of a collyrium in Cel- 
ſus. It is ſo called from x:pag, a horn, becauſe burnt 
hartſhorn is a principal ingredient. | 
DIACHALASTDS, from d v, tobe relaxed. This 


tures of the cranium. 
DIACHALCITITIS. The name of a plaſter whoſe 
baſis is the chaleſtis. | 
DIACHEIRISMOS, from Xeip, 4 hand. It is any 
manual operation: 2 8 
DIACHELIDONIUM, from x:a:i%v. A SWALLOW: 
A preparation of ſwallows. 
DIACHETON, i. e. Rhodium. See ASPALATHUS. 
DIACHOREMA: This ſorts of excretions from the 
DIACHORESIS. J body, but more properly and fre- 
quently thoſe by ſtool. See DISTRIBUTIO. | 
DIACHRIS TA, from yp, to anoint. In P. Agineta 
it ſignifies medicines that are applied to the fauces, 
palate, uvula, and tongue, to abſterge phlegm. 
DIACHRYSU, from pues, gold. The name of a 
plaſter mentioned by Galen, which was uſed when limbs 
were fractured. | 
 DIACHYLON, from ua, ex, and xv, a juice. An 
emollient digeſtive plaſter made of certain juices. This 
name is given to very different compoſitions for plaſters, 


ſatory. 
DIACHYSIS, from y vs, to fuſe or melt. FUsION. 


| DIACH YTICA, 


It is alſo a corraſion, either by any medicine or humour, 


DIACAS'TORIU, from xaropuey caſtor. A name of 


word was formerly uſed to ſignify the opening of the ſu⸗ 


and is now the empl. lithargyri of the London Diſpen- 


DIACHYTICA, in Dioſcorides, are medicines that 
diſcuſs, or diffolve. 

DIACHYTOS. An epithet of wine prepared of 
grapes that have been dried ſeven days, and were preſſed 


on the eighth. . 
DIACINEMA, Nane, dimoveo, to thruſt or put aſide. 


A flight diſlocation. 


DIACISSU. An accpon in Mar. Empericus is thus 


named from xIXT0% 10. 


DIACLYSMA, from xxvto, to waſh out, or rinſe. It 

generally ſignifies a gargariſm. 
 DIACOCCYMELON, from xoxxuun>:;y, a plum. The 
ſame as diaprunum. 

DIACOCHLACON, from xmas, Hints. An epithet 
of milk in which red-hot flints have been extinguiſhed. 
Such milk is ſudorific. 

DIACODIUM, from da, ex, and ode, a poppy head. 
See MEcoNIO E SYRUPUS, 

DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS PILULA. Alex. Tralli- 
an's compoſition which bears this name 1s called pil. de 
nitro in the Auguſtan Diſpenſatory : they conſiſt of aloes, 
colocynth, nitre, &c. | 

DIACOLOCYNTHD, from colocynth, which is the 
chief ingredient in the preparation. | 

DIACOMERON. The name of an antidote in My- 


repſus. 
| IACOPE, from davon, to cut through. A deep | 


cut or wound, or the cutting off any part. 

DIACOPRAGIA, from #orp@-, dung and ait, a goat. 
A preparation with goat's dung againſt diſorders of the 
parotids and ſpleen. 

DIACORALIUM ALEXANDRI. A preparation of, 
or in which is corallia, MALE PIMPERNEL. | 

DIACRISIS, from Jixpmo, to judge or difiingui/h. 
The judging of diſeaſes and ſymptoms. It is alſo a name 
for delphinum in Oribaſius. 


DIACROCIUM. A name in Platerus for the elect. 


de ovo. 


DIACROCU, from xpoxÞ-, ſaffron. The name of a 
dry collyrium in P. Ægineta, in which is /affron. 

DIACURCUMA, from curcuma. A word which 
Fuchſius thinks Meſue uſed for /affron. A name of ſe- 
veral antidotes in Myrepſus, of which ſaffron is an in- 
gredient. | | 

DIACYDONIUM. MaArMALADE of QUINCEs. See 
CyDONIA. 

DIADAPHNIDON, from Azpric, the bay-trce bay- 
berry. The name of a drawing plaſter prepared of Bay- 
berries. | ET 

DIADELPHIA. The ſeventeenth of Linnzus's claſſes 
of plants; in it is one ſtyle, and the filaments unite ſo 
as to form two bodies. 

Docs | See METASTASIS. | 
DIADOSIS, from HiadiSour, to diſtribute, or diſſipate. 
In medicinal authors it ſignifies to remit, though ſome- 
times it means the diſtribution of the aliment over all the 
body. | 

DLERESIS, from Junge, to divide or ſeparate. It is 
any ſolution of continuity. | 

DLARETICA, from ape, to divide. Corroſive me- 
dicines. | - 

DLATA, alſo DiaTERETICA. DitT. Though this 
word is often confined to what we eat and drink, yet 
Galen and molt other medical writers include in it the 
whole of what are called the non-naturals. On this ſub- 
ject ſee Galen, whoſe work is the baſis of what hath 
been writ ſince his day; fee Hoffman, Arbuthnot, 
Mackenzie, and others, on the non-naturals. 

DIAGLAUCIUM. The name of a collyrium recom- 
mended by Scrib. Largus. It is thus named from Glau- 
cium, which, according to Dioſcorides, is the juice of a 
certain herb. 

DIAGNOSIS, from ideen, to diſcern or diſtinguiſh, 
alſo dignotio. The diagnoſtics, or the ſigns of a diſeaſe. 
They are of two kinds, viz. the adjunct, and pathogno- 
monic; the firſt are common to ſeveral diſeaſes, and 
ſerye only to point out the difference between diſeaſes of 
the ſame ſpecies; the latter are thoſe which always at- 
tend the diſeaſe, and diſtinguiſh it from all others. 

DIAGR YDIUM, quaſi Sandee; alſo Diacrydium. 
A preparation of ſcammony. The ordinary way of 
doing which is by baking the ſcammony in a quinee 3 

2 


= 
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DIA 


ſome make it receive the fumes of lighted ſulphyr, 1 
diagrydium ſulphuratum. Some incorporate it © Ws 
quantity of ſpiritus vitrioli roſati, ſulltcient 

ſort of liquid paſte, which is afterwards ſet to 


ith 4 
do Make 1 


. . dry in the 
ſun or by a gentle fire; hence diagrydinm roſa, d 
D 0 


theſe modes are conſidered now as of no conſequene. 
as correctors. See Sc AMMONIUM. . 

DIAHERMODACTYLU. A purging medicine 
whoſe baſis is the hermodactyls. 5 

DIAHEXAPALA, or DIAHEXAPTE. Ces Labeh, 

DIAION. The name of a paſtil in Myrepſyg, yr. 
lets are its chief ingredient. 

DIAIREOS. . An antidote in Myrepſus in wich; 
orris root. 1555 TA 

DIALACCA. An antidote in Myrepſus, in whit; 
the lacca. 1 

DIALAGOOU. The name of a medicine, in which 
1s the dung of a hare. 

DIALEPSI>, from u, to interfofe, or from 
ic As r, to leave a ſpace between. To intermit. Fr 
ſame as ales. Hippocrates means by it the ſpace lf. 
in a bandage for a fracture in which the dreſlings ar 
applied to wounds. ” 

DIALIBANON A name of ſeveral medicine; 1 
which frankincenſe is an ingredient. 

DIALOES. A compoſition in which is aloes, 

DIALTH A. The name of an ointment in Mrrep 
ſus, from which the ointment of althæa ſcems to hy 
been taken. | | 

DIALYSIS, from Ju, to diſſolve, or render ling 
alſo diſſolutio. A difſo/ution of the ſtrength, or a weil. 
neſs of the limbs. Alſo a diſcontinuity or diviſion ct 

art. 
. DIALYTICA. A folution of continuity, as in fre- 
tures, wounds, &Cc. 1955 | 

DIAMARENA TUM, from amarene. Rrp s 
ACID CHERRIES. Schroder has two compounds in ud 
CHERRIES are the baſis. | | 

DIAMARGARITON. An antidote in which pearl 
are the chief ingredient. | 

DIAMASCIEN. See FLos RIS. 7 

DIAMASSEMA, from dIiapagonxpui, t5 Hi. A 
maſticatory, _ 

DIAM BRA PIL. Sec ARomarT. PILULZ. 
SPECIEs, called ſpecies aromatica, now fii:i 
aromaticus. © The preſcription is originally Meſuès, a 
had its name from the ambergriſe which was in tis 
compoſition. See AROMATICZ SPECIES. 

DIAMELON. The name of a compoſition in uli 
is quinces. e by 

DIAMISYOS COLLYRIUM. A collyrium in wi 
miſy is an ingredient. ; 

DIAMNES. An involuntary diſcharge of urine, 2 
that inſenſibly. This word is uſed by Joh. Angle 

DIAMORON. A preparation of mulberries and hene 
_ DIAMOSCHU. The name of an antidote in vu 
is muſk. a 1 

DIAMOTOSIS, from u, Int. The introduchol 
of lint into a wound or ulcer. - „ 

DIANA, in chemiſtry, is the ver of the philoſopat 
It is alſo a name of ver. | _ 

DIANANCASMAS, from avzym, force ot bed 
The forcible reſtitution of a luxated part into 15%. 
place. Hippocrates calls an inſtrument thus, ns 
intended for reſtoring a diſtorted ſpine. 4 

DIANDRIA. The ſecond of Linnæus 5 cles 
plants; in it there are one ſtyle and two filaments of 
flower. FOES Xa a 

DIANTHON. The name of an antidote in v2 
from which it is probable that the ſpecies of diantius 
taken, which is thus made: Ty > 

R Flor roriſm. 3 i. roſar. R. & rad. glych. ® ** 
caryoph. arom. ſpic. nard. nuc. muſch. rad. galange * 
cinnam. rad, zedoar. lign. aloes fem. card. min. 
anethi, ſem. aniſi, & macis. aa 9 iv. m. Cad. 

DIANTHUS CARYOPHILLUS. See + 
PHILLUS RUBER. „ A com- 

DIAOPORON, from mage, autumn ig 
poſition in which are quinces, medlars, and ſeib 

DIAPASMA. See CarTrAPASMA. 45 

DIAPEDESIS, from qu, throug”, and cr, an 1 
The tranſudation of blood through the coats 


V. 
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is See AN ASTOMOILA. DLAPENCH 


DIA 


4 IA. See SANICULA MAS, 
4 DAN TE. A compoſition ſd called becauſe it con- 
a N of five ingredients. It is thus made: ; 
3 . Rad. gentian- Ariſtol. Long. vel Rot. Raf. Eboris; 
. hur. & myrrh. 4a p. æd. m. f. puly 
W \eſue is ſaid to be its author, but Vegetius deſcribes 
: | Fab EPEREON. An antedote mentioned in Galen: 
i If \PHANICON. The name of an electary for 
i purging off phlegmy c. . a 
E DAPHILEIONU. The name of an antidote in My- 


WF. PHLYXIS, from 21g, te moiſſen. In Galen's 
ecegebs it is expounded by effuſions or ebullitions. 
PlaphHoNE. See PERSPIRATIO. 

| NLAPHCENICON, from eiue, a date. 
ade of dates, ; | . 
pl AbHORA, from $129epo, to differ. DIFFERENCE. 
medicine it comprehends the characteriſtic marks and 
Los which diſtinguiſh one diſeaſe from another. It alſo 


A medicine 


W..: inſtance of DYSPEPSIA, which ſec. a 
-DIAPHORESIS, from 7aοοεαε, of Ja, through, and 
* to carry It is an elimination of the humours 
rough the pores of the ſkin; termed alſo Discussfo. 
EF DLAPHORETICA. DiraemoreTICss Medicines 
uch promote perſpiration. Diaphoretics, called alſo 
&erſpiratives, differ from ſudorifics, the former only 
«creaſe the inſenſible perſpiration; the latter excite a ſen- 
dle diſcharge through the ſkin, which is called ſweat. 
We: SUDORIFICA. 
one half of a ſudorific is generally a due 
janhoretic. | 1 
| Hoffman obſerves, that diaphoretics are the beſt edulco- 
nts, or ſweetners of the blood and humours. 


doſe for a 


| nate a partition, or incloſure, of Sia, through, and 
2750, to cloſe; or, from Siappariu, inter ſepio; becauſe 
divides the cavity of the thorax from that of the abdo- 
ten. It it alſo called the MIDRIFF. Diazoma, diſſeptum, 
W;pozoma ſeptum tranſuverſum, Succingens membrana. 
Klius Aurehanus calls it the diſcrimen thoracis & ven- 
hs, becauſe it ſeparates the thorax from the belly. 
liny calls it the præcordia, becauſe it ſtands, he ſays, 
e a wall to defend the heart. Hippocrates, with many 


1p5ragma to the ſtrait places of the fauces, between 


inction the diaphragma by the ceſophagus. Galen 
d Rufus Epheſius call the cartilaginous partition be- 
ren the noſtrils, the diaphragm of the noſe. But the 


ly part which is now called diaphragma, is that which 
parates the thorax from the belly. 


m of the loins, and from the ligament which joins the 


6 grow fleſhy. The large muſcle riſes from the inſide 
the margin of the thorax, all round, from the falſe 
o the xiphoid cartilage; its fibres ſhoot forwards, 
W form that triangular appearance called the centrum 
Knoſum, or centrum nerveum. Winſlow calls it the 
q E cola, or aponeurotic plane of the diaphragm: 
i. Gare and de Bordeu call it centre xs 7 
C es a notch between the cruræ of the leſſer muſcle, 
Kre the aorta paſſes. In the lager muſcle are two 


les, one | : 
. ne in the tendinous part, for 
Faated there, 


| > cMtraCted, the circulation will not be interrupted ; 
ther hole is 


cy part, 


the 40% which ſeems to be for this reaſon : that, 


dete an EVacuation of its contents, unleſs at the 


reducing its c 
erefore the di 
© addomy 


kdring dba occaſioned by their 


rge th 
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NAPENCIA. Rulandus fays it is the alchimilla. 


fcrott. 


iges a corruption of food in the ſtomach; and then 


E DIAPHRAGMA. The diaphragm, from Jiaęęacom, 


the ancients, call it @peyes3 they alſo gave the name of 


mouth and the oeſophagus, terming it by way of 


The diaphragm is compoſed of two muſcles; the ſmall 
riles by two tendons, called crurz, from the ſecond 
lidar vetebra, and receives a {lip from the firſt ver- 


und to the vertebra; the two cruræ then run upwards 


e vena cava, which 
becauſe, as the tendon is not capable of 


for the œſophagus, and is ſituated in 
in cauſe. gm in its action preſſeth on the ſtomach, it 


0 ſerve as a ſphincter to the ceſophagus, 
Ivity from an oval figure to a narrow flit; 
apbragm acts in this caſe as an antagoniſt 
t Yomitin al muſcles, which contradicts that opinion, 
ering © joint action. From 
Þ that its 3 Gt chment of the diaphragm, it will be 

ion will be to render itſelf flat, and there- 
cue cavity of che thorax ; but if we regard 


DIA 


ESA | - b Ng ” 
it as acting round the viſcera as round the pully, w2 may 
conceive how it both depreſſes the viſcera, and raiſes the 
ribs; at the ſame time, ſtill more enlarging the cavity of 
the thorax. The veins are large, and go directly to the 
vena cava. The arteries are ſometimes immediately from 
the aorta, and ſometimes from the coeliac; a few twigs 
are received alſo from the lumbals and adipoſe. The 
nerves are from the plexus cervicalis on each fide, and 
from the ſecond pair of the vertebræ. 

In inſpiration, the diaphragm deſcends towards the bel- 
ly; this 1s its proper motion, which, as a muſcle, is con- 
traction. In expiration it is relaxed and drawn upwards, 
forming a concavo-convex figure, the concave fide being 
rowards the belly. It affiſts in the expulſion of the ex- 
crements and foetus. Itis in perpetual motion, and ſeems 
to have other and more important uſes in our conſtitu- 
tion than as yet are clearly ſeen into. See Berdoe's En- 


quiry, p. 27 and 126. It is alſo a name of the ſeptum 
See OCROTUM. 


DIAPHRAGMATICA . ARTERLF. The p1a- 
PHRAGMATIC ARTERIES. They are alſo called phrenicæ 
arteriæ. As ſoon as the aorta gets through the diaphragn: 
it ſends off two arteries thereto; though ſometimes the 
diaphragmatic arteries are branches of the coeliac, and 
ſometimes the right d:aphragmatic artery rifes from the 
lumbar artery. The diaphragmatic arteries generally ap- 
pear on the under ſide of the diaphragm, very rarely on 
the upper; they give ſmall branches to the glandulę re- 
nalis, and to the fat which lies on the kidneys; theſe latter 
are called adipoſæ. Beſides theſe capital diapbragmatic 
arteries, there are other leſſer ones from the intercoſtales, 
mammariæ, internæ, mediaſtinæ, pericardiæ, and cœliacæ. 
VEN RE. The diaphragmatic veins, alſo called 
phrenicæ vene. They ſpring from the vena cava inferior, 
juſt as it deſcends through the diaphragm : they appear ge- 
nerally on the lower tide of the diaphragm. The left 
branch runs much upon the pericardium. 

— SUPERIORES VENZ. The upper diaphragmatic 
veins, alſo called pericardiv-diaphragmatice vena. The 
right comes anteriorly from the root of the bifurcation, 


near the mediaſtina, and is ſpread about the pericardium : 
the left from the left ſubclavian. 


_ DIAPHRAGMITIS. INFLAMMATION of the D1a- 
PHRAM. In Cullen's Noſology, it is ſynonymous with 
pleuritis. We have a particular deſcription given of its 
ſymptoms by SAGAR; he fays, it is an inflammation at- 
tended with an obſcure pain at the ſpurious ribs, oppreſ- 
ſion of the breaſt, often bloody ſpits, difficulty of breath- 
ing, and anxiety; the afflicted complained of tightneſs, 
like being bound with a cord, at the præcordia; often 
drawing back the angles of the mouth almoſt involunta- 
rily, they become delirious; ſometimes they are ſeized 
with a lethargy, or preternatural propenſity to ſleep ; 
the pulſe is unequal, irregular, intermittent, and hard 
the hypochondria drawn inwards, reſpiration, without 
the motion of the diaphragm ; the urine ſometimes pale, 
ſometimes high-coloured, with an internal burning heat 
at the præcordia. Theſe ſymptoms he gives from what 
he has ſeen in his own patients. This diſeaſe is alſo 
called paraphrenitis, which fee. 

DIAPH THORA, from gde, to corrupt. In Hippo- 
crates it ſignifies the corruption of the fœtus. An abor- 


tion. 

DIAPHYLACTICOS, from guaaoow, to keep, Pre- 
ſervative or prophylactic. _ 

DIAPHYSIS. An interſtice, a partition, or what- 
ever intervenes between things. Galen explains it to be 
a nervous and cartilaginous protuberance in the middle 
of the joining of the os tibiæ with the os femoris, which 
enters that large ſinus, and makes a ſeparation between 
the lower heads and proceſles of the os femoris, which are 
inſerted into the ſinus of the os tibiæ. This ſubſtance 
only appears in recent ſubjects. In other places, the dia- 
phyjis is ſpoken of as a cavity, chink, &c. for the recep- 
tion of ſome other part. | | Res 

DIAPISSEL/EON. A compoſition in which is liquid 
pitch as a chief ingredient. | | 

DIAPLASIS, from nazooo, to form, or from Namnaccu, 
to put together, or faſbion. CONFORMATION, It ſigni- 
fies the replacing a luxated or fractured bone as near as 
may be to its proper ſituation. | 

' DIAPLASMA: An unction or fomentation applied 


| all over the body, from %ana.oow, to ſmear over. 
| I 


DIAPNE. 


— 
4 


cellus Empiricus: 


the glands of the inteſtines; obſtructed perſpiration ; 
utrid vapours; a tranſlation of the morbid matter of | 


patients, and alſo in the ſame at different times. If there 2 
is a deflux of watery humours, the looſeneſs is moſt | niſtered in thoſe early ſtages in which aſtringel 
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DIAPNE. An involuntary diſcharge of urine. 

DIAPNOE, from dane to per/pire. PERSPIRATION, 
from qua, through, and wvew, to breathe. 

DIAPOREMA, from u v, to bein doubt. ANXI- 
ETY in diſtempers. The fame as ALYSMUs, which 
ſee. ; | 

DIAPRASFUM, from paozov, horehound, one of its 
o | 

DIAPRUNUM, alſo called Diacoccymelon The name 
of two compoſitions in which are prunes: both are purging 
electaries. The elect: e ſennà is uſed in their ſtead. 

DIAPSORICUM: The name of a collyrium in Mar- 


DIAPTERNES, from a1:pya, the heel, A medicine 
made of the heels of animals and cheeſe: | 
DIAPTEROSIS, from =1zpov, a feather; The clean- 
ing of the ears with a feather. | RE os 
DIAPYEMA, from wvoy, ps. An ABSCESS or SUP- 
PURATION. 
DIAPYEMATA, 
DIAPYETICA, | 
DIARRHODOMELI. The name of a compoſition 
of ſcammony, juice of roſes, &c. 175 
DIARIA FEBRIS. A DIARY FEVER. It is the ſame 
as ephemera. It is an inſtance of the ſynocha. 
DIARHOCHZ. The interſtices betwixt the circum- 
volutions of bandages. | 
DIAROMATICUM. A medicine compoſed of aro- 
matics | | 

DIARRHAGE. A fracture in particular of the tem- 
ple bones. 3 | 

DIARRHODON. A name of many compoſitions in 
which roſes are an ingredient. See EUELPIDIUM. 

DIARRHOEA, from dase, to flow through; Jia, 
through, and pew, to flow 5 alvifluxus; it is when the in- 
teſtines are ſolicited to a too frequent diſcharge of their 
contents. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He notices fix ſpecies. 
1. Diarrhea crapuloſa; when the excrements are more 
fluid and more copious than is natural. 2. Diarrhea bili- 
%; when very yellow fæces are copiouſly diſcharged. 
3. Diarrhea mucoſa, called alſo leucorrhsis; when the 
diſcharges abound with mucus. 4. Diarrhea cœliaca; 
when the excrements are chylous, appearing milky. 
g. Diarrhea lienteria, called alſo lienteria ſpontanea 5 when 
the aliment ſoor paſſes through, and but little altered. 
6. Diarrhea hepatirrhæa; when the diſcharges are crude 
and ſerous, and attended. with very little pam. If at- 
tended with pain, it is ſometimes called a colic. When 
the evacuations are fluid, but partly indigeſted, it is called 
cœliaca paſſio. When the aliment is carried through the 
bowels,. and ejected in an indigeſted ſtate, or nearly ſo, 
the diſorder is called lienteria- Theſe are only different 
degrees of the ſame diforder« | 

'Thoſe who have been rendered weak or irritable by a 
hot ſeaſon, or ſultry clime, or by being expoſed to a pu- 
trid vapour, are peculiarly liable to this diſeaſe. 

The immediate.cauſe is irritation in the inteſtines 5 but 
the cauſes of this preternatural irritation. are numerous; 
the moſt frequent, are an undue uſe of purgatives, acidity, 
or putreſcency of the aliments; acnd bile; pus ſecreted 
from abſceſſes, and carried fo the inteſtines ; a laxity of 


| oppor ATING MEDICNES. - 


other diſeaſes to the inteſtines ; paſſions of the mind, &c. 
Whatever other ſymptoms occaſionally attend a diar- 
rhœa, beſides a too copious and too frequent diſcharge of 
the inteſtines, they are not proper to it, but are acciden- 
tal. The loſs of . and of ſtrength, are conſe- 
quences of the exceſſive evacuations, or of ſome other at- 
tending diſorder, ſiekneſs, pain, & c. which in many caſes 
attend, are rather conjuncts with, than conſtituents of this 
morbid excretion. The diſcharges are various in different 


urgent by night and after ſleep; if a diſorder in the me- 
ſentery or ſtomach is the cauſe, the diſcharges are mu- 
cous, and made chiefly in the day. An offending bile, 
when too freely emptied into the inteſtines, diſturbs in 
the night more than in the day. In violent caſes, ſkins 
appear in the ſtools hike the coats of the inteſtines ; theſe 
are pieces of the cuticle, which lines the reQum, &c. and 
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E 


in this diſorder is thickened and ſeparated, th 
of the body. 3 


diarrhæa, it may be generally looked on as a 
ther than morbid evacuation; but ſometimes j 


or ill-treated, a dyſentery is the conſequence, and f. 
cure is difficult. When paſſions are the cauſe, / 


nied with a fever, it is generally troubleſom 


If any further aſſiſtance ſeems neceſſary, whatever kn 


DIA 


While the paticnt's ſtrength is but little affect, br 
' a 


ſalutar Ie 
f neplectes 


- ; the 

is alſo tediotts. Fevers ſometimes terminate in 4 
in which caſe, if they abate in a day or two, their 2 
are ſælutary; but if they continue, they ſom 00 


fatal. When a looſeneſs abates and returns, acc, 
1 


. a a e, and lome, 
times much danger attends it. Copious as well 2 fr 


quent diſcharges, fubje& the patient to faintin | 
ſpontaneous vomiting comes on upon a long coningl 
purgingy it proves generally a cure. Bilious diſc; 
ceaſe on the acceſſion of deafneſs ; as, on the wont 
deafneſs often hath its ſolution upon the diſcharge gx 6 
Acid eructations, which do not begin with the Glan 
but come on afterwards, are favourable indication; NT 
loſs of appetite, and hiccoughing, are bad. A moif ki 
and a ſediment in the urine, are ſymptoms of the 11 
favourable kind. a 
The diet may be preparations of rice, and the h 
decoction may be the common drink, or camomiile te. 
When unattended with pain, fever, or other vile 
ſymptoms, the ſtomach may be cleared with a few rai 
of ipecac- and, after it, a draught may be given of te 
tinct. rhab. 


of ſymptoms attend, a perſpiration, excited by ſuch in 
doſes of ipecac. pulv. as will not ſolicit the {tomakny 
diſcharge, ſeems to be a ſpecific. To children it mk 
given in a clyſter, which muſt be repeated three orfor 
times a day, each containing eight or ten grains of th 
powder. Adults may take two or three grains in a pn. 
der or draught, and repeat it two or three times ay, 
the caſe may require. 

A ſuppreſſion of the evacuations by means of fri. 
gents, or of opiates, before the pulſe fails, is improper 
but the ipecac. may be uſed at all times with ſafety a 
advantage; a warm bath, or any other external met 
of promoting perfpiration, contributes much to theaſib 
ance of the ipecacuhana. To this end, opiates ar tl! 
beſt internal aids; but when their uſe is forbid, the bi, 
or flannels wrung out of warm water, may be wra 
round the legs and thighs, and the patient at the ſane int 
duly guarded from cold. Es 

When a diarrhea is chronical, moderate exercitn1 
dry warm air is beneficial ; Sydenham commend fig 
on a horſe ; but a carriage is more proper, as it dn 
more from the moiſture of the atmoſphere, and {trengies 
the bowels in a greater degree: in this caſe, beſides inal 
doſes of pulv. ipec. aromatics and chalybeats ſhould e A. 
miniſtered, and a moderate uſe of diuretics, in ſome i- 
{tances are uſeful, | 

Ifatenefmusis troubleſome, R Enem. examyl. j. &. c 
tinct. opii, gut. xx. ad xxx. vel fpt. vin. Gallic 3 bs 
& repet. pro re nata. 

When obſtructed perſpiration is the cauſe, the fo 
uſually ſerous : in this caſe, bleeding ſometimes f 
quired before other means can be uſed with pred 
vantage. | 

When an acrid bile produces a diarrhea, a few pf 
of nitre will be a neceſſary addition in each dolc ta 
given, to reſtrain the diſcharges. 1 

When a dlarrhœa attacks child-bed women, 55 
threatening ſymptom, and if it continues above i, 
three days 1s very dangerous. In this ſituation, 20% | 
with ſtarch and tinfQture of opium, ſhould be injecte '" 
immediately after it the columbo-root may be Pe 
way of infuſion in boiling water; a tea-cup full ate 
evacuation. It is ſafe and efficacious, like tie e 
whether a fever attends or not, and like it ma) be 


often forbid. 15 Jifordd 

When grief or other paſſions give riſe to thus ' 
the cure is difficult ; the affections of the mind are ; 
to perſpiration, and powerfully counteract WR 
of exciting it. In ſuch a caſe, the feet muff be T0 | 
vomits and purges omitted, except very mild "i 
antiſpaſmodics, with modern doſes of opium, m 
| 


| | 1 


for the cure. Small doſes of the tinCt, opii, in 
F yalerian tea, will be proper. ny, 
Jiarrhea which attends infants during dentition, 
.- 1 "elieved by the following: R Puly. rad. columb. 
be agneſ. alb. 9 ii. ad 3 ii. aq. menth. 3 iv. 


, 2 i. m 
8 — — nn en, an 
4 | | 


hora. 

== Aſtringents are 
Ws charges endanger 
WE wood and its prep 
WE (macoub. is ſingu 

| 5 | mentil roots are 


Ws 6d in 


= cjraughts o 


1 
* 


only indicated when the exorbitant diſ- 
life; and when theſe are admitted, log- 
arations are to be preferred. The cort. 
larly efficacious ; the biſtort and tor- 
owerfully ſo; but alum, which is ſo 
W 1: hæmorrhages, which has been thought not to 
MH -—_ due a here, is recommended ſtrongly to 
be tricd by Dr. Cullen. . 
.f ſlatulencies are Very troubleſome, the following bolus 
d every three or four hours. R Extr. lign. 


2 te 
m be repes pulv. cort. eluther. gr. x. ſyr. d. 1. 


W Campech. 3 :. 


ar ſcorbutic, arthritic, and other diſeaſed habits, a di- 


ea is often a conſequence of the peculiar acrimony of 
e humours, affecting the inteſtines; in which caſes, to 
correct the morbid quality of the fluids, or to remove 
em to a leſs dangerous ſituation, will conſtitute the cure. 
lere regard muſt be had to the original diſorder. 5 
Infants that have not the breaſt, are ſometimes ſo diſ- 
ordered by TROY ſtools attended with gripes, that all the 
W uſual methods of relief are but vain endeavours z when 
this happens, a freſh breaſt will as rarely fail to cure, and 
W therefore ſhould not be neglected. The ſtools attending 
theſe tender patients, are ſometimes green as well as wa- 
or, and generally uſher in convulſions. The eaſieſt and 
| moſt Feual management is to give three, four, or ſix 
daeops of the vin. ant. or more, if neceſſary, to provoke a 
WS vomiting, and repeat it every four, ſix, or twelve hours, 
until the colour and conſiſtence of the ſtools are amended, 
While the ſtools are ſour and green, three or four drops 
of aq. kali may be given at proper intervals, or the mix- 
ure above preſcribed, with magneſ. alb. and r. columb. 
| See Aretzus, Lommius, Wallis's, Sydenham, Fordyce's 
Flements, part it. Dr. Pye's Obſervations on the Ule of 
Ipecac. in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. iv. | | 
| DIARRHOEA CARNOSA. See DYSENTERIA. 
—— CHOLERICA. See CHOLERA MORBUS. 
— LACTANTIUM 


el | h. s. D- |] See 
7 mY renne LET DE. 2 ona + DIAS 
g MUCOSA. J RHOEA. 
11 — $SEROSA. i 
ing —— STERCOROSA, i. e. CRAPULOSA. See DIAR- 


| RHOEA, 


MUCOSA, 


— VULGARIS, See CRAPULOSA, 
DIARROTA EX OURE. See DIABETESs. 


(-33r.Þ 51e 


—— URINOSA. See DIABETES; and DIARRHOEA 


DIARTHROSIS, from ua, per, and agdpoy @ Joint It 


ſeveral collyria, in which are myrrh, ouvpry, See Eutt- 
PIDIUM and ATHENIPPON,, . , - 3 
DIASOSTICA, from ow, to preſerve. That part of 
medicine which relates to the preſervation of health. 
DIASPERMATON. A name of two malagmas which 
are compounded of feeds, . - _ „ f 
DIASPHAGE. An 1NTERSTIcE. Hippocrates ex- 
preſſes by it the interval betwixt two branches of a vein. 
DIASPHYXIS, from @pup, to ſirike, The pulſation 


* 


of an artery. . . | 
DIASTASIS, from Jiarnu, to ſeparate. It ſignifies 
the diſtance betwixt the fractured ends of bones, receding 
from each other, alſo the interſtice which is naturally be- 
twixt the radius and the ulna. Sometimes it ſignifies that 
diltention of the muſcles which happens in convulſions, 
When this word is applied to the ſtomach, it means an 
effort to vomit; and when uſed with reſpect to the pulſe, 
it is the ſame as diaſtole. Some ſignify by it a luxation. 
DIASTEA'TON, from geagę, fat. The name of an 
ointment, in which are the fats of a ſtag, ſwine, gooſe, 
and hen. | „ 3 
DIASTOLE, from J:areaaa, or $123 and gend, t9 
contract, to ſtreteh. In anatomy it imports the dialation 
of the heart, auricles, and arteries. In the dia/ole, the 
artery is enlarged both in length and breadth. The heart 
hath two motions, viz. its diaſtole, and its ſyſtole. In 
the ſyſtole, the elaſtic coats of the arteries only act b 
reſtoring themſelves. The diaſtole is performed almoſ 
inſtantaneouſly, the ſyſtole more gradually, inſomuch, 
that the latter employs two-thirds more than the former. 
When the heart begins to vibrate, the % ole is the firſt 
motion. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. i. p. 306. 
DIASTOMO'TRIS. It is uſually joined with Au, a 
probe, and implies any dilating inſtrument, as a ſpeculum 
orts, ſpeculum ani, &c. 


DIASTREMMA, row Harper, to diſtort, or turn 
DIAS'TROPHE, d a/ide. A diſtortion of the limbs. 


DIASULPHURIS EMPLASTRUM. This is a pre- 
ſcription of Rulandus's, but it contains only a very ſmall 
proportion of ſulphur with wax, &c. $i | 
DIATAMERON. See AnTIMoRos. _ | 
 DIATASIS, from u,, to diſtend, to ſtretch out. 
The extenſion of a fractured limb, in order to its reduc- 
tion. | 
DIATECOLITHU. An antidote in which is the 
lapis Judaicus, which is called Tyzoxid&v. 
DIATERETICA: See DizrTa. 
DIATESSARON, gia, ex, and teooapzs, four. A 
compound ſo called becauſe made of four ingredients, 
viz. gentian, biy-berries, myrrh, and the root of birth- 
wort, in equal quantities; 
DIATETTIGON. The name o 
which are graſs-hoppers. 
DIATHESIS, from Jia]:bnui, to diſpeſe. An affection 
or a diſpoſition, as when the blood 1s inclined to ſome 
faulty ſtate. See HExIs. 


f an antidote, in 


[33 that ſpecies of articulation which is moveable, alſo 
| called avarticulatio, dearticulatio, genou. Different authors 
y in their diviſion thereof, but Dr. Hunter reckons 
i do conſiſt of three ſpecies: 1ſt, The enarthro/is, or 
dall and ſocket, which is when a large head is received 
to a deep cavity. 2dly, Artbrodia, which is, when a 
nd head is received into a ſuperficial cavity. Theſe 

wo kinds admit of a motion on all fides. 3dly, The 
W& 7 2/mv5, which is when the parts of the bones mutually 
"weave, and are received: this kind of articulation only 
[units of flexion and extenſion. See ENARTHROSIS. | 


DLASAPONIUM. An ointment in which ſoap is a 
Pmcipal ingredient, 
MASAT YRION. An electary, in which is ſatyrion. 
 VIASCILLION. 80 M. Empiricus calls the vinegar 


md oxymel of ſquills. 
DIACGINCE, A name for mithridate. 5 
Wee RDIUM. So called from the ſcordium in it. 
a3 called elect. e ſcordio. Hieronymus Fracaſtorius 
Frelcribed it; ſince named confectio Fracaſtorii, 
in 5 it is do rejected from the London Pharmacopœia, 


DIASENA. It is an antidote in Myrepſus, containing 


5 but isvery different from the pulv. e ſen. now in 
DIAS E 


RICOS, A compoſition in which ſilk is an in- 


Aedient, 


DIATRAGACAN'THI SPECIES. See GUM. Ta A- 
GACANTHE, | | 
DIATRINSANTALON. A confe&t, in which is the 
wood called ſanders: 55 

DIATRION PIPEREON SPECIES. A powder 
preſcribed by Galen, which chiefly conſiſts of peppers. 
DIATRITARII. An abſtinence during three days 
DIATRITOS. was one of the paints in praCtice 
by which the firſt methodic phyſicians diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves from others. This term of three days they call dia- 
tritos, and not the abſtinence itſelf; and from this cir- 
cumſtance the methodics, had the name of diatritarii. 
On the third day they gave ſuch medicines as they thought 
of importance, and not before. Cœlius Aurelianus gives 
the name diatritos not only to the ſpace of three days, but 
to the third day in particular alſo. 

DIAULOS, from 1g, twice, and avay, a tation. A kind 
of exereiſe in which the perſon runs a ſtraight courſe for- 
wards and back again. 35 

DIAZOMA. A name of the diaphragm, from 9a, 
and t@wvuur, to ſurreund. See DIAPHRAGMA. 

DIAZOSTER. A name of the twelfth vertebra of 
the back. It is allo called from Cs yp, the belt, which lies 
upon it. 

"DICENT ETON. The name of a collyrium deſcribed 
by P. Ægineta. | | 

DICHALCON. 


D 8 N 
LASMYRNON, or DIASMYRNES, A name of 


A weight equal to one-third of an 


us. 
_ DICHA- 


DIE 31 


DICH AST ERES. The dentes inciſorii. See INCI- 
SORES. | | 

DICHOPILYTA. It is a diſtemper of the hairs, when 
they ſplit or grow forked 3 from i, double, and pv, 
to grow. . - 8 18 | 

DICOCTA. Water firſt heated, then cooled with 
ſnow. | | 
 . DICOTYLEDON. See CoTyYLEDON. 

DICR AUS. PII. | 

DICROT Us, from Fig, twice, and xpuw, to ſtrite. An 
appellation of a pulſe, in which the artery ſeems to ſtrike 
double. Dr. Solano firſt obſerved it, and it is conſidered 
as a certain ſigi of an approaching critical hxmorrhage 
from the noſe. It is alſo called a rebounding pulſe. 

DICTAMNITES. A wine medicated with dittany. 

DICTAMNUS. DiTTANY. 

Dicrauxus ALBUs, called alſo fraxinella, WHITE 
or BASTARD DITTANY. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies. It is a plant with leaves reſembling thoſe of the 
aſh-tree, but much ſmaller, and more juicy. On the tops 
of the ſtalks are long ſpikes of purplith and white flowers, 
which are followed by pods with black ſeeds in them. It 
is perennial, and grows wild on the mountains in France, 
Italy, &c. It is the diclamnus albus, or diftamnus flore albo, 
Linn. | 8 | 

The roots are whitiſh ; their cortical part freed from the 
pith and ſmall fibres, are dried and rolled up, and in this 
form are brought to England. The young roots, which 
are about the ſize of a quill, are the beſt. When freſh, 
they have an agreeable ſmell, which is all diſſipated in dry- 
ing: they are conſiderably bitter, and this quality is taken 
up both by water and by ſpirit z and on inſpiſſating the 
tincture, remains in the extract. Theyare not much uſed, 
though commended as an anthelmintic, aperient, and 
uterine medicine: the doſe may be from 2 i. to 3 i. 
CRETICUS, called alſo origanum Creticum, die- 
*amnus verus, dittany of Candy, or of Crete. It is 
the origanum diflamnus, Linn. It is a ſmall, ſhrubby 
plant, with ſquare ſtalks, and roundiſh leaves, that are 
covered with a thick white down; the flowers are in ſpikes 
of a purpliſh colour. It is perennial, a native of ſtony 
grounds in Greeee, and the iſland of Candy. It bears 
the ordinary winters of our clime. Thoſe we have 
from abroad, however ſuperior, whilſt freſh, to our own 
produce, are hardly ſo good when we receive them. 


Whilſt the leaves are in perfection, they are warm and 


aromatic, have an agreeable ſmell, and a hot biting taſte, 
reſembling that of the thymus citratus. 'The garden-pen- 
nyroyal is of the ſame quality, but not quite ſo ſtrong, 
though in general far better than the dittany which we 
receive from abroad. Both water and ſpirit take up the 
virtues of this plant. If a large quantity is diſtilled at 
once with water, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil is obtained, 
which is of a yellowiſh colour, of an highly pungent, aro- 
matic taſte and ſmell; it congeals in the cold into the ap- 
pearance of camphor z the remaining decoction, when 
inſpiſſated, is a bitteriſh, diſagreeable maſs, but deſtitute 

of the flavour and warmth of the herb: the ſpirituous 
extract poſſeſſes all its virtues. See Neumann's Chem. 
Works; Lewis's Mat. Med. 

DICT YOIDES, from Jurrvoy, a net, and eos, like to. 
NET-LIKE. A name of the rete mirabile. | | 
DIDYME. The ORCHIs RooT. See BILOLIUM. 
5 DN TR The name of a cataplaſm mentioned by 

alen. 

DIDYMI. '"I'wins. A name of the teten, teſticles ; 
alſo of the eminences in the brain, called by that name. 

DIDYNAMIA. The fourteenth of Linnæus's claſſes 
of plants; in it is one ſtyle; but the filaments are of dif- 
ferent lengths; two of them of the ſame length are longer 
than the reſt. | 


DIECBOLION, i. e. EcBoLion. A medicine cauſing 


abortion. | | 
DIELECTRON. The name of a troche, in which is 
amber (naexrpry). 

DIEMEAC. J Terms in Paracelſus. They fignify a 
5 DIENER. I kind of ſpirit, which he ſays reſides in 

ones. 

DIERVILLA. The name of a plant, ſo called by 
Tournefort, from Mr. Dierville, a ſurgeon, who brought 
it from Arcadia. It is not remarkable for any medical 
property. See Miller's Dict. vol. ii, 

DIETA. See DIx TA. 


poſing an ulcer, or wound, to ſuppuration by the appli 


Hulſe recommends an ointment 


2 ] DIG 


DIEXODOS, from % and Eo, a way by which 
thing paſſes, alſo Diop As. In Hippocrates, it is th. 4 
ſcent or paſſage of the excrements-by the anus. * 
DIFFLATIO. "TRANSPIRATION. See Pens; 
( 8 e 
DIGASTRICUS. See BIV ENTER, 
or double, and'yarue, a belly. | 
DIGESTIO. DiczsTiONn. In 


ſurgery it is the dl. 


cation of proper remedies. 
In pharmacy, it is the ſubjecting of bodies, 
proper veſlels, to the action of a gentle heat. The te: 
digeſtion is often uſed for maceration, and in this caſe t 
proceſs is without heat; where this circumſtance i; ty: 
expreſſed, digeſtion always implies the uſe of heat. 1 
ſome caſes, digeſtion is uſed to produce a change in 00 
ſingle body, as in hydrargyrus nitratus ruber, in uhu 
to promote ſolutions, or other combinations. Circulaty 
is a mode of digeſting: the veſſels generally uſed are nu 
trafles, or Florence wine flaſks, either of which mar bo 
converted into circulatory veſſels ; alſo b inverting the 
neck of one into the neck of the other, The operation i; 
d 
generally performed in a ſand-bath, by which the deor; 
of heat may be regulated according to the intention c; the 
operator; this heat never ariſes ſo as to make the mater 
boil. Digeſtion is uſed for making tinctures, wine 
elixirs, &c. | ; 

In the animal ceconomy, it is the converſion of zl. 
ment into chyle, and then into blood. By digeſtion, the 
ſpecific differences of all ſubſtances are aboliſhed; the 
blood formed from different kinds of aliment, whether 
uſed ſingly, or together, does not ſenſibly differ in it; pte 
perties, provided that the organ of digeſtion be f fficienth 
powerful to convert them into blood. Digeſſion in the 
itomach alone is capable of converting our food into cht 
and the power of animal digeſtion can alone aſſimilate i 
into our own nature. 

When the aliment is converted into chyle by being d. 
geſted in the ſtomach, it is carried into the duodenun, 
where, mixing with the bile, the nutritious parts are f- 
parated, and the reſt is conveyed through the inteſtines 
to be caſt out as excrement. The thinner part of the 
chyle being ſeparated from the groſs, is conveyed bythe 
lacteal veſſels into the receptacle of the chyle, and thence 
into the left ſubclavian vein, where it begins its circulation 
with the blood. 

Boerhaave obſerves, that many cauſes concur in the pri- 
portion of digeſtion z as the aids of cookery; the action o 
maſtication ; the mixture of ſaliva with what we eat, and 
of other juices in the eſophagus and ſtomach z the motion 
of the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles ; and, laſtly, in 
the duodenum, the mixture of bile, and the pancreatic 

. 3 
; Haller denies that any kind of fermentation takes ple 
in the ſtomach in order to digeſtion; and ſeems to ttt 
bute the greateſt effects, in order to the diſſolution of out 
aliment, to the ſeparation of the air therein contained, and 
the action of the bile. | | 

From the experiments of Reaumur, and Pere Bertie 
it appears that the ſtomachs of granivorous animals dg! 
their contents partly by trituration, and carnivorous ole 
principally by ſolution in a proper fluid. Theſe are fur 
ther confirmed by Mr. John Hunter, in his late publics 
tion on Digeſtion of the Stomach after Death, which ſee 
See alſo Haller's Phyſiology, and Shebbeare's Tho 
and Practice of Phyſic. 

DIGESTIVUM, Sar. SI VII, i. e. SAL MAR 
REGENERAT. See MARINUM SAL. = 

DIGITALIS. PURPLE Fox-GLovE. Digital 1. 
purea, or digitalis calycinis foliolis ovatis acut!s, corolli 
obtuſis : labio ſuperiore integro, Linn. Boerhaave er 
tions eleven ſpecies. It is a hairy plant with en, 
leaves; a thick angular ſtalk, on which are numero. 
purple, tubulous flowers (which are compared ! 1 
finger of a glove) hanging downwards, in 210% Ws 
one ſide, each on a ſhort pedicle ; the flower 15 follow 
by an oblong pointed capſule, full of ſmall angular _ 
It is biennial; grows wild in woods and on heath, 5 
flowers in June, July, and Auguſt. It grows 9! 
gravelly ſoils. . they 

The leaves are bitteriſh and nauſeous to the taſte 3 Dr. 
give out their virtue both to water and to ſpirit 


made of it by 1 


included in 


DIL [313 J DIP 
butter, for dreſſing ſcrophulous ulcers with; he at] muſt retain its fluidity after mixture, ' Theſe three pro- 
but. time directs gentle purging two or three times] perties are in water only; and the diluting property of 
* . water is increaſed only by fire. 
5 pon Withering conſiders this as one of the moſt certain | DILUTUM. Drurzp. Sometimes this word ſigni- 
= Aae in the whole materia medica. The leaves are | fies an infuſion. 2 25 

aue in uſe; of which from one to three grains in DILYTZA. In Myrepſus, it is the fat of ſome ani- 

_ | an may be given to an adult twice a day, alone, | mal, but of what is unknown. s | 
e times united with aromatics; and ſometimes formed DINICàA, from ve, to turn round. Medicines againſt 
a} amy ills with ſoap and gum ammoniac, and indeed the} a vertigo. 
hay be gradually increaſed, but four grains is gene- DINOS. A verTICo. | | 
40 i ſullicient doſe in dropſical caſes. Or a dram off DIOBOGON, The weight of 9 i. alſo called 
ec aried leaves may be infuſed in half a pint of boiling | ma. Wk e He 1] 
e h. four hours, adding to the frained liquor, an] DIOCRES. The name of a paſt in Myrepſus | 
ae of any ſpirituous water: two table ſpoonfuls, or} DIODOS. See Digxopos. : 4 
l ounce given twice a Gay is a medium doſe for an adult; DIGECIA, PLANTA, a plant in which the male ö 
due patient be ſtronger than uſual, or the ſymptoms very þ flower is upon one plant, and the female flower upon an- 
unt, this doſe may be given once in eight hours; and other; hence its derivation, dc, bis, and owos domus. It 1 
ke contrary, in many inſtances half an ounce, will be ſ is the twenty-ſecond of Linnæus's claſſes. | | 14 
hcient. When this medicine is diſpoſed to purge, DIGENANTHES. An epithem in Trallian againſt kt 
Werium may be advantageouſly joined with it, for if it the cholera morbus. | | 
oss it fails of ſucceſs, according to the doctor's ac-| DIOGMUS. A vehement palpitation of the heart. 
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unt: but when the bowels are too tardy, jalap may be] DIONIS COLLYRIUM. A coll 
een with it at the ſame time. Neither of theſe addi-| ſo called from Dion its author. | 11 
uns interfere with its diuretic effect. See his Pamphlet | DION YSIA. The name of a plaſter for abſceſſes, in- i" 
de Digitalis Purpurea publiſhed at Birmingham, | vented by Hera the Cappadocian. It is alſo called Dio- 
5.1 is alſo a name of the SESAMUM, ORIENTALIS. | 1y/1anum. emp. | 
ch ee. | DIONYSIAS. See ANDROSAMUM: gs 147 
W Diciralls MINIMA, i. e. HEDGE-HYSSOP. See GRa-| DIONYSISCI. HoRNRED. Certain bony eminences hh 
* | near the temples, or rather the people with thoſe promi- | 
& DIGITELLUS. A name of ſeveral funguſes, many | nences, from Dyon, a name of Bacchus, who is deſcribed 
We which are ſpecified in Dr. Martin's tranſlation of| often with horns. | | 

WT ourncfort : they are of no note in medicine. DION YSIUS. A name of DITTANDER, 
W DIGITIUM. A fort of contraCture, by which the] DIONYSOS. The name of a collyrium in Aetius. 
or of a finger is fixed. Alfo a whitlow; and a pain] P. Æginetta hath one like it which he names collyrium. 
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ech waſting of a joint of the finger. | malabathrinum, and iſotheon. . | 

= DIGITORUM TENSOR. See ExTEnsoR DiG1-| DIOPORON, from om, autumnal fruit. The nam 
ess commuNts. of a medicine in Col. Aurelianus; it was uſed againſt 

WE DIGITUS. A FINGER. The thumb and the four fin- | 


the quinſy. 
ere cach compoſed of three bones; thoſe of the fin- DYOPSYRUS. See MEsPILUs, folio rotundiore 
rere formed alike, but thoſe of the thumb are much fructu nigro ſubdulci. | | 
ocker and ſtronger, in proportion to their length, than | DIOPTRA, from diomronal, to ſee through. An in- 
oſe of the fingers, which is a neceſſary contrivance, as] ſtrument for dilating any natural cavity, the better to ſee 
y counteract all the four fingers, The firſt joint of the] its ſtate, ſuch as the ſpeculum uteri, &c. e 
„is arthrodia, the two laſt are ginglymus. The dif-“ DIOPTRON. A name of the ſpecularis lapis. 
. rent parts of the fingers are called phalanges ; the firſt] DIOPTRISMOS. The operation which conſiſts in 
hans is the largeſt, and the laſt the leaſt. See PRA-] dilating the natural paſſages with a dioptra. 
n. | | DIOROBON. A medicine in which are vetches 
We DIGLOSSON, from di, double, and yauooa, a tongue. |(ogoCon). | 
WP name of the /aurus Alexandrina, becauſe that above its“ DIORRHOSIS, or D1oros1s, from opocy oppor, ſerum:s 
: et there grows another leſſer leaf, reſembling a tongue, | A converſion of the humours into ſerum and water. 
n bee. | ; DIORTHOSIS, from ,, right, or from uh o, to 
Y DIGNOTIO, See DIAGNOSIS. direct. A reſtitution of a fractured limb into its natural 
WW DIGYNIA. One of Linnzus's ſubdiviſions of the] ſituation: | 
ol plants, when there are two ſtyles in the flower. | DIOSANTHOS. The caryophillus tenuifolius plu- 
& _HLEMATON, from away blood. The name of an] marius flore pleno purpurafcente, a ſpecies of s1NGLE 
* lote, in which is the blood of many different ani-| WILD PINK. The flowers are cephalic. | 
= ' DIOSCOR. An abbreviation of Pedacii Diſcoridis 
. VIHALON, from ax, ſalt, A plaſter prepared of Opera Grace & Latine Interpretatione Jani Antonii Sa- 
q hn mtre, and adopted to foul ulcers. raceni Lugdunæi Medici. 55 
SF PE ES. In Hippocrates it is applied to ſemen,| DIOSCOREA. FA plant fo called, in honour of Dioſ- 
A 8 roo a ſudden or immediate deftuxion. corides. See Miller's Dict. ; 
To W Tin. | | DIOSCURI. A name of the parotides; from Dioſ- 
: 3 i IO. A piLA TATION. Sometimes it is uſed curi, a name of Caftor and Pollux. 55 
li Fo 25 DIOTA. The name of a wooden cup, which was 
rok ATORES ALARUM NASI. DiLaToRs| lined with aromatics, to give a flayour to the beer that 
"_=_ e They are ſmall, thin muſcles, having] was drank out of it. ED . 
ary order of fibres decuſſating each other. They riſe] DIOXELAUM, A malagma, in which was oil and 
Ki. _—_ and inferior parts of the oſſa narium, and | vinegar. | : 
il 15 * to the ſuperior parts of the alæ. They] DIOXUS, The name of a collyrium in Marcellus 
Das Ales and dilate the noſtrils. Empiricus, in which is vinegar. 


1 ins CATORIUM, A ſurgical inſtrument for dilat-] DIPCADI. A name of the muſcar: obſoletiore flore 


0g WD] ex purpura virente, and bulbus vomitorius. 
d 1 A. C188. An abbreviation of Joannes Ja-| DIOSPYROS. See GAVJACANA. Alfo a name of 
ds aſcent, eius Catalog. Plant. Spont. Circ. Giffam | the WHITE WHORTLEs. 


Dun. 6 | DISTA. See Dyora. DE 
enim Hig MUSC. An abbreviation of Joannis Jacobi | DIPHRYGES, or Disenurvces. Scure. | 
| DILUE) II 4 Muſcorum, | There are three kinds; 1ſt, Metallic, produced only in 


hef liz mixed with ILVENTS. 'They are whatſoever, on | Cyprus, it is found in the mud of a pool, whence it is 
Dt. Whey ith a fluid, renders its parts more fluid. | taken and dried in the ſun, then burnt, whence the name, 
lng | produce their 


taller r effect by dividing each part into | from i, !wice, and $evyw, to torrify, it being as it were. 
Wing 3 2 are called attenuants, or ſimply by | twice roaſted. 2d, The droſs in working copper. 3d, 
ud, wore fluid m which caſe, the diluent mu be A | Pyrites calcined to redneſs. - | 

| than that with which it is mixed, and DIPLOE, from 72>, double, called alſo meditullium. 


4k It 


DIS 


E is the ſoft part between the two tables of the bones of 
2 ſkull. Some ſay, the two tables of the ſkull them- 
elves. 
- DIPLOMA. The written inſtrument which gives 
authority for men to practiſe as phyſicians, from J1n30w, 
to fold. A double veſſel. To boil in diplomate is to 
ſet one veſlel, containing the ingredients intended to be 
acted upon, in another larger veſſel full of water, and to 
this latter veſſel the fire is applied. | 
DIPLOPIA. adinaog, duplus, and oois, wiſuss A 
depravity of fight, by which the ſame objects appear 
double, multiplied, or often repeated. That ſymptom 1s 
almoſt always of ſhort duration, and we bear it freely, as 
in experiments, whether in that caſe looking with one, 
or both eyes. So long as the object is not within the di- 
ſtance of diſtinCt viſion, two images oppoſite to one fora- 
men, or aperture, and having fallen upon the eye, are 
not united in the retina, but in diſtin places; and 
therefore they have not the optic. point as a centre, 
whence the image appears double. The optic portion is 
a circular point in the bottom of the eye, whoſe centre 
the optic axis occupies; but as often as we look at any 
object with both eyes, ſo often, unleſs there ſhould be 
ſome defect in the organs, we ſo turn the eyes that each 
axis of the eye concurs in the ſame point of the object; 
and we have been taught by long habit, our ſenſe of 
touching chiefly direCting us, that a double image an- 
ſwers to one object, when ſo often as an image falls upon 
the optic point, ſo often we judge that object ſingle, but 
if a double image ſhould fall upon the ſame eye, and not 
- concur in the optic point, then the ſame object appears 
to us to be ſeen in two different places, and therefore to 
us it appears double. Dr. Cullen makes it a variety of 
the ſecond ſpecies of PSEUDO-BLEPSIS, which he calls 
MUTANS, in which objects appear, by ſome means or 
other, changed from what they really are: and the dip- 


lopia is that which-varies according to the variety of the | 


remote cauſe, of which he enumerates, from SAUVAGES, 
ten ſpecies. See Noſologia Methodica Sauvageſii, & 
Culleni. Wallis's Noſologia Meth. Oculorum, with 
notes. | | 

DIPNOOS, from is, double, and oe, to breathe. 
An epithet of wounds which penetrate into ſome cavity, 
or quite through a part, or that hath two orifices. 

DIPSACON, i. e. RHopium. See ASPALATHUS. 

DIPSACOS, from Y, a thirſl, A name for the 

DIPSACUS, (diabetes. But in botany it is the TEA- 
SEL. See CARDUus F'ULLONUM. | | 
 DIPSAS. DRY EARTH. Alſo the name of a ſerpent, 
| whoſe bite cauſes thirſt. The ſerpent is alſo called 
eauſus. 9 
3 An epithet for ſuch things as cauſe 
thirit. 

DIPYRENON, from dig, double, and xupno, a berry 
or kernel, or the end of a probe r:ſembling a berry. Alſo 
the name of a probe, with two buttons at one end. It is 
mentioned by Cœlius Aurelianus. 

DIPYRITES, or DiyyRos, from Jig, twice, and wu, 
fire. BREAD TWICE BAKED. Hippocrates recommends 
it in dropfies. OO, 

DIPCAA. The INCHANTER's NIGHT SHADE. See 
CI A. | 

DIRADIATIO. See AcTINOBOLISMUS. 


DIRECTOR, from dirigo, to direct. An hollow in- 


ſtrument for guiding an inciſion-knife. 
DIRECTORES PENIS. See ERECTORES PENIS. 
DIRINCA. A name in the iſle of Java, for the 5SWEET- 
SCENTED FLAG. See CALAMUS AROMATICUS. 
DISCESSUS. A chemical term, which the French 
call depart, or linguart; it ſignifies, in general, any ſepa- 
ration of two. bodies before united: but it is particularly 
applied to the ſeparation of gold from ſilver by the acidum 
nitroſum, where the ſilver is diſſolved, but the gold left 
untouched. | 
— DIOSCOIDES, from ice, diſcus, the quoit uſed in 
the Roman games, and elo, a form. An epithet for the 
cron humour of the eye, from its form reſembling 
oat . Londen 
DISCRETA PURGATIVA. In Fallopius it is that 
ſort of purging which evacuates a particular humour. 
DISCRIMEN. It is a ſmall roller, about twelve feet 
long, and two fingers breadth broad, rolled up with one 
head and uſed after bleeding in the forehead, as follows: 
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The bandage is held with the left thumb u 
preſs, ſo that about a foot hangs below the ſorchead 


{ 


: that 8& 
uſed ; from their ſhape the volatile parts o 25 : 


DIS 
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the roller is carried round the temples and ef, 
circular. direction; after this, the part which han 1 1 
is to be carried over the head to the occiput, 5 Fi 
having rolled it ſeveral times about the head, it ;,, i 
ſecured. It is a term alſo applied to the diaphray Ui 

DISCIFORME. The KNEE-PAN. See Þar,,. 

DISCUS. A pisk. It is a body employed nb 
gymnaſtic art, but not eaſy to ſay what. In botany; 
an aggregate of florets, forming as it were a plain ſy; 1 

DISCUSSIO. See DiArHOREs 18. *. 

DISCUSSORILA. DiscuTIENTS. They ar jy 

DISCUTIENTIA. ) medicines as by their ſubtityal 
ſolve a ſtagnating fluid, and diſſipate the ſame vin f 
external ſolution of continuity. Such diſcutients viſ 
mollify are to be preferred, of which kind are opima 
camphor. Suppurants diſcuſs, and diſcutients Cuppurts 
Oils, and what ſtops the pores, may be applied when 1 
puration 1s aimed at, but they are improper when bes 
ſign is to diſcuſs. . 

DISLOCATIO, from diſloco, or from dis, afunds, ul 
locus, a place, to put out of its place. See Luxary, 

DISPENSATORIUM. DispENSATORY. The iy 
or ſhop, where medicines are prepared; but more fu. 
quently a book, treating of the compoſition of rene 
called alſo antidotarium. 0 

DISRUPTIO. A ſpecies of violent puncture whit 
penetrates the fkin to the fleſh. 

DISSECTIO, from que, aſunder, and ſeco, to cut. M 
ſection. The cutting up a body, with a view of ex 
ing the ſtructure of the parts. | | 

ISSEPIMEN'TUM. It is the thin ſeptum whit 
vides the ſeveral cells in the fruit of plants. 

DISSEPTUM. The DIAPHRAGM. See Diapinuc 
MA. | 

DISSOLVENTIA. Medicines which diſſolye cum. 
tions in the body are thus called. In chemiſtry, 4%, 
vents are menſtrua. 

DISSOLUTIO. DassoLUTION. A /yncope is tw 
named, ſo is death. Solution of continuity, or dau- 
nuity; and thus it is ſynonymous with dialy/c. 

DYSOPLA, is ſuch a depravity of fight, that objech er 
not be ſeen diſtinctly but in a certain light, or at 2 ci 
diſtance, or in particular poſitions, of which Dr. Cult 
enumerates five ſpecies, 1ſt, Tenebrarum, in lic dt 
jects can only be ſeen in a ſtrong light. 2d, Lumins! 
which objects cannot be ſeen but in an obſcure lig. 
Diſſitorum, in which objects at a great diſtance ca 
be perceived. 4th, Proximorum, in which objec yen 
near cannot be ſeen. 5th, Lateralis, in which die 
cannot be ſeen unleſs ſituated in an oblique politio & 
Culleni Noſologia Methodic. edit. 4. 

DISSOLUTUS MORBUS. See DysENTER. 

DISTENTIO. Disrzwriox. It ſignifies finp® 
tation, pandiculation, or a convulſion, as nervous culity 
tion almoſt always implies. | 

DIS TICHIA, or D1sT1caiasrs, from u, dul 
cixn, a row Or order. See DISTRICHIASIS. 

DISTICHUM. That ſpecies of barley which ba 
only two rows of grains. 5 1 

ISTILLATIO. DisrILLATIOx, alſo prs il 
Sometimes it ſignifies the ſame as defluxion, or ci 

In pharmacy it is the ſeparation of the more ' ; 
from the more ſolid parts of any ſubſtance bj ww 
heat. Or it is the condenſing and collecting b 
parts of bodies, previouſly rarified by heat. Re "i 
a fluid ſeveral times from freſh parcels of thc fam N 
is called cohobation, but no advantage 15 ge N 
this practice. When diſtillation is repeated, Mg. . | 
purify or ſeparate the matter diſtilled from ſome Fe 1 
required, it is called rectification. Diſillate 1 
alembic or a common ſtill is called per aſc , 
in the upper hr 
be perform that 


g 5 en abe 
quire no greater heat than boiling water. Mont 
ed, retorts 7" f 


1 
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are forced downwards into a veſſel placed ir : - 1 50 
* it is called per deſcenſum: this me with 


DIS 


3 ; in a dry form when collected, this operation is 
Hy eee When no more heat is applied than 
# calle eſſary juſt to raiſe a vapour, which when condenſed 
1 fall in drops, it is called a cold diſtillation: roſes and 
| ol things valued only for their flavour, and which do 
_ 1 of drying, are commodiouſly d:/ti/led this way; 
1 ” 2 dry cake left after diſtilling roſes is better for mak- 
= ee or ſyrup than after any other management: 
it bis kind of diſtillation, the ſubject ſhould neither be 
4 iſed nor have water or any other thing added to it: 
ber ſhould be gathered with the ea, {wor upon 
* 34 a retort and receiver placed in a ſand-bath is the 
3 bet apparatus in this caſe. The worm ſtill is moſt fre- 
| cently uſed now for diſtilling 3 it is called alſo the hot 
fil, becauſe it is worked with a fire which makes the ma- 
terials boil z it communicates with a leaden ſpiral tube 

(alled the worm), which is placed in a tub filled with 

| water (called the refrigeratory); in this worm the vapours 
ne condenſed, and run out in the form of a fmall ſtream 
to whatever veſſel is placed to receive it. : 
The end of diſtilling is the ſeparation of ſome bodies 
| om thoſe with which they were mixed; as in obtaining 
nous ſpirits, eſſential oils, volatile ſpirits, &c. or for the 
W more ſpeedy or eſſectual combination of ſuch bodies as re- 
| quire a boiling heat, as in the caſe of the ſpt. ztheris ni- 
mo 
. J 545 a principal article in diſtillation is to apply no more 
heat to the ſubject than is juſt neceſſary to accompliſh our 
Intention, retorts are ſometimes ufed, and are placed on 
an open fire, on fand baths, or in water-baths, in order 
de more certainly to adjuſt the heat to the degree of vola- 
dy which the ſubject to be d:/{:/led poſſeſſes. In di/til- 
ug waters, whether for uſing, or obtaining eſſential oils, 
e menſtruum ſhould be attended to as well as the heat 
to be applied; for as ſome eſſential oils require the full 
heat of boiling water, they cannot be raiſed by the uſe of 
ſpirit of wine: this happens in diſtilling of cinnamon, and 
Home other ponderous oils. 
| Pctortsare proper when the ſubject to be diſtilled would 
corrode the metal of a ſtill, as in the obtaining of any mi- 
WE nera] acid, or preparing other corroſive matters. Earthen 
veſſels are ſometimes uſed, and on ſome few occaſions 
iron ones. But as to theſe, and many other obſervations 
on this ſubjeCt, they are fully noticed under the articles 
where an attention to them may be required. 
DISTORSIO, or DisToRTIo. It is applied to the 
eyes, when a perſon ſeems to turn them from the object 
the would look at, which is called ſquinting. - See VrRA- 
PBILISMUS, It alſo fignifies the bending of the bone pre- 
ematurally to one ſide. See BelPs Surgery, vol. vi. p. 281. 

Disrokrio spiIN. vel VETEBRARUM. This dif- 
eie in the [pine is manifeſt by its becoming more or 
es curved, and by a loſs of the uſe, generally, of the 

tower limbs. It is ſometimes called the curved ſpine. 
M.. Pot is the firſt who hath favoured the world with 
W 257 juſt idea either of its nature or cure. In one of his 
publications he calls it a kind of pally in the lower limbs ; 
m mother he ſpeaks of it as a uſeleſs ſtate of them. From 
[lis account of this diſorder, it hath a ſcrophulous origin 

| 8 its moſt ſtriking ſymptoms are from the caries, 
Vich takes place in the bodies of ſome of the vertebræ, 

: M. t not be properly termed the frumous ſpinal caries & 

| "Ta: in his Surgery, vol. vi. p. 294. calls it diſtortion 
Ne. 

In this diſeaſe, there is a total or partial abolition of the 
| Power of uling, and ſometimes of even moving the limbs, 
| uni only the lower, but ſometimes the upper, or both, 

1 of a diſeaſe in the ſpine, which is firſt ma- 
hy x a curvature taking place in ſome part of it. 
hs diſtemper, both ſexes, and all ages, are equally 


ble, though the majori | 
: v majority of theſe patients are infants or 
young children. f 


* 3 che attack is made on an infant of only one or 
oy _ the true cauſe is rarely diſcovered until 
: Pp alter the effect has taken place; the nurſe or 
bt es 1 that the child is weakly, or hath been hurt 
bled te wat l the attack the patient hath been 
WW though not 5, the loſs of the uſe of his legs 1s gradual, 
of being {> Heneral very flow, At firſt he ſhews ſigns 
to move Rs ed, he is languid, liſtleſs, and unwilling 
ſerved fre cn Or at all briſkly ; ſoon after this he is ob- 
Muently to trip and ſtumble, although there is 
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cd. When the volatile parts that are rarified by diftil- 
uad. 


no impediment in his way; whenever he attempts to move 
quickly, he finds that his legs involuntarily croſs each other, 

by which he is frequently thrown down ſuddenly, and that 
without ſtumbling; upon endeavouring to ſtand ſtill and 


vanced, it will be found that he cannot, without much 
difficulty, direct either of his feet preciſely to any exact 
point; on attempting to do ſo, they faddenty interſect, and 
very ſoon after, both thighs and legs loſe much of their 
natural ſenſibility, and become perfectly uſcleſs. When 
an adult is thus affected, the progreſs of the diſtemper is 
much the ſame, but rather quicker. Arrived at this ſtate, 
whatever be the age or ſex of the patient, complaint is 
made of twitching and frequent pains in the thighs, par- 
ticularly when in bed, and of uneaſy ſenſation at the pit 
of the ſtomach; when he ſits on a chair or a ſtool his legs 
are almoſt always found acroſs each other, and drawn up 
under the ſeat; in a little time after theſe particulars have 
been obſerved, the power of walking is. totally loſt. 

_ The true curvature is invariably uniform in being from 
within outwards. This curve of the pine varies in ſitua- 
tion, extent and degree, being either in the neck, back, 
or, more rarely, in the upper part of the loins; ſometimes 
comprehending one vertebra only, ſometimes two, three, 
or more; by which the curve becomes neceſſarily more or 
leſs extenſive z but whatever variety theſe circumſtances 
may admit, the lower limbs moſt frequently feel the ef- 
fect ; ſometimes the arms only are paralytic, as it is call- 
ed, and a few inſtances have occurred in which both legs 
and arms were alike affected. The effect is alſo different 
in different ſubjects; ſome are rendered totally and abſo- 
lutely incapable of walking in any manner, or with an 
help, and that very early in the courſe of the diſeaſe, that 
is, ſoon after the appearance of the curvature; others can 


thighs juſt above the knees with their hands; ſome can 
ſit in an erect poſture or in a chair, without much trouble 
or fatigue, whilſt others are incapable of doing ſo, at leaſt 
for any length of time; ſome have ſuch a degree of mo- 


move for their own convenience in bed; others have not 
that benefit, and are obliged to lie until they are moved 
by another. 5 


When a naturally weak infant is the ſubject, the curva- 


productive of additional deformity, by gradually render- 
ing the whole back what is vulgarly called humped; and 
by alterations which all the bones of the thorax ſometimes 
undergo in reſpect to ſituation, in conſequence of the flex- 
ure and weakneſs of the /p;ne, by which, ſuch perſons 
are juſtly ſaid to be ſhortened in their ſtature z but in all 
caſes, where this effect has been gradually produced, to 
whatever degree the deformity may extend, or however 
the alteration made in the diſpoſition of the ribs and ſter- 
num, may contribute to ſuch deformity, yet I think that 
it will always be found, that the curvature of the /p:ne 
appeared firſt, and, if I may ſo ſay, ſingly, and that all 
the reſt are conſequential. 
The general health of the patient does not ſeem, at firſt, 


has been ſome time, and the curvature thereby increaſed, 
many inconveniencies and complaints come on, ſuch as, 


able degree, by affecting ſeveral vertebræ, the child finds 
it inconvenient and painful to ſupport its head, and is al- 
ways deſirous of laying it on a table or pillow, or any 
thing to take off the weight. When in the dorſal verte- 
bræ, there is a difficulty of breathing, loſs of appetite, 
indigeſtion, dry cough, quick pulſe, a diſpoſition early to 
an hectic pain, and what they all call tightneſs at the ſto- 
mach, obſtinate conſtipations, or. purgings, involuntary 
flux of urine and fæces, &c. with the addition of what 
are called nervous complaints, ſome of which are cauſed 


thorax, others ſeem to ariſe from impreſſions made on the 
abdominal viſcera. R 

An adult in a caſe where no violence hath been com- 
mitted, or reccived, uſually complains, that his firſt inti- 
mation was a ſenſe of weakneſs in his backbone, accom- 


| exerciſe fatiguing; that this is ſoon followed by an 8 
uſua 


erect, even for a few minutes, his knees give way, and 
bear forward. When the diſtemper is a little farther ad- 


move with the help of crutches, or by graſping their 


tion in their legs or thighs, as to enable them to turn and 


ture is in the vertebræ of the back; it is not unfrequently _ 


to be materially, if at all, affected; but when the diſeaſe. 


when the incurvation is in the neck, and to a conſiders 


by the alterations made in the form of the cavity of the 


panied with what he calls a heavy dull kind of pain, at- 
tended with ſuch a laſſitude as render a ſmall degree of 
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uſual ſenfe of coldneſs in his thighs, not accountable for | waſting the body of each vertebra that is affected, 2nd 
from the weather, or any cauſe that can produce a dimi- then the ſpinal proceſſes of the diſtempered vertebræ pw. 
nution of their ſenſibility. That in a little time more, | tuberate behind in conſequence of their fore parts fall 
his limbs were affected with an unuſual ſenſibility, alſo | down as above noticed. When the attack is made ugg! 
were frequently convulſed by involuntary twitchings, par- | the dorſal vertebræ, the ſternum and ribs, for wan; d 
| ticularly troubleſome in the night; that ſoon after this, | proper ſupport, neceſſarily give way, and other deform; 
he not only became incapable of walking, but that his | ty, additional to the curve, is produced. As to the caſe 
power either of retaining or difcharging his urine or fæces | of carious ſpine without curvature, it ſometimes happenz 
was conſiderably impaired, and his penis became incap- | that internal abſceſſes and collections of matter are fom. 
able of erection. The adult as well as the child complains | ed near the /pinez this matter affecting the ſpine, and al 
conſtantly of a tightneſs and pain at his ſtomach, and he | making its way outward, produces what are called plot 
finds all the offices of his digeſtive and reſpiratory organs | abſcefles, &c. and deſtroy the patient; the real and in. 
much impeded. | mediate cauſe of death in theſe inſtances are rarely knoyy 
The loſs of motion in the limbs, which generally ac- | until the body is examined. The uſeleſs ſtate of the 
company, a diſtorted ſpine, is ſuppoſed to proceed from | limbs is by no means a conſequence of the altered figure 
the ſaid diſtortion. Until the curvature is diſcovered, it | of the pine, or of the diſpoſition of the bones with x. 
generally paſſes for a nervous complaint; but when the | gard to each other, but merely of the caries : of thi 
{tate of the vertebræ hath been adverted to, recourſe is al- | truth there needs no other proof than what may be drayy 
moſt always had to ſome previous violence to account for | from the cure of a large and extenſive curvature, in which 
it; ſome blow, fall, or other accident, which are ſuppoſed | three or more vertebræ were concerned; in this, the de. 
to have hurt the back, or deranged the /pine. In ſome | formity always remains unaltered and unalterable, ng. 
few inſtances, theſe exertions may have been ſuch, as | withſtanding the patient recovers both health and linie. 
might be allowed to have been equal to the effect; but in From diffections it has appeared that in this diet 
the majority, theſe are ſo far from being the caſe, that if | either there is a defect of oſſific matter or a carigs of fone 
they are admitted to have any ſhare at all in it, ſome pre-| of the vertebræ. | 
diſpoſing cauſe, at leaſt, muſt be looked for, in which | Mr. Pott obſerves that, in compliance with cuſtom, he 
conſiſts the very eſſence of the diſeaſe. From many con- hath called this diſeaſe a palſy ; but that notwithſtandiy 
ſiderations reſpecting this ſubject, it appears, that when | the limbs be rendered almoſt totally uſeleſs, yet there at 
we attribute the whole of this miſchief to the mere acci-| ſome eſſential circumſtances in which this affection differ 
dental curvature of the ſpine, in conſequence of violence, | from a common nervous palſy : the legs and thighs ate 
we miſtake an effect for a cauſe z and that previous both | rendered unfit for all the purpoſes of loco- motion, andhave 
to the paralytic ſtate of the legs, and to the alteration of | loſt much of their natural ſenſibility; but notwithſtanding 
the figure of the back-bone, there is a prediſpoſing cauſe | this, they have neither the flabby feel which a truly pars 
of both, conſiſting in a diſtempered ſtate of the ligaments | lytic limb has, nor have they that ſeeming looſeneſs atthe 
and bones, where the curve ſoon after makes its appear-| joints, nor that total incapacity of reſiſtance which alloys 
ance. The primary and ſole cauſe of the miſchief, is a| the latter to be twiſted in almoſt all directions; on the 
diſtempered ſtate of the parts compoſing, or in immediate | contrary, in this diſeaſe, the joints have frequently acor- 
connection with the pine, tending to, and moſt frequent-| fiderable degree of ſtiffneſs, particularly the ancles, by 
ly ending in a caries of the body or bodies, of one or more | which ſtiffneſs the feet of children are generally pointed 
of the vertebræ; from this proceed all the ills, whether | downwards; and they are prevented from ſetting then 
general or local, apparent or concealed; this cauſes the | flat on the ground. In the true paralyſis, from whatever 
ill health of the patient, and in time the curvature. The cauſe, the muſcles of the affected limb are ſoft, flabby 
helpleſs ſtate of the limbs is only one conſequence of | and unreſiſting, and incapable of being put into even ab- 
ſeveral proceeding from the ſame cauſe. nic ſtate; the limb itſelf may be placed in almolt any p- 
It has been ſuppoſed that there is a diſlocation of the | ſition or poſture; and if it be lifted up, and then let go, 
vertebræ, but there is no diſplacement of them with re- | it falls down, and it is not in the power of the patient to 
gard to each other; the ſpine bends forward only, becauſe | prevent, or even to retard its fall: the joints are perfect 
the rotten bone or bones, intervening between the ſound | and eafily moveable in any direCtion ; if the affection be 
ones, give way, being unable in ſuch a ſtate to bear the of the lower limbs, neither hips, nor knees, nor ankiy 
parts above. From every circumſtance in the living, and | have any degree of rigidity or ſtiffneſs, but permit ti 
appearance in the dead, it is evident that the complaint | limb to be turned or twiſted in almoſt any manner. hit 
ariſes from what is commonly called a ſcrofulous indiſpo- in caſes of ufeleſs limbs from the ſame cauſe as that f 
ſition affecting the parts that compoſe the ſpine, or thoſe | the curved ſpine, the muſcles are extenuated and leſſened 
in its immediate vicinity: this morbid affection ſhews it- in ſize; they are rigid, and always in a tonic ſtate, 
ſelf in a variety of forms but they are always ſuch as | which the knees and ancles acquire a ftiffneſs not ve!) 
i} | ſooner or later determine the true nature of the diſtemper. eaſy to overcome; by means of this ſtiffneſs, mixed with 
SE - Sometimes each of the diſtempered ſtates of theſe parts, | a kind of ſpaſm, the legs of the patient are either co. 
| is accompanied by a jm or leſſer degree of deformity | ſtantly kept ſtretched out ſtrait, in which caſe, conſe? 
and crookedneſs of the ſpine, without any apparent diſ- | able force is required to bend the knees, or they are b the 
eaſe of the bones compoling it; ſometimes 7 6: deformity | action of the ſtronger muſcles drawn acroſs each other, 
is attended with eroſion or caries of the body or bodies] in ſuch a manner as to require as much to ſeparate then. 
of ſome of the vertebræ; and ſometimes the fame bones | When the leg is in a ſtraight poſition, the extenſor muſcles 
are found to be carious, without any crookedneſs or al- | a&t ſo powerfully as to require a conſiderable degree“ 
teration of figure. It may not be amiſs to remark, that force to bend the joints of the knees; and when they have 
ſtrumous tubercles in the lungs, and a diſtempered ſtate | been bent, the legs are immediately and N os 
; of ſome of the abdominal viſcera, often make a part of the | up, with the heels towards the buttocks : by the "8! n 
attendants. | | of the ancle joints, added to the ſpaſmodic action of f 
h It is further to be obſerved, that when theſe complaints | gaſtrocnemii muſcles, the patient's toes are pointc« -— 
1 | are not attended with an alteration of the figure of the | wards in ſuch a manner as to render it impoſſible for hüt. 
back-bone, neither the real ſeat, nor true nature of the] to put his feet flat on the ground, which makes ole, 
j diſtemper are pointed out by the general ſymptoms, and | the deciſive characters of this diſtemper. Thus the mar 
conſequently that they frequently are unknown, at leaſt | of diſtinction between this diſeaſe and the pally, are Jing 
i white the patient lives. When the ligaments and carti-| ficiently ſtrong to ſhew the impropriety of confoun 
lages of the ſpine become the ſeat of the diſorder, with-| them. its 
out any affection of the vertebræ, it ſometimes happens | The reſtoration of the ſpine to its natural figure, an 
that the whole ſpine, from the loweſt vertebra of the neck | pends much on the early adminiſtration of the help P 
downwards, gives way laterally, forming one great curve | poſed; though the diſtemper may be ſo far cured, 3 
to one fide 3 and ſometimes a more irregular figure, and | the patient may recover the uſe of his limbs, 
attended with many marks of ill health. The attack is | alteration may have taken place in the bodie 
ſometimes on the bodies of ſome of the vertebræ, and | tebræ, as to render it impoſſible for the ſpine to 
when this is the caſe, ulceration and eroſion of the bones | ſtraight again; and, if from inattention, from len 
is the conſequence; this eroſion or caries of the bones | time, or from any other circumſtances, ! 
often produces the curvature peculiar to this diſcaſe, by | the bodies of the vertebræ become completely 
3 | | 


DIS 


der, after the. of | 
5 atient begins to feel better health, he gradually re- 
ben bis appetite get retreſhing deep: hath a more 
WE ct and leſs hect pulſe; but the chief relief is from 
= 4 ing got rid of that diſtreſſing ſenſation of tightnefs 
WS out the ſtomach z-in a little time more, a degree of 
BE ..rmth, and a ſenſibility is felt in the thighs, to which the 
WE tient hath been a ſtranger for ſome time; and generally 
b 4 about the ſame time the cent of retaming and 
H diſcharging the urine and fæces 

ere exerted. The firſt return of the power of motion 


9 ary and of the ſpaſmodic kind, principally in the 
- e = generally attended with a ſenfe oy pain in all 
WE hc muſcles concerned. At this point of amendment, if 
= : may be ſo called, it is no uncommon thing, eſpecially 
nn bad caſes, for the patient to ſtand ſome time without 
YH making any farther progreſs ; this in adults occaſions im- 
WE patience, and in parents deſpair z but in the milder kind 
o caſes, the power of voluntary motion generally ſoon 


= {lows the involuntary. The knees and ancles by degrees 
ble their ſtiffneſs, and the relaxation of the latter enables 
we patient to ſet his feet flat upon the ground, a certain 
W mark that the power of walking will ſoon follow ; but 
We tho joints having loſt their rigidity, become exceeding 
WE purpoſc of . . . The firſt voluntary motions are 
W weak, not conſtantly performable, nor even every day, 
nnd liable to great variation, from a number of accidental 
W circumſtances, both external and internal. The firſt at- 
W tcmpts to walk are feeble, irregular. and unſteady, and 
patient requires much help, and his ſteps, with the beſt 
W ſupport, will be irregular and unſteady ; but when they 
WE have arrived at this, no inſtance hath occurred in which 
WE the full power of walking was not ſoon attained. When 
WE the patient can juſt walk, either with crutches, or be- 
W overcome the more powerful action of the ſtronger 
W muſcles of the thighs over the weaker, by which his legs 
W are frequently brought involuntarily acroſs each other, 
nnd he is ſuddenly thrown down. Adults find aſſiſtance 
in crutches, by laying hold of the chairs, tables, &c. but 
dhe arm-vit, and ſhould encloſe the whole body; this takes 
off all inconvenient weight from the legs, at the ſame time 
WT <nables the child to move them as much as it pleaſes. Or 
che inſtrument of Mr. Jones ſhould be worn, which in 
i caſes would be ſerviceable, and in many a perfect 
| from the diſeaſed vertebræ. See his Eflay on Crooked- 

| nels, with a variety of cures therein inſerted. 
While the curvature of the ſpine remains undiſcovered 
unattended to, the caſe is generally ſuppoſed to be nerv- 
bus, and nervous medicines, ſo called; are as 2 
dees known, recourſe is too frequently had to ſteel 
ys, ſings, ſcrew chairs, &c. to reſtore the ſpine to its 
| iy figure; but ſtill the patient grows unhealthy, and, 
kussi under a variety of complaints, dies in an ex- 
aulted emaciated ſtate. The remedy for this dreadful 
| 3 by Mppurations from underneath the membrana 
i 70 2 on each ſide of the curvature, and in maintain- 
33 diſcharge until the patient ſhall have perfectly 
= the uſe of his legs. They who have been ex- 
entally acquainted with the very wonderful effects 
2 diſe aled Parts, will not be much ſurprized at this 
of dicch . 225 and will immediately ſee how ſuch kind 
pm, pro © 2 and continued from the diſtempered 
n further progreſs of the caries, gives na- 

In . 

. on an eaſed * and of producing by incarna- 
thereby eſtabliſh; e bones, now rendered found, and 
| the diſcharge ng a cure. It matters not by what means 
a ficient dept rocured, provided it be large, and from 


= 0: 


Vea and are not for ſome time capable of ſerving the 
bear every mark of nervous and muſcular debility. The 
WE tween two ſupporters, he is generally troubled to reſiſt or 
bor children a go-cart is the beſt; it ſhould reach up to 

| Cure, as it acts by taking off the ſuperincumbent weight 
iniſtered; but without any advantage. en the 
mae conſiſts merely in procuring a large diſcharge of 
el purulent drains, made from the immediate neighbour- 
opportunit 


Jof exerting her own powers of throw- 
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4 ected from the propoſed remedies. Accord- | oval ſhape, about an inch and 

5 . * che obſerrations made on the ufual effect of the 1 
Bd 4; charge produced by art for the removal of this diſor- 
Hs " the diſcharge hath continued for ſome time, | 1 


gins to be in ſome de- 


qT in the limbs is rather N Av the motion being in- 


DIS 


3 l | | and the intervening cartilages are deſtroyed, no affiftance | the curved part of the ſpine; the eſchar mould be of an 


| ] uarter in length, and 
three quarters of an inch in'breadth, at the broadeſt part. 


Apply each cauſtic near the ſide of the curvature; fo as to 
leave the portion of the ſkin covering the ſpinal proceſſes 
of the protruded bones, entire and unhurt, and ſo large 
that the ſores upon the ſeparation of the eſchars may ca- 
fily hold each three or four peas in the caſe of the ſmalleſt 
curvature, but in large curves, at leaſt as many more: 
A few days after applying the cauſtics, the floughs begin 
to looſen, it is then proper to cut out all the middle, and 
put into each a large kidney-bean; when the botto.ns of 
the ſores are become clean in ſuppuration, ſprinkle now 
and then a ſmall quantity of finely powdered cantharides 
on them, by which the ſores are prevented from contract- 
ing, the diſcharge is increaſed, and poſſibly other benefit 
is obtained. The iſſues ſhould be kept open until the 
cure 1s complete ; that is, until the patient has not only 
the perfect uſe of the limbs, but alſo the general-health. 
By means of this diſcharge, the eroding caries is firſt 
checked, then ſtopped, in conſequence of which an in- 
carnation takes place, and the cartilages between the bo- 


dies of the vertebr having been previouſly deſtroyed, 


the bones become united with each other, and form a 
kind of anchyloſis. No degree of benefit or relief, nor 
any the ſmalleſt tendency towards a cure, is to be expect- 
ed until the caries be ſtopped, and the rotten bones 
have begun to incarn; the larger the quantity of bones 


concerned, and the greater the degree of waſte commit- 


ted by the caries, the greater muſt be the length of time 
required for the Wan der of it, and for reſtoring to a 
ſound ſtate ſo large a quantity of diſtempered parts; and 
vice verſa. Nothing can be more uncertain than the time 
required to accompliſh a cure: ſometimes it is perfected 
in two months, and at others it requires two years; and 
in this laſt, two thirds of the time hath paſſed without 
any ſenſible amendment. _ 85 
The diſcharge by means of the iſſues is all that is re- 
quiſite for the cure; but yet, this is no reaſon why every 
aſſiſting means ſnould not be applied at the ſame time in 
order to expedite, ſuch as the bark, cold bathing, fric- 
tions, &c. | 

In the courſe of lecturing in the year 1781, Mr. Pott 
obſerved, that it ſeems to be one of the few things that 


of the various ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are derived ori- 
ginally from a conſtitutional prediſpoſing cauſe ; for, 
whenever in a curvature of the pine the diſcharge begins 
to have any effect, the leſſer ſymptoms, if they may be ſo 
called, as pain in the ſtomach, tightneſs acroſs the breaſty 
incapacity of holding the urine or fæces, all give way be- 
fore the removal of the lameneſs from the curve begins 
to take place. | 
Laſtly. If it is conſidered, that the primary cauſe of 
the curved pine and all its ſymptoms, preceding, attend- 
ing, and conſequent, is a morbid ſtate of the pine and of 
the parts connected with it, the following inference will 
be allowed, viz. by an early and proper attention, the 
temporary lameneſs, permanent deformity, and fatality, 
may be prevented. It is found that iſſues are capable of 
affecting a perfect curve, even after a caries hath taken 
place, and that to a conſiderable degree, which is alfo 
true; is it not reaſonable to conclude, that the ſame 
means made uſe of in due time might prove preventive ? 
In many habits iſſues would be beneficial, independent of 
this diſorder z infants and young children of ſtrumous ha- 
bits, are the ſubjects who are moſt liable to this diſtem- 
per; and they are in general more ſerved by artificial 
drains than any other perſons. Ss 

It is to be n a curvature of the ſpine may take 
place from the mollities oſſium, the rickets and from the 
various cauſes of caries. An aneuriſm often produces a 
caries in the bones; ſo an aneuriſm near a vertebra may 
render it carious; the venereal diſeaſe ſometimes attacks 
the vertebrz, and renders them carious. The ſcrofulz 


ſaid to be the conſtant cauſe of the curved ſpine above no- 
ticed, in which the curvature is angular; the angular 
protuberance ariſes immediately from the caries of the 
vertebra or vertebræ, and is attended with a uſeleſs 
ſtate of one or more of the extremities: but may not 
any cauſe, that produces a caries in the vertebra, occa- 


| ' ; | 
* caultic an eſchar is to be made on each fide of 


n the angular inſtead of the curved appearance of the 
by a 4 L pine 


one may reaſon upon à priori, viz. that the whole train 


attacking the lymphatics and glands about the /pine, is 


——U—ẽ¹j . — — 


the Spine, and is ſuppoſed to be cauſed 


their operation. 


viſcous or ſabulous matter which obſtruct the paſſages. 
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Sal Diureticus. D1URETIC SALT, now called, Kg; ak 


ſpite? and when the carious vertebra happens, ſo as that 
it is nearly deſtroyed, may not all the ſame ſymptoms 
roceed from ſuch deſtruction of the vertebra or verte- 
4 0 though the cauſes of the caries were various ? 749; 
See Remarks on that Kind of Palſy of the Lower Limbs, 
which is frequently found to er 57 a Curvature of 
y it, by Percival 
Pott, F. R. S. &c. 1779. Farther Remarks, on the uſe- 
leſs State of the lower Limbs, in conſequence of a Cur- 
vature of the Spine, &c. . ee, Pott, F. R. 8. &. 
1782. Jones's Eſſay on Crookedneſs. Select Caſes of 
the Diſorder commonly called the Paralyſis of the Lower 
Extremities, by John Jebb, M. D. &c. Edit. 2. Belb's 
Surgery. London Med. Journal vol. vi. p. 358. 
DIS TORTOR ORIS Moscurus. See ZI GOMATI- 
cus MINOR muſc. hs "06G 
DISTRACTIO. In chemiſtry it is a forcible diviſion ' 
of ſubſtances from each other which were before united, 
either by ſeparation or calcination. | BY Che te 
DISTRIBUTIO. DisTRIBUTION. It ſometimes im- 
plies diviſion. In medicine, it relates to the nutritious 
Juices, and is the ſame as anadeſis; or to the excrements, 
and is the ſame as diachore/ts, or diachorema. [> 
DISTRICHIASIS, from ig, double, and Ip1f, a hair, 
alſo diſtichia, diſtichiaſis. A diſeaſe of the eye-lid, 
which conſiſts in its having a double row of hairs, or at 
the leaſt ſupernumerary ones. Galen. Aetius. See TRI. 
CHIASIS. . | 
_ DISTRIX. The hair growing ſmaller and ſmaller. 
DIURESIS, from ia, by, and vpov, urine. An excre- 
tion of urine. It alſo fignifies a DIABETES. 
DIURETICZA. DivRETics, from da, by, and uo, 
urine. Medicines which provoke a diſcharge by urine. 
Celſus ſays every fragrant herb that is cultivated in a 
garden is diuretic. However numerous duretic medicines 
may be, there are none whoſe efficacy is ſo uncertain in 

How ſome things paſs off by urine ſo immediately af- 
ter being taken into the ſtomach, is ſtill a matter of diſ- 

ute. : | 
: Honey and ſugar increaſe the virtue of diuretics z they 
ſhould be often uſed to be effectual, and the body ſhould 
be kept cool. „„ | | 

If a medicine is deſigned to paſs off by urine, walking 
gently in a cool air will aſſiſt it; but ſweating or conſi- 
derable warmth directs it to the ſkin, or at leaſt reſtrains 
its efficacy. Diuretics of the ſaline kind are diuretic or 
perſpirative according as the body is kept cool or warm. 

In adminiſtering this kind of medicine, they are rarely 
given with reſpect to their operation as diuretics, but 
with reſpect to the habit or ſtate of the patient's body, as 
apppears from the different claſſes of medicines that come 
under this denomination ; the chief of which remove 
impediments to, rather than promote the diſcharge of 
urine. | . 

Ihe following different claſſes of medicines are uſed 
with a view to promote the diſcharge of urine. 

I. Cordial nervous medicines. "Theſe accelerate the 
motion of the blood when too languid, and increaſe its 
fluidity, and thus increaſe this diſcharge. | 

2. Emollient balſamics. Theſe relax and lubricate, ſo 
obtain a paſſage for what is too bulky. 

3. Subſtances con/iſting of ſalts and mucilages. Theſe 
guard againſt ſtricture in the veſſels, and at the ſame 
2 fit the matter to be diſcharged for a more eaſy ex- 
cluſion. | 


4. Detergent balſamics. Theſe rarify and ſcour awa 


5. Alkaline and lixivious ſalts. Theſe keep the fluids 
at leaſt in a due ſtate of tenuity for being excreted. 
6. Acid and nitrous ſalts, Theſe determine the ſerum 
to the kidneys, if not counteracted by hent. 
7- Antiſpaſmadics. Theſe relieve by taking off a ſtrie- 
ture in the kidneys, | 
See Hoffman's Med. Rad. Syſt. Alexander's Exper. Eſ- 
ſays, 2 149, &c. Cullen's Mat. Medica. — — 
DIURETICUS SAL, Drunk ric SALT, alſo called 
ſal Sennerti, tartarus regeneratus, and arcanum tartari Foli- 
ata terra, eſſentiale ſal. It is a fixed vegetable alcaline ſalt 
ſaturated with the acetous acid, and evaporated to dry- 
neſs; when the proceſs is carried no farther, it is of a 
browniſh colour, and appears ſomewhat oily, and it is 


called tart, regen, When it is purified to perfect white- 


ſof diſtilled vinegar over a gentle fire: when the 


DIV 


11 tatum, acetated Kuli. | 
Take of kali, one pound; boil it with four or five pints 
fer 
tation ceaſes, add more wiftilted vinegar, and wht th 


fermentation ſubſides add more vinegar; and procei 


chus until the vinegar being nearly all evaporated, freſh 
vinegar will not excite any fermentation, which uſuil 
happens when about ten quarts have been uſed; te 
gently evaporate to dryneſs. The ſalt left will be impure 
which is to be melted for à time with a gentle heat, tien 
diſſolved in water, and filtered through paper. If the 
melting hath been duly performed, the filtered liquor 
will be colourleſs; if otherwiſe, of a brown cog; 
Laſtly, the water is to be evaporated with a very vent 
heat in a ſhallow glaſs veſſel, the /alt as it dries bei 
frequently ſtirred, that the humidity may the ſocner be 
diſcharged, which ſhould be kept in a veſſel, cloſe ſtops 
ped, or it will diffolve by the moiſture of the air. lin 
diſſolving a little of it in water, or the ſpirit of wine, a 
fæces are obſerved in either of theſe liquids, the wh: 
muſt be diffolved in ſpirit, filtered, and evaporated again. 
Ph. Lond. 1788. | EEE | l 
In order to ſucceſs in this proceſs, care muſt he hal 
duly to ſaturate the ſalt with the acid, duly to cache 
it afterwards, and at laſt to dry it without heating it to 
much; For the firſt, make the finiſhing trial, whey the 
liquid is almoſt evaporated away, by dipping a colcured 
paper into it, as directed in the article Sp. MIxDER. tle 
degree of calcination may be judged of by droppin; alt. 
tle in water, and obſerving when it begins to part with i 
blackneſs readily ; if, after this, the calcination is cont 
nued, the /a/t will be browniſh. In the laſt drying car 
muſt be taken not to melt it; for thus its whiteneſs wil 
be lefſened, and dregs will fall on diflolving it in fyirit, 
The only uſe of rendering this /a/t white, by dep: 1119 
it of its oil, is that it may reſt more eaſily on wen. 
machs; but if the procets above was carried on no u. 
ther than to ſaturate the alcaline /alt, then the evapors 
tion of the liquor being performed in a water-bath, the 
oily part of the /a/: would not have an empyreumatic f- 
your, with which to offend, the remaining trouble of the 
above method would be ſpared, and a medicine in all cats 
as good would be obtained. | 
r. Lewis directs the ſalt of tartar to be diſſolved i 

cold water and filtered, and then to ſaturate this ſolution 
with diſtilled vinegar: after which the evaporation is b 
be made over a very gentle fire, fo that the liquor my 
not boil, until a pellicle appears on its ſurface, after vic 
the reſt of the proceſs muſt be finiſhed in a water-bathz 
the pellicle as it whitens muſt be taken off, and the rel 
kept continually ſtirring until the whole is taken away | 
the form of a white ſcum, which may be dried in l 
oven. 8 

In making of this /a/t care ſhould be taken to uſe a put 
alcaline /a/t, in which no neutral one is mixed: thoughy 
after all poſſible care in preparing the kali acctatun * 
bare mixture of the ſalt of tartar with vinegar, t0 ? point 
of ſaturation, without evaporation, or any other prob 
dure, is very little if at all inferior. 3 

The doſes of this ſalt will be according to the intent00 
had in preſcribing it. From ten to twenty grains l 152 
mild aperient; from twenty to thirty an alteratite 7 
diuretic; from a dram to half an ounce it is pug” 
When this ſalt is given as a purgative, the patient“ - 
ther griped nor weakened by it; and as it is diuretic? 


Y|it is a peculiarly proper purgative in dropſies. The s 


alcaline ſalts are more diuretic z but when fever. 
forbids their uſe, the kali acetatum very well ſupplie⸗ a 
place. In the jaundice and other complaints in 4 
chalybeate medicines are indicated, but are from accu. 
forbid, this ſalt may be given to advantage, and t 11 
e of ſteel may be perſiſted in. ee Lew1s? 
ed. Neumann's Chem. Works. elbe 
DIURNUS. An epithet of diſeaſes whoſe ere 
tions are in the day time. ö e N lebe 
Dl TURN NUS. When applied to diſeaſes it 
chronical. carl 
DIVERSORIUM. The REecepTACULUM 
which ſee. | 4. 14 hater 
DIVERTALLUM. Paracelſus ſays it 1 


nels it is called /al diuretjcus, 


generated of elements. 
pn 
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> dw D ENS FASCIA. The name of a bandage for 
ee neck. e are Un 

— 4 NUM Or EU. See LATERITIUM oLE UN. 

8 DIVNUS: A pompous epithet for many compoſi- 
_— }. D iven on account of their ſuppoſed excellencies. 
— xc" INUS LAPIS. It is the name of a preparation 
* : by fuſing alumni, ſalt-petre, and Cyprian vitriol to- 
. Funes ber then, while fluid; adding a ſmall portion of 
32 | 1 4% en e (| 
I | 190 LSIO URIN E. An irregular ſeparation of 
e in which the ſediment is divided, ragged, and un- 


— HURU. A fort of convolvulus, which is 
"IN f fend of Beylon . 1 EDIT 
* noki. A e be among the Greeks of four 
ensers drh. : ee 5 
A 5 UAS TIC A. See. CUrELILIL AJ... 
bpocliũAsTICE. The docimaſtic art is the art of 
W..cumining foſſils, in order to diſcover what metals, &c. 
S“ CH EF e e 
WW DOCTIILETUS. Paracelſus names it as a medicine 
er the cancer; but he does not explain what it * 
W 00D. An abbreviation of Remberti Dodonæi Stir- 
W pium Hiſtoriz Pemptades ſex. OHSS. 
* DODARTIA. So Tournefort calls a plant in honour 
ol Monſ. Dodart. Miller mentions two ſpecies; but they 
ee of no uſe n medien. 1FR2. 
| DODECADACTYLON.: The duodenum, from o- 
Juka, twelve, and u⁰jjp bes, fingers lengt dp. 
| DODECANDRLIA. The eleventh of Linnæus's claſſes 
W of plants; in it are one ſtyle, and twelve filaments in 
each flower fixed at their baſes to the inſide of the cup. 
= DODECAPHARMACUM. A compoſition in which 
nue twelve ingredients; for which reaſon it is a name of 
| the apoſtolorum unguentume FS Ie 0 
= DODECATHEON. The name of an antidote which 
| confiſts of twelve ſimples. It is deſcribed by P. Ægineta; 
W alſo of the SANICULA, which ſee. . 
| DODRA. A kind of potion among the ancients made 
of nine ingredients. Eg, TEE eee 
DODRANS. A nine ounce meaſure. See CYATHus. 
It is the name alſo of a meaſure of nine inches, and a 
| weight of ten ounces. . Win, OUS DIST en 
DEDYX, i. e. Cochleare. | See COCHLEARIA. |: 
DOGGA. An Arabic term for the PARONYCHIA. 
| DOGMA, from Joxew, to be of opinion. In medicine 
W it i8 a ſentiment founded on eſtabliſhed principles, how- 
| ever founded, which are the: profeſſed rules of the dag- 
mati/?, as diſtinguiſhed from one of the methodic or of 


the empiric ſes. 


from Tyrol, of the ſhape of a kidney-bean, and which 
emit an odorous effluvium upon attrition. Wha 
| DOLICHOS. Long or prolix. It is alſo a pod or kid- 
| Ney-bean, called dolichos urens, pruriens volubilis (ſee 
| HASEOLUS ZURRATENSIS) ; and a race of twelve, or 
| According to Suidas of twenty-four ſtadia. 
| DOLOIRES. See Ascia. DeLiicaTtIo. | 
. DOLOR. Pain, As the brain is the ſeat of ſenſa- 
don, fo it is of pain. Boerhaave and moſt other authors 
a this ſubject aſſign a ſtretching of the nerves as the 
only immediate cauſe of pain; but as the nerves do not 
daher to conſiſt of fibres, this cauſe of pain does not 
>» be well founded; nor indeed will it be eaſy to 
* this ſubject clearly, but in proportion as the means 
enſation are underſtood. See the articles BRAIN, 
NERVES, and SYMPATHY. $a 
. lany kinds of pain are met with in authors; ſuch as 
ü mint Terz in which there is a ſenſe of weight on 
e. ed, which is always ſome fleſhy one, as the 
FS -3 2 pulſative pain, this, Galen ſays, always 
3 ſome remarkable inflammation in the contain- 
5 2 and is obſerved in abſceſſes while ſuppurating: 
excited bf fle which is alſo called a diſtending pain; it is 
Fu 6 wh e diſtenſion of ſome nervous, muſcular, or 
flatulence. . Part, from either ſome humour, or from 
vith quick a acute pain is when great pain is attended 
kind of n n ſenſations: à dull pain is when a 
n 18 18 as much complained of as the pain 
ar e and more remote cauſes of pain are gene- 
us; and when ſo, the cure will conſiſt for the 
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| of theſe cauſes, yet t 


| of the narrative referred to 


| DOLICHOLITHOS, from Jour ®' a kidney-bean. | 
| Velchius gives this name to certain blackiſh ſtones brought | - 


DOR 


| moſt part in removin them; for though in many in- 
ſtances the chief complaint is very diſtant from the ſeat 
heir removal 1s the proper method 
of relief: the reſpective methods of affecting which are 
intimated in each diſorder included in the rank of pain- 
ful ones. Perhaps all pains. may be included with irrita- 
tion, in thoſe that have ſpaſm or inflammation for their 
ſource. tae ty EH? 
When pain is owing to inflammation, the pulſe is 
quicker than in a natural ſtate; generally full, hard, and 
tenſe ; the pain is equal, throbbing, and unremitting. If 
a ſpaſm is the cauſe, the. pulſe is rarely affected; at in- 
tervals the pain abates, and then returns with ſome de- 
gree of aggravation; gentle motion ſometimes abates, or 
even cures, in Tome inſtances; but in inflammatory caſes 
no ſuch effects are ever experienced. See Dr. Lobb's 
Treatiſe of Painful Diſtempers. | 
The pains ſo frequently attendant on child-bed women, 
called after-pains (from their happening only after deli- 


coagulated blood, which is a needleſs endeavour. When 
no improper treatment in delivering the ſecundines can 
be ſuſpected, the irritability of the uterus alone is to be 


confound theſe after-pains with, or miſtake the pgins at- 
tending puerperal fevers, or the colic. . After-pains come 
by fits, and ſoon go off, but return at different intervals, 
which are longer each day, and after two or three days 
uſually ceafe, though ſometimes they continue ſeven or 
eight: notwithſtanding theſe pains, the lochia flow pro- 
perly, and generally more abundantly after the ceſſation 
of each fit; this does not happen in colicky complaints, 
nor is the belly ſo free from tumefaction when the puer- 
peral fever is attendant. e e pen lr e e 
As theſe pains are of the ſpaſmodic kind, anodynes and 
gentle opiates, with frequent draughts of warm caudle, 
chamomile tea, &c. are all that are required in order to 
their relief. See the authors recommended under the ar- 
ticle PUERPERILIS FEBRIS. 33 
Among the various cauſes of pain, a ſingular one is 
related in the third vol. of the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
p- 241, &c. Some perſons who had taken cold durin 
their being ſalivated, were afflicted with pains which re- 
ſiſted all the uſual methods of relief; at length the author 
the ſuggeſted cauſe, and by 
exciting a freſh ſalivation, the pains abated; the ſpittin 
was kept up a little while, and permitted to abate with 
ſome 3 and thus the cures were completed. 
Z / CRT 
| 'DOLOROSL. | Painful diſeaſes. eaves Foge 
DoLoros1 EXTRINSECI. Painful diſeaſes ofthe limbs. 
— 'INTRINSECI. Painful diſeaſes of the internal 


parts LE 

DOMESTICUS, DomzsTic. In zoology, it ſignifies 
animals that are fed at home, in diſtinction from thoſe 
called wild. In botany, it ſignifies cultivated. In phar- 


DOMINICUM SERPENTA. See Boicininca. . 
DoNAX. See ARUN DO DoNAx. 
DORA. A name for a ſpecies of milium. 
DORCAS. See CArRA ALPINA, and CAPREOLUS. 

DOREA. So Rhaſes calls a perſon who can ſee by 

day and not by night. ; rp! | 

5 Do G 122 called Lobellii, 
DORIA NARBONENSIUM. I Dameſonium, virga 


RIA'S WOUND-WORT. {es | 
It grows on the banks of rivers, flowers in July and 
Auguſt, is commended as a vulnerary, but not in much 
Do1Aa, alſo called Jacobæa paluſtris, virge aurea, ſo- 
lidagini, lingua avis, lingua major, conyza paluſtris, con- 
folida Saracenica, with white pointed leaves. 


It is found in fenny countries, but of no great uſe in 
medicine. 4 — 
Boerhaave enumerates fifteen ſpecies. 
DORIDIS HUMOR. So the ſea-water is called in 
Serenus Samonicus. _ A 
DORIS. A name for the echium; alſo for the anchuſa. 
DORONICUM. LRO AR D's-BA Ng. VE 
DoRonNiIcuM AMERICANUM LACINIATO FOLIO. PE- 
RENNIAL SUN-FLOWERS with large divided leaves. 
2 | Dogzonicun 
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very) are often occaſioned by ſcooping, to fetching away 


conſidered as the cauſe. Care ſhould be taken not to 


macy ſome medicines are thus named which are managed 
in a family without the direction ef a phyſician. 


aurea major, aliſma, damaſonicum, Jacobæa pratenſis. Do- 
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| Doronreum GERMANICUM, called alſo amica, alina, DRACO. A praGon, from Ihanar, | 


| doronicum Plantaginis folio, calendula Alpina, lyrus, acy-| DRAco, called draco herba, tarachon, tarchon, 4+ 


rus, and GERMAN LEOPAR'S-BANE. It is the arnica mon- culus hortenſis, abrotanum lilifolio, TARRAOGON. | 
tana, Linn. | 


' D O R 


* 


The leaves are like thoſe of plantain; the rodts are ob- 
long: it is a native of the mountainous parts of Germany, 
and flowers throughout the ſummer. 

The leaves. and flowers have a penetrating bitteriſh 


| taſte; when bruiſed their odour excites ſneezing. Both 


water and ſpirit extract their virtue by infuſion, and in 
diſtillation carry much of it over with them. The roots 
are more aromatic than thoſe of the above ſpecies, and 


their active matter is leſs volatile. The Germans call it 


lapſorum panacea, from its 8 efficacy in reſolving 
coagulated blood. Some extol a decoction of the whole 
plant in fevers with hæmorrhages, efferveſcencies &c. 
ut it is not of much note with us. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. 
— MAxiM. AMERICAN, &c. TREE-LIKE PFREN- 
NI Al. SUN-FLOWER, with. a broad plane- tree leaf. 


— PANNONICUM. A ſpecies of WATER-PLANTAIN. | 


| RomaAnvm, alſo called doronicum radice ſcorpii, 
doron. vulg. GRAPHOY, gconttum pardalianches minus, 


' BROAD-LEAVED LEOPARD'S-BANE, ROMAN LEOPARD's- 


BANE, and WOLF'S-BANE. It is the doronicum pardalian- 
ches, Linn. : 

It is a native of the Alps; cultivated in our gardens; 
hath heart-ſhaped leaves, and roots that are knotted, and 


reſemble a ſcorpion's tail. It flowers in June and July. 


The roots are ſweetiſh to the taſte, and ſlightly aromatic. 


Some extol it in epilepſies ; but it is not noted at preſent | i 


in our practice. Some think it is the duronego of the 
Arabians. | | | 

" DORSALES. The nerves which paſs. out from the 
vertebræ of the back are thus named: "Theſe dor/al nerves, 
as ſoon as they paſs from the vertebræ, ſend out two 


branches anteriorly, which contribute to form the inter- 
coftal, and ſend ſeveral twigs backwards to the muſcles. 


The dorſal nerves go to the internal and external inter- 


coſtal muſcles, running on the under ſide of the ribs; 


thoſe that go to the true ribs xeach as far as the ſternum z 
thoſe that go to the ſpurious ribs are diſperſed on the 
muſcles of the belly. The firſt. dorſal never goes to the 
axilla, to join the cervical; the laſt is diffuſed over the 
tranſverſalis and obliqui interni; and at the ſpine of the 


os ilium it throws a branch out, to be a cutaneous nerve 


on the hip. | | F 
5 DORSIFER® PLANTA. e plants, of 
dorſum, the hack, and fero, to bear. Such plants as are 
of the capillary kind without ſtalks, and which bear their 
ſeeds on the backs of their-leayes. _ $41 

DORSTENIA. [ So Father Plumier called contrayerva, 

DORSTINEA. Jin honour of Dr. Dorſten, a German 
phyſician. 3 5 | | 
_ DORSUM. The Back. Moſt etymologiſts ſay, from 
deorſum, becauſe it bends downwards. 

What is commonly called a gibboſity is a preternatural 
incurvation of the ſpine of 3 either to the poſte- 
rior or to the lateral parts. It generally happens from 
external cauſes, as blows, tight ſtays, &c. Gouey, in 


his Surgery, gives an inſtance from a preternatural con- 
traction of the muſcles of the belly. A relaxation of the 


ligaments of the vertebræ may alſo be the cauſe. See 
eiſter's Inſt. of Surgery. See DIsTORTIO SPIN X. 
DORYCNIUM. SRRUR TRETOIL of Montpelier. 


Alſo the Rock-ROSE. 


DorRYCNIUM IMPERATI. A name for the convolvu- 
lus major rectus Creticus argenteus. | 


DOTHIEN. A BOIL. See FURUNCULUS. 
DOUGLASSIA. A plant ſo called by Dr. William 


h 3H: in honour of Dr. Douglas. See Miller's Dict. 
vol. i. | — | 


DOVERI PULVIS. See IrECAcUuANHA. | 

"DRABA, called alſo lepidium Arabis; ARABIAN Mus- 
TARD, and TURKEY CRESSEs. The ſeeds ſerve as pep- 
per in ſeaſonings, but are not noted as a medicine. 


DRABA. A name of a ſpecies of lepidium, of leu- 
coium, and of ſeveral ſorts * — ; 


DRACHMA. 1 Greeks this was the name 


of a coin; alſo of a weight, which they divided into fix 
oboli. The Romans reckoned eight drams to an oynce, 
and twelve ounces to a pound. 


| The leaves of this herb reſemble thoſe of 


hyſſop; 

flowers grow on the top of the plant, and yh te 
thoſe of ſouthernwood. It is planted in ardeng 6 
flowers in July and Auguſt. The leaves — af » 
ſcent, ſomewhat like fennel ; they are warm and — 
chic, but not much noticed in medicine. See Mile 
Bot. 4 ; $ ; f 

DR Aco ARBOR IND. $ILIQ. See AxsAMA. der ll 
SANG. DRAcomis. | 

| w=— CEPHALON. AMERICAN DRAGON's HEAD. 
flowers reſembles the mouth of a dragon when it i 

— FIGENs. The name of an anti-epileptic pop 
extolled by Dolzus. 

— SYLVESTRIS. See PTARMICA. 
 DRACONTHEMA, from Hypaxuy, a dragon, and a 
Bload. See. SANGUIS DRACONIS. | "4 

DRACONTIA. See DraconTium. 

DRACoNnTIA Minor. See ARUM. 

DRACONTIDES. A name given, as Rufus Epheſius i. 
forms us, to ſome veins proceeding directly from the her 

DRACONTIUM, alſo called dracunculus palypbyli 
dracuntium, Colubrina Dracontia Erva de Sanda Mui 
ſerpentaria, arum polyphyllum, DRAGONS and Many-1z4q. 
ED ARUM. It is the arum dracunculus, Linn. 

Tt is a plant with ſmooth gloſſy leaves, ſet on long ye. 
dicles ; the ſtem is ſingle, thick, whitiſh, and variepated 
with A ſtreaks; on the top is a long ſheath, incl. 

a-dark-coloured piſtil, like that of arum, but lays, 
which is ſucceeded by a cluſter of red berries. The rn 
is large, rather round, externally inclining to yellow, ad 
internally white. It is perennial ; a native of the ſouth 
ern parts of Europe | 

Its botanic characters are the ſame as thoſe of nn, 
and its medical virtues ſo ſimilar, that each may be ſib- 
ſtituted for the other. It is only uſeful whilſt freſh, and 
the ſame pharmaceutic management as directed for ain 
is proper for this. | 

-DPRACUNCULUS HORTENSIS. See Draco. 
- DRACUNCULI, from Spaun, a ſerpent. Guinea 
WORMS, called alſo capillares vermiculi, TAPE-WORM, 
and SQLEFTARY-WORM. The Arabians call it Medien 
Vena. | | 
Dr. Freind ſays, that Aetius is the firſt who gives an 
account of theſe worms; but Plutarch quotes Agathar- 
chides for an account of them, who writ long before 
Actius. Plutarch calls them Ppanoviauaxps. 

They are common in both the Indies, in moſt yarts of 
Africa, in Switzerland, Genoa, and many other hot 


countries. Some confound them with the bovina affettio, | 


but they are not the fame. See MEepiNnENs1s VII. 

« This worm reſembles a common worm, but is often 
much larger: it is commonly found in the legs, but ſome- 
times it is in the muſcular part of the arms. Theſe won 
are bred in Ethiopia and India, principally affecting ch. 
dren; and their generation is not unlike that of the broad 
worms of the belly. While they move under the ku 
they create no trouble ; but in length of time the place 
near the dracunculus ſuppurates, and the animal 1 
forth its head. If it be drawn, it excites conſderabt 
uneaſineſs, eſpecially if drawn ſo forcibly as to break! : 
for the part left within creates intolerable pain. * 
in Tetrabib. 4. ſerm. 2. cap. 85. Paulus Manes 6h 
tions them as being always ſeated in the ras} : 
of the thighs, legs, and arms; and he ſays, that * 
times they are met with in the ſides of children. 700 
cenna ſays, that theſe worms are from ten to fifteen þ 
long. Albucaſis mentions one of twenty palms- pb if 
tk vol. of the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, mention is made 
one that was three yards and a half in length. * 
In ſome inſtances, beſides the pain whi theſe a 
occaſion, a fever is alſo a conſequence. _ d het 

Kempfer obſerves, that theſe worms pr Ivor ; 
the weather is hotteſt ; and he attributes their Prod, 
to ſtagnant rain-water, which is ſo much 
countries. te 

Dr. Towne, in his 'Treatiſe on the Diſeaſes = 
Weſt Indies, deſcribes this-worm-as being 1076. g. 
round, and reſembling round tape or bobbing: 
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Nothing need be done until a tumor appears, and chen 
ge beſt method is to promote ſuppuration; as ſoon as 
1 0 tumor is open, the head of the worm appears, which 
* a ng tied by a thread, may be ſecured on a roll of linen 
bel 


FH be rolled round this linen, until the whole is 
_ ged; after which, the treatment will be only as in 
"FJ ertra a TY During the time that this worm is com- 
15 ee the greateſt care is neceſſary that it may not be 
"I _— for the conſequence of ſuch an accident are te- 
H . ulcers in the waole length of the part which is poſ- 
„ ſeſſed of the remaining Worm. A daily uſe of aloes, or 
== any other anthelmintic, 15 convenient, during the ex- 
WE «action of the worm, as ſuch means are oblerved to 
3 haſten its expulſion. See BOVINA AFFECTIO. 
BW D7RACUNCULOIDES. BASTARD HERB-DRAGON, 
DRACUNCULUS, from px, a ſerpent. A name 
the herb tarragon, dracontium, and of the GUINEA 
oa. Alſo the ulcer made by the Guinea worm. 
 ;ncuncvLUs AQUATICUs. A ſpecies of arum hor- 
Gee DRACO PRATENSIS and PTARMICA. 
See DRACONTIUM. 
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WE tenſis. 
= _— POLY?PHYLLUS. 
 DRAGACANTHA. 
= DRAGANTUM. 5 
DRAGMA. An HANDFUL. 
DRAGMIS. A PUGIL. | 
WW DRAKENA RADIX. Sec Rap. CONTRAYERVA. 
 DRANG/ZZA. A name of ſeveral antidotes. Fuſchius 
| favs it anſwers to what the moderns call tragæa. 
 DRANK. See BRomus. ZEGYLOPS, 
 DRAPIA. DiLACERATED. 
= DRASTICOS, from Jed, to ad, effect or perform. 
W Di isvic, ae. It is an epithet beſtowed on medicines 
of pref-nt efficacy and potent operation, and is commonly 
W applied to emetics and cathartics of a violent quality. 
| DRESDENS$IS PULVIS. It is an oleoſaccharum, in 
W which is the oil of cinnamon. | | 
= DRIFF., So Helmont calls Butler's ſtone, or ſome 
boch preparation, which is alſo called periapton ſalutis 
Wmarneticum. It is ſaid to cure diſeaſes by a touch of it 
Wwith the lips and tongue. | „ 
& DRIMYLEON, from Jpiuug, eager, ſhrewd, and aewv, 
Wo lic; alſo dumymoros. This was a term of reproach 
beſtowed by Menodotus, the empiric, upon the phyſi- 
Weians of his time, who profeſſed to govern their practice 
y reaſon, | | 
| DRIMYPHAGIA, from pur, acrid, and payw, 10 
pat, The eating of acrid ſubſtances. - 
E DROMA. The name of a plaſter deſcribed by My- 
eplus. | Es 
+ DROPACES. See CERorfssus. | 
| DROPACISMUS. Lin. ee for theſe compoſitions 
E DROPAX. are pitch, oil, bitumen, galba- 
num, and other ſtimulants. See CERoP1sSsUs. 
| DROSATUM, i. e. Roſatum. Wine made of roſes 
Wituſcd, or any other compoſition, where roſes make the 


| See GUM TRAGACAN TH. 


chief ingredient. | by 

= DROSERON. The name of an ointment in Myrepſus. 
} DROSIOBETANON BETON v. | | 
| DROSOMELI. Manna. 

| DRUMYMOROS, from duc, eager or ſhrewd, and 
%% The ſame as DRIMYLEON. 

4 DRUPAS, vel Davea. An epithet for olives, which, 

ien lde, fall from the trees ſpontaneoully. | 

8 DRYINUS, from deus, an oak. The name of a kind 


f ſe . : 
Dave 5 ou live about oak-trees. 


* ö | 
DRYOPETIS. | A ſpecies of green frogs. 


Da COPTERIS, See POLYPODIUM TENERUM MINUS. 
D See DRuea. 

1 El. COLEPH. 
er. 


| DUBELECH. The cavity of an apoſtem, with ma- 


Mifeſt ſolution of ue 
| continuity. | 
DUBLET An ABSCEss. This word is from the 


Arabic, 

DU | | 
pom or Duccta. Barbarous terms for a drop. 
! ply alſo that ſpecies of bathing which we call 


Pumpin : E e 
Waile ef Baths e French la douche. Baccius, in his 


7 Yee _ Le 
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A compoſition of coral and 


Dran's Obſervations, p. 310. 


dee Nitro, ILE SAL, i. e. Nitrum vitriolatum. 


L321 ] 


lib. il. gives rules for this kind of bath- 


DUCTUS, from duco, to lead. A pucrt or cANAt. 


This word is frequently applied to parts of the body 
through which particular fluids are conyeyed. 
Docrus ARTERIOSUS. It is found only in the foetus, 


ſpread with ſticking plaſter, and as the worms appears, it | and very young children: it ariſes from the aorta deſcen- 


dens, immediately below the left ſubclavian artery. In 
adults it is cloſed up, and appears like a ſhort ligament 
adhering by one ay to the aorta, and by the other to the 
pulmonary artery, ſo that in reality it deſerves no other 
name than that of ligamentum arterioſum: 

—— AUR18 PALATINUS. See 'TUBA EUSTACHIANA. 


—— AD NASUM. See MAXILLARIA SUPERIORA 
OSS A: 


Nicki. On ſeparating the eryſtalline and vi- 
treous humours from their adheſions to the ciliary pro- 
ceſſes, part of the black pigment, which is on the cho- 
roides chiefly, is left lying in black radiated lines, which 
are thus named, : 

—— DOTENONIS. See SALIVAL. DUCT. STEN. 

—— THoRaACICUs. It is a thin tranſparent canal, 
which runs up from the receptaculum chyli, along the 
ſpina dorſi, between the vena azygos and aorta, as high 
as the fifth vertebra of the back or higher; from thence 


it paſſes behind the aorta, towards the left fide, and aſ- 


cends behind the left ſubclavian vein, where it termi- 
nates in ſome ſubjects by a kind of veſicula; in others 
by ſeveral branches united together, and opens into the 
back fide of the ſubclavian vein near the outſide of the 
internal jugular. It is furniſhed with many ſemilunar 
valves turned upwards. Its opening into the ſubclavian 
vein in the human body is, in the place of valves, co- 
vered by ſeveral pelliculz, ſo diſpoſed as to permit the 
entrance of the chyle into the vein, and hinder the blood 
from running into the duct. It is ſometimes double, one 
lying on each fide, and ſometimes it is accompanied with 
appendices, called pampiniformes. | | 
VENnosus. In a fœtus, as the vena cava paſſes 
the liver, it gives off the ductus venoſus, which commu- 
nicates with the ſinus of the vena porta, in the adults 
becomes a flat ligament. | | 
— WHARTONI. The inferior ſalival duct is thus 
named from his deſcribing it. 

DU DAIM. See MANDRAGORA. 

DUDASALI., A ſpecies of NAK E-woon. 
DUELLA. 4 weight of eight ſcruples. 
DUENECH. ANTIMONY. 

DUENEZ. Filings of STEEL. | 
DULCACIDUM. Any preparation that is ſweet and 
tart. | | 


DULCAMARA, i. e. Amara duleii. See S0LANUM 


LIGNOSUMu. 


- DULCEDO SATURNI, i. e. Ceruſſa. 
BUM. 

—— VENERIS. See CLITORIS, 
DULCIS RADIX. Liquorics RooT. 
DULECH. A term uſed by Paracelſus and Helmont 
for a ſort of ſpongy ſtone generated in the body. 
DULESH. A ſpecies of alga. | 
DUMUS. A BusH. Bu/hes ſend out branches from 
near their roots hence are diſtinguiſhed from trees, whoſe 
ſtem riſes conſiderably before any branches are ſent out. 
Dumus is a buſh, ſuch as the thorn; and rubus is alſo a 
bujh, but ſuch as the briar. | | 


See PLUM= 


DUOBUS, SAL DE, i. e. Nitrum vitriolatum. See 
NITRUM. . eee eee ee 
DUODENALIS ARTERIA, alſo called inteſtinalis. 


| As ſoon as the gaſtrica dextra hath paſſed behind the ſto- 


mach it ſends out the duodenal artery (which ſometimes 
comes from the trumk of the hepatica); it runs along the 
duodenum, on the ſide next the pancreas, to both which 
it furniſhes branches, and alſo to the neighbouring part 
of the ſtomach. | | by: 
| DuoDENALIS VENA. A branch from the vena portæ 
ventralis, called inteſtinalis; it is diſtributed chiefly in the 
duodenum, but ſends ſome branches to the pancreas. A 
branch of the gaſtrica is alſo thus called. The hzmor- 
rhoidalis interna gives a branch of this name to the duo- 
denum. | | 
DUODENUM, from duodeni, twelve. This inteſtine 
is thus named from a ſuppoſition that its length does not 
exceed the breadth of twelve fingers, and if meaſured 
with the ends of the fingers, it is about the matter, alſo 


called dodecadaciylan ecphy/is. * at the right 
| EOS | 
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in the cure of many chronic complaints. 
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of the ſtomach behind the liver; runs backward, and 
obliquely downward; then turns a ſecond time towards 
the right kidney, to which it is attached by the cellular 
membrane, from thence paſſes between the kidney and 
liver, paſſing acroſs the ſpine about the laſt vertebra of 
the back; it comes out on the left ſide, behind the root 
of the meſentery ; as ſoon as it arrives at the meſentcry, 
it forms the jejunum. It is the wideſt and ſhorteſt of the 
ſmall inteſtines; indeed it is a ſort of ſuccedaneous ſto- 
mach, and is by ſome called ventriculus ſuccenturiatus. Its 
extremity next to the jejunum, is fixed in a courſe almoſt 
perpendicular upwards. It is not entirely covered with 
the peritoneum, nor 1s it furbelowed on the meſentery, 
for thereby it would have dragged the ſtomach down, but 
is attached to the neighbouring parts. Its outer coat is 
furniſhed with more cellular membranes than any of the 
other ſmall inteſtines; the villi in its inſide are thicker 
than in the ſtomach, and its texture is like a fungus, and 
not like hairs, as it is uſually repreſented in figures. As 


—— 


its form is much like that of the ſtomach, ſo is its uſe of 


the ſame nature; it is furniſhed with liquors peculiar to 
itſelf, ſince not only a large number of ſmall glands, dif- 
covered by Brunnerus, which diſcharge a menſtruous 
lymph, are ſituated in it, but alſo becauſe the pancreatic 
Juice mixing with the bile, accompliſhes the farther ela- 
boration and rectification of the chyle; thus the digeſtion 
of the aliment, begun in the ſtomach, is further elaborated 
in the duodenum. For its arteries and veins, ſee DUoDE- 
NALIS ARTERIA & VENA. Its nerves are the middle 
plexus of the ſemilunar ganglion, and ſome filaments of the 
plexus ſtomachus and hepaticus. 'The duodenum 18 con- 
nected with the oeſophagus by the ſame coats, and hence 
they communicate with the coat which ſurrounds the fau- 
ces and the mouth. Like the ſtomach, the duodenum hath a 
connection with almoſt all the body by the nerves. 

Of ſuch importance is the duodenum, that Sylvius aſ- 
ſerts it to be the ſeat of almoſt all the diſorders in the 
phyſician's province; Helmont agrees with him ; and in- 
deed the more this inteſtine is underſtood, the greater 
appearance there ſeems to be of reality in their thoughts. 
In the circulation no morbid matter can be ſaid to be 
produced; in the ſtomach and duodenum a ſtagnation, 
and conſequent degeneracy, may be, and often is pro- 
duced : if the bile ſtagnates in the duodenum, it ſoon ac- 
quires a morbid quality, and occaſions great anxiety, with 
other afflictive ſymptoms. Other juices by too long delay 
there, acquire a morbid aerimony alſo. From this ſource, 
viz. the morbid contents of the duodenum, it is eaſy to 


trace many diſorders. The truth of this is farther con- 


firmed, by the ſucceſs of emetics, and of gentle purgatives. 
When morbid 
matter in_ the duodenum is the ſuſpeCted cauſe of any ill- 
neſs, emetics ſhould not be omitted. The reaſon why 
emetics are inſiſted on, is, becauſe the ſtomach and the 
auodenum have a glandulous coat over their nervous one; 
whereas in the viſor inteſtines, the nervous coat lies more 
immediately expoſed to the action of purging medicines, 
which often paſs the ſtomach and duodenum, without 
much affecting their nervous coat. Or if emetics are 
not ventured on as ſuch, the action of purges may be 
quickened by a ſmall addition of the antimonial wine, or 
of tartarized: antimony. See Monro's Obſervations on 
the Inteſtines in the Edinb. Eſſays, and Fred. Hoſſman 
on:the:auidemont [0nd ö Tres 

DUPLICANA. See "TER TIANA DUPLEX. . 
-. DUPONDIUM. A weight equal to four drams. 
DURA MATER, alſo called culticularis membrana 
mater, craſſa meninx, to diſtinguiſh it from the meninx 
tenuis or pia mater, which two membranes are called 
meninges, or matres, from being the ſuppoſed ſource of 
all the other membrane. n 

The dura mater lies contiguous to the inſide of the 
Kull every where: its ſubſtance is very compact; it is 
white, and gliſtening. like a tendon, and by ſome divided 


into two lamellz, by others into more. The external 


ſurface of this membrane is analogous to the internal ſur- 
face of the perioſteum in all parts of the body; it adheres 
more firmly to the cranium at the ſutures than elſewhere, 
becauſe of the veſſels which run in theſe, and in the pro- 
cefles which are thrown out. The inner ſurface of the 
dura mater is in general a ſmooth membrane, and lies 
looſe upon the pia mater, except at the ſinuſes, where 
they are attached by means of the veins which come — 
1 3 th: 3 I | ; 


[332 ] 


| 


its ſhape being like that ofa ſcythe) begins at the eriſta 


DUR 


form the pia mater, and ſinking into the dura mater 
the ſinuſes. The proceſſes of the dura mater are di 
into the external and the internal. The true extemal z 
thoſe that line the foramina, which, when they ret 5 
are loſt in the pericranium; but when the proceſſes of th 
dura mater are mentioned, without particulariſing then 
the internal ones are to be underſtood. The longityg;y,) 
or the proceſſus falciformis, falcitorm proceſs (ſo called from 


from 
vided 


| li 
runs thence in the direction of the ſagittal ſuture, 6 h 


middle of the os occipitis, dividing the cerebrum into tu 
hemiſpheres z it there forms two tranſverſe proceſſes Which 
lie between the two poſterior lobes of the cerebrum wy 


cerebellum. The glands of the dura mater, ſpoken of by 


ſome old anatomiſts, are not ever met with by the no. 
derns. The ſinuſes of the dura mater are venal, thoyg 
their ſtructure and form differ from veins every ſeciin 
is triangular, and their ſhape like a priſm. The yeing an 
every where pouring their blood into theſe ſinuſes fron 
all parts of the brain, and there are ſeveral cord; goin 
acroſs them, which from their diſcoverer, are called cd 
Williii. The orifices of the veins of the pia mater it 
the ſinuſes, are in a direction contrary to the courſe of the 
blood in the ſinuſes. The principal ſinus runs along the 
proceſſes. The longitudinal ſinus begins ſmall at the cif 
galli, becomes larger as it proceeds, and running on t 
the os occipitis, forms the two tranſverſe ſinuſes, which 
paſling out of the cranium, between the os temporis, rd 
the os occipitis, forms the internal jugular veins. Juſt x 
the angle where the longitudinal ſinus divides into the tw 
tranſverſe, the fourth finus, called torcular Herophili, opens, 
which is formed by the vena magna Galeni. The tir; 
mater appears more red than the tendons, becauſe of the 
arteries which go to the brain, and which play upon it 
ſurface before they penetrate it. The arteries go from fil 
to ſide, but do not open into the finuſes, as ſome har 
aſſerted. Wherever an artery runs upon the dura na 
it is accompanied with one or more veins, which contr- 
bute to make the ſulci on the cranium, as well as the ate 
ries. Its principal uſes are as a covering for the brain; i 
alſo ſerves as an inner perioſteum. The uſe of the pr 
ceſſes is to connect the bones, and the uſe of the finuis 
is to return the blood freely. | 

The dura mater, when expoſed in a living animal 
ſeen to have a pulſation correſponding to that of the att. 
ries, and is owing to the ſyſtole and diaſtole of the arte 
ries of the pia mater. When the dura mater is laid hit, 
it commonly ſloughs like a tendon in ſome caſes i 
oſſified. The brain is ſometimes protruded through the 
bregma in children, and the dura mater ſerves for a bay 
for the rupture. Gooch, in his Med. Obſ. gives an lr 
ſtance of a fractured ſkull; in which caſe, a fluid berg 
perceived under the dura mater, in order to 1ts diſcharge 
this membrane was cut through with the ſciffars from c 
ear to the other, and the patient recovered. _ 5 

The nerves are from the trunk of the fifth pat) ? 
from the common trunk of the eighth pair. The atm 
from the carotids, called, 

Dur x MaATRIs ARTERIZ, and meningeæ. The . 
MATRAL ARTERIES. The external carotid ar!) are 
branch through the ſpinal hole of the os ſphenoidac, 
is the middle artery of the dura mater, and is * 
way of eminence, the artery of the dura mater: 5 n 
vided into many branches, which are diſperſed t "7 
the ſubſtance of the external lamina as high "oy 
where theſe ramifications communicate with their ie 
on the other fide. The impreſſions of this 47 1 
on the inſide of the parietal bones; the anterior a got 
angle of which, inſtead of a {imple impreſſion, ar” 
canal for the paſſage of a trunk of this Te) 0 il, 
account, ſeveral accidents happen in fractures 0 ws : 
The external carotid ſends off another branch _ on 
ſuperior orbitary fiſſure to the dura mates“ ca 1 end 
terior artery. The carotid and the en * 
branches. Winſlow calls the firſt mentioned Jura mad 
teries, ſpheno-ſpinalis. Dr. Hunter ſays, the erh l 
artery proceeds from the inferior maxillary tempo! 
paſſes through a hole in the petrous part of 
bone. | | b. Largus ® 

DURATUS. HarpenED; but Scrib- | 

reſſes by it, macerated. ,  withalfW 
: DURIO. A large tree in the Eaſt Indies, vil 


like a melon. 
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ma 5 AMASSIEN. See ERIs FLos. 5 
I DYNAMIS, from Suapar, to be able. It is the faculty 
} from whence an action proceeds. Galen often 
al ules this word for a compoſition of a medicine, ſometimes 
4 partic vlarly of an approved one. f yy 
E DYOTA; alſo DISTA-. A PELICAN, or circulating 
WE 7-1, with twq ears, reſembling in ſhape a man ſtanding 
= ih his arms bent outward, and his hands on his ſides. 
Y — 3 FSTHAESIA, from Pug, difficulty, and uiodavoyai, 
= . fel or per ceive. A dulneſs of ſenſation, or faulty 


b 55 ALTHES, from dug, difficulty, and abe, to cure, 
—_ of cure. 

23 8 ANAGOGOS. An epithet for tough viſcid mat- 
| ter, which is difficultly expectorated. 5 
== DYSCATAPOTIA. A difficulty of ſwallowing, 
BW which Dr. Mead thinks a more proper term than that 
led in canine madneſs, called HYDROPHOBIA, as it is 
more particularly deſcriptive of the affection under which 
WE tc unhappy patients labour. | 
 DYSCINESIA, from Fug, bad, and wivew, to move. 
WE Dificulty of motion. Alſo faulty or defective organs, 
id termed intemperies. This is the third order of Dr. 

cCullen's claſs locales—defined, Motions impeded or de- 
bdbraved from the fault of the organs. 

WW DYSCRASIA. Drscracy. An ill temperament or 
WE }:bit of the blood and humours, and in the jaundice and 
the like. 

E DYSCRITOS, from dg, difficult, and prog, a crifis. 
We Difficult to be brought to a criſis, or brought to an im- 
perfect criſis. 

A PFS ECE A, from Fug, difficult, and axxo, to hear. 
= D:arntss. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in 
W the claſs locales, and order dyſæſtheſiæ. He points out two 
We ſpecies. 1. Dy/ecea organica, from a fault in the organs 
by which ſound is tranſmitted into the internal ear. 2. 
WE Dy/ccea atonica, in which there is no manifeſt fault in 
W the organs for tranſmitting found into the internal ear. 
& Sce SURDITAS and CERUMEN AURIS. 
= DYSELCES, from us, difficult, and E, an ulcer. 
9 3 for ſuch perſons whoſe ulcers are difficult to 

| Neal, | 

{ DYSEMETI, from vg, difficult, and eurw, to vomit, 
| thoſe who vomit with difficulty. 
DYSENTERIA, from vg, difficulty, or evil, or diſeaſe, 
8 and eg, the inteſtines. A DYSENTERY. It is called 
| darrhza carnoſa and diſſolutus morbus, often the BLOOD Y- 
| FLUX, becauſe blood ſometimes appears in the ſtools; 
but this is not a common ſymptom, nor eſſential to the 
dbieaſe. Dr. Akenſide calls the dyſentery a rheumatiſm 
in the bowels, and ſays, that a dy/entery and rheumatiſm 
| are the ſame. The Latins name this diſorder tormina. 
wg e ang calls this diſorder a rheumatiſm of the 
bell), and lays it is preceded either by a diarrhoea, a 
A cholera 6995 Ag or a een of the belly. ? Dr. Cullen 3 

mes wa contagious fever, in which the patient has fre- 
ent ſtools, accompanied with much griping, and fol- 


benerally ſmall in quantity; the matter voided is chiefly 
3 pong ſometimes mixed with blood. At the ſame 
| , the natural fæces ſeldom appear, and when they 

o, their form is generally compact and hardened. He 


e Places this diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order pro- 
3 | 3 : There is but one ſpecies, which varies its name 
þ my ifferent circumſtances, e. g. dyſenteria caftrenſis 
j 4 " nappening in a camp, when deſcribed by an author 
bi | ow © obſervations were made in a camp. Dyſenteria 
4 3 —_ from being occaſionally accompanied with 
* ur I Dyſenteria carnoſa, when fleſhy or ſebaceous 

Barry diſcharged. * Dyſenteria intermittens, when 


with an intermitting f D 
when ting fever. Dyſenteria alba, 
ria, w — — — —_ blood in them. Dyſenteria milia- 
companeed with miliary eruptions. All others 

ae ſymptomatic. abs pea 


85 this diſeaſe te, but more fre- 
quently of a chronic kind. is acute, but more fre 


cording to different authors, the dy/entery is divided 


DURONEGO. BROAD-LEAVBD LEOPARD's-BANE. 


5 , UM. 1 
Se RO V. See STRAMONIUM. 


DYAHIBALA. A name for the mimoſa non ſpinoſa 


| lowed by a teneſmus. The ſtools, though frequent, are 


into many ſpecies; but with reſpect to the cure, the beſt 
method of conſidering it is as follows: a diarrhcea is con- 
ſtituted a dy/entery by the gripes, ſlimy ſtools; teneſmus, 
&c. it may be attended wit inflammatory, putrid, or 
other ſymptoms, or may be totally free from them; ſimply 
then the diarrhoea, attended with pain, is a dyſentery, and 
all other ſymptoms are accidental; and though requiring 
ſome difference in the method of cure, they do not con- 
ſtitute different dyſenteries. For different ſpecies, conſult 
Dr. Zimmerman. 

When the ſmall inteſtines are the ſeat of the diſeaſe; 
and blood is diſcharged, it is more intimately mixed with 
the ſtools than when the ſeat is in the larger: when the 
lower inteſtines are principally affected, an hiccough is a 
frequent ſymptom. The pain being above or below the 
navel, generally indicates \ ſeat of the diſeaſe ; if below, 
the ſtools ſoon follow the returns of pain; and the ſeat is 
in the greater or lower inteſtines ; if above, and the ſtools 
do not quickly follow the pain, the ſmall inteſtines are 
chiefly affected. When the ſeat is in the rectum, the 
excrements, and the abraſions of the part, are ſeparately 
voided ; but as the malady is higher, the abraſions and 
excrements are more mixed in the diſcharges. 

The plethoric, bilious, and thoſe of irregular life, are 
the moſt ſubject to a dyſentery. 

The primary cauſes are an error in the non-naturals, 
particularly the air and diet. Hippocrates obſerves, that 
ayſenteries rage moſt in thoſe ſummers which ſucceed very 
cold and dry winters, followed with a rainy ſpring ; that 
a rainy winter and a dry ſpring alſo produce them. Bontius 
remarks, that the hotteſt ſeaſon hath the moſt natural 
tendency to produce them; and that about Auguſt or Sep- 
tember, when the cold nights ſucceed the heat of the day, 
this diſtemper rages the moſt: This remark of Bontius's 
is the moſt applicable to what happens in our camps, 
where the ſoldiers are expoſed to damps in their night 
watches, as well as to cold and damp grounds, where 
generally they are ſituated. This obſtructs perſpiration, 
and as the bowels are more or leſs weak, nature ſeeks her 
relief in their diſcharges, and the conſtitution is propor- 
tionably harraſſed. A putrid air particularly offends the 
bowels, and irritates them to inordinate diſcharges, and 
putrid aliment is no leſs miſchievous. Fruit, and fermen- 
tative liquors, too freely uſed, are often productive of 
this diſorder. TE 

The antecedent cauſe is generally, if not always, a 
ſuppreffion of ſome other excretion, and for the moſt part 
this is that of perſpiration. TSF 

The remote caule is conſidered to be a ſpecific conta- 
gion, and the proximate, or at leaſt the chief part of the 
proximate caule, or an attention to which the cure in a 
great meaſure depends, conſiſts in a preternatural con- 
ſtriction of the colon, occaſioning at the ſame time, thoſe 
ſpaſmodic efforts which are felt in ſevere gripings, and 
which efforts, propagated downwards to the rectum, 
occaſion theſe frequent mucous ſtools and teneſmus. See 
Wallis's Sydenh. vol. i. p. 226. | | 

By ſome the immediate cauſe is thought to be a ſtimulus 
applied to the inteſtines. 'The bile and pancreatic juice 
becoming acrid, or too abundant, irritate and excite to 
proportionably frequent «ns Purges adminiſtered 
when the irritability of the bowels is preternaturally in- 
creaſed, or aliments that are acrid, or become fo, may 
alſo ſolicit to this morbid evacuation, and produce the 
painful ſymptoms uſually attendant on it. Sydenham, 
who deſcribes this diſorder well, calls it a fever of a pe- 
culiar kind, and ſays that it is cauſed by the morbid matter 
turning particularly on the inteſtines, and that the meſeraic 
arteries convey it there from the blood. 

The diagnoſtics, according to Sydenham's celebrated 
deſcription, are as follow : the patient is attacked with a 
chillneſs and ſhaking, which is immediately ſucceeded by 
a heat of the whole body; ſoon after this, gripes and 
ſtools follow it is indeed often not preceded by a ſever, 
but the gripes attack firſt, and the ſtools ſoon ſucceed. 
Intolerable gripings, and a painful deſcent, as it were, 
of the bowels accompany every evacuation. The diſ- 
charges are chiefly mucous, except now and then an. 
excrementitious one intervenes without any conſiderable 

ain. The mucous ſtools are generally ſtreaked with 
blood, but ſometimes no appearance thereof is ſeen 
throughout the diſeaſe z nevertheleſs, if the ſtools are 
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frequent, mucous, and accompanied with gripings, the 
diſtemper may as juſtly be entitled a 3. 94 as if blood 
was diſcharged along with them. If the patient is in the 
vigour of life, or hath been treated with cardiacs, a fever 
ariſes, and the tongue is covered with a thick, white 
mucus, and if he hath been much heated, it is black and 
dry; great loſs of ſtrength; a lowneſs of ſpirit, and all 
the ſigns of an ill-conditioned fever are joined with it. 
This diſeaſe it attended with extreme pain and ſickneſs, 
greatly endangering life, if unſkiifully treated; for when 
the ſpirits are much exhauſted, and the vital heat dimi- 


niſhed by frequent ſtools, before the matter can be ex- 


pelled from the blood, a coldneſs of the extremities en- 
fues, and there is danger of death, even within the peri- 
ods of acute diſeaſes. But if the patient eſcapes for this 
time, feveral ſymptoms of a different kind ſucceed. 
Sometimes in the progreſs of the diſeaſe, inſtead of the 
ſanguineous filaments, which are uſually mix} with the 
ſtoois in the begining, a large quantity of pure blood, 
unmixed with mucus, is voided at every ſtool; which, as it 


' manifeſts an erofion of fome of the larger veſſels of the 


inteſtines, it threatens death. Sometimes an incurable 
gangrene ſeizes the inteſtines, which is cauſed by a vio- 
lent inflammation excited by the aMux of hot acrid mat- 
ter to the affected parts. At the decline of the diſ- 
eaſe, aphthæ frequently affect the internal parts of the 
mouth, eſpecially if- the patient hath been kept hot for a 
long time, and the evacuation of the matter hath been 


checked by aſtringents; the fuel of the diſeaſe not having 


been firſt carried off by cathartics : theſe aphthæ generally 
forethow imminent death. If the patient furvives the fore- 
going ſymptoms, and the diſeaſe proves laſting, the in- 


teſtines at length ſeem to be affected ſucceſſively down- 


wards, till it be driven to the rectum, and ends in a teneſ- 
mus; upon which the natural ſtools occaſion great pain 
in the bowels, the fxces in their paſſage through them 
abrading the ſmall guts; whereas the mucous ſtocls only 
offend the rectum during the time that the matter is made 
and diſcharged. Though this diſeaſe is often mortal in 
grown perſons, and eſpecially in the aged, it is nevertheleſs 
very gentle in children, wao have it ſometimes for ſeveral 
months without any inconvenience, provided the cure of 
it be left to nature. Thus far Sydenham. 

To the ſymptoms enumerated by Sydenham, many 
others might be named, which occaſionally attend ; but 
as the principal differences in this diſorder may be included 
in what are called the inflammatory, putrid, and malig- 
nant kinds, it may. ſuffice juſt to deſcribe their general 
appearances. . 

The INFLAMMATORY DYSENTERY approaches with a 
violent fever, and a hard pulſe, which in other dyſenteries is 
generally ſmall (and that only in the progreſs of the ſick- 
neſs), becomes full; an almoſt continual and intolerable 
pain in the belly, which increaſes on the part being 
touched, and ſtill more after vomiting, ſtools very incon- 
ſiderable with reſpect to quantity, a head-ach, red face, 
and ſometimes a diſtended belly. | 

A PUTRID DYSENTERY diſcovers itſelf by abitterneſs in 
the mouth, which appears directly on the firſt attack; a vo- 
mitting of bilious matter, which 1s ſometimes alſo mingled 
with worms, a ſhivering that returns in the courſe of 
the diſorder, the lightneſs of the fever, the paleneſs of 
the countenance, and the variegated colour of the ex- 
crements. 5 ; 

A MALIANANT DYSENTERY is attended in the begin- 
ning, or whenever any other kind degenerates into it, a ſud- 
den weakneſs, great anxiety about the pit of the ſtomach, 
heavineſs in the head, an heavy, oppreſſed, deadly aſpect, 
frequent ſlight convulſions, a weak voice, frequent fainting, 
ſometimes miliary eruptions, petechiæ, aphthæ, ſickneſs, 
and a very weak pulſe. LEY 

The dyſentery ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a diarrhoea, 
a cholera morbus, a flux from the piles, an abſceſs of the 
inteſtines, and other diſcharges therefrom. 


The gripes, ſo troubleſome, and a pathognomonic ſymp- | 


tom, are owing to the irritation in the part affected; this 
irritation continuing, the mucus and lymph is diſcharged, 
and by being mixed with air, gives chat ſlimy frothy ap- 
pearance to the ſtools, and, in time, the mucus being too 
much abraded, a teneſmus is produced. The blood in 
the ſtools happens from the rupture or enlargement of 
the mouths of ſome ſmall veſſels, and is leſs mixed with 
excremstit, according as the diſcharge of it is lower in 


the inteſtines z and more intimately mixed thereyiq, 

the affected veſſels lie in or nearer to the ſmall inteſii 

The aphthæ are produced by an abſorption of morbid . 

ter from the bowels. The ſuety-like matter, and Fra 
in the ſtools, are thus occaſioned : the mucy, % 
being diſcharged, the villous coat becomes abraded. , 
ſo paſſes off in thoſe appearances; or it may be gyj, Fs 
epithelium which is continued on the inner ſurface ; Fo 
inteſtines, which, when ſeparated, becomes thick a; _ 
raiſed on the ſkin by a bliſter, and ſo ejected, b. 

Sydenham ſays, that a dyſentery when ill treated is; 
to affect the patient more or lets for ſome years after 

In general the prognoſtics are taken from the intenleneſ 
of the ſymptoms, the colour and ſmell of the ſtoch x 
ſtrength of the patient, and the length of the Liforter 
continuance. It is never without danger, and tener 
be flightiy regarded, for nature alone contributes ;« 
little to its cure. There is always danger of a mortife.. 
tion of the bowels until the diſeaſe gives way. When 
the excrements are of various colours, and of an ill ſen, 
there are ulcers in the inteſtines, and then the danger z 
increaſed. If blood appears on the firſt day, or any thin 
that cauſes irritation, the danger is great. Whey tie 
fever is urgent, when the cauſe is contagious, the patizy 
already reduced by previous ſickneſs, or attended at pre- 
ſent with any other diſorder, the danger is proportion, 
enhanced. An hiccough, delirium, the pain and tri 
ceaſing at once, the excrements pailing involuntarilv, (9, 
vulſions, coldneſs of the extremities, ſigns of ulcer: 
in the inteſtincs, vomiting with hiccough, are among th 
mortal ſymptoms. : 

Scarce any diſeaſe requires more care and {ill in order 
to a rational cure than this, and as danger is almoſt! 
conſtant attendant, every caution for prevention will he 
as necdful as preſcriptions for the cure; thoſe then who 
are in warm climes ſhould carefully avoid the coldnels d 
the evenings, and the chilling dews which ſuccced the 
ſultry days; thoſe who are confined in jails, in camps 
&c. ſhould avoid the vapours from putrid fæces; aud 
any diforder of this, or of any putrid kind is prevalent 
the bark may be taken at proper intervals. If there is 
ſuſpicion of the diſeaſe approaching, an emetic ſhou!d he 
given immediately, a warm ſudoriſic ſhould ſucceed, aid, 
in the morning, a doſe of rhubarb may be given to pro 
mote a gentle motion downward. 

When the diſorder is manifeſt, an irritation is the i. 
mediate cauſe, the direct indications are, to correct at 
evecuate the offending matter, and to allay the irritation 
excited by it. As to accidental ſymptoms, and thoſe pecu- 
liarities that diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe into different ſpecic3 
an attendance to their general nature muſt lead tothe pu- 
ticular treatment required on their account. 

Peculiar atttention is required reſpecting the non nat. 
rals; the air ſhould be kept as pure as poſſible, and mod 
rately warm; cleanlincſs is abſolutely necellary, whence 
the excrements ſhould be immediately removed, tl let, 
and every thing about the patient, frequently Ch:nze | 
The diet may be of rice, ſalop, panada, the broth ci 
meat acidulated with lemon or orange juice, jelly of . 
mal ſubſtances with cinnamon. Dr. Rutherford ett 
the following; boil a few hands-full of wheat-lJour, ted 
up in a tight rag, until it is as hard as ſtarch, which t 
will be in fix or eight hours: of this, two or three tw 
ſpoons-full, when grated, may be boiled in milk 7 
water, enough to make it into a pap: this may w_ 
agreeable to the palate with ſugar, &c. and uſed boy n 
the general food, and for the ſubſtance of clyſters, Vd. 
in this diſorder are frequently required. For drink, on 
and water, butter-milk, the white decoction, or go 
ſtill preferable, a decoction of mallows in milk and vi 
may be freely uſed. 3 

Agreeable to the indications above mentioned, a 5 
uſual with Sydenham, and ſome other judicious pe” 
tioners, whole ſucceſs juſtified their court} yet 
tle emetic, and copious draughts of ſome than 00 
cleanſe the ſtomach; and clyiters of the ſame * he kl 
frequently injected, that the irritating cauſe . * 
ſened, if not wholly carried away from the lea 
diſorder. | | | 'requited 

Sydenham ordered bleeding if the ſymp. drant, 
it; then directed a large quantity of whe) * 
and that cold; and clyſters of the ſame, 
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be repeated until the gripes were abated ; theſe 
niſtered warm. After this, the patient was 
and a ſweat promoted. When the patient 
ES reatly exhauſted, endeavours were uſed to check the 
_ >. n. Dr. Robinſon (ſee his Theory of Phyſic and 
_ es) begins with an emetic of ipecac. after its ope- 
3 Diſca he . a cordial draught, with about five drops of 
TR 1 5 and repeats the ſame every four hours, 
1 the = 3 evacuation downwards; and now and then 
or 3 a clyſter of red wine and diaſcordium. Both 
3 = a EL ficians proceed with reſpect to a dyſentery with 
. as views as in a cholera morbus, which ſeems only 
ger in its ſeat from this diſorder. It may here ” 
added, that diluting drinks taken plentifully are often fo 
beneficial in the beginning, as to render any other medi- 
WT... unneceſſary : they may be drank cold or warm as 
=: agreeable to the patient. As to other remedies, 
=... uſe is indicated by the nature of attending ſymp- 
toms, only being required, as circumſtances not efſential 
o the diſeaſe occur. The principal are as follow. _ 
WE B££01xG. In the inflammatory kind this operation is 
cceſſary; but when there is no manifeſt inflammation, 
or obvious tendency thereto, it cannot be with propriety 
Voopoſed. When the loſs of blood 1s proper, the pulſe 
ill be found full, ſtrong, and hard. ü : 
Vink. When the heat of thirſt is great, if the patient 


7 
- 
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_ aw 
+ ut in bed, 


ot a choleric or bilious habit, ſmall doſes of nitre will 
ee uſeful; when the fever is conſiderable, and the ſymp- 
ens of inflammation attend, antiphlogiſtics are needful 
emcdies, and the nitre may be given with two or three 
iss of ipecac. and ther. Androm. one ſcruple, made 
oa a bolus, with the balſ. Locatel. 

ol. x1cin. Dr. Akenſide reſolves the whole virtue of 
Wk jpecac. in this diſeaſe to its relaxing the coats of the 
Winteſtines, and in mitigating the gripes ; theſe effects are 
Was powerfully produced, if not more fo, by this oil. In 
ee beginning of this diſorder, whether it be of the in- 
matory or bilious kind, it excels all other purges. 
= PurcaTIvEs. In every kind of dyſentery, purging medi- 
ies ſhould only be ſuch as evacuate the contents of the 
wels; and the ol. ricin. may be ſuited by proper addi- 
as to every ſpecies z en with a ſmall portion of 
Wntimonium tartariſatum is in general proper, except in the 
ious or putrid kind, in which cryſtall. tart. tamarinds, 
d ſuch like, are to be preferred; though towards the 


. of the cure, rhubarb may be allowed, with advantage. 
l BE DVEATING. In all the ſpecies of this diſorder, this eva- 
1 ation is deficient and difficultly promoted; but when 
„ eie, conduces greatly to the cure. In the malignant 
5 Ws of d5/entery, preſpiration muſt be promoted by means 
. mot effeCtual, in conjunction with cordials. The 
| WW: palizes being well cleared, ſmall doſes of antim. 
ts wich the pulv. ipecac. ſhould be repeated ſo as not 
⸗ | excite the ſenſible ditcharges, and may be aſſiſted in 
nee We operation by the pores, with ſuch other means as 
en eunſtances of the patient may require. Opiates 
ed cnerally the beſt auxiliaries in this caſe, and a vapour- 
en „or wrapping the legs, and thighs in flannels wrung 
. arm water, greatly expedite this intention. 
X 


wu. Dr. Akenſide aſſerts the propriety of 
ey in every form, ſtate, and degree of this diſ- 
has che more its uſe is experienced, the more 
uc eſtabliſhed. Its virtues are owing to its re- 
= and icdative quality and determining the fluids to 
| pay one or two grains ſhould be repeated every 
„urs, more or leſs, according as the ſymp- 
une it, or as the ſtomach will retain it. 
obe in ſome inſtances, have been uſeful; but 
abs 223 except where all other means fail, 
Pm oy ou efhcacious in former inſtances. 
"Won {ON hey are uteful when, after numerous 
| foung 10 = Lr fails. Among theſe, alum is 
Ferbed. I E ul as it is in hemorrhages, and 1s rarely 
Wu: the 1 bobs ſimaroub. removes this complaint 
s may be bon PIRIE of aſtringents. 'Two 
and tuo Sun m a pint and quarter of water to a 
Þ or four un ces of the {trained liquor may be taken 
Ful, and in f es a day. The lign. Campech. is alſo 
diene cM reſpeCts to be preferred to moſt other 
| es of its Claſs 4 for ] . . 
hay be ſafely uſeg, 7 aſtringents are required, 
or not. Pre » Whether fever or inflammation at- 
m a ſeruple to a dram of the extract 
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hath been given at a doſe, and frequently repeated. In 


approved of ; 3 

R Extract. lign. Campech. 3 ii. f. pil. xx. cujus cap. 
iii. vel iv. quarta vel ſexta quaque hora cum } ii. decoct. 
ſimaroubæ. Theſe medicines ought to be given with 
caution; and ſcarce ever exhibited till the cloſe of the 
complaint; not however till the inteſtines have been 
ſufficiently evacuated, and the morbid matter removed 
by emetics, aperients, or nauſeatives, for given early in 
the diſeaſe they are productive of great miſchiefs. 

The teneſmus, when troubleſome, may be relieved by 
clyſters of ſtarch. | | 
CorT. ELUTHERLE. In ſome inſtances where the ipecac. 
failed, or diſagreed, this medicine hath been attended 


* 


inteſtines after the abatement of the diſorder, this bark 
is generally to be preferred to the Peruvian. 

The VIT RUM AN TIMHoN. CERAT. given from pr. ii. 
ad x. and a gentle opiate after it, is generally eſteemed as a 
ſpecific. It may be repeated two or three times a day, or 
oftener if required, and the ſtomach retains it. 

The Rap. CoLUMBOE is particularly uſeful in the bilious 
and putrid dy/entery, and may be uſed as in the diarrhœa, 
which ſee. RS 

The Nux Vomica. Dr. Hagſtroom, a Swediſh phyſi- 
cian, recollecting the ſuppoſition of ſome celebrated pro- 
feſſors, that the epidemic dy/entery is an hæmorrhage of 
the inteſtines brought on by animalculæ, he was led to 


1magine that nux vomica, which is known to be fatal to 


large animals, might alſo prove equally deſtructive to theſe 
animalculæ. The auſtere taſte of this ſubſtance con- 
firmed him in his ideas on this ſubject, and knowing that 
it might be taken in ſmall doſes without danger, he ven- 
tured to try its effects. He began by cleanſing the bowels 
with rhubarb and cream of tartar, after which he pre- 
ſcribed a ſcruple of nux vomica, in powder, to be taken 
once a day. The good effects of this remedy exceeded 
his expectations. The ſucceſs which followed the uſe of 
this medicine was equal, whether uſed in thoſe dyſenteries 
which followed putrid fevers, or thoſe in which no fuch 
fever had preceded. In many inſtances a cure was ef- 
fected in three or four days. This medicine ſeemed to 
have a better effect when taken in warm water or beer 
than when ſwallowed in either of theſe liquors cold. Sce 
the Lond. Med. Journ. vol. iii. p. 189. TE 
Thoſe with whom a dy/entery is fatal, are carried off 
by the mortification in their "Fant to which regard 
ſhould always be had throughout the cure. 
See Sydenham on the Dyſentery, with notes by Dr. 
Wallis: Alex. Trallian. Among the ancients, beſides ' 
Alex. Trallian, Aretæus, Cœlius Aurelianus, and Celſus 
may be conſulted; but among the lateſt authors, and 
where improvements on predeceſſors may be expected, 
ſee Baker on the Dyſentery, Akenſide's Comment; Zim- 
merman's Treatiſe; and Dr. Wilſon on the D 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. p. 101. edit. 4. Moſeley 
on the Dyſentery of the Weſt Indies: alſo the Lond. Med. 
Journ. vol. ii. p. 86. vol. vii. p. 337. | 
DYSENTERIA CATHARTICIS, b e. Diarrhoza mucoſa, 
DYSENTERIA PARISIACA, See DIARRHOEA. 
There are many ſympathetic dy/enterzes. 
| DYSEPULOTOS, from Sus, difficulty, and en, a ci- 


thet for an ulcer which is difficult to heal. Dyſepuloti- 
cus is the ſame. 


Utes. 
F DYSHELCES, from Fv;, male, and nax@-, ulcers. One 
who hath ulcers difficult of cure. ThE 
DYSIATOS, from Jug, difficulty, and aiouay, to Heal 
or cure. Difficult of cure. 

DYSLOCHIA. Suppreſſion of the lochia. 
DYSMENORRH GEA. Difficult or painful menſtru- 
ation. See AMENORRHOEA, and MENSES DEFICIENTES. 
DYSODES, from Hug, bad, and of, to ſmell. An ill 
ſmell, FoETID, Fcœſius ſays, that in Hippocrates we are 
to underſtand by this word, a fet:d diſorder of the ſmall 
inteſtines. It is alſo the name of a malagma for the pleu- 
riſy, and of an acopon, which Galen and Paulus de- 


nus of diſorder which they name dyſodia, and define it 


| 
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general the following method of adminiſtering it is to be 


with the deſired ſucceſs; and to reſtore the tone of the 


catrix, q ug, difficulty, and enz>%, to cicatrixe. An epi- 


DYSH ZMORRHOIS. Suppreſſion of the bleeding 


ſcribes. Sauvages, and ſome other noſologiſts, form a ge- 
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to be ſtinking exhalations from the whole body, or from | 
ftinking feet, &C. 


(dyſodes pulmonica) to which perſons with a narrow cheſt | 


and ſcrobutic habit are peculiarly incident. He obſerves, Sauvages no leſs than twenty - two, but moſt » 
that it ſeems to originate from a want of power to make ſymptomatic; and few, if any of them, admit of m 
a full expiration, by which too much perſpirable matter | than to moderate their violence; in order to which K 
is retained, and corrupted by ſtagnation in the veſicles | adviſable to moderate the plethora in the lungs, y 
of the lungs. In ſuch caſes he hath found the moſt ſa- | all hurry of reſpiration. 


lutary effects from the uſe of myrrh and fixed air, inter- 


| nally adminiſtered. Theſe antiſeptic ſubſtances are pro- in this caſe, eſpecially if given in ſmall doſes, 
bably earried to the lungs, and diſcharged together with | moniacum, and afla fœtida, may be uſed. By; 
the offenſive vapour, which they correct, at the ſame often beneficial. Iſſues may be formed in the th 
time that they invigorate the ſmalleſt ramifications of the | ſome caſes theſe have their uſe, but in too many inſtance 
bronchiæ. 5 aſſiſtance fails. . 


DYSOPIA. DirricvrT s1G6HT. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order dyſæſ- 
theſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes five ſpecies. 1. Dyſopia tene- 
brarum, when a great light is required for diſtinct viſion. 
2. Dyſopia luminis, when ſight is moſt diſtinct in an ob- 


ſcure light. 3. Dyſopia diſſitorum, when objects mult | Forth young. Difficulty in labour or child-birth. 


be very near to be ſeen. 4. e proximorum, when 

objects cannot be ſeen diſtinctly if very near. 5. Dyſopia 

lateralis, when objects are beſt diſcerned by a fide view. 
DYSOREXIA, from ꝙue, bad, and opetis, appetite. A 


appetite is exceſſive, or requires unuſual food, &c. it is 
ſynonymous with hyper @/the/'s. 

DYSPEPSIA, from Sus, difficult, or bad, and ve, 
toconcod?. DIFFICULTY of DIGESTION, or rather depraved 
one; as when what is digeſted becomes acid, or poſſeſſed 
of other morbid qualities. The gu/trodynta is an inſtance. 
Dr. Culten places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 
roſes and order adynamiæ. See APEPSIA, 

DYSPHAGTA. Impeded deglutition. The ſame as 
aglutitio. See DEGLUTITIO. | 1 

DYSPERMATISMUS ; alſo Ageneſia. Such an im- 
pediment to the ſemen virilis, in coition, as renders it 
inſufficient for generation. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order epiſcheſes. He 
obſerves eight ſpecies. I. Dyſpermatiſmus urethralis, when 
the fault is in the urethra. 2. Dyſpermatiſmus nodoſus, 
when a tumor is formed in the corpus cavernoſus penis. 
3. Dyſpermatiſmus præputialis, when the impediment is 
from a ſtraightneſs of the orifice of the prepuce. 4. Dy/- 
permatiſmus mucoſus, when the urethra is obſtructed by 
a too viſcid mucus. 5. Dyſpermatiſmus hypertoricus, 
when there is an exceſs of erection of the penis. 6. Dy/- 
permatiſmus epilepticus, from epileptic fits coming on dur- 
ing coition. 7. Dyſpermatiſmus ephractodes, from a want 
of vigour in the genitals. 8. Dyſper matiſmus refluus, 
when the ſemen is thrown backward into the urinary 
bladder. See STERILITAS. 

DYSPHONIA, from dg, difficulty, and guve, the voice. 
A difficulty of ſpeech. | | | 

DYSPNCEA; alſo Dyſpnoon. DIFFICULT BREATH-= 
ING, from Jus, difficulty, and ævno, to breathe. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and or- 
der ſpaſmi; and defines it to be, a conſtant difficulty of 
breathing, without a ſenſe of ſtraightneſs in the breaſt, 
but rather that of fullneſs and obſtruction there. A 
cough is frequently through the whole courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe. He diſtinguiſhes eight ſpecies. 1. Dyſpnwa ca- 
tarrhalis, when with a cough there is copious diſcharges 
of viſcid mucus. 2. Dyſpnea ſicca, when there is a 
cough without any conſiderable diſcharge. 3. Dyſpnæa 
aerea, when the cough is much eaſed with ſome changes 
of the weather. 4..Dy/pnea terrea, when earthy or cal- 
culous matters are ſpit up. 5. Dyſpnæa aquoſa, when 
there is a ſcarcity of urine and cedematous feet, without 
any ſymptoms of a dropſy in the cheſt. 6. Dyſpnœa pin- 
guedinoſa, from corpulency. 7. Dyſpnea thoracica, from 
a ſtraightneſs, or ill formation of the cheſt. 8. Dy/pn&a 
extrinſeca, from manifeſt external cauſes. It is ſpoken 
of by many as a ſpecies of aſthma, but much difficult 
attends ſuch a view of it, and as much in affording relief. 


If reſpiration be only thick and quick, without the other 


ſymptoms, it is called dy/pnea. 
It is a ſpaſm affecting the vital functions. SAUVAGES 


defines it a diſeaſe whoſe principal ſymptom is a ſhortneſs | 


of breathing, with chronic indiſpoſition, not intermitting, 
and without figns of hydrothorax or empyema. 


/= | when there are the ſigns of a ſtone in the bladder. 6, bs 


The moft uſual cauſes of dyſpnæa are, phlegm loge 

x particular part, e. g. Hinting ſweat, ſtinting breath, in the bronchia, or the too ſtrong conſtriction . 
| | bronchia themſelves which prevents the eaſy in wh 

Dr. Percival takes notice of a kind of $STINKING BREATH, | the air into the lungs. Sets of 


Jepameva, to heal. Difficult to heal. 


An irregular diſpoſition of the hairs in the eyelids, 
A DIFFICULTY OF VOIDING THE URINE, It 
3 ; 18 Called 
BAD APPETITE. Alſo a WRONG APPETITE, as when the | /{i{/ic:d:um, ardor urine, obſtruction, heat, and difficulty 
voiding urine, and /trangury. | 


partial ſupreſſion is called dy/uria, and may be with 
without heat. When there are frequent painful, or u. 


| 


Noſologiſts enumerate many ſpecies of this diſeaſe. 


t then ae 


and avoid 


Sometimes nauſeating emetics are good expeQorany 


Gum am- 
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DYSPNOON. See DySPNOEA. 
DYSRACHITIS. The name of a plaſter in Galen 
DYSTHERAPEUTOS, from ds, dd, ad 


DYSTOCHIA, from Hs, difficult, and nere, to bring 


DYSTCECHIASIS, from Hug, bad, and Fox ®, why, 


DYSURIA. Drsvuxy, from dug, painful, and vpe, 


Urins. 


A total ſuppreſſion is called IscHURILA, which ſee, | 


ealy urgings to diſcharge the urine, and it paſſes of ol 
by drops, or in very ſmall quantities, it is called 2 fr 
gury. When a ſenſe of pain or heat attends the i; 
charge of urine, it then paſſes with difficulty, and is di 
tinguiſhed by the name of heat of urine. : 
The dyſuria is acute and chronic. Dr. Cullen plu 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order ei. 
cheſes. He diſtinguiſhes fix ſpecies. I. Dy/uria adi, 
when the urine ſcalds in paſling off, and there is not ay 
evident diſorder in the bladder. 2. Dy/uria ſpaſm 
when a ſpaſm affects the parts which communicate ni 
the bladder. 3. Dyſuria compreſſionis, from ſometting 
preſſing the bladder. 4. Dyſuria phlogiſtica, when tt 
parts about the bladder are inflamed. 5. Dj/urio iii 


furia mucoſa, alſo called glus; veſice morbus rarus, wits 
there is a copious excretion of mucus. 
The cauſes are various: as caruncles in the urethra; 1 
ſtone in the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra; g 
or inflammation in the neck of the bladder or u. 
acrimony in the urine, abrading the mucus from the ba- 
der, or the urethra ; the venereal diſeaſe and the c 
often produce this diſorder an ulcer in theſe put, ai 
a defect in the diſcharge of mucus for lubricating de 
urinary paſſages. The chronic dy/ury hath gener: f 
its cauſe a rheumatic, arthritic, ſcorbutic, or othe! mot 
humour fixing itſelf in the villous coat of the biz 
near its neck, and in the urethra. 
The diagnoſtic ſigns of a dy/ury ſometimes ſo micht 
ſemble thoſe of a ſtone in the bladder, that fone 
culty attends the diſtinguiſhing of them, eſpecially w 
the dyſury is of the chronic kind. However, in ou” 
the difficulty of diſcharging urine is unattended wich jo 
or heat, except during the endeayours to void ib x 
actual paſſing off, and for a ſhort time, the pain pete 
ed afterwards is in the glans, a circumſtance not u 
ticularly attendant in the ſtone; in the chrono 
bloody urine is more*frequently cauſed by exercit | 
is voided in large quantities after vigorous motions, 
happens in the ſtone. aut 
Heat of urine is not from an increaſe of e 
heat thereof, but from its coming in contract with 1 
coat of the bladder, or of the urethra; its acrimor 
the mucus from theſe parts, or their mucus!ꝰ W the 
ſupplied, whence the acrimony of the urine r 
too much, and excites the ſenſe of heat and pa 
if the heat of urine proceeds from acrimon! ” . ; 
it will be known by the high colour and thinne 
urine, or elſe a mixture of unuſual matte!- 1:0 inguilt 
The different kinds of dy/#ries ſhould be d ff 
from each other; and they from the ſtone n 2 
or urethra, from the iſchuria, and from the pile Je 


* 
_ 
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| 
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a. 2 is not a dangerous diſorder, but it is both 
Ba | we 2 R and difficult to cure, particularly in the aged. 
3 10 _ er it happens, if it continues long, it ulcerates the 
3 2 | 

Es, d its neck. FE 
5 3 to the cure, the particular cauſe muſt be diſ- 


* 7 the application of bliſters cauſe a ſtrangury, 


W 7 reſſed. 0 0 293 ® „ » * f 
wen an acrimony in the juices are the cauſe, if it is 


enereal, give anti- venereals; if ſcorbutic, give antiſcor- 
cs, &c. If the pulſe admit of it, bleed; give lenient 
. axatives, ſuch as caſſia, tamarinds, the ol. ricini, 
hts of oil and manna. It is uſual to give nitre, 
or a ſolution of true gum arabic is by far more uſeful ; 
n ounce of it ſhould be taken in a day. Camphor, and 
all doſes of laudanum, are often of great ſervice. Spt. 
ar cheris nitroſi, may be taken in each draught of common 
WE rink, or the following draught and clyſter may occaſio- 
WE nally be adminiſtered. 
z ii, aq. font. 3 i. 18. m. X-DI 3 
N Ball. Peruv. 3 i. fs. in vitel. ovi ſolut. tinct. opii 3 1. 
WE « z ii. ol. oliv. 3 ii. decoct. per enemate 3 viii. m. f. enem. 
A ſemicupium is often of uſe. f : 
W The patient ſhould drink plentifully of a ſolution of 
dum arabic, or ſalop, of whey, or of a decoction of marſh- 
WE mallow root. | 
WE When the pain is violent, let the ang 0 of gum ara- 
WE bic, or ſome oily matter, be injected into the urethra be- 
WE fore diſcharging the urine. 
is, there are caruncles in the urethra, bougies ſhould be 
WE carefully introduced therein, and repeated as required. 
in the chronic Dy/ury, after other means fail, a ſaliva- 
WE tion excited by the uſe of mercury hath ſucceeded; and 
mn iſſue in the inſide of one thigh, a little above the knee, 
WE prevents the return, or at leaſt renders relapſes very eaſy. 
WE When the patient is too weakly to admit of ſalivation, a 
WE doſe of the uva urſi may be taken every morning, and 
WES after it half a pint of lime-water, mixed with a ſtrong de- 
WE coCtion of the great water-dock root. 
Dr. Percival obſerves, that there is a ſpecies of chronic 
& dy/ury, to which perſons of an arthritic or ſcorbutic habit, 


4] DYS 

incident. It is often miſtaken for the ſtone, and aggra- 
vated N the uſe of lithontriptics. He adds, that it hath 
many 1ymptoms in common with that diſorder, ſuch as 
frequent and urgent calls to make water; pain at each ex- 
tremity of the urethra; a mucous diſcharge, teneſmus, 


and ſometimes a ſuppreſſion of urine. But the patients 
who labour under it feel no uneaſy weight in the peri- 


WE. che bliſtered part with warm wilk and water when] næum, and always void their water with much leſs diffi= 


culty in an erect than in an horizontal poſture. The 
complaint, alſo, may be further diſtinguiſhed from the 

one by having ſhorter intervals of eaſe z by more fre- 
quently injuring the retentive power of the bladder, and 
by occaſioning no ſudden i tion to the ſtream of 
urine in the abſence of pain. It ſeems to ariſe from 
an acrid defluxion on the coat of the bladder, which is 
thereby rendered ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, that the ſtimulus 
of the urine becomes almoſt intolerable, and very frequent 
efforts are excited to expel it; theſe efforts, however, 
ſhould be reſtrained as much as poſlible, becauſe they tend 
to increaſe the pain and irritation of the bladder, and to 


K Tinct. opii gr. xx. ſpt. eth. nit. gr. xxx. ol. amygd. prevent the complete diſcharge of its contents; for chat 


organ cannot effectually contract itſelf without a due de- 


r. Percival tried, he ſays that mercury was the moſt 
ſucceſsful; it ſeldom failed to afford relief, and generally 
produced a cure, if adminiſtered with perſeverance and 
in ſufficient quantity. According to the urgency of the 
caſe, one, two, or three ſcruples of the ungt. hydrargyri 
fort. ſhould be rubbed into the thighs every night, till a 
flight ptyahſm enſues: the ſymptoms for the moſt part 
abate before the the ſpitting comes on, and after it has 
continued a while, they diſappear entirely. Sometimes, in 
lighter caſes, the doctor gives half a grain of calomel, 
with two grains of James's fever powder, twice e.ery day z 
and this ſmall doſe of mercury, if duly continued, may 
ſuffice to effect a cure, without producing any ſalivation, 
or even ſoreneſs of the mouth. See Lond. Med. Journ. 
vol. iv. p. 69. . 

Violent heat in the urinary paſſages of women have 
been cured by the uſe of the * 
See the authors under the article IscHURIA, Biſs's Eſ- 


nnd who have paſſed the meridian of life, are peculiarly 


Remarks, vol. ii. 


gree of previous diſtenſion. Of all the remedies which 


ſays, Lobb on painful Diſtempers, Gooch's Caſes and 
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_ enthuſiaſm which is affected by many heathen prieſts, 


ner parts, whence a ſcirrhous liver and obi ructed meſen- 


and then repeated; then bitters, bark, and chalybeates, 


negar will relieve, or recover therefrom, ſooner than any 


E B R 


E= DE LUCE. See Sys. AMMONIE svecr- 


NATUS, under ALCALI. | 
EBEL. The ſeed of ſage, or of juniper. 

EBENUS. EBony. | 

EBENUS JETHIOPICA, called alſo palma haira layri, 
palma Americana ſpinoſa, palma Braſilienſis ſexea airi. 
MAcow EBONY-TREE. 

It grows in America; the wood is black and very 8 
ſinking in water. It is chiefly uſed by mechanics. In 
medicine it is hardly known. 

Eztnvus, or Lignum Indicum. EBony. Dale thinks 
this is the true Indian ebony of the ancients. 

VIRIDIS. BLACK WOOD, or EBONY. It is 
brought from the iſland of St. Helena. Ray thinks it is 
the true Indian ebony, | 

Camellus enumerates ſeven ſpecies, but they are none 
of them uſed medicinally; - | | 

EBISCUS. MaR$H-MALLOW. See ALTHEA. 

EBRIECATUM. By this term Paracelſus expreſſes 
the partial loſs of reaſon, as it happens in drunkenneſs 
and by the addition of the word COELESTE, that kind of 


SC. | . 
EBRIE TAS. DRUNK ENNESss. Spirituous liquors ren- 


der the fibres rigid, and increaſe our natural vigour, but 
this effect is fleeting. If they are often repeated, or other- 


ways too freely uſed, their exceſs of action enervates the 
conſtitution, the appetite fails, and digeſtion is too feebly 
carried on; conſequently due ſupplies not being carried 
to the blood, the ſpirits fail, and a general feebleneſs en- 
ſues. Add to this, that ſpirituous liquors create a morbid 
acrimony in the blood, and gradually coagulate its thin- 
teric glands. 5 : 

When from a frequent or exceſſive. uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors the ſtomach loſes its ſenſibility, the ſaline and ſa- 
ponaceous medicines ſhould be uſed, and after them the 
waters at Bath may finiſh the cure. When this exceſs 

roduces relaxation in the ſtomach, pituitous, and often 
binous humours, too much abound in this organ; here 
emetics ſhould be uſed; rhubarb and aloetic purges now 


joined with moderate exerciſe, bid faireſt for reſtoring 
ſtrength. | | 

When the over-night's potation is too liberal, a quantity 
of cold water ſhould be placed at the bed-ſide, and as reſt- 
lefſmeſs comes with heat, a dryneſs of the tongue, &c. 
this water ſhould be drank as freely as the thirſt requires 
it; thus, by degrees, a perſpiration is produced, and the 
moſt effectual relief obtained. : 

Fermented vegetable ſpirits are alone the cauſe of drunk- 
enneſs, and vinegar is an antidote z whence, in caſe of 
what is called being dead drunk, a draught of ſtrong vi- 


any other means; but in ſuch a caſe, let the perſon be 
ſeated in a chair, and not with his head low. Afﬀter he is 
a little rouſed, give warm water with vinegar, acidum 
vitriolum dilutum, or ſps. ætheris nitroh, to drink. 
Frequently apply a ſponge dipped in vinegar to the mouth 
and noſe; an emetic that operates with ſpeed will alſo 
have its uſefulneſs; a clyſter, and after it a purging 
draught may be adminiſtered, and then attempt to pro- 


| but ſomewhat more efficacious. It is a powerful hydr. 
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- EBESMECH. A name in Langius for oy 
| EBSHAMENSIS SAL. See Gary, Aas ann 
EBULUS, alſo called . e ee © hun 
ſambucus herbacea, wALL-woRT, DPAxz-wokr 1 
DWARF ELDER. It is the ſambucus ebulus, Linn. 
It is an herbaceous plant, dying to the ground in yin 
ter with longer leaves than thoſe of the e/der-tree, wy 
nine leaves on one rib. It grows wild in many part 
England, flowers in July, and produces ripe black beni 
in the beginning of September. 
Its virtues are the ſame as thoſe of the common els, 


gogue, and in ſmaller doſes a powerful reſolyent and. 
os ruent, See Cullen's Mat. Med. Wallis's Speer 
am. | | 

EBUR. Ivory. See SPoDIUM ARagun, 

EBUR FOSSILE. See UNICORNU. 

ECBOLION, from ex&anau, to caſt out. A medicine 
which cauſes abortion. Called alſo diecbollan, lente 
ecbolica and diecbolica. 

ECBRASMATA, from exCeaoow, to caſt out, or from 
Beagu, to be very hot. Fiery oultules on the ſurface of te 
body, alſo called ecchymata. 
ECBRASMUS. See FERMENTAT10. 
ECBYRSOMATA, from guęga, a fin. Protue 
rances of the bones at the joints, which appear throu! 
the ſkin. | | 

ECCATHARTICA, from xa, to purge. Accor 
ing to Gorræus, eccathartics are remedies which, applied 
to the ſkin, open the pores ; but in general they areunder- 
ſtood to be deobſtruents : ſometimes expectorants are thus 
called, and ſo are purgatives alſo. 

ECCH YLOMA, from xv, a juice. An EXTRACT. 

ECCHYMATA. The ſame as ECBRASMATA. 

ECCHYMOMA ARTERIOSUM. The ſpurious 
aneuriſm. | | 

EcCHYMOMA. 7 from exxuw, to pour out, or ſtom 5 

ECCYMOSIS, J without, and yuuG>, Juice, cal 
alſo eæſuccatio. It is an effuſion of humours from tle! 
reſpective veſſels, under the integuments; or, 25 7 aulas 
Agineta ſays, . When the fleſh is bruiſed by the violent 
colliſion of any object, and its ſmall veins broken, 15 
blood is gradually diſcharged from them.“ This bloc 
when collected under the ſkin, is called an ccc] le 
ſkin in the mean time remaining entire, ſometum's ® 
tumor is formed by it, which is ſoft and livid, and pelt. 
rally without pain. If the quantity of blood is not con- 
derable, it is uſually reſorbed; if much, it ſuppur®” 
it rarely happens that any further inconvenience follows 
though in caſe of a very bad habit of body, a mortifica! 
may Fo the reſult, and in ſuch caſe a regard mult be \ 
thereto. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe * 
claſs locales, and order tumores. See Arent 
BelF's Surgery, vol. i. p. 93. where it is called 3 5 
when it is round and ſmall; and when more diſfuſed! 
it is called ecchymoſis. White's Surgery, P. 1777 \, 
ECCLYSIS, from exx ue, to bend, or turn g. 
vx ATIoN. 0. 
ECCOPE, from xonk, to cut, or tuen, #9 c 
The cutting off of any part. EW > 
ECCOPEUS, from vom, to cut. An ancient in 
ment, of the ſame uſe as the modern raſpatory. 


mote a gentle ſweat. | l 


7 700. 
ECCOPROTICA, from «oTprs, dung. Allo 0e 


co evacua 


7 


0 E A » 
4 catharties, whoſe operation extends no farther than 
te the inteſtines» | 


OGICA, from expire, ta ſecrete or ſepa- 
ont" of medicine which relates to the doctrine 
rate. 


| ny | of excretions. 


to excoriate. EXCORIATION, 
ECDORA, from Sefa, 10 100 
and particularly uſed by P. Amannus, for an excoriation 


eiche urethra. | 


ECHECOLLON, from «oa, glue, A glutinous to- 


A | pic. f a plant in N. Myrepſus. 
"os "LION. The name of a p yrep 
= ECETROSIS. So Hippocrates calls the WHITE 


bb 
= ;Y0NY- 
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ECHIN. An abbreviation of Echinodermatus. 
 7CHINIDES. In Hippocrates it is mentioned as what 
KH ; reing the womb. py 

4 be Ve ATA SEMIN A. 0 Such ſeeds of plants as 
FINA TE SEEDS. are prickly and rough are 
dus named, from echinus, a hedge-hog. ; 

, FCHINITES, from echinus, an urchin. Certain pe- 


I trelactions are thus called from their likeneſs to the ſea 
I 4 hedge-hog or urchin. | 


= LCHINOPHORA. The name of ſome ſpecies of 
„ parſley. See CAUCALIS. 
W * :CHINOPHTHALMIA, from e, a hedge-hog. 


ad obanbte, an inflammation of the eye. An inflamma- 


ion of the hairy part of the eye-lids. I ſuppoſe that the 
| tes Jiſtinguitſhed thus, becauſe the eye-lid is ſet with 


bias, as the echinus with prickles. 


FCHINOPODA CRETENSIBUS, called alſo genifta 
BE /artium ſpinoſum. It is a ſmall thorny buſh, growing in 


Greece and its iſles, but of no medical note. 
ECHINOPUS, called alſo crocodilion, acanthalruca, 


ebiaſa carduifolia, ſphærocephala elatior, GLOBE THIS- 


erk. It is raiſed in our gardens. The root and ſeeds 
nie moderately diuretic; but are not in uſe. Boerhaave 
W mentions five ſpecies. 1 5 
| —— MINOR, The LITTLE GLOBE THISTLE. 
E FECHINOS, called alſo ocymum aquaticum. A ſort of 
| rough water-thiſtle that is prickly like an hedge-hog. 
== UCHINUS. In botany, thoſe plants or parts of plants 
We which are beſet very cloſely with _ like a hedge-hog, 
W termed echinated. The prickly head or cover of the 
| ſeed is alſo thus named. It is alſo the name for the 
hedgehog, which is likewiſe called acanthion. 
= —— MARINUs. The SEA HEDGE-HOG Or URCHIN. 
ECHIUM. Bugloſſum ſilveſire doris. VIPERS Bug- 
| 1058. The leaves are hairy, and almoſt prickly ; the 
(alk, which is about a foot high, is alſo rough and prick- 
h; the flowers grow on ſpikes curled inward like a 
| Icorpion's tail, of a blue colour, and containing four 
We Tough ſeeds ſhaped like a viper's head; the root is thick, 
and runs deep. There is nothing remarkable in its medi- 
| Cal virtues, , | | 
Tun. A name of the bugloſſum ſylveſtre, of the 
err inthoides, and of a ſpecies of HOUNDS TONGUE. 
—— MARINUM. See CYNOGLOSSUM MARITIMUM. 
| ECHOS. In Hippocrates it is the ſame as tinnitus 
| rium, | | 
ECHYSIS. A FAINTING or SWOONING. 
ECLAMPSIA TYPHODES. See RAPHANIA, 
„ ECLAMPSIS, from aA, to ſhine. It is a flaſhing 
| light, or thoſe ſparklings which ſtrike the eyes of epileptic 
Fauents. Ccelius Aurelianus calls them circuli ignei, 


be epilepſy Hi 1 1 itſelf, 
as » Hippocrates puts it for the epilepſy itſelf. 

| ECLECTICA MEDICIN A, from exaeyw, to elect. Ar- 

| * genus, and ſome others, ſelected from all other ſects 

| lat appeared to them to be the beſt and moſt rational ; 


* they were called eclectics, and their medicine ec- 
| Kitic medicine, 


deines, | 

GMA, 8 | NY 
1 from NN, to lick. See LINCTUS 
9 3 univerial faintneſs. 

ECNEPHIAS kneaded maſs, or the cr8comagma. 


| KOrmy wing breaking out of a cloud. 


| (y. PEPIESMENOS, from EXT 6e, to depr eſs Or preſs 
ECPHR a N for ulcers with protuberating lips. 
- Deobfiruent rhe bo e Sg oe earns 


| -SLORAXIS, f | Eg | 


” 


| {cirtillations or fiery circles. Though only a ſymptom of 


of ex, from, and vepog a cloud. A 
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ECPHYAS, from ex, and guw, to produce. An aps 
pendix, or excreſcence. Some call the appendicula ver- 
miformis thus. 

ECPH YSESIS, from es, and era, to breathe, A 
quick expulſion of the air out of the lungs. b 

ECPHYSE. Flatus from the bladder through the ure- 
thra, and from the womb through the vagina. 

ECPHYSIS, from ex, and oa, to produce. An apo- 
phy/is, appendix, or proceſs ; alſo a name of the DoE. 
NUM, which ſee. 

ECPIESMA, from ex, and wiege, to preſs. The ſame 
as magma. Alſo the juice that is preſſed out from the 
plants of which the magma is made. It is alſo a kind of 
fracture of the cranium, in which the bones are ſhatter- 
_ and preſs inwardly, affecting the membranes of the 

rain, 

ECPIESMOS, from ex, and wieso, to preſs. In gene- 
ral it implies expreſſion, but it is alſo the name of a diſ- 
order of the eye, which conſiſts in a great prominence of 
the entire globe, thruſt, as it were, almoſt out of the or- 
bit by an aflux of humours. | | 


tions, by which the eyes are fo far prefled out as to re- 
main prominent. Protuberances of the eyes, happening 
from the effects of labour from child-bed pains are often 
cured by the ſucceeding diſcharges and lochia. It is 
therefore neceſſary that we ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt 
theſe, Wallis's Noſologia Oculorum. 

ECPLEROMA, from N αũñ to fill. In Hippocrates 
they are hard balls of leather, or other ſubſtances, adapted 
to ll the arm- pits, while by the help of the heels, placed 
againſt the balls, and repreſſing the ſame, the luxated os 
humeri is reduced into its place. 

ECPLEXIS, from ena, to terrify or aſtoniſb. A 
ſtupor or aſtoniſhment, from ſudden external accidents. 

ECPNEUMATOSIS, ? from en, and wyew, to breathe. 

ECPNGEA, 33 That part of 
reſpiration in which the air is expelled from the lungs. 

ECPTOMA, from exmir7a, to fall out. A luxation 
of the bone; the excluſion of the ſecundines; and, 
ſpeaking of corrupt parts, it ſignifies a falling off. It is 
alſo ra W in the ſcrotum, and a falling down of the 
womb. | 

ECPYEMA. By Hippocrates it is underſtood a copious 
collection of pus, Goa ſome tumor, particularly an inflam- 
matory one having ſuppurated, a vomica or abſceſs with 
ſuppuration. It comes from the verb mxuouw, vel 
exmvie in pus vertor, to be turned into pus. Hence medi- 
cines abounding with maturating or ſuppuratory powers, 
were called by Galen A , vel exnuioxorra; EMs 
PYEMA was uſed by the ancients in this diffuſe ſenſe, but 
the moderns confine it to a diſeaſe of the cheſt. See 
EMPYEMA. | 

ECPYESMA. A fracture of the ſkull, when the pieces 
preſs the meninges. 4 | | 

ECPYSIS. An EXCRESCENCE. | 

ECREUELLES. So the French call a ſcrofula. 

ECREXIS, from pyywui, to break. A RUPTURE. Hip- 
pocrates expreſſes by it a rupture or laceration of the 


| womb. 


ECROE, from expem, to flow. An efflux, or the 


| courſe by which any humour which requires purging is 


evacuated. The ſame as exerrhruſis, exerrhoſis, exer= 
rhy/1ss R | | 
ECRUSIS, from expsw, to flow out. In Hippocrates 
it is an efflux of the ſemen before it receives the confor- 
mation of a foetus, and therefore is called an efflux, to 
diſtinguiſh it from abortion. 


to the pulſe, and ſignifies that it is diſorderly or irre- 


gular. ” 


ECRYTHMUS. See ARITHMUS. | | 
ECSARCOMA, from oags, fleſh. A fleſhy excreſ- 


4 CENCE. 


ECSTASIS, from e4rwpar, to ße out of one's ſenſes, 
An EcsTASY. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a delirium. Dr. 
Cullen ranks it as a kind of apoplexy. See ExsTAs1s. 

ECSTROPHIUS, from «xrpPw, to invert, An epi- 
thet for any medicine that makes the blind piles appear 


| outwardly. | 


ECTASIS, from gw, to extend. An extenſion of 


| the ſkin, the reverſe to wrinkling. 


ECTEXIS, from Texw, to liquify os conſume. An EMA» 


CIATION. l 0 EC THE. 


It is alſo a true exophthalmy produced by ſtrong exer- 


ECRYTHMOS, from pub,or, harmony. It is applied 
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Sorrukss. It is applied to the ſkin and fleſh when lax 
and ſoft, and to bandages when not ſufficiently tight. 
ECTHLIMMA, from ext, to daſh or preſs out 
againſt. An ulceration cauſed by preſſure on the ſkin. | 

ECTHLIPSIS, from ex#aiCw, to daſh or preſs out 
againſt.  ELISION or EXPRESSION. It is ſpoken of ſwell- 
ed eyes, when they dart forth ſparks of light. 

a ECTHYMA , from eb, to break out. A puſtule or 
cutaneous eruption. 5 

ECTILLOTICA, from er Mo, to pull out. Medicines 
' which conſume tubercles and corns, or which aſſiſt in 
pulling off ſuperfluous hairs from any part. | 

ECTOME, from «x, out, and reh, to cut. EXCISION. 
or EXTIRPATION. 

EC'COPILAE. PROTRUSIONS or MISPLACED PARTS. 
As when a part of the body is moved from its proper ſeat, 
and forms a humour. 

ECTOPOCYSTICA. IscnuR IA. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a rupture of the bladder. See ISCHURIA. 

ECTOMON. BLACK-HELLEBORE. 

; ECTRIMMA, from erlegte, of TpiC o, to rub. An 
ATTRITION or GALLING. In Hippocrates it is an ex- 
ulceration of the ſkin about the os ſacrum. | 

ECTROPE, from exrpero, to divert, prevert, or invert. 
It is any duct by which the humours are diverted and 
drawn off. In P. Ægineta it is the ſame as ectropium. 

ECTROPIUM, from «pew, to evert, or turn out- 
wards, When the eye-lids are ſo inverted or retracted, 
or turned outward, that their interior red ſkin becomes 
prominent, and the eyes cannot ſufficiently be covered 
by them. It is alſo called everi,; but by the Greeks 
ectropium. Hence it may properly enough be termed a 
turning outward, or an everſion of the eye-lids. When 
this misfortune happens in the ſuperior eye-lid, in conſe- 
quence of its reſemblance to a hare's eye, it is called by 
the Greeks, lagophthalmus, or /agophthalmia, hare's eye. 
Galen, in his Definit Med. makes ectropium an everſion 
of the eye-lids in general. But according to Paulus 
Ægineta, lib. vi. cap. 12. the eropium is peculiar to the 
under eye-lid, and lagaphthalmus to the upper. Some, 
juſtly enough, diſtinguiſh between the efropium and lag- 
ophthalmus, the latter of which is, when the ſuperior 
eye-lid is not everted, but only, like a hare's eye, retracted 
by any cauſe, ſo that it cannot ſufficiently cover the eye. 
The like misfortune often happens in the lower eye-lid, 


without any degree of everſion, though few have noticed 


this ſymptom. Hence it may be conſidered as a ſpecies 
of ectropium. | | 

Sometimes this diſorder is unaccompanied with any 
other, but often an inflammation of the eye, a ſarcoma, or 
an encanthis attends it. When it appears alone, it is 
cauſed by cicatrices after wounds, exulcerations, burns, 
and imprudent uſe of aſtringents, or from the protube- 


rance of the internal fleſhy parts. In old people, a relax- 


ation of the orbicular muſcle ſometimes cauſes it in the 
lower eye- lid. 5 

If the eye-lid is greatly diſtorted and contracted, or if 
the diſorder hath been of long continuance, a remedy is 
rarely to be expected. | 


When a cicatrix is the cauſe, endeavour to ſoften it by 


a frequent application of the ſtreams of warm water, the 
egg liquor mentioned in the article ANCHYLosIs, &c. At 
night proper compreſſes may be applied to bring the eye- 
lids together, and keep them ſo. 9 eh 

When a contraction of the eye- lid is the cauſe, if emol- 
lients and compreſſes fail, an inciſion in the form of a 
creſcent may be made at a ſmall diſtance from the eye- 
laſhes; in the upper eye-lid the points of the inciſion 
ſhould be downwards, and in the under eye-lid upwards ; 
thus the ſkin will be lengthened : the number of inci- 
ſions may be one or more, according to the degree of the 
contraction; if more than one is required, make the reſt 
parallel to the firſt, and at a ſmall diſtance from it. When 
the neceſſary inciſions are made, ſtretch the ſkin, and lay 
compreſſes of lint upon it; but at the ſecond dreſſing, 
2 the lint with ſome digeſtive ointment to encourage 
the fleſh riſing betwixt the inciſions; and ſlips of ſticking 


plaſter may be uſed to keep the upper and lower eye-lids 

cloſe until the inciſions are healed. - . 
If an inflammation produces fungous fleſh, firſt alla 

the inflammation, then gradually conſume the fungus 


with the mildeſt eſcharotics. | 
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Y FECTHELYNSIS, from ex , to render effeminate. | 


| be: attempted by ſpirituous and ſtrengtheni 


— 


In old age, a relaxation of the orbicular m 
times produces this complaint; in this caſe, relief m 
U 


tions. 5 N 
Tumors in the orbit are ſometimes the cauſe, and 
not of a cancerous kind, the cure will depend on 4 
tirpation. Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy Kc 

See Galen, Celſus, P. Aygineta; Keckius's D; | 
Eetropium, Heiſter's Surgery, Lond. Med. Obf, and! 
ö . lg, 
vol. iv. p. 371. Warner's Caſes in Surgery, p. 3 
Monſ. St. Yves on the Diſorders of the Eyes. Be Fre 
gery, vol. iii. p. 287. Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology of t 
Eyes, p. 13. White's Surgery, p. 248. A 15 
ECT ROSIS, from exrTirg@oxu, f miſcarry. A 
CARRIAGE. MER _ 
ECTROTICA, g from the ſame. Medicines Which 
ECT YROTICA, J cauſe miſcarriage. ; 
ECT YLOTICA. 80 Horſtius calls medi 
deſtroy calloſities. 
ECZEMA, prom Leo, fo boil, or to be hot, An bot 
ECZESMA, ) painful puſtule. 
EDELPHUS. 80 Paracelſus calls one who 
prognoſtics from the nature of the elements. 
EDENTULUS. WirHourT TEETH. 
EDERA QUINQUEFOLIA. A name of the yi; 
quinquefolia Canadenſis, ſcandens. 
EDERA TRIFOLIA. See ToxfcopExpgoyx. 
_ EDES. Evers, AuRUM ELimPiuUM. See Ayr, 
EDESSENUM PELARIUM. The name of 2 colly 
rium in Aetius. 
EDIC, Epick, or EpiR. IRoN. See Ferrvy, 
 EDINBUR GENENSIS PULVIS. Evixzurci tor. 
DER, alſo called antimonial ſalt. It is a preparation of 
antimony, ſimilar to the emetic tartar; the preparation i 
kept a ſecret by thoſe who prepare it. As a febrifupe, i 
is reckoned a ſpecific: it is ſoluble in water; invaraby 
of the ſame. ſtrength; and the doſe ſuch, that a grain d 
two over or under, 1s not attended with inconvenience, 
It is probably the antimonium tartariſatum, prepared vil 
merc. vitæ, inſtead of the antimon. vitrific. See Lan,, 
EMETIC. | 
EDRA. A fractured bone, in which, beſide the frac 
ture, there is an impreſſion from the inſtrument by which 
it was broken. 
EDULCORANTIA. EpvuLlcorRanTs. See Auna! 
BENTIA. | . 
EDULCORATIO. Sweetening with ſugar or I» 
ney. But in chemiſtry, it is the rendering preparations 
ſweet, that is, mild, by depriving them of their acrimony: 
this is done by repeated affuſions of water; thus the acid 
and other ſaline ſubſtances are waſhed from them. 
EFFERVESCENTIA. EFFERVESCENCE. It lg 
fies a ſlight degree of ebullition in liquors expoſed to adie 
degree of heat. The chemiſts apply it to that ebul 
tion which is excited by mixing an acid and alkali toe 
ther: if the eferve/cence produces heat, they call ita l 
eFerveſcence; if cold, a cold efferveſcence. | 
Some confound it with fermentation ; but Boerhat 
judiciouſly limits fermentation to that commotion 1 
getable juices which produces a vinous or an-acetol> . 
quor, and calls thoſe ebullitions that are produced ij 
mixture of bodies Fer veſcencies. | 
EFFIDES. CERuss. _ | 
EFFILA. FRECKLES. | 1 
EFFLORATIO, or EFFLORESCENTIA. Sce E. 
THEMATA. | on 
EFFLUVIA. Minute particles which exhale : 5 
bodies. By theſe effluyia from morbid bodies contg 
is propagated. See CONTAGIO. eb 
EFFGETE, from ex and Fetus. BARREN, __ 
But figuratively, it is any thing that is ſo decay® 
have loſt its virtue. 'he cry 
EFFRACTURA. A ſpecies of fracture wv 
nium when the bone is broken and much deprefec f 
blow. | 
EGELO. NaRROW-LEAVED LABURNUV: ich ke 
EGESTIO. Excxxrion. Generally ufed *. 
ſpeCt to evacuations by ſtool. , 
PEJACULANTIA.” | The rele which 1 


. fo 
EJACULATORIA VASA. J ceive the fene 
and convey it to e pt 


the va cult 


eines thy 


makes 


ter elaborated in the teſticles, on 
Theſe are the epididymis, the deferentia 2 


ſemingles, and the pręſtatæ. FLY 
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AMIDES, from elt, to involve. The meninges| 
a of the brain, viz. the dura and pia mater. 
dg fem unew, to form eonvolutions. In Hip: 
1 ft 5 nifies painful convoluſions of the inteſtines, 
Flatid. — Sometimes it ſignifies a covering. Vo- 
E m 1 a fixed pain in the guts, as if a nail was 
. a | 


5 il EO x, from ede, to wind. Gorræus ſays it is a 


5 © . Mes 3 

B e inteſtinum ileu 7 hog 

* 11205 _ eiu, to form convolutions. The ILIAC 
1 5810 N. 


2 ' m tig, into, and BA, to caſt. It ſig- 
A = injection, but is uſed to 8 the 
ce diſtemper, or of a particular paroxyſm. 

= 615 PNOE, from 4755 in, and wi, to breathe, INSPI- 
710 breviation of elements of botany. 
# n abbreviation of elements y 

. in An * 8 Ru >a juice is 
4 hartic in dropſies. Rau Hiſt. 

3 CN Us ORIENT ALIS. See JUJUBA, 

. 45 AGNON, See AcNUs CASTUS. _ ps 
Ws 1 ZAGNUS, called alſo thus myrtifolia Belgica, 
D 
Wt /rg/ica. Caule; 8 | LOW, r 
b | 3 in heaths, and uncultivated ſoils, in marſhy 
A watery places; it flowers in May and June. It is 
bitter. Some uſe 9 in => ex 3 
_H untries it is held in much eſteem, but hat 
3 e q with us. e ae up three ſpecies. 
ac a name for the WILD OLIVE. ö 
Ez 1 OMELI from 8AaYvVz oil. and KEN“, Honey. In 
4A = oil is prepared from the buds of a certain tree, 
1 jough ſome ſay from the trunk 3 it is ſweet, thicker than 
oy, and of a N * quality. See Diol. lib. i. c. 37. 
WE LLEOSACCHARUM, from na,, oil, and oanxag, 
„.. A mixture of eſſential oil with ſugar is thus named 
W pharmacy. This oil requires at leaſt eight or ten 
es us quantity of ſugar, which ſhould be well rubbed 
With ic, and kept cloſe in a phial. In the eſſential oil of 

Weoctables reſides moſt of the virtues that are communi- 
ee to water, or to vinous ſpirit by diſtillation z hence, 
WE a proper quantity of water or of vinous ſpirit be added 
WS theſe elæoſaccharums, 8 fy immediately produced 
WF {imilar efficacy with a diſtilled water. 

N ELAMBICATIO. A method of analyzing mineral 
ers, to inveſtigate their Nang 3 
LANULA. Alum as hard as iron. 

WE ELAPHICON. A name for elaphoboſcum. 

# LLAPHOBOSCON. See SISARUM. | 
We LLAPHOBOSCUM. See PASTINACA SYLVESTRIS. 
as ELAPHOPILA. The hairs collected in the ſtomach 
WE 2 {tag, and formed there into a ball. See CERvus. 

es LLAPHOSCORODON. STaG's or vIPER's GARLIC. 

We LAPS. A ſerpent whoſe bite produces a diſorder 
e iliac paſſion. | 
| LLAQUIR. RED viTRIOL. 
as MARIS. BurNT LEAD. 
sls. The ſame as elaſticitas. 

LSA, from exaure, to impel. A lamina or plate of 
| r But it is uſed to expreſs a clyſter- pipe. 

_ -LASTICITAS. Eras, ELATER. ELASTICITY, 
n babe, to impel, or repel. | 
s the property in bodies by which they reſtore them- 
s ſpontaneouſly to the figure and dimenſions which 
E ul ad loſt by the action of ſome other body applied to 


= E E. So the ancients call the vagina which in- 


ng 1 flowers and rudiments of the fruit of the great 
Aum-tree. . ; 

| I THELEIA, See ABIES. 

C See ELASTICITAS | 
: E. . 
ba. TERIUM, See THUrIs CoRTEX; and alſo, 
1 "ay application to the wild cucumber, and its pre- 
ae ee CUCUMIS AGRESTIS it is often uſed in 

we es to expreſs an external application of a di- 

era detergent nature. | | 


LELATHERIA | 
EL ATINE, 4 See THURIS CORTEX. 


* N called Veronica fæmina, linaria, FE- 
d in medicine; 3 SPEEDWELL. The ſpecies 
dare places it 18 t antirrhinum elatine, Linn. Boer- 
Ruty-two as a ſpecies of linaria, of which he reckons 
0 Ip 


1 


F 


plant, with oval accuminated leaves, that are downy; 
the flowers are purpliſh coloured; it grows annually in 
corn-fields, and flowers. in July, 


ſmell; both water and ſpirit extract their whole virtue. 
The expreſſed juice may be given to three or four ounces 
three times a day; but its medicinal power has not kept 
it a place in practice. PR 
1 OLEUM. The name of an oil in Dioſ 
COrides. 
| ELCOSBE. Numerous, or large chronic ulcers, ca- 
rious, fœtid, and attended with a ſlow fever. 
ELECTARIUM. An ELRCTART. Eleffaries are of 
the ſame conſiſtence and materials as boluſes, and in 
chronic diſeaſes, where the exactneſs of doſes is not ne- 
ceſfary, and the long continuance of the medicine requires 
the concifeſt form this is better than boluſes, powders, 


a care to avoid ſuch things as will deſtroy one another 
by being combined: aſtringents and agglutinants ſpoil by 
being mixed with ſugar; alkalies and acids will ferment 
if they lie together; nauſeous, bitter ingredients are im- 
proper for this form; ſteel, antimony, and Athiops mi- 
neral, becauſe of their colour, are beſt made up in pills; 
but the colour of cinnabar is improved by mixture with 
the conſerve of roſes or hips. The conſiſtence of ele a- 
ries ſhould be ſuch as neither candies nor ferments, 
Extemporaneous ele&aries ſhould not exceed two or 
three ounces, half of which is conſerve; but this is not 
a fixed rule; for the conſideration of how much of the 


times to be attended to: when the ingredients are un- 
grateful, they are beſt to take if mixed up with mucilage 
and a ſolution of liquorice juice, See Lemery's Univer- 
fal Pharmacopceia. | 
ELECTIO. ELECTION. That part of pharmacy which 
conſiſts in a knowledge of the various fimples which com- 
poſe the materia medica, and directs the choice of drugs, 
diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad. | 
ELECTRODES, from namrpoy, amber. An epithet 
for ſtools which ſhine like amber, | = 
ELECTRON, 2 See SUCCINUM. It is alſo 
Ng RUM. Ja mixture of gold with a fifth part 
ver. | 
ELECTRUM MINERALE, The tincture of metals is 
made of tin and copper, to which ſome add gold, and 
double its quantity of martial regulus of antimony, melt- 


which ſome chemiſts have given the name of ele&runt 
minerale. This maſs is powdered and detonated with 
nitre and charcoal to a kind of fcoria; then it is powdered 
again whulſt hot, and then digeſted in ſpirit of wine, 
whence a tincture is obtained of a fine red colour. This 
tincture is a deobſtruent. | | 

ELECTUARIUM e SENNA, formerly called ELtc- 
TARIUM LENITIVUM. See SENNA. 

ELEGIA. See ARUN DO SCRIPTORIA, 

ELELISPH ACOS. SAGE. | 

ELEMBRAT. See ALEMBROTH, 

ELEMENTUM. An ELEMENT. Galen ſays the ele- 


ment of any thing is the ſmalleſt and moſt minute part 
of that thing whoſe element it is. Others define it other- 


wiſez but what one philoſopher aſſerts, others prove to 
be abſurd. | 


called elements; alſo primary principles. 


1 called ale Iolcariba iin Kun trams, 
9 


It is a dry reſinous ſubſtance; the beſt is brought from 
the Eaſt Indies and Æthiopia; an inferior ſort is the pro- 
duce of a kind of olive-tree in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; 
the amyris elemifera. Linn. What we have from the 
Eaſt is wrapped in flag leaves; is ſoftiſh, ſomewhat tranſ- 
parent; of a pale whitiſh yellow colour, inclining to 
green; inflammable, and of an agreeable flavour when 
melting; to the taſte it is bitteriſh 3 it diſſolves totally in 
rectified ſpirit of wine; by diftillation with water about 
one ounce of eſſential oil is obtained from fixteen of the 

um. 

Its chief uſe is as a digeſtive in the form of an oint- 
ment: the London College gives the following preſcrip- 
tion, in which it is the chief ingredient. . 


es. The elatine is a low procumbent | 


— 


Ungenturt 


The leaves have a rough bitteriſh taſte, and but little 


or draughts. £/c#aries for keeping in the ſhops require 


medicine can conveniently be given for one doſe is ſome- 


ed together; from theſe there reſults a metallic maſs, to 


Among the chemiſts, fire, air, water, and earth, are 
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Ungentum Elemi. OINTMENT of ELEML. 

Take of tried mutton ſuet freſh, two pounds; of gum 
elemi, one pound; of common turpentine, ten ounces. 
Melt the gum with the ſuet; and all being removed from 


the fire,.add forthwith the turpentine, and, while the mix- 
ture is fluid, ſtrain it. 


This is one of the beſt of the officinal digeſtives. Ar- 
cæus was its firſt preſcriber, and from him it was former- 
ly called linimentum vel balſamum Arcæi. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 

ELEMNIFERA CURASSAVICA ARBOR. The 

' GUM ELEMI»TREE, called alſo Mytobalanura Zeylonica : 
AMYRIS. See ELEMI, 

ELENGI. A tall tree which grows in Malabar, and 
bears fragrant flowers, eſteemed for their cordial quality. 

ELEOSELINUM, from eos, a fen, and o:avoy, par/ley. 
A name for SMALLACE. See APIUM. | 

ELEPHANTIA. A fort of anaſarca. 


ELEPHANTIA ARABUM. According to ſome it is the | 


_ elephantiaſis, when the feet are ſwelled and hard. In Dr. 
Cullen's Noſology, is is ſynonymous with elephantia/is. 
ELEPHANTIASIS, called alſo elephani Lazari morbus 
vel malum; Phœnicius morbus. It is generally ranked as 
a ſpecies of leproſy; ſee LEPRA ARABUM. Some ſay 
it is the higheſt degree of ſkin diſeaſes; and others diſtin- 
guiſh it from the leproſy by having its ſeat in the fleſh, 
whilſt the leproſy only affects the ſkin, or, at the moſt, 
the integuments. This diſorder receives its name from 
its affecting the legs ſo as to make them reſemble thoſe 
of an elephant. 5 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs ca- 
chexiæ, and order impetigines. 54 Bop ent | 
Dr. Towne ailures us, that 9, are very commonly 
the ſubjects of this diſorder, and that it bears a great af- 
finity to the beſt account we have of the lepra of the Ara- 
bians. He fays thoſe are the moſt ſubject to it, who, af- 
ter ſevere acute fevers, long continued intermittents, or 
other tedious illneſſes, are either much expoſed to the 
inclemency of rainy ſeaſons, and the cold dews of the 
evening, or who are conſtrained to ſubſiſt on bad diet. 
On the firſt attack, the patient complains of ſhiverings 3 
theſe continue a few hours, and are ſucceeded by a pain 
in the head, back, and loins; a nauſea and vomiting ſoon 
follow, with pain in one of the inguinal glands (never in 
both); a ſevere fever follows; the gland reddens, becomes 
hard, but ſeldom ſuppurates; a red ſtreak run down the 
thigh, from the ſwelled gland to the leg, almoſt an inch 
broad, and of a fleſh colour; this ſtreak ſoon ſwells, and 
then the fever abates, and the matter is thrown upon the 
leg by an imperfect criſis. By degrees the leg is more 
and more tumefied, and the veins are formed into large 
, varices, which are very apparent from the knee downward 
to the toes. After this, the ſkin grows rugged and un- 
equal, a fcaly ſubſtance ſoon forms itſelf on it, with fiſ- 
ſures here and there. Theſe ſcales do not dry off, but 
are daily protruded forward, until the leg is greatly en- 
larged. "Though this ſcaly ſubſtance appears harſh and 
inſenſible, if it is very ſuperficially touched with the point 
of a lancet, the blood freely oozes out. Notwithſtand- 
ing the monſtrous ſize of the diſeaſed leg, the appetite 
remains good, and in all other reſpects the patient is 
healthy: many of them continue thus for twenty years or 
more, and make no other complaint than what the enor- 
mous ſize of the leg occaſions. It rarely happens that 
both legs are affected. White people are afflicted with 
this diſorder when ſubjected to the ſame circumſtances 
that are che apparent cauſe in blacks. 
4 This diſeaſe is infectious, and often found to be here- 
tary. 
The cure 1s uncertain : however, after cleanſing the 
firſt paſſages, warm perſpiratives may be mixed with an- 
. timonials, and adminiſtered with the bark. The diet 
and other helps ſhould all conduce to increaſe the vis vitz. 
Mercury is ſaid by ſome to be injurious; but the experi- 
ence of others manifeſts its uſefulneſs, when joined with 
the above-named remedies. 

_ Aretzus deſcribes the elephantiaſis with great accuracy. 
Towne is particular in the account of it. See Turner 
_ » his Diſeaſes of the Skin, and Brooks's Practice of 

IC. | 
n the Lond. Med. Tranf. vol. i. p- 23, &c. is inſerted 


a deſcription of the elephantiaſis, as it appears at Madeira 
and alſo the method which in one inſtance was attended 
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with ſucceſs. In this country the diſorder appears 
in the form of tubercles on any or all parts of the 
in time they ulcerate: if they happen on the beard 


at fr 


ſcales cover them, and fiſſures appear here and 
though in.ſome inſtances the legs are emaciated and 
of ulcers. 
obſerved in different patients. 

None are obſerved to receive this diſorder from o 


ſubject to it. 


eye-brows, the hairs there fall off, but this does not at 
pen on the head. The legs ſwell, and are hard, wh 


) 


Many other very diſagreeable ſymptony a 


by contact, but generally the children of the diſeaſed ay 


The bark, with the following embrocation and lifter 


ing, proved curative, 
failed. 


Applicet. Empl. Epiſp. Nuch. 
R Cort. Peruv. pulv. 3 i. fs. cort. rad. ſaſſaſr. puly, z. 
ſyr. q. ſ. f. eleCtar. cap. q. n. m. major bis in die. 
R Spt. vini tenuior. 3 viii. lixiv. tart. 3 i. ſpt. fil Us 


mon. 3 li. m. f. embroc. cum qua inung. partes z$8 
mane nocteque. 


ELEPHANTINUM EMPL. A plaſter deferitey, 
Oribaſius. Celſus deſcribes one of the ſame name, hy 
very different in qualities. | 

LEPHANTOPUS, of Nee, an elephant, and 5 
foot. A plant ſo called by M. Vaillant, beczute le 
ſays that the under leaves reſemble an elep}or' jy, 
He makes three ſpecies, but names no medicin que 
lities. 1 | 
 ELEPHAS. In chemiſtry it ſignifies 497 farts, h 
botany it is a plant which Parkinſon calls ſcordio afii 
elephas columnz. In zoology it is the large animal cid 
an elephant. In noſology it is the diſorder called car 
128/15. ; | | 

ELERSNA. See MoLYEDRNA. 

ELETERII, Cokr. See THURIS CORTEX, 

ELETTARI. A name of the leſſer cardamoms, St 
 CARDAMOMUM. | 

ELETTARI PRIMUM, 'TRUE STONE PARSLEY. Set 
| AMOMUM. | | . 

ELUTHERIA. See CASCARILLA, 

ELEVATIO. ELEvaTion. Chemical ſublimation i 
ſometimes thus named. 

ELEVATOR, i. e. Redtus ſuperior. See ELtyar 
 OCULI. 

ELEVATOR AURICULZ. This muſcle ariſes from tt 
external termination of the frontal muſcle, it bein fornel 
of diverſe fleſhy fibres covering the temporal muſcle; a 
being thin and membranous, is carried over it; tht 
growing narrower, is inſerted into the upper part of it 
ear, bringing it upward and forward. 

—— LABII INFERIORIS MUSCULUS. See LEVATO 
LABII SUPERIORIS, | 
_—— LABII SUPERIORIS, 
RIORIS. ; 


See LEVATOR LABII SU 


LABIORUM. See LEVATOR COMMUNIS. ; 
NAsI ALARUM. Theſe muſcles ariſe iron t 


after mercurials and antimoxy 


top of the bone of the noſe near the lachrymal chi 


with a ſharp and fleſhy beginning, and falling i” 
wards its ſides in a triangular figure, not much unlike dhe 
Greek letter A, it runs downwards the length of the bone 
and 1s inſerted broad and fleſhy into the naſi ale. 
| OcuLT; alſo called /uperbus, attoilens, and * 
ſuperior. This muſcle riſes from the bottom of the , 
ket near the hole, which gives a paſſage to the optie "ny 
then paſſing over the upper part of the globe of! + l 
is inſerted into the ſuperior and anterior part of the 
rotica. i | - 
—— PALPEBRZ SUPERIORIS. See LEVATOR: 
SUPER, = 
ELEVATORES ANI. See LEvATORESPAN: 4 
ELEVATORIUM. An ELEVATOR. An 1 
with which to raiſe a depreſſion in the ſkull. Fron 
to raiſe up. | 
ELHANNA. See ALCANNA. _— 
ELHANNE ARABUM. EASTERN TAI“. 
3 INDICUM. | 1 
ELICRYSO. A ſpecies of ſenecio. 
ELICHR YSON, 65 Esri 
ELICHRYSUM, nu 3, the ſun, and x 
GOLDYLOCKS. 11 gant 
Boerhaave enumerates nineteen ſpecies. marr 
ſhrubby, downy plant, clothed with long ver] |, 
Jo - ) P 
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roducing on the tops of the branches ſeveral ſmall 
_— ly ads, of bright yellow ſcaly flowers. It 1s a na- 
N ae ye ſouthern parts of France. It flowers in May 
one, and holds its leaves all the winter. 
Bl gg as Pave Coma aurea Germanica, called alſo linaria 
3 | Sus linoſyris, nupeorums virga aurea, conyza, ſtœchas citrina 
3 aha 6A and GERMAN GOLDYLOCKS. It is cul- 
5 {vated in gardens, and flowers in May. 'The flowers are 
duretic. EY 
ne Ahiopica. AFRICAN SHRBBY GOLDYLOCKS. 
FLICHRYSUM, called alſo chryſocome, coma aurea, ſtœ- 
WE; citrina, oo EN MAIDEN-HAIR, GOLDEN STOECHAS, 
WE 088, or YELLOW CASIDONY, GOLDYLOCKS, | 
e . fowers, naturally dry and firm, retain their figure 
tna gloſſy yellow colour for years. Both the flowers and 
WE j-1vcs, if rubbed a little, ſmell ſtrongly, and have a fla- 
our of the muſk kind. To the taſte they are warm, pun- 
ent, bitteriſh, and aſtringent. Water takes up their fla- 
our in diſtillation, and, by infuſion, rectified ſpirit does 
de fame. It is not much uſed in medicine, although it 
eltecmed as being aſtringent and corroborant. See 
levis's Mat. Med. or Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
. MoxrAN UN. MouNTAIN CUDWEED: See 
SE Cx pHALIUM MON TAN UM. | 


Weury, or rapontic, or a mixture of ſilver, braſs, and 


III MORBUS. A FISTULA, 

 ELIGMA. LINCTUS. | 

WW FLITHROIDES. See ELYTHROIDES. . 
IIR. An elixir is only a compound tincture. 
WT his word is from the Arabic, in which language al-ec/ir, 
er, ſignifies chemiſiry; hence elixir, a medicine 
Nepared by the chemical art, is appropriated by way of 
Werrinence to a tincture extracted by a proper menſtruum 
nom many ingredients. An elixir is more ſaturated than 
W tincture, ſo is not ſo clear. 

ELIXIR. ALOES. - 

= —— PROPRIET Dy See ALOE: 

 —— VITRIOLICUM. 

— MYRRHZE COMP. See MYRRHA. 

| ELIXIS, from aux, to lick. An eclegma or linctus. 

| ELIXIVIATIO, ELIXIVIATIoN. The operation by 
Which a fixed ſalt is extracted from the aſhes of vege- 
ables, by-an affuſion of water. | 

| ELIZ. See FLos R194. 

| ELLEBORINE. BASTARD HELLEBORE. 

| ELLEBORUS. See HELLEBORUS. 


n pods or lobes. | | 
8 ELLYCHNION, ) fro move, a lamp. The wick 
| LLYCHNIOTOS, | of a LAMP or CANDLE. Theſe 
cre made of different materals, ſome of the papyrus, 
me of the fru't of the ricinus, &c. Theſe wicks were 
ed by the ancients inſtead of lint. 
| ELMINTHES. Worms. 
| ELOANX. AvuRIPIGMENT. 
| LLUDES. Theſe are a ſpecies of tritzophya, or re- 
ent fever, and are fo called when a profuſe ſweating 
ſends through the courſe of the diſeaſe. | 
= SLOGIUM. Pare uſes this word inſtead of renun- 
(ELOME. Avuripcusnr. | 
ELONGATIO. An ELONGATION. It is uſed to ſig- 


: 
a luxation, From elongo, to lengthen out. 


ELOPITINUM 


Papa It is the name of an Indian tree. 
A unions it under the article banana; but he men- 
ELip medical virtue. 


ET“ The scortAa of SILVER. 


See RIS FLO - 
FELUTHERIA. See Te. | 
= 5 of | 
ELUTRI ATIO. ee THURIS CORTEX, 


of lau WagHinG OVER. It is the pour- 
3 b of one veſſel into another, in order to 
LUV ding matter from the clear and fluid part. 
ren : z. In Pechlinus it imports the humour diſ- 

LUX, fuor albus. | 

; an AG — See LUXATIo0. 

LYMOS, Names of the panicum. 
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lichryſum latifolia, amaranthus luteus, gna- | 


Y ELIDRION. Rulandus fays it is miſtich, or mer- 


| ELLOBOS. An epithet for ſuch ſeeds or fruits as are 


Tr Elithroides, from tt, Vagina, 


E MBE 


a ſheath, and eie, form. So the tunica vaginalis of the 
teſtes is called, becauſe it includes them as in a ſheath. 
ELYTROCELE. A HERNIA in the VAGINA. 


ELYTRON, from , to involve, or cover, a covers 


involve the ſpinal marrow exuIpas 
ELZIMAR. See RIS Fos. 1 55 
EMACIANTES. Diſeaſes that occaſion a waſting of 
the whole body. | 7 
EMANSIO. Etmuller uſes this word inſtead of ſup- 
preſſio, when ſpeaking bf ſuppreſſed menſes. Emanſio 
menſium is the retention or abſence of the menſes beyond 
their uſual period of appearing. See AMENORRHOEA. 
EMARGINA'TO. To EMARGINATE. To cleanſe 
a wound of the ſcurf, &c. about its edge, + 
EMARGINA'TUS. Theſe leaves bf plants which are 
hollowed at their extremities, ſo as to form a heart; are 
called emarginated leaves. | 
EMASCULATIS. See MALAZISSATU9, 
EMBAMMA, vel bamma, from gare, to immerge, or 
dip. A ſauce or pickle to dip victuals in. Muſtard is a 
kind of embamma. See APOBAMMA 
EMBAPHION. A cruet for containing embammas. 
EMBASL, from ev, and gala, to go. A deep baſon 
or tub filled with water for ſwimming in, called deæamene. 
EMBLEG, See MYROBALANI EMBLICI. 
EMBOLE, from guCaxaa, to put in. The reduction 
or ſetting-of a diflocated bone. | 
EMBORISMA:; An ANEURISM.. 


| orifice of the body, - 
| EMBREGMA, Fg eubpryw, to moiſten, ſprinkle, 
EMBROCATIO, { or oak in. EMBRocaTION: It is 


of volatile and ſpirituous ingredients, and moſtly uſed to 
relieve pains, numbneſs, or palſies. See LoT1o. | 
_ EMBROCRHE, from H pe, to make wet, i. e. Em- 
brocatio, or fomentatio. 

EMBRONTETOS, from g5 n, thunder. Propetly it 
is one thunder-/truck; and from a ſimilarity of effects, it 
is applied to apoplectic perſons. 
EMBRYON. An EMBR10, from ev, in, and gd, to 
pullulate, or bud forth. Thus the child in the womb is 
called, becauſe it buds forth in the internal parts. So 
Hippocrates calls the child in the womb when in its third 
ſtage, that is, before it is a complete child. See CuBMA, 
CONCEPTIO. - | : 
Galen ſays, that the Greeks did not call the fœtus un- 
der two months old by the name of embryon, but named 


time of its being in the womb. Homer applies the term 
embryon to the foetus of brutes; and Theophraſtus does 


followed in the ſame by all the moderns. 
EMBRYONATUM. See ANTIM. SULPH. PR ACI« 
PITATUM. | 


tion of Bates; but in point of excellency it is exceeded 
by a mixture of the ſpirituous aniſeed water, and ſimple 
cinnamon water in equal parts. 

EMBRY OTHLAST „ from cut pu, a fetus, and 
dam, to breah. An inſtrument to break the bones of a 
foetus, in order to its more eaſy delivery, It is alſo a 
CROTCHET for extraCting a foetus. 8 


fetus, and Tsuve, to cut. It is a cutting of the child whilſt 
in the womb, in order to its eaſier delivery. 
EMBRY ULCUS. It is when the embryotomy is made 
uſe of for delivering a child from the womb. 
EMBRY ULCIA, from #1Cpuoyy a fetus, and eAaw, to 


| draw; An hook for the extraction of a child when la- 


bour is difficult. In the preſent practice of midwifry, as 
circumſtances vary, the Fetus is drawn away from the 
uterus by the CURVED FORCEPS, the STRAIT FORCEPS, 
the BLUNT HOOK, or the CROTCHET); the latter of theſe 
wounds, and ſo generally kills the child, but its delivery 
is only expeditedand facilitated by the other three. 

The blunt hook is uſed when the child preſents with 
its breech, and the pains are not ſufficient for effecting 


ed in the groin of the child, and as the pains return, na- 
ture muſt be aſſiſted by gently pulling with the hooks 
4 ut 


ing or ſheath. Hippocrates calls the membranes which. 


EMBOTUM. A funnel conveying fumes into any 


an external application in a fluid form, uſually. prepared 


it cuema z but others ſay it is embryon during the whole 


the ſame with reſpect to the ſeeds of plants, and they are 


| EMBRYONUM BALS. vel Ser. It is a preſcrip- 


EMBR YOTOMIA. EmMsrioTomy, From euCpvoy, a 


its delivery. In this caſe, the hook is carefully to be fix- | 
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but if much ſtrength is required it is ſtill better to leave 
the delivery to the uſual aſſiſtance of the hands only with 
the labour-pains, becauſe the hook may diſlocate or break 
the thigh of the child. When the hook is uſed, it ſhould 
be taken away as ſoon as the finger can be fixed in the 
child's groin, for thus the danger is much leſſened. 


r - | 
The crotchets are uſed in the ſame manner as the for- 


ceps, except that the crotchet having a hook as its point, 


zs forced into the part to which it is applied. 


The ſtrait forceps are uſed for bringing the head of the 
child forward, when by reaſon of its ſize, or the want of 


; Pains, it cannot otherwiſe be protruded; but much care 


ſhould be had in uſing them. They are never neceſſary 
whilſt the head is above the brim of the pelvis; and in- 
deed very rarely when it hath deſcended lower. Dr. 
Hunter abſolutely forbids their uſe if they can poſſibly 


be avoided, and that conſiſtent with the ſafety of the 


child; for if time is allowed, the parts will dilate, and 
the head will be moulded ſo as to paſs with the leaſt 
poſſible violence. 6 | | | 

The forceps, as improved by Smellie, are the beſt ; he 
reduced their length, to prevent their being uſed before 
the head is ſufficiently low. They ſhould not be applied 
before the ears can be felt, and before uſing them, the 
following rules ſhould be obſerved. 

1. The external parts ſhould be ſufficiently dilated. 

2. The exact ſituation of the child's head ſhould be 
known; and this is beſt diſcovered by feeling one ear. 
3. A finger ſhould be in the os internum to guide the 
forceps, leſt a part of the uterus itſelf ſhould be included 


in them. When the finger cannot be thus introduced, 


great care is required in paſſing the forceps along the ide 
of the child's head. | 

4. The blades of the forceps ſhould be well greaſed be- 
fore they are introduced. 

5. If poſſible apply the blades over the child's ears, for 
thus they are placed on the narroweſt part of the head ; 
when this cannot be done, fix one before one ear, and 
the other behind the oppoſite one. 

6. The forceps ſhould be paſſed up in the direction of 
a line, that would be ſuppoſed to paſs through betwixt the 
navel and the ſcrobiculus cordis; at the ſame time keep- 
ing the handles as far back as the perinæum will eaſily 
admit. When the forceps are ſecure, pull them from 
blade to blade, for otherwiſe they are apt to ſlip off. 

7. 'The handles ſhould be tied tight before the operator 
begins to pull downwards with them; and when the two 


| blades are locked, the lock ſhould be about an inch from 


the child's head. | 
8. As the child's head advances, the operator ſhould 
alternately reſt and pull while the perinzum 1s on the 
itretch, and until the vertex is brought from under the 
os pubis; then the handles of the forceps being gradually 


raiſed towards the mother's belly, and the putling repeat- | 


ed with caution, whilſt with one hand the perinæum is 
lupported, the forehead will be freed from it. The for- 
ceps are now to be taken away, and the delivery finiſhed 
as 1s uſual, with the hands alone. 


The different caſes in which theſe forceps are required, 


may be ſeen under the article PRESENTATIO. | 
The LONG CURVED FORCEPS. They were invented by 
Smellie, with a view to ſaving the life of the child when 


the body being delivered, the head could not be brought 


away in the uſual manner. In this caſe, the crotchet was 
formerly uſed. 'Theſe forceps are longer than the ſtraight 
ones, becauſe they are applied when the head of the child 
is above the brim of the pelvis; but as it can very rarely 
happen that where the buttocks have paſſed (eſpecially 
when doubled, as in breech preſentations) the head will 
be detained theſe inſtruments will hardly ever be re- 
quired. Indeed when the head is ſeparated from the 
body, and left in the uterus, if the pelvis is much diſ- 
torted, the long curved forceps may ſometimes be prefer- 
able to the ſtreight ones; but in this caſe, if the ſize of 


the head is leſſened by emptying it of part of the brain, 


one crotchet. 

EME. See Emev, 

EMBULA. A ripe. 

EMUBLARCHI SUFFUMIGIUM. : A $sUFFUMI- 
GATION deſcribed by Aetius. 

EMBYAYTEMBO. The name of a plant which grows 
in Brafil. See Raii Hiſt, i 


the delivery may generally be effected by one hand and 


+ 
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repeated as required. 
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EMERICUS. See SMYRIS. 5 
EMERUS, . alſo called colutea ſcorpibides majer 
ſcorpium ſenna. pi and 
EMERus MiNoR, called alſo coluteg Humili of 
cor piodes humilis, colutca filiquoſa minor, coronilla A 
and LESSER SCORPION SENNA. "ay 

It grows on hilly places; its leaves are Purging, a 
poor people ſometimes gather and ufe them on * 
count. 


—_— 


AMERICANUS. See INDICUM. 
EMESIA, EMESMA, and EMETOS, from ey, 
: 6 DSS » 
mit, the action of vomiting. _ | 
EMETICA, EMETic, from epew, to vomit, The |, 
nefit of emetics in caſe of poiſonous or other offent 
ſubjects being lodged in the ſtomach, ariſes from Fs 
evacuating power, and not only clears the ſtomach ® 
the upper parts of the inteſtines; beſides, from the ſod 
which they give to the general frame, they are ligt 
uſeful ; they alfo evacuate bile, and prevent Itapnation 
happening in the ſyitem of the vena portarum, ig 
often lay the foundation of the moſt obſtinate complaints 
nor is the compreſſion alone confined to the liver yh, 
they give, but the whole abdominal viſcera experience 
the good effects, as alſo thoſe of the thorax; and cg 
the inteſtines downwards; beſides. they excite the force 
of the circulation in every part of the ſyſtem, and de. 
mine the fluids to the ſurface of the body, from all wig 
circumſtances much general utility may be derive n 
practice. | N 
Medicines of this kind act by irritation, the effec gf 
which is a conatus nature to expel ſomething obnoxins; 
hence a cathartic in an over doſe often proves emetic, 
When emetics are adminiſtered, if bleeding is allo r. 
quired, that operation ſhould be firſt performed. If th 
patient is coſtive, or if he hath a ſerous plethora, puy. 
ing ſhould precede the uſe of emetics, eſpecially in di. 
dren. Fat people ſhould take emetics on an empty ſit 
mach, after uſing briſk exerciſe about noon; and thin 
people ſhould take them about an hour or two aftereating 
During the operation of an emetic, the perſon ſhould 
fit with his knees advanced towards his breaſt, for thy 
the diſcharges will be much more eaſy. Though drink 
ing freely generally aſſiſts the operation of thele mei- 
cines; yet if two or three draughts do not come up, the 
throat ſhould be tickled with a feather, or a few grains 
of white vitriol may be ſwallowed, Hecauſe by drinking 
more, the ſtomach may be ſo diſtended as not to be atl 
to eject its contents. | 
In all feveriſh paroxyſms, inflammations of the ſtomach, 
ſpaſms in the ſtomach from anger, hyſterics, &c. con- 
geſtions of blood in the upper parts; if on any account 
an emetic is indicated, bleeding ſhould precede, and the 
plethora be removed. - 
A decoction of the bulbous roots of common dai 
is one of the gentleſt emetics in the materia melde 
Horſe-radiſh and muſtard are diuretics as well as geit, 
emetics, and as they diſcharge only the contents 0f l- 
ſtomach, their uſe is the ſafer in caſes which do !0 a 
mit of more active ones. A tea ſpoonful of the flow | 
muſtard may be added to each pint of warm water ® 
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In venereal diſorders, the hydrargyrus vitriolat, l 
been thought the molt proper. In old chronic c0v2Þ'-" 8 
antimonial emetics are to be preferred, as they dt er” = 
nuating and deobſiruent. In maniac caſes, antimon 
are never to be omitted. When poiſons are nen | 
the zincum vitriolatum puriſicatum is the beſt acc 
for ſpeedy relief. Dp 
The uſcfulneſs of emetics extends very far into * n 
practice. When the menſes are exceſſive from wal 
ſtruction in the returning veſſels, an emetic may PF 4 
relief; and when the menſes are ſuppreſſed, 2 1 
erfully aſſiſt in reſtoring their due courſe, if 2 * 
beforè the time of their uſual return. The _ 
tending youth at the age of puberty 1s much re 5 cb. 
this diſcharge. The vomiting which ſo toy reaps qt 
tendant during pregnancy, is much relieves: 5 1 
ſmall doſes of the pulv. ipecac. Two, and 170 in the 
ſix grains, may be now and then given, to re 
frequency and violence of theſe diſcharges; n 
{trainings in conſequence of the ipec. 15 far lels 


„ . tous. ac . a -- oe; ares. | ane 
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an 


tho# 
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that are natural. 2 . thoſe wd 
Thoſe who are violently trained by cn, he 
1 | 


uatics d bran! | 
F _ in checking their action; mild oils, grateful acids, 


* * very advantageouſly dwells, 1. On the action of 
Y vomiting, and the various means uſed to excite it; he at- 


Leends to emetics with reſpect to their ſtrength or different 


— 


ures, or aneuriſms, as alſo thoſe whoſe viſcera 
d, ſhould be cautious in the uſe of theſe Her- 


have rupt 

are unſoun er 
108. | 

| m—_ opiate ſhould generally ſucceed an emetic;z and 


Shen theſe evacuants are too powerful, or operate more 

| Lan is required, opiates greatly reduce their efficacy; 

0 ommon ſalt given in the gruel will turn the operation of 
c 


wnwardsz a ſpoonful of brandy ſometimes ſuc- 


and aromatics, are alſo efficacious helps. 


On the ſubject of emetics, Dr. Fothergill's Inaugural 


4 Diſſertation (a tranſlation of which is in that edition of 
his works publiſhed by Dr. Lettſom) may be read with 
| confiderable advantages. In this publication, beſides the 


any occaſional remarks on other important ſubjects, the 


ower on the ſtomach. 2. The uſe of emetics conſidered 


| as ſtimulants. 3. The uſe of emetics as evacuants. 4. The 

| ſes of emetics, ariſing from their mechanical force : this 
Taft diviſion he concludes with obſervations on ſome diſ- 

| eaſes in which emetics may be hurtful. In the courſe of 


his remarks under the above diviſions, moſt diſeaſes are 
noticed which are benefited by emetics operating in any 


one of thoſe modes. But ſuch is the importance of every | 


part of his performance, that to ſelect would leave too 


| much; it is therefore thought belt, after a general infor- 
mation of its contents, to urge the peruſal of the work 
| itſelf, on every inquirer into the ſubject. 


EMETICUM MITE. The mild emetic of Boerhaave 


nude by deflagrating one part of crude antimony with 
| two of nitre. By this proceſs, not only all the fulphur, 


but much of the phlogiſton of the regulus is conſumed; 


i is therefore mild. 


EMETICUM VINUM. See ANTIMONIALE VINUM. 
EME'TOCATHAR'FTICUM. A medicine which ope- 


ntes by vomit and by ſtool. 


EMEU, alſo called eme, caſoar, cafearis; the CAssO- 


WAR. It is a large bird of the oftrich kind. 


The emeu and caſ/owary are generally ſpoken of as one, 


but they are different birds. The eme is met with in 


South America, and the caſſi vary in the Molucca itflands. 


See Goluimith's Hiſtory of the Earth and animated Na- 


ture, vol. v. ; | 
EMiSSARIUM. An EMISSARY. In medicine it is 


| any orificc of the body, whether natural or morbid, out 


of which any thing is emitted. 


CY, 
A 


EMMENAGOGA, EMMENAGOGUEs, from ewuuera, 


the menſirual diſcharges, and aye, to draw, lead, or force. 
| They are ſuch medicines as promote the diſcharge of the 
| meniirual flux. Of theſe the principal are the fetid 
| gums, aromatics, aloetics, chalybeats, and the prepara- 
| tions of black hellebore. Some medicines ranked un- 
der this claſs produce their effect by leſſening irritations, 
| Others by their ſtimuli, When ſpaſms in the veſſels ob- 
liruct, mugwort powerfully relaxes caſtor, ſaffron, or 


borax do the fame. The ſtimulating kinds ſhould not be 
given, except the body is full of good blood and juices ; 
lor as they urge to an excretion, they cauſe a diſcharge 
of what cannot be ſpared until then. A third kind of 
mmenagozues are, whatever conduces to fill the body with 
healthy fluids. But on this ſubject there is great uncer- 
tanity, few, if any of this claſs having been found to an- 
ſwer the expectation of the praCtitioner, indeed ſo little 
o, that one cannot almoſt, in any caſe of amenorrhea 
with much confidence pr acceſs; however the ge- 
neral doctrine at preſent ſtands, that the medicines which 
ire to be employed in both the ſtates of amenorrhœa, 
ire chiefly thoſe, which {trengthen, and increaſe the ac- 
uon of the veſſels of the uterus. | 


c "MMENIA, from m, a month. The menſtrual diſ- 
MOTO, from yorog, lint. An epithet for per- 
t ED of the body, or diſorders that require /int for 
EMODIA. A s 
a TUPOR of the TEETH. 

8 AOLLIENTLA. EMOLLIENTS. Medicines of this 
foften kh. and ſupple the ſolids ; they alſo ſheathe and 
pled, d © aſperity of the fluids. When externally ap- 
niſtere Fas! are termed emollients; but if internally admi- 
tion, 8 emulcents ſeems to be their propereſt appella- 

dee VEMULCENTIA. Dr. Cullen ſays, that emol- 
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| lients act upon the parts to which they are immediately 


applied, either by being infinuated into the ſubſtance of 
the ſolid; and thereby diminithing the denſity of the 
whole of the mixt; they diminiſh its force of coheſion, 
or by being inſinuated into the interſtices of dry particles, 
they diminiſh the friction, that might otherwiſe occur, 
and thereby render the whole more flexible. The former 
ſeems to be the operation of water, the latter of oil. 
Emollient topics are formed of water, oily, and muci- 
laginous ſubſtances. Water, particularly when aſſiſted 
by a moderate heat, is plentifully abſorbed from the 
whole ſucface of our body; it powerfully relaxes and di- 
lutes, being miſcible with almoſt every animal fluid. Oil 


ſheathes ſharp humours. In compoſitions of this kind, 
the aqueous part ſhould be freely allowed ; for the muci- 


part increaſes their efficacy, and as to the heat with which 
they are applied, it ſhould not exceed what produces a 
pleaſing ſenſation. From the relaxing quality of emollient 


are good {ſedative applications, when pain from tenſion, 


nerves their efficacy is conveycd alſo to diſtant and deep- 
ſeated parts, and thus it is that the warm bath proves ſo 


plications rank with antiſpaſmodics. Emollients, by re- 
laxing the fibres, and increaſing the congeſtion of fluids, 
promote ſuppuration ; and laſtly, the heat with which 


them with the tribe of ſeptics; their oily parts parti- 
cularly diſpoſe them to a putrid acrid acrimony. See 
Aikin's Obſervations on the external Uſe of Preparations 
of Lead, p. 29, &c. | | 

EMO'TIO. When this word is uſed with reſpect to 
the mind, and in a medical ſenſe, it ſignifies a delirium z 


{tood. | 


TAPASMA. | 
EMPEROS. MUTILATED. | 


EMPETRUM It is a plant which reſembles heath. 
See ALYPUM. | 


LUuSITANICUM FRUCTU ALBO, called alſo erica 


| erefta baccis candidis, and -erica coris folio. 


THYMELZ@ FOLIIS, alſo called ſanamunda, and 
SEA-HEATH. This laſt ſort grows on the coaſt of Anda- 
luſia, it flowers in February. A dram of the root purges 
ſtrongly. About Gibraltar it is called b4rhalaga, but is 
there only uſed to heat their ovens with. _ 

EMPHRACTICA, frm geaooo, to ob/truft. Such to- 
pics as ſtop the pores when applied to the ſkin; allo em- 
plaſtica. 

LM PHRACMUA, from pa, to obſtruct. An Iu- 
PEDIMENT, or OBSTRUCTION. Thus Hippocrates calls 
the parts of a child which preſent in an unnatural poſ- 
ture, becauſe they ob/ru the birth. 


tulent tumor, but by it is generally underſtood, a ſoft 


membrane. In Hippocrates it ſignifies an nfation of the 
belly, and ſometimes a tumor in general. When ruptures 
or tumors are of the flatulent kind they are called PHy- 


which is his general name for this diſeaſe, the ſwelling 
formed by air or elſe flatus or r-rified fluids. He places 
it in the claſs cachexiz and order intumeſcentiæ. The 
ſpecies are, 1. Pneumato/rs ſpontanea z that is, when it 


happens without manifeſt cauſe. 2. Preumato/ts trauma- 


tica, when it happens from a wound in the thorax. 3. 
Pneumatoſis venenata, when the cauſe is from the ſwal- 
lowing of poiſon, or an external application of it. 4. 
Pneumatoſis hyſterica, when accompanied with hyſterics. 

The moſt frequent cauſe of this diſorder, is the pierc- 
ing of the pleura, and wounding the lungs by the pointed 
fragments of broken ribs, though it ſometimes happens 
that an emphyſema is produced in the lungs by lacerations 


putridity is alſo a cauſe, as is ſeen in mortifications of the 


external parts, and in many iyſtances of putrid feyers, 
| | Putridity 


| 


relaxes and obtunds what is acrid; and mucilage alſo 


lages require to be largely diluted z gentle friction on the 


topics, and their ſheathing of acrimony, it is that they 


or from irritation, is excited: from the ſympathy of the 


powerful a ſedative. From the ſame principles theſe ap- 


they are applied concurs with their other effects to rank 


when relative to ſome bone, a /uxation is to be under- 


 EMPASMA, from a#oou, to ſprinkle upon. See Ca- 


EMPETRUM MONTANUM , FRUCTU NIGRo, called alſo- 
erica baccifera procumbens nigra, erica coris folio; BLACK= 
BERRIED HEATH, CROW-BERRIES, and CRAKE-BERRIES., 


EMPHYSEMA, from og, to inflate. It is any fla- 


tumor ariſing from air being admitted into the cellular 


SOCELE. Dr. Cullen means by the word pneumatoſis, 


therein, without any injury having happened to the pleura: * 
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Putridity raiſes the air both in vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtances Ee a fixt to an elaſtic ſtate. It never happens 
from pointed inſtruments, as the blood inſtantly ſtops the 

alla CS, 2 , 

a Ad emphyſema is manifeſt by a ſoft puffy ſwelling; in 
which caſe the ſkin appears gloſſy, the tumor gives way 
on preſſure, but that removed, it inſtantly returns, a 
crackling is perceived on ſtroking the emphyſematous n 
when the lungs are wounded, a troubleſome cough at- 
tends, and the matter expeCtorated is mixed with blood; 
ſometimes air eſcapes from .the lungs into the cavity of 
the breaſt, and not being diſcharged outwardly. through. 

e pleura, &c. it occaſions great difhculty of breathing, 
anxiety, a ſenſe of ſuffocation, ſtupor, a livid colour in 
the face, and if relief is not ſpeedily obtained, the patient 
dies. The air detained in any part of the cellular mem- 
brane may produce a mortification there. 

When theſe kind of tumors happen in putrid diſorders, 
fomentations may be applied to them, made with equal 
parts of ſharp vinegar and reCtified ſpirit of wine; but 
when a wound is the cauſe;” if the breathing is quick and 
laborious, bleed, and repeat the operation as often as this 
ſymptom renders it neceſſary, PunCtures, or rather 

mall inciſions, may be made into the cellular membrane, 
with a lancet, or in different parts of the body; the air 
will thus be excluded, if gentle preſſure is alſo made on 
the tumor: when the air is thus evacuated, a compreſs 
may be dipped in vinegar, and applied over the part where 
the wound is ſuppoſed to be; a tight bandage may ſecure 
it, and the patient ſhould be directed to lie on the injured 
fide, to prevent a freſh afflux of air. Nitre, and pecto- 
ral emulſions, may be given to prevent internal ſuppura- 
tions. When the air is detained in the cavity of the 


breaſt, Mr. Hewſon propoſes to diſcharge it by a ſmall 


opening made with a knife on the fore-part of the cheſt, 
which if, on the right-ſide, muſt be between the fifth and 
fixth ribs, becauſe there the integuments are thin; but 


if on the left-ſide, the opening muſt be betwixt the ſe- 
venth and eighth, or betwixt the eighth and ninth ribs, 


the better to avoid wounding the pericardium. See Le 
Dran's Obſ. No. 29; James's Med. DiR. Art. Frafura ; 
and London Medical Obfervations and Inquiries, vol. ii. 
p- 17, 5 h ii. p. 28—36, 372 — 399. White's Sur- 
ery, p. 78. 3 

"Ek IRICA SECTA. The EMIRIC SECT. It was 
begun by Serapion, ſome ſay Heracleon, &c. about 278 
years before the birth of Chriſt. | | 
Alexandria. ” 

EMPIRICUS. An EMPIRIC, from T&po, to experience, 
Or epuTetgw, to try. In a good ſenſe it is applied to ſuch as 
found their practice on experience, and pay little regard 
to theory, but ſuch only as is founded incontrovert- 
ably on facts, totally freed from all ſpeculative ideas. 
In a bad ſenſe it is an appellation beſtowed on a ſet of 
quacks, who, without knowledge, pretend to perform 
miracles by ſome deſperate noſtrums, careleſs of the de- 
ſtruction they create, labour only to pillage their unfor- 
tunate patients, generally at the expence of their health, 
and too often of their lives. For the difference between 
the empiric and dogmatiſt. See Percivals Eſſays Med. 
and Exp. vol. 1. „„ 

EMPLAST ICA, from euraaoow, to ob/iruf?, or ſpread 
upon; alſo emplattomara. See EMPRACTICA. | 

EMPLASTRUM, from eu7aaoou, to obſtruct or ſpread 
upon. PLASTER. | : | 

Plaſters are compoſitions for external uſe; they do not 
poſſeſs much medical virtue, and are chiefly employed to 
make retentive dreſſings, or to keep the parts to which 
they are applied warm and tight. This they do more 
equally and ſteadily than a bandage of linen can, eſpeci- 
ally if there is no ſwelling. They are compoſed of oil 
and unctuous ſubſtances, united with powders, into fuck 
a conſiſtence, that the compound may remain firm in the 
cold without ſticking to the fingers; that it may be ſoft 
and pliable in a ſmall heat; and that by the warmth of 
the human body it may be ſo tenacious, as readily to ad- 
here. When a plaſter is ſoftened to the conſiſtence of 


ſtiff honey, it is called cerate; when ſoftened ſo as to 
ſpread eaſi 


an ointment, an dil, and a liniment. 


Calces of lead boiled with expreſſed oils unite with them 


| 


hot. If the compoſition proves diſcoloured, the addition 


ly whilſt cold, yet not to run with the heat of | Diſpenſatory of the London College; but, as ſoap 15 much 
the body, an ointment; and if betwixt the conſiſtence of 


tioner will rarely bs induced to apply it in that of a 
One. 


* 


into a plaſſer of à good conſiſtence, and are a proper U. 
for ae other plaſters. Plaſters may alſo Rn 
reſins, gummy reſins, &c. without wax, eſpecially 
extemporaneous preſcription : but for officinalz, 8 
compoſitions are leſs proper, as they ſoon grow too fo 
in keeping, and fall flat in a warm air. 

As ſome difference is obſerved in the hardneſ, 4 
plaſter for the breaſt or ſtomach, and one that i; oh 
applied to the limbs, the following proportions are pene 
rally obſerved. For a ſoft plaſter take one ounce gf bg 
preſſed oil, one ounce of wax, and half an ounce of ,,, 
powder for an harder, add an ounce more of wax 20d 
half an ounce of powder; _ 

EMT. ADHASIVUM NIGRUM. The BLACK $71cxy; 
PLASTER, called alſo the LADy's COURT PLASTER, ay 
the CHICHESTER PLASTER, 

Diſſolve twelve ounces of the gum Benjamin in tweys 
ounces of reCtified ſpirit of wine, and ſtrain the folutiqy 
In a ſeparate veſſel diſſolve a pound of the beſt iſingla 
in five pints of pure water, then ſtrain the ſolution. Mir 
theſe ſolutions together, and let them ſtand in a nary 
veſſel, that the groſſer parts ay ſubſide :” when the ce 
liquor is cold it will form a jelly, ſo; when ſpread, i 
muſt be near the fire to melt. This quantity ſuffices fo 
ſpreading on ten yards of half-yard-wide ſilk; in ordertg 
which the ſilk muſt be Rreiched in a frame, then the mix. 
ture may be ſpread on it with a ſponge or bruſh : thi 
muſt be done with the warmth of a fire; As each 
ſpreading dries, it muſt be repeated to the tenth or twelkh 
time; after which touch it lightly with the bruſh to gie 
it a gloſs. ES 
Its uſe is too generally known to need any thing fur. 
ther being ſaid, than to propoſe an eaſy ſubſtitute, which 
is as follows: diſſolve a pound and a quarter of fine iſn- 
glaſs in five pints of water, and before it cools ſpread it 
on ſilk, in the ſame manner as above directed. 
ANoDYNUM. Take four pounds of commu 
plaſter, melt it over a gentle fire, with an ounce and i 
half of common black pitch. When this is ſpread, mix 
with each ounce weight of it half a dram of opium, and 
the ſame quantity of camphor in fine powder. This com. 
poſition is very efficacious in relieving old pains. 
ATTRAHENs, DRAWING PLASTER, now called 
emplaſirum ceræ, PLASTER of WAX. | 
Take yellow reſin, yellow wax, of each three pounds; 
of tried mutton ſuet, one pound. Melt all together, and 
ſtrain the mixture while it remains fluid. | 
This is given by the London College, to ſupply the 
place of the melilot plaſter ; but plaſters are not apree- 
able forms for dreſſing with after the removal of a bliter; 
cerates, by being ſofter and leſs adheſive, are to be pre- 
ferred: the ceratum ſpermatis ceti, or the ceratum te. 
ſinæ flayz, are good ſubſtitutes for this pla/er. 
— CANTHARIDIS. See CANTHARIDES, 
— CUMINI. See CUMINUM. 
— Communt. The coMMoN PLASTER. Nor 
called empla/irum lithargyri, plaſter of litharge. 

Take of olive oil, one gallon; of litharge finely pon. 
dered, five pounds; boil them together with about 2 

uart of water over a gentle fire, continually ſtiring, til 

e oil and the litharge are united, and acquire the due 
conſiſtence of a plaſter z and if the water is waſted bete 
the 79 is over, more water (previouſly made bt) 
muſt be poured on. ; 5 

As ſoon as the mixture is warm begin to ſtir it; n 
about four hours the boiling will be completed; but o 
aſcertain this, drop a little on a tile to cool, by whuc 
you will eaſily diſcover whether the litharge 13 2 
or not; the boiling muſt be continued r or i 
plaſter will be black, or perhaps boil over fudden!y: 
water ſhould be added that is not very hot, the Plate 
would explode with violence and be waſted: this Acc! 
dent will happen with hot water, if the plaficr is wy 


of a little white lead and oil will improve it; but # * 
expected to be very white, nothing but a true olle 
will do. — 


3 f an in the 
SAPONIs. This is another compoſition in 


more adyantageouſly uſed in liquid forms, the ey 


EMPLASTRUN 


E MP 


molaſtrum ladani, plaſter of ladanum. 

Nov calls; labdanum three ounces; of frankincenſe 
3 unce; cinnamon and expreſſed oil of mace, of each 
\ Nt n ounce; Of efſential oil of mint, one dram: add 
** ſrankincenſe melted firſt, the labdanum a little 
baated, till it becomes ſoft, and then the oil of mace z 
- | Cerwards mix in the cinnamon with the oil of mint, 
i d beat them together in a maſs, in a warm mortar, and 
| * it in a veſſel well cloſed. 5 

Theſe plaſlers ſhould be frequently renewed to produce 
unn ellect, and ſhould be applied on the five lower ribs 
of the leſt ſide, towards the back. 

TMPLATTOMENA. See EMPLASTICA. 

FMPNEUMATOSIS, from eunyew, to blow into, or 
fate An inflation of the ſtomach, the womb, or other 


to the 


PR PORIUM. A MARKET-TOWN; but metaphori- 


cally applied to the BRAIN, which 1s the ſeat of all rational 
and ſenſitive tranſaction. £ 
| EMPRION, from pio, to ſaw. SAW-LIKE. A kind 
of puite mentioned by Galen, in which the artery is un- 
eoually diſtended in different parts. 
= [2.05 I'HOTONOS, from e e, forwards, or 
before, and 2 70 bend, or ſtretch. It is when the body 
5 bent forward and confined ſo by a ſpaſmodic contrac- 
Ton. Celſus, lib. iv. cap. 3, ſays, it is a convulſive ſtiff- 
F neſs of the neck, by which the chin is fixed on the breaſt. 
ec TETANUS. 5 
EMPTYSIS, from u, to ſpit out. Aretzus limits 
E this word to a diſcharge of blood by ſpitting, when it 
comes only from the mouth, fauces, and parts adjacent. 
EMPYEMA, from ev, within, and w¼, pus or matter. 
The ancients called all internal ſuppurations empyema; ſee 
EPYEMA. But at preſent this name is confined to a col- 
econ of purulent matter lying looſe in the cavity of the 
breaſt, and lodging on the diaphragm. See Cullen's Firſt 
Lines vol. it. p. 375. edit. 4. | 
Aretæ, lib. i. de Cauf. & Sign. Morb. Chron. cap. 9. 
Ways, © They who have purulent abſceſſes in the cavities 
of the body, whether within the thorax or below the dia- 
phragm, if the pus be diſcharged upwards, are called 
env (enpy;), if downwards, apoſtomatici. And if there 
be a ſuppuration in the thorax, and the pus be diſcharged 
through the lungs, it is called ewrun.” But the moderns 
account it only an empyema When purulent matter floats 
upon the diaphragm. If matter is lodged on both ſides of 
the breaſt, there are two empyemas. Dr. Cullen conſiders 
the empyema, not as an original diſeaſe, but as a mode of 
(terminating one; e. g. „ eee attacks the pleura, 
the membrane of the lungs, or of any part included in 
Ithe thorax; this inflammation ſuppurates, and the diſ- 
charge not being favoured with any other exit than into 
de cavity of the cheſt, this diſeaſe is produced. 
The pus, that forms an empyema, may be from an ab- 
feels in the lungs, pleura, mediaſtinum, pericardium, 
er diaphragm; or perhaps from that inflammatory exuda- 
, or inſpiflated ſerum, which Dr. Hunter obſerves 
w tormed into a kind of pus, and is often found in large 
nities in the cavities of the breaſt, belly, &c. Wounds 
po the breaſt may alſo evacuate their matter into its ca- 
h and prove a cauſe of this diſeaſe. And Le Dran 
oem, us that he met with inſtances of abſceſſes in the 
er a way through the diaphragm, and empty- 
diemiclves into the breaſt. 
1 wh fluid matter is collected in the cavity of the 
33 my be known by the following ſigns; the 
4 n 3; wrt and laborious 3 expiration is more diffs 
en e den the patient perceives a fluctuation 
particu 
- lt, Cargement of the cavity of the thorax, and an 
W. eus fullneſs of the ſkin and fleſh of one fide of 


one or both ſides 


1 ne ſide on. 5 a dry cough ; when the matter is on 
$ tren hear V the patient cannot lie on the other ; a ſlow 
1 12 ans at the extremities of the fingers, hollownefs 

Iodved —.— Kc. but as to the kind of matter which '- 
e Wforder which can only be known by the nature of the 
feeding and preceded its accumulation, from the pre- 


Water, bj, 4 Fcamitant ſymptoms. The matter may be 
Ipedtcg wo Or Pus, and the latter of theſe may be ſuſ- 
| en there hath -been an inflammatory diforder 
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EMPLASTRUM STOMACHUM. STOMACH Aar. with ſymptoms of ſuppuration, and particularly if thick 


lar motions are performed; ſometimes there 


ec a 2 
ckelt, or both, according as the matter is lodged in 


lun a @ 
855 pleura, or other parts in the breaſt, attended | 


; "BEE. "0" IE 
* I * 


clammy ſweats attend. ; 

If the matter of an empyema is not ſpeedily expecto- 
rated, the patient dies of a conſumption, with an hectic 
tever, which is always exaſperated at night. If the medi- 
aſtinum is corroded through, upon opening the thorax a 
ſudden ſuffocation often enſues. If the empyema is of long 
ſtanding, the ſtrength decayed, a colliquative diarrhoea 
comes on, with a waſting of the body, the operation, in- 
ſtead of relieving, haſtens the death of the patient. When 
this diſorder is merely local, the operation may ſucceed; 
but if the habit is ſtrumous, or otherwiſe unſound ; if 
tever, coughing, thirſt, and other ſymptoms, are either 
numerous or confiderable in their degree, there is but 
imall hope of a recovery. The operation is alſo ineffec- 
tual 1f the lungs adhere to the pleura, or if the matter 
lodged on the diaphragm was emptied from a cyſt. 

The chirurgical operation by which relief is obtained 
takes its name from the diſeaſe, being talled the opera- 
tion for the empyema. The fluids deſcribed as neceſſary 
to be voided by this operation are blood, matter, and wa- 
ter: Gooch gives a caſe in his Med. Obſ. of air in the 


through an ulcer in the lungs, but the ulcer healing, the 
air was evacuated by the operation for the empyema, and 
a complete cure was effected. But, except in caſes of 
purulent matter, the aſſiſtance of the ſurgeon is rarely re- 
quired. Blood will be gradually abſorbed ; therefore, as 
is declared by Mr. Sharp, Mr. Pott, and other eminent 
prattitioners, it need not be removed by any artificial 
opening. | 
The manner of operating is to fix on the part for the 
perforation, then, with a knife or a trochar, a paſſage may 
be formed for the offending matter. Whether an open- 
ing is made by means of a knife or a trochar, as Albinus 
hath obſerved that the diaphragm on the right fide aſcends 
higher into the thorax than on the left, it may be pro- 
per to pierce on the right fide between the third and 
fourth ſpurious ribs, but on the left between the ſecond 
and third; and at about half or two thirds of the diſtance 
from the ſternum to the vertebra; for here the muſeles 
are thinneſt, the artery is concealed under the rib, and 
the diaphragm at a due diſtance. Matter lodged in both 
cavities of the thorax require that the operation be per- 
formed on each fide. See Hippocrates, Galen, Aretzus, 
Boerhaave, with Van Swieten's Comments, Le Dran's 
Operations, Sharp's Operations, Heiſter's Surgery, BelPs 
Surgery, vol. ii. p. 383. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. ii. 
p. 175. Pearſon's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. p. 94. 
White's Surgery, p. 303. | 
EMPYEMA'TA. So the acients called ſuppurating 
medicines; for they named an internal collection of pus, 
empyema. | | | | 
EMPYTI. Purulent or ſuppurated, or thoſe who have 
purulent abſceſſes internally. | | 
EMPYREUMA, from europeua, to kindle, of nup, fire. 
In chemiſtry it is the offenſive ſmell and taſte which diſ- 
tilled waters, or other ſubſtances, receive from being too 
much expoſed to the fire. 
 EMPYREUMATICA OLEA. EmMPpyREUMATIC 
oILs. Theſe are ois both of the animal and vegetable 
kinds, which are diſtilled with a heat greater than that of 
boiling water; for thus they receive a burnt ſmell. Some 
ſpeak of theſe oils as being of one diſtinct claſs, but they 
have nothing in common except that they are half burnt, 


they diſſolve more or leſs in rectified ſpirit of wine, are 


acrid, by repeated diſtillations they may be rendered vo- 
latile, and almoſt free from their difagreeable ſmell. They 
are conſidered as powerful antiſpaſmodics, that how 
ever in chief uſe is the o/eum animale. | 


EMPYROS. One labouring under a fever. 5 
EMULGENS. EmvLGenr, ſtroking or milking out. 
It is applied to the arteries and veins which go from the 
aorta and vena cava to the kidnies. According to the an- 
cients, they ſtrained, and, as it were, milked the ſerum 
through the kidnies. | 
EMULGENTES ARTERIEZ & VENZ. See 
RENALES ARTERIZ & ENR. 
EMULSIO, from emulceo, to ſtroke, or cheriſh; or 
from emulgeo, to milk out gently by the hand. Medicines of 
any kind, made in a form reſembling milk, uſed to be 
called EMULSIONS 3 though now the College of Phſicians 


4Q_ Lac, 


thorax producing the ſymptoms of an empyema z it paſſed 
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body, by which ſuperfluous matters are evacuated, are 
called emunctories. The glands are alſo thus named. Par- 


continued. 


If it is manifeſtly cancerous, palliatives only are to be 


is hurt, the tears will ever after run down the cheek; it 


pil appears rough, and of an aſh colour, an epicauma is 


Lac. But generally they are made from farinaceous ſeeds, | 
which are beat up with ſome fluid, by which their oily 
parts are intimately blended with it. Their uſe is chiefly 
for common drink in acute diſorders. This form is 
perhaps the beſt for adminiſtering camphor. For the 
emulſ. com. amyg. arab. abſorb. & camphorat, ſee 
AMYGDALUS. | 
EMULg10 CAMPHORATA. See AMYGDALUS. 


EMUNCTORIUM. An EMUNCTORY, from emungo, 
to clean, wipe away, or drain off. The paſſages in the 


W 


ticularly (according to the ancients) thoſe which received 
the excrements from the noble parts, as the parotides 
from the brain, the axillary glands from the heart, and 
the inguinal from the liver. 

ENAMOS, from ata, blood. So Hippocrates and 
Galen call ſuch topical medicines as are appropriated to 
bleeding wounds. 

ENZ.OREMA, from-auwpew, to exalt, of awg-, ſub- 
lime. It is the pendulous ſubſtance which floats in the 
middle of the urine, called alſo ſublimamentum. Nubecula 
ſuſpenſa, ſublimatio urine. 

ENARGES, from apyng, white, or evident. Hippo- 
crates applied this as an epithet to dreams. 

ENARICY MON. See ARYCIMON. 

ENARTHROSIS, from ev, and apfpov, a joint. The an- 
cients called that ſpecies of diarthręſis thus, where the 
round end of one bone moves in the cavity of another; 
as the head of the femur in the acetabulum of the os in- 
nominatum. it is conſidered as a ſynonym to Genou. 
This ſpecies of articulation is alſo called the ba// and 

ocket. 

ENCHANTHIS, from er, in, and nah &, an angle of the 
eye. This diforder is an encyſted tumor on its inner 
angle. At the firſt a tubercle appears on the caruncula 
lachrymalis, or on the creſcent- like red cuticle adjacent to 
it; afterwards this tumor extends over the pupil of the 
eye; when this happens the tears continually trickle down 
the cheeks, the ſight is impaired, the countenance de- 
formed, and the eyes inflamed. 

When it is of a mild nature it may be deſtroyed by 
gentle eſcharotics; while this method of cure is proceed- 
ing, the belly ſhould be kept lax, and an iſſue in the arm, 
or a perpetual bliſter between the ſhoulders ſhould be 


When this tumor is of a malignant kind, it is attended 
with pain, is of a livid hue, and often becomes cancerous. 


uſed ; but if not, diſſect the whole tumor and its cyſt ; 
in doing which raiſe it with the forceps, the better to 
avoid cutting either the eye or the caruncle : if the latter 


is therefore ſafer to leave a little of the luxuriant fleſh, 
and to deſtroy it afterwards with a cauſtic. See ECTRo- 
PIUM, above; and Heiſter's Surgery, White's Sur- 
gery, p. 231. | 

ENCARDION, from «apa, the heart. The pith of 
vegetables. | f 

NCARDIUM PREMNU. The heart and marrow 
of the trunk; but Dioſcorides improperly calls the ten- 
der medullary ſubſtance which grows on the tops of the 
great palm-tree, thus. | | 

 ENCATALEPSIS. See CATALEPsts. | 

ENCATHISMA, from ,' to /it in. A ſemi- 
cupium. 

ENCAUMA, from , in, and xaw, to burn. The 
ſcoria of ſilver is thus named, ſo is the mark left by a 
burn, and alſo a puſtule which is produced by a burn. 

A ſuperficial ulceration on the eye is thus called. 
Aetius ſays that thoſe ulcerations on the eyes which ariſe 
from defluxions of humours receive different names ; as 
when one is formed on the pupil, covering a great part of 
it, and is of a bluiſh colour, it is called caligo: when an 
ulcer is not ſo wide, but is deeper, and alſo ſeated in the 
pupil, it is called nubecula : when the ſurface of the x4 

aid 


i 


to be formed; and when after a fever an ulcer is formed, 
with a ſordid cruſt, and is ſeated either on the pupil or 
the white part of the eye, it is called an encauma, which, 
when fixed in the pupil, ſuch an eroſion of the coats of 
the eye happens, as in the end is the deſtruction of all its 
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ſion, and figuratively an impediment. 


times obtained by keeping the bowels lax. White 


Seng 8 229. | 
NCAUSIS. A BURN or SCALD; or rather che; 
flammation cauſed by a burn or ſcald. It is alſo that Rs 
of heat upon the body, which external cauſes occagy, ,- 
ther the power of the fun, fire, or more vehement my 
tions, &c. It isa fynonym with dene. The Haan, 
BURN, with thirſt. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology it i; be 
nymous with erythema and ambuſtio. ns 
ENCAUSTUM CERULEUM. A name of 
powder called by waſherwomen POWDER-3Lyz, 8. 
CoBALTUM. ; 
ENCEP HALON, from E within, and ESV, f. 
head. The encephalun includes the dura and pia Gras 
the cerebrum, the cerebellum, and the medulla oba 
ata. . 
, ENCEPH ALOCELE. A RUPTURE the of bam 
ENCEPHALUS. The BRAIN. So Theophratyy 
calls the tender medullary ſubſtance which grows on dk 
top of the great palm-tree. g 
ENCERIS, from xygo;, wax. Bits of wax found n 
plaſters as they cool. Tin 
ENCHAR AXIS, from xapaoow, to /carify. Scan, 
CATION. gs | 
ENCHEIRESIS, from xe, the hand. Galen ui; 
this word as part of the title to one of his works whit 
treats of diſſection. The word imports the manual tren. 
ment of any ſubject. 
ENCHILOMA. So Lemery ſays an elixir is fone. 
times called. 
ENCHONDROS, from x00, which ſignifes hah 
a grain, and a cartilage. Hence implies both granultel 
and cartilaginous. Ss 
ENCHORIOS, from e, and xvpoc, a region or county, 
ENDEMICAL. | | 
ENCHRISTA. Liquid medicines for anointing a 
part with. | 
ENCHUSA. See ANCHUSA. 
ENCHYMA, from yx t, to infuſe. Ixrusiox, t 


ſanguine plethora. | | 
| ENCHYMATA. Liquid medicines to be infuſed nt 
the eyes, ears, &c. 

ENCHYMOMA. BrvsminG. Dr. Hunter fays thi 
is a nervous affection. It is from eyxva, I pour in. Inde 
writings of the ancient phyſicians, it is a word oy 
they expreſs that ſudden effuſion of blood into the cuts 
neous veſſels, which ariſes from joy, anger, or ſham; 
and in this laſt inſtance, is what is uſually called %%%. 

ENCHYMOSIS. BLushixd; alſo an extravafationt 
blood which makes the part appear livid. Thus, but im. 
perly, it is ſynonymous with ecchymeſis. 

ENCH YSA, ALKANET. See ANCHUSA | 

ENCHYTOS. An epithet for any thing infuled ut 
8 of the body. | 

ENCLYSMA. CLYSTER, | 

ENCELIA, from u, in, and xo, the bel). A 
the contents of the abdomen. 

ENCOLPISMOS. An uterine injection. 5 

ENCOPE, from ey, in, and wor7Tu, f cut. An Inc 


d Sur. 


ENCRANION. The CEREBELLUM, from 8, in, an 
xpavioy, Mull. F 41 
ENCRIS. A fort of cake made of fine meal, boils" 
oil, then ſweetened with honey. _— 
1 , from 8yxva, to conceive. Pregnant 
child. . 
ENCYSTIS. A WEN. 10 
ENDEDINEMENOS, from evircw, to l 2 
a vortex. An epithet for the eyes which perpetual) 
in their orbits. | 
ENDEIXIS. An 1nNDICATION. _ 
EMDEMIAS, or EnDemivs, from wares of 
ple. An epithet for diſeaſes to which the inhad! 
particular contries are ſubjeCt more than others. ond, of 
ENDESIS, from $$, to tie. A LIGATURE ! 
connexion. | + the bob 
ENDICA. Rulandus fays it is the feces © 
tom. It is alfo called meſe hazuania. | %, eil 
ENDIVIA, called alſo intybus, ſeariolay ja 4 yon Ml 
reum, latifolium, ENDIVE. This plant 15 in fn cor 
in our kitchens : it very much reſembles luc 
in its appearance and virtues. 


humours. In the beginning of theſe caſes relief is ſome- | 


G LIAs 
— ERECTA. Sec HYO8ER1S ANGUSTIFO- 5. 


E NI 


Fuba ERECTA LUTEA NAPIFOLIA. See Laur- 


- BW lorkA. A name for the cichoreum verrucarium, 
4 — 


73 Aypnois annua. / . . 

5 _ a e A name of ſeveral ſpecies of cicho- 

: 3 | eL. AGMENOS, from tv NN, of anatle, to 
6 „ An epithet applied to the joints of the vertebræ, 


] | auge. | 2 © 
We f their alternate or mutual reception and inſer- 


becauſe o 
AM ENEMA. A CLYSTER. From enni, to emzt, eject, or 
b wy 14 equivalent to each other, and ſignify any liquid 
4 edicine injected into the anus. With us, cly/ters are in- 
| Led by means of a bladder and pipe ; but in many other 
I e e ſyringe is always uſed, by which the liquor is 
W c:rther thrown up into the bowels. 1 
W The quantity of liquor uſed in each cly/er will vary 
W :ccording to the age of the patient and intention pro- 
poſed. * infants, two ounces at the moſt ſuffices; a 
child of ſix years old from four to ſix ounces; a youth of 
E fourteen years, from ſix to eight ounces; and to an adult, 
= from ten ounces to a pint. : ; 
In diarrhceas, and all diſorders where the inteſtines are 
| weak, alſo whenever the clyſter is to be retained : the 
W quantity for an adult ſhould not exceed {ix or eight ounces. 
In ardent fevers, and inflammation of the bowels, they 
W .:{wer the end of a fomentation, and ſhould be admini- 
W cred from a pint to a quart. In putrid fevers, it is one 
WS way of expediting a quantity of proper acid and antiſeptic 

W medicines into the conſtitution, particularly fixed air. 
E Nouriſhment may be conveyed by c/y/ters, when from ſome 
WE complaint of the mouth, throat, or itomach, nothing can 
be conveyed that way: many have been thus ſupported 
| during ſeveral months. 
| Cliſters ſhould never be either hot or cold when uſed ; 
| but ſo warm that they may be eaſily ſuffered on the back 
of the hand; then their effect in. the inteſtines will be the 
| moſt agreeable. OY 
When a cly/ter is intended only for emptying the inteſ- 

| tines, half a an ounce of common ſalt is a better addition 
W than any quantity of the other purging medicines. 

It is a practice with many to mix oil in reſtringent 
| cly/ers, but as it counteraCts the intention of the pre- 
ſcriber, it ſhould always be omitted in them. 

When a very powerful ſtimulus is required in purging 
| cly/lers, it is moſt ſafe to mix emetics with them, and of 
theſe the vin. antimon. ſhould be preferred. 

ENEMA EX AMYLO. See AMYLUM. 

ENEOS. Vain, empty, or uſeleſs. The Greeks call 


| life, ſuch as dumb, deaf, &c, eveor. 
ENERGIA. ENERGY, from e, a work. 
| INERVATIO. It is a equivocal term, 
We 2poneuroſis or debilitation. 
| ENFLURE DES JAMBES. See LyMPHEz DUCTUS. 
| ENFONDE. A ſort of bread made of caſſada. See 
Caara, 
ENGER. See InDICUm. 
ENGISOMA. An inſtrument formerly uſed about 
kractures of the cranium. Alſo a fracture of the cranium, 
in the middle of which the bone preſſes upon the 
membrane of the brain, and makes the appearance 
| ada n the eaves of a houſe; from eyſiCw, to draw 
r, 


ENGOMPHOSIS. See GoMPHOMA. 
1 ENGONIOS, from youa, an angle. Hippocrates ex- 
heſtes by it the bending of the arm at a right angle. 
| NGORGEMENT © LAITEUX. See LymPrs 
J 8. 8 : a 
: :NGUAMBA URUVAPENSIUM. The name of 
nee whoſe fruit is black, but yields by expreſſion a 
blow oil. Rai Hiſt, | 
-NHLEMON, The name of a plaſter in Myrepſus. 
SLUEON, The name of a ſimple in Myrepſus, but 
not known what. 
+ A WOMAN IN CHILD-BED. | 
| base . The chemiſts apply this word to a third 
1 _ Ns are formed o acid and alkali: Galen 
1 2 e out at preſent they are known by 
| ©, FARACELSI SAL, It is th t f 
| tf N N t is the caput mortuum o 
© ſpirit of nitre, joined with vitriolic 40d It is much 
as kali vitriolatum. N 


ſignifying 


— 


— 


r 


alſo ENCLYSMA. The words enema, cly ter, and |. 
Enoch in longevity. 
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| thoſe who are unable to perform the common offices of | 


— 


ENNEANDRIA. The ninth of Linnæus's claſſes of 


plants: in it are a ſtyle and nine filaments in each 
ſlower. 


ENNEAPHARMACOS, from yea, nine, and pa- 


Hane, @ medicine. A compoſition of nine ſimple ingre- 


dients. It is alſo the name of a peſſary mentioned by Ga- 
len and Egineta. It is a name of the antidotus Heracli- 
dis, and of ſeveral plaſters mentioned by Aetius, and 
Celſus. . | 
 ENNEAPHYLLUM, from ei,, nine, and evaacy, 4 
leaf. See HELLEBORASTRUM- 

NOCHDIANUS. In Paracelſus it is one who equals 


ENOC DIANA VITA. A vtry LONG LIFE, 

ENRYTHMOS. See An vrHMus. 

ENS. An ENTITY or thing really exiſting, In Para- 
celſus ens imports the power, virtue, and efficacy, which 
a thing exerts upon our bodies. 

ExS PARVUM SAPIENTIUM. It is ſoap made by 
mixing fixt aikaline ſalt with diſtilled vegetable oil. The 
ſalt muſt be quiet hot when mixed with the oil, for the 
leaſt portion of water prevents their union: after their 
combination they are to be placed ſome tiine in a ſubter- 
raneous place. A ſmall quantity of the ſalt remaining on 
the ſurface of the oil will attract water, and prevent the 
ſucceſs of the proceſs. 

— PRIMUM SALIUM. See CIRCULATUM. 

— —— SOLARF, See ANTIMONIUM. 

— YENERIS, i. e. FLOR. MARTIALIs. See FERRUM, 

ENSIFORMIS, from enſis, a ſword, and forma, a form, 
CARTILAGO. The swWokD-LIKE CARTILAGE, called 


alſo xiphoides; ſometimes it is bifurcated at the end, and 


is then called furcella or furcella inferior. This is the 
cartilage at the bottom of the /?ernum ; but the ancients 
oft give the name of enſiformis to the whole breaſt-bone. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that © if this cartilage ſhould be preſſ- 
ed inwardly by a blow, it will occaſion vomitings and 
violent pains, by preſſing againſt the pylorus; in this caſe, 
it would be proper to lay it bare, and elevate it; but 
the diaphragm ariſing partly from it would probably diſ- 
place it.” From the form, or from accidents in this 
cartilage, many diſeaſes ariſe, as a cough, pain in ſtoop- 
ing, difficult breathing, &c. That theſe ſhould happen 
will not appear wonderful, when we conſider that the 
diaphragm is attached to it, and that the great lobe of 
the liver and the ſtomach lay immediately under it. 

ENS TAC TON, from ago, to diſtil. INSTILLATIONS., 
The name of a liquid collyrium in Galen, which Ægi- 
neta calls ſtacticon. 

ENTAGALIA. See ENTALI VR. 

ENTALE. A VESSEL. 

ENTALI. FossiL ALUM. 

EN'TALIUM, called alfo tubulus vel fphunculus maris, 
dentale, dentalium, dentale virida ſtriatum, denticuli ele- 
phantis. The entagalia, or PIPE-SHELL. 

It is a ſmall ſhell brought from the Eaſt, reſembling 
one of the dentalia, with its ſmall end broken off. It is 
two inches long, open at both ends, and ſlender, of a 
whitiſh green colour, and ridged legthwiſe, with ſome 
tranſverſe bands on it. The fiſh that lives in it is a kind 
of worm with four horns. | 

The modern Italian call all ſtones, metals, woods, &c. 
that are cut with lines or figures, or barely channelled, 
entaglia. | | 

ENTATICA MEpi1icamenTa. Medicines that p ro- 
yoke venery. Ccœlius Aurelianus calls them ſatyrica. 

ENTATICON. The name of a plaſter in P. AÆgineta. 

ENTERA. So Hippocrates calls the bags in which 
were incloſed medicines for fomentations. 

ENTERADENES, from eg, an inte/tine, and any, 
a gland. The INTESTINAL GLANDS. 

ENTERENCHYTAE, from evlega, the viſcera, and 
eſyva, to infuſe. Inſtruments for adminiſtering clyſters. 

ENTERITIS. An INFLAMMATION of the BOWELSs. 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
rexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two 
ſpecies. I. Enteritis phlegmonodea. 2. Enteritis eryſi- 
pelatoſa. See INFLAMMATIO INTESTINORUM. 

ENTERITIS MESENTERICA. The ſame as meſenteritis. 

ENTEROCELE, from «ego, an inte/tine, and ann, 
a rupture. See HERNIA INTESTINALIS. 

OVULARIS. A rupture of the inteſtines through 
the foramen ovale. | 


| ENTERO-EPIP LOCELE, from % an oa, 
| 2 | an 
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and enim>oy, the omentum, and yan, a tumor. It is when 
both the omentum and inteſtines protrude through the 
inreguments of the belly. 5 
ENTERO-HYDROCELE, from «vJepoy, an iuteſtine, ddp, 
water, and xnan, an hernia. A dropſy of the ſcrotum, 
with a: deſcent of the inteſtine. | 
ENT EROMPHALOS, from ego, an inteſtine, and 
bunmrag, the navel. A rupture of the inteſtine at the navel. 
This ſeldom happens but to women in labour, or from 
labour. | Is | 
ENTERON, from evzag, within. INTERNAL and 
INTESTINE. But in Hippocrates Epid. 6. $ 4. ap. 3. 


' enteron ſignifies ſimply the coLON. 


ENTEROPHYTON VULGARE. The SEA CHIT- 
TERLING. It is a marine plant, and grows fomewhat in 
the form of a gut. 55 

ENTERORAPHE. A $UTURE of the INTESTINES. 

ENTEROSCHEOCELE, from ev7egov, an inteſtine, 
ooxeov, the ſcrotum, and xm an hernia. It is when the 
inteſtine deſcends into the ſcrotum. 4 

ENTHEMA TA, emi, to put in. Medicines ap- 
plied immediately to recent wounds, in order to prevent 
an inflammation and ſtop an hæmorrhage. To 

ENTHET OS, from enn, to put in. Any thing 
introduced, but particularly ſuch as are put up the noſe to 
prevent an hemorrhage there. | Y 

EN'THLASIS. A contuſion with the impreſſion of 
the inſtrument by which it happened; called alſo 7/1/19. 

ENTHUSIASMUS. A FANATIC STROKE; it 18 
when a perſon is engaged in religious affairs, he loſes his 
reaſon, &c. in an eeſtacy ſees ſtrange ſights, or hears the 
noiſe of muſical inſtruments, &c. 

EN'TRICHOMA, from es, and Tp/xaua, the hair. The 
edge of the eye-lid on which the hairs grow. 

SN FRIMMA, from evieCw, of 255 and iC, to rub, 
grate, or triturate, See INTRITUM. 4D 

EN'TROCHUS. An oblong ſtone nearly as thick as 
a man's finger, from one to two inches long; bluiſh co- 
loured, and made up of joints, as ſo many rings. They 
are found frequently in clay pits. Sometimes the joints 
are found looſe, then they are called trochite. It is a part 
of the arm of a ſtar-fiſh, or ſome ſuch like ſea-animal, that 
15 petrified. It is always hardened with ſparry matter, and 
like it, is diuretic. A trochite, when found ſeparate, is as 
broad as a ſix-pence with a hole in the centre, and of dif- 
ferent thickneſſes z the colour is bluiſh or greyiſh, and 
when broke, it is gloſſy and ſhining. e 

ENTROPIUM. See TRICHIA. The eye-lids turn- 
ing outwards. See Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology of the 
Eyes, p. 16. with notes. _ 

EN'TYPOSIS, from &lvTow, to make an impreſſrens of 
rue, a. type, or image formed by impreſſion. The aceta- 
bulum of A Bins It is Hot 9180 by any phyſical 
writer, but mentioned by Jul. Pol. Wo” 
 ENUCLEATIO. The taking a kernel out of a nut. 

ENULA, called alſo inula, enula campana, Helenium, 
after, omnium maximus. SCAB-WORT, and ELECAM- 
PANE. Platerus calls it aroma Germanicum. 


Miller enumerates thirty ſpecies; and Boerhaave makes. 


it a ſpecies of aſter. It is the inula helenium, or inula 
foliis amplexicaulibus ovatis rugoſis, ſubtus tomentoſis, 
calycum ſquamis ovatis, Linn. It is a large plant, with 
long, wrinkled leaves that are ſerrated; of a pale green 
colour above, and hoary underneath ; the flowers are yel- 
low, and of the diſcous kind, and are followed by oblong 


ſeeds, winged with down; the roots are ſhort and thick, 


unctuous to the touch; brown or blackiſh on the outſide, 


and whitiſh within. It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt 


rich ſoils, and flowers in June. 

The freſh roots have a weak but not very grateful 
ſmell; when perfectly dried, they are more grateful: 
when chewed, they diſcover at the firſt, a kind of rancid 
glutinous taſte, quickly ſucceeded by an aromatic bitter- 


neſs, which by degrees becomes more pungent. They are 


diaphoretic, diuretic, and ſtomachic; if taken freely 


they looſen the belly; they powerfully attenuate viſcid |. 


humours, and aſſiſt expectoration in coughs and hu- 


moural aſthmas. When freſh, they are an excellent ve- g 


hicle for ſquills. Dr. Cullen, though he ſays, that both 
from its ſenſible and chemical qualities, it promiſes to be 
a medicine of ſome power, {till he is at a loſs to deter- 
mine what are its peculiar virtues. as 


The ſpirituous extract is the moſt active preparation, 


Ll 
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but the watery is far more abundant in the qu anti vz 


is obtained from theſe roots, and ſo little inferior in 
virt:4's, as to deſerve the preference for general uſe, 1 | 
mann obtained from an ounce of the dry root, by — 
of water, ſix drams and a half of extract, but by means 
ſpirit, only two drams and a half. Much of the aromaj, 


warmth and bitterneſs of theſe roots, reſide in the mor: 


fixed parts which do not exhale in the heat of bolt 
water, they are therefore well preſerved in the 


Rs . Watery ex. 
tract. In diſtillation with water, an eſſential oil ariſes 


which concretes into white flakes, and partly into: 
unctuous maſs like ſoftiſh wax. Thirty ounces of . 
afford about a dram of this oil. Geolfrop the youn k. 
obſerves, that this oil reſides in the exterior part of th 
root near the bark. When this concrete oil is but newly 
diſtilled, it is ſtrongly poſſeſſed of the flavour of cg. 
pane, but it ſoon loſes all its ſmell by keeping, 


Extract. ENI. Camp. 


Boil elecampane roots in water; preſs and ſtrain 4 
decoction, and ſet it by to ſettle ; then pour of the cen 
and boil it down to a conſiſtence of pills, taking care 10 
prevent its burning towards the end of the operation. Ty; 
doſe may be from 9 i. to 5 i. in a lax ſtate of the fir; 
of the ſtomach, and in ſome diſorders of the breaſt. 


The doſe of the root may be to two drams. 

The rad. enul. c. condit. is prepared inthe ſame many 
as the ERINGO RooT, which ſee. 

See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chen. 
Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. OE ON 

ENULON, from ey, and s, the gums. The int. 
nal fleſh of the gums, or that part of them which is wit. 
in the mouth. See ULON. | 

ENUR. That vapour of water of which ſtones ws 
generated. | 

ENURESIS. An involuntary diſcharge of urine. I}, 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs local, 
and order apocenoſes. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies, 1, 
Enureſis atonica, when ſome other diſeaſe hath injured 
the ſpincter of the bladder. 2. Enureſis irritata, fron 
compreſſion or irritation of the bladder. See URN, 


incontinence of. | 
ENYPOSAPROS, from ev, within, amo, a prepoſition, 
which in compoſition is a diminutive one, and care 
putrid. An epithet uſed to the ſpit of hepatic patients 
ENYSTRON, from evvu, to perfect. The laſt or four 
ventricle in animals that chew the cud, which completes 
the digeſtion. - According to Ariſtotle, it is a ſecond vet 
tricle, or a thick part of the ſtomach of ruminating ari- 
mals, in which the food is concocted. Gorræus males it 
the ſame as ABOMASUM, which ſee. 
EON. 'The whole compaſs of the eye. 
EPACMASTICA. It is a continual putrid ferer tut 
is {till increaſing. See ACMASTICOs, and ANABASI. 
EPAGOGION. A name in Dioſcorides for the pre- 
uce. See PR APUTIUM. | 
EPANADIDONTES PURETI. Fevers, whoſe heit 
is not biting to the touch in the beginning, but becomes 
more and more ſo in the advance. 1 
EPANADIPLOSIS, from Surxss, reduplication. The 
reduplication of a fit of a ſemitertian fever; that * the 
renewal of a cold fit before the hot fit is ended. 
EPANASTASIS. A. TUMOR or TUBERCLE | 
EPANCYLOTUS, from ayxuxos, crooked, aui 
A ſort of bandage, in Oribaſius. | 
EPANTHESMA, or EpanTHISMA, from af 
flower. An EFFLORESCENCE. re 
EPAOIDAI. See AMULETA. 1 
EPAPHARESIS, fromem:, importing a repetiti ou 
apaenas, a removal. In Galen it is uſed to expreks 33 
peated evacuation by bleeding, *h 
EPARGEMOS. An epithet for a perſon aſfected Vi 
that diſorder of the eyes called argemon. 
EPARITA. A ſort of earth, 1 
EPARMA, | from aupw, to elevate. Any kind : ; 
EPARSIS, J'mor, but frequently applied to 
arotis. | | . 
EPAROTH. See BorRYS MExICANA. 
EPENCRANIS. A name of the cerebellum Aut 
EPERLANUS. Called alſo viola marina. The - jo 
This fiſh receives its firſt name from its pearl colon thing 
the ſecond from its violet- like ſmell. It is ver} nour! 


and as eaſy to digeſt. | : EPHE- 


*Y 


FenrßxoN. The russ. See Pups oss A4. 
7 EPHEDRA- MARITIMA MINOR. Hippuris minor. 
ccies of HORSE-TALL+ See CAUDA EQUINA. 

1 by 1 115 che name of an inſtrument for reducing lux- 


3 | ations: Ce | 
: RANA: The zur rocks. 
kenkLels from t N, AN ulcer. The cruſt of an 


© \cer, or a ſmall abraſion, or bloody fragment coughed 
a * Zia | 


122008 | d favs, the ſun. SUN-BURN- 
= IIS, from ert, and nao, 

B Lo freckle, or ſmall puſtule on the face. See LEN- 
Ex. GERM. An abbreviation of Ephemerides 
e keo-phyſicæ Germaniæ. 

5 NV IEMERA, from nuepa, a day. A DIARY FEVER, 
Wa foyer of one day's continuance only: febr:s diaria. 
4 Ardens febris. It is an inſtance of ſynocha. In this 
ie, ſuch a heat as attends an exceſs of wine, a pulſe 
bmeshat full _ erg 1 1 and wy wp » — 

bead-ach, a nauſea and reſtleſſneſs, are all the ſymptoms, 
Hens terminate without any ſenſible evacuation. If 
DB continues unto the third day, it 1s not a diary fever 3 

a if =O 18 = Ih an hectic is to be 
W ....4:d. See Lommius's Med. a | 
3 ED DICHOMENE, It is a kind of febris erratica. 

E rPHEMERIDES. Helmont calls thoſe diſeaſes thus 
W which ſeize the patient at particular times of the moon, 
We enmcrides ægrotorum, the almanacs of the ſick. 1 
= FPHEMERON. A name of the hermodactylus, 
Which the Arabians call 1 alſo of the colchicon, 
lich they call ſurengian. The firſt ſort is harmleſs, the 
utter is deadly. | 
= EPHEMERUM. SPIDER-WORT. Boerhaave men- 
iooss four ſpecies, all growing in Virginia; and Dale 
Wmentions an ephemerum, or DEADLY SAFFRON. They 
Ware of no medical uſe. | 
= EPHESIUM. The name of a plaſter deſcribed in 
WCclus. | . N 
4 on e or eee ns _ £announm, to leap 
Wy! The NICHT-MARE. See INCUBO, | 
—_ pal TI. A name of the pæœonia. | 

__ EPHIDROSIS, from np. po, to break out into a ſweat. 
Called alſo bydropede/is. This is what the Latins call 
He and mador. Dr, Cullen places this genus of 
bee in the claſs locales, and order apocenoſes. This 
Wſcucatng is often unnatural in quality as well as quantity. 
: In moſt inſtances, this diſorder is ſymptomatic ; when it 
3 131 is the moſt N mt _ 
= - M, a SADDLE, See SELLA TuRcIcA; 
Pt is called ephippyum, from its reſemblance to a ſaddle. 
LPHODES, from eri, and 60, away. In Hippo- 
arcs it hath three ſignifications. 1. The duCts or paſ- 
ee >; which the recrements of the body are evacuated. 

he periodical attack of a fever, from the common 
Wile of it to expreſs the attack of thieves, 3. The ac- 

ers of ſimilar or diſſimilar things which may be uſeful or 
Wburtful to the body, | 
= LPIALOS, An epithet of a fever, from ioc, gentle, 
* ” Jes Foro the ſea while undiſturbed is gentle, 
. 18 Kind o ient. | 

Neunes it to s a 8 2 . — 5 ours — 
B preternatural heat, and a coldnefs at the ſame time 
be Preternatt g | 
cient Latins call it quercera. . Heſychius ſays, that 

the cold ſhiver: : 

n preceding a fever was thus named. 
eat 2 wo varieties of tertian fever. 

5 „8. See EPHIALTES. | 
EL BOLE, from e7:Ca » „ to preſs upon. See INCUBO, 
4 Eric An HIDES. The two angles of the eyes. 

* ARPIUM, from em, upon, and KOpT 95 the wriſt . 


FL le : 
| 33 as PERCIARPIUM, which ſee, alſo CAT A- 


6 EPIC | 
| Fig at from xai, to burn. See ENCAUMA. 


RE, = A name for FOENUGREEK. See F NU» 
| EPICERASTY 


ate. 
1 = 


CA, from x:paryuu, to mix, or attem- 


Medici : 
Wleſorn. ledicines that obtund acrimony, and cate trou- 
ec fenfations, | _ 


| LeickOk from xo bile. BILIouvs. 
ix DIS, from rau, an inteſtine. The ME- 
LT. 0 

Mssrügis en ert, upon, and xefdn, 4 gut. See 


= L107on. 
Sie Pe, from kr, Upon, and X2p% a region. 
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EPICOLIC RECIONES. The lateral or lumbat 
regions. Theſe parts of the body which are adjacent to 
the colon. From em, oper „ and noo, hollow. 


EPI 


EPICRANIUM, See Occieito FRONTALIS: 
EPICRASIS. A critical evacuation of bad humours, 
an attemperation of bad ones: When a cure is performed 
in the alterative way, it is called per epicraſin. | 

EPICTENION, from «71, above, and ure, pubes. The 
part above the pubes. Alſo the fine lint which hangs 
about where flax is dreſſing; 

EPICYEMA, from vv, to conceive, alſo EPIGONON: 
In Hippocrates it is a FOETVs ; alſo a MOLE. 


EPICYESIS, from xb, to conceive. SupkRTOE TA“ 
TION. : | 


EPIDEMICA AQUA. See ALEX IT ER. Ag. ſp. 
EPIDEMIUS, from er, upon, and Snuoc, the people, 
EPIDEMICAL, alſo EPIcHORILOS. An epithet of diſeaſes 
which at certain times are popular, and attack many peo- 
ple at the fame time. A diſeaſe which appears, and gene- 
rally prevails, then for a time diſappears, is alſo called 
eprdemical. See Obſ. on Epidemic Diſorders, &c. by 
James Sims, M, D. Dr. Wallis's Sydenham. 
EPIDERIS. The cLIirorrs. 
EPIDERMIS, from er, upon, and Je eh, the ſhin. 
The scARF-sKIN. See CuricuLA. . 
EPIDESMUS, from deo, to bind. A bandage by which, 
ſplints, bolſters, &c. are ſecured. 
EPIDIDYMIS, from emi, upon, and Rupor, a tefticle. 
The epididymis may be reckoned a kind of teſtis acceſſo- 
rius. It is a body, on the upper part of the teſticles, 
which is formed of a continuation of the tubes that con- 
ſtitute the teſticles; the continuance of the epididymis 
upwards, forms the ve/a deferentia. 
DISTENSA« EPIDIDYMIS DISTENDED. See 
OPERMATOCELE. 

EPIDOSIS. Preternatural enlargement of the parts. 
 EPIDROME, from em, upon, and eu, to run. An 
afflux of humours ; as it happens when a ligature is made 
on 5 part: | _ 

EPIGASTRICZ ARTERLE. The ePiGAsTRIC 
ARTERIES, ö | 
The external iliac artery divides into two branches at 
the ligamentum Poupartii z one of them is the epigaſtric, 
which runs to the inſide of the rectus abdominis, at whoſe 
upper part it communicates with the internal mammary. 
Dr. Hunter obſerves, that in the operation for the femoral 
rupture, we riſque cutting the epigaſtrica if we cut up- 
wards and outwards; and if upwards and inwards, the 
ſpermatic is in danger, as the hernial ſac lies in the angle 
between the two. | 
VENEA. The EPIGASTRIC VEINS. | 
The external iliac veins, a little before their going out 


which ſend branches to the neighbouring glands, and run 
up the muſculi recti abdominis, and then advancing, join 
the mammaria. 
EPIGASTRIUM, from enn, upon, or above, and yarnps 
the ſtomach. The upper fore-part of the belly is thus 
called. It reaches from the pit of the ſtomach to an 
imaginary line above the nayel, ſuppofed to be drawn 
from one extremity of the laſt of the falſe ribs to the other. 
Its ſides are called hypochondria, and are covered by the 
falſe ribs, betwixt which lies the epigaſtrium. | 
EPIGENEMA, from en:yevaw, to generate over and 
above, or anew. Sometimes ir ſignifies a ſymptom, at 
others, any thing grown over another, as when the ſaliva 
is thickened, and forms a fur on the tongue. | 
EPIGINOMENA, from enryiount, to ſucceed, or ſuper- 
vene. Galen ſays, they are thoſe ſymptoms which na- 
turally ſucceed or may be expected in the progreſs of a 
diſeaſe ; but Fœſius ſays they are new acceſſions of ſome 
other affection to diſeaſes, which never happens but in 
ſtubborn and malignant diſeaſes. See EPIPHANOMENA, 
EPIGLOSSUM. A name for the Lautus Alexan- 
drina. . | 
EPIGLOTTIS, feom eri, above, and yawr],, the aper- 
ture of the larynx. It is a cartilage, ſhaped like the leaf 
of a plant: Winſlow ſays, the purſlane leaf. It is 
joined to the anterior and ſuperior part of the thyroides, 
over which it appears erected behind the root of the 
tongue, to which it is eonnected by ligaments fixed to the 
cornua of the os hyoides ; it is alſo connected with the 


&PICEELLS. 


The vePer EYE-IIp. 
- 


2 cartilages. It covers the glottis whilſt we ſwal 
low, to prevent any thing from ling into it. 5 


of the belly, ſend off from the inſide the epigaſtric veins, 
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EPIGLOTTUM. An inſtrument mentioned by Pa- 
racelſus, for elevating the eye-lids. 


EPIGLOUTIS, or EPIGLUTIS, from et, above, and 
vA] the buttock. The ſuperior part of the buttock. 


EPIGONATIS, from «7;, upon, and you, & knee. 


The PATELLA. | 
 » EPIGONON. See EpicyEMaA. 
EPIGOUNIDES. The muſcles inſerted into the knees. 
_ EPILENTIA, Lots exiauCam, to ſeize, invade, or 
EPILEPSIA, $ oppre/s. The EPiLEPsY. It is alſo 
called morbus caducus, interlunius merbus, magnus morbus, 
morbus attonitus, or FALLING SICKNESS, becauſe the pa- 
tient falls ſuddenly to the ground; the great, or Herculean 
diſeaſe, on account of its violence, and the difficulty in 
conquering it z morbus ſacer, or ſacred diſeaſe, becauſe 


it affects the mind, and moſt noble parts of a rational 


creature; divine diſeaſe, either becauſe it requires ſome- 
thing more than human for its cure, or becauſe it was 
thought to be ſent from heaven as a curſe upon earth; 
morbus inſantilis, and pucrilis, becauſe it happens moſt 
frequently to infants and children. ComMisTE, and 
CouiriALIs MORBUs, which ſee. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 


neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He diſtinguiſhes three ſpe- 


cies. 1. Epilepſia cerebralis, when it ariſes ſuddenly 
without any manifeſt cauſe z no uneaſineſs proceeding, ex- 
cept ſometimes a giddineſs, or loſs of ſight. 2. Ep:lep/ra 
ſympathica, when it ariſes without any manifeſt cauſe ; 
but is preceded by a particular ſenſation ariſing from 
ſome part of the body which goes upwards: to the head. 
3. Epilepſia occaſionalis, when it ariſes from manifeſt ir- 
ritation, and ceaſes on the ceſſation of the morbid irrita- 
tion. 

An epilepſy is a violent, involuntary, or convulſive 
contraCtion of the nerves, membranous, and muſcular 
parts of the whole body, attended with an abolition of 
fenſe, and drawing its origin from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture 
of the membranes ſurrounding the brain, the ſpinal mar- 
row, and the nerves; whence the vital principle is im- 
petuouſly conveyed into the organs of motion, but in a 


leſſer quantity into thoſe which ſubſerve the purpoſes of 


ſenſation. Dr; Cullen defines it as conſiſting in convul- 
fions of the greater part of the muſcles of voluntary mo- 
tion, attended with a loſs of ſenſe, and ending in a ſtate 
of inſenſibility, and ſeeming ſleep. | | 
Weakly and pampered children are the moſt ſubjeC to 


this diſorder ; men more than women. 


The cauſes are various; the principal and immediate 
one 1s a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the dura mater, and its 
continuation over the ſpinal marrow and nerves; but as 
the ſecondary and remote cauſes are very various, ſo there 
ariſes different ſpecies, and denominations of epileptic fits. 
When the cauſe is in the brain itſelf, it is called an idio- 


pathic ep:lcp/y ; when in other parts it is called ſympto- 


The idiopathic epilepſy hath for its ſecondary cauſes 
external violence, as blows, bony protuberances ariſing 


internally in the baſis of the ſkull or in the lateral, or the 


falciform ſinuſes; from this cauſe the diſorder is chro- 
nical; an obſtruction of the jugular veins, or of the 
ſinuſes of the dura mater, eſpecially the falciform ſinus, 
from polypous concretions or other matters, the paſſions 
of the mind, an ill conformation of the brain, c. 

A ſymptomatic ep:lep/y hath for it ſecondary cauſes, 
cachectic and hypochondriac habits; flatulencies proceed- 
ing from the ſtomach and bowels z ſpaſms of the inteſtines; 


irregular ſecretions and excretions; the acrid matter of 


eruptive and other diſeaſes tranſlated to the brain; pains 
that are violent and attended with ſpaſms in the nervous 
parts; ſtones paſſing through the ureters cauſe a ſympto- 


matic ep:/epſy which hath obtained the name of the nephri- 


tic epilepſy, worms, poiſons, &c. 
Among the primary cauſes of epilepſies are whatever 


can impair the general vigour of the conſtituion, and 


particularly that injures the nervous ſyſtem. 

To form a more diſtinct idea of the ætiology of an epi- 
Jep/y, it ſhould be obſerved how different the circulation 
of blood through the brain is carried on from what it is 
in the re{t of the body. As ſoon as the arteries enter the 
head, they loſe their ſtronger coat, and conſiſt of a thin 
membrane only, which 1s deſtitute of ſenſation and mo- 
tion, they are emptied into the venous ſinuſes in the dura 
mater, thence the blood is conveyed into the jugular veins, 
&c. to the heart again. The ſtructure of the dura mater 
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geſticulations; in others, inſtead of conyulfize m. 


ſhould be attended to, and its other peculiar; 
this end, ſee Baglivi de Fibra Motrice, lib. i, 
The diagnoſtics vary much in different people; form. 
are ſuddenly ſeized, others have a train of ſymptoms. 
boding the attack, ſuch as wearineſs, an oppreſſye * 
in the head, interrupted fleep, a languid pulſe 45 
countenance, ſtupor and drowſineſs, an unuſual 2 
and terror, a ringing in the ears, palpitation of the 
inflation of the præcordia, diſturbed reſpiration, rumbin 
in the bowels, a diſcharge of fetid ſtools, coldneſ; in 
joints, and a copious diſcharge of urine. Some allo 
ceive a kind of cold vapour gradually aſcending from 
extremitſes to the heart and brain. Whether more or k- 
of theſe ſymptoms precede the attack, or none of then 
attend, the fit approaches ſuddenly, and as it were une, 
pectedly, the patient falls down on his back to the grow, 
the thumbs are firmly fixed on the palms of the hank: 
the eyes are diſtorted, and the white part of them ab 
appears ; all ſenſation, both internally and externally, ; 
deſtroyed ; there is a frothing at the mouth with a hiſſn 
noiſe, the tongue is often lacerated by the teeth, andi 
joints are ſeized with a violent trembling. In ſome ther 
are many ridiculous and diſagreeable diſtortions ad 


ties, | To 


tion there is a highly rigid ſpaſm in all the member, 
which they are ſo fixed that no force can moye then, 
In infants ; the penis is erected ; in young men, the {te 
is ejected, and ſometimes the urine is diſcharged to acu- 
ſiderable diſtance, and this, as well as the diſcharges by 
ſtool are involuntary. At length theſe ſymptoms reni;; 
the patient ſeems to have a fort of reſpite at interval but 
the eye-lids remain immoveable; the teeth grind uo 
each other, the tongue hangs out of the mouth; wh: 
the paroxyſm ceaſes, the patient is entirely ipnorait d 
every thing that happens during it; he rolls on the ground 
his countenance appears ſad, he begins to yawn, and 
ſtretches himſelf with a kind of violent efforts; he fits 
and walks ſlowly, ſeems uneaſy, and the veins of ts 
forehead appear diſtended. Some are fo affected after 
their recovery, that for a time they know not their nol 
familiar friends; others are more or leſs affected vitt 
ſome of the ſymptoms that precede the attack of the ti 
In ſome, the returns are regularly periodical, in other 
irregular and uncertain. By frequent returns of this: 
order, the patient grows dejected, is indolent, ſubject 
a vertigo, and trembling if he looks upward, becom 
liable to ſudden anger from trifles, and many other unh 
py attendants gradually gain upon him. 

The epilepſy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the apopler? 
convulſons, and hyſterics. i 

That kind of epilep/y which reſembles a ſſeep, 1s more 
dangerous than that in which convulſive motions appel 
The hereditary kind is rarely cured, and when the df 
order 1s chronical or habitual, ſucceſs 1s not to be depen 
ed on. When the approach of puberty, or the erupt 
of the menſes does not remove an epilepſj in women, it 
delivery of the firſt child, an hereditary cauſe mi 
ſuſpected, but a cure is not to be expected; en 
frights they are never cured, or ſo rarely as te 1 
little hope, for when the patient ſeems recovered, . : 
are productive of a relapſe. When the fit approach: * 
ing fleep the danger is greater. Hippocrates alerts "7" "I 
boys are relieved from this diſorder about their ou ' 
fourteenth, or ſeventeenth year. There is ſome hop p 
a cure when the caſe is not inveterate or heredita!)) ; * 
the caſe is in the primæ viz, or ſome diſorder tial 
to the nervous ſyſtem. EG one d 

From the variety of cauſes, and the nature of 10 id 
them, it is difficult to ſtate the indications and me " 
cure. However, with Dr. Smith we may Propane 
To prevent an impending paroxyſm. 2: To "tacks 
a preſent one. 3. To guard againſt Leo pon 
The firſt of theſe intentions is anſwered in plett“ 110 
bits by ſuitable evacuations and antiſpaſmodies, a5 
opium, muſk, &c. in languid conſtitutions 
nervous medicines, as caſtor, valerian, camp gy ne 
gums, volatile ſalts, the bark, chalybeates, * int 
ſays, that the epilephj differs but little otherwiſe - ; 
degree from the hypochondriac and hyſteric W 


driac or hyſteric diſorders, and when th core urges d 
lent, they terminated in epileſies: he there an jntene 
free uſe of vomits, bitters, and ſteel. The ſeco |; 


tion calls for the we of ſinapiſms or bliſters i U * 


* 


EP 


but before theſe ire applied, or when the fits, 
” endeavour to force open the mouth by means 

N my « thruſt between the teeth, when the jaws are 
a 5 far as the patient can eaſily admit of in 
er . fit will generally be removed; and in caſes 
24 heal ''he patient hath due notice of its approach, he 
Ka * the fits by introducing the wedlge into his 
7 When the fits are preceded by petuliar ſenſa- 
54 op i the toes, feet, or legs, a bandage applied tight 
Af 47008 the knee will often prevent the paroxyſm; or 
3 herever theſe ſenſations are felt, let a bandage be ap- 
4 dec there, and continued from thence upwards. In- 
W {1nces of abſolute cures have occurred by cutting down 
to the part in which thoſe peculiar feelings were firſt per- 
W ..:.-1. See an inſtance in the -Edit.b. Med. Eſſays, yol. 
l 2 ſe the article ALBADARA., Ccœlius Aurelianus 
Y "refers the blowing of ſtrong vinegar up the noſtrils, to 
W *.1:iile ſalts. The third intention requires, if poſſible, 
dat the cauſc be known, in order to its being removed ; 
bat unhappily in ſome inſtances it cannot be diſcovered, 
nnd in ſome if it could, no remedy could be applied. 
lowever, in ſome caſes, the cauſe hath been clearly diſ- 

Lerned, and in others, cures have been effected where the 


| ate long; 
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EPINOTION, from i, uppen, and yulog, the ſhoulder, 
the SHOULDER-BLADE Ges 
EPINYCTIS, from edi, on, and w?, night. It is 4 
kind of puſtule which riſes ih the night, whence its name. 
Celfus ſays this puſtule is of à bad kind, of a whitiſh or 
ſomewhat livid colour, with a violent inflammation round 
it. Theſe tumors affect the hands, arms, and thighs. 
The ancients rank them with the terminthus, which is 
rather leſs. Some deſcribe them as of a duſky red colour, 
and ſometimes of a livid and pale colour with great inflam- 
mation and pain. In a few days they are ſaid to burſt 
and pleet, and fepatate away in a ſlough. It appears to 
be a kind of furunculus. When it is opened tliere is an 
efflux of ſanies, and an ulcer is found therein. The 
pain is more violent than is in proportion to its magni— 
tude, for it is ſcarcely ſo large as a bean. Paulus and 
Aetius ſay it creates no great pain in the day- time, but 
that it is troubleſome in the night, Celſus recommends 
that in this, and all other kinds of puſtules, the patient 
walks much, abſtains from all acrid food, and is very 
ſparing in his diet. Es OE | 
EPIOS. MiLD, GENTLE. An epithet which Hippo- 


crates beſtows on mild epidemic fevers. 


ment for endeavours under very doubtfu! circumſtances. ! 


| ſpecific, is the flores cardam. given to a dram, three or four 
times a day. Sce CARDAMINE. 5 
{1 the Medical Commentaries of Edingburgh we have 
W :ccounts of cpi/e/7es having been relieved and cured by 
gozwers of zinc, ſtramonium, white vitriol, piluleæ ce- 
rolex, pills conſiſtingof the cuprum ammoniacum mixedup 
vin bead; and bleeding. See vol. i. p. 5.7. 
An ifue kept open in the vertex hath been curative in 
| fome inſtances, and in all caſes concurs with evacuants in 
general in removing the plethora, which often, by com- 
preſſing and irritating, 18 the cauſe of the diſorder. When 
contuſtons or fractures of the ſkull, ora fragment of it, 
preis upon the hrain; when a caries in the bones of the 
Kull from che lues venerea, or other diſorder, is the cauſe 
| of epllehſles, the part muſt be trepanned. When the epi- 
Lepſy is ſymptomatic, the original diſeaſe removed, the 
Hymptomatic of courſe will alſo be cured. In ſome in- 
ſtances a few large doſes of aſſa fœtida hath effectually 
relicved; in others, four or five drops of the tinct. opii, 
every morning and night, hath had the ſame effect ; a 
milk diet continued for three or four mouths hath ſucceed- 
ed; and various other particulars are mentioned in prac- 
Ptical authors from which the like advantages have been 
reaped, In general, beſides proper evacuations duly re- 
peated, warm nervous medicines, and the bark will be the 
moit to be depended on, with iſſues in the inſide of the 
thigh, © little above the knee; and if the returns are pe- 
mica, or ſeem to be influenced by the moon, attend 
to Its changes, and, after an emetic let the bowels be 
emptied by a gentle ſolutive, and the patient be directed 
te woc whatever he obſerved to produce or increaſe his 
vs Valerian and the bark, mixed in equal quantities, 
map be taken to 3 i. or 3 i. fs. three times a day. Muſk 
om gr. x. to 5 fs. twice a day. See Hippecrates, Cel 
us, Cœlius Aurelianus, Aretzus, Hoffmann, Boerhaave ; 
4 0 znong the beſt authors on this ſubject, ſee Threlfal's 
and Lyſon's Eſſays on the ſame;-Cullen's Firſt Lines, 
50. ii. edit. 4. | | 
| PIMEDIUM. Barrexwort. It s a plant with 
= => thoſe of ivy. Its fruit is a pod with flattiſh 
* ek Dioſcorides takes notice of it, but the vir- 
Fuse 1 utes to it render it worthleſs, Alſo a ſpecies 
NiCoOdendron. | 


-MELIS. The SMALL BASTARD MEDLAR. See 
IAMELIS, 


_ | 
. O klos, from Heigo, to divide. SUPERPARTIAL. 


e 3 it 15 an epithet of the difference of pulſe with 
i their inequality of the time they keep in beat- 


TIN jg 


= 'T N : 
. LPINENETUC he KNEE-PAN. See PATELLA 


an ehitk 08, from ve, to nod, Or incline. It 
parts of ov of a pulſe which beats unequally in different 
ie ge Aterg. It is alfo called perineucos. Galen 


dbauſe was only gueſſed at; whence there is encourage- 


EPIPACTIS. Dioſcorides mentions this plant, and 


| Boerhaave take it to be the hellebotirie latifolia montana. 
Among the means of cure, and what is extolled as aj EPIPAROXYSMUS. It is when the patient ſuffers 


more exacerbations than are uſual in a fever: 

EPIPASTON. See CATAPASMA. 

EPIPECHY, from ei, above, and @nyxvt, the cubit, 

The part of the arm above the cubit. 

EPIPEPH YCOS, from ens, upon, and puo, to grow: 

A name of the adnata. 

EPIPH AENOMENA, from e, importing addition, 

and pal, a phenomenon or ſymptom. Thoſe adven- 

titious ſymptoms which do not appear till the diſeaſe is 

found, and ſeems to be the ſame as epiginomena. 
EPIPHLEBOS, from ei, and gaz, a vein. One 

whoſe veins are prominent. 5 


pain, tumor, and redneſs. 3 
EPIPHLOGISMA. A name which Hippocrates gives 
to the SHINGLES. Alſo a burning heat in any part. 


pecially an inflammatory one of the blood, to the whole 
ſurface of the body, or to any part thereof, but more par- 
ticularly it is when tears trickle down from the eyes, in 
conſequence of obſtructed puncta lachrymalia, or an in- 
flammatory influx of the humours upon the eye. 


do not paſs the puncta lachrymalia, but run down the 
cheek. Some confound this with the fiſtula lachrymalis, 


fiſtula lachrymalis there is pus mixed with the tears. 
Whatever prevents the tears from paſling through the 
puncta lachrymalia and naſal duct, produces an epiphora; 
as firſt, any tumors, as the encanthis in the great angle 
of the eye. Secondly, any accident, as a wound, burn, 
&c. cloſing up the puncta lachrymalia. Thirdly, de- 
ſtruction of the naſal duct. Fourthly, a polypus of the 
noſe. Fifthly, a fiſtula lachrymalis. Sixthly, an inver- 
fion of the eye-lid. See EcrROPTIUM. Eaftly, an eroſion, 
or other defect of the caruncula lachrymalis. 


of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order ee 
When this diſorder exiſts, it is more eaſy to diſcern than 
it is to diſcover the cauſe. ä 
When the cauſe is a humour in the angle of the eye, a 
polypus in the noſe, a diſtortion in the eye- lids, and a fiſtula 
lachrymalis, they muſt be removed. When a congluti- 
nation of the puncta lachrymalia is the cauſe, we are to 
examine whether their ducts are totally conglutinated, or 
it is only their mouths that are covered; for if it is after a 
burn, or from a cicatrix after a wound, &Cc. a cure is hardly 
to be hoped for; but if only a cuticle covers the duct, a 
perforation may be made with a needle, and then a hog's 
briſtle, or ſilver wire may be oiled, and paſſed through, 


Lene in hecties 
ek 0s, from vegezn, @ cloud. CLOUDY. 


and continued till the part is healed. the cauſe is a 
total want of the caruncula' lachrymalis, a cure cannot 


pal epithet 2 15 . . — 
bp er pliech to the enæorema in the urine, which 
1 Pears like a cloud. | : 


be performed, becauſe that gland cannot be reſtored. See 


Heiſter's Surgery, Brooks's Practice of Phyſic, White's 


Surgery, 


EPIPHLO GISMA, from ert, and gavyitw, to in lame, 
of p, a flame. A violent inflammation, attended with 


EPIPHORA, from e#:@epu, to carry with a force. In 
a medical ſenſe, it is an impetuous flux of humours, ef 


The epiphora or WATERY EYE, alſo called a /ippitudo, 
oculus lachrymans, and MOON-EYE, it is when the tears 


becauſe in both the tears run down the cheeks ; but in the 


Dr. Cullen places the epzphora, or watery eyes as a genus 
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| Surgery, p. 233, and Dr. Wallis's Noſologia Oculorum. . EPISPASMOS; from emlowawy to attract. jn I; 
PIPH YLLOSPERMOPHER A PLANTA. Ep1-| crates, 3 ſome it is inſpiration; but oth 1 
PHYLLOSPERMIFEROUS PLANTS, of em, upon, pu, a | it is a more qui W than uſual. ers ly 
a leaf, ort ena, feed, and peo, to hear. They are ſuch as | EPISPAST A, irom eTigraw, to draw, What 
bear their ſeeds on the back of their leaves, as do all] ancients called epiſpaſlics, were ſuch external applica; e 
capillary plants. as only rubified the ſkin: they drew the humour, — 
EPIPHYSIS, from enpve, to grow to, or upon. Called | copioully to the part to which they were applied: 
| alſo additamentum.. It is a ſmall bone annexed to the | according to the different degree of effect, received d. 
| larger by means of an intervening cartilage; this carti- | ferent names; the ſlighteſt were called pe th 
| lage is only obſerveable in growing ſubjects, for in adults | next were ſinapiſmi, the next were weſicatorii, and th 
it cannot be diſtinguiſhed from the bone. Epiphyſes ſtrongeſt were cauſtics. The London College hath chan 
being of a larger diameter than the bone they belong to, | ed the name of bliſtering plaſter from veſicatorium N 
| ſerve to render the articulation more firm; and the | emplaſtrum cantharidis. See CATAPLASMA. ? 
muſcles inſerted into them, act with greater force, as | EPISPASTICUM MEDICAMENTUM. A d. 
their axes are farther removed from the centre of motion. | dicine prepared for the cure of malignant ulcer; ! e 
Epiphyſes are ſometimes ſeparated from the head of the | ſperſion. | d in 
bone, and miſtaken for a luxation, or a fracture. | EPISPHAXRIA, from opaipa, @ ſphere, The braj 
EPIPLASMA. See CATAPLASMA. Alſo a name for | being ſomewhat of that ſhape. According to ſome 10 
an application of wheat meal, boiled in hydrelzum, to | the windings of the exterior ſubſtance of the brain; dy: 
wounds. = | . ſay, it is the winding veſſels on the ſurface thereof 
EPIPLOCELE, from emimaoov, the omentum, and unn, EPISTAPHYLINI. See STAPHYLINI, 
a rupture, called alſo hernia omentalis. An HERNIA, or EPISTASIS. According to Hippocrates, it i; the 
rupture of the omentum. It is when the omentum pro- ſame with epiſcheſis, a ſuppreſſion of proper excreti, 
trudes through the openings in the integuments of the | it alfo means the ſuperficies of urine, called inf 
belly. Mr. Sharpe ſays, in the fifth chapter of his Opera- | and is oppoſed to the upoſtaſis, ſubſidentia, or fedimen 
tions, that ſometimes ſo large a quantity of the omentum | in urine, | . 
hath fallen into the ſcrotum, as by drawing the ſtomach | EPISTAXIS. Hippocrates expreſſes by it, repette 
and bowels downwards hath excited vomiting, inflamma- | diſtillations of blood from the noſe. Dr. Cullen uſ;th; 
tion, and the ſame train of ſymptoms as happen in the | term to diſtinguiſh bleeding at the noſe, as a gems d 
bubonocele ; and that when this happens it is necefſary | diſeaſe, which he places in the claſs locales and ore 
to open the ſcrotum, in which the operation and proceſs [hzmorrhagiz. See H &MORRHAGIA. ; 
will be the ſame as in the bubonocele. It is neceſſary | EPISTHOTONOS. The tetanus bending the boy 
alſo that the rings of the muſcles ſhould be dilated, or forward. See TETANUS. . 
otherwiſe, though ſome of the mortified part of the omen- | EPISTOMION. A $sToPPER for a BoTTLE, &c. Al 
tum is removed, the reſt cannot well be returned, ſo will | a vent-hole of a furnace called a regiſter. 
gangrene. But except an inflammation, &c. are actually] EPISTROPHIZEUS, from ei, upon, and 54e9a, un. 
commenced, this method is not to be attempted. Alſo LeeisTRoPH1s. The firſt vertebræ of the neck; f 
 EPIPLOICE. ApPEnNDICULZ. The peritoneal | ſome (though improperly) call the ſecond. It is allo wit 
coat of the inteſtines ſends out ſome proceſſes like little | ten ep:/?rophea, and epi/trophis. | 1 
epiploons, to which Winſlow gives this name. | EFPITASIS. In Hippocrates it is the beginning andi. 
EPIPLOICA ARTERIA. Before the ſplenic artery | creaſe of the fit. | Gd 
arrives at the ſpleen, it ſends a branch to the omentum, | EPITEDEUMA. The way of living which a perl 


TT RT. "oe . 


— 


which is thus called. See SPLENICA ARTERIA. preſcribes to himſelf. Ccœlius Aurelianus calls it vie 
— DEXTRA VENA. It is a branch from the trunk | affe&:ones. And Celſus, vita propoſita. 
of the meſaraica major which goes to the omentum. EPI THELIUM. So the cuticle on the red part oft 


—— $SINISTRA VENA. It ariſes from the ſplenica lips, œſophagus, aſpera arteria, &c. is called. Ser 
at the ſmall extremity of the pancreas, and is ramified on | CUTICULA, | | 
the omentum all the way to the colon, where it commu- | EPI THEMA, from ex, upon, and Tiny, to cor, ! 
nicates with the hæmorrhoidalis interna. lay upon or apply. A LID or COVER but is allo uſed to 
EPILOITIS. It is that ſpecies of inflammation of the | ſignify a topical medicine. Epithems are, 1. liquid; 
peritoneum which Dr. Cullen calls peritonitis omentalis. | and when applied warm, are ſometimes called tomenta- 
See PERITONITIS, It is alſo called the CHILD-BED FE- | tions or embrocations. 2. Dry, or ſolid. Theſe are 
VER. See PUERPERILIS FEBRIS. | | medicated powders ſewed up in cloths, and are called 
EPIPLOOCOMISTES, from ex, 'the caul, and | ſacculus, ſaccus, cucupha, cucullus, frontale, ſcutum, luis 
out, to carry, as if it was a burden. It ſeems to be only | and pulvinar. 3. Thoſe of the ſoft or poultice kind, 
a term of raillery, from e720, the omentum, and | as ſinapiſms, and other kinds of poultices. 1 urnercot- 
xop8oua, to poſſeſs or have. Me I fines the name of epithem to liquids in which rags de 
An epithet for thoſe who have a large epiploon, in com- dipped, to be applied to the part affected. See Gaubivs 
ariſon of brutes. Veſalius underſtands it of one who | de Formulis Medicamentorum. ; 
Lathe preternatiaaily large epiploon. Or it may be applied | EPITHESIS. In ſurgery, it is the reQification 


to one 1 under an epiplocele. crooked limbs by means of inſtruments. 7 
EPIPLOOMPHALON, from e7:729wv, the omentum, EPITHY MBRUM. A ſpecies of moſs growing en 
and owaparg, the navel. An hernia umbilicalis. the thymbra, or winter-ſavory. | 
EPIPLOON, from ni,, to run over, becauſe it! EPITHYMUM. See Cuscura. . 
ſeems to float upon the guts. See OMENTUM. EPOCHETEUSIS. A derivation of the juſces d 
EPIPLOSCHEOCELE. An hernia, in which the | other parts. i 
omentum deſcends into the ſcrotum. EPOMIS, i. e. AcRomIon, from £m ben, and £9 
EPIPOLAEUS. SLIGHT, GENTLE. Hippocrates ap- /houlder. See SCAPULA, — 
plies it to diſorders that are no way dangerous. | EPOMPHALUM, from eri, vp, and f. ; 


EPIPOLASIS. A redundance and fluctuation. In] navel. Any application to the navel. The | 
chemiſtry it is when what is ſublimed aſcends only to the EP ODE, from ET over, and wn, a ſong. 
ſurface and there ſettles. | | EPODOS, { method of curing diſtempers by meant 

EPIPOROMA. It is any indurated tumor in the joints, | tions. | 
from wep%, from na!/T@puw, to harden. A callous concre-| EPOSCHION. The tendril of a plant. 
tion, a tophus, or tophaceous callus, moleſting the joints. | EPOMPHALION, from ert, upon, and 92M 

EPISARCIDIUM,from gags, fe/h. See ANARSACRA. | navel. A medicine which purges by being applied to 

EPISCHESIS, from wxw, to ſtep, retain. See] region of the navel. | 
EpISTASIS. | EPOSILINGA, ScaLEs of 1RON- 

EPISCHION, from em, upon, and wor, i/chium. | EPSOMENSIS AQUA. ErsomM WATTS. | fil 
The os PUBIS. See Ossa PUBS, 3 This water has been long in repute, and was. a 

EPISCOPALES VALVULR. See MiTRALEs | water from whence a bitter purging falt was Lane 
VALVULZ. | It is one of the moſt noted purging 2s m It which 

EPISEION, The runs. See Punrs Oss a. and its medicinal powers are contained in the la Au! 

EPISEMASIA. See ANNOTATIO, bears its name. See CATHARTICUs sa 4 ru 
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Ev of its ſolid contents. "iy 
iy of Dr. Liſter, 12 Ounce, 


| From one | | 
ballon. was (by) ſons only half the quantity. | 
procured Dr. Lucas, only 5 drams and 1 ſcrupte. 


FR nature. The falt is moſtly a vitriolated mag- 
2 Litriolated abſorbent earth. Dr. Lucas ſays, 
eie the natural falt of this well be difſolyed in diſtilled 
vater, and that evaporated, it ſhoots into eryſtals, like 
Ehauber's falt, and that there remains a bittern which 


leaſt twenty-four times its own weight of water en- 


vlvesreadily in little more than an equal weightof water. 

© TPULIS, from ent upon, and va, the gums. 

A kind of tubercles in the gums, of which there are 
o ſpecies 3 one without pain, the other is troubleſome, 
Kd often degenerates into a cancer. They are of different 
bes, ſome having a broad bafis, and others a flender neck, 
u which they are united to the gums. 


© - > 


ne beſt method of cure is totally to extirpate them: 
hen they have a ſmall neck, or root, they may be 
wwitched off with a thread. When the baſis is broad, de- 
troy it with the aqua kali, or a ſolution of ſal ammoniac. 
theſe mild corroſives fail, it is better to uſe the knife 
han to hazard the danger which attends the ſtronger 
=: i 
After the humor is extirpated, waſh the mouth with 
ed wine, or oxycrate with alum; and when the blood 
aſes to flow, uſe a mixture of the honey of roſes with 
hil of myrrh. See "Turner's Surgery, vol. i. p. 210. 
ciſter's Surgery. 5 


Fre. Erurorie. Cicatriſantia; deſiccativa. Topical 
edicines which dry up humidity, repreſs fungous fleſh, 


anked under this name. 
be cerate with lap. calam. are the general applications. 


APIS. 


| ng: | | 
, WQUINA FRASA. See FABA MINOR. 
x | EQUINOX. See ALQUINOCTIUM. 


EQUI VENTER. See VENTER. 


EUISETUM, and EquisxTUM PALUSTRE. See 
Ava Equina. So 


— POLYGONOIDES:. See ALGOIDES; 


T $UB AQUA REPENS. FOLIIS BIFURCIS, See 
ERATOPHYLON, | | 


Igor ATI. Ripinc. Nothing ſtrengthens the 
Mich ſhould be taken when the bowels are in their moſt 


1 bien to theſe parts, which are calculated to remove 
eral obſtructions, promote the circulation of the 


Ines h 


8 MARINUS. See Hirroror Aus. 
Soak HEMUS. See Apoxis FLos. 


Micro Oh: See CicRR. 


gelius calls them collaterales penis. 


2 
EREGMOS, £ 
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alis ſolid matter Dr. Allen alledged that 4 was an 
2 1 matter; but Dr. Rutty ſays, that he 
wt d a much lefs 2 71 of it, and that it was of a 


W.-11 not cryſtallize. Dr. Rutty affirms that it requires 


E | . 
EPULOTICA, from vu, a cicatrix, cr], is fo cica- 


Ind diſpoſe wounds or ulcers to be covered with ſkin, are 
Dry lint, gentle compreſs, and 


| EPULOTICUM. CERATUM. See CALAMINARIS: 
| EQUI CLIBANUS. In chemiſtry it is the heat of | 


Ucera and inteſtines more than this pecies of exerciſe, | 


Mdty ſtate, or when the buſineſs of digeſtion is ſome what 
Wanced, Its uſe ariſes from the repeated gentle agita- 


ood, clear away viſcidities from the bowels, determine E. T1 ec ISSAs 
0 duids to the ſurface of the body, and increaſe per- EROTOMANIA. That ſort of melancholy to which 
on. Dr. Huxham had ſo high an opinion of this lovers are 9 885 See MELANCHOLIA. 5 
medy, that he ſays, where tedious courſes of medi--- EROTYL 

we failed, in ſome chronic diſeaſes, riding only | E 
b cure: hence adviſes, when a patient can ERRANA: _ Et nib FEVERS, irregular TER- 
6. borle-back, that he ſhould have daily recourſe to} ERRATICA. 


* AY, i. e. Rieixus vuLcarts. See CarA- 


*%. 


rh AnTICE AMAKE: „The ſpring of this water is | mindus fruit decortleated and broken into pieces. Fes Hus 


4 near Epſom, in Surry. There are different ac- | ſays it is bean mel. | 5 
—_ of the products of this water reſpecting the quan- ERETHISM OS, froth eehte, ts excite; irritate; In 


general; Whatever is att obfſtacke to nuture is an etethif. 


| mos. In particular, it ſigmifies an irritation of the belly, 


Dr. Rurty, 1 ounce, and in fome ſea- from thin avrimoniotis hHümburs, and theit diſcharge in 


ERETRIA TERRA. EAET NIA NAA TH. Alſo 
called canabil. There are two ſorts; ang is white, the 
other aſh-dolbured. The latter is moſt eſtee med. 

EREUGMOS. An ERVTATION. ban 
EREUMENA URA. Urine that affumes à cbudf 
conſiſtence in the middle. e e 
 EREURXIS. ErUCTATION. | A TAP 
ERGALIA. That part of atchemy that explains the 
inſtruments thereof. © 8 

ERGASIMA. A name of the worſt ſort of mytih. 
| ERGASTERIUM, from , a Werk. A LABOKEK: 


rely to diflolve it, though the factitious Epſom ſalt dif- | TORY. In particular, it is that part of a furnace in which 


| the copeh, alembie, retort, &e. containing the matter to 
* acted on, is repoſited. l e 
| ERGO F. 80 the French call a diſeaſe, which reſet 
| bles one in England, which is caufèd by eating bad corn. 
| ERICA, alſo called erice, common HEATH, mEATHER, 
[-ING. Boerhaave mentions eight ſpecies, byit others 
add ſtill more. The flower is of a curious ſtrui ure, and 


morning, See Raii Hiſt. . | 
—— BACCIFERA, &.) See EMPETRUM MONT A- 
— EORIS FOLIO. NUM. | | 
ERICERUM. The name of ſeveral collyria in Actius, 
| ſo called from erica, heath, whichis an ingredient; 
 ERIGERON, alfo called ſenecio, conyxbides. 
ERIGERUM. S1meson, and o E. It isa lp 
plant, and too generally known to require adeſeriptioſ: Fhe 
ſpecies uſed in medicine is the ſenecio vulgarii, Einn. It is 
an annual plant, but may be found at all times of the 
year. The juice of the leaves are a powerful emetic: 
An infuſion of them, or their expreſſed juice, may be 
given. Some maniacs find that a tea-cup full of the 
juice will operate with them as an emetic when othe 
means fail, and thus they remove flight attacks of tHei 
diſorder. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and for their ſingulat 
power externally applied, Edin. Med. Eſſays, vol. in 
art. 5. : | s | 
ERIGERON COCERULEUM, 1 5 : 55 
e TT e _*? CBLvE FLEADANE. 
ERINEOS, i. e. CAPRIFICUs, or WILD FIG-TREE. 
See Ficus SATIVA. : 3 
| ERINOS. The name of a plant deſeribed by Dioſco- 
rides as reſembling ocymum, and bearing white flowers, 
which are followed by black ſeeds. Bauhine mentions two 
| other plants which have this name, and Muntingius an- 
| other, which: differs from them all. 1 . 
ERIOPHORON. A fort of woolly bulb mentioned by 
Theophraſtus. ; | SO : 
| tiore rotundioreque folio. 
ERIX. The ſuperior part of the liver. 
ERIZAMBZE. See ASPHODELUS' LUTEUS. | 
-| ERODINIUM. A word uſed by ſome chemiſts to ex- 
| preſs a prognoſtic. TY 5 
EROTION, i. e. APIASTRUM.' See MELISss a. 


8. See Corarrones FUunGUs. 
See HERPES. Eo | 


'" 


ERPES: 


TANs or GY R TANs. 1 
| FRRHINZ: - SrERNUTXTORIA, ERRHINES from 

bi, the noſe. Errhines are the name which Galen ives to 
fternutatories ;, they are ſubſtances, Which, if ſtaffed up 
the noſe; promote a difcharge of mucus therefrom. At 
preſent the milder ſorts are diffingaiffiet'by the name of 
errhines, and, the ſtronger .by that of ſlernutatorits, be- 


ELITORIDIS. See Cirrokipis Mus- cauſe they excite a ſnet᷑ ing. By the uſe of this kind of 


medicines, the megrims; opttralmia, and tooth- ach have 


Th PENIS Thefe niuſcles. ariſing from! | been cured by this violent operation, but their practice 
e inſide NIS. 'Thefe muſcles. ariſing from been cured” by this violent operation, but their Practic 
le mw * the tuberoſity of the iſchium, are fot in | appears hazatdous.. Befide, the 1 
We pen; "© they unite, They are alſo called direc- gives to the Whole body, it tend 


to remove the emerge | 
obſtructionsz hener its of& extends to lethargies epitep- 


v2 trom p,, to break. It is any legu- ſies, palſies, apoplexies, CIO vertigoes, _— 


a decoction of them is commended: as'a' folvent for the 
ſtone ; five ounces of it are to be drank every night and 


ERTTHRONIUM SATYRIUM, i. e. Dorn car's la- 
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gutta ſerena, Sc. The action of ſucezing ſeems to be more 
extenſively uſeful by its general ſhock than that of vomit- 
ing; but it ſhould ever be obſerved, that if there is any 
kind of plethora in the habit, that ſnould be removed be- 
fore fternutatories ſhould be adminiſtered. | 
ERRIPSIS, from gie, to precipitate. When ſpoken 
with reſpect to the body, it ſignifies a loſs of ſtrength. 
ERROR LOCI. Boerhaave is ſaid to have introduced 
this term, from the opinion that the veſſels were of diffe- 
rent ſizes for the circulation of blood, ſerum, and lymph, 
and that when the larger ſized globules were forced into 
the leſſer veſſels by an error of place they were obſtructed. 
But this opinion does not ſeem well grounded. See AR- 


 TERIA. : 


ERVA DO CAPITAON. The name of a plant in 
Braſil, called alſo cotyledon repens Braſilienſis. 
ERUCA. Rock Er: called alſo euzomon. Boerhaave 


' mentions ſeven ſpecies: This kind of plant reſembles 


muſtard in appearance but is diſtinguiſhed by the ſmooth- 
neſs of its leaves, and its diſagreeable ſmell. The ſeeds 
have a pungent taſte, ſomewhat like that of muſtard, but 
weaker. The ſort uſed in medicine is the braſſica eruca 


Linn. It is alſo a term for MUsTARD. . 


— $ATIVA, called alſo eruca latifolia alba, eruca 


major /ativa. GARDEN-ROCKET. The roots have a hot 


biting taſte, and the ſeeds have the ſame qualities. The 
herb is eaten as a ſallad, and is ſomewhat warming and 


diuretic, but is not in uſe as a medicine. 


SYLVESTRIs, called alſo eruca ſylv. major, eruca 
tenuifolia, &c. W1LD-ROCKET. Its qualities are much 
the ſame as thoſe of the garden ſpecies, but its taſte 1s 
ſomewhat more acrid and bitter. See BARBAREA. 

Reſeda vulgaris. BASE-ROCKET. 1 ö 
Reſeda minor, called alſo phyteuma, valeriana, ſeptima. 
SMALL BASE-R.OCKET. Pe. 

Boerhaave reckons up fix ſpecies of reſedas, but they 
are not of any value in medicine. | 
- LATIFOLIA LUTEA. A ſpecies of ſiſymbrium. 
See BARBAREA. o „„ | 
SILIQUA CAULI OPPRESSA. HEDGE MUSTARD. 
See ERYSIMUM. 

ERUCAGO.: CoRNn-RockET; called alſo erucago 
ſegetum, /inapi echinatum, raphaniſtrum diſpermum Monſ- 
peliacum. Some ſay it is attenuating, others rank it with 
antiſcorbutics; but it is not of any note in medicine. 

ERUTHEMATA. Red fiery tumors which ariſe from 
an inflammation, as in eryſipelas. 

ERVA DE SANCTA MARIA. A name of the dra- 
contium. 3 | 

ERVILIA. See OcnRvs. 

ERVUM, called alſo orobus. The BITTER VETCH. 
It is the ervum ervilia, Linn. This plant grows up two 
feet in height, its leaves and flowers are like thoſe of the 
tare in their ſhape, but are leſs and of a white colour; theſe 
flowers are ſucceeded by pods which contain two or three 
large, round, whitiſh ſeeds. It is a native of France, Italy, 
and ſome other of the warm parts of Europe. The ſeeds 


have a farinaceous diſagreeable bitter taſte, are nephritic, 


powerfully diuretic, and if mixed with honey are expec- 
torant. | 
Aſtragaloides Luſitaniæ. The PokTUGAL BASTARD 
MILK VETCH. OR OS 

Aſtralagus, called alſo Chriſtiane radix, aſtragalus Sy- 
riacus hirſutus, orobrychis peregrina, aſtragalus argenteus. 
The 611K VETCH of Dioſcorides. Dale ſays it is difficult 
to ſay what plant this is. | ' 

Clymenum. The CHICHLING-vETCH. Boerhaave men- 
tions four forts of this vetch, and Miller a fifth. 

Securidaca, alſo called hedyſarum majus, pelecinum. 
HATCHET-VETCH. The name pelecinum is from @eaexvc, 
a hatchet, becauſe its ſeeds are ſhaped like a two-edged 
hatchet. „„ 

All theſe kinds of vetches are natives of warm climes, 


but are produced in our gardens. But whatever their 


medical qualities are, they do in i ice. 
rr 
— SILVESTRE: See NI880LIA. 
— LENS. See LENS, ætherea herba. 8 
ERYNGIUM. Ex TNOO. Boerhaave reckons eleven 
ſpecies, and Dale enumerates ſtill more. It is alſo called 
eringus, eryng. maritimum, inguinalis, sxA-HOLLV and 
RTNOO. It is the eryngium maritimum, or eryngium 


2 * 
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having leſs acrimony, which allows it to be more freelya 


| this plant in ſcirrho-cancerous tumors. It is ao a nam 


E R Y 


Gex radicalibus ſubrotundis plicatis ſpinoſis 
pedunculatis, paleis tricuſpidatis. ; 
It is a bluiſh branched plant, with malloy. 
prickly leaves, angular or jagged about the 
flowers are white; the roots are ſlender and long, 1, 
on the out-ſide and white within: It is perenni? l 
plentifully on ſome of our ſandy and gravelly {þ 1585 
flowers in July. | ws 
The root has an agreeable ſweet taſte, which on 


Capituly 


like, th 
edges; h 


ing is followed by a light aromatic pungency. 7, e. 
U. 


treſcent, and a mean betwixt animal and veget 
Freely uſed, it is aperient and diuretic; but m. 
diet than as a medicine. 85 

The candied roots, bought at the confectionerʒ 
wh, Ir as in artificial aſſes milk which is thus mE 


able food 
ore fit for 


half an ounce; liquorice root, three drams; boil ther 

in two pints of water to one pint, to which add 2 77. 

new milk from the cow; boil them gently togethe, g 

drein for uſe. Half a pint ſhould be drank ie ig 
ay. : 

 ERYNGIUM ZEYLANICUM, called alſo melampyro g 
nata Maderas, &c. coletta veetla. This ſpeciesdt on, 
is not in uſe with us. | * 

— LUTEUM MoNsPEL. See ScoLymus, 

— MINIMUM MITIUS CAPITULO MaGxq, | 
ſpecies of cnicſus. 

ERVYVSIMO. A name of a ſpecies of turritis, 
ERVSIMUM, called alſo iris, camelina, chanel 
verbena femina, eruca filiqua cauli oppreſſa. ing, 
MUSTARD. It is the eryſimum officinale, Linn. 

It is an hairy plant, with oblong narrow leaves, tourh 
branched ſtalks ; bearing numerous ſmall yellow floven; 
which are followed by De pods full of inal 
reddiſh brown ſeeds. It is annual, common in val 
places, and flowers in July. 

This plant is not in much eſteem; it has been er. 
ee the cure of hoarſeneſs, in the ſame manner x 
horſe-radiſn, ſee RayHAnus RUSTICANUs, And 2 
haps has the advantage over the other ſiliquoſe plants, 


frequently uſed. Cullen's Mat. Med. The lens 
are herbaceous to the taſte; the flowers are aten 
ant, expectorant, and diuretic z the ſeeds referihle in 
their qualities thoſe of muſtard, but are much weaker: 
their acrimony is extracted totally by water, and partillf 
by ſpirit. Water is ſtrongly impregnated with them i 
diſtillation. Stahl highly commends the actite parts d 


of ſophia, and ſiſymbrium. 

— ALLIARIA. See ALLIARIA. 

— LATIFOLIUM, alſo called Anapi Hype, & 
BROAD-LEAVED HEDGE-MUSTARD. Its virtues i 
ſimilar to thoſe of the other kind. Raii Hiſt. 

—— 'THEOPHRASTI. See FAGOPYRUM. | 

 ERYSIPELACEA. | Called alfo Antenii ſanfli qu 

ER YSIPELAS. ignis facer ; brinus herpes fer 
ignis Perficus. Authors vary in their deriyztion of thi 
word. Conſtantine and Martinius derive it {ron 150 
to draw, To AER, the neighbouring parts. Pollur a 
the word spubporer@-, from epulp:s, red, and is bach 
from its variety of colours. And this name ſccms 1 
from the colours which this diſorder induces in the pa 
it affects. Hippocrates calls this diſorder e710 
the Latins call it ignis ſacer when it is of the uy 
kind: it is alſo called zo/fer, zona, or the 61899 
SHINGLES: in Switzerland it is called the vw 4 
name it the roſe, from its red colour. The comms 
Engliſh term is SAINT ANTHONY's FIRE. al 

The true ſpecies is acute and inflammatory. Thed 
kind 1s more chronic than acute. * 

Some define this diſorder as being © That ſtate 5 
inflammation wherein the affected part become 1 
when it is preſſed with the finger; but ſoon afl 
former colour, when the preſſure is removed: 15 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 03 1 
rexiæ and order exanthemata. He diſtin wiſhes 
cies, I. Ery/pelas veſiculoſum, in which 4 cabin 
occupies broad ſpaces, and on which large „e ch 
form themſelves. 2. Eryſipelas phlyAanodes | od 
there are many ſmall inflamed pinples on the 1X11 
ſoon are formed into numerous ſmall velicle* «1 


ake of candied eryngo root, one ounce; peg! bats 


__ 


| This diſorder may be on any part of the body; but 


| fin and fa 
ge 


ene moſt frequently happens. The ſanguine and 
| neben, young 3 and pregnant women, are the 


; ks. 
me very liable to future attacks 


| Kinds of inflammations; but chiefly ſudden 
3 ml aa 9 a great heat or ſweat, obſtructed mor 
* ation, and a ſharp blood. Tiſſot ſays that it reſult 
| * 100 cauſes: Iſt. An acrid ſharp humour, which is 
| e bilious, diffuſed through the maſs of blood: of 


being duly diſcharged by perſpiration. Maga- 
| nie yes rims of Inflammations, obſerves that a 
| -jutinous humour is . by the ſebaceous glands, to 
the ſenſibility of the N : 

| N in ſome meaſure, the egreſs of the fluid whic 


FO in an eryſipelas, the ſkin is dry and parched, be- 
N LP the veſſels is but ſmall, and the mor- 


W coreſs, exhale through the expiring veſſels of the ſkin ; 
and that it is by the want of this glutinous humour that an 


| guine Or phlegmonic kind. From the want of a tumor, 
| ſomewhat ſimilar to the ſebaceous, it is, that other mem- 


| Tiſſot as follows: it is ſometimes but a ſlight indiſpoſition, 
| which appears on the ſkin, without the perſon being ſen- 
| ſible of any other diſorder, and it moſt commonly breaks 
out in the face or on one leg. The ſkin becomes tenſe, 
| or tiff, rough, and red; but this redneſs diſappears on 


| it. A burning heat is felt in the part affected, which 
| wakes the patient uneaſy, and ſometimes hinders him 
| from ſleeping. The diſorder increaſes for two or three 
| days, continues at its height one or two, and then abates: 


| falls off in large ſeales, and the diſorder terminates. 
Sometimes the malady is more ſevere, beginning with a 


| rebement head-ach, ſickneſs at heart (as it is commonly 
| termed) or reaching to vomit which continues till the 


| the lecond or third day; the fever then abates, and the 
 lekneſs goes off; though frequently a leſs degree of ſick- 


| tion and eruption happen in the face, the head-ach con- 


dae eyes cloſe and the patient hath no eaſe. It often 


Wider which circumſtance the diſeaſe is of a more than 
ordinary duration. Sometimes alſo, when it exiſts in a 


| Exceeding dangerous. A violent eryſipelas in the neck 


| Up, and the h 


| itſeizes is covered with ſmall puſtules, filled with a clear 


E RY 


» 


is moſt fre uently affected, the arm next, and 


the face feet and other parts. The ſeat of the true ſpe- 


then the 
cies is in t contiguous thereto, and the internal mem- 


branes: The baſtard kind lies deeper, and 1s apt to de- 
T + . * 


i IS. | 
on hot weather is ſucceeded by cold and 
3 


t. are the ſeaſons which favour this diſeaſe, and in 
wet, 


oft ſubject to it. Thoſe who have once been affected 
m 


The cauſes are 1 general the ſame as thoſe which pro- 
ults 


this opinion were Hippocrates and Galen. 2dly, The hu- 


the ſkin and keep it moiſt, xs 


goes off through its pores 3 this glutinous humour being 
bine humours having nothing in their way to retard their 
eryſipelas differs from any other inflammation of the ſan- 


branes are the ſeat alſo of an ery/ipe/atous inflamma- 


The diagnoſtics of this diſeaſe are well deſcribed by 


preſſing the ſpot with a finger, and returns on removing 


ſoon after this, that part of the ſkin which was affected 
violent ſhivering, which is ſucceeded by a burning heat, a 
ir1/ipclas appears, which ſometimes does not happen till 


nels, or loathing, and of fever remaining during the whole 
time of the increaſe of the diſeaſe. When the inflamma- 


tinues until the decline of the diſeaſe ; the eye-lids ſwell, 


palles ſrom one cheek to the other, and extends ſucceſ- 
lively over the forehead, neck; and nape of the neck, 


high de 


3 the fever continues, the brain is oppreſſed 
0 


ſtructed, the patient raves, and his caſe becomes 


rings on a 


fatal. Wh quinſey, which is very grievous, and often 


en it attacks the leg, the whole of it is ſwelled 
eat and irritation from it is extended up to 


the thigh. Whenever the tumor is conſiderable, the part 


watery humour, 
urn, th 


reſembling - thoſe which appear after a 
wh ele afterwards dry and ſcale off. Sometimes, 
inne this diſtemper affects the face, the humour which 
thick c ut of theſe puſtules is thick and gluey, and forms a 
ehildr curf and ſcab nearly reſembling thoſe of ſucking 
— and they continue faſt on the face many days 
tinues ez 7 fall off. When the diſcaſe is violent, it con- 
B at When, or twelve days at the ſame height, and 
ometimes ene by a very plentiful ſweat, that ae 
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the ſurface of the ſkin; Heiſter ſay in the ſcarf- 


| 


ſhivering and à little anxiety of ſome hours duration: In 


the progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole ſkin, and even the 
inſide of the mouth is very dry. ' 


the ſuppuration is always unkindly, and much diſpoſed to 
degenerate into an ulcer. Sometimes a malignant kind 
of ery/ipelas is epidemical, and then it often terminates in 
a gangrene. This diſtemper often ſhifts its ſituation, it 
ſometimes retires ſuddenly, but the patient is uneaſy and 
diſordered, he hath a propenſity to vomit, with a ſenſible 
anxiety and heat; the ery/ipelas appears again in a diffe- 
rent part, and the patient feels himſelf quite relieved from 
the preceding ſymptoms. But, if inſtead of re-appearing 
on ſome other part of the ſurface, the humour is thrown 
upon the brain, or the breaſt, he dies within a few hours; 
and theſe fatal changes and tranſlations ſometimes occur 
without the leaſt reaſon or colour for aſeribing them either 
to any error of the patient, or of his phyſician. If the 
humours have been transferred to the brain, the patient 
immediately becomes delirious, with a highly fluſhed 
viſage, and very quick ſparkling eyes; ſoon after he proves 
frantic, and goes off in a lethargy. If the lungs are at- 
tacked, the anxiety and heat are inexpreſſible. There 
are ſome conſtitutions ſubjeCt to a very frequent, and, as 
it were, an habitual ery/ipelas : if it often affects the face, 
it is generally repeated on the ſame fide of it, and that 
eye is at length conſiderably weakened by it. N 
Sydenham reckons the ESSERA (which ſee) a ſpecies 
of ery/zpelas, and calls it the baſtard or ſcorbutic kind; and 
this he ſays is with or without ulcerations. What Pliny 
calls zoſter, and others call zona, ſhingles, &c. Syden- 
ham'reckons a ſpecies of this diſorder. | | 
The ery/pelas ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the plague, 
and from inflammations of different kinds that happen on 
the ſkin. | | 5 
As to the prognoſtics, many of them may be noted from 
the diagnoſtics above related: when it approaches ſud- 
denly, dut with little diſturbance, and attacks a perſon 
with a good habit, and when no nervous, membranous, 
or principal parts are affected, there is but little to be ap- 


prehended from it. Sometimes a convulſive diſeaſe, as 


an aſthma, colic, &c. hath been relieved by the approach. 
of an ery/fepelas. Danger is very conſiderable when this 
diſorder is deeply ſeated, fixed on a ſenſible part, and the 
habit of body but indifferent : in ſome bad habits this diſ- 
order leaves behind it a ſwelling in the foot, or ankle, or 
both, which is both troubleſome and difficult to remove; 
by bad management it is eaſily and ſoon rendered fatal; 
frequent returns denote a diſordered liver or gall-bladder z 
when it is ſeated in the face, a drowſineſs often attends it, 
in which caſe there is danger of a phrenitis, or of a mor- 
tal lethargy; when it ſeizes the breaſts, particularly of 
women in child-bed, or who give ſuck, an abſceſs is the 
conſequence for the moſt part : if the noſtrils and mouth 
are dry, and the patient is drowſy, an inflammation of the 
brain is to be ſuſpected : it is generally fatal within the 
ſeventh day, when the patient dies; and they who are 
often ſeized with it, at laſt die of it. | 

The diet ſhould be thin and perſpirative ; roaſted ap- 
ples may be eaten freely: the drink may be whey, barley- 
water, {mall beer, water-gruel, or if the pulſe ſinks, ſmall 
negus may be allowed. The patient ſhould keep out of 
the bed during ſome hours in the day. But equal care 
ſhould be taken to guard againſt the extremes of heat and 
cold. | | | 

In order to the cure, the firſt endeavour ſhould be to 
remove this diſorder by reſolution. In the lighter caſes, 
perſpiration may be kept up with frequent dranghts of ca- 
momile or of elder-flower tea, acidulated with the ſpt. 
feb. Di. Clutton, or with other cooling perſpiratives. 
If the face and head be affected, gentle but repeated purg- 
ing is to be directed; they ſhould alſo be continued until 
all danger ſeems to be alleviated, But if the pulſe is 
ſtrong and hard, bleed, and repeat it as the fever and 
ſtrength of the patient indicate; in this caſe, beſides ni- 


tre and other cooling perſpiratives, the bowels may be 


kept ſoluble by.means of whey, prepared by turning cow's 
milk with cream of tartar, tamarinds, &c. Dr. Freind 
obſerves that when the head is affected, purges are the 
ſpecifics; but it may be added, that in ſuch like caſes 


finapiſms may be applied with ſingular advantage to the 
ſoles of the feet. 


predicted by a reftleflueſs, attended wi | 


From an admiſſion of cold air the ery/pelatous matter is 
6 ſome- 


An eryſipelus rarely comes to ſuppuration; when it does 


it on the external parts: in this caſe, beſides the fever, | and hands, or the feet and ancles, and ſome 


| Harities in the ſkins of different perſons, much caution is | ſaturnine fomentations and poultices, applied on the x 


a decoction of elder and camomile flowers may be applied 


. toms of a ſuppuration ſtill prevail, encourage them by few days. 


mixed in it. | _ —— CONTAGIOSUM. 


If a gangrene is threatened, beſides the inward uſe of | —— ,PESTILENS. | h. s. ERYSIPELAs Vsict- 
camphor and the bark, ſpirituous and ſtrengthening appli-|  —— ROSA. \ LOSUM: See ERYSIPELAS 
: cations ſhould be employed externally, ſuch as mixtures] —— TYPHODES. 
of lime-water with camphorated ſpirit, or camphorated | — PHLYCT-ANODES. ö The SHINGLES. See Eav. 
ſpirit mixed with tincture of myrrh, or an infuſion of the] — 20 TB. SIPELAS. 


It may. be obſerved here, that the eryſipelas is not al- roſa. See ERYSIPELAS. | 
ways of the e kind. It ſometimes appears ERYSIPELATOIDES, from 4#porpeaax;, an engel, 
t 


the veſſels leſs; no circumſcribed tumor, but the parts] ERYSISCEPTRUM. See AsPALATHUS. 


* 
8 1 


„ 


ſametivies ſtruck inwardly ; when this happens, bleed pAnomalous Inflammation ; though in treatin 


immediately, apply bliſters on the ſides of the neck, one [lays infants are liable to a kind of feln, ul, 
on the part from whence. the inflammation receded, and | mation. e Tale ©, | 


ſinapiſms to the feet; at the ſame time forget not to ad-} - It never appears, I think, later than the month, by 
miniſter a purge, and to repeat the like as the caſe may moſt frequently ſhews itſelf a few days after birth ib 
require. 1 $1 attacks the moſt robuſt as well as delicate children 11 
' When the pulſe is low, cordials and the warmer per- in an inſtantancous manner; the progreſs is rapid; the 
ſpiratives ſbould accompany the uſe of bliſters. Kin turns of a purpliſh hue z and ſoon becomes enced. 
When an ery/pelas attacks, or is repelled to the ary, ingly hard. r 5 | 
the only chance of life is to divert it therefrom, and fix | The milder ſpecies. of it appears often on the fingen 
time | 
pain in the breaſt, and other violent ſymptoms, the pa- | or near the joints, forming matter in a very ow as 
tient frequently faints; and what is worſe, he rarely ſur- | The more violent kind is almoſt always ſeated about the 
vives his ſufferings. 19 pubis, and extends upwards on the belly, and down fe 
Bliſters are often uſeful, but ſhould be applied as di- | thighsand legs; Ong I have two or three times ſeen it 
rected under emp. velicat. mitior. in the article CANTHA=-| begin in the neck. he ſwelling is but moderate, but 
RIDES, which ſee. | | | flafter becoming hard, the parts turn purple, livid, and 
In the wandering kinds of this diſorder give half an | very often ſphacelate z eſpecially in boys, when it falson 
ounce of the rob. ſambyc. four times a day with five or the ſcrotum. The penis ſwells, and the prepuce putson 
ſix grains of the kali vitriolat. in each dofe ; every third that kind of emphyſematous appearance which it has 0 
day give a cooling purge, place the patient every evening children, when a ſtone is ſticking in the urethra, 
in a pedilave, and after it apply ſinapiſms to the feet. Various means have been made uſe of without fue. 
From the nature of this diſeaſe, and from the pecu- ceſs; though for a time ſome benefit was received from 


required in the application of external remedies. When | firſt appearance of the inflammation, but it ſoon ſpread 
the ſcarf-ſkin is raiſed in bliſters, and the ſerum begins to | and a a ex. came on; or, where matter hi 
tranſude, then apply abſorbing external medicines, ſuch | been formed, the tender infant ſunk under the diſcharge, 
as chalk finely powdered, or a thin rag may be ſpread over It is now ſome years fince I propoſed making trial of thy 
the inflamed part, and the chalk or fine flour ſprinkled | bark, to which ſometimes a little confectio aromaticahy 
upon the rag; or, inſtead of theſe, flannels wrung out of] been added; from which time ſeveral have recoverel, 
Dr. Garthſhore has lately tried the application of lines 
as often as they grow cool. Among liquids Goulard's| compreſſes wrung out of camphorated fpirit of wine 
faturnine water is one of the beſt applications, and may|in the place of the vegeto-mineral water, which ha 
ſafely be uſed in every caſe where a reſolution of the in-| proved very ſucceſsful in ſeveral inſtances nevertheleſ 
flammation is the aim. See alſo SEC AK. | the greateſt number of infants attacked with this diſorder 

If, notwithſtanding all endeavours to diſcuſs, the ſymp- ſtill tink under its violence, and may of them in a vey 


applying the common white bread poultice, with ſaffron] ErxvsIPELAs PULMONIS LOMMIT, i. e. Capris. 


 —— VESICULOSUM. That ſpecies of ery/ipela: call 


with a redneſs in the ſkin ; a kind of puffineſs inſtead of and ec, likeneſs. It is a tumor reſembling the he 
a ſwelling; the pain is more acute, but the throbbing of or a ſpurious ery/ipelas. E DEMA ERYSIPELATOIDES. 


are more inflamed at the decline of the diſeaſe the red-|] ERYTHEMA. A redneſs of the ſkin, under an i- 
neſs of the ſkin becomes of a purple hue; it is very liable flammatory fever, &c. It is a ſpecies of phlogoſis, or cr 
to terminate in a, mortiſication; the habit from the firſt, | ternal inflammation, See INFLAMMATIO. 
and throughout is very irritable, and the ſtrength depreſſ-.| —— A FRIGORE. See PERNIO. | | 
ed. It generally attacks the heart and precordia, and is. -——— Auzus rio. The ſame as combuſtura, or fr 
accompanied with cardialgia, itching, inflammation of.| ther the inflammation cauſed by burns or ſcalds. | 
the ſkin, painful exulcerations, and ſmall lucid puſtules. | —— GAnNGRANO0sUM. A CARBUNCLE. See Cat 
It is true, in ſome. ſtrong habits, both a phlegmonous,| BUNCULUs. ' ry | 
and the low eryſipelatous inflammation attend together, ERYTHRACIUM. A ſpecies of ſatyrion. | 
in which caſe, a moderate bleeding may ſometimes have. ERYTHRION. The name of an amalgam in . 
its. uſe, but ſhquld: be. cautioufly admitted. If the low Zgineta. - | | 3 
er y/ipelatous inflammation attacks, and the patient labours| RYTHRODANUM: See Runia TINCTORUV: 
under great. depreſhon of ſtren n &c. we] ERYTHROEIDES, from eos, red, and ei de,. 
muſt ſupport him with wine, an up his ſtrength by] A name of the tunica vaginalis teſtis. See 'T £3755 
the ſame ; when bliſters ariſe, it happens from the falts| ERYTHRONIUM. A ſpecies of ſatyrion. 
af the watery. parts of the blood being,thrown out upon] ERYTHROXYLON. See PoINCIANA- 


the ſurface, and there ſtimulating ; in this caſe the bark] ESAPHE, from eoagaw, to feel with the fingers: The 


may be freely given, from 3 vj. to 3 i. or more if the| touch or feeling the mouth of the womb, to know 18 
ſtomach wilt bear it, in: twenty-four- hours. When the] ſtate. | 1 eee | 
Puſtules, are all out (and not before) and ripened, ſnip] . ESCAPATLI; A ſpecies of ENA. 7 
the bliſters, and drink up the fluid with ſoft rag, then] ESCHARA, vel RScuRA. An ESCHAR or a 
apply the ung. ſperm. ceti; or ung. lapid: calamin. | In- ſurgery it is a hard cruſt, or a ſcab upon oy bi 
5 Wallis Sydenham, Heiſter's Int. of Surgery, p. i.] formed by the application of a red-hot iron, bee 5 
lib. Iv, c. vi. p. 290. Mageniſe on Inflammations. Bu or-ſome - ſharp humour of the body. Alſo a 15 a. 
Jen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. Kirkland's Medical Sur-| formed on a wound or ulcer, and is an inſtance” |. | 
gery, vol. i. p. 329,404. Pearſon's Principles of. Surgery, tification. Likewiſe the name of a ſub- marine plant oe; 
vol. i. p. 173. and White's, Surgery, p. 12 Itreſembles a net or cobwebz called 400 nannd 5. * 
- ERYSEPELAS. BYLLAT-UM. It is the @doma- ery/ipela-| frondipera-; porus reticulatus. Boerhaave mention 

teides, whenit renders the affected part tumid.  |fpecies, Their virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of corn 

— CURANS.. ARBOR. See PAvAT R none of them obtain in practice. ee 
. INFANTORUM. Eryſipela, of » infants. This] ESCHAROPEPA. In;Hippocrates it is an e 
diſorder ſeems to be firſt noticed by Dr. Underwood, roaſted barley-meall. , ſab 
who, in. his Treatife-on-the Diſcales.of Children, calls it | ESCHAROTIC A, from «xagouy fs Hein 99 1, 


7 


, ”% * 7 * 
E 8 | | 
* : | 


„e into à cruſt, dè £axapes Vide Scal. Hom. ad 
"1 * eee Medicines ſo called, which, 
; aye to the fleſh, form a hard cruſt; or eſchar ; 
* medicines that ſkin over a wound, _. | | 
"l Cayflca, CavsTICs, and eſcharoiics differ only in de- 
eres, both being what deſtroys 5 part to which 
IM 11 applied on living bodies. Van Helmont firſt aſ- 
+ their inefficacy on dead bodies; and Dr. Petit of 
Paris confirmed it. I heſe kinds of applications do not 
if upon the body from any innate power in themſelves, 
but only as aCtuate by the heat and moiſture of the cir- 
culating fluids which are found to be ſo eſſential to their 
action, that on the dead body they produce no alteration : 
they firit heat the fluids in the amy to which they are 


= applied, and rarify them ſo as to burſt their veſſels; then | ESSENTIALIS. EssRENTTAL. It is an epithet for 1 
be finer parts flying off, the part is left dry, and in- ſalts procured from vegetable juices by cryſtallization. 11 
Y cruſted. : How theſe ſalts are procurred, ſee Ack TOA. When 1 

Canuteria. CausTICSs or CAUTERIEs, are diſtinguiſhed | the viſcous juices of vegetables are uſed in this proceſs, þ 


to actual and potential. The actual is real fire, that is, 

an iron made red-hot; but theſe, on account of their ter- 
rifyung appearance; as well as the pain which they occa- 
on, are now laid aſide. Theſe act on the ſolids. The 
| potential are thoſe which do not act with immediate 
burning, but only as the body is diſpoſed to favour their 


cum lunare, commune fortius, antimonale; now named 
| arrentum nitratum, calx e kali puro, antimonium mu- 
num. They act by the acrid ſalts which they con- 
tam. 

WW [heir uſe, beſides that of deſtroying excreſcences, &c. 
o open large abſceſſes where there is danger of cutting 
| ſome adjacent veſſel, or when the knife appears horrid to 
he patient. In this cafe, the common milder canſfic 
W gencrally ſuffices, and may be thus applied; lay a piece 
of [ticking-plaſter on the ſoft part of the abſceſs, having 
| previouſly cut a hole in it, nearly as big as the eſchar is to 
be made; then, in the whole of the plaſter lay the cau/- 


[49]. 


| 


action. The chief of theſe are what were called cau-| 


loſophy this word hath been trans 


8 o % 
. 8 % 


receſſion of a part inwards from ſome violent outward ., 


im reſſion. 


SSA TUM POTENTIALE: The medicinal power 


or virtue which reſides in vegetables and minerals. 


EsSsArUM vInuM. Spirit of wine impregnated witk 


the niedicinal virtues of vegetables. 
ESSENTIA. The ESSENCE of any thing. 


erred to chemiſtry, 
where it ſeems ſtrictly to import the diſtinguiſhing part 


the body which contained it. 
ESSENTIA ABIETIS. See ABIES, 


— NEROILII. See AURANTIUM; | 
ESSENTIALE SAL. See DiuRETIcUs SAL: 


as thoſe of comfrey, &c. the ſalt cannot be obtained with- 
out a previous fermentation to diſſolve their tenacity: 
Juices that contain an oil or a balſam will not eaſily yield 
their ſalt, for oils and balſams prevent the cryſtallization 
of the ſalts. "Theſe falts are never alcaline, though by 
burning, they are convertible into an alcaline. 1 

The oils peculiar to different vegetables are alſo called 
efjential. | | 

Some ſevers are called e/ential by way of diſtinction 
from the ſymptomatic. | 1 

ESSENTIALIS SAL, ESSENTIAL SALT. This name is 
given to all concrete ſaline ſubſtances, which preſerve the 
{mell, taſte, and all other principal qualities of bodies 
from which they were obtained, which bodies are only 
vegetable and animal. The uſual method of preparing 
them, 1s by evaporating, to almoſt the conſiſtence of a 
ſyrup, the liquors containing the eſſential ſalt, viz. the 
expreſſed and depurated juices and ſtrong decoCtions; 


From phi- | 


of medicinal ſimples, ſeparated from all other parts of 
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and by keeping them in a cold place. The cryſtals whieh "I ; 
ſhoot from theſe liquors may be depurated by diſſolving | | 
them in water, filtrating, evaporating, and cryſtallizing. 
Very often the ſalts thus obtained from animal and 
vegetable matters are nothing but vitriolated tartar, vi- 


„ which muſt be ſecured by another piece of ſticking- 
plalter: when the ſkin is not inflamed, the cauſtic very 
| often oeccaſions little or no pain. When the cauſtic hath 

produced its effect, an opening may be made through it 


3 
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| for the diſcharge of the pus, but the reſt may digeſt away. 
| When iſſues are made by cauſtics, or bones laid bare by 
| them, the eſchar muſt be cut out immediately, or the 
next day, left new fleſh ſhould fill up the part which is 
opened. To lay a bone bare, or to make an iſſue, let 
| the cauſtic lay on about four hours; to deſtroy a large 
| gland, lay it on ſix hours; but to open an abſceſs, it may 
remain two or three hours, according to the thickneſs of 
tix (kin, though generally, when the effect of the cauſtic 
| is en the part on which it is applied ceaſes to be 
Wea Ye | SELLER 
When a large fungus is to be deſtroyed by a cauſtic, 
| the method deſcribed in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays ſeems 
ot cligible; it is as follows: the lap. infern. was applied 

tea tumor on the coats of the teſtis: after the ſepara- 
| 101 of the eſchar, the lap. infern. & ol. vitr. were alter- 
aach uſed, by rubbing the part firſt with the lap. infern. 
An in leſs than a minute after, with a fir ſtick dipped 

m the ol. vitr. which inſtantly removed the pain occa- 

$ honed by the lap. infernalis; at each dreſſing, this alter- 

| ate application of theſe oppolite-cau/tics was repeated, 
| f as much was waſted as was then thought convenient; 

die moiſture was abſorbed by an armed probe, and a di- 
beltive applied. This method prevents the continuance 

bam, and is not productive of any degree of inflam- 
ogy it 18 alſo recommended for the removal of ſcir- 

: Bay or any other kind of tumor that admits of a cauſtic 
ng made uſe of, 

2 r. John Hunter recommends a mixture of opium 
5 cau/tics in order to leſſen the pain which they oc- 
"© White's Surgery, p. 188. | 

RPE See FASCIA, 7 
$ eon It is an imperfect zaffer. See CoBALTUM. 
EL See SCORZONERA. _ 

FSU 8. A ſpecies of oak is thus named. 

RA. See ESchARA. | 


7. b ANTIDOTUS. An antidote deſcribed by 


gineta, 


SEBON 


+ Common SAL r. 1215 

» from EoexXw, to protruberate. A tubercle 
33 from goo, within, and I, to have. 
from copanouai, 10 recede inwards. A 


4 


triolated natron, nitre, common ſalt, and other ſuch neu- 
tral ſalts, which ought not to be conſidered as the eſſential 
ſalts of the ſubſtances from which they are extracted: 
thoſe only are the eſſential ſalts, in the combination of 
which we find oily parts, which cannot be ſeparated 
from them, unleſs the ſalt be decompoſed. See EssEN- 
TIALIS and ESSENTIAL SALT in the Dict. of Chemiſtry. 

ESSERA. The CHRONICAL NETTLE-RASH. It is 
called eſſere, /ora, and ſara, by the Arabians; Sydenham 


calls it a BASTARD or SCORBUTIC ERYSIPELAS; ſome . 


name it the NETTLE-SPRING, from its reſemblance to the 
eruptions excited by the ſtinging of nettles. Dr. Cullen 
hath not determined where to place this kind of diſeaſe; 
he obſerves, that it is different from the urticaria, or 
acute nettle-fever. This nettle-raſh, he thinks may be 
numbered with the diſorders in the order impetigines. 
The eſſera is a ſpecies of tumor not mentioned by the 
Greeks nor Latins. It is a chronical diforder, and is 
ſeated in the ſkin. _ | | 
Some people are affected with it only when the wea- 
ther is froſty, others only in the hotteſt months. Perſons 
of all ages and of both ſexes are ſubject to it. 
In ſome patients this diſorder takes its riſe from cauſes 


which prove curative in others, Senertus ſays the cauſe 


is in the ſerum. Dr. Heberden intimates, that whatever 
it is which produces the itching and tubercles in the ſkin, 
when muſcles, &c. diſagree with thoſe that eat them, it 
is the ſame cauſe which produces the er. 

This diſorder appears in the ſkin in the form of ſmall 
white hard tubercles; ſometimes there are very broad tu- 
mours, and long ones alſo, ſuch as appear after being 
{truck with the laſh of a whip; an intolerable itching at- 
tends them, and generally the ſkin is inflamed and very 
red in the ſpaces betwixt the eruptions. 'The elevations 


to diſappear from one part and appear again in another. 
No part of the body is exempt from this complaint. 
When many of the tubercles appear together, the part 
ſeems ſwelled. In ſome inſtances this diſorder totally 
diſappears in a few days, in others it hath continued 
many months, and even years, diſappearing at times, but 
returning after very ſhort intervals. For the moſt part 


| 4 T the 


appear ſuddenly, they ſeldom continue long, and are apt 
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ETH. 


the itching is the only inconvenience, and this indeed is 


ſometimes ſo great as to deprive the patient of his ſleep ; 
but ſome patients complain of ſickneſs, head-ach, or 
other troubleſome ſymptoms g. the preſence of the 
eruptions, whilſt liens are only thus affected on their 
ſuddenly ſinking in. 2 ö 

Serapio ſays there are two ſpecies of eſſera, but his 
diſtinctions do not ſeem well grounded. 

The era ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from that ſpecies of 
| Itch which appears in the form of dry pimples at the firſt, 
but ſoon after have a thin ſerum lodged on their apex, in 
the manner of a ſmall veſicle. Some confound the eſſera 
with the epinyctides, but the latter hath alfo a thin hu- 
mour which ouzes from them. 

No danger attends this complaint, either as to life or 
health, any farther than the itching may hinder ſleep. 

As to the cure, the only indication is to allay the itch- 
ing; how to anſwer this is difficult to ſay, becauſe of the 
different effect which follows from the application of the 
ſame remedy in a variety of caſes. In ſhort this diſorder 
ſeems to ſtand without any rational preſcription for its 
cure. See Sennertus, Wallis's Sydenham, and Dr. 
William Heberden's Remarks on the Netzt/e Rayjh, in 
the ſecond volume of the Lond. Med. Tranſ. 


ES I HIOMENOS, cb, to eat, from eobiouat, to cat. | 


EATING, CORRODING, An inflammation in the ſkin, 
attended with a ſharp humour, more properly the herpes 
exedens. It is indeed any inveterate ulcer. 

ESULA, vel Ezula. SPURGE. There are many ſpe- 
cies of plants which bear this name, for which, beſides 
what are here inſerted, there are others which rank un- 
der the articles cataputia and tithymalus. 

ESULA INDICA, called alſo tithymalus Orientalis arbo- 
reſcens triquetrus ſpinoſus, and talukghaha. The plant 
that produces the gum bogia differs not from this ſpecies of 
eſuta; but, as i. no oh obſerves, there are two ſpecies 
of gamboge, one collected from a plant called lonan 

cambodia, and the beſt fort from the codampulli. | 
The /purges generally agree in their containing a milky 
juice, which is violently emetic and cathartic; and, if ap- 
plied to the ſkin, corroſive. 
MaJoR, alſo called fithymalus paluſtris fruticoſus, 
tithymalus magnus multicaulis, GREAT MARSH SPURGE, 
and GERMAN SPURGE; allo the GARDEN SPURGE. 
MARINA. See 'TITHYMALUS MARITIMUS, 
—— - Mio, alſo called pityuſa, tithymalus foliis 
t:thymalo cypariſſas ſimilis, and PINE SPURGE. Some 
named it the COUNTRYMAN's RHUBARB. 


"ens 
ave 


—— SOLISEQUA. The $UN $PURGE. See Tithy- 


MALUS HELIOSCOPUS. 
ETESILIE. The cool winds from the Eaſt. Pliny 


ſays, that the Aquilones, i. e. north-eaſt winds, are called | 


Predromi, and that they blow eight days before the dog- 
ſtar riſes. He alſo obſerves that the Eteſian winds, that 
is the ſame north-eaſt winds, ſet in two days after the 
dog-ſtar rifes and continue forty days. Proſper Alpinus 
informs us, that the Eteſian winds blow in Egypt when 
the fun enters Cancer, and blows almoſt all June, July, 
and Auguſt; and that at the riſing of theſe winds, the 
Nile riſes, and the peſtilence ceaſes. The ſouth wind 
brings the peſtilence there; and theſe winds they call 
Capſin, from Camp/is, a general; who, with his whole 
army, was ſuffocated in the ſands which were driven 
upon them by theſe winds. 

ETHEL: It imports both fire and blackneſs. In che- 
miſtry, the words ethel, terra alba, ſulphur album, fumus 
albus, auripigmentum, and magngſia, all mean the ſame 


ing. 

ETHER. See /ETHER. 

ET HICA. See HECTICA. 

E'THMOIDES, os, from eb, ſlrainer, or ſieve; «hos, 
a form; called alſo cribriforme os; cribroſum os; coliforme 
0s 3 foraminulentum ſpongioſum os. This bone is placed 
between the two orbits of the eyes, where there is a notch 
left for its inſertion. The cribriform lamella is the in- 
ternal plain, thin, horizontal plate, which hath a ſupe- 
rior middle eminence called cri/ta galli, to which the be 
ginning of the falciform proceſs is attached ; round the 
crifta gall, except at the hind part, this lamella is pierced 
obliquely 1 many ſmall foramina, through which the 
filaments of the olfactory nerves paſs. From the middle 
of the cribriform lamella, the naſal lamella riſes ex- 
tremely thin, but at its anterior ext: emity it becomes 


[EP 


E UP 


thicker. At a little diſtance. from each fide of fliz 
mella, a cellular bony ſubſtance is obſervable; the f 8 
of the cells is uncertain, they communicate a 
frontal ſinuſes, and with the cavity of the noſe; tet 
outward poſterior ſurface is ſmooth, and is called ,; ple 
num; it makes a part of the orbit. The of; Jpanguſe 
or turbinata ſuperiora, are ſituated at the inferior part of 
the cellulæ; their figure is oblong, and they are ſhary z 
their extremities. | 

The cribriform lamella is the body, as it were, of the 
the ethmoid bone; and it is ſo thin, that it may eaſſy h 
puſhed through by a probe: when it is hurt, the ac; 
dent is uſually fatal. 

ETIMOD 
pediculo. 

ETRON. See HvrOOGASTRITIUM. 

ETTALCHE. A name of the cedrus folio Cypreſi 


major. 
E YTHOXYLUM BRASILIANUM. See Bx.. 
SILIUM LIGNUM. 
EUANASPHALTOS, from eu, eaſe, and ay279ang, 
to recover ſtrength. One who is ſoon reſtored: 
EUANTHEMON. Galen fays it is the fame 25 « 
themis, & chamemelum. | 
EUAPHION, from e, eaſe, and apy, the touch, 4 
medicine for the hxmorrhoids. Galen takes notice oſ i. 
It hath its name from its gentleneſs. 
EUCA RISTOS. An epithet for an antidote in N. 
Myrepſus. 
UCHROON. A plaſter mentioned by S. Largus. 
EUCOILIA. An epithet for cherries, importing tht 
they render the belly ſoluble. 
UELPIDIUM. A liquid collyrium, called alſo d. 
arrhodon and diaſmyrnon. | 
EUELPISTI. A plaſter deſcribed in S. Largus. 
EUEMBOLOS, Ffrom ev, well, e, in, and Bam, ! 
caſt. One expert at ſetting of bones. 
EUEMETI, from gu, „ facility, and gui, t 
vomit. "Thoſe who vomit with eaſe. | 
EUERES, from «ev, well, and gpe7jmos, an var. Ei 
to be rowed. But Hippocrates uſes naval terms, and ap 
plies this word to inſtruments. In his book de Medio 
it ſignifies ready or handy. | 
EUEXIA, from eu, well, and efi;, 
habit of body. | | | | 
EUGEOS, from ev, well, and yy, the earth. Tit 
uterus is thus named on account of its fertility. It i a 
a name of the hymen. . 
EULE. A worm, properly that is bred in ulcers. 
 EULOGIUM. In Foreſtus from Rhaſes, it ſgnibes 
an exanthematous diſorder, the ſmall-pox, or the mealks, 
EUNUCHION. A name of the LETTUCE. | Þ 
ſaid to be thus called becauſe Venus laid upon a bed 
them after the death of Adonis, to reſtrain her venereal 
inclinations.” | | | 
EUONYMO ADFINIS OCCIDENTALS. * 
GUAIACUM. | 1 
EUONYMOIDES CANADENSIS. A plant gel. 
ing in Canada, mentioned by Boerhaave, but hath 0 
medical virtues atributed to it. | * 
EUONYMUS, alſocalled tetragonia, fuſaus fais 
PRICK WOOD, and the spINDLE-TE EE. Boerhaave 2 
rates four ſpecies, and Miller reckons up ten. In Fran 
and Germany, the wood is made into ſpindles, whence 4 
names fuſanus and fuſaria. The fruit 1s-emetic 0 : 
thartic, and if powdered, and ſprinkled in the hal, 
kills lice. Raii Hiſt. See alſo SIMAROUB4« _ 
EvonyMNus VIRGINIA RIBESSII FOLIO. See 5715 
AFRICANA. Þ 1 5 
EUPATORIOPHALACHRON. NAK To | 
AGRIMONY. Miller enumierates ten ſpecies of this 
but they are not noted for any medical virtues. 1 
EUPATORIUM, alſo called Hepatcrium, ev 
WATER HEMP, WATER AGRIMONY, DUTCH don. 
NY, and COMMON HEMP AGRIMONY-. See eres 
The eupatorium uſed in medicine, is the ep. 


Holland 


YS. A name for the quercus cum lonpo 


a habit. A god 


nabinum, Linn. It 3s a plant in much wy # ditches 
but not in England: it is found on the des the leaif 


and rivers; is acrid and bitter to the ta 5 chat the 
are ſtrengthening and aperient. Boerbaave 199” , 


turf-diggers uſe it againſt foul ulcers, hed. 


The 
ſwelling of the feet, to which they are ver) dne 
root is cathartic. - Two ounces of the freſn juie m 


E VA 


dram of t 

the name for 

LUPATORIUM 

pecies of AGRIMONY. 
3 


— GR ACORUM. ok 5 See AcRIMORNIA. 
— VERUM & VETERUM. 


— MessUE. See AGERATUM. 
EUPEPSIA, from eu, good, and wnTT@, fo digeſt, 
| TION. 
0 0 EATON . A name of the laureo mas. | 
FUPHORBIA PALUSTRIS: See TITHYMALUS. 
EUPHORBIUM, from Euphorbus, a phyſician, in 
boncur of whom king Juba, who firit found it out, gave 
WS: that name, vs well, and eco, to feed; called alſo 
| chadida-calll, ſeadidacalli, tithymalus aizoides fruticaſus, 
c. The EUPHORBIUM PLANT. Euphorbia oſſicinarum. 
Linn. Boerhaave mentions twelve ſpecies. It is a prickly 
ngeſcent ſhrub; from it the gummy, reſinous, concrete 
luce, called gum cuphorbium exudes. This gum is 
Pugh from Barbary in drops, or tears, of an irregular 
form, ſome of which when broken, contain little twigs, 
nnd other vegetable matters. The tears are generally very 
| eaſy to break; they are of a gold colour outwardly, and 
ohne within; they conſiſt of equal parts of reſinous and 
gummy matter; their acrimony reſides in the reſin. 
| The ſpirituous tinctures are exceſſive fiery, and when 
n pidated they are ſtill more ſo. The watery infuſion 
andi extract are bitteriſh, having only a ſlight though dur- 
dle acrimony. Neither ſpirit nor water carries over any 


* 


thing from this gum by diſtillation. 


the compolition of ſome ſtimulating plaſters which are 
uſed in palſies and ſome other diſorders. Some have uſed 
W i: 25 an errhine, but it is too active for ſuch a medicine 
for in very {mall quantities it is liable to be very violent 
the fine duſt which riſes in powdering, affects the ope- 
[rator's head and throat violently. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

In the ſecond vol. of the Med. Mu. is an inſtance of 
perſon, who, through miſtake, ſwallowed ſome of the 
tincture of emphorbium, and was relieved by frequent 
draughts of water and olive oil, and a ſmall quantity of 
camphor. The ſymptoms produced by the euphorbinm 
were a burning pain in the mouth, throat, and ſtomach, 
with a violent ſuffocation. 

EUPHORLA, from ev, well, and pepo, to Bear. The 

al bearing of a diſorder, or the operation of a medicine. 
| EUPHRAGIA, I called alſo euphroſyne, EYE-BRIGHT. 


| EUPHRASIA, Y$It is the euphra/ra officinalis, Linn. 


Poerbaave mentions three ſpecies. It is an herb with 


Llittle, oval, ſerrated leaves, ſet in pairs without pedicles; 
de flowers appear on the top of the ſtalks; they are 
uhite outwardly, but inwardly they are ſtreaked with 
WT Purple and yellow. It is annual, grows wild in unculti- 
[Vated grounds, and flowers from July to September. 
tis a very mild corroborant is ſlightly aſtringent, and 
b been much extolled againſt diſorders in the eyes. 
Boch ſpirit and water extract its virtues. Some take an 
ufalon of it, others uſe the powder in the manner of 
auf, in caſes of dim-ſightedneſs. The following pre- 
hon, called pulv. Helidæi, hath been held in great 
epute. R Euphraſee 3 ii. macis, . 3 ſs. m. f. pulv. cap. 


ala 3 ii. It is alſo the name of a ſpecies of CHICK- 
'D, 


| ETER ASLE AFFINIS. BRASIL sILI VOS. See 
| ed BRASILIENSIS. | 
— HROSYNE. See EurhRASII. 
8 FA, | from ev, eaſy, and woe, to afford. 
EURY Ns Medicines eaſily prepared. 
order and har 
1 in handling inſtruments; alſo the proper order of 
FUR . Sce ARYTHMUS. 
N See VERONICA. 
EUN CRUS, WELL-FLESHED. —— 
Rae go Galen explains it to be an innate ſtrong 


| e. TPOROS, from auh ug, flraight, direct. An 
limb. extenſion made with a view to reduce a broken 


1 ; . 
UZOMON. The herb RockET. See Ervca. 


EV 
| Numer Ao. To EVACUATE. See EXCRETA and 


This drug is too acrid for internal uſe; it is a part in 


from ev, right or juſt, and þu0 pos, 
mony, properly in muſic. It imports dex-| 
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he extract, is a doſe: Raii Hiſt. It is alſo 
a ſpecies of Baccharis; and of FLEA-BANE. 

AROMATICUM, vel oDORATUM. A 
See AGRIMONIA. | 


ARABUM. See BIDENS. 


| EXCORIATURA. 


B X G 


Evacuating medicines produce their effects by general 
principles, which capaciates them for other effects, ab- 
cording to the ſkill of the adminiſtrator, and not by a 
particular power of ſelecting bad humours from the good: 
The good and the bad are mixed in the body, and are 
evacuated in the fame proportions: | 

EVACUATORII. Diſcaſes attended with increaſed 
diſcharges. | : 

EVAPORATIO. EvATORATION. It is a diſſipation 
of the finer parts of any fluid by means of the ſun or fire. 
Chemical evaporation is always carried on by heat, yet 
cold and winds cauſe water to evaporate: Ihe hardeſt 
ice 1s not exempt from evaporation. | 

In pharmacy ſolid bodies are recovered from their ſtate 
of ſolution by evaporation with heat. This prageſs is ap- 
plicable to all thoſe ſubſtances which are leſs volatile than 
the menſtruum, or which will not exhale by the heat re- 
quiſite for the evaporation of the fluid, as ſolutions of al- 
kaline ſalts, and the inodorous parts of vegetables and 
animals from water, and reſinous and odorous bodies in 
ſpirit of wine, as the tincture of mint made with ſpirit 
of wine, which, when ſeparated from the ſpirit by eva- 
2 leaves a reſin rich with the properties of the 

erb. See Dict. of Chem. | 

EVERRICULDUM, In Pare it is a ſort of ſpoon uſed 
to clear the bladder from gravel, &c. after lithotomy. 

EVERSIO. See EcTROPIUM. _ | 

EVISTIOLA. In Paracelſus it ſeems to import a le- 
prous diſorder in the nape of the neck. 

EXACERBANTES. REMITTING FEVERS: 

EXACERBATIO. See PARoxysSmus. | 

EXACINATA. Fruits which have their ſtones taken 
out. See ACINUS. | h 

EXAERESIS, from e, out of, or away, and aipo, to 
remove. It is that part of ſurgery, which conſiſts of re- 
moving ſuperfluities. 

EXALMA, from «#axxw, to leap out. Hippocrates ap- 
plies it to the ſtarting of the vertebræ out of their places. 
EXALTATIO. 3 

nifies an operation by which a ſubſtance is raiſed to a 
greater degree of virtue. Of exaltation there are two 


kinds: firſt, maturation, which is affected by digeſtion, 


fermentation, and projection. Secondly, gradation, ſee 
GRADATIO. Exaltation is alſo defined a micro-chronic 
ſubtilization, by which a thing by a gradual diſſolution 
is tranſpoſed into a pure and more exalted degree of its 
virtue, and this is effected by circulation and ablution. 
Rulandus. | | 
EXAMBLOMA, or ExamBLos1s. A MISCARRIAGE. 
EXANASTOMOSIS. See ANASTOMOSIS. 
EXANG. The abbreviation of Exanguibus. 
EXANIA. The ſame as procidentia; alſo in particu- 
lar, the bearing down of the anus. | 
EXANIMA'TIO. DEATH, or a ſyncope. 
EXANTHEMATA, from ea,, to ſpring forth like 
a flower; called alſo effloratio, and effloreſcentia, Pus— 
TULES or ERUPTIONS. Eruptive fevers; any kind of 
eruptions that elevate the ſkin: | „ 
EXANTHROPIA. According to Wedelius, it is the 
third degree of melancholy. _ | 
EXANTHEMATA SEROSA. That ſpecies of ve- 
ſicular fever,? called the greater. See PEMPpHIGUs _ 
EXARMA, from «&aipoyuar, to be elevated. An elevated 


tumor. 


EXARSIO, a hot intemperature, ſuch as happens in 
heCtic fevers. | bes | 5 
EXARTH REMA, from ks, out of, and apo, a joint. 
A LUxArTION. . | 55 
EXARTHROS. An epithet for a perſon whoſe joints 
are large and prominent. 58 
EXASPERATIO. ExAsPERATION. Beſides its ſig- 
the ſkin rough. 5 
EXCATHISMA, A Semicupium .. 
EXCIPIENS. In preſcriptions, that 1s called the ex- 
cipient which receives the other ingredients, and gives 
them a proper form; as officinal electaries, conſerves, 
robs, Ke. q . .*, 6 — 2 
EXCIPULUM. In chemiſtry it is a receiver. 
EXCLUSORIUM. A medicine which cauſes abor- 


tion. 
"EXCORIATIS, n or ABRASION of 
the ſkin. 
EXCREMENTUNM 


XALTATION. In chemiſtry, it ſig- 


nifying the increaſe of a diſorder, it is alſo a rendering 
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EXCREMENTUM. An-EXcEMUTNT. It is what- 
ever requires to be diſcharged out of the body, from ex- 
cerno, to divide, part, or ſeparate. 


EXCRESCENTIA, from ex and creſco, an excreſcente. 


** 


It is any thing which grows preternaturally upon any part 
of the body 5 3 | 
EXCRETA & RETENTA. The things caſt out of 


the body, and thoſe that are retained, The natural ex- 
cretions do not ſo directly imply and abſolutely regard life, 
as they indirectly regard health, and the exerciſe of all 
the functions of life. The artificial evacuations from 
the circulating fluids are of blood, ferum, and lymph; 
and theſe are made according as the plethora is of the 
ſanguine or ſerous kind : by bleeding, the red blood and 
the vital heat are diminiſhed; by purges, vomits, diu- 
retics, &c. the ſerous diſcharges are made; and by per- 
ſpiration the lymph is evacuated. 

The ſecretions are beſt performed in a regular ſtate of 
health; hence in diſeaſes, all turbulent ſymptoms ſhould 
be allayed with the greateſt ſpeed. And as the degree of 
heat in the conſtitution is that on which regular ſecre- 
tions chiefly depend, its exceſs or diminution demands 
our firſt attention, that its ſtate may be reduced as near 
as may be to the ſtandard of health. | 
ExXCUTIA VENTRICULI. A bruſh made of ſoft 
briſtles, fixed in a flexible braſs wire, with ſilk or flaxen 
thread wrapped round it. When it is uſed the patient 
drinks a quantity of warm water; then the excut:a being 
dipped in ſome proper liquor, is paſſed down into the 
ſtomach, where it is moved about, the better to waſh the 
{tomach. | 

EXECHEBRONCHOS. An epithet for a perſon who 
hath a prominent throat. See BRONCHOCELE. 

EXECHEGLUTOS. One who hath prominent but- 
tocks. 

EXELCOSIS, from exo, an ulcer. An EXULCERA- 
TION. | 
EXERAMA. The matter ejected by vomiting. 

EXERCITATIO. ExERcise. The 0 0 of the 
body for the benefit of health is called gymnaſtic. The 
military exerciſes, gardening, huſbandry, or other em- 
ploy in the open air, very much conduce to health. To 
exerciſe moderately in the open air an hour or two before 
breakfaſt, improves the appetite, and conduces much to 
cheer the ſpirits: and as to glandular obſtructions, they 
are both beſt prevented and cured by moderate exerciſe. 

On the other hand, when exerciſe is too freely uſed, it 
occaſions loſs of appetite, loathing of food, heat in the 
bowels, coſtiveneſs, rigors, and fainting. In this caſe, a 
moderate uſe of wine, warm bathing, quiet ſleep, and a 
moiſt nouriſhing diet, afford the moſt proper rehef. See 
Fordyce's Elements, part i. Mackenzie on Health. | 

EXERRHEUSIS, ExERRHos1s, EXERRHYEsS1S. Theſe 
words have the ſame ſignifications as Ecroe. 

EXFOLIATIO. ExroLIATION. The proceſs by 
which the dead part of the bone ſeparates from the ſound: 
One principal cauſe of an exfoliation of a bone is, an in- 
terruption of the continuity of the veſſels which nouriſh 
it. The coldneſs of the air by contracting and drying 
up the extremities of the ſmall veſſels of the bone, alſo 
puts a ſtop to the circulation of the nouriſhing matter 
through them. Mr. John Hunter obſerves, that © one 


—_—— 


part of a bone is never ſeparated from another by the | 


rotting of the dead part, for that which comes away is 
as ſound as it ever was. Exfoliation takes place ſooneſt 
in bones wherein are the feweſt cells, and whoſe texture 
15 the cloſeſt. Before any part of a bone can be thrown 
off by exfoliation it muſt be dead. But even then, till 
the proceſs of exfoliation- begins, the bone adheres as 
ſtrongly as ever, and would remain for years before it 
could be ſeparated by putrefaCtion alone. Bone: whe com- 
poſed of two ſubſtances, viz. a true animal matter, and 
an earthy one, which are only intermixed with each 
other. A dead bone acts on the ſyſtem in the ſame man- 
ner as any other extraneous body. It ſtimulates the ad- 
jacent living parts; in conſequence of which, ſuch a pro- 
ceſs is begun that muſt terminate in its being thrown off. 
The effects of this ſtimulus, are, firſt,, that the living 
adjacent bone becomes more vaſcular; a circumſtance. 
which always takes place when a part hath more to do 
than is juſt ſufficient for the ſupport of life. Secondly, 
that the earth of the living part, where it is in contact 
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with the dead bone, is abſorbedz hence the bone 


ſofter, and adheres by its animal matter only, ane 


that the living animal part is at laſt abſorbed nd 
ſurfaces of contact: this part of the proceſs comme 
long before the laſt is finiſhed; Both of them be Wy 
at thg ſurface, though in their courſe they do - " 
where take place in an equal degree at the fame , 
Fourthly, in proportion to the waſte made by the " 
part of the proceſs, a fungus ariſes fromſ{the liv; 11 
face, and fills up the intermediate ſpace, ſo Per. 
may be no vacuum. Theſe different ſtages taken = 
ther, conſtitute ulceration. When any part of 2 hö, 
is once looſe, it will be.puſhed to the ſurface in the 50 
manner as moſt other inanimate bodies would be 
this ſtage is partly mechanical, partly a continuxtion 
ulceration. A proof of the third ſtage above mention, 
may be derived from thoſe caſes where People die vll 
exfoliation is going on. A ſmall groove or WOrm-exte 
canal can then be diſcovered, which becomes gradual 
deeper, and follows the irregularities of the living ul 
dead ſurfaces. After the application of the trepan, a. 
cular piece of bone is frequently thrown off, which is 4, 
ways leſs than the ſpace from whence it came, Il 
however, would never be the caſe, were there not x kj 
of ſubſtance.” | 

When a bone is laid bare by any accident, and mn. 
foliation is feared, if ſeveral perforations are made in le 
bone, the exfoliation will be prevented ; in ſuch caſes, the 
wound ſhould be kept clean, and defended from unduoy 
and watery medicaments; pledgets of lint are as prope 
applications as any; or they may be dipped in a mixture 
of the ol. tereb. and tinct. myrrh. As to cauſtics, M. 
Hunter ſays, that © cauſtics, or the actual cautery, ( 
neither of them haſten exfo/zationz they produce deat 
only in part of the bone, which is the firſt ſtep town 
exfoliation. If cauſties ever haſten ex/5/:ation, where the 
bone is already dead, it muſt be by producing inflamne 
tion in the adjacent living bone; this brings about a chayge 


in it, and makes it exert a power which it was incapall 
of before.” | 2 | 

EXFOLIATIVUM. A RA$SPATORY. See Dtswuy 
MATORIUM., | | 
- EXIPOTICOS, from e&,Toowat, to preſs out or fil 
An epithet for digeſting, or deterging medicines. Gale 
ſays they are the ſame as drawers. ; 

EXITURA. A $SUPPURATED ABSCESS. But Pats 
celſus applies it to all ſorts of putrid excrements. 

EXITUS ANI. See PROCEDENTIA ANI. 

EXOCHAS, or ExochE. A tubercle on the outhde 
of the anus, from et, without, 8; w, to have. 

| EXOCYSTE. } A prolapſus of the inner membrane 

EXOCYSTIS. | of the bladder. 

EXOMPHALOS, from «&, out, and c⁰ονE 4 1% 
Any protuberance of the navel, but particularly the l. 
ma umbilicalis; alſo a dropſy of the navel. 

EXONCHOWA, from ee, out, and o d dun, 
Any large prominent tumor. 

EXONEIROSIS, from ct, out, and orte Hl. A 
nocturnal pollution. It is when in fleep the ſemen! 
ejected. This, if rare, may be from redundant Wo 
if frequent, it proceeds from weakneſs of the Kr 
veſſels. This latter cauſe is the moſt frequent. , 

EXOPHTHALMIA, from eg, out, and ande, , 
eye; called alſo buphthalmus, a diſlocation of the 7 
natural ſize increaſed, or not ſenſibly changed; ! 5 
fore: the globe, more or leſs diſtended, riſes from 10 : 
bit, either ſwelling or puſhed out, and falling on : 
its bulk ſcarce altered ; nor. can it be covered by the 1 
pebræ, which ſhould cloſe over the eye, healthfu! ny 
reſpects. See WALLIs's Noſologia Meth. Oculorum. 

EXORESCENTIA. EXACcERBAT ION. 

EXOS:- A LEECH. Alſo a fiſh from which igt“ 
obtained. | | 

EXOSTOSES. See GUMMA. | 

EXOSTOSIS, from «, .of, or out, and rd 
called alſo hypero/to/is. It is a preternatural xc 1 
of a bone, or a tumor on a bone. Mr. rs n 
enlargement of the bone. Its hardneſs equ? * 
exceeds that of the bone from which it procet 


but 
Petit calls the ſpina vento/a by the name of exo 


the two diſorders are very different. ' claſs b. 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
| cales, and order tumores. Tix 


3 


EN r 
1 The er teſis ſeems to be cauſed dy the diſcharge of a 


perſluous quantity of oſſiſic matter * = pay m_ 
t ſeated, or from a ſeparation of the bony lamellæ. 


c irritation, Which will occaſion a ſwelling of 
# the nw 2 this :rritation may be diſeaſed or eg if 
9 Pe uſed, the part muſt be, amputated ; if not, which is 
ge” equently the caſe, the patient may live to an old 
= ithout any conſiderable inconvenience. 
Wee, ing, iſtinguiſhedf I nod 
= Thisdiſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from venereal nodes, 
orm the rickets, from tophs, and from the ſpina ventoſa. 
R "The diſeaſed irritation may be known by its violent and 
1 ns 
'J 25 8 cure, as ſoon as the nature of the cauſe 
vnderſtood, and encouragement to hope for ſucceſs is 
anifeſt, make an inciſion, and lay the bone bare, then 
ich a chiſſel take the diſcaſed part away. This will ſuc- 
ed if the habit is not much vitiated; but if the conſti- 
ation is alſo faulty, and the exe, proceeds from the 
eꝛuberance of bony matter, amputation is the only me- 
Wiod of relief, though generally in this caſe, the whole 
bpeſt left to nature. | ; a 
W $ometimes a preternatural hardneſs of the ligament is 
called an exofto/is 3 this ſpurious fort, as well as the ve- 
eereal nodes, are relieved by mercurials. 
= Ex:/t:/cs happenin in the middle of hard bones are 
Wocnerally hard in all their parts, but thoſe near the ends 
WE them, or about the joints, have often only an hard ex- 
ernal lamina. When this diſorder happens on the bones 
Wo! the ſkull, the conſequence may be an apoplexy, epi- 
Nepp, or a palſy. See Petit's Diſeaſes of the Bones, part 
. ch. xvi. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 541. 
Eorfcus. Exoric, from ss, without. Any thing 
bought from foreign countries. 
= EXPECTORANTIA. ExPECTORANTS. They are 
WEnmcdicines which promote a diſcharge from the lungs, or 
tom the aſpera arteria. Some expectorants operate by 
Wrendering the matter fit for a diſcharge z others ſtimulate 
0 an excretion; and ſome open the emunCtories in or- 
er to the ſame end. Hence when thin ſharp humours 
Ware to be excreted, and the ducts through which they are 
to paſs are to be conſtringed, give ſuch medicines as ob- 
und and incraſſate; of this kind are the ſucc. glych. croc. 
Mngl. ſp. cæti. althæa, ſyr. e mecon. pil. ſtyrac. If thick 
iſcid matter is to be diſcharged, and a Cres is re- 
Duired, to aſſiſt its evacuation, give infuſions of hyſſop, or- 
root, or of elecampane ; the fa diureticus, gum ammon. 
um. benz. gum. myrrh, or floſ. ſulphuris, will be pro- 
er. When a ſtronger ſtimulus is required, the ox. ſeillæ 
mall doſes of antimonial preparations, will be neceſ- 
. See Hoffmann's Med. Rat. Syſt. See AN AcA- 
TRARTICS, | | 
| In ſome inſtinces when expeForants are required, their 
N ffieacy is checked by the uſe of the bark, iron, & c. but 
W! theſe medicines are mixed with the expeCtorating ones, 
Wole inconveniencies are not obſerved. 
| EXPECTORATIO, ExPECToORATION, from ex, and 
s or from expetroro, to throw ont of the veſſels. See 
PPAPECTOR ANTIA and ANACATHARSIS. : 
„ EXPLORATIO: ExpLoRaTiIOn. In ſurgery it 1s 
-F Fs: a wound or ulcer. „„ 
L TRIX. See CUPELLA- | 
3 Art ent. In chemiſtry it is called 
1 EXPR ESSIO. mination. 
| "3 by which the juices of many plants are obtained, 
Ax = oils, which are not volatile, may be extracted 
aur in ſubſtances, in which they reſide ſuperabun- 
Wn n. 11 uncombined. Such are all emulſive ſeeds, 
, ruts, as Oranges, lemons, olives, &c. 
ſane Rp weg is effected by firſt bruiſing the ſub- 
hore fuceul en forcibly ſqueezing it in a preſs. The 
linen cloth Þ Ages may be bruiſed and wrapped in a 
ore viſcor core they are committed to the preſs; but 
us N require that a little water be added 
| When ſeeg £7 — this operation. 
ubjetec x6 rom which an oil is to be obtained, are 
Mould be . management, the cheeks of the preſs 
me vil, the 2 in order to a more copious diſcharge of 
Product will by this means be increaſed; but 


8 en oils. ; , 
Mates is are to be taken internally, expreſſion with cold 


Pole the oil 1 be 2roper, as thoſe which are heated, diſ- | 


E 


q 


— 


| 


EXSICCATIO. Dar. This pharmaceutic ope- 


ration is effected by exhaling the moiſture from the body 
to be dried, over a gentle fire, or by abſorbing it, as when 


bn The cauſe of the firſt is not known, but the other may be ſuch ſubjects are laid on chalk ſtones for this end. 


When heat is employed, the operation is by coction, 
inſolation, or by torrefaction; the firſt relates to fluids, 
the ſecond to fluids and ſolids, and the third to ſolids 


only. Decantation and filtration, ſubſerve the proceſs of 


eæſiccation. 

EXSUCCATIO. An ecchymgſis. 

EXSTASIS, exracis. Dict. ano thy et15avoÞar, a trance; 
as if a perſon was out of himſelf; a swooninG. A ſpe- 
cies of catalepſis. It is when a perſon remembers per- 
fectly, after the paroxyſm is_ over, the ideas which he 
conceived during the time it laſted. See EcsTaAs1s. 

EXTENSOR. An EXTENDER. This name is given 
to ſeveral muſcles. 

EXTENSOR CARPI RADIALIS. This muſcle takes its 
origin from the rifing line of the os humeri, that runs 
towards the outer condyle, and from the ſame condyle it 
runs cloſe to the radius, and paſling through a groove, 
where it is bound down, it divides into two tendons 
where the muſcle is called by ſome bicornis. One of 
theſe tendons is inſerted into the baſis of the firſt, and 
the other into the ſecond metacarpal bone. Some call 
this muſcle by the name of radiæus externus ; others by 
that of extenſor carpi exterior, & geminus. Winſlow calls 
it ULNARIS EXTERNUS. 

CARPI ULNARIS. Some call it extenſor carpi 
interior. It riſes from the outer condyle of the os hu- 
meri, and then receives an origin from the edge of the 
ulna; its tendon paſſes in a groove behind the ſtyloid 
proceſs of the ulna; it paſſes and is inſerted into the 
deer of the baſis of the metacarpal bone of the little 
inger. | | | 

The extenders, whether belonging to the fingers or 
carpus, ariſe from the outward extuberance of the os hu- 
meri; and their antagoniſts, the flexors, from the inter- 
nal protruberance of the ſame bone, as alſo from the up- 
per and external part of the ulna next to the anconæus. 
Diorroauu COMMUNIS. It is alſo called dig 
torum tenſor. It partly riſes from the outer condyle of 
the os humeri, and partly from the outer edge of the 
ulna; it paſſes behind the lower extremity of the radius, 
where there is a groove for its lodgement, and forms 
four tendons; that for the little finger paſſes different 
from the others: the three laſt communicate, and are in- 
ſerted into the ſecond bone, and partly into the laſt of 
the reſpective fingers, that is the third, middle, and fore- 
fingers. 5 
. eee Drorroxuu BREvITS. It is alſo called pedicus. 
It riſes from the anterior part of the os calcis, runs acroſs 
the inſtep, and divides commonly into four tendons, but 
ſometimes only into three, which are inſerted into the 
three toes next to the greater one, or into all the four. 

0 DiciToRUM LONGUS; called alſo Cnemodacty- 
læus. Dr. Hunter calls this extenſor longus digitorum 
edis. It riſes from the upper part of the tibia and fi- 
bula, and che interoſſeous ligament; its tendon paſſes un- 
der the annular ligament, and then divides into five, four 
of which are inſerted into the ſecond and third phalanges 
of the toes, and the fifth goes to the baſis of the meta- 
tarſal bone. This laſt Winſlow reckons a diſtinct muſcle, 


——ů——— 


and calls it peroneus brevis. 
EXPRESSION. It is a mechanical ope- |. 


InDiIcis. It is alſo called indicator, and extenſor 
indicis proprius. It riſes with the extenſor digitorum 
communis, lies between the ulna and radius, runs cloſe 
to the interoſſeous ligament, paſſes over the back of the 
hand, and is inſerted into the poſterior part of the index. 
LoxnGus. It riſes from the inferior coſta of the 
ſcapula ; and the | 

— BREVIS, riſes from the outer ſpine of the hu- 
merus, then they make one tendon with the brachizus 
internus. f 

—— MIN IAI DIGITI. It is alſo called auricularis. It 
riſes partly tendinous at the extremity of the external 
apophyſis of the os humeri, and paitly fleſhy from the ſu- 
perior part of the ulna, and becomes tendinous as it paſſes 
under the annular ligament at the carpus; it is there di- 
vided into two, and ſometimes into three tendons, which 
are united into one at its inſertion into the ſuperior part 
of the third bone of the little finger. 


me ſoon rancid and oifenſive. 


— PRI INxTERNODU POLLICIS. It riſes high up 
wr. 4U "wy from 


* — 243 
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Chemiſtry. 


EXT Tae]  mBEWY 


is formed, as EXTRACTUM CHAMAMELT, CORTIC py, 


from the radius, ulna, and interoſſeous ligament; it wheels 
round the radius, runs acroſs the carpus, and is inſerted 
into the trapezium, and the firſt bone of the thumb. 

— SECUNDI INTERNODII POLLICIS. It rifes from 
the radius, and the interoſſeous ligament, deſcribes the 
ſame courſe as the preceding, and is inſerted into the ſe- 
cond bone of the thumb. | 

EXTENSOR TERTII INTERNODII POLLICIS. It riſes from 
the back part of the ulna,- near the middle, and from the 
interoſſeous ligament; then goes obliquely croſs the car- 
pus to the third bone of the thumb. When it acts, it 
not only extends, but alſo brings the thumb backward, 
ſo that tome people can bring the end of the thumb to the 
wriſt. | 2 

—— POLLICIS LONGUS. It riſes from the middle and 
fore-part of the fibula, and the interoſſeous ligament, and 
paſſes over the inſtep to be inſerted into the laſt bone of 
the great toe. | | 
| POLLICIS BREVIS, It is only a flip. from the ex- 
tenſors of the toes, and is inſerted into the firſt bone. 
 EXTENUATIO. LEanxess. Proſper Alpinus ob- 
ſerves, in his Preſages of Life and Death, that, if after 
being extenuated by a diſeaſe, the diſeaſe is removed, but 
the body continues lean, the nutriment being duly re- 
ceived, it denotes a relapſe. Again, /canneſs from a ſpit- 
ting of blood, attended with a flow fever, portends death. 
And, laſtly, that. it is a bad ſign in an ardent fever for the 
body not to become ſpeedily lean, or to waſte immode- 
rately ; the firſt prognoſticates a tedious diſeaſe, the lat- 
ter death. - TS | | Ne 
EXTERNUS, vel SUPERIOR MUSCULUS MAL- 


LEI. See TENSOR MEMBRANE TYMPANI. 


— "T'YMPANI AURIS. See LAXATOR EXTERNUS. 

* EXTINCTIO. See ComminuT10. 
EXTIRPATIO. AMPUTAT IW. 

© EXTRACTIO. ExTRACTION. The liquors which 
diſſolve bodies in their pure ſtate, extract them from im- 
purities or other admixture, and take up all their virtues. 
Extraction is performed by macerating the ſubject in its 
appropriated menſtruum in the cold; or digeſting or cir- 
culating it in a moderate warmth ; or infuſing it in boil- 
ing liquor, and ſuffering them to ſtand until they are 


cold; or by actually boiling them for ſome time. Heat 


reatly expedites extraction; but it is injurious to ſome 
fudſtances, by occaſioning the menſtruum to take up their 
oſſer and more ungrateful parts; yet others again im- 
part but little to a heat that is not equal to that of boil- 
ing water. As heat promotes, fo cold prevents extrac- 
tron. Tinctures made by heat depoſit much of their con- 
tents in cold weather. | | | 
Vegetable juices obtained by expreſſion, or watery, or 
ſpirituous decoctions, or infuſions, when expoſed to a 
continued heat, the fluid gradually exhales, carries off the 
more volatile parts, and leaves the more fixed in one 


maſs ; which, if from a vegetable juice obtained by ex- 


preſſion, is called an inſpiſſated juice; if from a watery 
decoction or infuſion, it is called an extra&; if from a 
ſpirituous tincture, it is called a re/in or eſſential extract: 
the term extract is frequently uſed as a gencral appella- 
tion of all three kinds. 5 5 
Inſpiſſated juices, when evaporated no farther than to 
the conſiſtence of honey or oil, are called rob or ſapa. 
Spirituous tinctures reduced to a like conſiſtence are called 


balſam. See the New Diſpenſatory, and the Dict. of 


. EXTRACTION, in ſurgery, is the drawing 
from, or out of the body, any thing that is offenſive. 
EXTRACTUM. An ExTRACT. In pharmacy it is 
a ſolution of the purer parts of a mixt body inſpiſſated 
by evaporation nearly to the conſiſtence of ſtiff honey. 
See EXTRACTIO each of which commonly take their 


RUVIANI, &c. which ſee 

TUM. 5 

—— PURGANs. See HEDERA ARBOREA, 
— HATURNI. See PLUMBUM. 


and vaſa, out of the veſſel. This is applied to 


called extravaſations. 


the following ſy 


bleeding at the noſe or ears; vomiting ; loſs 
ſtupor, &c. | 


the fame. | 
Wounds on the head with extravaſations are 


produced. | 


extravaſation is removed. 


ſtool, before it putriſies at all. 


ſame | vary: may be alſo uſeful in ſome degr 


of the temporal bone is of ſingular advantage. 
Chirurgical Obſervations, vol. 1. 


to one ſpecies of concentration. 


ExTRACTUM EUSTACHIANUM. See Rupir EXTRAG 


EXTRAVASATIO. ExXTRAVASATION, from extra 
any of 

fluids in the body which are out of their proper et 
thus an ecchymoſis, ſugillation, or aneuriſm, my 1, 


An extravaſation on the brain ſhould be Ciſtinguiiey 
from a concuſſion thereof; in the firſt the ſymptoms ar 
often better and worſe in the latter they are continua 


: | i very falls 
cious, becauſe the eætravaſation may be between the ky! 


and the dura mater, or under it, both at therſame ting 
or under the pia mater, or in ſeveral other parts of th 
brain; but when theſe happen, bad ſymptoms are dire 


Whenever the dura mater, either by depreſſion, fiſur, 
or fracture, loſes its adheſion, there will be from is 
blood-veſſels that are broken an extravaſation between the 
bone and it. An extrava/ation is leſs conſiderable when 
fracture of the ſkull happens than when there is a fir, 
An extravaſation is allo more or leſs dangerous, according 
to what part of the brain the accident happens on. Ex 
travaſations from a blow are moſt commonly found unde 
the ſkull, that is, between it and the dura mater; in th 
caſe a lethargy or other ſymptom will continue, untiltte 


Fallopius, Chalmet, Albucaſis, and ſome others, thu 
that though ſome exiravaſated blood ſhould putrify in ti 
belly, it cannot do the inteſtines or other viſcera any hut, 
but will ſubſide to the groin, and there form an abſcel; 
or that more likely it will be abſorbed and diſcharge 8 


Mr. Bromfield recommends. the uſe of opiates in fat 
tures and concuſſions of the brains (ſee Coxcuss10); the 


ces of K. 


travaſation; but beſides this he obſerves, that whe ſio⸗ 
lent accidents have happened to the head, an iſh in the 
opening formed by the ſeparation of the additamentum 


See WS 


EXTRAVERSIO. ExTRAvERsION. In chemiltr 
it is the rendering manifeſt any thing ſaline, alcaline, 7 
acid, concealed in mixed bodies, and is juſt the revelle 


EXTRINSECI. The external parts, particularly is 


the ſkin, but do not elevate it. | 
EXUBERES. Children which are weaned 

called. | | 15 
EXULCERATIO. The ſame as 1lcer; but 


the ſubſtance, and form an ulcer; or when an 

tion begins to ſuppurate. 
EXUMBILICATIO. A protuberance of th 

off the ungues, -or white part of the petals 0 


caſt in ſpring. See ANGUIUM SENECTA- 
* EZQUAHDUITL. The DRAGoN's BL00D- 


name from the ſubſtance uſed from whence this extra | EZULA. See EsuL A. 


uſed to expreſs thoſe beginning eroſions, which we 


EXUNGULATIO. ExUNGULATION. Thc 


f roſes 


EXUVLE. The ſloughs or ſkins of ſerpents 


limbs. Alſo painful diſorders of the external parte | 
EXTUBERAN'TIA. Tumors that are ſeated ut 


are thus 


general 
ar avi] 
excoſu- 


e nar 
cuttilf 


TREG 


may be 


An eætravaſation on the brain produces one or more of 
ptoms, viz. a palſy of one leg or am, 
or both; dizzinels ; ſleepineſs; impaired fight; ravings; 
of Iuſe; 
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ABA. The BEAN, called alſo cyamus, þhaſeolus. 
This plant hath a long unicapſular pod, full of 
kidney-ſhaped ſeeds the ſtalks are firm; the 
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klares grow in pairs, and are as it were conjugated to a | 


nb which ends in a point. | 
- 2 was called by the Faliſci,. 4 people of Hetruria, 
aba; whence probabfy comes the word faba. Martinus 
WE crives the word from wa, to feed, as if it were paba, 
WE The word bean ſeems to be from the Italian word baiana. 
| — BENGALENsSIS. See MYROBALANI. 
— CRASSA, See CRASSULA. . 
n cyPTIA, called alſo cyanus Agyptiaca, nym- 
Pia Indica, nymphea glandifera, nymphæ Madaraſpa- 
WE tina, bem tamara, nelumbo, lien Sinarum, colocaſia. The 
BE Pox'ric BEAN, or EG YPTIAN BEAN. It grows on marſhy 
= :rounds in Egypt, and ſome of its neighbouring coun- 
tries. Some call it ciborium and cibotium, from the man- 
W ner of planting it, which is firſt to lodge it on a moiſt 
W clod, which is afterwards immerſed in water. When the 
We flowers falls a ſmall pod appears; in which the bean is 


gent quality; it alſo ſtrengthens the ſtomach. See Dale. 
— FEBRIFUGA. See Nux VOMICA. 

— Gx A LATITOLIA. See GUATJACANA. . 
— Inbica. See Nux VOMICA. SERAPIONIS. 
— INVERSA. See CRASSULA. es 

—— MAJOR, called alſo phaſeolus major, faba cya- 
mus leguminoſa, TURKEY BEANS, and GARDEN BEANS. 
| They areaſtrong flatulent kind of food, nutritious, but 
not eaſily digeſted, eſpecially when old. The flowers af- 


| by dittillation. The freſh leaves beat up into a poultice 
vich cream are cooling and repellent. The ancients call 
| the flour of beans faba freſa, and lomentum fabæ, becauſe 
is prepared without the ſkin, in which hes the aſtrin- 
bench, falſely, though generally attributed to the flour. 
Rai Hit, yy | 

E = MINOR, 

| Theſe differ no © 
in being leſs. 
„ PURGATRIX, 
C.raeuriA Mixok. 


— $SANCTA IGNATIL 
PIONIS, | 


Dee 


alſo called equina fraſa, HORSE-PEANS. 
ther way from the garden ſpecies than 


77 See HvosciAuvus NIGER. 

* GO, alſo called leguminoſa, capparis portulacæ, 

. 158570 Peplios Lutetianorum, telephium, and capparis 

\ Lane It is a bitter plant, which the Syrians uſe for 

. & worms. _ | 

> ARIA. ORrixk. See CRASSULA. 

TY SUILLA. COMMON BLACK HENBANE. 
RILIS NIGRICA. BLACK-LEAD. 


| A SRORUM AQUA. Water in which hot iron is 
Aci. "The ier 


efe-brows 
and ears. 
KN 


It comprehends the forehead, 
ö Ne eyes, noſe, mouth, chin, cheeks, 
ts bones are thoſe of the upper and lower 


77 1 ben gu cn ric. The HIPOcRATIC FACE. 
Z e no c | 
ul, 5 8 e is ſharp, the eyes hollow, the temples 
3 8 -#L.* : q 5 
8 Wn Gout the forehead hard, tenſe and dry; 


* lodged. It is eaten either raw or boiled, and is of an aſtrin- 


ford an agreeable fragrance, which they impart to water 


The BARBADOESS NUT. See 


See Nux VomMICA. SERA- 


cold and contracted, and their lobes invert-| 


FAL 


the countenance pale, greeniſh, or blackiſh. Some call 
this the cadaverous face. If it appears within three days 
after the onſet of an acute diſeaſe, it indicates death. 
FACIES RUBRA. See GUTTA ROSACEA. 
FACULTAS. A FACULTY. It is the power of per- 
forming any action. The animal faculty, is an action 
whereby a man exerciſes ſenſe, motion, and the principal 
functions of the mind, which are three; imagination, 
reaſoning, and memory. 3 3 
 FACULA. It is a medicine which conſiſts of the 
fæces of vegetable Juices. 
—— BRYONIZ. The FXcuLAa of BRYONY. Take 
of the roots of white bryony, any quantity; fcrape them 
and ſqueeze out their juice; which, after ſtanding a while, 
depoſits a ſediment, from which the thinner part may be 
ſeparated by decantation, and the reſt dried for uſe. 
FAX. It is properly the ſediment of lees or grounds 
of any fermented liquor ; but in medicine it is generally 
underſtood of wine. It is the ſame as fæces and fecula. 
The alvine excretions are thus called. | 
FAGARA MAJOR, alſo called cayutana Luxonis 
cubebis. | i 
It is a plant which is found in the Philippine iſlands. 
The berries are uſed, and eſpecially the outer rind: it is 
aromatic. - EN TITEL 
— OcrAx DRA. See TACAMAnAca 
FAGONIA. A plant ſo called in honour of Dr. Fa- 
gon of Paris. Miller takes notice of two ſpecies; but 
they have no medical virtues attributed to them. 
FAGOPYRUM, called alſo fegopyron; frumentum 
Saracenicum, eryſimum Theophraſti, fagotriticum, tragopy- 
ron, BRANK, BUCK WHEAT. It is ſaid to be originally 
from Africa. It thrives every where; delights in a wet 
ſoil; is ſown in fields, flowers in July, leſs nutritive than 
barley or rye, but more ſo than millet or panic. Raii Hiſt. - 
FAG Us, called alſo oxya or oxyas. ' The BEECH- TREE. 
Its leaves reſemble thoſe of the horn- beam: the fruit is 
produced at a remote diſtance from the flower, but on the 
ſame tree, and is a callous ſubſtance, acuminated, and in- 
cloſing two triangular ſeeds or nuts. It grows in woods 
and in hedges. The maſt (i. e. fruit) is in uſe; it agrees 
in its properties with thoſe of the cheſtnut. The oil ex- 
preſſed from beech nuts is extolled as a deſtroyer of worms: 
a child may take two drams of it every night and morn- 
ing; an adult may take an ounce. The poor people in 
Silefia uſe this oil inſtead of butter. Rai Hiſt. ' 
FAIRBURN WATER. Fairburn is in the county of 
Roſs, in Scotland, about two miles from the Caſtle-Loid 
well. It is a ſtrong ſulphureous water ſomething of the 
| fame nature, but not ſo powerful; a gallon on evapo- 
ration yielded of abſorbent, dark-coloured, light earth, 
two grains; of white calcareous earth, fifteen ; of Glau- 
ber's ſalt, mixed with yellow matter, &c. twenty-four 
grains; but no ſelenites. It is uſed for the fame pur- 
poſes as Caſtle-Loed waters, but not fo much frequented. 
Monro's Medical and Pharmaceutical: Chemiſtry, vol. ii. 
FALCATA SILIQUA CORNUTA. See Mepica. 
FALCIFORMIS PROCESSUS. The duramatral pro- 
ceſs called alſo the falx. See DURA MATER. 
FALDELLA. Contorted lint uſed for compreſſes. 
FALLOPII LIGAMENT UM, alſo called Iigamentum 
| Poupartii. | | 5 
2 1 
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It is only the lower border of the tendon of the external 
oblique muſcle of the belly, ſtretched from the fore part 
of the os ilium to the pubis. 5 

FALX. FALCIFoRMis PROCESSUS. See CEREBELLUM. 

FAMES. Hunctr. When the ſtomach is empty, or 
when we faſt longer than ordinary, it is common to ſay 
that the ſtomach pinches us. As the liver is not then 
ſuſtained by the ſtomach and inteſtines, it deſcends by its 
own weight, and principally by means of its middle liga- 
ment, pulls the diaphragm along with it: it is in that place, 


therefore, that we have this uneaſy ſenſation, and not at | : 


the ſuperior orifice of the ſtomach as is generally thought® 
See Haller's Phyſiology. 

When animals die for want of food, their death is not 
directly the conſequence of hunger, but a putrid fever, 

which is excited by the blood's loſing its bland gelatinous 
conſiſtence, for want of the uſual neceſſary ſupplies. 
CANINA: See BouLiMus. 

FAMIGERATISSIMUM Emer. A plaſter uſed in 
intermittent fevers, made of aromatic irritating ſubſtances, | 


and applied to the wriſts. 


FAR. Aetius ſays that it is any kind of frumentaceous 


grain, decorticated, cleanſed from the hufks, and after- 

wards bruiſed and dried. . 
FARCIMINALIS. rs ALLanToits. | 
FARCTURA. In pharmacy it is the ſtuffing of any 

exenterated animal, or excavated fruit with medicinal in- 


gredients. | 2 = 2 
FARFARA, 16 name of the herb coLTs FooT. 
FARFARELLA. J See TussiLAG0. | 


FARFARUS.. WHITE POPLAR. 

FARINA. EAL Or FLOUR. | 2 
— FOECUNDANS. TMPREGNATING DUST. It is 
placed on the apices of flowers, and falls from thence upon 
the head of the piſtil or female part of the flower, and 
is thence conveyed to the matrix, in order to impregnate 

e ſeed. _ , | | | 
FARINACEA. Under this title are included, thoſe 
ſubſtances employed as aliment, called cerealia, legu- 
mina, and nuces oleoſæ, and are diſtinguiſhed as they 
contain more or leſs ſaccharine and oily matter. In the 
cerealia the ſugar is large in proportion to the oily mat- 
ter; in the legumina, the ol e larger in pro- 
portion to the ſugar; in the nuces oleoſæ, the oil 
ſomewhat ſtill in greater proportion. Under the title 
cerealia are commonly put the ſeeds of ſeveral gramine- 
ang and culmiferous plants that are erte, as food 
or men, 
| buckwheat, ſalep, cheſnut, and potato. The legumi- 

na, or 0 are the pea, bean, and kidney bean 
Vhich laſt are in this country only employed, in their young 
green ſtate. The nuces oleoſæ are the nut, almonds, 
walnut, piſtachio nut, and ſome products of others, as 
chocolate, See Pans, | 

| FARINARIUM. See Axica. 
. FARINHA FRESCA. 
fine flour of the caſſada. See CAss ADA. 

| — RELADA. A Portugueſe name for the undried 
dreſſed meal of the caſſuda. oe | 

FARINIFERA: See Parma JAPONICA. 


 FARNESIANUS FLOS. PoTarotxs, or IERUSA- 


LEM ARTICHOKES: 


. - * 


FARRAGO. A ſpecies of BASTARD SPONGE. See 
Al cx l. 8 | 
FARREA NUBES. See FuRFURos1. Be 
FASCIA. A BANDAGE, FILLET, or ROLLER; or the 
DOCTRINE of BANDAGES. Æſculapius is ſaid to be their 
firſt inventor. The chief uſes of bandages are to maintain 
the due ſituation of dreflings, or to make a proper com- 
preſs on a particular part. Ideas of $andages are difficultly 
conveyed otherwiſe than by the actual application of them. 
Much hath been faid by various authors on this ſubject, 
but a moderate ſhare of practice, and of ſagacity, will beſt 
ſupply proper hints as each caſe requiring them occurs 
to the practitioner. However, under the reſpective name 
of each ſort of bandage, a deſcription of it is attempted 
in the courſe of this work. On this ſubject Heiſter's 
Surgery, James's Med. Dict. Verduc, and Le Clerk, may 
be conſulted. | | 


The Sling. 


The French call it eſcarpe. 'This name is given to fe- 
veral ſorts of bandages. 


1 : | } 


— 
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barley, rye, millet, rice, oats, maiz, wheat, 


\ Portugueſe name for a 


| arm-pit, and brought back 


__ . 8 
p AS 
The Sling with four Heads. 


Its length ſhould be four feet (more or leſs ac 
to the ſize of the head) its breadth that of fix gr Goh 
fingers, Its uſe is to retain the dreffing on a 8 
head. It muſt be ſlit in the middle, from each end 15 
to leave about two hands breadth undivided in the mig 
dle, and the four ends niuſt be rolled up to where % 
diviſion ends. Apply the middle of the undivided - 
upon the dreſſings, then tying the two poſterior leak 
. and having ſecured their ends, the two ater 
ends mult be carried backward, and ſecured behind th 


The Sling with ſix Heads. 
Its length is about three feet, its breadth about tur 
or fourteen inches. Divide it from each end up to with © 
a hand's breadth of the middle into three parts, A 
ply the middle undivided patt ta the vertex, then tie the 
two anterior tails behind bo head, the two middle under 
the chin, and the two poſterior upon the ferehead. 


The Sling for the Noſe. | 
It hath four heads, and is eight feet lone, and two 


Cordin 


he 


| eee inches broad; in the middle it is left entire bit 


Tom thence, each way, it is ſlit t6 the ends. In the nic 
dle, where it is entire, an opening js made for the x 
of the noſe, that the bandage may be firm. The ilk 
is applied upon the noſe, the two upper heads to the neck 
and then to the forehead; the lower ones behind the neck, 
but a little Higher than the firſt, and then up to the fore 
head too. | | 


8 The S ling for the Breafts. 

It is four feet long, and fix inches broad, and fit like 
the fling with four heads, about a foot in the middle being 
left entire. The middle is to be applied upon the drel- 
ings en the affected breaſt, then ny the two upper 
heads over the oppoſite ſhoulder, and the two lower w- 
der the arm of the affected fide, towards the ſcapula df 
the other fide, faſten them there to the upper cb 
which are over the ſhoulder. | 

| The Single Bridle. 

It is a ſingle-headed roller, fourteen or fixtren fert 
long, and two or three fingers broad, for ſecuring thejar 
when fractured or luxated. 

„ Phe Dindie Bridh. - 
It is the ſame as the ſingle, only rolled up vitro 
heads, but the ſingle may always be uſed, inftead of it 
| | Bandages for the Lips. 
Theſe are of a proper length and breadth, and formed 


«A 


as the fling with four heads: 
The Divider for the Neck. 

This bandage for the neck is twenty-four feet long, tub 
or three finger's breadth broad, and 1s rolled _ 
heads. Its middle is placed on the forehead, and Tos 
paſſes round the head two or three times; then . 
pinned to ſecure it, che rollers are carried under each 
6 over the ſhoulders, and > 
the neck in the form of an X, then paſs on to the l 
head, &c. until the whole is taken up. 

Dye Uniting vr Incarnating BANDAGE: f 

It is about eight feet long, and two inches how! 2 
the middle is a flit about the length of three or 9 gh 
gers. It is rolled up from each end to the ſlit in 


f - . * 8 . 4 4 
dle. It is uſed for keeping together the lips 1 
wounds on the head or face, or where elſe it can com 


niently be applied. A narrow compreſs being laid 7 
each ſide of the dreſſings which are on the your * 1 


part of this bandage is applied near the wound, | 
of the heads of the bandage being carried 7 
(or elſewhere it is appliec ) may be paſſed 

ſlit, the Bandage then being drawn fo tight à 
the lips of the wound in an eaſy contact, ＋ A 
head which was paſſed through the fit, and ©, dh 
nue the application of both heads accord 
tion they lie in, or as beſt ſuits the inten | 
traordinary ſymptoms require, this bandage 
removed during ſix or eight days. 
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The Retentive BANDAGE for the Neck. 


To diſtinct ones are uſually > aan but one circular 
Iller anſwers every uſeful purpoſe. 


De BANDAGE of Heliodorus, or the T BANDAGE. 


ue letter T, whence the name of this bandage, de- 
es its ſhape: 
Z 5 50 eine : It is generally uſed when a han- 
eis required to retain the dreſſing on the groins, pubes, 
B lor lower part of the belly. One part of it is faitened 
bout the wailt, the other part, which hangs down, is 
ouchtbetwixt the thighs, up to the belly, and is faſtened 
o the part which is already ſecured. 
1 The Napkin and Scapulary. 


W 71; is uſed when a bandage is required on the breaſt, or 
bellr, or back. It conſiſts of a napkin pinned round the 
boar, higher or lower, as 15 the ſituation ot the diſorder 
WL which requires it; then, to prevent its falling, the ſca- 

balary is applied, which is a piece of linen, four or ſix 
aches broad, with a flit in the middle for the head to paſs 
WE trough; its length ſufficient when the head is paſſed 
rough, and it reſts on the ſhoulders, for one end to be 
„ pinned to the napkin behind, and the other end to the 
napkin before. Some faſten the ſcapulary behind, and 
en ſlitting the other end far enough to bring each part 
W er the ſhoulders to be faſtened before. | 
= FASCIA. Apart of the tendon. See APoNEUROs1s. 
— LATA. It is a large membranous, tendinous, 
or ligamentary covering. Winſlow deſcribes it as a muſ- 
WE cul:r ligament, which is fixed about the edge of the 
W criſta of the os ilium from the large tuberoſity, to the an- 
W terior ſuperior ſpine, to the ligamentum Fallopii, and to 
WE the aponcuroſis of the oblique external muſcle of the belly. 
lis alſo fixed on the lateral inferior part of the os ſacrum, 
end to the neighbouring part of the ligaments by which 
WE that bone is connected to the bones of the ilium and iſchi- 
un. From thence it advances over the glutæi and thigh | 
between the membrana adipoſa and muſeles, all the way 
W to the interior and outer part of the knee. Itis very thin 
or the patella, but is eafily ſeparated from it. It is alſo 
W continued over the external anterior part of the tibia, co- 
W vering the muſcles which lie there, and is ſtrongly inſert- 
ed into the head of the tibia and of the fibula. It is 
ſtrongly inſerted into the linea aſpera femoris between the 
uaſtus externus and biceps, forming a ſort of ſeptum be- 
W tween theſe muſcles. See APONEUROsIS, 

rA MUSCULUs. It riſes from the outſide of 
che ilium, runs downwards and outwards, and below the 
We tfochanter major joins with the tendon of the glutæus 
nmaimus, and runs down laterally to the leg. This muſcle 
E {iretches the faſcia lata above deſcribed, wherefore Albi- 
nus calls it tenſor faſcie femoris, 
D LUMBORUM. It is a ſtrong tendon fixed to the 
 hteralpart of the os ſareum, from the ſpines of the ſacrum, 


F iron the ſpine of the ileum, and the ſpines of the lumbar 
ertebræ. | 


I FASCIALIS. See SARTORIUS. 

= {ATUIT AS. The ſame as moro/is. From fatuns, 
ii; aliments that were inſipid the Latins called Fa- 
* whence the ſameneſs in ſpeech of fooliſhneſs and un- 
Aarourineſs. In Cullen's Noſology, it is ſynonymous with 


amentia. 


. FAUCES. Called alſo Hhmion; the top of the throat; 
= 3 . ge the F into the larynx and pha- 
5 w Fn be ſeen when the mouth is open and 
3 = epreſſed. Upon looking into a perſon's 
Ak - wide opened, we ſee a ſoft curtain hanging 
in the > FRO bones, named velum pendulum palatig 
row e of which we like wiſe obſerve a papilla pro- 
| oY —_ the velum, named uvula, or pap of the 
| arches or colt each ſide of the uvula, at its root, two 
[tot of the 5 umns, are ſent down, the anterior to the 
fiele arche ongue, the poſterior to the pharynx. Between 
| amrodate „ on each ſide, the cellular glands, called 
A or almonds of the ears, are ſituated. The 
| Jauces, ro behind the anterior arch may be named 
| Wards, bein which there are ſix paſſages, viz. two up- 
o each ng, = to each noſtril ; two at the ſides, or one 
E Wards, the = TY led the Euſtachian tubes; two down- 
WE larynx into ee is the paſſage through the glottis and 
tie poſterior 15 ACRES, which terminates in the lungs; 
mne Sſoph the largeſt, named pharynx, or the top of 
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FAUFEL. See ARCA; alſo a name of terra Japonica. 
FAVAGO AUSTRALIS. A ſpecies of BASTARD 
SPONGE. See ALCYONUM FARRAY. | 

FAVUS. See CERION and AcHoR. | 
FEBRIFUGA. FeveRFew, alſo ſuch medicines as 
mitigate or remove fevers, from febrem fugere, to drive 


The tail is ſometimes lit up to ſuch a away a fever, The the centaurium minus is thus called 


by ſome, alſo the matricalia, 

FEBRIFUGUM CRANIL See Rt. anTim. 
Mepicinat. 

| OLEUM., FEBRIFUGE OIL. When the flowers 
of antimony are made with ſal ammon. and antimony 
ſublimed together, if they are expoſed to the air, they run 
into a liquid thus called. 

FEBRIFUGUS PULVIS. The Germans give this 
name to the pulv. ſtypt. Helv. In England a mixture of 
ocul. cancr. 3fs. and tart. emet. gr. ii. hath obtained the 
ſame appellation; in fevers it is given in doſes of gr. iii. 


to vi. with ſuch other things as preſent circumſtances re- 
quires | 


SAL, i. e. SAL. MARIN. REGENERAT. See MA- 
RINUM SAL. | | | 


SPIRITUS DI CLUTTON. Mr, CLuTToON's 
FEBRIFUGE SPIRIT. + | 
Take the oilof ſulphur, by the bell, and rightly prepared, 
rectified oil of vitriol, and ſpirit of ſalt, of each equal parts; 


and of reCtified ſpirit of wine triple the quantity of the 


whole, 


dryneſs. 


As much of this ſpirit as renders pure water agreeably 
acid is given in every draught of common drink in ardent 
and inflammatory fevers, and in the nervous and putrid 
kinds it is adminiſtered in ſuch cordial and antiſeptic li- 
quors as are proper in tlie reſpective caſes. See the 
certain method of curing all continued fevers, by Jo. 
Clutton. 

FEBRIS, vofrelog, from mup, ignis, fire. A FEVER. 
Dr. Cullen makes febrile affections under the word 
PYREXLEZ his firſt claſs of diſeaſes and defines their cha- 
racter in general. After chillineſs, a frequent pulſe, in- 
creaſed heat, ſeveral of the functions of the body injured, 
the ſtrength of the limbs particularly diminiſhed. The firſt 
order of which is FEBR1s, which is deſcribed, a langour, 


Digeſt them together for a month, then diſtil to 


comes on, without any primary local diſeaſe. 

It hath generally been ſaid that a fever is an effort of na» 
ture to remove or expel ſome morbific matter from the 
blood, and ſo to reſtore health, and this is attempted to be 
proved by eruptive fevers abating when eruptions appear 
on the ſkin 3 but this ſeems not to be the caſe, for the fe- 
ver 18 no other than a ſymptom, which increaſes and pro- 
tracts the diſeaſe; and an immediate extinction of the 
fever, at or near its onſet, if poſſible, is the ſureſt and 
moſt rational method of removing the diſorder by which 
it was cauſed. See SYNOCHA. | 

Various are the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of fevers 
which different writers have enumerated, but ſome have 
included them in thoſe of the ardent, nervous, and putrid 
kind: atleaſt every acute fever is beſt managed by the me- 
thods required in one or other of the juſt named three 
kinds. | | 

In ardent fevers the red blood is redundant, and the 
heat of the body increaſed beyond the medium of health. 
In the nervoms kind, the lymph is diſordered; and in the 
putrid ſort there is ſuch a defect of the natural heat as 
admits of a putrid quality taking place, and increaſing in 
the blood. | | 

An acute oe is when the pathogromonic ſymptoms 
procced with rapidity, and 8 to the patient. When 


ger, the fever is ſaid to be chronical. TE, 

All fevers are ſymptomatical. And perhaps it is but 
the truth to aſſert, that all fevers are but every fever dif- 
ferently circumſtanced ; or, that fever is one and the ſame 
diſorder, but appearing differently, according to the va- 
rious circumſtances that it meets with in different conſti- 
tutions. | 

A ſtimulus is the only immediate cauſe of g Dr. 
Kirkland obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Child-bed Fevers, 
p. 53. © that all fevers are owing to inflammatory irrita- 
bility, or nervous irritation.” An acute inflammatory 
fever takes its riſe from the ſmall veſſels being inflamed 
and diſtended, fo preſſing on the medullary part of the 


| the Muſcle? which leads to the ſtomach. Innes on 


| neryes, which are every where diffuſed. A fever from 
| 4 X _ acrimony, 


— — et 


laſſitude, and other ſigns of debility preceding, a pyrexia 


theſe ſymptoms proceed more ſlowly, and with leſs dan- 
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aerimony,; is from the matter irritating the nerves, 
cheir medullary part. | | 

As to the diagnoſtics of fevers, they vary for the moſt 
part of them, in different patients, and in the ſame pa- 
tient at different times; and a fever may manifeſtly exiſt, 
though many of the uſual attendants be not preſent. 
However, it is ſufficient to know that the pathognomo- 
nic ſigns of a fever, that is, thoſe ſigns that are preſent 
in every fever, and without which a fever cannot ſubſiſt, 
are heat and a diſordered pulſe; theſe attend every fever, 
every degree and every ſtage of it; and from theſe marks 
_ do we judge of the preſence or abſence of this diſ- 

rder. 

As a preternatural heat excited is a principal conſti- 
tuent of a fever, ſo to this cireumſtance may be attributed 
many of the ſymptoms which attend in its different ſtages. 
But it ſhould be adverted to, that the fame degree of heat 
is not in the ſame degree immoderate m different perſons, 
for the natural temperament varies greatly in one from 
what it is in another; therefore that degree of heat is 
moderate, or its contrary, which is neareſt or fartheſt 
from the natural ſtate of the individual in that reſpect. 

The only indication of cure is, to abate the heat. To 
anſwer this one indication, will require ſome circumſtan- 
tial differences is different caſes ; but the pulſe and urine 
will always direct the judicious practitioner in thoſe par- 
ticulars. EO | : 

Every fever is a ſymptom of ſome diſeaſe, either mani- 
feſt or latent; and as the ſecretions are diſturbed more as 
this ſymptom increaſes, the immediate ſuppreſſion of it 
will at once appear to be the neceſſary aim. Both the ſe- 
cretions and excretions are beſt performed in a regular 
ſtate of health; when then the fever is ſubdued, medi- 
eines adapted to the diſorder which produced it, are more 
at liberty to act, and nature is alſo better able to diſcharge 
whar is morbid. | 3 

Contrartes are the cure of contraries; and cold, the 

natural oppoſite to heat, is its certain antidote. Hippo- 
crates, Galen, Celſus, Avicenna, and all the ancients, 
uſed the preſent cold method of relieving from fevers. 
They expoſe their patients to cold air; they give them 
cold water to drink, and that not only to ſatiety, but alſo 
often to make them vomit. | | 
Proper evacuations being made, if poſſible let the pa- 
tient walk in the cool air; if he is incapable of this, let 
him be expoſed to it in his room; the windows may be 
opened, and the chamber ſprinkled frequently with water: 
if this ſuſſice not, let him drink cold ſmall liquors in pro- 
portion to his thirſt, and put his hands and feet into veſ- 
ſels of cold water, there to remain, at leaſt until the ſen- 
ſations it produces are no longer quite agreeable. When 
by theſe means, a tendency to ſweat appears, aſſiſt it by 
ſuch diluting liquors as the caſe requires: as the patient's 
heat abates, and his thirſt is leſſened, let his drink be 
given warm. | 

This method of ſuppreſſing fevers by means of cold, 
is not to be rejected, even when cordials are required to 
ſupport the patient's ſtrength. See FEBRIFUGUs Spi- 
RITUS DI. CLUTTON. 

Whilſt theſe cooling methods are purſued to ſuppreſs 
the morbid heat, ſuch other medicines ſhould be pre- 
ſcribed as the other ſymptoms may require. 

Under this management, beſides that the cure is ſhort, 
the uſual horrible ſymptoms are kept off. If the patient 
recovers, he 1s not reduced to the low eſtate to which by 
other management, he would have been; and if he dies, 

he at leaſt retains his ſenſes to the laſt, | 

As in the ſmall-pox, ſo in every kind of fever, the great 
deſign of medicine is to reduce the patients heat to that 
degree which conſtitutes his healthy ſtate. Sydenham 
hath obſerved, that, “ the fitteſt degree of heat to pro- 
mote the expulſion of the variolous matter, is the natural 
one, and ſuch as is ſuited to the temper of the fleſhy parts; 
and whatever exceeds or falls ſhort of it, is dangerous on 
either hand.“ From this it appears, that a fever will | 
increale the diſeaſe, and that its aſſiſtance is not necdful | 
for the expullion of the morbid matter. No greater proof 
can be given or deſired in favour of the above propoſed 
procedure than its conſtant ſucceſs in the preſent prac- 
. of innoculators for the ſmall-pox. 

BLEEDING ſhould begin the cure in all ardent fevers; 
the diſcharge, as to its quantity, will te determined by the 
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pulſe, If there is a ſanguine plethora (ſee PLETHORA), | 


bleed from a large orifice in the arm; and if 


— 


w_ 
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determine the neceſſary degrees of 


diſſolved in it; apples, or other frui 
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faints, the heat will more effectually be reduc 
times the heat is much increaſed, when the 
diſtended only by the rarefaction of the blood 
of this kind, the cooling perfpiratives will reduce hog, 
heat and rarefaction, fo ſupercede the neceſlity of i tle 
ing. Give Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit freely in the pat te 
common drink; or in want of it, let mitre be adminis? 
but let it always be ſwallowed the inſtant that it 18 lin 
ed, for thus its efficacy is beſt inſured. =_ 
VowiTING is alſo among the needful aids onthe fe 
firſt attack; and among the reſt, the antimonial Fs , 
to be preferred. Antimonial medicines given on the fn 
onſet of a fever, curb the circulation, and promo 
the diſcharges. They cool for the preſent by en. 
excretions, which, with the ſecretions, they infiuence), 
yond all other medicines now in uſe : beſides theſe, fl 
influence on the nervous ſyſtem is ſuch, that the trer 1 
is rarely ſo much reduced, when they are duly adjeny 
to, as it is when they are omittted. 
PuRGEs. Sydenham well obſerves, that « noi, 
cools the body ſo ſpeedily and fo laſtingly, as bleed 
when immediately ſucceeded by a purge. Bleeding, 
the ſpeedieſt, but a purge immediately ſucceeding Its 
creaſes its effect, both as to its degree and continue 
Proper medicines of this kind are the natron vitriolatun 
kali vitrolatum; natron tartariſatum. tamarind, 2 
manna, & c. and if to theſe, two or three grains of * 
antimonium tartariſatum is added, the operation vill}: 
both ways, and thus the emetic ſeparately adminiſter 
will not be needful. | 
CLVSTERS. A copious injection of warm water int 
the inteſtines ſhould never be omitted in ardent feori; 
the patient is more relived by them than by a mu 
greater quantity of any fluid that may be taken by tle 
mouth. In putrid fevers, antiputreſcent medicament 
conveyed glyſterwiſe into the body, is equally advantaye 
ous; amongſt theſe, fixed air is juſtly ranked with the 
moſt ſalutary. : | 
CooLING MEDICINES. Theſe are nitre, ſal ammoniz, 
aqua ammoniæ acetate, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, ants 
monial wine, cold air, cold water, and the ſaline mu- 
ture. The antimonium tartariſatum, joined in ſml 
doſes as a diaphoretie to the ſaline draughts, is one of the 
moſt volatile remedies in the early ſtages of moſt acut 
diſorders; or inſtead of the vin. ant. the tinct. ipecac 
anha may be added in ſuch quantities as the ſtomach cu 
eaſily retain. It is uſual to preſcribe the ſaline mixture 
in doſes, to be repeated at the diſtance of four, fix, or eilt 
hours; but in ardent fevers, they ſhould be repeatederery 
hour, day and night, until the ſymptoms abate, orat bat 
as often as may be without purging. 
CorD WATER, Hippocrates ſays, * If the pꝛtert i 
very thirſty whilſt labouring under an acute fever, cold 
water is of great uſe if given till it makes him vom. 
Celſus adviſes the uſe of cold water, and directs the p. 
tient to drink it even beyond ſatiety. Galen ſays tt 
cold water is a perpetual remedy againſt the fit 
He directs its ale both in axdent and putrid fees and 
even to immerſe the patient in the cold bath, ifa cop 
drinking of it does not ſuffice. Paulus ſays, that *' 
heat may be extinguiſhed by cold water, by which ur 
have wholly cured burning fevers :” and elſewhere, le 
ſays, that * the cold bath alone is of uſe to thoſe vi 
labour under an ardent fever, without an inflammatio, 
a tumor, or an eryſipelas.” To the ſame purpoſe ut 
others of the ancients ſpeak, and the practice con? 
about 1500 years. Indeed, among the moderne, 15 
are and have been thoſe, who purſue the fame prachts 
they proportion the degree of cold to the degree © 1 
and continue its uſe until the abatement of inward 4 
and the pulſe, foretel that this diſorder is entirely — # 
The patient's ſenſation will, with very little attenti 
cold and heat 1 
management of them under feversz that degre* : 
feels the moſt agreeable, is the proper one. *0.. 
ntitieꝭ 
the uſe of cold water more effectual, ſmall dus 


. . iſatum mn 
tamarinds, cryſtals of tartar, or kali tartariſatum 100 
ts or mucilag 


may 


In Caſes 


matters, ſuch as lint-ſeed, or marſhmallows 
viouſly boiled in it. 

This practice of the ancient 
in ardent Acer, or expoſure to 


N if 
s reſpecting cold my 


ſeycre degrees © " 


a hazardous practice, and however proper 
r to be, it ſhould be adviſed with great cau- 
thing but a certainty of ſucceſs ſhould in- 


is at preſent 
it may apP<? 
925 and no 
duce at 
_ The its apparent raſhneſs, and one accident tend 
3 a reputation, perhaps meritoriouſly obtained. 
8 £ 3 Beſides rendering the air in the room as 
* may be, farther advantages will ariſe in ardent 
pa by actually expoſing the patient to the cold air it- 
vr 1 remembering, that the degree of heat or 
+ 10 is always to be determined by the patient's feelings; 
ſy | which is agreeable is alſo profitable. Sometimes the 
; : ration of cold air is beneficial, when, becauſe of other 
72 toms it would be injurious to expoſe the body to any 
Fa = of cold; however, in every febrile caſe, a pure 
0 \ir is the beſt to breathe in. As the redundant heat 
the only ſymptom to which the cold is expoſed, its uſe 
0 ually called for in putrid, as in ardent fevers; but the 
. Latin of cold is not to be conſidered as a cure. Of 
| 4. 4 ſymptoms, Or of the cauſes of the reſpeCtive kinds 
= of fevers, therefore, antiphlogiſtic cordials, or antiputreſ- 
cents, muſt be alſo preſcribed as required, and that 
| through the whole progreſs of the complaint. | 
| DiapHoRETICS: A burning uneaſy heat attends the 
patient who labours under any kind of fever, until by per- 
| ſpiration, a general moiſture is diffuſed over all the ſkin: 
E Zetwixt 83 and 98, by Farenh. therm. are the ſtandards 
| of heat in healthy men; and the body cannot ſweat if 
heated or cooled many degrees above or below its natu- 
nu gate. If the heat ariſes farther than ſix degrees above, 


or ſinks in the ſame proportion below the medium of | 


bealth in ſome 3 or in others, above ten degrees, or below 
them, no ſweat can be excited, until by cooling medicines, 
| or by cordials, the morbid degrees of heat are removed. 
| Beſides the uſe of cooling or of cordial medicines, whe- 


E wrung out of hot water may be wrapped round the pa- 
W ticnt's legs and thighs, to aſſiſt in exciting perſpiration. 
| When a ſweat is excited in the ardent fever, keep it up 
vith due ſupplies of whey or water=gruel, gently heated ; 
| if in the low or putrid kind, red-wine negus, or beefstea, 
vill be moſt proper. See SUDORIFICS, 
| Conpiats. Their good effects in fevers are not from 
| their increaſing the degrees of heat, but from their ſtimuli, 
dy which the too languid powers are rouſed, and the cir- 
& culation puſhed to the extremities of the veſſels. 
| BLisTERS. In ardent fevers bliſters are beſt applied 
| after the abatement of the heat, and when the pulſe begins 
| to flag, except in caſe of local inflammation being an at- 
| tendant, and then a bliſter applied over the part affected 
| affords conſiderable relief; but in thoſe fevers where the 
pulſe is languid, as is in the low and putrid kinds, the 
| early uſe of bliſters is of the greateſt advantage: 
| ConfivemEnNT in BED. hough continual confine- 
ment in bed is inconvenient in inflammatory fevers, yet ſit- 
ung up too long, ſubjects the patient to flying rheumatic 
þ Pains, or to a jaundice when the fever goes off. At the 
(Eline of the fever, the patient lays conſtantly in bed, 
with leſs prejudice, or rather with advantage. 


{uſual irritation, are the eauſes of fevers, camphor hath 
e uſed to abate them, and that with conſiderable ad- 
0 tage; it powerfully leſſens ſpaſmodic irritability, and 
no leſs efficacious in relieving internal local inflamma- 

won. Small doſes of laudanum have been preſcribed on 
ie lame principle; but both theſe medicines are to be 


dey conjunction with antiphlogiſtics, or antiſeptics, 
1 


| 

1 

D arrAsfLrr v. Asa preternatural irritability, or an un- 
a 

a 


pack ardent fevers, and throughout the whole courſe 
i 1 ones, the bark is not to be omitted, for it proves 
FLUKE Caſes both an antiſpaſmodic and antiputreſcent. 


Abs. In general they all cool fully, but th 
dulc; n general they all cool powerfully, but the. 
ciied mineral acid ſpirits are to be preferred, ſuch as 


= pt aber nitroſi. ſp. feb. Di. Clutton, &c. 
RAL SALTS. They all lower the pulſe, cool, and 


| SD POWDERS, 

| 5 e may be uſeful in as much as they unite 
therwit. g upon the ſtomach and form neutral ſalts, 
ne e are of no ſervice, and are much better 
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leaſt young practitioners to direct it, in the man- 
ove recommended, the world would readily con- 


| ther the fever is of the ardent or the putrid kind, flannels 


vg to the nature of the attending fever. At the | 


0 
2 but the dulcified mineral acids are ſtill to 


They are commonly preſcribed | 


FEM 


| Loxcincs. When this ſymptom happens in /evers, it 
ſhould be moderately gratified ; what is longed for, the 
ſtomach will eafily digeſt; and theſe gratifications often 
tend to promore the cure. | 
 HAMORRHAGE AT THE Nost. Never attempt to ſto 
it when happening in a fever, whilſt the pulſe is full, the 
extremities warm; and the lips red: 

PurcingG., Whent his ſymptom occurs in fevers, an 
emetic 1s generally the propereſt remedy, but in general 
it may be left to nature, until it manifeſtly reduces the 
patient's ſtrength; and when medicines are required, cor- 
dials, perſpiratives, bliſters, and nutritive diet, are pre- 
terable to aſtringents. | 

DELIRIUM. When this ſymptom happens, if the pulſe 
is full and quick, bleed, and apply ſtimulating cataplaſms 
to the feet. If the pulſe is weak and irregular, let a bliſ- 
ter be laid betwixt the ſhoulders, and give warm nervous 
medicine s. 5 | 

Hiceoven. This ſymptom is generally dangerous; the 
camphorated mixture, large doſes of muſk, and gentle 
cordial opiates, are the neceſſary aids when it comes on. 

NIGHT SWEATS. Theſe happen frequently at the de- 
cline of a fever, or after it is quite abatetl, and are beſt 
relieved by a light but nouriſhing diet, moderate exerciſe 
4 op air, the diluted vitriolic acid; and an infuſion of the 

ark. | 

NAUSEEA, SICKNESS, or VOMITING. Theſe may hap- 
pen at any time of the diſeaſe 3 if in the beginning, after 
an emetic, give two or three large ſpoonfuls of an infu- 
ſion of columbo- root, and repeat as the frequency of the 
vomiting may require. 9 8 | 

A coud and $PITTING often follow, as the conſe- 
quence of a fewer, but may be relieved for the moſt part by 
bitters, bark, light chalybeates, and exerciſe in the air. 

When patients recover from fevers, they are generally 
feeble for ſome time and apt to take cold. Trifſes at this 
time endanger a relapſe; chearful company is uſeful ; ex- 
erciſe ſhould be gradually engaged in; the diet ſhould be 
light, nouriſhing, frequently taken in ſmall quantities, 
and full meals ſhould be carefully avoided. 


See Wallis's Sydenham in the article of Feversz 


Grant's Obſervation on the Nature and Cure of Fevers; 
Lyſon's Eſſay on the effect of Camphor and Calomel in 
continual Fevers; Kirkland's Eſſays towards an Improve- 
ment in the Cure of thoſe Diſeaſes which are the Cauſes 
of Fevers; Fordyce's Elements, part 11. 

FEBRIS ALBA. 
AMATORIA; 
— ANGINOSA. See SCARLATINA ANGINOSA. 
| BULLos A. See PEMPHIGUS: 

— CARCERUM. The JAIL FEVER. It is an inſtance 
of the ſeverer kind of typhus, called typhus carcerum. 

—— CASTRENSIs. The CAMP FEVER: A kind of re- 
mittent tertian of the typhus kind, called :ymphus caſtrenſit. 

—— CONTINENs. See SYNOCHus. 

— CONTINUA PUTRIDA. Continued putrid fever. 
DEPURATORIA SYDENHAMI. A variety of 
ſynochus. 

ERRATICA, Erratic fevers are uſually either 
the tertian or the quartan kinds of intermitting fevers. 

—— FLAVA. See BILIOSA FEBRIS | 

— HUNGARICA, called cephalanoſas. See MoRBus 

HUuNGARICUs. 
— LENTICULARIS, PUNETICULA, alſo PETICULAS, 
They are all ſymptomatical, or the typhus, or ſynochus, 
attended with ſpots in the ſkin, called ſpotted &c. fevers, 
from theſe appearances attending them. Ste LENTICU-=- 
LARIS FEBRIs, and PETICULAS. 

— MALIGN. BARBADENsIs: See BILIOSA FEBRIS. 

— MALIGNA HECTICA, It is a mild kind of 
typhus: 5 
NAUTIcA PESTILENTIALIS. It is a kind of 
typhus. See MILIARIS NAUTICA. 

— NERVOSA. See NERVI. 

— URTICATA: ACUTE NETTLE-RASH, See 
URTICARIA. | 
FECULA. CHERsA. See Fx. 

\ FEGOPYRON. See FAcoPyYRUM. 

FEL. Gal. See Bills. 

FEL. NATUR. See ALOE. 

FELLIFLUA PASSIO. A name of the CHOLERA 
MOR BUs, which fee. 
FEMEN. See FEMUR. 


g | 


| See CHOLORISIS; 
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FEMORALIS ARTERIA. The FEMORAL ARTERY. 
Beſides offification and wounds, this artery may be the ſeat 
of an aneuriſm. This laſt named accident is diſtinguiſhed 
in its earlier ſtage by its being circumſcribed, and ſmall, 
but it gradually increaſes; for a time the pulſation in it 
is ſufficiently remarkable, but as the tumor enlarges, the 
pulſations in it is more obſcure, and at laſt is not to be 

erceived ; when the aneuriſm is arrived to this ſtate, the 
e part of the leg becomes œdematous from the preſ- 
ſure above: and the limb in general is more and more 
unfit for uſe. Arrived at this ſtate, if relief is not af- 
forded, a mortiſication will be the iſſue. It rarely hap- 
pens that the operation for the aneuriſm will ſuffice in 
this caſe; for in general, the artery is not only dilated and 
burſt, but it is alſo diſtempered to ſome diſtance above 
the dilatation. Beſides the want of collateral branches 
to carry on a due circulation is another impediment to 
a ligature being applied. Amputation, in ſhort, in this 
inſtance, as well as when this veſſel is wounded high up, 
near the belly, or low, near the ham, is the only relief. 
In caſe of an aneuriſm, if on performing the operation, 
and tying the artery, pain follows, with fever, tenſion, 
&c. the iſſue will be fatal, if amputation does not be- 
friend. If the tumor is about the middle of the thigh, 
when from an aneuriſm, and is yet but ſmall, it may be 
Jaid bare; and the artery tied above and below. But if 
the tumor is much enlarged, the artery will be found diſ- 
eaſed to a conſiderable diſtance above, and then the liga- 
ture will fail, If the tumor is near the groin, amputa- 
tion itſelf is very uncertain as to ſaving the patient's life; 
if it is low, near the ham, or in it, amputation will be 
indiſpenſible, being the only means of reſcuing from a 
fatal mortification. See Mr. Pott's Works, and his Re- 
marks on the Neceſſity, &c. of Amputation in certain 
Caſes. | 
FEMORIS, Os. THIOH BONE. In the thigh is only one; 
it is the largeſt and ſtrongeſt of any of the cylindrical bones. 
On its outſide, near the neck, is a large tuberoſity called 
the trochanter major; and there is a leſſer one, on the in- 
ſide, named the trochanter minor. The poſterior concave 
ſurface of this bone hath a ridge riſing in its middle, 
called the linea aſpera, whoſe inferior extremity divides 
into two. The inferior extremity of this bone is formed 
into two condyles, between which a conſiderable cavity 
is found, eſpecially at the poſterior part The two con- 
dyles. are contiguous forward, but at a diſtance back- 
wards, The os femoris is articulated to the acetabulum 
by enarthroſis; to the tibia and the patella by gynglymus. 
Winſlow obſerves, that all the proceſſes from this bone 
are cartilaginous in new born children. 

FFMUR, The THiGn., It is alſo called femen, coxa, 
agis, anche, and crus. 

FENESTRA OVALIS & ROTUNDA, from Fe- 
neſtra, a window, and Pain, to ſhine. See TYMPANUM. 
FERENTIS. See ARBUTUS. | 

FERINA. That delirium in which the patient rages 
violently, is furious. It is the fame as MANIODEs, 
which fee. | 

FERINUS. Savage, or brutal ; but in a medical ſenſe 
it ſignifies noxious or malignant: hence it is applied to 

coughs, &Cc. | | 

FERMENTATIO. FERMENTATION; alſo called Ec- 
Braſmus. It is the effeCting that change in certain veget- 


able juices (of the nature of ſugar) fo which they have a 


natural tendency, whereby vinous ſpirits are produced; 
and, by ſome variation in the treatment, vinegar. The 
heat required, is between ſixty and ſeventy degrees on 
Farenheit's thermometer. 

Fermentation, beſides its uſe in producing vinous ſpi- 
rits and vinegar, is ſometimes uſed as preparatory to diſ- 
tilling for other purpoſes than that of producing ſpirits, 
as, for inſtance, to unlock various ſubſtances for makin 
diſtilled waters, and obtaining eſſential oils, and is thus 
performed. The ſubſtances being firſt bruiſed, are to be in- 
fuſed in water, to which a quantity of yeſt is to be added, 
ſufficient to raiſe a ferment; as ſoon as the ferment is be- 

gun, the whole muſt be committed to the ſtill. The 
only caution here is to take it in due time, and to uſe no 
yelt that can give an improper taſte. See Boerhaave's 
Chemiſtry, vol. ii. Shaw's Chem. Lectures, and the 
Dit. of Chem. This term is often made uſe of by me- 


dical writers, to expreſs that proceſs which is ſuppoſed 
fo be carried on the fluids of he human machine, when 


5 
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g| and every evidence of health reſtored. 


* 
the ſound humours are converted into the na 
morbid miaſmata which have been abſorbe 
nerated in the body, -as in caſes of eruptiye and fg, 
other fevers, the formation of pus, the lues Yetors oe 

FERMENTUM. FenmenT, BARM, veer fs 

Pliny in his Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviii. ch. vii. ſpeaks AVE, 
barm from malt liquor being uſed in Spain and ode 
whence. their bread was lighter than that of ohe 2 
tions. There are many other ſubſtances which hs 
fermentation, but this from malt liquor is alvrays ” ws 
red to the others, whether for the pur Ir 


| poles of harms. 
or other inſtances wherein it 1s employed. Parma, 


FERRAMENTA CANDENTIA. 
So Celſus calls the actual cauteries. 

FERRAMENTUM:. Inſtruments made of 

FERRAR. HESP. The abbreviation for 
Heſperides. 

FERRAR. FLOR. 
Florum cultura. 

FERRATA, AqQuz. See AciDut.x, 

FERRI RUBIGO. See FERRUM. 

FERRI TIN TURA MURIAT1. See FRERRUx. 

FERRUGO. Rust of IRON. 

FERRUM. 
Edic, Edich, Edir. Its chemical character is 
is meant, that iron is gold at the bottom, 
the character of that perfect metal. 

Melampus uſed ruſted iron to cure a man of 11potener, 
This is the firſt record of its uſe as a medicine, | 

Iron is 2 greyiſh metal, very hard, the next in fpeche 
gravity to copper, between ſeven and eight times ſnecih. 
cally heavier than water, diſtinguiſhable from ell ce 
bodies, in its metallic ſtate, by its attracting, or being at 
tracted by the loadſtone, but loſing this peculiarity cn 
being reduced by fire to a calx. It is the hardeſt wn 
moſt elaſtic of all metals, not fuſible without an intent 
white heatz it melts the ſloweſt of any metal, and cl 
cining by the continuance of a weaker heat; it calcins 
more eaſily, though it melts more difficulty, than ay 
other metal. If iron is long kept in fuſion, it loſs i 
ſulphur, becomes more brittle, and at length is comer! 
into a bluiſh glaſs, which, if expoſed to the heat of! 
large burning glaſs, after laying it on a piece of chareod, 
it takes up the ſulphur it had loſt, and is true ir again, 
Tron is corroſible by a moiſt air, into a reddifh yells 
ruſt, and is ſoluble in all acids, on mixing with vid 
it emits a garlic odour. Acids precipitate from i al 
the common metallic bodies except zinc, forming vith 
the marine acid, a yellow, with the nitrous, a dark ret, 
and with the vitriolic, a pale green ſolution, All falt, 
except the alkaline, diſſolve iron. 

In medicine, the. diſtinction betwixt iron and ſterl i 
not neceſſary, though the ſteel is ſuppoſed to be harder 
than iron, yet it is not ſo, but by an additional procels 
and, as a medicine, as well as in chemical proceſſes, ts 
ſofteſt iron is preferred. | 

Iron combined with acids becomes an aſtringent fil 
ſtance; and upon its aſtringent and tonie power 1 
medicinal virtues entirely depend; for by increaſing be 
tone of the veſſels, it increaſes their vigour and acht. 
Boerhaave ſays, that iron is nearer allied to the hum! 
body than any of the other metals, ſo as to be an! 
wholly ſoluble therein. | | 

The medical uſes of iron are moſt confined to, an- 
nifefted in chronical diſorders; in which its effcac 
ſuperior to that of all animal and vegetable ſublkerce e 
together. Weak, lax, pale, and leucophlegmatie habit 
and all diſorders in which is a defect of vital heat 
relieved by this metal. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, . 
chylopœtic organs in particular; and by its con 
uſe, the whole ſyſtem is invigorated, the pulſe 5" 


ture of ſome 
d into, Ot ge. 


REp.-Hor Mon, 


ron, 
Ferrari 


The abbreviation for Ferrarius e: 


0 by Which 
the circle bein 


By the ſame corroborating power, whereby it or” 
deficient, and reſtrains redundant diſcharges; Wi : 
ſuppreſſion, or exceſlive flux arifes from debility o 
laxation; it contrarywiſe increaſes fluxes, and co FR 
obſtructions, when they proceed from tenſion, 118% 


IRON. It is alſo called chalybs, Mm. 


> 


i Ferri rubigo called formerly Chalybis rubigo. The Ruft 
tf 4 of IKON prepared. | 
F | Moiſten clean filings of iron with water, and ſprinkle 
| Over them with a little powdered ſal ammoniac; and when 
þ HU bi whole is dried, powder and paſs it through a fine 
10 | 2 The doſe is the ſame as that of pure filings. The 
oi 2 of Phyſicians of London, order one pound of iron 
bs = . ings to be expoſed to the air, often moiſtened with wa- 
1 I by until they are corroded into ruſt; then pounded in an 
nl 3 with mortar, and the very fine power to be waſhed off 
wel | 4 diſtilled water. The remainder, which will not by 
"i mem bing be reduced into a powder, eaſily waſhes 


ry . es Martiales, Martial Flowers; now called 
5 *. | 7 Ferrum Ammoniacale. 
ja . X08 of iron filings, one pound; of fal ammoniac, 
4 E Mix, and ſublime; what remains at the 
jute | fublime the veſſel mix, by rubbing together with the 
eren 1788 matter, and again ſublime. Pharm. London, 
ut : : 
i | frove,fvceſ of this proceſs depends chiefly upon the 
| | fublime bei aſtily raiſed, that the ſal ammoniac may not 
1 ore the heat is become ſtrong enough to en- 


k / 
1 he chloroſis, iron with aromatics, bitters, and alo- 
- es, is almoſt a ſpecific. In this as in moſt other 
g 9 ad jron filings, when very ſmall, excel all 
cates or reparations 3 and in this caſe the filings are 
the other baer for the ſtomach of chlorotic patients 
= peculiarly ben acids, which are abſorbed by the filings of 
dounef, 7 ay be that on the gas which is excited by the 
7 . iron with the acid in the ſtomach, the 
Women f the iron is dependent. The aloetics 
incipal efficacy o 1 | ' 
bel ined with iron in this diſorder, are the pil. ex 
obe -= myrrha, or vinum aloes, theſe may be taken not 
* coatives but as alteratives, and to evacuate the in- 
& nal contents only. If in this diſorder, the breathing 
Hy ko difficult by the uſe of iron, join it with myrrh, 
BY iacum. 
I uy. un fed menſes and alſo the immoderate diſcharge 
Y f Pc are reſtored to their natural order by this ſalu- 
=. metal: See MENSES. In hypochondriac and hyſ- 
= complaints, no medicine is to be preferred to this, 
. 2 h others have a uſeful influence herein, and are not 
NN omitted. In the rickets, iron is the ſpecific; and 
WE though in fevers, or where the heat of the body is exalted 
dbove the par of health, iron, as it increaſeth the heat, is 
W .nerally prohibited, yet in ſome low fevers, it hath been 
dminiffered in conjunction with nitre, and thus was 
W ..oductive of the moſt defirable effects; when the fibres 
3 255 lax, a mixture of vitr. virid. and fal nitri, in equal 
W parts, was given in doſes of ten or twenty grains; thus 
W the velocity of the pulſe and feveriſhneſs were abated, 
W though the habit in general was thus improved. 
in {ome inſtances, where iron is a neceſſary medicine, 
© it, notwithſtanding, is apt to occaſion ſickneſs and per- 
W {bation ; in this caſe, give a mild opiate, or direct the 
medicine to be taken in bed, half an hour before the pa- 
| tient riſes in the morning, and when he goes to reſt at 
E night; or he may be directed to walk after each doſe. 
ne beſt forms for adminiſtering iron will be deter- 
W mined by the intentions of preſcribing it. If to correct 
W the depraved ferment in the ſtomach be the primary in- 
W tention, the filings may be given in the form of a pow- 
W er, or an electary; but if to exalt the blood, open ob- 
ſtructions, and improve the general habit, a ferrugineous 
W wine is by ſome preferred. 1 TR. 
& Small doſes, and duly repeated, are better than large 
ones; ten grains of the pure filings, and two or three 
| grains of ſolutions in acid vehicles, are ſufficient. . 
The preparations in general uſe, are as follow: 


: iron. 


Limaturæ Ferri. Fillings of TRON. 
Of all the preparations, this alone poſſeſſes all the vir- 
W tues of iron. The ruſt is the next uſeful one, but it is 


vor does it poſſeſs ſo large a ſhare of the gas, which is 

| ſeparated by the action of acids on pure iron. If pure iron 
is reduced into fine filings, it is the leaſt offenſive to the 
| taſte, and the moſt extenſively uſeful in its effects. 


= © and muſt undergo the ſame proceſs; the waſhed 


| Powder muſt be dried for uſe. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
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WE not ſo powerful an abſorbent of acids in the primæ viz, | 


FER 


work. The moſt convenient veſfel is an iron pot, to 
which may be luted, an inverted earthen jar, with a ſmall 
hole in its bottom to paſs off the elaſtic vapours which 
ariſe during the operation. ; 
When theſe flowers are ſophiſticated, they are of a dull 
and pale yellow colour; but if theſe ſophiſticated flowers 
are placed over the fire in a proper veſſel, the flowers will 
fly off, and leave the mixture behind. | 

The doſe of theſe flowers is from gr. vi to 9 i. They 
may be taken in a bolus, or in the form of tincture; as 
to pills, they render them crumbly. 

They may be ſubſtituted for all the other preparations 
of iron; they are eſteemed as a ſpecific in the rickets, but, 
in reality, poſſeſs no advantages above the filings even 
in this particular inſtance. They have been called ens 
Veneris, and flor. ſal. ammon. martiales. 

From theſe flowers, diſſolved in warm water arid pre- 
cipitated with the aq. kali, is produced that powder, which 
is called Mars diaphoreticus, and, by Zwelfer, ſulphur 
vitrioli anodynum martiale. | ; 


Theſe flowers diflolved in ſp. vini r. is the ſedativum 
archæi. | 


Vinum Chalybeatuni. Chalybeate Mine; now called Vi- 
num Ferri. Wine of IRON. 


Take four ounces of the filings of iron; of cinnamon 
and mace, of each half an ounce ;z and of Rheniſh wine, 
four pints. Macerate without heat for a month; then 
{train off the wine for uſe. But the College of London 
order four ounces of the filings of iron to be digeſted for 
a month in four pints of Spaniſh white wine, often ſhak- 
ing the veſſel and then ſtrained. Phar. Lond. 1788. 
Solutions of iron in vegetable acids, are much more 
mild, and leſs ungrateful, both to the palate and ſtomach, 
than ſuch as are made with the mineral acids. 
The doſe is from a tea-ſpoonful to a table-ſpoonful, 
two or three times a day, in any convenient vehicle. 


Tinct. Martis in Sp. Salis. Tincture of TRON in Spirit of 
Salt; now called TinCtura Ferri muriati. TZinclure of 
muriated IRON. | 


Take of the ruſt of iron, half a pound; muriatic acid, 
three pounds; pour the muriatic acid upon the iron, in 
a glaſs veſſel, and ſhake the mixture now and then, dur- 
ing three days; ſet it by, that the fæces may ſubſide, eva- 


| porate the liquor poured off to one pound, and add thereto 


three pints of the rectified ſpirit of wine. Pharm. Lond. 


| 1788. 


This was formerly called tin. martis Mynſichti. 


Tinct. Flor. Mart. Tinfure of the Flowers of TRON. 


Take of the martial flowers, four ounces; and of proof 
ſpirit, one pint. Digeſt and ſtrain. 

All the tinctures of ſteel are no other than real ſolu- 
tions of iron made in acids, and combined wich vinous 
ſpirits; but the firſt of theſe two is the ſtrongeſt. The 
doſe of the firſt may be from ten to twenty drops three 


times a day; and, of the latter, chree times the quantity 


may be allowed. ES. 
Lixivium Martis. 


ers, be ſet by in a mciſt place, and it will run into a li- 
quor which is the lixivium. = | 

Some call it oleum martis per deliquium, and efſentia 
martiss The doſe is from one to three or four drops. 


Mars Saccharatus. Candied STEEL. 


Put any quantity of clean filings of iron into a braſs 
kettle, ſuſpended over a gentle fire; add to them by lit- 


| tle and little, twice their weight of white ſugar boiled to 


the conſiſtence of candy, with which powdered ſtarch 
hath been previouſly mixed, in the proportion of one 
dram to a pound, agitating the kettle continually, that 
the filings may be cruſted over with the ſugar, and tak- 
ing great care to prevent their running into lumps. The 
doſe is 3 fs. two or three times a day. 


Mars Solubilis, called alſo Cones Tartarizatus now 


Ferrum Tartariſatum. Tartariſed IRON. 


und; powdered cryſtals of 


Take of iron filings, one 


tartar, two pounds; mix them with diſtilled water into 


14 able it to 


Larry up a portion of the iron; hence earthen 


| a thick paſte, which 9 5 » the air, in an open akin 


or iron veſſels will be the propereſt for carrying on this 


Let the matter which remains after ſubliming the flow- 
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veſſel ſor eight days; then rub the matters, dried in a 
bath of ſand, to the fineſt powder. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
From three grains to twenty are a doſe. 


Sal Martis, Salt of STEEL. Chalybis_Sal, now called 
Ferrum vitriolatum. Vitriolated IRON. 


Take filings of iron, vitriolic acid, by weight of each 
eight ounces z diſtilled water, three pints; mix them in a 
glaſs veſſel, and when the eſſerveſcence has ceaſed, place 


the mixture for ſome time on hot ſand; then pour off the 


liquor ; filter it through paper, and after proper evapo- 
ration ſet it by to cryſtallize. Pharm. Lond. 1788. It 
is given from half a grain to three or four grains for a 
doſe. | 


Extractum Martis. 


Iron filings are to be diſſolved in ſome vegetable acid, 
and then evaporated to a due conſiſtence. | 
As to the crocus martis aperiens, and crocus martis of 
tringens, the College of London ſubſtitutes the colcoth. 
vitriol for them. They are all three but a calx of iron; 
and of all the preparations of this metal, the calces are 
ſuppoſed to be the leaſt uſeful, as they are the leaſt ſolu- 
ble in acids. Though Mr. Beaume obſerves, that theſe 
calces recover their original metalline ſtate by digeſting 
in olive-oil during an hour or two; whence probably a 
revival of them. See Dict. of Chem. 4to. from the 
French; Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
FERRUM AMONIACALE. See FERRUM. 
— EQUINUM. HOoRSE-SHOE VETCH. Boerhaave 
mentions three ſpecies, and Dale ſays they are aftrin- 
ent. 
8 — EQUINUM GALLICUM, 
podded collutea. 
'TARTARISATUM. 20 FR 
VITRIOLATUM. FSec 1 
FRS AE. The MEASLES. See MORBILLE. | 
FERULA. FENNEL GIANT. It hath a large, ſuccu- 
tent, milky root; the ſtalk is fungous, and full of a pitchy 
matter. Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies. 
FERULA AFRICANA GALBANIFERA, &c. called 
alſo ferula fructicoſa ſempervirens. The galbanum plant. 
From this plant we have the galbanum of the ſhops. See 
GALBANUM. I | j 
— Forio BREVIORI. 
ADULTERINUM. | 
— GALBANIFERA, 
FENNEL GIANT. | | 
— GLAUCO FOL10, &c. alſo called thap/ia ferulacea, 
libanotis feeniculi folio, panax aſclepium, and CANDY ALL- 
HEAL, This ſpecies grows in Candy; its roots and ſeeds 
are diuretic and emenagogue. : | 
—— MAjoR SEU FOEMINIA; called alſo ferula tenui- 
ore folio, ferula fœniculi folio. FENNEL GIANT. It is 
cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July. The gum 
which is obtained from this plant is the SAGAPENUM, 
which ſee. t EP 
—— Maino, called alſo panax aſclepium, libanotis fe- 
rule folio & ſemine. ALL-HEAL of Eſculapius. 
FERULAGO. SMALL FENNEL GIANT. 
GALBANIFERA. 
FESTUCA AVENACEA. The GRE 
GRASS. See BROMUS STERI1LIS. | 
FesTUCA ITALICA, See /EGYLOPs NARBONENSIS. 
LoNG. ARIST. See /EGYLOPS BROMOIDES. 

FIBER. The BEAVER. See CasTOR. | 

FIBRA. A FIBRE. Among the fluids in ovo, there 
is a terreſtrial matter, the particles of which, ſoon after 
conception, begin to cohere (by the power of nature) and 
form themſelves into threads called fibres. Theſe ter- 
reſtrial particles are united by a gluten. The moſt ſim- 
ple fibre conſiſts of the moſt minute parts applied to each 
other longitudinally, ſo that the ſmalleſt fibre is that 
which conſiſts of two elements longitudinally applied to 
cn other; ſince one ſuch element belongs only to the 

uids. | 

Haller ſays, that the leaſt diſcoverable fibres are of two 
kinds. 'The firſt are lineal; the ſecond are conjoined 
with a breadth frequently larger than their length: and 
theſe latter, he inform us, are thoſe of which the cellular 
membrane is made up. 1 

On the different proportions of the terreſtrial matter, 
and the gelatinous which forms the ſimple fibre, depend 


& c. The leaſt jointed 


See MEUM LATIFOLIUM 


called alſo ferulago; SMALL 


AT WILD OAr- 


the different degrees of hardneſs and ſoftneſs in the diffe- 


( 


FERULA 
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rent parts of the body; and from the firm 


theſe parts, or the defect therein, Boerhaave en of 
eneral ſource of diſeaſes. See Boerh. Aph. and Hal ; 
| ers 


hyſiology, in the article of ANIMAL FIBRRE. 
'The itrength or weakneſs of a fibre can on] 
in a relative ſenſe. Soon after conception, the coh 
is ſo ſmall as to be deſtroyed by a very gentle ſhock _ | 
as time advances, different degrees of coheſion is obſe out 
till the degree is attained which gives perfection to 1 
ing. The perfection of coheſion is when a fie > 55 
ſel, &c. will bear, in ſome degree, more force N 88 
eiſed againſt it, than what they are particularly Leine 
for by their ſtate and office. Many, but equally 5 
factory, are the rules laid down to diſtinguiſh betwixt th, 
rigid and lax fibre in particular conſtitutions; but I 
a view to practice in the recovery and preſervation be 
health, as a rigid fre is a concomitant of exceſſive h f 
and the lax b of a deficience thereof; an attention n 
the heat of a patient's body will be a more eaſy wi 
tisfactory principle on which to proceed. See Caudia 
INN Arũ n. 1 
The ſtate of the body in which there is a lax 5% D. 
Geo. Fordyce calls the general weakneſs. He hh 
that weakneſs may be divided into two kinds: the fri 
in which the irritation and ſenſation are conſiderably in. 
creaſed : the ſecond, in which theſe ſenſations are Wb: 
diminiſhed; as in the apoplexy and palſy. The firf b 


be define] 


| called ſingle weakneſs, which may be ſubdivided into tuo 


varieties; I. When by any means it is produced on x 
ſudden, in which caſe it is eafily. reſtored. 2. When it 
comes on ſlowly, then it is reſtored with difficulty. Theſe 
two, then, differ eſſentially; from their cauſes, ſymptoms, | 
effects upon the ſyſtem, and their manner of cure. The 
ſecond 1s called paralytic weakneſs. Various are the cauſes 
of weakneſs: e. g. bleeding, by exhauſting. the living 
power; all evacuations when too copious, and too long 
continued; antiphlogiſtic medicines, all which leſſen the 
living power: a particular part may be weakened by e 
citing a ſecretion from the mucous gland of that part, or 
from a part which lies near, though not connected with 
it. The ſyſtem may be ſtrengthened by various means, 
as follow. 1. By nouriſhing ſtrengthening diet. If the 
veſſels have been ſuddenly emptied, give freely of nou- 
iſhing food, as much as the powers of the conſtitution wil 
eaſily digeſt the veſſels will receive it, and the ſtrength 
will ſoon return. If the weakneſs approached ſlowly, 
good nouriſhment will not reſtore: ſo ſpeedily; for the 
organs of digeſtion being conſiderably weakened, and that 
ee, renders the digeſtion of food difficult; there- 
ore, in theſe caſes, give moderate quantities of proper 
food, and repeat it often. In hectic fevers, ſometimes 
the arteries are acting ſtrong; thence it is neceſſary ſome- 
times to take off that great degree of contraction, by di- 
miniſhing the ſyſtem, + bleeding; then the patient may 
be capable of receiving nouriſhing diet. When the ſto- 
mach is weak, the patient ſhould ayoid thoſe vegetables 
that produce acidity in the primæ viz; hence cabbage, 
beans, peas, &c. are not proper. Farinaceous ſeeds, pre- 
pared and given with animal food, are the beſt. 2. The 
body may be ſtrengthened by. exerciſe. When exercie | 
is uſed, it ſhould not be carried on to ſuch a degree 35 0 
weaken the patient by it; it ſhould be equal and umver 
ſal through the whole body, not in any one part more 
than another : for this reaſon, riding in a carriage, &c. 
where the body is equally moved, is much preferable to 
any other; but if we want to uſe a more violent degres 
of exerciſe, riding on horſeback would be of great ſer 
vice. The patient ſhould go out when the air is free 
pure; thus the circulation is increaſed and paſſes throug 
the lungs without being obſtructed; but if he goes dit 
in a moiſt air, the lungs become ſomewhat obtructen 
then anxiety, &c. are produced. The exerciſe hou 
be agreeable to the patient, in order that the mind m 
be agreeably affected. 3. The ſtrength may be _ 
by means of cold. Cold contracts the external Ve ein 
by which the internal, about the precordia, are kept ” 
which always tends to keep up the ſtrength of mh 
tient; farther, it takes off the irritability of the ſyſtem» 
and prevents people when expoſed to cold from 7 
ſuffering by it. If the cold be ſuddenly applied, i riot 
tracts the external veſſels too much, by hic che Wh | 
veſſels are over-loaded, and diſeaſes, ſuch as fevers, & 
are produced ; therefore, expoſure to col 
dual, that is, it ſhould be by living in a cold atmo 


ſhould be 814 
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5 zt ſhould not be too conſiderable, though 
and 358 for it will produce weakneſs, and by its 
applie ower often 2 of the limbs, anxiety, 
1 however muſt be accozding to what degree 
&c. 2 hath been habituated to. The tranſition from 
—_ cold, or cold to heat, ſhould not be ſudden. 
The N N a very uncertain remedy; for a ſudden ex- 
B . cold contracts the veſſels too much, and the in- 
olure eſſels are filled, ſo that after the patient comes out, 
pig oo acts with greater force, and propels it again 


on the ſkin 3 hence a ſweat is produced; by this a kind 
u | 


is brought on. Sometimes it is of great ſer- 

of po  Afeaſes that are attended with weakneſs, 
4 e there are conſiderable ſecretions, as in a gonorrhcea, 
de 1 na, &c. the diſcharges are ſometimes re- produced, 
; * of being taken off. A temperate bath, in which is 
liffolved a quantity of aſtringent ſubſtances, as the ſea- 
yy ter, acts as an aſtringent on the {kin after the patient 
e out, and often ſtrengthens the ſyſtem. Cold cli- 
ban have a greater tendency to ſtrengthen the habit 
e the warm, as the atmoſpere is more denſe, and reſ- 
ration more free. 4. The ſyſtem may be ſtrengthened 
by the patient being ſituated ſo as to breathe properly. It 
ig eſentially neceſſary to have a quantity of reſpirable air 
to breathe in. There are two effects that reſpiration pro- 
Juces on the blood; in the firſt place by propelling it 
backwards and forwards through the lungs, that it may 
not be accumulated in the right fide of the heart; in the 
ſecond place, by what it conveys to and returns from the 
blood, its colour changes from a dark to a florid red. 
From a want of pure air, anxiety, &c. 18 produced, and 
a weakneſs ſoon follows. "Thoſe who dwell in large towns 


| are more ſubje& to diſeaſes from weakneſs; thoſe who 


live 1 villages are generally more robuſt, and ſubject to in- 
fammatory complaints. But although a cool air conduces 
in general to increaft the ſtrength, when the patient 1s 
greatly exhauſted by profuſe evacuations, or from long 
continued weakneſs z by ſending him into the country, 
the purer air there may cauſe too free and great a circula- 
tion, as the large veſſels then gontain but a ſmall quantity 
of blood, ſuch a weakneſs will thereby be produced as to 
cut the patient off. 5. Medicines are the next means of 
reſtoring loſt ſtrength. "Theſe are ſuch as invigorate the 
ſolids, chiefly by increaſing the living power; of this ſort 
are camomile, gentian, wormwood, the bark, and ſome. 
other bitter vegetables. Among the metals, iron is pecu- 
larly adapted to uſefulneſs on this principle. All theſe 
leſſen irritability, whilſt they give tone to the relaxed fibres. 
In caſes where the habit hath been ſuddenly weakened, 
but the organs of digeſtion and the appetite are not im- 
paired, there is not often occaſion to employ theſe reme- 
dies, but only to uſe a nouriſhing diet. If, for example, 
a patient is weakened by a fever, and a little of the in- 
tlammatory ſymptoms remain, it is better to omit theſe 
medicines; but, if a degree of fever be left, and there is 
a want of appetite, colliquative purges, &c. and the ſtrength 
does not return, we may uſe them with advantage. If 
weakneſs be brought on ſuddenly, and is attended with 


partial evacuations, it is neceſſary to employ them. When 


itrength is ſuddenly loſt, it is obſervable, that amongſt all 
the julf-named medicines, the bark is the beſt. When the 
weakneſs is ſlowly produced, theſe medicines may be em- 
ployed with great advantage, if ſuitable precautions are 
not neglected. 1. In people of melancholy temperaments, 
Where there is evidently a contraction of the veſſels, as 
well as a weakneſs, which is indicated by a hard pulſe ; 
we ſhould endeavour to take off this diſpoſition to contrac- 


tion before we employ them, which may be done by eva- 
cuation. Indeed in melancholic habits, it often happens] 


it we cannot by any means employ them. 2. They are 
apt to deſtroy the irritability with regard to themſelves ; 
or if you give them, at the firſt, for about a week, their 
effects are produced; the patient ſeems much relieved: 
ut after a continuance through a ſecond or third week, 
their effects are in a manner loſt. For this purpoſe, it is 
better to vary the medicines; giving the bark and ſteel al- 
ternately, and leaving them off for a time, ſo that they 
o not become habitual to the atient, and then after 
ing ch 


ome time the patient rep in, his ſt th 
. | epeat em again, his ſtren 


m conſe 
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When weakneſs is gradually brought on, and 
quence of lingering diſeaſes, it is 8 better 


e bark. 


bitters and other ſtrengtheners than by 
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has been employed to ſtrengthen the ſyſtem; | b 
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If there be relaxation of the movin powers in general, 


preparations of iron are often preferable to either the bark 


or bitters 3 but when the ſyſtem is diſpdſed to be ſtimu- 
lated, they cannot be employed with aMvantage; Iron 
having a ſtimulus, it ſhould be given in a ſtate of ſolu- 
tion, which will leſſen its ſtimulating power. But it ſhould 
e remembered, that ferrugineous preparations are not 
proper ih melancholic habits, bectuſe their ſtimulus pro- 
duces coſtiveneſs. In lax habits only, they are to be em- 
ployed. When ſtrengthening medicines are given, they 
ſhould not be directed in too large doſes. If the bark (for 
inſtance) is given, two, or at the moſt, four drams will 
ſufficein twenty-four hours. Too large doſes create weak- 
neſs. When the ſtomach and the inteſtines are weak, 
the whole ſyſtem is generally affected; and on the con- 
trary, vice verſa. if the weakneſs of the prime viz is 
very great, it ſometimes produces a pally in theſe parts. 
In anxiety and loſs of appetite, give acids, particularly 
ſuch as do not ferment in the ſtomach, and give them an 
hour or two before dinner. If flatulencies attend, wine 
and ſpices may be ſervicable. If the ſtomach is loaded 
with mucus, give an antimonial vomit; and direct the 
patient to live on animal food, and farrinaceous ſeeds, pro- 
perly prepared. If neither the piles nor the menſes for- 
bid, aloetic purgatives will be the beſt for guarding againſt 
coſtiveneſs; in caſe of either of theſe forbidding the uſe 
of aloes, it may be adviſable to give rhubarb with the 
magneſia alba. See Edinb. Med. Com. vol. iv. p. 399. 
413. | | EE 
FIBULA. It is the name of a contrivance of the an- 
cients for bringing the lips of wounds together. Alſo a 
BUCKLE, Hippocrates ſometimes uſes the word for the 
part only of the bone that forms the outer ankle, perhaps, 


becauſe they uſed to buckle their ſhoe in the place. A 


CLASP or BUTTON. The ancients called the ſmall bone of 
the leg thus, from its joining the tibia and muſcles together: 
this bone is alſo called perone, focile minus, arundo minor, 
canna minor, cruris, foſſilus, ſura, and radius. On the out- 
ide of the leg and behind the tibia, the fhula is placed: its 
upper extremity is flattened where it is connected to the 
tibia; its lower extremity hath an oblong head, which is 
received by the external cavity of the tibia; below this 
the head of the fibula is extended in a coronoid proceſs, 
contiguous to the outſide of the aſtragalus, which proceſs 
is called the malleolus externus. 8 
_ FIBULEUS. A name of the muſculus peronæus 
longus minor. | | 
FICARIA. See SCROPHULARIA MAJOR. 
a name of fig-wort, and of the leſſer celandine. See 
CHELIDONIUM MINUS, 1 
FICATIO. See Ficus. . 
FICOIDEA. A plant fo called from its reſemblance 


to the ficoides. There are two ſpecies, but they are not 


noted in medine. 


FICOID ES. It is a ſucculent plant, which reſembles 


houſe-leck. Boerhaave enumerates fifty-three ſpecies. 


They are ſaid to be emollient. Ficoides is alſo a name of 
the banana, and of the melocactus. 
_ FICUS, vel ficatio. 
See THYMUS. It is the ſame 

as CONDYLOMA. 0 | 

— — AMERICANA. See MELOCACTUS: 

— ZEGYPTIACA. The CRETAN MULBERRY-LEAV- 
ED FIG-TREE; called alſo /ycomorus. 

— INDICA. See BANANA and Mus. 

— INDICZ GRANA. COCHINEAL, See Coct> 
NILLA. : | 

— [NFERNALIS. 


A name of the palma chriſti. 
=— MALABARICA. 


See TEREGAM. * 


=—— SATIVA, called alſo ficus acrida, ficus commus 
The FIG-TREE. The ficus ca- 


nis, capriſicus, erineos. 0 8 
rica of Linn. The dried figs are called carica. This 
tree is of a middling fize, with large leaves cut into five 
ſegments. It is remarkable for producing no flowers 
previous to the fruit. It grows ſpontaneouſly in the 
warmer climes and is cultivated in our gardens. 


The beſt figs are brought from Turkey; many are 


brought alſo from the ſouth of France, where they dry 
them, firſt by dipping them in ſcalding hot 7 made of 
the aſhes of the fig-tree, and then expoſing t 
ſun. 3 
This fruit is glutinous and ſalt; for firſt they ſtick to 
the hands, and then ſcour them after the manner of at 
Vi 


It is alſo 


The name of a tubercle about 
the anus or the pudenda. 
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vial ſalts, whence it is that they excite to ſtool without 
griping. They are. conſiderably nutrimental, perhaps 
more 4 becauſe their ſugar is united with a Jarge portion 
of mucilaginous matter, which is generally ſuppoſed to 
be of an oily nature, and therefore contributing to a nu- 
tritious quality. Grateful to the ſtomach, and eaſier to 
digeſt than any other of the ſweet fruits. But their prin- 
cipal medicinal uſe is as a lubricating emollient ſweet ; 
they are an ingredient in pectoral decoctions and ſuppu- 
rating cataplaſms. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's 
Mat. Med. | 

FIDICINALES. The muſcles called Iumbricales 

FILACEI RADICES. FiLaceoys RooTs. They 
are ſuch as are furniſhed with many filaments. | 

FILAGO. CuDp-wEED. See GNAPHALIUM. 

—— ALPINUM. The herb Lion's FooT. See LEON- 
TOPODIUM. 

FILAMENTUM. A FILAMENT.' A body appearing 
in the form of a ſlender thread. 

FILELLUM. The frenum of the prepuce. 

FILETUM. The frenum under the tongue. 

FILICULA. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. 

— PETRAA RUTEZ FACIE. 
ALBUM. 

FILIPENDULA. DRroPpworr, alſo called /axifraga 
rubra, and ænanthe. | 

It grows wild in fields and chalky grounds: it is rough 
and bitter, and is ſlightly pungent. Boerhaave mentions 
two ſpecies. Other dropworts are mentioned under - 
NANTHE. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the ſpiræa 
filipendula. Linn. It is alſo a name of ſeveral ſpecies of 
alectorolophus. 

— AQUATICA. See CENANTHE AQUATICA. 
CICUTA FACIE, See QENANTHE CHERO- 
PHYLLI FOLIIS. 5 

FILIUS ANTE PATREM. A name of the tuſſilago, 
becauſe its flowers appear before the leaves. This name 
is alſo give to other plants whoſe flowers appear before 
their leaves. | | 

FILIX. FERN. Boerhaave mentions nine ſpecies. 

Fern is divided into the male and female kinds; the 
male hath no branches, but only one main rib; the fe- 
male 1s branched. | 
ACULEATA. See LONCHITIS. Fo 
FLORIDA, called alſo fil:x ramoſa, oſmunda vulga- 
ris, and paluſtris. FLOWERING FERN, and O$SMUND ROY- 
AL. It is the oſmunda regalis, Linn. It is the largeſt of 
the true Engliſh ferns; towards their tops are round, 


flender, ſeed-bearing, curled heads of a browniſh colour, 


covered with ſeeds 3 they appear in June and ripen in 
July. The root conſiſts of many ſmall, long, round parts 
matted together, blackiſh on the outſide and green with- 
in, covered with ſmall fibres. It is found in marſhy and 
boggy places. The roots are eſteemed as uſeful in all 
the caſes that the roots of the other ſpecies are recom- 


_ mended againſt ; but a conſerve of the tender buds or 


heads is the beſt. 

— FoEMINIA, called alſo filix ramoſa major. FEMALE 
FERN, BRAKES, or BRACKEN. It is the polypodium filiæ 
Femina, Linn. Eo: 
MAS. MALE FERN, called alſo lonchitis polypo- 
dium filix mas; or polypodium frondibus bipinnatis : 
pinnis obtuſis crenulatis ſtipite paleaceo, Linn. The ferns 
are well enough known to render their deſcription need- 
leſs; but it may be obſerved that on the leaves of this 
ſpecies are tubercles which contain the ſeed, and about 
the end of the ſummer they may be found. The root of 
the male fern reſembles that of the oſmund royal, and is 
often ſold for it. The roots of moſt of the ſpecies, when 


chewed, are of a ſweetiſh taſte, and are glutinous, but foon | 


become bitteriſh, ſubaſtringent, and nauſeous : they are 
uſed by ſome for deſtroying the worms called tænia: It 
ſeems though doubtful to Dr. Cullen whether they have 
any ſpecific power in killing worms, either of one kind or 
another; for the ſtomach bears conſiderable quantities of 
it without uneaſineſs; and when given by itſelf it has no 
ſenſible effects: It is generally given with ſome draſtic 
purge, therefore its apparent good may in ſome caſes be 
derived from that ſource ; others uſe them as deobſtruents 
and extol them againſt the rickets. The male fern, and 
thoſe o_ __ 3 are moſt antiſeptic and ſubaſtrin- 
gent; the female fern is more viſcid, ſa 

. Cullen's Mat. Med. e 
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See ADIANTHUM | 


FiLIX QUERNA, called alſo blechnon nim 


minor, filix arborea. The LESSER BRANCH 
QUERNA REPENS. See POLYPoD1 


„ filix ramof, 
ED FERN, 
UM TENERUA 


MINUS, 
FILTRATIO. FILTRATION. It is the paſſing of 
fluid through a ſtrainer or filtre, to ſeparate 2 1 1 
groſs particles which it contains, and to render it ü i 
Generally a paper is folded into the ſhape of 2 eder 
then placed in one; into which ſome of the liquor pa 
be poured, which is to paſs through thc paper thus h ; 
FILTRUM. See FELTRATIO. It is alſo 0 = 
which is found in the bay of Mexico, which is uſed PA 
filtering liquors through. 7 
_FILUM ARSENICALE. OUBLIMATE 
See MERC. CORR. SUBL. 
FIMBRIA. FrinNGs. Thoſe leaves are ſaid to he 
fimbriated that are jagged about the edges. In furs 
this word means the ſame as CATABLEMA, which fe. 1 
FIMUS. Duxg. The dung of many animal; bach 
been in uſe ; but the preſent practice excludes them al 
from the materia medica. | | 
FINGRIGO, See PisoxIA. 
FISSILIS LAPIS. See H1BERNIcvs LAPIS. 
FISSURA. A FIs8URE or CRACK, from finds, . 
cl:ave. "Theſe are either natural or morbid : thus th 
mouth or other natural apertures into the body are cala 
fiſſures. Morbid fiſſures are cracks in the ſkull, &c. y 
are when a bone fractured in any part is lengthwajs, 
A morbid f://ure differs from a fracture, in that the 6:8 
hath ſome degree of coheſion, but in the latter there is 
total ſolution of continuity. A fracture is tranyerſe or 
oblique, and a ure is longitudinal. 
Fiſſures molt frequently happen in the ſkull, and of 
theſe there is, firſt, the contra-fiſſura, or. counter-fiſſur: 
and this is when the blow is received on one fide c the 
head, and the ſkull is cracked on the other; or, where the 
internal table is broken, the external remaining found ; 
or, where the ſtroke is received on one bone, and the 
fiſJure is in that adjoining. Many authors doubt the er- 
iſtence of a counter-fiſſure, and it is difficult to account 
for it; but the facts are too well atteſted to deny them, 
Hippocrates, Galen, Celſus, Berengarius, Fallopius, and 
ſeveral others, affert their having met with inſtances df 
them. Secondly, that kind which is moſt frequent is that 
which when large is ſoon diſcovered by laying the bone 
bare, and cleaning the part with ſpunge. But ſometimes 
they are ſo {mall that ſome art is neceſſary to diſcover 
them; in which caſe rub a black liquor made of bumt 
bone, or cork, mixed with water, and immediately waſhit 
off again; this black liquor ſinking into the crack diſcovers 
where its ſituation is: or, if the head is clean ſhaved, and 
the patient is bled freely, an œdematous puffnels wil 
appear in a day or two over the part affected. 
Fiſſures are often productive of worſe conſequences 
than fractures, for there is often at the ſame time a cot- 
cuſſion of the brain; whence it is the more neceſſary to 
be well aſſured of the attendance of this accident, or the 
contrary. Inſtances of the ill effects of fiſſures have hap 
pened ten months or more after the accident. It is not 
ſimply the fiſſure that is dangerous, but the violence that 
occaſioned it, which alſo occaſions the teguments and 
bone to ſuffer : all the bad ſymptoms depend principal 
upon the rupture of a great number of veſſels, and a de. 
tention of extravaſated liquids, whence the bone 15 co, 
rupted; and when this happens, a ſuden and unexpected » 
death is often the conſequence. The cranium cannot 
fiſſured without being alſo contuſed, by which many re 
ſels in the ſubſtance of the bone and in the diploe #* 
broken. 5 
Trepanning ſeems to be the propereſt method of rehth 
though the method recommended by Mr. Bromfield i 
concuſſions of the brain hath alone effected a cure. 
Fis8VURA CEREBRI, MAGNA sVLVII. The ante 
and middle lobes of the cerebrum on each fide are f. . 
by a deep narrow ſulcus, which aſcends obliquely bac 
wards from the temporal ala of the os ſphenoides to ner 
the middle of the os parietale, and this ſulcus is thus cal 
FISTULA. So the Latins called a catheter. 
CATHETERUS. igen 
FrisTULA. In ſurgery it is a kind of ulcer. It di — 
from a ſinus thus: a f//ula is narrower, generally ir 5 


3 | and its 0 
nues longer, and hath its internal ſurface « a fiſt 


MERCuy, 


1 for the moſt part callous. Paulus Ægineta ſays, 


lay 


i tes its name from its reſemblance to a reed 
la, which a 2 ſinus, generally the conſequence of 
or pibes „ And Celſus defines a fi/tula to be © a deep, 
abſcelles ad callous ulcer.” The leat of a Hula is in 
nuns r membrane. It is known to be preſent when 
the CC: IE aperture on the ſurface of the body from 
25 f Palo or other matter, either flows or may be 
winC \ ut; its depth and direction is diſcovered by a 

= ; 5 ir the directions are various, warm water may 
probe ed therein, and if the courſe is near the ſkin, it 
E plerved by the elevation made by the water, or if 
wil 22 the quantity of water retained will determine 
e % the cavity. The probe indeed diſcovers whe- 
-# * fiſtula runs upon an adjacent bone, or whether or 
3 bone is carious, which the water does not. The 
_ s parts in which theſe ulcers are ſeated, and the dif- 
1 _ Arcumſtances attending them, conſtitute the chief 
ee betwixt one 15 and another. As to the 
W tics, the thicker the cellular membrane, or the 
"Tra of muſcles upon each other, the more miſ- 
'Y een a fiſtula uſually proves : whilſt it is ſimple, and 
; ab no farther than it can be wholly come at with a 
knife it may be generally cured 3 when ſo ſituated as to 
open into the neck of the bladder, or when it is attended 
wich a caries in the adjacent bone, particularly the os ſa- 
crum or the coccyx, the cure is very difficult, and often 
= j e. 
8 2 Bl, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, includes the fiſtula 
| jn his ſpecies of ſinuous ulcer. By ſinuous ulcer he means 
| thi; kind of ſore which hath one or more openings run- 
ning into it from chinks of the ſame, or of different di- 
| rections, and generally ſeated in the cellular membrane. 
| A finus, as thus deſcribed, he ſays, is the moſt ſimple ſtate 
er the diſorder, and is, by long continuance, or by the 
| uſe of drying aſtringent applications, liable to become 
hard and callous in its internal ſurface, and in ſuch a ſtate, 
| from its ſuppoſed reſemblance to a pipe, is termed a fiſtula. 
| The moſt frequent cauſe of finuſes forming in ulcers and 
| abſceſſes, is the want of vent to the diſcharge, which 
| eaſily inſinuates itſelf into the ſoft yielding ſubſtance of 
| the cellular membrane, and proceeds on gradually till it 
| ſomewhere or other finds an opening either externally, 
| or into ſome of the neighbouring cavities. An improper 
| application of bandages on ulcers is ſometimes a cauſe. 
| When f/tulas, as yet not become callous, are compli- 
| cated with ulcers, the moſt expeditious relief is from an 
| inciſion to the very bottom, if it can be done without dan- 
ger, after which they are to be deterged and conſolidated. 
| Another ſtep is, to preſs their bottoms towards their ori- 
ficesz for which purpoſe a narrow compreſs, or a flip of 
plaſter wrapped up in that form, is, after the ulcer is 
d cleaned, and proper medicines put into the fi/tula, to be 
| applied to its bottom, and ſecured, as in other ulcers, with 
| lint, plaſter, and bandages; in applying the bandage, 
| 2pply it to the bottom of the f#/7ula, or, at leaſt, to make 
u tiphtcſt there, that the peccant matter may be propelled 
from the bottom to the mouth of the fiula, in conſe- 
| quence of which the bottom will be ſooneſt healed; this 
happens moſt frequently when the Hula is in the arms 
or legs, or when its mouth is lower than its bottom. Bel- 
| lolte, and ſome others, abſolutely diſcard all tents and in- 
| Jections but as to the latter, when f/2ulas lie too deep 
| for having their moſt.remote parts cleanſed, detergent in- 
g jections muſt be uſed, ſuch as a decoction of birthwort, 
| Mixed with honey of roſes, or with the tincture of myrrh 
md aloes: this or ſome other ſuch like muſt be injected 
=. at every dreſſing, and retained for a ſhort time, at 
| = ame time gently compreſſing the bottom and mouth of 
e %a, that the peccant matter may more effectually 
waſhed off, and this method muſt be continued until 
rere of the Hiſtula begins to be conglutinated; then 
1 4 ſome ſoft digeſtive, in which is the balſ. Peruv. 
0 e This method failing, the manual opera- 
pende i be attempted, but, indeed, it is not to be de- 
Ma 2 except when the opening can be made to the 
eaſe to 1 the ulcer. The inciſion 1s made with moſt 
| is uſa. © patient with a knife; but whatever inſtrument 
"7308 Wy: much ſkin and fleſh is to be cut as is thought 
di cf eee to anſwer the end; for when the bot- 
| | » F/lulas are laid open, the corrupted matter is not 
c only diſcharged but 'medie; 47 
a | ouſly applied ut medicines are alſo more commodi- 
reh lied. If upon mating the inciſion a large quan- 
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and proceed afterwards as is uſual in recent wounds. Mr. 
Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, adviſes almoſt univerſally 
to ſhun the practice of laying the different ſinuſes open 
from one end to the other, Kan cutting out all the har- 
dened parts, ſo to convert the whole into one common 
ulcer. This method he owns will frequently effect a cure; 
but, independent of the great pain, and very large un- 
ſeemly cicatrix which it occaſions, it cannot, in every caſe, 
with ſafety be put in practice. E. g. when ſinuſes run 
far up the rectum, it cannot ever be conveniently done; 
they penetrate deep, and run below either large blood- 
veſſels, tendons, or nerves; it would neyer ſurely in theſe 
caſes be adviſeable to have recourſe to ſuch treatment. 
The intention of cure, in every caſe of ſinus is to pro- 
duce a coaleſcence of its ſides, ſo as to deſtroy any va- 
cuity that may have occurred: the moſt effetual means 
of accompliſhing which, is, 1ſt. to make a depending 
orifice for a free exit to the matter; and then, 2dly, by 
a gentle irritation to induce, on the internal ſurface of 
the ſinus, a flight degree of inflammation, which, by ex- 
perience, 1s known to be that ſtate moſt favourable to the 
production of adheſion between any two parts; fo that a 
firm union of the ſides of the ſinus to one another, may, 
in due time, be obtained. To anſwer both theſe inten- 
tions, Mr. Bell ſays, that the introduction of a ſeton is 
ſufficient. The ſeton muſt paſs from the orifice in the 
ulcer along the courſe of the ſinus to its other extremity, 
where an opening, large enough for the diſcharge, ſhould 
be made, as is done in caſes of abſceſs. The cord of cot- 
ton, or of filk, ſhould at firſt be pretty large, more or 
leſs ſo, according to the capacity of the ſinus ; it ſhould 
be diminiſhed gradually as the cure advances, by taking 
away a thread or two from its thickneſs every ſecond or 
third day; and at laſt, when the diſcharge is greatly leſ- 
ſened, by the vacuity occaſioned by the ſinus being moſtly 
filled up, the ſeton ſhould be totally withdrawn, and a 
bandage ſomewhat tight being applied over the part, and 


in general, be in due time effected. 'The firſt ſtep then 
to be taken, is to diſcover the direction of the ſinus, or 
ſinuſes, which may commonly be done, either by intro- 
ducing a probe, or by obſerving where the matter points, 
or being allowed to collect for ſome time, and from 
whence it comes on the parts being preſſed; then into 
every ſinus that opens into the ulcer, a ſeton ſhould be 
introduced. This method of curing ſinuſes, by the uſe 
of a ſeton, is free from all danger, and is admiſſible in 
all caſes of this kind. A ſeton, by means of a director, 


moved by the ſetons, the ulcers they were connected with 
are then to be cured as is uſual with that ſpecies which 
it happens to belong to. This practice rarely fails in any 
caſe of ſimple ſinus; in general it anſwers in real f/ulz 
when a fiſtula happens in the perinzum, this practice is 
peculiarly advantageous, not producing that troubleſome 
cicatrix which happens when the knife is uſed. The only 
objection to the uſe of the ſeton in caſes of f/tula in ano, 
is the irritation it would occaſion in the gut. But as Mr. 
Pott hath ſo ſimplified the management of the Hula in 
ano, to his method that inſtance may be referred. See 
Celſus, lib. vi. c. iv. Boerh. Aph. the Engliſh tranſlation, 


p. 102, 103. Pott's Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. Bell's Treatiſe 
on Ulcers, edit. 3: p. 244, &c. 


>... FisTutA in AN0. . 
No part of the bady is more ſubjeCt to abſceſſes than 


the part immediately ſurrounding the lower part of the 
rectum; it is much expoſed to preſſure and other external 
injuries, which impede the free motion of the blood there, 
which turns into pus, and as the ſkin here is pretty thick, 
the pus will inſinuate itſelf up amongſt the ſoft neigh- 
bouring parts, and form 1 & which degenerate into 
fiſtulas. 7 | 

This kind of Hula is called complete when there is an 
opening into the gut, and another externally ; it is called 
incomplete when there is no external aperture. 

The ſymproms of the incomplete kind are analogous to 
thoſe of the piles, and ſo are difficultly diſtinguiſhed. The 
complete kind hath generally callous lips, which, with the 
diſcharge therefrom, more readily points out the nature 
of the caſe. ' 

Abſceſſes in this part ſhould be opened as ſoon as we 
find a fluCtuation of matter, and that by a large aperture, 


of blood is diſcharged, fill the wound with dry lint, | 


which is the moſt, efſeQtual method to prevent a return. 
15 4 Z | In 


continued for ſome time longer, a complete cure will, 


may always be uſed with ſafety. The ſinuſes, being re- 
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In examining one of theſe Mulas, if the probe does not 
readily paſs, inject warm milk into it, and obſerve if any 
returns by the rectum; if it does, it is elear that the gut 
is perſorated. When the probe is uſed for examining 
with, let che patient ſtand on the ground with his feet. 
pretty far aſunder, and lean on his belly over a table, then 
an aſſiſtant can hold the buttocks aſunder, that the ope- 
rator may more readily introduce his finger into the anus 
before he examines the Hula with a probe. If the þ/ula 
runs ſo deep that the finger introduced into the anus can- 
not eaſily reach the orifice, then the cure is not practica- 
ble, on account of the hæmorrhage from the veſſels, 
which admit not either of compreſſion or ligature. If a 
fiſtula hath been of long ſtanding, in a bad habit, and the 
diſcharge is ſuch as to weaken the patient, the operation 
ſhould not be attempted, at leaſt till the conſtitution 1s 
repaired ; but if_the patient is of a good habit, if the 
Hula returns the operation may be repeated. 
The method of operating is as follows, according to 
Monro's inſtruction: © Wherever the opening of the 
Aſtula is, if it hath any turnings where it reaches the gut 
divide them, and make them ſtrait, avoiding the ſphinCter. 
After this I attempt to promote incarnation, which might 
leſſen the cavity and by degrees fill it up, by injecting 
| balſamic ſoftening medicines; though ſometimes a pa- 
tient of a good habit may be cured by applying a poultice 
of bread and milk, and a digeſtive. If this fail, I endea- 
- your to render the parts entirely callous and inſenſible, 
by injecting a mixture of lime-water and brandy, with a 
little honey of roſes, e. the brandy and dimi- 
niſhing the reſt, as the parts loſe their ſenſibility, until at 
length I injec pure alcohol, which renders them quite 
inſenſible.” See Heiſter's ſurgery ; Le Dran's Opera- 
tions. Sharp's Operations. Celſus ſpeaks well on this 
ſubject. Pott's Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. Bell's Surgery, 
vol. ii. p. 282. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. ii. p. 201, 
235. London Med. Journal, vol. v. p. 392. White's 
Surgery, p. 386. | | 
FisTULA in the EPIDIDYMIS. 


In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 273. is an 
inſtance of a fiſtula in this part being cured. The ſub- 
ſtance of the relation is as follows: a man of thirty-five 
years of age hurt his teſticles by a fall; a ſuppuration 
followed, and the matter was diſcharged externally. Af- 
ter this, the ſwelling being reduced by means of an emol- 
lient cataplaſm, a Hale was diſcovered in each epididy- 
mis; a probe director was then introduced into the left 
ſinus, which was cut open its whole length; after which 
all the indurated parts were diſſected, and all the diſeaſed 
ſkin; the ſame was done on both ſides, and a part of the 
epididymis on the right ſide was cut away. After this the 
dreſſings as in common wounds finiſhed a cure. And 
what deſerves ſome notice in this caſe is, that the func- 
tions of the teſtes were afterwards fully executed. 


FisrULA LACHRYMALIS. 


It is generally underſtood to be ſuch a diſorder of the 
canals leading from the eye to the noſe as obſtructs the 
natural paſſage of the tears, and makes them trickle down 
the cheeks. In the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of this diſeaſe, 
an inflammation in this part is alone obſerved: in the 
next ſtage there is matter diſcharged from the puncta la- 
chrymalia, which flows along with the tears; or it ma 

be that the matter proceeds from an orifice broken chrounh 
the ſkin, between the noſe and the angle of the eye. 
"The laft and worſt degree is when the matter of the ab- 
ſceſs has not only corroded the neighbouring ſoft parts, 
but alſo the ſubjacent bone, by which it becomes carious. 


For a diſtinct idea of the ſeat of this diſeaſe, ſee a figure 


of the /achrymal ducts in a plate annexed to the chapter 
on this ſubject, in Sharp's Operations of Surgery. 
If the ſkin which ſeparates betwixt the angle of the eye 
and the noſe is not corroded through, it is called imper- 
ect; if it is corroded through, it is a perfect; and if the 
 ſubjacent bones are affected, it is a compound fiſtula la- 
chrymalis. | 
Other diſorders about the ſeat of the f/ula lachrymalis 

are confounded with it; but properly this kind of Hula 
is a corroſion of the ducts of the lachrymal ſac z in con- 
ſequence of which pus flows out of them into the 
angle of the eye: when the clear /achrymal fluid 
Hut- without a mixture of pus, the diſorder is an epiphora. 
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puncta for the moſt part, but ſometimes th 
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e ſymptoms are, frequent droppings of tear; 
a purulent matter, eſpecially in a morning. 
without any manifeſt external inflammation: 
with the fin 
follows, which is emitted through the puncta 
if this pus is ill ſcented, the adjacent bones ar 
carious; the ſame is indicated by a green or 
lour of the diſcharged matter, although the 
offenſive: when the matter is of a bad ſm 
=o robe will readily determine the ſtate 
or ſometimes it is not injured, notwithſtandi | 
tendance of the uſual Fac. ; as, eins the a 


| pena 4 
ows 


Ihe matter of a proper f/{ula flows through the upper 


F 1 S 


0 | 
or in a few inſtances through both. "gh the lows 
„ and of 
1 and this 
upon the /achrymal ſac, a . N 
achrymali; 
© generg] 
blackiſhcy 
ſmell be nit 
ell er colour, 


of the bone: 


; ; on the contra 
ſometimes a caries when the pus is diſcharged 


laudable appearance; though, if there is a da; 
ſiderable diſcharge of fault 4 matter, a vn arp 2 
moſt part be formed in the e bone, the os bs 2 
or in the jaw-bone. If the naſal duct is obſtrutteq by 
known — injecting ſome fluid into it, when, inſtead of te 
fluid paſſing through the noſe, it returns by the und 
lachrymalia : if there is an encyſted tumor, the dr 
parts ſwell with a hardneſs, and will not yield to the iy 
ſure of the fingers, but there is no inflammation: 4 
contrary, if the tumor yields upon preſſure, there N 
lachrymal hernia. Inſtances have occurred of x ful 
lachrymalis not diſcharging pus with the tears, but th 
pus was diſcharged alone when the patient was alleep, and 
this hath happened when a caries attended. : 
If the diſeaſe is recent, the habit of body not remat. 
ably faulty, the external ſkin not corroded, the naſal dud 
unobſtructed, the matter of a good colour and conift. 
ence, forbear inciſion, and alſo the cautery; for compre: 
fion and mild aſtringent collyriums will frequently ſucces 
in this mild ſtage of the diſorder; the matter ſhould l 
now and then gently preſſed out with the finger, by which 
its acquiring an acrimony will be prevented. But if the 
duct into the noſe is ſtopped, nothing will ſucceed butthe 
operation; in performing which, puſh the looſe ſkin d 
the under eye- lid upon the globe of the eye as much a 
you can then cut a paſſage into the /achrymel groor, 
which is known by the crackling of the os unguis under 
the preſſure of the knife; then, if need be, introduce: 
probe, and perforate into the noſe : be well aware of pet 
ting your knife upon the upper part of the maxillary bone, 
which you will know by the reſiſtance ; in this caſe you 
little farther back with your inſtrument: further, obſene 
in perforating the os unguis not to prefs upon it too fol- 
wards, for then you wil! be obſtructed by a part of the 
maxilla ſuperior, which makes part of the canal wherein 
the fac is lodged ; if you preſs inwards there vill be dat- 
ger of injuring the os naſi, or the ſeptum nah, or the 0 
ethmoides; but if the inſtrument is paſſed backwardsand 
downwards towards the uvula, no obſtruction will be 
met with. | | 

For compreſſing inſtruments with which to cure tit 
ſlighter caſes, ſee Sharp's Operations, and Goochs Caſe 
On the Fiſtula Lachrymalis, ſee Sharp's Operations, I. 
Dran's Operations, Edinb. Med. Eflays, vols. ii. and 
Pott's Treatiſe on the Fiftula Lachrymalis, St. Yves 0 
Diſorders of the Eyes, Heiſter's Surgery, Bells du. 
gery, vol. iii. p. 469. Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. 
p. 134, London Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 62. vol. ii. 5. [ 
245. Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology of the Eyes, Þ: 77: 75 
White's Surgery, p. 256. 


ly, there i 
with ey 


3 FISTULA in PERIN o. i 
This kind of Hula is when an opening in the ſtin cl 
reſponds with one in the urethra. It ſometimes happen 
that one opening out of the ſide of the urethra » 
ed with ſeveral through the ſkin, but it rarely berg 
that there are more than one openin through which 
urine is diſcharged from the ſide of ihe urethra. N 
After lithotomy, a puncture of the perinxum, 2 
ſceſs in the ſame part near the urethra, a ſcirrhus u 
glandula proſtata, &e. a f/tula is ſometime -_ 4 
through which the urine makes its way in part, 
reſt is paſſed through the natural paſlage. 
A fiſtula proceeding from the urethra runs ® gfbe 
directions before it reaches to the external r 10 
ſkin, ſo that when the external opening is near v hare 
it may be taken for a 5 in that part; but the dier 


: «ne. thee its 1 
of urine through the ful at once diſtinguroe 'f theſt 


Hul 


ns in yario 


Beſides the calloſities on the external 


; „ there are ſometimes calculous concretions lodged 
Wh 1 cavities; indeed, ſo various are the circumſtances 
iy 2 different cafes of this kind, that only general 
auen be laid down for proceeding to the cure. 
* Wert in order to the cure, the outward opening 
ft be enlarged by _— away the callous lips, or de- 
5 them by cauſtic; but it ſometimes happens that 
rege, may be anſwered by introducing a bougie into 
r thra, in order to diſtend its capacity. Le Dran 
* . that though there are ſeveral fiftulous orifices, 
ar; ſereral calloſities in the perinæum, and when the 
_ - naſſes off in a ſmall ſtream through the natural paſ- 
= 5 its chief remedy will be the introduction of bougies; 
a "hat as this canal is enlarged, the external orifices are 
diminiſhed and healed, and the calloſities are ſoftened. 
Mr. Bell prefers the cure of this Hula by the introduc- 
don of a ſeton, See FISTULA, above. See Dran's Ope- 
rations, where this article is well treated on. Bell's Sur- 
gery, vol. ii. p. 226. London Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 379. 
ite's Surgery, p. 395» 
9 #/tulas in 733 ſee Celſus, Cæſar 1 
Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh tranſlation, and Pott's 
Treatiſe on Fiſtulas. : 

FIS TULARIA, i. e. Pedicularis pratenſis purpurea. 
 FISFULARIS. FisTULAR. In botany thoſe flowers 
are thus called which are compounded of many long hol- 
low ſmall florets, like pipes. And thoſe plants are called 
ftulous whoſe ſtalks are hollow like a pipe. 

FIXATIO. FixAaTION. In chemiſtry it is the ren- 
dering any volatile ſubſtance fixed, ſo as not to fly off 
upon being expoſed to an intenſe heat. 

FL. LAP. The abbreviation of Car. Linnæi Flora 

onica. : 
2 Nox IB. The abbreviation of Johannis Georgii 
Volckameri Flora Noribergenſis. oe 

FLABELLUM MARINUM. A name of the kera- 
tophyton maximum cinereum elegantiſſimum reticulatum. 

FLAMMULA. So the ſkein of filk was uſed to be 
called with which ſetons were uſed to be made. It is a 
name of ſeyeral ſpecies of ranunculus. See RANUNCULUS 
LONGIFOLIUS, &c. of the artragene and clematis. 

FLAMMULA Jovis. The UPRIGHT LADY's BOWER. 
It is the clematis rea, or clematis foliis pinnatis : foliolis 
ovato lanceolatis integerrimis, caule erecto, floribus alvis 
pentapetalis tetrapetaliſque, Linn. UPRIGHT TRAVEL- 
LER'S JOY. | | 

CONE: CHEMISTS. 

LATULENTUS. 

FLATUS FURIOSUS. See AMBULO. 

FLATUS. FLATULENCE. It is vapours rarefied by the 
heat of the part where they are contained ; whence diſ- 
tenſions, uneaſy ſenſations, and often a conſiderable de- 
ond pain. It is for the moſt part an inſtance of dyſ- 
pepſia. Py | 

FLAVIL CLEMENTIS MEDICAMENTUM. The 
name of a medicine for the gout; it is deſcribed by Ac- 
tuarius, | 

FLAVUM LIGNUM, called alſo Iignum noſtratibus, 
tata;=101, xanthoxylum morus. Fus ric WooD, or FUSTIC 


TREE. It grows plentifully in Jamaica. It is uſed by | 


dyers for ſtaining a yellow colour, but it is not noted as 
a medicine, 1g | 
 FLEMEN. A tumor about the ancles. Sometimes 
it imports callous furrows in the hands or feet. 
FLERESIN. A name for the gout. 
FLETUS. Wein. 
FLEXOR. A name applied to ſeveral muſcles, from 
2 office, which is to bend the parts to which they be- 
g. | | 
ite: BREVIS MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. It riſes 
rom the unciform proceſs of the carpus, toward the an- 
Anger ment, and is inſerted into the baſis of the lirtle 
— CAPITIS. See RECTVS INTERNUS MAJOR. 
ART RADIALIS, Some call it flexor carpi 
I % and bicornis. It riſes from the anterior part of 
wa _ condyle of the os humeri, paſſes toward the 
= e; and runs through. the annular ligamenc being 
pany inſerted into the trapezium, and partly into the 


iſt metacarpal bone. 


. "= CARPI ULNARIS. It i ; 
"SE . ARIS. It is alſo called flexi carp: 
2 


riſes from the inner condyle of the os hu- 
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meri, and almoſt from che whole ſurface of the ulna, 


forming a tendon, which is inſerted into the os piffiforme. 

FLEXOR DIGITI PARVI MiNIMI. See ABDUCTOR Mi- 
NIMI DIGITI MANUS. | 

—— DIGITORUM ACCESSORIUS. See FLEXOR LoN- 
us PRDIs. Dr. Hunter call it acceſſorius. 

—— INTERNODIL DIGITORUM PEDIs. See FLEXOR 
SUBLIMIS, | 

—— INTERNODII PRIMI DIGITORUM: Theſe are 
muſcles that are both on the hands and feet. Winſlow 
calls them LuMBRICALEs, which ſee. Dr. Hunter de- 
ſcribes the lumbricales as productions of the flexors, and 
deſcribes diſtinctly that 

— INTERNODII PRIMI POLLICIS MANUs. It riſes 
fron the annular ligament of the carpus, and is inſerted 
into the firſt bone of the thumb. 
— INTERNODII PRIMI & SECUNDI POLLICIS. 
Theſe muſcles riſe ſharp and fleſhy about the middle of 
the back part of the fibula; then running into a tendon 
in paſling over the joint, and then through a channel in 
the inner part of the os calcis, are inſerted into the up- 
per end of the ſecond bone of the great toe. 


alſo called flexor ſublimis, or perforatus. It riſes from 
the inner condyle of the os humeri, and from the fore- 
part of the head of the ulna and radius; it paſſes through 


which are inſerted into the baſis of the ſecond phalanx : 
they are bound down by what is called an annular liga- 
ment, which is really a general ſheath of the fingers, 
thicker at the joints than elſewhere. Brown calls this 
muſcle flexor ſecundus. | | 
— INTERNODII SECUNDI POLLICIS MANUS. It is 
made up of two portions, the anterior of which is inſert- 
ed into one ſeſamoid bone, the poſterior into the other. 
INTERNODII TERTII DIGITORUM MANUS: 
Dr. Hunter calls it perforans manus. It riſes from the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, from the external part 
of the ulna about its middle, and from the interoſſeous 
ligament it runs between the perforatus, and forms four 
tendons, which paſs through as many ſlits in the perfora- 
tus, to be inſerted into the baſis of the laſt phalanx. 
—— INTERNODII TERTII POLLICIS, vel Longiſſi- 
mus Pollicis manus. It often hath a two-fold begin- 
ning, one from the internal ſubſtance of the os humeri, 
between the perforatus and perforans; this head is ſome- 
times wanting, and ſometimes ſprings from the upper and 
fore part of the ulna; the ſecond head riſes on the radius; 


it paſſes over the articulation of the carpus, and is im- 


planted in the upper part of the third bone of the thumb. 

— LONGUs, or perforans Pedis, called alſo accęſſo- 
rius. It riſes from the poſterior part of the tibia juſt 
below the poplitzus, and from the interoſſeous ligament; 
then goes on the inſide of the aſtragalus and os calcis 
(from whoſe internal part a ſhort head riſes, which is 
called acceflorius), and paſſing through the flit of the 
perforatus, its four tendons are inſerted into the baſis of 
the laſt bones of the toes. This muſcle receives ſome 
fibres from the flexor pollicis longus. 


ſeemingly divided into two muſcles, by the tendon of the 
flexor pollicis longus paſſing over it. It riſes from the 
upper part of the os cuneiforme medium, and running 
over the termination of the muſculus peronæus primus, 
is implanted into the oſſa ſeſamoidea of the great toe, 


bone of that toe. | | 

POLLICIS LONGUS MANUS. It riſes from the 
fore part of the radius, and commonly receives one ſlip 
from the coronoid-procefs of the ulna; it forms a tendon 


which paſſes deep under the annular ligament, runs be- 


tween the two ſeſamoid bones, over the firſt and ſecond 
bone, to be inſerted into the baſis of the third. 

— POLLICIS LONGUS PEDIsS. I riſes from the poſ- 
terior part of the fibula it paſſes in a groove between the 
aſtragalus and os calcis, is covered by the abductor po/licis, 
and goes between the ſeſamoid bones, betwixt which is 
an annular ligament, to be inſerted into the the laſt bone 
of the great toe. It gives ſome fibres to the perforans 
pedis. 


-efſorius- It riſes from the poſterior part of the Ss 
- | uw 
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— INTERNODII SECUNDI DIGITORUM MANUS, 


the annular ligament, and ſpreads out into four tendons, 


POLLICIS BREVIS. It is ſhort, thick, and fleſhy, 


which are likewlſe tied to the ſuperior part of the ſecond 


— LONGUS, or perforans pedis : called alſo e- 
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the laſt bones of the toes. This muſcle receives ſome 
fibres from the flexor pollicis longus. ee 
FLEXOR POLLICIS ossIs PRIMI & SECUNDI, It is a 
Jarge diſgregated muſcle, ariſing from the „ ee, 
tranſverſale carpi, the bones of the carpus at the baſis of 
the mons lunæ, and the os metacarpi of the middle finger, 
whence it paſſes to its inſertion into the firſt and ſecond 
bones of the thumb. In its tendon, near the inſertion 
into the firſt bone of the thumb, are placed two ſeſamoid 
bones. Its actions are various, as are the directions of 
the muſcles. | 
SUBLIMIS, or Perforatus Pedis. Winſlow calls 
it flexor digitorum brevis, and Brown calls it flexor ſe- 
cundi internodii digitorum. It riſes from the lower and 


inner part of the os calcis; it is divided in four tendons 


under the ſole of the foot, which are inſerted mto th 
bones of the ſecond phalanx. | 


FLORES. FLoweRs. In chemiſtry they are the 
moſt ſubtil parts of bodies, ſeparated from the more groſs, 
by ſublimation in a dry form, and found under the re- 

ſpective name of the material uſed, as benzoinum, anti- 
monium, &c. Mace is ſometimes called the flowers of 
nutmeg. In botany, flowers are conſidered as under the 
article Flos, which ſee. In pharmacy, they are directed 
to be gathered when moderately expanded, on a clear dry 
day before noon. Red roſes are taken before they open, 
and the white heels are clipped off and thrown away. 
Thoſe flowers that are gathered for keeping ſhould be 
dried in the ſhade, but as quickly as 5 in ſome 
inſtances, the place may be warmed by a fire, though 
the ſun is not ſo conveniently permitted to ſhine upon 
them. When the flowers are dried, they muſt be kept 
cloſe and dry; if they become damp, expoſe them to a 
warm ſun until they are dry, and then they do not ſoon 
attract moiſture from the air. With their ſcent and co- 
lour their virtues go. Conſidered as an article in the 
materia medica, it may be obſerved, that the virtue of dif- 
ferent flowers reſide in different parts of them; e. g. ſaf- 
fron is a production which riſes fron the ſtyle of the flow- 
er; it contains all the medicinal qualities of the plant, at 
leaſt all thoſe for which ſaffron is eſteemed ; the active 
part of camomile fowers is in the yellow diſk; in roſes, 


lilies, and ſeveral others, the virtues are in the petala; 
and the flavour Admired in roſemary flower is chiefly in 


the cups. 

FLOS. 
plant in which are the parts of generation, and that of 
both the ſexes. In ſome flowers are the parts proper to 


one ſex only, in others both ſexes are included in the 


ſame flower. 
as follow : 

— AMENTACEUS. 
 —— AMBERVALISs. See POLLYGALLA., 

—— AMORIS, See AMARANTHUS. 

—— APETALUS, ealled APETALI, which ſee. Theſe 
are without petals. They have no other covering on the 
parts of generation but the calyx. | 

— CAMPANIFORMIS, or cumpaniformis. Theſe 
flowers are ſhaped like a bell. Thoſe whoſe edges ſpread 
wide are termed open bell-ſhaped flowers; but thoſe 
which are much lets ſpread, are called tubulous bell- 
ſhaped flowers. 80 
—— CARYOPHYLLEUS. It is ſuch a 
ſhaped like a clove gilly-fower. 

—— COMPOSITUS. It is a compound flower com- 
Poſed either of florets, or of ſemi-florets, or of both toge- 
ther; of this kind is the blue bottle and many others. 

- CRUCIFORMIS. It is compoſed of four petals, 
2 in the form of a croſs. Of this ſort are the cab- 
age, the wall-Horber, and muſtard. — 
| CUCCILI., See CARDAMINES "© 

— FLOSCULOSUs. A floſculous flower. It is 
compoſe of ſeveral florets, included in one common cup. 

— INFUNDIBULIFORMIS. A funnel-ſhaped flower ; 
of this kind is the primroſe, &c. TR 
LABIATus. Lip-ſhaped flower. It is an 
irregular monopetalous flower, divided commonly into 
two pe ; the upper is called the creſt, and the under one 


Botaniſts diſtinguiſh the flowers of plants 


See AMENTACEI FLOS. 


* 


flower as 1s 


juſt below the poplitzus, and from the interoſſeous liga- 
ment; then goes on the inſide of the aſtragalus and os 
calcis (from whoſe internal part a ſhort head riſes, which 


is called acceſſorius), and paſſing through the {lit of the 
perforatus, its four tendons are inſerted into the baſis of 


A FLOWER. In botany, it is that part of a 


the beard. Sometimes the creſt is wanting, and th 
ſtyle and chives ſupply its place, as in the ground. 
bugulæ, &c. Some call this an unilabiated bers 
ſome ſpecies, the upper lip is turned upwards 
ground-ivy; but moſt commonly the upper lip 
above, or turns the hollow part down to the u 
and ſo repreſents an helmet, whence they 
galeate, cucullate, and galericulate. 

FLos LILACEUs. A lily-ſhaped flower. It ig 
rally compoſed of fix petals, which reſemble thoſe og 
lily. Of. this ſort are the tulip and the aſphodel. 

 —— MONOPETALUS. flower compoſed of 
leaf. All thoſe Horbers whole leaves are joined n 
bottom, ſo that they fall off entire, are termed my, : 
lous flowers. | | 00 
MONOPETALUS ANOMALUS, 
confiſting of one leaf. 
| PAPILIONACEUS. A. pea- bloom frnwer, It 
a flower which in ſome meaſure reſembles a butt 
with its wings expanded; it always conſiſts of the Veal 
lum, which is a large erect petal, two wings which con 
pole the ſides, and the carina, which is a concave veal; 
this is ſometimes entire, at others it conſiſts of two petal 
adhering pretty cloſely together. | 
PERSONATUS. A. perſonated flower. It is n 
irregular monopetalous flower, whoſe upper part reſem- 
bles the beaks of fowls, ſuch as the toad-flax, &c. 
PETALODES. A petalous flower. It is a fryy 
whoſe organs of generation are ſurrounded with petals 
| POLYPETALUS. A polypetalous flower is one 

compoſed of ſeveral petals. When theſe agree in figure 
and poſition, it is called a regular polypetalous flower; but 
when the petals do not agree in figure and poſition, it 
is called an irregular and polypetalous flower. 

— PYRAMIDALIS Farneſianus. See BaTTara 
CANADENSIS. | 
RADIATUs. A radiated flower. It conſiſt 
of two parts, viz. the diſk and the rays, which are ſe- 
veral ſemiflorets ſet round the diſk in the form of a ſtar, 
theſe are called radiated diſcous flowers; but thoſe which 
have no ſuch rays are called naked diſcous flowers. 

— ROSACEUSs. Roſe-ſhaped flowers. They con- 
fiſt of four or more petals, which are placed circularly 
in form of a roſe. | 18 1 
— ROTATUS. It is a flower in the form of a wheel; 
ſuch as thoſe of borrage. | 55 
— SANGUINEUS MONARDI. See NASTURTIUM 
InDICcUM. | | 
- SCORPIOIDEs. Thoſe flowers are ranged on one 
fide of the pedicle, which twiſts at top, in the form of 
a ſcorpion's tail. Of this ſort is the heliotropium. 
SEMIFLOSCULOSUs. A ſemifloſculous fiowtr: 
It is compoſed of ſeveral ſemiflorets, included in one 
common calyx. 

SPICATUs. A ſpiked Hover. It is one whole 
flowers are ſet thick on the pedicle, ſo as to form an acute 


as in the 
is conxex 
nder i 


are called 


An irregular flower 


cone. 


STAMINEUS. It is one which is compoſed af 
many chives included in a calyx, having no petals. 
this ſort is the biſtort, &c. | 
STERILIS. barren flowers. Theſe have no em- 
bryo adhering to them, ſo are called male flowers: 

— TERRZX. See COELIFOLIUM. 1 
VENTRICULATUs. W horle-ſhaped flower, Thel | 
grow cloſely united, ſurrounding the ſtalk at the joints. 

— UMBELLATUs. An umbellated flower. It r 
when the extremity of the ſtalk, or branch, is divide 
into ſeveral pedicles, or rays, beginning from the ſan ; 
point, and opening in ſuch a manner, as to form ? rs 
of inverted cone like an umbrella. When the pedict 
into which the ſtalk is divided, are ſubdivided into obey 
of the ſame form upon which the flowers are diſpole%, * 
firſt order is Called rays, the fecond pedicles. That co 
bel which conſiſts of pedicles only is called a ſing e, 


bel; that which is compoſed both of rays and pedicks 


called a compound umbel. 

—— URSEOLATUS. Pitcher-ſhaped flow?r- 
ſort are the arbutus and whortle-berry. . Aire 
FLUOR, alſo „us. This word, when uſed adje 
ly, is applied to ſignify the habitual fluidity of ww 
ſtance, or that property by which a ſubſtance _ if 
rendered ſolid ; and it is employed as an epithet 4 hut 


Of th 


y 
ka 6:0 ſuch ſubſtances from others of the fame Er hc 


flower, In 5 
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: itually ſolid, or which may be rendered o : 
155 —_ alkali treated with quicklime is always 
F. 4 and cannot be made to concrete or cryſtallize, ſo 
I "Ned fluor volatile alkali, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
1 ete and cryſtallizable volatile alkali. 

9 the word Huar is uſed ſubſtantively, it ſignifies 
bi! 4 of ſtone which is fuſible, or which facili- 


| 2 certain Kin Of this kind are molt ſpars, which are call- 


ates fuſion. . a $4. 
N ag. Mineralogiſts differ much in deſcribing Auors ; 


but by the word flor, that kind of None Is = call {par 
generally underſtood. Spar appears like cryſtal, it is co- 
| lourleſs and pellucid, but not ſo bright as cryſtal; it com- 
monly riſes in triangular points, and when burnt, it is con- 
| my into lime, whereas cryital runs into glaſs. Spar 
| l che baſis of moſt ſtones, it is the petrifying matter of 
| 11 the tribe of animal petrefactions. Springs that are 
| impregnated with ſpar are diuretic. See Dick. of Chem. 
| Neamann's Chem. Works. As an object of folliology, 
dhe Hor, or the fluſſes, are an order in the claſes of ſtones; 
| their characters are, that they are foſſile bodies, which 
| firike not fire with ſteel; efferveſce not with acids; 
| very readily are brought into fuſion, either by themſelves, 
or when mixed with certain other earths and ſtones, eſ- 
pecially the calcareous; and more eaſily brought into fu- 
E fon, under ſimilar circumſtances, than the foſſil bodies 
| with which they can be confounded. See Edwards's Ele- 
ments of Foſſilogy. . 
| F.uor Alzus. The white flux, commonly called 
| the wHITES, alſo cachexia uterina, leucorrhea, leucor- 
reis. It is a flux of matter from the vagina, which is of 
| different colours and conſiſtencies, but generally of a pale 
or whitiſh colour. Aſtruc diſtinguiſhes this diſorder into 
| Iymphatic, the ſemilacteous, and lacteous. Dr. Shebbeare 
| {ays, that the Hluor albus, the heCtic fever, and the dia- 
| beics are of the ſame general kind, and that they are cauſed 
by a defeCtive vital heat in different circumſtances. In 
| Dr. Cuben's Noſology it is the menorrhagia alba. See 
| MENORRHAGIA. | : 
The ſeat of this diſorder ſeems moſt probably to be in 
| that part of the uterus next to the os internum, though 
| principally in the vagina. Aſtruc ſays, that the ſeat is in 
the plands about the fundus uteri ; theſe glands he calls 
clatiria laftcay, and ſays, that when they diſcharge more 
than is required by the deſign of nature in their proper 
uſe, this diſeaſe is formed. Hoffman ſays, © that in a. 
| natural ſtate the uterine exhaling veſſels become blood-veſ- 
ſels at the menſtrual period, and when their plenitude is 
regularly diſcharged, they contract to their former dimen- 
| fon and tone; but when, by immoderate evacuations, or 
other cauſes, their elaſtic power is much weakened, they 
| never fully contract, but ſeparate the ſerous part of the 
| blood, which by its ſtagnating, or from the particular 
| Late of the body, acquires various degrees of acrimony 
| and conſiſtence. But as pregnant women are liable to 
| this complaint, it does not appear that this matter in them 
procceds from the uterus, except as above obſerved, from 
| about the os internum; for the ſpongy chorion firmly ad- 
| heres to ice inner ſurface in almoſt every part. Some wo- 
men, it is true, have the menſes returning in every month 
of pregnancy, which, though deficient both in quantity 
aud quality, yet rather ee e Hoffman's opinion on 
| thus ſnbject, as well as that the vagina may be a principal 
{ext of the diſcharge. 8 
Tomes ho abound with ſerum, thoſe with lax fibres; 
3 5 the flower of their age, and girls at the ap- 
8 0 the menſes, are the moſt ſubject to this diſ- 
N ough girls of three years old, 8c, up to old age, 
= 7 ſubjects, Hoffman obſerves, that women 
| upon 1 110 ject to a mucous defluxion at the noſe, are, 
. uppreſſion of the menſes, affected with a fluor 


: bbc he immediate cauſe of a fluor albus is debility 
ae cls from which the menſtrual diſcharges are 
En T 7 TEtarded circulation of the blood through 
7 4% har ve from ſome women having always a 
 languid hai: enever their menſes are detained. In ſome 
of the 2 s, the fluor albus returns periodically inſtead 
— EE Menſtrual evacuationg until the patient's 
e lug phe uly invigorated z and in man inſtances, 
[ eaſes, 284 Y manifeſt only during the abſence of the 

© mane 7 rom ſeveral circumſtances obſervable in 
ot its appearance in different perſons. 


The 
more remote cauſes are whatever can weaken the 
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theſe are cold moiſt air, a ſedentary life, poor diet; exceſ- 
five menſtrual diſcharges, abortions, violent extraction of 
the placenta, &c: | h 

From Hippocrates's deſcription of this diſeaſe it ap- 
pears to have a great affinity to a cachexy. He ſays, that 
* the matter diicharged relermbles the white urine of an 
als; white ſwellings appear in the patient's face, the part 
below the eyes ſwell, her eyes ate diſordered; and appear 
as if ſhe was dropfical ; the colour of the ſkin is whitiſh; 
and the lower part of her belly tumid; in her legs appear 
tumors ſo lax and ſo ſoft, as to retain the impreſſions of 
the finger; ſhe perceives a biting pain in the ſtomach, and 
ſeems to feel an acid water lodged in it when ſhe is either 
faſting or happens to yomit z when ſhe goes up a ſteep 
place ſhe is ſcized with ſhort breathing; her legs are cold, 
her knees feeble, her uterus is preternaturally opened; 
and fallen down with a ſenſe of weight to its mouth.” In 
tome, this diſcharge is daily, and in others, it appears two 
or three times in a month, and continues each time only 
a few days; the humour is ſerous and limpid in ſome, and 
in others more viſcid; ſometimes it is acrid, and occa- 
ſions an itching, pricking, or even an excoriation; in its 
8 degrees of virulence, it appears of different ſhades 

rom the ſlighteſt yellow to a green or even a blackiſh 

green colour, and it is then more or leſs fetid. When 
the caſe is of a milder kind, the ſymptoms are often not 
regarded; but when it is more violent, a cachexy is ſoon 
the conſequence; then there is a pain and ſenſe of weight 
in the loins, turbid urine, longings and loathings, indi- 
geſtion, ſwelling of the face in the night, and of the feet 
in the day, palpitation of the heart, Rintiag, all which 
ending in dropſy, or a conſumption, proves fatal. 

This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a cachexy, 
a gonorrhea, pale and ill-colouted menſes, and trom ul- 
cerations and abſceſſes in the parts of generation. 

If this diſorder is moderate, it is ſupported a long time 
without much inconvenience, but in increaſed degrees it 
ſoon ſpoils the beauty of a fine face, weakens the digeſtive 
powers, and produces a general bad habit; it occaſions 
ſterility in ſome women, and, in more, a diſpoſition to 
miſcarry. If the flux is unſeaſonably checked, the belly 
ſwells, a hectic fever comes on, and a train of the moit 
diſagrecable ſymptoms follow. EY | 

he indications of cure are, to promote digeſtion, in- 
creaſe the vital heat, and reſtrain the preternatural diſ- 
charge; in order to which, the diet ſhould be light, cor- 
dial and nouriſhing ; iſinglaſs diſſolved in milk is peculi- 
arly uſeful, and ſo are frequent moderate quantities of red 

Port wine. 'The exerciſe ſhould be moderate, carefully 
avoiding fatigue. The ſtate of the tomach mult be at- 
tended to, and digeſtion promoted by warm ftomachics. 
'The blood will be beſt improved by warm aromatics, 
chalybeates, antimonials, and the bark. | 

An emetic of ipecacuanha, or of the antimonial kind, 
may begin the cure, if any 3 attends which may 
probably be thus relieved. But from the nature of the 
diſeaſe, a ſpeedy cure is not to be expected, if the degree 
of diſorder is conſiderable; the patient ſhould, therefore, 
be guarded againſt impatience at the firſt onfet towards 
relief ; this adverted to, Dr. Cheyne recommends mild 
mercurials to alter, then chalybeates to invigorate, and at 
laſt the bark and cold bathing to finiſh the cure. See 
his Cure of the Diſeaſes of the Body and Mind. | 

In the beginning, warm baths made by ſuſpending aro- 
matic herbs in ſoft water, are very uſeful. 

{| Mild purges, ſuch as rhubarb, or, which is yet to be 
preferred, the ol. ricini; one or other of theſe ſhould be 
now and then repeated in groſs plethoric habits. 55 
As a mercurial alterative, the following may be uſed; 
it neither injures the ſtomach, nor diſturbs the bowels. R 
hydrargyri purificati, 3 ii. tereb. Venet. 3 ii. ad hydrarg. 
fixand. cui adde rhabarb. 3 i. ſs. cochin. J ſs. elix. prop. 
q. ſ. f. maſſa pillular. Of this ſuch doſes may be repeated 
night and morning as the patient can take, without in- 
creaſing the ſenſible diſcharges. / 

Aſtringents are univerſally prohibited by Hoffman; his 
cautions in this reſpeCt deſerves a peculiar regard, _ 

Injections of water, mixed with ſmall quanties of vi- 
negar are uſeful at the latter end of the cure. This 
mixture may be injected up the vagina two or three times 
2 day. | | Te res 
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veſſels from whence this morbid flux makes its exit; and 
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Diuretics are peculiarly proper for leſſening the ſerous 
lethora. 

Þ When the fux is much diſcoloured and fetid, and 1s 
alſo attended with heat, pain, and ulcers, it is probable 
that a ſcirrhus is ſeated in the uterus, or that a cancer 
may be formed there; in this ſituation, palliatives only 
can be propoſed, ſuch as bleeding once in a month, or at 
longer periods, as may ſeem moſt needful; purging now 
and then with manna, a milk diet, and narcotics repeated 
night and morning. 

Pr. Leek ſeems to have well conſidered this diſeaſe, and 
to have given very ample inſtructions for its relief, in his 
Medical Inſtructions. He obſerves that, the fiuor albus, 
is firſt, from ſimple weakneſs, and relaxation of the ſolids, 
which may either be general, where the whole ſy- 
ſtem is enervated and unſtrung; or partial, where the 
womb only is thus affected, in conſequence of hard labour, 
frequent miſcarriages, ſuppreſſion, or immoderate quan- 
tity of the menſes or ſprains of the back. | 

Weakly women with lax ſolids, who have had mary 
children, and long laboured under ill health, are, of all 
others, the moſt ſubject to this diſeaſe, from which they 
ſuffer more than others. | 

Dr. Leek obſerves that, the diſcharge proceeds from 
the veſſels ſubſervient to menſtruation; becauſe in tender 


habits, where thoſe veſſels are weak, and ſo remain too 


long uncontracted, the Auor albus ſometimes immediately 
follows the menſes, and goes off by degrees as they gra- 
dually cloſe. This diſcharge alſo proceeds from the mu- 
cous glands of the womb, as 1s evident in _ young 
females of eight or ten years old, in whom, though rarely, 
it is obſerved, and where it muſt then neceſſarily have 
eſcaped from theſe parts; the uterine veſſels not being 
ſufficiently enlarged for its paſſage at ſo early a period. 
ſometimes, as in pregnant women, it proceeds from the 
vagina, and not from the womb itſelf. The application 
of peſſaries, from the pain of irritation they occaſion, are 
alſo apt to bring on this diſcharge : hence it is plain, that 
this diſeaſe may happen, when the blood is in a pure ſtate, 
and where the fault is in the veſſels, or {trainers by which 
the fluids are vitiated and changed from their natural 
qualities. , 

The fuor albus is, firſt, from fimple weakneſs of the 
Tolids in general: or, ſecondly, of the womb in particular. 
And Dr. Leek propoſes as follows. 

Firſt, Nouriſhing ſimple food, ſuch as veal broth, jelly, 
freſh eggs, milk diet, &c. R rad. ſarſaparil. 3 i. ſs. cog. 
in aq. fort. ad h; i. cola & adde infuf. cort. Peruv. 15) i. 
extract. cort. Peruv. Moll. 3s. elix. vitriol acid. gut. 
160. m. cap. cochl. vi. bis in die. The ſame method is 
proper when the whites follow the menſes. Smith's 
forge-water may be injected into the womb twice a day, 
the cold bath may be uſed every other day in obſtinate 
caſes. Lime-water with a litle milk may be uſed for 
common drink. | . 

Secondly, Where the diſcharge is ſharp, and of long 
ſtanding, it is improper to ſuppreſs it ſuddenly, until the 
the blood is freed from its impurities, and hath recovered 
its ſoft and balmy quality of which it hath been deprived. 
R Infuſ. ſenn. limoniat. 3 ii. manna 3 iii. ſpt. lavend. 
c. 3 i. m. biſ. 7man. repet. diebus a purg. liberis R pil. 
merc. Ph. Ed. extr. cicut. aa 3 i. m. f. pil. xx. cap. i. 
mane nocteque. After this courſe for a few weeks, be- 
gin with the following ſtrengthening bitter: K pulv. 


cort. Peruv. 3 i. centaur. min. and cort. aurant. rec. ii 


3 is. aq. font. bull. | i. m. f. infuſ. cui adde, R genti- 
ana comp. 3 ii. cap. cochl. vi. bis vel ter in die. The 
ſame food and een, as in the firſt caſe ; abſtain from 
malt liquors, drink rice-water, in each pint of which diſ- 
ſolve gum arabic 3 ſs. If weak and of a cold bloated ha- 
bit, infuſ. of ſaſſafras wood, or infuſ. of Juniper berries 
with a little French brandy it, may be the common drink. 


When ſhe begins with the bitter infuſion, at the ſame 


time uſe chalybeate water for common drink, if it occa- 
ſions coſtiveneſs or head ach, deſiſt, and let the drink be 
imperiale ſweetened with manna until the head ach and 
coſtiveneſs are removed. 

As to forms for ſtomachic and chalybeate preparations, 


Ke. fee a ſufficient variety in Brook's and the Lon- 


don Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. 
p. 24 31. Hamilton's Midwifery, edit. 2. p. 119, 137, 
140. Hoffman's Diſſertation on the Fluor Albus. This 


E 


| ſmell ſtronger; but to the taſte are weaker and leſs ge 
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laſt deſerves an attentive peruſil. Leck's NI. 
ſtructions, edit 5. Wallis's Sydcukzm; x 

FLUS. See FLuok. 

FLUXIO. Sce CArARRHOs. 

FLUXUS. A FLUx. Sometimes it ſignißeg; 3. 
fluxion, and in this ſenſe, it is the ſame 33 8 3 
Sometimes it bears a reſtrained ſenſe; as 2,,... 5 
which is a cont:nued evacuation of humid Pt, 
either a teneſmus or lientery; or a fyxus hepaticu: woo) 
is when, from a weakneſs in the liver, the eremen 
like water, in which fleſh hath been waſtea; BR 
tes uſes the word pa, Huæus, in his work de Nat v 
lieb. of which there are the, ſluor albus, an- fluor f . 
i. e. menſes. Fluxus, prov, is ſpoken of a fallin ay 
hair. See Trallian, lib. i. cap. 2. In Cullon's Mose by 
it is ſynonymous with APocexosEs, which fe. © 

FOCARIUS. Bread breited on the heart}, gr oridives: 

FOCILE MAJUS & MINUS. Tall, an aim 
term but a barbarous one. Names formerly gent e 
ulna and radius in the arm, and to the by ne 1. 
in the leg. 

FOCUS. In metallurgy, Rulandus fas it is f gum, 
ing houſe. Focus morbi. The focus of > dia. I 
part where it is ſuppoſed to keep its principal rant 
and whence it communicates its noxious in{ueres, Us, 
ancient anatomiſts gave this name to the firit lol; of it 
liver. ye p 

FODINA. A name of the labyrinth of the ear, be 
LABVRINTHUs. 

FUOEDULA. A ſpecies of fungus. 

FOENICULL, vel FoENIcuLATUu LION. Sg. 
s Ar RAS WOOD. 

FGENICULUM. Fenner. Feniculum ſeems to he 
a diminutive of /enum, hay; becauſe when withered ml 
dried, it is like hay repoſited agaiuſt winter. Þozthane 
mentions eight ſpecies 

—— VULGARE, called alſo fanicu/um Germ. 
cum, marathrum, COMMON FINCLE, or COMMON fer. 
NEL. The anethum feniculum, or anethum frudily | 
ovatis. Var. B. Linn. | 

This plant is fo common on our tables, that its deſeri 
tion is here needleſs. Its ſeeds are ſmall and darkew 
loured, being of a blackiſh brown. The plant is pere- 
nial, native in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but tunes 
in our gardens. 

The ſeeds are warm and pungent, more ſo then the 
of the ſweet kind, but they are not ſo palatable; de 
ſame difference is obſerved in the waters and oils obtained 
from theſe ſeeds by diſtillation, and alſo in the extracts 
which are made from them. Theſe ſeeds are warm and 
carminative, they are commended againft nauſeas ar 
loathing, and if eaten in the morning falling they are lad 
to help the ſight. | | 

The leaves have the fame flavour with the ſes, 2nd 
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able. They impregnate water, ſuficiently ſtrong vi 
their virtues, by diſtillation; and by the fame proces 
they afford a conſiderable quantity of effential oil Refs | 
fied ſpirit of wine extracts an agreeable aromatic fun 
them, which retains the whole {trength, afte cafe 
tion, to a proper conſiſtence. 

The roots, taken up in ſpring, have a pleaſant * 
taſte, are ſlightly aromatic, ane are ranked among! de 
aperient roots. „ 5 ö 
FoENIC. DULC. SwzET FENNEL, This fpects“ 


. . en efterms 
is eaſily obtained by preſſure, and have been eſtc 7 


pectoral and diuretic : but when frecd from the 
oil, are perfectly infipid. The London College wy 
diſtil a ſimple water from the ſeeds 3 2 pound F W 
bruiſed, to draw off a gallon. Sce Lewis's Mad. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. l 

ALPIN UM. A name of the MEUM 


— ANNUUM. See AMME VERUM- __ 
—— ERRATICUM. Saxifraga Anglicas # 


SAXIFRAGE, dee Cum 
— MARINUM MAJUs & MINUS, de 
MUM. 


— OQRIENTALE, Sce CUMINUM. Pon. 


la 


OENICULUM PoRCINUM: See -PEUCEDANUM. 
— SINENSE. See ANISUM Ix p. 
— SvrvxsTRE. t AR 
| See MEUM LATIFOLIUM ADULTERINUM, 
ot Tor TU0SUM. See SESELI MASSILIENSE. , 
"CENUM BURGUNDIACUM. See MEDICA. 
E CAMELORUM. See JUNCUs ODORATUS, _ 
*— GRACUM. FENUGREEK. See TRIGONELLA. 
called alſo bouceras, buceras, epiceras; and is a plant 
oh 7 rated, roundiſh leaves; whitiſh papilionaceous 
rn = followed by long, flender, crooked, flattiſh pods, 
oy ing yellowiſh rhomboidal ſeeds furrowed from an- 
2 . or, as Neuman obſerves, oblong, flattiſh, 
„ and roundiſh at one end. Theſe ſeeds are 
{wn annually in the ſouth of Europe, from whence they 


us. | | TE 

* 2 are in uſe, and their prevailing princi- 
le is a mucilaginous matter. An ounce of theſe ſeeds 
renders a pint of water very ſlimy 3 their chief uſe is in 
emollient cataplaſms and fomentations, and in emollient 
and carminative clyſters. See Lewis's Mat. Med. and 
Neumann's Chem. Works. | 
FoxnuM GRACUM SYLVESTRE. 
os A. | 

A ETABULUM. So M. A. Severinus calls an abſ- 


ceſs with a cy 


ſt. | 
FCETIDA TINCTURA. See AsA FETIDA. _ 
F(QETUS. Fetus a fovendo vel a goilay, core, or rather 


* 
. 


See CLAUX VULG: 


fetus, from feo, fee Voss. ETYMoL. The young of all 
yiviparous animals whilſt in the womb, and of oviparous 


animals before being hatched : the name is transferred by 
botaniſts to the embryos of vegetables. See CUNCEPT10. 

In the human fœtus are ſeveral pecularities not to be 
found in the adult; ſome of them are as follow): 1. The 
ductus, or canalis arterioſus. See ArTERIOSUs DUC- 
rus. 2. The arteries of the navel-ſtring, which are 
continuations of the hypogaſtrics, after the birth are 
fhrivelled up, and form the ligamenta umbilicalia infe- 
nora. 3. The veins of the navel-ſtring, which are formed 
by the union of all the venal branches in the placenta, 
and paſſing into the abdomen, become the falciform liga- 
ment of the liver. 4. The DucTus vENnosvus, which 


| ſce. 5. The lungs, which before being inflated with air, 


are compact and heavy; but after one inſpiration they 
become light, and, as it were, ſpongy: and it may. be 


| noted here, that the notion of the lungs ſinking in water 
before the child breathes, and of their ſwimming after 


the reception of air, are no certain proofs that the child 
had or had not breathed, much leſs that it was murdered ; 


| for the uninflated lungs become ſpecifically lighter than 


water as ſoon as any degree of putrefaCtion takes place in 
them; and this ſoon happens after the death of the child: 
belides, where the utmoſt care hath been taken to pre- 


ſerve the child, it hath breathed once or twice, and then 


died. 6. The thymus gland is very large in the fetus, 
but dwindles away in proportion as years adyance. 7. The 
foramen ovale in the heart of a fetus, is generally cloſed 
in an adult, | | | 
CULATIO, 


On the nutrition of the fetus, ſee the Edinb. Med. Ef- 


ſays, vol. ii. They ſeem to be nouriſhed by a ſpecies of 
abſorption, 5 | En 4% 


The extra uterine fetuſes are generally lodged in the 


Fallopian tubes; though ſometimes they are in the cavity 
of the abdomen. Whenever they are formed, they point 


to the anus, or, as now and then happens, to the navel; 
and by occaſioning an irritation and inflammation, an 
aviceſs is formed; on the opening of which, a paſſage is 
ormed for the child, which generally comes awa by 
Pece-meal. See inſtances recorded in the Lond. Med. 
bf. & Ing. vol. ii. r 
f As to marks, &c. impreſſed on the fetus by the force 
. CRONE s imagination, &c. much is ſaid with greater 
ak than ſatisfaction on both ſides: ſome things of 
0 = which are gravely related, are doubtleſs abſurd ; 
- at the whole ſhould be rejected, ſeems to be very 
reaſonable. 1 by 
1, PLIACEUM ORNAMENTUM. The fringed ſub- 
FOLL the extremity of the tubæ Fallopianæ. 
i perf, IG TERRA., A name for SULPHUR after it 
7 Y Prepared by a proceſs mentioned in the Theat. 
FOLIA. is alſo a name for the 145 diureticus. 
TIO, ForiAriow. It is one of the parts of 
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A name of the BASTARD 8PIG- 


8 The circulation of the blood. See CIx- 


FO | 


the flower of a plant, being a collection of thoſe firie=cq4 
loured leaves which, conſtitute the compaſs of the flower: 

FOLIUM. A LEAF. It is a part of a plant, extended 
in length and breadth, ſoas to have one ſide diſtinguiſhed 
from the other. In Latin it is called /e/ium, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the leaf of a flower, which is called petalum. 
See PETALA. The different kinds of the leaves of plants 
are thus deſcribed by botaniſts. 

— ALaTUM. A winged /caf. 
poſed of ſeveral pinnated leaves. 
ANGULATUM. An angular lcof. 
the margin is cut into ſeyeral angles. 

— AURICULATUM: An cared leaf. It is one whoſe 
baſe next the pedicle is indented, ſomewhat reſemblin 
All CAr. | 

— ComposiTum: A compound leaf. It is one 
which is divided into ſeveral parts, each reſembling a 
ſimple leaf. IG „„ 
- CRENATUM. A crenated leaf. It is one which 
1s cut about the edges into ſeveral obtuſe ſegments. 

—  DicitaTum. A digitated leaf: It is a com- 
pound /eaf, divided into ſeveral parts, all of which meet 
together at the tail, ſo as to reſemble a hand. 
| HEPTAFOLIATUM. An heptafoliated Je. It is 
a digitated lea conſiſting of ſeven fingers: ED.» 
INTEGRUM. An entire leaf. It is one that hath 
no diviſion on the edges. | Se 
 —= LaCINIATUM. A jagged leaf. It is one that 
is cut about the edges into ſeveral deep portions in an ir- 
„ en hn | 

— PENNATUM:. A pennated leaf. It is a com- 
pound Jeaf, divided into ſeveral parts, each of which is 
called a lobe, placed along the middle rib, either alter- 
nately or by pairs. When the middle rib is terminated 
by an odd lobe, it is called an equal pennated leaf. When 
the lobes are all nearly of the ſame form and bigneſs, it 
is called an uniform pennated leaf; when they are not ſo, 
it is termed difform. 
— QUINQUEFOLIA TUM. 


It 1s 


It is as it were com- 


It is when 


A quinquefoliated leaf. 
a digitated lea, conſiſting of five fingers: | 

eee A ramoſe leaf. It is one which is 
ſtill farther divided than the winged /caf, as is the com- 
mon or female fern. f 
=——SAGITTATUM. A ſpear-ſhaped leaf. It is one 
which ends in three ſharp angles, reſembling a dart. 

— SIMPLEX. A ſimple leaf. It is one that is not 

divided to the middle. . 

— SINUATUM. A ſinuated leaf. It is one that is 
cut about the edges into ſeveral acute ſegments, like the 
teeth of a ſa Ww. EE” | 


ry 


| TRIFOLIATUM. A trifoliated Jeaf. It is a digi- 
tated /eaf with three fingers. 
| - TRILOBATUM. It is a trilobated leaf. It con- 
ſiſts of three obtuſe lobes which are not divided to the 
bottom. | „ 
— UnstiicaTumM: An umbilicated leaf. It is 
one that hath the pedicle faſtened to the backſide of a 
leaf; ſo that on the upper fide of the leaf there is a ſmall 
cavity formed like a navel, }|='_ __ Ct: 

FoL1iUM: It is a name of the philoſopher's ſtone; 
alſo of that triangular membranaceous ſinus, where there 
is a concourſe of the ſagittal and coronal ſutures in ins 
fants: it ſignifies a relaxed uvula in Arnaldus. And is 
a term alſo for fol. Indum, Malabat rum, Malabatrum, 
talamabatrum, cardegi Indi, canella Malavarica, carva, 
canella ſylveſtris Malabarica, caton karua, canella Java- 
nenſis. WILD CINNAMON-TREPs, INDIAN LEAF. The 
tree is the laurus caſſia of Linn. | 

The bark. of the tree is called caſſia lignea, or cortex 
craſſior, alſo cinnamomum Malabaricum, and is often ſubſti- 
tuted for the true cinnamon. It is the produce of the Eaſt 
Indies. Like the cinnamon it is a cordial, but does not 
poſſeſs its coroborating quality; it is thicker, more woody, 
and of a redder colour than the true cinnamon; it is leſs 
hot to the taſte, and, on chewing, is mucilaginous, by 
which it is eaſily diſtinguiſhed from true cinnamon. 
Chuſe that which is ſmall, purpliſh, eafily broken, fra- 
grant, acrid, ſweetiſh, and mucilaginous when chewed 
a little. | | | 

The leaf, which is called by way of diſtinction, folium, 
is of a firm texture, of an oblong oval ſhape, pointed 
at both ends, ſmooth and gloſſy on the upper ſide, and 
leſs ſo on the under; of a yellowiſh green colour on the 


upper, 


F ON 


furniſhed with three ribs running its whole length, very 
protuberant on the lower ſide, and two ſmaller ones 
which bound the edges. Both the leaves and their pe- 
dicles are very mucilaginous; chewed they render the 
ſaliva ſlimy or glutinous ; infuſed in water, they give out a 
large quantity of ſtrong tenacious mucilage; but of the 
aroma, which is ſtrong in the bark, they poſſeſs but little. 
Ray ſays, that theſe leaves are diuretic. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. 

FOLLICULUS. A follicle, a little bag, called alſo 
cryptæ. In ſurgery, it is a bag which contains the mat- 
ter of ſome abſceſſes and tumors, and the melliceris, &c. 
In botany, it is the thin involucrum, or membranaceous 
cover which incloſes the ſeeds of plants. In anatomy, it 
is a ſimple gland. | 

FoiLICULUS FELLISo The GALL-BLADDER. See 
VESICULA FELI.IS. | 

FOLLIS, i. e. FoLLIicuLUs. It is alſo the name of a 


large leather bag filled with wind, and uſed as an exerciſe 


by the ancient Romans. 
FOMENTATIO. A FOMENTATION; from fomen or 
foveo, nouriſhing, or cheriſping; alſo called embroche. 


To foment is to cheriſh with heat, to bathe with warm 


liquors. Fomentations are powders, or dry things in 
bags; or liquors in a bladder, or ſponge, or flannel, and 
applied warm to a diſeaſed part. See FoTus. 

FOMES. FEwEeL. From fovendo. When ſpoken of 
diſeaſes, it is the internal or anſecedent cauſe which fo- 
ments and continues the diſeaſe. | , 

FomEs VENTRICULI. A name which the ancients 
gave to the SPLEEN. See SEN. 5 

FOMITES, Cloaths, &c. receive contagious matter 
from human bodies, and retain it in an active ſtate for a 
long time. The ſubſtances thus imbibed are called Fo- 
miſes; and many think, that contagion received from 
them, is more powerful than that ariſing from human 
bodies. See CON AGI. 

FONS CHYMLE. The FoUNTAIN of CHEMISTRY. 
An epithet of MERCURY. e 

—— PHILOSOPHORUM. The philoſopher's fountain. 
An epithet of the balneum Mariæ 


children's heads called Fontanell˖a. 5 
FoONTALE ACE TOSUM. In Paracelſus it is the 
ſame as acidulæ. | 

FONTALIS MAJOR. BROAD-LEAVED POND-WEED. 

FONT ANELLA. In anatomy, it is the membranqus 
part which is found in new-born infants at the coronal 
and ſagittal commiſſures, and which, in length of time, 
hardens into a bone. It is called fons pullans. See PUL- 
SATILIS. 


FONT ANELLA, a diminutive of ons, alſo fonti- 
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upper, and of a pale btowniſh one on the under fide, | 


PULLANs, vel PULSATILIS. It is the part on. 


FOR 


Some apply a cauſtic, and let it continy 5 
hours, han ab the eſchar and inſert a xg = eight 
Inſtead of common peas, ſome uſe wooden , R 
balls to promote the diſcharge; others take k | Ur 
oranges, called orange peas, or cut pieces of gent * 
oris- roots to a proper ſize: and ene 

When iſſues, or perpetual bliſters are diſa 
plaſter of Burgundy pitch may be worn for 
with advantage; when it fails to adhere 
be 105 in its ende Y 

{ſſues are formed with great advantage, wh 
heal ulcers of long Rang: In 555 caſes, bbs 7 
ulcers are healed, the /ues may be gradually diminiſh ; 
as the conſtitution improves; but even then to dry u 0 
ue, would not be judicious, as many diſagreeable. , 
ſometimes fatal effects have been the conſequence: we 
ſides there is ſo little neceſſity for running an riſque f 
we can with advantage chuſe the ſituation, and thu; * 
der its continuance lefs exceptionable on this ſubjeq 
See Bell on Ulcers, ed. 4. p. 140. his Surgery, ns i 
p- 376. 384. White's Surgery, Lera on the Then 
of IJ ſues; and Hoffman on the ſame, in the 6th yo 0 
the fol. edit. of his Works. 85 
FON TICULUS. In ſurgery; it is the ſame as 2 
nella. . | 

FON TINALIS. A fort of moſs with cloſe uniform 
heads, ſupported by very ſhort pedicles, and when ine 
they open tranverſely in the upper part, and diſchars; , 
capitellum. l 

FORAMEN. An noLE, from forands, to perferate, © 
See Os and Carvur. = 

FoRAMEN CzcUuM. The name of a Hole in the 1:14. 
dle of the tongue. See LINGUA. 

——— LACERUM. See Carur. 
| —— OvaLe. On examining the heart of a ft, 
we find this hole: it is ſeated under the tuberc m 
Loweri, and goes through the ſeptum auriculatur, d. 
rectly oppoſed to the vena cava inferiora. After de 
child is born, and a little grown up, this hole close, 
though in ſome inſtances it remains a little open, c 
through old age. See Cor. 1 | 

FOR ULENTUM Os. See Ernuoldrs 0s. 

FORCEPS, PINCERs; from formum, or For bim, an 0 
ſolete word, ſignifying hot and capere; or from fun 
and capere. _ 

FORMA. The Fokm. Among the chemiſts it nt 
only ſignifies the outward form of things, but allo it i 
uſed to expreſs the quinta eſſentia. 
FORMICA. The name of a ſort of black wart with 
a broad baſe, and cleft, ſuperficies: alſo the name of a ve 
ricoſe tumor on the anus and glans penis. 
FoRMICA MILIARIS. A ſpecies of Herpes. 
—— MAJOR; called alſo hippomyrmaces. The HoRsF- 


greeable, , 


culus. A little fountain. In ſurgery, it is metapho- anT. They are not yet noted in medicine. In the Plul. 
rically uſed to ſignify. the ſmall aperture called an 15sUE. | Tranf. abr. vol. ii. mention is made of three kinds df 


Tues were made in Hippocrates's time, and have more | ants ; but the only ſort which is noted is the 


or leſs maintained their credit down to the preſent} 
age. By ſues, ſerum is diſcharged from the body. Hip- 


pocrates obſerved, that ulcers and iſſues dry up in the be- 
ginning of fevers, and experience hath ever confirmed 
the ſame: others obſerve, that when ues dry up, and 
become livid or black, ſome diſorder is approaching. The 
parts where I ſues are generally made are, 1. On the co- 
ronal ſuture, juſt where it joins the ſagittal ; but a perpe- 
tual bliſter on this part is to be Bd. 2dly. The 
neck. 3dly. The arms, near the the loweſt part of the 
deltoide muſcle, in the interſtice between it and the 
biceps muſcle. 4thly. Above the knee, on the inſide 
of the thigh, where there is a finus, which may eaſily 


be perceived by the finger. Sthly, Below the knee, on 


the inſide of the leg, where generally a ſinus may be 
perceived. G6thly. On the back; but on all occaſions, 
when theſe laſt are formed, they would be more uſeful 
auck leſs troubleſome, if placed above the knee. 

The method of making an iſſue is, firſt to mark the 
part with ink, then the operator and an aſſiſtant having 
raiſed the ſkin with their fore-fingers and thumbs, the 
operator puſhes a lancet through the ſkin, ſo as that an 


opening may be made into it, large enough to receive a 


mall pea; the pea being introduced, it is ſecured by a 


ſticking-plaſter and bandage; after which, every twenty- 


four hours a freſh pea muſt be replaced, and the old one 
thrown away. 2 | 


—— Minox. The anT, or PISMIRE. This insel 
contains an acid juice, which it emits on being irritated: 
this acid is what moſt likely occaſions the uneaſineſs on 
our ſkins when they are ſaid to have ſtung us. A grob 
oil is obtained by expreſſion from ants, after diſtiliag 
them in water; and an eſſential oil ariſes with the reid 
liquor in diſtillation. The medical qualities of 
inſet are not known. See Lewis's Mat. Med. New 
mann's Chem. Works. a i 

FORMIC ANS. FonMICA TN. An epithet be 
ſtowed by Galen on a low unequal pulſe. 

FORMIX. The ſame as nol: me tangere; lupus, dt 
herpes ęſthiomenos. x 

FORMULA. A technical term, ſpoken of the © 
ſtitution of medicines, whether ſimple or compeern 
both with reſpect to their conſiſtence and deſeripint 
| Morellus and Gaubius have writ treatiſes profeſſed!) 
the forms of medicines. | TIO, 

FORNAX, alſo Furnus. A FURNACE. One print. 
part of the pharmaceutic apparatus conſiſts 3 g 
vances for containing and applying fire, and for dire 
and regulating its power. call 

The moſt ſimple Furnace is the common 245 jor 
the furnace for open fire; it conſiſts of an in. _ 
a few bars placed horizontally to ſupport the fue 255 
it is placed the veſſel to be heated, but it reſts 02 ©. 


tes 
If a deep hoop is uſed, and the fire-place commun i 


o 


\ 


and hath a place below for the aſhes to 


r the air to paſs through, it is called a 


ind-furnace 3 of the wind-furnaces, ſome have the 
wind- 


FRA 


with a chimney, 
| fall into, and 10 


1 e middle, and others have it on one ſide; 
are kane uſed as a reverberatory furnace, in 
185 h the flame can be returned upon the ſurface of the 

_ -xpoſed to the fire; the ſecond is uſed for melting 
_ acterials in crucibles, or for fixing a ſtill, or other 
| oe which is uſed for boiling in. There are other kinds 
| 4 uaces, which, from their uſe or form, receive dif- 
Ka jo 3 ce ATHANOR, BALNEUM ARENA, &c. 
e portable furnace, for a buſineſs of ſmall 
tent, may be formed alſo of the larger kind of the 
1 mon black-lead melting-pots, by cutting a door at 
| % bottom for the aſh-pit, and another above this for the 
| - Wan e; and introducing a circular iron grate of ſuch 
z ſize, that it may reſt between the two doors. See 
| ore of furnaces in the Dict. of Chem. and in Dr. 


Lewis's Commercium Philoſophico-technicum, part the 
m—_— NICATUS, or fornicated petals, are ſuch flower- 
FOR 
leaves as are arched, after the manner of the creſt of clary 
or ſage» 5 
| ” FORNIKX. See ACHICOLUM. h 
Foxnix. It is part of the corpus calloſum in the 
| brain; and is ſo called, becauſe of a diſtant reſemblance 
that it hath to the arches of ancient vaults, when viewed 
in a particular manner. See CEREBRRUM and LYRA, 
FORTIS, Aqua. It is a name which artiſts have 
| on to the nitrous acid, becauſe of its diſſolving power. 
__ de Nir RUM. It is alſo called Elephas. In the manu- 
WE ture of ſoap, the cauſtic alkaline lixivium 1s called alſo 
che Hrong water. | . | 
I 70583. In anatomy it is the ſame as foſſa navicularis. 
W [ is properly a ditch, | | 
Fossa AMYNTZ. It is a DOUBLE-HEADED ROLLER, 
© bout four yards long, and an inch and a half broad. Begin 
7 Oy | 
we application at the tip of the noſe; and croſſing at the 
beck again, croſs on the noſe, and finiſh with circulars. 
| — MAGNA. Called alſo Foja. See AukRI- 
—— NavicuLARIS. ) CULA. Alſo the interior cavity, 
and rima vel foſſa magna of the pudendum muliebre, 
| which appears on a 1 of the labia. 
| —— PITUITARIA. See SELLA TURCICA, 
FOSSILIS SAL. See SAL EMM. 
TOSSILUS. A name of the tibia, alſo of the fibula. 
FOTUS. A FOMENTATION. Fomentations are fluids 
| externally applied, br was as warm as the patient can 
bear them, and in the ollowing manner: two flannel 
; cloths are dipped into the heated liquor, one of which is 
| vrung as dry as the neceſſary ſpeed will admit, then im- 
| mcdutely applied to the part affected; it lays on until the 
. eup 1 to go off, and the other is in readineſs to ap- 
phy at the inſtant in which the firſt is removed; thus 
| = 6 pong oy n a 18 as to ep the 
A ectec conſtantly ſupplied with them warm. This 
continued fifteen or twenty minutes, and repeated two 
or three times a day. 
|  E1ery intention of relaxation and ſoothing by fomenta- 
d may be anſwered as well by warm water alone, as 
en the whole tribe of emollients are boiled in it; but 
I "4 jan age or antiſeptics are required, ſuch ingre- 
* mult be called in as are adapted to that end. 
„Ile degree of heat ſhould never exceed that of pro- 
ems a pleaſing ſenſation; great heat produces effects 
| fc » that 9 by the uſe of fomentations. 
3 "Pp Wer ippocrates, according to Fæſius, 
5 e word fhermaſma. | - 
e ANODYNUS. See ANODYNUM. | 
3 In anatomy it is the ſinus of the pudendum 
N In the bath- rooms it is a ſudatory for receiv- 
18 5 8 both the le 55 in order to ſweating. b 
7 4CASTORII SegciEs i. e. Puly, e bolo. See Bo- 


FRACTURA. 
A FRACTURE, 


Alſo called by the Greeks catagma. 
Bs buch z Paulus Zgineta ſays, that “ a fracture 
force, * of a bone as is made by external 
gulhed fe W. vi. cap. Bo. and thus a fracture is diſtin- 
diſeaſe in 0 a Caries. Dr. Cullen places this genus of 
13 Claſs locales, and order dialyſes. 

their di fore are differently en ey according to 
tudinal, & nt direction; as a tranſverſe, oblique, longi- 


e. Fracture. The French diſtinguiſh fractures 


thus: when one bone is broken in one place only, and no 

remarkable injury is perceived in the adjacent parts, it 
is called a ſimple fracture; 2dly, when a bone is broken 
in more parts than one, or when two bones that are 
joined together, as the radius and ulna, are both broken, 
it is called a compoun@ fracture; but, 3dly, if with a 
fracture there is a diſlocation or a wound, it is then a 
complicated Fracture. 

In fractures, the power of nature is great in producing 
new bone. 'The reunion of the ſeparate parts of the 
bone, is by a renewal of the organical bony ſtructure, 
and not by a gluey matter, which hardens into what is 
called callus. | 

Frattures are diſcovered by the eye, the ear, and touch. 

It is never prudent to promiſe a ſpeedy cure, becauſe 
certain accidents may occur, which may for a time pre- 
vent the re- union of the fractured bones: when this acci- 
dent happens to pregnant women, a cure is ſometimes 
not effected until after delivery. See an inſtance in the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. & In. vol. iv. Hildanus mentions 
three caſes of this kind. Heiſter ſays, that a frafure 
will not heal in a pregnant woman; but this is not 
always true. A bad habit of body, as when there is a 
ſcorbutic or a venereal taint, may prevent the bone from 


of the limb, or a palſy comes on upon a fractured bone, 
the cure will be ſlow, if it is ever effected. If a fracture 


happens under where an ulcer hath been a long time, it 


is very difficultly united. A Hacture in the cranium, ver- 
tebrz, ribs, ſternum, os ilium, or os pubis, are danger- 
ous, on account of the near vicinity of the brain, ſpinal 
marrow, 'or other of the viſcera. 

In order to a cure, if called aſter the tumor or a vio- 
lent inflammation is come on, the extenſion muſt be de- 
ferred until they are removed; but if theſe ſymptoms are 
ſlight, proceed to extenſion, to prevent their increaſe. 
If there is a wound, all foreign matters ſhould be re- 
moved at the firſt dreſſing, if poſſible all ſtrictures, &c. 
made eaſy; if the wound is too ſmall, it ſhould be di- 
lated 3 and, if poſſible, this ſhould be done before inflam- 
mation comes on, for then the parts become more ſenſ- 
ible. If poſſible, contrive that the matter may have a de- 
pending diſcharge from the wound, that all danger from 
abſorption may Fe avoided z but do this without altering 
the relaxed ſtate of the limb, which is of ſuch import- 
ance, that hardly any thing ſhould interfere with this 
particular. If a bone protrudes, it is better to ſaw off a 
part than to permit the matter to lodge ſo as to be ab- 
ſorbed : this operation is but very little trouble to the pa- 
tient, but the lodging of the matter is extremely ſo. If 
a luxation accompanies a fradure, reduce the luxation 
firſt, and afterwards proceed with the Fracture; though 
if the Fracture is very near the head of the luxated bone, 
reduce the Fracture, and wait its healing before you make 
any attempt on the luxation. 


the limb eaſy; then apply a cataplaſm of oatmeal, oil, 
and vinegar, or, as a ſubſtitute a plaſter of cerat. alb. 


ple and compound fra#ures; it is more commodious than 
the roller, as it allows of viewing the limb without dif- 
turbing it. At the concluſion, if the leg, is œdematous, 
the laced ſtocking is the beſt; and rubbing it daily with 


the calf. | | 

Compound fractures are often attended with mortifi- 
cation; but this ſnould not always haſten to amputation. 
As ſoon as any tendency to this ſymptom appears, 
make uſe of an antiſeptic fomentation in which ſal am- 
mon. is diſſolved; dreſs the wound twice a day, and 
wrap the part up with the catap. cumini; then apply 
bladders ot warm water, one third or half full, to keep 
up a proper warmth from dreſſing to dreſſing; beſides 


the bark ſhould be given with nitre, and in others with 
camphor, volatiles, and ſnake-root. Inſtances deviating 
from this advice are as follow : h 

When amputation ſeems neceſſary, conſider, whether, 
if amputation is omitted, life will not be endangered. 
It is impoſſible in ſome inſtances to know immediately 
whether a limb can be ſaved or not. However, when a 
bone or bones are broken into many pieces, and that to a 


conſiderable extent, as often happens from cannon-ſhot, 
| B broad 


healing; or a caries may retard the union: if a waſting 


When a ſimple fracture happens, reduce it, and lay 


The bandage with eighteen tails is the beſt, both in ſim- 


a flannel, or a fleſh-bruſh, will reſtore the plumpneſs of 


theſe, give the bark joined with rhubarb; in ſome caſes _ 
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the hand becomes rigid; and abſceſles, fiſtulag, and caries, 
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broad wheels of caariages, &c. paſſing over or falling on 


a limb, the ſoft parts being ſo torn and bruiſed, as to ren- 
der a mortification of the part the moſt probable and the 
moſt immediate conſequence, amputation will be the 
moſt proper aid, and that without loſs of time. —If the 
ends of a bone, or two bones, by which a joint is formed 


be cruſhed, and the ligaments which make a part of the | 
joint are conſiderably injured, another inſtance occurs in 


which amputation cannot with propriety be deferred, — 
Some inſtances of compound yractures require ſpeedy 
amputation : all who die from this cauſe, die of an in- 
flammation ſeizing the limb tending to a gangrene; this 
gangrene makes a rapid progreſs along the cellular mem- 
brane to the vital parts, and deſtroys before nature can 
acconpliſh, a ſeparation, or art ſtop its career; therefore, 
inſtead of waiting-for a ſeparation of the mortified from 
the ſound part, br inſtead of waiting two or three days to 
try what art can do, proceed immediately to the ſepara- 
tion. To wait in this caſe, is to loſe all opportunity of 
ſaving life, except perhaps in an inſtance of one in fifty, 
a diſproportion too great to admit of any heſitation. A 
very ſhort time makes all the difference between proba- 
ble ſafety and fatality. If in a compound fra@ure this 
Juſt named inflammation hath taken place, and hath con- 
tinued ſome hours, amputation would ſurely deſtroy 


the only chance then, is to uſe ſuch antiphlogiſtic regi- 


men, &c. as appears to be indicated, and when theſe 
have no farther uſe, then ſupport the patients with cor- 
dials, the bark, &c.—Again, inflammation may not run 


high, yet frequently there are lodgments of matter, and 


after ſeveral openings, freſh collections are formed; the 
patient, inſtead of being recruited, waſtes by the diſcharge, 
he hath night-ſweats, loſs of appetite, &c. In theſe 
caſes the bone continues diſunited, and amputation at laſt 
is neceſſary. Mr. Pott obſerves, that in compound frac- 
tures, there are three points of time in which amputation 
may become neceſſary, I. Immediately, or as ſoon as 
may be after the receiving of the injury. 2. When the 
bones continue a conſiderable length of time without any 
manifeſt diſpoſition to unite, and the diſcharge from the 
wound is ſuch that the patient's ſtrength fails, and ge- 
neral ſymptoms of diſſolution approach. 3. When a 
mortification ſhall have taken ſuch complete poſſeſſion of 
the inferior part of the limb, quite down to the bone, 
that upon ſeparation of ſuch parts, the bone or bones 
ſhall be left bare in the interſpace. The firſt and ſecond 
of theſe are matters of ſerious conſideration ; the third 
hardly requires any. The neceſlity of early amputation 
in the above caſes where it is thus urged, ariſes from the 
dread of the ill effects of a greatly obſtructed circulation, 
owing to a large deſtruction of veſſels; theſe added to 
thoſe ariſing from pain, irritation, and the admiſſion of 
air, often produce a great degree of fever and inflamma- 
tion, which hurries on quickly to a gangrene and death; 
and if a joint is injured, the danger is increaſed. If poſ- 
ſible then, determine for the operation before inflamma- 
tion approaches; for if this ſymptom, with irritation and 
tenſion, have taken place, the operation will be too late. 


In the ſecond inſtance, with reſpeCt to the point of time | 


for amputation, the patient or his friends muſt determine 
it; for with the ſurgeon it is not a matter of choice, but of 
abſolute neceſſity. In the third inſtance, with reſpect to 
the point of time, it requires no conſideration ; for if 
the ſoft parts are deſtroyed down to the bone or bones, 
either the ſurgeon muſt ſaw them, or they muſt be left to 


| ſeparate. In either caſe, the patient loſes his limb. 


Theſe are ſome of the principal inſtances which deter- 
mine in favour of amputation ;z experience, and the ſe- 
veral authors who have writ well on this ſubject, will 
ſuggeſt more, and amongſt theſe may be conſulted Pott's 
Works, quarto edition; alſo, by the ſame author, a 
pamphlet entitled, Remarks on the Neceſlity, &c. of 
Amputation in certain Caſes, &c. See Gooch's Works. 
Obf. or Mr. Pott's General Remarks on Frafures, by 
Thomas Kirkland, Surgeon, and the Syſtems of Surgery, 
&c. by Bcll, Deaſe, Kirkland, &c. 


FRACTURE of the Carpus. 


Theſe bones are ſmall, and rarely broken; and when 
they are, they cannot be properly replaced, nor will they 
conſolidate. Beſides, the ligament and tendons are ſo 
much bruiſed, that in conſequence thereof, the joint of 


| fave the part proceed as follows; having pl 
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| generally enſue, and relief is ſeldom obt 
amputation of the hand. However, 
made by two aſſiſtants extending, while the 


deavours to replace the fractured bone or bones, WI.“ 
Surgery, p. 145. wen Whit 


ained but 1 


lurgeon en 


| FRACTURE of the Clavicle; 
Whatever part of the clavicle is broken, the part wh; 
joins the ſcapula deſcends below that part which 68 4 
to the ſternum, on account of the weight of FR ied 
When this bone is fractured, the patient cannot Is n 
his arm; it hangs inclined towards his breaſt and whe 
flight motion of the humerus the Hamure in the cl i 
will be evident to the touch, ſight, or ear, or ge: 
To reduce this fractu e is eaſy, but to retain the es 
their proper ſituation is more ditheult, An aſi y 
ſhould place his knee between the ſcapulæ of the pat = 
then with his two hands draw the ſhoulders bad, 8 
the clavicles will be extended; the ſur 1 


eon ſtandi 
fore the patient, muſt then redvce the oa of 1. 5 
by railing the arm to its proper ſituation, inſtead of hol. 


ing the other end next the ſternum, with comnr-#.. 

bring down the riſing end of the bone, as ber ons 
which is only ſo from the other being carried below it h. 
the weight of the arm: this done, apply above and 05 
low the clavicles a narrow, but thick bolſter to fill u the 
cavities; upon theſe lay two narrow bolſters, in the fo. 
of the letter X; over theſe place a piece of thick pe 
moiſtened with vinegar ; then put a wad of tow, or Th 
made of ſoft rags, under the arm-pit, next to where the 
fracture is, for the ſupport of the ſhoulder after thi 
apply the bandage, fo as to keep the fractured ends from 
moving; and, laſtly, ſuſpend the arm in a ſling fixed 
about the neck. See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 59. White's 
Surgery, p. 138. 


FRACTURE of the Cubit. 


The cubit hath two bones, viz. the radius and un, 
Fraftures here are diſcovered by the fight, touch, and 
ear: by the touch and fight, by moving the hand of the 
affected cubit inward and outward ; though a fractured 
ulna, from its inability to ſupport the joint, will then 
itſelf ſooner than that of the radius: the ear diſcovers 1 
grating noiſe, if the elbow is held ſteady, and the handis 
moved inward and outward. | 

If the radius is to be reduced, and the fragments hae 
receded towards the ulna, an aſſiſtant ſhould ſtretch the 
arm, and the ſurgeon ſhould preſs down the patients 
hand towards the ulna, until the depreſſed patt is ele- 
vated ; after this, compreſs the arm on each ſide with the 
palms of the hand, ſo as to reſtore the compreſſed mulcles } 
between the ulna and radius, and the fragments of the 
radius to their natural poſition ; then lay a compreſs and 
ſtrong paſteboard upon the fore-part of the arm, over ie 
quadratus muſcle, to prevent it drawing the fractured 
bone toward the ſound one; after which, apply the (iſe 
cular bandage, and ſuſpend the arm in a fling, with te 
hand in a prone ſituation. 

If the uina is fractured, proceed as when the zeit 
happens to the radius; only remember to turn tic han 
towards the radius, until the depreſſed part of the 2 
has recovered its former poſition. 8 

If both theſe bones are broken, proceed, as with ett 
of them ſingly. Mr. Pott obſerves in this caſe, that f“ 
Oy to put the longitudinal compreſſes a5 hen“ 
may be betwixt the bones, in order to prevent the oh 
uniting them, which would hinder the rotatory moto“ 
the arm. 5 | 1 

It often happens in fractures of this part, — 
withſtanding all poſſible care, a {tiff joint follows; = 
fore, cough (in this particular inſtance, and in th « 
tella) keeping the whole limb ſtrait relaxes the mo 
muſcles of the bones; yet if a {tiff joint is to be "4 
as ſoon as ever the benefits from relaxation ®* 2 
gently bend the limb. A ſtiff bent cubit being 4 
more uſeful than a ſtrait one. See Lond. my ar 
vol. i. p. 356. Edin. Med. Com. vol. ix. p. 382. 
Surgery, b. iv. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 84. 


A FRACTURED Finger. 


When the contuſion of the hand or fingers wy. n 
ſiderable amputation is moſt adviſeable; but 1 fra 
aced the : 


form 


| rly. and reduced the fragments, roll it 
W tured 2 Fuer to the next finger: Begin the 
up wit about the wriſt, carry it over the back of the 
| bandage the finger, and if more fingers than one are frac- 
1 Nen it round each ſeparately, and then round 
| ture, 11; then put a ball into the hand, and bind it tight 
1 mm * ers; after which continue the roller back to the 
00 a 2 Gniſh by placin the hand in a iling. Bell's 
Surgery, vol. vi. p. 93. hite's Surgery, p. 145. 


FRACTURE in the Foot. 


Frafures in the tarſus, metatarſus, and toes, are ge- 
W nerally accompanied with wounds from the contuſion of 
| the nerves, tendons, ES and membranes. "They 
re cured much in the ſame manner as thoſe of the carpus, 
metacarpus, and fingers. Fractures in this part, as well 
26 in the hand and leg near the ankle, eſpecially when the 
malleolus recedes from the principal bone, ſeldom admit 
ol © complete a cure as to leave the limb free from ſome 
ninconvenience. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 130. 


A FRACTURED HUMERUS, 


I this bone is fractured in the middle, no great diffi- 
| culty attends; but if near the ſuperior and anterior head, 
| both pain and danger are ſometimes preſent. 'To reduce 
| this fradure, place the patient in a chair; his elbow be- 


at its lower end, and another aſſiſtant to the fame a little 
below the ſhoulder; then the arm being extended gently, 
| the operator takes the fractured part in his hand, and as 
E ſoon as the extenſion is ſufficient, theb one being thereby 
'Y replaced, he applies the bandage, and continues by hang- 
ng the fore arm in a fling, : I 
It ſometimes happens that when the caſe is an oblique 
fracture, the ſharp end of the bone is ſo intangled in the 
adjacent muſcles as to prevent a re- union; but an incifion 
| being made upon them, and the point ſawed off, makes 


| an inſtance in the Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p. 404, & c. See 
| Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 79. White's Surgery, p. 143. 


FRACTURED Jaws. 


When fractures of the upper jaw ſtretch towards the 
| eyes, the conſequent inflammation is often dangerous; 
| and when they penetrate the antrum, they are generally 
tedious and occaſion much deformity. Replace the frac- 
| tured bones with the fingers, when there is no wound 
or with forceps or a narrow ſcapula when the parts are 
| hid open; and a piece of adheſive plaſter is the beſt for 
reſtraining the dreſſings. Bleeding, and an PIES 
| regimen muſt be advited to obviate inflammation of the 
| eye and contiguous, parts. The reunion of fractured 
| parts muſt be left to nature. 
| When the lower jaw is fractured, and its ſituation is 
acertained, replace the bones carefully; which may be 
| done by placing the patient in a proper li ht, with his 
bead well ſecured, and the fingers of one hand preſſing 
| upon the infide of the jaw, while the other hand is em- 
Ployed externally in guarding againſt any perceptible in- 
| equality of the bone. If a tooth is ſeated in the 
| courſe of the fracture, extract it immediately; but if a 
| tooth, not ſeated in the courſe of the fracture, is forced out 
| vt 1ts ſocket, replace it if you can, and fix it by tying it 
| © the contiguous firm teeth. This done endeavour to 
| 7tan the fractured bones in a proper ſituation till they are 
firmly reunited. For this end, the beſt means are a 
| compreſs and bandage of ſoft- old linen or cotton. The 
| Patts being kept firm by an aſſiſtant, a thick compreſs 
| ſhould be laid over the- chin, and made to extend from 
| hy to ear along each jaw; and over the whole a four- 
eaded roller ſhould be applied. Liquid diet is beſt until 
cure is performed. See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 


9. 58. White's Surgery, p. 137. 


A FRACTURED Knee Pan. 
Wen a ſm 
| Vards, if the 


unnecef| thereby farther from each other, and occaſion 
q verſols A pain. This bone is generally broken tranſ- 
n lower part remains ſixed to the knee, but the 
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ing bent, let an aſſiſtant ſteadily graſp the fractured bone 


| way for an eaſy replacing them, and a ſpeedy cure. See 


atient i it 1 eaſy to diſcover 
| this caſe. In p is fat, it is not very eaſy 


thigh. When the caſe is diſcovered, lay the patient on 
his back, extend his leg and gently preſs the muſcles 
above the fractured part downwards, until the fragments 
of the bones approach within an inch of each other; in 
this ſituation retain them by a compreſs and bandage, 
The fractured parts ſhould never be brought cloſe toge- 
ther, for thus a ſtiff joint ſhould be occaſioned. 
Sometimes the ligament which ſecures the knee · pan to 
the tibia is broken, and this caſe is miſtaken for a fracs 
ture of the knee-pan; however, the miſtake is not of 


much conſequence, as the prognoſties and method of cure 


are the ſame. See Warner's Caſes of Sur 
Muf. vol. iii. p. 349, &c. Bell 
p. 11x. White's Surgery, p. 147. 


gery; Med. 
s Surgery, vol. vi. 


A FRACTURED Leg, 


In the leg there are two bones, viz. the tibia and the 
fibula, The tibia is generally fractured near its lower 
extremity, where it is weakeſt; and often, when the 
tibia is broken the fibula ſuffers the ſame at its upper ex- 
tremity. When there is a diflocation of the maleolus in- 
ternus, the fibula is commonly fractured, and has occa- 
ſioned it. | | | 

A fractured fibula ſeldom gives any uncaſineſs or hin- 
ders from walking; however, it may be diſcovered by 
taking hold of the leg under the ſura with one hand, and 
with the other moving the foot; for thus the hand which 
holds the leg will diſtinguith the frazure. Mr. Pott ſays 
that in this caſe a tight bandage upon the fractured part 
is not to be admitted: but that if it is applied to the two 
extremities, the broken end will be brought into contact, 
and thus a cure will be effected. | 

When the tibia is fractured lay the patient on the in- 
jured fide on a flat ſurface, and raiſe the kace on the frac- 
tured limb towards the abdomen, at the ſame time bend- 
ing the joint of the knee; thus the extenſor muſcles of 
the foot arc relaxed, and thus the extenſion required for 
the reduction will be performed with caſe. Having re- 
placed the fractured bone, apply a long ſplint padded with 
tow to the fibula, and another on the inſide of the leg 
and over part of the tibia, and ſecure them with ſtraps. 
The patient may lay on the injured fide during the cure, 
and thus a cradle or fracture-box will be needleſs; the 
knee may alſo continue in the ſame poſture as that in 
which the fracture was reduced. 

There is an important difference attends a fracture 
from gun-ſhot, and the like accident from any other 
cauſe, For example, in caſe the tibia is fractured at its 
lower end by a gun-ſhot, although the part of the tibia 
above 1s apparently unhurt, yet if the amputation is not 
performed above the next joint, the patient will loſe his 
life; the limb in this caſe muſt be taken off above the 
knee. 'Though if any other cauſe had produced the like 
fracture, the operation would have been performed be- 
low the knee. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. pz 121. White's 
Surgery, p. 149. | 

A ,FRACTURED Metacarpus. 

An aſſiſtant may extend the fractured hand upon a 
ſmooth table, while the ſurgeon with his fingers endea- 
yours to replace the fragments. White's Surgery, p. 145. 


\ 


A FRACTURED Neck; 
What is called a broken neck is as follows i the pro- 


by a ligament, and kept cloſe to the fore part of the firſt 
vertebra by another in that vertebra, that it may not 
bruiſe the ſpinal marrow ; and when either this ligament 


whole conſequence is ſudden death. 


A FRACTUREs of the Noſe; 


Both the bones and the cartilages are liable to be 
broken. If the bones are broken, the noſe appears flat 
| where the fracture is; and if the cartilage is the ſuffering 

part, the noſe leans to one fide. If the injury is 
conſiderable, the cure is incomplete; and from the near- 
neſs of this part to the brain, the danger is conſiderable; 
an OZXNa, a Caries, or a polypus, may be the conſequence. 
In order to a cure, place the patient in a reclining poſture, 
and elevate the depreſſed parts of the noſe with a quill, 
replacing them in their proper order with the fore-finger 
and thumb of your other hand; to prevent their collapſ- 
ing, fill the noſtril with lint, or introduce a canula there: 


if 


Oe — — — 


ceſſus dentatus of the ſecond vertebra is tied to the ſkull 


or proceſs is broken, it makes that ſort of broken neck 
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if there is no wound, a plaſter may ſuffice to ſecure the 
whole; and if there is a wound, treat it as if on any other 
part. If a ſplinter is ſo ſituated as not to be re- united but 
with difficulty, remove it. When the bones are reduced 
they do not eaſily ſeparate 2 Mr. Bell ſays, any 
portion of bone that is quite looſe, and nearly ſeparated 
from the reſt, ſhould be removed immediately, whether 
it be raiſed up, or forced into the noſtril; but whatever 
adheres to the remaining portion of bone, with much 
firmneſs, ſhould be replaced. See Bell's Surgery, vol. 
vi. p. 49. See White's Surgery, p. 137. 


A FRACTURED Os Innominatum. 


When this accident happens there is ee danger, eſpe- 
cially if the patient vomits a brown or bloody matter. In 
reducing this kind of fracture, the patient muſt lie on the 
ſound fe 3 the fractured parts muſt be reſtored by the 
ſurgeon's hands alone; then compreſſes dipped in rec- 
tified ſpirit of wine muſt be ſecured by means of the ſpica 
bandage. See White's Surgery, p. 143. 


A FRACTURE of the Os Sacrum and Os Coccys. 


It is diſcovered by the pain perceived in the part, and 
by the touch. Endeavour to reduce the fragment with 
your — but if it be depreſſed inwardly, pare the nail 
of your 
the finger into the inteſtinum rectum, and thus the de- 
preſſed part may eaſily be replaced; this done, the IT 


bandage may be applied over a proper compreſs; the pa- 


tient muſt be directed to keep his bed for two or three 
weeks, and when he turns from one ſide to the other let 
him turn over his belly; when he riſes, the propereſt ſeat 
will be a bottomleſs chair. See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. 
p. 74. White's Surgery, p. 143. 


FRACTURES of the Ribs. 


When the ribs are broken, and their ends recede from 
each other, when they project outward, no conſiderable 
damages enſue ; but if they preſs inward, they produce 
an uneaſy pricking, inflammation, cough, fever, an ab- 
ſceſs, or ſpitting of blood, &c. In order to the cure, it 
is generally completed by applying an exact uniform cir- 
cular compreſſive bandage, if neither inflammation nor 
ſwelling forbid; if theſe ſymptoms attend, reduce them 
by bleeding, &c. then the bandage and a cooling diet will 
Tucceed. See Bells Surgery, vol. vi. p. 63. White's Sur- 
gery, p. 140. 

A FRACTURE of the Scapula. 


If the acromion is broken, it is eaſily reduced with the 
fingers, if the os humeri is raiſed upwards a little; but it 
is o difficultly retained that thoſe patients ſeldom can lift 
up their arms afterwards freely: after the reduction put a 
compreſs on it and a ball under the arm-pit; apply the 
bandage, and put the arm in a ſling. | 

If the neck of the ſcapula, which is below the acro- 
mion, or the acetabulum, be broken, the accident is not 
eaſily diſcovered ; but a ſtiffneſs of the joint, an inflam- 
mation, an abſceſs, or other bad ſymptoms follow. 

All other fra&ures of this bone are leſs hazardous, and 
to reduce them an aſſiſtant ſhould extend the arm forward, 
whilſt the ſurgeon, in the beſt manner he can, is employ- 
ed in reſtoring the fragments with his hands, laying there- 
on compreſſes, and paſt-board ſplints, and ſecuring all 
with the faſcia ſtellata, or quadriga. See Bell's Surgery, 
vol. vi. p. 76. White's Surgery, p. 140. 


_ 


Fractura Cranii. FRACTURE of the Skull. 


When from an injury done to the head by external vio- 
lence, there follows a loſs of ſpeech, and of ſenſe, a le- 
thargy, convulſions, &c. as theſe ſigns may be the effect 
of an extravaſaion of matter on the brain, of a concuſſion 
thereof, as well as of a fracture, no certain concluſions 
can be made therefrom: for certainty, you mult proceed 
to inciſion upon the part where the injury was received : if 
upon making an inciſion you find the pericranium looſe 
you may certainly conclude there is a Fracture. In exa- 
mining for a fradture, care is required to diſtinguiſh it 
from a ſuture, particularly the uncommon ones, as thoſe 
about the oſſa triquetræ; however, if upon ſcalping we 
find the pericranium firmly adhering to any part that re- 
ſembles a fracture, we may be aſſured that there is a ſuture, 
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Ruyſch ſays, that © when the ſymptoms are no 


ore-finger pretty cloſe, then greaſe and introduce 


„ Q 
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1 
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but if the pericranium eaſily ſeparates the ' 
ture. If when the head 2 ure you on py frag. 
cranium under your finger to be looſe, x f : en. 
clearly the caſe. | oy 
When a frafure happens on the ſkull, 
immediately uſed by ſome ſurgeons with a yi 
or prevent the effects of ſuch a degree of violen, 
hath fractured the ſkull; but others of the firſt n 
eminence forbid its uſe, except when a part of Foy: - 
is depreſſed. Celſus adviſes not to proceed to a Aer 


tion before the approach of unfavourable ſymptoms a. 
| 


t augment. 
ation, but, 
Y Often re. 
mentationg 


Ctice of Mr. 


the trepan i 


ed, we are not proceed to inciſion and perfor 
after bleeding, we are to attempt the cure þ 
peated application of warm cephalic fo 
Agreeable to theſe is the advice and pra 
Bromfield, when a concuſſion of the brain happens, $ 

Concussio. The ſame proceeding is equally pro! By 
caſe of a fracture. See White's Surgery, p. 211. OY 


A FRACTURED Sternum. 


After a depreſſion or a fracture the part is in pain; thi 
accident is alſo known by the bone grating if moned b 
the fingers, and by its moving in conſequence of a lite 
preſſure againſt it; though the proper indication is a mz. 
nifeſt ſinus or inequality in the part. 

The latent veſſels in the ſternum are broken, from 
whence proceed pains in the breaſt, difficulty of breathi 
violent cough, ſpitting of blood, extravaſations of dun 
on the precordia, or within the mediaſtinum, with other 
dangerous ſymptoms. FE 

To reduce this kind of fracture, lay the patient on his 
back over ſome hard pillows, that his ſhoulders may he 
deprefled and the breaſt elevated; the operator mult then 
preſs forcibly, and with ſome violence ſhake each ſide of 
| the breaſt, for thus the ribs are extended and the ſtemun 
puſhed forward. If this fails, make a crucial inciſon 
into the ſkin, and elevate the deprefled part of the fle- 
num with a terebra gently ſcrewed into the part. 

After the reduction the napkin and ſcapulary may be 
applied to keep the thorax firm. 

Mr. Bell ſays, in the ſixth vol. of his Surgery, page 
67, &c. that, In ſome caſes, it is fractured without 
bong diſplaced; in others, it is not only broke, but at 
the ſame time beat in upon the pleura. When it there- 
fore happens that the pain, cough, oppreſſed breathing, | 
and other ge ex do not yield to blood- letting and 
other parts of an antiphlogiſtic courſe, ſome other method 
of cure ſhould be attempted. An inciſion ſhould be made 
upon the injured part, of a ſufficient length to admit of 
a free examination of the bone; when the depreſſed piece 
may be raiſed either with a common ſcalpel or a lat, 
if there be an opening that will admit an inſtrument; or 
when this is not practicable, an opening may be made fi 


| this purpoſe with the trepan. If the operation be per- 


formed with caution, the bone may be raiſed with ſafety 
and this being done, the ſore muſt be treated in the uſual 
way. See White's Surgery, p. 139. 


A FRACTURE of the Thigh. 


Hippocrates juſtly obſerves, that when either the 00% 
of the humerus, or of the thigh, breaks inward, * 
worſe train of ſymptoms follow than when the har 
happens outwardly, eee of the veſſels and neries ii 
are lodged in their inner parts. | 

When the thigh is fractured in its middle or lotet 
part, its reſtitution may be effected by the hand, wy 
when the accident happens on the upper part a 87% \ 
force is generally required. Wherever the ſcat of : 
frafure is, the poſition of the patient, and of the in 
to be reduced, ſhould be ordered as in the caſe of 3 . 
tured let: then a due extenſion being made, and thc r 
of the fractured bone replaced, ſpirits, proper) _ 
with tow, muſt be ſecured; and if Gooch's machine - 
fraftures of the thigh-bone is made uſe of, little mn 
than patience will be required in order to the cure; wk 
want of this machine, the poſition propoſed when = 
is fractured may be truſted to, and that particular 
the neck of the thigh is the ſeat of the diſorder. + ol 
| When a fra&ure of the thigh is complicated w. ö 
wound, it is dangerous, and ſometimes incurabit. ge 
pening near the joints it is uſually fatal, as the — 

lood-veſſels are on too frequently lacerated- The 0 
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auch leſs if the wound is on the back part of 
er 3 ee of the difficulty of dreſſing it. lf tLe 
de yy e can be reſtrained by uſing the tourniquet, 
l * the wounded veſſel, the Fracture may then 
| and , gi 3 but if the bone is much injured, and the 
” = thay violent, amputation 1s uſually the moſt eli- 
Ini 
fon — the neck of the thigh-bone is ſometimes 
1 hs for a luxation, but it is more eaſy to break than 
e te this bone, and fractures in its neck are more fre- 
0 _— in its other parts. A yracture in the neck of 
ie is both more difficultly reduced and retained 
b in the body of it, and a lameneſs uſually follows the 
| ary The oblique direCtion of the neck, with the 
I 2 and ſtrength of the muſcles, are the cauſes of 
[eſe difficulties 3 
The ſigns of this kind of Fracture are, according to 
Gooch, © The thigh and knee turning outwards, the 
ab is much ſhortened, and conſiderably ſhrunk, pain in 
he courſe of the ſartorius muſcle, which, from its origin 
and inſertion, muſt frequently be put upon the ſtretch, 
| cen cauſing pain on the inſide juſt below the knee, and 
W : crepitus is obſerved when the patient moves his limb.” 
pen theſe ſymptoms appear, the limb being gently but 
gæadily extended until the fractured limb appears as long 
as the ſound one, let the patient be laid in the poſture 
recommended when the leg is the part thus affected, and 
| blecding, &c. be employed to prevent or to remove 
imllammation. If Gooch's extending machine could be 
obtained, its uſe would be the moſt eligible method for 
preventing future inconveniences. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. 
p. 95. White's Surgery, p. 146. | | 


FRACTURES of the Vertebræ. 


| When any of the vertebræ are fractured without affect- 
ing the ſpinal marrow, then there are only the poſterior 
W :popbyics, or acute tubercles injured, and they are not 
dangerous. When theſe parts only are fractured, replace 
| them with your fingers, and apply on each fide the ſpina 
dorſi, narrow compreſſes moiſtened with ſpirit of wine, 
and ſecure them with paſteboard ſplints, aud the napkin 
and ſcapulary. 
Frattures in theſe parts are eaſily known by the pain 
| there, as alſo on {lightly touching them.. 
It the tranſverſe apophyſes which tend towards the ca- 
 vity of the thorax are broken, then the heads of the ribs 
| which are inſerted into them will likewiſe be broken, and 
W much danger attends this caſe. 
| When the body of a vertebra is broken, the ſpinal mar- 
| row 13 injured; then the parts of the arms, viſcera, or 
les which are below them, become immediately mo- 
| ticuicſs, and death is ſooner or later the conſequence. In 
| this cafe, not to ſeem either negligent or ignorant, lay 
E tic injured part bare, elevate the fragments which preſs 
he medulla, and if looſe extract them; then clean the 
bound, and dreſs with balſamics as long as life continues. 
e Bocrhaave's Aphoriſms, the Engliſh tranſlation, p. 84. 
bb. Petit on the Diſeaſes of the Bones; Aitkin's Frea- 

S tile on Frattures Pott's general Remarks on Fra#ures, 
| and Kirkland's Obſervations on the ſame : and for ma- 
| chines to be uſed after the reduction of fraftures, ſee 
Goocl's Caſes and Remarks. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. 
P. 71. White's Surgery, p. 142. 
| REN UM See Lic AME N TUM ANNULARE. The 
* is alſo applied to the membranous ligament under 
| * tongue; and alſo to that under the penis which ties 
| NI to the glans. See PENIS LIN OVA. 

2 The STRAWBERRY. See ARBUTUS. Boer- 
m 3 ſix ſpecies. The common wood ſtrauo- 
ns he moſt agezable, flowers in May, and He fro 
Fad 1 Strawberries are apt to putrify in the 
13 * the cuſtom of eating them with ſugar 
wk 4 lecoction of the whole plant is uſed 
| e Jaundice, 


SAGARIA, See ARBUTUS. 
| ARIA PENTAPH | ; 
W panting, APHYLLI FRUCTU, A ſpecies of 


Ar, GAROIDES, BaRREN STRAWBERRIES, See 


| FRAGIFER A. Ma 
| Dlo-Morys MAJOR & MINOR. 


— FRAGILITAS OSSIUM, alſo called friabilitas offium. 


LU 497-1 


JoR & MINOR. See CRHENOPo- 


It conſiſts in a too great redundance of the earthy prin- 
ciple in the ſound habit. In the diſeaſed, the ſcurvy, 
lues venerea, and ſcrophulous diſorders, may be the cauſe. 
Mr. Sharp ſays, that the cauſe is a defect of the oil. 


FRAMBCESIA. See Yaws. This genus of diſeaſe 


Dr. Cullen places in the claſs locales, and order impeti- 
ines. 


FRANCOLIN. See ATTAGEN. 

FRANGULA. See ALNUs MIGRA-. 

FRAXINELLA. See DicrAuxus ALBUS. 

FRAXINUS, called alſo Bumelia. The 4 $H-TREE. 
It is the fraxinus excelſior. Linn. It is a tall tree com- 
mon in woods and hedges. Its bark is whitiſh ; the ſeeds 
are oblong, reddiſh, or browniſh-coloured, ſhaped ſome- 
what like a bird's.tongue, whence their name lingua avis, 
ornithogloſſum, &c. ; 

The freſh bark is bitteriſh and aſtringent, but loſes 
much in drying. In doſes of a dram it is diuretic, and 


the 8 extract hath the ſame effect. The middle 
bark hath 


by alkaline ſalts. 


The ſeeds called lingua avis, from their being ſhaped 
like a bird's tongue; are diuretic, healing, and drying. 
Their doſe is a dram or more. Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. That called | 
' ORNUsS, is the ſpecies on the ſurface of which 
manna exudes and concretes. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

FRENA. A name for the ſockets of the teeth. 

FRIABILITAS OSSIUM. See FRaGiLITas: 

FRICTA. BLACK ROsIN. | 


FIRCTIO. RuBBinG. Fridtion of the body upon its 


. whole ſurface, if duly repeated, will do more in the reco- 


very of health, and towards the ſupport of it, than is ge- 
nerally apprehended; it promotes perſpiration, quickens 
the circulation, and opens the finer veſſels through which 
thoſe diſcharges are made, on which health and vi- 
gour much depend. Friction contributes not only to 
the conveyance of medicines into the body, but alſo to 
their action and uſefulneſs there, when introduced. 
This means of health is beſt uſed when the primæ viz 
are moſt empty, when the chylopoetic organs are too lan- 
guid, Fridtions with rough cloths over the whole belly 
when the patient is faſting, produces advantageous effects. 
Gentle fridtion with pinguious ſubſtances relax; but 
ſtrong Friction with rough dry cloths ſtrengthen. | 
FRIESEL. S0 the Germans call the miliary fever. 
See MiLIARIS FEBRIS. 3 | 
FRIGIDARIUM. A veſſel in the baths for holding 


cold water. Alſo the cold bath itſelf. 


FRIGER ARIA. The PUTR1D FEVER. See PUTRIDA 
FEERIS. | 

FRIGUS. Corp. In Vogel's Noſology, it ſignifies 
the coldneſs of the feet and hands. Cold is ſaid by ſome 
to be a privation of heat; but heat and cold are only the 
names of certain ſenſations in living animal bodies; and 


the ſenſe of coldneſs is produced by bodies which exiſt, 


and that are the b qa of the ſenſes in the ſame degree 


as are thoſe which produce the ſenſation called heat. 
Many ſubſtances excite the ſenſe of rang, and extin- 
guiſh fire itſelf; and a greater degree of artificial cold 
making matter is produced by a mixture of the ſpirit of 
nitre with powdered ice, than nature manifeſts in any 
inſtance. See the proceſs by which profeſſor Braun pro- 
duced an artificial cold, and by which quickſilver was ſo 
frozen as to become malleable, in the Med. Muſ. vol. i. 
p- 123, &c. | | 
The effect of cold on our bodies. See CONGELATUS. 
FRITTA. FRITT. It is a maſs of ſalt and aſhes 
concreted to the ſand, by the cold, in making of glaſs. 
FRONDIPORA. A ſubmarine plant, called Escna- 
RA, which ſee. | | 
FRONS. The ForREHEAD. It is that part which is 
above the eyes, deſtitute of hair, and that reaches from 
one temple to the other. | | 
FRONTALE. A name for any topical medicine which 
is applied to the forehead z fee CATAPLASMA: but par- 
ticularly it means a linen bag, in which cephalic ingre- 
dients are tied up, in order to be applied to the forehead, 
See EPITHEMA. | 


FRONTALIS; Musculus. —— frontal muſcle, alſo 
— VERUS. called corrugator coiterii. 


It riſes thin, broad, and fleſhy, from the upper part of 
| 5 C - the 


een uſeful in intermitting fevers, when aſliſted 
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the os frontis near the ſutura coronalis, and deſcending | 


by the poſterior and forepart of the temporalis, meets 
with its partner near their inſertions to the ſkin of the 
eye-brows. They wrinkle the ſkin of the forehead. 
FRONTALIS NERvus. The fifth pair of nerves from the 
brain ſends off its firſt branch called orbitarius, & ramus 
ſuperior, which is ſubdivided into three, the firſt of which 
ſubdiviſions is the frontal; it ſpreads on the upper 
part of the orbit of the eye, to the fat which ſur- 
rounds the globe of the eye, the muſculus elevator pal- 
pebre, K. . 5 
— SINUs. The FRONTAL sIN us. There are two 
of theſe, one on each ſide of the noſe. They are formed 
of the ſeparated laminæ of the os frontis; they are 


placed above the orbits at the bottom of the os frontis on | 


each ſide the top of the noſe; they are lined with the 
ſame membrane which lines the noſtrils, and they open 
into them. Sometimes they are wanting. | 

| Vena. It is a branch from the external jugular, 
forming a vein in the forehead. 

FRONTIS, Os. The BoNE of the FOREHEAD; 
dalled alſo coronale os, inverecundum. The external ſur- 
face of this bone is ſmooth at its upper convex part, but 


below, ſeveral cavities and proceſſes are obſerved. At 
each angle of the orbit the bone jets out to form two | 


internal and two external proceſſes. The ridge which 
makes the ſupercilium, is called the ſuperciliary proceſs. 
The proceſſus naſalis, naſal proceſs, is ſituated between 


the two internal angular proceſſes. The two orbiter pro- 


ceſſes are continuations of the ſuperciliary. There is a 
notch between theſe for the reception of the ethmoid 
bone. At the internal angular proceſs there 1s a cavity, 
where the glandula lachrymalis is lodged; at the exter- 
nal angular proceſs there is another cavity for the pulley 
of the muſculus obliquus major. The foramina are three 
on each fide; one in each ſuperciliary ridge, through 
which a nerve, vein, and artery, paſs to the teguments, 
&c. of the forehead. Near the middle of the internal 
ſide of the orbit, in the tranſverſe ſuture, or near it, 1s 
a ſmall hole called orbiter internus : the orbiter internus 
poſterior is ſmaller, and lays about an inch deeper in the 
orbit. On the inſide of the os front:s there is a ridge, 
which, on the the upper part, is inperceptible, and grows 
more prominent at the bottom, where there is a foramen 
cecum; to this ridge the falx is attached. The frontal 
ſinus 15 placed over the orbits, and is divided by the ſep- 
tum juſt deſcribed. 

FRUCTUS. Fruit. Properly it is the part of a 
plant wherein the ſeed is contained, but in general it is 
any ſeed or grain covered or uncovered, but with the 
coverings when there are any. The chemiſts call metals 
the fruits of the earth. | | | 

FRUCTUS UMBILICATUs. Umbilicated fruit. It is that 
which had the other parts of the flower growing on its 
top when it was an ovary. They uſually form a cavity, 
when it is known by the name of the umbilicus, or na- 
vel, as in the medlar, roſe, &c. | 1 

FRUMENTACEUS. A term applied to all ſuch 
plants as have a conformity with wheat, with reſpect 
either to their fruit, leaves, ears, or the like. 0 

FRUMENTUM. Corn. It is ſpontaneous in no 
climate, but induſtry raiſes it in all. They are a ſpecies 
of graſs in their primitive ſtate, whoſe ſeed are improved 
by culture. A name given alſo to wheat. See TRI“ 
TICUM. | 

FRUMENTUM CORRUPTUM. $0 Tacitus calls MALT. 

— IxDicum. Mays, or MAIZE, 

— SARACENICUM. See FAGOPYRUM. 

—— 'TurRcicum. Mays, or MAIZE. 

FRUTEX. A $HRUB. It is a plant with many woody 
perennial trunks, ſuch as roſes, ſyringos, &c. which di- 
vide into ſeveral ſtems near the ground ; but the word is 
generally uſed by gardeners for all woody plants of low 

rowth. 
, FruTEXx ZATHIopicus. A name for the clutia, and a 
ſpecies of conacarpodendron. 

—— AFRICANUS CONIFER. A name for ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of conacarpodendron and lepidocarpodendron. 
AFRICANUS AMBARUM SPIRANS. See COMA 


AUREA, 7 
—— BACCIFER BRASILIENSIS. See CAAGUIYUYO. | 
—— CoronaRiuss A name of the ſyringa alba. 

WHITE LILAC. 


| 


1 


| of the leaves in water, is very bitter. The juice of ther 


| GARE, 


ſoot. By a chemical analyſis it affords a volatile alkaline 


ſoot; and is conſidered as an antiſpaſmodic. 


FRU TEX INDICUS BACCIFERA. See Ber 
—— Inpicus srixosus. See CARa-Scnuy 
— ODoORATUS SEPTENTRIONALIUM, See Mys- 
TUs BRABANT ICA. . 5 
— PAvoNINUS. See PoINCIANA; 
——— 'TERRIBIEIS. See ALYPUM. 
FRUTICOSUS. FRuTrcost. Plants which a 
a hard woody fubſtance. 8 
FUCOIDES. A ſpecies of plant which grows ; 
water. It is of a middle nature betwixt conferya 5 
corallina, and fucus. It is often finely divided 40 
a more tender ſubſtance than the fucus, and not diſtin 
guiſhed by nodes and joints like the conferya ang owe; 
lina. | . | ; 
FUCUS: It is a ſpecies of plant growing in water 
whoſe leaves and ſtalks are of various figures. It is 0 
nerally of a viſcid and coriaceous ſubſtance, and is fü. 
niſhed with veſicles on both ſides, which admit of the x 
being formed to aſſiſt its floating. Its extremities are of. 
ten ſet with tubercles, which ſeem to contain fomethiy 
of a ſeminal nature. | ; 
Botaniſts enumerate many ſpecies, but except two of 
them, they are not noted in medicine, and theſe are 
I. Alga marina latifolia vulg. See Qurgcus Maxis, 
2. Lactuca marina; which ſee. 
Fucus LacTUC& FOLIO. See LACTUCA MARN. 
— MARITIMUS. 
— VESICULOSUS: dee Kart. 
— MARkIN US. See ALGd A. | 
—— TuBULos1s, &c. See ENTEROPHYToON Vii. 


FUGA DAMONUM. See HVPERIcUAu. | 
FUGILE. Ear-wax. In Paracelſus, it means an 2. 
pearance in the urine like wax. Some expreſs by it a 

bubo, and others the tumor called parotides. 
FULIGO. Soor. It is the ſhining black concrets 
formed by the ſmoak from wood, that is uſed in medi 
cine, and to be here underſtood by /oot. It hath a 
diſagreeable ſmell, and a pungent bitter nauſeous taſte; 
the more reſinous the wood, the more bitter will be the 


ſalt, an empyreumatic oil, a fixed alkali, and an infpid 
earth. | ES. | 

The 12 gives out its virtues to water, or to proof ſpi 
rit, each of which diſſolves about one-fourth part of good 


FULMINARIS LAPIS. See CERAUNIA. 

FULMINATIO. FULMINATION, from fulmin, 15 UT 
ten, or thunder. In chemiſtry it hath two fignifications: 
1ſt, An exploſion, and is the ſame as detonation. adh, 
In the depuration of the more perfect metals, it is when 
upon infuſing them with lead, a bright colour ſucceeds 4 / 
kind of fulphuireous cloud before appearing in the met 
during the fuſion. | 

MARIA. FumirorRy. Alſo call funus teme, 

and herba melancholifuga. It is the fumaria officinalis 
or . pericarpiis monoſpermis racenioſis, caule ci. 
fulo, flore purpureo, Linn. ComMoN PURPLE FUMITOR!: 
It is a plant with bluiſh green, finely divided leaves, Pb. 
ducing, towards the tops of the ſtalks, ſpikes of irregui 
purpliſh flowers, followed each by a fingle ſeed. jt 
annual, flowers in May and June, and delights in ſhady | 
places. The leaves have a bitter ſaline taſte; an c 
obtained by inſpiſſating the expreſſed juice, of a decoction 


leaves, if dropped into the eyes, are ſuppoſed to 1. 
dimneſs of ſight; whence the name fim ia, beca 5 | 
provokes tears, and clears the fight after the mine | 
ſmoke. The whole herb is diuretic, reſolvent, and 100 
the belly. | 5 

FUMARIA ALBA, alſo called cyſicapno- African 
dens, AFRICAN CLIMBING BLADDER pre un 

It is a climbing plant, chiefly reſembles thc jr 1 
above deſcribed, only that the Cit is an oval blade 
which are the ſeeds. _ | f 
— Burgos, called alſo ariſtolochia av | 471 
chia adulterinaz capnicium chelidonium, capnas gi wn 
cava herbariorum; cava major radix ; piftolochia - gol 
pſeudo ariſiolochia. GREAT BULBOUS FUMITOR)) 
LOW-ROOT. | | 

It is found in moiſt ſhady places, and, bs Vx ae 


om chief ſenlible quality is its bit: ll ATI, 
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nefit or prejudice is produced, ac- 

our hodies, _— of the — and we conſtitution 
cordin ar is received. It is evident from the palſies 
8 ens among workers in lead mines, &c. and the be- 
—_ eived in many caſes when the air is impregnated 
3 materials; catarrhs and catarrhous coughs 
with 3 fumes received with the breath; and, by 
- 0 e method, expectoration is aſſiſted in humoral 
In and even ulcers in the lungs are ſaid to have 
me by this method. The advantage of mercurial 
fingen in the cure of venereal ulcers is known to 
ens TERRE. See FUMARIA ALBUS. See 
L. | 
fUr IO. See AcrIo. „ 

FUNGOIDES. A ſpecies of fungus without a head 
or cap, whoſe pedicles or ſtalks are of various thapes and 
diviſions. As to its ſubſtance, it conſiſts of an uniform 
matter, which is undivided into lamellze or pores. 

FUNGUS. ToapsTooL. It is the loweſt, and a very 
imperfect genus of plants, having neither viſible ſeed nor 
flowers, as in other vegetables, and remarkably differing 
from other plants, becauſe it hath not an an herbaceous 
| colour nor leaf, properly ſpeaking, nor any thing elſe 
| analogous in its contexture. Moſt of them ſpring up, 
and are ſoon diſſolved into the mucous matter whence 
| they aroſe. The ſpecies are very numerous. See Ray's 
| Synopſis. The ESCULENT FUNGH, are truly different from 
| every other vegetable that we. meet with; for diſtilled 
| without addition, they afford no acid, but a large pro- 
| portion of volatile alkali z and expoſed ſo as to undergo 
| ſpontaneous fermentation, they ſhew no aceſcency, but 


W take more of animal nature, and as ſuch ſhould be con- 
| ſidered, being more nutritious than any of the vegetable 
| claſs, | | 
Funcus. MushROOMS. See AMANITA. 
In ſurgery, it is a ſpongy excreſcence which ariſes in 
| wounds and ulcers, commonly known by the name of 
bend fleſb, though often improperly ſo called. In ge- 
& neral, dry lint is the beſt application. But a ſpongy lax 
| fleſh riſing up in ulcers, differs much from the fungus in 
| healing wounds; it often requires the knife, or ſome 
| cauſtic application; this ſpongy fleſh is in one mals, but 
the fungus in healing wounds is in many little protube- 
tances. When this ill-conditioned ſpongy fleſh ariſes, it 
is of very little uſe to attempt its deſtruction before the 
| general habit of body is improved, and when this is ef- 
fected, dry lint, or other gentle means, will generally 
Tulice. The fungus over a carious bone cannot be re- 
noed before the caries is put a ſtop to, and the exfolia- 
tion completed; but after theſe the fungus diſappears 
& !pontaneouſly, | Ex: | 
| If fungus excreſcences ariſe from the brain, after tre- 
W panning, they may be cut away with a knife, and ſup- 
preſſed with lint dipped in reCtified ſpirit of wine, and 
gentle preſſure. a 
White ſwellings are called fungi by ſome authors. In 
ogel's Noſology, it ſignifies a ſoft œdematous tumor 
ot the joints. It is alſo the name of a tubercle about 
E anus. The cauſe and cure are the ſame as the con- 
dy lama. 


> ALBUS ACRIs. See AGARICUS PIPERATUS. For 
[that called. 8 

—— ARTICULI. See SPINA VENTOSA. 

> Ienarivs. See AGcarIcum & AGARICUS 
erzcus. . 

— LaRicts. See AGARICUM. | 
„ Maximus roTUnDUs PULVERULENTUS. See 
EYCOPERDON, VULGARE. 

= MimBranaceus. See AURICULE Jupæ. 

1 — ee ALBVUS. See AGARICUS PIPERA Tus. 
|  SAMBUCI. See AURICULE JUDE. 

| FO u Ars MARIN US. See ANDROSACE. 

| RACHIIL. The corp of the AxM. So the 


* . 20 | 
abiang call the mediang Vena. 


UN 

3 vel FUNICULUS UMBILICALIS. The NAVEL- 

FRO © 18 commonly about half a yard long, though 
can, it being ſometimes not above half this, 


d : 
* others it is yard or more. It is uſually fixed 


UNI ). from fumus, ſmoak, FumIGATION. By 
th 1 15. inſpired as well as inhaled into 
e 


become immediately putrid; and hence appear to par- 


near the middle of the placenta, but ſometimes it is near 
the edge thereof; it is compoſed of two arteries and two 
veins, though ſometimes there are two arteries and one 
vein, and at others two veins and but one artery. Theſe 
veſſels are convoluted, and are ſurrounded by a fine net- 
work of fibres of a gelatinous texture. The arteries are 
continuations of the internal iliacs or hypogaſtries; the 
veins are formed by the union of all the branches in the 
placenta z they are continued into the abdomen at the 
navel, and ſo on to the vena porta in the liver. After the 
birth, the remaining parts of the arteries in the abdomen 
form the ligamenta umbilicalia inferiora, and the veins 
form the falciform or ſuſpenſory ligament. 

There is always a point where the funis begins, and 
where the integuments ſeparate from it; whence it is in- 
different whether you cut it nearer or further from the 
belly, ſo that a ligature can be made upon the portion 
that is left with the child, as it always drops off at the 
fame place. | 


If the uns is torn off from the child, ſo that a liga- 


ture cannot be made on it, La Motte aflures us, he 


ſucceeded in preventing an hæmorrhage by applying 


pledgits of lint, and confining them with proper com- 


prefles and bandage but ſome recommend the needle and 
ligature; 8 +; 
If the child deſcends to the os externum, but ſeems to 
be drawn up and down as though it was ſuſpended by a 
rope, it may be ſuſpected that the Funis is very ſhort, or 
that it is entangled, in which caſe ſome practitioners have 
cut it at about five or fix inches from the child's belly. 
But a neceſſity for this can hardly occur, for with a lit- 
tle patience it will ſtretch ſufficiently. 
FURCALZ. See CLAVIcuLX. 
FURCELLA. The enſiform cartilage. 
FURCULA INFERIOR. ! See ENSITORMIs. 
FURFUR. Bran. It is comniended as excellent 
for removing offenſive ſordes from the head; and for re- 
lieving head achs, by rubbing the head with it after well 
heating it. | | 
FURFURATIO. See FuRFuRosr. 


diment reſembling bran. It is a name for furfuro/t. 
FURFUROSI. Thoſe patients are ſo called who are 
afflicted with a ſort of ſcurf or ſcalineſs on the head, 


bran, whence the diſeaſe is called furfures, and furfu- 


ratio; though ſome call it porrigo, and farrea nubes. 
FURNUS. See FoRNAx. | 


FURIOSUS. See AmMBULo. 
FUROR UTERINUS; called by the Arabians, acrai- 
med, alſo brachuna, &ſtromania. Dr. Cullen calls it aym- 


of hyſterics. Its immediate cauſe is a preternatural irri- 
tability of the uterus and pudenda of women (to whom 


fluids in theſe parts. 


Its preſence is known by the wanton behaviour of the 
patient; ſhe ſpeaks and acts with unreſtrained obſce- 
nity, and as the diſorder increaſes, ſhe ſcold, cries, and 
laughs by turns. While reaſon 1s retained ſhe is filent, 
and ſeems melancholy, but her eyes diſcover an un- 
uſual wantonneſs. The ſymptoms are better and worſe, 
until the greateſt degree of the diſorder approaches, 
and then by every word and action her condition is too 
manifeſt. : 

In the beginning a cure may be hoped for, but if it 
continues it degenerates into a mania; long intervals, and 
a recovery of fleſh alſo give hopes. | 

In order to the cure, bleed in proportion to the pa- 
tient's ſtrength. Camphor, in doſes of 15 or 20 grains 
with nitre, and ſmall doſes of the tinct. opii ſhould be 
repeated at proper intervals. Some venture to give the 
ceruſs acetata in doſes of three to five grains: Beſides 
bleeding, cooling purges ſhould alſo be repeated in pro- 
portion to the violence of ſymptoms, &c. What is uſeful 
in maniac and hypocondriac diſorders, is alſo uſeful here, 
regard being had to ſanguine or phlegmatic habits, &c. 
When the delirium is at the height, give opiates to com- 


poſe, and uſe the ſame method as in a phrenitis, or a 
mania. Injections of barley-water, with a ſmall quan- 


tity of hemlock-juice, may be frequently thrown up into 
the uterus; this is called fpecific, but matrimony, if 


| poſſible, 


FURFURES. $0 urine is called which poſſeſſes a ſe- 


which upon combing diſcharges a ſcaly ſubſtance like 


phomania. It is a ſpecies of madneſs, or an high degree 


the diſorder is proper) or an unuſual acrimony of the 
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poſſible, ſhould be preferred. See Riverius's Practice of 
Phytic. 

FURUNCULUS, from furs, to rage; called alſo do- 
thiensz a BOIL or BILE. It is a phlegmonous humour 
which commonly terminates in a ſuppuration of a pecu- 
liar kind. It is a variety of the phlogoſis phlegmone. 
See INFLAMMATIO. | 

It breaks open at firſt on its top, or the moſt pointed 
part, when ſome drops of pus, like that from an abſceſs, 
comes out; after which the germ, or what is commonly 
called the core, is ſeen; this core is a purulent ſubſtance, 
but ſo thick and tenacious, that it appears like a ſolid 
body, which may be drawn out in the ſhape of a cylin- 
der, like the pith of an elder, ſometimes to the length of 
an inch, 'The emiſhon of this core is uſually followed 
by the diſcharge of a certain quantity of liquid matter, 


| 386 ] 


| FUS 


charge is made, the pain entirely ceaſes, and in a ff 
days the ſwelling diſappears. N 
Suppuration is the beſt method of removing this End 
of tumor, for if repelled it almoſt as certainly return 
on ſome other part; but indeed the ſurgeon is ſeldom , 
plied to on account of it, the common method of appl a 
ing a poultice of flour and honey anſwering every N. 
poſe. See Lond. Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 332. Pearſon's 


Principles of Surgery, vol. i. p. 66, &c. White's Sur. 
gery, p. 17. 
FUSANUS, or Fus ARIA. See Evonymys, 


FUSIO. Fus1on. It is the reduction of ſolid bogie 
into a ſtate of fluidity by fire. Fu/io and ſolutio per ip. 
nem mean the ſame thing; but in the common mode of 
ſpeech, by fuſion, we underſtand a ſolution, or liquaticn 
of metals or minerals; by liquefaction, a ſolution. of 


ſpread through the bottom of it. As ſoon as this diſ- 


pinguious and concreted ſubſtances. 


ABIANUM OLEUM. See PETROLEUM yUL-/ 
GARE. : | | 5 
G GABIREA. A pinguious ſpecies of myrrh, 
mentioned by Dioſcorides. | 
 GACIRMA. See CUMANA. | 
= GADA. The abbreviation of Johannes Gædartius 
. Metamor h. & Hiſt. Nat. Inſectum, in part. iii. 
WW 6GX0DES. A ſpecies of ætites, or a round ſort of 
belemnites. | | | 
GAGEL. See GALE. CTR. | 
' GAIDEROTHYMUM. A name of the ſtachys ſpi- 
E noſa Cretica. | 4 Pho 
| GAL. The abbreviation for Galen. 
GALACIA. See GALAXA. 1 | 
GALACORTA. A ſpecies of 8CORZONERA. 
GALACTIA. An exceſs or overflowing of milk. 
GALACTINA. See Laerticinta, _ 
GALACTIRRHOEA. See GatacTia. 
 GALACTITES Lapts, from yaaa, milk, the MILK- 
= $TONE. It is alſo called morochthus, galaractis, and gala- 
E ricides, Dioſcorides ſays, that in one year one may per- 
W ccive its growth to have been conſiderable. It ſeems to 
bed an inferior kind of French chalk. When it is ground 
down with water, it renders it milky in appearance 
| Whence its name. ELKE, | 
= GALACTODES. In Hippocrates it ſignifies both 
milk warm, and a milky colour. 8 
GALACTOPHORA MEDICAMENTA. Medi- 

eines which increaſe the milk. | 
= GCALACTOPHORI DUCTUS. The LACTEAL 
= VESSELS, from lyaaa, milk, and geewy to carry. 
= GALACTOPCETICA, from ya milk, and Tojtw, 
do nate. MILK-MAKING. An epithet applied to the fa- 
| culty of generating milk. 
GALACTOPOSIA. The method of curing by a milk 


diet. 


4 GALANGA. GALAN GAL. It is the maranta galanga, 
| Linn, It is a graſſy leafed-plant, which grows in China 
ad in the Eaſt Indies. The dried roots are brought 
nto Europe in pieces of about an inch long, and half an 


| ſeveral circular rings: it is of a reddiſh brown colour, on 
the outlide, and of a pale red within. 
| . > rg an aromatic ſmell and bitteriſh hot 
am Hh * ut the heat and pungency prevail more 
We” itter. Dr. Lewis obſerves, that the pungent 
— e be of the ſame nature with that of pep- 
* it reſides not in the volatile oil, but in a more 
matter. Neumann ſays, it reſembles ginger in its 


3 mel - . o . 
| b tate, and chemical compoſition, but that ginger is 


w E Meterred, as it is more agreeable. 
more ee? 8 8 major, but as it is weaker and much 
Mel W.breea le, it is not uſed. See Lewis's Mat. 
Ga Nr er s Chem. Works. | 
6 ALAX 1 A ſpecies of MOTH MULLEIN. 
b faid to bea in alto galacia, is a term of Paracelſus. It 
ne in the hea —_ but it commonly denotes that white 
deum; the Gre — + which CicExo calls the circulum lac- 
| from the Lag, tlas won we the MILKY WAY 
am dia lactea, and is nothing more than a 


GAL ANA INANIS. BIsMurk. See BISMUTHUM. | 


inch thick: it is branched, full of knots and joints, with 


"04 


congeries of fixed, or nebulous ſtars. Paracelſus ſays its 


| principle, is a moſt ſubtile ſulphur, the cauſe of winter, 


and producing clouds. Some ſpeaking analogically apply 
the word galaxa to the poroſities in the cranium, and 
CHARLTON diſtinguiſhes the paſſages, and diſtribution of 
the chyle by the name of galaxia. 

_ GALAXIVUS. See MogocHr Rus. 

GALBANUM, Gum. It is the concrete, gummy, 
reſinous juice of an evergreen plant, with leaves like 
| thoſe of aniſe, growing in Syria, the Eaſt Indies, and Ethi- 
opia. This plant is named ferula Africana, weoſelinum 


| 4fricanum, aniſum fruticoſum galbaniferum, and aniſum 
| Africanum fructicenceſcens, &c. ayborzat. The plant 
is the bubon galbanum, or the bubon foliolis rhombeis 
{ dentatis glabris ſtriatis, umbellis paucis, Linn. The gum 
is brought to us in pale coloured, ſemitranſparent, ſoft, 
| tenacious maſſes, of different ſhades from white to brown; 
| the better ſorts of which, on being opened, appear com 


poſed of clear, whitiſh tears, often intermixed with little 
ſtalks or ſeeds of the plant. It partakes more of the re- 
ſinous than of the gummy quality, though it is nearly all 
ſoluble in water. It hath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and 
bitteriſh warm taſte, is unctuous to the touch, and ſoftens 
in the fingers. 


in aſthmas, though more efficacious than it in hyſteric 
diſorders. When aſſa fœtida is too ſtrong, galbanum 
may be tried; and if it diſagrees, give ammoniacum. 
Dr. Cullen ſays, by itſelf it has littze power, but ſerves 
to afford a variety, ſo requiſite in the uſe of antiſpaſ- 
modics. | 45 
A mixture of ſpirit of wine two parts, with one part 
water, diſſolves all but the impurities, which are common- 
ly in conſiderable quantities. | 
Great part of the virtue of ga/banum conſiſts in its eſ- 
ſential oil, and is carried up in diſtillation, either with 
water orwith ſpirit, whence great care is required in pu- 
rifying if. For making of plaſters, and ſuch like inferior 
purpoſes, the beſt method is to expoſe it in winter to a 
ſharp froſt, and whilſt it is brittle to powder it: thus the 
impurities may in ſome meaſure be ſeparated in the 


it in a bladder, and keeping it in hot water, until it is 
ſoft enough be ſttained by preſſure through an hempen 
cloth. 

Beſides the eſſential oil yielded by diſtillation with water, 
an empyreumatic oll is obtained, by diſtilling in a retort 
without mixture. This empyreumatic oil is of a fine 
blue colour, but changes in the air to a purple. 

It is common to ſpread ga/banum on leather, and to ap- 
ply it to the belly in hyſteric diſorders, and when ſpaſms 
diſorder the belly of a woman ſoon after delivery; but 
the following is to be preferred. k Gum aſſ. fœtid 3 vi. 
camph. 3 ſs. f. empl. See Neumann's Chem. Works ; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Med, 

The College of Phyſicians order the following tincture 
to be made. | 

Take of galbanum cut into {mall pieces, two ounces ; 
proof ſpirit of wine, two pints; digeſt with a gentle hear, 
for eight days, and ſtrain. Tos confider it as a warm 

5 anti; 


| 
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In medical virtue and ſenſible qualities it reſembles 
the gum ammoniacum, but is leſs efficacious than it 


ſearce; for internal uſes, it is beſt managed by including 


antiſpaſmodic, promiſing to be of ſervice in flatulency, 
hyſteria, and the aſthmatic co 
Pharm. Lond. 1788. oY 
GAALBEI, or GALBEUM. A ſort of ornamental and 
medical bracelets worn by the Romans. 
GALBULA. In the plural number it ſignifies CYPRESS 
NUTS. 
GALBULI: The cones or nuts of the cypreſs- 
tree. | 
 GALBULUS. When the ſkin of the body is natu- 
rally yellow. „ 
GALE, alſo GAGEL. See ELAGNvus, and Myr Tus 
BRABANTICA. joe 
GALEA. Galea, a HELMET. See PiLEUs. In ana- 
tomy it is the name for the amnios. In sURGERY, a ban- 
dage for the head is thus called. In BoTANY, the upper 
lip of a labiated flower is called its gala or creſt Among 
diſeaſes, it is by analogy a name fer a ſpecies of head-ach, 
which ſurrounds the head like an helmet. 
GALEANIONES. People with one arm ſhorter than 
the other. 1 17 — 5 
GALEANTHROPIA. It is a ſpecies of madneſs in 
which a patient imagines himſelf to be a cat, and then he 
imitates its manners. The name ſeems to be from yaas®-, 
a cat, and avIgunog, a man. | 75 
GALE GA, called alſo ruta capraria, and GOAT'S RUE. 
It is the galega officinalis, Linn. The roots is perennial; 
on the ſtalks are pods with oblong kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. 
It is a native of Spain and Italy, where it is eaten as food, 
but it is not noted in medicine. | 
—— NEMOROSA VERNA. A ſpecies of orobus. 
GALEGZ. A ſpecies of ſenna. 
GALENA, from yaanvn, a calm. It was a name of 
the theriaca before the addition of vipers to it. It is the 
name of a lead ore, in which is a little ſilver. According 
to ſome it is the ſame as plumbago, or molybdæna. Some 
ſay that no metal can be extracted from it, and others ſay 
it is an ore of zinc, but mixt with various other ſubſtances. | 
This laſt is the moſt proper aſſertion. 2 
GALENION. The name of malagma, in P. Ægi- 


neta. | | 
 GALEOBDULON, See LAMIUM LUTE- 

GALEOPSIS, vel GaLtopsts. J UM. Alſo called la- 
mium rubrum, urtica iners magna fetidiſſima, ſtachys 


fetida, and HEDGE-NETTLE. Boerhaave enumerates | 


fourteen ſpecies. This ſpecies, he ſays, is a good antihy- 
eric, and an infuſion of the leaves and flowers is uſeful 
in a nephritic colic. He attributes ſome degree of virtue 
to the ſpecies called cLowN's ALL-HEAL, ſee PAN Ax 
Coroni; to the YELLOW ARCHANGEL, and SPOTTED 
ARCHANGEL, ſee LAMIUM; but to the reſt nothing medi- 
cinal is known to belong to them ; alſo it is the name for 
a ſpecies of CLARYz and Anguillare, a ſpecies of 
BASTARD DITTANY. 

— LUTEA. See LAMIUM MACULATUM. 

GALERITA. See PETASITES. 

 GALI. See InDIcuM. 5D 

_ GALIA, from gallæ, GALLs. There are two compo- 
fitions, one called pure, the other aromatic, and galls 
were a part of the compoſition. Galia moſchata, or 
muſcata; in this was NUTMEG. Galia zibettina; in this 

was CIVET. | | 
'  GALIANCON. See Anci. When one arm is 
ſhorter than the other, this is the term uſed. 

GALIUM APARINE. See APARINE. 

— VERUM. See GALLIUM. 

GALLZ#, called nuces gallæ, gallæ maximæ orbicu- 
latæ, gallæ ſpinoſæ, GALLs. The gallæ robur 3, vel 
quer cus, cerris, Linn. | 

They are hard round excreſcences, cynipidis nidi 
found in the warmer countries on the oak-tree, They are 
produced from the puncture of an inſect, and affording 
a lodgement for its young, until they are capable of eat- 
ing a paſſage through; the tear which iſſues from the 
wound, gradually increaſed by acceſſions of freſh matter, 
forms a covering to the eggs and ſucceeding inſects. 
Thoſe ga!ls which have no hole, are found to have the 
dead inſects remaining in them. Two ſorts are diſtin- 
. guiſhed in the ſhops, one ſaid to be brought from Alep- 
po, called Oriental, or Aleppo nut, or galla ſpinoſa; the 
other from the ſouthern parts of Europe, called European 


mplaints of old people. 
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| adminiſtering them; The dote of the powder 


to ſeventy of pure lead. 


| for MADDER. 
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galls, The former are generally of a bluiſh colour, or 


greyiſh or blackiſh, and verging to a blue; unequal to 
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their lurface, hard to break; and of a cloſe texture. . 


others are of a pale browniſh or whitiſh 
round, eaſily broke, leſs compact, and of a much 
ſize. The two ſorts differ in itrength, but in 2 
ſpects are of the ſame quality. nc, 
Chuſe the ſmall, protuberant, bluiſh, and hey 
Galls are a ſtrong aſtringent; ſuppoſed to be x "Meg, 
ſtrongeſt in the vegetable kingdom. They have 5 0! the 
liar imell or taſte; their medical character is fir, b. 3 
gency. Both water and ſpirit take up nearly alt. og 
tue. The ſpirituous extract is the ſtrongeſt pre hes 


but the ſimple powder is as good as any other pore. 


8 from: 
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few grains to a dram. ty 8 
They are not much uſed in medicine, 
have been ſaid to be beneficial in intermittents and 
of the moſt powerful of the vegetable aſtringents; 8 
part of galls finely powdered, added to eight of LY 
lard, has been an ointment uſed with efficacy ye wh 
in the hæmorrhoids. They are much employ * 
making black writing ink, and the colouring matter ns 
dying black with. A decoction of galls jreins ne. 
rough and aſtringent to the taſte; but an infuſion of Fig 
in cold water, ſtrikes a deeper black with green Oy 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works, Ci. 
len's Mat. Med. | ; 
GALLATURA. That part of the white 
which is more denſe and cloſe than the reſt. 
GALLENA TESSULATA. Lzap ok. O 
hundred pounds weight of this ore yields from fy 


GALLI GALLINACEI CAPUT. See Gays 
GINIS CAPUT, e 
GALLIA MOSCHATA. A compofition of troches, | 
in which are only aloes, amber, and muſk, made up with 
ſome mucilage. 1 . 
GALLICUS MORBUS. The Frency 
See LUEs VENEREA. 
GALLINAGINIS, Carvr, alſo galli gallinacti capi. 
When the proſtata is cut _ we diſcover the eminenc 
called caput gallinaginis. It is thick behind and fender 
before; on each ſide of this eminence appears the ors 
fices of the veſiculæ ſeminales. 7 
GALLINASSA. See AURA. 
GALLION. See GALLIOUu. 
GALLITRICHIS. WiLD CLARY. 
GALLITRICHUM. A ſpecies of BAUM. Ao: 
name of ſeyeral ſpecies of clary. See Horminuy. 
GALLIUM, called gallion, CHEESE-RENNET, LaDr's 
BED-STRAW. It is the Galium verum, Linn. It is 3 
plant with ſquare ſtalks, long narrow leaves, which com- 
monly ſtand eight at a joint in the form of a ſtar. Onthe 
tops appear thick cluſters of ſmall yellow monopetalous 
flowers, which are followed each by two ſeeds, It i 
perennial, found in dry waſte grounds, and flowers it 
June and July. 
The flowers have a ſtrong, not diſagreeable ſmell; de 
leaves little or none: but they both poſſeſs a degree 
acidity, on which account they are uſed in ſome places u 
turning milk or ſeparating its curd from the whey, whence 
its name cheeſe-rennet. The whole plant is fad to be 
cooling and reſtringent, but it is not much uſed in mei- 
cine. Boerhaave mentions five ſpecies. It is alſo a lat 
See RUBIA SYLVATICA LEVIS. 
— LATIFOLIUM FLORE LUTEO, A ſpecies © 
CROSS-WORT. See CRUCIATA VULGARIS _ n 
GALREDA. A kind of jelly made by boiling . 
cartilaginous parts of animals. In Paracelſus, it 8 
fies an excrementitious mouldineſs. — 
GAMANDRA. The largeſt quantities are prov 
GAMBOGIA. Fin the province Cambogia o 
bodia, from whenceitis called Cambodia, Cumbegilis 0. 
bogia, Carcapuli, & e. From the virtues aſcribed to it 
the gout, it is called gummi ad podagram, gummi. 1 
By a corruption of the above names it is called, , 
gutta gamba, gamon, gamandra, cattagemu, Jeb 90 #. 
gamborda, gemandra, gohcathu, &c. From its = 
lour it hath been called chryſopus, and from its Pp . ju 
quality it is named ſuccus laxativus, fuccus _ 10 
gans, and ſcammonium orientale. With us its 
called GAMBOGE. from de 
It is a gummy reſinous concrete, brought ry 
g y es cd 
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DISEASE, 


Et Indies, ſaid to be the produce of certa 


CAN 


eoddam-pulin 3 ei malus kind. 
of ” A er (7 of Linn. Indian Cambogia. 
brought to ws in dür de perten opel, ee fun 
brittle, of 4 ſmooth ſurfaces perfectly opake, free om 
any viſbl impurities, of a deep reddiſh yellow-colour, 
1 and uniform 145 | 
equal Ge — hands of a yellow colour: when chewed, 
A little or no taſte, but ſoon! after it impreſſes a 
ar ut acrimony and heat, and occaſions a dryneſs in 
ack It eaſily melts over the fire z it takes flame 
ny candle; it burns with-a white flame and leaves a 
| 45 tas it is dels uſed as a draſtic purge, but it 
weakens the ſtomach: It produces copious diſcharges 
by tool, and its operation is uſually very quick. On the 
irſt uſe of it, it generally vomits, and then purges; in 
dropſies it hath been much recommended]; but in a hot, 
W 1:1 habit it ſhould never be ventured on: 'The doſe is 
795 gr. iii. to xx When given with calomel, or other 
pbiurgatives, it is not ſo apt to be diſcharged upwards; If 
ven in a liquid form, and duly diluted, it needs no cor- 


rector; 


þ boiling in water 
pi in alkalized water, 1 5 read by ſtool and urine; the 
i it n tes very freely. | 
C Re bee ive in doſes of three or four grains rubbed 
Y down with a little ſugar, and repeated every three or four 
W tours, it then operates without yomiting or griping, and 
iter the third or fourth exhibition evacuates water free- 
4 ly, both by ſtool and urine. = | 3 
Raeecdiſicd ſpirit of wine diſſolves five parts out of ſix, 
W 2nd acquires a deep gold- colour from it; water, aſſiſted 
by heat, takes up nearly as much, but on cooling it 
depoſts much of the reſin 3 but if the water is firſt im- 
WW p:cgnared with an alkaline ſalt, it depoſits none. See 
WW 'Tourncfort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's 
Mat. Med. | 
I v5" | GaMBoGrA: 
= GAMMATA, FERRAMENTA. An inſtrument nien- 
W tioned by P. Egineta, made like the Greek letter ; it 
vas uſed for cauterizing an hernia aquoſa. 
GAMMARUS. See CANCER FLUVIATILIS: 
GAMON. See GAMBOGIA. 
= GCAMPHELE. The cet. The jaw, from 5aug®, 
WE rrooned, - 
 CANGAMON. A name of the omcitum, from its 
W ſuppoſed likeneſs to a fiſhing-net, which the Greeks cal] 
W 77;zam0. Some call that contexture of nerves about 
W the navel thus. 
== GANGILA. See SESAMUM, | ; 
= GCANGLION. A primitive in the Greek. In ana- 
W tomy, it imports a knot frequently found in the courſe 
of the nerve, and which is not morbid ; from wherever 
wy nerves ſends out a branch, or receives one from an- 
WE other, or where two nerves join together, there is gene- 
W Tilly a ganglion or plexus, as may Ye ſeen at the begin- 
ning of all the nerves of the medulla ſpinalis, and in 
many other places of the body. See PLEXUS. | 
= it ſurgery, it is a moveable tumor formed any where 
bout the tendons of muſcles, and the ligaments z 
dhe moſt frequent ſituation is about the carpus z but 
Whatever part of the body it is in, it is near the ſkin, and 
| i not attended with any conſiderable uneaſineſs to the 
We Patient. Canglions are formed of lymph, which is ſe- 
We Oieted within the vaginæ of tendons z they are different in 
ber form, conſiſtence, and other appearances, but they 
| never ſuppurate. Mr. Sharp reckons theſe tumors among 
| thoſe encyſted ones called meliceris. For the moſt part 
& matter of a ganglion reſembles the white of an egg. 
& . Cullen ranks it as a genus of diſeaſes in the claſs 
| 1002S, and order tumores. : 
A the cure, Mr. Sharp aſſures us that he hath fre- 
2H «ning ſucceeded, by making an inciſion through its 
8 "a length, and at the ſame time dividing the hgament 
if ' 1 writ, and afterwards dreſling as in wounds in ge- 
| 5 n Mr. Warner gives two inſtances of his ſucceſs- 
- "4 Tony them: he obſerves, that the objection 
3 * of wounding the ſubjacent tendon or liga- 
nls „ene weight, ſince the accident can be gene- 
Wc. Feen and ſhould it happen, the diſaſter may be 
le de ed, as happens daily in wounds of this fort; 
de mends the cutting away part of the cyſt, and 
geting the reſt away. See Sharp's Operations in 
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+ ſonie ſay it is obtained from a ſhrub 
yer inner fg The tree is the Cam<| C 
It 
cakes and rolls; it is ſolid, 


throughout its whole ſubſtance. It 


leſſens its activity; ſolutions of 


| impl. &c. 


6 A8 


Surgery, in the chapter oi encyſted tumors- Warner's 
-aſes in Surgery, Heiſter's Surgery, Bell's Surgery, 
vol. v, p. 47 | | | 


 GANGRZNA, fromm ypav, to 8 A GANGRENE, 
or begirming mortification- See MorTIF1caTto: 

—— Aqvosa. See ANGINA GANGR ANA. 

—— Ok1s. See CANCRUM OR15. 

— Ossis, A name for the ** dentö ſa. | 

GANGRINOS, Sat. Fuchſius fays it is the fal follilis; 
. GANNANA, and GanNANarPERIDE. Names for 
the cort. Peruv., | 1 
„ARAB. An Aribic name for the diſorder called 
Z61LoPs, which ſee. - : 
1 A Mooriſh name för an Arabian ſpecies of 

E 

| GARENT-OUGUAN. A name for GHN SING. 
| GARGALE, GARGALOS, GARGALISM Os. 
| InritariON or STIMULATION. 

GARGAREON. See UvurA. ; ; 
 CARGARISMA, or GarcAaRismus, from yapſapigu, 
and that from yapy2pewy, the throat, alſo collutorium oris; 
to waſh the mouth; A GARGLE. Its uſe is, for waſh- 
ing the mouth and throat with when inflammations, 
ulcerations, & c. are there. A ſmall quantity may be 
taken into the mouth, and moved briſkly about, and then 
ſpit out; or if the patient cannot do this to any advan- 
tage, the liquor may be injected with a ſyringe, When 
Fargles are required, their uſe ſhould be more frequently 
repeated than is done in common practice. See more 
particular obſervations on this ſubject in the article 


| 


e 


ANGINA. | | = | 
GARGATHUM: A bed on which lunatics &c. 
were formerly confined. | x 
GARID. HIST: The abbreviation of Petrus Garidel, 
M. D. HIS r. PLANT: Hs, | 
GARIDELLA: A plant fo called by Tournefort, 
in honour of Dr. Garidel, of Aix, in Provence. It is called 
by C. Bauhine; ngella Cretica folio feniculi: It is not 
noted for any medical virtue. . 5 
| GARON, or Garvum. A kind of pickle prepared of 
fiſh z at firſt it was made from a fiſh which the Greeks 
called garos; but the beſt was made from mackerels. 
Among the moderns, garum ſignifies the liquor in which 
fiſh is pickled. 
GAROSMUM: See AtrIPLE® FOETIDA. | 
GARROTILLO. So the Spaniards have named the 
cynanche  maligna, or ulcerated ſore throat. 
GARYOPHYLLATA: See CAR TO HII ATA. 
GARYOPHILLI: See CAR VTO HILLI. 
GARYOPHILLON PLINII. See CAss iA CAR vo- 
PHYLLATA. f 
GARYOPHYLIUS: The ARoMaTIC CLovEs: 
See CARYOPHILLI AROMATICI. 
GARZ. The abbreviation of garzia ab Hotty aromat: 


GAS. From geif, which in the German language is 

ſpirit: The word gas is an invention of Helmont's; in 

general it is a ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as 

riſes from fermenting liquors, &c. It is now called fixed 

air: See Prieſtley on Air. Introd. p. 3. See Arr. 
— fKUcTUUM: Elementary water which exhales 

from fruits. „ 

| PINGUE SULPHUREUM. The lethiferous exha- 

lations from caves, &: 

SALIUM. See GAS FRUCTUUM. 

SICCUM, i. e. SUBLIMATE. See MERC. cokRos. 


mY * 


ALBUS. ; 2 TOY | 
— $8ULPHUR1S: The fpirit of ſulphur called agua 
fulphurata. 
SYLYESTRE. The ſubtile ſpirit which riſes - 
from fermenting liquors. 

— VENTOSUM. The Alx. See Arr. 

— YITALE. The ſpirit of our life. | 

GASCOIGNI PULVIS. Gascorcn's row: 
See BEzOAR. | | 

GASELLA, or GxssIL A. The ArRican wiLD coarT, 
from which a ſpecies of bezoar is taken. N 
GASTER. In Hippocrates it generally ſignifies the 
ſame as abdomen ; but Emerimel it means only the utes 
rus; at others, the ſtomach; | 
GASTERANAX. See BiTHNIMALCA. | 
GASTRICA. Pain in the STomacn. B 
—— ARTERIA DEXTRA, vel GASTRICA MAJOR, 
It proceeds from the hepatica arteriaz it paſſes * 
| 8 


GAS 


the pylorus, and beyond it ſends out the duodenalis or in- 
teſtinalis ; then runs along the right fide of the great 
curvature of the ſtomach, to the neighbouring parts of 
which, on both ſides, it diſtributes branches, and at laſt 
ends in the gaſtrica fini/tra. — | 
GasTRICA ARTERIA SINISTRA vel GASTRICA MI- 
NOR. It is a branch of the ſplenica; it runs fromthe left to 


the right, along the left portion of the great curvature of the | 
ſtomach. It ſupplies the omentum with branches called 


galled gaſtro-epiploicæ ſiniſtræ, and then it communicates 
with the ga/trica arteria dextra; and from this union, 
the gaſtro- epiploicæ mediæ are produced. 


SINISTRA VENA. | 

VENA RECTA; called alſo ga/tro-epriploica dex- 
tra. It is ſometimes a branch from the vena portæ 
ventralis, or from its principal branches, It goes to the 
pilorus, to the great curvature of the ſtomach, and com- 


municates with the ga/trica ſiniſtra, &c. 


at the left extremity of the pancreas, from whence it 
runs to the great extremity of the ſtomach, and along 
the great arch, until it meets the gaſtrica dextra. In its 
paſſage it ſends branches to the ſides of the ſtomach, and 
communicates with the coronana ventriculi. 


GASTRICUS SUCCUS. The casTRrIcC jvice. It 


is ſo called from gaſtra, the ſlomach. It is a thin, pel- 
lucid juice, which diſtils from certain glands in the ſto- 
mach for the digeſtion, &c. of the food. 
GASTRINUM. Por-AsH. See CLAVELLATI CIl- 
NERES. IH 
GASTRITIS. See INFLAMMATIO VENTRICULI. 
INFLAMMATION of the STOMACH; alſo called cardi- 


algia inflammatoria. Dr Cullen places this genius of diſ- 


eaſe in the claſs pyrexiz and order 
ſerves two ſpecies. 1. Gaſtritis ph 
tritis eryſipelatoſa. | FO: 
GASTROCELL, from aarnp, the ſtomach, and xnn, 
tumor or rupture of the ſtomach. The tumor is in the 
upper part of the linea alba. When this accident hap- 
pens, there is continual vomiting z every thing taken is 
immediately rejected; ſo an atrophy ſucceeds. All her- 
niæ of the linea alba require the ſame management, but 
this of the ſtomach deſerves particular attention. 'They 
are eaſily reduced, and ſhould be kept up by a truſs. See 
ABDOMEN. = NE | TY 
_ GASTROCNEMII from yacys, a belly, and xvnun, 
the leg or ſhin-bone. Albinus calls thefe muſcles by the 
name gemellus. At the origin of each of theſe muſcles, 
it is e riſing from each condyle of the femur; the 
heads ſoon join and leave a notch, through which the 
large veſſels and nerves paſs, and is inſerted into the up- 
per poſterior part of the os calcis. The tendon of the 
ſoleus, with the tendon of this muſcle, forms the tends 
Achillis. Theſe muſcles form the greateſt part of the 
calves of the legs. Brown calls them gaſtrocnemii ex- 
terni, and ſays that ſome call them /ure. 
GASTROCNEMIUS INTERNUS. 
the /oleus muſcle. 2 
ASTRO-COLICO VENA. It is a branch from the 


hlegmaſiæ. He ob- 
3 2. Gaſ- 


8o ſome call 


meſeraica minor, and is ſoon divided into two branches, 


one of which runs to the head of the pancreas, and forms 
the gaſtrica refa vena, and the colica recta vena. 


GaAs TRO-DYNIA. PAIN in the STOMACH. It is an 
inſtance of dyſpepſia. 
GASTRO-EPIPLOICA, from yaryp, the fomach, and 


£717M00y, the ome tum. An epithet for the arteries and 
veins that go to the ſtomach and omentum. 
GASTRO-EPIPLOICA VENA. A branch of the gaſtrica 
Jiniſtra is thus named. . = 
—— DEXTRA. See GASTRICA RECTA VENA. 
— YINISTRA ARTERIA. See SPLENICA ARTERIA. 
GASTRORAPHIA GasTRORAPHY, from yarnp, a 
belly, and apm a ſuture. In ſtrictneſs of etymology this 
word ſignifies the ſewing up of any wound of the belly; 
yet in common acceptation it implies that an inteſtine is 
wounded as well as the belly. This operation is uſeleſs 
in ſmall wounds, but neceſſary in-large ones. The beſt 
method is to paſs double ligatures in one needle, in order 
to include the rolls at one end, and be tied upon them 
with bow-knots on the oppoſite fide, which gives an op- 
N of ſtraitening and looſening the knots at plea- 
ſure. After paſſing in as many ligatures as ſeem neceſlary, 
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bring the lips of the wound gradually 


VENA EPIPLOICA SINISTRA. See GASTRICa | 


VENA SINISTRA. It goes out from the ſplenica, 


together. a4 
them ſo until the knots are tied. Berner, and Keep 


As to the operation of ſtitching the bowels 
take place where they fall out of the abdo 
ſee where the wound in the inteſtine is, 
wounds there are. 
rations. 

GASTROTOMIA. GasTROTowmy. O 
and uterus, as in the Cæſarean operati 
belly, and c, to cut. 117: wg; | 

GATRINUM. PorT-AsH. See CLaverry; 
NERES. ; m 

GATTARIA. -CaTmiNnT, 
TARIA. | | | 

GAUDIUM. Jov. If ſudden and immod 
wears away the ſtrength, that madneſs or ſy 
ſometimes enſues. 

GAULE. See MyRTUs BRABANT. & xr, xagy; 

GAZAR. The BAY-TREE. - 5 

GAZELLA. The coaT which affords the oriental 
bezoar. Gazella Africana is the AxTELOPE 8 
ANTELOPUS. | ; " 

GECHY TON. The external parts of the earth. which 
are ſoft. 4 : 
GEDWAR, GEIn, or GREIDWAR. See Zenoar, 
GEISON. Properly the eaves of houſes, but by a 
metaphor is uſed for the prominent part of the ehe. 
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brows. | 


GELASINOS, from yeaws, laughter. An epithet for 
the four middle fore-teeth, becauſe they are theyn in 
laughter. | | | 

GELASMUS. The SARDONIC LAUGH. See Rigns 
SARDIONCUS. : | 

GELATINA. JELLY. Jellies, gums, and mucilages 
are ſomewhat ſimilar. Tellzes are the productions of art, 
and are either vegetable or animal; mucilages are ut 


either animal or vegetable; jellies are made of the juice 


of ripe fruit boiled up with ſugar to a proper conſiſtence, 
or of ſtrong decoctions of horns, ſoft bones, &c. The 
Jellies of fruits are aceſcent; thoſe of animal ſubſtances 
are alcaleſcent. | i | 
GELATIO. FREEZING. Sometimes it expreſſes the 
rigidity of the body which happens in a catoche or ct 
talepſis. | © 
GELSEMINUM. | A name of a ſpecies of apocynun; 
alſo a ſpecies of JESSAMINE. See JASMINUM. 
GEMELLA CrsTicz, A name given to the 
blood-veſſels which run on the gall-bladder, becauſe they 
are often only two in number. . 
GEMELLI. See Gemini Musc. 
GEMELLUS. 80 Albinus calls the gafroctenu 
muſcles. e . 
GEMELLUS M4 joR. See BRACHIZUS EXTERNUS, | 
GEMINA SOLIS. See ASTERTA. 1 
GEMINI. Thus Albinus calls the two muſeles which 
Winſlow calls gemelli. They are two flat, narrow, {mail 
muſcles, ſituated almoſt tranſverſely one above the other, 
between the tuberoſity of the iſchium and the greit 
trochanter, immediately below the pyriformis, and part 
by the tendon of the obturator internus. | 
GEMINUS. A Twin. It is alſo called gemellus and 
didymus. - According to the preſent theory of concept 
twins are formed by two ova ſwimming in the uterus, 
are impregnated by the animalculæ in the male ſecs. b 
is a name alſo for the extenſor carpi radialis. ; 
GEMMAE SAL, alſo called /a/ gemmcis, fal faſt 
adram, lucidum ſal, maltheorum; ROCK SAL", mos 
SALT, COMMON SALT, and /a gem, Sal gem, or {a 
gem. It is ſo called by reaſon of its tranſparency * | 
found in many high mountains of Europe, &c. 45 
Poland, Catalonia, Perſia, Eaſt Indies, &c. It b Fo 
bable the rocks of this ſalt are in the ſea, whener | 
ſaltnefs of the water is preſerved ; for as ſalt ſoon 1016 : 
ſavourineſs and antriputreſcent property, freſh falt is 7 
ceſſary for the purpoſes which it effects in the 2 
impregnates. The ſalt in the ſea-water all come * | 
the earth. It is the ſame as the ſal marinus; but 8 
found in rocks in the earth, it receives the name = 5 
gem, and ſal feſfilis. It is purified by ſolution in *". 0 
and when the pure ſolution is evaporated to di 111 
ſalt is uſed as the common or alimentary falt. *. 
mines of Wilizca is a ſort that is hard enough form 


| into toys, 12 5 &c. but the ſofter they uſe in the 2 


There are ſpecies Of CE 3b 
be which 1 uſed in medicine; it is eſteemed more 
Tun . | 

penetrating | 
Y & MS. A ſpecies of goat, Called alſo CAPRA AL- 


, bi ſee. | j ; 
nk RSA: The name of an excreſcence betwixt 


the toes. 

GENA. 
. NEIAS. The downy hairs which firſt cover the 
e alſo the name of a bandage mentioned by Galen; 
. - under the chin. 
it comes ; | ; 

GENEION. Sec ANTHEREON. | 

GCENERATIO. GENERATION: The parts of gene- 
+. 1191 proper to men are thoſe which prepare the ſeed 
ind ſeparate it from the body; theſe are the teſtes, the 
velculee ſeminales, and proſtatæ, and thoſe which con- 
vey the ſced into the womb, which office is performed by 
he penis. The parts of generation proper to women are 
the vulva, mons Veneris, labia pudendoruni; nymph, 
clitoris, hymen, vagina, uterus, and ovariæ 1 ; 
Much is ſaid that is both curious and entertaining with 

reſpect to the manner how e tate 18 effected; but, 

except that the ſemen is ejected through the penis into 
tte uterus, where it renders the female ovum prolific, 
E the whole is hypotheſis. However, the curious may ſee 
| what is faid by Ariſtotle and Galen among the ancients, 
and by Harvey, Steno, de Graaf, Swammerdam, Van 
Horne, and Lewenhoeck, among the moderns. It may 
be noted that Lewenhoeck's doctrine of animalculæ 

ſcems to fall to nothing, when it is conſidered that they 
cannot be diſcovered before the ſemen begins to corrupt. 
| See alſo Haller's Phyſiology, lecture 33. 
| GENIALIS ARTERIA, See MAxXILLARIA AR- 
TERIZ, $ | | 

GENICULUM, or GENTCUL us. A KNnoT. Such 
roots and pods of plants are ſaid to be geniculated as are 
| divided into Joints. 

GENIO-GLOSSI, from yepetov, the chin, and yAwooa, 
the tongue, alſo called meſogloſſi. Theſe muſcles ariſe 
| from the chin, above the genio-hyoides, and enter the 
middle of the tongue to move it forwards. Winſlow 
| ſays that they can puſh the tongue out, retract, or ex- 
pand it. | 8 5 
— Hroipzvs, from yeyzov, the chin, and hyoides, 
| the bone of the tongue. A mall muſcle ariſing from a 
tubercle above the beginning of the mylo-hyoides, and is 
| wſerted into the upper part of the baſe of the os hy- 
ones. Tt is alſo called rectus attollens. ; 
| — PHARYNGZ#1, called alſo mylopharangei. Theſe 
| are muſcular fibres joined to the fide of the genio-gloſh, 
| and inſerted into the ſides of the pharynx, and continue 
| 1 conjunction with the genio-gloſſi all the way to the 
diun. a 6 
GENIPA'T. See JANIPABA. 

GENIPL. See ABSINTH. AL p. | 
GENIST A, called alſo cytiſo-geniſta, cytiſus ſcoparius 
gas. COMMON BROOM, It is the Hartium ſcopa- 
Lien or ſpartium fol. ternatis ſolitariiſque, ramis iner- 
| hy angulatis, flore luteo, Linn. It is a ſhrubby plant, 
0 numerous angular twigs; the leaves are ſmall, and 
omewhat oval, ſet three on a pedicle; the flowers are 
un ene of a deep yellow colour; after the 
| ward ay follow broad pods, with flat, hard, and 
Ws nag 8. It is common on heaths, and unculti- 
T4, d grounds; it flowers in May and June. 
Puch n ſtalks have a nauſeous bitter taſte, 
op which. give out by infuſion in both water and ſpirit, 
3 0 n{pifſating the liquors, remains concen- 
e 3 A decoction of the tops of green 
ifs 3 ounce of the freſh tops boiled in a pound 
hour til it ohe a pound, and two ſpoonfuls given every 

Frepeatin pe Res by ſtool, or the whole is taken—here- 
Kopfes. des 4 ws oy or every other day, cures ſome 
bir Fro 15'S Mat. Med. and Cullen's. - 
rrralaria, ORESCENS AFRICANA. A ſpecies of 

— - 
| Hanne ners See Lio vun RHODIUM. 
| e A, { ae alſo portions arboreſcens, 
PPANISH BROOM, 1 ſpartium Hiſpanicum frutex, and 
It is common in gardens, flowers in 


The upper part of the face between the noſe 
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ies of different colours, but the pellucid is 


than the -other ſalts which are formed by| 


i 


| 


June and July, It is of the ſame nature as the common 
broom, but more efficacious. . | . 

GENESTA SPARTIUM SPINOSUM. 
CRETENSIBuUs, and ALTRAGI. | 
SPARTIUM, alſo called 'nepa Theophraſti, geniſta 
ſpinoſa minor, and the LESSER FURZE. It is ſo generally 
known as not to need a deſcription. Its virtues are the 
ſame as thoſe of the common broom. . | 1 
SPINOSA INDICA; &c. See BAHEL-SCHURLLI.' 
— dSPINOSA M4JOR, alſo called 333 maj us; 
ſcorpius, geniſtelle ſpinoſæ aſſinis, bahe 
FURZE, or GORS Its medical virtues are the ſame as thoſe 
of common broom. | | 

—— TINCTORIA, alſo called chameſpartium geniſ- 
tella, tinctorius flos, GREEN-WEED, and DYER's WEED. 
It is found in paſture ground; it flowers in June and 
July, and ſeems to be of a {ſimilar nature, as a medicine, 
with the common broom. FINE, | 

Botaniſts enumerate twelve or more ſpecies of broom. 
See Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 

GENITALIUM. Diſeaſes of the genital paſſages. 

GENITURA. The ſemen maſculinum; alſo the pu- 
dendum virile. | g | 

GENOU: This word is uſed to expreſs the articula- 
tion called diarthro/is 3 it may be ſynonyme with enar= 
thrgſis, but does not agree ſo+ well with other ſpecies, 
though uſed for them all: | 

GENSING, called alfo gin/en, ginſeng, ninzin, nind/in, 
niſi, filaraim montanum Coræenſe, zingin, aureliana Cana- 
denſis Iroqueis, garent-ouguan, Indie orientalis radix ge- 
nuina, plantula Marilandica, &c. It is the panax quin- 
quefoiium, Linn. 

Gen/ing, is the root of a ſmall plant growing in China, 
Turkey, and in ſome parts of America, particularly in 
Canada and Pennſylvania: It is two or three inches long, 
taper, about the thickneſs of the little finger, often forked 
at the bottom, which gives it a diſtant reſemblance of a 
man, whence it is called ginſeng; it is elegantly ſtriated 


See ECHINOPODA 


on the outſide, and whitiſh, or of a pale yellow within; 
on the top are commonly one or more little knots, which 
are the remains of the ſtalks of the preceding years, and 
from the number of which the age of the root is judgs 
ed of. Thoſe roots which are brought from China are 


ſomewhat paler than thoſe from America, but in no other 


reſpeCt is any difference found. | . 

Ninzin hath been ſuppoſed to be a ſynonymous name 
with gen/ing ; but ninzm is a root of a different ſpecies z 
its virtues are weaker, but of the ſame kind as thoſe of 
genſing : the ninzin root is Larger, lighter, and leſs firm 
than the geging; it is whitiſh on the ſurface, yellow 


taſte, and is a ſpecies of ſium. EM 
'The Chineſe eſteem this root as a general reſtorative 
and powerful aphrodiſiac z but theſe qualities are ſo weak 
that it is ſcarce worth retention. See Cullen's Mat. Med. 
To the taſte it is mucilaginous, and ſweet like liquorice, 
yet accompanied with a degree of bitterneſs and a flight 
aromatic warmth, with little or no ſmell : the ſweet mats 
ter of theſe roots is preſerved in the watery as well as jn 
the ſpirituous extract, and ſo is their aroma; the ſpiritous 
extract is a pleaſant warm bitteriſh ſweet: LED 
A dram of the gen/ing root may be ſliced and boiled in 
a quarter of a pint of water to about two ounces; then 
a little ſugar being added, it may be drank as ſoon as it is 
cool enough; the doſe muſt be repeated morning and 
evening, but the ſecond doſe may be prepared from the 
ſame portion of root which was uſed at firſt, for it may 
always be twice boiled. M. Reneaum ſays that the he- 
patica nobilis Tragi is endued with the principal virtues 
of the gen/ing. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Kempf. Amen. 
James's Med. Dit. Lewis's Mat Med. Lond. Med. 
Tranſ. vol. iii. p. 34- | Fo a ler OE dw. 
GENTIANA. ' GENTIAN, GREATER YELLOW GEN- 
TIAN, or FELWORT. Some have called it the Euro- 
pean kinkina. It is the gentiana lutea, or gentiana major 
lutea, corollis quinquefidis rotatis verticillatis, calycibus 


ſpathaceis, Linn. In ſome editions it is writ corollis 


ſubquinque fidis. ; 
| This plant is faid to be called gentiana, becauſe Gen- 
tius, a king of Illyria, firſt took notice of it. Boerhaays 
enumerates ſeven ſpecies 4 but the above, whoſe root _ 
| $ | 


I ſchulli, nepa, 


with circular wrinkles 3 it is of a browniſh yellow colour 


within, hath a ſlight aromatic ſmell, an acrid bitterith 
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is uſed, is the principal one of note in medicine. The 
ſtalk is unbranched and jointed; the leaves are oblong, 
acuminated, ribbed, and ſet in pairs at the joints; the 
flowers are in cluſters at the top of the ſtalk; they are 
of a pale yellow colour, ſomewhat bell-ſhaped, and 
deeply cut into five ſegments ; the ſeeds are contained in 
oblong capſules; the root is moderately long, ſlender, 
| branched, browniſh on the outſide, and of a deep gold 
colour within ; its pith is woody, though more ſpongy 
than the reſt of the root. It is perennial, a native of 
the mountaneous parts of Germany, Switzerland, France, 
and their neighbouring countries, from whence the dried 
roots are brought to us; but the plant is ſometimes found 
wild in England. : 

Sometimes another root is ſold for that of gentian, but 
ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed, as it is poiſonous ; it is 
thought to be the thora valdenſis of Ray, of aconitum 
primum pardalianches of Geſner: it is known from the 
true gentian by being of a paler colour externally, having 
longitudinal wrinkles ; when cut into its texture is cloſer 
than that of gentian; it is whitiſh within, and it is not 
bitter, but when chewed is only perceived to be muci- 
laginous. | | 

The beſt roots of gentian are of a middling ſize, of a 
lively yellow colour, tough, and mot free Nom fibres. 
The older and larger the roots the more porous, and the 
younger and flenderer are more compact. 

Neumann obtained from 3 xvi. of this root, by means 
of ſpt. vin. r. to the quantity of 3 vii. ſs. of reſinous ex- 
tract; and by means of water, 3 ix. of a gummy one. 
The Londom College directs a watery extract; ſee 
CHEMAMELI EXTRACTUM, but the ſpirituous is to be 


preferred; their doſes may be from gr. x. to O ii. or 3 i. 


In diſtillation ſpirit carried nothing over, and water too 
little to deſerve notice. | | 
It is ſtrong flavourleſs bitter, and by any agreeable ad- 
dition is rendered very grateful to the ſtomach. Of all 
the preparations, an infuſion in cold water is the moſt 
acceptable to the palate, and it poſſeſſes more of the vir- 
tue of this root than a decoction does; but indeed, 
when a warm vehicle is required, the tinct. gentianæ is to 
be preferred. 1 55 | 
The gentian root is ſtomachic, corroborant, and antiſep- 
tic. By ſome writers its febrifuge virtues have been made 
equal to thoſe of the Peruvian bark, but in many caſes 
have failed, though joined with gall and tormentil roots in 
equal parts, and given in ſufficient quantity, has cured 
 Intermittents in Scotland. See Cullen's Mat. Med. 
When uſed as a tent in wounds, it does not make callous 
lips, whence it is often uſed for imbibing the moiſture 
In iſſues, which it alſo dilates. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Rau Hiſt. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 


Tinctura GenTianz compoſita. P. L. 1788. Com- 
pound Tinfure of GEN TIAN. f 


R Gentianæ inciſæ & contuſæ p. 3 ij. corticis exteri- 
oris Hyſpalenſium exſiccati p. 3 i. ſeminum cardamomi 
minoris contuſorum demptis capſulis 3 ſs. ſpt. vinoſi te- 
nuioris 55 ij. Digeſt for eight days, and ſtrain. 

This is an elegant compoſition, a warm ſtomachic, and 
well calculated for keeping. This was formerly the tinc- 
tura amara. Pharm. Lond. | 


Infuſum GENTIANZ Compoſitum. P. L. 1788. Com- 


pound Infuſion of GEN TIAN. 


FN. Radicis gentianæ p. 3 i. ſs. cort. limon. exterioris 
recentis p. 3 ſs. aurant. Hiſpalen. ſicci. 3 i. ſs. aquæ fer- 
ventis 3 xij. macerate for an hour. . 

This was the infuſum amarum af the former Pharma- 


copæia; though in this it has ſuffered ſome change, by 


che omiſſion of two drams and an half of the gentian 


root. ; a ma 

GENTIANA MINOR, called alſo gent. cruciata, and 
CROSS-WORT GENTIAN. It grows in Hungary on hills 
and in dry meadows, but is rarely brought to us. 

— ALBA. See LASERPITIUM. 

— CENTAURIUM. See Mix us. 

— NIGRA. See OREOSELINUM, APII FOLIO, &c. 
GENTIANELLA. A ſpecies of gentian. | 
GENU. The KNEE; alſo the patella, KNEE-PAN. The 

Enee is the articulation of the thigh and leg bone; the 
joint of the nee being a ginglymus joint, admits, conſe- 
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bent, when it will allow of a ſmall rotation by the 
ments being relaxed. This Joint is made up of \ 
mur, patella, and tibia; the fibula does not Thy M 
joint, and therefore hath no part in its com akin, fn. 
patella in extenſion is drawn up, an flexion it ;, th 
down. Under the ligament of the patella 1b , ; dan 
mucoſus; this mucus is very like the on 
ſtrength of this, as of all joints A the ginglymuz Ihe 
is on the fide. The capſular ligament 13 ag KING, 
admits of the collection of a fluid within the fc, =" 
which caſe the ſwelling appears above and on 2 
the patella, but chiefly above, on account of . » 
ments being thinner there; what is called the fr 
gland, Dr. Hunter thinks it not one: in Nen 
thinks that there are no ſynovial glands; ald + Wes 
like all the reſt called ſynovial, is mere fat; u, 
what is called ſynovia, is ſecreted here and in al the a 
joints, by the veſſels of that vaſcular membrane covers 
the cartilages, and this fatty ſubſtance under the Tis 
lamen of the capſular ligament of each ji int. Rec 
the capſular ligament, there are two others coperin < 
poſterior parts of the condyles of the femur, and int 
into head of the tibia, between its two cavities. tick 
ligaments are ſtretched when the leg is extended, 11 It 
laxed when the leg is bent, at which time they alloy the 
little lateral motion of the joint by their being relaxes, 
Between the tibia and the femur are two ſemilunar cn. 
tilages; they are thick on their external edges, and H 
in their centre. They are tied to the tubercle by ter 


ie l ay 


horns; they alter their figure according to the ffn. 


of the bones, to make the thape of one correſpoud tot 
of the other. 5 : | 
It ſometimes happens, that pieces of cartilage, or bore 
covered by cartilage, are found looſe in the cavity of the 
joint of the knee. Theſe are of different ſizes. Some dt 
them are as large as common garden beans. They xe 
enerally flat, oblong, having their edges rounded, ti 
feldom that there are more than one of theſe looſe cart. 
lages in a joint; but ſometimes there are two. Mr. Cruil 
ſhank ſays, that he formerly conſidered them as belon- 
ing to the patella ; and that, like the oſſa triquetra in the 
ſkull, they owed their origin to diſtinct points of office 
tion, But having ſince found one entirely cartilagizouy 
and another, which, though bone, covered by cartilage 
was formed on the lower end of the femur, and this cor- 
vinced him of his miſtake. In the laſt mentioned cake 
Mr. Cruikſhank ſays, that there was a cavity in the lover 
end of the femur, correſponding to the looſe bone, ſhew- 
ing that they had been connected with one another; 
though, .as both ſurfaces was nearly ſmooth, the manner 
of their connection was not evident. He ſuppoſes that, 


| during their growing, theſe cartilages and bones are cot 


nected to the neighbouring parts by veſſels; and tha, 
when either their determined growth is finiſhed, or thei 
ſize is too large for the eaſy motion of the joint, tief 
become looſe. When they become looſe, the ſnort 
from the irritation they induce, is ſecreted in greate 
quantity; the caſpular ligament becomes diſtended, tie 
knee appears ſwelled, a degree of ſtiffneſs takes place n 
the motion of the joint, with more or leſs of external ir 
flammation. There is alſo the diſtinct feel of the fu;d 
underneath z and the looſe bit of cartilage gets frequent? 
above the condyles of the femur, on the out or wt" 
the knee, and may be laid hold of with the thumb a 
finger through the integuments. When the patient 1 
walked much, the ſynovia is ſenſibly increaſed, 44 
remaining more quiet, for two or three days, 55, 
bly diminiſhed. 'The ſymptoms are ſometimes ” 
as not to need an operation, but at other times * 0 
only expedient for relief. Mr. Cruikſhank here N 
that much ſeems to depend on the ſurgeon, * "Jo 
operation ſhall be a dangerous ane or not. 5 * 
Hunter recommends the moving them by incie - 
thinks the particular ſpot where the operation "lent 
performed, as well as the manner of opere t "oxi 
the greateſt attention. There is a part within ner 5 
of the joint of the knee, which receives tie 1 
patella, during the extenſion of the leg. | 
of the nature of cellular membrane chan cap. 
ment, and lies under the lower extremiticd © wt 
and crureus muſcles, before they are inſerted into ©: 
tella, Mr, Hunter propoſes to lay hold 


of the cui 
* e; che 
or bone, and cut down upon them at this place; b 


quently, of only flexion and extenſion, except when it is 
2 As 


* 


"CER 


| 4+. ſhould be no larger than juſt to allow 
con, he dun e bl chat out. Fo {ſtitch or two is ib 

= of thc! 7 3 through the divided integuments, and the 
to be pat gan by theſe means, are to be brought to- 

jps of Ware {titches, however, mult not pals into the 
„ok the joint; inſtead of uniting the parts in this 
| cavity © 214 act as ſetons, and produce inflamma- 
caſe, they ing it. To be convinced of this 

| f 1vs, one needs only to be put in mind 
Jaſt flertion, be SN, a ſeton into - tunica vaginalis 
hag for the radical cure of the hydrocele. 'The aim of 
& ny roeon then is, if poſſible, to heal the wound by 
be fill intention. A piece of ſticking plaſter, with pro- 
| the 5 dage, and poſition of the joint, may even make 
3 liches in the integuments unneceſſary. Mr. Hunter re- 
n &s fix or ſeven caſes in which theſe cartilages were 

. as 2 by exciſion, though not juſt in the manner re- 
= mended: all of theſe, except one, did well. 'The 

3 en in this one was attended with great inflamma- 
| "A and followed by an anchyloſis of the joint. Other 

Y inſtances of ill ſucceſs I have heard of, but it muſt be 
ferred that there are conſtitutions where any wound, 

| 3 more a penctrating wound into the cavity of the 
ns of the Luce, will be attended with danger. The 
| krcumltances which the operator has moſt to avoid, Mr. 
Hunter aſterts, is the expoſing the cavity of the joint too 
much; the lacerating or bruiſing of the capſular liga- 


ments; or the employing a blunt or dirty inſtrument in 
W the dividing them. All, or any of theſe circumſtances, 
= he thinks, will produce inflammation in the joint, and 
render the operation exceeding dangerous. But in toler- 

| ably ſound conſtitutions, the operation now recommend- 
ed, performed with the neceſſary precautions, he is con- 

| vinced, is as ſafe a one as moſt operations in ſurgery. 
| When the cavity of the joint has inflamed, the N 
| ko owns, is very great. Ligament and cartilage, the ſub- 
| ſtances compoling joints, have fewer veſſels than any 
| cther parts perhaps of an animal body; ey inflame, 
| ſuppurare, or go through the uſual proceſſes of parts un- 
der irritation, with greater difficulty; and, when they 
| haye gone through them, the conſequences are generally 
E deſtructive of the ordinary intentions of theſe proceſſes ; 
the joint anchyloſes, and is deſtroyed inſtead of being reco- 
yered. The irritation, meanwhile, attending ſuch fruitleſs 
proceſſes, generally prove fatal. See Mr. Cruikſhank's 
| Letter to Dr. Duncan, in the Edinb. Med. Commenta- 
| Ties, vol. iv. p. 342, &c. | 
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GER. EMAC. The abbreviation for Gerarde's Her- | 


4 ment; the not properly cloſing the orifice in the integu- | 


GES. 


bal enlarged, &c. 

GERANIS. A bandage uſed by the ancients in caſe 
of a fractured clavicle, or a diſlocated ſhoulder. 

GERANIUM. A bandage which from the days of 
Hippocrates was thus named, but is now called ſpica /im- 
plex, In BOTANY, it is the name for cRare's BILL. Of 
this kind of plant Boerhaave enumerates ſixty-eight ſpe- 
cies. It hath its name from the remarkable long beak of 
its ſeed-yeſſel, which reſembles that of a crane: it con- 
liſts of five capſules opening inwards, and containing 
each a ſingle ſeed : the flowers are pentapetalous. 

GERANIUM ROBERTIANUM, Linn. alſo called gratia 

Dei, and HERB ROBERT. It hath reddiſh or purpliſh 
flowers on one pedicle; the leaves are divided quite to 
the foot-ſtalk into three ſegments, and theſe again are 
deeply cut. It is the only ſort uſed in medicine. 
BATR 4 CHIOIDES, alſo called gratia Dei Germa- 
norum, and CROW'S FOOT CRANE'S BILL. It is the gera- 
num pratenſe, Linn. It hath two blue (but ſometimes 
white) flowers on one pedicle; the leaves are large, 
wrinkled, and divided into five or ſeven ſegments, which 
again are deeply cut on their edges. 
CoLUMBINUM, called alſo pes columbinus, DOVE'S 
FOOT, and DOVE'S FOOT CRANE'S BILL. It hath purple 
flowers, ſtanding two on a pedicle ; the leaves are ſhaped 
like thoſe of mallows, and have long foot-ſtalks. 

—— MoscHaTum, called alſo acus moſchata, Mus- 
covy, and MUSKED CRANE'S BILL. It hath a number 
of red flowers on one pedicle; the leaves are indented, 
oval-ſhaped, ſet in pairs along a middle rib, which is ter- 
minated by an odd one. | | 15 
SANGUINARIUM, called alſo he#matodcs, and 
BLOODY CRANE'S BILL. It hath ſolitary flowers, which 
on their firſt appearance are red, but ſoon change to a 
bluiſh colour ; the leaves are roundiſh, but divided almoſt 


to the pedicle into five ſegments, which are often ſubdi= 


vided at the extremities into three. 


All theſe plants are found wild in different parts of 


this kingdom ; they flower in May, June and July. They 


have an aſtringent taſte ; the firſt ſpecies hath an unplea- 


ſant ſmell; the ſecond, third, and fifth have no ſmell 
the fourth hath a muſky ſcent, but it is ſoon loſt by bruiſe 
ing therplant. Their ſtiptic matter is extracted both by 


water and reCtified ſpirit, and on 9 filtered 


liquor remains in the extract. See Raii 
Mat. Med. . 


GERARAT. A name in Avicenna for ſome poiſon- 


iſt. Lewis's 


GENUFLEXIO. KNEELING. In kneeling, the offa 
pubis are lower than when we ſtand ; and this not only 
| increaſes the hollow of the loins, and throws the belly 
and its viſcera more outward and forward, but alſo, in 
| ſome meaſure, ſtrains the abdominal muſcles z which is 
Jo uneaſy to ſome perſons as to cauſe them to faint away. 
| This depreſſion of the os pubis in kneeling, depends partly 
on the tenſion of the two muſculi recti anteriores, the 
| lower tendons of which are, in this ſituation, drawn 
wich violence under the condyloid pulley of the os fe- 
moris. Winſlow. 


re Es A name in Paracelſus for the gout in 
C Knee, 

GENUS. In botany is a claſs or order of plants 
Which agree in ſome common character that diſtinguiſhes 
| them from all others. . „ 
EOD. See TrirEs. 


| DB eth, which it contains. It is rather aſtringent and 
ying, 


» fomewhat detergent when applied to the eyes, 
| and mitigates inflammations in the breaſt, &c. if mixed 
: 1 with water and rubbed thereon. Dioſ. lib. v. cap. 169. 
. Fn c reg are the figured ſpecies of clay; ſome are ſolid 

| © auch ſome laminated, and others hollow. See Ed- 

| _ s Elements of Foſfllogy, | 

ne M. The abbreviation of Step. Franc. 
GE Tractatus de Materia Medica. | 

OFFRAA INERMIS. From this tree is obtained 


| — CABBAGE-BARK. See Phil. Tranſ. vol. 
i # 2 8 ab. 
| CEOPILYSIA, : 


| * by ſolution. nnn ſays that it means a ſepa- 
* > The abbreviation of Gerarde : by it 1s often 


\derſtood the H 
Aud which was improved by „ by John Gerarde, 


ho. Johnſon. 


. 


| | 
GEODES LAPIS, bes ven du, @ fone, fo called from | 


ous animals. 

GERARDI HERBA. See ANGELICA, SYLVESTRIS 
MINOR. | 

GERMANDRA. See GAMBoGIA, . 

GERMANIS OLEUM. See CARPATHICUM. 

GERMEN. See BLASTEMA. | 

GEROCOMIA, from yepav, an aged perſon and zoug, 
to be concerned about. It is that part of medicine which 
preſcribes to old age. | 

GERONSTERRE WATER. One of the chalybeate 
waters at Spa. See SPA AQUZ. 

GERONTOPOGON. PURPLE FLOWERED TRAG@« 
POGON. 

GERONTOXON. See BorHRION. 

GERSA. Ceruſſa. See PLUMBUM. | 

GERULA. In Paracelſus it is a monſtrous plant. 

GERYON. . | | 

GESN. The abbreviation of Conradus Geſnerus Hiſt. 
Plant. | | 

GESNERA. An American plant ſo named by Father 
Plumier, in honour of Conrad Geſner. Miller deſcribeg 
three ſpecies. | 

GESOR. GALBANUM. | 

. GESTATIO. A ſpecies of exerciſe. See Fora. 


progreſs of the foetus from the time of conception to that 
of parturition. 
When the ovum falls into the uterus, it is ſaid to be 
about the ſize of a poppy head; that in ten days it weighs 
half a grain; in thirty days twenty-one Fr. in three 
months about three ounces, and at the end of nine months 
children are of different ſizes from four to nine pounds 


in weight: ten or eleven pounds are very rare. 4 
Women with the firſt child frequently have great pain 


( 


8 
. 


in the parietes of the belly from the uterus dilating the 
| | my cles; 


GesTATIO. GESTATION or PREGNANCY: It is the 


61 


muſcles; in this caſe ſome relief is obtained by rubbing | 
the parts in pain with warm oil. 
The time of a woman's pregnancy is nine ſolar months, 
each of which is reckoned to be about thirty days, ten 
hours and a half; but it often happens that the child is 
born at ſeven months, and ſometimes at ten. 

After the conception the face ſoen points out that an al- 
teration in the conſtitution hath taken place. It is from in- 
creaſed irritability that the chief of the ſymptoms attend- 

ing pregnancy ariſe; they proceed from the uterus as the 
rincipal ſituation of the firſt cauſe. The uterus becom- 
ing more habituated to diſtenſion, &c. ſome of the ſymp- | GINGIPEDIUM. A name for the ſcuryy, becauf 
* toms abate, but' there ſtill remains a ſufficient number to | the gums and legs are affected. ry 
prove that pregnant women are attended with an increaſed |. GINGIV A. The Gums. They are that reddiſh, cop 
ſpaſmodic irritability, and which ſeems to be neceflary | pact, fleſhy ſubſtance which covers the two (ide; x te 
for promoting the delivering of the foetus at the proper | whole alveolary border of both jaws, 


GILIADENSE BALBAMUM. See Bats Aub 
POB LSAMUM. 
GILLA VITRIOLI. See VITRIOLUu A 
GINGIBERIS AMARITUDO. See Caxx,,, A 
GINGIBRACHIUM. A name for the for 
cauſe the gums, arms, and legs, are affected with k ; 
GINGIDIUM. Common CHERVIL; fee (y , 
PHYLLIS, alſo the oriental tooth-pick, and a ſpeci 2 
carrot. See 'FHAPSIA ORIENTALIS. FR 
GiNnGIDIUM HISPANICUM. See VISNacGa, 
GINGIHIL. See ZINGIBER.: 
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period; for it is increaſed during labour, but after that 
it diſappears. 

Women who conceive whilſt they give ſuck, frequently 
have not the menſes to reckon from; therefore, the beſt 
way is to ſet down four months when the firſt motions 
of the child are perceived: thoſe who have the menſes 
ſhould count from the middle of each period, and they 
will ſeldom differ more than four or five days. 

Though, in ſome few inſtances, women are met with 
who know their ſtate from the moment of conception, 
yet in general it is not eaſy to aſſure a patient of her 
pregnancy, or the contrary, until the end of the fourth 
month, and then the only proof is by the touch, which, 
in this caſe may be thus performed: place the woman 
on her feet, with her buttocks againſt a chair that is 
rather higher than common, let her lean forward with 
her breaſts, and then introduce two fingers into the va- 
gina; then, if ſhe is pregnant, the os internum will be 
found entirely cloſed, the neck of the uterus will be felt, 
but it is yet very little or not at all altered: as the preg- 
nancy is more advanced, the nearer it is to parturition, 
the thinner or flatter is the neck of the uterus, and the 
larger the uterus itſelf. If the touch is attempted before 
the fourth month, when you endeavour to preſs againſt 
the uterus, it being light, evades the touch, and riſes 
above the finger. I on thus examining you feel the flat, 
ſmall, and hard body of the uterus, the is not pregnant; 
but if ſhe is, the uterus will be in ſome degree enlarged. 
La Motte, before he makes his eſſay by the touch, lays 
the woman on her back, with her Ls elevated, and 


the heels near the buttocks, and if he finds the belly-more * 


hard and diſtended in the hypogaſtrium than in the epi- 
gaſtrium, he judges the woman to be pregnant. 

As to all the other uſual ſigns of pregnancy they are 
uncertain, as they may be produced by obſtructed men- 
ſes. A nervous fever, tympany, aſcites, dropſy of the 
uterus, hydatids forming themſelves on remaining pieces 
of the placenta, a ſcirrhous womb, dropſy of the ovaries, 
a polypus in the uterus, &c. from all 8 a pregnancy 
mould be diſtinguiſhed. | 

Many intereſting obſervations on this ſubjeCt may be 
feen in the practical treatiſes on midwifery, and on the 
management of pregnant and puerperal women. 

GESTICULATIO. GEsTICULATION. Two ſpecies 


of gymnaſtics, conſiſting of a ſpontaneous agitation of 


the parts, and throwing the body into different poſtures, 
much like actors on the ſtage. Oribaſius, ſays, it is a 
middle kind of exerciſe betwixt dancing and mock fight- 
mg. a | 
GEUM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſaxifrage. 
GEUM URBANUM., See CARYOPHILLATA, 
GHAHALA ZEYLANICA. A ſpecies of colocaſia. 
 GHANDIROBA. An hederaceous ſcandent plant 
growing in Braſil; it bears a fruit of the ſize of an apple, 
in which is an oily kernel of a yellowiſh colour. Raii 
Hiſt. Plant. ; | 
GHITTA. See GAMBOGIA. ; | 
GHODHAKADURA. See Nux vouica. 
GHORAKA. A ſpecies of carcapuli. See CAR cA- 
PULI FRUCTU MALO, &c. 
Een or GLALAPIUM: JALAP. See JALAPA. 
| ER XIBBOSITY 8. 
GIBBOSITAS. | Y, CROOREDNEss. The 
a faulty arrangement of the vertebræ. 
GIFFA. Tumors behind the ears. 
GIGARUS. A name for dracontium. 
GILARUM. A name for ſerpyllum. 


lin June. 


cheſt and ſpine are both diſtorted by 
| pitude; alſo ſordid and tumid eyes. 


| inſinuates itſelf be. 
twixt the teeth, and adheres to them. Arteries from the 


carotids run in the gums and nerves from the ſiſch Pair 
The gums are apt to become ſpongy, and | 
from the teeth; but the cauſe is frequently a liony kind 
of cruſt; which forms itſelf therein, which when ſepa 
rated, the gums ſoon return to their former ſtate, elpeci 
ally if rubbed with a mixture of the infuſion of roſes four 
parts, and the tincture of myrrh one part. 

The ſcurvy is another diſorder which affeQs the gin, 
This diſorder, when not manifeſt in any other part, jome. 
times appears in this: indeed when a ſcorbutic diſorder 
invades the whole habit, its firſt ſymptom is a putrid ſtat 


to ſeparate 


of the gums. Sometimes a ſcorbutic complaint attach 


the gums, and occaſions heat, pain, and itching there 
and preſently after, if they are flightly touched, they 
bleed; then white ſpots appear here and there, which xe 
red and inflamed about their circumference. If this cafe 
is negleCted, eſpecially in young perſons, it ſpreads, and 
a copious flux of thin fetid faliva is diſcharged, which 
corrodes all around it. In Holland it is called the water 
cancer. Beſides proper internal antiſcorbutics, the beſt 
external application is the acidum muriaticum, diluted 
with water. N | 

GINGLYMUS. It is a ſpecies of d:arthro/is, calledall 
cardo. It reſembles the motion of a hinge, whence its 
name. 'There are properly but two ſpecies of this fort of 
articulation. The firſt is confined to flexion and exten. 
fon. Winſlow calls this the angular ginglymus. In this 
ſort of ginglymus either each bone partly receives and 
partly is received by the other, as in the articulation of 
the humerus with the ulna; or many eminences in one 
bone are received into as many cavities in the other. The 
ſecond is adapted only to ſmall turns towards each fide, 
or to ſmall lateral rotations; hence Winſlow calls it a h- 
teral gynglymus; it is either ſingle, as in the articulation 
of the firſt vertebra of the neck with the apophyſs den- 
tiformis of the ſecond; or double, that is in two different 
parts of the bone, as in the articulation of the ulna with 
the radius. 

GINSEN, or GINSENG. See GENSING. 

GINSENG. A ſpecies of panax. It is the panil 
quinquefolium, or panax foliis ternis quinatis, Linn. 

GISCARA. A ſpecies of palm-tree. | 
 GIRASAL. A ſpecies of jaca. See JACA INDICA 

GIR. QUICK-LIME. | 

GIRMER. "TARTAR. 

GISISIM. Gum. 

GITH, or GIT. FENNEL FLOWER. See MELAW 


' THIUM, NIGELLA ROMANA. 


GITHAGO. A name for the lychnis ſegetum major. 
GLABELLA. The fpace betwixt the eye-brows- 
GLABULA. The cones or nuts of the cyprels17e 
GLADIOLUS. FRENCH CORN-FLAG, allo — 
xiphium. Its root is tuberous and double; the —_— 
like thoſe of the iris; the flower is like that of 4 2 
funnel-ſhaped below, but expanded above, — hs aj 
into ſix ſegments. It is cultivated in gardens, an 1 1 
The root is diſcutient externally; intern 2 
See Raii Hiſt. Gee 


is alexipharmac. 1 
S TIN KING CLA D DON. 


GLADIOLUS FOETIDUS. 
IRIS. | . 

— Luræus. See IRIS PALUSTRIS- 50 

GLAMA, or GLAME. The ſordes of the eye i 


GLANDES. See BAL ANI. hors for! 


GLANDES TERRE. A name uſed by ſome i 


tuberous root of a plant called lathyrus repens GLAND 


E 


GrLaxpes UNGUENTARIE- MY ROBALANS. 
L 


Ny ROBALANT: See THYMUS. 
3 GLAND SM CORPUS. See PRosTATE. 


. ADEN. 
CA umſcribed apparatus of the ſoft parts, 
be 


ole office is to ſecern a certain juice, and throw it out 
uno 


immediate circulation. . 
Þ = pron) are roundiſh bodies, ſeated in the cellular 


\ ly near the large veſſels; their ſub- 

ecnbrane, general various . Sylvius was the 
_ bo divided the glands into conglobate, now called 
e and conglomerate. Malpighi added what he 
I land; inſtances of which 


=_ 
I l the folliculus or ſimple 


43 all o/ands behind 
E —_— thoſe in the fauces. 

4 FT Nicholls divides the glands into ſinuous, tubular, 
I 10 dal. What he means by ſinuous gland is when 
] 4 > He and hath its own excretory duct, through 
3 ich it tranſmits its liquor to a common baſon, as the 
Wl:4nies 3 ; , 

Wc 0 which the teſtes are an inſtance. By 
Tae 1 means where the veſſels are branched, as 
1 * . by ſubtle injections, that the ſubſtance 
*F ent“ is vaſcular, conſiſting of a ramefying w_— 
Epartly terminating in a vein, and partly in anexcretory du 
Ur. Hewſon ſays, that the little corpora globoſa, which 


dine but convoluted arteries. : 

| L.A glands are often diſordered by becoming large and 

W:;ndurated ; when they are ſwelled and hard, they are ſaid 

Wo de indurated; if they grow harder, they are ſaid to be 

Wcicchous; if when hard they become painful, they are 
Eincipient or occult cancers 3 if their hardneſs: and pain 


erated Cancers. 


Nzvus. See alſo Kirkland's Med. Surg. vol. ii. p. 475- 


{Malpighi, Ruyſch, Cowper, Havers, de Bordeu, &c. 
| GLANDULA LACcHRYMALIS. 
EICHRYMALIS, 


| GLANDULZE CERUMINIS. 


Mrarus. 


[thus named. 


era fimilar to that which flows from the urethra. 
ERLE, | 


| = VascusLREs. See GLANDULZ MUSCOAZ. 


* LANDULOSOCARNEUS. Glanduloſocarneous. An | 
Jer given by Ruyſch to ſome excreſcences which he 


|Odſerved in the bladder. 
| C NDULOSUM CORPUS. The proſtrate. 


uppoſitory. 


As AN RA. 
. — PE 


— lurface 18 


a continuatio 
Jae cure) n of 


e is taken off, eve 


In the fifth 
| count of 2 


[ 393] 


See 


A-GLAND. A gland may 


e ears, but the moſt re- 


his tubular is the ſame as the conglobate your 


moſt modern anatomiſts call cryptz and folliculz, are no- 


continue long, they are called carcinomata, or inveterate 
W occult cancers; and if the ſkin breaks, they are called ul- 


| Indurated glands in children's necks are generally from 
Fvoracity, or a bad diet; the cure therefore will conſiſt in 
Emoderating the quantity and amending the quality of their 
aliment. Theſe tumors, even though they tend to ſup- 
Ipuration, may generally be removed by the uſe of ſmall 
doſes of calomel. Sea-water is alſo uſed before ſuppu- 
ration begins, and the extract. cicutæ powerfully reſolves 
them. See SCROFULA, SCIRRHUs, CANCER, LuPIA, 


On the glands, as a ſubject of anatomy, ſee Sylvius, 
See CARUNCULA LA- 
See AVUDITORIUS | 


- MrzTiFokMEs. When the hymen is torn, its 
bbres contract in three or four places, and form what is 


{ — OportreR®. They are ſituated on the inſide 
of the corona glandis, i. e. of the glans penis; they ſe- 
eiete a fluid, whoſe thin part flies off, and the thicker 
*mainng, acquires a particular odour, whence the name. 
| [hcſe glands are often the feat of a clap, in thoſe who 
have a long prepuce; and when affected they emit a pus 


— SurRA RENALES. See CAPSULA, ATRABILA= 


See GLANs PENIs, and BALANos. It is 
ſwelling; and a name for a peſſary, or a 


4 Spas Joris ThrorhkAsTI. The CHESTNUT-TREE. 


NIs, called alſo balanus, caſpis, and NUT. It 
turned dy the corpus ſpongioſum urethræ, which is 
| Over the corpora cavernoſa penis. Its external 
the integuments, and when 
a little villa ſeems a veſſel. 
volume of the Edinb. Med. Effays, 1s an ac- 
$lans penis being regenerated after amputation. 


GrAns UNGUENTARIA. See BEN. Ee? a 
. GLASTAVIDA CRETENSIUM. A ſpecies of blat: 
aria, NN Ta 

GLASTEA BILIS. A fort of bile. 

GLASTUM. Woad. It is alſo called ;/atis ſativa 
vel /atifolia. It is the i/atis tinforia, Linn. It is culti- 
vated only for the uſe of dyers, who obtain from it their 


beſt blue; an inferior ſort is called by the French vouede; 


and indigo is reckoned the produce of the worſt ſpecies. 


This plant is not uſed in medicine, though it is ſaid to 
be aſtringent. From the iſatum ſylveſtre, a volatile ſalt 
hath been obtained by fermenting 
without the aſſiſtance of fire. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. 


the herb only, and 
See Lewis's Mat. Med: 


GLASTUM INDICUM. See InDICcum. | | 
GLAUBERI SAL. GLavstRr's SALT, ſal mirabilis, 


/al catharticum Glauberi, now called NATRON vVITRIo- 
LATUM, vitriolated natron. The ſa! DauphAy is a na- 
tural production of this kind, but that in general uſe, 
and which receives the name of Glauber (its author) 
is artificial, 


the mineral alkaline ſalt, and ſo is a neutral ſalt. 


It conſiſts of a vitriolic acid in union with 


The London 3 directs to take of the ſalt which 
remains after the diſtillation of the muriatic acid, two 


pounds, diſtilled water two pints and an half, burn out 
the ſuperſluous acid with a ſtrong fire, in an open veſſel; 
then boil it a little in the water, ſtrain the ſolution, and 
ſet it by to cryſtallize. Ph. Lond. 1788. In cold 7eas 
ther it will ſhoot in forty-eight hours, and in warmer 
weather in about twice the time. | 


The fineneſs and Jargeneſs of the cryſtals depend, in a 


ood meaſure, on the quantity of acid. The Edinburgh 


ollege directs one part of the oil of vitriol to two parts 


of ſea-ſalt for obtaining the ſpirit of ſalt, and the reſiduum 


is as nearly of a due degree of acidity as can be aſcer- 
tained by a general rule. | 

Mr. Fergus, in Piccadilly, London, ſays, that from 
kelp fb ii. and ſomething leſs than two ounces of the 
oil of vitriol, he obtained half a pound or more of Glau- 
ber's ſalt. This is cheaper than when the ſoda is uſed. 
He prepares it as follows: take calcined kelp, th i. pow- 
der and diſſolve it in a glazed earthen pan with boiling wa- 
ter, Ib ii. then filter or decant the clear liquor into another 
| mag earthen diſh, which being placed over a gentle 

re, as ſoon as it is hot, gradually pour into it as much oil 
of vitriol, diluted in the proportion of one part oil with 
one and a half of water, as is neceſſary to ſaturate it; 
when no efferveſcence is obſerved on adding the diluted 
oil of vitriol, then filter the mixture through paper, or 
let it ſtand to depurate z then decant and evaporate to a 
pellicle, and ſet it by to cryſtallize. | 

The fal. cath. amar. is nearly of the ſame quality with 
the natron vitriolatum, and is often ſubſtituted for it, af- 
ter being ſhot into cryſtals reſembling the natron vitrio- 
latum, but though both theſe ſalts have the vitriolic acid, 
their baſes are not the ſame. The Glauber ſalt hath the 
mineral fixed alcaline ſalt for its baſis, but the ſal cath. 
amar. hath the alcaline carth called magneſia alba for its 
baſis. When one is impoſed for the other, the deception 
may be detected as follows: diſſolve a little of the ſuſ- 
roy Bo ſalt in water; then add to it a ſmall N of 
a ſolution of any fixed alkaline ſalt; let both theſe folu- 
tions be clear; if no change happens on the mixture, the 
ſuſpected ſalt is the genuine Glauber ſalt; but if a milky 
el ſucceeds, which after a while falls in the form 
of a powder, it is the ſal cath. amar. : 

The true natron vitriolicum is apt to loſe ſo much of its 
water as to become opake, and at length, if kept in a dry 
place, it falls into a white powder. | 

In doſes of a few grains it is aperitive, in larger ones 
it is diuretic and cathartic; as a purge it is given from 
3 ſs. to F it. and if it is diluted in water from th i. to 
t6 ii. It anſwers every purpoſe of the Epſom and other 
ſuch purging waters. It is cooling, and ſo checks the 
vis vitæ, that Dr. Alſton obſerves it to be a ſpecific in 
hæmorrhages from a rarefaction of the blood. Some 
ſurgeons waſh gangrenes with a ſolution of it in vinegar; 
and Dr. Kirkland finds it uſeful as a topic in ophthal- 
mies. But on the other hand, a too free uſe of it hath 


often produced palſies and dropſies, which no means 
could remove, ſo that prudence is required in the admi- 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. and Dict. of 

5 F Chem. 


niſtration of it. 
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wine and olive oil. 


G L O 


GLAUCIUM GALLIs. A ſpecies of poppy. 

GLAUCOMA, GLavucosis, or GLAUCED0, from 
YAauxog, a ſky-blue colour, or from yas, an owl, whole eyes 
are of that colour. Mr. Sharp, in his Operations of Sur- 
gery, p. 158—163, ſays, that the glaucoma of the anci- 
ent Greeks is the ſuffuſio of the Latins, and the cataract 
of the preſent times. See CaTARACTA. Mr. St. Yves 
ſays, it is a cataract accompanied with a gutta ſerena z 
called catarafa glaucoma, according to which nothing 
need be added, except that, in ſuch a caſe, the operation, 
and all other means are uſeleſs, unleſs to eaſe pain, and 
to-mend the figure of the eye. See Wallis's Sauvages, on 
the Eyes, p. 221. 

GLAUucoMa VOGELII. See CALIGO HUMORUM. 

—— WooLHOUSIi, MAITRE JEAN, 8. IvEs. See 
CALIGO LENTIS. [ 


GLAUCOS, or GLavevs; alſo Ce/ius. Sky-coloured, | 


or a blue and grey like that in the ſky. Pliny takes no- 
tice of a fiſh thus called. © | 
GLAURA. Thus Paracelſus calls immature amber. 
GLAUX WILD CHICHEs; cer Hlveſire; alſo a ſpe- 
cies of owl. | | | 
GLAUX DIOSCORIDIS, called alſo glaux Hiſpanica, 
MILK-WORT of Dioſcorides, and ciceri ſylveſtri minor! 
affinis. It is much diſputed what it is. Dale. 
Vor. LEGUMINOSA ; alſo called aftragalus 
glycyrrhiza ſylveſtris fore Iutea;, fenum Gracum ſylveſtre ; 
hedyſarum glycyrrhizatum, and LIQUORICE VETCH. It 
grows in thickets and about buſhes, and under hedges 3 
it flowers in July: the herb and ſeed are commended 
for increaſing the milk in women's breaſts; the root is 
ſweetiſh, aſtringent, and diuretic, but it is very rarely 


uſed. This plant is often ſold for the galega. Rai Hiſt. 


GLECOMA HEDERACEA. See HEDERA TER- 
REST. | 

GLECHON. PENNYRYOAL 
 GLECHONITES. Wine impregnated with penny- 
royal. 

GLENE, yd, the ſocket of the eye. Properly, it is the 
cavity of tlie eye, and the pupil; but it is uſed to expreſs 
any ſtight depreſſure, or cavity of a bone, which receives 
another bone in articulation. Cotyle is ſuch a cavity, 
but deeper. See Os. | 

GLENOIDES. The ſame as glene; but, particularly 
it is an epithet for two cavities, or ſmall depreſſions in 
the inferior part of the firſt vertebra of the neck. 

_ GLEUCINUM OLE UM. GLEUCINE OIL. It was 
formerly made by infuſing ſeveral aromatic vegetables in 

GLEUCOS, MusT; and ſometimes it ſignifies ſweet 
wines. 

GLEU NIS. Wine in which is much ſapa, or defrutum. 

GLISCHROCHOLOS. An epithet for bilious viſ- 
cid excrements. | | 55 

GLISOMARGO. WHITE CHALK. 

GLOBULARIA FRUTICOSA. See ALyPUM, 

—— MoNSPELIENSIUM, vel VULGARIs. FRENCH 
DAISY. . 

GLOBUS HYSTERICUS. In hyſteric diſordersa globe 
ſeems to aſcend from the 3 or from the breaſt, 
into the throat, and almoſt ſuffocates the patient; this 
ſeeming ball is a ſpaſmodic affection, and is produced by 
the ſpaſm of the upper orifice of the ſtomach being re- 
laxed, and the air ruſhing up into the ceſophagus, where 
it is confined in conſequence of a ſpaſm in the muſcles of 
this part. In violent attacks for immediate relief, put 
the feet in warm water, and give an opiate. 

GLOSSA. The TONGUE. | 

GLOSSAGRA. A rheumatic pain in the tongue. 

GLOSSOCATOCOS. An inſtrument in P. Ægineta 
for depreſſing the tongue. A ſpatula linguz, from yawgca, 
tongue, and uartexa, to repreſs. 


LOSSOCELE. An ExTRUSION of the TONGUE. 


GLOSSOCOMA. A rETRACTION of the TONGUE. 


GLOSSOCOMON. Properly a caſe for the reeds of 


an hautboy, from yawaooa, a tongue, and a,, to guard, or 
GLossSOCoMION. An inſtrument or caſe for containing a 
fractured limb. r 


GLOSSO-PHARYNGZI. Theſe muſcles are fibres 


Chem. For many curious properties diſcovered in this, 
ſalt, ſee Glauber, Boyle, Becher, and Stahl. 


CLAUCIUM. The YELLOW HORNED POPPY. See 
DiGcLAvUciuM, and PAPAVER 8PINOSUM. 


| 
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which come from the tongue, running along +... 
edges, from which they are parted backwar? its laters 
down on the ſides of the pharynx under the (1 and run 
gi. See PHARYNX. Allo a name of the ; 
rynget. | | | 

GL0580-STAPHYLINI. Theſe two muſcles ate f. 
the lower and lateral part of the baſis of rey Yn 
whence they run up obliquely backward, 
terior half arches of the ſeptum palati, and 
ſenſibly on each fide near the uvula. The 4; i 
the two anterior arches of the palatum molle 
fioned by theſe. | ns. 

GLOTTA. The ToxGUE. 

GLOTTIS, from yawrT7a, the tongue. It is they. 
ſlit at the upper part of the aſpera arteria, and We: 
by the epiglottis when we hold our breath, and * Wie 
ſwallow. The g/ottis, by its dilatation and cont yo 
modulates the voice. It is a name alſo for the To 


the GREAT PLOVER, videale 
GLUS. The ſame as dyſuria mucoſa. 
GLUTAA ARTERIA. It is a branch of the Hy 

GASTRIC ARTERY, which ſee. It is generally the 5 
of theſe branches; near its beginning, it ſomc:ime; kad 
out the iliaca minor, and ſometimes the {mail oa: 
that goes from that artery to the os ſacrum, and wy 
parts fixed to that bone; afterwards this artery paſts 5 
of the pelvis in company with the ſciatic nerve throuh 
the upper part of the great ſinus of the os innontnaz 
below the muſculus pyriformis, and is diſt:ibu;.1 * 
radiated manner to the three glutæi muſcles. In int 
ſage it gives branches to the os ſacrum, os coceyęis de 
muſculus pyriformis, the muſcles of the anus, aud tn 
neighbouring parts of the rectum, forming a particular 
hzmorrhoidalis interna. It ſends twigs to the bladder 
and parts near it; and detaches a pretty long brand, 
which runs down along with the ſciatic nerve, 

 GLUTAUS MAXIMUS. * Brown calls it 5 
major. This muſcle riſes from the poſterior lateral pit 
of the os occygis, from a ligament which js extended 
between the os ſacrum and os coccygis, from the {lt ſur 
face of the ileum, where it is connected to the os ſacrum, 
and from the ſpine of the ileum. Its anterior portion 
grows tendinous, where it runs over the trochanter m- 
jor, and makes part of the faſcia of the thigh. Its poſte 
rior portion is inſerted into the hind part of the femu, 
ſerving to extend it. This muſcle, with the glutzusme- 
| dius and glutæus minimus, make up the fleſly part of the 
buttocks; whence their name. | 
| MEDIUS. It riſes as high as the ſpine of the 
os ileum, and is inſerted into the very uppermoſt part! 
the trochanter major, ſerving to bring the thigh backvatd | 
and outward. | 

'—— MINIMUs. It riſes rather lower than the pre 
ceding, and forms a middle tendon, which is inſerted into 
the trochanter major, blended with the medius. It 


an abductor of the thigh. 


GLUTIA. The two ſmall protuberances in the brit 


called nates. | 


2 
GLUTOS. A BuTTock, from y, butts. = 
 GLUTTUPATENS. An epithet for the ſtomachs 
 GLYCYMERIDES MAGNA. See CHA 
GLYCIPICROS. Woopy NIGHT-SHADE. 
GLYCYRRHIZA, called alſo /:quiritis3 radu _ 
and abipſon; L1QUORICE. It is the glycyrrhiza gt 
glycyrrhiza foliolis ovatis, impari petiolato, ſtipulis" 5 | 
foribus pallide cceruleis, leguminibus glabris f 
SMOOTH LEGUMENED, Or COMMON LIQUORICH, 3 
a plant with oval leaves, ſet in pairs along à middle *. 
the flowers are ſmall, bluiſh, and papilionacecus -: 
ing in ſpikes or naked pedicles; the flower s — 
by a ſmooth pod, containing flat kidney-ſhaped ſee $ 
root is long, flender, flexible, of a browniſh colour * 
outſide, and yellow within. This plant is pere 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and p 1 
cultivated in England. The roots may be — 
third year after the flip or off-ſets have been an 
The Engliſh liguorice is as good as any of ar 18 Of 4 
the root, . when carefully dried and prev 
richer and more agreeable taſte than when ax * what 
dull yellow colour, with a caſt of brown; | four: 
commonly ſold is adulterated by a mixture 0 ox 


dry root is as good as the freſh ; the freſh ma) , 
from drying, if buried in dry ſand ; wet ſand 50e 


GOA 


3 ſt the only ſweet that quenches thirſt; 
Lions 2 the Greeks call it 3 But this 
and _ c 4 er to ariſe from long chewing the root, 
15 1 ri s out the acid and bitteriſh taſte of the root, 
wh oy IO e mouth and fauces, and thus acts by 
ſtimulates a flux of ſaliva. If it is mixed with other un- 
eee it covers their offenſive taſtes; it is 
pay diſpoſed to ferment, of any of the ſweets: it is 
1 detergent, diuretic, expectorant, and alſo de- 
though by ſome it is only awd to have pro- 
: Jar to ſugar, it gives out all its virtue to water 
wage wirt dice leſs of the mucilage, the ſpirituous 
FnCture and extract are the ſweeteſt. = 

Fxtraftum, vel ſuccus GLYCYRRHIZA. Extract or juice 

” of LIQUORICE. | 

This extract would be beſt made, by preſſing the freſh 
roots betwixt iron rollers, and then the juice might ſoon 
be inſpiſſated without the loſs of any of its virtue. 

This extract is adulterated by mixing the pulp of 
runes with it. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

The College of Phyſicians of London order this extract, 
with thoſe. of camomile, broom tops, gentian black 
hellebore, rue, and ſavin, to be made in the following 
manner: boil the article in diſtilled water, preſs out the 
decoction, ſtrain it, and ſet it apart that the fæces may 
ſubſide, then boil it again in a water-bath, ſaturated with 
ſea-ſalt to a conſiſtence proper for pills. Pharm Lond. 
1788. | | 

2 InDICA. See ABRUS. | 

—— SYLVESTRIS FLORE LUTEO. LIQUORICE 
vETCH. See GLAUX VULG. LEGUMINOSA. 

GNAPHALEUM. GERMAN GOLDILOCKS. 

GNAPHALIO. See AMARANTOIDES. | 

GNAPHALIUM. CupwRED, called alſo albinum. 
| Bocrhaave enumerates ſeven ſpecies under the name of 
| flags, See alſo LiNaGROSTIS. It is alſo a name of 
| ſome ſpecies of BASTARD DITTANY. 

GNAPHALIUM VULG. MAJ. Alſo called lago; herba 
impia; gnaph. Germanicum 3 and COMMON CUD-WEED. 
It grows about a foot high, uſually with one woolly ſtalk, 

with long, narrow, crumpled, ſharp-pointed, whitiſh 
leaves, ſet pretty cloſe to the ſtalk; on the top of the 
branches are round globules or heads, compoſed of a 
number of ſmall naked flowers in cluſters, and from the 
middle of theſe ſpring ſmaller branches, bearing on their 
heads the like, but ſmaller flowers; theſe heads paſs away 
in down, holding very ſmall ſeed. It grows on dry 
| barren grounds, and often on fallow fields. 
| — ALPINUM. See LEONTOPODIUM. 

— AUREUM, called Heliochryſum, coma aurea, 
W GOLDEN CUDWEED. | 

| It is cultivated in gardens and flowers in July. 

— LUTEUM. See ELYCHRYSUM. 

—— MARITIMUM, called alſo gnaphalium marinum, 


| graphaliqm cotonariaz COTTON-WEED, or SEA-CUD=- 
| WELD, Ts 


attenuant, 
mulcent; 


All the ſpecizs of cudtbecd are drying, and eſteemed for 
ſtopping fluxes and hzmorrhages. | 
> MONTANUM alſo called pes cati; hiſpidula, 
tnchryſum montanum fore. rotundiore; helychryſum monta- 
nn ilgſella minor; MOUNTAIN CUDWEED, or CATS- 
er. It is very common in France, &c. A ſyrup made 
A ot it hath been noted there, under the name of Hr. de 
| Piſpidula ſeu K luropo. „ 
D YETERUM. A ſpecies of BASTARD DITTANY. 
ber P3EUDO DICTAMNUS. 9 155 By 
GNAPHALODES. 


| © of It is a plant whoſe flowers con- 
el florets, which are 


b re followed by a creſted fruit, full 

N ps bond but it is not of any medical uſe. 

oometim O8. Sometimes it ſignifies the entire cheek, 

mouth, wand the lower part, between the angles of the 

bis used 0 ear, which the Latins call byucca; it ſometimes 

| ON expreſs the Jaws and the jaw-bones. 5 
, ANA. See CniDia GRAN A. 2 

f e name of a large tree in Ame- 

ca; it | arg 

= Br 1 Hiſt. . 


GO; . | 
f N © name of a tree in Perſia, of whoſe aſhes 


ont of putty i 
PMYGDALOIDES, e fiſh called the GUDGEON, See A- 


$3 


— 


395 ] 
GOHCATHU. Sce GAMROOGOIA. 


GOLDABENGENSI8, TERRA. See TERRA SIGIL- 
LATA.”: 


GOMPHTIASIS. See AcomPHITAss. 


GON 


GOMPHIOI. See MoLAREs. 

GOMPHOWMA, from oe, a nail, GomPnosrs, or 
EnGomPHosts, from Y , a Greek term, for that 
ſpecies of ſynarthroſis which reſembles a nail driven into 
a piece of wood, of which the teeth in their ſockets are 
an inſtance. 

GONAGRA, from yorv, a knee, and aypa, a pain, alſo 
called gonyalgia. The Sour in the KNEE. 

GONANDINA. The name of a large tree in Braſil. 
See Raii Hiſt. 

GONE. The SEED. But in Hippocrates it is the 
uterus. | 

GONGRONA, from yoſyo; a round tubercle in the 


trunk of a tree. Any hard round tumor of the nervous 


parts, but particularly a bronchocele, or other hard tumor 
of the neck. | 


GONGYLION. A Þ1rr. 

GONOIDES, from un, ſeed, and eidog, form. Re- 
ſembling ſeed. Hippocrates often uſes it as an epithet 
for the excrements of the belly, and for the contents of 
the urine, when there is ſomething in them which reſem- 
bles the ſeminal matter. | 

GONORRH QA, from vorn, ſeed, and few, to flow. 
It is an involuntary efflux of ſeminal juice. Dr. Swediar 
obſerves, that this name is improp2-rly applied to the diſ- 
eaſe known by it. He propoſes, if a Greek word is ne- 
ceſſary, to name it blennorrhagia, from Pazvvo;, mucus, 
and pew, to flow, 1. e. mucifluxus activus; and thus he diſ- 


* 


| tinguiſhes it from the real gonorrhæas, and from gleets, to 


which latter he gives the name blennorrhœa, mucifluxus 
paſſivus, i. e without phlogiſtic ſymptoms. 

Some reckon three ſpecies of this diſorder. 1ft. A 
ſimple gonorrhea, alfo called a benign gonorrhea, and a 
gleet. 2dly. A virulent or venereal gonorrhea; impro- 
perly ſo called from its reſemblance to the preceding. 3dly. 
An involuntary efflux of a whitiſh fluid from the urethra, 
in conſequence of a venereal gonorrhea. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order apo- 
cenoſes. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies, 1. Gondrrhœ 
pura, when, without venereal engagements, a purulent 
diſcharge is obſerved from the urethra, without dyſuria, 
&c. 2. Gonorrh#a impura, when, after impure coition, 
there 1s a purulent diſcharge from the urethra, with heat 
of urine, &c. 3. Gonorrhea laxorum, when there is a 
pellucid diſcharge from the urethra, without erections of 
the penis, but with venereal thoughts while awake. . 
Gonorrhæa dormientium, when during ſleep, but, in 
dreaming of-venereal e er ae there are erections of 
the penis and conſequent ſeminal diſcharges. 

The benign gonorrhea is defined by Dr. Fordyce, in 
his Elements X the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſecond, 
to be © an increaſed ſecretion from the mucous glands of 
the urethra, without infection.“ The matter diſcharged 


is whitiſh and mild, eee gs. no excoriation or other 
diſorder on the parts through which it paſſes, or on which 
it falls. 2» 1 


The principal cauſe is a weakneſs in the parts, which 
are the ſeat of the diſorder; occaſional cauſes, are acri- 
mony in a cacochymic, ſcorbutie, or arthritic habit, vio- 
lent or too frequent purging, violent exerciſe, too fre- 
quent coition, cold, exceſs of ſpirituous liquors, &c. | 
Dr. Swediar well obſerves, that the virulent gonorrhea 
is a local inflammation, attended with the diſcharge of a 
puriform matter from the urethra in men, and from the 
vagina in women; accompanied with a frequent deſire of 
making water, which occaſions a ſcalding, or prickin 
and burning pain, during the time of its paſſage; an 
ariſing from any ſtimulus applied to theſe parts, provided 
it be ſufficiently ſtrong. Sometimes, by the violence of 
the irritation, the ſecretion of mucus ſeems to be totally 
ſuſpended, or at leaſt conſiderably diminiſhed, ſo that no 
diſcharge, or only a very ſmall one, takes place, though 
the other ſymptoms rage with the utmoſt violence. In 


| this caſe the diſeaſe hath obtained the very, improper name 


of gonorrhea ſieca. He adds, though the matter (i. e. of 
the diſcharge) hath a purulent . it is not a real 


pus; it is only the mucus of the urethra or vagina ſe- 
creted in a larger quantity than uſual, and changed Ae 
| colour 


GON 
colour and conſiſtence by the ſtimulus applied to the parts; | 
like the mucous diſcharge from the noſe or lungs, on tak- 
ing cold, where the mucus aſſumes nearly the ſame ap- 
pearance. That the diſcharge from the urethra, &c. 
is only an increaſed diſcharge of the mucus of the parts, 
hath been ſome time ſuppoſed, but is firſt rendered un- 
doubted by Dr. Stoll, of Vienna, with which evidence. 
Dr. Swediar hath favoured us, by a note in his valuable 

ublication on this ſubject. It is a follows: Dr. Stoll 
ad, about the year 1782, the inſtructi re opportunity of 
diſſecting a man who died while labouring under a viru- 
lent gonorrhbæa. On opening the urethra carefully, he 
found its internal ſurface preternaturally red; two of the 
lymphatics preternaturally white and enlarged; and the 
uriform matter ouzing out from the internal membrane, 
eſpecially at the lacuna, where the ſeat of the diſorder 
was, without the leaſt appearance of an ulceration or ex- 
coriation.” ; 15 
When this complaint is the conſequence of a venereal 
taint, the matter of the diſcharge is commonly adheſive 
and whitiſh, and capable of communicating infection, 
though the inflammatory ſymptoms are entirely carried 
off; though ſome fay it is incapable of communicating 
infection, even when the inflammatory ſymptoms are not 
entirely removed. When it takes place from any other 
cauſe, it begins with a running nearly ſimilar to that in a 
_ venereal gonorrhea, but generally leſs in quantity, and is 
not attended with ſo much inflammation, and is never in- 
fectious. In both caſes, the inflammatory ſymptoms may, 
by expoſure to any of the cauſes, be increaſed to as great 
a degree as when there is infection; but they go off of 
themſelves in a few days, and ſometimes the running 
with them. The running ſometimes ceaſes of itſelf in a 
week or two; ſometimes it continues for years without 
any detriment to the patient; and now and then a caſe 
occurs, in which the patient is much weakened by it ; for 
when it occaſions involuntary emiſſions of ſemen, it may 
be fatal. | 5 | 
It is the moſt obſtinate after a venereal taint, in phleg- 
matic habits, and in thoſe who, when young were ſubject 
to catarrhous defluxions; for the fibres of ſuch perſons 
are very lax. Sometimes it reſiſts all means, and at 
laſt departs ſpontaneouſly. 
The indications of cure are, 1. To deſtroy the venereal 
virus. 2. To defend the parts from its acrimony. 3. To 
abate the irritation which it occaſions. 
To anſwer theſe ends, oleous and mucilaginous injec- 
tions are well adapted, particularly if they have opium, 
and the mildeſtmercurialpreparations combined with them. 
A mild regimen, in all reſpects, is the moſt proper ; 
mucilaginous drinks, as the almond emulſion and ſuch 
like, ſhould be plentifully drank; and if required, an 
anodyne may be given at bed-time. Much and ſtrong 
exerciſe, and external cold, are to be avoided. Thoſe of 
a leſs robuſt frame may be leſs ſparing in their diet, and 
be not ſo abſtemious with reſpect to cordial liquors. 
If the venereal taint gave riſe to it, and mercury hath 
been either not uſed at all, or in an undue quantity; or 
if there is any ſuſpicion of any remaining infection, the 
ſafeſt method is to begin the cure by a mercurial courſe. 
If ſymptoms of an inflammatory fever appear, bleed- 


\ 


ing may ſometimes be uſeful; but, in general, more ſer- | 
vice will be derived from topical evacuations of blood, and | 


from emollient and ſedative fomentations and poultices, 
Dr. Swediar obſerves, that on the other hand, when the 
patient is of a weak and irritable habit of body, the diſ- 
charge very thin and copious, attended with violent pains 
and quick pulſe, the cort. Peruv. 2 internally, accord- 
ing to circumſtances, with or without opium, is the moſt 
uſeful adminiſtration; and that opium given in emollient 
glyſters, is ſometimes particularly uſeful in theſe caſes: 
it allays or prevents the frequent painful erections, the 
return of which ſhould be prevented as much as poſſible. 
To prevent the more violent ſymptoms, the patient 
ſhould, from the beginning of the diſeaſe, wear a bag- 
truſs, or other means to keep the ſcrotum ſupported and 
warm. 5 

Neutral ſalt, and other purgatives than thoſe which 
keep the bowels lax, arc injurious. 

When the ſymptoms are more exaſperated, as when 
the heat of urine is great, a tenſion is perceived in the 
length of the urethra, the urine is only paſſed by a few 


drops at a time, erections are frequent, 

through the .urethra, ſtreaks of blood pa 
urine, or other ſigns of ulceration; in this 
ſides what is already recommended, mere 


will be neceſſary along the perinæum, 
the thighs: 


during the inflammatory ſtage, is ſuppreſſ:( 
nia humoralis is threatened or hath taken r 


at leaſt before ſtrengtheners are begun with 


our notice, an infuſion of the bark in red wi 
given to two ounces three times in the day; and 


6K 
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urial iricjons 
and the inſid ox 


The ſame treatment will be proper when the discharge 


lace. 


If a ſcorbutic or other acrimony is the cauſe, alay i 


When no circumſtance, beſides a weak habit, requireg 
ne may h 
F other 
means of ſtrengthening the general habit may be uf. 
Sometimes it happens that the cold bath increaſs 
running; but when there is neither plethora 

habit of body, nor any other contraindication 
tient may go into the bath cvery morning and eyenjys. 
and after each emerſion he may go into bed; and, whip 
there, he may drink two cups of ſome warm infuſion 
which the humours will be derived to the ſkin, ? ! 
Reſinous aſtringents, ſuch as the balf. capivi, &c. n 
be given three or four times a day; but in inkammn 


the 
nor a bad 


new degree of inflammation. | 
The following injection may be uſed at proper inter. 
vals during two or three weeks. R Aq. putze vel 20 
calcis fi. 3 vj. pulv. e ceruſ. c. 3 i. zinci vitriolati pal 
ſticati, gr. x. ad 3 ſs. m. 
Fordyce's Elements, part ii. Tabes Dorſalis. Swedir 
vol. iv. p. 386, &c. Lond. Med. Journal, vol. ii. p. 23; 
White's Surgery, p. 400. g 
GONORRHOEA BALANI, i. e. GONORRHOEA $12, 
BENIGNA, i. e. GoNORRHOEA PURA, 

| CORDATA, when a chordee accompanies a - 
norrhœa. 
LIBIDINOSA, 1. c. GONORRHOEA LAXORUM, 
„ Ch. s. CONORRHOEA 1MPURA, 

— $S$YPHILITICA, 

— MUCOSA. A GLEET. This is only a mode 
of zhe gonorrhea impura terminating ; and is when, after 
a virulent gonorrhea, a mucous humour, with little orno 
dyſury, is diſcharged from the urethra. 

—— ONEIROGONOsS, i. e. GoNORRHOEA Don- 
*ENTIUM. | 

” —— SPURIA. This is not a diſcharge from the 
urethra, but the corona glandis. 
| VIRULENTA. See LuES VENERE4, and C0 
NORRHOEA. 

GONYALGIA, from yow, the knee, and anyen al. 
See GONAGRA. | 

GOR. The name of a large tree in Africa, wil 


* 


| bears a bitter fruit, in appearance like a cheſnut. 


GORGONIAS. A name for CORAL. 4 
GOSSAMPINUS. A tree in the Eaſt Indies, wid 
produces a kind of wool or cotton. 1 
GOSSIPIUM. Cor rox. See MovLi-EL4von, ar 
LON, and BoMnAx. 

GOSSUM. See BRONCHOCELE. 

GOTNEMSEGIAR, i. e. XYLON ARBOREUM 

GOTTA. See GAMBOGIA. | 

GUDBOOM. A ſpecies of conocarpudendron- 

GOUI. A name for the ſeeds of the baobab. 

GOUTIER. See BRoNCHOCELE. 

GRACILIS. The name of ſome mulcies; 
from their thinneſs and flatneſs. 

GRACILISs. See RECTUS INTERNUS- 
to the edge of the os pubis, where it joins to the 
and runs to the internal condyle. It ſerves to 
thigh forward. 

— AN TERIOR. See REC TUS ANTE 
Winſlow gives the name of gracilis anterior to tie 
cruris. | | 

— INTERNUS. Sce RECTUs INTERNT®: 

GRADATIO. GrADATION. Is an exaltation 
qualities of metals in degree by which their wo 
lour, and conſiſtence are chiefly brought *0 * "Pl 
perfection, for it has not the power of changes | 
{tance by itſelf, but only produces their qualities, 


ſo called 
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habits much caution is required, to avoid tlie exciting any 


See Aretæus de Cauſ. & Sign. Chron. Maorb. lib. i.e. 5 | 


on Venereal Complaints. Culler's Firſt Lines, edit. 4 


A 


F 


2 = mer ſpecies nothing changed; but if nature gives 
4 pe gold, gradation makes it red; if volatile, fixes it; 
EY 


impure, purifies it. Rulandus, Johnſon. See EAI. 


I A AMEN. Grass. Tournefort enumerates eighty- 

: - cies; and others add many more. See SCEUCH- 

ix 

„ vs AGEOSTOGRAPHIA, 1 

„ 5 aſſes are one of the ſeven natural families, into 
g 


| ee defined to be plants which have very ſimple leaves, a 
eg ſtem, a huſky calyx, termed gluma, and a ſingle 
eie In Tournefort, they conſtitute a wk of the tif- 
2 5 claſs, termed apetali; and in the ſexual ſyſtem of 
a as they are moſtly contained in the ſecond order of 
. A r claſs, termed triandria N Wheat, oats, 
F Þarley, and rye, are graſſes improved by culture. It is alſo 
W. nc for ſeveral forts of triticum. 

WW rmx ALoPECUROIDES & ALOPECUROS. Fox- 
u. See ALOPECUROS. 

EF _— ArUNDINACEUM alſo called gramen dumeto- 
m; gram. paniculatum arundinaceum; gram. tomen- 
BW. im arund. gramen ſpica candida, &c. calamagroſtis; 
rp GRASS. It is a ſpecies of reed, of ſimilar virtues 
ith the common reed. See CALAMUs. The root only 


Ws uſcd. | | 

= ___ AvENACEUM. See BROMUS. | 
 _— CANnINUM; alſo called gramen Dioſcoridis; 
. ö ramen repens; gram. loliaceum radice repente; QUICK 
Wa; COUCH GRASS; and DOG'Ss GRASS. The French 
all it chieu-dent. It is the triticum repens. Linn. It is 
Y \ creeping grafs, of a whitiſh green colour, with knotty 
Wks, bearing a ſpike of imperfect flowers ſomewhat re- 
embüng a wheat-ear; the roots are whitiſh, or a pale 
elo, long, lender, jointed at diſtances, variouſly bent 
and interwoven. It is perenniak Scheuchzer deſcribes 
Wxteen ſorts of this graſs. _ 

W The roots are ſweetiſh, mildly aperient in obſtructions 
Wof the viſcera, diluent, deobſtruent, diuretic, of uſe in 
Wulcers of the bladder, difficulty of urine, and the ſtone 
Wn the gall-bladder. But in order to any good advantage, 
WBocrhaave's direction to take ſome pints of the expreſſed 
ace of freſh roots every day, mult be attended to; he 
Wobſcrves, that ſheep and cattle, when afflicted with the 
one, indurations of the liver, &c. in winter, are re- 
ered in ſpring by the freſh graſs, which produces a di- 
rhea at the firſt, and then a reſolution of obſtruc- 


8 * 1 
= 
Ws I 

= 


ons, Ke. | 33 
| — Cxvcis. See NELIM-EL-SALIB, Are 
= — CyYPERIOIDIS. eee in medicine named cy- 
— 4£GyPTIACUM.) peri; the long and round; and 
Wie plants which produce them both, grow in watery 
lzces, and have leaves and flowers, in ſome meaſure re- 
enbling the water-graſſes, hence called cyperus-graſſes. 
be :00ts and plants are poſſeſſed of the ſame virtues as 
Witienuants, deobſtruents, diuretics, emenagogues, and 
WP omachics, and are ſerviceable in the earlier ſtages of 
| ropſy; they cure ill-ſcented breaths, are good in nep- 
tic diſorders, in colics, and uterine complaints. They 
= taken m powder and decoCtion, though the preſent 
practice diſregards them. | 
& — DacTyYLox; alſo called dactylon radice repente; 
nen dactyloides; gramen canarium iſchæmi paniculis; 
euer legitimum; Cock's Foor GRASS. 

|. © tous in fields and vineyards, in ſandy places: its 

mirtues are the ſame as thoſe of dog's graſs. 
{ — DacTyLon AROMATICUM. | 
| — Opoxarys. | { gee JUNCUS. 
Dry PLUMEUM. A ſort of graſs in Braſil, 
1 UCA. See WL OPS NARBONENSIS. 

UCHSII. A ſpecies of CHICKWEED. 


S — LoLiactum. 
— Namn; x7 See LOLIUM. 
»k * ſativum : Russ iA SEED, and MANN A- 
Naa, they 185 in Germany and Poland; its ſeeds are 
Wii, and, 11 mall, oblong, pellucid, white,'of a faint 
Wound i, b. . nen decorticated, they. reſemble, and are 
13 os the fame qualities as rice. | 
= 3 See PARNASS1A. | 

* & latifal NUM ; alſo called ſanguinaria; polygonum 
| „m; COMMON KNOT=GRASS 


„„ 


and makes them form a hidden ſtate We mani, 


; nich all vegetables are diſtributed by Linnæus. "They | 


1 ; . 
| -UCANTHEMUM, A ſpecies of CHICKWEED. 


alla called gram. dactylon eſculen- 


GRA 


ſtatice. a 0 3 ES. | — 
— SPICATUM, &c. Fox- TAL. See Aro k- 
c ROS and PHALARIS. | 


—— TOMENTARIUM. See LiNAGROSTIS. ' 
GRAMIA. The ſordes of the eyes. 
GRAMINULZA. TADPOLESs. 
GRAMMA. See DI ABOL on. 
GRAMME. The iris of the eye. 
GRANA. See Coccix IC LA. | 
_— les ban 
GRANADILLA. The PassI0n FLOWER, Miller 
mentions ſeventeen ſpecies : it is a fine ornament in gar- 
dens, but not noted in medicine. ; 
GRANADILLA PERUVIANA. A name of the Cara. 
PUTIA MAJOR, which ſee. | 15 f 
GRANAL. An evergreen tree in America, of a poi- 
ſonous quality. - | N 
GRANA PONDUS. A grain weight. It is the 
weight of a wheat- corn. 5 5 
—— TicLia. See MoLvuccenst LiIo UM, and 
CATAPUTIA MINOR FF 
GRANATA MALA. Granatum. Alſo called 
mala punica; malus punica; punica; malum granatum 3 
nalicorium; POMEGRANATE. It is the punica granatum. 
Or punica ſylveſtris Italica, foliis lanceolatis caule arbo- 
reo var. g, Linn. It is a prickly tree, or ſhrub, with long 
narrow leaves, deep red flowers, ſet in bell-ſhaped cups 
of the ſame colour; the fruit is about the ſize of an 
orange; it conſiſts of a thick tough rind, externally 
browniſh, and internally yellow, with a juicy pulp, and 
numerous ſeeds in cells like a honey-comb. It is a na- 
tive of the ſouth parts of Europe. | 
The flowers are a mild aſtringent, ſimilar to thoſe of 
the wild pomegranate; which laſt are preferred only on 
account of their being larger. The pulp of the ripe fruit 
is a grateful ſubacid ſweet, and of the fame general qua- 
lities as the ſummer fruits. The rind is moderately aſtrin- 
gent, and is called cortex granati; malicorium ; p/idium, and 
/idium : it gives its virtue out moſt abundantly to water, 
but the flower yields it moſt freely to ſpirit. See Raii 
Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
GRANATRISTUM. A name for a CARBUNCLE, 
GRANATUS SYLVESTRIS. See BAaLAvusTIUM, 
GRANDEBALZ. The hairs under the arm-pits. 
GRAND-GOR. See Luts. VENEREA. 
GRANDINES. Tumors on the eye-lids reſembling 
hail-ſtones. See CHALAZA. 5 8 
GRANDINOSUM (from its reſemblance to an hail- 
ſtone) Os. See Os CuBoipes. | | 
GRANDO. Crithe. See CHALAZA. | 
GRANULATIO. It is a reduction of metals into 
ſmall grains; and the raiſing of the fleſhy parts in ulcers 
in a healing ſtate. | 
GRANUM MOSCHI. See ABELMOsCH. 
— REGIUM. See CATAPUTIA MAJOR. | 
 GRAPHIOIDES, from pas, a pencil, and eiche a 
form, 1. e. PROCESSUS STYLIFORMIs. Alſo a proceſs 
of the ulna towards the wriſt. _ : | 
GRAPHISCUS. An inſtrument for extracting darts 
with. Diocles invented it, and Celſus deſcribes it. 
GRAPHOIDES, or STILIFORMIS, from yp295, 
flylvs, becauſe of its ſuppoſed origination from the 
proceſs of the temple bone, ſo called, ſee BIVENTER 
MusCULUS. | 
GRAPHOY. BRoan-LEAVED LEOPARDS-BANE. See 
DoRonicuM GERMA NICUM. 
GRATIA DEI. A name of the HERB-ROBERT, of 
the HEDGE-HYSSOP, and of ſeveral other vegetables. 
See GIRANTUM ROBERTIANUM. | 


BILL. Geranium Batrachioides. $f 

GRATIOLA ; alſo called digitalis minima; gratia 
dei; WATER-HYSSOP, and HEDGE-HYSSOP,  Grati;- 
la officinalis, or gratiola floribus pedunculatis, folii lan- 
ceolatis ſerratis, Linn. It is a low plant, with finely 
ſerrated leaves ſet in pairs on the ſtalks without pedicles; 
the flowers are whitiſh, jointed, and furrounded with 


| fibres. It is perennial ; a native of the ſouth of Europe; 


but it is raiſed ja our gardens. 3 5 
The leaves have a nauſeous; bitter taſte,” but no re- 


| 5 G markable 


GRAMEN POLYANTHEMUM MAJus. A ſpecies of 
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markable ſmell; they purge briſkly, and vomit alſo; 3 i. 
of the dry herb, infuſed in wine and water, is a full doſe; 
31s. in powders, a ſlight decoction of it in milk, operates 

e moſt mildly ; an extract made with wine is given to 
two ſcruples. Kramer fays, that this root is ſimilar to 
ipecacuanha, and equally uſeful in diarrhœas and dyſen- 
teries; he ſays it cures intermittents, and is preferable 
to the decoction of the woods in the lues venerea. See 
Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. It has been ſaid to be a 
powerful promoter of urine and ſweat, purging and 
vomiting alſo at the ſame time; and has been bene- 
ficial in mania, gonorrhea, ozena, ulcers in the fauces, 
&c. Edin. Med. Com. vol. v. p. 6 | 

GRATIOLA COERULEA. HOODED WILLOW-HERB. 
See CAsSIDA. . | 

GRA'TTERONA. See APARINE. 

GRAVATIO. See CARos. 5 

GRAVATIVUS. An epithet for a ſort of pain at- 
tended with a ſenſe of weight. 

GRAVEDO. A col p. Gravedo imports a pain in 
the head with a ſenſe of heavineſs, or ſuch a running 
from the noſe as is when we take cold; it is the ſame 
with catarrhus and coryza. Celſus tranſlates aD, by 
the word gravedo; and Ccelius Aurelianus tranſlates it 
by the words catarrhus and nares. It is, moſt properly, 
that weight or liſteſſneſs which accompanies a leſſened 
tranſpiration, or taking of cold, as is commonly called, 
and, as Dr. Cullen obſerves, is generally a ſymptom of 
catarrh. See CATARRHUS., | | | 

By a cold is generally underſtood a ſudden check of 
perſpiration from an improper expoſure to cold; the con- 
ſequences of which, whilſt confined to the general notion 
of a cold, are the ſame as attend the leſſer degrees of ca- 
tarrh: in its further advances, it is productive of fevers, 
conſumption, and other diſorders both troubleſome and 
dangerous. 

Perſons who eaſily take cold, ſhould uſe frequently mo- 
derate exerciſe, «nd take ſuch medicines as e the 
vigour of the circulation, and ſtrengthen the general ſyſ- 
tem : the too great irritability of their conſtitutions may 
be diminiſhed by opium, bark, reſiding in dry cold places, 
&c. The diſpoſition to take cold may be in a good de- 
gree leſſened, by gradually acquiring the habit of being 
expoſed to ſudden changes of heat and cold. 

Beginning diſorders of this kind are much and ſpeedily 
relieved by immerſing the feet in warm water, juſt before 
going to ſleep. | 

On the ſubject of taking cold, ſee Dr. Fordyce's Ele- 
ments, in the article CATARRH; Heberden's Obſerv. in 
the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 521, &c. and Dr. Stern's 
Advice to the Comſumptive, &c. edit. 7. p. 9, &c. 

GRAVIDITAS. PREGNANCY. Alſo an extraor- 
dinary diſtenſion of the abdomen during pregnancy. 

GRENETTE. See SANTONICUM. | 

GRESSURA. The part between the pudenda and anus. 

GRIELUM. See ApiuM. Hippoſelinum. | 

GRINDERS ROT. Scythe-grinders are ſubje& to 
a diſeaſe of the lungs, from the particles of ſand mixed 
with iron duſt, and this diſorder is among themſelves 
called by this name. Tor | 

 GRIPHOMENOS. Pains which go from the loins to 
the hypochondres. 1 | 

GROSSULARIA, alſo called uve criſpa, and GoOsE- 
BERRY BUSH. It flowers in April, and its fruit ripens 
in July. The unripe fruit is ſaid to abate the longings of 

regnant women. 

GROSSULARIA non ſpinoſa. CURRANTS. See RIBEs. 

GROSSUS. An unripe FIG. 

GRUMUS. A concentrated clot of blood, milk, &c. 

GRUTUM. A fort of groſs oatmeal. 

GRYPA. An ointment deſcribed by N. Myrepſus. 

_GRIPHIUS PES. An inſtrument mentioned by Parey 
for extraCting a mole from the uterus. 

-GRYPHUS. The PHILOSOPHER's STONE. 

GRIPOSIS. An incurvation of the nails. 

SUA BAM. A ſweet cooling fruit which grows in the 
Weſt Indies, See Raii Hiſt. 


GUACATANA, alſo called ſerophularia Indica. It 


is a plant which grows in New Spain. A cataplaſm of it 
les the pile Yee Raii Hiſt, , 
' GUAIABARA. A tree that grows in Hiſpaniola; 
the Spaniards call it «yer 3. the leaves are large, and uſed 
As, paper. 1 n 
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| may be boiled in th iv. of water 


| by the mediation of egg, or the mucilage of gur , 


ee Gurac: Alſo called 
xylon, lignum benedictum, lignum vitæ, paly 
2 euonymo ad inis ee "L664 "ala Fw 
The blacker ſort the Americans call Hiacan 5 
that which is mixed with yellow they cal 
The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the gyaiacum 
or guaiacum Jamaicenſe, foliolis bijugis 
cœruleo, fructu ſubrotundo, Linn. 
0 or Na et N 
Iric Hutten ſays this wood was introduced; 
ops in 1517; but Braſſavolus ſays; not nr * 
is brought from Jamaica, Mexico, and other parts f i 
Weſt Indies, particularly from the Antilles. It is br 2 
over in large pieces, each weighing from four t0 fret | 
dred weight; it is hard, compact, and ſo heavy as to tl 
in water; the outer part is often of a pale yellowiſh eo n 
but the heart is blacker, or of a deep ew 
it is marbled with different colours. It hath little o 
ſmell, except when heated, and then a ſlight wee 2 
is perceived. When chewed, it impreſſes a mild 5 
mony, biting the palate and fauces. Its pungency 3 
in its reſinous matter, which it gives out in ſome de - 
to water 7 boiling, but ſpirits extracts it wholly, & 

Of the bark of guaiac there are two kinds, one ſmocy 
the other unequal on the ſurface ; they are both of the 
weaker than the wood. 

The gum, or rather reſin, exudes from the tree, 1nd 
of a brown colour, partly reddiſh, and often greenich 
brittle, having a gloſſy ſurface when broke, of 4 pungen 
taſte, aſſecting the tongue and palate in the ſame manner 
as 18 ſaid of the wood. The chief of what is brought tous 
is in irregular maſſes, of a duſky green colour. There i 
a ſort in drops; it is the beſt, but is very rarely met with 

In the choice of the wood, that which is the freſlel, 
moſt ponderous, and of the darkeſt colour, is the beſ; 
the largeſt pieces are to be preferred; and the bel 
method is to raſp them as wanted, for the finer partz at 
apt to exhale when the raſpings or the chips are keyta 
while. In chuſing the gum prefer thoſe pieces which lat 
ſlips of the bark adhering to them, and that eafily ſeparate 
therefrom by a few quick blows. 

Neumann aſſures us, that a compoſition of colophony 
and balſam of ſulphur is impoſed on the unwary for tne 
gum guaiacum; but the cheat is eaſily detected by ei- 
poſing it to a due degree of heat, by which the odourdl 
the falſe is perceived to be quite different from thatof the 
true | 

The guyac wood was firſt introduced in Europe wa | 
remedy for the venereal diſeaſe ; it is a good aflitant to 
mercury, as it warms and ſtimulates, and fo promotes 
perſpiration and urine; it alſo proves a gentle purgative i 
a ſomewhat increaſed doſe, and theſe ſeem to be its pre. | 
mary virtues. When the excretory glands are obſtructch 
the veſſels lax and flaccid, the habit replete with ſerou 
humours, in many cutaneous and catarrhous diſordet 
ſome female weakneſſes, in gouty complaints, and rel 
matic diſorders, it produces good effects. The belle 
fever which ſometimes follows a ſalivation gives way 97 
decoCtion of the woods. Guaiacum is very valuable & 
diaphoretic, for it ſeems to ſtimulate the exhalent veſe!s 
more than it does the heart and great arteries; hence, 
ſafer than thoſe which act more powerfully on the late 
parts of the ſyſtem ; hence, from its action, it - Ju 
eſteemed more effectual than other ſudoriſies in the l 
venerea; and has, on this account, been found uſeful u 
all caſes of rheumatiſm, and, perhaps, in the gout. 

A long uſe of this medicine hath been obſerved to of 
duce a yellowneſs of the ſkin. In thin emaciated hadith 
and an acrimonious ſtate of the fluids, it often docs f. 
It is alſo improper in hot bilious habits, and where 
fibres are very tenſe. bat 

Three ounces of the wood, or four ounces of theo 


ji. nd if a I 4 
to 15 ii. 2 or wet 


the al 


guaiacon, bag. 
» Palmg 
Wood. 
or Puican, 
Doaxecty, 
olhcingl 
1 obtuſis, flore 
OMMot; GVALA. 
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quorice is added at the latter end of the boiling, 
the decoction is taken from the fire, it will abate 
agreeable pungency of this medicine, which 2 
throat very much in ſwallowing it. 
at leaſt half a pint ſhould be taken in a daj. 96 
gum, or extracts, the doſe may be from fl de Abdel 
which laſt purges pretty much. Theſe ſhould be as 


bic, for otherwi 


„ 


le they do not eaſily mix with * 


be the ſtomach.” 


| with the gummy» 


| which fee. 
| tained pure by means of rectified ſpirit of wine both from 


| and about 2 xii. of pure reſin is obtained from 3 xvi. of 
gem. 
19 


| +. fs. m. This was formerly called bal; polychreſtum. 


| and ſtrain. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

| ſpoonful two or three times a day. Dr. Dawſor crequently 
| rheumatic and arthritic complaints, in which caſes, and 
| apainlt palſies from lead, he extols this tincture as almoſt 
| a ſpecific. ------. | _— 
See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Miller's Dit. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

| Neumann's Chem. Works. Dict. of Chem. Cullen's Mat. 


| GUAIANA. Corr. See SIMAROUBA. 


lia, pſeudo lotus. The name of a plant, three ſpecies 


much known, but the leaves and fruit are ſomewhat aſtrin- 
| gent. | 


I. e. Guajacana. | 


| bo pomifera Indica. The name of a tree in the Weſt In- 


| Jace is fo acrid as to be injurious to thoſe who fleep un- 
A GUAPARAIBA, The MANGROVE-TREE, It grows 
n che Weſt Indies. It is alſo called mangle, and paretu- 
| Ver. If the root is flit and toaſted, then applied to the 


borms a cure. See Raii Hiſt. 


| Myrtle, I 


| GUASS 
| by Avicenna, 


6 UA 


If As thin Havings of guyac are diſtilled in a retort, at 


liquor which is almoſt purely water; 
firlt _ — ** fire, an acid, reddiſh, empyreuma- 
then 0 daſſes over with a little fluid. reddiſh oil; be- 
mY __—_ much air is ſeparated from this wood; the re- 
ſides * perfect coal. A pound of guaiacum wood, 
ce over an open fire, gave Z iii. fs. of acid, which is 
2 J ſpirit, and 3 i. ſs. of empyreumatic oil. 


mi GUATIACI, molle & durum. Extract o 
Extractum 1 ViT#, foft and 1 . | 4 

1 z. of ovatacum ſhavings in a gallon of water un- 
Jo 1 er is waſted, repeating the operation by 
1 ling the ſame quantit of freſh water to the ſame ſhay- 
al = or five times. The ſeveral decoctions paſt through 
N. mer are to be mixed and inſpiſſated together: when 
5 4 7 2 * parts are almoſt exhaled, a little ſp. vini. rect. 
yo be added, that the whole may be reduced into an uni- 
10 nk tenacious maſs. This extract is called ſoft when of 
the confiſtence of a maſs for pills, and hard when it can 
de powdered. The ſpirit is added at the concluſion of 
the boiling, that the reſinous part may be perfectly mixed 


Beſides the virtues attributed to guyac in general, the 
harder extract is an excellent errhine. 


Reſina GUAIACI, Refen of GUAIACUM. 
It is prepared in the ſame manner as the reſin of JALAP, 


The reGn is the only active part of this wood; it is ob- 


the wood and the gum. The natural reſin is never pure; 


Balſ. GuAlAc. Balſam of GuAIAcuu. 
E Gum. guaiac. i i. balſam. Peruv. 3 iii. ſp. vini. rect. 


Tinct. Gal Aci. Tincture of Gun GUAIACUM. 


Take of gum gualacum, four ounces; compound ſpirit 


of ammonia, a pint and an half, digeſted for three days, 
The doſe is from a ſmall tea-ſpoonful to a large table- 


directs the larger of theſe doſes with great advantage in 


Med. 


GUATABO, wy 
(GUAJABO POMIFERA InDICA. | See GUAJAVA. 
GUAJACANA, called alſo dioſpyros, faba Græca la- 


of which are mentioned by Boerhaave. They are not 


| GUAJACUM PATAVIUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM. 


GUAJAPALA. See Moruccense LIGNUM. 
GUAJAVA. The guava, guayava, guajaboz guaja- 


dies, whoſe fruit is cooling and moderately aſtringent; 


the root is alſo aſtringent. Boerhaave mentions three 
ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt, | 


| GUAO. A Weſt India tree called thetlatian; its 


der it, 


cee made by the poiſonous fiſh called niqui, it per- 


GUARERVA-OBA. WILD CUCUMBER 
GUARIRIGUIMYMIA. A ſhrub in Brafil like a 
= mer] ſays its ſeed deſtroys worms. 
LY RERVA. A ſort of cucumber which grows in 
60 See Raii Hiſt, 3 3 | 1 

ds ok. Certain black ſcorbutic ſpots mentioned 


Güapa ALA. An inferior kind of indicum. 
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GUAZUMA: BASTARD CEDAR. F 
GUIDONIS. Barts. GuiDo's BALSAM. See ANo« 


GUILAND. The abbreviation for Melchior Guilans 
dinus de Papyro.1 6 | 

GUILANDINA., MERinGaA. Sec NREPHRITIcUuM 
LIGNUM, 


 GUIRAPARIBA. The name of two ſorts of trees in 
Brazil, one of which is a ſort of ebony. See Raii Hiſt. 

GUITY-COROGA, The fruit of the guity-iba. It 
contains a ſtone as large as a gooſe's egg, the kernel of 
which is aſtringent. NV 

GUITY-IBA. A tree growing in Braſil; and bearing 
the fruit called guity-coroga. Two other trees are thus 
named, viz, the guity-toroba, and the guity- iba. 

GULA. See CEsopnacus. 

GUMA. McERcuRy. 


tumor ariſing out of the ſubſtance of a bone; it is ſo ſoft 
as to yield to the finger. When theſe tumors are harder 
they are called tophi, tophs; when harder ſtill, they re- 
ceive the name of nodi, nodes: but the hardeſt tumors in 
bones are exoſtoſes. In venereal patients ſuch tumors 


veſſels running between the bony laminæ being either ob- 
ſtructed or inflamed are dilated, and fo raiſe the incum- 
bent laminæ. Perhaps the bone degenerates too into a 


ceeds abſceſſes of the adjacent parts, and ſometimes the 
origin of the diſorder is lodged in the ſubſtance of the 
bone, eſpecially in the lues venerea; gummata have, how- 
ever, been diſcovered, when no ſuch adequate cauſe could 
7 degree of what cauſes the molines. See Petit on 


vol. v. p. 541. . 


17UMMI. Gon. It is a concreic 2 juice of 
no particular ſmell or taſte, becoming viſcous and tena- 


water into a liquid more or leſs glutinous in proportion 
rits or in oils; burning in the fire to a blaek coal without 
heat of boiling water. 


ſenega, the gum of cherry and 1 and ſuch 
like. All elſe have more or leſs of reſin in them. 
The virtues of gums are ſimilar to all mucilaginous 


ſubſtances in general, vegetable and animal; the more te- 


nacious, glutinous vegetable productions, are called 


diſtil naturally from trees, the ſecond are the produce of 
art. See Neumann's Chem. Works. 

GUMMI ARABICUM, called alſo gum acanthinum, la- 
mac; gum. Thebaicum, gum. Serapionis, GUM ARABIC, 
and the true GUM ACACIA. It exudes from the Egyp- 
tian acacia, or thorn-tree, whoſe fruit affords the inſpiſ- 
ſated juice of that name. See Acacla. In Linnzus's 


| 2 this tree is called mimoſa Nilotica. The true 


gyptian acacia. It is brought from Turkey in ſmall ir- 
is. Joan maſſes, of a clear whitiſh, or very pale yellow 
colour. | 5 | 

The gum Senegal is generally Told for it, but they are 


rent pieces; it is dry and brittle ; but the gum Senegal is 
clammy, tenacious, rougher, of a deeper colour, and in 
larger pieces. | | 

he gum does not diſſolve in ſpirit, nor in oil; yet 
when it is ſoftened with water into a mucilage, it is eafily 
miſcible with both, alſo with reſins, and renders them 
miſcible with water. 
tial oil with water by means of gum arabicz and in the 
Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. i. a variety of experiments 


and diſtilled, reſins, balſams, &c. may by the ſame means 
be mixed uniformly with water or with ſpirit. Alcaline 
ſalts both fixed and, 


miſcible with water, prevent the mixture of gum with 


gum in this particular. 


and GUAyAYA, See GUAJAYA, 


; 1 able 


＋ 


GUMMA. Plur. Gummata, a fort of tumor, ſo called 
from the reſemblance of their contents to gums. It is a 


often happen on the head, and even in the middle of the 
moſt ſolid bones. They ſeem to be produced when the 


morbid ſoftneſs. A ſoftneſs of the bones ſometimes ſuc- 


be obſerved. Perhaps there is an acid cacochymy, or a 


iſeaſes of the Bones. Lugs VENEREA. Bell's Surgery, 


cious when moiſtened with water; totally diſſolving in 
to the quantity of the gum; not ng. vinews ſpi- 
melting or catching flame; ſuffering no diſſipation in the 


The true gums are gum arabic, gum tragacanth, gum 


gums; thoſe that are leſs ſo are mucilages. The firſt 


thus diſtinguiſhed ; the gum arabic is in whitiſh tranſpa- 


. Grew was uſed to mix eſſen- 
are. inſerted, by which it appears that oils both expreſſed” 


volatile, though they render pure oil 
oil. Acids do not in the leaſt prevent the effect of the 
Animal glues have the general qualities of the veget- 
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GUM 


able gums, with this difference that the former are more 
nutrimental, and apt to run into a putrid ſtate, Conſi- 
dered as the ſubject of chemiſtry their difference is very 
great; thoſe of the animal kind are changed by fire into A 
volatile alkaline ſalt, an- a fetid oil; the . eee into an 
acid liquot᷑, and a vers minute portion of oily matter, con- 
ſiderably leſs fe tid fl. an the former. : 

The medical character of gum arabic is its glutinous 
quality, in conſequence of which it ſerves to incraſſate 
and obtund thin acrid humours, ſo proves uſeful in tickl- 
ing coughs, alvine fluxes, hoarſenefles, in fluxes of the 
belly with gripes, and where the mucus is abraded from 
the bowels, or from the urethra, In a dyſuria the true 
gum ar ibic is more cooling than the other ſimple gums, 
10 ſhould be preferred. It is by ſome, and with apparent 
probability, only ſuppoſed to act as an internal demul- 
cent in the alimentary canal, notwithſtanding the uni- 
verſally prevailing doctrine of the much greater extent ot 
its demulcent power and action. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

One ounce of gum arabic renders a pint of water 'con- 
ſiderably glutinous; four ounces gives it a quick ſyrupy 
conſiſtence; but for mucilage one part gum to two parts 
water, is required, and for ſome purpoſes an equal pro- 
portion will be neceſſary. See Lewis's Mad. Med. Neu- 
mann's Chem. Works. 

— FUNERUM. See BITUMEN. 

—  GUTTA. 

ap PobAckAn. See GAMBOGIA. | 
RUBRUM ASTRINGENs GAMBIENSE. The RED 
ASTRINGENT GUM from Gambia, named alſo Kino. Some 
call it /ang. dracon. offic. or the fineſt and true DRAGON's 
BLOOD. Pr. Oldfield calls it true gum Senegal. In the 


inland parts of Africa it is called pau de ſangue; pau is 


ſaid to be a corruption of the Portugueſe word pals, which 
ſignifies wood, | | 

It is ſuppoſed to exude from incif »ns made in the trunks 
of certain trees called pau de ſangue, which grow in the 
inland parts of Africa. It is very friable, eaſily breaking 
between the fingers; it is of an opake, dark, reddiſh co- 
lour, appearing almoſt black in the maſs, and, when pow- 
dered, it is of a deep brick red. In chew. ig, it firſt crum- 
bles, then ſticks together a little, and in a ſhort time ſeems 
wholly to diſſolve, impreſſing a very conſiderable aſtrin- 
gency, accompanied with a flight ſweetiſhneſs. It hath 
no ſmell. | 

It differs from the red lumps of the common gum Sene- 
gal in being much mare brittle ; and from the dragon's 

lood, in diſſolving in water; and from both, in havin 
ſo remarkable a ſtypticity when taſted. It diſſolves both 
" ſpirit and in water; they each take up about two-thirds 

it. | 

This gum hath been uſed in obſtinate chronical diar- 
rhœas. It ſeems calculated for uſefulneſs in many diſor- 
ders from laxity and acrimony. It is the moſt gummy of 
all the aſtringent drugs, and is a powerful aſtringent, 
proving ſuch in ſeveral inſtances of diarrhcea; it is alſo 
ſerviceable in uterine hæmorrhages, and joined with 
alum, as in the pulvis ſtypticus. Ph. Edin. is conſidered 
by ſome as one of the moſt powerful aſtringents which 
they have ever employed. Cullen's Mat. Med. See the 
Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. i. p. 358, &c. 
SENEGALENSE, called alſo gum Senega, gum 
Senica, gum Orientale, and gum Senegal. It is brought 
from the iſland Senegal, on the coaſt of Africa. It is 
{aid to be the produce of a tree of the ſame genus with 
that which affords the gum arabic, acacia ſiliquis com- 
preſſis, Ph. Pariſ. | | 

Greateſt part of this gum is in larger and darker pieces 
than the gum arabic; it is rough on the outſide, but 
gum arabic is ſmooth: and in theſe two circumſtances 
conſiſts the chief known difference, except that the gm 


arabic is dry and brittle, whereas this is clammy and | 


tenacious. 


The cleareſt pieces of gum Senegal are ſold for gum} 


arabic; in general their qualities are the fame ; but the 
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enſis, Linn. According to ſome writers; and 
E tragacantha albus, Linn. according to other 
,dinburgh Pharmacopœia direCts the firſt, 
brought to us from Turkey, in irregular lum) 
vermicular pieces. In Candy 'it begins to exude about 
June, and is more or leſs pure and white accor(j1 
the weather after its exudation, and its accidental hy 
ture with duſt. | ng 

Chuſe that which is white, light, ſmooth 
parent iu vermicular ſtriæ, of a {wectiſh taſt 
out ſmell. A yellowith or brownith colour i 
impertection or impurity. 

Tr differs from all other gums in giving a thick conſiſt 
ence to a much larger quantity of water, and in beine 
much more ditlicultly ditfolved in water. It is the ſtrongeſt 
of the ſimple gums, and more powerful as a muci, e 
but not as a demulcent. In common with other oF 
it ſoſtens and thickens acrid humours. OY 

The pulvis e tragacantha compoſitus of the London 
College is thus made: | 

R Tragacanthe in pulverem tritæ, gum. arabici, amyli 
ſingulorum. F1. fs. ſacchari purificati, 3 1ij. fimul in pul. 
verem tere. Ph. Lond, 1788. | 

It is mild, emollient, and ui ful in tickling Couphs 
and for obtunding thin acrid humours. See Lewis 
— Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Cullen's Ma. 
Med. | 1 | 
GUMMOS A PILULZZ. See AsArokTIDA. 

-GUNDELIA. A plant fo called from Dr. Cundel. 
nr who found it in his travels with Mr. Tourne— 
ort. | 

GURGEATIO. See Supor ANGLicvs. 

GURGULIO. The uvula; ailo the infect called x 
WEAVIL. | RE: - 

GUSTATORII. A name of the ninth pair cf 
nerves. See IVPOOCLOSSGIHI EXTERNI, | 

GUSTATORIUS. A name of the third maxillary 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves. 

GUSTUS. The TasTE. Upon the tongve, towards 
the apex and ſides under the ſcin, are obtuſe papilæ of 
various figures. Theſe papillæ are prominent in the 
tongue of a living perſon, when put out and appli to 
uy body to be taſted. In dead perſons they abtolutely 
diſappear, but are very prominent in living hungry ones 
They riſe from the nervous body which covers the mul | 
cular fleſh of the tongue, whence they paſs throug! the 
perforations of the corpus reticulare in the ſame manner 
as in the ſkin, and are covered with ſmall vagina formed 
by the exterior membrane of the tongue. Theſe vagnz 
are porous, that what is taſted by preſſure may ha tne 
greater influence on them. Laurentius Bellini has ſhewn 
that theſe papillæ only are the medium of «fe, andthat 
the other parts of the mouth, tongue, and palate, col 
tribute nothing to it, except perhaps thoſe parts of the 
inner ſide of the cheek which lie near the meeting of the 
dentes molares 98 | | 5 
It hath been generally ſaid that the parts of ſubſtance 
which contain an oil and a ſalt are the true object af ale; 
whence ſalt, ſpirit, ſoap, and oil, muſt alike. be the fam: 
It hath been alſo aſſerted that the diverſity of {2/5 3 
owing to the different figures which are natural t0 _ 
but as to this, profeſſor Haller replies to the contrary a 
ſays that the mechanical reaſon of the diverſity of tons 
ſeem to reſide in the intrinſic fabric, or appoſition of their 
elements, which do not fall under the ſcrutin) of 8 
ſenſes. He ſays, that in general whatever conn © 


q . þ...0 6 7 po- 
falt than the ſaliva, is inſipid, but that the nature ot ay . 
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gum arabic is thought to be more coqling, and the gar] for the moſt part whatever offends the taſle 18 injurio * 


Senegal is certainly more adheſi re. 
TRAGACANTHA, alſo called rd garant hum all. 
raganth, GUM DRAGANT, and TRAOGACAN TH. This 


ſpina birci, GOAT'$-THORN.) The aftray 
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* >ANT, and 7 | GUITA. A DROP. Drops are an uncerty! 
Zum exudes from a prickly buſh of the fame name which] 
grows in Crete, Greece, and Afia, (tragatantha, or ne 


n form | 
Aneſs'3 
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of adminiſtering medicines; and where great gs 


. R e 0 
eceſſary, they ſhould not be preſcribed. / ones 
the bottle from whence the drops fall occaſiols 2 © bt 


„ rence in the quantity ſo adminiſtered ; the con- 
| le We the fluid is often a {till greater cauſe of dif- 
2 ference. _ 1 ſunpoß⸗ 

+. alſo a name of the apoplexy, from a ſuppoſi 

3 od was a drop of blood falling from the 
brain upon the heart. 
gr GAMBA. See GAMBOGIA. 

—— Oxaca. See CATARACTA. 


| ___ Rosactai. See VarRus. Alſo called _ 
W 1, from the little red drops or fiery tubercles diſ- 


Ci / 05 


|. degrees of it, VIZ. 1. Rubedo ſimplex, ſeu facits 
4 a Rubedo puſtuloſa. 3. Ulceroſa. He alſo ſays 

that the cauſe is a hot viſcous blood, generated from an 
intemperies in the liver, which being brought to the face 

W {ops there, and cauſes redneſs, and when it does not 
on obtain a paſſage through the ſkin, it riſes into pim- 

dds, and at laſt ulcerates, ans | vitiated the frame of 
| {hc cutancous glands by its long Ttagnation. 

| That the cauſe is in the liver ſeems to be ſupported by 
= .:rving that often, on the diſappearance of fiery pim- 
be in the face, an indurated liver is a coniſequence, and 

W thence a dropſy; and, on the contrary, diſorders of the 

wer are ſometimes relieved by eruptions in the face, 

E whence great care ſhould be ufed in applying topics. | 

= Though tipplers are moſt ſubjeCt to this complaint, 

the moſt abſtemious are ſometimes affected with it, by 

WE uddcnly drinking a draught of cold water when they are 

| hot, : 

WE The prognoſtic is doubtful as to the cure. If the caſe 

W is recefit and mild, and the habit of body good, there is 

| hope; if of a long ſtanding, inveterate, or malignant, a 

eure is a deſideratum. 

In general a temperate regimen is proper; but if the 

WE p:ticnt is accuſtomed to a generous diet, a ſudden altera- 

tion is not adviſeable; all violence ſhould be avoided as to 

exerciſe; the mind ſhould be kept as calm as poſſible: 

W dcarvorough water is generally eſteemed very uſeful : ſpi- 

W rituous and ſpicy food ſhould be omitted]; fo ſhould pork, . 
| cheeſe, and all that does not eaſily digeſt. 

As to topicals, practical writers abound with variety of 
| them: but great caution is required in their uſe ; nay, 
| they are often dangerous. Heiſter ſays that the pimples 

| or puſtules in the face are ſmall biles, and as ſuch are 

W cured with whey and mineral waters. 5 

Internally, the ſpring juices, mercurial deobſtruents, 

| with antimonials, ſaponaceous, and after theſe ferrugine- 

W 0.5 preparations are to be preferred. Antimonials, as 

bey have the beſt effect in the emunctories of the ſkin, 
ue moſt to be relied on; and as purges, the mercurial kind 

ue not to be omitted. The e ſhould be kept con- 
| ſtantly lax, And during the ſeaſon the ſpring juices may 

e conſtantly taken. Bitters, particularly an infuſion of 

s Seville orange peel, is an excellent auxiliary. See 
Heiſters Surgery. Turner's Diſeaſes of the Skin. 


—4 Brooke's and London Practice of Phyſic. Med. Obſ. and 
—_— Inq, yol. 1. p. 18 | 
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erſed about the face and noſe; ſome call it rubedo ma- 
or rubercum macules, Tonthas butiga, gutta rubea | 
rfid, and roſea. Nicholaus Florentinus diſtinguiſhes 
A7. 


| 


GYP 


| GUTTA SERENA.' See AMAUROsIs and AMBLYOPIA- 


GU TTA VITE. See BALs. TRAUMAT. 

GUTTALIS. See ARYTANOIDEs. | 

GUTTETA. Caſtellus informs us that the word 
goutte in French ſignifies convul/ion; hence the name of 
a preparation called pulvis ad gutitetam; it conſiſted of 
dittany, human ſkull, contrayerva, &c. but many mix 
only equal parts of peony and valerian roots. It was 
originally an invention of Riverius, and by ſome is called 
epileptic powder. 
GUTTUR, See Broncnocrrr. | 
GUTTURALIS ARTERIA. The firſt conſiderable 
branch of the external carotid is the ſuperior guttura! 
which ariſes juſt where it parts from the internal and runs 
to the-thyroid gland, and to the muſcles and other parts 
of the 8 or pharynx, hence called /qryngea. 

The inferior guttural artery is the TRACHEALIS AR- 
TERIA, which ſee. 


GUTTURALIS VENA, called alſo trachealis. The right 


goes from the under- part of the bifurcation above the 
mammaria of the ſame fide, and ſometimes from the 
ſubclavia. 


origin. 3 3 
GUTTURIFORMIS CARTILAGO. The Anr- 
TANXOID CARTILAGE. See ARYTANOIDES. 
GYCYPICROS, Weenv vieHTSsHA DE. See So. 
LANUM LION OSV. . 
GYMNASTICA. GvmnaSTICs; 
exerciſes of the body which were propoſed for the teſto- 
ration and preſervation of health, and for the cure of 
diſeaſes. Theſe exerciſes were of Greek origin; they 
are ſo called from the word yyuvos, naked; for theſe ex- 


ereiſes ere performed by naked men in the public 


games. A heſe exerciſes were wreſtling, running, leap- 
ing, and other acts of agility and force. 


Herodicus, the father of Hippocrates, was the firſt 


who introduced theſe exerciſes tttto medicine. 
The Egyptians thought gymnaſties not neceſſary; they 
thought that by them a genuine health was not generated, 


but in its ſtead a ſhort-lived ſtrength, highly dangerous to 


young people. See Hieronymus Mercurialis de Arte 
Gymnaſtica. Fuller's Medicina Gymnaftica. 
GYMNOSPERMOS. See Ax IOS ER Mos: 
 GYNZXCIA, from yen, woman. It ſignifiès the ments 
ſtrua, and ſometimes the lochia. 
GYNACIUM, from yum, a woman: 
alſo a name for antimony, _ | | 
GYNECOMASTON. An enormous increaſe of the 
breaſts of women. | e | 
GYNACOMASTOS. A man whoſe breaſts are large, 
like a woman's, from yurn, a woman, and waros, breaſt. 
GYNZACOMYSTAX, from yurn, a woman, and 
puree, a beard. The hairs on the female pudenda. 


dite which partakes more of the female than of che male: 
that ſpecies which partakes moſt of the male is called an- 
drogynus. Theſe diſtinctions are groundleſs, for all her- 
maphrodites, ſo called, are properly women. 

GYNECANTHE. BLACK BRYONY. See BRIONIA 
NIGRA. | 


GYPSOPHYTON, The GREAT SAXIFRAGE. 


5H 


The left from the left ſubclavian near its 


Theſe are the 


GYNANTHROPOS. That ſpecies of hermaphro- 
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ABA. See FABA. 
HABASCUM. The name of a Virginian root 
which reſembles a parinip, and is a ſalutary food. 
HABENA. The name of a bandage, contrived to keep 
the lips of wounds together. | 
HABILLA DE CARTHAGENA. BEAN or CAR- 
TAGENA. See BEJvio. = 
HABITUS PLANT A. The Habit of a plant is the 
outward appearance of plants, or what is called their port. 
HACUB. A ſpecies of caRDuvus, the young ſhoots 
of which are eat by the Indians, but the roots are emetic. 
HADID. IRON. | 
HAECCEITAS. The 
HAMA. BLoonr. | 
HAMAGOGOS, from ana, blood, and aya, to bring 
away. The name of an antidote in Nicolaus Myrepſus, 
which was uſed for promoting the menſtrual and hæmor- 
rhoidal fluxes _ | 
HAMALOPIA. A variety of the p/eudoblep/is ima- 
ginaria. In which all things ſeem to be of a red colour. 


quinta eſſentia of the chemiſts. 


HAMOLOPS, from au, blood, and ws, the coun- | 


tenance. The livid marks of ſugillations in the face and 
eyes. | 

1 HAMATAPORIA. A waſting, from a poverty of 
blood. | 


-HAMANTHUS, from awa, Blood, and avhog, a 
The BLOOD-FLOWER, or AFRICAN TULIP. | 


flower. 
Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies, but no medical virtue. 


 HAMATEMESIS. VomiTtinG of BLooD. It is 
always ſymptomatic. See VomiTvus. 
HAMATIA. An epithet for a ſort of garum, 


* HAMATION. F 
macerated in ſalt. | 

HAMATITES, from aux, blood. The Greeks call 
the ore of iron thus, from its ſuppoſed virtue of ſtop- 
ping blood. It is called alſo BLooD-STONE, azedigrin. 
When it was in flattiſh cakes, with knobs on the ſurface, 
then the ancients called it hzmatites; but when it was in 
long ſtriated pieces, they call it chius, but they poſſeſs 
no diſtinguiſhing qualities different from each other. 
The terra finopica is alſo called blood-/tone. 

From twenty-four parts of good hamatites, nineteen 
parts of iron hath been extracted, but half its weight it 
often affords. Plenty of it is met with in Germany, 
France, and Spain, but we have as good as any in Eng- 
land. It is very hard, of a dark red colour; but on 
powdering it, the redneſs becomes brighter. As a me- 
dicine, nothing can be expected from it that is not af- 
forded with more advantage by iron; and as it is very 
difficultly powdered, the crocus martis may be fubſtituted 
in its room, or the rubigo ferri. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

HAEMATITIIINOS. An epithet of a collyrium in 
Galen, in which is the hæmatites. 

HAMA TOCELE, from aiua, Blood, and xy, a tu- 
mor. It is a ſpecies of falſe-hernia in the ſcrotum it 
conſiſts of a colleCtion of blood in the tunica vaginalis ; 
its appearance 1s the ſame as when an hydrocele is the 
diſorder, and ſo is the method of its cure. See Celſus. 
P. Ægineta. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 482. Pott's Works, 
4t0. 1775. - White's Surgery, p. 342. 

HAMATOCELE AR ERIOSUM. See ANEURIS- 
MA, 


made of the inteſtines of fiſh 


rexiæ, and order hæmorrhagiæ. He obſerves five 


5; HAMATOCHYSIS, from ayuz, Blood, and yy,» 


ly checked is the cauſe. 
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pour out. It is a term uſed by Willis to ſignify an hy, 
morrhage. See HAMORRHAGIA. 
HAMATODES. BLoopy SRANR's-BILI. See Gr. 
RANIUM SANGUINARIUM. | 
HAMATOMPHALOCELE. A tumor in the na, 
turgid with blood, from aa, blood, oupaxrs, nave}, wy 
xndn, a tumor. 
H.AMATOPEDESIS. BLoopy swear. 
HAMATOPHLOEBOESTASIS, from aws, }lu, 
Pe, a vein, and rao, a ſtation. It is a ſuppreſſion 
the impetuous current and intumeſcence of the blood in 
the veins. But Galen ſays, that ſome underſtand by i 
the veins full and tumeſcent with blood. | 
HAMATOXYLON CAMPECHIANUM. $ 
Li6num CAMPECHENSE. | 
HAMATURIA. BLoopy URINE. It is always m- 
tomatic. See URINA. 
HAMITRITAUS. A ſpecies of fever. Sce Su. 
TERTIANA, I 
HAMOCERCHNUS. Blood brought up from tie 
fauces, with a noiſe, or rattling, or bloody excretions 
diſcharged in a dry form. Is 
HAEMODIA. A painful ſtupor of the tecth, cauked 
by acid and auſtere ſubſtances touching them, 
H A.MOPTOE. Sec H zmoPTYs1s. | 
HAMOPTYICUS. A perſon who diſcharges blood 
from the mouth is thus called. | | 
HAMOPTYSIS, } from aur, blood, and ue, ts ſt. 
_ HA MOPTYS. 14 S$P1TTING of BL00D; alſo calel 
HMO TOE. If blood is diſcharged from the noſe d 
mouth, it is generally called a ſpitting of blood; but t 
ſeems more proper when blood flows from the noſ v 
call it a bleeding at the noſe; when from the ſtomach, z 
vomiting of blood; and only when from the lung,! 
ſpitting of blood. | : 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the yo - 
1. Hæmoptyſis plethorica, when no other diſorder 5 — 
„ the exceſs of blood. 2. Hemopty/is vic ei, 
where ſome external violence hath been the 2 F 
Hæmopiyſis phthiſica, whgre there is a waſting aud“ ; 
tinued debility takes place after a cough. 4- 2 
calculoſa, when with the diſcharges by coughing 5 
are calcareous concretions thrown up. 5. Hem 
vicaria, when accuſtomed evacuations being wp” 


Paſſionate people, weakly ſlender people, wic 12 | 
necks, and flat breaſts, and thoſe who while Pu, Lo 
ſubject to bleed at the noſe, are moſt ſubject to: 
moptyſis. ws 1 

17 hæmoptoe may happen three ways : See” 
cidental rupture of the veſſels, in which caſe 1 no day 
ſels are ſmall, and the patient is quiet, there 2 Front 
ger; but if large, the danger is conſiderable. 11 be fot 
an ulcer in the lungs, whence in coughing it) 55 A 
ced up, and mix with phlegm or pus, in 2 4 7 
ger is great, as ſome large veſſel may be ero chere 0 
anaſtomoſis, this is without dangep, and olt te 
men whoſe menſes are ſuppreſſed. 4, I be 

Sometimes the bronchial artery 15 reports for tat 
orifice is ſmall, the diſcharge is ſoon at au en 0 


2 2 


A blood ſtagnating 


tee artery is comp 
W tion, then m 


tery, 
ii is allo w1 


4 | artery; a8 juſt 0 
ſo ge. 


1 1 by which means it may always be diſtinguiſhed 


dom tan hxmoptoe. Though the diſcharge be from the 
2 ere ee, if it hath not laid any time in the breaſt, 

it may appear thin and florid; but in this caſe its ejec- 
buon is not ſudden, and its appearance is blackith and 
W @newhat thick; though a frothy cough attends, there is 


in the cellular ſubſtance of the lungs, 
reſſed, and the 7 cloſed: in e 
f is abſorbed, in others it corrupts an 
res io which terminates in ſuppura- 
e aking its way into the bronchia, is by de- 
s ſpit up, but often a conſumption follows. 

8 ion the rupture happens in the pulmonary ar- 
wu” then the diſcharge of blood 1s ſudden, more 
f i and florid than when from the bronchial artery; 
— ithout pain, and unmixed with phlegm. 

When this diſorder is from a rupture of the pulmonary 
bſerved, the following ſymptoms are not 
o generally attendant; but for the moſt part the preced- 
ing ſymptoms are anxiety about the præcordia, difficulty 


5 | of breathing, an oppreſſive undulatory pain about the 
7 1 aan 
mreemeties 

3 4 general ſtricture on the veſſels, and a tendency of 


flatulencies in the belly, a coldneſs of the ex- 
oarſneſs, a dry tickling cough, &c. as theſe 


4 to inflammation, ſo they are commonly the 
cer: of a copious diſcharge of blood from the 


a pain and heat in the breaſt, with a ſenſe of weakneſs 


mere during the diſeaſe, ſometimes a feveriſhneſs appears, 
but it abates with each diſcharge of blood, which returns 
: intervals until the cure is effected. Sometimes matter 
is mixed with, or follows after the diſcharges. 


Spitting of blood is generally uſeful in pleuriſies, and 


peripneumonics; in a dropſy, the ſcurvy, and conſump- 
W tion, it denotes an ulcer in the lungs; in the robuſt, a 
WW fitting of blood is not very dangerous, but in the tender 
and feeble the cure is very difficult, and often impoſſible; 
i blood proceeds from an ulcer it is fatal. 


The patient ſhould be kept cool and quiet both in body 


I and mind; his diet ſhould be ſoft, cooling, and lender, 
| but yet ſufficiently nourithing; ſpirituous liquors and 
W fermented ones ſhould be at leaſt ſo ſparingly uſed, that 


the blood may never be rarefied thereby; the voice ſhould 
not be exerted in any extraordinary degree. 
Medicines need not be given before the patient ſeems 


| 1 weakened by his complaintz and then in proportion to 
W the {trength of the patient, bleeding in the arm may be 
| repeated, When the conſtitution will admit of this ope- 


ration, the diſcharges by it ſhould be copious, for one 
tree bleeding is far more uſeful than many ſparing 
ones. . 

Nitre, if taken early in this diſorder, is much to be de- 
pended on. The following method is the moſt conveni- 


ent and uſeful; k Sal nitri 3 ſs. conſ. roſar. 3 iv. m. 


cap. q. n. m. major, Gta vel 3tia quaq. hora pro re nata. 
Purges of the natron vitriolatum are ſingularly uſeful 
in checking internal hæmorrhages, and may be ſo re- 
peated as to keep the bowels always lax. 

De Haen recommends the drinking of cold water. 

Styptics are not to be depended on. | 

If the cough is troubleſome, an electary with nitre and 
ſperma czeti will be uſeful; and as an opiate the pil. e ſty- 
race may be given in ſuch doſes as juſt to allay this trou- 
bleſome [ymptom. See Wallis's Sydenham. Lond: Med. 
Obſ. and Ing. vol. iv, p. 206, and Med. Muſeum, vol. ii. 
P 257 259. Brooke's Pract. of Phyſ. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, vol. ii. p. 336, edit. 4. 


— ACCIDEN 
ag 0 ſ. HaMoPTYSIS VIOLEN- 


— HarrTtuaL 
ba TA. See HMO PT S818. 


— TRravmarica, 


> Ex TuBERCULO PULMONUM, i. e. HAMOPTYSs1S 
PHTHISICA. : 


— CATAMENIALIs 
—Prsiopica, h. ſ. HMO T YSISs vIcARIA. 


;, LEMORRHAGIA, from au, blood, and pnoow, to 
HE. forth, or pmywpa, to break forth, called by Willis 
de V allo Sanguifluxus. There are but few 
cas : Pages (not owing to external violence) which would 
2 atal if no means were uſed to ſtop them; hence 
a J. medicines have, at different times, had the repute 
wy lpecifics, Periodical and critical h@morrhages 
_ 22 their cauſe in the primæ viæ, and their 
** remedies are ſuch as thoſe that purge, and ren- 

© bile ne, of which kind are the natron 
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vitriolatum; but ſtill to be preferred is the ot: ricini ver. 
The ſeat of ſpontaneous h@morrhages is ger rally where 
the veſſels are tender, and not braced up by neighbouring 
membranes, &c. as in the noſtrils, bronchia of the lungs, 
the gums, ſtomach, inteſtinum ileum, the extremity of 
the inteſtinum rectum, the uterus, and vagina; though 
rare inſtances are recorded of hemorrhages from veſlels 
which lie deeper, and are more defended: 

Thoſe who abound with thick fibrous blood rarely are 
affected with this diſorder; a diſpoſition to it is generally 
hereditary, and is increaſed by action, cloſe thinking, 


in their veſſels, who have a ſoft texture of body, are ſe- 


more than they can eaſily diſcharge, are moſt ſubject to 
hemorrhages. 

The cauſes are not directly a redundancy of blood, its 
acrimony, or thinneſs; but rather from an irregular un- 
equal circulation, which happens when the parts remote 
from the heart are by a ſtricture ſo braced up that the 
blood cannot eaſily return through the veins, er the 
ſmall arteries and particularly thoſe that are the leaſt de- 
tended, are ruptured. But the cauſes of thoſe hemorrhages 


and the viſcera, which put a ſtop to the free circulation 
of the fluids, and occaſion a glut on particular parts. 
From what is juſt ſaid, acrimony-and rarefaction are not 
excluded from the occaſional cauſes, as is evident in 
ſcorbutic habits, &c. | EINE 5 

In acute diſeaſes, when there are ſmall diſcharges of 
blood which ſuddenly ceaſe, they indicate at leaſt a te- 
dious diſeaſe. Hæmorrhages are ſalutary when no incon- 
venience is obſerved from them, for then the habit is one 


way or other relieved. When this accident happens 


from diſordered viſcera, eſpecially if the liver, ſpleen, or 
lungs, are the parts affected, the conſequence is generally 
fatal, by producing a dropſy, a hectic, &c. which uſhers 
in death. | | | 

As to the cure, the beſt remedies, where topical ap- 
plications cannot be admitted, are, a cool air, reſt, a 
ſparing mild diet, given in ſmall quantities at a time, aci- 


dulated drinks, nitre & natron vitriolatum, as directed 


in the hæmoptyſis, and opiates in ſmall doſes; Hoffman 


adds to theſe, frictions of the feet, and bathing them in 


warm water. If the diforder is ſymptomatic, the cure 
depends chiefly on the removal of the original diſeaſe. 
Perſons rarely die of h@morrhages, unleſs the large arte- 
ries are divided; but thoſe who ſuffer a great loſs of blood 
fall into a dehquium, and then the hemorrhage ſtops : if 
the patient 1s thus left dead, as it were, in a moderatel 

warm room, give only a ſmall quantity of fleſh brot 

frequently, and thus drooping life may be ſupported, 


ſolidate. "Thoſe who endeavour to recover perſons from 
the deliquiums which hemorrhages occaſion, by giving 
cordial liquors, do not reſtore the loſt quantity of fluids, 
but increaſe the action of the veſſels on their remaining 


if a large artery is not wounded, or ſuch a one as being 
affixed to a bone cannot retract itſelf and cloſe, the ori- 
fice, by the elaſticity of the veſlel, is contracted and con- 
cealed within the lips of the wound. Dr. Hunter recom- 
mends to leave all internal h@morrhages to nature; and 
ſays, that life is ſafe if the patient is permitted to faint. 

As to external h@morrhages, which admit of topical 
aſſiſtance, it may be obſerved, that almoſt all the blood 
diſcharged from wounds, are diſcharged from the arte- 


| ries; for muy large veins, when divided, diſcharge but 


little blood. Sometimes the bleeding veſſel admits of a 
compreſs on the ruptured or wounded part; but when 
this cannot be effectually applied, the needle and ligature 
are the propereſt means of relief. Hemorrhages in the 
| nouth ſometimes require the actual cautery ; but in 
other caſes eſcharotics are not adviſeable. See Wounps 
of the ARTERIES. | | 
word ſynonymous with Profu/zo, and in Cullen's Noſology, 
ſignifies active or febrile hmorrhages. See Pxorusi0 


pious and frequent; eſpecially if the veſſels are ſmall 
and numerous. In lean perſons, whoſe veſſels are large, 


they donot ſo frequently happen; but when they do, they 
| | are 


hot acrid aliments, &c. thoſe who have too much ſerum 


dentary, or have a defeCtive perfpiration, and who eat 


that are of the ſymptomatic kind are to be ſought for in 
infarctions and obſtructions or indurations of the veſſels 


until the divided veſſels contract themſelves and con- 


contents, by which more blood is {till diſcharged : again, 


H A#MORRHAGIA, or Hæmorrhages from the noſe, is a 


EPISTAxIS. In perſons of a ſpungy habit they are co- 
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are profuſe. Fernelius obſerves, that © perſons whoſe 

viſcera and liver are weak and ſcirrhous, are ſubject to 

frequent hemorrhages of the noſe, as well as dropſical 
patients.“ | : 

The cauſes in general are the ſame as in other morbid 
hemorrhages. 

Bleeding at the noſe is often preceded by ſome degree 
of quickneſs in the pulſe, a fluſhing in the face, pulſa- 
tion in the temporal arteries, heavineſs in the head, dim- 

neſs of ſight, heat in the noſtrils, an itching there, &c. 
All hemorrhages, but. eſpecially from the noſtrils, are 
generally accompanied or preceded by a ſtricture of the 
ſkin and external parts, a detumeſcence of the veſſels, a 
refrigeration, laſſitude in the limbs, coſtiveneſs, and 
pains in the belly. | | 

In many inſtances the loſs of blood by the noſe is ſa- 
lutary, as the vertigo, head-ach, epilepſy, dimneſs of 
ſight, &c. Thoſe wHo in childhood often bleed at the 
noſe, when older become ſubject to diſorders in the breaſt, 

the rheumatiſm, piles, nephritic, or colic pains. 

In attempting a cure, it ſhould be remembered, that 
periodical bleedings at the noſe ſhould not be ſtopped, at 
leaſt before the patient is much weakened by it, leſt an 
apoplexy or a lethargy ſhould be the conſequence, What 
is related above, concerning k@morrhages in general, 
ſhould be remembered in this particular caſe. Gently 
purging with the natron vitriolatum, is in this inſtance 
almoſt a ſpecific; putting the hands and feet in warm 
water aſſiſts in removing the ſpaſm of the veſſels in the 
extremities. | | | 

When, notwithſtanding internal medicines, and doſſils 
of lint put up the noſtrils, the blood continues to flow 
ſrom the noſe, the following method, communicated (if 
I remember right) by a ſurgeon in Birmingham is effec- 
tual. The hint of this method of ſtopping up the no- 
ſtrils and paſſage into the throat, is mentioned alſo in Le 
Dran's Operations, Caſe vi. in the Remarks, and eaſily 
puts an end to the complaint. Take a piece of ſtrong. 
ſewing filk, wax it well, and to one end of it faſten a 
doſſil of lint; then take a piece of catgut (about the 
ſize of a ſecond ſtring of a violin) and introduce it up 
the bleeding noſtril; when you perceive it in the mouth, 
take hold of its end with a forceps, and draw it out 
thereat, make a knot upon it, and faſten the end of the 
waxed ſilk to it; then withdraw the catgut back again by 
the noſtril, take hold of the filk, and pull the doſſil of lint 
into the poſterior noſtril: after which, ſtuff the anterior 
noſtril full of lint, and thus you certainly ſtop the bleed- 
ing. After a few days the lint may be taken away.“ See 
Hoffman; end Van Swieten's Comm. on Boerh. Aph. 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 256. Bell's Sur- 
gery, vol. iv. p. 70. London Med. Tranſactions, vol. 
ill. p. 217. White's Surgery, p. 263. 

HAMORRHAGIA UTERINA, Exceſſive menſes. See 
MENORHAOIA. 

HMORRHOI DAL E, or H XMORRHOIDALIS HERBA. 
See CHELIDONIUM MINUS. 

_ _H AMORRHOIDALES ARTERLE. HaexMor- 
RHOIDAL ARTERIES. 'They are the external and in- 
ternal. | 

— INTERNA ARTERIA. See MESENTERICZ AR- 
T ERIK. It ſoon divides into branches, one of which runs 

down behind the inteſtinum rectum, to which it is di- 
{tributed by ſeveral ramifications, and it communicates 
with the arteriæ hypogaſtricæ. 

HAMORRHOIDALI>S. H zMoRRHOIDAL FEVER. 
This is a fever of ſhort duration, mentioned by Vogel, 
and conſidered as ſymptomatic, which he defines an ephi- 

mera, attended with pain of the ſpine, piles, or at leaft 
painful yarices breaking out about the fourth day, which 
terminate the febrile affections. | 

H AMORRHOIDALIS EXTERNA ARTERIA. See PU- 
DICA ARTERIA, 

—— ExTERNZ VENZ. The EXTERNAL HAMOR- 
RHOIDAL VEINS. They ſpread about the inteſtinum rec- 
tum and anus; andproceed from the hypogaſtric venæ: 
they communicate with the hzmorrhoidales internæ. 

INTERNA VENA, called allo meſariaca interna 

vena. The INTERNAL HEMORRHOIL., L VEIN; alſo call- 

ed the leſſer meſaraic vein. It is called k,z>morrhoidal, from 
the tumors often found at its extremity next the anus, 
which are called hæmorrhoides. It is one of the three 
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times it ſprings from the ſplenica : it ſends a branc 
duodenum from near its beginning : then it j; 


and is alſo called the OPEN, or BLEEDING PILESö; 


h to the 
divideg 


into two branches, one of which aſcends, the Other 4 
lu”) 


ſcends; the deſcending branch runs down on the 
; 8 : elt 
portion of the colon on its lower incurvations, and 
the inteſtinum rectum to the anus. The benni, 
veins have no valves. £777" 
HAMORRHOIDES, from auya, blood, and DR 
flow. The HEMORRHOIDS, or PILEs, A auchn, 
of blood from the hæmorrhoidal veins is thus ns, 
inſtead of this hæmorrhage there are large We 
which are generally painful at the lower part of the re 
tum, they are called the Sind piles. Dr. Cullen = 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and ie 
hæmorrhagia. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies: 1. Hem: 
rhois tumens, when there are external ſwellings on ts 
edge of the anus. 2. Hzmorrhois procidens, when th 
piles are external, and cauſed by a bearing down of fle 
anus. 3. Hæmorrhois fluens, when the piles are inter. 
nal without external tumor, or bearing down of fle 
anus. 4. Hzmorrhois cæca, when there are pains aud 
tumor about the anus, and no diſcharge of blood. 
From diſſections this diſeaſe ſeems to be an echymog; 
in the cellular membrane of the lower part of the re&un 
from the extremities of the neighbouring veſſels: if thi 
be true, it accounts for the great loſs of blood this way, 
without loſs of ſtrength, for it is gradually emptied into 
the echymoſis, and it is from thence that it pours out ſo 
ſeemingly plentifully. _ | 
There is ſeldom much diſcharge from the external he. 
morrhoidal veſſels, but they readily admit of yarices he. 
ing formed in them, which are painful. But the inter- 
nal hzmorrhoidal veſſels not only diſcharge a large qua- 
tity, but, when ſuppreſſed, thoſe diſorders are genertted 
which ariſe from diſorders of the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, 
meſentery, and inteſtines, 
Near the extremity of the inteſtinum rectum, inter- 
nally, are little jagged procefles, ſomewhat like the ca- 
runculæ myrtiformes in the vagina, which are the {eat 
of the internal, as well as of the external p!/cs. 
Thoſe who are of a lax, ſpongy habit, and diſyoſedto 
feed; who eat heartily, and drink freely; who indulye 
in eaſe z who are habitually coſtive, &c. are the molt 
ſubject to this diſorder. e 
he piles often affect pregnant women, from the preſ- 
ſure of the uterus on the hæmorrhoidal veins. In all 
other caſes, the immediate cauſe is a difficult circulation 
of the blood through the hæmorrhoidal veins, in conle- 
quence of their perpendicular ſituation, and want of 
valves. The diſcharge happens when the extremities of 
the veſſels in the inteſtinum rectum are fo diſtended by 
the accumulated- blood, as to be returned. Whaterer 
generates a redundance of blood, retards its paſſage 
through the ramifications of the vena portæ, or invite 
it in too large quantities to the hæmorrhoidal veins, dif 
Poſes to this complaint. Aloes, garlic, 2 and even 
rhubarb in ſome conſtitutions, bring on the piles, by de- 
riving an aflux of humours to their ſeat : aromatic food 
ſweet and ſtrong wines, anger, grief, or any violent con- 
motion of body or mind do the ſame. 8 
The blind piles appear in the form of tubercles of dif- 
ferent ſizes, from that of a pea, up to a pullets ett. 
They are diſtinguiſhed from other tubercles about the 
anus, by their colour and reſiſtance to the touch, forthe) 
appear livid or black, and, when preſſed by the fingen 
they feel like a bladder filled with water; which circum- 
ſtances are not obſerved in other tubercles in the 2 
or about it: ſome of theſe are ſoft and not painful 0 8 
are hard, painful, and inflamed. This kind of — 
generally appear in coſtive habits that are plethoric, 8 
in women that are pregnant, or after difficult ue In 
ſuppreſſed menſes. If theſe blind piles burſt, they _ 
the open, or bleeding piles. The blind piles ſomet! 

9 : | difhcuit 
cauſe ſuch a ſpaſm in the anus, as renders fitting 1 ſome- 
and the adminiſtration of a clyſter impoſſible 3 an 
times give riſe to a fiſtula. : os is 

The eruption of the hæmorrhage in the np RY 
often preceded by ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, flatulenci© 5 by 
about the os ſacrum, and various other 2% e ceſſive 
diſorder the whole frame. In the beginning © co 


great branches of the vena ports ventralis; though ſome- 
7 


f | : after this it 
diſcharges, the blood is black and grumous; 2. is 
appears of a redder colour, and after this the ar 


Had {| 


E =: cous, reſembling the white of egg: at 
| mw _ een is impaired, the pulſe is languid and 


e caſe becomes deſperate. 
| 455 2 not always readily diſtinguiſhed 3 and 
| TE is ſometimes required, leſt they be con- 
ſounded wm the colic, or a dyſentery, or with tu- 
anus. 
* the cone is a tumor in the liver or ſpleen, a 
fatal atrophy, or hectic is the conſequence. Exceſſive 
| hemorrhoidal diſcharges often terminate in dropſies; but 


n the contrary, moderate diſcharges from the 

IA £ — ori veins 1 grent relief. to ths eonfilention 
| 32 is oppreſſed by the gout, aſthma, iſchiadic pains, 
dileales of the kidnies or bladder, hypochondriac, hyſte- 
nie, or maniac diſorders, &c. Only thoſe diſcharges of 


the patient is enfeebled, and the digeſtion, &c. are 


| kurt. 8 p & 
The general indications are, 1. To take off the in- 


creaſed impetus to the ſeat of the diſeaſe, by bleeding, 


and to this end, alum is a proper application, or the 
bark may be uſed, but other vegetable aſtringents are 
oo powerful. 3. To avoid all irritation, by regulating 
me ſtools. her | 

An incautious uſe of improper diet will render the beſt 
| medicines ineffectual in this diſeaſe ; carefully therefore 
roi that, and every accident that can increaſe the 
malady, 


teaſt moderate the violence of them; a light diet, that is 
_ and laxative, ſhould be kept to; broths and gruels 


are uſeful, but inflaming liquors ſhould be cautiouſly 
| drank, ELIT 


| conſiderable pain; in which caſe, doſſils of lint, dipped 
| in warm olive oil, may be applied, or other emollient li- 
| niments may be ſpread on ſoft rags, and kept on with 
| proper bandages : if the piles are troubleſome by their 
bulk, dreſs * with a mixture of ſimple lime-water, 


| and a little acetated ceruſſa. 

The bowels muſt be kept lax; and for this end, the 
elect. e caſſia is far preferable to the elect. e ſenna comp. 
Sulphur, and the ol. ricini, are alſo proper laxatives. 


| tinCtures, with bitters, and caſcarilla, may be taken for 
| ſome time, | 
Ik other diſorders attend, which conduce to the pro- 
duction or continuance of the piles, ſuch remedies as are 
| adapted to their removal, muſt not be omitted. 
Torms of medicines, both internal and external, are 
wundantly preſcribed in practical authors; therefore the 
I _ is deſired to ſelect, as circumitances may ſeem to 
require. | 
If the caſe requires the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon to check 
| the N a cooling purge may be adminiſtered, 
* hve or ſix hours before any operation, inject a clyſter, 
> afing the patient with his belly acroſs a bed or table ; 
ry at aſhſtant ſeparate the nates, then the operator may 
1K the bleeding veins with a needle and thread; but 
2 ere are tubercles, take hold of them with the forceps, 
5 2 them off, tying them up alſo; but be careful not 
yy ri the ſmalleſt yein open. If the profuſion ceaſes 
as Fa "Ply lint, with proper compreſſes, and the T 
en 8 It the veins are high in the rectum, diſtend it 
— moins inſtrument until the veins can be come 
5 Vr piles encompaſs the anus, ſo as to pre- 
rg charges by ſtool, and to prove otherwiſe trou- 
may be ti 2 the largeſt of them by a ligature, which 
| fore this A tened daily until the tumor drops off: but be- 
Fr diſperſe * = 22 ſpirit of wine be uſed, in order 
chen it with a 1 iſtended vein is high and inflamed, 
* . 
Ditempers 225 — Inſtitutes. Lobb on painful 
Lon Practice of Phf n's Operations. Brooke's and Lon- 
Lit. 4, Bell's $ Jfic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ii. p. 424. 
3 s Surgery, vol. i. p. 249. White's Surgery, 
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trembling) and a cachexy, an hectic fever, or a droply | 


1 © lh ſucceed a dropſy from an indurated liver, death is 


3nd ſmall doſes of ipecacuanha. 2. To induce an aſtric- 
| tion to the relaxed veſſels ; this ſhould be done ſlowly; 


Bleeding at proper intervals, where there is a ſanguine 6 | 
plethora, will in ſome meaſure prevent the returns, or at | HATLICACABZUM Inpicum RECTUM. A ſpecies of 


When the piles do not bleed, they are attended with | 


in which is a ſmall quantity of camphorated ſpirit of wine | 


f the want of tone in the rectum be a cauſe, chalybeate 


H AMORRHOIDES EXCEDENTES. 
AB EXANIA. i. e. hæmorrhois procidens. 


DECOLORATZ®, ALBA When the diſcharge 
\, VEL MUCIDZE. is not bloody: 
HAMORRHOIS TUMENS: 
IMMODICA. 

— POLYPOSA, 

See H&MoORRHoDES: 


FH H 


HAMORRHOIS: 80 Dr: Cullen names the hæ- 


morrhoides; 


HAMORRHOUS: The name of 4 poiſonous ſer- 


pent; ſee P. Ægineta, lib. v. cap. 15. Hippocrates calls 
thoſe large veins thus; which, when opened, diſcharge 
the blood Oe: MEL. | | ys) 
H/EMOSTASIA. A general ſtagnation of blood froni 
a plethora. 27 . 
HAMOSTATICA, from aiua, blood, and irnur, t6 


| 110d from the anus are to be deemed morbid, by which | op. Medicines which ſtop hæmorrha 


8 
HEMOTOICUS, one who. ſpits Blood, from alf; 
blood, aJuw, to ſpit. 


HERMIA. A fort of Indian fruit like pepper: See 


Lemery de Drogues: 
HAGIOSPERMON: See SANTONICUM: 
HAGIOXYLON: See GuaracyM-Lt6NUM. 
HALCHEMIA. The art of fuſing ſalts. 
HALCYON. See ALctpo. 
 HALCYONIUM: The ſpume or froth of the ſea: 
It is oily, or bituminous: 5 5 | 
HALEC, alſo called harengus, the HERRING, Pickled 
herrings are applied to the ſoles of the feet as ſynapiſms 


are. Freſh ones produce the alkaline putrefaction in the 


ſtomach, ſo are uſeful when an acid prevails there. 
HALICACABUM. See ALKEKENG I. 


ſolanum. | 3 
PEREGRINUM. A ſpecies of corindum. 
HALICES. Pandiculations after ſleep, or upon awaks 


2 
in 


HALIMUS ; called alſo portulaca maritima ; atriplex 
maritima anguſtiſſim? folio; COMMON SEA-PURSLANE, 
and TREE SEA-PURSLANE. Dioſcorides tells us, that 
the leaves are eaten as food; and Actius ſays, the buds 
are uſed as pickles. | 
HALINITRON. NI TRE. 1 | 
HALLUCINA'TIONES. DECEPTIONS, MISTAKES: 
Dr. Cullen places it as ſynonymous with his order of dy- 
ſæſtheſiæ. They are thoſe diſeaſes, whoſe principal 
ſymptom is a depraved, or erroneous imagination. Dr: 
ullen defines them—the ſenſes depraved, or deſtroyed 
from ſome defect or fault of the external organs. 
HALMYRAX: A ſort of nitre produced in the val- 
leys of Media: | 
HALMYRIS: The name of a ſpecies of ſea cabbage. 
HALMYRODES. SALT, or /al/uginous. Hippo- 
crates uſes this word as an epithet for ſome feyers, in 
which, according to Galen, the external parts, when 
touched, communicate ſuch an itching ſenſation as is per- 
ceived from handling ſalt ſubſtances. When applied to 
the ſkin, it ſignifies a ſort of roughneſs as if it was ſalted; 


It is alſo an epithet for many excretions that are ſalt and 


acrimonious. | 
HALO. In anatomy, it is the areo/a round the nipples; 
HAMMONIACI LACRYMA. See GUM AMMON1s 
ACUM. TED | | 
HAMULUS: 1 An hooked inſtrument for extract- 
HAMUS. Fing a dead child from the uterus. 
HANDALIA; or Handal, i. e. BITTER APPLE. See 
CoLocyNTHits: _, | 5 
HAPSIS. The ſenſe of FEELING: It alſo ſignifies 
connection with reſpe& to bandages: And aig @pgruy 
in Hippocrates, ſignifies madneſs, delirium, or loſs of 
reaſon: | | Go 
HAPSICORIA. A ſort of LoaTHING. See Pic. 
HARDESIA HIBERNICA. See HisERNicvs Las 


5 5 
HAREN GUS. See HALEc. = | 
HARMALA. | Called alſo ruta fylveftris; ASSYRIAN 
HARMEL: J wiLD RUE. Its leaves are longer 
and narrower than the common rue; it hath but little 
ſcent : it grows in Spain, and ſome of the Eaſtern toun- 
tries; it is rarely uſed, but is much like the common rue 
in its qualities. Raii Hiſt. See Rur Aa. 
HARMONIA; In anatomy, it is a ſpecies of arti- 
31 culation, 
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eulation, and is when two thin bones meet, and lay over 

each other a little way. | | 

HARMOS. The fleſh that grows betwixt the teeth. 
HARONKAHA. See ZE DOARIA. 


HARPAG A. AMBER. See SuceiNuu. 
HAPAS T RUM. A ſpecies of exerciſe with a ball. 


HARPAX. AMBER. Sce Succixuu Alſo a mix- | 


ture of quick-lime and ſulphur. 
 HARROWGATE WATER. This is a alt, purg- 
ing, ſulphureous water. It had long been doubted whe- 
ther theſe waters contained any ſulphur z but it now put 
out of diſpute, by the experiments of Dr. Kilvington 
and the right reverend biſhop of Landaff. 'The for- 
mer of which being at the wells, which had not been 
cleared for the approaching ſummer, obſerved a circle of 
a yellowiſh concretion around the margin of the baſon, 
as high as the water roſe, a ſmall portion of which he 
ſcraped off, and dried; and on putting a little of it on 
a red-hot iron, it produced a blue flame, and ſmelt ſtrong 
of ſulphur. 'The biſhop examined the ſcum which the 
water had thrown up, the mud or ſediment which they 
dropped, and the ſubſtance ſcraped off the inſide of the 
baſon, and by every trial, found that they contained ſul- 
phur. Theſe waters are drank from half a pint to three 
quarts, or more. In ſmall quantities, they prove diure- 
tic; in large, ſtrongly purgative. They are extremely 
uſeful in cutaneous and ſcrofulous diſorders ; alſo as an- 
thelmintics, deſtroying and evacuating worms, and their 
nidus; where the digeſtive powers are weak, and the 
inteſtines loaded with viſcid ſaburra, they have been be- 
neficial, and indeed ſerviceable in many chronic com- 
plaints. They have been employed externally in form of 
waſhes, fomentations, and baths, particularly in cuta- 
' neous diſeaſes. See Dr. Monro, on Mineral Waters, 
and Ac X SULPHUREZ. Beſides there are three other 
wells contain different waters. | 

Iſt, The SWEET SPA. This ſtrikes a light purple 


with galls, and from a gallon, on evaporation, were 


acquired a ſcruple of ſolid matter at one time, and only 
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| 


eight grains at another; of theſe ſediments, above one half 


was earth, the reſt a calcareous nitre, vitriolated magneſia. 

2d. TUWHET., A gallon of this yielded at one time 
thirteen grains; at another, nineteen of a reſiduum, of 
which three fifth parts were calcareous earth mixed with 
ochre ; the other two fifths vitriolated magnefia. 

3d. ALUM WELL. From the roughneſs of this wa- 
ter, it was ſuppoſed to contain alum, a gallon of which 
prey on evaporation, eight grains of a dark coloured 

rown ſediment, which had a rough vitriolic taſte and 
curdled milk. It is probable, Dr. Monro thinks, on fur- 
ther examination, that this water may be found to be a 
weak vitriolic water. Dr. Short conſiders theſe as cha- 
Iybeate ſprings. 7 5 

HARTFELL WATER. This iſſues from the Hart- 
ell mountain in the county of Annandale, Scotland. It is 
quite pure and pellucid; has an irony, and fo ſtrong 
a ityptic taſte, that it is ſuſpected to contain alum. By 
being expoſed to the open air, it becomes weaker, and is 
obſerved to be ſtronger in wet, than in dry weather. 
On evaporation, a gallon afforded, of ſolid matter, forty- 
two grains; thirty-ſix were ſal martis, and fix earth. It 
is ſuppoſed that the ſalt contains more than the common 
ſal martis. As this water, on being expoſed to the air, 
drops an ochreous ſediment, and becomes weaker ; it is 
probable, that part of the impregnated matter is diſſolved 
and ſuſpended by aerial acid, > a great part is kept 
in its ſtate of ſolution by means of the acid of 
vitriol. | | 

This water is recommended in cures, where chaly- 
beates are uſeful; in menorrhagia, fluor albus, gleets, 
old dyſenteries, in diſeaſes ariſing from relaxation, and 
many other complaints. Monro, on Mineral Waters. 

HARUNDO. The COMMON REED. See ARUNDO; 
CANNACORUS; for that called MIN OR, ſee ARUNDO 
SCRIPTORIA., | 

HASACIUM. SAL AMMONIAC. 7 

HASTARE CIA. The TRUE YELLOW ASPHODEL. 
See As8PHODELUS LUTEUS, 

HASTELLAÆ. Splints uſed in fractures. 

HAUD. Woop. 8o the Arabs call the agallochum, 
by way of eminence ; it is alſo called haud alcumeri, haud 
hend, and haud heud. | 

HAUSTUS. A DRAUGHT. Draughts differ not from 
any liquid form, only in their being in ſingle doſes z vo- 
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H E 


mits, purges, opiates, and ſuch others as redn: 
ary in | Remo the doſe, | Tron rea 
HAVELIA. See HuRa. | 
HAVERI GLANDULE. HaveR's cLaxy: Ti 
are the ſinovial glands, and are thus called becauf. BY 
ver firſt diſcovered them, ""M 
HEBDOMADARIA. It is one of the feb 
HEBE. The hairs which grow upon the pubez; g. 
art on which they grow, or the age when they a ay 
* HEBISCOS. MARSHMALLOW. Sh 
HECTICA vel ETHICA. From Eis, Hab: 
thet for a ſpecies of fever. It is alſo named by differ, 
writers, the $8YMPTOMATIC FEVER; 1p 
INTERMITTENT FEVER; FEVER of gupp 


* 


es Cxratiex, 


An ex. 


UULAR 
U RATION: 


and LENTA FEBRIS, SLOW FEVER, Hippocrarcs 2 


ſcribes this fever under the name of plithins; (5 
. . Ten; 
is the firſt who ſpeaks of it under the name ; 
hectic fever, and he directs the cure: what were 5 
terwards called ſlow Hedtic fevers, were among the fi 
phyſicians called tabid, or long continued feyers, or p.. 
raſmi. At preſent, by flow and he:c fevers are me. 
thoſe which are chronical, and continually, by a ficke. 
natural, though by a mild and unremitting hes, cy, 
ſume the juices, induce a conſumption, and impijr te 
ſtrength. There is a confirmed ſteady health when iti; (x4 
there is a good habit of body: and when it is faid the, 
is a he&ic cough or fever, it is underſtood tl at the dr 
der is not caſual, but permanent, or that it makes pit 
(as it were) of the conſtitution. Dr. Cullen does ne: 
rank this kind of fever as a genus, but conſiders it atyys 
as ſymptomatic. It may be called febris chronic: yy 
critica, as it has no crifis, and is of long continue, 
On diſſecting patients whoſe death was the conſccuetee 


of an hefic fever, there were found abſccites in one or 


other of the viſcera, or ſcirrhous tumors, or thojc g 
the ſteatomatous kind; whence it is evidentiy a hngt. 
matic fever. . 

Lying-in-women, and thoſe in whom the menſes ceale, 
are liable to this diſorder : intemperate drinkers by the 
injury they do the ſtomach and liver, are very ſubject to 


it; as are all in whom are diſordered glands, or ablceſy 


or ulcers in the internal parts. | 

The principal cauſe, is the matter of internal ulcers 
which is abſorbed into the blood: this matter, according 
to its quality and quantity, excites a fever more or (els 
frequent and violent. 'The matter, producing this kind 
of fever, may be formed in any part of the body inditkr- 
ently, though perhaps the glands of the meſentery may 
be its moſt frequent ſource. A ſcirrhous gland in any 
part, almoſt conſtantly excites this fever; hard drinking 
by injuring the ſtomach and liver, produces the fame et 
fect. A falivation is ſometimes the cauſe, Dr. Reich it 
his Eſſay on the Nature and Cure of the Phthiſis, dent 
that the abſorption of pus is the cauſe of the ferer lic 
attends the pulmonary conſumption. He attributes i b 
the following cauſe, viz. In a ſtate of health, a my 
large quantity of perſpirable matter is diſcharged from die 
ſurface of the lungs: but when the lungs, from ina 
mation, or the formation of tubercles and vomic%, Fo 
rendered in part impervious to the air in Inſpiration, l 
uſual quantity of fluid cannot be carried off by the a 1 
of reſpiration ; the quantity ſo retained will remain u. 4 
habit, till excreted by ſome other emunctory: 1 a 
quantity of fluid ſo retained in the habit, he concen 
be the great and principal cauſe of the Hheclie fever, mw 
invariably abates as ſoon as it is diſcharged by the) b 
of the ſkin: and as the impediment to its ext! ! , 
lungs continues, ſo the fever is daily renewed, th 


. * . . , 3 Ul- 

conſtitution may be relieved from its T * 
INCrealc ; 

den. He adds, as the lungs, by the inc erb 


ſeaſes, becomes more and more incapable 0! rag 
the uſual quantity of lymph, we find the ey ; 
proportionably increaſed, and the exacerbation 7 
fever more violent, till towards the cloſe of we mul 
when the patient's ſtrength is ſo exhauſted, al ellen 
cular force and action of the veſſels ſo _ = of te 
as probably to be unable to produce ſuch —_ pores 
ver as is neceflary to force the fluid throug oluces 3 d. 
the ſkin; it falls upon the inteſtines, and pr tient bal 
arrhœa. From being uſually coſtive, the . the pu 
frequent motions in a day; till in a ſhort tin od fue 
e 09 Pa confirmed: we then find the fever n. 
ing conſiderably diminiſhed, and the expe 


Kone * 
+. os ol N 
purulent matter in leſs quantity. The quicknel pull 


W the he 


boss it; and 


W reſemble 


3 : aroxyſms of the fever, he ſuppoſes to 

w=_ boon 15 fam the progreſſive inflammation 

* Tr of tubercles after another. 7 : 

1 earance is like that of an intermittent of an 
2 1 kind, the pulſe rarely ſettled to a natural 
irregu 3 reiains quick, though weak; the chillneſs of 
my Aic fever is not regularly ſucceeded either by a dry 
though one or other of them generally fol- 
the hot fit ſometimes approaches without 
o, ſenſible degree of chillineſs preceding. The ſweat 
1 2 on does not ſeem to relieve the patient much; 
— a the ſweat is over, the fever will ſometimes conti- 
when . in che middle of the fever the chillneſs will re- 
_ which Dr. Wm. Heberden notes, as a certain ſign 
of the preſence of this fever and its pathognomic ſymp- 
h m. This fever is very irregular in its returns. In the 
fa the urine is ſo various, that nothing can be aſcer- 
ined from its appearances. When the cauſe is an ulcer 
on the ſurface of the body, there are often pains which 
the rheumatiſm ; but theſe pains are generally 
rruated very remote from the ulcer which is their origi- 
nal cauſe. A ſudden puffing up of ſome part of the body 
zs ſometimes obſerved in this diſorder, which ſoon ſub- 
| fides ſpontaneouſly. For the moſt part its approach is 
| gradual, but its iflue is not the leſs to be dreaded on that 

account. The ſkin is dry, the tongue hard and parched, 


of one 


heat or ſweat, 


-Y the cheeks fluſhed, the ſleep is not refreſhing. Hippo- 
crates obſcrves, in this Treatiſe de Internis AﬀeCtionibus, 


| that, on the approach of the fit, the whole breaſt is pained 
as far as the back; that a cough is often an attendant, 
and a quantity of thin ſaline ſaliva is difcharged : that 
| in the progreſs of the diſeaſe the whole body 1s emaci- 
| ated, except that the legs becoming rather tumid, ſeem 
not much affected; the breathing reſembles a whiſtling 


A through a reed. 


Galen ſays, that the pathognomonic ſign is, the fever 


| | being increaſed after eating and drinking. 


be hegic fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the in- 
| termittent, the common inflammation, and the ſlow or 
nervous fevers. Dr. Reid diſtinguiſhes the he#ic from 


u pulmonary conſumption, as differing from the Heclic 


from abſceſſes or ulcers in other parts: the Hectic fever 
W occaſioned by abſceſſes in the liver, under the pſoas muſ- 
cle, and other parts of the body, he ſays, have not the 
| remiſſions and morning ſweats like the pulmonary Hechic; 
on the contrary; it is continued leſs violent; and the ſkin 
| ulually dry. DG | 
Ii the pulſe runs on to above go, or as ſometimes hap- 
| pens, to 120 in a minute, much danger attends; though 
lometimes the pulſe will be unaffected under a variety of 
other fatal ſymptoms. In lying-in women it is generally 
| fatal; though it muſt be confeſſed that ſome have reco- 
| Vered, when attended with every ſign of a fatal caſe. 
Luc fatal Ggns are, a continually weak, quick pulſe, an 
| entire loſe of appetite and ſtrength, an Hippocratic coun- 
W {cnance, a little red or oily urine made with an hiſſing 
| noiſe, the hair falling off, a diarrhoea, immoderate ſweats, 
and ſwelling of the feet. | 
As a variety of circumſtances give riſe to fevers of this 
ind, a diverſity muſt be expected in the cure. 

As far as this diſeaſe is conſidered of the putrid kind, 
| the bark will be that on which relief will principally de- 
bend; but if there is no manifeſt ulcer, it does not pro- 

muſe much; if it affects the breathing, add to each pint 


\ ol the infuſion, two or three drams of balſam of Peru. 


" lome inſtances, the cort. elutheriz is preferable to the 
ark, and vice verſa, _ 
| FR. e the ſole intention is to relieve the ſymp- 
133 I as moderating the heat, preventing coſtive- 
ra pi oppoſite, checking the night ſweats, and at 
ee putting the body into as good a general 
as may be, by exerciſe, air, and a proper diet. 
3 ere is the cauſe, a milk diet, with the 
why 0 Franc nm, is generally ſucceſsful. 
5 5 ee, quantities give a temporary relief. 
bad digeſtio ollows other diſeaſes, and is attended with a 
. n, internal heat, ſweating in the hands and 
„Se an emetic, and repeat it every two or three 
e kali acetatum with as much rhubarb 


days: then let th 
C | 
hben as ſuffices to keep the bowels moderately lax for 


ew days; and after th * * 
an ers fe eſe the bark, joined with bitters, 
preferres, "8 diet. The columbo-root is here to be 
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In cacochymic and ſcorbutic habits, in caſes from a 
defect of the menſes or hæmorrhoids, or the abuſes of 
ſpirituous liquors, the Bath waters may be uſed with 
ſome advantage. | | 
In general, a milk diet is to be preferred. Aſſes milk 
is the moſt cooling; but in want of it, mix barley-water 
with equal quantities of cow's milk, and let two or three 
pints be taken in a day. Seltzer water may be uſed with 
the milk inſtead of barley-water. | 

Riding is to be regarded, as noticed in the article 
PaTHIs1s. See Hippocrates de Intern. Affect. Aretæus 
de Cur. Acut. lib. ii. Fernelius, - Hoffman, Shebbcar's 
Theory and Practice of Phyſic; Dr. Wm. Heberden's 
Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 1—t7. Dr. 
Fordyce's Enquiry into the Cauſes, &c. of putrid Fevers. 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ii. 221, &c. 

HEDERA. Jov. | 

HEDERA ARBOREA. COMMON, or TREE-IVY. It is 
the hedera helix, Linn. It is an ever-green plant, climb- 
ing and ſpreading on old walls and trees; the leaves are 
angular; the flowers appear in autumn, and are followed 
in winter by cluſters of black berries. 

The leaves are nauſeous to the taſte, not ufed with 
us, but are commended by the Germans, as being uſeful 
in the atrophy of children: the doſe is from 9 i. to 3 i. 
Quercetanus uſed to make an extract from the berries, 
which he called extrafum purgans. From the {talks of 
the plant, a reſinous juice exudes in warm, countries, 
which is called gummi hederæum; it is of a reddiſh brown 
colour outwardly, and of a bright brown yellow inward- 
ly, of a vitreous gloſſineſs, but not pellucid; when rub- 
bed, it emits a light agreeable ſmell, and is of a reſinous 
ſubaſtringent taſte: it is chiefly uſed as other reſins in 
plaſters. | | 
TERRESTRIS. GROUND-Ivy. Called alfo cha- 


— 


mæciſſus; chamelema; calamintha humilior; corrona terra 


ALE-HOOFT; SUN-HOOF;z JACK IN THE HEDGE; GILL 
GO-BY-THE-GROUND ; Glecoma hederacea, or glecoma fo- 
lis reniſormibus crenatis, floribus ex cœrulco purpureis. 
Linn. It is a low, hairy, creeping plant, with ſquare 
ſtalks z roundiſh, or kidney-ſhaped leaves ſet in pairs at 
the joints; the flowers are bluiſh and labiated ; the upper 
lip is cloven, and turned backwards; it is common in 
hedges and ſhady places; it flowers in April, and moſt 
of the warm months after, and is generally found green- 
iſh all the winter. There are four ſpecies. | 

This herb hath a quick, bittcriſh, warm taſte, an aro- 
matic, but not very agreeable ſmell, which is in a great 
meaſure diſſipated by drying. It is ſuppoſed to be uſeful 
in diſorders of the breaſt, and is an attenuant. Dr. Pit- 
cairn ſpeaks highly of it in conſumptions. Though Dr. 
Cullen thinks it of no conſequence, and ſays, that in 
many caſes in which he employed it, he had had no evi- 
dence of either its diuretic, or pectoral effects, and thinks 
it highly improbable that it ſhould be powerſul in curing 
ulcers of the lungs, and various cafes of phthiſis. Mat. 
Med. Ale, in which ground-ivy is infuſed, is rendered 
very fine by it, and is called GILL-ALE. It gives out its 
virtue moſt perfectly to water by infufion, on inſpiſlating 
the filtered liquor, only the unpleaſant ſmell is diſſipated. 
See Lewis's Mat. Meet. TER | 

HEDERULA AQUATICA. See LENTICULA AQUA= 
TIA TRISULCA. | 

HEDRA. The anus; alſo the excrements thence 
voided; it ſometimes ſignifies the baſis of an abſceſs, or 
that part which is ſubjected to that which is converted 
into matter. Hippocrates ſometimes uſes this word to 
ſignify a ſpecies of fracture. | 

HEDRICOS. An epithet for remedies appropriated 
to the anus. „ 

HEDYCHROI. A name for certain troches. Their 
compoſition is in ſome of our later difpenſatories. 

HEDYOSMOS. A name of mint, on account of its 
ſweet ſmell. 

HEDYPNOIS. Boerhaave mentions four ſpecies: it 
is ſaid to agree with ſuccory in its virtues, but is not of 
any note in medicine. It is alſo a name of the dens leonis. 
Endivia lutea. | of 

HEDYSARUM. FRENCH HONEY-SUCKLE. Boer- 
haave mentions eight ſpecies ; they are ſaid to be deob- 
ſtruent and vulnerary, but do not obtain in practice. See 


HEDy. 


ö 
k 
| 
| 
} 


HEL 
fHrpvysARUM GLYCYRRHIZATUM. L1QUORICE VETCH. 
See GLAUX vulg. leguminoſa. 
HEDYSMATA. See STYMMATA. 
HELCYDRION. A ſmall ulcerous puſtule. 
HELCYSTER, from naw, to draw. An hook for 
extraCting the foetus. | 0 
HELEAGNUS. A ſpecies of gale. 
HELENIASTRUM. BASTARD ELECAMPANE. Miller 
takes notice of two ſorts. They are natives of America, 
but not remarkable for medicinal qualities. 
HELENIUM. See ENUL A. 
CAN AD¹ENSE. Some ſpecies of ſun-flower are 


thus named. | 
IndicuM. A name of ſome ſpecies of ſun- 


flower; alſo of potatoes. See BATTATAS CANAD. 


HELEOSELINUM. See Apium. 

HELIANTHEMUM, PorTarTots; alſo chamæciſtus; 
a ſpecies of ſun- flower. See BATTATAS CANADENSIS., 

HELICALIS MAJOR. A ſmall muſcle, which only 
acts upon the cartilage of the ear. 

- Minor. A muſcle of the external ear. See 
AURICULA. | 

HELICHRYSUM, from zu, the ſun, and ypuoocs, 
gold. GoLDYLOCKs. See ELICHRYSUM, MONTANUM 3 
alſo GNAPHALIUM MoNTANUM. | 

HELYCHRYSUS. See AMARANTHUS. 

HELIDZXI, PvuLy. See EUPHRASIA. 

HELINITRUM. See NiTRUM. | 

HELIOCHRYSON. Some ſpecies of goldylocks. See 
ELyCHRYSUM. | 

HELIOCHRYSUM. GoLDEN CUDWEED. See GNA- 
PHALIUM AUREUM. | 

HELIOSCOPIOS. SUN-SPURGE. | 

HELIOTROPIUM. TuRNsoOLE, or HELIOTROPE. 
Botaniſts enumerate ten or eleven ſpecies; but they are 
not much uſed medicinally. 'The flowers of this kind of 
plants are funnel-ſhaped; their brims are cut into ten un- 
equal ſegments; they are collected into a long refiexed 
ſpike, reſembling a ſcorpion's tail; each flower is fol- 
lowed by four naked gibboſe ſeeds. 

HELIOTROPIUM MAjus. The GREAT TURNSOLE. 
Its leaves are bitter; they give a deep red colour to blue 
paper. The juice of this plant deſtroys warts; a decoc- 
tion of it is ſaid to purge off pituitous humours. 
TRICOCCUM; called alſo ricino:des; FRENCH, 
or COLOVRING TURNSOLE. This ſpecies grows plen- 


tifully in France; the leaves are of pale green, almoſt of 


an aſh colour; the flowers are yellow: when the berries 
are expreſſed, linen rags are dipped in the juice, and then 
expoſed to the vapour of urine, which gives them a red 
colour. The colour of turnſole is extremely ſuſceptible 
of alteration in acids, which, according to their ſtrength, 
give different degrees of redneſs to it. Alcaline ſalts do 
not affect it. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. | 
InDicuM. PorAroks. See BATTATAS CA- 
NADENSIS. 
HELITIS. See ERIS SQUAME. 


HELIX. A ſpiral line, from «aw, to turn. The ex- 


ternal circle or border of the outer ear. See AURICULA. 
HELLEBORASTER, HELLEBOR ASTRUM. 


FLORE VIRIDI. | 
HELEBORIZE. Hippocrates and others after him 
uſed, prepared hellebore, which they introduced into the 
rectum, both for vomiting and purging, which they made 
ſtronger or weaker as they required, and the vomiting 
purging, or both, produced thus, they called Helleborizing. 
HELLEBOROIDES, called allo aconitum hyemale; 
aconitum luteum minus; aconitum unifolium luteum bulbo- 
ſum. The leaves are like thoſe of the aconitum ; but in 
pom it agrees both in appearance and virtues with 
lack hellebore. | 
HELLEBORO-RANUNCULUS. The leaves are 
ſingle, and roundly turned like thoſe of the ranunculus. 
They are of the ſame colour with the flower. The flower 
is roſaceous. It is ſaid to be cauſtic. 3 
HELLEBORUS or Elleborus, from eaxey Bop, to Fill 
by eating. This name is applied to ſeveral roſaceous 
flowered plants, and is a name of: female ſanicle. 
HELLEBORUS NIGER HORTENSIS FLORE VIRIDI; 
called alſo helleboraſter minor; helleboraſtrum; helle- 
borus niger fœtidus; helleboraſter maximus; confiligo 3 
enneaphyllum, GREAT BASTARD BLACK HELLEBOREz; 
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BEAR's-FoOor. See HELLEBORUS, NIGER HORTENSIS |. 


| 


FETID BLACK HELLEBORE; SETTLE-1y 
TER-WORT. - This plant runs up higher than the 
foot, with which it is generally confounded : b 
hath white flowers with a purple edge, and is yg; 
whereas the bear's-foot hath greer 4y 

eas ear's-foot ha gon flowers 


bear 
ut thiz 


lonous;: 


. | andi 
ſalutary. Theſe plants are uſed for deſtroying Winks 15 


children, but are not very ſafe. Perhaps the moſt b 
cial and ſafe inſtance of their uſefulneſs, is to print 
powder of them in iſſues, to increaſe their Gicht 5 
They grow wild in ſhady places. See Tournefort \ : 
Med. Rai Hiſt. Plant. 85 
 HELLEBORUS AL Bus; alſo called veratrum; co 
WHITE HELLEBORE. Veratrum album, or veratrumdbin 
ſibireum, racemo ſupra de compoſito, corollis exalbidis . 
tis, caule ramoſo, Linn. This plant hath large, c., 
ribbed leaves, COON alternately on a round ſtalk E 
they embrace by a tubulous baſis; in their bolons : 
wards the top, appears cluſters of hexapetalous gen 
white flowers, followed each by three flat pods, os 
ing whitiſh, triangular ſeeds; the root is ſhort = 
monly near an inch thick, with numerous fibres han 5s 
from it: externally it is of a browniſh colour, but 11 
nally much more white. It is common on mountaing 
places in Germany, Switzerland, &c. It is not certain 
that our hellebore is the ſame as the ancients, thi þ 
generally this ſpecies is thought to be fo. 1255 
When the root of white hellebore is freſh, it hath a dl. 
agreeable ſmell, which is loſt in drying; to the teſte it 
eee bitteriſh, acrid, penetrating, and durable, 
hen powdered it is uſed externally againſt ſome cut. 
cular eruptions, and for deſtroying cutaneous inſects; but 
if applied to any fore, it excites yomiting and other dif. 
agreeable ſymptoms ; ſnuffed up the noſe it proves aig. 


lent ſternutatory. If the powder is taken from gr. x, » 


XV. it operates powerfully both upward and downward, 
but except in maniac caſes it is rarely uſed, If on taking 
this root it does not work off freely, give an emetic to 
bring it upwards, or it will probably produce comu- 
ſions. Hoffman obſerves that it affects the fauces, pro- 
ducing ſtrangulation and danger of ſuffocation, with great 
anxiety z and he recommends the juice of quinces 3 the 
cure. | 


Tinflura Veratri. Tincture of WHITE HELLEBORL. 


Take of powdered white hellebore roots, eight ounces; 
of proof ſpirit, two pints. Digeſt, and filter through 
paper. | 

This is the beſt internal preparation. It is gen to 
aCtuate cathartics, 8c. in apopleCtic, lethargic, and ma- 
niac caſes. In chronical diſorders it might be uſed to 
great advantage, if ſmall doſes were begun with, and 
gradually increaſed. The powder in doſes to the quat- 
tity of a grain and an half to a dram of ſneezing pouden 
quickens the operation. 

Geſner in his treatiſe on this plant ſays, that an oxyme! 
with the root is a powerful expectorant, and opens all 
natural ſecretions. ' 
NIGER ; called alſo veratrum nigrum, mean! 
dium, imperatoria nigra; CHRISTMAS FLOWER, BLACk 
HELLEBORE. | _ 

It is the helleborus niger, or helleborus ſcapo ſubbifloro 
ſubnudo, foliis pedatis. Linn. The CHRISTMAS Ros. 

It is called melampodium, from Melampus, who ws 
the firſt that uſed it in medicine. He obſerved its pul- 
ing quality in the goats which fed on it, and thence in 
troduced it into the materia medica. It is a low plant, 


and flowers; the leaf is divided quite to the pedicle, unto 
ſix, ſeven, or more ſmooth, firm ſegments, reſembling 
bay-leaves, indented from about the middle to the oe 
mity; the flower is large, naked, pentapetalous, of 1 
roſe- colour, with numerous ſtamina in the middle, 1 f 
are followed by five or fix pods full of ſhining black 12 
the petala continuing and changing greeniih; 1 a 
conſiſts of numerous fibres, hanging generally aa 
knotty head, externally of a blackiſh colour, ine 
white. It is perennial, grows wild in the mount a 
parts of Boy mes Switzerland, &c. It flowers m 
ardens in January. 0 
. The root 1s gy part in uſe, In doſes from Ahn 
| 3 ſs. it urges. The hellebore of the ancients 15 Se. . 


. ; . 2 Urs. 
believed to have been a more active kind than 0 


the preſent practice the black hellebore root Þ only iq 


without any other ſtalk than the pedicles of the len 


HEM 


1 ſes as a wine : 
j nn incipal uſe is in obſtructions of the menſes, 
cu lar 2 


3 acl add the fetid gums, 


| pane Ao which do not admit of chalybeates, its ad- 
Tntages are conſiderable. : : ; 
o the taſte this root 18 bitter and pungent if chewe 
bor a few minutes it benumbs the tongue. Dr. Grew ob- 
W ſerves, that it is firſt felt on the tip of the tongue, and 
den on its middle. The fibres are ſtronger, and more 
dive than the tuberous head, and the cortical part of 
this than the internal. It frequently loſes its virtue by 
Jong keeping; and when it hath loſt its ſmell it is good 
T of che poiſonous aconites reſemble thoſe of 
black Hellebore, but are diſtinguiſhed by their colour; 
de aconitum being lighter coloured than the paleſt 
black hellebore roots; therefore, for ſafety, chuſe the 
darkeſt. | : | 

Long coction deſtroys the active parts water extracts, 
by boiling, and ſpirit, by digeſtion, nearly all the virtue 
of the root. Rectified ſpirit takes up chiefly the irritating 
W rcnous part. After due coction in water it gives out 
ide to ſpirit ; but after repeated digeſtion in pure ſpirit, 


| retic matter. 

The London College direCts a watery extract; ſee Ex- 
W 7zAct. GLYCYRRHIZA, and a tincture with proof ſpi- 
nt, which is made in the following manner: 

R. Rad. helleb. nigri in pulverem craſſum tritz 3 iv. 


coccinellarum in pulv. tritarum J ij. ſpt. vinoſi tenuroſis, 


m. 1b ii. digere leni calore per dies octo, & cola. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. The extract is a good and ſafe preparation 
when deſigned for a cathartic z it contains alſo all the diu- 
retie part; the irritating power is in a good degree de- 
ſtroyed by boiling. The doſe is from gr. x. to 3 fs. but 


23 an alterative the tincture is far preferable, for it poſ- 


ſees the whole virtue of the roots. See Neumann's 
| Chem. Works. Tournefort's Materia Medica. Lewis's 
Materia Medica. 


| HELOCAPOLLIN. A ſort of cherry. See CApo- 
I, Mrxic. HERNAN. 85 | 
HELODES, from toc, a fen. An epithet for certain 
ferers, attended in the beginning with profuſe but uſe- 
| lels ſweats. The /udor Anglicus 1s of this kind. It is the 
| the ſame as the TVPHOpEs, which ſee. 

HELOSIS. A diſorder of the eye, conſiſting in an 
ererſion or turning up of the eye-lids. 10 
HELOTIS. See PLIcA PoLoNIcA. 

HELW. LITHOGR. The abbreviation of M. G. A. 


| time only, but not in the evening. See NY c- 
| TALops, 


a, ROC ALIS. RED LILY. See LILIUM Ru- 


HEMEROLOPIA. Blindneſs i ni 
| of pleudobleps, Blindneſs in the night. A ſort 


HEMICER AUNIOS. The name of a 


den, for the b 
HEMICK s ack and breaſt. 


| | IA, from: 14, half, and 

i. 8-1 from nwov or nt, half, and xpayor, 

* omg 5 od allo migrana, hemipagia. A pain in only 
i of the head. It is called MEGRIM. Sec CE- 

LGLA, | 


EMICRANI 
HEMIOBOLI 


N, or HRMIOBOLON. Half an obolus, 
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| or the twelfth part of a dram ; 


it yields to water a large portion of mucilaginous diu- 


elwing, Lithographia. 
- NH E. See PARIETARIA; and CONVOLVULUS 
OR, 
HEMALOPIA. Sight divided into two. A ſpecies | 
| of pſeudoblepſis. | 
\ \LMERALOPS, from nuepa, a day, and ay, the eye 
. wes in the ſight, which conſiſts in being able to ſee 
| 2 


——— — ———ä—ÿ —— Bans 
- 


HEP 


for a dram has ſix oboli 
therefore it will be five grains. { 


HEMIOLION. It is according to Galen twelve drams, 
and in another ſenſe it is the ſame as /e/qui altera, the 
whole of a thing and half as much more, as ſeſquiuncia, 
ſeſcuncia, an ounce and an half. | | 

HEMIONIS, from ue, a mule. MULE's DUNG. 

HEMIONITIS. MuLE's;FERN. It grows in Italy. It 
reſembles the hart's tongue in appearance and virtues. 

HEMIONIUM. A name for the a/plenium. 

HEMIPAGIA. See HEMICRANIA. | 
_ HEMIPLEGIA, pom nov, half, and meow, 10 

HEMIPLEXIA, $5 /rihke. Dr. Cullen arranges it as 
that ſpecies of palſy, in which one ſide or the other of 
the body is affected. It uſually begins with, or follows 
a paroxyſm of apoplexy; and when the hemiplegia, after 
ſubſiſting for ſome time, becomes fatal, it is commonly 
by paſling again into the ſtate of apoplexy. The relation, 
therefore, or affinity between the two diſeaſes, is ſuffi- 
ciently evident, and is further ſtrongly confirmed by this, 
that the hemiplegia comes upon perſons of the ſame con- 
ſtitution, and is preceded by the ſame ſymptoms that are 
obſerved in caſes of apoplexy. See PaRALys1s. Lond. 
Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 323. vol. ii. p. 198. 

HEMIR HOMBION. ; A ſort of bandage mentioned 

HEMITOMON. by Hippocrates, called alſo ſe- 


mir hombus, from its figure. 
HEMITRIT AUS, from zus, half, and xpilaios, third, 
or tertian. It is the ſame as ſemitertiana febris, 
HEPALALGIA. INFLAMMATION, or PAIN IN THE 
LIVER, or its region. | 
HEPAR. HEPER. Martinius and Gorræus derive 
it from ie,; to work, and zap, blood; upon a ſuppoſition 
it was to prepare the blood. The LIVER. See JECUR. 
HEPAR UTERINUM. See PLACENTA. 
HEPAT ARIUS. HEParic. 
HEPATEROS, from yrag, the liver. It is an epithet 
for a ſort of dyſentery, in which an aqueous blood is ex- 
creted. 


HEPATICA. LiveRwoRT. Alſo a pain in the re- 
gion of the liver. 

HEPATICA VULGARIS, called alſo /ichen petræus lati- 
folius, hepatica fontana, hepatica terreſtris, jecoraria, he- 
patica ſtellata. STONE, or STAR LIVER-WORT. It is a 
ſpecies of moſs; it grows in moiſt ſtony places; it is pe- 
rennial, and runs up to ſeed in March and April. It is 
ſaid to be aperient and reſolvent, but it is very little 
known in practice. 

— NoBiL1s, called alſo tr:fo/:um aureum, hepatica, 
trifolia, Herba trinitatis, trifolium hepaticum, ranunculus 
tridentatus vernus. HERB TRINITY, and NOBLE LIVER= 
woRT. It is the anemone hepatica, Linn. It is a low 
plant, without any other ſtalk than the pedicles of the 
leaves and flowers; the flower is commonly blue, ſome- 
times reddiſh or white, and are followed by white ſeeds. 
It is perennial, grows in gravelly ſhady grounds in Ger- 
many and other parts of Europe It flowers in our gar- 

dens in March, or ſooner. 1 

This plant is eſteemed a mild reſtringent and corrobo- 
rant, and infuſions of it are ſometimes drank as tea. Its 
aſtringent matter is equally diſſolved in water or ſpirit, 
and wholly remains in the extract made by inſpiſſating 
the infuſion or tincture over a gentle fire. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Rai Hiſt. 

-ALBA. A name of the parnaſſia. 

ARTERIA. 'The HEPATIC ARTERY. As ſoon 
as this artery leaves the cœliaca, it runs to the upper and 
inner part of the pylorus. Sending off two branches, a 
ſmall one called pylorica, and a larger one called gaſtrica 
dextra, or gaſtrica major. Having ſent out theſe two, it 
advances behind the duCtus hepaticus, towards the veſica 


| fellis, to which it gives two branches, called arteriæ cy/- 


tice, and another called bilaria, which are loſt in the 
great lobe of the liver. Afterwards this artery enters the 
fiſſure of the liver, and joins the vena portz, with which 
it runs in the capſula Glifſonii, and accompanies it through 
the whole ſubſtance of the liver by a numerous ramiſica- 
tions which may be termed arteriz hepatic propriæ. 
—— BRACHII. VENA. See BASILICA VENA. 
— MINxOR. VENA. A branch from the vena portæ 


|| ventralis. Or, ſometimes it is a branch of the cyſticæ 
LUNaTICA. A kind of febris erratica. 1 


venæ. 


— SrELLARIS. See As PERULA. 
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HEPATICE VENÆE. They ſpring directly from the 
vena cava inferior, as it paſſes down through the poſte- 
rior part of the great fiſſure of the liver. Sometimes 
theſe branches riſe from the vena cava by one main 
dranch, and then divide. Theſe correſpond with the venæ 
portæ. The vena cava alſo ſends others, which corre- 
ſpond with the hepatic artery. | 

HEPA'TICO-CYSTICI DUCTUS ; alſo Cy/t. hepa- 
tici ductus. That fide of the body of the gall-bladder 
which lies next the liver, is connected to that bowel by 
a vaſt number of filaments which run. a great way into 
the ſubſtance of the liver; and among theſe filaments 
there are ſome ducts which form a communication be- 
tween the pori bilarii and gall-blader. 'Theſe ducts are 
the moſt numerous about the neck of the bladder. 


HEPATICUS. HE ATI, from 1napy liver. It is 


an epithet for any thing belonging to the liver. The an- 


cients confined the word to an inflammation of the liver; 
but the moderns uſe it to ſignify thoſe perſons whoſe li- 
vers are diſordered from any cauſe. | 
HEerATicus DUCTUS. See PoRTx VENZ. | 
—— FLos. A name for the parnaſſia paluſt. & vulg. 
HEPATIRRHCEA ; alſo Cholerica. A ſpecies of di- 
arrhœa, which ſee. All other hepatirrheas are ſympto- 
matical. „„ | | 
It is that fpecies of diarrhea, in which a crude and 
ſerous diſcharge is very frequent and without pain. 
HEPATKRRHOEA INTESTINALIS, i. e. Diarrhœa hepa- 
tirrhoea. See DIARRHOEA. 


HEPATITIS. T1nflammatio Hepatis. An IMFLAMA=-| 


TION of the LIVER, | hes 
An inflammation may be in different parts of the liver, 
as in the membranes only, or in its ſubſtance; in the con- 
cave or the convex ſide thereof, & c. Inflammation in 
the hepatic arteries is ſaid to cauſe ſome ſymptoms not 
unlike thoſe of the hydrophobia. See Hippocrates Coac. 
hb. cxxxix. Aretæus de Cur. Acut. lib. i. and Trallianus, 
Eb. i. c. . 5 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
rexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ. This diſeaſe ſeems to be 
of two kinds, viz. acute and chronical. 
Winſlow ſays, that the ſeat of inflammation in the 
liver is in the ramifications of the vena portæ, or the he- 
patic artery; but Dr. Heberden gives it as his opinion, 
that the inflammation is firſt in ſome of thoſe parts to 
which the liver 1s contiguous, and ſo is communicated to 
it from them. Dr. Cullen aſſerts, that the inflammation 
is only in the extremities of the hepatic arteries. | 
The acute hepatitis may be ſeated either on the convex 
or on the concave fide of the liver. In the former caſe, 
2 more pungent pain and hiccough may be produced, 
and the reſpiration is more conſiderably affected. In the 
latter, there occurs leſs pain, and a vomiting 1s produced, 
commonly by ſome inflammation communicated to the 
ſtomach. The inflammation of the concave ſurface of 
the liver, may be readily communicated to the gall-blad- 
der and bilious ducts; and this perhaps is the only caſe 
of idiopathic Hepatitis, attended with jaundice. 5, 
This diforder is moſt frequent in warm climes ; it is 
produced by the common cauſes of internal inflamma- 
tion, and by obſtruction of the hepatic ducts, or of the 
ductus communis choledochus. It ſometimes ariſes at 
the beginning of a fever, as other internal inflammations. 
Dr. Cullen obſerves, that the remote cauſes of hepatitis 
are not always to be diſcerned. | | 
When the ſeat of the diſorder is in the membranes, 
the pain is more acute, and it reſembles a pleuriſy more 
than when the ſubſtance of the liver is the part affected, 
In this acute kind, the pain is pungent, the fever very 
conſiderable, the pulſe is frequent, ſtrong, and hard, and 
the urine 18 high coloured. | 
In general when the ſubſtance of the liver is inflamed. 
a pain is perceived there, which is not often very acute, 
at the firſt, but gradually increaſing its ſhoots up to the 
top of the left ſhoulder, and ſometimes into the throat 
and about the clavicle. Some reckon the pain darting 
into the throat to be the pathognomonic ſymptom: The 
pulle is not much altered in the beginning, if there is 
not much fever, which ſometimes is the caſe during the 
firſt days, and indeed during the whole of the time of 
inflammation in many inſtances; in which caſes the in- 
flammation is only known to have happened, by the con- 
ſequent abſceſs in the liver. In this chronical kind, it 
2 | 
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ſometimes happetis that very little diſeaſe; 
til the ſuppuration takes ? An When che dern urk 
large, or when the convex part of the liver . "cling 
a tumor is viſible externally, an occaſions 3 aleQeg 
difficulty of breathing ; the pulſe is then quick couph, 
the patient cannot well lay on his left-ſide. Wo a 
inflammation chiefly affects the concave, in prov... the 
it is near the ſtomach, it brings on ficknels. {cum 
cough, and vomiting ; or if near the h 
the ductus communis choledochus, i 
ſage of the bile into the duodenum, 
of a jaundice appear ; but in all caſes 
this viſcus, the quantity of the bile th 
denum 1s increaſed, and the evacuatio 
Dr. Cullen ſays, that the acute hepa 
by a pain more or lefs in the right hypochonds.... þ 
creaſed by preſſing upon the 1. Th. Irs ins 
ten in ſuch a part of the fide as to make it appear AS 
of a pleuriſy, and frequently, like that, is increaſe i 
inſpiration. The diſeaſe is ſometimes alſo attended vi 
a cough, which is commonly dry, but ſometime; bund 
When the pain thus reſembles that of apoplexy * 
tient cannot lie eaſily, except upon the ſide affected 1 
every kind of acute Hepatitis, the pain is often extende 
to the clavicle, and to the top of the ſhoulders, The dl. 
eaſe is attended ſometimes with hiccough, and ſometime; 
with vomiting. The jaundice is often mentioned us 
conſtant ſymptom of the Hepatitis; but experience fhey 
that the diſeaſe may often occur without a ſymyton, 
The importance of this ſubject, particularly to tho 
who may be ſituated where their actual attention to iti 
required, will, it is hoped, apologize for ſceming reget. 
tion, when improvement in the deſcription and cute of 
this diſeaſe, are the attending advantages. Mr. Mather 
in his excellent obſervations on hepatic diſeaſes, ſays, thi 
the diagnoſtics of this diſeaſe vary conſiderably in dit 
ent conſtitutions. It is not only in the firſt attack of the 
diſorder, that we are to form our opinion reſpeCting the 
certainty of the complaint, but in the ſecond allo; for 
men who are in the zenith of health are more frequenty 
affected with the diagnoſtics of the ſecond ſtate, thn 
with the ſymptoms of the prior; and although in the 
healthy, the modes of the diſorder are the ſame, yet, u. 
' cording to the ſtrength of the afflicted perſon, we find | 
the ſymptoms more or leſs violent. Thus a robuſt, ati. 
letic man, will have the ſymptoms in every ſtage of the 
diſeaſe much more violent on him, than a thin perſon, 
whoſe frame is more irritable. "Thoſe who are of a colire 
habit of body generally ſuffer very much by this complant, 
and frequently after the cure, are ſubject to ſangumary 
drainings from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels. Men who att 
reduced by diſeaſes, or by medicines for imaginary ill 
are always attacked by this diforder in a regular mannet, 
and are generally relieved before the ſecond or final cles 
take place; therefore, to be well acquainted with the w. 
rious approaches and progreſs of the complaint, it i ft. 
ceſſary to diſtinguiſh the ſymptoms as they occur n il 
enervated habit, which may be divided into two claſks 
the firſt of which, attended with inflammation and pal 
is removed by evacuations and mercury z the ſecond, that 
originates in obſtructions of this viſcus, with all its pr 
ing ſymptoms, it is cured by mercury only: then wev 
remark the diagnoſtics peculiar to the healthy and e. 
rous, which may be alſo claſſed in the former, with ts 
difference, that the ſecond ſtage of the afflicted decons 
the firſt in the healthy, and is cured by the like wo 
the ſecond, or final period in the healthy patient, Þ 5 
puration or ſcirrhus; the method of cure the _ 4 
ſymptoms of the firſt ſtate of the diſeaſe, in the 7 os 
habit, conſequent on medicine, or the effects of a bilo 


remitting fever, are a great flatulency in 8 255 


and the lymptg 
of inflammation in 
row into the duo. 
ns become dilious, 
tis may be known 


6 


| 


with ſour and fetid eructations; putrid and * 
rygmi; acute pains in the muſcles of the thighs __ 
drowſineſs, particularly after taking any our ring 
with univerſal laſſitude and inactivity; in the _— 9 
an inclination to vomit, and ſometimes a little _ 
lious fluid is brought off; a ſevere periodical pam chor, 
right lumbar region, ſtretched along the ſpermatbe | 
frequent deſire of making water, whic N 
and pale. In thoſe who have a ſmall abdomen * 
thorax, the pain of the loins does not follow, 
fixed. pain under the enſiform cartilage, with 
the recti muſcles ; frequent ſneezings, and 3 


lways cru 
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2 +... Aric region; the pulſe generally tenſe; 
about ar er Full, Jomeriien Niang fo the natural | 
ſmall ry Ein hot and dry, and the circle of the hepatic 
ſtate 3 markably heated. This is the deſcription of the 
pit f the diſeaſe, which, if properly attended to, 
\] revented from running into the ſecond 

may generally be Pr p 8 
s But if from ſome cauſe, the diſorder gets worſe, 
og t effects will follow, and muſt be treated accord- 
"This, though tedious and alarming, ſeldom proves 
ing? ".nd is thus diſtinguiſhed ; a rotundity of the he- 
fatal, AM ith great pain under the falſe ribs, and 
patic region, Wit 8 P Mob N 
"liver very ſenſible to the touch; a ſlight, dry, hectic 
t h; oppreſſive ſighing, and great difficulty to read, or 
be ng ſentences; frequent periodical purgings, at- 
5 ded with griping in the umbilical region; depraved 
er f vagrant pains on the right fide of the thorax, 
x 1 5 laborioùs reſpiration, particularly when by accident 
2 larger quantity of air than uſual is received into the 
Jungs3 total inability of blowing the noſe, followed by 
| acute pains in the diaphragm and inferior parts of the 
| fcapula; inflammation of the eyes, with imall, quick, 
| tenſe pulſe; an univerſal parched dry ſkin, with inſati- 
able thirſt; a contraction of the right pectoral muſcle, and 
an aptneſs to incline the body forward; tremor of the hands, 
and 2 remarkable pale whiteneſs of the nails; the-urine 
voided in ſmall quantities, and ſeldom; though always 
exce-dingly high-coloured and hot. Theſe are the moſt 
material indications of a fixed Hepatitis in the female ha- 
bit, which, according to the age or ſtrength of the pa- 
| tient, will be more moderated or increaſed. We now 
come to that mode of the Hepatitis which acts on the 
body of a healthy, vigorous man, reducing him in a few 
davs to the molt feeble ſtate. It hath been before no- 
E ticed, that the ſecond ſtage of the valetudinarian is the 
| firſt of the healthy; but we are alſo to remark, that the 
diagnoſties of this period in this caſe are amazingly more 
| acute and rapid than in the former; for in one day all 
this train of evils will be complained of, but in the other, 
the complicated ſymptoms move ſlowly. We next de- 
ſcribe the final ſtage of the diſeaſe, by deſcribing it as 
| operating on the body of an healthy perſon. The diag- 
| noſtics of this diſorder are very violent and ſevere; griev- 
W 0s pains in the forehead; ftaring wildneſs of the eyes; 
| exceeding acute fixed pain under the ribs, extended to 


| the body forward, in the action of ſtooping, an immedi- 
| diate inclination to vomiting follows, with a ſtupid diz- 


on refuming an erect poſture, in a few minutes recovers 
bis ht; the urine is rendered in ſmall quantities tur- 
| bid, and of a ſaffron colour, the breathing ſhort and op- 
| pielively heavy, with frequent ſingultus, and an univer- 
ul parched heat over the body; total loſs of appetite and 
| perſpiration 3 coſtiveneſs and infatiable thirſt ; ſtartings 
| and twitchings of the muſcular ſyſtem ; the countenance 
| markably pale, with a black maſs ſurrounding the mouth 
| and the eyes, tinged with an inflammator yellownels ; 


| "Ong a pain in the ſcapula, and an inſtantaneous ſick- 
neſs, with coughing and ſneezing the pulſe ſmall, hard, 
| and quick, frequently fluttering, and very often the vi- 
| aer, are not to be diſtinctly felt; then inſtantly fall- 
; n _ to almoſt the natural ſtate, and again re- 
I heb r linking as before; amazing periodical tremor 
Ii. Fo 8 and in ſome plethoric thin habits, the an- 
1 f puffed and ſwelled; thoſe Who do not cough 
3 Pa: 3 a great diſcharge of acrimonious fluid 
| companied wie with continual ſpitting, ſometimes ac- 
| tonſhs. * large ulcerous blotches in the mouth and 
E * ſtate of the diſorder, the patient 
being imme * ier fide, but not on his back, without 
bs © neee affected with incubus; but in the 
ne ate of it, or after plentiful evacuations, 
weicht of —— ſymptom, occaſioned by the fize and 
falls down fran b which when lying on the left ſide, 

rom the diaphragm, and rends the adheſion, 


fon the ali: accreted part, either of which will occa- 


| m 
mg will hold en Toy. 


| Place, or befo good alſo before the adheſions have taken 
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| the right pap; hard laborious cough, and by reclining 


| zinels, and a reflection of green rays; but the patient 


de right fide of the abdomen conſidera ly enlarged, 
| very denſe and hard, and, if forcibly preſſed, occa- 


| ſeverity of the diſeaſe does not always depend upon the 


immediate ſize of the liver, but frequently on that of the 


| gall-bladder, or ducts, or the adheſions formed to the 


diaphragm, which is always the cafe when the upper or 

gibbous portion of the liver is the ſeat of the diſeaſe; 

When the ſymptoms are ſevere, without any apparent 

enlargement on the right fide of the abdomen, with lit- 

tle tenſion and hardneſs, yet, on preſſing the liver, a ſick- 

neſs, cough, &c. are brought on, it is a certain and ma- 

nifeſt teſtimony that the diſeaſe is ſituated about the re- 

gion of the gall-bladder, and that the bladder with the 

bilious ducts are principally affected; but when the liver 

is in the large ſtate before related, it is the actual bulky 

ſubſtance of that viſcus which is diſeaſed. Sometignes 

the belly is univerſally ſwelled, with pain in the umbi cal 

region ; this originates from the entire maſs of liver be- 

ing affected, and occupying a great portion of the left 

abdominal ſphere z when the ſuppuration is matured, and 

breaks out with ſeyere coughing and moſt copious ſpit- 

ting, the mercurial courſe will be improper. The great 

object now is, to ſupport with nutritious food and emol- 

lent ptiſans. This is the firſt ſtate of the hepatitis that 

does not admit of a cure by mercury; and it is worth 

notice, that medical aſſiſtance in the firſt appearance of 
the diſorder will ſometimes entirely prevent the fatality 
of it. The ſecond ſtate of the Hepatitis, which does not 
require mercury, is, where the matter points outwards 
when the ſuppuration is in the ſuperior part of the liver; 
it appears in a conical form, but when the collection is 
lower down, and tends externally, the tumor is of a 
round, flat ſhape ; both may be diſtinguiſhed by the great 
fluctuations in them, and their yielding ſo feadily to gen- 
tle preſſure, without creating pain. 

Inflammation in the liver may terminate by reſolution, 


proves fatal by bringing on an incurable hectic fever, 
though when the matter, can be diſcharged externally a 
cure may be expeCted: If properly treated in the begin- 
nings it is rarely mortal. 5 
he reſolution of the Hepatitis is often the conſequence 
of, or is attended with evacutions of different kinds. An 
hæmorrhage, ſometimes from the eyes, ſometimes from 
the hæmorrhoidal veſſels, gives a ſolution of the diſeaſe. 
Sometimes a bilious JED contributes to the ſame 
event; and the reſolution of the hepatitis, as of the other 
inflammations, is attended with ſweatings, and with an 
evacuation of urine, depoſiting a copious ſediment. 

This kind of inflammation ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
inflammation of the pleura, of the diaphragm, of the ſto- 
mach, and of the muſcles of the belly, alſo from ſpaſma- 
dic pains. 5 DEL | 3 
Ihe ſymptoms in the beginning does not much alarm 
the patient, whence early aſſiſtance is not always had re- 
courſe to. However, if called in before the fifth day, 
bleed, and repeat the operation; if the ſymptoms do not 
ſoon ſubſide, the ſtrength of the patient, and other at- 
tendant circumſtances, will determine the quantity of 
blood to be taken away, and the frequency of repeating 
the operation. After a free bleeding, a large bliſter may 
be laid over the part affected. This done, if there is a 
free paſſage for the bile into the duodenum, keep the 
bowels lax with proper doſes of antimonium tartariſatum 
cum pulv. rhab. vel infuſ. tzmarind: with vitriolated na- 
tron, &c. In other caſes, the puly. antimon: ; —hauſt. 
ſalin. ;—and ſuch other] antiphlogiſtics as are generally 
uſeful againſt internal inflammations; but in all caſes, 
bliſtering, as juſt named, is neceflary. 

If thets means fail, or if it is too late for their proper 
uſe, and the ſymptoms of a beginning ſuppuration are 
manifeſt, begin with the bark; give 3 1s. of the powder 
four or five times a day, and increaſe the quantity, until 
J ſs. is taken every twenty-four hours. 


If the abſceſs. points externally, encourage it by ma- 
turating cataplaſms, and open it as ſoon as poſlible, 
particularly if, from its immobility, the liver ſeems to ad- 
here to the peritoneum, and then the bark may be given 
to two ounces in twenty-four hours, if the ſtomach will 
retain it, and thus proceed until a good ſuppuration ap- 
pears» If from purulent or ichorous ſtools, it is evident 
that the abſceſs is burſt into the duodenum ; or from 
other ſymptoms, that it hath made its way into the cavity 
of the belly, the ſame methods may be uſed, though the 


fame effects cannot be ſo fully expected. 2 
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In the Eaſt Indies, it is uſual after bleeding to excite 
a ſalivation, and ſupport it according to the i{trength ot 
the patient; but the bark ſeems to be a preferable me- 
thod. A looſeneſs coming on anſwers as well as a 
ſpitting. | 
See Dr. Pringle on the Diſeaſes of the Army, Dr. 
Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond ; Dr. Brooke's,” and 
the London Practice of Phyſic; Mathews on Hepatic 
Diſeaſes; Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. p. 376. edit. 4. 
Bell's Surgery, b. v. p. 387. Lond. Med. Tranſ. b. ii. 
147. 
: HEPATIZON. BROWN ITCHING MORPHEW. 
HEFPATOCELE. RUPTURE of the LIVER. 
HAPATORIUM. See Eu AToRIUM. 
IIEPATORTIUM AQUATILE. See BIDENs. 
HEPSEMA. See DEFRUTUM, 
HEPTAPHARMACUM, from ela, ſeven, and gap- 
pzxor, a medicine, or remedy, a plaſter or ointment, in 
which were ſeven ingredients was thus called. It was 
compoundet of litharge, wax, colophony, fat, &c. 
HEPTAPHYLLUM. See TORMENTILLA. 
HEPTAPLEURON, from era, ſeven, and watvpe, a 
rib. So the plantago latifolia was called, becauſe it is 
furniſhed with ſeven ribs. 
HERACANTHA. CommoN CARLINE THISTLE. 
HERACLEA. WATER HORE-HOUND. See MAR- 
RUBIUM AQUATICUM. | | 
HERACLEIOS, or HER AcLEt1vs, from "Hpaxaens, 
Hercules. HERCULEAN. An epithet of the epilepſy, 
and of the mania. It is a name alſo of the loadſtone. 
See MAGNEs. | 1 
HERACLEOTICUM. ORIGA NUM. So called from 
Heraclea, where the beſt was produced. 
HERACLEUM. A ſpecies of ſphondylium. 
HERACLIUM Or. It is thought to be the oleum 
ligni buxi. a 105 
HERACLIUS, LAP. Lo ADS TONE. See MAGNES. 
HERBA. An HERB. All ſuch plants whoſe ſtalks 
die to the ground every year. Thoſe whoſe roots conti- 
tinue only one year, are called annual ; if they continue 
two years, they are called biennial; and, if they con- 
tinue many years, they are perennial. | 


L 41 
| 
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full growth, before the flowers unfold, except it be thoſe 
Whole flowery tops are preferred. They are beſt when 
quickly dried, and that in a room that is heated by a fire 
to a degree equal to the hotteſt ſummer's day with us. 

| Aromatic plants ſhould be gathered from warm dry ſoils; 
fetid ones from moiſt and rich ſoils. All herbs and leaves 
ſhould be gathered in clear dry days, as ſoon as the morn- 
ing dew is diſſipated. When Herbs are well dried, they 
are good as long as their colour remains, both for decoc- 
tions, and for diſtilling ; thoſe that are good when dry, 
are better than when they are green. 3 
HERBA PARIS, alſo called uwva lupina, aconitum pea- 


dlalianches, ſolanum quadrifolium, bacciferum, HERB PA- 


RIS, HERB TRUE-LOVE, or ONE-BERRY. It is the 
Paris quadrifolia, Linn. It is a low plant, grows wild in 
ſhady woods; it flowers in April and May; the berry is 
ripe in July. Geſner ſays its juice is narcotic, but it is 
not much in uſe. See Raii Hiſt. for that called ALBA, 
ſee ABSINTHIUM VALESIACUM. | 
ALEXANDRINA. See HIPPOSELINUM. 

— BENEDICTA. See CARYOPHILLATA. 

—— FELIS. See CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIS. 

—— JULIA. See AGERATUM. 

——— MEL ANCHOLIFUGA, See FUMARIA. 

—— PARIS BRASILIANA POLYCOCOs. See IPECA- 
CUANHA. | | | 

— PETRI. See PARALYSIS. 

— REGIA. See BASILICUM. 

— SANTA BARBARZA. See BARBAREA. 

— SANCTI JACOBZ1. See JACOBZA VULGARIS. 
— DANCTI PETRI HERBA. See CRITHMUM. 
— STELLA. See CoRDNOPUs. 
STUDIOSORUM. See CHENOPODIUM. 
— TRINITATIS. See HEPTICA NOBILIS. 
VETERIBUS IGNOTA., See CARDIMINES. 
Viva. See Caaco. | W 
HERBATUM CANADENSIUM, called alſo panaces 
no ſebatum, SWEET SCENTED ALL-HEAL of AMERICA. 
This plant is found in Canada; it is more an alimentary 


+ | which Boerhaave enumerates ſeven ſpecies ; 


| ſuppoſed to be of both ſexes ;, but the truth 
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HER 


The abbreviation of Herbertus A Bea 
u 


5 08. 


H. BEAUM. 


mont, Horti Beaumontiani Exoticarum Plan . 
logus. | tarum Cat. 
HERCULES. The name of ſeveral | 
cines. Potent edi, 


HERCULIS BOVII. The name of 
emetic and cathartic preparation. 
HERCULIis CLAVA. HERCULEs's cx 
thorny tree, its bark is hot to the taſte, 
able medical virtue. 


HERMANNIA. The name of an herb 


a once famous 


UB. It iz 
4 
but of no Iemark. 


in Africa of 


. their vi 
are ſimilar to thoſe of marſhmallows. 1 


HERMAPHRODIT US, from Een, 


Mercur 
A@poJtn, Venus. An RERMATHRODITE. J, and 


One Who 13 
2 the ch. 

Ze, is al 
of the hav 


toris of a woman being of an extraordinary 
the peculiarity in this ſuppoſed ſpecies 
kind. See Cheſelden's Anatomy. 


| HERMODACTYLUS. HERMODA CTI. It is the 


colchicum 1llyricum, Linn. called allo alſurengium, edte. 
meron. It 1s the root of a plant, brought from the 
Turkiſh dominions. It is of the ſhape of a heart gx dif. 


| ferent ſizes and colours, ſome are reddiſh, others yel 


lowiſh, browniſh, or white; the white and hardeſt x; 
the beſt. Each root is flatted on one ſide, and hath x 
furrow on the other. Some reckon it a ſpecies of col. 
chicum. | | 
It hath a viſcous farinaceous ſweetneſs to the taſte, hy 
no ſmell. The ancients ſay it is cathartic, but the dried 
ones which we receive, are quite inert. Proſper Alyiny 
informs us, that the Egyptian women eat them as a mem 
of becoming fat. They are not of any known uſe in ne 
dicine. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chen, 
Works. | | 
HERMODACTYLUS FOLIO QUADRANGULY, called 
alſo iris tuberoſa, iris bulboſa, and SNAKE'$-HEAD Il. 
The roots of this plant hath a tubercle, which is both 
emetic and cathartic. | | | 
HERN. The abbreviation of Francif. Hernandez 
Nova Plantarum, Animalium, & Mineralium Mexica- 


y are | rum Hiſtoria. _ | 
Herbs are to be gathered when the leaves are at their, 


HERNANDIA. It is a well known herb in the Ame- 
rican iſlands, generally called JACK IN THE Box, butdt 
no medical note. . 

HERNIA, from tpvor, a branch. A RUPTURE, In 
conſequence of ſome ſudden effort, part of the abcomi 
nal contents are ſorced through the interſtices let be 
tween the tendinous expanſions of the abdominal mulcles 
for the paſſage of nerves and blood- veſſels, or ſomeother 
part, and a tumor is formed, which, from its reſembhuce 
of the budding, or puſhing forth of a branch, hath bern 
called an Hhernia. Dr. Cullen places this genus of cial 
in the claſs locales, and order ectopiæ. 

According to the ſituation of theſe tumors, or ito 
their contents, or both, they obtain their reſpective «- 
nominations ;z though ſome take their name from attence 
ing circumſtances. 1. Thoſe from the ſituation ate tix 
| umbilical, ſcrotal, ventral, &c. 2. Thoſe from the 25 
tents are the enterocele, epiplocele, entero-epiflcb 
| pneumatocele, &c. 3. Thoſe from attending cr 
ſtances, are the incarcerated Hernia, &c. Diſtinction ha 
been made indeed betwixt the true and falſe hernα the 
are all tumors of the ſcrotum, but the true ale a 
the abdominal viſcera deſcending into it, and exilt o 
in the groin or ſcrotum ; whereas the falſe are from oe 5 
cauſes, they begin below and aſcend upwards, 27 
the hernia 3 hydrocele, hæmatocele, 1 F 
Kc. they are not diſplacements of parts, but a 1 
ſtate of, or diſeaſes in the part where the tumor a 
for the Greek term Kyan. Hernia, means alſo tune 
well as rupture. 

This accident being unattended with rup 
ſion of the containing parts, the whole of the © the co 
at firſt be conſidered as a change of fituatiol © Re 
tained parts; and as ſuch, were they immediate". 
ed, and kept in their place, the diforder wo" = * 
ceaſe; but continuing in that preternatural 5357 2 
are preſſed upon by the tendons through whic 55 m 
and the circulation of blood being obltruckecz ch, hr 
tion and mortification ſpeedily ſupervene; oy tendoth 
ever, is not owing to any change of Row upon an , 
but merely to their natural elaſticity, acting uße creafel 


ture, or dk 
diſeaſe mu 


than medicinal one. 
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2 by ay 3 prolapſed contents is, therefore, the in- 
reduc | 


eg bulk which they have acquired from ſtricture, by 
Boy hey become incapable of returning through the 
which the) t which they eſcaped. | 
If aſſiſtance 18 called to the patient in rung 75 return 
be wrotruded parts muſt be attempted by ſuc means 
ol the pr he veſſels to contract, thereby diminiſhing the 
E ſolids, and repelling the fluids, ſuch as cold, 
ent, and ſtimulating applications. Emollients are 
3 be avoided, for they cannot relax the ten- 
abſolutely keen d often do enlarge the bulk of 
\.... bit they may, and often do enlarge the bulk o 
3 and render its reduction more difficult, if not 
Cold aſtringents ſhould be immediately ap- 
ed. ſuch as Goulard's ſaturnine water; at the ſame 
lied, 
e noſe may be aſſiſted by a gente but continued com- 
| a" n on the part with the fingers, or with ſmall bol- 
5 yy ſolt linen cloth; by continuing theſe efforts for 
| ſome time, the veſſels become viſibly lets diſtended, the 
taelling grows flaccid, at length the ſtricture gives way, 
aud the diſorder 15 removed. : 
| When all proper attempts ſail to reduce the contents of 
in lerne, the ſooner the operation is performed the bet- 
ee but when there are evident ſigns of the inteſtine be- 
na wortifying ſtate, tuch as the tumor having loſt 
I ernitence, &c. Mr. Gooch recommends it as a very 
W...{nblc practice to make an inciſion into the tumor, 
ample enough to evacuate the feces freely, which may 
W ci/cctually remove the {trangulation of the inteſtine at the 
abdominal ring, and then to treat the wound as a morti- 
aon, not being over buſy with the knife in cutting 
Wy what appears to have loſt its vitality, but allowing 
W..-irc to throw off the mortified ſlough. If it is a 
FE doubtful point what condition the parts contained in the 
W tumor arc in, proceed with caution in the operation, until 
W you come to ihe inteſtine, and if that is mortified, open 
i doo, and if the evacuation of the feces do not effectu- 
Wally make way for the return of the parts, the abdominal 
fing mult be opened by inciſion. 
| But, after replacing the hernal contents, to retain 
chem requires very often the aſſiſtance of a bandage, or a 
proper compreſs. Mr. Pott obſerves, © all that can be 
done by ſurgery towards the cure of a hern:a, is to replace 
the prolapled body or bodies in the cavity of the belly, 
W and to prevent them from flipping out again. When 
whatever formed the tumor is replaced, the ſurgeon hath 
W donc his part, the reſt is nature's z whether the tendi- 
nous aperture will ſo contract as to prohibit a future deſ- 
cent or not, is matter of uncertainty, and not to be 
W k10wn but from the event.“ ; . 
When a rupture happens, and is unattended with any 
lizns of ſtricture, or other violent ſymptoms, a bandage 
or a truſs will be the moſt eligible means of relief. As 
WE to the modes of operation, when the knife is neceſſary, 
WE {cc the reſpective ſpecies of this diſorder, and the authors 
| Tcterred to at the concluſion of this article. 
HERNIA Aquos A. See HLYDROCELE. 
— BRONCHIALIS. See BRONCHOCELE, 
— Carnosa. See SARCOCELE. 
— CoNnGENITA. It is a rupture where the inteſ- 
ne and teſticle are found in contact. The teſtes are 
| Originally ſituated in the abdomen, juſt beneath the kid- 
& <)5, and gradually deſcend near the time of birth through 
| the ſheath of the ipermatic chord into the ſcrotum, each 
| a. along with it a pertioneal coat, which makes the 
3 W This diſcovery was made by Dr. Hun- 
1 © year 1755, afliſted by his brother Mr. John 
rz it was demonſtrated by the doctor in his public 
lectures that year. | 
ee birth of the child, the communication 
| ratcd by 2 vaginales and the abdomen, is oblite- 
| au we N ricture of the parts; but if the inteſtine 
3 Mall 85 * it prevents this ſtricture from taking place, 
. rac ind of hernia is formed. ; 
—— ee e, of ruptures of this kind, little diffe- 
_ From ww Pan management of the bubonocele, in 
Dr. We; hens orm. See Bell's Surgery, v. i. p. 340. 
rg obſerves, that in his diſſections, he ſe- 


veral ti a | 
3 adhering to found a part of the omentum or inteſtines 


gare paſſage © 


2 ata 
bulk ot the 


he ſame thing, he adds, will occur, when 
m in its courſe over the ſeminal veſſels to 


1 


ding ſubjacent bulk. The obſtacle to the] the meſentery, ſends off a minute proceſs to the ilcum or 
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cœcum, and by means of it draws down the inteſtines 
bn the right ſide, which is the common ſeat of the hernia 
congenita. Sce the London Med. Journal, v. i. p. 376. 
White's Surgery, p. 332. 

—— CRUuRALIs. See HERNIA FEMORAL1S. 
CYSTICA. The hernia of the urinary bladder, 
The urinary bladder may be thruſt forth through the ab- 
dominal ring, or under Poupart's ligament. The fluctu— 


| ation of a liquor which can be prefled into the body fo 


as to occaſion a defire to make water, or to run immedi- 
ately out by the common urinary paſſage, are the ſymp- 
toms by which this ſpecies of hernia may be diſcovered ; 
if it ariſes to any ſize, the patient cannot dilcharge his 
urine without lifting up and compreſſing the tumor. 
While recent it is eafily reduced, and kept from re- 
turning by a proper bandage ; but if it is adherent, a ſuſ- 
penſory is the beſt relief. If this bladder adheres to a 
rupture of an inteſtine, great caution is required (if the 


operation becomes neceflary) to avoid opening the 
bladder. | 


| FEMORALISs. See CRURAL1s. This ſpecies of 
rupture is the fame in both ſexes, and formed by the fall- 
ing of the omentum, or inteſtine, or both of them, into 
the inſide of the thigh, through the arch made by the os 
pubis and ligamentum Fallopii, where the iliac veſlels and 
tendons of the pſoas and iliacus internus muſcles paſs 
from the abdomen. See BuBonoctLE. Treat it firit 
by the ſame methods as are propoſed for ruptures in 
general; if the operation is neceſſary, proceed as for the 


inſtead of the rings of the muſcles; the dilation muſt be 
made obliquely outwards, inſtead of perpendicularly up- 
wards, to avoid dividing the veſſels. White's Surgery, 
p- 324. 
—— FLATULENTA. See PNEUMATOCELE. 
FoRAMINITIS MAG NI ISCHII. It is when the in- 
teſtines or omentum fall through the great hole of the 
iſchium into the internal part of the thigh, between and 
under the two anterior heads of the triceps muſcle. In 
ſuch a caſe there muſt be great laxity of the ligament, 
and the inteitine muſt lie behind the peCtineus muſcle, 
wherefore no preſſure can be uſed to keep it up, and the 
operation cannot he attended with ſucceſs; becauſe as the 
inteſtine is ſtrangulated, the orifice cannot be dilated, by 
reaſon of the vicinity of the veſlels. 
— GUTTURIs. See BRONCHOCELE, 
HuMoRALI1sz called alſo inflammatio teſtium; 
though this is often a' diſeaſe of the tunica vaginalis of, 
the teſticle : it conſiſts of an inflammation and ſwelling 
there; but any of the integuments of the teſticles, or 
the teſticles themſelves, may be the ſeat. Dr. Swediar 
ſays, that the teſticle itſelf is never ſwelled, or in the 
leaſt affected, in the beginning of this complaint, and that 
the only affected and ſwelled part is the epididymis. 
He adds, if the teſticle becomes ſwelled, it is not till after 
the other part is affected, and that from bad treatment. 
It is moſt frequently a venereal ſymptom, but may alſo 
happen from irritation, from bruiſes, and other external 
injuries. It may terminate any of the ways that are com- 
mon to inflammation in other parts. | 

It is often cauſed by a ſtoppage of the venereal gonorr- 
hoea, or rather from a tranſpoſition of the venereal poi- 
ſon, or, in other words, the irritation of the poiſon tranſ- 
poſed to a different place in the urethra ; viz. the caput 
gallinaginis, or the mouth of the excretory ducts of the 


produce a return of the running, are uleful, Vomits, 
| when the conſtitution can bear them, powerfully aſſiſt 
in removing this diforder whillt in its inflammatory ſtate 
but they ſhould not be given until the inflammation be- 
gins to give way, and then the puly. ipecac. is as uſeful 
as the hydrargyrus vitriolatus. 

Whatever be the cauſe, endeavour to remove the in- 
flammation and tumor, by bleeding according to the 
ſtrength of the patient; let the bleeding be immediately 
ſucceeded by a brilk purge, and let the topical application 
be of the common aſtringent and ſtimulating kind, ſuch 
as Goulard's ſaturnine water; let them be applied cold 


| when th to the teſticle in the abdomen of the foetus, and 4 by means of rags folded ſeveral times, and repeat them as 
take Tapas happens, an hernia congenita will be likely to 


4 peritonæu 
6 


often as they grow warm and begin to dry. In want of 
this water, a mixture of vinegar and brandy may be uſed; 
thus, if the part is ſuſpended properly, and if the patient 
| 8. can 


bubonocele, with the difference of dilating the ligament 


— 
> 2 — 
4 
— . —— — 


ſeminal veſicles; in which caſe, britk purgatives, if they 
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can conform to lay much on his back, this tumor will be 
removed in a ſhort time, without the uſual violent pain or 
the hardneſs remaining afterwards, which is almoſt the 
conftant effect of emollients. As ſoon as the inflamma- 
tory ſymptoms abate, mercury may be preſcribed inter- 
nally, and the ungt. hydrargyri foft: may be rubbed on 
the ſcrotum every night, either to prevent or remove any 
degree of induration. If, notwithitanding every endea- 
your to the contrary, a ſuppuration cannot be prevented, 
an emollient cataplaſm mult be applied warm, and con- 


tinue until a due diſcharge of the matter is effected. The 


knife is uſually preferred for opening this kind of abſceſs 
with, but care is required leſt the, teſticle ſhould be 
wounded : the dreſſings may be the ſame as direCted for 
abſceſſes in general. On abſceſs in the teſticles, ſee Kirk- 
land's Med. Surgery, vol. ii. p. 256. Dr. Swediar pro- 
poſes, in caſes of virulent gonorrhœa, in order to pre- 
vent the hernia humoralis, that the patient avoids expo- 


ſing himſelf to cold, violent exerciſe, venery, ſtrong 


purges, and that he keeps the ſcrotum duly ſuſpended. 
If the hernia humoralis takes place, he propoſes, firſt, to 
allay the irritation, and then to recall the poiſon to its 
former original ſeat: to this end, if the pulſe is quick, 
full, and ſtrong, bleed immediately, but with due regard 
to the conſtitution. If coſtive, a glyſter ſhould next be 
adminiſtered, to empty the preſent contents of the in- 
teſtines; after this, if 1t can be conformed to, the pati- 
ent may fit half an hour in a warm bath, or on a perfo- 
rated chair over the ſteam of hot water, for the ſame 
fength of time, previouſly ſuſpending his teſticles. From 
thence he muſt go to bed, and a warm dry bag-truſs 
ſhould be immediately applied. After this, a warm bread 


poultice may be applied to the penis to reproduce the | 
running, or determine the retropulſed poiſon to its ori- 


ginal ſeat again. And what is peculiarly beneficial 1s, to 
give a full doſe of opium by the mouth; or in its ſtead, a 
glyſter of ol. lin. and decoctum hord. aa p. æq. cum tinct. 
opii. gt. xl. Ix. The diet muſt be low. When the run- 
ning returns, relief is proportionably obtained. If re- 


quired, repeat the opiate every twenty-four hours; and 


| | . s | 
the parts muſt be expoſed two or three times a day to the 


ſteam of hot water. Dr. Swediar's Obſ. on Venereal 
Complaints. Aikins's Obſ. on Prep. of Lead. London 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. v. iii. p. 152, &c. ä | 

— INCARCERATA. An incarcerated, impriſoned, 
or confined hernia, It is either when the protruded in- 
teſtine ſo adheres that it cannot be returned, or when it 
cannot be returned, becauſe of the flatus or other matter 


which is deſcended into it, not being capable of a return. 


Its ſymptoms are, a ſwelling in the groin and upper part 
of the ſcrotum, larger or. ſmaller according to the quan- 
tity of contents, very painful to the touch, and reſiſting 
the impreſs of the fingers; the pain is increaſed by cough- 
ing, ſneezing, or ſtanding upright, and there is a fre- 
quent yomiting, with a ſuppreſſion of all diſcharge by the 
anus, and a fever preſently comes on. 
If ſpeedy relict is nat obtained, the conſequence 1s 
fatal. | A, 
Very copious or repeated bleeding, and a proper poſ- 
ture, are the principal helps; the patient ſhould be laid 


with his hips much higher than his ſhoulders, and thus 


by cently raiſing the ſcrotum, and a light preſſure on the 
tumor, the inteſtine may return; ſmall doſes of opium 


may be given at due intervals: but if there is an adheſion, 


the operation is neceſſary, and if a gangrene is obſerved 
in the detained inteſtine, keep the ſound part of it ſo unit- 
ec! with the aperture in the groin as to be the future anus. 
London Med. Journal, vi. p. 118, 259. Edinb. Med. 
Comment. v. 279. 
INGUtNALIS. See BUBONOCELE. | $a 
—— - INTESTINALI8. Enterocelc. See HERNIA SCRO- 
TALIS., 


LACHRYMALIs. When the tears paſs through 
the puncta lachrymalia, but are ſtopped in the naſal duct, 
they ſtagnate in the ſacculus lachrymalis, and generally 
diſtend it; whence this name. Anel calls it hydrops ſac- 
culi lachrymalis, a dropſy of the lachrymal fac. 

If the inner angle of the eye is preſſed, and an aqueous 
humour flows out, it is the fiſtula lachrymalis. See 
Kirkland's Med. Surgery, v. ii. p. 135. 

OuENTALIS. See EPIPLOCELE, | 

—— SCROTALIS; called alſo Inteſtinalis. It is when 
the omentum, the inteſtine, or both, protrude and de- 


E 
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ſcend into the ſerotum. It is called a 
3 4 perfec 
in contradiſtinction to a bubonocele, which ; 
diſorder, only that the deſcent is not ſo low 11 
{crotalis is diſtinguiſhed into the true and ff. 
is when the omentum, or inteſtine, or both, fa. 
| into the ſcrotum z the falſe is when a hum : al down 
flammation cauſes a tumor in this part; fuck or an in, 
caſe of an Hydrocele, hernia humoralis, K a ln tie 
— UMBILICALIs; called alſo Epilh Y!, 
phalocele; exomphalos. It is when the eee ie 
tine, or both, portrude at the nayal. It rare 2 te 
other relief than the palliative. White's "Ss itz of 
— UTERY HYSTEROCELE. Inſtance, b 27 
curred of the uterus being thruſt through the Uh * 
the muſcles, but this is hardly to be diſcoyereq 1 00 
is no child in it, whoſe ſtrugglings would lead 15 "0 
proper diſtinction of it from the rupture of _ 0 
part. ale 


ture, 
C latte 
41 Na 


VAGINALIS. There is naturall 
cavity between the rectum and the back part of the, 

rus, made by the peritoneum deſcending pretty by I 
forming a kind of pouch, in which a portion cf 8 
inteſtines, when the uterus is not pregnant, is conn 
lodged; and ſometimes the inteſtines themſelves, þ - 


72 deep fort of 


ſing hard againſt the peritoneum at this moſt e 
part of the abdomen, gradually ſtretch this wennn 
as to deepen this cavity much, and thereby die z ' 
were the back part of the vagina from the fore Dart of h 
rectum, and thus form the tumor in the vagina which 
. . . . J 
is called an hernia vaginalis. | 
— IN VAGINA. See COLPOCELE, 
—— VARICOSA., See CIRSOCELE. 
— . See PNEUMATOCELE, 
ENTRALIS. This may happen in alm 
point of the fore part of the belly: but i molt _ 
found between the recti muſcles, either above or br 
the navel. It is generally large, and is only to be reliered 
by returning the protruded parts, and preventing their 
return by a proper bandage. + The tumor which require 
this operation is feldom bigger than a walnut; ſo when 
there are the ſymptoms e a hernia, and yet no appeu. 
ance of one in the groin, the belly ſhould be examined, 
The manner of relieving the ſtricture will be by diluting 
the part, as in other caſes. But after the operation 
bandage muſt always be worn, as the cicatrix cannot bs 
truſted to. White's Surgery, p. 324. 
— VESICALIs, ſeu CYSTICA. In this ſpeties, 
the unrinary bladder is the part protruded, either in the 
groin fcrotum, through the opening in the external 
oblique muſcle of the abdomen ; in the fore part of be 
thigh, under Poupart's ligament, or in the perinzun, 
through ſome of the muſcular interſtices of that pat, 
indeed the bladder has been -puſhed into the vagina and 
formed hernial tumours of no inconſiderable degrees of 
magnitude. The common attendant ſymptoms are; 
tumor with fluctuation, either in the groin, fore pat 0 
the thigh, or perinzum, which generally ſubſides'vien 
urine is voided. When the ſwelling is large before vat 
can be made with freedom, it is commonly neceſſa !0 
have recourſe to preſſure, at the ſame time that the ti 
mor, when in the groin or thigh, is as much elerated's 
poſſible z but when the ſwelling is ſmall, and eſpectli 
when no ſtricture is as yet produced, water is general 
made with great eaſe. When this complaint 1 ſimple 
it commonly proceeds from a ſuppreſſion of urine. oy 
every cauſe of ſuppreſſion ought to be guarded agu 
as far as poſſible; and when no adheſions take Place ® 
if the protruded portion of the bladder can be reduee 
a truſs properly fitted to the part ſhould be wo for a 
conſiderable length of time. When the parts cams 
reduced, as long as no ſymptoms occur to rende: 5 1 
ration neceſſary, a ſuſpenſory bag, ſo fitted as elfec 2 
to ſupport the prolapſed parts, while at the fame 7 : 
does not produce ſevere prefſure, is the only pn 
means of relief. When a portion of the bladder haſh 
to protrude into the vagina, after reducing the go 
deſcents may be prevented by the uſe of a pear. a 
the ſame means will be ſucceſsful in preventing ©. 
down of part of the inteſtinal canal into the vaglla; 
ſpecies of rupture which now and then oor: * 


ſhould the protruded parts be attacked with pain 3 


b f , render 
flammation, in conſequence of ſtricture, lo he 
the operation neceſſary, we mult proceed 35 ! nila 


H E R 
zviding the parts occaſioning the ſtricture. 
52 8 ; Mem. de T Acad. Royale 


Operations; Sharp's Critical Enquiry; 
| aur fol Ruptures Pott on Ruptures; Gooch's 
en e on Wounds, p. 427, &c. Aikins's Obſ. on 
he 5 Lead, p. 91, &c. Bell's Surgery, v. i. p. 369 


0 3710 „ RuPTURE-WORT ; alſo called polygo- 
amen millegrana maj or. g It is the herniaria 
7 "Toms It is a ſmall ſpreading plant, found in 
pr. on; it flowers 1n June and July; is ſaid to 
CY Ele and aſtringent; but is not of much note. 
= mary, FOLIO. SEA CHICKWEED, alſo called 
ds alſinas Folio incana, and anthyllis maritima. 
Boerhaave mentions other ſpecies alſo. 99 Eh 
HERPES, vel ERPEs, from «<:7w, to ſpread or creep: 
TerTER. Theſe diſorders are apt to creep on and ſpread 
bout in the ſkin. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe, 
1 the claſs locales, and order dialyſes; it belongs alſo to 
2 in the ſkin are divided by ſome into five 
1 ſimple. Theſe conſiſt of ſingle puſtules of a 
rellowiſh white colour, and ſharp pointed; they are in- 
med about their baſes, and are naturally dry; theſe 
burn, itch, and ſmart a day or two, and then difappear. 
2. The TETTER, RING-WORM, or ſerpigo. Theſe are 
the fame in appearance as the firſt, only that they run 


| in heaps 3 they more difficultly paſs away; for they con- 


tain more corroſive matter; their ſmarting and itching 
is more violent; they eat ſometimes through the ſkin, 


and ſpread conſiderably z they neither form matter nor 


come to digeſtion. The cure is ſometimes difficult; in 
ſome perſons they return at certain ſeaſons. If the ha- 


| bit of body 1s faulty, reſtore it, purge gently with mercu- 


rials, and then apply the following to the parts affected: 


= & Hydrargyri muriati, gr. xvi. aq. calc. ſi. tþ i. m. f. lotio. 


Vel, K Calcis hydrargyri albz. 9 ii. ungt. ſimplicis, 3 1. m. 


When a ſerpigo is a ſymptom of the ſcurvy, the great 


W water-dock root is an excellent remedy, as indeed it is 
| in all reſpects of herpes. ge 


| with inflammation and fever. 


z and 4. SHINGLES, or zona aurea, &c. Dr. Cullen 
makes this, i. e. Herpes zofter, ſynonymous with his 
eryfipelas phlyctænodes. It is ſometimes accompanied 
This kind appears in large 


| eluſters, on the neck, breaſt, loins, hips, or thighs ; the 
heads are white and watery, arid are ſucceeded by a ſmall 


round ſcab reſembling millet ſeed, whence the name her- 
ves miliares 3 and now the diſorder is ſtill more grievous. 


In theſe caſes the ill habit of body being firſt attended 


to, it muſt be remembered that the external applications 


mult be more mild than thoſe above preſcribed. Inter- 


| nally the treatment may be as in the eryſipelas: the chief 


e EY AS. , EE ON to. hat 


ou ot 


| the moſt 
| down the 


| with a decoction of the woods or ſarſa. 


| ' calcis. 


| Uhudes what 


Indication is to take off the irritability of the ſyſtem; 
which is beſt done by a proper uſe of the cort. peruv. The 
prognoltic of death from its ſurrounding the body is falſe; 
33 of the tumor alone being the only ground 
of fear. 


Theſe two kinds were called by the ancients by the 


names ver mis repens, vermis mordicans, formica miliaris; 


Wiſeman calls them ambulativa. 

5. Herpes excdens, alſo called nome, noli me tangere, 
Kcus depaſcens, herpes depaſcens, efthiomenos formix z and 
Celſus calls it ignis ſacer. According to Dr. Cullen it is 
of the ſpecies of inflammation which he calls erythema- 
tous. It reſembles an ulcerous eryſipelas; its humour is 

corroſive of any of the ſpecies; it corrodes 
| fleſhy parts, and ſeparates it into ſcales : when 
it diſappears it leaves hard tumors behind it, on the parts 


| that were ulcerated. In order to the cure, the hydrargyr. 


muriatus may be given as directed in the lues venerea, 
The ſores may 


© wafhed with a ſolution of hydrarg. muriat, in aq. 


Some have ſucceede 


ay, and an electuary 
Tas, 


d with a doſe of jalap every fourth 
of bark, two parts to one of ſaſ- 


il, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, places the tinea and 
a we varieties in his ſpecies of ulcer, which 
tame a cutaneous. He further obſerves that the 
our follow: ma) in all its varieties be included in the 
we 2 VIZs 1. The herpes farinoſus; which in- 

ome call the dry tetter. 2. Herpes puſtulo- 
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ſus ; which includes the cru/ta lactea, and the tinea ca- 
pitts, fee ACHOR. 3. Herpes miliaris; called alſo formicu 
miliaris; of this variety js the ulcerous eruption called 
the ringworm. 4. 
ulcers called depaſcent, and phagedenic. 

The herpes farinoſus is the moſt ſimple kind. It ap- 
pears on any part of the body, moſt frequently on the 
face, neck, arms, or wriſts; it comes out in broadiſh ſpots, 
which conſiſt of very ſmall red pimples, which are attend- 
ed with a troubleſome itching ; they ſoon fall off in the 
form of a white powder which reſembles fine bran ; they 
leave the ſkin perfectly ſound, but are apt to return in 
the form of a red effloreſcence, fall off, and renew as 
before. 

The herpes puſtuloſus occurs moſt frequently in chil- 
dren, generally attacks the face, and behind the ears; of- 
ten on other parts of the head alfo, but rarely etſewhere. It 
appears in the form of puſtules, which are originally ſe- 
parate and diſtinct, but afterwards run together in cluſters: 
At firſt they ſeem to contain nothing but a thin watery 
ſcum, which afterwards turns yellow, and exuding over 
the whole ſurface of the part affected, at laſt dries into 
a thick cruſt or ſcab: when this falls off, the ſkin below 
frequently appears entire with only a flight degree of red- 
neſs on its ſurface; but on ſome occaſions when the mat- 
ter hath probably been more acrid upon the ſcab falling 
off, the ſkin is found flightly excoriated. See AcnoREs. 


\ 


ſometimes in diſtinct circles of very minute pimples: 
Theſe are at firſt perfectly ſeparate, and contain only a 
clear lymph, which, in the courſe of the diſeaſe, is ex- 
creted upon the ſurface, and there forms into ſinall diſtinct 
ſcales; theſe at laſt fall off, and leave a conſiderable de- 
gree of inflammation below, that ſtill continues to exude 
freſh matter, which likewiſe forms into cakes, and ſo falls 
off. The itching in this ſort of ulcer, is always very 
troubleſome, and the matter diſcharged from the pimples 
is ſo tough and viſcid, that every thing applied to the 
part adheres ſo as to occaſion much trouble and uneafi- 
neſs to the patient on its being removed. The whole 
body is ſubject to this diſorder, but it molt frequently 
appears: on the Joins, breaſt, perinceum, fcrotum, and 
loins. Ng Ts 

The herpes exedens diſcovers itſelf on any part of the 
body, but moſtly about the loins, where it ſometimes 
ſpreads to ſuch a degree as to extent quite round the waiſt. 
At firſt it uſually appears in the form of ſeveral ſmall 
ulcerations, collected into larger ſpots of different ſizes 
and various figures, with always more or leſs of an 
eryſepelatous like inflammation. Theſe ulcerations dif- 
charge large quantities of a thin, ſharp, ſerous matter, 
which ſometimes forms into ſmall crults that in a ſhort 
time fall off; but moſt frequently the diſcharge is ſo thin 
and acrid, as to ſpread along the neighbouring parts, and 
there to produce the ſame kind of ſores. Though theſe 
excoriations or ulcers, do not in general proceed further 
than the true ſkin, yet ſometimes the diſcharge is fo 
very penetrating and corroſive as to deſtroy the ikin, the 
cellular membrane, and, on ſome occaſions the muſcles 
themfelves. : 15 

Dr. George Fordyce ſpeaks of an inſtance of this diſ- 
eaſe, under the name of herpes rapiens; and ſays, it ariſes 
upon the head in ſmall ulcers, covered with a brown moiſt 
cruſt, and ſhining, but ſimilar to venercal ulcers. He 
adds, its cure is the ſame as for the venereal ulcers, which 
ſee. | 

In the cure of theſe various cuticular diſeaſes, it hath 
been generally believed to be unſafe, and even dangerous, 
to proceed in any other way, than by correcting the ori- 
ginal diſorder of the fluids, which was ſuppoſed to produce 
them. It may occaſionally happen, that fome diſorder 
in the general habit 13 attendant on any of theſe ulcerous 
complaints, and that a regard thereto may be required; 
but in the greateſt number of inſtances, they are more 
certainly and more ſpeedily removed by the uſe of local 


remedies merely. In many diſeaſes of the fkin, antimo- 


nials are frequently given with advantage, but their effi- 
cacy ſeems principally to depend upon their producing a 
determination to the ſkm, and keeping up a free diſcharge 
of the matter of perſpiration ; which from various cauſcs 
is long retained on the ſurface of the body, and there 
becomes acrid, and doubtleſs is a frequent cauſe of diſ- 


erpes excdens; this includes the 


The herpes miliaris generally appears in cluſters, though | 


ordered affections in this part. Accordingly, all ſuch | 
| 8 remedies - 
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directly on the parts. 


length totally remove it. 


application in this laſt mentioned inſtance. 
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remedies are more or leſs effectual, as they are more or foot ind a half long. It is agreeable ſood, and a 


leſs powerful in keeping up a free perſpiration. This 1s 
further evident by obſerving, that a due uſe of the warm 
bath, is as efficacious in theſe caſes, as the uſe of antimo- 
nials and other medicines ſuppoſed to carry off morbid 
articles through the ſkin. In the treatment of every 
een diſorder, the firſt and principle circumſtance to 
be attended to, is, that not only the parts affected, but 
even the whole ſurface of the body, be kept clean and 
perſpirable as poſſible; to this end the frequent uſe of 
warm bathing, and of frequent gentle frictions, with clean 
linen cloths (in the dry ſorts of theſe complaints) are ſin- 
ularly ſerviceable. In the milder inſtances, the follow- 
ing externals generally ſuffice. 
ally is all that is required in herpes farinoſus. 2. The ſo- 
lutions of lead in vegetable acid, are alſo very effectual; 
the following is a uſeful general form. R Ceruſſæ ace- 
tate, F ſs. Acet. acerrim. 3 iv. aq. diſt. Ih ij. m. This 
may be applied in the form of cataplaſm, mixed with 
bread, or by means of ſoft rags dipped into it, and laid 
In ſome particular and more in- 
veterate caſes, the following is ſometimes to be preferred; 
viz. R Hydrargyri muriati. gr. x. aq. diſt. Ih j. m. This 
is very efficacious as an embrocation in any of theſe diſ- 
orders. 
the greateſt care is required that perſpiration is duly 
ſupported, viz. warm diluent drinks frequently taken, 
as well as the uſe of the warm bath. The ant. crud. 
ppt. to 3 ii. in the day, if mixt with a little gum guaiac. 
is an admirable aſſiſtant to the diſcharge through the ſkin, 
and contribute further aid by its efficacy in unloading the 
bowels. In the more vigorous and plethoric habits, 
cooling laxatives, are peculiarly beneficial. Iflues are 
ſometimes neceſlary in the more inveterate forts of Her- 
pes. In the herpes exedens, a degree of inflammation of- 


ten attends that requires attention; here the ſaturnine 


applications, above all others, check its progreſs, and at 
But if, as it ſometimes hap- 
pens, the herpetic ulcer hath made its way into the muſ- 
cles, the following ointment 1s preferable to either the 
ſaturnine ſolution, or that of hydrarg. muriati K Zinc. 
pulv. ſubtiliſs. 3 ij. Axung. porc. 3 vj. m. The ungt. 
ſaturnine of the different diſpenſatories, is alſo an uſeful 
But care 
muſt be taken that this ointment is not become rancid. 
If notwithſtanding the uſe of the above, the diſorder is 
unconquerable, it may be ſuſpected that a venereal taint 
at the ſame time ſubſiſts in ſuch a patient. A flight her- 
petic diſorder becomes obſtinate by being accompanied 
with the itch: in ſuch caſes, attention muſt be had to 
ſuch diſeaſes reſpectively, before thoſe of the herpetic 
kinds can be removed. In ſome inſtances of the Herpes 
exedens, the following bolus has been uſed with conſi- 
derable advantage; R Hydrargyri calcin gr. iſs. Confect. 
opiatæ 9 1. m. omn. noct. ſumend. 5 

See Tulpius, lib. iii. Marc. Aurel. Severinus, lib. iv. d 
Abſceſſ. cap. 9. Turner's Diſeaſes of the Skin. Bell 
on Ulcers, article Cutaneous Ulcer, Edit. iti. p. 345. 
White's Surgery, p. 26. | 

HERPES FACIEI. There is, ſays Mr. Bell, a ſpe- 
cies of , herpes, to which, in ſome conſtitutions, eſpecially 


in females, the face is particularly liable, and no variety 


of the diſorder proves more diſtreſſing to patients, or 
more perplexing to practitioners ; but the following com- 
poſition has been found to ſucceed, where all others com- 
monly uſed, both of the ſulphureous and mercurial, have 
failed. E Sulphuris præcipitati, 3 ij. Ceruſſæ acetatæ, 3j. 
Aq. Roſarum, Z viij. m. nocte maneq utendum. Phiala 
Prius agitata. See Bell on Ulcers, p. 373. 
FERUs. See ERYSIPELAS. 

HERPE'TON. In Hippocrates it is a creeping puſtule 
or ulcer. 

HERVA DE ANIL LUSITANIS. See InDicum. 

HESP. An abbreviation of Heſperides. 

HESPERIS. Boerhaave mentions twenty-four ſpecies 


of this plant: it is ſaid to be diaphoretic and antiſeptic ; 
but is not of much note in practice. 


HESPERIS ALLIUM. See ALLIARIA. 
HETEROGENEUS. HETzroGENEOVs, from eee, 
alterum, and yey@», kind, of another kind. 
HETERORRYTHMUS. See ARyYTHmMus. 
HETICH INDIS, AMERICANUM, vel ATrrioer- 


cum. A ſpecies of turnip in America, with leaves like 


thoſe of bryony : the root is as thick as two fiſts, and a | leaves cool, and are moderately aſtringent. 115 


9 ; 


I. The aq. .calcis fi. uſu- | 


In the moſt obſtinate inſtances of this complaint, | 


4 


HEUD, HEup HEN, or HEUDEEN. See A 
CHUM. OO e | GALL) 
HEXIS. An habit. From EY @, 0 have, It; 
manent habit, in oppoſition to diatheſis, Or , . ber 
a ; ox a trank 
diſpoſition, which may more eaſily be removed Ha 
from cuſtom or uſe. See ConsVETUDo, * "wa 

HIACAN. GUATACUM WOOD. See Gyaracy 
| HIBERNICUS LAPIS. Inr5H Stave, cid. 
tegula Gallis, ardefia vel hardeſia Hibernica, |, a 
Hiker. It is a kind of ſlate or ſoft ſtone, found a 
land and other countries, of a bluiſh black lbs 2: 
ftains the hands. When powdered it is whitiq, 1 . 
but ſoon grows blacker. In the fire it yields ſulphur 5 
fumes, acquires a pale red colour, and becomex | 5 
It is an argillaceous earth, impregnated with a1 
iron in a very ſmall portion, and ſeems to be much of the 
ſame nature as the boles. Po its aluminous contents 
it owes its aſtringent property. It is inwardly taken + 
gainſt bruiſes, but on account of the variability of itchy 
tents, it is not much to be commended. See Leit 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
HIBISCUS. MarsHMaALLows. See AlTRHZ 
HIBISCUS: ABELMOSCHUS. See ApgLuoscor 
HIDROA, from «pas, ſweat. A kind of put 
which ſpring up on ſome conſtitutions, from ſweating n 
hot weather. It is the ſymptomatic kind of miliary fert 
called BoA, which ſee; alſo DESUDATIO. 

HIDROCRITICA, from iow, ſweat, and 14) to 
judge. Signs taken from ſweat. 

 HIDRONOSOS, or HiproypyrRETos. See Sth: 
A C1 ELD 

HIDROTICA, WEE. 

HIDROTOPSEA. F N 

HIDRUS. See ERIS FLos. 


harder, 
um and 


HIERA DIACOLOCYNTHIDOS, An eleGay 
was formerly prepared under this name, but it hath lou 
been neglected. | | 

HIER ANOSOS. See ConvuLs10. Some expreſs by 
it a continued kind of convulſion without pain or lo of 
ſenſibility. | | 

HIER A PICRA, bes rin HOLY BITTER; now 
called pulvis aloeticus. It was formerly called hen 
logadii, and was made in the form of an eleCtary, with 
honey, but now the ſpecies is kept in dry powder. 

The London College directs the powder to be pre- 
pared as follows: take the gum of Soccotorine abes, 
one pound; of white canella, three ounces. Rub dem 
into into a fine powder ſeparately, then mix. 

HIER ABOTANE, from lepos, holy, and þiiain, 01 
herb, HOLY HERB. In. Dioſcorides, it is a ſpecies af 
verbena. See VERBENA. | 

HIER ACANTHA. A name in Boerhaare for tie 
carhna ſylveſtris vulgaris. | : 

HIEKACEUM. GoLDtxn LUNGWORT, Allo a fane 
of ſome ſpecies of ſonchus. . . 

HIER ACIUM, from hierax, a hawk. Accin fi. 
HAWEKWEED. Bocrhaave mentions forty ſpecies, but 
only four have any medical virtues attributed to then. 
LONGIUS RADICATUM. LONG-ROOTED Ha 
WEED. The ſtalks of all the kinds are full of branch 
ſlender, and elegant ; the leaves are difpoſed alternatel!; 
the calyx is thick, firm, and expanded; the ſcedb dt 
ſmooth and angulous, or ſtriated. 1; 

The root of this ſpecies ftrikes deep into the Sin 
is long, thick, and but little branched; the leaves lie x 
on the ground, are rough and hairy; the ow - 
like thoſe of the dandelion, but teſs of a yellow co gr 
and turn into down; the ſeeds are long and lender. Ba 
grows in fields and meadows, and flowers Nah 
ſo on to Auguſt or September. It is cooling, aperh!“ 
and diuretic. | 42 
ALPINUM, alſo called Pannonicum, he 8 155 
coſta pulmonaria, piloſella major, dens {conts, ae” 
lutea. BROAD-LEAVED HUNGARIAN HAWK VER | 
grows on chalky hills, flowers in June, and 1s ext 
in pulmonary diſorders. | Les- 

alled alſo hieracium E b. 
5 . 


Minus, c 
SER HAWKWEED. It grows in paſture So hieraCi 
in June and July, and its virtues the ſame 35 — 

um majus, but bitterer, and otherwiſe prefera 
——- Majvs, alſo called ſnchus repens mullis. July 


6 
HAWKWEED. It is found in fields; it flowers in RailHith 
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* RACIUM MINUS FOLIO DENTIs LEONIS OBLONGO, 

We See HOG M.A ſpecies of chondrilla; | 
MURORUM. See PULMONARIA AUREA, 

T PiLosRLLA. Se AURICULA Monis. 

"FRACULUM. HAWKWEED. N 

1 HIERATICUM. The name of a malagma, formerly 

. ropriated to diſorders of the liver, ſtomach, and other 

. 175 abdominal viſcera. fect 

ENO PVR. The ſame as the erythematous ſpecies 

ol infammation- 


HIGUERO. 


The CALABASH=TREE. It is a large 
Tay in all the American iſlands, and on that 
Z 1 flowers are ſhaped like thoſe of a lily, 
5 +a white and greeniſh colour, but a diſagreeable ſmell, 
M The fruit is of various ſizes and figures; it is green at the 
det. but when ripe it is black and hard, containing ſeeds 
* le a gourd, and a yellow kernel. The unripe fruit con- 
nins a white juicy pulp, that ſmells like naſturtium, but 
of ka ſweetiſh taſte. The unripe fruit is preſerved with 
KH ſugar, and is uſed in fevers. The ripe affords a ſhell for 
WE cups, &c. See Raii Hitt. 5 „ 
 HILUM. The blackiſh ſpot in a bean, called its eye. 
= HYIMANTOSIS. Relaxation or lengthening, and 
WS (mallneſs of the uvula. i 
WW HIMAS. Properly a leather thong or ſtrap. But in 
W medicine it is a laxneſs of the uvula, when it becomes 
Mi Jong and ſlender. It differs from the clonis, which is 
WA when the uvula is thickened. | 


HN, 

HINDISCH, | See AsA- 
HING The Indian and Perſian name. { FOETIDA. 
HINGISCH. | 


= HIN-AWARU. See INDICUM. | 
INKA. See CARYOPHILLUs AROMATICUS, 
= HIPPACE. The rennet of a colt. Alſo cheeſe made 
olf mare's milk. | 
HIPPECACUANNA. See IPECACUANHA«. 
= HIPPOCASTANUM. The Hok SE CHESTNUT-TREE, 
WE called alſo ca/tanea equina pavina. The ſort recommended 
by the Edinburgh College, is the 2/cu/us hippocaſtanum, 
or z{culus foribus heptandris, Linn. 5 
In England we have the white, yellow, and ſcarlet 
W flowering che /tnut-trees. They are cultivated in gardens 
and walks, and flower in May and June. The fruit is a 
We £00d errhine. Jo. Jac. Zannichelli affirms, that after 
WE many trials he has found the bark of theſe trees to have 
WE the fame effect as the Peruvian-bark. See Raii Hiſt. 
= HIPPOCRAS. See AurETUM. 
= HIPPOCRATICA FACIES. See FAcrEs Hiro- 
WE CRATICA, | | 
= HIPPOGLOSSUM. DovuBLE-TONGUE; alſo called 
3 ſungua, bonifacia, uvularia, laurus Alexandrina, ruſcus 
"5. It is the ruſcus hippogloſſum, Linn. This plant 
rid up in gardens chiefly as a curioſity. Raii Hiſt. 
ee Ruscus LaATIFOLIUS. 

= HPPOLAPATHUM. Moxk's RHUBARB. See LA- 
A PATHUM HOR TENSE. 


Wor oLayataum, RoTUNDIFOLIUM. See LAPA- 
3 Hun ALPINUu. Jy 

Ss HIPPOLITHUS, from irg, a horſe, and Md», a 
= 1 5 tone found in the ſtomach or inteſtines of a horfe. 
. a "POMANES, from inTo%, a horſe, and wauvoua, to 
5 e It is a name for the cynocrambe, or apocynum, 
H Sing 3 horſes mad if hey eat of it. It is alſo a 
. . J Juice of tithymallus. Some take it to ſignify 
=... Fr ies of a mare. Laſtly, the fleſhy ſubſtance 
Wc. Fan he = = W N of a new foaled 
A 3 allo the hippophes. | 

5 HIPPOMARATHRUM, Log immog, an horſe, and 


ORSE-FENNEL, alſo ENGLISH SAXI- 
Hiſt. Plant. 


ACIS See FoRMIC A MA JOR. 


The name of a malagma which Aetius 
HI 3 
ie bor Ls. Dioſcorides deſcribes it in lib. iv. cap. 
YH nyme Ss ed not certainly known what it is. The ſyno- 
bbeſtum, % 2 Pale, is che cnaphos lappage, hippo- 
WT teu, 17s, Vemanes, ſpina purgatrix, rhamnus cathar- 
_ 7:0, i: rs maritmus vel ſpinoſus. The purRGING 
$ 28 Srows in the Morea. The juice purges pow- 
|. IPO | | | 
Y FOTAMUS, Tue RIVER-HORSE, It is ſaid 


that when he grows unwieldy he comes to the land, takes 


ſufficient quantity of blood, he ſtops it with mud. 
Another ſpecies is the eguus marinus, roſmarinus, wa- 
leus, mors, or morz. The teeth of which are very large, 
and are a ſort ot ivo 


trum, Smyrnium, macerona, & herba Alexandrina. It 
is the Smyrnium oluſatrum, Linn. An umbelliferous 
plant, with leaves like ſmallage, but larger. It was for- 
merly blanched in gardens for culinary uſe. The ſeeds 
are bitteriſh, aromatic, and carminative; they give out 
all their virtue to rectified ſpirit of wine, but not fully to 
water. 'The roots are bitter, and are recommended as 
reſolyent, diuretic, and emmenagogue. On incifion they 
yield a whitiſh juice, which when inſpiflated, reſembles 
myrrh ; whence the plant hath been called, from one of 
the names of that gummy reſin, Smyrnium. Boerhaave 
promoting three ſpecies. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. See alſo 
PIUM. 


is the name of ſeveral ſorts of equiſetum. See CAUDA 
EQUINA. . 


HIPPURIS MINOR. 
MINOR. _ 

HIPPUS, from inmTo;, equus, a horſe. It is an affec- 
tion of the eyes, under which they are continually trem- 
bling and twinkling, as is uſual with thoſe who ride on 
horſe-back. The author of the Definitiones Medicæ, 
ſays, that it is an affection contracted from the birth, and 
is owing to a defect in the muſcle which ſuſtains the eye. 

HIRA. This word is variouſly underſtood : however, 


See EPHEDRA MARITIMA 


| ſome expreſs by it the inteſtinum jejunum ; others exend 
| it to all the inteſtines, and others mean by it all the con- 


tents of the abdomen. 

UHIRAPITANGA BRASILIENSIBUS. 
Woop. See BRASIL. LIGNUM. 

HIRCI BARBA. See TRAGOPOGON. 

 HIRCUS BEZOARTICUS. The goat which affords 

the oriental bezoar. See BEZOAR ORIENTALIS. 

HIRQUUS. The great angle of the eye. 

HIRSU'TIES. Unnatural hairineſs of the body. 

HIRUDO: The LEECH, alſo called ſanguiſuga, and 
hirudo medica. Themiſon is the firſt who takes notice of 
leeches. Thoſe ſhould be choſen whoſe backs are ſtriped, 
and bellies ſpotted, and which are taken from running 
waters that are clear, and have a ſandy be. 

'They are only uſed for drawitig of blood, where and 
when the lancet cannot be conveniently uſed; and for 
this end, may prefer thoſe which have been kept in 2 
veſſel of clean water for ſome time, to thoſe which are 
but newly taken from the running waters where they ori- 
ginally reſided. 5 1 
Some think that leeches have a poiſonous quality, be- 
cauſe that the wound they make ſometimes heals with 


BRASIL 


| difficulty ; but this happens when the lancet is uſed, and 


depends on the bad habit of the body. Perhaps from 
the manner of their biting it is, that the eryſipelatous kind 
of inflammation ariſes, Put be that as it may, it almoſt 
always goes off in a day or two. | . | 

To make leeches faſten ſoon, keep them hungry, and 
rub the part to which they are to be applied with warm 
milk or blood; if they ſtick longer than is thought con- 
venient, they muſt not be pulled off; but if their heads 
are touched with conimon falt, they ſoon drop off of 


ficient quantity of blood, apply cloths wrung out of 
warm water upon the orifice, or, if convenient, put the 
Pro- 


part into warm water, and thus the bleeding may 
longed. | | SR | 

Keep the leeches in bottles not quite filled with water, 
and renew it every three or four days at the lateſt: alittle 
ſugar may be added to the water in which they are kept. 

Leeches are ſometimes applied to the anus, when the 
hæmorrhoids are ſuppreſſed ; but bleeding in the ankle 
or foot ſeems more likely to be uſeful, for the leeches 
can only be applied to the external hzmorrhoidal veins. 
When local inflammation, &c. is to be removed, in many 
inſtances, topical bleeding is preferable to general. By 
applying leeches we moſt probably open the ſmall veins. 
only, and as no preſſure is made as is done when the lan- 
cet is uſed, the veſſels of the pat are certainly more eva- 


cuated than the reſt of the ſyſtem. Though one leech 
| | 5 M | may 


a reed, opens a vein in the leg; and when he hath loſt a 


ry. : 
HIPPOSELINUM, ALEXANDERs, alſo called oluſa- 


HIPPURIS, from to, a horſe, and epa, a tail. It | 


themſelves : if they are thought not to have drawn a ſuf- 
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may be allowed only to draw one vunce of blood, yet as 
it makes a kind of lacerated wound, the diſcharge may be 
continued until double the quantity is evacuated. In 
ophthalmies, leeches have been uſeful when general bleeds 
ing hath failed; ten or twelve leeches applied about the 
temples have relieved a violent cephalalgia almoſt imme- 
diately, &c. 5 ; 
The curious may conſult the following writers on 
leeches, viz. Aldrovandus, Gefner, Botallus, Sebizius, 
eurnius, Cranſius, Schroder, and Stahl. 
HIRUNDINARIA. SWALLOW-wokR r. See alſo 
UMMULARIA ASCLEPIAS. 
HISMAT. LiTHARGE. : 
HISPANICUM VIRIDE. VERDEGRISE. 
HISPIDITAS. Hairineſs in general; but in a parti- 
cular ſenſe, it is uſed to ſignify either the diſeaſe called 
phalangoſis, or that called diſtichiaſis. 1 
HISPIDULA. A name of the elychryſum mont. flor. 
rotundiore. See GNAPHALIUM MON TAÄNx uu. 
HISPIDULAE SYR. See GNAPHALIUM: x 
HISTORIA. An hi/tory. In medicine, it is the ſame 
as a medical caſe or obſervation. 
HOAXACAN. See LiGN. GUAIACUM, 
HOBUS. A ſpecies of plum-tree growing in 
Weſt Indies. | 
HOCIAMSANUM. AcrIimony. See AGRIMONIA. 
HOITZILOXITL. Barsam of PERU. 
HOLCIMOS, from eaxw, ts draw. An epithet applied 
to what may be drawn out, and ſtill preſerve its conti- 
nuity. It is alſo ſpoken of the liver affected with a tu- 
mor. See Galen De Loc. Affect. 
HOLCUS. See Mitivm Inpicum. 
HOLERA. An antiquated word for cholera. 
HOLIPPA. Thin — made with flour and ſugar, 
oured upon a hot iron, figured, and then ſet to the fire. 
The name is now appropriated to ſweet-meats; though 
in ſome diſpenſatories to ſuch as are purging, and other 
Holip pæ. 5 | | 
HOLLI. The Indian name for what the Spaniards 
call alli; which is a reſinous liquor, that diſtils from the 
tree called holquahuzlt, or chilli. It is uſed in dyſente- 
Ties. See Rai Hiſt. 
HOLOCYRON. See CramiartTYs _ 
HOLOPHLYCTIDES. See PHLYCTAN A. 
HOLOSCHOENOS. See Juxcus. 
. see MvosvRos. 


the 


HoLosTEUM CRETICUM. A ſpecies of plantane. 


 HOLOSTEUS. See OsTEocoLLa. 
HOLOSTIUM. A ſpecies of plantane. 
- HOLOTHURION. Whether plant or animal is not 
known; but, according to Bontius, it is poiſonous. 
HOLOTONICOS, from og, whole, and revo, to 
fretch. It is ſpoken of univerſal convulſion, or rigor of 
the whole body. It is the ſame as tetanus. | 
_ HOLQUAHUILT. PERUvIiAaN BARK. See CORT. 
PERVv. | 2 
HOMA. A kind of anaſarcous ſwelling. 
HOMOGENEUS, from dn, like, and ue, kind, 
an uniform body, or mixture. | 
HOMOLINON. CRUDE FLAX, or coarſe flaxen cloth, 
of which towels were made in the public baths. 
HOMONOPAGIA. Heap-acn. 
HOMOPLAT/E. The SHOULDER BLADES. 
 HOMORUSIA. A medicine mentioned by Avicenna. 
HOMOTONOS. Equable. It is an epithet for a 
continual putrid fever, which preſerves the ſame tenor 
through all ſtages. | 78 | 
HOMUNCULUS PARACELSI. See ADOLESCENS. 
HOPLOCHRISMA. The 'WEAPON SALVE, Xpiopuc 
To dr. | 
_ HUR AUS. Properly it is fruit that is ripe about au- 
tumn : but modern authors expreſs by it any fruits which 
are ripe. | 
HORDEACEUM VINUM. BEER. 
— HORDEOLUM. Srrax. It is a tubercle on the eye- 
lids, reſembling a barley-corn in ſhape; it is alſo called 
er ythe, and crithe, which ſee. It is ſmall, red, hard, and 
immoveable: it is ſeated above the eye-laſhes. Is an en- 
cyſted tumor which contains a thick matter. It is pain- 
ful ; ſometimes hurts the ſight. Its ſeat is either on the 
inſide or outſide of the eye-lid. It is a ſpecies of wen, 


according to Dr. Aitken's ſyſtem ; but Dr. Cullen places 
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it as a variety of phlogoſis phlegmone. 


ſclarea, orvala; GARDEN-CLARY. It is the ſalvia hy 


in the extract. Water takes up t 
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See Walle d. 
vages. Bell's Surgery, vol. iii p. 264. Valli og. 
HoRDEOLUM HYDATIDOSUM. See Aquui 
HORDEUM. BARLEY. In the ſhops there 
kinds of barley; or at leaſt the ſame kind of bar, 42 
forms.” | 3 es 
HoRDEUM Dis TIcHON; alſo called Bord 
vel mundatum; COMMON, and Scoreg BA 
the hordeum vulgare, Linn. 

Barley is leſs nutrimental, leſs glutinous 
cooling, than 1 oats, or rice. : 
Trincipal aliment and medicine amongſt the ancien, 
ok diſeaſes and from the common aſe of the fella : 
ley, ptiſana, in the form of decoctions, and other pre a 
tions of the ſame general nature have been in * 
by that name. The common barley is freed 1 
ſhells in mills, and in this ſtate is called French or Scotch 
barley. A ſort of ſhelled barley is formed into ſmall ol 
grains in Holland and Germany, which, from their eul 

whiteneſs, are called pearl-barley. 8 
Decoctions of theſe in water, contain their lighter and 
more agreeable parts, and are important aſſiſtants in zcy; 
and inflammatory diforders : but decoctions of barley ae 
moſt iiſeful, when accompanied with ſaline ſaponaceoys 
medicines; for otherwiſe they run off by urine, Without 
mixing with the blood; beſides being applied in thi 
manner and by way of nutriment, in its malted ſat + 
proves remarkably antiſeptic ; infuſions of which, cue! 
woRT, have been given ſucceſsfully for the prevention 
of the ſea ſcurvy. | 

— CAUSTICUM., See CEVEDILLA. 
 HORMINUM. CrLary; called alſo gallitriclun; 


um Gallic 


and more 
It was ths 


minum, Linn. It is a whitiſh, green, lightly hairy plu, 
with ſquare ſtalks, on the tops of which are long jpiles 
of bluiſh flowers. It is perennial, a native of wamer 
climes, cultivated with us in gardens, and flowers in july 
and Anguſt. 1 
The leaves are bitteriſh, have an aromatic kind of 
ſmell, but diſagreeble to many people; they are on. 
mended as antiſpaſmodic; their active part reſdes n n 
unctuous, reſinous matter, which is wholly taken up by 
ſpirit of wine, and on inſpiſſating, the tincture remains 
4 greateſt part of thi 
virtue by infuſion; and in diſtillation, carries the whole 
of it over. The ſeeds poſſeſs the ſame qualities as the 
leaves. | 1 

HonM NUN SYLVESTRE. WILD-CI ARY; called alſo 
ſelarea Hiſpanica, and oculus Chriſti, This ſpecies reſem 
bles the other in appearance and qualities; but ast0 
latter, it is much inferior. See Raii Hitt. 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty-nine ſpecics of garde 
clary, and fourteen of the wild ſort. | 

HORROR, from horreo, to ſhake with cold. A fte 
mor, is only a vibration of one limb. A refrig 
is becoming very cold. A perfrication is when gi 
coldneſs is accompanied with a gentle unequal motion d 
the ſkin. An horror is, when the coldneſs ſpoken of n 
a perfrication is conſiderable, and attacks by fits wo 
attacking the whole body; ſo that an He! ho 
affection of the ſkin alone, as a rigor is of the 0 
body. A rigor is an irregular agitation of all the boch. 

ORTUS.. A name for the female genitals. 

HorTvus LXTITIX. See CRocus. el 

HOTTONIA. WAT ER-vioT Er. It hath 2 2 72 
flower, conſiſting of only one leaf; it is of a . gl 
too, and grows in watery places. It is not note - 
medical virtue. See Miller's Dict. vol. ii. Hipe | 

HUAXACENSIS, en called Ricinus Nee 1 * 

HUCIPOCHOTL, i. Hernandez —— wah 
a ſhrub which creeps like a vine, with a fruit Þ P 1 
nut, the kernels of which operate upwards an 
wards, but not violently. _ : 

HUDDA MULLA. A ſpecies of jeſſamy- 

HUICAN. - See GUAIACUM. ah. 

HUILE DE GRANDE BAYE. See Cr rug 

HUITZASE. A name of the ſeeds of the 
tree. 

HUMERALIS ARTERIA. The | the aulit 
RY. It riſes from the lower and fore-{ide o i bun 
and runs backward between the head of lation, til t 
and teres major, ſurrounding the artiw' dich!. 


HUMERAL ARTP 


reaches the poſterior part of the deltoides Avon 


near 


4 bly enſue, 


- | Viſcid ſediment. 


daa diſorder cal 
=} With c Igres, or a 


. ngs are mo 


13 its courſe it gives off ſeveral branches 
- arb ng parts. 1 uncture of this artery 
- ye ſroulders thong the hæmorrhage may be re- 
ined by ligature, yet uch a mortification will proba- 
rages 54g as without amputation will generally occaſion 
the loſs not only of the perſon's limb, but life alſo. 
HUMERALIS MusCULUs. , See DELTOIDES. 
__— Nexvus. See CERVICALES: _ 
HUMERI OS. The BONE of the ARM; called alſo 
| rium. It is articulated by its head, to the ſcapula: 
«children this head is an epiphyſis; immediately below 
the head is the part called the neck of the humerus. 


This bone grows broader at its lower extremity, and at 


| theend it is formed into two condyles, on the external 


YN of which the head of the radius moves; and in the ca- 


W cies betwixt theſe condyles, the ulna chiefly hath its 


= mot:00s- 


HUMILIS. Musc. See DEPRESSOR OCULI. 


[IRUBUS. DEWBERRY. | 
AMOR. HumouR. A general name for any fluid. 


nue ancients ſeem to have called the nutritious juices the 


radical humours. 


HUMORALIA. In Linnzus's Noſology, it is an or- 


= ? der of diſeaſes in the claſs vitia z and ſignifies diſorders 


| ded with vitiated or extravaſated fluids. 
UNO RAR IA. A kind of continued fever, which 


Z ſcems to be inflammatory. It is noticed by Sagar. 


HUMULUS. The Hor. See LUPULUs. 
HUMUS NIGRA PICTORIA. See CRETA NIGRA, 
HUNGARICA AQUA. See RosMARINus. 

- HURA. The saND-BoXx TREE; alſo called hura Ame- 


WS ricana; JAMAICA WALNUTS; warnelia, and havelia. It 
WE i; 2 native of the Spaniſh Weſt Indies; the leaves are 


W full of a milky juice; the ſeeds purge upwards and 
downwards. The ſhell is uſed for holding ſand, after 


e ſeeds arc taken out; whence the name. Miller's 


Dictionary. 
HUSO. See IcHTHYOCOLLA, | 
HUTZOCHITL. BaLs. PERU. | 
HYACINTHUS HARE-BELLS. Boerhaave enume- 
|. rates fifty-eight ſpecies, but_none of them are noted for 
| any medical quality, except the hyacinthus N flore 
| cccruleus major; called alſo hyacinthus Anglicus five Bel- 
gicus, vel Hiſpanicus. - 'The roots of all the kinds are 
| bulbous: the flowers of this ſpecies are agreeably ſcent- 
| ed, and of a purple or blue colour. I is found in 
| woods, hedges, and thickſets : it flowers in May. Galen 
| fays, that the roots are antihicteric; and others ſay, that 
| they reſtrain all kinds of fluxes. See Miller's Bot. Off. 
| Itisalſo a name of ſeveral ſorts of muſcaria. For that 
| Called STELLAR1s, ſee LILIO HIiacinTHus. 
| —— RasEMosUs MOSCHATUS: See BULBUS VOMI- 
| TORIUS, 5 | | 
{ HYALODES, from vaxc;, glaſs, or glaſſy. An epi- 
thet applied to urine which deri el 19 what 
HYALOIDES, from $ax, glaſs, and og, likeneſs. 
1 epithet of the vitreous Dane of the eye. 7 
HYANCHE, from ig, a ſwine, and ax, to ſtrangle. 
Ne accompanied with an external tumor on each 
| tide the throat, is thus called, becauſe the necks of ſwine 
| ae lubject to ſwellings. | 18 
. HYBOUCOULU AMERICANUS. The name of 
un American fruit, of the ſize of a date, but not eatable; 


| nl is expreſſed from it, which they keep in the ſhell | 


of a fruit called car ameno, whence the oil itſelf is ſome- 


nds fo called. This oil is chiefly uſed againſt an Ame- 
led tom, which ſeems to be the ſame 


of a collection of very ſmall worms in the 
7 Parts, which cauſe a tumor. 


| rag x XTHROS, from bp; water, and aplpon, a 
11 ort of clear water which iſſues from wounded 
HYD a * alſo a name of the ſynovia. 2 
en places TLHRUS A WHITE SWELLING. Dr. Cul- 
r 15 genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and 
| haps apre es. Here we ſhall notice two diſorders, per- 
| 8 "ng only in the difficulty to relieve them. 
| eaſe under in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, ſpeaks of this diſ- 
| ſpeaks of it © name of white ſwellings of the joints. He 
oe as of two ſpecies, , viz; the rheumatic, and 
or ſerophulous ſpecies. Theſe ſwell- 
| Jointy, The | requent in the Jarge, than in the ſmaller 
| lt ſpecies begins with an acute pain in 


e more inveterate 
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the joint, and frequently the tendinous aponeurotic ex- 
panſions of ſuch muſcles as are connected with it. There 
is, from the beginning, an uniform ſwelling of the whole 
ſurrounding teguments ; aud conſiderable tenſion gene- 
rally prevails; Put there is ſeldom, in this period of the 
diſorder, any external difcolouration. 'The patient, from 


| the beginning, ſuffers much pain from the motion of the 


wen and always finds it eaſieſt in a relaxed poſture, ſo 
keeps it bent ; which, eſpecially in the knee, produces a 
kind of rigidity in all the flexor tendons of the limb. In 
conſequence of the want of motion, happening from this 
circumſtance, ſuch joints ſoon become ſtiff. The ſwell- 
ing gradually increaſes to twice, or. perhaps thrice the 
natural ſize of the part. The cuticular veins become 
turgid and varicoſe ; the limb below the ſwelling decays 
in its fleſhy ſubſtance, at the ſame time that it frequently 
acquires an equality in point of thickneſs, by becoming 
cedematous ; the pain increaſes, eſpecially if the patient is 
warm in bed; and abſceſſes form in different parts of the 
ſwelling. In all theſe abſceſſes a fluctuation of a fluid 
is evident on preſſure, and all ſuch ſwellings afford a pe- 
culiar elaſtic feel, they riſe as ſoon as the preſſure is re- 
moved. Theſe different collections, on breaking or be- 
ing laid open, diſcharge much matter, which at firſt is 


fetid ſanies; the ſwelling, notwithſtanding the diſcharge 
retains nearly its former dimenſions. If the orifices are 
not kept open by art, they ſoon heal, and new collec- 
tions forming in different parts, again break out and heal 
as before: in length of time the whole ſurrounding te- 
guments are covered with cicatrices. But long before 
this time, the patient's health hath ſuffered conſiderably, 
firſt from the pain, which deſtroys both ſleep and appe- 
tite; and ſecondly, from the abſorption of matter into 
the ſyſtem, a quick pulſe, night-ſweats, and diarrhoea 
occur, and carry off the patient, if either an amputa- 


friend him. All this happens without any affection of 
the bones of the joint; when, however, by a long conti- 
nuance of the complaint, theſe -ligaments are corroded, 
the cartilages and even the bones are ſoon brought to 
ſuffer. The cauſes of this ſpecies are ſtrains affecting 
the ligaments of the joints ſo as to produce inflamma- 
tion, bruiſes, luxations, or rheumatic diſpoſition. This 


— 


plethoric people: the pain in this ſpecies is diffuſed over 
the whole joint, and ſometimes extends along the muſcles 
that are attached to it: the ſwelling is confined to the 
ſoft parts, and is from the beginning exceedingly evident. 
And we may add, when ſuch ſwellings occur in young, 
ſtrong, plethoric people, and eſpecially thoſe who have 
been ſubje&t to rheumatiſm, they will moſt probably 
prove to be of the rheumatic ſpecies. In the rheumatic 
white ſwelling, as it is always at firſt of an inflammatory 
nature, bleeding will be adviſeable, and is beſt taken from 


cipal remedies; the inſtrument ſhould be applied to each 
fide of the diſeaſed joint; at leaſt eight or ten ounces of 
blood ſhould be diſcharged, and repeated at proper in- 
tervals, according to the violence of the ſymptoms and 
ſtrength of the patient. Cupping is in general pre- 
ferable to leeches; but when the ſwelling of the joints is 
conſiderable, it is impoſſible to procure a ſufficient quan- 
tity of blood this way; in which caſe leeches muſt be 
applied. On the anterior part cf the joint, where the 
cupping-glaſſes, or leeches, have not been placed, a bliſ- 
ter ſhould be directly applied; and the part ſhould be 


whence the blood was diſcharged are ſo far healed, that 
a bliſter may be laid on one fide of the 2 and as 
ſoon as this is nearly heated, the other fide ſhould be 
alſo bliſtered. By thus alternately applying them, firſt 
to one ſide, and then to the other, almoſt a conſtant 
ſtimulus is kept up, and thus the advantage is more fre- 
quently to our with, Cooling laxatives are neceſſary at 
proper intervals; as is alſo a ſtrict antiphlogiſtic courſe 
of diet, &. It is in the firſt ſtages only that this or any 
other courſe can be of much ſervice, and in theſe, cures 
are ſometimes effected. The original inflammatory af- 
fection being removed, drains ſhould no longer be uſed; 
and while there are yet no appearances of the formation 
of matter, mercury is ſometimes uſeful, if continued a few 


weeks to keep the mouth merely fore; for this purpoſe, 


of a good conſiſtence, but ſoon degenerates into a thin 


tion of the limb or a cute of the diſorder does not be- 


ſpecies of white ſwelling occurs moſt frequently in young 


the part affected. Cupping and ſcarifying are here prin- 


kept open with iſſue-ointment, till the wounds from 
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an ointment of quickſilver and hogs-lard may be prepared, 
but with ſo ſmall a proportion of the former, that two 
drachms of the ointment may be uſed three times a day. 
In order to rub this medicine in with every advantage, 
an hour ſhould be ſpent each time in rubbing. Falls of 
warm water on ſwellings of this kind are much reeom- 
mended by Le Dran, &c. By a proper uſe of the ſeveral 
topical remedies in the firſt or inflammatory ſtate of the 
diſeaſe, and afterwards, but {till before the formation of 
matter, of mercurials, friction, &c. many have been 
cured. In many inſtances, by the bent poſition in which 
the limb has long been kept, the uſe of the joint is loſt; 
and this, from the contracted ſtate of the flexor tendons 
when it happens in the knees: in this caſe, all other 
ſymptoms being removed, pure olive - oil may be applied 
warm; as ip. of it as can be eaſily. conſumed by an 
hour's gentle friction ſhould be rubbed in, three times a 
day; the friction ſhould be extended over the whole muſ- 
cles about the part. By paying attention' to open the 
different abſceſſes ſoon 1395 their formation, the matter 
may probably be prevented from injuring the capſular 


ligaments of the joints; the deſtruction of which renders | 


amputation neceſſary. 

The $sEcCOND SPECIES, hath the pain more acute, 
for the moſt part, but it is more confined moſt com- 
.monly to a particular ſpot, and that generally the mid- 
dle of the joint. The ſwelling is at the firſt for the 
moſt part very inconſiderable; and little difference is ſeen 
in point of ſrze between it and the oppoſite ſound one. 
The leaſt motion gives great pain; ſo that the joint be- 
ing conſtantly in a bent poſition, ſtiffneſs and rigidity is 
foon produced. As the diforder advances, the pain is 
more violent, the ſwelling increaſes, and the ends of the 
bones that compoſe the joint grow larger. In proceſs of 
time there is perceived a very peculiar elaſtic feel; vari- 
coſe veins appear over its ſurface, and collections of mat- 
ter occur, in different parts of it: theſe upon burſting, 
or being laid open, diſcharge conſiderable quantities of 
purulent matter, or more frequently a thin fetid ſanies; 
and if a probe can be paſſed to the bottom of the ſores, 
the bones are found carious, and pieces of them are often 
diſcharged at the openings. As the diſorder continues 
the conſtitution ſuffers; a diarrhoea with night-ſweats 
commencing, the patient is reduced to extreme-weaknels. 
From every ſymptom, and appearance on diſſection, this 
ſpecies ſeems evidently to be an affection of the bones; 
the ſurrounding ſoft parts only ſuffer from their connec- 
tion. This ſpecies ſeldom occurs as the conſequence of 
any external accident. It generally begins, without the 
patient's being in the leaſt able to account for it. From 
the effects uſually produced on the bones which it attacks, 
it would appear to be a ſpecies of the real ſpina ventoſa; 
and which again, is very probably a diſeaſe of the ſame 
nature in the bones that ſcrophula is of the ſoft parts. 
It is further obſerved, that this ſpecies of white ſwelling 
is generally either attended with other evident ſymptoms 


an earlier period of lite has been ſubject to that diſorder ; 
or what is nearly the ſame, he is deſcended from ſcro- 


phulous parents. In this ſpecies of the diſeaſe, the pain | 


is at the firſt, and alſo when the complaint has been of 
conſiderable ſtanding, confined to a very ſmall ſpace ; 
there is ſeldom for * time any perceptible fwelling, 
and when it does more ſenſibly appear, the bones are 
found evidently to be the parts chiefly affected, the ſur- 
Founding teguments coming only to ſuffer on the further 
progreſs of the diſeaſe. When ſwellings of this nature 
appear in ſuch patients as are evidently of ſcrophulous 
diſpoſitions, where, together with a fine ſkin and delicate 
complexion, there are either hardened glands in the 
neck, arm-pits, or the groin.: when any, or all theſe oc- 
eur if the diſorder has ; Ae: without any evident exter- 
nal cauſe, we need not doubt its being of a ſcrophulous 
.nature. We may here add, in the ſmall joints, when the 
. diſcafed parts of the bone begin to caſt off, a cure may 
be ſometimes promoted by aſſiſting the efforts of nature; 
but in all the large joints, particularly in the knee, and 
ankle, it is not proves hat any other reſource than 
amputation will afford relief. And even the effects of this 
operation can ſeldom be depended on as laſting. In this 
caſe opiates in large doſes will be found the beſt remedy. 
As u amputation in caſes of white ſwelling, it ought 

| ; 
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{ Hippocrates, Epidem. lib. vi. it imports a perſon gros! 
| dropſical from drinking water. 
of ſcrophula ſubſiſting at the time; or that the patient in 
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| never to. be adyiſed till the complaint ig MY} 
vanced : I have conſtantly obſerved in this diſo { far al; 
amputation has more frequently ſucceeded Ts, that 
patient was previouſly much reduced by diar; en th 
So that in no caſe whatever is it proper to hare 
to amputation, until every probable means for 1 
_ as een tried Mn YR: "ng the 
Edinb. Medical Eſſays, vol. iv. p. 242 and 57 
on Ulcers, edit. 3. 7 435, is” Loa Nel belt 
vol. i. p. 104. White's Surgery, p. 66. Wn 
_ HYDATINON. The name of an ancient 
_ HYDATIS. See Adu uA. 
HYDATIS. HyDaTIDs. They are tranſparent hy. 
filled with water. Sometimes they are ſingle, at oft p 
in cluſters ; generally on the liver, but are alle on 8 
other part. Hydropic patients, for the moſt part o 
them on their livers. In the Lond. Med. Tran. k 5 
is an inſtance of hydatids coughed up from the uh, 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the daß lo 
cales, and order tumores. | : 
I There are two ſpecies of hydatids in human bodies 
The firſt ſort is organized, and is connected With yel 
ſels by peduncles. It conſiſts of a bag, or bags of gin. 
ent ſizes, filled with ſerum; as theſe bags increaſs they 
thicken. Sometimes their contents are bloody, and fals 
of coagulable lymph are floating in them. This kind x 
hydatids only diſturb by their ſize. The hyaatids of the 
ovaria are of this ſort, ſo are thoſe in the kidnies, uterus, 
&c. = 5 5 
N The ſecond are ſuppoſed to be confined to the liver, 
and conſiſt of a ſtrong bag formed in the ſubſtance if 
that viſcus; this bag is vaſcular, and lined with a {of 
pulpy, opake coat, reſembling the retina of the eye. | 
contains a liquor of a whey colour, in which a number 
of detached veſicles are found ſwimming, or there is 1 
ſeries of them, one within another. This ſpecies js pw- 
ductive of worſe effects than the former. This bag ſome- 
times burſts, and its contents falling into the cavity of 
the belly, a kind of aſcites is the conſequence its ene 
nal cyſt is ſubject to inflammation, and adheſion to the 
adjacent parts, whence, if ſuppuration takes place, rar 
ous ill conſequences may follow. See Med. Commun. 
cations, vol. i. p. 101. Lond. Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 
F | 
HYDATODES, 7 from aloe, the genetive caſe cf 
HYDATOIDES, 1 vp, water, and eidee 8 aße 
Aquidutus, WATERY. It is an epithet for wine much 
diluted with water; for limpid urine for the aqueous 
humour of the eye; and for one in an anafarca. 
HYDEROS. A general name for a dropſy; but by 
Galen it is particularly applied to anaſarca. 
HYDRAGOGOS, from vg, water, and ay, t 
bring away. Hydroticus Aquiducus. HYDRAGOGUE. Re 
medies that evacuate much water are thus named. I 
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HYDRARGYRUM. UICKSILVER; from uh 
water, and apyupos, ſilver. Thus the ancients named 
quickfulver. 8 

HYDRARGYRUS. QuIcK SILVER. This term, tie 


College of Phyſicians of London have adopted for 1 
argentum vivum, in their Pharmacopceia of 179% =". 
uſe it for the word mercurius, in all the prepara” 
wherein this is the material part of the compoſition. de 


ARGENTUM VIVUM. 


HyDRARGYRUS ACETATUSs. ACETATED Cl. 
SILVER. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


in the water of kali, that the calx may be 
Waſh this well with diſtilled water, and dry! . 
tle heat. Then take of this calx, one Ponte wir in! 
acid, a ſufficient quantity to diſſolve the cal; the qu 
glaſs veſſel, and the calx being diſſolved, filter until 3 

þ let 


through paper; afterwards let it be evaporate. , 
pellicle appears and ſet it by to cryſtallize, 
kept in a veſſel well corked: a few grains? 
compoſition is ſaid to be the baſis 0 
See REYSERL PILULEA, 
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| RGYRUS MURIATUS MIT1Ss. MILD MURIATED 
| HrpRA QUICKSILVER: | Pharm. Lond: 1788. 


ickſilver, nitrous acid diluted, of 
| Take of ee ni them in a glaſs veſſel and let 
| each a br the quickſilver is diſſolved, let them boil 
| them prom the ſolution, pour the boiling liquid into a 
oke, in which muſt be firſt put another boiling 
| daſs ve 5 ting of muriatic ſalt four ounces, diſtilled 
3 ach pints; after the white powder is depoſited at 
_ = of the veſſel, let the limpid liquor ſwimming 
- - 80 oured off; and the remaining powder be often 
| por 1 Ach warm water until it becomes inſipid to the 
va 


de; then let it be laid on filtering paper and dried by a 


| | gentle heat. 
C HyYDRARGY 


EE. = 
| ng CreTA. See MERCURIUS ALKALISATUS. 
—— . 


— MuRIaTUs. See MERCURIUsS CORROSIVUS SUB- 


aus CALCINATUS. See MERCURtvus CAL- 


ond Murtarus Mrris. See Mercurivs DuLcis 


E 0p 1MATUS: =o 
1 NITRATUS Ru BER. See MRCURIUSs PRC 


pr ATrus RUBER. | "6 
poöonlricArus. See ARGENTI VIVI PURIFI- 


— . Cum SULPHURE. See Erhrors MINERALS, 
= ___ 1;pHURATUs RUBER. See CINNABARIS FAc- 
| 3 ViTRIOLATUS. See MERCURIUs EME TI cus 
= rDR ELT UBI. A mixture of oil and water. Ori- 
baſius and P. Agineta. | | A” 
= HYDRENTEROCELE, from Sup, water, eilspon, an 
eſire, and unn, à tumor. A dropſy of the ſcrotum. 
Vogel deſcribes this diſorder as compounded of a dropſy 
and a hernia. | | 
| HYDROA. A ſymptomatic kind of miliary fever: 
the fame as Boa; which ſee; alſo a ſort of puſtule called 
Al aſe. | 
: 7 OROCARDIA, from ddr, water, and xapha, the 
E cart. Hildanus coined this word to ſignify a ſerous, 
ſanious, or purulent tumor of the pericardium. 
HYDRO-ENTERO-CELE, 3 o cho, water, and 
HI DROCELE. xh, a tumor. It is 
ben water is in the contents of ruptures, but particularly 
i applied to a DROPSY in the $CROTUM, called h- 
s ſcroti, alſo hydrops teſtis, hernia aquoſa, oſcheocale, 
and o/cheaphyma. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the clats cachexiz, and order intumeſcentiæ. 
There are two kinds : the firſt is when the water is 
W lodged in the cells of the membrana cellularis ſcroti, but 


and only proper ſpecies, is formed by water lodged with- 
n the tunica vaginalis of the teſticle. The firſt is known 
bits remaining for a time where it is impreſſed by the 
I ner; the ſecond is not ſubject to this accident. 
Ile cauſe, when not anafarcous, is a preternatural 
Feiſcharge of that water, which is continually ſeparating 
g the internal ſurface of the tunica vaginalis, for the 
= ſwoiſtenin „or lubricating the teſticle. : 
| "dg 77 time of its firſt appearance, it is ſeldom 
©. vader" Pens 00 diminiſh, but generally continues 
we g b though in ſome much faſter than in others. 
3 82 to a painful degree of diſtenſion in a few 
= | rl 3 it continues many years, with little 
8 ee : sit enlarges it becomes more tenſe, and 
* Ne PO ſo that if A candle is held on 
el ho 15 e e of light is perceived through 
E knowing fl. or the tumor; but the only poſitive ways 
bo. . us bhat a fluid is the contents, is to feel for the 
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N ucrua 1 « " 
nf W.. 8 e diſcover that the diſtenſion of 
! = Smalls is the ca 
- i of h uſe of the tumor, and not an 


3 & Omentum or 1 i 1 
prder of the Sor r inteſtines, or ſome other diſ- 


10 3 | ne Dydrocele m 


vo! ee abdomin ˖ 
11 ocele. al contents, an hernia humoralis, and a ſar- 
ä In — . 
t be order to the cure. ; : 
72 = e if 2 
Thi Eellulzr membrane, fe the water is lodged only in the 


carifications may be made in the 
rea; for in this caſe an anaſarca is 
cauſe of the diſtenſion of the ſcrotum. 
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u Ae, as in an anaſa 
ant, and the 
wy = l che caſe is © 
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1s ſuſpeCted to give riſe to it, the original diſorder muſt 
firſt be removed. If no ſuch diſorder attend, as a pallia- 
tive cure, the trochar, or a lancet, may be puſhed into 
the ſeat of the water, in order to its diſcharge z and as 
the teſticle lies always on the poſterior part of the tumor, 
the perforation muſt be made into the anterior and lower 
part of it. Þ | 

Mr. Bell, in the firſt volume of his Surgery, propoſes for 
the palliative cure of this complaint, the uſe of a flat tro- 
char in preference to a lancet. The moſt proper part for 
introducing the inſtrument is the moſt anterior point of 
the under part of the tumor. The patient being ſeated, 
the operator with his left hand ſhould graſp the tumor on 
its back part, ſo as to puſh the contained fluid into the 
anterior and under part of the ſwelling. Then make an 
opening through the ſkin and cellular membrane, about 
half an inch long, with a lancet; then take the trochar 
and introduce it through the tunica vaginalis, then with- 
drawing the ſtillete, and the water will be diſcharged. 
After which the canula may be withdrawn, and a piece 
of adheſive plaſter ſhould be applied to the orifice; and a 
compreſs of ſoft linen may be laid over the ſcrotum, and 
the whole may be firmly ſupported by a T bandage. 

Mr. Pott propoſes a radical one, by exciting an artifi- 
cial inflammation in the turnica albuginea, and the ru- 
nica vaginalis, by means of a ſeton, ſo as to produce an 


| obliteration of the cavity, which is the ſeat of the diſeaſe. 


Mr. Elſe prefers the application of a cauſtic to the fore 
and lower part of the ſcrotum. And Mr. Bell recom- 
mends an inciſion to be made into the upper and fore 
part of the ſcrotum, and for it to be directed downwards. 
It is propoſed here to give a general account of theſe three 
methods, and recommend to their authors works on the 
ſubje& for further particulars. 
Mr. PoTT's Method by a Seton. 

The point to be aimed at, is to excite ſuch a degree of 
inflammation both in the tunica vaginalis and tunica al- 
buginea, as ſhall cauſe a general and perfect coheſion 
between them; and this, if poſſible without the produc- 
tion of ſlough or abſceſs; without the hazard of a gan- 
grene, and without that degree of ſymptomatic fever 
which now and then attends both the cauſtic and the in- 
ciſion; and which, when they do happen, are ſo alarm- 
ing both to the patient and to the ſurgeon. Theſe ends 
I have frequently obtained by the uſe of a ſeton. It re- 
quires confinement to bed only for a few days, after 
which the patient may lie upon a couch to the end of 
the attendance, which is generally finiſhed in about three 
weeks or a month at fartheſt, and during all the time, no 
other proceſs or regimen is neceſſary, than what an in- 
flammation of the ſame part from any other cauſe would 
require. The manner of performing it is as follows. 


[this is generally a ſymptom of an anaſarca. The ſecond, Chuſe a time when the vaginal coat is moderately diſ- 


tended, and having pierced it with a trochar of a toler- 
able ſize, draw vi the water; when that is done, introduce 
into the canula, a probe atmed with a ſeton, conſiſting 
of ten or twelve ſtrings or threads of ſilk; paſs the probe 
as high to the upper part of the vaginal coat as you can, 
and on the end of that probe make an inciſion of ſuch a 
ſize as to enable you to pull it out eaſily together with a 
part of its annexed ſeton; then cut off the probe, and 
tie the ſilk very looſely, covering the orifices with pledg- 
its. By the next day, the ſeton will be found to have 
e ſuch an adheſion to the tunica albuginea, as 
would cauſe a great deal of pain to detach; but this it is 
perfectly unneceſſary to do, and it ſhould be ſuffered to 
remain without moleſtation. In about forty-eight hours 
the ſcrotum and teſticle begin to ſwell and inflame ; the 
patient ſhould then loſe a little blood, and have a ſtool or 
two, and the whole tumefied part ſhould be wrapped in 
a ſoft poultice and ſuſpended in a bag-truſs. The diſeaſe, 
from this time bears the appearance of a large hernia hu- 
moralis, and muſt be treated in the ſame manner, by 
fomentations, cataplaſms, &c. The adheſion of the ſetcn 
to the albuginea generally continues firm, and I never 


uſt be diſtinguiſhed from an hernia of | meddle with or move it, till it becomes perfectly looſe, 


which it ſeldom does for the firſt fortnight, or until the 

inflammation is going and the humours ſubſiding. By 

the time the ſeton becomes looſe the coalition of parts is 

it, and heal the orifices with a ſuperficial pledgit, &c. 
Mr. ELSsE's Method, by a Cauſtic. 


Proper hydrocele, if any other diſorder 


My method is this ;=to lay a ſmall cauſtic upon the 
| 5 N anterior, 
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antevior, inferior part of the ſcrotiim; taking care to avoid | laid perfectly bare, for the breadth of half an ing 
the teſticle : a Jorge cauſtic is quite unneceſſary, and every | from one extremity to the other. An ope n inch or fo 
advantage may be derived from one whoſe eher will be | be made with a lancet into the vaginal pening is Now ty 
no bigger than a ſhilling. The looſe and pendulous ſitu- upper extremity where the firſt Oe Juſt as i 
ation of the ſcrotum renders the application of 4 bandage] This opening ſhould be of ſuch a ſize as to fue 
ſo very inconvenient, that we cannot eaſily prevent the operator's finger, which being inſerted the receive the 
cauſtic from ſpreading ſomewhat z for this reaſon, I co- ed biſtory is to be conducted upon it . probe poi. 
ver no more than the fize of a fixpence, on a preſump-| it the ſac is to be divided to the very botto Means of 
tion that it may make an eſchar as broad as a ſhilling, | courſe of the firſt inciſion. By making = = along th 
though it commonly makes one of the ſize of a half- into the fac at the upper end of the tumor lt open 
erdwn. The intention is, that it ſhall affect, and if poſ- and inconvenience is prevented, which Ade ch ul 
lible, penetrate though the tunica vaginalis; fo that the orifice below, is ſure to occaſion: for 40 w 15 the fi 
time it is ſuffered to lie on, is PET EA to the ſup-| remarked, when the tumor is firſt opened bel or 
poſed thickneſs of the tyſt. The cauſtic ſhould never] ter is inſtantly evacuated; and as that OY We wh 
remain on, leſs than five hours ; but if it be ſuffered | mediate coliapſe of the tunica vaginalis ray Wt 6g 
twenty-four hours, it can do no miſchief when properly | through its cavity is not afterward eaſil a pal 
gvarded. On the removal of the cauſtic, digeſtives may | Whereas, by making the firſt opening hore love 
be applied to the efchar, or the common cataplaſm of | ter is thereby evacuated gradually as the ene. the "Þ 
white bread and milk. Thie ſcrotum muſt be ſuſpended tended downwards, the vaginal coat continue FF I 
in a bag-truſs ; and the patient had beſt be confined to his | to the bottom till the inciſion is completely fi 1 
bed; though, even this circumſtance is ſometimes omit- inciſion being completed in the manner deck F * 
ted without detriment. Sometimes, immediately after re- ticle covered with its tunica albuginea comes _ f ra 
moving the cauſtic, ſometimes within twelve or twenty- | Sometimes the teſtis protrudes from eee 
four hours, or even at the diſtance of two or three days, ther; in which caſe it muſt be replaced with, 125 
the patient! begins to complain of pain in the ſcrotum and | tion, and it ought by all means to be covered er, 
loins, has now and then ſome colic pains, and the pulſe a] as poſſible from the external air; and reren ny 
little quickened, and the tongue whittſh. At different] the tunica, vaginalis is to be removed, this m Ty 
periods of time, from the removal of the cauſtic, but | ways done immediately, by {iniſhing the def d - 
generally within forty-eight hours, an alteration is per- ly on the fac being opened. When the fac is Lo 
ceptible in the ſcrotum ; the tumour upon graſping feels N there is no neceſſity for removin 25 1 
more tenſe and hard than if was before; and this hardneſs it; but when it is diſcovered to be otherwit mr 
anſwers to the figure of the tunica vaginalis in its Whole] and very hard, the removal of a portion of 20 e 1 
extent; and a litile attention will convince an obſerver, of the inciſion, makes the cure of the W 0 
that it is this membrane alone which gives the ſenſation more eaſy and expeditious. As in this eren tn 
of tenſion and hardneſs, and no other part. The colic | the ſac generally ſeparates with great eaſe from the 0 
pains and febrieula ſeldom continue more than twenty-| rounding teguments, any quantity of it may be 5 
four or forty-eight hours; and very frequently are ſo | taken away with the ſcalpel without the Ea f 
mrs as to 1 neither evacuation, nor any] wounding the ſerotum. | ; 
internal medicines. If, however, the pulſe is quickened | See Monro, on the Tumors of | 
a little, the pain of the back and the colic diſtreſſing to Edinb. Med. Eſays, vol. v. Pott's e os 
the patient, they will be fpeedily removed by one or two | thod of obtaining a Radical Cure of the Hydrcele. Elle 
bleedings, and injecting one or two glyſters. As ſoon as | on the Hydracele of the Tunica Vaginalis Teſtis, Bel 
the pain of the back, (except what ariſes from the weight | Surgery, vol. i. p. 40% &c. Lond. Med. Journal, wok 
of the ſcrotum); the febrile heat, and other ſymptoms are | xi. White's Surgery, p. 328. 1 
removed, for they commonly go off altogether, the patient! HYDROCELE PERITON. ZI. The ſame as aſcites 
need no longer be confined to his bed, but may be ſuf- —— SPINALIS. See SPINA BIFIDA. 
ode to es and walk about the room, provided the  HYDROCELODES IScHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of 
ſcrotum be ſu pended. In a few days the eſchar of the] urine from a rupture of the urethra opening into the ſcro- 
ſerotum will looſen and come away, expoſing to view the tum. See ISCHURIA., | N 
tunica W ee which bears evident marks of its having HYDROCEPHALUM, } from 5p, water, and ir. 
been affected by the cauſtic and prepared to ſlough off; HYDROCEPHALUS. þ S the ond Dory 
and when preſſed with the finger, the undulation of the of the HEAD, it is an effuſion of water in the cranium 
water may be felt within it. As the cure proceeds, the | between it and the brain; and taking riſe from the vet 
ildughy tunica vaginalis will project more and more] tricles, the ſerum is infiltrated through the whole ſub- 
through the orifice in the ſcrotum ; and when it appears | ſtance of the brain; or the water is betwixt the Kull and 
ready to burſt, it may be punctured with a lancet, and] the ſkin. Dr. Cullen places the external hydrocephalus 
kor this reaſon only, that it will relieve the patient from | as a genus in the claſs cachexiæ, and order intumeſcenti. 
the weight of the tumor; for no other advantage can | The internal hydrocephalus he places as a ſpecies of apo. 
be derived from it. If the water is diſcharged by a punc-| plexy, apoplexia hydrochephalica. Dr. Fothergill names 
ture, the ſcrotum by degree collapſes, and the orifice in | the internal hydrocephalus, the dropſy of the ventricles 0 
it is filled up with flough, which prevents the acceſs of | the brain, for the ventricles are the proper ſcat of tie 
external air to the teſticle. Theſe ſloughs continue to | diſeaſe. Dr. Macbride, calls it the e6r:s þydrocephue 
come away with the dreſſings daily for 48 four, five, | /icus. 1 | 
or fix weeks, and in proportion to their diſcharge, the | It hath been termed internal when the water is ſeated 
nord tumor of the ſcrotum leſſens. Upon caſting off | between the brain and the ſkull 3 and external, when be 
the laſt flough, the hardneſs is entirely gone, the wound | twixt the ſkull and the ſkin. 
immediately cicatrizes z and the cicatrix being about the | 'This diſorder, whether external or internal, moſt fre 
ſize of a finger's end, adheres ne to the body of | quently happens to children; but inſtances have Occult 
the teſtis, which has never come in ſight, nor has had | of adults being the ſubjects of . 
ally application brought in contact with it, during the] The beginning ſymptoms of the internal hydracephati 
hole proeen 3 may ſome what vary in different ſubjects; but in gener 
* Mr. Ber.r.'s Method, by Inci/ion. a pain in the nape of the neck, or the ſhoulders, 0! len, 
be n being placed upon a table of a convenient | times in the lower limbs; very rarely, though it non 
— — - ing properly ſecured by two aſſiſtants, then happens, that the arms are complained of: 1 
ey the ſcrotum lying nearly upon the edge of the table, | theſe parts are not the ſeat of complaint, the head 2 
the operator with one hand ſhould graſp the tumor ſo as | ſtomach are more or leſs uneaſy, a ſickneſs comes - 
to hold it firm and make it ſomewhat tenſe on its ante- | various other ſymptoms, which ſo reſemble diſorders fm 
rior part; and with a common round-edge ſcalpel in the | worms, that ſome difficulty attends the judging 
other, he 15 now to divide the external teguments by one | order to have any other cauſe; after 2 f 
continued incifton from the ſuperior extremity of the tu- | toms are more alarming; a violent pain is deep 
mor, all along its anterior ſurface down to the moſt de- the head, extending from temple to temple 1. 
pending point of the ſwelling. By this means, as the | the forehead ; ſickneſs is at times conſiderable 3 non 


video : i = EO ED We? 3 if 
divided TER retracts a little, the tunica vaginalis is | then the patient doſes, the breathing becomes irreg 2 
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| f uently ſighs; the pulſe becomes ſlow 
and the ene 1 beohnnfig, and a little before death's 
| and 1 foveriſhneſs attends, eſpecially towards even- 
2 laſt the pulſe quickens, the breathing is very la- 

| ing5 4 and difficult, the heat exceſſive, almoſt every 
3 MR from irritation in the brain, by turns attend z 
jm? tient is averſe to the light, takes things greedily, 
"not bear any poſture but to lie horizontally ; the 
q and e are inſenſibly voided; the hands are com- 
| wy Lent about the head; the eyelids becomes paraly- 
As + 5 iris immoveable; a great heat and ſweat 
Bu _ all over the body; the pulſe trembles, and ſtrength 
IN Fe fas if a ſudden convulſion does not end the cataſ- 
| 12 of theſe ſymptoms are common to worm caſes, 
| teething and other irritating cauſes, that it 1s difficult to 
fix upon any which particularly charaCteriſes the diſeaſe. 
E The moſt peculiar ſeem to be the pains in the limbs, with 
| cneſs and head-ach, which laſt is inceſſant, and which 
W though frequent in other diſeaſes of children, are neither 
b uniformly nor ſo conſtantly attendant as in this. An- 
| ther circumſtance obſerved to be familiar, if not pecu- 
bar to this diſtemper, is, that the patients are not only 
W coltive, but it is with the greateſt difficulty that ſtools 
enn be procured : theſe are generally of a very dark green- 


| the lime which accompanies worms; and they are for 
e moſt part extremely offenſive. In complaints ariſing 
| from worms, from dentition, and other irritating cauſes, 
| ſpaſms are more frequent than in this diſorder. 


a quantity of pure ſerum in the ventricles of the brain ; 
ni a natural ſtate there is not more than half an ounce in 
all the four cavities, whence four ounces may be eaſily 
| ſuppoſed to be the adequate cauſe of this diſorder, as well 
zs that a ſmall degree of depreſſion of the ſkull is the 
| cauſe of its uſual effects. | 

| In infancy, before the bones of the cranium are fully 
W formed, a much larger quantitity of water is contained 
| under them, without the attendance of any of theſe vio- 
| lent ſymptoms. When the diſorder is begun thus early, 


| grow ſoft, the features are greatly changed, and the eyes 
| goggle. 


& fame nature as the ſpina bifida. It appears on the lower 
| part of the occiput like a bladder of water, underneath 
W vuich is a deficiency of bone. Opening it would be as 
| fatal as the opening the ſpina biſida. | 
| Many authors have wrote on this ſubject; but Dr. 
| Whytt's Hiſtory of the Hydrocephalus, in a tract at the 
| end of his work, is the beſt of any other. To this may 
| be added, the Obſervations on it, by Dr. Fothergill and 
Dr. Watſon, in the London Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. 
w. and vi. 5 | 
4s to the cure none is pretended to, as from the ſitua- 
don of the cauſe no remedy can be applied: however, as 
' the ſymptoms from worms are ſo ſimiliar to the beginning 
| ſymptoms of the hydrocephalus, which happens to thoſe 
| Whoſe ſkull is perfectly oſſified, anthelminthics are to be 
tried; as when worms are the cauſe, relief is thus ob- 
tained; and when the Hydrocephalus produces them, ſuch 
ꝛeme dies are not in any degree injurious. . 
5 wap has been aſſerted in favour of exciting a ſaliva- 
gan 27 means of mercury, at leaſt of uſing it ſo as to re- 
3 = necellary abſorption of the fluid in the ventricles 
way ed but It is 5 that when mercury hath 
n 1 . the difeaſe hath been miſtaken, and that it 
. e internal hydrocephalus. See the Lond. Med. 
1 1. Edinb. Med. Com. vol. v. vii. and viii. 
of 55 onro, in his Obſervations on the Structure, &c. 
an 6k crres, proves, that the four ventricles of the 
135 8 with each other. He obſerves, that 
Baer Weener of every one of fifteen children, who died 
diſtended — jr ocephalus, that all the ventricles were 
much we Gr their paſſages from one to the other were 
Roms Was, in none of theſe caſes was there any 
at on e the dura matter and ſurface of the brain, 
rentricles nw, into one of the lateral ventricles, all the 
chronic #, cre emptied. He further adds, that in the 
is enlar : ring of internal Hydrocephalus, where the head 
Fa - Vater within the ventricles, ſome ſurgeons 
ured to diſcharge the water by a puncture with 
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z colour, with an oilineſs or glafſy bile, rather than 


No cauſe is diſcovered of theſe violent ſypmtoms, but 


the head is ſometimes greatly enlarged, the bones then 


There is a ſpurious kind of hydrocephalus, much of the 
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the trochar. But in two or three caſes, where children 
had died from a great collection of water within the ven- 


tricles, he hath obſerved that, when the brain collapſed 
after cutting into one of the ventricles, ſome part of the 
ſeptum lucidum was lacerated by the weight of the brain, 


or of the water in the oppoſite ventricle, which did not 
readily enough eſcape by the natural communication. So 
that, upon the whole, if we properly conſider the vari- 
ous dangers which mutt ariſe from the punCture of the 
brain, and the laceration of the ſeptum between the ven- 
tricles, from the unequal bending and preſſure of the 
parts when the brain collapſes ; from the admiſſion of the 
air to the ſurface of the brain, which cannot well, or at 
all, be prevented, becauſe the bones cannot, by the ap- 
plication of a bandage, be brought to yield inwards, fo 
as to be adapted copy to the 55 of the brain, ſuch 
propoſals will appear improper in the higheſt degree. If, 
indeed, the water is ſituated between the dura mater and 
ſurface of the brain, and of courſe between the ſpinal 
marrow and its ſheath from the dura mater, a caſe which, 
perhaps, more rarely happens than is generally ſuppoſed ; 
or if, from a very evident fluctuation, chiefly about the 
bregma, we ſtrongly ſuſpect this to be the caſe, it will, 
probably, be adviſeable to give the patient the only, though 
ſmall, chance of cure by the operation. In one caſe, of 
a boy of three years of age, whom I viſited in 1764, with 
the fate Dr. Whytt, &c. the head was greatly enlarged, 
with all the ordinary ſymptoms of hydrocephalus. Dr. 
Whytt, who had ſeen ſeveral patients killed by a few 
ounces of water within the ventricles, and had never ſeen 
the head ſenſibly enlarged by water lodged in the ventri- 
cles, infiſted, that the water muſt be ſituated on the out- 
fide of the brain; and, as I could not prove what I ſup- 


James Rae was aſked to attend, and I propoſed that the 
puncture ſhould be cautiouſly made with a lancet, at the 
outer ſide of the bregma, as far as poſſible from the ſu- 
perior longitudinal ſinus. The ſkin being accordingly 


without diſcharging water, we deſiſted from making any 
farther attempt. The puncture ſoon cloſed, and the child 
ſurvived three months. After death I opened the head; 
we drew from the ventricles above two pounds of water. 
See Med. Communications, vol. i. p. 404. Lond. Med. 
Journal, vol. i. p. 357. Memoirs of the Medical Society 
of London, vol. i. p. 165, 169. | 

HYDROCISTIS. ENCYSTED DROPSY, or DROPSY 
of a PARTICULAR PART. | 


, 


Vaillant and many others to a genus of plants, called by 
Dillenius dichotophyllum, and by Linnæus ceratophyl- 
lum, which ſee. _ | 

HYDROCOTYLE, MaRrsH, or WATER PENNY- 
WORT.+ The name of a plant mentioned by Boerhaave, 
but of no note in medicine. It is alſo called codager 
and is of the pentandria digynia claſs, of which Lin- 
nzus enumerates five ſpecies. 


HYDROGARON. Garum diluted with water. 


CUM. 
HYDROMELI, HypRoMEL. It is water impreg- 
nated with honey. It is alſo called mulſum, aqua mulſa, 


hydromel, or mead. 


HYDROMELON. It 175 made of one part honey, 


| ter, ſet in the ſun during the dog-days. 5 T 
| Deeper of the woMB. In this 


HYDROMETRA. 
caſe the hypogaſtric region in women is gradually in- 
creaſed, and the ſwelling reſembles the ſhape of the 
womb ; on preſſure a fluctuation is perceived; it may 
take place during pregnancy, but uſually it is not attend- 
ant. It is formed by ſerolity accumulated in the cavity 
of the womb. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs of cachexiæ, and order intumeſcentiæ. See 
HV DROPS UTERI. | 

HYDROMPHALON, from ydug, water, and oupancy 
a nat, l. A tumor of the navel, containing water. 


HYDRO- 


HYDROPEDESIS. See ErHID Ross. 


758 that it was within the brain, it was agreed that a 
urgeon ſhould be called, and a puncture made. Mr. 


*» 
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firſt cut, and then the dura mater, and a probe introduced 


HYDROCERATOPHYLLON, a name given by 


HYDROLAPATHUM. See LAPATHUM AqQuATI-. 


or melicratum. After it is fermented, it is called vinous 


impregnated with quinces, and two parts of boiled wa- 


HYDRONOSOS, from Id, water, and voc, a dife 
eaſe. See Supok ANGLICUS. x . 
HYDROPEGE. SPRING-WAT ER. 
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fear, vel HYGROPHOBIA, a DREAD of WATER. It 
is a ſymptom of that ſpecies of madneſs cauſed. by. the 
bite of a mad animal, whence the diſtemper is called ſo 
itſelf ; but this ſymptom is not peculiar to this diſeaſe, 
nor always attendant on it. See DYsCATAPOTIA. This 
diſorder is alſo called rabies canina, cyanthropia, cynoleſia. 
Dr. James obſerves, that this kind of madneſs properly 
belongs to the canine genus, conſiſting of three ſpecies, 
viz. dogs, foxes, and wolves, to whom only it ſeems in- 
herent and natural, ſcarcely ever appearing in other ani- 
mals except it be inflicted by thoſe of the dog-kind. Dr. 
Heyſham defines it to be an averſion and horror at liquids, 
as exciting a painful convulſion of the pharynx, occurring 
at an indetermined period, after the canine virus has 
been received into the ſyſtem. _ | 

The hydrophobia is a nervous diſorder, though followed 
by inflammatory ſymptoms.. Dr. Cullen places this genus 
of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſis, and other ſpaſmi. He 
diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. I. Hydrophobia rabioſa, when 
there is a deſire of biting. 2. Hydrophobia fimplex, when 
there is not a deſire of biting. 3 

The general diviſions of this diſorder is into the dumb, 
and the raving madneſs; but inſtances are related in 
which it hath appeared periodically. _ | 

The principal and original ſeat ſeems to be about the 


| ſtomach, and parts contiguous to it. Dr. Seleg thinks 


that it is in the par vagum and intercoſtal nerves; for 
molt of the ſymptoms Fappen where theſe nerves are in- 
terſperſed. | ES = 
The ſmalleſt quantity of the ſaliva of a mad-dog, and 
that either freſh or dry, produces this diſeaſe. The in- 
fection may lay dormant for many months, but in gene- 


ral it appears in three or four weeks, and if in fix weeks 


no ſign of diſorder manifeſts itſelf, the patient is uſually 
concluded to be ſafe. Some have obſerved, that the near- 


er the place bitten is to the ſalivary glands, the ſooner 


the ſymptoms appear. In order to communicate the in- 
fection, a wound ſeeins to be no more neceſſary than it 
is in the ſmall- pox; to man it is communicated by the 
ſaliva only, but dogs have received it by being in the 
kennel a7 ths mad-dogs have been before. It is above 
obſerved, that the dog kind have only this diſorder na- 
turally, but other animals having received the infection, 
may communicate it to other ſpecies. The dread of wa- 


ter is a ſymptom in ſome fevers, and in ſome particular 


inflammations, &c. 
vol. xi. p. 331. a 

The material or proximate cauſe ſeems to be in the ir- 
ritation of the nerves that are the more immediate ſeat 


See Edinb. Med. Commentaries, 


of this complaint. 


According to Boerhaave, the re of madneſs in a dog 
are as follow : he becomes dull, ſolitary, and endeavours 
to hide himſelf ; he ſeldom barks, but makes a kind of 
murmuring noiſe, at the ſame time he refuſes all kinds 
of meat and drink; he is enraged at and flies upon 
ſtrangers, but in this ſtage he remembers and reſpects 
his maſter; his ears and head hang down; he walks 
nodding, as if overpowered with ſleep: this is the firſt 
ſtage, and a bite now, Fough dangerous, is not ſo bad 
as afterwards. After theſe ſymptoms, the dog begins to 
pant; he breathes quick and heavy; hangs out his 
tongue to emit a great deal of froth from his mouth, 
which he keeps perpetually open; ſometimes he walks 
flowly, as if half aſfeep, and then ſuddenly runs, but 
not always difeCtly forward as is -pretended ; at length 
he forgets his maſter ; his eyes look diſpirited, dull, full 
of tears, and red; his tongue is of a lead colour; he is 
ſuddenly extenuated; he grows faint and weak, oft falls 
down, then riſes up, and attempts to fly at every thing, 
and now grows mad and furious: this ſecond ſtage ſel- 
dom continues thirty hours, death by that time putting 
an end to the diſeaſe, and a bite received now is in- 
curable. | I Fe | 
To theſe ſymptoms the following may be added, which 


are conſidered as certain ſigns of a dog's being mad. 1. 


All other dogs, upon ſmelling the dog that is going mad, 
will avoid him, and run away with horror. 2. The tone 
of the dog's voice, when he barks, feems hollow and 
hoarſe. In the dumb madneſs, if the dog is confined, 
he barks inceſſantly for a day or two, | 
When the human ſpecies are the ſubjects of this diſ- 
order, though in particular inſtances ſome variation may 
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be obſerved, the ſymptoms are in general a fl.... 
the wound, da uh attended 140 itchin Tight Pan in 
reſembling a rheumatic pain; it extends allo; aways 
neighbouring parts, and, at length, from the te, 
it paſſes into the viſcera; the cicatrix (if there h Ns 
a wound) 1 65 to ſwell, inflames, and + ach bee 
charges an ichor; this pain is conſidered 

invariable mark of a beginnin hydrophobia. Th af 
other more general pains reeling rheumati EM 
they are of a quick, flying, convulſive kind ; 5 5 
the patient in the neck, joints, and other parts; J c Foc 
dull pain ſeizes the head, neck, breaſt, belly Pays. 
runs along the back-bone; towards the concluſ 8 
the diſorder, the patient complains of this kind of 4 
ſhooting from the arms towards the breaſt and reg: *. 
the heart; beſides theſe ſymptoms, a laſſitude * 1 
pain in the head, and a vertigo eome on; the pati 0 
gloomy, murmurs much, is forgetful, drowſy, at u 15 
his mind ſeems diſordered, by turns he is wrathful, ln 
ſlumbers become diſturbed, and, awaking from th 7 
convulſive agitations immediately follow; a en 
ſometimes complained of, the eyes are watery, the 110 0 
ſorrowful, the face becomes pale and contracted 5 

alſo breaks out about the temples, an unuſual flow of N 
liva at length comes on, with a dryneſs of the fauce: ; 
foulneſs of the tongue, and in ſome the breath —4 
fetid. Beſides theſe, from the beginning there is x . 
culiar ſtricture and heavineſs on the breaſt, a rng 

as it were for breath, a ſighing, a nauſea, and yomiin 

This oppreſſion of the præcordia, is one of the primay 
and conſtant ſymptoms of this diſorder; it begins, in 
creaſes, and ends only with it: this is the firlt ſtave 
under which different patients vary as to their continy. 
ance. As the above ſymptoms increaſe, the ſecond Bae 
advances z a fever comes on, which at firſt is mild, an 
attended with momentary horrors, but in ſome there i; 
no fever; wakefulneſs becomes continual, the mind i; 
more and more diſturbed, a delirium approaches, and an 
averſion to fluids and poliſhed bodies. At firſt a con- 
ſtriction of the gullet is perceived, and difficulty of ſi. 
lowing, but as yet liquids are freely taken; afterward, 
however, they are refuſed ; this ſymptom augments fo 


as the : 


immediately an horror ſeizes them, and if they ſtrive to 
drink, ſpaſms are produced, on which anxiety and loſs of 
ſenſes follow; as ſoon as the ſurface of the liquid is 
touched, a ſtrangulation in the throat is felt, the ſtomach 
is inflated, the larynx outwardly is ſwelled, and that 
quite ſuddenly, and as ſuddenly falls ; though liquids 
are thus obſtructed, ſolids are nevertheleſs ſwallowed 
with tolerable eaſe; yet this ſymptom may become ſo 
violent as totally to prevent the ſolids from paſling as 
well as liquids. In ſome an exquiſite ſenſibility is in- 
duced, ſo that the air offends if it touches the ſkin, the 
light becomes painful, and the leaſt ſound is intolerable. 
The patient now murmurs and mourns grievoully; it 
times he loſes all knowledge of his inmate acquaiit- 
ance, he then becomes ous of biting ; realon re- 
turns at the intervals, and he laments his own calamit! 
the thirſt excites a deſire of drink, but in vain they {:11i% 


hangs out, the mouth foams, the pulſe is throbbing en 
convulſive, ſtrength fails, cold ſweats come on, the tg" 
neſs in the breaſt increaſes, by which the patient loo 
expires in ſpaſms. | | 3 

The ſymptoms appear in ſome two or three das ol 
the bite, more frequently not until after as many Ve 7, 
and inſtances are well atteſted, in which a year hath 7 
ed before the infection hath taken place; when me 
order is once manifeſt, the ſymptoms are rer 
rapid, that a quarter, or half an hour, makes à con 
able change. | 


e t 
ſmall-pox is, by inoculation ; and it is obſervead'% 5 
when the ſmall-pox is inoculated, if no 2 5 5 
pears about the puncture, or till after the infla ra 


appears, there is no ſmall-pox ever comes forth 3 Lao 


— 


viſibly, that when any liquid comes before their ſight, - 


| The infection may be communicated, 25 that of the 


e prece 


ſerrable in the bite of a mad-dog, though the 


als ſometinies, yet it conſtantly breaks 
d inflames before any of the terrible ſymp- 


ſame is ob be 
wound readily he 
out afreſh, ay 


1 Fr, liſorder is primarily and principally nervous, 
from the conſtant and chief ſymptoms that at- 
appears. the flying paints, the tightneſs of the precor- 
* i dillculty of ſwallowing, the horror on the ap- 
din the eter, the quick ſenſibility manifeſt by the 
[proach 1 felt on the air's approach, &c. Diffection 
pn” kh with reſpect to this diſorder. 
di erecable to the nature of the. immediate cauſe, the 
gh effected only by ſuch means as deſtroy nervous 
| or ſpaſmodic irritation, or that 70 5 e 3 de- 
boys che peculiar acrimony which caules the iſorder. 
Of the firſt, opium is the only one to be depended on; 
and of the ſecond, mercury in ſuch portions as to excite 
bag hau, is the approved means. 
Solid opium, to the quantity of gr. ii vel gr. I. ſs. may 
be given every three hours, or as often as the effect of 
ding doſe ſeems to have ceaſed; Muſk, in large 
ces, every fix or eight hours; ſponges dipt in vinegar 
may be applied to the mouth and noſtrils; and a piece 
t kanne, moiſtened in the following, three or four 
E times a day: R Tinct. opii 3 li. camp. 3 1: m. The 
vam bath is alſo uſeful. : 
In ſome inſtances, mercury, given by the mouth, or 
led by unction, until a ſpitting came on, has proved 
Neitectual. The ſalivation ſhould be kept up by the ſame 
ans as at firſt it was excited, and continued dur- 
ing two or three weeks. The unguentum hydrargyri 
rt. ſnould be well rubbed into the wound two or three 
Etimes a day. 5 
A late foreign writer ſays, that if vinegar is given to a 
Fpint a day, divided into three doſes, one in the morning, 
another at noon, the third at night, it effects a cure. 
Jon the contrary, ſome others ſuppoſe the poiſon com- 
municated by a mad-dog, is of an acid nature, and pro- 
poſe abſorbent alkaline earth, as chalk, bole, &c. for the 
cure. Dr. Vaughan propoſes the actual cautery to be 
Nepplied to the part after the bite as ſoon as poſſible; or 
rather a dilatation of the wound, if ſmall, and filling it 
with gan-powder, then ſetting fire to it; this, he ſup- 
poſes, would produce a laceration of the part, would ſe- 
curc a free and continued diſcharge for ſome time, and 
the thinks that the action of the ignited gun-powder upon 
Wii: poiſon may have its uſe. | 
| Perhaps the following may be purſued as the moſt 
robabte means of relief that the preſent art directs. 
void ſea and cold bathing ; keep the wound open by a 
bea, and ſprinkle cantharides into it every ſecond or third 
(647; rub in the ung. hydrargyri fort. ſo as to raiſe 
a gcatie ptyaliſm, and particularly rub the throat with it; 
* {pamodic ſymptoms appear, give opiates 'with anti- 
rentals to excite perſpiration. R Opii, gr. xij. f. pil. 
Wo £]u3 cap. i. tertia quaque hora. And R antimonii 


—.— 


za mermedus ſumend. The warm bath, if the pa- 
tent coes not 1 to it, generally palliates. 
be «lus Aurelianus, Lommius, Layard, 
ES Choiſel ; Dr. James's Treatiſe on Canine Mad- 
Ce Mead on the bite of a Mad-dog Dr. Seleg's 
en the 715 5 the Hydrophobia ; Dr. Nugent's Effay 
d. delete; Med. Nut, vol. i P. 97, &c: 
Hh ed. rank, vol. ii. and Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
I 8 Ldinb. Med. Comment. vol. v. p. 42. Dr. 
4 Sg two Caſes of the Hydrophobia. Cullen's Firſt 
® Mrs White's Surgery, p-. 102. Memoirs of 
bert * ET of Lond. vol. i. P- 243. 
n Mm e elt mode for preventing the miſchief from 
lie bie wc would be to let the part immediately on 
Pen let 3 S Swen, be ſucked well ſor ſome little time, 
* res. of the fleſh be cut out, larger and 
Knercurial cin r wound given by the dog, that ſilled with 
Pigcrng Leg and the whole ſurrounded with 
billy, wich s ion then proceed to give mercury inter- 
Þ ptrzliſm be = + ex as mentioned above, and let 
kural ointment ned dy means of inunction with mer- 
Ilrſe means 2 and this continued for ſome time. 
breed; m 18 the moſt effectual, and would, if 
» Molt likely be conſtantly ſucceſsful. 


| HY 
DROPHTHALMIA. See PROPTOs!s. 
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ali gr. 3; micæ panis q. ſ. f. pil. ſexta quaq. hora 


KY 


HYDROPHTHALMION. It is the part under the 
eye, which ſwells in cachectic and hydropic caſes. 

HYDROPHYLLON: WarTER-LEAF, It is a plant 
with a bel:-ſhaped flower, but not noted for any medical 
virtue. | 

HYDROPHYSOCELE, from ddp, water, Quoa, a 
flatus, and xn, an hernia. An HERNIA procceding from 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. | 

HYDROPIPER. The Per/icaria urens. 

HYDROPNEUMOSARCA, from de, water, wvevu, 
ſpirit or wind, and oapt, fleſh. It is a tumor, or abſceſs, 
from a mixture of flatulent, aqueous, and carneous ſub- 
ſtances. 

HYDROPOIDES, from dd, a dropſy, and kids, a 
reſemblance. It is applied to aqueous excretions, ſuch as 
are common in dropſies. 

HYDRO PS, from bd, water. A DROPSY. In reali- 


cites, though many other diſorders have this name an- 
nexed to them, as hydrocephalus, hydrocele, &c. 

All dropſies are chronical difeaſes Noi lax fibres; this 
laxity of the fibres may be general or particular : its ge- 
neral if not univerſal concomitant, is a redundant ſerum: 
In the anaſarca, the water is clear and limpid, but in the 
aſcites it is more thick and gelatinous; or even ſometimes 
mixed with fleſhy concretions: | 

All ages, and both ſexes, are liable to this diforder ; 


to women after child-bearing. 'Thoſe who live in low 

wet ſituations, whoſe employ requires much fitting, and 

thoſe who make too free with ſpirtuous liquors. | 
The general or immediate cauſe of all dropfies, is the 


| exhaling veſſels throwing off more fluid than the abſor- 


bent veſſels can take up again. Dr. Hunter thinks that 
the water in anaſarcas tranſudes through the ſides of the 
veſſels; but however this may be, if the water is not 
taken up by the abſorbent veſſels, a dropſy is the conſe- 
quence. The mediate cauſe is a defect of vital heat. 
The remote cauſes are numerous; ſuch as immoderate 
evacuations, diſeaſes of long ſtanding, immoderate uſe 
of ſpirituous liquors, water-drinking too ſuddenly after 
being accuſtomed to more generous liquor, a ſcorbutic 


aſcites, becauſe of the rupture of one or more of the 
lymphatics which ſpread on its ſurface, a defect in the 
kidnies, an aſthma, &c. 

One of the firſt ſigns of a drop/y is the pitting of the 
ankles, this indicates the anaſarcous ſpecies: but this is 
not fo certain a ſign in women as in men, becauſe that 
women are ſubject to it from pregnancy, a ſuppreſſion of 
the menſes, & Nor, indeed, 1s it always a fign in 
men, for in old men, with groſs habits, who have been 
aſthmatic during ſome years, and are ſuddenly freed from 
it, a ſwelling will affect their legs, without any farther 
harm; yet when a difficulty of breathing attends this ſtate 
in men, a dropſy is certainly their diſorder. The pathog- 
nomonic ſigns of the aſcites are a thirſt, high- coloured 
urine in ſmall quantities, and difficulty of breathing, with 
abdominal diſtenſion. See ANASARCA and ASCITES. 


a mole, or other tumor in the uterus; a tympany; and 
oedematous tumors of the feet, legs, and thighs, &c. 
Dropfics are not readily fatal, except they have poly- 


{cirrhous liver; tumeſied meſenteric glands; or, if wo- 
men, a ſcirrhous, or otherwiſe diſordered uterus. Purg- 
ing prevents the efficacy of medicines, and ſo is a dan- 


ing out, or a gangrene appearing in any part, are fatal. 
Great thirſt, the upper parts greatly extenuated, febrile 
horror with external heat, are very dangerous. An ery- 
ſipelas on the legs, livid ſtreaks or ſpots on the ſkin, or a 
dropſy coming on in the breaſt, are alſo among the fatal 
ſymptoms. : 

'The general indications of cure are, to promote the 
natural ſecretions, and to increaſe the animal heat z but 
if the viſcera are unſound, this latter cannot be effected. 
The diet ſhould be nouriſhing, light, and cordial; 
ſpices, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, &. are to be freely uſed, 
and vinous liquors ſhould be freely drank. 

Proper evacuants for carrying off the redundant hu- 


mours, and ſuitable alteratives for reſtoring the natural 


ty there are but two kinds, viz. the anaſarca, and the aſ- 


but generally it happens to men advanced in years, and 


acrimony, a ſcirrhous liver; which generally begets an 


The aſcites ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from pregnancy; 


pous concretions in the heart, or pulmonary veſſels; a a 


gerous circumſtance. Bleeding of the noſe, ulcers break- 
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vigour of the conſtitution. Sce ANASARCA and AsC1- 
TES. A | | 
Whether the cure be of the radical or palliative kind, 
much relief is afforded to the patient by moderating cer- 
tain ſymptoms, ſuch as, | 
/FnirsT. This is cauſed by the acrimony of the lymph, 
and a defective ſecretion of the ſaliva; in this caſe let 


the patient drink in proportion to his inclination, and his 


palate may direct the choice of liquor. Acid liquors, 
ſuch as cyder, or in want of it, giye vinegar mixed with 
the ſpirit of juniper and water, or Rheniſh wine and 
water, or ſuch others as convenience will admit of. 
Nitre may be held in the mouth. | 
DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING. If the drop/y was cauſed 
by a ſanguineous aſthma, ſome recommend the loſs of a few 
ounces af blood; but though a momentary relief is thus 
obtained, the injury om it is more to be feared than 
the advantage will reaſonably admit of hazarding. The 
ſafeſt method is, if poſſible, to obtain relief with a mix- 
ture of the gum. ammon. gr. vi. or viii. and acet. ſcillæ. 
3 i. {s. in any proper vehicle; this may be repeated as 
the occaſion requires. The infuſion of garlic is alſo ef- 
ficacious. 
HYsTERIC OR NERVOUS AFFECTIONs. Theſe are often 
occaſioned by an acid in the primæ viz: give the mixture 
preſcribed againſt a diarrhoea ; and if the globus hyſteri- 


cus diſturbs the patient, the following liniment may be 
rubbed on the belly every night: R Bal. anod. Bat. 3 i. 


ol. palmæ 3 fs. ol. menth. 3 ii. m. 25 ; 

A PURGING, In this caſe all other medicines than what 
removes it are uſeleſs. R Kali 3 i. fs. ſac. alb. 3 fs. aq. 
menth. ſativ. 7 x. m. cap. cochl. ii. quatuor in die. This 
mixture neutralizes the acidity in the primæ viæ, directs 
the offending matter to the kidnies, and not by the anus, 
and thus this ſymptom is often removed. | 

- VomtTiING This is often occaſioned by acidity in the 
ſtomach, and a gentle doſe of ipecacuanha as often re- 
heves it. 

SiCKNESS This is frequently relieved by the julep. 
perlat. or a little of the ſp. ammon. comp. in aq. menth. 
pip. though, as the cauſes vary, they ſhould be attended 
to, and the remedies reſpectively adapted. : 

_ GRiPes. K Calom. gr. iv. vel vi. pulv. rhab. gr. xxv. 
ol. menth. gut. ii. Kali, gr. v. ſyr. q. ſ. f. bol. h. ſ. 
ſumend. 

PAIN IN THE scROBEIcUHus CORDIs. This is generally 
relieved by two or three grains of ipecacuanha. 

Cantharides has ſucceeded after all other means have 
failed. Four grains diluted with a large quantity of 
barley-water, has acted as a very powerful diuretic; and 
a fourth part of that quantity was given at three different 
times. The bark, ſalt of wormwood, and rhubarb, were 
alſo preſcribed, and a cure was ſoon obtained. | 

See Hoffman, Boerhaave, Liſter, and Lyſſon on this 
diſeaſe; Wallis's Sydenham, Shebbeare's Theory! and 
Practice of Phyſic, Le Dran's Operations, Lond. Med. 
'Franf. vol. ii. Brooke's and London Practice of Phyſic, 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. Ee. . 

HVDROPS ADMATULAM. See the DIABETES. 

 —— ARTI1CULIi. A ſpecies of ſpina ventoſa. 


it is ſeated on the liver; but on whatever part it is fixed, 
a ſcirrhus 18 previouſly there; ſo that a radical cure is 
not to be expected. Whilſt the ſize is moderate, there 
is no uneaſineſs, but pain increaſes with its bulk. If 
there is a ſingle cyſtis, and it is large, its water is diſco- 
vered as in an aſcites, by applying one hand to the ſide 


of the belly, and tapping with the other on the oppoſite 


ſide; but if the cyſts are many, the fluCtuation is not 
eaſily perceived. When the cyſt is ſingle, tapping may 
be uſed as a palliative remedy ; but when the cyſts are 
more, leſs advantage is to be obtained from them. See 
Le Dran's Operations, edit. 2. p. 129. 

| GEnu. A DROPSY in the KNEE. When water 
is collected under the capſular ligament of the knee, this 
diſorder is formed. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that if the 
ſynovia is ſeparated in too large a quantity, and the ab- 
ſorbent veſſels do not their duty properly, an hydrops ar- 
ticuli ſucceeds, which cauſes a relaxation of the ligament. 
Mr. Sharp recommends, in order ta the cure, a tight 
bandage, leaving the ſuperfluity to be abſorbed by the bi- 
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| CysTicus. The ENCYSTED DROPSY. It is a col- 
lection of water encloſed in a cyſtis, that is in an hyda- 
tid, and is moſt frequently in the abdomen. Generally 


bulous veins. To this might be added 
and diſcutient eee ſuch as the * tenuztn 
or a ſolution of ſal ammon. crud. in , me tate 
their proportion may be 3 ſs. to # i. See G00 ho 
and Remarks, vol. ii. p. 259—266. Edinb. M. 4 ct 
mentaties, vol. vi. p. 132. ed. Con. 
Hyproes MEDULL # SPINALtS. See Spiy,p 
called alſo Hydrometra Ovarii. | iin 
Ovarit. A DROPSY of the ovAkIz. 
ſpecies of drop/y moſt frequently happens to the ba 
ſuperannuated. It is one of the eneyſted kind with 
times happens to pregnant women. It uſual hy 
without any pain, the woman at the ſame time c0 B 
ing in good health. It is not perceived until it ;, N 
enlarged, and commonly affects but one ſide. Ty 
known by its being moveable, when the patient i . 
on her back, to relax the muſcles, then the a 
be moved from fide to ſide; by paſſing the 6 
vagina, the orifice of the Bb. is found 88 
the tumor, which diſtinguiſhes it from the aſcites, x. 
though when the fluid is contained in one bag, kt 5 


very thin, if the bag alſo extends to the {crobiculy 


cordis, it is very difficult to ſay whether the diforge j 


the aſcites or the drop/ical ovary; but when there ref. 


veral cyſts, there are manifeſt inequalities. Genen 
this diſorder terminates in an univerſal leucophiezmay 
Internal medicines are of no efficacy towards a cure, al 
it rarely happens otherwiſe than that other method; 
relief increaſe the complaints and haſten death, h 
Percival gives an inſtance of a cure being effeced! 
a ſpontaneous vomiting 3 ſee his Eſſays Med, and Ep. f 
But the general health of the patient is the whole thy 
can reaſonably be attempted. _ 

PECToRIs, alſo HYDROTHOR ax, A pops 
the BREAST. Dr. Cullen places this in the claſs cached, 
and order intumeſcentiæ. When water is extravnfatedn 
the cavity of the breaſt, this diſorder is formed; theuntet 
may be in only one, or both ſides of the mediaſtinum, Ju 
ſometimes this fluid is contained in hydatids, whoſe ſtu 
tion may be on the diaphragm, the pleura, on the ertemi 
ſurface of the lungs, or in the ſubſtance thereof, al 


on the ſurface of the heart, or in the pericardium, 


When the water is contained in the hydatids, ttt 
knowledge of the caſe and cure are alike hid from us 
Any of the cauſes of a dropſy may produce this ſpecies 
it ſometimes happens from a diſorder of the lungs, and 
generally the rupture of a lymphatic is the cauſe. 
The ſymptoms, particularly when the water is ent. 
vaſated on the diaphragm, are, an oppreſſion of tle pra- 
cordia, and an extraordinary ſhortneſs of breath, which 
is better when the patient is in a ſupine poſture that 
when erect; by which it is diſtinguiſhed from the alt 
ma, in the fits of which the patient cannot lie down, 
In the drop/y of the breaſt, oxdemateous ſwellings arr fn 
only obſerved in the feet, but alſo in the hands vhic 
Baglivi ſays is a pathognomonic ſign. Inſpiration 1 7 
eaſy than expiration; if there is much water in oe | 
that ſide appears ſomewhat larger than the other, ande 
face, arm, and leg on that ſide are puffy. 1 
Inſtances have occurred in which the water hath | 
abſorbed ; but, for the moſt part, the patient fab 
tim to the diſeaſe. As a palliative, however, "_ ; 
water is perceived to fluctuate, it may be drew! 0 / 
canula and trochar, introduced betwixt the he * 
fifth of the falſe ribs, and about four fingers breadt! 1 
the ſpine. See Le Dran's Operations, edit. 2. ts ' 
118. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol iv. Bell's Surger 
356, &c. | | | 
; 2 PERICARDII. DRopsY of the ERIC AA 
This is a ſuperabundance of watery fluid colle 0 
the pericardium. There are no ſymptoms An 
diſeaſe can be diſcovered in the living body cert" N l. 
can only be referred to in ſome of wn! 
only been ſuſpected, in others made obvious 
See Sauvaces's Hydrothorax Pericardiy 
Cauſis Sedibus Morborum, xvi. 34, 36. Sen 3 
_ ii. p. 349- * 2 Diſſert. 175% * 
ed. Ef. vol. v. p. 56 , _ 
— may The aer of op 2 
ſeat is in the cellular membrane of the *. yen 
times it approaches ſuddenly, and then 0 flag the & 
probably from an hydatid burſting, and 10 wy 
lular membrane in this viſcus. Te 


[ts 


The diagnoſtics are very obſcure; however, though 
he following is ſometimes equivocal, it will generally 
at ont this diſorder, particularly when the attack is 
| u The difficulty in breathing 1s conſtant, and in- 
| r 2 
'Y creaſed Anas of the body; the patient complains of 
Aue axiety about the precordia, and when he attempts 
quot deep inſpiration, he finds it impoſſible to dilate 
1 "eſt and his breath ſeems to be ſuddenly ſtopped ; 
| * pulle 1s mall, languid and oppreſſed; the face pale 
| 5 bloated; the legs uſually ſwelled, and the whole 
| habit is for the moſt part leucophlegmatic. ; 

In order to relief, a briſæ mercurial cathartic ſhould 
immediately be given; after this give the ſeneca root in 
bberal doſ2s, for it contributes to relieve in every inten- 
Ws on, operating powerfully by expeCtoration, urine, and 
| erſpiration. Beſides theſe, the uſual diuretics, ſudori- 
bes, Kc. may be adminiſtered, as ſometimes one medi- 
dne ſucceeds when others fail. If the eaſe is deſperate, 
n opening may be tried, as in the operation for the em- 
| pyer2a, and then a puncture may be made into the lungs 
to diſcharge its morbid contents. See Edinb. Med. Ef- 
W fas, vol. vi. p. 126. Percivat's Eſſays Medical and 

W Exper. p. 172. Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 350, &c. 


2 


chrymalis. 

—— SCROTI. ) 

— Tes71s. | 
= _— Urtrt. DrROPSY of the wOMB. Its ſeat is 
nin the cavity of the womb. Boerhaave obſerves that 
W when the internal cavity of the womb is cloſed up, there 
is foractimes ſo great a collection of water there, that 
W the belly appears as if affected with an aſcites. Se HY- 
WW DI0METRA. 1 
= The diagnoſtics are not diſtinct, for many fallacious 
W fiens of pregnancy accompany this diſorder, It is diſtin- 
W ouilicd from the aſcites by its being confined to the re- 
W eion of the uterus; and by the thinneſs of the os tincæ. 
llt the tumor is from a ſcirrhus, it is never in the middle, 
WE nor 13 it round as is the %. | 


Sce HYDROCELFE. 


followed by an anaſarca, a flow ſever, and a maraſmus. 
| If acanula can be introduced 1to the uterus, it is the 


cicatrix, or tubercles prevent it. If the canula canot be 
mtroduced, uſe hard riding, violent ſhocks with emetics, 
| ſternutatories, and britk cathartics. As a deobſtruent, 
WE dorax may be given from ten to twenty-five grains, twice 
þa dar. A peſſary may alſo be tried. 
| HTYDROPYRETOS, from pg, water, and wvcerog, 
%% Blancard ſays it is the ſame with the /udor 
Anglicus. WEIL 
| HYDRORACHITIS. Alſo called ſpinoſa, hydrocele 
AY ſpinalis, SIN x DROPSY, &c. It is a genus of diſeaſe, 
| which Dr. Cullen places in the claſs cachexiæ and order 
| ntumeicentize. See SPINA BITIDA. 
HYDROROSATON, from vowp, water, and poo, 
* a roſe, It is a drink made of water, honey, and the 
| juice of roſes. See Egineta, lib. vii. c. 15. | 
| HYDRORHODINON. It is water mixed with the 
| Ol of roſes. This Galen was uſed to give as an emetic 
un cales of poiſon. 


HYDROSACCHARUM. It is a compoſition of ſu- 


. gar and water hich | | . - 
I honey wk No ay 1 to the n by chang 
"YDROSARCA, from ddup, water, and oapt, fleſh. 

or or abſceſs produced of water and fleſh. See 
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2 8 Severinus. | 

hi g "DROSARCOCELL, from dd, water, cap, fleſh, 
the lit Ty an hernia. A ſpecies of hernia is thus called; 
js I h : _ of water and fleſh, or rather a teſticle that 
FP | JAkcocers on and dropfical. Pott's Works, FG: See 
0 HY A OSELINUM. WATER PARSLEY. 

= UDP ITHORAX. See HyDROPs PECTORIS. 
in | HTC ID U, See HYDR AGOGUS, 

| | WE lid. en. . 4 A collyrium deſcribed by Egineta, 
„ | ; t 

Sone = Kren, allo Ammonii Collyrium, from 
& sor. pxzggs. re ing, found, HEALTH Or 
K 


Land ©) : admits of Jatitude, and is not one 
2 indien d 2 perſon. In general it is when the 

bons of life a ; body are uninterrupted, and the occa- 
8 re pertormed with eaſe, It is alſo the 
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leaſt motion, mou not much varied by 


HyDROPS SACCULI LACHRYMALIS. pee Hernia la- 


The cure is difficult; for this kind of dropſy is ſoon 


We belt and ſpeedieſt remedy ; but ſometimes a ſcirrhus, a 


name of a plaſter, which is called panacea, and the 
PLASTER of the THREE BROTHERS, It is deſcribed 
in Aetius. | 
_ HYGIEINE, from vying, ſound or heathy; It is the 
firſt part of methodical medicine, being that which pre- 
ſcribes rules for the preſervation of health. | 
HY GIENISTES. Hygieni/ts. Phyſicians who only 
attended people in health, and that in order to preſerve 
the ſame, and to prevent diſeaſes. The temperaments of 
the conſtitution, the air lived in, the food lived on, the 
houſes dwelt in, the changes in the functions of the 
body, thoſe changes to which different ages, ſeaſons, 
climes, &c. expoſe people, were the objects of their at- 
tention. 


HYGRA. Liqyip PLASTERS, alſo LiquiD RosiN. 
See PHRYCTE. 

HY GROBLEPHARICUS, frem de, humid, and 
Bae@apor, an eyelid, alſo Hygrophthalmicus. An epithet 
given to ſome ducts of emunctories diſcovered in the ex- 
treme edge or inner part of the eye-lids. | 

HYGROCIRSOCELE, from vypo;, humid, mipgog, a 
varix, and xu, a tumor. A ſpecies of hernia: it is 


when the ſpermatic veins are varicous, and the ſcrotum 
is filled with water. | 


HYGROCOLLYRIUM. from vypog, humid, and x- 
Auprov, A collyrium. A liquid collyrium, or when a col- 
lyrium conſiſts chiefly of liquids. 

HYGROLOGIA. HyYGRoLogy. It treats of the 
various humours of the body. 1 
. HYGROMETRUM. The HYGOROMET ER. It is an 
inſtrument by which is ſhewn the different degrees of 
moiſture in the atmoſphere. The word is derived from 
dy poc, himid, and jetpor, a meaſure, Wedelius gives this 
name by way of alluſion to the machine fo called, to 
thoſe infirm parts whoſe e rare of impreſſions 
ſhew different ſtates of the air, with reſpect to its moiſ- 
ture more exactly than the inſtruments contrived for 

ſhewing the ſame. 

HYGROMYRON. The name of a liquid ointment 
deſcrihed by Aetius. 

HY GROPHOBIA. See HYDROPHOBIA. 

HY GROPHTHALMICUS. See HYGROBLEPHARI- 
eus. 8 

HYLON. A ſpecies of cotton-t*:e, See AMINIA. 

HYMENEA. CouRBARIL. See ANIME. 

HYMEN, ier. A membrane in general; but by it 
is uſually underſtood the membrane which appears in the 
form of a creſcent, and is ſituated at the entrance of the 
vagina, called alſo Clauſirum Virginitatis, Eugeos, When 
this membrane is ruptured, it is ſhrivelled up, and forms 
the carunculæ myrtiformes. See CARUNCULA, It na- 
turally ſhrinks with years, and often diſappears before 
the age of twenty, ſo can be no proof of virginity. 

In ſome infants this membrane ſo cloſes up the urethra, 
that the urine cannot be voided; in others the urine 
paſſes, but when the menſes flow, they cannot be dif- 
charged, becauſe of the imperforated hymen. 

When the mark of perforation cannot be ſeen, the 
cure is thought to be impraCticable ; but when the punc- 
ture of a lancet could not produce the deſired effect, a 
trochar and canula hath ſucceeded, though a paſſage of 
four inches was perforated before the end was obtained. 
See Heiſter's Surgery, and the Edinb. Med. Commen- 
taries. | 
HYMOCHYMA, from uroxew, to pour under. A 
SUFFUSION of the EYE. 

HYOGLOSSUS. The name of a muſcle of the 
tongue. It riſes from the baſis, but chiefly from the 
cornu of the os hyoides, running laterally and forwards, 
to ſhorten the tongue. Some divide this muſcle into 
three, and call them ba/ic-olofſus, or hyp/ilogloſſus, or 
| hypfiloides, the chondro-gloſſus, and the cerato-gloſſus. 
Douglas divides it as follows. He ſays, it ariſes fleſhy 
from three different places; its firſt origin is broad and 
carnous from the cornu of the bone hyois; this is pro- 
perly the ceratagloſſus : its ſecond head comes from part 
of the baſis of this bone, and its name baſiogloſſus: the 
third beginning is derived from the cartilaginous append- 
age of the hyoides, which ſome call chondrogloſſus: 
theſe three unite, and their fibres running in the ſame 
direction, they are inſerted broad and thin near the root 
the tongue laterally. The uſe of each is to draw the 


tongue obliquely to one ſide; but if both act at once, 
| the tongue is pulled directly backwards into the mouth. 
| | Douglas 


HY O 


Douglas adds, that in ſome ſubjects he hath obſerved a 
great part of the muſcles did ariſe from the baſis of the 
bone, and in ſome others he found few or none of their 
fibres to ſpring from thence. 

HYOIDES Os, from and «9%, called alſo Bicorne 
Lambdoides. It is ſituated in an horizontal poſition be- 
tween the root of the tongue and the larynx; it is con- 
vex on its anterior part, and hollow on the poſterior; 
the cornua become ſmaller as they run back, and rather 
diverge; at the end of the cornua there is a graniform 
appendicle, from whence a ligament runs to the ſtyloid 
proceſs of the os temporis, and another ligament con- 
nects the bone to the larynx. The ancient Greeks com- 
pared it to their vowel v, whence its name hyoides, 
.yoides, hypfiloides, and upfiloides. It is the baſis and 
ſupport of the tongue. 

HYOPHARYNG AUS. The hyopharyngei muſcles, 
in general, are thoſe on each ſide which are inſerted in 
the os hyoides; and they may be reckoned three pairs, 
viz. the ba/ic-pharyngei, cerato-pharyngæus major & 
minor. They come from the baſis and the horns of the 
os hyoides. Innes calls it conſtrictor pharyngis medius, 
and deſcribes it as follows. It arifes from the appendix 
of the os hyoides, from the cornu of that bone, and from 
the ligament which connects it to the thyroid cartilage, 
the fibres of the ſuperior part running obliquely upwards, 
and covering a conſiderable part of the ſuperior conſtric- 
tor (i. e. cephalo-pharyngæus) terminate in a point. It is 
inſerted in the middle of the cuneiform proceſs of the 
os occipitis, before the foramen magnum, and joined to 
its fellow at a white line in the middle back part of the 
pharynx. The fibres at the middle part run more tranſ- 
verſely than thoſe above or below. Its uſe is to com- 
preſs that part of the pharynx which it covers, and to 
draw it and the os hyoides upwards. See PHAR YNX. 

HYOPHTHALMOS, from b, a ſwine, and op0anuos, 
an eye. Hocs EYE. It is a name for the after atticus, 
and alſo for a ſpecies of achates. : 

_ HYOSCIAMUS, from og, a ſwine, and xuxuog, a beany 

Hos's BEAN; but the plants to which this name i given 
are called hen-banes; it is alſo called dens caballinus. 
Theſe plants have hairy, oblong, deep-indented leaves, 
and bell-ſhaped flowers, which are followed by irregular 
cup-like capſules, » hich contain the ſeeds. Boerhaave 
enumerates eight ſpecics. It is alſo a name for tobacco. 
See NicoTIANA 

 Hyosciamus NIGER. Hyoſciamus foliis amplexi- 
caulibus ſinuatis floribus ſeſſilibus, Linn. called alſo apo/- 
linaris, altercum, faba ſuilla, COMMON or BLACK HEN- 
BANE. It is one of the poiſonous vegetables that are 
indigenous in Great Britain. The root is long, tough, 
white, and when recently cut through, ſmells like liquo- 
rice; the ſtalks are thick, round, woody, irregularly 
branched, and covered with a hairy down. The leaves 
furrounding the ſtalk at their baſe, ſtand irregularly : 
they are large, ſoft, and downy, pointed at the ends, 
and very deeply indented at the edges; their colour is a 
greyiſh green, and they have a viroſe difagreeable ſmell. 


Tlie flowers are monopetalous, divided into five obtuſe | 


ſegments, and when acurately examined, are not with- 
out beauty, although they have a diſagreeable appearance 
on the plant : they are large, of a dirty yellowith colour, 
reticulated with violet-coloured veins. 
follow one after every flower: they are large, and con- 
tain a great quantity of ſeeds of a brown, rough, and 
irregular figure. 

This is the only ſpecies of henbane that is a native of 
Great Britain; and it is a dangerous poiſon. The ſeeds, 
leaves, and roots, if received into the ſtomach, are all 
poiſonous. The root, in a ſuperior degree, produce va- 
rious diſorders z madneſs is one effect of this vegetable 
if the ſtomach does not reject what it has received, a 
ſtupor and apoplectic ſymptoms, terminating in death, 
are the uſual conſequences. 

Henbane, in its external appearances, much reſembles 
partnip, from the uſe of which we are often told that ill 
effects follow: it 1s probable that in thoſe inſtances the 
roots of henbane have been miſtaken for thoſe of parſneps, 
for henbane 1s often found on dunghills, and with the 
dung 15 carried into gardens, where, with parſneps, &c. 
it groves up, and is miſtaken for what it is not. 

The ſymptoms which ariſe in conſequence of ſwallow- 
ing this ſpecies of henbane, are, madneſs of the furious 
kind, which endures for ſome days; in ſome inſtances 
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HVPERICUM. Sr. Jonx's W 


7 
ferata, fuga demonum, androſæ nium, and byp 


HYP 


it produces. apoplectic diſorders, with a h 


ard full a. 
red face, an abolition of the fenſes and 2 45 Pulſe, 
tions, and difficult reſpiration ; in others, ſtupi 9 

an 


appearance of intoxication are the conſeque 

on fwallowing the feeds, have complained of tha 
dineſs, dimneſs of fight, raving, and profound flee ane 
dilated pupil is often the effect of this poiſon. * 
poiſon of henbane is very ſimilar in its effect to 4, i 
opium when taken in large quantities, and like 9 n > 
adminiſtered with kill, it is a valuable ſedative, > 
and moderates-exceſs of irritability. It poſſeſierh th nt 
vantages of opium with the additional one or bes ng 
the bowels lax : but then it muſt be given in large We 
Hence has it been laid aſide, for in full doſes 1 111 
create delirium much more than opium, "Y 

Its ill effects are relieved as directed 
AMAN TIA, which ſee. 

Dr. Stork preſſed out the juice from this plant, and 
with a gentle heat inſpiſſated it to an extract; of thi he 
gave from one grain to twenty, every twenty-four Hout: 
thus he relieved many from palpitations of the hear, , 
tendency to melancholy, coughs, and other Coaſmcdic 
diſorders and convulſions, and this after other mea; 
failed. See his account of this plant, or fee an abt? 
from it in the Med. Mu. vol. i. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. p. 315. Wilmer's Ob. ö 
the Poiſonous Vegetables in Great Britain, W ithering' 
Bot. Arrangement. Memoirs of the Med. Society af 
Lond. vol. i. p. 310. Cullen's Mat. Med, : 

Hyosciamvs ALBUus, Linn. WHITE HENBAxE, J. 
leaves are ſmaller and more woody than thofe of the black 
ſpecies; the plant is a native of the ſouthern parts gf 
Europe; its qualities are ſimilar, but not fo powerful z 
thoſe of the common ſort. 

| LuTAUs. See NicoTIana MixoR, 
H OSERIS. It is alſo called Hicractum minus. It 1; 
a plant of no note in medicine; though ſome {ay it 
agrees with ſuccory in its virtues, the Eudivia weda, 

HYOTHYROIDES. Theſe muſcles are alſo calle 
thyro-hyo:des. They run from the thyroid cartilage to 
the os hyoides, thy are attached to the knobs of that 
cartilage, and the line between them. Thcir uſe 5 
to bring theſe knobs n<:.cer to each other. 

HYPALEIPTRON. A fort of ſpatula for ſpreading 
ointments with. | 

HYPALEIPTON. A liniment. 

HYPECOUM, alſo called hypecoon ſiliquoſum, au- 


in the artick 


mum, cuminum cornulatum, and HORNED cx. 


This plant is common in France, but of no medicalnote, 

HYPER ZSTHESES. ErRoR of APPETITE whether 
by excels or deficiency. It is ſynonymous with Dr. Cul- 
len's order dy/crexi@. 

HYPERARTETISCUS. Supernumerary parts 0! 
members. | 5 

HYPERCATHARSIS, from $7, a prepoſttion . 
nifying exceſs, and xabapstc, purgation; allo bei 
and hyperinos. It is an exceſſive purging from mediene 
It is a variety of the diarrhoea mucoſa of Dr. Cullen. 

It happens when too violent purging medicines 3 5 
ceſlive doſes of milder ones, have brought on 172 
tion to frequent diſcharges by ſtool; other canſes 0 by 
ritation in the bowels may produce the ſame effect. Y 
the cure, proceed as in violent diarrhœas. Gentle 
dynes, frictions, and perſpiratives were much one 
on by the ancients. Sce Oribaſ. Med. Col. lb. oy 
42. P. Ægineta, lib. vii. cap. 7. Aetius Tetrab. n 
3. cap. 118. | 

HYPERCORYPHOSIS, from op 
opa, the vertex, or a PROMINENCE, or N 15 
Hippocrates calls the lobes of the liver and lunes . 


deree, A050) and . 


erchoryphoſes. wo x U 
HYPERCRISIS, ) from ore, above, an 117 20 
HYPERECRISISS, c. An Arkane - 

PEREXCRETION. It is when nature, opPree 0, 


n e 
burden, makes ſuch efforts, to free herſelf by ſuch 
ceſſive evacuations as endanger the patient. EW 

HYPEREPHIDROSIS, from ber, eG ® 


ſweat. TMMODERATE SWEATING. ed hire 
alſo Can” 1 1 


cricum — 
er 

- F 22 ant 11 
gare. Boerhaave mentions thirteen ſpecies nl 2 2 
enumerates thirty. It is called fuga res _— 
count of its virtue in curing thole 3 ” "cum petri 
be poſſeſſed, The ſpecies in uſe, is tlie ee een 


ORT; 


ot 


hypericum foliis obtuſis pellucido-punctatis, 
caule ancipiti, caule rotundo Linn. 
, IN'sS WORT. ' 

COMMON bas _ ſlender, round, woody ſtalks, that are 

This. P ſmall obtuſe oblong leaves ſet in pairs, which 

reddiſh held to the light, ſeem to be perforated, whence 

3 erfarata 3 they bear numerous gold-coloured 

” b . flowers on the tops of the branches, which 

8 5 by blackiſh huſks, full of ſmall feeds. It is 

are on grows wild in the woods and uncultivated 

en and flowers in June and July. 

The flowers abound with reſin, but yet poſſeſs ſo much 

— -1aginous matter that Water diſſolves all its active 

= he leaves alſo contain much of the ſame reſinous 

matter. Diſtilled with water, an eſſential oil is obtained, 

which much referables that of turpentine. To the taſte 

ne leaves and flowers are bitteriſn; and, from their ge- 

neral qualities, they promiſe to be uſeful as a detergent. 

dee Lewis's Mat. Med. | Neumann 8 Chem. Works. It 
': alſo a name for the Ipiræa and coris. 

IIVPERICUM SAXATILE, &c. Bas rARD ST. 
oN's wok r, alſo called hypericoides, coris lutea, and 
| corts legitima Cretica. | : 

The feeds are ſaid to be diuretic, emenagogue, and 
| powerfully antiſpaimodic. 

HYPERINESIS. See HYPERCATHARSIS, 

| HYPERINOS. It ſignifies the fame as hypercathar- 
and alſo the perſon who ſuffers from it. | 

* HYPEROA. The PALATE, from unep, above, and 


r 
ztum, Or rk 
ſoribus luteis tryginis, 


parts. 


| ue, 05, 
I P4YPERO-PHARYNG I See PERISTAPHYLO- 
| PHARYNG ZI. 
lr PEROSTOSIS. According to ſome, it is the 
| {a-clling of the whole bone. In Cullen's Nofology it is 
3 {rn2nymous with es. 
| HYPERSARCOMA. 
| leſhy excreſcence. | 
HYPERSARCOSITS, from urep, exceſs of, and capt, 
%. It is a fleſhy excreſcence, or proud fleſh. 
_ HYPEXODOS, from de, under, and efodog, a paſſing 
S ot. AFLUX of the BELLY, 
HYPEZOCOS. It ſigniſies the membranes which 
| are ſpread under other parts, as the pleura, &c. 
HYPNOBATES, from böryveg, fleep, and Baia, to 
HYPNOBATASIS, { go. dee SOMNAMBULO. 
| HYPNOLOGICA. It teaches the due regulation of 
| ſeep and waking. 
HYPNOPCEOS, 0 from unv, ſleep, and wolso, to 
| HYPNOTICUS, $ cauſe. HyeNoTics, medicines 
dich procure fleep. See ANODYNA. 
HYPNUM, It is a fertile kind of moſs, furniſhed 
with uniform calyptrated heads; the ſtalks are more 
| 3 and ſet at a wider diſtance than thoſe of the 
E DIVON, 
. HYPO, vro. A prepoſition ſignifying under z but, 
|! compoſition, it imports not only inferiority with re- 
eh to ſituation, but a remiſſion or diminution. 
HYPOCAPNISMA. SUFFUMIGATION. 
{YPOCARODES, One who labours under alo w 
IYPERCAROTHIS. bon of a carus. 
HYPOCATHARSIS. A $LIGHT PURGING. 
TIYPOCAUSTUM, from ir, under, and xx, to 
A 1 An apartment for bathing and ſweating in, it is 
* 1 vy a fire under the floor; but the word generally 
* 1 5 liznify a ſtove, calletl alſo calidarium. 
es ALI from TOY and xepxv3cy an 
1 ie tauces. A ſtridulous kind of aſperity of 
| 205 and aſpera arteria. | 
cs, FOCHEOMENOS, One who labours under a 
YPOCHCERIS. A ſpeci | 
: . pecics of ſonchus. 
Fa > SDRIA, from v Toy erde and xorTp's, a 
| on both fi i Pypochondria are that part of the body, 
kertend 11 es, which lie under the ſpurious ribs, and is 
bur : to the ta, comprehending not only the muſcles 
Wes 5 viſcera; becauſe, 5 to Pollux, 
| Places in Hi Jacent to cartilages. Celſus, from ſeveral 
ling Aurelie PPsrates, renders the word præcordia. Cœ- 


urehanus 2 
ne mmat nus often puts præcordia inflammata for an 
o& Fo. of the hypochondria. . a 
is. n " 1 1 
aue, are LE the bypochondria, according to Hippo- 
the %% PYpochondrion aneſpaſmenon, a retraction of 
* pochandrium in 


A PoLypus of the NOosEk. A 
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wards, without any proper diſorger 


HYP 


of the part; hypochoudria diaborborizonta, a rumbling 
of the hypochondriaz hypochondrii entaſis, &c. a foftith 
tenſion of the hypochondria, bypochondria catexeraſmena, 
&c. The hyprchondria dried up and contracted inward- 
ly: hypschondria meteora, tumid þypochindria, theſe are 
raiſed by flatulencies hy pochondrii xyntaſis, a diſtenſion 
of the hypechondria from inflammation; hypachondrii ſco- 
litoes, an inequality of the hypochondrium; hypochondrium 
chronium, an hypochondrium affected with an obſtinate 
diſorder: and 

HYPOCHONDRIACUS MORBUS. The Rvro— 
CHONDRIAC DISEASE 3 it is alſo called afeio hypochon- 
drie, paſſio hypochondr iaca, KYPOCHONDRIASIS, VAPOURS, 
SPLEEN, &c. 

Hoffman ſtrenuoufly maintains, that the hypochondriac 
diſeaſe, is not the ſame as that called hyſterics. He ob- 
ſeryes, that a ſtrangulation of the fauces, a quick and 
difficult reſpiration, ſo as to endanger a ſuflocation, loſs 
of ſpeech and all ſenſe of motion, are the proper and 
eſſential ſymptoms of the hylterics* that the bypochondriac 
diſeaſe is inveterate, and rarely ſo cured as not to be again 
caſily excited by the leaſt accidents that can cauſe it, which 
is not the caſe with the hyſterics; that though many of 
their ſymptoms are the fame, yet they each have ſuch as 
the other is never accompanied with, otherwiſe than by 
the two diſorders being attendant at the fame time. On 
the other hand, many others conſider theſe two diſorders 
under the general title nervous, and thus they only dif- 
fer, as peculiarities in the conititution vary, .or as the fla- 
tulencies, &c. which attend the patients thus diſordered 
may affect this or the other part. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſcaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order 
adynamiz z the hyſteric diſeaſe he places in the ſame 
claſs, but in the order ſpaſmi. In this definition of the 
hypochondriac diſeaſe, he fays there is indigeſtion with 
langour, ſadneſs, and fear, in a melanchoiic tempera- 
ment. The ſtate of mind peculiar to hypachondriacs, 
and called vapours, or low ſpirits by ſome, is thus de- 
ſcribed by Dr. Cullen. © A langour, littleflneſs, or want 
of reſolution and activity, with reſpect to all undertak- 
ings; a diſpoſition to ſeriouſnets, ſadneſs, and timidity z 
as to all future events, an apprehenſion of the worſt, or 
molt unhappy ſtate of them, and therefore often upon 
flight grounds, an apprehenſion of great evil. Such perſons 
are particularly attentive to the ſtate of their own health, 
to every the imalleſt, change of feeling in their bodies; 
and from any unuſual feeling, perhaps of the ſlighteſt 
kind, they apprehend great danger, and even death itielf. 
In reſpect to theſe feelings and fears, there 1s commonly 
the moſt obſtinate belief and perſuaſion.“ The doctor 
alſo obſerves, that it is only when the ſtate of mind juſt 
deſcribed is joined with indigeſtion, in either ſex, ſome- 
what advanced in years, of a melancholie temperament, 
and a ſirm and rigid habit, that the diſeaſe takes the 
name of hypochondriac. 

The ſeat of the hypachendrive paſſion is in the ſomach 
and bowels, even though diſturbed paihons wer: the 
cauſe ; for firit theſe parts are diſordered, then th. other 
parts in conſequence. In this Hoffman thu3 far agrees, 
by ſaying the periſtaltic motion in the bowel; is retarded 
by ſpaſms. 

The cauſes are, ſorrow, fear, or.exceſs of any of the 
paſſions, too long continued watching, irregular diet; in 
{ome there 1s an habitual diſpoſition to this diſorder, and 
ſuch people have generally a {allow or brown complexion, 
and a downcalt look, a rigidity of the ſolids, and torpor 
of the nervous power. Whatever may give rife to ner- 
vous diſorders in general, may be a caule of this in par- 
ticular ; whatever may be the foregoing cauſes, ſuch as 
paſſions, indigeſtion, increaſed or diminiſhed ſenſibi- 
lity, &c. : OT 

The ſigns of this diſorder are ſo various, that to de- 
ſcribe them is to deſcribe almoſt every other diſeaſe ; but 
in general there is an inſurmountable indolence, deject- 
edneſs of ſpirit, dread of death, coſtiveneſs, a ſlow and 
| ſomewhat difficult inſpiration, flatulencies in the prime 
viæ, and various ſpaſmodic affections, &c. 

Whatever ſtomach generates acidities from fermenta- 
tion, or a putrefactive diſpoſition in the alimentary ſounds 
and fluids mixed, there will ever be more or leſs of the 
hypochoudriac diſorder ; the gas, ſeparated by either of 
theſe cauſes, is ſuddenly diffuſed here and there, and its 
7 property is to repel the vital heat wherever it is 
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preſent in any conſiderable degree; .and from this cir- | 
cumſtance alone may all the ſymptoms be accounted -for; | 
but yet it is allowed that the ſame effects may be pro- 

duced by other cauſes, -whence attention is neceſſary to 

diſcover, whether a difficult paſſage of the blood through 

the veſſels in the ſtomach and guts, as Hoffman hath aſ- 

ſerted, or certain flatulencies, as others relate, or what- 

ever elſe may be an adequate cauſe, in order to the adapt- 

ing of proper remedies. The hypochondriac diſeaſe is very 

dithcult to cure; it rarely occurs early in life, generally 

in more advanced years only, and when once ir bath 

taken place, it often increaſes as life advances. It ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from indigeſtion, eſpecially when indi- 
geſtion is accompanied with vapours. 

The principal indications of cure are, 1ſt, To correct 
the vicious cauſe in the ſtomach. 2d, To increaſe the 
vital heat. % 

The diet ſhould be light, eaſy in the ſtomach, agree- 
able to the palate, cordial, and nouriſhing. In general, 
animal diet, and ſpirituous liquors, lowered with pure 
water, for the common drink. 

The cure is always flow, therefore hope ſhould be ſup- 
ported by every probable artifice. 

Whatever be the cauſe, begin with an emetic, and re- 
peat it at proper intervals to two or three times; then 
purge with the pil. ex aloe cum myrrha, or the tinct. aloes; 
and by leſſer doſes of theſe, or of the ſaline purges, as 
circumſtances may indicate, keep the bowels eaſy through 
the whole of the cure. After theſe, proceed with bitters 
mixed with aromatics and chalybeates; and thus, if a due 
degree of exerciſe is uſed, a cure may be expected. Here 
Dr. Cullen obſerves, that in the hypochondriac diſeaſe 
there is a want of activity, which is to be remedied; there 
is not a loſs of tone in the fibres, but on the contrary a 
rigidity in them: whence he recommends warm bathing; 
the drinking of tea and coffee; exerciſe, not ſo much as 
it excites the activity of the ſtomach, but as it operates 
on the mind, and diverts it from its deſpondency. In 
managing the minds of hypochrondriacs, carefully avoid 
any intimation that their complaints are imaginary, and 
as carefully avoid both raillery and reaſoning in addreſſ- 
ing them. Be ever watchful to interrupt his attention, 
by engaging it with any object but his own feelings. 
Divert x with any employ that is neither attended 
with emotion, anxiety, nor fatigue. Diverſion, in which 
fome {kill is required; exerciſe in the air, which requires 
ſome dexterity, are both to be admitted: riding is better 
than either walking, failing, or travelling in a carriage; 
and to ride a journey is the beſt mode of uſing it. 


AN EXCESS OF ACIDITY is a prevalent ſymptom for the 


moſt part, and requires a cloſe attention to all the means 
of obviating acidity as well as the uſe of antacids, 


CosTIVENESS, an afflictive ſymptom, is beſt relieved by | men magnum, and go out at the holes on the ſides of tle 
ſuch gentle laxatives as juſt ſolicit nature's uſual office, 


without exciting extraordinary diſcharges. 


If the pulſe is quick, and heat of the body inclining to 
feveriſhneſs, omit the aromatics and ſteel, but let the 


bark and elixir of vitriol be adminiſtered. 


If during the fits THE MIND 1s HARRASSED, pive a 


gentle anodyne in a carminative water. If PAIN AND 


FLATULENCE, accompanied with AN HEAD-ACH, attend, 


the ſame means is alſo effectual. 


If SPASMODIC SYMPTOMS are conſiderable, tending to 
convulſions, relief may be obtained by means of opiates 
joined with fetid gums, or with muſk, according as each 


may beſt agree with the reſpeCtive patients. 


Warm bathing in pure water, heated ſufficiently to 
raiſe Fahrenheit's thermometer to ſixty or ſixty-five, ſhould 
be continued until the cure is nearly effected, and then 


gradually approach to the cold-bath. 


Chearful company conduces much towards relief; but 
running into mirth, or any exerciſe uſed ſo as to fatigue, 


are injurious. 


vous DisEasEs in the following pages. 


Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. edit. 4. 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS. 
MORBUS, 


HYPOCHYMA, 3 vTo and xuw, to pour. A ca- 


HYPOCHYSIS, T3TARACT. See CATARACTA. 


HYPOCISTIS. The RAE of Ciſtus. Alſo called 
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]alſo called linguales and 1 


A 7271 warm air is almoſt univerſally — — See NER- 


offman on the 
Morb. Hypochond. Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 


See HyYPOCHONDRIACUS 


* 
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hypociſtis, Linn. The juice of this plant 1 2 
it * of a firm g and a bright * in uſe; 
it is a mild aſtringent, of ſimilar medical ag 
the Egyptian acacia, though different from it ; Py 
its pharmaceutic properties ; for the hypociſtis ry wh 
tally diflolves in rectified ſpirits of wine, but rags ” 
is unaffected by that menſtruum. See Raj; Tr _ 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Both this and the acacia 3. a 
thrown out of uſe. ae 00 
agen Fa tem e from 
and xa:x]w, to ſteal, becauſe it, as were, ſt 
water from 4 oil. It is the ſame as "eq wn 
which ſee. * 
HYPOCCELON, from bo, under, and vow, 13, ...: 
ty above the upper eye-lid. It is the cavity under the bog 
eye-lid. See Ruffus Epheſius, lib. i. cap. 4, 
HYPOCHOPHOSIS, a leſs degree of cophoſis. 
HYPOCRANIUM. A kind of abſceſs, ſo called he 
cauſe ſeated under the cranium, between it and the am 
mater. 
HYPODERIS. In Ruffus Epheſius, it is the ent. 
mity of the fore-part of the neck. 7 
YPODERMIS. The cLITORIS. 
HYPOGASTRICA SEC TIO. In lithotomy, it i 
what is called the HIGH OPERATION. : 
HYPOGASTRICZA AR TERLE. See ILIACx hs. 
TERTZ, for the external hypogaſ?ric arteries. The jy. 
gaſtric, or internal iliac arteries, dip into the inſide of the 
pelvis, juſt over the ſhoulder of the ſacrum; when it xr 
rives at the fide of the pelvis, it throws down branches tb 
the contents of the pelvis, and then goes through the 
ſciatic notch. In the foetus, the internal iliac is larger 
than the external, becauſe it goes to the placenta, whence, 
after birth, it daily ſhrinks, and makes the chord, which 
was the umbilical veſſels. 
—— VENZ#. Theſe veins run the ſame courſe with 
their correſponding arteries, except that they do not fend 
off the vena umbilicalis. The hypogaſtric veins are the 
internal ihac branches. 
HYPOGASTRIUM, from »70, under, and yary, th 
ſtomach; called alſo aqualiculus; etron; it is the lower 
external region of the fore-part of the belly; it extends 
from the lower extremity of the regio umbilicalis, tothe 
bottom of the oſſa innominata. It is divided into three 
parts, viz. the pubes before, and the groins on each de. 
When the integuments are removed from this region, you 
diſcover the linea alba, the lineæ ſemilunares, and the luer 
tranſverſz. | | 
HYPOGRASTOCELE. The vENTRAL HERNIA. | 
HYPOGLOSSI EXTERNI, vel Majors, Nt), 
They are the ninth 


eir origin juſt above the ſorr 


o, under, 


pair of nerves; they have th 
ſame great hole, above the condyles of the os occhi 
As ſoon as they are paſſed out of the cranium, they fn 
betwixt the carotid artery, and the internal jugular vel, 
to the tongue, on the ſide of the digaſtric mulcle 
HYPOGLOSSIS, J from dre, under, and ar! 
HYPOGLOSSUM, ned It is that part of the 
tongue which adheres to the lower jaw, and thc ſeat 0 
the diſeaſe called rana, whence Aetius names it ii. 
BatpaXos, the frog under the tongue. See RANULA. | 
HYPOGLOTTIDES. They are a kind of medici 
to be held under the tongue until they are diſſo ved. 1 
HYPOGLUTIS, from be, under, and 999% © 
nates. It is the fleſhy part under the nates toad = 
thigh. Some fay it is the flexure of the coxa, under 
nates. | 11 In, 
HYPOMIA, from de, under, and ww, the ſhow. 
In Galen's Exegeſis it is the part ſubjacent © 
ſhoulder. ; | h « from 
HYPONOMOS, from $7ovpo;, a mine, per ap 3 
dre and vowog, a ſettlement, or from ùxo, under, 5 n 
a phagedenic ulcer. It is a deep ſinuous phageden « foot 
HYPOPEDIUM. A cataplaſm for the ſole oft 12 
HYPO PH ASIA, from, 5ropamypai, 10 et coll. 
It is a ſort of winking when the eye-lids are nearly i 
HYPOPHASIS, The name of a 3 ns fo, that 
conſiſts of cloſing the eyes during ſleep, but mw the at 
a part of the eye appears, and a flight motion 
is perceived. 


YPOPHORA, from vTo@egopal, i he carried 


* 


or C 


OROBANCHE. * ſpecies uſed in medicine is the cytinus ved underneath. A deep. fiſtulous ulcer. vor. 


\ 


eended with acute 


THALMION. The part sen the eye 
3 in a cachexy or dropſy. 
ich. LC AKTODEND RO. l Boerhaave 

Ha de plants of this name, but attributes no medi- 
men 
cal virtue to them. SPERMI, from bro, under, gunner, 
| 1 ahora Such plants as bear their ſeed 
L 10 rat ſide of their leaves. 
on yPOPHYSIS. See FRICHIA. - 
| HYPOPIA.. Sugillations in the part under the eyes. 
HYPOPLEURIOS. The PLEURA. ; 
HYPOPYON, from vTo, under, and wvov, pus. It 
3 3 collection of matter under the cornea. Though Mr. 
has "x onſiders it an affection of ſome of the coats of the 
| 10 It is alſo called p). It proceeds from an extra- 
| dan of blood, or a tranſlation of pus, after an inflam- 
5 n. the ſmall-pox, &c. In the beginning it is at- 
ry pain in the head and eye; and, accord- 
ing to the degree of this diſorder, it is followed by dim- 
bh of ſight, blindneſs, or death. _ 
| The cure is effected in the beginning by reſolvent me- 
dieines, ſuch as frequent application of a decoction of 
lige in wine, with bleeding and purging 3 or if this fail, 
mb the diſeaſed part with your finger, to looſen the mat- 
ker, and then let the patient lay in a ſupine poſture in a 
coach which is driven over rough roads; this is ſaid to 


dare frequently diſperſed the matter. Or, laſtly, ſome- 


E times an operation is neceſſary, and 1s thus performed ; 


place the patient as in couching a cataract, depreſs the 


lower eye-lid, while an aſſiſtant elevates the upper; then, 
uith alancet, cut through the cornea below the pupil, and 


about the ſpace of a line from the white of the eye, 


make the aperture large enough to diſcharge the matter, 


W :nd, the better to empty the abſceſs, preſs it gently, but 


ſo as to force out the pus, or other contents. Dreſs the 
vound with the mucilage of quinces, mixed with a little 
| camphor. The operation ſhould not be deferred too 
beg, leſt the eye, by the pus remaining, ſhould be ſo 
| injured, as to prove deſtructive to viſion. See St, Yves 
on the Diſeaſes of the Eye, Heiſter's Surgery. Bell's 
| Surgery, vol. iii. p. 313, &c. Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology 
ol the Eyes, p. 176, 186. White's Surgery, p. 232. 
| HYPORINION. A name for the parts of the uppers» 
| lip, below the noſtrils, 5 
| HYPOSARCA, 1 yro, under, and cap, 
= HYPOSARCIDIOS, $ fle/h. An ANA SARCA. In 
| 2 Cullen's Noſology it is ſynonymous with phy- 
ſecoma. | 
es The urethra terminating under 
e glans. 5 
| HYPOSPATHISMUS, The name of an operation 
| formerly uſed in ſurgery for removing defluxions in the 
eyes. It was thus named from the inſtrument with which 


i vas performed. See P. Egineta, lib. vi. cap. 6. 


HYPOSPHAGMA. See APOSPHAGMA. It is alſo a 


| ſugillation of the tunica adnata of the eye. | 


HYPOSTAPHYLE. RELAXATION of the UYULA. 
1 HYPOST ASIS, from dern, to ſubſide. The ſedi- 
ment in urine. 1 


HYPO T HENAR, from ò co, under, and Jevaę, the palm 


7h hand. See abductor minimi digiti manus: it is alſo 


W that 70 of the hand which is oppoſite to the palm, 
Wy A 8UPPOSITORY. 

pecies of agaric, 

DIAPHRAGM. See DIAPHRAG- 


See Hyo- 


HYPSILOIDES. The os Hyoides; een 


Hie muſcle. 
HYPTIASMOS. A ſupine decubiture, or a nauſea, 


with inclination to vomit. 


| an ulcer when? from vo, under, and An, a Cicatrix, 
| cer which lies under a cicatrix. 


H 3 
35 ehe, e MINOR, A name for the ſalicaria 
5 SO PHYLLU 


YSSOPITES. M. See BuepLEvRUM, 


Wing impregnated with Hvssor. 
| — KEDS. YSSOP. x hs the Hebrew word 
| places, * b, or a herb appointed for cleanſing holy 
e nee, Per cum. It is the hyſſpes officinalis 
1 4 ' gultifolia, ſpicis ſecundis foliis lanceolatis, 
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Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, with þrittle branched 
ſtalks, ſquare when young, but round when old. The 
leaves are oblong, narrow, and of a dark preen colour. 
'The flowers are in looſe ſpikes, of a blood colour. It is 
perennial, cultivated in gardens, and flowers in July and 
Auguſt. 

The leaves have an aromatic ſmell, and a bitteriſh, warm 
taſte. Water extracts the greateſt part of their virtues, 
but ſpirit extracts them perfectly; and the extract made 
by evaporating the ſpirituous tincture, ſcarcely loſes any 
degree of the virtues of the plant. From about ſix pounds 
of leaves, an ounce of eſſential oil is obtained by diſtilling 
in water. | | 

This plant is eſteemed as an attenuant, corroborant, 
and expectorant: it is uſeful in humoral aſthmas, coughs, 
and other diſorders of the breaſt and ſtomach, unaccom- 
panied with inflammatory ſymptoms. However theſe 
virtues are much diſputed by "hes. of our modern writers, 
particularly Cullen. In theſe caſes an infuſion of the 
leaves may be ſweetened with honey, and drank at plea» 
ſure. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

Hyss0PUs CAPITATA, WILD THYME, 

HYSTERA. The uTERUs; alſo the ſecundines, 
See INVOLUCRA. 

HYSTERALGIA FEBRICOSA. A 
FEVER, With pain in the womb. 

HYSTERIALGES. {Any thing that excites pain 

HYSTERALGIA in the uterus. Hippocrates 
applies this word to vinegar; others ſignify by it, the pains 
which reſemble labour-pains, and are generally known by 
the term /a ſe pains. | 
HYSTERIA FEBRICOSA, A TERTIAN FEVER, 
with ſpaſms and convulſions. 


HYSTERIA. erk: ICs, from sega, the womb, 


QUOTIDIAN 


HYSTERICA. The midwives in Greece and Italy 
practiſed medicine among women, and they gave the 
name of hyfterics to this diſeaſe. It is one of thoſe diſs 


orders that ranks among the nervous, and perhaps moſt 

frequently ariſes from a preternatural irritability in the 
uterus at firſt z however, a preternatural irritability in 
ſome part, or in the hahit in general, is attendant, when 
this diſorder is preſent. Dr. Cullen places this genus of 
diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi, 

A great variety of ſymptoms attend this complaint, but 
its diſtinguiſhing ones are a ſtrangulation of the fauces, a 
riſing in the throat, as if a ball was there, an intercepted 
breathing, or threatening ſuffocation, fainting away, a loſs 
of voice, and a profound ſleep. The belly is tumid, but 
the navel is drawn inward; there is a general ſhivering 
with coldneſs. Before the fit and after it, many other 
ſymptoms attend; among which the moſt common are 
a, frequent diſcharge of very pale or limpid urine, 
coſtiveneſs, anxiety, a palpitation of the heart, a general 
tremor, an unequal and languid pulſe, coldneſs of the 
extremities, a pale countenance, convulſive twitchings, 
alternate laughing and crying. When the fit goes off, 
though the patient ſeems to be ready to expire, the whole 
of the diſorder diſappears, and, in ſome inſtances, a per- 
fect health is reſtored. Hoffman ſays, that hyſteric pa- 
tients rarely die without the attack of an epilepſy or apo- 
plexy; from both which, as alſo from a ſwooning, it 
ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, | 
The cauſes in general are a preternatural irritability of 
the nervous, or ſpaſmodic kind; or ſuch in general as are 
productive of nervous diſeaſes, 

Girls on the approach of the menſes, and women be- 
coming pregnant, are frequently the ſubjects of this diſ- 
order, ſo are thoſe who labour under a difficult menſtrua- 

tion. | 

In order to the cure, if the conſtitution is ſangyine and 
robuſt, bleed according to the ſtrength of the patient, 
During the fit, if there are violent ſuffocations, hold pun- 
gent acid ſpirits under the noſe; ſuch as ſtrong vinegar, 
and let moderate frictions be uſed about the precordia, and 
on the feet, Endeavour to procure a ſtool by means of a 
clyſter, which may be made of an infuſion of camomile 
flowers, and common ſalt; and as ſoon as the patient can 
ſwallow, give draughts with from 3 ii. to 3 fs, of acet, 
acer. in each, In tender habits, bleeding and pungent 
acids are to be avoided: and the fetid gums, or muſk, 
according to the peculiarity of the conſtitution, are to be 
preferred: but a clyſter, as already preſcribed, * 
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tions, alſo a moderately warm bath for the feet, may aſſiſt 
in relieving from the fit. | 

To prevent relapſes in conſtitutions that are much diſ- 
poſed thereto, the particular cauſes attended to will gene- 
rally direct the proper method. Many receive conſider- 
able help by taking a ſcruple of the bark, night and morn- 
ing. See Fury HYPOCHONDRIACUS, and NER VOSA 
FEBRIS. See Hoffman and Wallis's Sydenham on the 
Hyſterics. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 

HYSTERITIS. INFLAMMATION of the wong. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, 


and order phlegmaſiæ. See INFLAMMATIO UTERI. 


HYSTEROCELE. An hernia cauſed by the uterus 
falling through the peritonæm, from xn, à tumor, and 
z np, the womb. See HERNIA UTERI. 

HYSTEROCYSTICA IschuRIA. A SUPPRESSION 
of URINE, from the preſſure of the uterus againſt the 
neck of the bladder. See ISCHURIA. 
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 HYSTEROLOXIA. ' OBL1Qurry of the 

 HYSTERON. The SECUNDINEs, See [x 15 
HYSTEROPHYSE. Sce PRYSsouET AA 

 HYSTEROPTOSIS. BEarine boyy , 


the womb. k the Faxing 
HYSTEROTOMATOCLA, } from ys, 
HYSTEROTOMIA, | * Ui 


and | g. 5 
CASAREA SECTIO. Ken aſellin. de 
| HYSTRICIS LAPIS. The Bzzoax of tlie 


PINE. | PORN, 
HYVOURAHE. | A large 1 
HYVOURAI BRASILIANIS. 1 Amer e 


. . merica TCckons 
by ſome a ſpecies of guaiacum. Its bark is uf, I 


as we uſe the guaiacum wood, and for the ſam; pure 
alſo. The name Hyvuorahe ſignifies in the Baila b. 
guage, à rare thing See Lemery des Progucs. I 


Me 
8 


ICH 


AMBLICHI SALES. A preparation with ſal am- 

B ] moniac. Some aromatic ingredients, &c. fo called 

1 from Iamblichus, the inventor of it. 

b ancint. A phyſician who cures diſeaſes by ointments 
nd frictions. 

= \TROCHYMICUS. A CHEMICAL PHYSICIAN, 

WE called Chymiater, who cures by means of chemical medi- 


cines. 
= 1ATROLIPTICE. The method of curing diſeaſes by 
W_— union and friction. | 

= IA\TROPHA. The BARBADOES NUT. 


W writings which treat of phyſical ſubjects with relation to 
medicine. Ne | 

IBA. See ANIN GA. 

IzsA-cURA-PHARI. A pruniferous fruit hich grows 
in Braſil. It is of no note in medicine. See Rai Hit. 


not of any uſe in medicine. See Raii Hiſt. 


but not of any medical uſe. See Raii Hiſt. EY 
= IBEIXUMA. A berry-bearing tree in Braſil, the 
bark of which is a kind of dap. See Rau Hiſt. | 
= IBERIS. See LePipiumM. A name of a ſpecies of 
WE cardamine, of thlaſpi, and of naſturtium. 

== IBERIUS. See LeeiDIUM GRAM. Fol 10. 


ter Is diſtilled from the flowers and leaves that is uſed for 
cooling inflammations of the eyes. See Rai Hiſt. 

= IBIGA. See ABIOG A, or CHAMK PIT vs. 
IBEPITANGA. The BRASILIAN CHEKRY. 
RA. A tree in Brafil, whoſe fruit, when dried, is 
= uled inſtead of pepper. See Raii Hiſt. Jbira is alſo a 
6 e GUAIACUM. 

WW BIREEM, 4 eie 


1 Brafi wild ſpecies of liquorice found in 
| IBIRA-PITANGA, See I. 
IBIRUBA. „See LIGNUM BRASILIUM. 


A ſpecies of plum-tree in Braſil. 

, BISCUS, ARSHMALLOW. See ALTHAZA, and 
LTHAA THEOPHR, Kc. | 
c. See SAPONARIA., 

| | "Rs | The AuxRIC AN PLUM. Miller takes notice 

= ur Ipecies, but they are not remarkable in medichie. 
ac alſo called ſanies, It is a thin, but acrid fluid, 

_— mend, from wounds. | 

bas = H hep The ſkin of the monk-fiſh, i. e. ſqua- 
ew 8 Ante of an hook for extracting the foetus, 

WW Erotion © = N ene 23 2 the ſcale of fiſh. 

= [| ? is word ſignifies raſpings. | 

= Sn, HYEMATA. he SCALES of rike, and the 

4 ergy 8 bark of trees, or their ſcrapings. 

on- orug I 1 IsINGLASS3 alſo called huſo, 

WE ſtance, pre. and alcanna. It is a ſolid glutinous ſub- 

W kin, A png in Muſcovy from a fiſh of the ſturgeon 

Tue fin. 2 cnet in the rivers of. Ruſſia and Hungary. 

WE is inſpiſſate F WS &e. are boiled in water, the 80890 

WE 23 to form abi: 2 due conſiſtence, and then poured out ſo 

q | form, or cut wh in Cakes, which are either dried in that 


0 a bages, = into ſlices, and rolled up into ſpiral 


uſe that which is clear, thin, and 


IATRALEIPTES, from apo c, a phylician, and abt, 


IATROPHYSICUS. An epithet beſtowed on ſome 


— CURU-PARI., A nut-bearing tree in Braſil, but | 


—— PARANGA. A plum-tree which grows in Braſil, | 


 IBIBIRABA. A berry-bearing tree in Braſil. A wa- 


I C T 


almoſt tranſparent. See the method of making it in the 
Philoſ. Tranſ. vol. Ixiii. | 

It is one of the fineſt of the animal glues, and has no 
particular ſmell or taſte. When beat into ſhreads, it rea- 
dily diſſolves in water or milk, and ſo forms a mild nu- 


tritious aliment. A ſolution of it in water, if nicely ſpread 


upon ſilk, is an elegant plaſter for ſlight injuries to the 
ſkin. It 1s ſaid to agree with the gum tragacanth in its 
medical virtues, but that is rather Jifoutab e, for it, like 
all other animal mucilages, ſoon runs into a ſtate of alka- 
leſcency, and belongs therefore more to the claſs of nutri- 
entia, becoming more irritating than the mucilages of the 
vegetable claſs, and conſequently not ſo demulcent whenen 

tering into the circulation, if any 3 of that ſort is pre- 
ſerved in them when entering the blood- veſſels, and mixed 
along with the general maſs of fluids. See Lewis's Mat. 


Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
N FY | Gum ELEMI. See ELEMIL. 


ICON. The abbreviation of icones plantarum. | 
ICTERICODES. The B1Lious ARDENT FEVER. 
According to Dr. Cullen, the typhus icterodes. It is 
jaundice with a fever. 

ICTERITLE. Diſcolourations, or diſeaſes which oc- 


caſion an unuſual colour of the whole ſkin, and this with- 
out an acute fever. 


ICTERUS. The GoLDEN-THRUSH.' 

IcTERUs. The JjJauNnDICE. It is alſo called mor- 
bus arcuatus, or arquatus, aurigo, morbus regius, icteri- 
tia, leſeoli morbus, by Paracelſus, &c. It is a vitiated 
ſtate of the blood and humours from the bile regurgi- 
tating, or being abſorbed into it, by which the functions 


of the body are injured, and the ſkin is rendered yellow, 


and almoſt black. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeafe 
in the claſs cachexiæ, and order impetigines. He diſtin- 
guiſhes five ſpecies. I. [ferus e when there is 
pain in the hypogaſtric region, which increaſes after 
eating, and when concretions paſs into the inteſtines 
there are bilious ſtools. 2. Ickerus ſpaſmodicus, when 
there is no pain, and the yellowneſs of the ſkin happens 
after ſpaſmodic diſeaſes and affections of the mind. 
IFerus hepaticus, it is without pain, and follows a diſeaſe 
of the liver. 4. Iclerus | arr hoon ; it ariſes during preg- 
nancy, and gives way after delivery. 5. 1ferus infantum. 
It happens ſoon after their birth. _ 

The genuine jaundice is when the bile is obſtructed by 


gall-ſtones, or viſcid bile, plugging up its paſſage into the | 


duodenum. Sydenham ſpeaks of a ſymptomatic jaundice 


which is produced by hyſteric ſymptoms, but this is not 


obſerved in preſent practice, without the icterus ſpaſmodi- 
cus may be conſidered of this ſpecies. Many cachectic 
patients have a very yellow ſkin, but then they have not 
yellow eyes, and dark- coloured urine, nor aſh-coloured 
ſtools, which never happen but when the duct are 
obſtructed by bilious concretions, viſcid bile by ſcirrhi, or 
ſpaſm. Infants often have a remarkable yellowneſs in 
their ſkin, but their eyes are not tinged. is ſeems to 
ariſe from the meconium, or from ſome cauſe which, by 
diſtending the duodenum, ſo contracts the paſſage of the 

all as to form an obſtruction. The yellowneſs from the 
bite of a viper is not a ſpecies of jaundice. 


| 


The cauſe of the true jaundice is the bile mixing with 


5 Q. the 


<> - 
aa. * 
— 


bladder. See CaLcuLus. 0 
If a purging attends, prevent its exceſs; give now and 


expoſure of the head to a hot ſun 


10 rr 


8 its paſſage into the duodenum. A ſcirrhous 
liver is the cauſe of the worſt kind. 

The ſigns are, when at the ſame time the ſkin is yellow, 
the whites of the eyes are alſo yellow; and the excrements 
are white, and the urine depoſits a copious dark ſediment. 
Beſides theſe, an inactivity, anxiety, ſickneſs, uneaſineſs 
at the pit of the ſtomach, itching in the ſkin, and other 
ſymptoms occaſionally attend. 

When a ſcirrhous liver is the cauſe no cure can be ex- 
pected. An hemorrhage is a dangerous ſymptom, for 
then the blood is both acrid and thin. 
order often continues many months, even years, and if 


no other diſorder attends, no danger is to be apprehended. ; 


If the gall-· duct is obſtructed by a ſcirrhus, either in it, or 
in the duodenum, where it enters that inteſtine, danger is 
very great, and a cure not to be expected. 

During the whole of this diſorder, the patient ſnould 
uſe frequent exerciſe, but not to fatigue himſelf much; 
a warm bath, and chearful company, alſo relieve; the 
diet ſhould be attenuating and aperient. 

As to medicines, it is proper, when other cauſes are 
not manifeſt, to preſcribe with a view to gall-ſtones being 
the cauſe. | l | i 

If pain is conſiderable in or about the pit of the ſtomach, 


| proceed as directed for a ſtone in the bile-duct. 


I fickneſs and vomiting attend, the ſame method muſt 
be attended to as when a ſtone is paſſing from the gall- 


then as much of the ol. ricini as will be neceſſary to quicken 
the diſcharge by ſtool; and to ſtrengthen, give bitters two 


or three times a day. | 77 
If the itching is ſo troubleſome as to prevent fleep, an 


opiate mult be given at bed-time. 


In adults this diſ- 


| 


If the diſorder is in its beginning, and if there is any 


' feveriſh ſymptoms, blzed according to the ſtate of the 


pulſe; then eaſe the ſtomach with an emetic of the anti- 
monial kind; after which proceed with ſaponaceous and 
alkaline medicines, or in their ſtead the acetated kali. 


If a viſeid bile gives rife to their diſorder, after bleeding, | 


and an emetic, give aloetic and mercurial purges; after 


theſe the kali acetatum is the beſt attenuant and deobſtru- 


cnt; it hath all the advantages of ſoap, without its diſagree- 
able taſte ; and if any extraordinary heat attends, it is {till 
a molt uſeful aſſiſtant, for while it allays acctdental ſymp- 
toms it carries on the principal work. It may be given to 
a dram, or a dram and a half, three times a day. 

If a mere redundancy of bile produces a jaundice, it is 
known by the ſtools being highly coloured with the bile, 
and by their acrid and ſtrong ſmell ; in this caſe, the pro- 
per remedies are lenient, cooling purges, ſuch as manna, 
tamarinds, or the ol. ricini. Acids and demulcents are 
alſo neceſſary helps. | | 

When an hzmorrhage is a troubleſome ſymptom, the 
blood is in an acrid and diſſolved ſtate ; aloetics and attenu- 
ants are now to be forborn; on the contrary, acids, de- 
mulcents, and particularly the ol. ricini, made into the 
form of an emulſion, alſo a decoction of hempſeed in 
milk ; and-if a feveriſhneſs requires it, a little blood may 
be taken from the arm. | , 

In caſe of a ſcirrhus, the extr. cicutæ is, perhaps, the 
beſt palliative. 

As an attenuant the rubia tinctoria is of ſingular effica- 
cy. The waters of Bath and Harrowgate are uſually 
eſteemed as almoſt ſpecifics. Many agreeable and uſeful 
forms of medicines adapted to this diſeaſe in general, or 
to particular ſymptoms, may be ſeen in Dr. Brooke's, and 
the London Practice of Phyfic. See alſo on the Faundice, 
F. Hoffman. Petermannus's Diſſ. Scrutinio 1#er:i, &c. 
Huxham de Aere & Morb. Epid. p. 143, &c. Wallis's 
Sydenham, &c. Dr. William Heberden's Obſ. in the Lond. 


Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 123, &c. Med. Muſ. vol. i. Cul- 
len's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. Decoe, on Biliary Concretions. 


ICTERUs ALBUS.,, See ChLOROs!s. & 
ICTUS. A STROKE or BLOW. It ſignifies alſo the 


. pulfation of an artery, and the ſting of a bee, or any other 


inſect. ö | 
—— SOLARIS. A.STROKE of, the SUN. Alſo called 


inſolatio.z and by the French coup de ſoleil. This name 


is given to diſorders, that ariſe from too violent an influ- 
ence. of the ſun's. heat, paricuboly.on the head. A long 
ath often produced an 

inflammation that was ſpeedily fatal. | 
Phe diagnoſtics are a violent head-ach, a hot dry ſkin, 


| 
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- the blood, from gall-ſtones, ſpaſms, a-ſcirrhus, &c. ob- 


i 


ö 


| 


4 


„ 


q 


E 


a redneſs and heavineſs of the eyes; ſometimes den,; 


1GN 


continual involuntary motion of the eye-lids, 3 W 
drowſineſs, in ſome with outrageous aw Air 
lent fever, faintneſs, loathing, thirſt, &c. 

Perſons not accuſtomed to labour in the ſun 


of len 


times ſtruck by its heat whilſt on journies. & ae ſome. 


on the ſpot ; others fall into a lethargy, I yo and d 


hours with ſymptoms of raving madneſs, fr. ua fer 
eſcapes with his life, he is , — u 
with violent head. ache, which in ſome inſfence af, 
eye-lids eyes In other inſtances a delirium 1 g 
on without a fever, gutta ſerena, &c. * Yrouph 

In infants this diſorder manifeſts itſelf by 
drowlineſs; which continues ſeveraldays, 
by convulſive twitchings, periodical he 
vomiting, &c. 

The effects of too much culinary fire are the ſans x; 
that of the ſun; ſleeping with the head near the fr 
produeed a mortal apoplexy during ſleep, ut 

The method of cure is much the ſame as is purſued; 
the ſanguineous inflammation. Firſt bleed as free i 
the ſtrength will admit; after this the legs, or, if de l. 
order is violent, the whole body may be put 1 18 
bath, which ſhould not be much hotter than es 
Emollient clyſters ſhould be frequently injected, anon 
emulſion, lemonade, and ſuch like demulcent cool 
drinks ſhould be freely given; linen cloths wrung out of 
vinegar and water may be applied on the face and lech 
See Tiſſot's Advice. 7777 
IDAUS DACTYLUS. A name for PONY Root. 


a heavy, q 
frequent — 5 
ad-achs, frequey 


See P.XONIA 8 

IDEA. SPOTTED RAusos. 

—— 'TERTIA CrLuss1. See MEspilus xavery 
NIGRO. | | 

IDEACH. Paracelſus ſays it occurs in every play 
but his meaning is unknown. 

IDEALES. A FAULTY JUDGMENT. ALttx4nton 
of MIND. And diſeaſes in which the judgment is dict 
attected. „„ | | 
IDIOCRASIA, See IpiosyNncRAsIA, | 

IDIOPA'TTHEIA, from %., private, or peculiar, ad 
nal 3», an affeftion. A PRIMARY AND PROPER AFFEC 
TION OF ANY PART. Thus the head is affectedi dat. 
cally in a lethargy, and the lungs in a pleuriſy; but when 
theſe parts ſuffer by conſent, To is by diſorders reſding 
in other parts they are then ſaid to ſuffer by ſympathy, 

IDIOS YNCRASIA. Idyoſyncraſia, from id id, pecular 
Tuv, with, and uspa'vw, to mix, alſo idiocraſſa, _— 
Every individual hath a ſtate of health peculiar to bine 
and as different bodies ſeem to vary from each other, 
with reſpect to the ſolids and fluids, though each may, 
the ſame time be in a ſound condition this peculiarity 
conſtitutions, by which they differ from other ſound be 


dies, is called 1DI0SYNCRASY, or peculiarity of conſtitutt 


Diſorders from idioſyncraſy, are conſidered as inen, 
having their cauſe in the original formation, | 
means peculiar conſtitutional antipathies. 
IDIOTROPIA. See IDiosY NCRASIA. 
Dou MOULLI. The name of a tall bm 
ing in the Eaſt Indies. Its fruit is cooling, and the 
is uſeful in many chronical diſeaſes. 
IGASUR. See Nux voc A. = 
IGBUCAINI BRASILLANORUM. A tree 6 
fil, whoſe fruit reſembles apples, and its kernels ale 4 
ſent remedy againſt the dyſentery. _ Ci 
-IGCIGA. The name of a tree which produces . 
of waſtich of an agreeable ſcent. The bark, when = ” 
yields a whitiſh liquor, which, when condenſed, 1839 
of frankincenſe. | ln 
Another ſpecies, called igtaigcica, produces a 
hard and as clear as glaſs. See Rai Hilt. nun 
IGNAME. Sce Cara. A ſpecies of come 
IGNIARIUS.. Fux6us. See AGARICU® Bojh 
Some, as Bacon, Des 922 
fir Iſaac Newton, & c. conſider fire not as 21 © cdp 


perty, reſulting from the inteſtine motion 
ible particles of matter. On the other hand, m fr 
Boerhaave, Lemery, 8 Graveſend, &c. 
as a real exiſtence, or a proper element. 


the improvements made by the ele . 
as fire is the ſubſtance of all the ſenſes, . 2 to tht 


ee 


1UB. 


zdently the roperty of fire: The reality 
C dene huber gent by thoſe things which have 4 
0 


power 0 


this: a Peco; but nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, the 
[the eli L from n vegetable, or pu- 
ſubtle gas - mal ſubſtances, powerfully repel all fire, and 
E 0 it whatever ſtate it is in. | f 
rg auence of fire, with reſpect to life, health, and 
5 caſe, ſee . ALIDUM- INNATUM, 
OTUS. | 3 
gm itempers have been named ignis, or fire, but 
W .cincipally the cauſus, or burning fever, which Hippo- 
| = 8: A 
F Fe Hor FIRE, ſome have called a 
=. ee, A violent inflammation hath been called a 
bangrene when it is juſt about > pag into it; hence 
i received the name of ignis calidus. | 
= __ :xicipus. A COLD FIRE: A ſphacelus hath 
been thus called, becauſe the parts that are ſo affected be- 
W come cold as the ſurrounding air. 
= _— PERSICUS. | ERVSIPELAS. And herpes exc- 
 _— ACER. dens. Celſus calls it ignis ſacer; 
corrodes like the ulcerous ery/ipelas, as deep as the 
eln, raiſing the ſkin, chiefly on the ſcalp, into ſcales 
of different thickneſſes, and leaving a hard ſwelling on the 
W part. Hoffman. 
—— SANCTI ANTONII. See ERYSIPELAS. 
— SYLVATICUS. 
— VOLAGRIUS. | Sc IMPETIGO., 
— VOLATICUS: 
huis is alſo a name of ſeveral medicines, as mercury, 
and the eſſential oil that ſwims on the top of diſtilled 
WE waters, &c. Tn _ oy” 
The chemiſts uſe fire in different modes in performing 
W their operations, whence their 
= —— $SAPIENTIUM, or HEAT of HORSE-DUNG. 
| — REVERBERATORIUM. REVERBERATORY FIRE. 
W It is made in a furnace covered with a dome, that thus 
c heat, or the flame, which hath always a tendency to 
We eſcape upwards, may be reverberated, or beat back on 
WE the veſſels immediately expoſed to it. 
= — ROTA, or fix E for FUsiON. It is when a 
eeſel which contains ſome matter for fuſion, is ſurround- 
ed with red-hot coals: EE 
he chemiſts formerly regulated their fire by different 
egrees, which they called the firſt; this was ſcarcely to be 
: er the ſecond, was wl:en the heat was manifeſt, 
but not ſufficient to hurt the ſenſe; the third, which was 
ben the heat was painful to the ſenſe ; the fourth, or 
When the heat was ſufficient to deſtroy the body; and 
fich, which was when the heat would cauſe gold to eva- 
A ane fumes. Boerhaave was the firſt who regulated the 
Let of fires, by means of a thermometer; and when the 
Y deprees of heat are mentioned in his writings, they are 
be underſtood according to Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
= >= VivEns. See CiRCULATUM. | 


edo. Carciing, 

= IGNYE, 

IN xs. | The HAM. 
IGTAIGCICA. See Iocic A. 


ILAPHIS: A : 7 EY 
IL ATHER A. name m Myrepſus for the burdock. 


eria is taken, 


E R LECH, By this word Paracelſus ſeems to mean a 
nt principle. | 


” 1 Erden In the Spagyric language it is the elemen- 


LEUM INTEST 


Wt — ; ; o % 

- F 2 it _ many convolutions, EILEOS, 
5 3 18 One O0 e m 2 - a 8 x 

num ends, all inteſtines, Where the je 


The tree from which the cortex elu- 


WE thoſe of the [the ileum begins. Its convolutions ſurround 


WS and it wing Jcjunum, on the two lateral and inferior ſides, 
.*1 About from the left fide by the hypogaſtrium 


E right ſide where it term; . 

der „nere it terminates in a tranſverſe man- 

W the ns wy brim of the pelvis, and forms the firſt of 

WE that, * i my called cœcum. Winſlow obſerves, 
e length of 8 than the jejunum. In all 


but zt 8 „ it is wide and eaſily dilatable; 
\ ] 2 Its extremity, 2s it y au z 
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enters the colon, it is narrow 
its des are more firm and ſolid. 1 2525 


IL! 


ILEvM CRUENTUM., Hippoerates deſcribes it im lib. 
de Intern. Aſſect. In this diſeaſe; as well as in the ſcurvy, 
the breath is fetid, the gums recede from the teeth; 
hemorrhages of the noſe pid and ſometimes there 
are ulcers in the legs, but the patient can move about his 
buſineſs pretty well. | 

ILEUS. See ILIAcA PAss10. It is an ancient name 
for the colit in the large inteſtines. See CoLica: The 
chief of the varieties of ileus are varieties of colica ſpaſ- 
modica. ; | 

ILEX. The name of a kind of tree of the oak kind, 
of which Boerhaave names three ſpecies. 

 — ACULEATA BACCIFERA. See AQUIFOLIUM: 

—— ACULEATA COCCIGLANDIFERA, allo called te 
coccigera, zlex aquifolia. The $CARLET OAK; Its ber- 
ries are the CHERMEs, which ſee. 

— FOLIO ROTUNDIORI MOLEI MODICEQUE $iNU- 
Aro. The GREAT SCARLET OAK. It is common in 
Italy and Languedoc. The bark; leaves, and acorns, 
called aculon, or aculos, are more aſtringent than thoſe of 


the oak. 


OBLONGO SERRATO FOLIO; alſo called 7zlrx 
anguſtifolio, and i/ex arborea. | 5 
LIA. The plural of ie. The FLaxkxs. They ate 
the ſpace between the loweſt of the falfe ribs and the up- 
per edge of the os ilium on each ſide; they ate the two 
diviſions of the regio umbilicalis. 1 
ILIACA. 1 ILIAC PASSION, alſo called nt;- 
— PASSIO. J ſerere met, ilios, lens, convoluulus, 
tum, chordapſus, volunlus, tormentum; AN INTROSUSCEP= 
TION of the ILIuu, and the diſeaſe of the ſmall inteſtines. 
It is a violent pain in the ſmall inteſtines, under which 
the periſtaltic motion of the bowels is inverted, and all 
their contents in deſperate caſes, are thrown up by vomit. 
This diſorder is of the acute, and generally; if not al- 
ways, of the inflammatory kind. It 1s divided by ſome 
into four ſpecies, as may obſerved below: | 
'The cauſes are various but the ſymptoms are ſo fimilar 
that it is generally impoſſible to diſtinguith them. The 


inimediate caũſe is, an inverted periſtaltic motion of the 


inteſtines; and the cauſes producing the immediate one 
are generally ſaid to be, obſtruction of the paſſage rouge 


the inteſtines, or irritation of the ſame. But ſome ob- 


ſerve that one ſpecies is cauſed by a phlegmonous inflam- 
mation in the inteſtine; and this cauſe is known by the 


pulſe being large, ſtrong, ſomewhat hard, but not very 


quick; the blood being ſizy; the patient rarely vomiting 
in the firſt ſtage of the diſorder z his having no ſickneſs or 
anxiety at the præcordia; and being relieved much b 

bleeding. The ſecond ſpecies hath for its cauſe an vibe 


pelatous inflammation of the ihum ; it is known by the in- 


tolerable pain at the ſeat of the diſeaſe; it is attended with 
vomiting ſoon, but not always at its firſt onſet; there are 
extreme ſickneſs or anxicty in the pracordia, inſatiable 
thirſt, great and ſudden debility, and a pale dejected 


countenance; the pulſe is ſmall, weak and quick; the fe- 


brile heat inconſiderable and moſt remiſs in the extrers i= 
ties; ſometimes there is a ſenſe of great heat in the bow 


els, whilſt the exterior parts are cold and bedewed with a 


cold clammy ſweat, at leaſt in the ſecond ſtage, when a 
mortification in the inteſtine is about to commence. The 
third ſpecies is moſt incident to youths betwixt fifteen and 
twenty years of age; it is of a middle nature, betwixt the 
other two forts juſt deſcribed; in this caſe the blood is 


| florid and unſizy, the face is fluſhed, the febrile heat is 


pretty uniformly diſtributed throughout the body; the 


tongue is whitiſh, and the thirſt is great; the pain is vehe- 


ment; but the patient hath little or no anxiety or languor, 
and rarely yomits in the firſt ſtage of the diſeaſe. The 
fourth ſpecics is produced by an introſuſception of the 
inteſtine, called introſuſceptis, which ſoon produces in- 
ſlammation, or indeed may follow after an inflammation is 
begun. This laſt ſpecies ſome call the true iliac paſſion. 
Dr. Hunter takes notice of a diſeaſe to which children are 
more particularly ſubject, becauſe their meſentery having 
ſcarce any fat upon it, eaſily flips with the gut, and this 
he calls the valuulus or volvulus, of which he obſerves 
there are two kinds; the firft is when a part of a gut is 
received into the part next above it; the other is when a 
part of the gut is received into the part of the gut next 
below it. | | 
A coſtiveneſs uſually precedes this diſorder for ſom 

days, and pain ſoon is perceived in the belly about the na- 


— 


vel; theſe pains increaſe; an inflation and diſtention of the 


belly 
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belly gradually increaſez, then a hard tumor is felt in the 
umbilical region, which ſurrounds the belly like a cord; 
not even the leaſt flatulence can paſs downwards, but after 
much affliction it at laſt finds a way (though a fatal one) 
by the mouth. _ | a 
The iliac paſſion ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the celiac 
paſſion and from pains in the colon. i 
The prognoſtics are favourable whilft inflammation is 
abſent, and clyſters can be thrown up the anus, and are 
returned by ſtool; whilſt the pains ſhift from place to 
place, and the pain and vomiting are only at intervals, 
there may be hope of a recovery; hope 1s yet better 
founded, if a laxative taken by the mouth paſſes by the 
anus; but when the violent ſymptoms appear, there is 
but little room for hope. An entire ſuppreſſion of urine 
is a mortal ſymptom. : 
The principal indication of cure is to allay the pain 
which lays a foundation for an inflammation. | 
Though the different ſpecies are not eaſily diſtinguiſh- 
ed, it is a favourable circumſtance in the cure that the 
method is nearly the ſame in them all ; however, as in 
the ſecond ſpecies bleeding is not ſo freely to be admitted 
of, an attention to the diſtinctions of the ſpecies may be 
followed by advantage. ; | | 
Begin the cure by bleeding, and repeating it as the 
pulſe will admit. For the patient's drink, barley water, a 
decoction of marſhmallow-roots, an infuſion of linſeed or 


other demulcent liquors may be made; but in preference 


to all other, let freſh butter-milk be made by ſhaking cream 
in a bottle, ſo that the patient may take a tea-cup full fre- 

uently. The warm half bath is alſo peculiarly uſeful. 

Give purging medicines by the mouth and clyſterwiſe as 
follows: $ 1” 

R Calom. 9 i. extr. colocynth. comp. Zi. opii pulv. 
gr. ili. m. f. pil. No. xii. quarum ſumat. iii. ſtatim, & 
repet. iii. quaq. hora poſtea vel pro re nata. 

N Hauſt. ſalin. cum ol. ricini ver. 3 ſs. poſt fing. doſ. 
pillular. ſumend. If inflammation is ſuſpected, add nitre 
to the draught. | 

Firſt adminiſter the more ſtimulating kind of clyſters, 
and then the emollient ones. Clyſters of tobacco-ſmoak 
are not to be omitted, It rarely happens that clyſters are 
ſufficiently repeated. | 41 

Though the above cathartics are propoſed, the ſal cath. 


amar. or the natron vitriolatum are fometimes of more | S | 
* only the upper part thereof. It is called in, becait 


efficacy. | . 
Apply a bliſter over that part of the belly where the 


pain is particularly complained of, or if the pain is gene- 


ral, the plaſter may be applied on any part of the belly, 
or on the upper part of the thigh. 

After each vomiting the ſaline mixture may be given in 
the act of fermentation, and mint- water may be taken with 
xv. or xx. drops of the tinct. opii. Theſe may be repeated 
as oft as they may ſeem neceſſary in order to allay this 
diſcharge upwards. | | | 

If the fever increaſes, bleed as often and as freely as the 
pulſe will admit of, and give nitre with camphor at proper 
periods. 


If a rupture is the cauſe, make no attempt to reduce it | 


before the ſpaſm and tenſion is removed. 


If theſe means are ſucceſsful, after the fymptoms are 


abated, continue a cooling, emollient, and ſparing diet 
for ſome days. : a, 
See Hippocrates de Morbis; Aretæus; Ceœlius Aureli- 
anus; Celſus; F. Hoffman; Wallis's Sydenham; and the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 223, &c. Edinb. 
Med. Comment. vol. ix. p. 266, 278. 5 

ILIACA MINOR. ARTERIA. It is the moſt poſterior 
branch of the hypogaſtric artery. Sometimes it is the 
branch of the glutea arteria, | h 
VASA. The 1LIAC VESSELS, ARTERIZ. and 
VEN, which ſee. | 

ILIACA ARTERIMF. The ILIAS ARTERIES, 


They are formed by the bifurcation of the aorta, at about 


the fourth vertebra of the loins. They deſcend about | 
three fingers breadth from their origin, and when they 
are arrived to the pſoas muſcle (on each ſide) or rather 


are upon it, they each divide into two, an external and an 
internal; the external hath no particular name; the inter- 
nal is called HY OGASTRICA. See HypoGASTRICEA 


ARTERIX. 


The external iliac, on each fide, runs down to the liga- 


mentum Fallopii, under which it goes out of the abdomen. 


In this 3 it gives off only a few ſmall arteries to the 
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eritonæum and parts near it; but as! 
belly under the ligament, it 2 out of tþ 
branches, one internal, the other external: Fay 
called EPIGASTRICA, which ſee, the extern 1 Oe 
INNOMINATA, which ſee ; beſides theſe ty br 
the external iliaca gives off a ſmall branch ine: ache, 
der the ligament, which runs to the vagina way u. 
matic chord, and ſometimes another ſm tw; te her 
the outſide of the os ilium. 8 $068 fra 
The internal, iliac artery. See Hvroc As RIC 
TERI.A 7 4 4A. 

2 EN K. ILIAC VEINS. Theſe | 
the bifurcation of the vena cava, about de Um 
of the loins. Preſently after their leaving the vena ms 
each divide into two principal Fand one ma | 
ſubdiviſions is named iliaca externa or anterior; f " 
iliaca interna or poſterior z the external is alſoſin 5 
ed iliaca; the internal is called hypogaſtrica, Ile a 
nal ſeems to be the true continuation of the try ** 
run the ſame courſe as the arteries of the fine 


ſame lame. 


The external z/:ac veins lie more or leſs on the ingg & } 


the arteries, and from a little before they leave the 1, 
men they accompany their correſponding arteries, bi 
their courſe, and in their diviſions into branches, 
ILLACUS EXTERNUS, Musc. See PyrIronme 
INTERNUs, Musc. It lies upon the cones 
part of the ilium, and takes its origin likewiſe from te 
anterior edge of the bone; it runs down before the play 
muſcle, and makes one maſs with it; they then run og 
the head of the bone, and paſs inwards, to he inf 
into the little trochanter. It helps to lift the tigt Uþ 
wards. _ | 

ILIADUM, * is the firſt matter of all thing ai. 
ILIADñ US. F fiſting of quickſilver, ſalt, and ſulphur, 
Theſe are Paracelſus's three principles. Ilhadus is ab 
mineral ſpirit, which is contained in every element, a 
is the ſuppoſed cauſe of diſeaſes. 

ILIASTER. Paracelſus ſays it is the occult ined 
nature, whence all things have their increaſe. 
ILINGOS, from iE, a vortex. A VERTIGO, in uiid 
all things appear to turn round, and the eyes grow din, 
ILION. ILEUM INTESTINUM. © | 
ILIOS. The 1L1ac PAssToN. See PassI0 ILIACA 
ILISCUS. Avicenna ſays it is madneſs cauſed by lo. 
ILIUM, Os. Alfo called os innominatun, but its 


it ſupports the parts that are called :/;a. The ilun fim 
the upper and poſterior portion of the pelvis; it reds 
as far down as a tranſverſe ſection of one third.ot de 
acetabulum. The external ſide is convex, and ciled i 
dorſum; the internal part is named its coſta; the ſuper 
ſemicircular edge is called the ſpine. Between the oo 
crum and the /ium is the ſciatic notch, where the (cut: 
nerve and poſterior crural veſſels paſs free from cope. 
ſion. 
ILLECEBRA. See SEDUM. | 1 
ILLEGITIMUS. ILLEGITIMATE. An pitt! 
the falſe ribs, alſo for ſome anomalous fevers. 
ILLINCTUS. A LincTus. 
ILLISIO. See ENTHALASIS. 
ILLOS. The EYE. - . 
ILLOSIS. A pDisroxrrox of the EYEs- N 
ILLUMINABILIS LAPIS. See BoNoNIENSP 
PIs. | | 
ILLUTATIO. ILLUTATION. It is a belmeat 1 
part of the body with mud, and renewing it * 1 
dry, with a view of heating, drying and dict | 
is Chiefly done with the mud found at the bottom 
neral ſprings. , 
ILLYS.” A perſon who ſquints, or Jooks vin ee 
diſtorted. . 17 an epi 
ILYS. The Fzcxs of wiINE. It is = 1 1 
for ſediment in ſtools which reſembles. ces . 5 
the ſediment in urine, when it reſembles the 1 1101 
IMAGINARII. Diſeaſes in which the ing d 
rincipally affeted. ' mower 
a IMAG ATIO. IMAGINATION. To wr cent 
the mother's imagination many peculiarities * boch 646 
have been aſcribed. Much hath been {aid . whole® 
but though much of the error is confutes, - Ab 
the ſubject is not cleared up. See Philo A 
vol. ii. p. 222. Med. Mul. vol. iii. p. 27 K; ade 


** 


nyctalopia by this name. 


| IMBECILITAS OCULORUN:- Cellus ſpe 


— 


4 þgnifies CO 


1 cination, 


Y it of a bad quality, or to communicate a good one to it. 


2 aftrantia, magiſtrantia, oſtruthium, imperatoria major, 
imperatoria aſtruthium, ſtruthium, ſmyrnion, and common 


Aided into three indented ſegments, producing thick, 
W oblong, ſtriated ſeeds, , ſurrounded with a narrow leafy 
margin; the roots are oblong, thick, knobby, jointed 
WE yith ſcyeral lateral fibres, brown on the outſide, and 


: Pyreneans. 
WE natuce of angelica. Infuſed in water, or digeſted in ſpi- 


W with its ſmell, warmth, pungency, and bitterneſs. 
W inſpiſſating the ſpirituous tincture very little of its flavour 
WE cxhales; but water carries off nearly all the ſpecific fla- 
W vour of the root in evaporation. If the root is held in 
W the mouth it provokes ſaliva, and if ſwallowed it purges ; 


ok it in water, and ſweetened with honey, is an expecto- 
WE rant, The roots ſhould be taken up in the middle of 
W winter in the ſecond year. This is alſo a name for 
= ANGELICA, a ſpecies of the HERB CHRISTOPHER, a ſpe- 
cies of LovaGE, and the SEA HART-WORT. 


3 | grim, helleborus niger, and ſanicula femina. This plant 


IMP 


bum In chemiſtry it is a kind of cohobation, 
n aſcends CI Sends upon a ſolid ſub- 
whe until it 18 fixed therewith. Sometimes it ſimply 
182 hobation, and any fort of impregnation. 

> MBRIC ATUS. The leaves or ſcales of plants are 
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IMPRESSIO. See DePREs8o. 

IMUS VENTER. The abdomen; but ſometimes it 
means only the hypogaſtrium. 

INAIA BRASILIENCIS. A ſpecies of palm-tree. 
— GvuacviBaA. A ſpecies of palm-tree. See PALMA 


{aid to be imbricated when they are diſpoſed ſo as to lie | COCCIFERA, 


one on the edge of the other, atter the manner of tiles on 
0 


IMMERSIO. Chemical immer/ion is a ſpecies of cal- 
and is when a body is immerſed in any fluid, in 
order to be corroded 3 Or it is a ſpecies of lotion, as when 
any ſubſtance 18 plunged into a fluid, in order to deprive 


IMMERSUS. See SUBSCAPUL ARIS MUSCULUS, 
IMMORTALIS HERBA. See XERANTHEMUM. 
IMPASTATIO. IMPASTATION. 'The making of dry 
owders into paſte, by means of ſome fluid. See INcoR- 


iA TIENS HERBA. See MomoRDIca and PER- 


I IA SILIQUOSA. 
I " MPERATORIA. MasTERWORT. Alſo called 


| ma/lcrwort. It is the imperatoria oſtruthium of Linn. 
It is an umbelliferous plant, with large winged leaves, 


Which within. It is perennial, a native of the Alps and 
The root is warm, grateful, and aromatic, nearly of the 


nt of wine, it impregnates both menſtruums Rrongly 
n 


whence it is called the countryman's purge : an infuſion 


IMPERATORIA NIGRA. BLACK MASTERWORT, 
alſo called aftraniza nigra, aſtrantia major, veratrum ni- 


15 kept in the gardens of the curious. It flowers in July. 
Its black and None roots only are uſed. | 
dee Rai Hiſt, Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem, works. : 
IMPETIGINES. Diſeaſes which occaſion blemiſhes 
or defœdations in the ſkin. Hence impetigo, is called 
fall; terna, mentagra, derbia, ignis volagrius, or volaticus. 


[tis uſed likewiſe for ſerpigo. See LEPRA, PURITUs, | 


and Herpes, 


Dr. Cullen ranks the impetiginous diſeaſes as an order 
of the cia's called cachexiæ, and defines the impctigines to 
be thoſe diſorders from a general bad habit, manifeſting 
themſelves principally by disfiguring the ſkin and other 
2 arts of the body. The itch, &c. though af- 

ling the ſkin, yet not being connected neceſſarily with 
ne habit, Dr. Cullen places in the claſs locales. 
A IMPETIGO of Celſus. Blancard ſays it is the lepra 
Y@eorum, | 
— Prim and AR ABUM. Blancard ſays it is that 


ſpecies of impeti 
4 2e, or of the leproſy of the Greeks, that 
is known by the . of Babes 4 : 


PLA HERBA. See GNAPHALIUM VULG. 


 MPLUVIUM. An EMBROCATION 
L 0 

1 3 EN TIA. | IMPOTENCE. With reſpect to men 

M lame as ſterility in women, that is, an inability 
1 pace their ſpecies. 5 

dats, ENA IO. IMP*EGNATION. Alſo INGRAVI- 

at differe A woman uſually perceives the child to move 
: War op periods; the ſooneſt at the end of forty days, 

without "6 the end of five months. But ſome women, 

child, LY pregnant, perceive a motion like that of a 


quantity of Hong thinks that a large child and a ſmall 


man ſ : ; . | 
ometimes hardly perceives the motion of the child. 


* . 
P!e31ation of plants, ſee FARINA FOECUNDANS. 


INCANTAMENTA. See AMULETA. 
INCARNANTIA. Medicines which remove the ob- 


>" to nature's filling up wounds or ulcers with 
eſh. 


No.4 A BURNING FEVER, or ſometimes 
INCESIO. any burning heat, alſo a hot inflam- 


matory tumor. 


INCERATIO. IN cERATION. It is the reduction of 


any dry ſubſtance to the conſiſtence of wax, by the gra- 


dual admixture of any fluid therewith. 
INCERNICULUM. A STRAINER or $SIEVE. In 
anatomy it is a name for the pelvis of the kidney. 
INCINERA TIO. IncinERaTion. It is the burning 


of any thing to aſhes. 


INCISIO, from in and cædo, to cut. Inciston. See 
Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 76, &c. 

INCISORES. CurrERS, from incidere, to cut. A 
name of the four anterior teeth in each jaw from their 
uſe in cutting, called alſo ctenes. See CTEis. Dentes 
latter, riſorii, dichaſteres. The edges of the inciſores, by 
uſe and friction, in ſome people become blunt and thicker; 
and in others they ſharpen one another, and become 
thinner. Theſe teeth are convex externally, and concave 
internally; ſo that by their wrapping over one another 
when they are wore, it is the internal concave ſurface of 
the upper ones, and the external convex ſurface of the 
lower ones, that are waſted or wore. Sec DENs. = 
INCISORII DUCTUS. Theſe are two canals which 
go from the bottom of the internal nares, acroſs the arch 
of the palate, and open behind the firſt and largeſt of the 
dentes inciſorii; their lower orifices are in the foramen 
palatinum anterius, called naſopalatini ductus. 
InFERIORES CowrERI, Mu>c. They ariſe 
from the alveoli of the lateral nci/ores of the lower jaw, 
and are inſerted into the middle of the ſemi-orbicularis 
of the lower lip. | | 

—— LATERALEs, Musc. A ſort of biceps muſcles, 
which unite into one at their lower end: they ariſe from 


laris palpebrarum, and below the edge of the orbit in the 
os. max1llare, near the union of this bone, with the os 
malæ; theſe two portions (on each fide) unite about the 
lateral dentes fuel bi | | 

MEp1i, MUsc. Alſo called inciſorii minores Cow- 
peri, or inciſores minores ſuperiores. They are two 
ſmall ſhort muſcles ſituated near each other below the 
ſeptum narium; they riſe from the os maxillare, on the 
alveoli of the firſt inciſores, and are inſerted into the mid- 
dle and upper part of the upper lip. 


FoRAMEN. This lies behind the dentes inciſores 
of the upper jaw, which divides into two, as 1t opens 
into the noſe on each ſide of the /eptum naſi. 
INCONTINENTIA. InconTINENCE. In medicine 
it is when there is an inability in any of the organs to re- 
tain what ſhould not be diſcharged without the concur- 
rence of the will. | 


the ſame as impaſtatio; it alſo ſignifies the uniting oleous 
and terebinthinate ſubſtances with water into one equal 
body by the mediation of a third body added to them. 

INCRASSAN'T IA. INCRASSATING MEDICINES, that 
is, ſuch as reduce the too fluid blood and juices to a pro- 
per conſiſtence. 

INCRUSTATIO. IncRusTATION. In ſurgery it is 
the induction of a cruſt, or eſchar upon any part. 


alſo been called ephialtes, from zganaouar, to leap upon; 
epibole, from from eniCanaw, to preſs upon; becauſe the 
patient imagines that ſomething leaps or preſſes upon him, 
and babuzicarius. It is a ſpecies of oneirodynia. = 
Thoſe who are diſturbed by indigeſted crudities in the 
ſtomach are generally the ſubjects of this diſorder. It 


ater may be a reaſon why a pregnant wo- | lays a foundation for the epilepſy. 


Under this complaint, which always happens during 


ſleep, the patient cannot ſtir himſelf but wi cur 4 
2 


| 5 R 


the os maxillare, below the middle tendon of the orbicu- 


INCISORIUM. A table whereon a patient is laid, in 
order to have an inciſion made on any part. 


INCORPORATIO. IncorPoRATION. It is much 


© 
_—_—— 1 
oder ER 8 


INCUBO, or Ixcusug. The NIGHT-MARE. It hath 


* 
nr 


I N D 


he is ſeized with a ſenſe of weight, a dread of ſuffocation, 
an oppreſſion as from ſomebody falling ſuddenly upon 
him, with an intent to deprive him of life and ſenſe, not 
ſuffering him to cry out; hence it is uſual with theſe 
patients to ſtart up and cry out with a confuſed inarticulate 
VOICE. 

This diſordef hath generally been ſuppoſed to proceed 
from a ſtagnation of blood in the brain and lungs; but it is 
a nervous affection, and riſes chiefly from indigeſtion : 
hence we obſerve that thoſe with weak nerves, who lead 
ſedentary lives, and feed heartily, are the moſt commonly 
affected with it. Nothing tends more to produce it than 
a heavy ſupper eaten late, or juſt before going to bed. 
Wind 1s a frequent cauſe, deep thought, anxiety, or any 
oppreſſion on the mind, alſo produces it. | 


None are attacked with this diſorder but when laid on 


their backs; and if any perſon would awake the patient, 
the complaint would immediately vaniſh. | 

If the patient hath a ſanguine plethora, bleed, direct a 
ſpare diet, and aloetic purges: Dr. Whytt ſays that he 
generally found a glaſs of brandy a cure, if taken at bed 
time. | 


A ſlight ſupper, chearfulneſs before bed-time, due ex- 


erciſe during the day, are the beſt remedies. 
| _ SeeCcalius Aurelianus Morb. Chron. lib. i. cap. 3. Lom- 
mii Med. Obſ. P. Ægineta, lib. iti. c. 15. Soranus's Aitio- 
logoumena. Bi | | 
NCUS. The anvit. The name of one of the bones 

in the ear. It is broader than it is thick; it is articulated 
with the malleus, behind the manubrium, and from hence 
a ſhort thick proceſs projects backwards, and a long pro- 
ceſs dowriwards, which runs down parallel to the long 
proceſs of the malleus, but rather more backward. The 
ſhort proceſs is thick at its beginning, but decreaſing it 
ends in a point, which is turned backwards and joined to 
the edge of the opening of the cellulæ maſtoide. The 
long proceſs at its extremity is rather bent inwards by 
which we may diſtinguiſh the incus of one ear from that 
of the other; for, turning the ſhort proceſs backwards 
and the long proceſs downwards, if the bending in of the 
long leg be towards the left hand, it belongs to the right 
ear, and vice verſa. See AURIs. | 

INDEX. The FORE-FINGER, from 7ndicare, to point, 
becauſe that finger is uſed in the demonſtration of any 


ing. 
NDL ORIENT ALIS, 
GENSING RAD. | 
INDIANA RADIX. See IPECACUANHA. 
INDICATIO. InpicaTion, alſo DELATIO. The 
diagnoſtics of a diſeaſe and its pathognomonic ſigns, are 
collections of particulars that occur to obſervation. Indi- 
cations are concluſions that ariſe from reaſoning on theſe 
particulars called ſigns. The indication of cure, in all 
diſeaſes, 1s to remove the proximate or immediate cauſe, 
for this the term accuſatio is uſed. | 
INDICATOR. See ExTEnsoR INDICIS. 
INDICON. A plant in India which reſembles pepper, 
and bearing a fruit called myrtidanon, from its reſembling 
a myrtle-berry. 
INDICUM. 
Tndico-indigo, anil, caachira nil, iſatis Indica, 
Indica, emerus Americanus, agnil, glaſtum 
Ameri coachira, Indorum colutea, Indica herbacea enger, 
gali, herba de anil Luſitanis, hin-awaruz &c. It is 
a plant which is a native of South Carolina, In from 
fix weeks to two months from ſowing the ſeed, the plant 
is ready for cutting up, in order to make the blue colour- 
ing matter called indigo. The indigo is a fæcula, made 
by means of water and olive oil, from the juice of the 
leaves of this plant and the ſmalleſt branches. The beſt 
ſort of indigo bears the ſurname of ſurquiſſe. The beſt is 
made a St. Chriſtopher's and Martinico; it is in flat 
cakes, of a moderate thickneſs, not too ſoft nor too hard, 
of a deep violet colour; it ſwims on water, and when 
broken hath no white ſpots in it; laſtly, ſuch as is copper- 
iſh or reddiſh, on being rubbed with one's nail, and hath 
the leaſt duſt and broken pieces in it. 
There is a ſort which is made from the leaves and the 
ſtalks, which is named guatimala. | 
The plant is ſaid to be detergent, and of ſome uſe when 
powdered aud applied to ulcers. 


Rapix GENUINA. See 


The INDIGO BLUE PLANT; alſo called 
Poygala 
J 


There is another plant which is called ani; it is uſed 


by way of decoCtion in nephritic colics, and ſuppreſſions 
of urine, | | 
3 
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| VENEREA. © | 


See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Lewis's Mat, 


Chem. Works. 
InDicuM BALSAMUM. See BALs. PRRUx. 


Med. N eumann} 


| LicnumM MonTAnNUM. LoGwoon 
See EBENUs, and CAMPECHENSE LIGNUM; 
INDICUS. SWEET and BITTER CosTys 
—— MORBUS, The VENEREAL Dis EAsk. See Loks 


and ERONV. 


INDIGA SPURIA. See CotIxII. 

INDIGNATORIUS MUSCULUS. See Az 
oCUL1, from indignor, to ſcorn; becauſe this 
though not without the help of another, produces 
ful look, ; | 

INDIGO: See Inpicum. 

INDUSIUM. A $HiIRT or SHIFT. Some dif t 
about changing the linen when the patient is ſick, G& 
linen promotes perſpiration, and it may be dene n 
often as the patient pleaſes, whether the diſorder he i 
the acute or the chronical kind. Cy 

Except during a criſis in fevers, whilſt the patient is in 
a ſweat, a change of linen; if well dried and warms, 
may be daily uſed. : 

InDUsIUM. See AMNION. | 

INERTLA VIS. The power of inactivity, by thi 
fir Iſaac Newton means that paſhve principle in mater 
by which bodies reſiſt, to the utmoſt of their power, ny 
change or alteration of their ſtate, whatever it be, eitler 
of reſt, motion, or its direction; and this reſiſtance is 
always equal in the ſame body, and in different bodies, 
is proportional to the quantity of matter they con 
Hence in medicine it means when powers of the conſti- 
tution are torpid, or inert, and for want of their exertion 
leave the habit, both ſolids and fluids in a ſtate almoſt 
of inactivity. 

INFANS. An INFANT or CHILD. Fred. Hoffman 
ſays, that the human ſpecies are infants until they begin 
to talk, and children to the age of puberty. 

Anatomy diſcovers to us, that during infancy there is 
much imperfection in the human frame, e. g. its parts 
are diſproportioned, and its organs incapable of thoſe func- 
tions which in future life they are deſigned to perform. 
The head is larger in proportion to the bulk of the body 
than that of an adult. The liver and pancreas are much 
larger in proportion than in advanced life; their ſecretions 
are more in quantity alſo. The bile is very inert; the 
heart is ſtronger and larger than in future life; the quan- 
tity of blood ſent through the heart of an infant, ma 
given time, is alſo more in proportion than that in adults 
Now, though theſe circumſtances have their important 
uſefulneſs, yet the imperfeCtion attending them, ſubjects 
this age to many injuries and dangers that a more pet- 
fect ſtate is freed from. | 

Hippocrates enumerates the diſorders of infants and 
children in his Aphoriſms, lib. iii. aph. 24-26. i. 
Percival obſerves in his Effays Med. and Exp. that of al 
who are born alive, two-thirds of them live not to be two 
years old. 

Infants have a larger proportion of brain than adulte, 
hence are more ſubject to nervous diſorders, and hence 
the diagnoſtics of diſeaſes are in many reſpects obſcure dc 
uncertain, as particularly thoſe taken from the pu 
which from the irritability of the tender bodies of infants 
is ſuddenly affected by a variety of accidents too numer” 
ous, and feemingly too trivial, to gain our attention. How 
ever, no, very great embarraſſment ariſes to the practi 
tioners from this; for the diſorders in this ſtate are gel- 
rally acute, leſs complicated than thoſe in adults, and ate 
more eaſily diſcovered than is generally apprehended. = 

The vigour of children's conſtitutions depend moſt on 
that of their mothers. Healthy women, who e 
themſelves by exerciſe and air, and whoſe dit 1 — 
ſuited to the robuſt than the delicate alone, bring lol 
healthy children. : ieh its 

As ſoon as a child is born, the mucus with whic 0 
body is covered, is beft waſhed off with ſoap and ante 
The care of ſome nurſes to clear away all the 57 
the firſt dreſſing of the child is imprudent, for the debt 
of rubbing which is ſometimes required 
flammation, and much other uneaſineſs in the c 2 
derate cleanlineſs at the firſt prevents ſuch ill effe yo 
the next dreſſing will eaſily and fafely complete 


ſineſs. | : 
with a view © 


DUCT0R 
muſele, 
a ſcorn. 


- 


After examining the new born ixfan 


. ion 
diſcover any accidental injury, or natural imperfect, 


INF 


— 


nap the nmel 


rent th 
Ys rg nurſe ſhould dreſs them looſely, and leave 
birth 3 re formation to the action of the dura mater. 
3 It cuſtom is to pour oil of almonds, and ſrrup 
een or to thruſt ſugar and butter into the child's 
asc; but this practice induces coſtiveneſs, by weak- 
| Nee: bowels: until the mother's milk begins to flow, 
| 0 be accelerated by applying the child to the 
| 15 it is rarely neceſſary to give the child any thing; 
11 re is a mucus in the ſtomach of a new-born nfant, 
2 NN enerally a ſufficient nouriſhment, until the mo- 
: gen Grd the further needful. If any thing is done 
bre the mother's milk can be obtained, let a tea ſpoon- 
Wc. of the ol. ricini ver. be the medicine, and after it give 
lv luke-warm water with an equal portion of new 


of violets, 


| _—_ 4114 is to be nurſed without the breaſt, the thin- 


ned dict is the beſt 3 milk and water alone ſuffices, and 
is leis ſubject to turn ſour than thicker meat; as the 
bkength increaſes, more ſolid diet may be given. 
Tbe cloathing of e ſhould be looſe and cool; but 
rt ſuch as ſubjects them to the cold. Clean linen may 
be allowed every day, for it imbibes ſuperfluous moiſture. 
which otherwiſe might offend. Peculiar attention ſhould 
be given to prevent their continuing wet, after they void 
their urine. : 5 

The diet ſhould be in general as directed in the articles 
AzLacratio; and LacTATIo. If the ſtools are of a 
een or yellow colour, add now and then magnelia to 
the food, or give three or four drops of liquor c. c. in 
a ſyoonful of milk and water; freſh broth, from which 
the fat is ſkimmed, = be given once a day. 

The nurſery ſhould be a large room, and more than 
Io ſhould not be in the ſame bed. Small or crowded 
rooms, greatly relax the inhabitants, and ſubject them to 
take cold. 1 
Exerciſe is of the laſt importance; it conduces both 
Ito preſent health, and future vigour; but avoid much 
motion, except of the gentler kind, before the ſtomach 
hath digeſted, in ſome meaſure, its contents; and at all 
times avoid the dangerous practice of hoiſting and toſſing | 
children high and violently, for thus their victuals ſoon 
are ſoured in their ſtomachs, and digeſtion is much injured, 
and not unfrequently the tender ribs are bent, or fake: 
and thus irremediable ills ariſe, though the cauſe at firſt 

vas never noticed. Gently dandling, and rubbing the 
hole body before a fire every time it is dreſſed, waſhing 
with cold water, and afterwards drying it well, are ſuſh- 

ent exerciſes during the firſt few months. 
as to the diſorders that are proper to the infant ſtate, 

Ifhcy are chiefly inward fits, teething, the rickets, the 

Ius, watery gripes, and convulſions; theſe are com- 

en o all ages. In infants, all theſe diſorders generally 
Phring from one common cauſe, viz. an acid in the ſto- 
and bowels. This, in proportion to its degree, 
* according to the reſpective peculiarities in the con- 

"IR 9 individual, produces one or other of theſe 

* es. 1 5 remedy theſe, give from gut. v. ad x. vin. 

ſs 7 il it does not operate upwards in half an hour, 
gt 3 It generally operates both ways, and 

. 5 mo uſeful; as t 1e child's ſtrength increaſes 
=... 1 ; ole. Repeat this kind of emetic as of- 
Ss ymptoms may require, and keep the child al- 
het every time it is drefled and undreſſed. See the 
2 


— 


ce —.— on the Diſeaſes of Children. An 

N Trense s Management of Children, by Dr. Cadogan. 
euiſe on the Diſeaſes of Children, by Dr. Harris: it 
ubject it e . Martin, F. R. S8. and is excellent on the 
6355 ontains, Directions for the Management of 


n IxFECTI0 | 

INF - TION. See CONTAGIO. 
3 8085 Thus Virgil calls darnel. See Lol LIVx. 
| INFERNALIS 5 ; ELDER, See SAMBUCUS. 
Cauſtic mad LAPIS. Caufticum lunare; alſo a 


Uryneſs, © by cvaporating ſtrong ſoap-leys almoſt to 


a in a rag, ſufficiently folded, to pre- 
e coldneſs o the riavel-ſtring from affecting the 


ing gripes. ; 5 | 
infants and ag" 71 ou differently formed by the 


INF 


| INFIBULATIO. IxTIauLATIox. This operation is 
the reverſe of circumcifion, for it confines the prepuce ſo 
over the glans penis, that it cannot be drawn back. The 
operation 1s thus performed. Extend the ſkin which is 
above the glans, and with ink mark the part on each file 
through which the perforation is to be made; then let it re- 
tract itſelf, If the marks recur upon the glans, too much 
of the ſkin hath been taken up, and the marks muſt be 
made nearer to the end of the prepuce, but only ſo as 
that they may not return upon the glans, and thus the 
ſeat of the fibula is determined. Then a needle; armed 
with a waxed thread, is paſſed through, and moved back- 


After this the fibula is fixed. 
Thus the ancient Romans were uſed to preſerve theit 
ſinging boys from all premature and prepoſterous ideal 


lib. vii. cap. xxv. The fibula ſeems to have been a kind 
of ring. | | 

INFLAMMATIO: IxTLAUMATION. It is properly 
defined to be an increaſed circulation in any part, from 
irritation, external or internal, local or univerſal. 

The immediate cauſe of inflammation is irritation. It 
does not depend on the quantity of craſſamentum, nor 
the ardency of the blood: ſpaſm and infammation mu- 
tually produce each other. Putrid matter is amongſt the 
varieties which irritate the nervous and ſenſible parts, and 
ſo excite inflammation. The kinds of irritation are, per- 
haps, as various, as are the different cauſes thereof; the 
matter of the ſmall-pox produces one, that of the itch 
another, &c. More fluid circulates through, and is more 
ſecreted, in a part that is inflamed than when it is in a 
natural ftate. Senſibility and irritability are increaſed 
by inflammation, and are produced in parts that did not 


| manifeſtly poſſeſs them before. 


The mediate cauſe of 1nfammation is the increaſed ſen- 
ſibility, or irritability of the fibres; whence irregularity 
in the excreta and retenta. 

'The remote cauſes are wounds, bruiſes, ſudden and 
exceſſive cold, luxations, aromatic aliments, &c. Dr. 
Cullen conſiders ſpaſm as the ſole proximate cauſe of in- 
flammation, and ſays “ A ſpaſm of the extreme veſſels 
takes place in inflammation, is preſumed from what is at 
the ſame time the ſtate of the whole arterial ſyſtem. In 
all conſiderable inflammations, though ariſing in one part 
only, an affection is communicated to the whole ſyſtem z 
in conſequence of which, an inflammation is readily pro- 
duced in other parts beſides that firſt affected. This ge- 
neral affection 1s well known to phyſicians, under the 


in perſons of the moſt rigid fibres; is often manifeſtly 
induced by the tonic or aſtringent power of cold; is in- 
creaſed by all tonic and ſtimulant powers applied to the 
body; is always attended by a hardneſs of the pulſe z 
and is moſt effectually taken off by the relaxing power of 
blood-letting. From theſe circumſtances it is probable, 
that the diatheſis phlogiſtica conſiſts in an increaſed tone, 


lar fibres of the whole arterial ſyſtem.” Firſt Lines of 
the Practice of Phyſic. #2 i 
Inflammations receive different names, according to the 
different parts on which they manifeſt themſelves, as in 
the inſtances of a quinſy, pleuriſy, &c. called phlegmon- 
ous inflammations; and a catarrh, diarrhoea, &c. called 
inflammations of the mucous membrane. 
However various may be the diviſions and ſubdiviſions 
of inflammation, like fever they are all but mfammation, 
differently circumſtanced. If the ſanguineous veſſels, in 
thoſe membranes that are inflamed, are the ſeat of the ir- 
ritation (as in inflammations of the ſtomach, brain, &c.) 
the inflammation is then called phlegmonous; but when 
the irritation is on the ſurface of the membranes, it ſti- 
mulates the ſecretory mucous glands to the accumulating 
and diſcharging more than in a natural ſtate they uſually 
do. So an irritation, and its conſequent an extraordinary 
afflux, or circulation of humours through the part, con- 
ſtitutes in lammation in both caſes, | | 
All the inflammations that come under the name of 
phlegmonous, have the ſame ſeat ; they are all in the ſan- 
guine arteries of the part inflamed. Dr. Bocrhaave, to 
ſupport his doctrine on this kind of infammation, ſpeaks 
of the red blood being obſtructed by an error of place 


4 


(fee ERROR Loct); but obſtruction is not a cauſe, though 
2 | , . | it 


ward and forward every day, until a cicatrix is formed. 


venery, and to preſerve their voices longer. See Celſus, 


name of diatheſis phlogiſtica. It moſt commonly appears 


or contractility, and perhaps contraction, of the muſcu- 
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it may be an effect of this diſorder. The mucous mem- 
brane is the ſeat of thoſe inHummations which come under 
the denomination of inflammations of the mucous mem- 
brane. If there are tumors, the inflammation is phleg- 
monous, and theſe are diſtinguiſhed into phlegmonous 
and eryſipelatous. The ſeat of the phlegmonous is in 
the ſanguine arteries, and the cellular membrane; the 
ſeat of the eryſipelatous is in the ſkin, or other internal 
membranes, not cellular. 5 

Dr. Cullen uſes the term phlogo/is, for this genus of 
diſeaſe. He places it in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order 
phlegmaſia. Defines it to be a fever, redneſs of an ex- 
ternal part; with heat, and a painful tenſion. The ſpe- 
cies he points out are, 1. Phlogoſis ph/egmone, the phleg- 
monous inflammation. 2. Phlogoſis erythema, erythema. 
tous nflammation. | N . 
Ihe principal effects of inflammations are heat, pain, 
ſwelling, redneſs, an accelerated pulſe, a dryneſs of the 

ſkin, and an itching. 

'The heat is excited by the reciprocal aCtion and re-ac- 
tion of the ſolids and fluids. The irritation on the fibres 
increaſes_the action of the veſſels; the velocity of the 
fluids are thereby quickened through them, and thus heat 
, excited in proportion as there is craſſamentum in the 

lood. | 

Pain. This is excited by the diſtenſion of the veſſels 
in a part already become preternaturally ſenſible. 

SWELLING. This is not cauſed by obſtructed blood, but 
by the exceſs of heat diſtending the cellular membrane; 

but a ſwelling is not eſſential to an inflammation 


REDNEss. This proceeds from the quantity of blood 


brought to the part. | 

. THE QUICKENED PULSE is from that law in nature, by 
which the heart always increaſes its efforts, to free its 
ſubſervient veſſels from any injury they ſuſtain from ac- 
cidental, or preternatural irritation. = 

DRYNEss OF THE SKIN. This is from the ſtrifture in 
the capillaries, whoſe uſe is nearly aboliſhed by the irritation 
on them. | 

ITcyiNG. This is but the beginning of what ends in 
pain by its increaſe. 

The prognoſtics are more or leſs favourable in propor- 
tion to the dignity of the part affected, the conſtitution 
of the patient, the intenſeneſs of the ſymptoms, the at- 
tendance of other diſorders, as the ſcurvy, pox, &c. In 
a part that is of a firm texture, and that hath but few 
veſſels, ſuch as the ligaments, glands, &c. the cure is 


often tedious, and a proper cure is not always effected, 


for a ſcirrhus is ſometimes the conſequence. If the ſymp- 
toms of inflammation ceaſe ſuddenly, the epidermis is 
raiſed into bliſters full of ichor, or ſinks, and the colour 
of the part becomes livid, whilſt at the ſame time the 
pulſe is ſmall, and the ſenſibility of the part is leſſened, 
a gangrene 1s then approaching. 

Sometimes an inflammation ſoon goes off, at others it 
is removed with difficulty, and often it terminates in 
other diſeaſes. An inflammation can only terminate by a 
removal of its immediate cauſe, viz. the erethiſm of the 
veſſels, or rather the irritating matter. - But generally it 
is ſaid to end in a reſolution, ſuppuration, gangrene, 
ſcirrhus, or cancer. | 

And firſt, of RESOLUTION: that is, when, upon remoy- 
ing the cauſe, the ſymptoms diminiſh gradually, and at 
laſt the patient is in the ſame ſtate as before the diſorder 
begun. And, unleſs morbific matter was the cauſe, 
this is the moſt deſirable way of termination. A reſolu- 
tion may be brought about by ſome increaſed evacuation 
happening by nature's efforts, or dy thoſe of art; a fever 
coming on; or by a metaſtaſis. But theſe are not pro- 
perly the modes of the reſolution of inflammation, but 
the methods which nature or art hath taken to remove 
the irritation which was the immediate cauſe. In all 
theſe ſpecies of reſolution calloſities are ſometimes left. 

Secondly, of 8VPPURATION. This is more properly a 
conſequence of inflammation than a mode of its termina- 
tion. It happens when a quantity of blood is thrown out 
into ſome cavity (the inflammation continuing) it ferments 
and is converted into pus, which afterwards acts as a 
ferment on the ſolid parts, and gives occaſion for the 
converſion of the whole into a matter ſimilar to itſelf, 
the ſymptoms of inflammation going off. 

Thirdly, of A GANGRENE This may be a conſequence 


of inflammation, but never can be conſidered as a mode 
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of inflammations going off; for now ſenſatio 
and life, with reſpect to the part that mortiheg, js e. 
guiſhed z whence no morbid cauſe can any lon A. 
ductive of effects. ber be hr 
Laſtly, AsciRRHus AND CANCER ſeem to be d 
diſeaſes, not the modes by which inflummatian Ie 
Mr. Sharp obſerves, in his Introduction to the () Bo 
of Surgery, that, © A ſcirrhous gland is In 
tioned as a fourth termination of flammaticy: hit .. 
N ſince it ſeldom or never occurs but u ku 
real, ſcrophulous, or cancerous caſes; When it "0 
forerunner, and not the conſequence of an * > 
the tumor generally appearing before the diſcoloruiog 

One general method of cure is that which j; TE 
all the denominations of phlegmonous FP 
however diſtinguiſhed by phlegmon, eryſipelas, ko = 
ma, or whatever ele. And in general there we but t l 
indications; the firſt is to leſſen or remove the aer 

: | op; 
the ſecond is to abate the increaſed afflux of the humour, 

Though inflammations of all parts and kinds have 10 
ſame general treatment in order to their cure, pet regal 
ſhould be had to their ſtructure, ſituation, and = 
tion of the parts, to the antecedent cauſes of th: 15 
der, and the conſtitution of the patient. 

It is obſervable that a phlegmon, on its decline, aſunes 
ſucceſſively the forms of an erylipelas and cdema, 2 
then it vaniſhes; this would not happen fo ſoom it they 
proceeded from inſpiſſated blood, ſerum, or lym, 
wedged in ſmaller veſſels than are deſtined to circuit 
through them; whence, as theſe different appearmeg 
of infl:mmation are known to ariſe ſucceſſively in th 
ſame place, it ſeems very certain that they proceed fron 
the ſame cauſe, viz. from the ſame kind of humoursin 
the ſame ſeries of veſſels, and that they are notling ell 
but the different degrees of intenſity of the fame diet, 
_ that the ſame general method of cure is proper for 

em all. | 1 5 | 

To anſwer THE FIRsT INDICATION, viz. to remore tte 
irritating cauſe: 1. Endeavour to remove all that can cui 
nue the morbid irritation. 2. When ſpaſms are the cat, 
opium is the propereſt remedy. 3. When a ſtimulating 
fluid is ſecreted on a ſenſible membrane, its action ruf 
be hindered by the application of oily, unctuous or n 
cilaginous matters. The morbid acrimony may be de⸗ 
ſtroyed by proper alternatives, or mercury, &c. 5. De 
ſtroying or leſſening the irritability of the part, by meats 
of 1 ark, preparations of lead, &c. 6. Th: Giltendon 
of the internal veſſels is removed by reſtoring the cela 
tion on the external ſurface of the body, or ging wie 
nally medicines to relax the ſmall veſlels throughout the 
ſyſtem, by their action on the ſtomach ; ſuch as nts ſa 
ammoniac, all the neutral ſalts, ipecacuanha, ſencxa%% 
antimonial preparations, cold water, external apple 
ſuch as ſinapiſm, bliſters, &c. 
The SECOND INDICATION, 


nis deftroge 


Mates, 
rations 
general! m 


viz. to abate the cdl 
flux of the humours, is anſwered, 1. By bleeding. * 
Purging with neutral ſalts. 3. By the application on 
datives to the ſtomach, as acids mixed in thc Pe. 
drink, and narcotics given at proper intervals g * 
doſes. 4. Sedatives, ſuch as the preparations © oY 
& c. may be applied externally. And 5: An o 1 
tion may be excited on the ſkin, near the part oo ! 
affected (except the ſkin itſelf is the part ne 
this end frictions, the volatile liniment, or cen Ui 
may be applied. „ 
Mean while let a cooling attenuating diet be Ahe 
barley-water, in which the true gum arabic a = 2 
is among the firſt for the common drink, — 15 
to its free diſcharge by urine, add to each 5 i 
ſo much nitre as produces a due diſcharge 4 
though ſometimes the nitre, by irritating _ = Fe * 
ther checks than facilitates the diſcharges i qrihout 
If the external inflammations are to be _— 
a ſuppuration, emollients ſhould never be x , the quit 
increaſe every degree of tumor, by adding te he vel 
tity of matter there accumulated, an 
ſels both more yielding to their impulſe, N 
carry them off; thus they counteract A 7 to be f. 
cure. The increaſed action of the Welles wo ach it 
ed, and the ſenſibility of the part abate 2 *he ber, 
tives as neither increaſe the tumor, the pi fr 
or the tenſion; to this end ſaturnine topics, 


ſtead the ſimple aſtringents and ſtimulants in 


3 
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\ the uſual mixture of vinous ſpirit with vine- | The patient may be placed in the warm bath two or 

ufe, ſuch 15 the Jefired efficacy. When the ſeat of in- three times a day, _ | 
r, poſſe 18 4 Jax glandufar part, applications that are If by uncertain horrors, and the departure of ſome of 
r ulant fre the moſt ſafe and advantageous. | the ſymptoms of inflammation, a ſuppuration is ſuſpected, 
ſtrongly there is but little ſenſibility in the part, as in | haſten its progreſs, in order to as ſpeedy a diſcharge of the 
And where th tumors of the lymphatic glands, bliſters | matter as potlible, which when evacuated, proceed as in 
the ſcrophulous tum | reinedies. caſes of an ulcer in the urinary paſſage. e 
exceed all other ar be 15 t lax in all kinds of inflamma- 
The wy _ Fd ” Wach reeved by a frequent INFLAMMATIO OsSTIUM. INFLAMMATION of the Bones. 
tions; an Wenn i Pre pots | The blood-veſſels carried from the perioſteum to the 
en ad warm baths contribute much to relief, by bones run between their laminæ, whilſt others paſs through 

Vap 2 ireitation of the fibres, and by retarding the | particular perforations to the diploe of the cranium, and 
leſſening 35 blood. the marrow in the bones: hence the ſeparation of the cor- 
* the inflammation abates, attenuants and aperi- |rupted parts, and the reſtitution of ſuch as are loſt. In- 

ne as guaiacum, ſaſſafras, &c. are uſed with ſome | lammation may therefore be ſeated in the bones, whence 
ents, iure Eel] on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 17—36. 47— | ariſes violent pains, obſtinate, and ſeeming to the patient 
gg” Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 211. Kirk- to be deep-ſeated. Hence allo a ſpina ventoſa, &c. See 
jand's Med. Surgery, vol. i. p. 23 5. Pearſon's Principles [INFLAMMATION of the perigſteum. 
of Surgery, vol. i. Ec. bras) Surgerf, 7 11 „ ibe IN LAMMATIO MAammarRUm MULIERUM: INFLAM- 

INFLAMMATIO 8988 eee | f f MATION in the Breaſts of Women. See MASTODINIA. 
DLAYD 5 _— I an cauſes of internal inflamma- | This may happen at any other time, but generally it is 
n pi Hao in its internal coat is ſometiines | the attendant of thoſe who give ſuck. A ſhivering is moſt 
n pion lodged in it. frequently a preceding ſymptom ; then follows the in am- 
cauſed by = Kone los follow; with a fever, a preſſing mation, with more or leſs fever; M quick pulſe, thirſt, 

The ES OE be and Get felpiratiin. ; 
| and burning om Y 3 ber ; ſometimes a | As the uſual methods to prevent the afflux of milk in 
above the Pu r in theſe parts though the pain is the breaſt ire uncertain, to guard againſt inflammation, 
3 nf "If the neck be the part affected, there is a | the mother ſhould conſent to ſuckle her child, at leaſt dur- 
þ deep Kate. ith a conſtant ſtimulus in its eva- | ing the firſt month; and during this time, to order her 
| retention of urine, rin 10 8 rt diſeaſed, there is a | diet ſo as that the diſcharge by urine may be ſomewhat 
Ong if the fun * * a p ch t a | increaſed, and the bowels kept lax; the breaſts ſhould 
| continual dribbling, with gen 3 orts Bach, row ou 85 . * e as polite. by meits of whs'ss 
hy ere. 125 bladder. Proquene eee other contrivances for this purpoſe. But if, notwith- 
| danger which the us. appears to the patient ſtanding this, an inflammation actually takes place, bleed, 
| to be always loaded; theſe increaſe the pain very much, direct a thin ſpare diet, give a and e ow 
| particularly when any feces are ny dee m 9 eee girioaphg an jo : hey 35 ** e Ai 
CCCCCCCTTCVVVCVVCCVTVCCVVVCCCCCCCCC al TEAS js top locker 
hard, and the 5 Were * 285 8 3 ing add 90 4 half an ounce or more of olive oil: or a 
| RN e e ee e fomentation may be uſed, which generally ſucceeds, made 
"Thi Alorder uſuall terminates ſoon, either in a reco- | of a decoCtion of poppy heads, in a pint of which let 
very or death ee the latter. A angrene comes there be diſſolved an ounce of crude fal animoniac. If 
W on, by which the pain is removed; but the other ſymp- 8 r San „„ 

| toms continue until death delivers the miſerable ſufferer. | four or five days at RY , del 5533 
This diforder may paſs off by an increaſed ſecretion of courage a ſuppuration Without ae * Dee 6 880 
mucus from the internal membrane, or by a ee . Mau, &c. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 395. 
or by ſuppuration; in which laſt caſe the matter may be INL AMMATIO OCULI INFLAMMATION of the: Eve, 
| diſcharged into the cavity of the bladder, and paſs off 55 2 4 9 | 


; a : See OPHIHALMIA, - | 

with the urine; or into the cellular membrane, and ſo 8 . 
paſs externally through the perinæum; or laſtly, into the | IN LA MM ATIo HEAT Is. INFLAMMATION of the 

| Cavity of the abdomen, where it proves fatal. The ul- Liver. See HEPATITIS. | 

| Cer in the bladder and perinæum are difficult of cure. | | | — _ 

| lnflonmation in the external coat of the bladder ſhould INFLAMMATION of the Fauces. See CYNANCHE. 


be diſtinguiſhed from that of the internal; and inflamma- It is not very eaſy to diſcern whether or no theſe parts 
lien in any part of the bladder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed | are inflamed, except there is alſo ſome degree of ſwell- 
| from Mammation in the adjacent parts, alſo from that ing; the degree of redneſs in a natural ſtate admits of 
detention of urine which proceeds from other cauſes. little or no 6 Bran in the colour in conſequence of Ham- 
In order to the cure, bleed according to the ſtrength | nation. But when there is really an inflammation, there is 
ol the patient, and the violence of the ſymptoms. generally tumor enough to diſcern the true ſtate of the 
| parts. For the method of cure, ſee 'ANGINA. TINS... 


aclaxant medicines, ſuch as the pulv. antim. and hauſt. 
alin. ſhould be given as early as poſſible, and repeated as 


f 6 „ INFLAMMATION of the Heart. 
| wr 38 13 convenient; for help muſt be ſpeedy and pow-|INFLAMMATIO ane 4 2 x Y 
| ©21ul, or death ſoon puts a ſtop to the means. | 


& . ue and cooling clyſters ſhould frequently be in- | In this caſe the pulſe is ſmall, Irregular, and intermit- 
| Fre or if theſe cannot be complied with, the cooling | tent; great anxiety attends z the patient frequently 
| "Une Purges may be given by the mouth, and repeated ſo | ſwoons; and if not ſpeedily relieved by art, this diſorder 
| 3 to keep the bowels lax. | | ſoon becomes fatal. 'The method of cure is the ſame as 

| | 1 the urine is retained, decoctions of mucilaginous that in the peripneumonia, and pleuritis. 

| 5 ſhould be freely drank; or if need be, the cathe- | 


; ter May be uſed, though : n : INFLAMMATIO INTESTINORUM. INFLAMMATION of 
ed hy l 

f WE trodudtion, ? *g2 muck cate 18 required in its in the Inteſtines or Guts. See ENTERITIS. 

. I notwith 


md ſtanding due evacuations, ſpaſmodic con- It is the inflammation of the W ofa 7 the intel⸗ 
. ͤ ͤ ͤ—.. ropoe 
; opii 8 in tion O e inne : a 
teryals, . 2. — e re, in which caſe there is either aphthæ, or a dyſentery. 
| Fol a redneſs appears externally, a ply an anodyne emol- | See DYSENTERTA. According to the different parts of 
cataplaſm, and cover it with bladders of warm wa- the inteſtine in which the infammation is ſeated, differ- 
| nally = PPearance of inflammation is obſerved exter- | ent names have been given, as lliaca paſſio, enteritis, 
næum the region of the bladder, and alſo the peri- Kc. but in all the treatment is the e 5 FP 
ingen with the linim. ammoniz, Ph. Lond. to excite If a ſharp pain, with a fever and nauſea, is abo“ 
"mation in the ſkin, e 5 navel, and below the ſtomach, the colon under the ſto- 
| T | | | 18 mach 
7 ; 


ot 


cauſe of internal inflammations. 


1 N F 


mach is the ſeat of the inflammation. If the pain is in the 


Tight hypochondrium, under the ſpurious ribs, then that 


art of the colon which joins the ilium may be inflamed, 
f the pain is in the middle of the belly about the navel, 


the ſmall guts are affected. 


The cauſe may be, external cold, indurated fæces, 


heavy or hard bodies lying in the inteſtines, introſuſcep- 


tions, adheſive ſtimulants, hernias, wounds, or any other 


The uſual ſymptoms are, a ſhivering, and acute burn- 


ing pain in the belly, which is fixed in the part where it 
| was firſt perceived; ſometimes it increaſes a little, and 


then remits, but moſt frequently it is continually the 


lame. Generally the whole belly is affected at the ſame 


time with ſpaſmodic pain, which extend to the loins; and 
flatulencies are often troubleſome. The pulſe is ſmall, 


Hard, frequent, and often it becomes at laſt irregular and 
intermittent. There is a coldneſs in the extremities, alſo 
a ſudden and great proſtration of ſtrength. Sometimes 
a watery diarrhoea attends, but more frequently the muſ- 


cular fibres of the inflamed part contract ſo ſtrongly, that 


nothing can paſs through, although a motion returns very 


frequently; ſometimes the anus is ſo contracted that a 
ſmall pipe can hardly be introduced. Flatulencies in the 
ſtomach, Tickneſs, violent reachings, and vomiting, fre- 


quently attend. The tongue is dry, thirſt great, the | 


urine often pale and obſtructed, ſometimes it is high co- 
loured, and diſcharged with heat and difficulty. The 
breathing is quick. The patient bends forwards, fre- 
quently compreſſes his belly, becguſe the abdominal muſ- 
cles are ſpaſmodically contracted; the face is fluſhed. At 


length a delirium comes on, and convulſions, by which 


the patient is deſtroyed. | 

Inflammation in the bowels frequently terminates in a 
mortification z in which caſe the pain goes off, and the 
patient appears to himſelf for a little relieved ; his face 
grows pale, the under eyer-lid becomes livid; but the 
pulſe continues frequent, ſmall, and often irregular ; the 
extremeties are cold, delirium and convulſions now come 
on, and cut the patient off. Juſt before he expires it 
often happens that he diſcharges very fetid ſtools. 

If this diſorder is left to nature, it ſometimes kills in a 
few hours, and almoſt always before the end of three 
days; fo that there is rarely a ſuppuration. But if an ab- 
ſceſs is formed, the pain abates, and is converted rather 


Into a ſenſe of diſtenſion, and irregular cold fits, with the 
other ſymptoms of internal ſuppuration, ariſe ; the con- 
traction of the muſcular fibres of the inteſtines, the great 


frequency of the pulſe, and other ſymptoms go off. When 

this abſceſs burſts, the patient ſwoons, and ſeems freed 

from a ſenſe of weight in the part where it was. 
Inflammation in the external membrane of the inteſtines 


ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the ſtone in the kidneys, or 


in the ureters, from :7fammation of the kidneys or other 
of the abdominal viſcera, from ſpaſmodic pains of the 
belly, and from other obſtructions there, in which no in- 
flammation attends ; it ſhould alſo be carefully diſtinguiſh- 


ed from the colic, the hæmorrhoids, and from the _—_ 


paſſion. = 

If the pain ſhifts, the vomiting returns only at inter- 
vals, and while the clyſters paſs downwards there is hope. 
If the patient ſurvives three days, and the pain abates 
ſuddenly, with chilneſs and ſhivering, a ſuppuration is 
forming, which in about fourteen days will ek: then 
if the patient becomes tabid, the only help is a palliative 
one for a ſhort time. When all paſſes upwards, the pa- 
tient is very weak, the pulſe fluttering, the countenance 
pale, the breath offenſive, then danger is very great. 
Clammy ſweats, a ſmall intermitting pulſe, fetid or black 
ſtools, a total abatement of pain, are ſigns of mortifica- 
tion being begun, and then death ſoon follows. 

On the firſt attack, bleed freely, notwithſtanding the 
ſmallneſs of the pulſe and ſeeming weakneſs, for the 
pulſe becomes fuller, and the proſtration of ſtrength goes 
off as the inflammation abates. Repeat the bleeding at 
ſhort intervals, until the pulſe becomes ſoft. | | 

Acids ſhould be joined with every draught of the pa- 


| tients common drink. 


The antimonial powder ſhould be given in ſuch doſes 
as the ſtomach will eaſily retain, and a ſaline draught 
ſhould be repeated every hour or two. | 


If acrimony is a ſuſpected cauſe, bleed, give a doſe of 
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| ration is very difficultly avoided, and when it hape 


INF 


the fal cath. amar. with as much of the vin. ant 
cauſe it to operate upward and downward . theme | 
miſtura cretac. Ph. Lond. and the decoQion 5 
e for common drink. F 
ooling laxative clyſters ſhould be given 
three 0 until a fool 18 drocured® 11 2 two er 
ſerved that though the ſal marin. is the Br" 20g be oh, 
eneral for clyſters, it is improper if any iu nr i 
upected in the bowels. But tobacco=ſmoak Ne . 
jected, and repeated at ſhort intervals, until th we 
effect is obtained. Pg * delt 
Purges are contra-indicated by the contra&... - 
inflamed part; though when all 2 5 3 fa : 
taining a paſſage, purges with opiates muſt he Re 5 2 
ſal cath. amar. is the beſt, of which two ounces 1 
diſſolved in Ib i. of water, and given by two mar he 
ſpoons full every half hour, and to prevent romit le 
the tinct. opii, gt. xxv. in aq. cinnam, vel 20 Io 
pip. If no liquid ſtays on the ſtomach, give pill k r 
as the following: R Pulv. jalap. & kali vitrioldt. 2 2 
opii, gr. i. ſapo Venet. q. ſ. f. pil. vi. ſtatim ſumend I 
theſe do not operate in two or three hours, repeat th 
Immediately after bleeding apply a bliſter on the nc 
party it often cauſes both clyſters, and purgativert 
y the mouth, to paſs downwards. ” 
Put the patient into a warm bath; let him ft fl 
with the water as high as his breaſt, as long he can yi, 
out fainting ; repeat it if required; but be careful te 
the water be not too hot. In bringing him from the haf 
great care is required to guard againſt the cold. If fe 
bath cannot be had, the legs may be put into warm vate: 
and bladders of warm water may be applied to the her 
and the like may alſo be laid to the feet. WL. 
If the vomiting is ſevere, or to prevent a purging ne. 
dicine from returning, opiates may be admitted, other. 
wiſe their uſe is not adviſable until all other means fi, 
and then give the following: K Antimonii tartariſat, e. 
Fad 3, ſyr. papav. albi, 3 ii. ad 3 vi. aq. menth. ſat. ji. 
m. f. hauſt. See ILI ACA Pass10. 
In caſe of an abſceſs, ſee ABS ES SUS InTEsTinoauy, 
The erythematic inflammation of the guts may be tte. 
ed as that of the ſtomach. See INFLAMMarTio Vis. 
TRICULI., Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. p. 372. edit. 4 
Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. iii. p. 122. 


giye the 
Calcingg 


INFLAMMATIO ARTICULI INFLAMMATION in 2 Fart, 


The rheumatiſm is an inſtance of this kind, but 10 
great danger is to be apprehended from it, as it is ſeated 
only in the ligaments. In this caſe bleeding, mild cattat- 
tics, ſudorifics, and a prudent uſe of opiates, are bene- 
ficial; and if the joint is rigid, a warm bath will relieve 
it much. $29 | 

The danger of a ſuppuration in a joint is from tlc 
length of diſcharge, and the abſorption of the mates 
which rarely fails to bring on a fatal hectic; thereof, 
by all means, if poſlible, let this accident be prevented. 


INFLAMMATIO* RENUM. INFLAMMATION in th A 
neys. See NEPHRITIS. 


ö 
INFLAMMATIO MEDIASTINI. INFLAMMATION fe 
MEDIASTINUM. 


The cauſe is the ſame as in the pleuriſy, and the {mt 
toms are alſo in many inſtances the ſame. I 5 
ſtrikes obliquely from the ſternum through the brea 8 
the back; there is a difficulty of breathing, and cb , 
attended ſometimes with a ſpitting. Theſe pens 
not ſo violent as in a pleuriſy, nor is the pain on p : 
tion ſo much increaſed, or the inflammatory ere & 
great. The cure is the ſame as in a pleuriſy ; but oe 
is always fatal. 


| in tit 
INFLAMMATIO MESENTERII. INFLAMMATION 


72 
Meſentery. See PERITONITIS Meſenteric 


5 ere is a lang 
When the melentery is inflamed, alen 7 


flow fever, without any thirſt or other vl - it belof 
a loſs of appetite, a ſenſe of tenſion, and 4 ce. 
the ſtomach, without much hardneſs, and on el out much 
able by preſſing upon it. This tenſion 1 Nr” Jegre 
pain, becauſe the meſentery hath but a ima 9 ſucceed® 
ſenſation. The ſtools are often chylous, aud by 
| | 


| 


| 


charge of thin ichor, without any ſenſe of pain, is a frequent cauſe, when the perioſteum within tle bone 
by 4 di arg e and unmixed, and ſometimes mixed with | is the ſeat of the diſorder. | | 
| ſometimes Ph eſe ſymptoms are mild and gentle, if the | The external perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 
the fæces. nly is inflamed 3 but if the liver, ſpleen, or | covers the bone, and ſeparates betwixt it. and the fleth ; 
meſentery or 2 are alſo affected, they are more vio- or the internal perioſteum, that is, the membrane which 
| any of the int lines the cavities of the cylindrical bones, and which 
lent. ſe inflammations generally terminate in abſceſſes, ſeparates betwixt them and the marrow contained in 
Thele # a corruption of the meſentery; the raorbific | them: | | 
or brin 11 ſometimes tranſlated to other parts, without | When the external perioſteum is inflamed, a deep- ſeat- 
patter " from the habit; hence the diſorder often | ed pain and heat is felt, and ſometimes a pulſation ; and 
being e continues for years; in which caſe ſome- when the part is not covered with much fleth, the pain 
Rena py er returns, and is ſometimes changed into a | will be augmented by preſſure ; muſcular motion, how- 
times the fer : 7 ever, increaſes the pain. 'That the inner membrane is the 
| on the preſence of this kind of inflammation can be | ſeat of the inflammation, is ſuggeſted from the want of 
Y 5 = d, = method of cure will be the ſame as that | pain on preſſure, or on moving the muſcles of the reſpec- 
| © an inflamed liver or ſpleen. tive pays I not perceiving any pulſation z by receiving 
INFLAMMATIO OMENTI. See PERITONITIS. no relief from any poſition of the pained part; and, par- 


| T10 MuscuL. ABDOMINIs. INFLAMMATION ticularly, by a ſenſation like the ſpliting of the bone from 
 INFLAMMA L. ; 


| within outwardly. | | | 
of the Muſcle of the Belly. See MYOCOLIT1S. Inflammations in both membranes of the bone proceed 


When theſe parts are inflamed, the ſkin over them 18 | from thedame cauſes, produce the ſame effects with re- 
| oreatly ſtretched, ſo that it cannot be pinched up with the ſpect to the part of the bone they adhere to, and termi- 
| nay and if they are ſwelled, the figure of the reſpec- nate in tte ſame manner, viz. in an abſceſs or a gangrene; 
| tive muſcle is preſerved 3 the inflamed muſcle is very | but when the inner membrane is affected, and becomes 
| hard, and more fo as it tends to ſuppurate; there is] gangrenous, the caſe is always deſtructive of the whole 
| generally more or leſs of fever; curing any action of the | marrow and bone. | 
W jiſczſed muſcle the pain is conſiderably augmented, as} If inflammations of theſe kinds are not ſpeedily remov- 
n cafe of ſneezing, ſtraining at ſtool, or even in breath- ed, the bone will be injured, and the perioſteum upon 
| ing. ; 3 the injured part deſtroyed, and it cannot be renewed until 
| The rheumatiſm is ſometimes fixed in theſe muſcles ; | the bone exfoliates, and is renewed, during which time 
bey alſo ſuffer from preſſure, as when patients with a | the incumbent parts will be irritated by an acrid ſanies, 
W ftonein their bladder ſeek for relief by reſting their weight | by which malignant and incurable ulcers are often pro- 
won their belly when it is placed upon ſome hard body, | queeg, efpecially if it happens where a large portion of 
Ke. a 3 | . | fleſh covers the bone, and hinders a ſafe inciſion on the 
& This complaint ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a colic, | part. | 
m inflammation in the liver, or any of the ſubjacent viſ- In general the cure is, as in other inflammations z but 
cera. ; 5 the particular intention will be to carry the peccant mat- 
If this kind of inflammation terminates in an abſceſs, | ter outwards by fomentations and inciſions. As a ſup- 
| and it is diſcharged inwardly, it proves fatal. And if any | puration near the bone is to be dreaded, endeavours to 
W tendency to a mortification appears in theſe muſcles, the | draw the diſorder to the external part muſt be attempted, 
| iſſue is to be dreaded. it it cannot be diſcuſſed by bleeding, ſtrong purges, &c. 
| If the hargneſs is conſiderable, and a throbbing pain is | T9 invite to the external parts, ſoftening fomentations 
perceived, an abſceſs is forming, and ſhould be encou- | and poultices may be applied ; but if theſe methods fail, 
| raged with all ſpeed, and if poſſible the diſcharge ſhould | the only remaining one is to cut down through the fleſh 
: be made outwardly. Heurnius obſerves that theſe muſ- to the bone, if the part admits of it, ES 
cles have ſo thick a membrane, that tumors there re-“ When an abſceſs begins to form itſelf, it is Kriown, and 
| quire opening, and if the opening is neglected, they ſome- | treated, as in the article Ansckss of ,the Perioſteum. 


times turn to a ſtony hardneſs. Hildanus ſays, theſe | Theſe caſes generally end in amputation. 
| turaors ſhould be opened more early than is uſually in 


ether inſtances, in order to a diſcharge outwardly being | INFLAMMATIO RECTI. INFLAMMATION of the Rectum. 


| ſecured, . | ; It is rarely ſo acute as that of any of the ſmall inteſ- 
As a ſuppuration is ſo dangerous, and at the beſt is ſo tines; nor ſo apt to produce ſmallneſs of the pulſe, or 

I hep difnculty managed, to remove the inflammation by | coldneſs of the extremities, or to affect the ſtomach ; nor 
1 peedieſt methods, before a tendency to the forming | ;. there ſuch a ſtricture as to render the inteſtines imper- 

I | 328 can be manifeſted, will neceſſarily appear | vious. The cure is the ſame as in inflammation in any of 
* the moſt eligible method. Bleeding, then, with | the other inteſtines, except that purgatives are uſed with 


= ?urging, and ſuch other means as are uſed in other in- kt al to b loved. 
| ſtances of inflammation in the external parts, ſhould be erin. 4 Deanna Bas aged aber wt 


g | applied, and ſteadily purſued. 


INFLAMMATIO SPLENIS. INFLAMMATION of the Spleen: 
| See OPLENITIS. | 


IxI AM | | | | 
| a — an oY Lommius obſerves, that this diſorder rarely happens 
This is ment N ; : that when it does, there is a hard and a throbbing tumor, 
| 1110 2 r a ſymptom attending a quinſy. SEC | a pain in the left hypochondrium, a continual violent 
22 eſides other general methods of cure for in- fever, extreme heat, unquenchable thirſt, the tongue is 
A ing my waſh the mouth frequently with the follow- | covered with a blackiſh mucus, a total loſs of appetites 
W » e N little of it be gradually ſwallowed as often. | with a difficult, and, as it were, imperfect reſpiration, 
Tis ps ov1 (bene conquaſati ad liquorem aquoſum | 1;ke that of children when they ſob through anger. Aræ- 
W. m. . lar. & ſyr. moror. aa J i. nitri puriſicati, gr. | teus further ſays, that the pain attending inflammation in 
1 : | [I the ſpleen is not conſiderable. If the diſtemper be not 
s FLAMMATIO PRRICARPDII. INFLAMMATION of the accompanied by an ulcer, but continues for a long time, 
| ericardium. See PERICARDITIS. the patients have an averſion to food, are ſwollen, have a 
toms are chiefly the ſame as thoſe that attend bad habit, and a diſagreeable 2 _ have _— I 
= 2 : . 
| * ha 75 0 ut the pain hems to by dooper forte, and bs livid, hollow, foul, and incurable ulcers over the whole 


ch in SP . body, but eſpecially on the legs, which entirely emaciate 
| *<mpted, proceed as TR N If a cure is at- and kill the patients; but ſuch as have only a ſmall, hard, 


lxr and ſcirrhous tumor, feel little or no pain, and conſe- 
| INFL 7 : R - 

| AMMATIO PERIOST EI. INFLAMMATION of the quently live longer. But if the diſtemper overpowers the 
| Periofteum. 


patient, a dropſy, a conſumption, or a colliquation of the 

th whole body, are the certain conſequence. _ : 

Parts of the N uſual cauſes of inflammation in other | The general methods of removing other violent inter- 

caanuſes of in a Js the veneral diſeaſe and the ſcurvy are | nal in//ammations muſt be uſed in this caſe. If the in- 
A "mation in this part. The venereal poiſon | flammation can be diſcuſſed, the patient is ſafe but 5 - 


fuppuration, or any other kind of termination follows, 


the conſequence is fatal ſooner or later. 8 


INFLAMMATIO VENTRICULI. INFLAMMATION of the 
Stomach. See GASTRITIS. | 


Alfo called inflammatory colic. | | 

It is produced from nearly the ſame cauſes as the in- 
flammation of the inteſtines, excepting introſuſception, 
and hardened fæces, and it is more liable to be excited 
by acrid ſubſtances: 

Many of the ſymptoms of an inflammation in the inteſ- 
tines attend. When the ſtomach is inflamed, there is a 
pungent, fixed, burning pain in it, with a pulſation, diſ- 
tenſion, and tumor; the mildeſt things that are ſwallow- 
ed increaſe this pain, and at the ſame time bring on ſick- 
neſs, vomiting, purging, or hiccoughing ; there is a con- 
tinual unneaſineſs about the precordia, a difficulty of 
breathing and ſwallowing, a pain in ſneezing, the pulſe is 
ſmall, quick, hard, and intermitting, the extremities are 
cold, there are clammy ſweats and faintings« When a 
wound in the ſtomach is the cauſe, there is frequently 
little or no pain, although all the other ſymptoms take 
place, and the patient is cut off. 

Inflammation in the ſtomach muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
a cardialgia, and from an inflammation in the convex part 
of the liver: | | 

This diſorder is of the moſt acute kind, and unleſs the 
moſt powerful means of relief are immediately employed, 
it proves fatal. | | 


In general, the ſame method of cure which is propoſed 


when the inteſtines are inflamed, muſt be purſued in this. 
The principal difference is, in this internal malady me- 
_ dicines can rarely be adminiſtered, on account of the great 
irritability of the ſtomach. , 
Bleeding is almoſt the only dependence, and it muſt 
be freely uſed, notwithſtanding the lowneſs of the pulſe, 
and repeated till the pulſe riſes. 7; | 
From the weakneſs of the patient, cordials may ſeem 
to be indicated, but they are extremely injurious in this 
Inftanee:;:;- 5:5 TRE | fees 
Whatever is given to drink ſhould neither be cold nor 
hot, but gently warmed. Demulcents and emollients are 
the propereſt for the common drink, with ſmall portions 
of nitre, or of the rob of currants. 8 | 
Ezmollient clyſters, with nitre, ſhould frequently be 
adminiſtered, and they ſhould be infected in large quan- 
tities, that they may act as fomentations, and as nutri- 
tives. | | 
Bliſter the region of the ſtomach, particularly over the 
part aggrieved. , DG non es IT « 
Gentle anodynes, ſuch as ſolution of gum arabic, or 
ſpermaceti made into draughts, in each of which may be 
gr. x. of nitre, and from 111. to v. drops of tinct. opii. 
Theſe may be repeated as often as ſeems neceſſary for 
moderating the pain, and checking the vomiting. But 
the violence of the ſymptoms ſhould be firſt abated... 
Bladders of hot water ſhould be kept conſtantly upon 
the region of the ſtomach. The legs may frequently be 
put into warm water, and ſinapiſms may be applied to 
n hen npp pry nf, de nh neo ar Hed a pri 
If acrid poiſon, or an exceſs of eating was the cauſe, a 
gentle emetic may be ventured on, but on all other occa- 
ſions avoid this kind of remedy. |; 
In caſe of an abſceſs burſting, give the balf. capivi ver. 
3 i. three times a day in a draught of milk, and let a milk 
diet be enjoined. | 
The above is the phlegmonic inflammation, but the 
following, viz. the erythematic inflammation of the 
ſtomach, moſt frequently occurs. It often occurs with- 
out at firſt manifeſting its preſence, but ſometimes it is 
evident by the affection of the ſtomach ſpreading into the 
ceſophagus, and appearing in the pharynx, as well as'on 
the whole internal ſurface of the 6-9 When, there- 
fore, an 1 inflammation affects the mouth and 
fauces, and when at the ſame time there ſhall be in the 
ſtomach an- unuſual ſenſibility to all acrids, with a fre- 
quent . the ſtomach is affected with the ſame in- 
flammation. Even when no inflammation appears in the 
fauces, yet, if a pain be felt in the ſtomach, if there be 
a want of appetite, an anxiety, frequent vomiting, an 


unuſual ſenſibility with reſpect to acrids, ſome thirſt, 


As. 


"4 


— — — 
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abs od 279 of, * 
; . 
45 * y N 


and frequency of pulſe, we may ſuſpect 


this diſeafe in the ſtomach. . Preſence of 
Mmay; 


often ſpreads from place to place on the 7 tn 
occaſioning diarrhoea in the inteſtines 1 Uurſxe, 
the — | | 99 5 d "oitin n 
In order to the cure, the treatment w; . 
to the cauſes, &c. When an acrid mate Jack 
the mouth is the cauſe, this is to be evacuated | 0 by 
draughts of warm mild liquids : then ſome Pe ] large 
mulcent ſhould be employed; or if the Ay . 
acrimony, and its proper corrector be know 3 
be adminiſtered. If ſymptoms of inflanmat;,,. 
feſt, according to their degree, let bleedin gs 
on the region of the ſtomach, fomentationg R the * 
and frequent emollient laxative glyſters be uſed 1015 
the affection often ariſes in putrid diſesſ-; K 3 
theſe caſes bleeding cannot be admitted; all that 1 
done in ſuch circumſtances, is to avoid irritation * 
throw into the ſtomach as much of acids, and gf 121 b 
aliments, as it can bear. See Cullen's Fir{t Ls 2 


i. p. 356, &c. ed. 4. 
INFLAMMATIO FEMORIS. 
Thigh. 
The faſcia lata femoris, is followed by very unkind 


ſuppurations; and whenever matter is formed u 
we ſhould give it vent as ſoon as it is diſcoyered, 


INFLAMMATIO 'TESTIUM. INFLAMMATION 
Te ſticles. See HERNIA HUMorais. 


INFLAMMATIO VAGINE. INFLAMMATION f 1 
| Vagina. 35 


IxLAMMATION of 


7 
ht 


nder it, 


i i 


This accident ſometimes happens after delivery, ti 


occaſioned by the head of the child being long retained 
the pelvis. . fo 
If the ſwelling and infammation is not very gra, 
they are generally removed by the diſcharge of the loci; 
but if the internal membrane of the vagina is infant, 
emollient injections: muſt be thrown up from time t 
time, and a piece of prepared ſponge ſhould be introdus 
ed, to prevent its coaleſcing. The ſponge may be this 
prepared: take a piece of a proper ſize for gkeeping le 
vagina open, when it is expanded; ſoak it in warn vn. 
ter; then roll it tight from end to end with a ſtring; at. 
off any irregularities, or hard lumps, and Jay it to d); 
when dry, take off the ſtring ; the ſponge beirg then 
ſtiff it will remain in that form; anoint it with lard, and 
introduce it into the vagina, the moiſture of which wu 
1 755 it. 1 EONS.” 3.08 | Ds 
If the preſſure on this part was ſo long continued asto 
obſtruct the circulation in it, a mortification will enivty 
which may either be total or partial: if it is tots), tit 
patient will die; if partial only, the mortiſied parts wil 
ſlough off. This may be known to be the caſe, if the 
woman complairis of great pain after delivery, 2 feld 
ſmell, and a diſcharge of ſharp ichor at firſt from the vie 
gina, then pus and matter. When this is the caſe, ex 
lient fomentations may be thrown up from time to une ; 
doſſils of lint may be dipped in ſome proper ballan, 1 
applied to the parts to deterge and heal them; and 2 
the ſloughs are all caſt off, great care ſhould be rd 
prevent the vagina from growing together, either dj it 
ducing doſſils of lint, or pieces of ſponge into it. 


My | e Ninb. 
INL AMNMAT IO UTERI INFLAMMATION T le Man 
See HYsTERITIS: called alſo, METRITE. 


Women after child-birth, when the lochia are im 
are the moſt frequent ſubjects of re mer T 1 

The cauſes, So . 
flammations in general, are tearing, bruwics, ext pgs 
muli, obſtructed menſtrua, or obſtructed lochia. Nen 
happens after abortion, and child-birth, c‘ 1 
the lochia are prevented by cold, or other a * 
then attended with ſymptoms different from t 
appear when an uterus not lately impregua 
flamed. — nd— — 

In the firſt caſe there is a pain at hrobbing 3 
belly, which for the moſt part is neither | "tl after 
conſtantly acute; the pulſe is frequent, * rol 


peced 


the bottom of ble 


child-birth, often ſmall, ſometimes iter), ent ö 
habits, and after early abortions, hard * Ls 
feed with delirium, a ſubſultus tendinum, 


8 Lg —— ——— —— 


cut; univerta 


WE thc navel, an 
nan impregnated uterus, 


W five pain in the loins, 


or ch 
equal, 


W pull, this diſorder too often proves fatal. 
AH exciting, if poſſible, a 


W cc0us decoctions, in 
Ws {i<quently repeated, and applying fomentations and poul- 


' 
Way be drawn off with the catheter, and the bowels may 


not ſo uſe 
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I 


of irritation 3 t. 
the patient ſinks. 


INE» the womb gangrenes and morti- 

peng In the ſecond, the pain is 

fles, all 

ary 2 ſtrong, and other ſymptoms of general 
Ma; 


ad „en attend; or if the diſeaſe riſes to a greater 
e the pulſe is ſmall and frequent, the ſymptoms 
be ieation attend, and ſuppuration is more liable to 
We © 

Cn. 


| hapP -FTorent parts of the womb are affected, 
| In ee 3 ſuppreſſion of. urine; the little 
| there "iſcharged is fetid and hot, or a teneſmus attends, 
2 r . ain in going to ſtool; or there is pain in moving 

| - ea extremitics, or ſwelling, with heat, to be felt 
ior troducing a finger up the vagina, the os tincæ being 
„ tal reſtleſſneſs, thick urine, pain upon exter- 
the belly is tenſe, a red ſtain extends up to 
4 turns black when fatal; and if it happens 

an abortion follows. 

. It often happens that the woman can only lie on her 
beck, and on turning to either ſide, ſhe feels a painful 
* beryy maſs fall to that ſide, and at the ſame time an ex- 
2 kidnies, and groin, of the oppo- 
dee (de. The pains excited by inflammation in the womb 


4 {metimes extend to the infide of the thighs when the 


W om turns on her fide, or it is felt in the loins. 

uus diſorder may be removed by a ſpontaneous erup- 
bon ct the menſes, or of the lochia; or after an abortion 
ild-birth, by the patient's falling into a conſtant, 
N gentle, long- continued ſweat; or it may terminate 
an abſceſs, or a mortification, both which laſt are al- 
not always fatal. Sometimes a metaſtaſis proves a means 


ol relicf. 


Bleeding, however uſeful in moſt inflammatory diſor- 
ces, in this particular one, though not wholly uſeleſs, 
W jct if freely uſed only increaſes the weakneſs, without 


beſening the inflammatron. 


When inflammation attacks a womb not lately impreg- 


nated, the common remedies uſed in internal :nflamma- 
bins are to be employed, regard being had to whether 


be attendants are an inflammatory diatheſis, or the ſymp- 


W toms of irritation. 


n abortions and labours, where the patient hath not 
been much weakened, if the Ilſe is hard, and not very 
W trequent, the loſs of blood by the arm may be followed 


W with advantage, but it rarely happens that this evacua 
W tion can be repeated; therefore, the general method ol 
cure will always depend on relaxants, ſuch as the pulv. 


W 2ntim. and hauſt. ſalin. taking care that they do not pro- 
| Cuce a purging. To theſe, as neceſſary, may be added, 


We znodyne and antiſpaſmodic fomentations and poultices. 


: In delicate or feeble conſtitutions, after child-birth, and 
wbere there is no hardneſs, but great frequency of the 
All that can 
| be done is to keep the patient in bed, moderately warm, 
gente conſtant ſweat by farina- 
mall quantities at a time, but 


| tices. 

| Pcrſpiration may be free; the other uſual evacuations 
| by urine and ſtool may be moderately promoted; but all 
| very extraordinary ones are dangerous. | 

| Always guard againſt preſſure on the affected part, 
| Whether from any thing external, from urine in the blad- 
cr, or from fæces in the rectum. Urine, if neceſſary, 


be emptied by repeated clyſters, which ſhould be wa- 


W tery. 


Bliſters generally quicken the pulſe too much, and ſeem 


12 ful in this caſe as in ſome other local inflamma- 


No diſorder requires more care to keep the patient 


= compoled in mind, and {till in bed. 


a 0s fever and ſpaſms abate, the ſtimulant aroma- 
. pegs, bows will be improper ; indeed the lo- 
Foals ely promoted by them at any time. 
opiates oa rn notwithſtanding the uſual treatment, 
rected 3 7 1ometimes be given with ſucceſs, as is di- 
* an :nflammation of the inteſtines. 
exit to ch PPuration comes on, endeavour to procure an 
t © Pus as ſoon as poſſible, which when it points 
o the perinzum may be ſ PYy | P 
For what hath hee, ce lometimes managed. 
Je of i fl veen taught by the ancients, on the ſub- 
ammation, fee in Fernelius; alto Mageniſe on 
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bounded, and throbbing ; the pulſe is 


1 N F 


Inflammation; and Aikin's Obſervations on the external 
Uſe of Preparations of Lead, and on Inffammation, as 
it conltitutgs particular Diſorders ; likewiſe Fordyce's Eles 
ments of the Practice of Phyſic, part the ſecond. 


INFLAMMATORIa FEBRISss INFLAMMATORY Fever. 
See SYNOCHA. ] 


When an ardent fever is attended with an inflammatory 
diatheſis, or when actual inflammation affects any part 
during the preſence of a fever the patient is ſaid to la- 
bour under one of an inflammatory kind z but according 
to the different parts on which the inflammation is ſeated, 
different denominations are given to the diſorder, as when 
it is ſeated in the throat it is called angina, &c. 

In ſtrong conſtitutions it is produced by any of the 


cauſes by which fever may be excited. A prediſpoſition 


in ſome particular part, is the general cauſe of a partial 
inflammation affecting the lungs of one, the pleura of an- 
other, &c. When a fever attacks where this prediſpo- 
ſition prevails, the irritation, which is the immediate 
cauſe of all inflammations, acts with moſt advantage, and 
there moſt readily produces its effects. In ſome inſtances 
the fever precedes the inflammation, in others the former 
1s the conſequence of the latter. ts 

The cauſes of inflammatory fevers are, in general 
whatever are the uſual cauſes of fever, and of inflamma- 
tion ſeparately. | | 

The ſymptoms in the beginning are often light, but 
they are ſoon followed by a violent hot fit, in which all 
the ſymptoms indicating ſtrength appear in a great depree, 
the whole fever being often entirely terminated by topical 
inflammation, or an hæmorrhage, leaving only the fam 
matory diatheſis; or in a few periods the patient is de- 
ſtroyed by the ſtrong action of the veſſels immediately af- 
feCting the brain, or depriving him entirely of ſleep, and, 


in conſequence of that, cauſing delirium, violent convul- 


ſions, and death. If none of theſe things happen in the 
ſecond week, the ſtrength diminiſhes, and the fever goes 
off with a perfect criſis, or imperfect critical ſymptoms 
_—__ after each exacerbation z theſe becoming gradu- 
ally leſs, the white cruſt on the tongue falls off, but ſome- 
times leaves little exculcerations behind. If a local in- 
flammation begins with the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of 
fever, and they remain after the pain hath ariſen z when 
the inflammation 18 diminiſhed by any natural or artificial 
means, it often happens that the fever continues, in- 
creaſes, and is attended with weakneſs until the patient 
dies. 

When a pleuriſy, or other partial inflammation, ariſes 
in the hot fit of a fever, it is preceded by horror and rigor, 
cold, quickneſs of the pulſe, and ſeveral of the other 
ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage, theſe are followed by the 
{ſymptoms of the next ſtage ; together with thoſe of the 
inflammatory diatheſis; after which the pain, and other 
ſymptoms of the inflammation in the ſide, or part affect- 
ed, take place; and the ſymptoms of the firſt ſtage of 
fever commonly leave the patient, thoſe of the inflamma- 
tory diatheſis continuing. Sometimes the ſymptoms of 
the firſt ſtage of fever are relieved. In this caſe anxiety 
about the præcordia, tranſparent urine, particular even- 
ing paroxyſms, &c. continue along with the ;»flamma- 
tions, produce a different progreſs and terminationfof the 
diſeaſe, and require a variety in the treatment. | 

The indications of cure are, firſt, to reduce the fever 
by bleeding in the beginning, and repeating it as requir- 
ed. Secondly, to remove the increaſed irritability of the 
affected part. And, thirdly, to promote the ſecretions 
and excretions. | 

The diet ſhould be chiefly boiled oats, or barley, or ſub- 
acid fruits; the drink ſhould be taken frequently in ſmall 
quantities. It may conſiſt of whey, barley-water, water 
acidulated with vinegar, or the jelly of currants, or other 
ſuch like fruits. It may be drank warm or cold as is moſt 
agreeable to the patient. Half a dram of nitre may be 
diflolved in every pint of liquor in which no acid juice 1s 
mixed. | 

Let the room be frequently filled with a pure cool air. 

If the patient hath - ſtrength, let him be made to ſit 
up a quarter or half an hour in a day. 'This leflens the 
fever, head-ach, and delirium ; but when a ſalutary ſweat 
comes on, he may lay ſtill, The ſheets may be changed 
every two or three days, until all putrid or other morbid 


ſteams are removed, 
5 1 For 
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For the moſt part, the cure depends in a great meaſure 
on a due diſcharge of blood. The bleeding may be re- 


peated in many inſtances to a third or fourth time; but 


when on the firſt bleeding, the blood is rather florid than 
ſizy, and no relief follows it, the operation ſhould cauti- 
ouſly be repeated. Purging alſo, and the ſame general 
treatment as in an ardent fever, is to be urged in thoſe of 
the inflammatory kind. | Ws 
If the blood is ſizy, the ſal or liquor e. c. and the 
ſal ſuccin. purificati, may be repeated at proper intervals. 
Nitre with camphor are alſo particularly uſef1l, or Clut- 
ton's febrifuge ſpirit may be given in every draught of the 
patient's drink. 

'To promote the ſecretions and excretions, antimonial 
preparations are to be preferred. 'The firſt doſe ſhould 
be given in a ſufficient quantity to excite a gentle puking : 
the next two or three doſes ſhould keep up a nauſea; 
and ſmall quantities of an opiate, ſuch as the tinct opii, 
gt. iii. ad vi. or a proper quantity of the elix. opii camph. 


mould be added. Theſe relax and moderate the irritation 
preternaturally excited in the conſtitution. In caſes which 


do not well admit of bleeding, as ſoon as the heat is ſo 
abated, that a diaphoretic may be admitted, the pulv. 
rad. contrayerv. may be mixed with ſpermaceti, and to 


| theſe the ſal c. c. may be added, from gr. xv. to 9 i. in 


each doſe ; though, if there is a very looſe texture ob- 
ſerved in the blood, acids, with warm cordials, are to be 
preferred. 5 

After due evacuations by bleeding and purging, if the 
pain is conſiderable, apply a bliſter over the pained part, 
when the inflammation is local. In all kinds of :nflamma- 
tory fevers, when the patient becomes languid, or, per- 


haps, comatoſe in the advanced ſtate of the diſorder, bliſ- 


ters are one of the principal kind of helps; cordials, as 
eamphor, ſaffron, & c. may accompany them. 

If when the fever is nearly gone, the delirium, for 
want of ſleep, continues, the ſyſtem being greatly weak- 


ened, after all other means of procuring ſleep are tried in 


vain, opiates may ſometimes be given with advantage. 

Let the patient's mouth and throat be frequently waſh- 
ed; his hands and feet bathed in luke-warm water; and 
fomentations be applied to thoſe parts where the greateſt 
number of veſſels lie expoſed to the touch. 

Sometimes, after the inflammatory diatheſis is conquered, 
this kind of fever ends in a violent putrid one, in which 
caſe it is to be treated in the ſame manner as though a 
putrid fever had attacked the patient at the firſt, 

See Fordyce's Elements of Phyſic, part ii. Fordyce's 
Enq. into the Cauſes, &. of putrid and inflammatory 
Fevers. 1 5 ; 

INFLATIO. So an emphyſema is ſometimes called. 

INFLUENZA. Whilſt it was the general opinion of 
e e that all things upon earth were governed 

y the heavens, phyſicians imputed the epidemical ca- 
tarrhous ſemipeſtilential fever to the influence of the 
ſtars ; whence, the Italians gave it the name of influenza. 
From Sydenham upwards to Hippocrates, it was known 
and is mentioned by the name of febris catarrhalts epide- 
mica ; but Sydenham chiefly calls it tuſſis epidemica. Since 
Sydenham's time it hath been variouſly named, but is 
now generally known by the name of influenza. 


Dr. Cullen places this, diſeaſe in his noſology, as a va- 


riety of his catarrhus a contagio. 

In the year 1673, Sydenham treated of the nature and 
cure of the putrid fever, by him called variolous fever; 
he found that this fever returned every ſummer after- 
wards, and was ſucceeded by the cholera morbus, and 
bilious fever, (by him called the new fever). In 1675, 
theſe fevers were attended by a new ſymptom, viz. an 
uncommon degree of ſtupor, which frequently ended in a 
coma, and was for that reaſon by Sydenham called the 
comatous fever. In the beginning of November of the 
ſame year, this fever was complicated with a cough, and 
was deſcribed by Sydenham pretty nearly as follows. 

This fever proceeded in this manner during the au- 
tumn, ſometimes ſeizing the head, at others the bowels, 
every where raging under the appearance of ſymptoms 
peculiar to thoſe parts, till the end of October; when 
the weather, which till now had continued in a manner as 
warm as ſummer, changed ſuddenly to cold and moiſt ; 
whence catarrhs and coughs became more frequent than 
I remember to have known them in any other ſeaſon. But 
it is of moſt moment to obſerve, that the ſtationary fever 


3 
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of this conſtitution uſually ſucceeded theſe cou 


hence became more epidemic, and likewiſe varie 0 and 
its ſymptoms. For whereas ſome little time hace & 


attacked the head and bowels, now it chiefy fe, de 

| eue ſeized th, 
lungs and pleura, whence aroſe peripneumoy: cd the 
retic ſymptoms; though it was {till preciſch 0d pley, 
fever that began in July 1673, and continued vin lame 
alteration of its ſymptoms till the riſe of theſe ot ay 

“ 'Theſe catarrhs and coughs continued to eg 
November, after which they abated, but the fo © endo 
mained the ſame as it was before the PN Yi til re 
though it was neither quite ſo epidemic, nk can ws. 
with quite the ſame ſymptoms, theſe de ar 
ally upon the catarrhs. 3 

« In 1675, the ſeaſon having continued unuſually u. 
like ſummer, till towards the end of October. From, 
ſuddenly ſucceeded by cold and moiſt weather. 2 N = 
came more frequent than I remember to have Is, 15 
any other time; for it ſcarce ſuffered any one wa. : 
of whatever age or conſtitution he were, and ſeized 15 
families at once; nor was it remarkable only for . ny 
bers it attacked (for every winter abundance 0 2 
are afflicted with a cough), but alſo on account cf 4, 
danger that aitended it : for as the conſtitution both y : 
and during the preceding autumn, eminently tended 
produce the epidemic fever above deſcribed, and 25 by 
was now no other epidemic exiſting, which by its o *. 
ſition might in ſome meaſure, leſſen its violence q 
cough made way for, and readily changed into the 5 
In the mean while, as the cough aſſiſted the conftiturin 
in producing the fever, ſo the fever on this account 2. 
tacked the lungs and pleura, juſt as it had affected de 
head even the week preceding this cough z which ſudden 
alteration of the ſymptoms, occaſioned ſome, for want 
ſuthcient attention, to eſteem this fever, an efſentia] plete 
riſy or peripneumony, though it remained the ſame it 
had been during this conſtitution, 1. e. ſince July 1673, 

< For it began now as it always did, with a pain in the 
head, back, and ſome of the limbs; which were the 
ſymptoms of every fever of this conſtitution, except only 
that the febrile matter, when it was copiouſly depoſtcd 
in the lungs and pleura, through the violence of the cough, 
occaſioned ſuch ſymptoms as e to thoſe parts. But, 
nevertheleſs, as far as I could obſerve, the fever was tle 
very ſame with that which prevailed to the day when dis 
cough firſt appeared; and this likewiſe the remedics to 
which it readily yielded plainly ſhewed. And though 
the pungent pain of the ſide, the difficulty of breathing, 
the colour of the blood that was taken away, and tie reit 
of the ſymptoms that are uſual in a pleuriſy, ſeemed to 
intimate that it was an eſſential pleuriſy ; yet, this diſeaſe 
required no other method of cure than that which agreed 
with the fever of this conſtitution, and did no ways a0. 
mit of that which was proper in the true pleurily, x 
will hereafter appear. Add to this, that when a pleurily 
is the original diſeaſe, it uſually ariſes betwixt ſpring wn 
ſummer ; whereas the diſtemper we now treat of, bei 
at a very different ſeaſon, and is only to be reckoneda 
ſymptom of the fever which was peculiar to the cure 
year, and the effect of the accidental cough. 

Now, in order to proceed in a proper manner de the 
particular method of cure, which experience, ſ1cv* tobe 
requiſite both in this cough and in thoſe which Pappen 
other years, provided they proceed from the ſame cave 
it is to be obſerved that the effluvia which ufed te be e 
pelled the maſs of blood by inſenſible perſpiration, 2 
{truck in, and thrown upon the lungs, from the ſucdeh 
ſtoppage of the pores by cold, by irritating the lungs . 
mediately raiſe a cough'; and the hot and excrement 
vapours of the blood being hereby prevented from pail 
off by perſpiration, a fever is eaſily raiſed in the 11 
namely, when either the vapours are ſo copious en 
lungs are unable to expel them, or the inlama F 
increaſed by the adventitious heat ariſing from Ro 
overheating remedies, or too hot a regimen, ſo as ſu = 
to cauſe a fever in a perſon who was already tas . 
diſpoſed to one. But of whatever kind the — 
fever be, which prevails the ſame year, and at i ez of 
time, this new fever ſoon aſſumes its name, wre it; 
the ſame kind, and in moſt particulars reſen 60 
though it may ſtill retain ſome ſymptoms belong e pr 
cou A whence it aroſe. In every cough, therete s 7, 


f Perſons 


cee ing from this cauſe, it is ſufficiently mar "regu 


Pending acciden, . 


— 


* — cs 


ag muſt be had not only to the cough, but likewiſe to 
— Toa that ſo readily ſucceeds it. 1 ; 
| on this foundation, I endeavoured to relieve 
| Relying aired my aſſiſtance by the following method: 
| (ach as a6 had not yet cauſed a fever, and other ſymp- 
f the 3 as we ſaid, uſually accompany it, I judged 
[ toms, W 150 forbid the uſe of fleſh meats, and all kinds 
i fuſficient © liquors, and adviſed moderate exerciſe, go- 
of 3 air, and a draught of a cooling pectoral ptiſan 
ing te ken between whiles. Theſe few things ſufficed 
0 ao the cough 3 and prevent the fever, and other 
_ DG uſually attending it. For as b abſtaining 
= leſh and ſpirituous liquors, along with the uſe of 
3 e the blood was ſo cooled, as not i 
4 unt of a febrile impreſſion, ſo by the uſe of exerciſe 
f 05 { hot >Muvia of the blood, which ſtruck in, and occa- 
* a Cough as often as the pores are ſtopped by ſudden 
ö 0 are commodiouſly exhaled in the natural and true 
. to the relief of the patient. 3 
Wich reſpect to quieting the cough, It 18 to be obſerv- 
. chat opiates, ſpirituous liquors, and heating medicines 
bed for this purpoſe are equally unſafe; for the matter 
Fot the cough being entangled and ſtiſfened thereby, thoſe 


l gradual manner, by coughing, are retained in the 
uss, and raiſe a fever: and this frequently proves very 
nal to abundance of the common people, who, whillt 
e unadviſedly endeavour to check the cough, by taking 
ant brandy, and other hot liquors, occation pleuritic 
Wo: pcripueumonic diforders 3 and by this irrational proce- 
ire render this diſeaſe dangerous, and often mortal, 
ich of its own nature is flight, and eaſily curable. 
eicher do they err leſs, though they ſeem to act more 
onably, who endeavour to remove the cauſe of the 
Wiſcaſc by railing ſweat; for, though we do not deny that 
onaneous ſweats frequently prove more effectual than 
other helps in expelling the morbific cauſe, yet it is 
Woparent that whilſt we attempt to force ſweat, we in- 
ine the blood, and may poſſibly deſtroy the patient, 


boom we deſire to cure. 
— 


But it happens ſometimes, not only when the diſeaſe 
Wha; been unſkilfully treated, in the manner above de- 
erided, but alſo ſpontaneouſly, at the beginning of the 
less, or in a day or two afterwards, eſpecially in tender 
pnd weakly perſons, that the cough is ſucceeded by al- 
lernte intervals of heat and cold, a pain in the head, 
pack, and limbs, and ſometimes a tendency to ſweat, eſ- 
acc in the night; all which ſymptoms generally fol- 
Wowed the fever of this conſtitution, as it were, of the 
is, which occaſioned a difficulty of breathing, ſtopped 
e cough, and increaſed the fever. 


and its moſt dangerous ſymptoms, were belt re- 
Pede by bleeding in the arm, applying a bliſter to the 


WP :viſcd the patient to fit up ſome hours every day, to 
bear fleſh meats, and ſometimes to drink ſmail cer, 
__— tim milk and water, and ſometimes a cooling and 
| 13 ptitan. If the pain of the fide abated not in two 
= r . but continued very violent, Ibled a ſecond 
3 5 Wr the continuance of the glyſters. But 
i 5 : g haps 1t muit be carefully obſerved, ei- 
ue ae 1 * evers, that they are not to be long 
ay in h As when the diſcaſe is in its decline; eſ- 
Tb ho: nba women, and in men that are ſubject 
. OPS 0 Ha A ; for the blood and juices of 
. ob So y changed, and ſoon agitated and 
brit fene 2c animal ceconomy is diſturbed, and 
Bur te Imptoms continued beyond the uſual time. 
A Sven 8 return, 
ron Me br the blood might gradually free itſelf 
unge, a1 N that were lodged in the pleura 
ner; Naa '- 1ymptoms uſually went off in a gentle 
d, rg _ when the diſeaſe was treated in a rough 
= A Oy 5 undance of remedies, it either deſtroy- 
aer than the 3 it neceſſary to repeat bleeding 
rte he 16 * e required, or would ſafely bear, in 
vers every pur 9 For though repeated bleeding an- 
kcient for the 2x50 = the true pieurity, and is alone ſuf⸗ 
ce from a hot ol _ provided there be no hin- 
., on the contra 8 5 45 and heating medicines; yet, 
Nie, in cafe the Y, it uthced to bleed once, or at moſt 
. Patient refrained from bed, and drank 
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Wyapours which ſhould paſs off from the blood, in a gentle | 


According to the beſt obſervation I could make, the | 


and giving a glyſter every day. In the mean time, 


to our ſubject; whilſt by this means we 


HW" 


cooling liquors. And I never found it neceſſary to bleed 
more frequently, unleſs the ſymptoms relating to the 
þleura and lungs were much increaſed by ſome adventiti- 
ous heat, and even. in this caſe the practice was not wholly 
void of danger. | | 
“pon this occaſion, I ſhall briefly deliver my ſenti- 
ments with reſpect to avery trite and common opinion, viz. 
that a pleuriſy is found to be of ſo malignant a nature in 
ſome years, that it will not then bear Rains, at leaſt 


not ſo often as this diſtemper ordinarily demands. Now, 


though I conceive that a true and efſent:al pleuriſy, which, 
as ſhall hereafter be obſerved, happens inditferently m 
all conſtitutions, does in all years equally indicate repeat- 
ed bleeding; yet, it ſometimes happens that the peculiar 
epidemic fever of the year, from ſudden alteration of the 
manifeſt qualities of the air, readily throws off the mor- 
bid matter upon the pleura and lungs, while the fever 
notwithſtanding continues exactly the ſame. Wherefore, 
in this caſe, though bleeding may be uſed to abate this 
ſymptom when it is very violent, yet, generally ſpeaking, 
little more blood ought to be taken away than 1s required 
by the fever whereon this ſymptom depends; for if the 
fever be of a kind that will bear frequent bleeding, it 
may likewife be repeated in the pleuriſy, which is a 
ſymptom thereof: but if the fever will not bear repeated 
vleeding, it will be prejudicial in the pleuriſy, which will 
go off with, or laſt as long as the fever does. And in 
my judgment this was the caſe in the ſymptomatic pleuriſy 
that accompanied the fever which prevailed here at the 
time the cough began, namely in winter 1675; and, 
therefore, I muſt obſerve, that whoever, in the cure of 
fevers, hath not always in view- the conſtitution of the 
year, inaſmuch as it tends to produce ſome particular 


epidemic diſeaſe, and likewiſe to reduce all the contem- 


porary diſeaſes to its form and likeneſs, proceeds in an 
uncertain and fallacious way. 

In the month of November of the above mentioned 
year, I attended the eldeſt ſon of iir Francis Wyndham 
in this fever. He complained of a pain in his fide, and 
the other ſymptoms that attended thoſe who had this diſ- 
eaſe. I bled him but once, applied a bliſter to his neck, 
injected glyſters every day, gave him cooling ptiſans and 
emulſions, and ſometimes milk and water, or ſmall beer, 


to drink; and adviſed his fitting up a few hours every | 


day : and by this method he recovered in a few days, and 
a purge completed the cure. 

“gut it muſt be remarked, that though theſe were the 
ſymptoms which ſucceeded the cough, during this winter, 
yet the cough, unattended with theſe ſymptoms, was 
more prevalent at the ſame time. But this required nei- 
ther bleeding nor glyſters, provided a fever was not oc- 
caſioned by a hot regimen, or heating medicines ; it ſuf- 
ſiced to allow the benefit of the open air, and to forbid 
the uſe of fleſh, wine, and ſuch ſpirituous liquors which 
are apt to cauſe a fever.” Wallis's Sydenham. 

In the month of July, 1775, the putrid fever came on 
was ſucceeded by the cholera morbus in Auguſt, and the 
bilious fever in September, as uſual; this bilious fever, 
however, was attended wäth a degree of flupor, which 
went off with the other ſymptoms when properly treated; 
but was eaſily turned into a coma, when improperly 
treated at any period of the diſeaſe. See Dr. Grant's Ac- 
count of the Epidemic Cough and Fever, 1776, from 
Sydenham. on, | 

This ſubject hath engaged the attention of many ſince 
the year 775; and in 1782, Dr. J. C. Smyth gave his 
obſervations of this diſorder, in the firſt volume of Me- 
dical Communications, p. 71. &c. the ſubſtance of which 
is as follow. 

The late influenza was very generally accompanied not 
only with the uſual catarrhal ſymptoms, but with others 
no leſs diſtreſſing to the patient, and which were ſtill 
more alarming to the phyſician; ſuch as great languor, 


lowneſs, and oppreſſion at the precordia; anxiety, with 


frequent ſighing, ſickneſs, and violent head-ach. The 
pulſe was uncommonly quick and irregular, and the ſick 
were frequently delirious, eſpecially in the night. The 
heat of the body was ſeldom conſiderable, particularly 
when compared with the violence of the other ſymptoms 3 
the ſkin was moiſt, with a tendency to profuſe ſweating 3 
the tongue white or yellowith, but moiſt. Some per- 
ſons complained of ſevere muſcular pains either general 
or local, others had eryſipelatous patches or effloreſcences 
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on diſferent parts of the body, which in one inſtance ter- 
minated in gangrene and death. I obſerved petechiæ but 
once, and then only two days before death. Thoſe at- 
tacked with the influenza were in general taken ſuddenl 
ill, and the ſymptoms in the beginning, or for the firſt 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours were extremely violent, 
bearing no proportion either to the danger or duration of 
the Kftemper, Children and old people either eſcaped 
entirely, or were affected in a ſlighter manner. Women 
with child, when ſeized with the diſeaſe, were apt to miſ- 
carry; or if far advanced in their pregnancy, to be deli- 
vered before their time; in either caſe the hæmorrhagy 
was conſiderable, and ſeveral. died. Patients ſubject to 
pulmonic complaints, ſuffered much from the cough, 
difficult breathing, and other peripneumonic ſymptoms, 
and to them alſo the diſeaſe proved dangerous or fatal. 
The head-ach which accompanied the influenza may be 
diſtinguiſhed into three kinds. | 


1ſt. The uneaſy weight, ſoreneſs, and diſtenſion, of | 
the forehead, uſual in common colds. 


_ 2dly. The violent fick head-ach, ariſing from the affec- 
tion of the ſtomach, and relieved by vomiting. 
3dly. The head-ach, during which the patients com- 


plained of ſenſation as if their head was ſplitting, with a 


ſevere ſhooting pain at the vertex : this laſt head-ach was 
moit uſual in peripneumonic caſes, and ſeemed chiefly 
occaſioned by the violence of the cough. El? 

The fever began with irregular chillineſs, had conſi- 
derable exacerbations and remiſſions, and was always 
greatly increaſed towards night ; but even then the heat 
of the body and thirſt were ſeldom ſo great as might 


have been expected, and the acceſhons of fever were | 


chiefly marked by the increaſed quickneſs of pulſe and 
delirium. The frequency of the pulſe was greater than is 
common in feyers ; (it was often 120, even in the remiſ- 


fions of fever, in the acceſſions 140, and ſometimes ſo 
frequent, that it was impoſſible to reckon it; in many 


inſtances it was irregular-and intermitting;) nor do I re- 
member to have felt ſo frequent, and at the ſame time ſo 
irregular a pulſe, (the irregularity of the pulſe is in a 


great meaſure characteriſtic of malignant contagious fe- 


vers,) in any fever attended with ſo little danger, and of 
ſo ſpeedy and eaſy a termination; the violence of this be- 
ing commonly over in twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
Many, from the beginning, were delirious in the night- 
time, and during the exacerbation of fever, who were 
perfectly recollected and diſtinct in the day and during 


the remiſſions; but even where the delirium continued, it 


was not a conſtant one, as the ſick knew thoſe who ſpoke to 
them, would anſwer fome queſtions diſtinctly, and a few 
minutes afterwards talk incoherently ; a fixed ſtare of the 
eyes at the time, and a kind of wildneſs in the counte- 
nance, were alſo very expreſſive of this ſtate or condi- 
tion. The delirium which we have juſt now deſcribed, 
though unnoticed (ſo far as I know) by any practical wri- 
ter, is not unuſual in the putrid fever, and differs as ma- 
terially from the low delirium incident to the laſt ſtage 


of that diſeaſe, as it does from the phrenetic delirium of 


the febris ardens, or of any inflammatory fever. During 
the whole of the influenza, I met only one inſtance of true 
phrenetic delirium, and it may not be foreign to the pur- 
poſe to remark, that it happened to a patient who had been 


three times bled, had ſwallowed no heating cordials, and 


who was taken every day out of bed, conformable to the 
judicious practice of Sydenham (vid. De Febre comatoſa), 
expreſsly with the intention of preventing this terniina- 
tion of the diſeaſe. Reſpecting the danger of the :nfluenza, 
phyſicians, I find, have entertained ſomewhat oppoſite 
opinions; poſſibly owing to the difference of place and 
ſituation. In London, although the diſtemper doubtleſs 
proved fatal to many, yet it could hardly be accounted a 
dangerous one, if the number who died be compared 

with the prodigious number of thoſe who recovered. 
The late :»fluenza might very properly have been named 
the ſweating-ſickneſs, as ſweating was the natural and 
ſpontaneous ſolution of it, and reſt, abſtinence, and 
warm diluents, were, in moſt inſtances, all that were 
neceſſary for the cure; yet, amidſt ſuch an amazing 
number and variety of caſes, many occurred which re- 
quired ſome further medical aſſiſtance, and when that 
became neceſſary, it was of the utmoſt importance that 
it ſhould be procured early ; for the diſeaſe, when neg- 
4 | 
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lected or improperly managed in the beginnt 
times ended in a malignant fever of difteult 1b. 
and of very doubtful termination. And wa 
tendency to profuſe ſweating often continued 1 00g le 
weakened the patient, and a critical or ſalutar r 6 
the diſeaſe, in conſequence of this evacuation, um 1 
longer to be expected; nor do I recolle& 2 0 wg "0 
ample of profuſe ſweating being attended with © 5 
vantage after the firſt forty-eight hours. a al. 
The medicines which I found moſt ſery; 
ing or carrying off the fever were ſmall d 
timonial powder, compoſed chiefly of tartar, emet 
julep e camphora, with about a fourth part of the fo 85 
dereriz the common ſaline draught, with ten - ki 0 
grains of the puly. contrayerv. c. or, what I ccm 
preferred, from twenty to forty drops of the ere, 
min. Hoffmanni, adding occaſionally, a {mal Eder 
the paregoric elixir. OM 
In caſes of great lowneſs, beſides the drin!;; 
riſhment uſual in fevers, I allowed the fick ulld 
whey, wine and water, and weak veal broth, 8 
For removing the oppreſſion at the precordia, cnc 
and head-ach, no means were ſo certain as vom; 110 
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tart. emet. en lavage, i. e. giving it in ſmall doſes large. 
ly diluted, and repeated every ten or fifteen minutes 
until it produces the deſired operation. This mediene 
adminiſtered in this manngr, had alſo a very remartabe 
effect in bringing on a remiſſion of the febrile ſymytons 
and in accelerating the termination of the diſe:e, |: 
likewiſe commonly opened the body; when that wa; ng; 
the caſe, ſome gentle laxative was given. 

The cough required not only plentiful warm dul, 
but opiates and bliſters were alſo very neceſſary; and 
where the ſick were attacked with ſtitches, or acutepain; 
about the cheſt, with difficult or laborious breathing, ad 
other peripneumonic ſymptoms, the propriety of bleel- 
ing was, in my opinion, clearly and evidently pointed 
out; nor can I think any phyſician juſtifiable m negle& 
ing the uſe of the lancet under ſuch circumſtances. At 
the ſame time, I am ready to acknowledge, that bleeding, 
though neceſſary to obviate the fatal conſequence of a 
particular ſymptom, was by no means conducive to the 
general cure of the diſeaſe; that, on the contrary, de 
lowneſs and dejeCtion were often increaſe by it; that 
the blood taken away had not always an inſtammatory 
appearance, but was ſometimes florid, and the cralle | 
mentum tender; that the relief afforded by bleeding ws 
neither ſo conſiderable, nor ſo certain as in other fiir 
caſes of peripneumony; and that in the courſe of ac di- 
eaſe there frequently appeared unequivocal igns of a 
putrid tendency. But admitting the whole of theſe fact 
and granting that they ought to make a phyictun cat 
tious of taking away blood ſo freely, perhaps, as he oller. 
wiſe would do, and as the urgency of the ſymp» 
might ſeem to juſtify, yet they ſurely do not lead = 
entire prohibition of the uſe of the lancet, at lat in hor 
caſes where there was evidently no alternative, an where 
although the effects of bleeding might be duke 2 
conſequence of omitting it was certain. Upon ſuc 2 
caſions, the advice of Celſus is the voice of 1 
« Satius eſt enim anceps auxilium experiri quam " 
lum.“ Beſides bleeding, bliſters applied as near ® A | 
ſible to the parts affected were here, as in fimular gs 
of very eſſential ſervice, in removing the Murks tt 
fide, and in relieving the difficulty of breathing 9 
we may juſtly apply to them what an ee ere 
ſaid of the Peruvian bark, that he found it mo 1 
able where it was moſt wanted; for in caſes 28 of 
flammatory, where bleeding of itſelf will on 2h 
every thing, bliſters are leſs neceſſary z but in note ity 
mixed nature, where the aſſiſtance of bliſters 11 55 gene 
mediately required, the relief afforded by them 1 
ral more certain. odies 

Some may think it ſtrange that amongſt mo mad? 
employed in the treatment of this diſeaſe, lone, le: 
no mention of oily medicines, ſuch as © 10 c 
tuſſes, &c. nor of the Peruvian bark. 
medicines, I haye often obſerved, that t Le 
rived from them in caſes of catarrh, aten 6 
and fever, was extremely equivocal ; foarthe ſtoma) 
there were nauſea, oppreſſion, and uneaune. orous er 
with a bitter taſte in the mouth, and m tion 
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zg more harm than good; as theſe ſymptoms 
c wee cee in the influenza, 1 thought mu ſa- 
10 N 


. : ti el: > | 
emit their uf ſhall only remark, that in the influ- 
ugh, affection of the breathing, and oppreſ- 


; A ſtrophe that enſued; 


| fever, and 
E had ceaſed, there frequently remain- 


.Gng cough; and eonvaleſcents in general com- 
| a Ar wank of appetite, and that their _ 
= interrupted and unrefreſhing. For removing theſe 
| conplinth and completing the recovery of the patients, 
change of air, and riding on horſeback, were the moſt 
efſe(tual remedies z, and to ſome they were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſarr. A milk diet was recommended where the cough 
15 obſtinatez but I did not find it either neceſſary or of 
adrantage to enjoin ſo ſtrict an antiphlogiſtic regimen as 
55 uſually done in ſimilar complaints. Neither do I know 
| of any inſtance where the cough terminated in a hthiſis 
pulmonalis, and I am much inclined to believe t at this 
fatal termination was much leſs frequent after the inf= 
ea than after a common cold, For the lowneſs and 
| want of appetite, chalybeate waters, eſpecially when 
dank at the ſpring, were of ſingular ſervice I alſo fre- 
| quently preſcribed, and I think with adyantage, the elix. 
yitr, cum liquor. anod. Hoffmanni, taken to the quantity 
E of thirty or forty drops in a bitter infuſion, or in a de- 
coction of the bark. FEY | 
In this ſhort account of the late influenza, I have of- 
ſered no conjecture with regard to the original cauſe 


WE pagated, I apprehend, from the prefent ſtate of our 
| knowledge, that we can hardly venture to ſay even 
| * it is not; ſtill leſs to aſſirm, with any probability, 
what it 18, 5 
dee alſo, Obſervations on the Influenza by A. oo - 
ton, M. D. A deſcription of the Influenza by R. Ha- 
| milton, M. D. Dr. Fothergill's Works by Dr. Lettſom, 
4to. p. 615, &c. Medical Obſervations and Inqueries, 
| vol. vi. p. 340, &c. | 
| $4, Kc. Medical Communications, vol. i. pz 1, &c. 
| Edind. Medical Commentaries, vol. ix. p. 393, &c. 
{ INFRA SCAPULARIS, Musc. from infra, below, 
| and ſcapula, the ſhoulder-blade z alſo called 3 
WE {2-1 /capularis inferior, or ſubſcapularis It riſes from the 
ſurface of the bone on its outſide, as far as the baſis of the 
pala, runs over the the capſular ligament, and is in- 
| ſerted into the outer tuberoſity of the os humeri, ca ing 
thearm round, and partly raiſing it, being the reverſe of 
| the ſupra anten. 
fata Srarvs. See INFRA SCAPULARIS. 
| INFUNDIBULUM, from infundo, to pour in. It 1s 
| Called choana, chone. Between the baſis of the anterior 
Pulars of the fornix, and the anterior part of the union of 
die optic thalami, lies a cavity named infundibulum. It 
duns down towards the baſis of the cerebrum, contracting 
| 8radually, and terminating in the glandula pituitaria. It 
it 2 communicates with the Al, ventricles. Likewiſe 
| 2 name of the pelvis of the kidneys. So the Latins 
all the J | E 
INFUSIO, from infundo, 


W to pour in. INFUSION. It 
. either the action of iufuüng any ingredient in a 
Pater fluid, or the medicine prepared by his action. 
Ae ion in water, the gummy and ſaline parts of 
gumm 5 are extracted; and by the intervention of the 
1 7 part, the reſinous is alſo taken up by the ſame 
| Whole is 9 are the oily; ſo that in many inſtances the 
water WR of a plant, &. is obtained. In general, 
freſh Fn up more by infuſion from dry herbs than from 
W anima] an the newly dried ones. From 
nutritioug ances, water extracts the gelatinous and 
obtained: my whence glues, jellies, and broths, are 
more Ba along with theſe it takes up principles of 
* J. Water alſo diſſolves ſome portion of cal- 
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| careous earth, but it hath no action on any other kind 


« * ® « 
of the diſtemper, or the manner in which it was pro- 


Medical Tranſactions, vol. iii. p. 


1NJ 


of earthy matter. WE WR WY | 

In making ions, whether the water is cold or hot, 
the ingredients are only ſteeped in it, without boiling. It 
is the ſame whether proof ſpirit; rectified ſpirit, urine, or 
whatever elle is the menſtruum: . 7 

In nervous diſorders, infuſions are beſt made in a vi- 
nous or a ſpirituous menſtruum. Stomachic infu/ions 
ſhould be moderately ſpirituous. Cathartic ones, whether 
ſaline or reſinous, if for extemporaneous uſe, are beſt 
made with hot water in the manner of tea. 

Infuſions ſhould not be ſo ſated with the ingredients as 
to make the medicine, unpalatable : though where fetid 
ſimples are required, this cannot be attended to. 

Such znfufrens as are reſinous ſhould be given in wine; 
ſo ſhould all thoſe that turn milky when mixed with 
water. Bitters in wine ſhould be given before and after 
dinner, for then they affect the head leſs. | 

Many infuſions are moſt agreeable when made with 
cold water; and they are ſtronger thus than when heat 
is uſed, as is inſtanced in the bark, camomile flowers, 8c. 

This mode in common is conveying different ſub- 
ſtances into the machine by impregnation, a watery 
menſtruum with their mall ative parts. Variety of 
which will be found under the names of the ſubſtances 
uſed, as infuſum allii. See ALLIUM, &c: 

Ixrus io, See TRANSFUsI10. | 3A 

 INFUSUM: An inFusion. Sometimes it means a 
clyſter, or an injection. 3 
INGA. Ray takes notice of four trees of this name, 
but no medicinal properties are noticed. 

INGRAVIDATIO. See IMF REC NATO. 
INGUEN. The ROI. The two groins are the 
lateral diviſions of the hypogaſtric region. | | 

INGUINALIS. SrAR WORT. There are many ſpe- 
cies of this plant, but We have not many of them in Eng- 
land: nor are they remarkable for any medical quality. 
It is alſo called after atticus, aſteriſcus annuus, chryſanthe-= 
mum, conozoides, and golden flarwort. ; 

Theſe, with two or three others we have in England, 
are ornaments in the garden. There is alſo an a/tero:des, or 
baſtard ſtar-wort, a is likewiſe a name for the eryngium. . 

INHAMZ ORIENTALE. PorAroks. See BAT« 
TATAas HYSPANIC A. 1 5 

INH AME. See Cara BRASILIEN SLBUs. 5 

INHUMATIO. In chemiſtry, it is a method of di- 
geſting, by burying in horſe-dung, the veſſel which 
contains the ingredients to be digeſted. 

INIMBOIA, or IxIu BAV. See Box puch Ixpo Rum. 

INION. The occievT. Blancard ſays it is the be- 
ginning of the ſpinal marrow; others ſay it the back part 
of the neck. c 

INJACULATIO. So Helmont calls a diſorder which 
conſiſts of a violent ſpaſmodic pain in the ſtomach, and 
an immobility of the body. NE EO TS 32 

INJECTIO. An IxjECTIon. Liquors to be uſed 
by way of injection, are contrived for the more imme- 
diate application to the part affected, and are adapted to 
the moſt latent cavities of the body. They ſhould always 
be uſed whilſt lukewarm. They may be applied either 
by a ſyringe or clyſter-pipe. | 

When injections are uſed in caſes of gleets br gonor- 
rhoeas, Dr. Swediar adviſes that the ſyringe uſed ſhould 
have a ſhort, but wide pipe, juſt as large that its orifice 
goes into the orifice of the urethfa, and the piſton to $0 
cloſe to the ſides of the tube. If the whole pipe of the 
ſyringe be much ſmaller than the orifice of the urethra, 
it is attended with two diſadvantages : firſt; with a ſmall 
pipe, if it is not perfectly ſmooth, the patient eaſily 
wounds the inſide of the urethra, theteby rendering him- 
ſelf liable to an ulceration of the part, and conſequent ab- 
ſorption of the poiſon. Secondly, the liquid injectea, in- 
ſtead of going into the cavity of the urethra, will, in 
proportion as the patient preſſes the piſton, run out ſide- 
ways, through the orifice of the urethra, If the pi- 
ſton itſelf does not apply cloſely to the ſides of the ſyringe, 
even if the pipe is ſufficiently large, ſo that it perfectly 
cloſes the orifice of the urethra, the liquor will {till gur- 
gitate between the piſton and the ſyringe, inſtead of going 
into the urethra; and thus the patient may imagine that 
he has injected the 2 ip properly, when, perhaps, very 
little has entered. The ſyringe being properly es : 
0 


* 4 


| ſhould be applied gloſely and 7 to the orifice 


the 


2 


che urethra; ſo that by the conic form of its pipe, all 
aſſage may be denied to the liquid betwixt it and the 
des of the urethra. If the diſorder lies in the uſual 
original ſeat of gonorrhceas, vizs juſt under the fræ- 
num, che patient ſhould, with one hand, 8 
the urethra at the firſt curvature of the penis, where 
the ſcrotum begins, While he holds and manages the 
inge with the fingers of the other. The piſton, 
which ſhould always go cloſe and eaſy, ought then to 
be preſſed ſoftly and flowly, till he feels the urethra 
gently dilated, and thus keep the liquid injected for a 
minute or two in the urethra, repeating the ſame opera- 
tion three or four times. By a raſh or longer continued 
preſſure of the piſton, the irritation. produced thereby in 


the urethra often does more harm than the injefion does | 


good. By 1 theſe directions, a double advan- 
tage is obtained. e liquid is properly applied to the 
part affected, at the ſame time that no danger is incurred 
of driving ſome of the venereal poiſon lower down the 
urethra along with the injected liquid; bur this precaution 
is unnecefſary, if the ſeat of the diſorder is lower down. 
With reſpect to the liquid itfelf, it ſhould always, in caſes 


of virulent gonorrhcea, be made lukewarm ; but in gleets | 
this is not neceſſary. In gonorrhceas, if the liquid is too 


cold or too warm, it may eaſily hurt the patient, either 


by the retropulſion of the matter, or increaſing the inflam- | 


mation. In all caſes before an injection is applied, the 
patient ſhould attempt to make water. 

Another obſervation deſerves attention; viz. many who 
labour under gleets, after —_— for ſome time made uſe 
of injections, and finding them 


lect the injection altogether for a day, or half a day. The 
conſequence of this is ſometimes difagreeable: many in- 
ſtances have occurred in which, by neglecting to uſe the 
injection for a ſingle ay the diſcharge has been greatly 

augmented, as if it had been a freſh gleet; and the re- 
lapſe being more obſtinate than the original diſeaſe, the 


patients have been obliged to continue the injections for | 


more weeks than, perhaps, it would have required days 
to cure the diſtemper, had they continued the uſe of them 
. without interruption. In general, to prevent all danger 
of a relapſe, it is proper to apply the injections three, four, 
or, according to circumſtances, ſix times a day during the 
difeaſe, and' to continue the ſame regularly for ten or 
twelve days after the running has entirely ceaſed. 

In anatomy great improvement hath been made by 
means of injections. Ruyſch was the firſt who was emi- 


nent in their uſe. Rieger publiſhed Ruyſch's method. | 


The properties required in the injecting matter, are, 1ſt, 
fluidity ; but this alone is not ſufficient, they muſt like- 
wiſe, 2dly, grow ſtiff when. cold, yet not ſo ſtiff but that 
they may remain tough and flexible; for were they too hard, 
the ſmaller veſſels would always be in danger of being 
broke. The following poſſeſs theſe properties. 
h Fine INJECTION. By Dr. Nicholls. 
Take hard white Spaniſh varniſh, and hard brown 
Spaniſh varniſh, of each equal parts; turpentine varniſh, 
and vermilion, of each a ſufficient quantity. Mix them. 
. Coarſe INJECTION. By Dr. Nicholls. 
Take of yellow refin two pounds; of yellow wax one 
pound; of turpentine varniſh a ſufficient quantity. 
Thefe injefions may be coloured with vermilion, in- 
digo, blue, or with verdigrife. Whatever colouring mat- 
ter is uſed, it muſt be' ground extremely fine. | 
The fine injections, when uſed, ſhould be as warm as 
they can be borne by one's finger if dipped therein. The 
coarſer ſort ſhould nearly boil  _ e 
The ſubject to be injected, after having their veſſels 
cleared of their contents, by ſqueezing out the juices, 
ſhould be made warm, by being ſteeped in warm water. 
A fcetus may be inſected by the umbilicus a child by 
theaortaaſcendens from the left ventricle ; an adult may be 
injected in the ſame manner as a child. Inje#41on by the 
aorta does little more than fill the arteries: but by the 
umbilicus, of a foetus, both arteries and veins are filled. 
When the arteries in the cornea are filled, the injection 
ſhould not be puſhed any longer. As ſoon as the injection 
is finiſhed, put the ſubje into cold water that it may 
cool ſuddenly. . ene 
The younger the ſubject the farther the matter will 
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elves much better, will | 
grow careleſs in the application, and even ſometimes neg- | 


or two in cold water, before it is put into war 
blood will be more eſfeQtually diſſolved, and Witt 
more emptied than by any other method. Wi Jebel 
to warm water, it may continue thirty-ſr or cM! 
hours, the water being kept as hot as one can ke 91 0 
in 1 | | | a2 hang 
Io dry a preparation, hang it wher 1 
Tok daft Hen, but guard it from duſt Nr of zi 
be well varniſhed. The ſhining varniſh ma her” lt | 
with a bruſh. Whilſt it is drying, if xg Ui 
dab the part with hydrargyrus muriaty« 125 iber, 
vin. r. or echten if 
Acidum muriatum, or nitroſum, dilu 
for macerating injected preparations in. 
The rectified ſpirit of malt is the beſt for prefer 
theſe preparations, or any anatomical preparati, 
. INNOMINATA ARTERIA. It & fle 
branch of the external iliac artery at its divifion 155 oy 
hole in the ligamentum Poupartii. It aſcends why 


to the inſide of the ſpine of the ilium. It ;; wh 


ted, are the beſt 


muſcle of the belly, and it ſends branches to the i 

internus. | | e WS 
— CaviTAs. See AURICULA, 

GLANDULA. See CARUNCULA LAGHavy, 


LIS, and LACHRYMALIS GLANDUL A. 
INNOMINA'TI NER VT. A name of the fi g; 
of nerves. See TRIOEMINI NER VI. 4 
INNOMNATUM, Os. Os Ilii. S0 called hers 
it has no proper name, called alſo coxe ju, | 
INNUTRITIO. See ATRopnta. 
INOCULATIO. See VARIOLX. 
INOSCULATIO, from in and ofculum, a lit: ny 
or orifice. See ANASTOMOSIs. | 
INPINGUEDO PORCI. The herb cosrrs. 
INSANIA. DELIRIUM, or MADNEss, 
 INSECTUM. An insgcT. Theſe animals we thi 
named from their being marked, or diſtinguiſhed, by . 
riety of parts, ſeparated as it were by incifhons 
INSESSIO. InsgssIon. A fitting over relazing vs 
pours; alſo a ſemicupium. : 
INSIDENTIA. See EprsTas1s. 
INSIDIANS. Infidious, latent. It is an epithet d 
diſeaſes, which betray no evident ſymptom, but are t 
on - provocation to break forth, as it were, by fur 
4 Cs ; ; | 
F"INSIPIDUS. See APzUM. TASTELESS, Galen 
fays that inſipid ſubſtances nouriſhes more than acrimoni- 
ous or bitter ones. 7 5 
INSIPIENTIA. A low degree of delirium. 
INSOLATIO. InsoLATION. An expoſing any thing 
to the fem. The diſeaſe thus named is the fame wit 
ictus ſolaris. : | 
INSOMNIUM. A, DREAM. Lommius obſerves, tit 
if dreams are different from what may be expected from 
the buſineſs of the day, they indicate ſome indiſpoſition d 


| 8 Hippocrates writ a book expreſsly on this ſubject. 
INS 


PIRATIO. InsP1k ATION, It is when the at's 
drawn into the lungs. 3 1255 
INS TILLATIO. It ſometimes imports the ſame a 


embrocatio. 


INSTTTA. A Fitttr. Alſo a flat worm in dle f. 
eee „ „ 
INSUFFLATIO. IxsvrrrAriov. The blowing 19 
any cavity, in order thereby to convey any thiag mee: 
nal to a part affected. 3 i 
INSULT Us. Thie firſt invaſion or accels of 2 pu- 
xyſm. 5 
INTERCASTRUNM. A term uſed by Pace 
which ſignifies, the decuſſation of the optic Nerve»: 
INTEGUMENTA. InTEGUMENTS: These 
cuticle, rete mucoſum, cutis, and membrana Fry 5 
INT EMTERAN TIA. InTEMPERANCE. Pee 
uſual fignification reſpecting food, it ſometimes Þ 
ſame as DYSCINESIA, | x 
INTEMPERIES. See DySCINESIA- 10 0 
INTENTIO. IxTENT ION, It is either exten 
n | 
INTERCEPTIO. See ApoLEpsls , ee u 
INTERCOSTALES ARTERIZ, Tbeſe ef , 
pairs from the aorta, and run on the lower Poke 4 
rib. There are eight, nine, or ten of theſe. corcoftats 
three upper come from the ſubclavian. The in ammaryþ 
of the true ribs anaſtomoſe with the internal 


thoſe of the ſuperior go to the muſcles of the belly 1586 


run in their veſſels; and if the body is macerated a day | 


* 
| Veakly perſons are the ſubjects, the intermiſſions are pro- 


INT 


| MUSCUL1, Called alfo meſopleurios. 
eee MUSCLES: They are Aden in 
h ſide externally, and the ſame number are 
. on each fide internally; ſo that in all there are 
again aa The external ones paſs downwards and for- 
. the riſe from the edge of the ſuperior, and are 
wards 1 94 the edge of the inferior rib; their fibres run 
| po arallel. Near the ſternum they diſappear. The 
| near 110 nes are the reverſe of the external, therefore they 
| —_ te each other. They depreſs the ribs. 
n vi. The INTERCOSTAL a ee. 
1 ei nervi majores. They are formed of ſome 
4 a ge and indeed of all the Ginal nerves, alſo of 
of Jo from the fifth and ſixth pairs from the brain. 
| They run on the other ſide of the ribs: 
VCC d 
NTERCURRENS FEBRIS. An 1NTERCURRENT 
reve, Some fevers are epidemical in certain ſeaſons 
| only, and indeed only prevail in ſuch ſeaſons ; other fe- 


IN 


—_ in all years, and indeed are ſometimes epide- 
Y - * * Aris happen only in certain ſeaſons are 


| 11d ſtationary; but others are called by Sydenham 
| dank res vr Sydenham's Works. Mg, 
| "INTERCURRENS vel INTERCIDENS PULSUS. 
| When between two ſtrokes, at proper diſtances, a third 
| ""NTERCUS, from inter, between, and cutem, the ſkin. 
8 RCA. 5 | 
TER DEN TUM. The intervals between teeth of 


ee ſame order. 


INTERDIGITUM. A corn betwixt the toes. 
 \TERFCEMINE!]M, from inter, between, and fe- 
wur, the inſide of the thigh. The PERIN ZUM. + 
= INTERLUNIUS MORBUS. See EPILEPSIA. 
INTERMISSIO. The intervals betwixt two fits of 
| any diſtemper. | 
| INTERMITTENS FEBRIS. An INTERMITTENT 
| Fever. It is when the fever quits the patient for a time 
and then returns. When the cold fit is violent, or conti- 
W nucs long, or is a principal part of the diſorder, it is called 
| an ague. With reſpect to the time of the fits returning, 
| different names are given to this fever; e. g. quotidian, 
| which is when the fit returns every day; tertian, when it 


W returns every other day; and quartan, when the fit at- 


| tends on the firſt and fourth day, the two intervening 


6 | ones being free. Thoſe are called autumnal which be- 


din in Auguſt, and thoſe vernal which begin in February. 
One ſpecies partakes very much of the nature of an ar- 


dent fever; it prevails in cold dry ſprings, from the ſame 


| reaſon as pleurities and peripneumonies do. Another ſpe- 
| cies, hi ch js frequent in moiſt ſeaſons and in marſhy coun- 
| tries, has for a principal cauſe, a defect of vital heat, and 
an imp eriſhed ftate of the blood. A third ſort is cauſed 
| by ink *tious effluvia. When any of theſe cauſes attend, 


regular or improper diet, diſturbed paſſions, crudities 


| nc yrimevie, &c. may more readily prove the remote 

Callas of intermittent fevers. | LOL 

| The ſigns are, at the onſet and in the cold fit, heavineſs, 

| 2pan in the head and limbs, pain in the loins, paleneſs 
in the face, chillneſs in the extremities, yawning, ſtretch- 

| 1g, and violent ſhaking, ſmall ſlow pulſe, thirſt, retching, 

| Jometimes vomiting a binous matter; and, in the hot fit, 


-F a heat of the whole body, redneſs, diſtention of the ſkin, 


quick 2 pulſe, watchfulneſs, ſhort breath, 8 
| high-colonre urine without a ſediment, &c. Theſe 
| Japtoms abate by degrees, and an univerſal ſweat ap- 
eus, which ſoon terminates this fit ; this generally con- 
* do, 12, or 20 hours. The patient is indiſpoſed the 
Bop 128 day; he is chill and apt to ſhiver, hath a weak 
an ; ow ſe, his urine is thick and pale, and either de- 
bos 2 ſediment, or contains a ſmall cloud ſuſpended 
aber, the ſediment is of a reddiſh colour, exactly re- 
"Ma ing brick-duſt; the urine is often frothy too, and 
we * 2 a pellicle or very thin filmy ſkin on the 
1 N © urine, which alſo adheres to the ſides of the 
3 = contams it: this laſt obſervation on the urine 
f "4 K y eharacteriſes the ſeveral ſpecies of intermittents. 
4 ed Zinning of autumnal intermittents, they are ſome- 
ot eaſily liſtinguiſhed From continual fevers. When 

ptionably lefs diſtinct. 


"tthout any aſſiſtance after the return of a 
5 | | : 
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few fits; thiy very rarely prove fatal. When children 


have long laboured under autumnal intermittents, the 
rarely recover until their bellies grow hard and ſwell; 
but then the diſorder vaniſhes ; the ſame is obſerved with 
reſpect to the ſwelling of the legs in adults. | 

'The indications are, to reſtore the conſtitution to its 
natural degree of heat, and then to ſupport a due degree 
of perſpiration: | Kaho” | 

f the diſorder is owing to that ſtate or habit of which 

an ardent fever is the uſual conſequent, bleeding ſhould 
begin the cure; this may be followed by ſub-tepid baths, 
lenient purges, ſaline medicines, with either the fixed or 
the volatile alcalies, bliſters, and a ſupply of gruel, in 
Proportion to the degree of thirſt. If, after a {cen days, 
this method fails to relieve, the milder alexipharmics will 
certainly effect a cure When this diſorder is produced 
by dry cooling ſprings, the bark is rarely uſeful, and if im- 
prudently adminiſtered, a continual fever is produced, 

e cure for which is bleeding and cooling medicines, 
until the intermittent is required. In caſes where the 
bark is not convenient, Dr. Rutherford adviſes to give an 
antimonial vomit, and ſo to manage that a ſweat be ex- 
cited by repeated draughts of ſome aperient diaphoretic 
drink before the cold fit approaches; the cold fit thus 
avoided, the hot one is prevented alſo. Hoffman uſed 
this method, and they both aſſert the happieſt effects 
therefrom. . . 

Intermittents are moſt frequent when the atmoſphere is 
cold and moiſt, and when the cauſes of an impoveriſhed 
blood are or have been preſent. In this caſe, inſtead of 
bleeding and the other means above propoſed, a vomit 


may begin the cure; during the rigour of the following 


fit, give a few grains of the antimonial powder put the 
and when a ſweat comes on, endeavour to ſupport it un- 


diet, and chalybeates, will effect the cure. 8 

If putrid vapours were the cauſe, begin with an emetic 
in the following fit, when the heat and ſweat ſutceed the 
ſhivering ; ſupply the patient with frequent draughts of 
warm wine whey. In the interval let cordials with the 
bark be given; their doſes ſhould be large, and as fre- 
quent as the ſtomach will retain them. TILE 


As the bark is the great ſpecific in this diſorder, its uſe 


ſhould never be reſtrained, except by too great heat; nor 


need the lateritious ſediment in the urine be waited for, if 


the pulſe is moderate. When the powder can be taken, its 
efficacy is moſt to be depended on; or it may be given in 
decoction, or cold infuſion z but if an averſion to this me- 
dicine forbid the internal uſe, a waiſtcoat in which it is 
quilted may be worn next the ſkin, or a bath may be made 
of a ſtrong decoction of this drug. 1 0% . 

An opiate often ſucceeds, if given about half an hour 
before the fit. To an adult the tinct. opii may be given 
from fifteen to twenty drops, in any convenient vehicle. 

When the hot fit is tedious and violent, expoſe the pa- 
tient to cool air, and let him drink cold water as freely as 
his own ſenſation will direct; thus the heat will ſoon 
abate, and a ſalutary ſweat come on. 


Arſenic has in this complaint been given with great 
ſucceſs in the following form. Take arſenic very finely 
powdered, and fixed alkaline ſalt, of each ſixty- four grains, 
diſtilled water, half a pint; theſe are to be put into a 
Florence flaſk, and placed in a ſand heat: the water is 
then to boil ſlowly till the arſenic is perfectly diflolved ; 


when the ſolution is cold half an: ounce of compound 


tincture of lavender is to be added, and of diſtilled wa- 
ter, another half pint, more or leſs, ſo that the whole of 
the ſolution ſhall yield by meaſure. a pint, or rather weigh 
fifteen ounces and a half. Patients from two to four 
years of age, may take from two to four drops; from 
five to ſeven years, from five to ſeven drops; from eight 
to twelve years, from ſeven to ten drops; from thirteen 


«©» 4 


to eighteen and upwards, may take twelve drops at a doſe, .. 


in any pr vehicle two or three times a day. 2 
If hs — of an inflammation are attendant, let 
thoſe be removed before the bark is given. | 
Often, by too much purging, a dropſy is induced; 
whether to this or any other cauſe this N may be 
owing, attempt its cure by warm ſtomachic and antiſcor- 
butic remedies; a mixture of ſome ferruginous prepara- 
tion may accompany the bark, and after each doſe give a 


vinous infuſion of freſh horſe-radiſh root, with the tops 
of wormwood. | 
A cough 


patient in bed, let him be ſupplied with warm wine whey, 


til the fit declines. In the interval, the bark, a generous 
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the removal of the intermittent; in this caſe, daily gentle 
purging, &c. as when the belly ſwells and is hard. 

In children a hard ſwelled belly is a frequent ſymptom; 
this is beſt relieved by repeated purging with the pulv. 


baſilic. an antimonial vomit ſhould now and then be inter- 
| poſed, and when the hardneſs and the tumor is abated 


give the bark with ſalt of ſteel. 

If a madneſs ſhould come on, cordials and reſtoratives 
are the propereſt means; compoſure muft be indulged, 
and in general the ſame procedute as when this ſymptom 
is attendant on a NERVvOUs FEVER, which ſee. 

In cafe of goſtiveneſs, rhubarb with emetic tartar may 
be given, ſo as to render the bowels eafy. 


9 bile in the blood - veſſels ſeem to render the inter- 


miſſions imperſect, the ſpirit of nitre is convenient, and 
for the moſt part to be preferred; but if the juices are 
viſcid, the neutral ſalts muſt alſo be adminiſtered. 

For agreeable forms and efficacious preparations in a 
uſeful _— of modes, ſee Brooke's the London 
Practice of Phyſic. 5 

Thoſe who die of intermittents uſually depart in the hot 


See Hoffman on Intermittents; Wallis's Sydenham ; 
Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond; Practical Eflays 
by D. Lyſfons, M. D- | | 

INTERNODIUM, from inter, between, and nodus, a 
joim. An INTERNODE. In botany it is that part of the 
ſtalks of plants which are between the joints. In anatomy 
it is the KNUCKLES; alſo the ſpace between one of the 


joints of the fingers and another. 
INTERNU DIES. CRITICAL DAYS. 


.- INTERNUS MALLEI. The laxator membrana tym- 


pani, malleolus internus. 
INTEROSSEA ARTERIA. The cugic Al ARTE- 
RY having in its courfe between the heads of the radius 


and ulna reached the anteroſſeous ligament, gives off the 
inter eſſeaus arteries, which are two, an internal and an 
external one. | 


The internal one runs cloſe to the ligament till it reaches 


below the pronator teres, where it perforates the liga- 
ment, and paſſes to the convex fide of the carpus, and 


back of the hand, where it communicates with the exter- 
nal intergſſeus, the radical, and the cubical arteries. 


The external pierces the ligament about three fingers 
breadth below the articulation, and ſends off a branch 


towards the external condyle of the os humeri, under the 
ulnaris externus and anconzus minimus, to which it is 


- diſtributed, as alſo to the ſupinator brevis. The inter- 


offeous artery then runs downwards on the outſide of the 
ligament, and is diſtributed to the ulnaris externus, ex- 
tenſor digitorum communis, the extenſores pollicis indi- 


cis, and minimi digiti. And having reached the lower ex- 
tremity of the ulna, it unites with a branch of the inter- 


nal interoffeous artery, which at this place runs from 
within outwards, and is diſtributed with it on the convex 
fide of the carpus and back of the hand, communicating 


with the radial artery, and with a branch of the cubital. 


By theſe communications this artery forms an irregular 


arch, from whence branches are ſent to the external inter- 
3 muſcles, and to the external lateral parts of the 


ers. 8 55 

NTEROSSEA LIGAMENTA. The intereſſeous liga- 
ments in the fore- arm are fixed by one edge along the 
ſharp angle of each ulna, and by the other along that of 


the radius. They are principally made up of two very |. 


ſtrong planes of fibres which croſs each other at oblique 
angles, and leave holes at different diſtances, for the paſ- 
ſages of blood-veſſels. This ligament ties the two bones 


_ cloſely together, and the two planes ſerve for the inſertion 


of ſeveral muſcles. In the ſupination of the hand it is 
very tight, but in the pronation it is folded a little length- 
ways. 


INTEROSSEI MUSCULI There are muſcles of 


this name both in the hands and feet. There are three 
in the upper part of the hand, and as many on the infe- 
rior; this name deſcribes their origin; they join with the 


tumbricales, and are blended with them, performing the 
ſame office. 'They move the fingers ſideways. | 


In the feet ſeveral ſmall muſcles fill up the four inter- 
- ſtices between the metatarſal bones, much after the ſame 
manner as in the hand. Their uſe with reſpect to the 
toes is ſimilar to that of the ſame fort of muſcles in the 


hands» 
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A cbugh with a hectic fever ſometimes follows —4 INTERPELLATUS MORBUS. 


INT 


In Pa; | 
. 2 . . . ＋ 1 
a diſeaſe attended with irregular or uncertain acelſus i i 


INTERPOLATUS DIES. In Parcel i 
days interpolated betwixt two paroxyſms. s theie a 


INTERSCAPULIUM. "The six 504291, 


INTERSEPTUM. The vvura and the 
1 y SEPTH1y 
— MuscuLL 4 3 = 


| 3 pinales coli nw; 
Dr. Hunter ſays they lie between £ {pinal * 


the neck and loins, ferving to erect the body, by bring 
vin 


the ſpinal proceſſes nearer to each other: le calls e 


mrs ne ET then 
| FER'FRANSVERSALES MUSCULI, or ; 
TRANSVERSALES. They lie between the cranſeerſe 2 
ceſſes of the neck, ſerving to bend it to one fide 1 20 
muſcles appear alſo in the bins. Winſlow call a 
tranſuerſales colli mineres. 5 fem 
INTER TRIGO, from inter, between, and rn. 
called alſo attrita. A GALLING ; or eroſion of rite 
| , © cul⸗ 
cle, or of the ſkin. Children are apt to have exeg; t 
behind their ears, in the neck and thighs; thoſe a, 
lower parts are from the urine, or from bein on 
Waſh them two or three times a day with "a i 
and then apply chalk in fine powder, or fuller; 2 
after diſſolving it in water. Dr. Cullen places this ;; ; 
variety of erythematous inflamamation. ty 
INTERVERTEBRALES MUSCULE They ai 
from the body of one vertebra laterally, and are inert. 
after an oblique progreſs, into the back part of the oh 
vertebra, immediately above it. They draw the Jener, ö 
nearer to one another, and a little to one ſide. 
INTESTINA TERRA. EARTH wok Ms. 
INTESTINA, from intus, within. The Ixrksrixt: 
commonly called the GUTs. From the pylorus to te 
anus is one continued canal, divided into the great and 
ſmall inteſtines, which are furbelowed upon the melt. 
tery and meſocolon. The whole length of the is 
teſtines is between ſeven and eight times the length of the 
body; the ſmall ones are about five parts out of the ſen 
or eight, which is the length of the whole. The ſndl 
inteſtines are called puopEN Uu, IE JUN UM, and ILEUM, 
which fee. Their diſtinctions are ſomewhat obſcure 
though generally marked out pretty nearly; the lag 
inteſtines are the COECUM, the COLON, and RECTUM, 
which ſee. | | 
The firſt coat of the inteſtines is from the peritoneum, 
and forms the external one, the ſecond is the muſcular 
coat, the third is the nervous or cellular, the fourthis the 
villous. The villi are of different ſhapes and lengibs in 
different parts of the inte/7ines, more thick in the imal 
more long and thin in the large ones; they are thougit 
to be ſecerning, and abſorbing organs, as there the at. 
ries terminate, and the veins begin. 
The glands of the inteſtines are ſuppoſed to be lodged 
in the cellular coat, next tlie villous; they are divided u- 
to glandulæ ſolitaræ and aggregatæ; but their cxiltcacy 
notwithſtanding this, is not clear. : 
In the great inte/tines we may obſerve little lt, 
which when inflated, leads to cells analogous to the fol 
culi of Malpighi, and by analogy we may ſupp6 gl 
to exiſt in the great inteſfines near the anus, to __ 
lubricating mucus, for facilitating the pallage 4 
fæces. FRET! 1 
The arteries and veins run together on the ine 
The uſe of the inte/tines is to complete the fir dye 
tion, ſtrain off the chyle, and carry off the fœces 1 1 
anus; all which are performed by the periſtaltc nete 
cauſed by their muſcular coat. 8 
I The periſtaltic motion of the inteſtines is 0 
but takes place on proper occaſions, or as theſe bo 1 
ſtimulated by their contents. The action of the an 
the diaphragm, and the action of the abdominal 0 
conduce to the emptying of the ſtomach and 5 1 
chyle, bile, rare fied air, &c. excite occaſionally du : 
ſaltic motion, for the moſt ſpeedy deſcent o : 
| be caſt out. - See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 29 > nal 


not conſtar 
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| INTESTINALIA ARTERIA. See Po 


KIA. a 
ALIS VETS 
8 Hofmi 


the 0 


ARTERIA, and GASTRICA DEXTRA ARTE 
INTESTINALIS VENA. See DuoDEN 
INTESTINORUM SOLAMEN. Thu 

_ the /emen aniſi, and Van Helmon', 

aniſi. | 


| | ks} 
INTOXICATIO, from 70400, poiſon, vealn pi 


) 


10 U 


properly ſe as inebriation. . | 
P CC SPINALTS. gee INTERSPINALES. 


> 


IN [RATRANSVERSALES. gee Ix TEX TRANS 


vrssALLS. 3 ROT: 1. 1 
b 8. An epithet of the Bicaudalis muſculus. 
rns el Painful diſorders of the internal 
woe from interendo, to rub or grate, ſimilar 
| e is a culinary term for minced meats, or 
| How ſuch as are prepared by pounding, as potted 
| bee? FROCESSIO- See DEPRES1-o LOIN 
| IN TROSUSSEPTIO, vel INTUSSUSCEPTIO. INTR0- 
encceprIoON. It is a preternatural ingreſs of one portion 
of an inteſtine into another, or a reduplication of the 
inteſtine. See ILIACA P ASSIO. ; 
F1NISIA. A large evergreen tree in Malabar, called 
Wi acacia Malabarica globoſa. The juice of the leaves 
W 2nd bark are uſed to eaſe pains in the belly. See Rai 
10 ; | | ; 
| UI CUMESCENTLE: Diſorders attended with a puf- 
bes, or with a ſwelling of the body, or of a conſiderable 
rot it. It is the ſecond order of the claſs cachexiz of 
Luuen's Genera Mc Dorums © | 
| INTUSSUSCEP IO. See InTROSUSCePTION. | 
| INTYBACEA. OYSTER-GREEN. See LACTUCA 
ix. 5 
J £ INTYBUS. A name for the cichoreum latifolium five 
i vg. for the hedypnois annua, for the hyoſeris 
Ws .ncuſtifolia, and for the lampſana. | 
| INULA. See ENULA. | 
Ws 1\UNCTIO. InuncTIon. It is either the action of 
WES znointing, or the materials with which a part is anointed: 
= INVERECUNDUM, Os. The os ds 
NV ERSIO UTERI. See PROC IDENTIA UTrERT. 
NVIDIA. ExVv. It is compoſed of deſire, anger, 
end ſorrow. And as it participates of the debility of the 
alt, fo it likewiſe does of the febrile commotion of the 
[former z hence ariſes an heCtic fever, which conſumes the 
ſtrength. LEE 
W INVOLUCRA. The 8:cunDins ; ſecundines, from 
We coming next after the child, called alſo hy/ty/a, herteron, 
Imenbrane. They form an univerſal covering for the 
ſctus, and the water in which it floats during pregnancy. 
They are membranes called cHoR1oN and AMNION to 
Which ſome add the ALLANTO1sS, alſo the PLACENTA, 
and part of the FUNIS UMBILICALIS, all which ſee. 
Ik in labour the membranes do not break immediately 
opon their being puſhed into the vagina, they ſhould be 
pallowed to protrude ſtill farther, in order to dilate the os 
etternum. If they ſuddenly burſt, and diſcharge much 
ier, and the pains become flack thereon, the labour, 
| however romiſing before, becomes tedious. To know if 
We te membranes are broke (which is a proper enquiry when 


head of the child feels hairy or not; for while it is yet 


I 2 Sometimes the head preſenting, ſo that the 
4 Ip ls felt puffy and ſwelled, deceives us, and it is 
— 4 15 for the membranes, but that ſhould be carefully 
| eld. If during labour the waters puſh the mem- 
| vil d. down in an oblong, or in a gut- like form, the birth 
nel be tedious. The beſt form of the membranes when 


ey protrud ; | 
e through the os internum, is a ſhort, broad 
or roundiſh one. : N 8 5 


4 MYOLUCRUM. See PERICARDIUM. 


4 The vior Er 
N IONIA. GR or : | | 
W 10TH, N See CHAMAZPITYS. 


A Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies of 

1 hang : they are found in France, Italy, and Spain; 

not n 8 4 ad to be deterſive, aperitive, &c. but they are 
10 THO S in practice. See Lux ARAI. 

e face wh * N. the Greeks call thoſe hard pimples in 

I pits x 0 15 C ſing call by the name of varus, and 

107 PEAR. SUGAR of YIOLETS. 
US. A defect in the tongue or organs of 


+ beech, whe 
his dy renders a perſon incapable of pronouncipg 


= 10UT, qa ee 
WT" tis 4 reſtorative alimentary liquor prepared in Ja- 


u to the reſt ade from the gravy of half roaſted beef, but | 


relt it is kept a ſecret. 
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the ſame as infetfio, but it is now generally uſed E IPECACUANHA,; alſo called rad;x Braſilienſis, ipe- 


the head pets before the waters) obſerve whether the | 


E Covered with the unbroken membrane, it 1s gy to the | 


I'PE 


cacoanha Braſilienſibus, herba paris Brafiliana polycoccos, 
caa-apia, ippecacuanha; Indiana radix, ipepocoanha, pericly- 
menum parvum, IPECACOAN,.or BRASILIAN ROOT. It 
is the p/ychotria emetica, or pſychotria herbacea, procum- 
bens, foliis lanceolatis glebris, ſtipulis extra foleaceis 
ſubulatis, capitulis axillaribus pedunculatis paucifloris, 
Linn. Curtis, in his Catalogue of Medicinal Plants, &c. 
contained in the London Botanic Garden, calls it via 
zþecacua. It is brought from the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 
Four Torts are mentioned, viz. the grey, brown, white, 
and yellow. The grey is generally eſteemed the moſt, 
but Neumann affures us that the brown is equally good. 


yellow does not act in the leaſt as an emetic, being merely 
purgative, _ ; . : 
Ray ſays that the ipecatuanha is a ſpecies of the herb 
parts; it bears a number of berries. The roots of the 
rown and prey ſorts agree in their external figure, being 
about the thickneſs of a ſmall quill, very unequal and 
. they are in ſhort pieces, variouſly bent and con- 
tortet, full of knots and wrinkles, and deep circular fiſ- 
ſures, which reach down to a ſmall whitiſh woody fibre 


compact, brittle and looks ſmooth, and reſinous, on break- 


diſcover little or no ſmell when the quantity examined 
is ſmall; in large quantities they yield a diſagreeable ſmell; 
and in pulverization a kind of muſty one. 

Chuſc the larger compact roots that have a refinous ap- 
pearance, The ſlender, blackiſh brown, and thoſe which 
are full of fibres, are the worſt. 

The caapia, commonly ſold under the name of white 
ipecacuanha, is impoſed for the true ipecacuanha; but its 
roots are yellowiſh, or of a yellowiſh white colour. 'The 
aconitum, or apocynum, is another impoſition z but the 


colour, whereas that of the ipecacuanha is whitiſh, or of 
a pale grey. | | an | 
Helvetius firſt brought this rdot into repute as an anti- 


dyſenteric. Its activity, ſeems to reſide in its cortical part, 


It abounds with teſinous and gummy parts. Of all its 


preparations the powder is the beſt ; two or three grains 


of which will produce two or three diſcharges by yomit 
and in diarrhœas and dyſenteries, in which perſpiration 
is defeCtive, after its puking two or three times, it excites 
a perſpiration, if the patient 1s wrapped up warm. Its 
chief operation, is conſidered as an emetio in proper doſes, 
in ſmaller doſes, as a nauſeative and aperient, upon which 


Mat. Medica. 


The beſt menſtruum for extracting the whole virtue of 


the root is one part pure ſpirit and two or three of water 
of wines the 285 or mountain obtains moſt from it; 
but the London College directs the following: 


Vinum Ir Ec AcuAxhR. Vine of IPECACUANHA. 


Take of the roots of ipecacuanha in powder, two ounces; 
of Spaniſn white wine, two pints ; digeſt for ten days, and 
ſtrain. Ph. Lond. 1788. | 


Dr. Alſton of Edinburgh ſays, that the virtue of this 


root reſides not in its oil, gum, or reſin, but in its peculiar 
ſpirit. See DIARRHOEA and DYSENTER1A, for its uſe in 
oſe diſorders. If three grains of powdered ipecacuanha 
is added to fifteen.grains of jalap, it operates downward 
both more certainly and efficacioully. —& | 
To deceive children, mix i. or 3 fs. of powdered ipe- 
cacuanha with half a pint of boiling water in a tea-pot z 
diſguiſe it with a little milk and ſugar, and give a tea- cup 
full every ten or fifteen minutes, till it operates; when 


thus given, it needs nothing to work it off with. The 


College alſo orders 


Pulvis TPpECACUANHZ® Compoſitus. Compound Powder 
IPECACUANHA. 


Take of ipecacuanha, hard purified opium, of each, rub- 


] 


to thirty grains; the former doſe Tontaining a grain of 


Dr. Dover's, and is conſidered as one of the moſt certain 
ſudorifics in practice, for which 1 it is given in 
enen dropſy, and other diſeaſes where ſweating 


5 X . is 


The white ſort is much weaker than the other, and the 


that runs in the middle of each piece; tlue cortical ay is 


ing. They have a bitteriſh, ſomewhat acrid taſte; but 


colour of its medullary fibre is of a deep reddiſh yellow 


its antidyſenteric power ſeetns to depend. See Cullen's | 


bed into powder, one dram; of vitriolated kali in powder, : 
an ounce. Pharm. Lond. 1788. The doſe is from ten 


opium. This is very nearly the ſame as the powder of 
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ſuch, that a jaundice is the conſequence, 


is neceſlary, and that difficult to be procured by any other 
means. 

See Lewis's Mat. Med. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
vol. i. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

IPEPOCOANHA. See IPECA CUANHA. 

IPHION. See ASPHODELUS LUT us. 

 IQUETAIA. See SCROFULARIA AQUATICA. | 

IRA. ANGER. It produces a violent ſtricture in the 
nervous and muſcular parts, and for a time increaſes the 
tone of all the fibres; it quickens the pulſe and hurries 
reſpiration. The ſtomach and bowels ſuffer much by this 
paſſion, and ſometimes the ſtricture on the l pee 18 

ough more 

frequently the gall is determined more copiouſly to the 
duodenum, producing a variety of diſagreeable ſymptoms. 


Anger alſo produces hæmorrhages from the noſe, the lungs 


or the hzmorrhoidal veſſels, particularly in thoſe who are 
diſpoſed to theſe evacuations, and has occaſioned apoplexy. 

During the fit of anger, or its immediate effects, care- 
fully avoid vomits and purges; though if, in conſequence 
of anger, much bile is thrown into the duodenum, as ſoon 
as the patient is compoſed, a little rhubarb, with nitre, 
may be given to determine it downwards, and abate its 
acrimony. 

The fl 
affected with anger, is, if the conſtitution is vigorous, to 
bleed ; if the habit will not well admit of this operation, 
give the following, or other ſimilar antiſpaſmodic. R Sp. 
ztheris nitroſ. tinct. caſtorei A F ſs. camphor D i. m. 
dentur. gut. xx. vel. xxx. pro re nata. Sometimes a gentle 
opiate, mixed with cordiaks, is required. 

IRACUNDUS MUSCUL. See ABpucToR OCULIL. 

IRAIBA. A ſpecies of PALM-RTEE. See Rai Hitt. 

IRINGUS. ERrvynco. See ER YNGIUM. | 

IRIS. The fore-part of the choroides is thus named, 
becauſe of the variety of its colours. It flies floating and 
looſe; it is convex to the anterior, and concave on the 
poſterior part; the perforation in the middle of its fore- 


part, forms the pupilla. The iris, by contracting or 


dilating, excludes or admits of light in ſuch proportions 


as the variety of circumſtances may require, & c. It is 


diſputed whether this power in the iris is owing to a ner- 
vous tenſion, or the action of muſcular fibres; on exa- 
mination, two orders of fibres are found between the 
laminæ of the iris, one of which is circular, the other 
radiated z whence it is moſt probable that muſcular fibres 
produce theſe actions. See UVEA and CHOROIDES. 
The operation of cutting the iris is required when a 


_ cataract adheres to it; and when from the contraction of 


its muſcular fibres the pupil is cloſed up. Thus both 


irſt and principal ſtep, when a patient is violently 
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theſe diſorders are ſometimes remedied. Mr. Sharp, in 


his Operations, ch. xxix, directs the operator to proceed 
as follows: place the patient as for couching, open and 


fix the eye with the ſpeculum oculi, then introduce the 
knife in the ſame part of the conjunctiva that is wounded 
in couching; inſinuate it with its blade held horizon- 


tally, and the back of it towards you, between the liga- 


mentum ciliare, and circumference of the iris, into the 
anterior chamber of the eye; and after it is advanced to 
the farther ſide of it, make your inciſion quite through 
the membrane: and if the operation ſucceeds, it will, 


upon wounding, fly open, and appear a large ortifice, 


though not ſo wide as it becomes afterwards. Mr. 
Sharp further obſerves, that when the pupil is contracted 
from a paralytic diſorder, this operation can hardly be 
encouraged. 5 | | 

IxIs. It is a perennial plant, with long, narrow, 
ſword-like leaves, ſtanding edgewiſe to the ſtalk, and 
large naked flowers divided deeply into fix ſegments, of 
which alternately one is erect, and another arched down- 
ward, with three ſmaller productions in the middle, in- 
cloſing the ſtamina and piſtil; the roots are tuberous, ir- 
regular, and full of joints. Boerhaave mentions twenty- 
four ſpecies, and Dale adds two more. See alſo Exys1- 
MUM, It is a name likewiſe of the hedge-muſtard, her- 
modactyls, a kind of ginger, a ſpecies of xyphium; alſo a 


ſpecies of cryſtal, and of a paſtil, conſiſting of alum, | 


ſaffron, and myrrh. 

Iris FLORENTINA. FLORENTINE oRRIS, called alſo 
iris Illyrica, iris flore albo, and wHITE FLOWER DE Luck. 
It is the zris florentina, or iris florentina caule foliis al- 
tiore, ſubbifloro, floribus ſeſſilibus albis, corollis barbatis, 
Linn. It is ſuppoſed to be only a variety of the common 
iris, or purple flower de luce. Its roots are brought from 


Italy, as being ſuperior to thoſe of 

The are in oblong. ati pieces, freed from Bok 
and browniſh externally, but white, with brownif, fbr 
internally. They are eaſily reduced to 3 9. fe 
farinaceous kind. Fn PoWder of 

This root, in its recent ſtate, is nau 
purgative, but loſes theſe qualities by * Acid, zny 
root is unctuous, bitteriſn, and pungent to q taſ @ 
very ſtrong, but durable in the mouth; N n lot 
x mell, which reſembles violets, or ry, 5 1 

erries, and it communicates a flavour to ſpirit 
wines, which reſembles them. As a medicine 4 8 0 
uſeful expeclorant; it attenuates viſcid phlegm i b 
motes its diſcharge. Which this might do in it 3 pr 
recent, acrid ſtate, Dr. Cullen ſays he cannot = = 
but in the dried ſtate in which we commonly Eg, 
our ſhops, he conſiders it as an inſignificant expe * la 
Mat. Med. It is cut in the form of peas, and ey 
promoting the diſcharge in iſſues, ; 5 

In diſtillation it gives over all its flavour with water; 
its bitter remains in the extract. Rectiſied ſpirit hs 
over a part of its flavour, and the extract is th 2 
gent, and glows in the mouth. See Lewig's Mat. Meg 

eumann's Chem. Works. | | 

Inis TuBEROsA BuLBOsA. See  HERMonacryy 
FOLIO QUADRANGULO, &c. 
| FoETIDA, alſo called ſpatula fetida, xyris, ol 
diolus fætidus, SPURGE-WORT, STINKING GLADDoy, g 
GLADWYN. This is a wild ſpecies of ris; its mot | 
thick, and ſpreading in the earth, with many fibres, fm 
which ſprings many leaves, longer, narrower, and ſhare 
pointed than the common flower de luce; they hne: 
ſtrong fmell. It is found in hedges, thickets, &. Ile 
root is diuretic, but not much deſerving notice. 
PALUSTRIS, alſo called acorus adulterinus pls 
diolus lutæus, pſeudoacorus, YELLOW FLOWER DE Ic, 
YELLOW WATER-FLAG, SEDGES, &C. Iris pleud-acons, 
or iris paluſtris, foliis enſiformibus, corollis imberbibus p- 
talis interioribus ſtigmate minoribus, floribus luteis, Lun, 
YELLOW FLOWER DE LUCE. It is common by the ſes - 
of rivulets and marſhes ; the roots are reddiſh, the flower 
ſtand ſeveral on a ſtalk, and are of a yellow colour; the 
middle ribs of the leaves are prominent. 

The roots of this ſpecies, when freſh, are more acrid, 
and ſtrongly carthartic, than the above two ſpecies. Tigi 
drops of the expreſſed juice, repeated every hour or tuo, 
has purged, when jalap, gamboge, and mercurials are 
failed; but, like the other iriſes it is too variable un is 
ſtrength to be received into general uſe. 

—— LATIFOLIA 'TUBEROSA. See Z1NGIBER = 
VULGARIs, alſo called iris hortenſis noſtras, irt 

Germanica, Linn. ris purpurea, the COMMON PURPLE 
FLOWER DE Luck, iris, Or orris. Its blue or putt 
flowers ſtand ſeveral on one ſtalk ; their arched ſemen 
are bearded with a yellowiſh matter. The plant B 
native of the mountainous parts of Germany; it 15 col 
mon in our gardens, and flowers in June. 

The roots, when freſh, ſmell diſagreeably, and have n 
acrid nauſeous taſte; they are a ſtrong irritating catharid 
in which caſe the expreſſed juice hath been given u 
dropſy, from 3 ii. to 3 iv. diluted with water. By ory 
inſpiſſating the juice, it is leſs purging, and Int -” 
but if inſpiſſated to dryneſs, it loſes all its purging 4” gl 
The dried root reſembles in ſmell and ſaſte the Fiore 
ſpecies. OI TR 

IRRITABILITAS. IRRITABILITY: mir 
ſpecies of ſtimulus, expreſſing a leſſer degree o 1 
vellication or corrugation, &c. and the parts 8: _ 
ſtimuli are capable of aCting, ſo as to produce ned t 
are ſaid to be irritable, and this ſeems to be con gg? 
the muſcular fibres. What is produced on 

F d ſenſibility. 
voces ſyſtem, is more properly termed 10 aer 

The ſame ſpecies of ſtimulus, applied to 


1 ten 
Haller endeavours to prove the inſenſibilit) 75 u oi 
dons, membranes, and ligaments. Dr. Hun jk 7 
nion, that the ligaments, tendons Periole 
mater, are almoſt, if not wholly, inſenſt e J l 
inflammation ſoon manifeſts the irritabilh n 


lity of parts, in which they were not © 
jet ſtate ; even the bones become ſeſidi orders 


= and Irritability 3 
| of Phyſic, with 


W tling rather than a ſciatica.” 


is 


1 ment. Dr. Fo 


3 , effectual. 


IS C 


ordered {bp of medicines are very often to be deduced 
2 this irritability, as they depend on either increaſ- 
oy diminiſhing it. In flow fevers this irritation 
il heightened, in ardent ones leſſened. The ſame 
n bſerrable in many other diſorders. a 
1 Kirkland obſerves, that irritability is of two kinds, 
= or ſpaſmodic. The firſt of theſe he 
iſes from diſtention, or continued irritation z 
= h 2323 the inflammation is attended with any 
* ſiderable degree of violence, produces a fever, and a 
wore” ulſe. The other kind is confined to the expanded 
dun 1 never affects the pulſe, or produces a fever; 
but theſe two kinds may exiſt together. 1 
See Haller's Treatiſe on Inſenſibility and Irritation; 
Dr. Whytt's Anſwer to Haller's Treatiſe on Senſibility 
the Difficulties in the Modern Syſtem 
Regard to the Senſibility and Irritability 
| .f the Parts of the Human Body, by Dr. De Haen; and 
Firkland's Difſertations on the Brain and Nerves ; alſo 
on the Sympathy of the Nerves, and of different Kinds of 
1rritability. Cullen's Materia Medica. : 
IRUCAHA. A large tree in Maragnan ; it bears an 
agreeable fruit like a pear. 


IS, 1 a fibre; its plural is veg. Some ſay that Hippo- 


W cites uſed this word indifferently for a fibre and à nerve, 
W ::d it is clear that other writers have done the ſame. 


ISAROS. ARUM. | | 

ISATIS. Sativa, latifolia, tinctora. See GLASTUM. 
—— Inpica. See INDICUM. e 
ISATODES. Of the colour of woad. 

ICA. A ſort of fungous excreſcence of the oak, or 
ol the hazel, &c. The ancients uſed it as the moderns 
| uſe moxa. 


ISCHAMON, from tox, to reſtrain, and aua, 


ad. A name for any medicine which reſtrains or ſtops 


beeeding. 
— SATIVUM. MANNA GRaAss. See GRAMEN. 
ISCHIAS. A name of a ſpecies of tithymalus, of the 


WW ſciatica or iſchiadicus Morbus, and of two crural veins, 


W one of which is called the greater, the other the leſſer. 
dee CRURALIS VENA. 


ISCHIADICUS MORBUS, alſo called i/chias, and 


WE the 5claTICA. Aretzus ranks this diſorder as a ſpecies 
= of the gout, and ſays, that “it comes on the hind part 


ef the thigh, the ham, or the tibia; at other times the 


min ſeizes upon the acetabulum of the os femoris, and 


then attacks the buttock and loins, and ſeems to be any 


= The ſciatica hath three ſeats: firſt, the tendinous 
epanſion, which covers the muſcles of the thigh. Se- 
& condly, the coat of the ſciatic nerve, and here the pain 
b more acute and violent, attended with a numbneſs ; 
this is eafily accounted for, ſince it is well known that 


WW "7 compreſſion on a nerve cauſes deadneſs. Thirdly, 


de capſular ligament; the depth and ſeverity of the 
W Pan leads us to judge of this part being the ſeat. 
n the firſt caſe, the uſual anti-rheumatic medicines 


— | may be given inwardly, and the volatile liniment ap- 
| plied extern | 


Wi: nally. The ſecond requires the application of 
= ters, with what is neceſſary in the firſt. The third 
removed by mercurial alteratives; and, indeed, 

e other two, when obſtinate, require a ſimilar treat- 
Ty thergill recommends the following pills 
5 raught, as being of all other means the moſt 
1 R Calom. gr. x. conf. roſar. r. 
= © nnocte. ſuperbibendo hauſt. ſeq. 


inct. opii, gt. xxv. vin. antimonii, 
3 1. aq. alex. 


q. ſ. pil. x. deaur. cap. 


XXX. ſyr. 
| T l ſ. 3 i. ſs. ſp. 3 1. fs. vo 3 
W tie A res does not abate by the time this quantity is 
me n * oſe of calomel may be increaſed to two grains 
1 and one the next, &c. alternately. When the 
E 0 = is anodyne and antimonial are gradually 
ud, 1 degrees they are wholly omitted. See 
Brooke's mm 4 bl. and Inq. vol. iv. p- 69, &c. ſee allo 
| of other 3 the Lond. Practice of Phyſic, for a variety 
| Of the defi 75 which occaſionally have been productive 
| (las a, See RHEUMATISMUS. 
— 1 ABSCESSU. See ARTHROPUOSIS. 
ISCHATOCEL » * ſee LyMpnzpucTus, 


\ | lacro-ſciatic ligaments, Inteſtinal rupture through the 
| 8 


— 
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alſo inſlame and ſuppurate; and, in ſhort, 


18 C 


ISCHIOCELF. A rupture betweeti the os ſacrum 
and the tuberoſity of the os iſchium. | 

ISCHIO COCCYG2EUS, ſee. 
TERIOR; AS 

ISCHION. A name of the ligament which retains 
the head of the thigh-bone in the acetabulum coxendicis. 

ISCHIUM, Os, becauſe it lies near vx, the loin, 
10 *, the HIP-BONE. Called alſo coxendix. The ex- 
tent of this bone might be marked by an horizontal line 
drawn through near the middle of the acetabulum coxen- 
dicis. The great tuberoſity on which we fit, as it ad- 
vances forwards, becomes ſmaller, and gives origin to the 
corpora cavernoſa, and the ereCtoris penis, and the clito- 
ridis; then the bone mounts upwards with a confiderable 
curve, and is ſtretched out into its ſmall leg; It forms 
the lower part of the pelvis. 

ISCHNOPHONIA, from 10 vos, fender, and guvn, the 
voice. A sHRILINESS of the voicE; but more fre- 
quently an heſitation of ſpeech; or a sTAMMERING. It 
is the p/elliſmus heſitans. | 

ISCHNOTIS. LEANNESS. | | 

ISCHURETICA. Medicines that reinove a ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine. 

ISCHURIA, from 19x, to retain, and pov, urine. 
An ISCHURY, a ſtoppage or ſupreſſion of urine. La 
Motte diſtinguiſhes betwixt a retention, and a ſupreſſion 
of urine. In a retention, the patient hath frequent mo- 
tions to make water without being able to void it; or if 


Coceyo XVUS AN- 


he does paſs any, it is in very ſmall quantities, and with 
difficulty; this is alſo called a sTRANGURY. In a ſu- 


preſſion, there is ſeldom any inclination to diſcharge any 
urine z but if there is an inclination, the diſcharge is 
ſudden. | | 
An inſchuria is of two kinds, viz. the true, in which 
caſe the bladder is full; and the ſpurious, in which 
the bladder is empty, for nothing deſcends from the 
kidneys. „ | 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order epiſcheſes. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpe- 
cies. 1. IJſcburia renalis, when the kidneys do not 
ſecrete the urine, and conſequently there cannot be 
any ſtimulus to diſcharge it. 2. Iſchuria ureterica; there 
is pain in ſome part of the ureter, but no ſtimulus to 
diſcharge urine. 3. capt veſicalis, when there is a 
tumor in the hypogaſtric region, pain at the neck of 
the bladder, and a frequent urging to diſcharge urine. 
4+. 1ſchuria urethralis, when there is ſwelling in the hy- 
pogaſtric region, a frequent deſire to diſcharge urine, 
and the pain in the urethra. N 

The cauſes are various. Etmuller ſays, the moſt fre- 
quent is a want of mucus in the urethra. Other cauſes 
are a ſtone in the kidneys or bladder; caruncles in the 
urethra; inflammation in any of thoſe parts; a ſpaſm in 
the neck of the bladder, or in the urethra; pain from 
the piles in pregnant women, the child's head preſſing 
the neck of the bladder againſt the os pubis; a tumor, 
or ulcer, in the proſtate gland ; a deftuxion of humour on 
the neck of the bladder; a retention of urine; a palſy 
in the detruſor urinæ; a retention of hardened excre- 
ments in the inteſtinum rectum, &c. A ſpurious 
iſchury is when the kidneys ſecrete no urine, or when 
the ureters either do not receive, or do not tranſmit it; 
and this may happen from inflammation of the ureters, 
or in the kidneys. A view of the different cauſes may be 
perhaps beſt taken from the different varieties of eber, 
noticed under the following words. 3 

THE VARIETIES OF THE FIRST SPECIES, are the 
ISCHURIA Lunatica. Nephrelmintica; Nephritica; Ne- 
phrolithica 3 Nephroplethorica 3 Nephroſpuſtica; Nephro- 
pyica; Nephroplegica; Nephrophlegmatica; Neterophro- 
thromboides ; Suppleta. | 

VARIETIES OF THE SECOND SPECIES, are IsCHU- 
RIA Ureteritica ; Ureterolitica; Ureterathromboides z Ure- 
phlegmatica ; Ureteropyica 3 Ureteroſtomatica z 

HE VARIETIES OF THIRD SPECIES, are ISCURIA 

Atretarum; Cyſtitica; Cyſtolithica; Ciſtoſpaſtica; Ciſtophle- 
gica; Cyſtopyics ; Iʒſtothromboides; . 3 Cy- 
flopraftica'; Ectopocyſtica; Hyſterocyſtica; Polyurica. 

THE FOUTH SPECIES, are ISCHURIA. Aſpadialis; 
Carunculoſa; Cryptopyica; Hydrocelodes ; Urethrolitica ; 
Urethrophlegmatica, Urethrothromboides; Urethropyica 3 
Urethrohymenodes ; Urethrelminticaz Urethriticaz Peri- 


deſmica; Phimo/ica. 
Ye 25 When 


When the ſappreſſed urine is lodged! in che bladder, 
a pain and ſwelling is obſerved about the pubes; a ſu- 
preſſion from relaxation is diſtinguiſhed from ſuppreſſion 
from ſtricture, firſt, by the little pain attending the 
diſorder ; ſecondly by the introduction of the catheter; 
thirdly, from the diſtenſion of the bladder, obſervable 
from the fulneſs above the pubes; fourthly, from no 
ſtimulus being excited in the bladder to diſcharge any 
fluid wherewith you diſtend it. If inflammation in the 
kidneys is the cauſe, the pain and heat are principally in 
that region. If a ſtone in the kidneys gives riſe to the 
complaint, 2 vomiting is an attendant ſymptom. If a 
ſtone in the bladder obſtructs the urine, a pain is felt 
there, and alſo along the urethraz a mucus, or pus, 1s 
excreted with pale urine; and generally the ſtone may 
be felt, if the catheter is introduced. It from inflam- 
mation in this neck of the bladder, there is alſo pain 
and a tumor there; the pain will be much increaſed it 
the perinteum is but ſlightly preſſed ; and if a finger is in- 
troduced into the anus, and turned towards the bladder, 
2 tumor will eaſily be perceived. 

If this diſorder is in a great degree, there is a teneſ- 
mus, coldneſs of the extremities, a vomiting, and a fe- 
brile pulſe. | 

- If this diſorder 1s the ſpurious kind, there is no ten- 
ſion, but rather a ſenſe of emptinefs about the pubes. 
If this diſorder continues above ſeven days, it proves 
fatal; alſo, if from a wound of the ſpine, or luxation of 
its vertebræ. If the ſmell of urine proceeds from the 
patient's mouth or noſtrils, there is no hope. An hic- 
cough, and a teneſmus, are alſo unfayourable ſymptoms. 

If the urine is lodged in the bladder, and cannot be 
voided, whether the cauſe be cold, a too long retention 
of | urine, and whatever elſe that could deprive the 
fibres of the bladder of their contracting power, or if 
the ſuppreſſion is from a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the neck 
of the bladder, an immediate recourſe to the catheter is 
not convenient, for in theſe caſes it cauſes much pain; 
but ſuch medicines as oppuſe the cauſe ſhould firſt be 
tried, | | 

If the habit is plethoric, bleed, inject the turpentine 
clyſter, with a dram of the tinct. opii; and an oily mix- 
ture may be given, in which is the ſp. nitroſ. ætheris, 
with the tinct. opii, in proportion to the degree of pain; 
and the patient may be placed in a warm bath. If theſe 
fail a bougie may be introduced, or the catheter may 
be uſed. | | 

In children, a ſupreſſion of urine is often relieved by a 
a eng of raw onions, or of radiſhes, applied to the 

ubes. 

When a long retention of urine is the cauſe, cloths 
may be wrung out of cold water, and applied round the 
waiſt and belly; to this bleeding ſhould, in ſome conſti- 
tutions, precede. | 

If a relaxation or paralyſis of the detruſor urinæ be the 
cauſe, give the bark with nervines, and apply cloths 
wrung from cold water round the belly and loins, or put 
the patient into a cold bath. Gentle preflure on the 
belly ſhould now and then be uſed. 
When caruncles obſtruct the urethra, bougies ſhould 
be introduced there. | 1 

When a retention of urine is produced, let the cauſe 
be what it may, every patient ſo circumſtanced is ſpaſ- 
modically affected; and generally the introduction of a 
bougie will increaſe the ſpaſm, produce a ſhivering, and 
then a fever fit; all which will return as often as the 
bougie is introduced, and the diſeaſe to be relieved will 
become proportionably obſtinate. Yet, if the bougie is 
introduced, without pain, and the patient diſcharges his 
urine more freely, its uſe may be continued. 

If there is inflammation in the neck of the bladder, 


the catheter cannot be uſed before the inflammation 


abates; diuretics cannot conveniently be admitted; here 
nitrous medicines, neutral ſalts, the acidum muriaticum 
.dituted in the patient's common drink, and ſmall doſes 
of camphor, may be frequently given. Decoctions of 
parſley roots, with a little nitre, may be drank in propor- 
tion as the thirſt requires; and bladders of warm water 
may be applied to the pubes and perinæum, or to the 
region of the kidneys, if the inflammation is there, and 
ſuch other medicines as are recommended in the ne- 
Phritis. Bleeding is here a principal remedy, and as a 
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laxative the {al cath. amar. 


17:0 


or the ol. ricini 
uſed. | dei rr may by 
If a ſtone obſtructs the neck of the bladde 
urethra, puſh it back with the catheter, or . 15 the 
the perineum, and there extract it. Some ad 5050 5 
to uſe the catheter in retentions of urine Ne 
cauſe but from a calculus obſtructing its 4 eng an 
this advice may be too general; the uſe of No Bu 
ment is rarcly. required. $ Wkry: 


When the head of the child, in pregnant women 6 


} . . » . 0 
| :tructs the paſſage of the urine, introduce 1 finger 
| der UW 


the vagina, and puſh back the child's head until 2 0 
evacuation 13 made. OM 
When acrid urine is the cauſe, emulſions made with 
the ol. ricini, ſhould be the common drink. Vn 
mixed in oily draughts; and mucilaginous decodlan 
are the proper remedies. NY 
Spaſms are removed by fomentations, the warn; bil 
demulcents, clyſters, antiſpaſmodics, and anodynes x 
When the urine is totally retained in the bladder it 
too common a practice to adviſe to introduce fl. ſy 
theter; but whether this complaint ariſes from inban- 
mation or from ſpaſm, this conduct ſhould carefully b. 
avoided. Mr. Pott obſerves, that the beſt meth od 
relieving this complaint, particularly when cauſed hy 
ſpaſm, is by evacuation and anodyne relaxation, He 
loſs of blood he ſays is often neceſſary; as to what qun- 
tity, the {trength and ſtate of the patient will determine, 
The inteſtines muſt be emptied by ſome gentle catharis, 
But the moſt effectual relief will be from the warm hal, 
or ſemicupium, the application of bladders half file 
with hot water to the pubes and perinzum ; and abo 
all other remedies the injection of glyſters, conſiſting ci 
the decoct. pro enemate ol. and tinct. opii; or if after a 
due bleeding, if neceſſary, and emptying the bowels 
a free doſe of opium is given, and the patient is ſeated in 
a warm bath during twenty minutes or half au hour, te. 
peating this uſe of the bath oftener or ſeldomer 3 the 
caſe may ſeem to require, ſucceſs will very rarely fil o 
attend; and if by theſe means, the urine begins to drop 
through the urethra, although but a drop in a minute at 
the firſt, by perſevering ſteadily and cloſely, the bladder 
will at length effectually empty itſelf. Let the wide 
endeavour be to appeaſe irritation and pain, to z. 
compliſh which, although it may take up three cr four 
or even ſeven days moods © attention, it will amply reward 
the practitioner's care, and the patient's patience. 
When great pain attends a retention or ſuppreſion of 
urine, the perſon called on for his afliſtance ſhould 
firſt be well ſatisfied that the caſe is what it is ſuppoled 
to be; he ſhould obſerve whether the kidneys have dere 
their office, and whether in reality there is urine in the 
bladder, which if full it will be ſo diſtended as to befet 
above the os pubis, and by preſſure. on it a pain wilt 
excited in the neck of the bladder. Another obſervation 
deſerves attention in inſtances of this kind; . the 
bladder will contain ſometimes, a large quantity, and not 
be affected by it; at other times a very ſmall da 
will affect it; ſo that when an obſtruction takes PR 
an inflammation ariſes, and ſymptoms of irritation _ 
and, if relief is not immediately given, the patient“ 7 
cut off, Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, that much . 
the difficulty and pain from retained urine 1s me . 
more or lefs ſudden filling of the bladder or dihen 
ing it. | | | 1 
When the urine is ſuppreſſed from the kidney _ | 
to perform their office, diuretics are very cavior j 145 
admitted; attempts may be made to rex the ve 8 Fo 
theſe organs by putting the patient frequently ri 15 
warm bath; and purgings may be admitted, as BY “ 
creaſe the ſecretions in the inteſtines. ade 
If no other method will ſucceed, a punaure pf. 
made into the bladder, as directed in the artie c 
NEUM, Puncture of the. | Trent, 
Indeed there bh Pr methods propoſed by _ 
writers for drawing off the urine ; viz. 1. By ma 
opening into the bladder above the os r 
where the high operation for the ſtone u 
formed. 2. By making a puncture in on -ning ir 
getting into the bladder. 3. By making 2 5 ten 
to the bladder through the $24 divided 5 e poſter 
operation for the ſtone. 4. By getting into 


pa: 
| 3 


bladder through the rectum, with an inſtru- 
t introduced up it for that purpoſe. But from the 
r. jence of ſome judicious practitioners, it can hardly 
bead that their advantages are an encouragement to 
mi them. If one of theſe ROI pig carr gg 
| gives his opinion in favour of opening the 
3 08 . but obſerves, that in his 
ractice he hath not ſeen any of them to be neceſſary; 


part of the 


perform 


and further, though he does not abſolutely forbid, yet | 


: againſt them do very little leſs. | 
. of this diſorder 3 a retroverſion of 
the uterus, in the Lond. Med: Obf. and Inq; vol. iv. 
p. 288, &c. See Pott's Chirurgical Works. Lewis's 
Ration of Hoffman's Practice of Medicine. Bell's 
Surgery, vol. ii. 2 171. White's Surgery, p. 374. 
Memoirs of the Medical Society of London, p. 117. 

ISORA-MUNE. The name of a tree in Malabar. 
The juice of its root is uſed in diſorders of the breaſt. 

150 TONI. See ACMASTICO0s. 
ISPIDA. See ALCEDO, 

ISTHMION. The narrow 
and gullet. The faces: 


pallage between the mouth 
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ITHMOIDES, Falſely for ethimoides. 

ITEA. The wiLLow: | 

ITINERARIUM: A ſtaff uſed in 
ſtone z it is thus named by Hildanus. 

IULUS (plural IurI.) In botany it is a KATK IN, 
called alſo catulus, an aggregate of ſummits, hanging 
down in the form of a rope or cat's tail, as in the ſwal- 
low-wort, hazel, birch, &. _ 

IVA ARTHRITICA. See CHamaePrTrYs: 5 

IVABEBA: An ancient ſhrub, the root of which is 
a good deobſtruent. See Raii Hiſt. 

IVA MOSCHATA. GrovunD-eixE; 
MAPITYS, - 2 
IVA PECANGA. See SArs APARILLA, 

IVRAY. See LoLiuu. 

IXIA. Varix. Alfo a name of the carlina, or cha- 
meleon albus, or ſuch of this tribe as yield a viſcous 
juice. The ixia, or ixias, is repreſented as poiſonous z 

ut it is not clearly known to what plant theſe names 


belong. | 
IXINE. See CarDpuvs PINEA. 


cutting for the 


See CHA- 


| IXVUS; See APARINE, 


, 


AARA. See Jaca InDicas. 
J JAAROBA. A ſpecies of kidney-bean, which grows 
in Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. 

JABATAPITA. A tree in Braſil, which bears yel- 
low flowers, and has a grateful ſmell. The fruit reſembles 
our myrtle-berries; they are aſtringent, and yield by ex- 
preſſion an inſipid oil. See Raii Hiſt. | 

JABORANDI. The name of a plant mentioned by 
Marggraff. b 

JABUTICABA. A fine tall tree which grows in Bra- 
fil. Its fruit reſembles an apple, and is gratefully cool- 
ing. | | | 
ACA INDICA. The Jjack-TREE. Alſo called 
Jaca, jaaka, tijaka marum, Indian jaaque, or jaca-tree, 
Adalabarica pila, and marum. There are above thirty 
ſpecies of this tree, which is large; the fruit grows out 


of its trunk and largeſt branches; the pulp of it is ſweet, 


and well fcented, and in the middle is a nut, which taſtes 
like a cheſnut. It is produced in moſt parts of the Eaſt 
Indies. All the ſpecies are reduced to two; the firſt with 
a fruit containing an agreeable pulp; the ſecond having 
a leſs agreeable. The firſt is called varaca, the other 
tijaca, or giraſal. See Rau Hiſt. Plant. | 

JACAPE. A ſpecies of ruſh-like graſs, growing in 
Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. 

JACAPUCAYA. It is a tall tree in Braſil, with a 
large fruit, containing four nuts, each of which hath a 
a delicious kernel. See Raii Hiſt. gy To | 

JACARANDA ALBA. It is like the European palm- 


tree; it is plentiful in Braſil. The Braſilians make a 


pottage of it, which they call manipey, which is a good 
ſtomachic. See Rau Hiſt. 

JACARECATINGA. See CALAMUsS AROMATI- 
eus | 
JACE BR ASILIENSIBUS, alſo called melo Indicus, 
patbeca, and citrullus. Ray makes it a ſpecies of anguria 
or citrullus, and calls it WATER-MELON ; this fruit is as 
large as a man's head; it hath a green rind, and its pulp 
39 well taſted. | 


ä 


cio major, ſeggrum, and COMMON RAC WORT. | 
_ ans Ee” of a purpliſh colour; oblong d pen 
eaves, deeply jagged along almoſt to the ribs: 
of the talks 45 en cluſters of yellow eg 
the radiated diſcous kind, followed by ſmall oblong food 
winged with down. It is perennial, common in uncyl;. 
vated fields and by road ſides; it flowers in July, 

The leaves have a rough bitteriſh taſte, are ſub-acrid 
and nauſeous; on evaporating either the watery or ſpir. 
tuous tincture, the virtues of the plant remain in the ex. 
tract, but the offenſive flavour is diſſipated, 
JAGRA. A fort of ſugar obtained from the Juice of 
a ſpecies of palm-tree. See PALMA coccirkRA. 

JALAPA. JALAP. It is a native of the province of 
Chalapa, or Xalapa, in New Spain, from whence it 
name is derived, and written according to the pronunci- 
tion of different languages, ſo is called jalapium, pialatpu, 
gialapium, mirabilis Peruviana, chalapa, xalapa, zalapu 
&c. Some call it mecoachana nigra, convaluulus Ant. 
canus, bryonia Peruviana. 5 | 

The plant is a ſpecies of convolvulus. The convulrn- 
lus jalapa; or convolvulus foliis difformibus; cordatis 
angulatis oblongis lanceolatiſque, caule volubili, pedun» 
culis unifloris, Tian. The plants raiſed in Europe are 
not ſo good as the American. | 
The roots are brought from New Spain in tranſverſe 
ſlices they are ſolid, hard, weighty, of a blackiſh or dark 
brown colour on the cortical part, internally of a datk 
greyiſh colour, with ſeveral black circular ſtriz. 

huſe the hardeſt, darkeſt coloured, and thoſe pieces 

which have the moſt of theſe reſinous veins; thoſe that 
breakblackeſt, moſt compact, ſhining, and thatburnready 
at the flame of a candle. Worms rarely touch the rel- 
nous part; ſo when the pieces are deſigned for obtaining 
the reſin from them, the worm-caten are as good as tit 
| other. 55 
Pieces of briony root are ſometimes mixed with the jul 
but are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their paler colour and let 
compact texture, and by their not readily burning at ul 


ark green 


JACEA. KNATr-WEED or MATFELLON. Boerhaave | flame of a candle. 1 By 10 
enumerates forty-oge ſpecies. The margins of the leaves | Jalap hath ſcarcely any ſmell, and but little taſte; wien 
are not ſerrated; the leaves and ſtalks are deſtitute of | ſwallowed it affects the throat with a flight pungenc) - 
ſpines it is common in paſture grounds, and flowers in | heat, and occaſions a ſpitting. In doſes from ten 6 
July and Auguſt. A flight aſtringency is attributed to it; | to half a dram it is an effectual purge, but gripes and 1 
but it is not regarded in practice. It is a name of ſeveral | ſeates leſs than the generality of purging medicine 


ſorts of xeranthemum and ſerratula. | 
— — ORIENTALIS PATULA. See BEHEN ALBA. 


uſe. For children in general, and adults of a {pong 
habit, or of a leucophlegmatic diſpoſition, it 15 more pie 


T_T «1tÞ 
—— RAMOSSISSIMA STELLATA RUPINA. See CAL-| per than for the robuſt and thoſe with rigid fibres; l. 


„ . 5 o nce 1! 
| diuretic as well as purgative, whence its preference! 


| - . 8. e ae hicht 
—— STELLATA Lur EA, &c. See CALCITRAPA | dropſies; in which caſe it is beſt given in wine, in 


OFFICINALIS. 


ſhould ſtand a few hours before the taking of it. 


JACOBAA. RacworT. Boerhaave mentions eigh-| Various are the means of correcting jap: s to je 


teen ſpecies. It is alſo a name for ſeveral ſpecies of 


doria and ſenecio. —— 


MOUNTAIN-RAG WORT. 


ALPINA, alſo called achillea Gallica, chryſanthe-] common to all medicines of this kind, they may 
mum Alpinum, CORN-MARIGOLD, and FINE-LEAVED | lieved by changing the mode of adminiſtrato"» 


: ſons 
culiar uneaſineſſes complained of by particular pe” 


. what b 
from taking this drug, as they are no other than 1 


or ſuch 


other circumſtance as the ſagacity of the atte 


— AQUATICA, alſo called conyza aquatica, and | titioner will eafily ſuggeſt. 


after paluſtris. It is a ſpecies of FLEA-BANE. 


5 before 
If it be well triturated with cryſtals of tartal When 


Theſe nor any other ſpecies of rag-worts are of any | exhibition, it will operate in ſmaller doſes aa e 


note in medicine. 


VULGARES, called alſo Herba ſuncti Jacobi, ſenes without griping. *Rubbed with hard ſugar, it 


taken by itſelf, and at the ſame time ver, pecones! 


for ehildren, joined with calomel, 


doſes, it is rendered one of the moſt | 
299 5 either as a hydragogue or anthel- 


„A or ſafe medicine 
nd given in 
owerkul purga 


| re conſiſts of an earthy, ſaline, and reſinous part; 
a 


ut its purgative quality wholly depends on the reſin. 


Reſina JALAPIT. Reſin of JALAP. 


vini r. as will cover it to the height of 
4 f 2 aud digelt them in a ſand-heat, that the ſpi- 
= E the reſin; filter the tincture through pa- 
= 1 it into a glaſs cucurbit, and diſtil off one half of 
3 WARD add to the remainder a proper quantity of wa- 
= . the reſin will precipitate; divide it into little 
©... and dry with a 2238 heat. This has no place in 
am. Lond. 1796. „nene; 
E |: ;; a pure reſin: but its. inſolubility in any aqueous 
W=.:1 forbids its uſe, except it is previouſly prepared by 


W:tcrmedium, to fit it for mixture with a watery liquor. 
WS: |: i; thus managed, a doſe from gr. v. to x. operates 
h ſufficient caſe and efficacy. i _ 
ne jalap which remains after this reſin is extracted, 
es out, by boiling in water, a mucilaginous ſubſtance 
c operates by urine, but not in any degree by ſtool. 
A 7. ſixteen ounces of good jalap Neumann ſays he 
en obtained 3 v. and 9 iv. of pure reſin. 


WE.:::hods by which the fraud may be practiſed are ſuch as 
Nude every known method of detecting it, ſo that he who 
ill uſe it muſt prepare it himſelf. 

tube London College direct an extract to be made in 
De {ame manner as that of the cort. Peruv. cum -reſina. 
Pee Cort. PERUV. 


eins. However, except for the convenience of form, 


Wunmy-refinous extract. 


Tinct. JALAPII. Tinfure of JALAP. 


irt of wine two pounds; digeſt with a moderate heat, 


x Weir inſtructions from SUTTON. Cullen's Mat. Med. 


\ | hem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
er ALBA. See MECHOACANA, ALBA. 


Mm America. See Raii Hiſt. 


ai Hi, 


W 14MBos, 


df plum-tree. R Aera 
| JANAMUND ra enumerates ſix ſorts. 


PHILLAT A. 
D JANGOMAS. 


ut reſembles that of the ſervice-tree. 


Raii Hiſt. 


The pylorus. 
e vena portæ. 


ig A. 
mz Mai Hit 


| * Bee ARU 
BY M. 
at *MINOIDES, Th 
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| Take any quantity of jalap root powdered ; pour upon | 


ration with an alcaline ſalt, gum, ſugar, or ſuch like 


ſor eight days, and ſtrain, off the tincture. The doſe is 


m z i. to 5 ſs. or more, mixed with ſyrup it may be | beſides theſe, on the forepart of the great lobe there is a 
en to children with the greateſt ſafety. This is the depreſſion, for the reception of the gall- bladder; and we 
alive ſaid to be given by the inoculators who received | may obſerve on the e of the great lobe, a ſmall 


„ This tincture is tolerably certain in point of ſtrength, 


up " above proportion of this menſtruum does not take | hind the pancreas, a maſs of veſſels and nerves run up to 
e whole virtue of any kind of jalap. See Neumann's | the portæ. 2d. The hepatic artery comes off from the 
| ceeliaca, and divides into two branches, one of which 


— 9 JAMBOLONES, or JAMBOLOINs. A ſhrub which 
—1] * in che Eaſt Indies, and reſembles myrtle. See choledochus, which, at a diſtance from the portæ, divides 


the ſize of an orange. See Raiil to it. 


A ſort of fig- tree in the illand of Jucaya. 


JASMINUM. Ja$MiNnt, or jesAmy, alſo called 
galſeminum. We have many ſpecies of it, and it is ſuffici- 


in uſe, except for its flowers, which give a perfume' to 
inſipid expreſſed oils: The ſort uſed formerly in medi- 
eine was the jaſminum officinale, Linn. It is alſo a name 


jalap, and two ſpecies of lilac. 

JATROPHA. See CATAPUTIA MINOR: 

JECOR ARIA. A name of the hepatica vulgaris; alſo 
of a vein in the right hand. See SPLENITIs. 

JECUR. The Liver: called alſo hepar. Imme- 
diately below the diaphragm, on the right fide, is placed 
the liver, whoſe ſmall lobe is till contiguous to the 
diaphragm, and goes to the ſcrobiculus cordis. It is 
divided into two lobes beſides the lobulus Spigelii ; the 
large lobe is fituated on the right hypochondrium, con- 
tiguous to the diaphragm ; it reaches as far back almoſt 
as the ſpine, and reſts upon the right kidney; the ſmall 
lobe runs cloſe to the diaphragm, as far as the ſpleen. 
The convex ſide of the liver is uſually connected to 
the diaphragm by three ligaments, which are continu- 
ations of the peritonæum; one lies near the edge of 
the extremity of each lobe, and one in the middle, and 
they are accordingly called the right, and left, and mid- 
dle ligaments. The liver is likewiſe connected to the 
right ala of the tendinous part of the diaphragm by a broad 
adheſion, which is the reflection of the peritonæum, and 


This refin is frequently adulterated, and the variety of is called the /igamentum coronarium. Under the great 


lobe, a little to the right, we ſee the gall- bladder. The 
ſmaller lobe of the liver is in the left ſide, which is di- 
ſtinguiſhed above by a membranous ligament, and below 
by a large ſciſſure in the ſame direction as the ſuperior 


belong to the great lobe; the principal one is a triangular 


From gr. x. to 9 i. is a doſe. The advantage of this |maſs, ſituated backwards near the great ſciſſure, which 
Wextract conſiſts in the nearer equality of its ſtrength | maſs is named lobulus Spigelii; this lobe is attached by a 
Wi: is found in the different parcels of the r,ots, ſome of little peduncle to the middle of the lower fide of the great 
ch afford only 2 ii. of reſin from fþ i. whilſt others lobe. The firſt fiſſure we obſerve, next to the great one, 
ford 3 v. but this diſproportion is not obſerved in the | is a notch at the anterior part of the liver, for the recep- 


tion of the ligamentary remains of the vena umbilicalis z 


Whe tinfture made with proof ſpirit, is made with leſs | the ſecond fiſſure is towards the poſterior part of the liver, 
3 t ouble, and will anſwer every purpoſe propoſed by this between the lobulus Spigelii, and the little lobe, where 


we obſerve the remains of the ductus venoſus, which runs 
to be inſerted into the vena cava, and is peculiar to the 


vena cava runs down; the next fiſſure is a tranſverſe one, 
ſituated before the lobulus Spigelii, this is called portz 


cavity, where it reſts on the right kidney. 
The principal veſſels of the liver are: iſt, From be- 


— 


goes to each lobe. 3d. The vena portarum, when it ar- 


3 | JAMACARU. A name of ſeveral ſorts of fig-trees | rives at the portæ, likewiſe divides into two, one of which 


enters the right, and the other the left lobe. 4th. From 
the duodenum and pancreas we ſee the ductus communis 


into two ducts, viz. the cyſtic, which goes to the gall- 


A tree growing in Malabar. It is a kind bladder, and the hepatic, which again is ſubdivided into 


two, which go their reſpeCtive lobes. 5th. The vena 


The HERB BENNET. See CARYo-| cava, in its paſſage through the diaphragm, ſends off ſe- 


| veral branches, eſpecially two which go to the liver, and 


It is a tree-mentioned by Ray, whoſe] are called vena cavæ hæpaticæ; their office is to throw 


the blood into the vena cava, after the bile is ſecreted. 6th. 


| | 12190 . — BRASILIENSIBUS, alſo called genipat, The blood from all the viſcera is returned to the vena 
in Malabar” gc 785 eywa. It is a tall tree which grows portarum, which ramifies through the liver like an artery; 
4 » 6 ee | 


the lower part of this veſſel is called vena portarum me- 


Ude is alfo the name of the talleſt tree in Brafil;| ſenteri atica gi 
| ſentericaʒ the upper part hath the name of hepatica given 
| it. im apple about i Laſtly, = may obſerve, that the greateſt part of 


CS. 3 


theſe veſſels are incloſed in a membranous ſheath, which 
from Gliſſon, who firſt took notice of it, is called cap- 
| ſula Gliſſoniana. This author deſcribes it as compoſed 


e name of a pomiferous tree | of cellular membranes, nerves, and peritoneum, which 


he alledges not ly cover the veſſels at their entrance, 
| but ramifies through the liver with them; but the peri- 


2 


The external ſurface of the liver is ſmooth, and corered 
WII 


ently known not to need a deſcription. Beſides, it is not 


of the coffee - tree. See COFFEA :; of ſeveral ſorts of 


ligament. The eminences on the concave ſide of the liver 


4 | fœtus; upon the right of the lobulus Spigelii, between 
W [ike of powdered jalap eight ounces, and of proof | that and the great lobe, is another fiſſure in which the 


dy” | | tonzum muſt be abſolutely excluded, for the nerves and 
of . The COFFEE-TREE. Sec Corr A; | cellular membrane only go through the /iver. 
rhamnus. | | 5 | 
2 
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With the peritonæum, which membrane is not only tied 
to the liver by the membrana cellularis, but by the veſſels 
which run out to be ſpread upon it. The liver, except 
for the veſſels, is very ſoft, and like a piece of congealed 
blood, Malpighi examined this, and brought it out to be 


a congeries of foliculi, where the veſſels terminate and 
form the bile. Ruyſch makes it a congeries of veſlels, 


even in the tendereſt part of it. The penicilli of Ruyſch 


are a collection of veſſels upon the ſurface : according to 
this author, the veſſels do not terminate in the penicilli, 
but become infinitely finer, whence this viſcus cannot be 


ſtructured as Malpighi imagines. The Iiver, according 


to the ancients, was the viſcus wherein the chyle was 
converted into blood, but fince the knowledge of the lac- 
teals, and the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood, 
we have learned to know that the uſe of the liver is to ſe- 
crete the bile. There are two kinds of blood which 
comes to the liver, viz. the arterial by the hepatic artery, 
and the venal by the vena portarum; a greater quantity 
of blaod is ſent by the latter than by the former, as it 
brings the blood from the ſplenic, meſenteric, &c. veins ; 
this latter alſo is that by which the bile is ſecreted. See 
Winſlow's Anatomy, and Haller's Phyſiology, Lecture 
XXVII. . 

The liver is the ſeat of various diſorders, viz. inflam- 
mation, abſceſs, ſcirrhus, hydatids, &c. and in moſt of 
them the countenance hath a pale colour, or a yellowiſh 


one, with a greeniſh caſt. Beſides thoſe diſorders of this 


viſcus, which have long ſince been noted by medical au- 
thors, Mr. Crawford mentions one which he denominates 
an enlargement of the liver. See his Eſſay on the Nature, 


Cauſe, and Cure of a Diſeaſe incident to the Liver. The 
principal ſigns of it are, a great and ſudden ſwelling and 


hardneſs of the belly, with a difficulty of breathing, which 
latter is the only very troubleſome ſymptom. Previous to 
theſe, a general weakneſs, a ſenſe of tightneſs about the 
breaſt, and a giddineſs of the head on any little motion are 
e then an œdematous 1 appears in the 
egs, pains in the back, thirſt, and loſs of appetite attend; 
the pulſe is ſmall and weak, but on bleeding it becomes 
more full and diſtin ; the countenance is florid : as the 
belly enlarges, the breathing is more difficult, and then 
the ſenſe of oppreſſion about the precordia, and a ſtricture 
about the cartilago enſiformis, becomes almoſt inſupport- 
able, ſoon terminating in a complete ſuffocation. A vio- 
lent vertigo, and troubleſome palpitation of the heart, 
are occaſional ſymptoms. Some ſymptoms of this dif- 
order reſemble thoſe of the ſcurvy ; but the ſore ſpongy 


ums, always attendant on the ſcurvy, are not obſerved 


ere. i | 

As ſoon as this diſeaſe is apprehended, ſupport the pa- 
tient with a mild nouriſhing diet, and, when he is faint, 
give him vinous cordials. Bleed as the ſtrength will ad- 
mit; after which two or three of the following pills are 
to be immediately given, and repeated once or twice in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, until they operate. 

R Aloes Soccotor. 3 fs. rad. jalap. pulv. 3 i. calome- 
las, ſap. Venet. ia 3 it. balf. Locatel. q. ſ. ut f. maſſa, ex 


cujus ſingulis drachmis, formentur pilulz, No. xii. 


The patient is greatly relieved a few hours after bleed- 
ing; and by means of theſe pills, repeated at proper in- 
tervals, the complaints gradually abate, and the cure is 
877 completed in the ſpace of nine or ten days. 
JEJUNUM. One of the ſmall inteſtines, fo called, 
becauſe it is generally found empty; named likewiſe 
neſtis. Where the duodenum ends it begins, and is at- 
tached to the meſocolon at its beginning; then it proceeds 
downwards from the left ſide to the right, and obliquely 
forward, and makes ſeveral convolutions, which are chiefly 
ſituated in the upper part of the regio umbilicalis. 
JEMOU, or JIEMu. See GAMBOOGIKA. 
IJEQUIL TINGUACU. A ſpecies of the ſoap-bearing 
tree. £4152 71 | | n 3Y TH 
IESUTTARUM PULVIS. Jzsvit's PowpEs.' 
The Peruvian bark, when powdered, was thus named, 
becauſe that Father de Lugo, a Jeſuit, firſt brought it 
to Rome, and the Jeſuits there powdered it, and kept it 
among themſelves as a lucrative article. See Corr. 
PERUVIAN. oh ee l 
- JETAIBA. The Braſilian name for the locuſt-tree, 
alſo the!gum anime, and of the courbaril, * 
on JETICA. The Braſilian name for Spaniſh potatoes. 
See BAaTTATAS HISPA NIC A. en 
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JUN 


IETICU CU. The Braſilian na 


me for mechoaca ; 


JITO. A name of two trees ment x 
. : tio * 
Hiſtory of Plants, but they are not of my: Jn in Ry 


ONDRABA. A ſpecies of thlaſyiq; 

1018 TR Crocus. 8 

UBA. In botany, it is a panicle 
KD ha 1a to a 80 e o called, from iz 

UCAIA ARBOR. A tree which res 
3 See Raii Hiſt: "ables he your 

JUDAICA ARBOR. See SiLtqy ary, 

JUDAICUM BITUMEN. Sce Breyy, 

JUDICATORIA. A ſynocha of four di 1 

JUGALE OS, vel Jud AMEN TV, from; 
yoke. See ZYGOMA. Vun e 

JUGALIS SUTURA. The sACT1T TAT Sfr 
ſometimes thus called. It is alſo the ſut . 
the os jugale is articulated to the bone 

aw. 
; JUGIS vita. See AGE Vita. 

JUGLANS, from 7uvando, to help, and rlans, 
or rather from Jovis glans, the nut of Jun The 
WALLNUT. It is alſo called nu regia, repia vil, 

; gart 
nux baſilica, nux Perſica, nuæ Euboica, carynm, and ae 
baſilicon. It is the juglans regia, Linn. Boerhaate Ke: 
tions five ſpecies. 'The kernel is of the ſame m 
that of almonds; the ſhells are aſtringent; the oil er. 
ed from the kernel is of the ſame nature alſo a; ünd 
almonds; an ointment made by boiling the leares of th 
walnut-tree in lard is a uſeful application to old wer; 
the bark of the tree is a ſtrong emetic; the catking bi 
emetic ; the juice of the root purges briſkly ; the p. 
dered leaves deſtroy worms in the human body, 

JUGULARES VEN. The jvouras ve, 
They are the external and internal. They conchal 
with the carotid arteries. Theſe are alſo called /ne 
apoplecticæ. | 

; UGULUM. The THROAT, or anterior partof th 
_ In Celſus, lib. viii. cap. 8. it ſignifies the c. 
vicle. 

JUJUBA. Alſo called zizipha, xiziphus. The i. 
jube- tree. The rhamnus zizyphus, Linn. Jujube at 
an half-dried fruit of the plum kind, about the e 
and ſhape of an olive, conſiſting of a thickiſh, reddit, 
yellow ſkin, a whitiſh fungous pulp, and a wrinkled lone 
pointed at both ends. They are the produce of a pnil 
tree, with three-ribbed leaves, and herbaceous or yeliow- 
iſh flowers, ſometimes found wild, but commonly cult 
vated in the ſouthern parts of Europe. 

This fruit is incraſſant and demulcent, and hath ber 
uſed in pectoral decoCtions. 1 

The ſebeſten, called alſo myxa, or myxaria, 5 ai 
cies I. the ſame, but they are all neglected inthe preſet 
practice. oY 

Zizipha, called alſo olea ſylveſtris, elzagns 277 
oleaſter Cappadocicus, WILD JUJUBE, or OLIVE a 
HEMIA. 

This is a ſpecies of jujube, but it is not of any nut 
medicine. 4 = 3 

JujuBA IN DIC A, alſo called ziziphus Indica, 212} 
Zeylanica, periu toddali. The LACCA-TREE. | | 

From this tree the gum lacca of the {193 
tained. es | 

JULAPIUM, called alſo julap, juleb, mu yy 
This form of medicine the Arabians invente 7 cl 
liquid medicine that is clear and ſweet. 165 : 
becauſe uſually prepared of ſweet ingredients, F 1 
with ſugar. The word julep, or juleb, in 
language, ſignifies a ſweet portion. th 

inte + poop 833 was a ſweet apo)! 
pared as it was wanted. _ - «Qoring cot 
A julep is an agreeable form for adm! ED nerd 
and ſome other claſſes of medicines ah 158 
only a vehicle for other articles, or to bende. , 1 
eaſy in the ſtomach, or otherwiſe more nel ob 
which account they ſhould not only be con e inter- 
agreeable, but alſo of articles concurrent 2 1. un 
tion of the principal medicine. In 1 8 named 3 
medicines conveyed into the machine, 3 ora; 3. C 
the material uſed, as Julepum 1. 2. Camp - ted 
a Moſcho ; but this term is now almolt re) 


AE 15 
ute by which 


a "nts 


TULEP. . A name for ſyrupus. atk Le 
JUNCARIA. ' ITALIAN RUSHY HORSETTANY in 


HS Tt” fo = - 


% 


JUN 


err mentions this as vulnerary, deterſive, &c. but it is 

4 non in preſent practice. 35 
JUNCL URA, from jungo, to Join. 

TN UNCUS. The RUsH. Many are the ſpecies of ru/þ 

ee by botaniſts, but they are not much noted in 
dicine. 

Jeet BoMBYCINUS. | 
— Careit. LANUQUIN. 
_— 0p0RATUS, called alſo fanum vel ſtramen came- 

FW Henanthus, 5 pes quinanthum, juncus 

(8 aticus palea de mecha, gramen dattylon aromaticum, 

e or CAMEL'S-HAY. This is the principal, 

b herb of the graſs kind, brought from Turkey 

54 Arabia. It reſembles barley-ſtraw. It is full of a 

| fungous pith. It is the andropogon ſchænanthus, Linn. 

When in perfection it is agreeable to the ſmell; 

Harm, bitteriſh, and not unpleaſant to the taſte. An 

| extract poſſeſles the chief of its virtues; but other more 

able articles ſupercede its uſe. 


ARTICULA- 


See Li NAGROSTIS. 


val 


JUNICA. See JANIPABA BRASILIENSIS, 
JUNIPAPACEY W As. 


JUNIPERINUM LIGNUM. { Juniperus commu- 
JUNIPERUS. JUNIPER. nis 5 or, ag hey 
. ternis patentibus mucronatis, bacca longioribus, Linn. 
1: is alſo called arceuthos. With us this is only a buſh, 
but in Norway it grows to the ſize of a large tree. It is 
nn crergreen. Its leaves are ſlender, narrow, ſtiff, and 
ſlarp-pointedz the flowers: are a kind of catkins; the 
berries have each three oblong irregular ſeeds. 


The berries are chiefly brought to us from Holland, or | 


from Italy. They ſhould be choſen freſh, not much 
hcivelled and free from mouldineſs. They have a mo- 
Ederately ſtrong, but not diſagreeable ſmell; a warm pun- 
gent ſweetiſh taſte, which, if they are long chewed, or 
Epreviouſly bruiſed, is followed by a conſiderable bitterneſs. 
The ſweetneſs ſeems to reſide in the juice, or pulpy part 
of the berry; the pungency, in the bark; the bitterneſs, 
Wn the ſeeds; and the aromatic flavour in the oily veſicles 
Wſpread throughout the pulp, and the ſeeds. In the dried 
berries this oll is hardened into a reſinous ſubſtance, which 
Js viible on breaking the ſeeds. _ 
| They give out nearly all their virtue both to water and 
to ſpirit. Diſtilled with water, they yield a yellowiſh 
eſſential oil, which much reſembles that of turpentine in 
mec ic il qualities. : 
he e berries are carminative, detergent, and diuretic, 
approaching in quality to that of turpentine. 
The London College order the ſpiritus juniperi comp. 
(COMPOUND SPIRIT of JUNIPER, formerly called ag. 
Fun ert compoſita, to be thus made: | 
| Lake of juniper berries, bruiſed, one pound; carraway 
and fennel ſeeds, bruiſed, of each one ounce and a half; 
Proof {pirit of wine, one gallon ; water, quantity ſuſhcient 


Lau 1788 empyreuma; — diſtill off a gallon. Pharm. 
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| The coriander ſeeds alſo anſwer the ſame purpoſe as 


thoſe herein ordered ; but to a pound of the berries th 
ſhould be half a pound of heft . ee 


Rog BACCHARUM JUNIPERI. The RoB of JuxfPER 
BERRIES, 


Boil juniper berries well bruiſed in water, or take the 
decoction, after diſtilling them for the oil, and inſpiſſate 
to the conſiſtence of thick honey. This is ſo eſteemed 
among the Germans, as to have obtained the name of 
theriaca Germanorum. It may be uſed in catarrhs, 
weakneſs of the ſtomach, and difficulty in making wa- 
ter: though by ſome it is conſidered as an inactive pre- 
paration. 


The wood of the juniper tree, called lignum juni pe- 


rinum, and cedrinum lignum, is ſudorific, and of ſimilar 


qualities with that of guaiacum and ſaſſafras, but much 
mterior to herr | 
The reſin which is obtained in warmer climes, parti- 
cularly in Africa, where is a large ſpecies of juniper tree, 
is ſemipellucid, and of a pale yellowiſh colour; it is in 
glebes, reſembling maſtich, but larger. It is the ſanda- 
racha of the Arabians, and the gum juniper of the ſhops. 
From the uſe it is put to, ſome call it vernix. This re- 
fin hath a light agreeable ſmell, and not much taſte. It 
diſſolves in ſp. vini r. if violently ſhook in it; and in oils 
both expreſſed and diſtilled, but it gives nothing to water. 
Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Med. Eh 
JuxIiPERUs. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. See 
CEDRUS FOLIO CYPRI, and CEDRus PHOENICIA, 
—— LYCIA. See OLIBANUM, 
— HABINA. See SABINA. . 
JUPICANGA. See CHINA Oc DEN T ALIS. 
JUPITER. A name for TIN. See STANNUM. 5 
JUS. BRorh. Broths made of the lean parts of beef, 
mutton, &c. are very nouriſhing, when uſed as aliment; 
but it ſhould be obſerved, that in weak, worn. out conſti- 
tutions, ſtrong broths cannot be digeſted, and that the 
ſtrength, thereof ſhould always be proportioned to the 
{trength of the patient. | 8 
JUSTICIA; ſo Dr. Houſtoun named a plant in honour 
of James Juſtice, eſq. Miller mentions two ſpecies of it; 
but there are no medical virtues attributed to it. See 
ADHATODA, the genus of which Linnzus calls ;u/7:c:a. 
JUVANTIA, ADJUVANTIA. Whatever relieves 
under a diſtemper, whether it is an aliment, medicine, 
or any of the non-naturals, are thus named. Alſo, 
things that help; and lædentia, things that offend. Two 
technical terms. When the nature of a diſtemper was 
doubtful or unknown, the ancients preſcribed ſome inno= 
cent medicines which they were well acquainted with, 
and according as they did either good or hurt, though in 
a ſmall degree, they formed a judgment of the method 
by which the cure was to be attempted. | 
JUXTANGINA. The ſpecies of quinſy called c- 


| nanche, or rather paracynanches 


AATH. A ſpecies of Acacia. 
K * 5 See CABALA. 
n | See CuINA OccipENTALIs. 
KACHIMIA. A barbarous word for cacochymia. 
KAD ALI. Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of this 
ſhrub z they grow in the Eaſt Indies. The fruit, when 
ripe, is eaten, and calicoes are dyed with the juice. 
KADANAKU. Common ALoEs. See ALOEs HE- 
PATICA. | Po 
KAKURIA. The GUM ELEMI TREE. 
K/EMPFERIA ROTUNDA. See ZEDOARIA. 
KAHA. See CURCUMA. 
KAIDA. Ray takes notice of four ſpecies of theſe 


ſhrubs, viz. kaida, kaida-taddi, perin-kaida taddi, and 
kaida-tsjerria. They are produced in the Eaſt Indies. 


KAKA-MOULLON, KAHaA MULLU. An Eaſt In- 
dian ſiliquoſe tree. The bark is boiled in milk, and is 
ſaid to cure a diabetes and gonorrhœa. Raii Hiſt. 

KAKA-NIARA. An Eaſt Indian tree, the leaves of 
which deſtroy worms. See Raii Hiſt. 

KAKA-TODDALI. A ſmall ſhrub growing in Ma- 
labar, and much uſed there in various diſorders from a 
redundancy of ſerum, Rau Hiſt. 

KAKIMIA. A barbarous word for cachymia. 

KALENZI-R2NSJAVA. See BANGUE. 

. KALI, allo called /alſola, ſulicarnia, alga marina, 
SALT-WORT, and SNAIL-SEEDED GLASS-WORT., Miller 
enumerates eighteen ſpecies. 

Kali 1s a plant with ſpreading, reddiſh, pretty thick 


branches: oblong, narrow, pointed, fleſhy leaves, like 
thoſe of houſeleek. The flowers are imperfect in the bo- 


ſoms of the leaves, are followed each by one ſeed ſpirally 
curled, and inclofed in the cup. It is annual, grows 
wild on the ſea-coaſts in the ſouthern parts of Europe, 
particularly of the Mediterranean, | 

The herb is juicy, taſtes bitteriſh, and remarkably ſa- 
line. The expreſſed juice, and infuſions, or decoctions 
of the leaves, are ſaid to be powerfully aperient and diu- 
Tetic, and in this intention have been much recommend- 
ed in dropſies; but the ka/: is principally regarded on ac- 
count of its yielding copiouſly the fixt alkaline ſalt, called 
ſoda, or ſoude. The plant is cultivated about Mont- 
pelier, for the ſake of the ſalt. Much of this ſalt is pre- 
pared at Alicant in Spain, from a different ſpecies of hal:. 
Different marine plants contain this ſalt, and what is made 
in Scotland and Ireland is called KELP. 

From the quercus marina, alſo called fucus vęſiculoſus, 
Fucus maritimus, alga marina, SEA-OAK, Or SEA-WRACK. 
Much alkaline falt is obtained by incineration ; the juice 
of its velicles, left to putrify, yields on evaporation a 


portion of acrid 2 ſalt. 


This plant is a ſoft ſlippery one, common on rocks 
that are left dry at the ebb-tide; the leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the oak-tree in ſhape, the ſtalks running along the 
middle of the leaves, and terminated by watery bladders, 
containing either air or a ſlippery matter. 1e veſicles 
begin to fill in March, and burſt about the end of July, 
al diſcharge a matter thick as honey. 


x 


| __ afterwards waſhed clean with water, 


| 


the ſame as the mineral fixed alkaline ſalt. See Atcau 


| TUM, under NITRUM. 


q 


| 


If the putrid juice of this plant is applied to the tis 
ſinks into it immediately, excites a flight ſenſe of 15 | 


| gency, and deterges like a ſolution of ſoap. One of the 


beſt applications at the decline of glandular ſwellngz for 
perfectly diſcuſſing them, is a mixture of the juicyretcs 
on the leaves of this plant, gathered in July, with a 
equal quantity of ſea-water; they ſhould be kept in agi 
veſſel for ten or fifteen days, until the liquor becomes of 
the conſiſtence of thin honey. The parts affected ar 
be rubbed with the ſtrained liquor two or three times 3 


e fixed alkaliue ſalts obtained from theſe plants ve 


and ALGA. | | 
KALI.. A name of ſome ſpecies of chenopodium, 
KAI, vice SAL ABSINTHIL.- See ALCAL 
RALI ACETATUM. See SAL DIURETICUs, 
KALI TARTARISATUM. See TARTARUM. 
RALI VITRIQLATUM. See NITRUM VITkIOL\s 


KALI PURUM. PURE KALI. Formerly the ALKAL Ve 
GETABILE FIXUM CAUSTICUM, FIXED VEGETe 
ABLE CAUS TIC ALK ALI. 


Take the water of pure Fall one gallon; evaporate i 
to dryneſs ; afterwards melt it by fire, aud kt l a 
poured off. Ph. Lond. 1788. 


8 7 is. 
KALI SULPHURATUM. SULPHURATED Kath ar 
monly called HEPAR SULPHURtS, LIVER of SULFiIt 


Take flowers of ſulphur one ounce, (l fc om 
mix the ſalt with the ſulphur melted by a flow wy 3 
conſtant ſtirring, till they perfectly unite Ph 1 1 1 
1788. The doſe is from five grains to 2 mne! 
tetters, and other cutaneous affections this by 2 
recommended. Some have employed it dilohe. * 
ter, as a bath for the pſora; and in caſes of — . 
it has often been uſed by way of lotion, and * 
ſtrongly recommended to prevent the effects 0! 7 
poiſons. * 

KALI TARTARISATUM | 
merly Tartarum ſolubile. 


TARTARUM. 


TARTARIZED KA. 
SOLUBLE TARTAR 


erh Linin 
KALIT Aqua. WATER of KAI, formerly 


TARTARI. LEY of Tarn dl 
Take ali, one pound; ſet it by in 2 8. f 

it diſſolves, and ſtrain it. Ph. Lond. 17%% f. 
This has the ſame medical properties 0 ane 118 

paratum, and is nothing more than "re exten 

difſolved ſtate; which may be made W 1. 

raneouſly by diſſolving the ſalt in a proper} 

diſtilied water. 


Karr Puxt Aqua. WATER YT 

LIXIVIUM SAPONARIUM:. 

Take of Lali four pounds; quick ne four fs 

diſtilled water four gallons; add to the 8 45 
of water, and let them ſtan 


SOAP . "(8 
Kelime 6 pry 


a 
ur bie 


* 


d for an houf; n jy 
* . y 1 0 "al 
kali, and remaining part of the Water; of 


port of true cinnamon. 


| nice ſimilis fructicoſa Curaſſavica Teucrii foliis flore 


K E R 


n hour; let the liquor cool, and ſtrain: a 
uor ought to weigh ſixteen ounces. If 
ſauor raiſes any eſferreſcence by the addition of any. 
V5 5 n add more lime. An earthen or glaſs vel- 
| FEY be uſed in the proceſs, and the liquor ſtrained 
| n linen. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


J. Ray takes notice of fix ; ; 
DOE of e are uſed for ſtaining linen with; 
fmrub . 


ſome have medical virtues attributed to them, and others 
© 10M 


| cuarter of an. 
n of this liq 


I Eaſt Indian trees. The 

LI. A name of two Eaſt India ey 

| EL The flowers are uſed in diarrhœas. See 
a 


I fi MARA. See ACAJAIBA. 5 6 
KARABE, i. e. CARABE. See SUCCINUM and AM- 


4 AR ARTTUS. An Arabic term for a phrenitis or 


daäelirium. 


| ATAS. The PENGUIN, or wild ANANAS, It is 
= in the Weſt Indies; the juice of the fruit is uſed 
] 5 ſour punch with, but it is too auſtere to be ſwallowed 


; CARE TTA AMELPODI. See AMELPODL. 
KARFE. By this the Arabians underſtand the beſt 
See CINNAMOMUM. 
KARIN-TAGERA. An evergreen tree in Malabar; 


W : :c{embles an hazel. The oil from the root prevents the 


hair from falling off. Rai Hiſt. 

M. ARI VET. A tree in Malabar; the juice of its 
leaves are emetic. Raii Hiſt. 

| KARVA, See Cass1a LIGNEA. 

KATKIN, See JULUS. 
= KATMER-BOUHOUR. 
W ſpecies of cyclamen. 

= KAYL Sour MILE. 

KEIRI. See LEVcoIUM; CHEIRI. 
KELLO. See PLUMBUM NIGRUM. 


The name of an oriental 


| maica, in honour of Dr. Kempfer. It is alſo called vero- 
ga” 

lericulato. | | 

KENNA, See LicusTRUM INDICUM. 

| KENNE, The name of a ſtone generated in the eye 

| of a ſtag, | | 

| KERATOPHARYNGZ21, Musc. See Hyorna- 

| RYNG ZEUS; | _ | 

KERATOPHYTON. The name of a ſubmarine 


plant, which is of viſcid or glueiſh conſiſtence, pellucid 
W like horn, and often covered with a cretaceous cruſt, 
WE lomctimes of elegant and various colours. 
mentions fixteen ſpecies, but none of them have any me- 


W ical virtues attributed to them, except one, which is the 
= crallnm nigrum. | | 


KERMES. See Cutrmes: 
= KERVA, OL. i. e. Ol. ricini. 
= Yo Chartreux, Poudre de. 
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ſpecies of this 


KEMPFERA ; ſo Dr. Houſtoun calls a plant in Ja- | 


Boerhaave | 


Carthiſianus pulvis, 


KERMES MINERALIS. 
It is a /ulph. antim. precip. 

KETMIA. The leaves reſemble thoſe of mallows, or 
of vervain-mallows. The flower is like that of the mal- 
low ; the fruit is divided into many partitions, the top of 
which opens when ripe, and diſcloſes many ſeeds. Boer- 
haave enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. All the ſpecies, 
except thoſe which taſte like ſorrel, agree in virtues with 


mallows. This genus, called ketmia by Tournefort, is 
the hibiſcus of Linnæus. 


KETRAN. See Cevprria. | 

KEYSER PILULZA. Kevsrr's PIL Ls. According 
to an account of them given in the Edinb. Med. Com- 
mentaries, they conſiſt of pure quickſilver; reduced to a 
red calx by a proper degree of heat, which being diſ- 
ſolved in vinegar (one part of the former to eight of the 
latter) is laſtly to be mixed with manna, of which two 
pounds will be required to each pint of the ſolution: 
This compoſition being dried gently by the fire, is rolled 
into pills, and recommended as the moſt effectual re- 
medy of all the mercurial kinds, againſt the venereal diſ- 
eaſe. See HYDRARGYRUsS ACETATUS. 

KHADIRA, vel KHEIR. See TERRA JA PONICA. 

KIK, or KIKI. The PALMA-CRRISTI. 

KINA, or KI NAK INA, alſo kin-kina. See CoRr. 
PERU v. This name is taken from the counteſs of Cin- 
chon, whoſe cure by its means firſt occaſioned it to be 
known in Europe. | 3 

KINA-KINA AROMATICA. See Tyur 1s CoRTEx. 

KINKINA EUROP/ZEA. See GENTIANA. 

KINO. See GUMMI RUBRUM ASTRINGENS: 

KIPPEEKELENGU. See BATTAT AS HY$SPANICA. 

KIRMISEN. See AcacaLis. 
KNAWEL. GERMAN KNOT-GR ASS. It is ſome- 


what aſtringent. There are two ſpecies of it. See Al- 
CHIMILLA. 


KOLERUS. A dry ulcer: 

KOLTO. See PLICA PoLoNICA. | 

KRAUT SAUER, pronounced by the Engliſh Sour 
KRouT. See BRASSICA. | : 

KRIEBEL KRANKHEIT. So the Germans call the 


CUERMES MIN ERAL s- 


RAPHAN V. See RAPHANIA: 


KRIMNA. See ALPHITE. | 

KURUDU. The TRUE CINNAMON-TREE. 
CINNAMOMUM. | LE 

RUTUBUTH: An Arabian name for a water-ſpider: 
An inſect perpetually in motion. Hence the name hath 
been transferred to a ſpecies of melancholy, called by 
Sennertus melancholia errabunda. See LYCANTHROPIA, 

KYMIA. A cUucUuRBIT: 

KYMIT ELEVATUM. WHITE SUBLIMED IN 
NABAR. | 

KYMOLEA. 
grind-ſtones, 

KYNA. OpopoNnax. 

KYNANCHE. A ſpecies of Ax INRA. 


See 


The lime, or mud, gathered under 


-LABELLA LEP. LAGOSTOMA. 
ſure in the upper lip, with a want of ſubſtance, like that 


ABDANUM. See LADANUM. 
„ LABARIUM. Looſeneſs of the teeth. 


#4 LABELLA LEPORINA. See LABIALEPORIxA. 


LABEO. See CniLON. 

LABIA. See PROckssus. It is alſo | 

—— A Lie. The lips are all that are looſe before 
the gums; the red part is called prolabium; the ſphincter 
is called orbiculans labiorum. When the cuticula, which 
here is called epithelium, is taken off, there is a villous 
appearance, as in the glans penis. 

LABIA LEPORINA. The HARE-LIP H; called alſo 
It is when there is a fiſ- 


of a hare, whence its name. The diviſion is ſometimes 
double, like the letter M; it is then called the DoUBLE 
HARE-LIP, When this caſe happens to the under lip, it 
is called the spuRIOVS HARE-LIP. But ſome late profeſ- 
ſors ſay that this laſt never happens. 
If an operation is required, firſt divide all its adheſions 
internally with an inciſion knife, then with a ſtraight pair 
of ſciſſars cut off all that is callous, ſo that you make an 
angle at its upper part; then pierce the lip with two ſilver 
Pins, ſo as that the ſides of the fiſſure may be brought and 
ept in contact by them and the thread which is to be ap- 
plied over them. Begin the thread on the upper pin, to 
hinder the lips from ſeparating under the heads and points; 
apply little bolſters to prevent their ſitting uneaſy upon the 
adjacent parts. Apply a pledgit of digeſtive over the 
whole, ſo as to keep the thread ſoft. | 
Mr. Pott obſerves, that when the Hare-lip is double, 
it ſometimes happens that the middle portion contracts 
itſelf up, and the bone projects. To begin the cure 
in this caſe remove the projecting bone by means of 
a chiſſel; when this is done the contracted part of the /ip 
is to be brought down and detained there by bandage; af. 
terwards pro-eed as in the /ingle hare-lip, operating on one 
{ide at a time, which is to be thoroughly healed before you 
proceed to the other. The pins ſhould not be moved be- 
fore the ſixth or ſeventh day, and then firſt cut the ſtitches 
to ſee that the fleſh is ſecurely joined before you move the 
pins. When a part of the bone is cut away, wait the 
healing thereof before you proceed with the hare-l;p. See 
Le Dran's Operations. Heiſter's Surgery. Sharp's Ope- 
rations. Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 149. White's Surgery, 
200." 
| LABLE PUDENDZ. Called alſo CREmMNor. They 
ariſe from the mons Veneris, lying on the fore part of 
the pubes, and extending down under the edge of the 
oſſa pubis, whoſe ſymphyſis is exactly between them. 
They are more prominent and thick above than below, 
and unite below at the perinzum. They are com- 
poſed of ſkin, cellular membrane, and fat; red with- 
in, and outwardly are covered with hair at the age of 
puberty. 
_ LABIALES ARTERLE. 
TERIX. 5 
— GLANDUL#.. The LABIAL GLANDS. The 
membrane which covers the inſide of the lips is a con- 
tinuation of that on the checks; it is alſo perforated by 
many ſmall holes, which anſwer to the ſame number of 
ſmall glands. Sce Wünſlow's Anatomy. 


Goe MAXILL ARI AR- 


2, 


| LABIS. An force Sy from nauleyu 7 
LABRA. See Lani PpUpEN Dx. 995 al 

LABRISULCIUM. A chAr IN Tus 115 or the 
ſame as cheilocace. It is a ſcrophulous ſymptom, 

The labriſulcium, or chapped upper-lip, as it is 1 {gn 
phulous ſymptom, it requires the ſame treatment x 1 
uſual in that diſeaſe ; thus the ſwelling of the lip is tler 
down, at leaſt for a time, until a freſh cold, or ober eum 
of the non-natura]s, occaſion a new fluxion. The cf 
chap itſelf may be rubbed with the ol. ceræ, or withthec, 
ene and ſpermaceti. | 

rnoldus Boot treats of this ſymptom particulars n 

his tenth chapter, under the name of chei/5cace, where le 
obſerves that children are the uſual ſubjects of it. Fe 
Turner's Surgery. This alſo is the name given tothe 
CANCRUM ORIS, which ſee. 
. LABRUM VENERIS. The FvLLEx's Tai, 
See CARDUUS FULLONUM SYLVESTRIS. | 

LABRUSCA, i. e. Vitis fylveſtris, ſeu ALBA, Set 
BRY ONIA ALBA, | 

LABURNUM, alſo called anagiris non fælidi na, 
cytiſus Alpinus, acopos, PEASE-COD-TREE, or $TINKING 
BEAN-TREFOLIIL-TREER. Boerhaave mentions fixteen. (pe- 
cies. One of the ſpecies is called ebony of the Alps, 3 
when poliſhed it very much reſembles ebony, and is uled 
for making chairs, &c. It is eaſily raiſcd, and would bs 
a profitable article here for the cabinet-makers, Xc. 

LABYRINTHUS. The LABYRINTH. The {cond 
cavity of the ear, called alſo fedina, It lie in the 
pars petroſa of the temporal bone, which runs forvatd 
and inward. It is an oblong body, divided into tree 
parts, called the veſtibulum, the cochlea, and the ſem: 
circular canals. The. veſtibulum (on which the rs 
ſtands) is ſituated in the middle; the cochlea is the a. 
terior, and lies forward and inward ; and the ſemroiet- 
lar canals which compoſe the poſterior part, lies da 
and outward. The three parts of the /abyrinth arc wc 
by a fine perioſteum, which ſpreads over aud ihu's ür 
two feneſtræ of the tympanum. 3 

LAC. Milk. ilk is very little if at all Mien 
from the chyle, as when it is taken by the Iacteals. M 
Cuvrus. It is a fluid prepared and ſecreted in the : 
dies of animals, but not completely elaborated a7 gs 
animal nature. On a chemical analyſis it yields the -_ 
general principle with ſubſtances of the vegetable ks 
dom. 


| na (fs 
Milk differs in degrees of goodneſs in the following! 
ders; the beſt is woman's, the next is aſs's, Mare 8 0 
ſheep's, and the worſt is cow's, becauſe it 18 the tion 
and molt difſicultly digeſted. 100 l lie 
When milk is gone cold, like moſt other ame 
it loſes much of its excellent qualities, and 2 
ſo far from reſtoring them, that they are totally de We 
by it. When milk is boiled, it becomes a ver) oF vt 
aliment for weakly perſons, and for thoſe V 
weak ſtomachs. | : 
If milk is directed for a nouriſhing diet, 
is reduced to extreme feebleneſs, it ſhould » 
the breaſt of a middle-aged woman, of a goo 


and the pate 
e ſucked £91 
4 habit 0 

le; le 


; 5 xerc! 
body, who lives ſoberly, and uſes moderate e K 
— woms! 121 
. dase 


ſuck four or &ve hours after Þ 


2 patient 


but Dr. Lewis recommends the following: 8 


much before or much aſter are 
taken her your goes adyantage and diſadvantage of 
alike 4 and after the circumambient air is mixed 
2 1 is frequently hinted at by Galen, and the pre- 
* het the f(t he gots. urges. HT 
When a milk diet is uſed by perſons whoſe ſtrength 1s 
tremely reduced as to render a breaſt neceſſary, 
it ſhould, if poſſible, be drank while warm from the cow; 
5 d in ſuch diſorders, or in ſuch circumſtances of the con- 
een as are relieved by a total diet of milk, at leaſt 


3 als ſhould be taken every day. This will not ſuf- 
3 bs waking or keeping the body robuſt; but for the 


E- valetudinary, the ſedentary, and ſtudious, it is not only 


| ut the moſt proper. 

N ſeems to Alegre, a tea- ſpoon- full of the 
ſpirit of hartſhorn to a pint, or a draught of lime-water, 
if drank as ſoon as it is clear, and before the heat 1s diſſi- 
ated, which is excited on mixing the lime and water to- 
ether, or the chewing of bark in a morning, and a little 
chubarb at night, will render it eaſy on the ſtomach and 

promote its digeſtion. _ ' 2 
Milk is demulcent and nutritious; but whatever diſ- 
ſes it to curdle, renders it in proportion indigeſtivle ; 
it is an improper aliment in febrile and bilious diſor- 


I ; there. - 8 
3 Milk conſiſts of oil, mucilage, ſugar, water, and air. 


WE The oil ſpontaneouſly ſeparates, and is called cream; the 
WE mucilage is the coagulable part, which is ſeparated by 
W mixing rennet with it, and of this they make cheeſe : that 
WE it poſleſſes air is proved by placing it under the receiver 
of an air-pump, after having heated it a little; and as to 


the ſugar, it is ſeparated by the following method. 


SAccHaruM LACTIS. SUGAR of MILK. - 
Take the whey of cow's milk (made with calf's ren- 


1 | net), clarify it with the white of an egg, and if not per- 
W fectly limpid, paſs it through a filter, then evaporate it in 


a glaſs veſſel, in the heat of a water-bath, and ſet in a 
cool cellar to cryſtallize. The cryſtals are to be waſhed 
= with cold water. This is as directed in the Ph. Paris; 


Take aſs's milk, whilſt new, and evaporate it to dry- 


2 | neſs, digeſting the dry mater in water till all its ſoluble 


arts are extracted, and then inſpiſſate the filtered liquor. 
his preparation is ſweet, though neither white nor cryſ- 


WE tallinez nor is it perhaps in the pure cryſtalline part of 
WE the /t that the virtue of it lies. The medicinal quality is 
n the ſaccharine part, whence women's and aſs's are moſt 
nedicinal; but the nutritive quality is in thoſe parts 


| which abound more in the milk of goats and cows, 


WE whence, as a nutritive, their ilk is preferred, 


According to Hoffman's obſervation, twelve ounces of 
woman's m:{k leaves on evaporation eight drams of ſolid 


matter, of which boiling water diſſolves ſix drams ; this 


ſolution yields a rich ſweet ſalt. He obſerves the ſame of 
als's milk. The ſame quantity of cow's mill leaves thir- 
teen drams of ſolid matter, from which water extracts 
only one dram and a half; the alt it affords is not very 


ſweet, and it diſſolves difficultly. All other mlks are of 
a intermediate nature. 


SERUM LACTIS. The WHEY of MILK. 
hey from milk is cooling, diluent, and aperient it 
ö my the natural excretions, and increaſes the action 
1 r ſweets, as caſſia, manna, &c. It con- 
wn 7p nutritive and moſt of the ſaccharine part of mill, 
=_ 1s freed from the more indigeſtible caſeous part. 
ed, . agreeable whey may be made by the following 


for che Fog by that which is uſed in ſeparating the curd 


vaporate new milł 
Pour Was "Is "one a very gentle heat to dryneſs; 


maining yellow mous powder 
as m 3 P 
1 Pure water as there was of milk, then boil them 


Me powder is diſſolved, and ſtrain it for uſe. 


. 1) 18 taken medicinally, it ſhould be drank for fix 
0 5 
Fodor; ks, at the rate of Cur er five pints a day. 
a half 0 Pp milk being evaporated, about an ounce 
and a half tel o powder remained, of which a dram 
mi olved in water. From a pint of woman's 


al an ounce of dry matter remained, but water 
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3 ders; but gall, as well as lime-water, when taken into 
W the Noah, powerfully diſſolves m:{k that is coagulated 


L AC 


diſſolved more than one half it. The proportions were 
the ſame, when aſs's milk was uſed. 

Milk is fuppoſed to contain a portion of animal mat- 
ter, and as the animals which afford it feed almoſt wholly, 
on vegetable ſubſtances, it is concluded to be an aliment 
of an intermediate nature between animal and vegetable; 
and thus ſhould it be confidered in our application to 
valetudinarians. Dr. Cullen has given a long account of 
milk, and the ſeparate parts of which it is compoſed, 
which 1s well worthy ”, being conſulted. See his Mat. 
Med. 1789. 

See Dioſcorides, lib. ii. cap. 64. Hoffman's Diſſ. de 
Mirabili Lactis Aſinini in Medendo Uſu. Hoffman's 
Diff. de Salab. Ser. La#. Med. Muſ. vol. iii. p. 361, &c. 
Percival's Eſſays, Med. and Exp. ed. 2. p. 251, &c. 
Fordyce's Elem. p. 1, 19, &c. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

Lac actrosUum. The ſolvent with which the philo- 
ſopher's ſtone is prepared. | 

——— AMYGDALZ. MILE of ALMonDs. So ſome 
call the almond emulſion. See EmuLs10. 

— ASININUM ARTIFICIALE. See ERYNGIUM. 
CALCIS. MILK oF LIME. 80 ſome call the 
water which is whitened by a folution of quick-lime 
in it. | 
— LUNZ alſo called agaricus mineralis, medulla 


ſpecies of marle which partakes very much of the nature 
of chalk. In reality it 1s a ſort of calcareous earth. 
— SULPHURIS. See SULPH. PRACIPIT. 
— VIRGINAL1S. See BENZOINUM. 
LACAPHTHON. P. AÆgineta explains it as the 
bark of a tree of an aromatic kind. It is not certainly 
known what it 1s. | | 
LACCA. Lac, or GUM Lac; ancoſa. It is a con- 
crete brittle ſubſtance, of a dark red colour, brought 
from the Eaſt Indies; the beſt from Ceylon: it is in- 
cruſted on pieces of ſticks, internally divided into cells; 
it is ſaid to be the reſinous juice of the jujube-tree. See 
JujuBA (but moſt probably it is met with on different 
kinds of trees); it is ſaid to be collected by winged red 
inſects of the ant kind, or it is their wax, and is impreg- 
nated with their colouring matter, and is either depo- 
ſited by them on branches of trees, or on ſticks placed 
for them; this is called sTICK-LAc. In the cells, ſmall 
red bodies are often obſerved, which appear to be the 
young inſets. If the $TICK-LAC is broken into ſmall 
pieces, and is infuſed into warm water until it ceaſes to 
give any tincture to the liquor, the remainder appears of 


a tranſparent, yellowiſh, brown-colour, and is called EE D- 


LAc; and on raiſing the heat ſo as to melt the s£ED-Lac, 
it riſes to the ſurface, and is formed into what is called 
SHELL-LAC., 27S 
The /eed and /hell-lacs being robbed of the colour- 
ing animal matter, ſeems to be of an intermediate 
nature between that of wax and reſin, and to partake of 
the nature of both. They crumble on chewing, and do 
not ſoften or ſtick together again; laid on a hot iron, 
they catch fire, and ſoon burn away. If diſtilled like 
wax, they yield an acid ſpirit, and a butyraceous oil, 
Alkaline lixivia, and volatile alkaline ſpirit, diſſolye them 
into a purpliſh liquor. With the help of heat they diſ- 
ſolve in ſp. vini r. Alum promotes its ſolution in boil- 
ing water. It is not uſed in medicine; the colouring 
matter ſerves as a paint, and the reſt is empioges for 
ſealing-wax. See Neumann's Chem. Works. Dict. of 
Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
LACCOPEDON. So the Athenians called the lax 
part of the ſcrotum. | 
LACERATURA. A LACERATED WOUND. The 
ſame as VULNUsS, which ſee. . | 
LACERTULI. BuNnDLEs, e. g. of fibres, &c. 
LACERTUS. That part of the arm from the ſhoul- 
der to the elbow. | 
LACERUM FORAMEN. It is one of the inner 
holes in the head through, which the third, fourth, 
firſt branch of the fifth, and the ſixth pair of nerves 
paſs. 


' LACHRYMA ABIEGNA. See TAE. 


— Jon, alſo called /ithoſpermum, milium arundi- 
naceum, REED MILLET, JOB's TEARS. The ſeeds re- 
ſemble tears, whence one of the names above given to 
this plant, which hath the „ of a reed. ns 

| eeds 


| 
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ſaxi, _ candida, WHITE STONE MARLE. It is a 
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uſe. Rai Hiſt. | : 
LACHRYMALIA OSSA. See Uncvis OssA. 
PUNCTA: At a little diſtance from the inter-“ 


nal angle of the eye, on the edge of the eye-lids, may 
be ſeen two ſmall holes, which are the orifices into 
the /achrymal channels and bag, and they are thus 
named. 

LACHRYMALIS GLANDULA. The ancients 
called it innominata glandula. In the upper part of the 
ſocket, a little above the external angle of the eye, is a 
depreſſion, which receives the ſuperior part of the glan- 
dula lachrymalis. This gland is white, oblong, and of 
the conglomerate kind, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall lobes, 
each of which ſends out its excretory duct; it is ſituated 


behind the tunica conjunctiva of the upper eye-lid, near | 


the outer canthus; the ducts pierce obliquely the tunica 
conjunctiva of the upper-lid near the outer canthus, per- 
forate the internal membrane of the. ſame eye-lid, and, 
open on the inſide of the tunica conjunctiva, near the ſu- 
prior part of the tarſus. Theſe ducts were firit diſcover- 
ed in the quadruped ; they are very ſmall in the human 
ſubject. Dr. Hunter demonſtrated them in the firſt courſe 
of lectures which he publicly gave. The ufe of theſe 
glands 1s to ſecrete a fluid for keeping the eye continually 
moilt, and for waſhing away ſuch foreign bodies as may 
accidentaly be lodged there. | | 
| NERVUs. The fifth pair of nerves from the 
head, divided into branches, the firſt of which is called 
the orbitary branch; and this 1s ſubdivided into three 
more, the third of which 1s called the lachrymal branch; 
it goes chiefly to the /achrymal gland. | | 
LACINI In botany it ſignifies the inciſores, or 
jags, on the borders of leaves or flowers; hence they are 
laid to be laciniated, and called Jaciniati. | 
_ TLACONICUM. A srov, BAGNI1o, or sWEATING· 
ROOM. See CALIDARIUM. EE: {i 
LACTARIA, Aliments prepared of milk. The ſame 
as lacticinia. 1 5 
LACTATIO. LACTATION, or GIVING SUCK. The 
mother's breaſt, if poſſible, ſnould be allowed the child, 
at leaſt during the firſt month, for thus the child is more 
peculiarly benefited by what it ſucks, and the mother is 
preſerved from more real inconveniences than the falſely 
delicate imagine they would ſuffer by compliance here- 
with ; but if by reaſon of an infirm conſtitution, or other 
cauſes, the mother cannot ſuckle her child, let dry-nurſing 
under the mother's eye be purſued. ; oa] 
When women loſe their appetite by giving ſuck, both 
the children and themſelves are thereby injured ;. wet 
\ nurſes are to be preferred, who, during the time they give 
the breaſt, have rather an increaſed appetite, and digeſt 
more quickly; the former are apt to waſte away, and 
ſometimes die conſumptive. In ſhort, thoſe nurfes with 
whom ladtation may for a while agree, ſhould wean the 
child as foon as their appetite leſſens, their ſtrength 
ſcems to fail, or a tendency to hyſteric ſymptoms are 
manifeſt. e 
When the new-born child is to be brought up by the 
mother's breaſt, apply it in ten or twelve hours after de- 
livery thereto; thus the milk is ſooner and more eaſily 
ſupplied, and there is leſs hazard of a fever than when 
hy OR is not put to it before the milk begins to flow of 
itielt, | Op 
If the mother does not ſuckle her child, her breaſts 
Mould be kept warm with flannels, or with a hare-ſkin, 
that a conſtant perſpiration may be ſupported; thus 
——— rarely will ariſe much inconvenience from the 
milk. | 
Ihe child, notwithſtanding all our care in dry-nurſing, 
ſometimes pines if a breaſt is not allowed. In this caſe, 
a wet-nurſe ſhould be provided, if poſſible one that hath 
not been long delivered of a child. She ſhould be young, 
of a healthy habit, and an active diſpoſition, a mild tem- 
per, and whoſe breaſts are well filled with milk. If the 
milk is good, it is ſweetiſh to the taſte, and totally free 
from ſaltneſs; to the eye it appears thin, and of a bluiſh 
caſt; that the woman hath her menſes, if in other reſpects 
objeCtions are not made, this need not be any; and as to 
the cuſtom with many, of abſtaining from venery while 
they continue to ſuckle a child, it is ſo far without reaſon 
to lupport it, that the truth is, a rigorous chaſtity is as 


— 
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ſeeds are ſaid to be lithrontripic, but they are not in much 


| haired women being improper for wet-nurſez. 


| mal food every day; with this a proper quant 


ſuck to their children; 


LAC 


\ ' , 

hurtful, and often more pernicious, than an imm 
uſe of venery. Amongſt the vulgar errors, is Ade 
If the menſes do not appear during the 

but after ſix or eight — — they _ Moths 
ſcend, the child ſhould be weaned. © * 8 0 de. 
Wet-nurſes ſhould eat, at leaſt, one hearty meal of 4, 
ables ſhould be mixed. 'Fhin broth, or milk, i reps 
for their breakfaſts and their ſuppers ; and if th 
ſhould ſeem to fail a little, a draught of good ale fi 
now and then be allowed; but ſpirituous liquors 4 J 
general, be foreborn, not but a ſpoonful of rum wk 
allowed in a quart of milk and water, i. e. (a pint of eic 
which is a proper common drink, ay 
Though it is well obſerved by Dr. Hunter, 
greater number of thoſe women who have ca 
Preaft or womb, are old maids, and thoſe who 


that the fie 
ncers in the 
refuſe to gie 


et it is the unhappineſ 
willing mothers not to be able; for ne rhe _ 
tender conſtitutions, and that are ſubject to nervous di. 
orders ; thoſe who do not eat a ſufficient quantity of ſolid 
food, nor enjoy the benefit of exerciſe and air: if dil. 
dren are kept at their breaſts, they either die whilſt you 
or are weak and wy after childhood is paſt, and ſo ö. 
through remaining life. | | - i 
LACTEA FEBRIS. The MiLK-FEV NR. This fr. 
quently happens after delivery. It is the cuſtom of may, 
not to apply the child to its mother's breaſts before the 


milk flows freely of itſelf; thus, by the third or fourth day 


after delivery, a fever is brought on, with a train gf 
other ill effects. The ww "grunt rarely happens to any 
but thoſe who have deferred letting the child ſuck fer 
two or three days after delivery; then the breaſt js þ 
full that it cannot eaſily be emptied, conſequently, it be. 
comes inflamed, and the evacuation that way being ſup- 
preſſed, a fever is excited. Where there is a ſccretio 
of milk, its due diſcharge is as neceſſary as that of the 


| lochiaz the ſtoppage of either produces the ſame com- 


plaint, viz. the milk-fever, by occaſioning a plethon, 
Other imprudencies may give riſe to this diſorder, or 
accidents that were not ſo eaſy to avoid may be the pre> 
ceding caules. „„ 
The more immediate cauſes are a diſtenſon of the 
nerves in the breaſts, which is readily diſtinguiſhed bythe 
ſwelling of the glands; and an abſorption of milk, which 
hath become acrid by ſtagnating in the breaſt, and is 
known by a rigor and looſeneſs coming on afterthe breaſts 
have been inflamed and painful. | 
The uſual ſymptoms are pain and diſtenſion in the 
breaſts. Theſe extend often to the arm-pits, where the 
ain js very conſiderable. Sometimes the breaſts become 
va hot, and inflamed ; then thirſt, head-ach, and fe- 
ver ſoon follow. | 
If the diſorder is not violent, it continues a day or tw 
then - ſpontaneouſly vaniſhes by a copious arge 
I the patient is ſanguine and robuſt, blood ma) 
taken from the arm; but as this is rarely required, ”_ 
caution ſhould attend its uſe. Apply the child to : 
breaſts, and linen cloths dipped in freſh wear 
ſeed oil muſt be laid over them; the bowels ſhows 
emptied by means of a clyſter, or a gentle cooling pu 
may be given. Theſe, with the ſaline mixture, 3" 


| uſual modes of adminiſtering antimonial. preparations 


rarely fail to carry off the diſeaſe. _ wr” 
A thin, cooling diet, conſiſting chiefly of pan * 5 
ley-water, and ſuch like, ſhould be uſed, until 
lence of the ſymptoms are removed. _— 
If the breaſts ſhould ſuppurate, proceed En 
As Ess of the BREAST, which ſee. See alſo 
on Child-bed Fevers. „ They u 
— VYVASA. The LACTEAL VESSELS. 10 11· 
by imperceptible beginnings from the 3 
mify upon them as the arteries ; they run 
— in long ſolitary trunks, 
Meer we” br throu 
at the root of the meſentary 3 | 
and with the cirhaties ut the laſt dorlal, 
and ſecond lumbar vertebræ, to form - 3 
chyl (which by and by becomes ſmaller 7 : 
branches); it lies upon the right ſide an the den 
aorta ; climbs up between the aorta and 


7 
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gos behind the ceſophag 
my when it arrives at 


| internal jugular AS. 
A, are furgithed with many valves, and ſo is the 


u guck; ſo that every lacteal preſſure will force up 
pang that by inſpiration and the pulſation of the 
7 compreſſion upon the thoracic duct will occaſion 
un atrophy and deat un. 
The acteals are the abſorbents of the bowels, begin- 
ning in their inner ſurface; the ſame kind of veſſels are 
| ea abſorbents, or lymphatics, in other parts of the 
od, and take their riſe from the ſurfaces of the reſpec- 
| = parts3 ſo that the /a#eals, lymphatics, and abſor- 
A nts, are all the fame kinds of veſſels. Dr. Hunter ſays 
it the /a&cals and lymphatics are the ſame veſſels, only 
Qifering in their ſituation 3 and they both terminate in the 
me duct. 5 | 

| The vaſa chylifera are allo called venæ lacteæ, becauſe 
deir valves are diſpoſed as thoſe of the blood-veins are, 
A becauſe like them they convey their contents from 
Wrnaller to larger tubes if 

Dr. Harvey diſcovered the lymphatics in the year 1616. 
& 1627 they were publiſhed by another author. Aſelius 
Wand Pecquet diſcovered the receptacle of the chyle and 
e thoracic duct. Pecquet demonitrated them at Paris 
W the year 1651 and 1652. Uzzalius diſcovered the /ac- 
al; in a dog, running to the meſenteric glands; this 
Was in the year 1562. See Winſlow's Anatomy, and 
onro's deſcription of the receptacles of the chyle and 
We thoracic duct, at the end of his Ofteology. 
LLACTICA, The Arabian name for that ſpecies of 
er which the Greeks call 25% or typhodes. 
 LACTICINIA vel LACTARIA. Aliments prepared 
milk, called GALACTINA. It is uſed in another ſenſe 
. Sce AxIxELLX. 

& LACIIFERI DUCTUS, vel TUBULI. The glan- 
War body of the breaſt contains a white maſs; which is 
Wer c!7 a collection of membranous ducts; they are nar- 
PV at their origin, broad in the middle, and contract 
un as they approach the papillæ, near which they 
ma kind of circle of communication. Theſe are lac- 

pero! dudtg. See MAMM x. ; | 
WLACTIFFERUS. La#iferous plants are tho 

pound with a milky juice. | | 
LLACT CA. LETTUCE, called alſo marullium. It 
Plat with lender but firm ſtalks, which yield, as do 
Wc 1£21cs, a milky juice on being wounded. The flower 
is of a number of flat flofculi ſet in a ſmall ſcaly 

IP, followed by ſhort flat ſeeds, which are pointed at 
| ſth ends, and winged with down. It is alſo the name 

Fleveral ſorts of chondrilla. | . 
ens a, alto called locſta, valeriana eampeſiris 


- Ly 


ſe which 


oP! LaMg3-LETTUCE, and CORN-SALLAD. 
P PORTENSIS, GARDEN LETTUCE. .' |, 
Luna, alſo called fucus lactucæ folio, lichen 
N muſcus marinus, bryon marinum, intybacea. 
PTER-GREEN, | PE IRIS 
= VESTRIS, called alſo ſcariola, lactuca graveo⸗ 
3 Fog bac nere nr, IA rr es. 
1 2 * 2 of fucus of the ſame uſe as the- 
but of lettnces chat are r ſpecies, Boerhaave 
r e ettuces are emollient, refrigerating, ſapona- 
_ Ivan; diuretic, and ru, They ice feces 
. ee than boiled ; though in this ſtate they 
ne nouriſhment, but when boiled they prove 
Were .. ah e eg er er gere may. be con- 
nu tritiaus. They are are eaſily digeſted, 
ue ver üttle nouriſhment. Their milky juice in- 
eas a kind of 
_ | xo Chrated. 
73 i |UCELLA. . gow THISTLE. 
| BLACTUL: 20 See ACHOR, 


G Fuge becauſe th 
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ey chiefly happen to children at 
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us, and here is called che thoracic, 
the curvature of the aorta it paſſes 
lies cloſe to the pleura, comes upon the 
Ii, and terminates in the angle be- 


\ 


lar and the left fubclavian vein. | 


| this gum: See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


era major, valcrianella arvenſis præcox humilis ſemine 


opium; but as. a medicine they are 
Ee ome the olfactory nerves pa 


Little ulcers, or cruſty ſcabs in the If 


L A M 


thus named, ſo are the glands, or. their excretory ducts; 


in the urethra. They are any drain or furrow, from 
lacus, a flanding-pool., _ 

LACUNE. See SIGILLATA TERRA, 

LADA. BLAck PEPPER; Sce PIPER NIGRUM. 
LADA CHILLI. GUINEA PEPPER. 

LADANUM, alſo called labdanum, ciſtus, ciſtus ladani- 
feraz ledon Cretenſe. The TRUE LADANIFEROUS SHRUB: 
Ciſtus Creticus, Linn. The gum labdanum is n reſinous 
Juice which exudes upon the leaves of this ſhrub : it grows 
plentifully in Candy, Arabia, and other parts of the 
Archipelago. The juice is collected by ſlightly bruiſing 
the ſhrub, during the ſummer heats, with a kind of 
rake, which hath ſeveral leather thongs fixed to it inſtead 
of teeth; the untuous juice adheres to the thongs, and 
is afterwards ſcraped off with knives: The plant grows 
in fandy places on the ſea-thore; which accounts for the 
quantity of ſand that is mixed with the gum: 

There are two forts of gum labdanum The beſt is 


in dark- coloured black maiſes, of the conſiſtence of a 


plaſter, and grows ſtill ſofter on being handled; the 
other is in long rolls curled up. It is harder than the 
former, but . a paler colour. | ON 

In general, this gum agrees in virtues with the balſam 
of Peru, but is rarely uſed otherwiſe than in external 
applications, and amongſt perfumes. It hath an agree- 
able ſmell, and a light, pungent, bitteriſu taſte z recti- 
fied ſpirit of wine diſſolyes nearly the whole of the pure 
gum ; water takes up by infuſion much of its ſmell and 
taſte. By diſtillation with water, an eſſential oil ariſes, 


leaving behind it a brittle reſin. 


Heat ſoon and eaſily deſtroys the ſpecific flayour of 

Neumann's Chem. 
Warts. 5 75 
LADENTIA. See JuvAN TIA. 


LAMOS. The GULLET or THROAT. A Greek 
primitive. | | ; 4 : 

LAGAROS: An epithet for the right ventricle of 
the heart. 


LAGOCHEILOS, from bayer, 4 hare, and xaeg, 4 


lip. A perſon with a hare's lip. 
LAGON. The FLANK. - . | 
.  LAGOPHTHALMILA, foo Xeyoc, A hare, and 
LAGOPHTHALMUS; $ oA an eye. See Ec- 
TROPIUM. : 
 LAGOPODIUM, þ called alſo pes leporinut; trifolium 
LAGOPUS, arvenſe humile ſpecatum, HARE'sS= 


FOOT, or HARE'S-FOOT TREFOIL, HERB TRINITY, 
or TRINrTY=-GRASS. Boerhaave reckons it a ſpecies 
of frifolium, It is a low ſpreading plant with nar- 
row hairy leaves; the flowers are of a purple colour; 
the root periſhes in winter. It grows amongſt corn, 
and in fallow fields; it flowers in June and July. 
The whole plant is reckoned aſtringent; but is rarely 
uſed. | g ok | 
LAGopus. HARE-FOOTED $4 alſo a name of ſc- 
veral ſpecies of trifolium and attagen. | . 
LAGOSTOMA. The HARE-LIP, See LABIA 
LEPORINA. eo nfs ahh 15 
LAIT REPANDU:; See LyMPHADUCTUs 
IL ALO. It is the bark of the tree called baobab. It 
is mucilaginous, and powerfully promotes perſpiration: 
See Couscous. Is 
LAMAC. Gu. ARaBicum, __ TED 
-- LAMBDACISMUS: A defect in ſpeech; which con- 
ſiſts in an inability to pronounce eertain conſonants. 
LAMBDOIDES. The name of the ſuture which runs 
betwixt the offa occipitis and parietalia. It is ſo called 
from its reſemblance to the Greek letter A; lambda: It 
is alſo a name of the os hyoides: | X 
LAMES PERSPIRABILES. So the ancients called 
the cellular membrane. 4] _ 
LAMIA. See Canrs CARCHARIAS: 
LAMINA CRIBROSA. The cribriform lamella. It 
is the horizontal plate * the os ethmoides, through which 
bee; | | 
LAMINZ SPONGIOSZ INFERIORES. See Cox- 
CHEZ NARIUM INFERIORES:; | 
LAMIUM. DBAD NETTLE. Boerhaave mentions 
ſeventeen ſpecies. It is alſo a name of ſeveral ſpecies 


I c 4: IS. of meliſſa, marrubiaſirum galep/is, and of the caſ- 
4 Certain excretory dufts in the vagina are | /ida. | u * 
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LAMIUM ALBUM, Linn. Alſo called urtica mortua, 
Archangelica ſtore albo, urtica alba, urtica iners. WHITE 
ARCHANGEL, Or DEAD NETTLE. | 


LuTEvM, called alſo galeoſis, leucas montana, 
galeobdulon. YELLOW ARCHANGEL. 

MAcULATUM, called alſo galeop/ts lutea, milza- 
della, urtica lactea. SPOTTED ARCHANGEL., 

RuBRUM, alſo called lamium purpureum fceti- 
dum, galeopus. RED ARCHANGEL, or SMALL DEAD 
NFTTLE. 

Theſe plants are well known every where; infuſions of 
them are commended as almoſt ſpecific in the fluor albus, 
but experience hath not manifeſted any great uſefulneſs, 
from them. | | 

LAMPATAM. See CHINA ORIENTALIsò. 

LAMPSANA, alſo called papillaris Herba, napium, 
endivia erecta, &c. DOG-CRESSES, NIPPLE-WORT. It is 
a roughiſh plant, bearing ſmall yellow floſculous flowers. 
It is annual, grows wild in fields, and by the ſides of 
the roads. It is one of the bitter laCteſcent plants, 
nearly ſimilar in virtues to dandelion, endive, and others 
of the ſame claſs. It hath been applied to ulcerations 
on tie nipples, whence the names papillaris, and nipple- 
wort. | 

The preſent practice does not notice it. It is alſo a 
name of rapiſtrum, and intybus. 

LANA. Woot. Burnt wool is eſcharotic. | 

LANA SUCCIDA. SORDID WOOL, or that which is 
greaſy with the ſweat of the ſheep, called ap/ytos by the 
Greeks. 

LANARIA. A name of the Hhehnis ſylueſtris, of the 
ſaponaria, and verbaſcum. 

LANGUOR. DEBILITY of SPIRITS. | 
See MorBus HUNG AR1- 


LANGUOR PANNONICUS. 
CUS. | | | | 
- LANIGERUS. Lanigerous trees are ſuch as bear a 
woolly or downy ſubſtance, as 15 commonly contained in 
the catkins of the willow. | 

LANTANA. See VIBURNUM. 

LANUGINOSUS, Lanuginous, or downy, as the 
quince, &c. | | 15 | 

LANUGO. Down. The ſeeds of plants which 
have a downy ſubſtance faſtened to them, which ſerves 
as wings to tranſport them, are termed lanuginous. 
They are alſo called pappous. See CHNus. | 

LAONICA CURA'TIO. A method of curing the 
gout by evaporating the morbid matter by topics. 

LAPARA, the FLANKs, from aana(w, to empty, be- 
cauſe this part falls in as if empty. _ 5 
. LAPAROCELE. A rupture through the ſide of the 
elly. | LE 

LAPATHUM. Dock. It is a perennial plant, of 
which Boerhaave enumerates eighteen ſpecies. It is alſo 
a name of a ſpecies of acetoſa. | 

LAPATHUM ACUTUM}; alſo called rumex; oxylapa- 
ane SHARP-POINTED DOCK. It is the rumex acutus, 

inn. 
ſcription needleſs. This ſpecies, whoſe leaves are ſharper 
pointed than the common ſort, hath a bitter aſtringent 
taſte, but no remarkable ſmell : the roots of the other 
common wild docks are nearly of the ſame quality, 
equally diſcover their aſtringent matter both by the taſte, 
and by ſtriking an inky blackneſs with a ſolution of vitriol; 
but of the two, the ſharp-pointed is to be preferred. The 
roots of both have a laxative as well as a corroborant qua- 
lity; but the former quality is poſſeſſed in a very ſmall 
degree. Water takes up all their virtue; and in ſpring 
they are uſed with moſt advantage. | 

— ALPINUM, alſo called hippolapathum rotundifo= 
dium, lapathum montanum, BASTARD MONKS RHUBARB. 

The leaves are very broad like thoſe of burdock; the 
root is brown outwardly, and intenſely red within. This 
and the true ſpecies may be uſed indifferently. 

- AQUATICUM 3 called alſo hydrolapathum z her- 
ba Britannica, lapathum paluſtrez GREAT WATER 
DOCK. Hydrolapathum directed in the Materia Medica 
of the Edinb. College, is the rumex aguaticus, fol. cor- 
datis acutis, floribus hermaphroditis, valyulis integerri- 
mis nudis, Linn. But Dr. Broughton, in his Enchiri- 
dion Botanicum, deſcribes the rumex hydrolapathum 
thus :—Rumex floribus hermaphroditis; valvulis integris 
graniferis foliis lanceolatis acutis. Hudſ. 154. M 

Curtis, in his Catalogue of Medicinal, &c, Plants, in 


Docks are ſo generally known as to render a de- 


oO * 


the London Botanic Garden, ſays, it ;; 
drolapathum, Linn. The leaves of this 
two to three feet long, and are ſaid to h 
have upon trial been proved to be yer 
ſo; the roots are blackiſh on the outſide int j 
are white, having a faint reddiſh tinge, whi 1 they 
changes in ſome parts to a yellowiſh or brow n drying 
According to Muntingius, the name Br: | 
from a Teutonic word, which ſignifics a ng Meng 
looſe teeth. e "Rt toil 
This ſpecies of dock is found in moſt pa | 
by river Hides, oil parts of Logla 
It is a powerful antiſcorbutic if freel "I 
and a ſtrong decoCtion of it puts a Rp i ev wk 
the mouth and tonſils, cures ſpongy gums go "I 
haave extols it from his own experience, as le Ne 
butic, rheumatic, and cutaneous diſorders abi 2 
orders ſrom obſtructed viſcera. From the :x eri 15 
others it is evidently uſeful in flatulent Wan 
good aſſiſtant to the ſtomach in its office of digel 8 
If the root is dried and powdered, it is 2 W 

tiſeptic, and in general is a good ſubſtitute for the wy 
it is uſeful in many nervous diſorders : but where th 
powder is unaccceptable, the following decoction may he 
uſed: 

R Cort. e rad. hydrolap. 15 ſs. cog. lenit. in , ny. | 
vialis 5 vi. ad fþ iv. & cola. cap. tþ fs. tepid. 40 in dt 

The bark of the root contains the greateſt proprio 
of the active parts; but the whole plant may be uſe, x 
it all contains the ſame medical virtues with the boy 
See Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. 46, &c. 

LAFATHU HoR TENS E, called alſo rhabarlcrum mig 
chorum, patientia, hippolapathum, ſpinachiu; Monks n- 
BARB. The ſtalk of this dock is red, and branche ty 
wards the top; the root is thick at the head, but fan 
divides into ſeveral branches of a brown colour outyardh, 
and a deep yellow within. The virtues of the root ar 
ſimilar to thoſe of the root of rhubarb, only difering i 
being leſs purgative and more aſtringent. 

| CHINENSE, ORIENTALE. he RHABARBARUL, 
RUBRUM ; alſo called /apathum ſanguineum, ſaw 
guis draconis herba, BLOOD-WORT. 

The leaves are recommended as laxative, and the ſeed 
for reſtraining uterine fluxes. 

— UncTuosUM. See MERCURIAL. 

—— VULGARE ; anaæyris; BROAD-LEAVED WILD 
DOCK, or COMMON DOCK. The leaves are very largey 
roundiſh at the points, and are ſouriſh to the tate. The 


the rumez by 
king Ars [Uh | 
e laxative h 
J conſider 


: 


root is bitter, aſtringent, and of a pale or yellowilh cv 


lour. In France the root is in common uſe, and tt 


| for moſt of the ſame purpoſes as the great water-dock 


The largeſt grow in moiſt grounds, the {mallelt and 
moſt aſtringent in dry. 
LAPIDILLUM, or LAPIDILLVs. 
kind of ſpoon, formerly uſed to take out 
and fragments from the bladder. 
LAPILLI. See Ocuri CANCRORUM. | 
LAPIS. STone. The foſliliſt divides Jen 1 
two claſſes ; but according to the chemiſt, flone ish 
by a mixture of an acid with earth, which | 1 4 
by ſubterranean heat, or petrified by cold. Ting! ; ; 
ferent proportions of Pod « ariſes different kinds ct 
the different kinds of earth diſſolved by die 1 
fords another variety. A ſolution of ſome mes al 10 
ter uſually gives the colours. Stahl divides ali jo A 
calcareous and vitreſcible, but this arrange” * 
exceptionable. All that hitherto have been 7 | 
conſiſt of cryſtalline, calcareous, agiler ire, l 
gypſeous earths; they are rarely an of the —— ith 
mixed in different proportions wit other ares 
ſtances. See Newmann's Chem. Works; 2 17 
of Nat. Hiſt. It is alſo a name annexed to 7 4 


The name of! 
ſmall toned 


ral and artificial preparations, as the lapis 


nalis, prunellz, &c. | 
LaPIs 1P$E. See ADROP. 
— ANIMALIS. See CHIFFRe 
LAPPA. See BER DANA, MAjox, 
ARCTICUM. | 4 according 9 
LAPPAGO. See HippoPHAs 3 Ws 
Blancard, it is aparine. 
LAPPULA. 


Mivos, zl 


ſpecics of 1 


Lars 


A name of ſome 4 


LarrUuLA CANARIA. A name for ſome 


3 


1 baſtard parſley. See CAUCALIS, 


r 


14 roll Rus | | | 
nus. OEUS. In ſurgery it is a nooſe, and belongs to 


F Lee or inſtruments. See BROCHOs, 
ei 


| . Bas Ox. See ANTIMONIUM. 


| 1 ARDUM. Bacon. It is a proper food for thoſe 
ho uſe {tron exerciſe. 15 3 7 
| LARIX. The LARCH-TREE. e leaves. are * 
| rrow, produced out of little tubercles, but fall o 
3 24 £1 *he cones are ſmall and oblong ; the branches 
. "rene as thoſe of the fir-tree. This tree is very 
bb = on the Alps, and ſeveral parts of Germany, 
; an from it is produced the Venice turpentine. Ran 
ö it. It is alſo a name for ſeveral ſpecies of cedar. See 
| © NVA. A Mask. When the face is burnt with 
gunpowder, &c. the application is a linen maſk, with 
| fac for the eyes, noſe, and mouth; this maſk is moiſt- 
ened with proper remedies, and applied to the face; it is 
tied behind with fix tapes. 
| LARYNGAZ& ARTERLE. 
WE ARTERIA. Ts FC 
W | \tYNGOTOMIA, from >aapuyt, the throat, and 
ws, to cut, See TRACHEOTOMIA. + | 
| LARYNX. The larynæ hath five cartilages; it forms 
Nec upper part of the wind-pipe. The firſt of the carti- 
hes is the hoid; it is placed juſt under the baſis of 
the os hyoides 3 it is of a quadrangular figure, and ſtands 
Win the anterior part of the neck, where the pomum Adami 
W's (cn; the lateral portion runs back, and ends in two 
W procefies, one of which runs up, the other down, and are 
connected by the os hyoides. The ſecond is the cr:co:d 
cartilage; it ſtands beneath the preceding, it is of an annu- 
Har ſigure; the back part ſtands between the two proceſſes 
Jol the thyroid, to which it is articulated. The two arytæ- 
i cartilages are joined to the poſterior and ſuperior parts 
Wof the cricoid, by peculiar articuiations, that the glottis 
way be the more readily opened and contracted; each of 
Wtheſe have a protuberance for the inſertion of the muſcles, 
Wwhich protuberance ſtands over the cricoid, and each have 
We proceſs, where the ligament of the epiglottis is fixed; 
ey are ſmall at their baſe, and large at their upper part. 
e fifth is the EPO LOT TIS, which ſee. 
„LASCIVUS. So Paracelſus calls the chorea ſancti 
Il. . 
| LASER. LasERPITIUM & ASAFOETIDA, or the 


See GUTTURALIS 


plant from which it flows. 
| LASERPITIUM, is a name of the oreofelinum, and 
WO! the //phinm, called by the ancients, Altibt. : 
W Li5ftxriTIOM vuLcaATIUs; called alſo gentiana 
% cervicaria alba, Libanotis, Thapfia, ſeſeli AE thiopi- 
, cervaria nigra, the LESSER HERB FRANKIN= 
{CENSE. LASSERWORT, 1 | 
„lt is a plant which is found in great plenty in Switzer- 
land, and on the Pyrenean mountains; the root is recom- 
ended as alexipharmic and uterine, but it is not in uſe. 
Uoerhaave enumerates ſixteen ſpecies. 
LASSITUDO, MusCULAR DEBILITY. 
K ATA LIGAMENTA. * The broad ligaments of the 
| Tk properly only a duplicature of the peritonzum, 
Ito 20 ing from the loins to the uterus, and are long enough 
1 mit it to hang down into the vagina. | 
13 A BRICK. Bricks are heated and applied 
nue eng of the body, or on cataplaſms, to conti- 
Pit, - * And an oil is made by quenching hot 
| ins tt we oil, until all the oil is imbibed, and then 
758 F. on in a retort until all the oil is drawn off ; 
3 M the ſpirit muſt be ſeparated. This oil is 
I. An lateritium, Phileſephorum, vel ſapientiæ. 


LATERALES MUS 
named. See Ma SSETER, 


Mvsc. Nas1. See Or avs Nas Musc. 


rom; 8 Ossis SpHANOIDES. See SPHE- 


; — — Lic Au. On the body of the os 


| are two particular li | hich ma 

e call Particular ligaments, whic 7 
—— 2 or intermuſcular; they are long, flat, 
| Uirds of 3 on one edge along the two lower 
Fae braced one, and reaChing to both condyles. They 


| Part, but OO and axe very narrow at the upper 


toader towards the condyles, from whence 


[469] 
TICORUM, i. e. Cynogloſſum mi- 


| ehio-cubital, and brachio-radial ligaments, 


Laqueus GUTTURIS. A malignant inflammation of 


So the maſſeter muſcles are 


7 1 44 
they are expanded like a gooſe's foot, and from the bras 


LATERTTIUM OL. called alſo divinum oleum. See 
LATER, SS 5 F 12 . " 

LATHYRIS. See CATAPUTIA MINOR, Ocuxus, 
and NIs8OLIA, -, _. : OD IR na ers fc 

LATISSIMUS (fo called becauſe it is the broadeſt) 


DORSI, alſo ANISCALPTOR, which ſee. - This muſcle 


riſes from the faſcia lumborum at its lower part; higher 


terior part. it riſes from the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth ribs; .its fibres run round the poſterior and infe- 
rior angle of the ſcapula, and its tendon is inſerted into 
the poſterior: ridge of the groove of the biceps. - Its 
office is to pull the arm backwards and cloſe to the body. 

LAUCANIA. The THROAT, or the oEsOPHAGUS, 

LAUDANUM, from laus, praiſe + The name implies 
that the medicine is worthy of praiſe; it is generaily con- 
fined to preparations of opium. 


LAUREOLA FOEMINA, alſo called mezerion, me- 


ſerion, chamælæa, thymelza laurifolio deeiduo, mezereon, 


SPURGE-OLIVE, WIDOW-WAIL, Daphne mezereum, or 
daphne floribus purpureis ſeſſilibus ternis cauſinis, fol. 
lanceolatis deciduis, Linn. It is a ſmall tree or buſh, 


by bay-ſhaped leaves. The flowers appear in January. 
In Auguſt or September the berries ripen, . 

A decoction of the cortical part of the roots is a power- 
ful remedy in many venereal ſymptoms, eſpecially when 
aſſiſted by the hydrargyrus muriatus. This bark ſhould be 
gathered freſh as it is wanted. 'The beſt grows in a light 
ſoil. Boil an ounce of the freſh-gathered bark from the 
roots of mezereon, in twelve pints of water to eight ; at 
the end of the boiling an ounce of liquorice root may be 
added; of the ſtrained liquor half a pint may be drank 
ſour times a day. Dr. Ruſſel ſtrongly recommends the 
uſe of this decoction, particularly when noCturnal pains 
are violent in the venereal diſorder; alſo for waſhing thoſe 
nodes which proceed from a thickening of the membrane 
of the bones. See Lewis's Mat. Med, Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. iii. p. 189, &. | 

It is ſaid to cure other remains of the lues venerea, 
where mercury has failed; and Dr. Cullen recites one 


of a decoction of mezereon for two or three weeks. Dr. 
Home has found it not only cure ſcirrhous tumors, 
which remain after the venereal diſeaſe, and after the 
uſe of mercury, but that it healed ſome ſcirrhi from other 
cauſes. In cutaneous affections it has ſometimes been 
ſucceſsful. The bark of the root ſhould only be uſed. 
Cullen's Mat. Med. . 

Mas, alſo called chamædaphne, thymelæa lau- 


is the daphne laureola, Linn. It is a ſmall ſhrub, its 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the laurel, but are leſſer; the 
flowers conſiſt of one leaf, which is greeniſh. The 
leaves, berries, and bark, are acrid and hot, burning 
and inflaming the mouth; if ſwallowed they vomit 
and purge. Fn March or April the flowers appear; in 
September the berries open. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. | 

LAURIFOLIA MAGELLANICA. See WINTE- 
RANUs CORTEX. 

LAURINUM. The FLANDERS OIL of BAYs. See 
DAPNELZON. | 

LAURO-CERASUS, alſo called padus-ceraſus avi- 
um nigra, CERASUS RACEMOSA, fruftu non eduli, ce- 
raſus folio laurino, ceraſus Trapezuntina, BAY CHERRY, 


runus-lauro-ceraſus of Linn. 
The root of this tree or ſhrub, is large, rough, and 
furniſhed with many fibres. 'The branches are woody, 


numerous, brown on the outſide, and white within. The 


leaves are large, fleſhy, oblong, ſhining, pointed at both 
ends, and ſlightly ſerrated at the edges; their upper ſur- 
face is ſmooth, and of a beautiful dark green colour; the 
ander ſide is rough, ſtrongly marked with fibres, and of 
a light green complexion. The flowers appear towards 


in five-leaved cups. They are followed by cluſters of 
berries reſembling cherries, and containing an oblong 
ſtone within the pulp of the fruit. It flowers in May, 


d ripens its fruit in Septemher. 
and ripens 1 1 7 =, 


from the ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth vertebræ. At its an- 


with pale purpliſh, or white flowers, which are followed 


where many ulcers continued entirely cured by the uſe 


rifolio ſempervirens, daphneides, SPURGE LAUREL, It 


or the LAUREL CHERRY, or CHERRY-BAY., It is the 


the ſuperior part of the branches; they are pentapetalous, 
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The leaves have a bitter taſte, with a flavour reſem- | 


bling that of bitter almonds, and the kernels of peaches 
and apricots 3 this flavour is communicated to water and 
to vinous ſpirits, either by infuſion or diſtillation. ' Theſe 
preparations are ſo extremely deleterious, and ſometimes 
ſo ſudden in their operation, as to occaſion inſtant death. 
Dr. Mead relates, that a few ſpoonfuls of laurel water 
killed a large dog while it was paſſing down his throat, 
before it could be ſuppoſed to have reached the ſtomach. 
It is the moſt expeditious means of killing dogs and al- 
moſt all kinds of animals; given by the mouth, or inject- 
ed into the rectum, its operation is equally certain, and 
it acts the moment it touches the ſtomach, or is received 
into the inteitines. It is ſpeedily mortal to ſmall animals, 
if applied to wounds of the muſcles. It is a ſedative of 
the moſt powerful kind, and tends plainly to deſtroy the 
mobility of the nervous power, and thereby the vital 
principle; and when employed in ſuſſicient quantity, it 
does this very ſuddenly, without exciting inflammation 
on the part to which it hath been applied, and without 
producing any ſenſible change in the ſtate of the fluids. 
Thie. poiſon is of that clais which produces epileptic 
ſymptoms; it generally produces very ſtrong convulſions, 
and in a thort time death. The ſpaſmodic motions of 
the whole body are extremely violent on taking it. Two 


tea ſpoonfuls of /aurel water were given to middle ſized | 


rabbits; in half a minute they were convulſed, and in 
leſs than a minute they were dead. When it is given 
ſtrong, and in large quantities, they die almoſt inſtantly, 


and without convulſions, a ſudden and univerſal paralyſis 


coming on. Given in leſs quantities the convulſions are 
more or leſs ſtrong. On diſſection, after this poiſon has 
been taken, no uncommon appearances are obſerved in 
the {ſtomach or inteſtines ; the arteries are found empty, 
and the veins turgid with blood. The ſinuſes in the 
brain; and the veins in the pia mater are diſtended, but 
this ſeems to be occaſioned more by the convulſions, 
than by the particular properties of the poiſon. Dr. 
Rutty of Dublin relates, that a girl of eighteen years of 
age, very well and healthy, took a quantity leſs than two 
ſpoonfuls of the firſt runnings of the ſimple water of 
laurel leaves; and within half a minute after ſhe fell 
down, was convulſed, foamed at the mouth, and died 
in a ſhort time. | 

Although the poiſon of /aure] appears to conſiſt in 
the eſſential oil which it affords in diſtillation, yet it is 
ſtrongly ſuſpected that an infuſion of the leaves are alſo 
injurious. | 

It hath been generally obſerved, that if the animals that 
had ſwallowed this poiſon, vomited it up readily, they 


generally recovered : but its action ſeems too ſpeedy to | 


hope for relief by any means if ſwallowed by mankind. 
See VENENUM. Wilmer on Poiſonous Vegetables, and 
Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

CAssIA. See FOLIUM. 

LAURUS ALEXANDRINA, alſo called hippoglof- 
ſum, daplne, diglotſon, epiglotſis, ruſcus latifolius, LAU- 
REL of ALEXANDRIA. HBonefacia, coracobo-tane. 
VULGARIS, diahexapela, diahexapte, COMMON 
T.AUREL, Or BAY-TREE, The laurus nobilis, or the 
{aurus foliis lanceolatis venoſis perennantibus, floribus 
quadrifidis, Linn. „ 

The bay-tree is generally well known; it is an ever- 
green, with oblong, ſtiff, ſmooth leaves; the flowers are 
of a paliſh yellow colour, and are followed by oblong 
dry berries, containing, under a thin black ſkin, an horny 
ſhell, within which are lodged two dark browniſh ſeeds 
joined together. It is a native of the ſouth of Europe, 
and common in our gardens. 'The flowers appear in 
April or May, the berries ripen in September, and thoſe 
which are uſed in the ſhops are generally brought from up 
the Streights, and are the fruit of the laurus Alexandrina. 

The leaves have a light agreeable ſmell, and a weak 
aromatic rough taſte. In diſtillation with water the 
yield a ſmall quantity of a very fragrant eſſential oil; . 
rectified ſpirit they afford a moderately warm pungent ex- 
tract. The berries are ſtronger than the leaves, and 


yield more eſſential oil; on preſſure they give out an 


inſipid oil that is fluid, and on boiling they afford 
| a thicker oil of a yellowiſh green colour. See Darn- 
NELZEON. 

The leaves and the berries are ſtomachic, carminative, 
and uterine ; in theſe intentions an infuſion may be drank 


ſpica mas, pſeudonardus, aſpic, common BROAD-LF 


gies, and other debilities of the nervous 


L A v 


as tea, and the eſſential oil of the berries js 


to five drops. But the principal uſe of given from g 
ſhrub, is of the berries, and thoſe are A ot thi 
externally. F emplorey 


LauRus RosE A. See NERION. 
Laurus is a name for the camp 
nea, benzoinum, and /aſJafras. 


LAVACRA. WAsEEs. 
from lavandb, waſhing, 


prove the ſkin. 
C was uſed in baths on 


LAVANDULA, 
LAVENDULA, 

its fragrancy. LAVENDER, called alſo che 

LAVENDER. | 


LAVANDULA LATIFOLIA, 


hor, cinnan 
» Clnams , 
on, caſſa le. 


Such as are uſed to tr 


becauſ it 
n Fae 


called alſo nary; Tales 
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LAVENDER, Or SPIKE LAVENDER. Lawangy!, ſi 
lavandula foliis lanceolatis integerrimis, ſpici. 
Linn. e 

Lavender is a ſhrubby plant, with its leaye; let; 
pairs, the ſtalks ſquare whilſt young, and round the 
grown old; on the tops of the branches are naked for ; 
of bluiſh flowers, and ſometimes of white, Ihe 
mon broad-leaved ſort hath by much the hr er f 1 
though the flowers are leſs. The name of P py 
: .© | 0 icq [hive 
is given to lavender, becauſe of all the verticiſated pas 
this alone bears a ſpike. Some writers gire te bay 
of /pike to the broad-leaved, and others to thc mites 
leaved ſpecies. The broad-leaved is common in te 
ſouthern parts of Europe; it is ſtronger both in ſnel 
and taſte than the narrow-leaved ; by diſtillation it ries 
near thrice the quantity of eſſential oil, which h b 
heavier and hotter than that from the other kind, but 
the flavour is not ſo grateful. The water and ſpirituo 
extracts made from each ſort are very nearly alike, 

In the ſouth of France, where both ſorts grow will 
the broad-leaved is only uſed for obtaining the oil ale 
OIL of SPIKE, and OIL of ASPIC, which, if genuine, i 
pale coloured, even limpid, though ſometimes it is rel 
lowiſh. 'The flowers contain almoſt all the oil; they 
ſhould be macerated ſome days, and then diſtilled, Thi 
oil is adulterated with oil of turpentine, and with rect 
hed ſpirit of wine; but if it is genuine it diſſolves {and- 
rac, and indeed is the beſt known ſolvent of amber, 
ANGUSTIFOLIA, called alſo pn fern, 
ſpica vulgaris, pſeudo-nardus, lavandula minor, cou. 
MON LAVENDER, SPIKE, or NARROW-LEAVED LA- 
VENDER. The leaves of this ſpecies are very narrow, 
and ſomewhat hoary; native in the ſouthern pan of 
Europe, but it grows in our gardens very vigoroull. 
The flowers appear in June or July. 

The flowers are very fragrant and agreeable to mol 
people; they are bitteriſh, warm, and pungent to the 
taſte; they are ſometimes uſed as a mild ſtimulant and 
corroborant, in vertigos, palſies, tremors, and other ce 
bilities of the nervous ſyſtem, both internally and ent- 
nally; and, in general, in all diſorders in which b 
lax fibre. | 

Dr. Cullen aſſerts, that whether applied externally . 
internally, it is a powerful ſtimulant of che eu 
ſyſtem, and that it will ſeldom go further than exciting 
the energy of the brain to a fuller impulſe of the wt 
vous power into the nerves of the animal function; | 
ſeldom into thoſe of the vital; hence may be - 4 
in palſies than the warmer aromatics, eſpecial n; 
given in a ſpirituous menſtruum, or along üb 
aromatics. _ - tbl 3 

Water extracts by infuſion, near all the virtue ru I 
the flowers and leaves; but the flowers are ſo far pr , 3 
able to the leaves, that the latter are not much uſed. | 
vender flowers afford the moſt oil when ready A. 
ſpontaneouſly, and the ſeeds begin to ſhew Rene - 

The eſſential oil when freſh, and from * 
were in perſection, is of a pale yellow colour, nde 
gent taſte, very fragrant, poſſeſſing, in an eiuer 
che peculiar ſmell which is admired in the 1 110 

The flowers may be ſeparated from the pron 1 5 
them a little, and then gently beatin them; 
then be immediately committed to ot 
ceſs conducted with.a well regulated gentle 4 


oil is given internally as a cord 1 es 
It is alſo uſed as an internal ſtimulant in Pau © 
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ſyſtem 


pphed to 
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* is moiſtened with this oil, and 3 
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completely, and in diſtillation carries ſome of the odorife- | 


wos part over with it. 


on College directs a ſimple ſpirit from theſe 

3 N ea nd lavendulæ, p- Ib i. fs. ſpt. | 
nod tenuioris congium unum; diſtilla in balneo aquoſo 

En quing. And a compound tincture, formerly 
I ed ſpirit: R ſpt. lavendulz m. libras tres, roriſma- | 
2 "% m. Ih i. corticis cinnamomi contuſi, nucis moſ- 
3 3 contuſæ ſingulorum, p. unciam dimidiam; ſantali 
nbri, p. 3 i. Digere per dies decem & cola. Ph. Lond. 
Y 1788. This laſt uſed to be called the Engliſh PAL v- 
por, or ENGLISH DROP. The doſe is from ten drops 
o 2 tez-ſpoonful. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
 LAVAPRATAS. See MAMANGA FRUTEX. 
LAVER. A name for the becabunga, ſium, naſter- 
um aguaticum. 
WW 7AVIPEDIUM. A BATH for the FEET. 
© 1AVORONUS. See CaBASSONUS MASSILIENSI- 


3 AXA CHIMOLEA. In Paracelſus it is a purging 
| medicine, principal deſigned for the venereal diſeaſe. 
ſcehnſon ſays it is a {alt which grows on ſtones, and is like 
be anatron, or uſnea lapidea. | 
W AXATOR MEMBRANA TYMPANI. This muſ- 
de ariſc from the upper part of the bone, above the mem- 
W bran tympani, runs inward, and is inſerted into the thick 
W proceſs of the malleolus. Winſlow calls it the internus 
Il maller. | | 
= —— ExTERNUs; externus tympani auris. It riſes in 
de upper finus of the auditory paſſage, and is inſerted 
n the membrana tympani with a ſlender tendon to the 
nalleus, and draws the membrane upward and out- 
= ward, | 
= LAZARI MORBUS, or MaLum. The elephantia/ts, 
W or LEPROSY. : | 
 LAZURIUM ARGENTI, or LAzURINUs PULVIS. 
W It is the SAFFRON of SILVER, 
= LECHENEON. T:rrcular herophili. ' 
= LECTUALIS MORBUS. A diſeaſe which confines 
patient to his bed. : | 
= LECTULI. Covucnzs. In theſe chaff is mixed, with 
W proper ingredients coarſely powdered, that their qualities 
3 pr abſorbed into the body whilit the patient is laid 
on them. | | 
= LECTULUS. See ErpiTHEMA, | 
== LEDON. Cretenſe labdanum. See LaDANnUM. 
EDU. A name of a ſpecies of roſemary, and ſe- 
We veral ſpecies of ciſtus. | . 
LEGUMINOSA. See FABAGO. | FR 
= LEGUMEN. Thoſe ſpecies of plants which are called 
We * LSE, ſuch as peas, beans, &c. They are ſo called be- 
9 E they may be gathered by the hand, without cutting. 
=) reckons all thoſe plants to be leguminous, which have 
WE 2 Papiionaceous flower. | 
| |, FHOPODES. EvEN-FooTED. Thoſe are thus called 
Wl 0; "A of whoſe feet are without the uſual hollow part. 
ud 7 as Vogel deſcribes it, when the middle of the 
We 745 0! the foot is not hollow but plane. It is called 
E | Plancrs, SPLAY-FOOT, 
4 1 1 0. Wa ASimw, fo be deficient, and cx 
W 1:01 5 are thus called who have too little blood. 
RMOS, from au, to be deficient, and 


IH a, Pee. A perſon is thus called who hath loſt his 
W > PESTCHIA, from dsr, to leave; and uy n, the 


A FAINTING FI | 

| T, a LANGUOR, &c. It 
3 Pin ene with adynamia. ; y 
raw THYMIA, from der, t9 leave, and Julog, 
4 nd. AFAINTIN 


LEI G FIT, a SWOONING. 
bo 4 from AuTw, to leave, and wyp, Heat or 
1 r Pace ſpecies of ardent fever, wherein the 
parts are $ are ſcorched with heat, whilſt the external 

| coll, * " 5 kind of tertian. 

of Lr „ Alſo called terra ſigillata, EARTH 
MNOS,. baobab. This if eee be conſi- 
bardl - ne Armenian bole, but, like it, is 
| inferior 0 0 with, being ſubſtituted. by mixtures of 
$206 Proper colouring matters. Four ſorts 
bs White, yellow, red, and a yellow- 
lalt is the beſt. There is 2 ſpecies of 


ſpoken of, viz. a 
un brown; ch. 


L 471 
. wich eutaneous inſects, as the pediculi inguinales, 
2 4 will ſoon be deſtroyed. F 
Rectihed ſpirit extracts the virtue from lavender moſt 


bole that is of a red colour, which by ſome follilogilts 
1s called LEMNIAN BOLE. | 


LEMPNIAS. See SIGILLATA TERRA. | 
LEMPNIAS CALCIS. SCALES of BRASS, which ſepa- 


rate when beat with a hammer. 


LENOS. In Hippocrates it ſignifies a channel or ex- 
cavation, made in ſome machines for making extenſion, 
and reducing fractured bones. Herophilus gave this name 
to what is called torcular Heropbili. 

LENS. The LENTIL. Boerhaave mentions three ſpe- 
dies; they are ſhaped like tares, but are leſs; they are a 
flatulent ſort of food, and not eaſily digeſted. It is the 
ervum lens of Linnæus, that was formerly uſed as a medi- 
cine. See LENTICULA, alſo LENTICULA PALUSTRIS. 
LEN TA FEBRIS. A sLow FEvERr. See HECTICA. 
LENTIBULARIA, called alſo millefolium, lenticula- 


tum aquaticum. Ray and Tournefort mention two ſpecies. 


LENTICULA. LENTICO. A FRECKLE or ſmall 
puſtule on the face or breaſt. See EpHEtL1s, ſee allo 
PETECHIZ. It is a name for LENTILS, alſo DUCK- 
MEAT. It grows on the ſurface of water that is not 
ſubjected to much agitation. Its appearance is fimple 
and foliaceous; its roots are ſlender, capillaceous, and 
pellucid. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. | 
PALUSTRIS, called alſo lens paluſtris, aquatica, 
lenticularia minor, DUCK-MEAT. It is cooling if uſed as 


an external application. 


PALUSTKIS MAJOR, 12 called Hederula 
— AQUATICA TRISULCA, J aquatica, Theſe are 
of qualities ſimilar to the former. | 


LENTICULARE. A LENTICULAR. Itis alſo called 

a RUGINE. | 
LENTICULARE Os. A name of the fourth bone in the 

firſt row in the wriſt. It is alſo called orbiculare, and 


Piſi forme. 


The os /enticulare, or obiculare in the ear, Dr. Hunter 
thinks is part of the incus, as its extremities ſtand upon 
a narrow neck, and is ſoon broken off, and in the adult 


is one continued bone with the incus. 


LENTICULARES, GTLANDULX. They are the ſmall 


glands of the inteſtines; and are ſo called on account of 
their ſize. See PETECHIX. 


LENTICULARIS FEBRIS. A ſpecies of fever, 


with many irruptions about the ſize of lentils. See PE- 
TECHIALIS FEBRIS. | 


LENTIGO. A FRECKLE. | 
LENTISCUS. MasTicHE. The LENTISK or MA- 


| $TICH-TREE. Pjflachia lentiſcus, or piſtachia foliis abrupte 


pinnatis, foliolis lanceolatis, Linn. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies of it. It is an evergreen, with ſoft branches 
hanging downwards, and ſmall ſtiff leaves pointed at both 
ends. Some trees produce reddiſh flowers, others produce 
blackiſh berries with white kernels. Theſe trees are native 
in the ſouthern parts of Europe, but bear the uſual winters 
in our clime. In Turkey, and ſome other places, planta- 
tions are made for the ſake of the reſinous gum which we 
have under the name of maſtich. It is obtained from in- 
cifions made in the trunks; it flows in drops in Auguſt. 
This refin is brought to us chiefly from Aleppo and 


Smyrna. The wood is ſometimes brought from Mar- 


ſeilles, in thick knotty pieces, covered with a browniſh 
bark; it is internally of a whitiſh or a pale yellowiſh co- 
lour. | | 

The wood is mildly balſamic and reſtringent; the ſmall 
tough ſprigs are ſtronger than the larger pieces, and the 
bark is more than either, but none of them are of much 
value in medicine; yet a decoction of the wood hath ob- 
tained the name of aurum potabile. The reſin, uſually 
called gum ma/tich, by means of gum arabic, is difſolyel 
and rendered miſcible with water; it poſſeſſes the ſame 


virtues with turpentine in general ; but as a maſticatory 


it is to be preferred. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Newman's 
Chem. Works. For that named FoLiIs $PINOSIs, FLORE 
SPICATO, &c. See BONDUCH INDORUM. 

LENTOR, A v1scC1DiTY or $SIZYNEss. When this 
is the ſtate of the animal fluids, the body is variouſly diſ- 
ordered. 

LEO. The Lion. It is a name for ſeveral prepara- 
tions of the Spagiriſts, of the leproſy, &c. : 

— FERox, A ſpecies of FISH-THISTLE, mentioned 
by Ray. | 


LEONINA LEPRA, or LEONTIASIS, or LEONTIONs. 


A variety of the ELEPHANTIASIS. 


LEONIS 
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LEONIS ORA SVA. See ANTIRRHINUM. | 
—— OSSICULUM. See AQUILEGIA. | 
LEONTICE VETERUM. See CAcALia | 
LEONTODON. The DANDELION. See TARAX- 
ACUM. #7 | 
LEONTOPETALO, and LEONTOPET ALON. 
Names of the RED and of the BLACK TURNIP, __ 
LEONTOPODIUM, alſo called filago Alpina, leonto- 


| podium majus, gnaphalium Alpinum, LIox's FOOT. It 


grows on hills, and flowers in July. The bruiſed roots 
are famed for removing the blackneſs of bruiſes in the 
Ein. | 

LEONURUS: Lion's Tait. Boerhaave mentions 
three ſpecies of this plant; but it is not noted for any 
medical virtue. See CARDIACA. | 

LEPIDIUM, alſo called piperitis, raphanus Hlveſtris, 
iberis, POOR MAN's PEPPER,” PEPPER-WORT, DIT- 


AN DER. It is the lepidium latifolium, Linn. It is a plant 


with undivided leaves, ſmall white flowers on the tops of 
the ſtalks, which are followed by heart-ſhaped pods: It 
is perennial, grows wild on the ſides of rivers and ſhady 
places; it flowers in June and July. The whole plant is 
hot like pepper. It is alſo a name for the plumbago and 
draba. | | 

 — GRAMINEoO rollo, alſo called Tberius, carda- 
mantica, agriocardamum. SCIATICA .CRESSES. It is the 
lapidium n Linn. This ſpecies hath long narrow 
leaves; the lower are on long pedicles and ſerrated; the 
upper are entire, and without pedicles. It is annual, and 


raiſed in our gardens for culinary uſe. 


Theſe plants, when freſh gathered, have a quick, pe- 
netrating, pungent taſte, which is almoſt diſhpated in 
drying; it is retained in the expreſſed juice, extracted by 
water and by ſpirit, and riſes with both of them in diſtil- 
lation. In external applications they have been uſed 
againſt the ſciatica, whence their name ſciatica creſſes. 


Internally they have the ſame effects as the cochlearia 


and naſturtium. 

LEPIDOCARPODENDRON, from aemu, ſcale, nap- 
oh fruit, and q ep, a tree. Boerhaave takes notice of 
twelve ſpecies of this tree; but their medicinal powers 
are not remarkable. 

LEPIDOIDES SUT URA, from aemrs, a ſcale, and 
t, likeneſs. The ſquamous ſuture of the ſkull. | 

LEPIDOSARCOMA. So M. A. Severinus calls a 
tumor of the mouth, which is ſarcomatous, and full of 
irregular ſcales, from ace, a /cale, and gaps, fleſh. 

LEPORINA-LABRA. HARE-LIPS. 

LEPORINUM ROSTRUM. The piece of fleſh which 
often is ſeen betwixt the divifions of the hare-lip. 

LEPRA, from yempes, rough, and that from aemis, a 
ſcale. The LEPROSY. Among the various diſorders 
which ariſe from an impure ſerum, and manifeſt themſelves 
in the ſkin and ſubjacent integuments, are thoſe which 
come under the names of itch, herpes, and /eproſy; of 
the latter there are different ſpecies on record, ſome of 
which are no where known to exiſt this day; and the reſt 
are but obſcurely underſtood. See ALPHUs. 

The leproſy, of whatever kind, is a chronical diſorder 
in warm climes 1s very infeCtious, though not evidently ſo 
in cold countries. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs cachex1a, and order impetigines. One ſpecies 
only is known. Sauvages notes fix varieties, the chief of 
which obſerved with us are the lepra Græcorum, and the 
lepra ichthyoſis. | 15 

Fat people are obſerved to be more grievouſly afflicted 

with ſkin diſeaſes, when they are the ſubjects of them, 
than the lean; alſo more ſubject to relapſes after being 
cured. 
Ihe remote cauſes are, whatever diminiſhes the vital 
heat, and reduces the general ſtrength of the body. The 
immediate cauſe is, a faulty ſerum ; this ſtagnates in the 
integuments and ſkin, producing inflammation, exulce- 
ration, eruptions, &c. there. 

The leproſy of the Arabians (which ſeems to be the 
ſame with that of the Greeks) is well deſcribed by Aetius 
as follows: © it is almoſt unknown in Italy (i. e. the /epra 


Arabum) but very frequent in ſome countries, is the 


diſeaſe which the Greeks term £xe@ay]izoryg, and which is 
reckoned amongſt the chronical diſorders, .By it the whole 
body is ſo diſordered that the bones are ſaid to be vitiated. 
The ſurface of the body is covered pretty thick with ſpots 
and tumors, the redneſs of which is by degrees converted 
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Its approach is there o 


into a black colour. The external ſkin beet, 
equally thick, thin, hard, and ſoft; it is in omez un, 
rendered rough by certain ſcales, clefts, ang Py "I 
body grows lean 3 the face legs and feet feel. 'v te 
this diſorder is of long ſtanding, the fingers and Wien 
concealed under a tumor, and a flight fever ae 2 ae 
eaſily deſtroys the patient, labouring under ſo n. wick 
orders.” In the Weſt Indies this diſorder ig Wc: * 
the name of the black ſcurvy, or Indian blu; rob 
bac obſerved to be pradua); 1 7 

there are many ſpots on the body, of a yellow brown : 
which ſoon turn purple, and of a copper colour: NJ 
increaſe, grow thick, and rough, with hard ſeak a a 
numbneſs is felt on the fingers and toes; the bees : 
feetid, the voice hoarſe, the hard and fealy pary cl 
and ulcers appear in different patts ; but at length fee 
comes on which cloſes the ſcene. lai 
In hot countries /eþrous diſorders are moſt frequent: 
and in different places there is ſome variety in the frmp. 
toms z but by the methods attempted for the cure nd 
the ſucceſs which attends them, the diſorder ſeemstg have 


but one general nature, however it appears; or by wit 


ever name It 18 called; 5 | 

Beſides a thin laxative diet, warm baths, and a pure 1 
temperate air; antimonials, mixed with mercurial, x 
principally depended on; theſe are aſſiſted by warm yer 
ſpiratives ſuch as guaiacum, fharp-pointed dock, {if, 
fras, & c. ſmall doſes of cantharides, ſo as to prob! 
moderately increaſed diſcharge by urine ; nitre continue 
in ſmall doſes for a long time, and many other medicines 
have been adminiſtered for the relief of theſe (iſcrder;? 
but none of them ſeem to have equalled the ſucceſs which 
Dr. Lyſons met with from the following decochon: 

R Cort. interior. ulmi rec. 3 iv. coq. in aq. pur fir 
ad 15; ij. colaturæ cap. Jþ ſs. bis die. It ſhould continued 
ſeveral weeks. If after its uſe the effloreſcencesincreal; 
it is a favourable ſymptom. See Aretæus, lib, ir. cap. 13 
Celſus lib. iii. Hieronimus Mercurialis de Morbus cut 
neis. Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. & ii. Lond. Med. Ob. 
& Inq. vol. i. p. 201, &c. Lond. Med. Journal, vl. 

04. | 

: ' 0 ARABUM. Blancard ſays it is the H 
of the Greeks. Cullen makes it ſynonymous with the 
elephantiaſis in his Noſology. 

GR ACORUM, called alſo albaras nigra. See Al- 
BARA. It is the impetigo of Celſus. Dr. Cullen reckons 
but one ſpecies of Jeproſy, the diſtinCtions are dut var. 
eties. 


IcnHTHVTOSsTs. FrsHY LEPROSY. Auicenn: cal 
it albaras nigra. See ALBARA. | CE 
So far as my obſervations have aſſiſted me, this diſeale | 
does not depend on a particular diet, as ſeveral of a famil 
have lived together on ſimilar food, when only one has 
been afflicted; nor is it confined to any particulat on 
ament. Though it uſually appears in both ſexes _ 
the age of puberty, or, after that, towards the __ 5 
in thoſe eſpecially of light-coloured hair, and r ** 
kin; yet it certainly is not e oe as it ſub n 2 
individuals of a family, without affecting the rel 1 - 
no reſerve or precaution had been uſed in then rr 
nication. People advanced in years have it in lels * 
than the former, but no time of life is totally = ; 
from its attack. Beſides the preternatural apps > 
the ſkin, no function ſeems interrupted or _ * 
any other complaint evident. It would, 3 p 
to be purely a topical cutaneous diſeaſe, whic P 5 
ariſes from ſome affection of the ſecretory organs ci 
of the ſkin. : | 
At firſt it appears in red ſpots in the kin, of res 
figure, which riſes up into ſenſible unten ne 
ſcratched, a fluid ouzes out. When the racks "the 
thin, they ſeem evidently more or lets 5 _ 
reſemble ſo many tranſparent ſcales, Whicn g uhich 
not fall off till a new cuticle is formed below z dry fea! 
little time riſes again in the ſame manner ?! 
cruſty eruption; ſometimes confined to Þ = \ 
at others occupying nearly the whole ſu = <chout af 
or removing from one part of it to noten . 1 11g 
evident cauſe; and in ſummer, ſometimes er winter: 
the patient, and returning again in 1 ſe of 


Rs ; the 
Purging by ſea-water, and bathing cone repared 
other alterative waters; antimon 6 ed with? de 


mercury variouſly adminiſtered ; 


cob 


ht, A 


3 za and mezereon, have all been uſed 

g Goon of Far ire and without effect; though 
rich! es the patient ſeems to be relieved thereby. Mer- 

| jy e been given with antimonials, but theſe, and 
4 curials ſalivation, have been uſeleſs. Many topical appli- 
eren have been tried with very little advantage. Bliſters 
le parts gave but a temporary relief, and that but 
0 4 In my earlier practice, by the recommendation of 
A u of unqueſtionably great abilities, I uſed the 
ja phy rub, as the ultimate remedy in obſtinate erup- 
- PT in the milder kinds of herpes and ſcorbutic 
4 ae eg my ſucceſs was ſuch as to give one expectation 
; Et I advantage from it in this ſort of leproſy, but ex- 
Lende ce ſhewed me my miſtake. The moſt uſeful exter- 
1 125 lication that I uſed, was bees wax and oil of olive 

2A C hag form of a cerate. The only © prog internal 
ane ſis the decoct. cort. interior. ulmi. 

1 his an thirteen years of age took of the decoct. 
ort. inter. ulmi, J ij. every day, and in about two weeks 
vroduced a conſiderable change, and at fix weeks end, a 
4 Fare was effected. In another caſe of this kind, in a young 


okt at bed-time, and a pint of the decoCt: ulmi to be 
4 A day, which reſtored the ſkin to its former 
W (moothneſs; but the itching ſtill continued, on which 
ecount ſhe took a nitrous mixture with the above medi- 
eines, and, in about two weeks more was cured. I have 
enen nitre to 3 j. a day; but alone it never anſwers. 
ue the decoCt. ulmi is uſing, the body ſhould be kept 
oben, the patient ſhould live upon a larger proportion of 
Wrcgctable diet, avoiding thoſe meats that are leaſt per- 
WE ſpirable. If the diſorder is obſtinate, continue the de- 
Wo. cort. ulmi for ſome months. Sometimes the diſ- 
Worder ſeems entirely removed in the ſpring when the 
Warmth of the weather increaſes with the year; and re- 
W turns v'ch the returning cold towards the concluſion of 
autumn. It would hence be adviſeable to repeat this de- 
Wcoction, with the other precautions at thoſe periods when 
ue diſorder may be moſt ſuſpected, till the patient has a 
rrobable ſecurity againſt any future attack. Lettſom's 
| [ ledical Memoirs. | | 
= LEPTOPHONIA, i. e. PARAPHONIA CLANOENs. 
ee PHARAPHONIA, 1 
W LEPIOPITYRON. Bran. 
EROS. A s$LIGHT DELIRIUM. | 
= LESEOLI MORBUS. So Paracelſus calls the jaun- 
Nice. See ICTERUS. | | | 
WW LEEOLUS, by Paracelſus is called an highly diapha- 
Vous ſalt, which cures the jaundice, but does not ſay how 
Bt is compounded. 


= LETHARGUS. De/idio oblivio. LETHARGY, from 
ethargic or febrile /cepineſs. It is an heavy and perpetual 
ep, with ſcarce any ok of waking * awakens 

led, the patient anſwers, but ignorant or forgetful of what 
be ſaid, immediately ſinks into the ſame ate of ſleep. 
de /tthargy is generall ſymptomatic, and often the at- 
Wtendant of fever. In EO diſeaſe, there ſeems to be an- 
utter loſs of all the rational powers, and inaptitude to 
tion. Whence ſome have named it de/idia oblivis/a. 
4 SANG Dr. Cullen conſiders it as a ſymptomatic 
_ XY. | | 


| LETHARGUS à FRIGORE. APOPLEXIA 7 
EVENENATA, 


= Sn LirERATORUMu. APOPLEXIA s E- | See Apo- 
A084. | PLEXIA. 


— 4 


| Nakcoricis. APOPLEXIA VE- 
| ENENAT * 5 
| LEUCANTHEMUM. 


I It agrees in every thing with 
J the chryſanthemum, exce * 5 p 


"= pt in the white colour of the 
* Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. It is 
1, name for the COMMON CHAMOMILE. See CHA- 
MOMELUM, 
| L ; 
: ot and. BELLIDIS FACIE, alſo called bell:s 
n . d after annuus. Theſe are not remarked for 
enn medical virtues. 
— 1 ; 5 J 
ANARIENSE, alſo called chamæmelum Canari- 


aufe. If the flowers or the wood are chewed, they produce 


e lame eff 
— Ta ects as the pellitory root, 


rum ie 1 5 FLORE, alſo called tanacetum madyore 
n mat by - . 
LEUCANTHE VETERUM. 9 * 


er ricixAlis. ee CALCITRAPA 
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Voman, aged twenty-one, I ordered two aloetic pills every 


Huhr, FT and apyog, lazy, or flothful. A 
| e 


LEUCAS MONTANA: See LAuiuu LUTEAijM: 
LEUCE. A ſpecies of leproſy. See Arpnvs; 
LEUCOIUM. Of this kind of plant are the ſtock 
gillyflower and the wall-flower. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirty-one ſpecies, but their medical qualities deſerve no 
notice. See CHEIRI, and BBLBONACH; 
 LEUCOLACHANON: WiLD vALERIAN. 
| LEUCOMA. See ALBvco, from aw.S, white: 
LECUOMA NEPHELIUM. See ACHLYS. 
 LEUCONYMPHAA: See NYM HTA. 
LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, from aeunxogs White, and 
peu, phlegm. Aretæus obſerves, that the leucophleg- 
matia differs from an anaſarca, in that the fleſh is not yet 
waſted, as is always the caſe when an anaſarca is preſent; 
and that it is by far more eaſily cured than an anaſarca, 
becauſe the texture of the blood is not ſo greatly 
Indeed the leucophlegmatia is onl 
diſorder, the worſt ſtate of which 
times this word ſignifies an emphyſema. 
LEUCOPIPER. WHiTE PEPPER. See PIPER ALBUM. 
LEUCORRH EA, from Ats, white, and be, to 
flow. See FLUOR ALI B8 Vs. | 
LEUCORRHOIS. It is that ſpecies of diarrhoea 
called diarrhea mucoſa. See D1iARRHOEA. It is alſo 
expreſſive of thoſe pile caſes, in which the diſcharge is 


not bloody, but only a mucus. Many writers uſe this 
word as ſynonymous with fuor albus. 


LEVATOR PALATI MOLLIS. This muſcle riſes 
from the baſis of the ſkull, near the articulation of the 
lower jaw, runs down the fauces, paſſes inwards and for- 
wards ſpreads itſelf on the palatum molle, and goes to 
the uvula. N 

— PALPEBR Z SsuPERIORIS. Aperiens palpebrarum 
rectus and elevator. It ariſes, on each ſide, from the 
bottom of the orbit by a ſmall tendon, and as the fleſhy 
fibres of this muſcle paſs over the globe of the eye, they 
gradually ſpread, and afterwards terminate by a broad 
tendinous expanſion in the ſuperior part of the tarſus be- 
longing to the upper lid. | | 
— 13 

ScApuLæ, 


injured. 
the beginning of that 


vel muſculi angulares, patientiæ. 
They riſe, ſplit into four little 


muſcles, from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the four ſuperior 
cervical vertebræ. Theſe branches join and make one 


fleſhy belly, which are inſerted into the baſes of their re- 
ſpective ſcapulæ above the ſpine. | 


LEVATORES ANI, called alſo «/evatores. They 
riſe with a broad baſe from the ſymphiſis of the os pubis, 
the internal part of the ileum, and the ſharp proceſs of 
the iſchium, directing their courſe towards the ſphincter, 
and bending part of their fibres with thoſe of it; where- 
fore they partly ſerve to expel the fæces, but do not (as is 


generally ſuppoſed) compreſs the veſiculæ ſeminales in 
coĩtion. . 


LEVATORES COM. LABIORUM, called alſo elevatores la- 


biorum. Theſe muſcles riſe from the cavity on each ſide 
under the os jugale, in the os maxillare, and are inſerted 


with the zygomaticus major and others, into the angle of 


the lips. | 3 | £54; 

F CosTARUM, alſo called ſupra co/tales. Theſe 
muſcles riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ, 
and are inſerted into the ribs; they are divided into two 
claſſes, viz. the longiores and the breviores: The brevis 
ores are thoſe which riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes, 
and are inſerted into the next rib ; the longiores run over 
one rib, and are inſerted into the next. 


riſe from the ſockets of the inciſores, and are inſerted 
into the lower lips, named likewiſe el/evatores: 

—— LABII SUPERIORES. The riſe ſroni the os maxs 
illare and deſcend obliquely under the ſkin of the upper 
lip, called alſo e/evatores. _ : | 

LEVISTICUM, alſo called Iiguſticum, angelica montana 
perenniss COMMON LOVAGE: 1 leviſticum 3 
or, liguſticum foliis multiplicibus, foliolis ſuperne inciſſ. 
floribus umbellatis luteis, Linn. It is a tall umbelliferous 
plant, with leaves divided like thoſe of ſmallage; the 
root is thick, fleſhy, and juicy, branched; and of a brown 
colour outwardly. It is a native of the ſouth of Europe, 
but thrives in our gardens. It 1s perennial, flowers in 
June, and its ſeeds are ripe in Auguſt, 

All the parts of this plant are aromatic, and ſtrongly 
reſemble angelica, but not ſo agreeable. The ſeeds are 


warm and pungent, and moſt __— flavoured ; 2 


is the anaſarca. Some | 


LABII INFERIORIS, called alſo parmentale. They 


roots are ſweetiſu and more agreeable than the leaves; a} 
arge quantity affords a little eflential oil; an extract made 
with rectified ſpirit retains both the aroma and the 
ſweet. ; : 6h 3 

This plant is chiefly recommended as an anti-hyſteric. 
The root may be a ſubſtitute either for that of angelica 
* of maſter-wort. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 

ed. | 

LEVITAS INTESTINORUM. See LiENTERIA. 

LIBANOTIS: | Alfo called cachryis, cachryſera, FEN- 

LIBANOTOS, — HERB, FRANK INCENSE. This 
** grows on mountains in Italy and Sicily. It flowers 
n May. The feed is called cacry. It is alſo a name for 
ſeveral ſorts of laſerpitium, ferula glauco folio, ferula minor, 
roſmarinus, oreoſelinum apii, and ſeveral other plants. 

LIBDO.- The xTcH. - 

LIBERANS AQUA, i. e. Aq. calcis. maj. com. 

LIBRA. A pouNnD or PINT. See PONDUS. 

LICHANOS. The FORE-FINGER. | 

LICHEN. In ſurgery. It is a kind of eruption vari- 

.ouſly named by different writers; ſome name it ſerp:go, 
or zerna, others call it petiga, ſarpedo, and voliatica. 
Blancard fays the ſcabies of Celſus is the /:chenes of the 
Greeks : the Greeks or Arabians reckon two forts, one 
milder than the other, and the impetigo Arabium Plinii. 
Blancard: further obſerves, that the lichenes are certain 
aſperities of the ſkin, and as it were tumors which itch 
much, and ſend forth matter. Avicen obſerves, that the 
dry ſort is the worſt : he further adds, that one kind 
ſpreads and is malignant, the other fixed and ſtanding. 
This diſorder affects any part of the body, but more parti- 
cularly the face and chin. Sauvages and ſome others rank 
it as a ſpecies of tinea, with which, perhaps, it may be 
as conveniently ranked as with any other of the like cuta- 
neous itching ulcers. | 
In Botany. It is a floriferous and ſeminiferous kind of 
moſs, whole flowery little heads are furniſhed with many 
oy and are variouſly ſhaped, producing as they ripen 
everal little monopetalous flowers. The ſeeds, which 
are ſmall, flat, and orbicular, are contained in ſome pe- 
culiar open capſules, reſting upon the plane of the leaves, 
and are ſometimes found in the ſame plant that bears the 
little heads, ſometimes in other plants of the ſame ſpecies. 
Beſides theſe flowery little heads, there are obſerved in 
ſome ſpecies ſome umbellated heads of different figures, 
which produce neither flower nor feed, as other plants 
of the ſame ſpecies uſually do. The pedicles of both 
ſpecies are for the moſt part naked, and proceed from no 
vagina. The leaves are of an herbaceous conſiſtence, and 
of an indeterminate figure, widely ſpreading, and running 
out into various roots from their back part. Boerhaave 
enumerates thirty-eight ſpecies. Every plant under the 
name of lichen is warming and aſtringent. The lichen 
directed in the Pharmacopceia Coll. Edinb. is the lichen 
Iſlandicus, or lichen foliaceus aſcendens laciniatus, mar- 
ginibus elevatis ciliatis, Linn. It is a name given to the 
lactuca marina, muſcus pixidatus, hepatica vulgaris, &c. 
beſides the ſucceeding, alſo to a ſpecies of leproſy, and 
certain warts which grow on horſes legs. 

LIcEEN AR BOR EUS PULLUS, called alſo muſcus cruſtæ. 
TREE LIVER-WORT. It grows to trees, and is uſed 
inſtead of the pulmonaria arborea. | 

| CINEREUS TERRESTRIS, called alſo lichenoides. 
. A8H-COLOURED GROUND LIVER-WORT. It is the lichen 
caninus, or lichen coriaceus repens lobatus obtuſus planus : 
| ſubtus venoſus villoſus, pelta marginali adſcendente, 
Linn. It conſiſts of roundiſh thick leaves, divided about 
. the edges into obtuſe ſegments, flat above, of a reticular 
texture underneath, faſtened to the earth by ſmall fibres ; 
when in perfeCtion, of an aſh grey colour, 4 age turning 
darker coloured or reddiſh. It grows on commons and 
open heaths, ſpreads quickly on the ground, and is to be 
met with at all times of the year, but is ſuppoſed to be in its 
greateſt vigour about the end of autumn, &c. to the winter. 
From its ſenſible qualities it does not appear to be 
poſſeſſed of any uſeful degree of medicinal virtue. 

IICHENASTRUM. It is a fertile and very floriferous 
kind of moſs, with heads ſupported by pretty long pedi- 
cles; theſe heads as they ripen uſually cleave into four 

equal parts as far as the baſe, reſembling a cruciform flower, 
1 and diſcharge a fine fecundating duſt. The heads are 
65 | imple and naked, each ſtanding on is own pedicle, which 


— 
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is longer or ſhorter, and proceeds from a von 
ſometimes ſimple, ſometimes bivalve, and oth | 
vided at the top into ſeveral parts, by which metimez th 
: * 25 e ch 
is very clearly diſtinguiſhed from the lichen Utter i 
LICHENOIDES: It is diſtinguiſhed from ia 
and ulva by its boſſes and tabercles, and b 8 
culiarities it is diſtinguiſhed from the ichen c lame 
aſtrum. It is deſtitue of flowery heads. 7; and lichen. 
middle ſubſtance, between the fungi ang Foals l 
whence many of its ſpecies are called muſco-fu * Rolf 
general diviſion is into thoſe with and thoſe ers "ex 
theſe are again ſubdivided each into three fg... talks 
alſo a name for the lichen ciner. terreſpris. ILY 
LICHNIS SYLVESTRIS. See Lycyy; 
LIEN. The 8PLEEN, or MILT. See : 
LIEN $SINARUM. EGYPTIAN BEAN 
EGVYPTIA. 
LIENIS INFLAMMATIO. See $p; 
| LIENTERIA, from aw, ſmooth, and an 1 
A LIENTERY. The Latins call it /zvitas 57 5 1 
is a ſpecies of diarrhoea, in which the aliments ar; f 
ried through the body in a nearly indigeſted "wag Fr 
nelius attributes this diſorder fo a weakneſs of fl 1 
concoction; but Dr. Freind, with greater wh 
2 eee probabilir 
ſuppoſes an obſtruction of the inteſtinal glands to be 
principal cauſe; and Fr. Sylvins ſays, that the orcs 
the lacteals are in a great meaſure obſtructed. Adu 
obſerves that an inveterate diarrhœa or dyſents oak 
commonly produces the diſtemper. F 
Etmuller propoſes to ſtrengthen the ſtomach with thr 
barb, quinces, and ſuch means as check vomiting: and 
Dr. Freind aſſures us that the moſt rational method; 
gently to ſtimulate the inteſtinal tube, and to deterye he 
obſtructed glands by means of gentle Purges, and wal 
of ipecacuanha at proper intervals. To theſe mar be 
added moderate riding, ftomachic and warm {trencthin. 
ing medicines. See COELIACA PASSI0, Dianna, 
and DYSENTERIA. | 
LIENTERIA SPONTANEA. DIARRHOEA LIENTERA. 
See DIARRHOEA. 
LIGAMENTUM, from liga, to tie. A L1cavert, 
The /igaments, ſo far as they relate to the bones ar 
tendinous, inelaſtic, gliſtening bodies. Every articuluiny | 
bone is furniſhed with a capſular /igamen!, which brane 
is compoſed of two layers; the external layer is the 
ef being made by the perioſteum, the inner is tun 
and uniform. | 
LiGAMENTUM ANNULARE, The ANNULAR LIG4» 
MENT. This name is given to a Agamen on each aud 
and each wriſt, and this more on account of their uſe 
than their figure ; they bridle the tendons of the mulcles 
which paſs through them. Hence the term FRAU. 
— ARTERIOSUM. See DUCTUs ARTERI0SVS. 
— CiLiAaRE. It is the circular line on the globe 
the eye, where the ſclerotis, choroides, retina, cons 
proceſſus ciliares, and iris terminate, forming a Wilt 
ring ſomewhat more denſe than any other pat of lle 
coats. It is often confounded by writers with the pro- 
ceſſus ciliare. See CHOROIDES. : 
Cort DREXTRUM. The meſentery having mal. 
ed the end of the ileum joining the colon, the particu 
lamina . which is turned to the right {ide forms a ln. 
tranſverſe fold thus called. ted 
Cort sINISTRUM. The meſentery, here C1 
meſocolon, having paſſed below the left kidney, 
tracts and forms a tranſverſe fold thus named. 
CoLt vel nucyz. See CUCULARI: „ 
CuTANEUM oss1S COCcyGlS. It 995 
anteriorly from the extremity of the os coc 
very ſlender, and divides into two portions 4, as 
of the anus, which runs in the membrana adipo'h T 
are inſerted in the ſkin on each fide of the 85 
kind of expanſion, and continuing to divaricate, N 
loſt on the two ſides of the perinæum. 
DENTICULATUM. Between ue nene 
poſterior bundles of fibres which form the ip % co ex 
a ligament is connected, by a number of mene 
ſide of the pia matral covering of the {pina . / 
through its whole length, for its ſupport- 
is fixed by a number of teeth, to the wn 
ſheath formed by the dura mater, it has _ run r 


DPLEN, 
* dee Far 


EN1TIs, 
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it cou· 


the anterior ol 


culatum. The greater number of theſe te ty 
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W the upper J 


* 
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verſely, 19! with the fibres of the inner layer 
ch Bl e = the conical lower end of the 
| of | marrow a cord is produced, which reaches to the 
| {pina was and there ſplits into threads, which may be 
I 27 a8 the termination of the laſt teeth of this /ga- 
| CO 


| Se AMEx Tur. HE PAT IS SUSPENSORIUM. It was the 
1.11 vein in the fœtus. ; £ 
I 1 MAxILLARE. So Winſlow calls a /;ga- 
„„on each fide of the face. It connects the two jaws, 
4 = ves infertion to the poſterior fihres of the buccinator 
Had 17 It is ſtrong and broad, fixed to the outſide of 
3 aw, above the laſt dens molaris, and at the 
| igoidæus internus. By the 
ce of the apophyſis peterigol | By 
| 125 end it 5 fixed on the outſide of the lower jaw, be- 


W jow che laſt dens molaris. 


run, or ſ»ſpenſorium hepatis. It is made up 
er ne double membrane of the peritonæum, which covers 
te liver on each fide, and meets to be joined by the 


ſternum. 


— pouraRTII. PourAaR T's LIGAMENT. It is 
only the lower border of the deſcending oblique muſcle 
ot the belly ſtretched from the fore-part of the os ilium 
| to the pubes, called alſo FALLOPII LIGAMENT © M. 
| _— PupIs INTEROSSEUM. It is a ſtrong triangular 
membrane, fixed by two of its edges in the inferior 
| branches of thoſe bones, all the way up to their common 
| ſymphyſis; the third edge, which is lowelt, is looſe, and 
| this whole membrane, the middle of which is perforated 
| by a particular hole, is ſtretched very tight between the 
two bones, and under their cartilaginous arch to which 


W it adheres very cloſely. _ 


— RorunDUM. The ROUND LIGAMENT. There 
W arctwoof this kind, one on each fide of the uterus. They are 
two long ſmall plexuſes of blood-veſſels upon the fore-part 


mn in the duplicature of the broad 1 from the 

corners of the fundus uteri paſs through the annular aper- 

ture of the obliquus externus, and are loſt in the middle 

W and upper part of the fat in the groin. | 

LIGATIO. A BANDAGE or LIGATURE, or 

| LIGATURA. 5 ſtiffneſs of the joint, and alſo that 
| impotence which is ſuppoſed to be induced by magic. 

LIGATURA VENERkIS. A name for camphor, from a 


CAMPHORA, 


| LIGNUM RHODIUM. Rropium woop. It is 
W the geniſta Canarienſis, Linn. called aſpa/athus. 
= LIGUSTICUM. See LEvIisTICUM, alſo a ſpecies 
of ſeſeli. The ſpecies uſed in medicine is the Iiguſticum le- 
| v:/1.cum, Linn. | 

LIGUSTRICUM. See SEsELI VULGARE, 

LIGUSTRUM INDICUM. Alfo called alcanna Cy- 
prus Dioſc. & Plinii, elhanne Arabum. EASTERN PRIVET. 
lis is the kenna of the Turks and Moors. It is reckoned 
| enmenapogue, but is little uſed, except to ſtain the 
| Nails of women and the beards of men of a red colour. 
|  £/.\[;rea or MOCK-PRIVET is ſaid to dry and aſtringe, 
| but like the reſt is neglected in practice. | 
| LicusTRUM ITALICUM. See ALATERNUS. 
D VUL.GARE, alſo called /igu/irum Germanicum, 
| PRIMPRINT, or COMMON PRIVET. It is a ſhrub with 
KW phant branches, whence it is in much uſe for 
KEE in gardens; the flowers grow in ſpikes, they are 
| of a whitith colour, and followed by cluſters of black 
| 1633 tne flowers appear in May and June, the berries 
are pe in September. 
3 other ſpecies; but, though reckoned ſome- 
In altringent, and alſo uſeful in hyſteric diſorders, they 
mot obtain in practice. | 

l e PIPE- TREE. Lilac is an Arabian name, 

erive it from the /i]y, becauſe its flowers 
'The Greeks call it Log ye; the Latins 
ranches; th, when the pith is taken out of its thick 
2 "ou T are made into pipes. Boerhaave mentions 
IIIa s 28 they are not noted for medical virtues. 

bs 8 UM. ArrIxuM Minus. SPIDER-WORT. 
EY Þ 7 is chiefly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
1 ad to be a reſiſter of poiſon, and uſeful in 
IJ Lit bes, called alſo Phalangium allobrogicum. 
| 13 ſo called becauſe it par- 
ly and of the aſphodelz the root is like that 


: 


4 


| though ſome d 
W clemble a lily. 
na, becauſe 


| 1O-ASP 
| takes of the % 0 EI. US. It 
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ſome aſcend, others deſcend, all ſplit into fibres, | 
pl 


| of the ligamenta lata, whoſe uſe is not known. They 


W ſuppoſition that it checks the venereal appetite. See 


LIN 


of the aſphodel; the flowers reſemble that of the lily. 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies, but attributes no medical 
ar to 2 15 

1LIO-FRITILLARIA. e root, ſtalk, and leav — 
ſemble thoſe of the /i/y; the flower reſembles that of the 
fritillariga. It is not noted as being medicinal; 
— HracinTHus: The LiLY-HyAcinTta, called 
alſo hyacinthus fellaris, The leaves and roots reſemble 
thoſe of the /i/y, but the flower more reſembles that of 


the hyacinth. The roots, like thoſe of the lily, are digeſ- 
tive. | 


NaRcissUs. The DAFFODIL-LILY, alſo nar- 
ciſſo-colchicum. Boerhaave enumerates nine ſpecies; but 
* have no medical virtue. 

ILIUM. The LILV. This plant is ſo well known 
as not to need a deſcription. Boerhaave enumerates 
nineteen ſpecies, but there are very few of them that are 
uſeful in medicine. It is alſo a name given to many 
flowers, as LILIUM CONVALLIUM MINUS. See MoNo= 
PHYLLON, | | 

— ALBUM: The COMMON WHITE LILY. Lilium 
candidum, or /i/ium Palæſtinum, foliis ſparſis, corollis 
campanulatisz intus glabris, Linn. It is perennial, a 
native of Syria and Paleſtine, common in our gardens, 
and flowers in June. The flower gives an agreeable 
flavour to expreſſed oils, and the roots are uſeful in ſup- 
purating cataplaſms. Dr. Alſton ſays that the roots are 
of the nature of ſquills. Godorus, ſerjeant-ſurgeon to 
queen Elizabeth, cured many dropfical people by giving 
them bread to eat in which theſe roots were baked. 
CoNVALLIUM, alfo called convallaria, Maian- 
themum, MAY LILy, and LILY of the VALLEY. It is 


the convallaria majalis, Linn. The flowers of this kind of 


lh, are ſmaller than thoſe of any other; they have a pe- 
netrating bitter taſte, and a fragrant ſmell: the bitter 
matter of theſe flowers remains both in the ſpirituous 
and watery extract, and is nearly as purgative as aloes. 
'The dried flowers are a ſtrong ſternutatory. The roots 
alſo poſſeſs the bitter and purging qualities of the flowers. 
— RUBRUM, alſo called Hemerocallis lilium, pur- 
purocroceum, lilium croceum. RED or ORANGE LILY; 
The leaves are cooling, and the roots are aperitive and 
{timulating. | 
ZEYLANICUM SUPERBUM. See METHONICAs 
LIMATURA. FERRI. See FERRUM. 
LIMAX. See COCHLEA TERRESTRIS. 
LIMONIUM. SEA-LAVENDER. Boerhaave men- 
tions fourteen ſpecies: It is aſtringent, and ſaid to be 
iven with ſucceſs againſt diarrhoeas, dyſenteries, pro- 
uvia, menſium, and all kinds of hæmorrhages. The roots 
and leaves are the parts moſt uſed. It is alſo a name for 
behen rubrum. 


aris petiolis linearibus, Linn. vel citrus medica, var. B. 
3 It is a native of Aſia, but cultivated in the warmer 
parts of Europe: there are may varieties with reſpect to 
the fruit. Linnzus reckons the ſeveral citrons, as well 


Jas lemons, to be only varieties of one ſpecies, which is 


diſtinguiſhed from the orange kind only by the pedicles of 
the leaves being naked. 5 5 

The yellow rind of Jemons is a grateful aromatic, and 
very commonly uſed in ſtomach tinctures and infuſions. 
Its flavour is the beſt adapted to accompany bitters. It 
affords an eſſential oil, commonly called the eſſence of 


in ſmell as agreable as the freſh peel, and is often employ- 
ed as a perfume; but it is often adulterated with ſpirit of 
wine, or with oil of turpentine; to detect which; add a 
little of the ſuſpected oil of lemon to a little ſpirit of wine, 
and if it is adulterated with oil of turpentine the mixture 
becoms milky; if the adulteration is with ſpirit, a mix- 
ture of it wich the oil of turpentine becomes milky 
alſo. ; 

The juice of lemon is more acid than that of oranges; 


of fixed alkaline ſalt; and this mixture, with the addition 
of a ſmall quantity of any aromatic water is much in uſe, for 
abating nauſeas, vomiting, and fevers. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat Med. 55 
LINAGROSTIS. Tournefort mentions three ſpe- 
cies of this plant, but they are not remarkable for medi- 
cinal virtues. It is alſo a name for the gramen tomenta- 
rium, linum pratenſe gnaphalium tragi, Juncus „8 . 


LIMONUM. The LEMON-TR EE. Citrus limon vul- 


lemon, which is extremely volatile, of a pale ſtraw-colour, 


ſix drams of good lemon juice ſaturates about half a dram 
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CorToN-GRASs: The panicula minor; and juncus capitulo} 


lanuginoſo, ſchænolaguros. HARE's TAIL RUSH. 
LINARIA, alfo called o/iris, urinaria, FLAX-WEED, 
or COMMON TOAD-FLAX. The ſpecies formerly uſed in 
medicine, is the antirrhinum linaria, Linn. Boerhaave 
enumerates twenty-two ſpecies of linaria, but hardly any 
of them deſerve any notice. The common fort ſo reſem- 
bles the eſſula minor, that it is not diſtinguiſhable before 
the flowers appear, but by breaking the ſtalk; for the 
toad-flax is deſtitute of the milky juice which is obſerved 
in the eſſula. It is perennial, grows wild about the ſides 
of dry fields, and flowers in June and July. If the leaves 
are inwardly uſed, they are diuretic and purgative; ex- 


ternally they have been commended againſt the piles. | 


A name alſo for a ſpecies of elatine, of chenopodium, and 
elichryſum. 

LINARIA HEDERACEO FOLIO, called alſo e 
IVY-LEAVED TOAD-FLAX. 
Switzerland and Italy. 

LINCTUS, alſo called hoc, eclegma, elixis, eligma, 
eclectos. Loch, and LAMBATIVE. This compoſition 
is thicker than ſyrup, but much ſofter than an eleCtary ; 
and was firſt made to be licked from a ſtick of liquorice, 
and then gradually ſwallowed. It is a form that ſoon 
loathes; theſe may be uſed in diſorders of the inward 
parts of the mouth, the fauces, and œſophagus, as in aph- 
thx, tickling coughs from deffuxions of thin ſerum, &c. 

LINEA ALBA, It extends from the cartilago 

— CENTRAL1Is. I enfiformis to the os pubis. 
From the os pubis to the navel it is a mere line, but higher 
it is broader. Its whiteneſs is cauſed by the tendons. It 
is made up and interwoven out of all the tendons of the 
abdominal muſcles, which, being run together into one 
8 aſſiſts each other's motion in compreſſing the 

lly. | | 
LINE SEMILUNARES. They terminate the 
Tower part of the external oblique muſcle, and are loſt at 
the upper part. | 

— 'TRANSVERSZ. They paſs between the lineæ 
alba and ſemilunares, and are formed by the intendina- 
tions of the recti muſcles. They are not directly tranſ- 
verſe as repreſented in figures, but are irregularly waved. 

LIN GOD ES. Fevers are ſo called that are much at- 
tended with an hiccough. 5 | 

LINGUA, from lingendo, licking. The TonGuts. As 
to its ſtructure, it is compoſed of two parts; the inferior 
is a maſs of muſcle; the upper ſurface. is towards the 
apex, full of papillæ, which as you trace them backward, 
become more irregular and flat, whence authors treat of 
papillæ pyramidales, capitatz, and lenticulares. "Theſe 
papillz are a maſs of veſſels running from the bafis to- 
wards the apex. Near the epiglottis, the ſurface of the 
tongue is merely glandular. Near the middle of the tongue 
is a chap, called the foramen cæcum; Morgagni firſt de- 
ſcribed it, and Vaterus hath ſince found its ducts which 
diſcharge ſaliva. Under the papillæ, on the ſurface of 
the tongue, are fleſhy fibres running in all poſhble direc- 
tions 3 1t is owing to theſe that the tongue hath ſuch yari- 
ety of motions. This is alſo a term given to many bota- 
nical ſubſtances. | 

 Lincva Avis. See FRAXINUS. 

— CANINA. See CYNOGLOSSUM MAG. VULG. 

— CERvINA, alſo called phillitis ſcolopendrium. 
Hind's, or HART's TONGUE. It is a plant with long, 
uncut, narrow leaves, of a bright green colour, ſtanding 
on long hairy pedicles. There is no ſtalk, nor any mani- 
feſt flowers; the ſeeds are a fine duſt, lying in large, 
rough, brown, tranſverſe ſtreaks on the backs of the 
leaves. This plant is perennial, and is found green in 
all the ſeaſons of the year. It delights in moiſt, ſhady, 
ſtony places. 'The leaves are commended as aperient and 
corroborant, particularly in diſeaſes of the viſcera : but 
preſent practice does not employ them. 

———— Major and Avis. See Dora. 

LINGUALES. The ninth pair of nerves. See Hy- 
POGLOSsI EXTERNI. | 

LiNGUALES GLANDULZ. They are thoſe of the fora- 
men cæcum of the baſis of the tongue. i 

LINGUALIS MUSCULUS. The MUSCLE of the 
TONGUE. It riſes from the baſis of the os hyoides, and 
runs to the tip of the tongue. It is in general the fleſh 
fibres of the tongue, which run in may directions. 
turns the tongue laterally, and downwards, 


balaria, 
It grows on old walls in 


t 
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LINIMENTUM. Livniment. It is A the 
of ointment, and principally deſigned for an inner kind 
where the tenderneſs of a part will not admit Flieden 
ointment. E it of a harder 

e priced ARCEI. See ELEMI. 

— SArONAckUM, now called e | 
SAPONACEOUS LINIMENT. It No Japmniy, 
opodeldoc, and faponaceous balſam. It is chief called 
ed for external 1 againſt rheumatic pa Py 
bruiſes, and ſuch like cemplaints. The 2 Gals 
ege 


directs the following very liquid for: 
acts moſt to advantage when ſo Lined becauſe de loap 


| Soap LINIMENT. 
Take of the ſpirit of roſemary, 4; i. hard 8 
three ounces; camphor, 


ſpirit of roſemary, until it is diſſolved, and 
cxniphors 'Ph-Lack. ro#8: aud add w i de 


LINOSYRIS NUPEORUM. 8 
LINTEUM. Tivzx. In f ee ELycanysry, 


a urgery it compreheng 
lint, tents, rollers, and compreſſes. Where in _ 


plied to abſorb the matter from a wound, pled 
ſpunge is more effectual, and ſhould e Tg * 


when any inconvenience is apprehended fr 
om 
neſs of the matter. * To 


LINUM. LINE, or FLAX. Linum uſitatiſſimum 
lImum ſylveſtre, foliis Ianceolatis alternis, calycibus = 
ſuliſque mucronatis, petalis crenatis, floribus eric 
caule ſubſolitario, Linn. This plant is properly cal 
line only while it is an herb ſtanding green in te fel, 
and hath no inner bark; when the inner bark is ger. 
fected, er, and; it is called flax. Boerhaave 5 
tions eight ſpecies, but it is only the ſee 
ſort that 1s uſed in medicine. : een 

Lineſeed is of a reddiſh brown colour, gloſſy, flat, flip. | 
pery, nearly oval, and pointed; it hath an unQuous my. 
cilaginous, ſweet taſte, but no ſmell; the mucilage isin 
the ſkin of the ſeed. On expreſſion much oil is obtained 
from it. 'This oil, if drawn without heat, is infipid, but 
does not congeal with the winter's cold, nor does it form 
a ſolid ſoap when mixed with fixed alkaline falts, but ach 
more powerfully than any expreſſed oil as a menſtruum 
on ſulphureous bodies. When this oil is ſweet, it 
emollient z when rancid, it is better as an expedtorant, 

Applied to burns and ſcalds it is uſeful; and when vo- 
men's breaſts are inflamed from the milk ſtagnating in 
them, it affords conſiderable relief. If the ſeeds are 
boiled in water, they afford a large quantity of mucilage; 
but if defigned for inward uſe, an infuſion is more apree- 
able. Theſe infuſions are emollient, incrafant, and de- 
mulcent, of ufe in tickling coughs, ſtrangurics, &c. 

Ifuſion of LINESEED. 
A large ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeed may be infuſe 
in a quart of boiling water, to which half an ounce of the 


root of liquorice may be added; and when it is cold, the 
ſtrained liquor may be uſed as common drink. 


If an ounce of colt's foot leaves are added, it is called | 
pectoral infuſion. | 
The mucilage obtained by inſpiſſating the decoctions, 5 
an excellent addition for reducing diſguſtful powders f 
the form of an electary: thus the componnd paſſes n 
the ſtomach, before the diſguſtful taſte can be perceived 
The ſeeds may be uſed for maturating cataplaſme aft 
the oil is expreſſed from them. See Lewis's Mat. Met. 
This is a name for the EARTH FLAX, and SAL 
MANDER's WOOL ; to which are joined the following eb? 
thets : abęſtinum; carpatium; caryſ/tum; Cypricum Cris 
cum; foffile; Indicum; & vivum; ſee AMIANTHUS; # 
a ſpecies of linagroſtis, and ſome other vegetable ſubſtances 
LIN VM CATHARTICUM, Linn. Called alſo linum Ms 
nimum, chamelinum, MOUNTAIN-FLAX, MILL n 
TAIN, and PURGING FLAX. It is a ſmall plant, with th, 
oblong, ſmooth leaves, having one vein or rib running uy 
the middle. The ſtalk is lender, reddiſh, divided wo 
the upper part into fine branches, bearing on the tops " 
flowers, no wedd, as in the common flax, by 70un” 
ribbed capſulz, with ten flattiſh ſlippery ſeeds in 12 
It is annnual, grows wild on chalky hills, and 40 the 
en It is an effectual fafe purge; 2 handfut 0 
reſh leaves infuſed in wine or whey, or 
leaves in powder, are a doſe, See Rau ſt 


one ounce; digeſt - 5 9 


or 2 dram of 1 
> Lewis 


Mat. Med. 


IA. See ARD ENS 3 | 
| ERMUS, from XE, to leave, 
* who hath loſt his prepuce. | : 
LIPOPSYCHIA, from ae:7w, to leave, and uy, life. 

FAINTING FIT. 
CO POTHYMIA, . 95 e r 
„uind. FAINTING: Deliquum animi, & anime ; ſyncope, 
aſphyxia 3 virium lapſus. Dr. Cullen places ſyncope as a 
— of diſeaſe, in the claſs of neuroſes, and order ady- 
2 He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies : 1. Syncope car- 
42a; when from ſome fault in the heart or its neareſt 
veſſels. In this caſe there is no manifeſt cauſe, but at 
the intervals there is a violent palpitation of the heart. 
2. Syncope occaſionalis. In the inſtances of this ſpecies, a 
* is manifeſt, and is generally an affection of the 

whole ſyſtem. 


In this diſeaſe the pulſe and reſpiration become ſud- | 


denly weaker than uſual, and that in ſuch a degree, 
that to the perception of the attendants they wholly 
"The lighteſt degree is that in which the patient con- 
SE fantly perceives, and underſtands, yet is without the 
I power of ſpeaking: this is called fainting. It often hap- 
| pensto 


| ing and underſtanding, with a conſiderable ang of the 
| pulſe, it is called 1 or ſwooning: If the ſyncope 
| ſo violent, that the pulſe ſeems totally extinguiſhed, 
without any diſcernible breathing, with a manifeſt cold- 
neſs of the whole body, and a wanly livid countenance, 
| ſometimes followed by death, it is called an aſphyxy, which 
| may ſignify a total reſolution. 'This laſt degree, in moſt 
| inſtances, conſtitute, according to Dr. Cullen's arrange- 
| ment, varieties of apoplexy, and theſe chiefly are varieties 
| of the ſpecies which he calls apoplexia venenata. 
| , The cauſes are various, either too much or too little 
blood; a load at, or other diſorder in the ſtomach; nervous 
| complaints; paſſions of the mind; a polypus in ſome of 
the principal blood-veſlels, and various other diſorders ; as 
alſo opiates, and other volatile and active drugs, &c. 
I) be different degrees of this diſorder ſhould be diſtin- 
| guiſhed from hyſteric fits, epilepſy, and the apoplexy. 
os People who are ſubjeQ to frequent faintings, without 
| ny manifeſt cauſe, uſually die ſuddenly, and are found 
to haye polypuſes in their principal blood-veſſels. When 
ger is the cauſe in weak perſons, it is dangerous; and 
| when occaſioned by worms it is equally ſo. | 
| During the fit, all that can be done is to reſtore the mo- 
don of the heart, which may be attempted by placing the 
pavient in a proper poſture, Cold water, or vinegar and 
Vater, may be ſprinkled on his face, and a little of the 
| fame poured down his throat. Strong vinegar may be 
held under his noſtrils, the extremities ſhould be well 
Tudbed, and as ſoon as he can ſwallow, give him a glaſs 
al wine, or of ſome cordial water. 
After the fit, the cauſe muſt be removed: If this is 
Pan, give ſmall doſes of any convenient opiate at proper 
mtervals; if violent e 
| * cordial, but nouriſhing diet, which muſt be allow- 
very fre 
a a time, 


be given ſpeedily, and then the reſpective 
mult be adverted to. When nervous affections 
r, a ſupine poſture, freſh air, and 
held to the noſe (as the patient 
the other) give the ſpeedieſt help. 
when anger, or grief, &c. pro- 

| fits are n+ th tedious, and when 
" return; in this caſe keep the patient {till ; 

the ſtrongeſt vinegar be held to his noſe ; 

© begins to recover give a ſmall doſe of 
an agreeable cordial water; now and then 
| of ſickneſs. 5 15 in his drink: if he. complains 
emetic, and 1 a bitter taſte in his mouth, give a gentle 

vich a little cham it the ſp, ætheris nitr. or nitre itſelf, 
dit, 4. ubath. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. 


LPPTUDO 3 „„ | 
roh Bi xankTEDNES. See EpiPHORA and 
| TY by it an ophthalmia. 


K. opii i 
re te fy in 
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and Jeglia, 1 


from Aire, to leave, and 9s; the 


thoſe who are diſturbed with flatulencies, without 
| any remarkable alteration in the pulſe. If he loſes his feel- | 


* # =» 0% 


.LIPYRIA. A ſpecies of fever, in which the internal 
parts are very hot, whilſt the external are very cold. 
LIQUIDAMBAR, called alſo /iquidambra, ſtyraæ li- 
quida, liquid ambar. Liquidambar, fliraciflua, Linn. It 
is a reſinous juice, of a yellow colour, inclining to red; 
at firſt about the conſiſtence of turpentine, by age it 
hardens into a brittle reſin. It is the produce of a trec in 
various parts of America called ſtyracifera. It is rarely 
met with genuine, and, when. it is, its uſe is chiefly as a 
erfume. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
LIQUIRITIA. See GLycyRRHIZA, RE 
LIQUOR AMNII. In midwifry this is enerally 
called the WATERS. It is the fluid in which the fœtus 
ſwims during peſtation. This liquor contains air, whence 
2 ſome children have been heard to cry in the 
womb. | 


- MINERALIS ANODYNUS HOFFMANI. Fred. 
Hoffman, the author of this medicine, extols it as an 
anodyne and antipaſmodic, but ther is a ſuperior me- 
dicine of the ſame kind. In the Paris Pharmacopceia; 
the following is given as the method of preparing this 
liquor; but it is not certainly known to be as Hoffman 
was uſed to make it. | | 
Hofrman's MINERAL ANoD VNR LiqQuos: 
In half a pound of concentrated oil of vitriol, placed in 
a large glaſs retort, pour by little and little, through a long 
ſtemmed funnel, a pint and a half of highly reCtitied ſpirit 
of wine. Stop the mouth of the retort, digeſt for ſome 
days, and then diſtil with a gentle heat. At firſt a fra- 
grant ſpirit of wine will ariſe, and after it a more fragrant 
volatile ſpirit, which is to be caught in a freſh receiver; 
the receiver being again. changed, a ſuphureous volatile 
acid phlegm comes over ; on at length, a ſweet oil of 
vitriol, which ſhould be immediately ſeparated, leſt it be 
abſorbed by the phlegm. Mix the firſt and ſecond ſpirits 
together, and in two ounces of this mixture, diſſolve 
twelve drops of the ſweet oil juſt named. If the liquor 
hath any ſulphureous ſmell, rediſtil it from a little ſalt of 
tartar. The College of Phyſicians of London order, in- 
ſtead of this proceſs, the following—the product of which 
Dr. Heald in his Remarks ſays, is ſuppoſed to be the ce- 
lebrated liquor anodynus Hoffmanni, which they call /p:- 
ritus ætheris vitriolici compoſitus; compound ſpirit of vi- 
triolic æther. Take of ſpirit of vitriolic æther two pounds, 
oil of wine, three drams by weight; mix them. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. It is given as a 2 and antiſpaſmo- 
dic, in hyſteric, arthritic, and other painful complaints; 
to adults from thirty to an hundred drops, or more, along 
with ſome ſugar, or ſome appropriate mixture. 
ILIQVUOR. This term is added to many ſubſtances, 
as liquor ſireniacus. See BENZOINUM. Æthereus. See 
ZTHER. Cereris. See ALLA. Metallicus. See AR- 
GENTUM VIVUM. Salis. See CIRCULATUM. 
LITERATUM LIGNUM, alſo called Sinenſe lignum. 
LETTERED WOOD. It is brought from China; but it is 
not uſed m medicine. | 3 
LITHAGOGUS; from 9, a ffone, and ayo, to bring 
away. An epithet for a medicine that expels the ſtone. 
LITHARGYRI ACETATI AQUA. See PT 
BUM. | | 
LYTHARGYRUM, from a5, a one, and ap, 
filver. LITHARGE : called alſo a/makanda and almakiſt ; 
calciteofa argyritis; cathmia. When filver is to be ſepa- 
rated from copper, or other impure mixture in the ore, 
it is put into a teſt, and with it is melted a great quan- 
tity of lead. When by the heat to which theſe matters 
are expoſed, the lead, and the other impure metals, &c. 
which were in the ſilver ore, ſwim like oil on the ſurface of 
the ſilver, the lead is gradually blown to the ſides of the 
teſt, and then a notch being cut, the lead runs off, and 
when cool, appears in the form which we call lh ele 
This /ztharge is of a deep yellow, or of a whitiſh colour, | 
according to the different bodies that are mixed with it, 
or according to the different degrees of heat to which it 
was expoſed, and according to the darkneſs or lightneſs 
of its colour, is called /itharge of gold or of ſilver. The 
College of Phyſicians order a cerate to be made of this, in the 
following manner: 


Ceratum Lithargyri acetati. Cerate acetated 
LITHARGE. -. 
Take water of acetated /itharge, two ounces and an 


| y ces; olive oil 
half by meaſure I yellow wav, —_ Ounces z Rows 


LIT 


mid ounces by meaſure z camphor, half a dram; rub 
the camphor with a little of the oil, melt the wax with 
the remaining oil, and as ſoon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, pour in by degrees the water of the acetated li- 
tharge, and ſtir conſtantly till it is cold, then mix in the 
camphor before rubbed with oil. Ph. Lond. 1788. 


- LyYTHARGYRUM, alſo called lythargyrus aureus, chry- 
/itis, REDDISH, or GOLD LITHARGE. * 1 
LITHARGYRUS ARGENTEUS, called alſo argy- 
1itis, WHITISH, or SILVER LITHARGE. e 
Litharge diſſolved in olive oil is the empl. lythargyr:. 
LITHIASIS, from xubog, a ſtone. The GRAVEL or 
STONE. See CaLculus. Alſo a tumor on the eye-lid, 
in which is a hard concretion between its coats. 
LITHODENDRON. See CoRALLIUM. | 
LITHOEIDES, from lde, a fone, and esdog, form, To 
called from its hardneſs. An epithet for the os petroſum. 
LITHON'TRIPTICUS, from xe, a ſtone, and Spurl, 
to break, An epithet for medicines that are ſaid to break 
the one in the bladder. Though, the different /ones that 
are generated in the human bladder, require different ſol- 
vents when out of the body; and though art hath not 
et afforded a medicine, which, when injected into the 
bladder, will without injury thereto, diſſolve the „lone 
therein lodged it cannot thence be concluded, that there 
are no /ithontriptic medicines. It may be here obſerved, 


that one ſolvent affects one ſubject, but hath no effect on | 


another; ſo a ſolvent may yet be met with that will de- 
{troy the ene, and not hurt the human body. The wa- 
ter into which the boiled white of egg diſſolves, will li- 
quefy myrrh, but may be put into the human eye with- 
out cauſing any uneaſineſs. | 
Soap-ley taken at firſt in ſmall doſes in broth that is 
freed from all its fat, ſucceeds in moſt cafes which re- 
quire an alkaline ſolvent. The patient may begin with 
twenty drops, and gradually increaſe the doſe as he is 
able: and by repeating it three times a day for ſix, eight, 
or twelve months, the wiſhed for effects often follow. 
dee Blackric on Diſſolvents of the Stone. A ſolution 
of vegetable alkali impregnated with fixable air, has 
been ſaid to be ſucceſsful in diſſolving the calculus in 
the kidneys, of which ſeveral caſes have been publiſhed 
by Dr. Faloner of Bath. 

LITHOPHITON. A LITHOPHYTE is a ſpecies of plant 
of a horny ſubſtance, ſeeming to be of a middle nature 
betwixt wood and ſtone. Boerhaave calls it keratophyton. 

LITHOSPERMUM, called alſo nilium ſolis, A tony- 
chum, GROMWELT., GRAY-MILL, The lithoſpermum of- 
ficinale, Linn. It is a rough plant, with ſtiff branched 
ſtalks, oblong acuminated leaves, ſet alternately without 
pedicles, and whitiſh monopetalous flowers, ſcarcely longer 
than the cup, followed by roundiſh, hard ſeeds. It is 
perennial, grows wild in fields, and flowers in May and 
June. The ſeeds are diuretic. They are rarely uſed. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. It is alſo a name for the lachry- 
ma Fobi; and ſome ſpecies of heliotropium. | 
_ LITHOTOMLA, from Hs, a fone, and revo, to cut. 
Lrrhorouvx, or cutting for the one. 

'T his operation was performed in the time of Hippo- 
crates, but being then thought mere madneſs, it was only 
performed by empirics. 

When a /one is ſuſpected to be lodged in the bladder, 
beſides the common ſymptoms of this caſe, it is uſual for 
a ſurgeon to make a fuller examination, by introducing 
an inſtrument, called a ſound, into the bladder, by which, 
if poſſible, to feel the /7one. In order to this, Mr. Sharp 
directs the following method. © The patient being laid 
on an horizontal table, with his thighs elevated, and a 
little extended, paſs the ſound with the concave part to- 
wards you, until it meets with ſome reſiſtance in peri- 
no, a little above the anus; then turning it without 
much force, puſh it gently on into the bladder, and if it 
meets with an obſtruction at the neck, raiſe its extremity 
upwards, by inclining the handle of it towards you; or 
if it do not then ſlip in, withdraw it a quarter of an inch, 
and introducing your fore-finger into the rectum, lift it 
up, and it will ſeldom fail to enter. There is ſome art 
in turning the ſound, in the proper place of the urethra, 
which ſurgeons not well verſed in this operation cannot 


lo well execute; therefore they may paſs the inſtrument | 


* ith the concave ſide always towards the abdomen of the 
patient,” 
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ones than one in the bladder, is not infallible 


mine whether the lone is large or ſmall, 


may fall down to the neck of the bladder, 


L II 


(ſee Wi. 
univerſal] 
one part is 


n that there 


ner's Caſes in Surgery); though if a „one is 
rough, there is rarely more than one: but if 
poliſhed, and another rough, it is almoſt certai 
are more. Some ſpeak of an adheſion of the flin 
coats of the bladder. It indeed often happens ha ng 
bladder is wrinkled round the one, and in 1 
the operator tearing a little of the inner coat of the 15 
der, imagines, or pretends, that there was an orgy 
If the /Zone is large, by introducing the ſound, the 7 
rator may hear it ſtrike againſt it, but cannot thus Yay 
: Sometimes the 
operator examines, but cannot find a fone, though th 
is one; for inſtances occur in which it is lod ed "ay 
ſack. Before a patient 1s examined, he may uf ak 1 
exerciſe, ſuch as riding, or jumping, by which te fen 
; for thus it 
may more readily be diſcovered. | 
After the operation, children relapſe more frequer! 
than adults; and adults run greater hazards in Ks : 
ration than children do. | 1 
From the variety in the apparatus, or in the modes g 
operation, different names have been given, as folloy: 


The Leſſer Apparatus, called alſo the Celſian Methad, 
on the Gripe, and the Guidonian Methid, 


This way was directed and practiſed by Celſus. Sing 
the time of Johannes de Romanis, it is called ey; 
with the leſſer apparatus, to diſtinguiſh it from his ney 
method, which, on account of the many inſtrument; in 
it, is called cutting with the greater apparatus. Heſter 
fays, this method 1s dies in boys under fourteen 
years of age, becauſe that in them the fone may be brought 
to the perinæum. He ſays, he always performs it on 
children; and that it may be practiſed on adults, whea 
the one cauſes a ſuppreſhon of urine, by its adhering to 
the neck of the bladder, but otherwiſe it is dangerous 
adults. | 


The Greater Apparatus, called alſo Marianuss Mii, 
| and the Old Way. 


This method was invented by Romanis but, publiſhed 
by Marianus, who was his pupil. Romanis conlidered 
the ſhortneſs and dilatability of the urethra in women, and 
imagined that by an opening made in the urethra in men, 
near the bladder, it might be dilated, and the e ex- 
tracted with eaſe. 


The High Operation, alſo called Sectio Hiporeſirica . 
| Francos Method. 
| The great objections to this method are, as the bladcet 
is apt to be thickened and inflamed, and cannot be diſtend- 
ed, the inciſion may happen to be made into the petit 
neum ; and alſo, if not being in a depending part, us 
urine and pus will inſinuate themſelves into cartes,“ 
occaſion inflammations, ſuppurations, and fiſtulas hi 
cannot often be healed. 
The Lateral Operation. 

This method was invented by an ecclefiaſtic, who 2 
himſelf Frere Jaques. Rau learned it of him, and hn 
nus publiſhed it. Various improvements have is 
made in this method, and it is yet continued in re, 
Mr. Sharp directs it as follows, from Mr. eo p7 
« The patient being laid on a table, with lis 15 - 
feet tied, and the ſtaff paſſed, as in the old way 4 The 
aſſiſtant hold it a little flanting on one fide, 0 7 
direction of it may run exactly through the wider | 
left erector penis, and accelerator urinæ mulc ma 
make your inciſion through the ſkin and fat tf 5 
beginning in one ſide of the ſeam in perinz9, g 
bove the place wounded in the old way, and poo oft 
little below the anus, between it and the tuberont) 


opt pigs ; deeper beti 
iſchium. This wound muſt be K ty An ſearching 


: (1 
if it had flippt* 7, 


1 nd cut 
muſt turn the edge of the knife upwards, à ds, at tis 
utwaTrc») 


cutting 


The common rule of knowing whether there is more 


* 


LOB 


ue eg it rarely fails to check it; the pa- 
ot ＋ 1 . ae If the wound does 25 

tient wn rn dry lint, or a pledgit of digeſtive, may be 
| blech 0 If a pain is felt near the bladder ſoon after 
. Ine ; are finiſhed, a bladder of warm water may 
= J. applcd over it; and if it increaſes, as there will be 


buch danger therefrom, bleeding and clyſters will be 


. » : 
neceſtary. s TEARS 1 | 
, ng a fone ſticks in the urethra of a man, proceed 


FP in the article CALCULUS. Fl 
q _— 25 rarely afflicted with a one in the bladder, 
e when they are, it generally may be extracted through 
| mn wethra, which may be gradually dilated to an almoſt 
= b revible 6ze- Stones have been extracted through a di- 
ited urethra, which weighed more than five ounces. 
As the urethra is generally lacerated in ſome W by 
e daſlge of the //one, many prefer the making of an in- 
nz but cither method ſucceeds fo well, that it is dif- 
ſeult to ſay which is the beſt. 3 3 
MI. Bromfield gives the following inſtance of dilating 
the urethra, which is a far better method than thoſe by 
Wan of tents, &c. By the help of a {trait blunt direc- 
or, he introduced into the bladder the cloſed end of the 
3 Faypendicula inteſtini cœci of a ſmall animal; and leaving 
it, at a proper length thereof, the open end, he filled 
vin warm water by means of a ſyringe, and prevented 
oe watcr's eſcape by a ligature. He then made a twiſt 
Wor two of that part of the appendicula which was left 
on, that the contained water might, by being preſſed 
Won, diſtend the cloſe end which was in the bladder: an 
W:ſiſtant was directed to draw it forward from time to 
W time, and occaſionally to give a freſh twiſt, ſo as to fill 
ac end contained in the bladder more and more as the 
ewix veſcæ opened; by whieh proceſs, continued for 
W ſome time, the neck of the bladder was ſo opened, that 
be forceps might have eaſily been admitted if required, 
but the /one getting a paſſage by the help of the urine, 
is inſtrument was not needed. After the paſſage of the 
We; the parts were fomented with warm milk, and then 
Ev'ith camphorated ſpirit of wine; very little inflamma- 
bon was obſerved, and no other diſagreeable ſymptom. 
ec his Obſervations and Caſes, vol. ii. 
| Mr. Gooch gives an inſtance of extracting a ſtone of 

WE four ounces weight, through an incifion which he made 
born the vagina into the bladder. This procedure was 
ended with very little trouble, either to himſelf or the 
We Patient; the ulcer ſoon healed, by the uſe of ſoft balſa- 
wic injections, and no inconvenience was obſerved after 
= the healing of the parts. See his Caſcs and Remarks, 
ol. ü. p. 182, &c. 
c Sharp's Operations of Surgery. Sharp's Critical 
YM Enquiry. Heiſter's Surgery. Bromfield's Caſes and Obſ. 
l. ü. ch. 8. Le Dran's Operations. Heiſter's Diſ- 
JF pra the High Apparatus. Bel!'s Surgery, vol. ii. 
ec. | 
_ RON. Sce AnaTRON, 8 
II US. A LINIMEN T. 
LIVIDUS MUSCULUS. See PEcTinNzvs; ſo called 
dalle of its colour, which is livid. | 


LIVONICA TERRA. See SIGILLATA, TERRA. 


. a PoT-ASH, WooD-ASH. See CLAVELLATI CI- 
W vom „ 
ih te A LEY. That is water impregnated 


5 lalts o burnt vegetables. 
IVV MA 8 
ps laRTis. See FERRUM. 
_ ARI. See RALI AQUA. 
i WHPIRO See KALI PURI AQUA. ; 
u found in So father Plumier named a plant which 
nn In N merica, in honour of Lobel, a famed bo- 
W ::-c....; ok America there are five ſpecies. 'They 
_ the ro matihy grounds, and on the ſides of rivers. 
WE the moſt _ of the lobelia the American Indians cure 
ns tat. by ent pox, They take five or fix of the plants 
Wn © roots either freſh or dry), and boil them 
A the morning the patient drinks as 
his chief drin y 1 decoction, and during the day it 
| © ſtrength of * 1 and by it begins to purge him, and 
& us to be Barrens) evacuation. If any part is ſore, 
__— Ee weeks, 2 yy ith this decoction, and thus in two or 
Brooke, Prag, re is performed. See Appendix to 
| ractice of Phyſic. The fcc; 

Juc. e Ipecies recommended 


— 
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| may be introduced into the bladder, and left there | by the College of Edinburgh is the /obelia ſiphilitica, of 


1 


lobelia caule erecto, foliis ovato lanceolatis crenatis, calys 
cum ſinubus reflexis, Linn. | 
 LOBELLUS, or Lopulus. A $MALL Tort. The 
{mall cells of fat are called /ob#/; adipoſi, and the extre- 
mities of the bronehia, which end in little knobs, are 
called lobuli pulmonum. Winſlow calls the lobe of the 
ear /obus, or lobulus. 8 56 

LOBUS ECHINAT US; alſo called Bonduch Indorum. 
Miller mentions two ſpecies of a plant which is prickly, 


and climbs up trees in ſome of the Weſt Indla iſlands; 


but no medieal virtues are attributed to thein. 
LOCALES. Diſeaſes that affect, or have their ſeat, 
only in a particular part of the body, or of its limbs, ſy- 
nonymous with morb: organict. 
LOCALIS MEMBRANA. See Pra MAT R. 
LOCHIA, from Xaxowar, to lie in child bed, or v, a 
bed. The PURGATIONS OF THE UTERUS AFTER CHILD= 
BIRTH. This diſcharge is neceſſary to unload the veſſels, and 
proceeds from the appendices cæcæ, after the ſeparation of 
the placenta: it continues for a quarter, half, or a whole 
hour after delivery, more or leſs, according to the ſtate 
of the woman. The flux contains a ſanguine colour for 
three or four days, then gradually grows more ſerous, 
until it totally ceaſes. Sometimes it continues ſeveral 
weeks, but at length the uterus and its veſſels contract- 
ing, it ceaſes. Baglivi obſerves that, when the breaits 
are full of pain, at the coming of the milk, the /ochia 
ſtop, but flow again as ſoon as the pain vaniſhes. Its 
quantity is generally leſs after a miſcarriage than when a 
woman goes her full time, and it ſooner ſtops when a 
woman gives ſuck than when ſhe does not. 

The lochia may produce much diſorder by being defi- 
cient or redundant. | 
When the lochia are defective the belly ſwells, a heavy 
pain is felt there and in the loins, and ſometimes in the 
groms alſo; a heat and pulſation in the uterus, which 
produces reſtleſſneſs and a fever a full hard pulſe, pain 
in the head and back, a nauſea, ſometimes a vomiting, 
and a difficulty of breathing. The face looks red, the 
eyes are diſordered, the rigors of acute fevers come on, 
fainting, cold ſweats, a pulſation and heat of the womb, 
a palſy in the lower part, and ſometimes an epilepſy. 
The lochia ſometimes diminiſhes gradually, and ſome- 
times all at once, in the morbid ſuppreſſion of them. 
Sometimes a delirium coming on, which increaſing occa- 
ſions convulſions and death; and if the patient eſcapes 
with life, ſhe loſes her ſenſes and continues lunatic. 
One of the principal cauſes of this diſorder is, the wo- 
man's rifing too ſoon after delivery; whence the weakly, 
and thoſe who are ſubjeCted to hyſteric ſymptoms, ſhould 
be very cautious in this reſpect; among other cauſes are, 
a defect or impoveriſhment of blood; an inſpiſſation of 
the blood in the uterus from cold; a convulſive ſtricture 
of the uterine veſſels; a diarrhoea, or other flux; an in- 
flammation of the uterus, &c. 
Ihe obſtruction of this diſcharge is the worſt, if it hap- 
pens while the evacuated blood is florid ; but far leſs trou- 
bleſome when it grows ſerous. In ſome conſtitutions it 
is ſmall in quantity; but when no pain, fever, or other 


manifeſt ill effects are the conſequence, it is not to be at- 


tended to. 

The indications of cure are, to calm the ſpirits, and to 
promote the return of the impeded diſcharge. Means, 
however, are not to be perſiſted in, if relief is not obtained 


| in two or three days; proper means having thus far been 


uſed, wait and ſee what time will produce. If the pa- 
tient outlives the twentieth day, there is rarely any dan- 
ger to fear. If the obſtructed /:chia have produced any 
other diſorder, it will be beſt removed when the woman's 
ſtrength is ſomewhat reſtored, | | 

If on the ſuppreſſion of the lochia the pulſe is full and 
hard, bleed, give warm camomile tea as oft as the patient 
can take it without puking; draughts may alſo be given, 
in which are the pulv. contrayerv. and ſal ſuccin. or with 
conf. aromatica or mithridate, with ſmall doſes of the 
tint. opii, and, if the heat requires it, add the kali 
acetatum. Theſe may be repeated every three or four 
hours. | | 
If the pulſe is obſerved to ſink from the bleeding, it 
muſt not be repeated, but a bliſter ſhould be applied as a 
ſtimulant. 

As different cauſes may retard or ſuppreſs the lochia, 
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the preſent or particular dne ſhould be attended to, in or- LOHOC. See Lixcrus. 


der to the adminiſtration of proper help. 

When cold is the cauſe (as for the moſt part it is) gen- 
tle anodynes and perſpiratives will generally afford relief. 

The hurry and tumult both of body and mind, when 
labour is painful and tedious, produces ſpaſmodic affec- 
tions, and retard the lochia; in this caſe, if the pulſe re- 
quire it, bleed, give a laxative cooling clyſter, anodynes, 
and mild diaphoretics. = | | 

Depreſſing paſſions, in irritable habits, have ſometimes 
this ill effeck; in which caſe, keep the patient ſtill and in 
bed, ſupport her with every encouragement, let all ſhe 
drinks be warm, and with cordials let ſuch nervous me- 
dicines be mixed, as the peculiarity of her circumſtances 
may require. | 
If inflanmmation is the caſe, proceed as directed in in- 
flammation of the part affected. The bed fomentation 
is bladders of warm water laid over the part in which the 
pain is moſt oppreſſive. | | 

If the 4ochia is only diminiſhed, gentle ſtimulants with 
perſpiratives may be allowed; but if they are ſuppreſſed, 
there is for the moſt part a fever, in which caſe forcing 
tnedicines are improper. 

If the lochia returns not, but a ſhivering cold fit comes 
on, an abſceſs may be ſuſpected to be forming in ſome 
part of the body, which will generally carry off the com- 


plaint, provided the patient hath ſtrength to bear the diſ- 


charge. Theſe abſceſſes often happen in the breaſt, but 
ſometimes they are ſeated in ſome other glandular part. 

Purging ſhould he guarded againſt; but, though neu- 
tral medicines often purge in the beginning of their uſe, 
this effect generally ceaſes in a day, or early in the ſe- 
cond. If a purging comes on, and the ſtrength is not 
impaired by it, leave it to nature, as ſhe often ſets up 
one diſcharge to anſwer the end of another. But, if the 
ſtrength ſeems to be affeCted by it, give opiates both by 
the mouth and clyſterwiſe; this is the chief if not only 
reſource, for aſtringents do little or no ſervice. 

If pain is conſiderable, and makes the patient reſtleſs, 


beſides anodynes, emollient clyſters ſhould be frequently. 


injected, not only to empty the bowels, but to act as a 
fomentation to the parts. 

If in weakly women, from riſing too ſoon, a delirium 
is brought on, it generally proceeds to a fata madneſs: 


ſometimes it ends in lunacy for life. In this caſc keep 


the patient in bed, avoid all evacuations except perſpira- 
tion, and guard againſt every thing that can diſturb : ſal 
ſuccin. ſpermacæti, puly. rad. contray. emollient clyſters, 
by way of fomentation, and bladders of warm water on 
the part moſt complained of, may be tried. 

The lochia are ſometimes * e Here obſerve that 
the quantity diſcharged by different women is ſo various, 
that it is not to be regarded whether little or much is loſt 
in particular caſes, if 
ſequence of it. 

An immoderate flux is attended with weakneſs, loath- 
ing, fainting, convulſions, a flow, weak, intermitting pulſe, 
a pale countenance, excretions of grumous blood, pains 
in the hypochondrium, a tenſion of the belly, vertigo, 
dimneſs of ſight, tingling in the ears, &c. 

If any part of the placenta remaining in the uterus, or 
clots of blood, are lodged there, they may both irritate 
and prevent a due contraCtion of the uterus and its veſ- 
ſels, and ſo cauſe this complaint; theſe ſhould immedi- 
ately be brought away. | 

If the pulſe is full and hard, and the patient's ſtrength 
will admit, bleed; but this is rarely required. Ligatures 
about the wriſt and ankles, and above the knees and el- 
bows, are generally a more Proper management. Aſtrin- 
gents, as alum, &c. are preſcribed by many, but the ſame 
| proceeding as is directed in the article ABoRTvs, in caſe 
of a flood: 1g, may be conſulted for what is farther need- 
ful in this caſe. See Wallis's Sydenham. La Motte's 
Obſervations. | 

LOCHIORRH GMA. An exceſs of the lochia after 
they become pale or whitiſh, | 

LOCULAMENTA. The cells in the fruit of plants, 
where the ſeeds are lodged, which are divided by ſmall 
partitions. 85 

LOCUSTA. The GRASSHOPPER, alſo the outer co- 
vering of the flower and grain of corn, Which incloſes the 
chaff; and it is a name for one ſpecies of valerianella, for 
the courbaril, and for lactuca agnina. 


no bad ſymptoms come on in con- | 


| LORIND. MATRICIS. An epilepſy, or 3 


nium, and ſome other plants. 


5 


LOGAS. The white of the eye. 

LOLIUM, from o, adulterine, as it Was fung 
to be generated of corrupted barley or wheat. I Pod 
changed into , from a cuſtom in ſome pa EY of 5 
of changing the letters uſed in other parts. J / ** 
called gra, infelix gramen lohaceum, lolium e 
tremulentum; pan RET, IVRAY, COCKLE, and the | "0 
call it DRUNKEN WHEAT. e reach 

It is diſtinguiſhed from other grain by; 
ear, and by 3 grains with their kiſs on both render iy 
as the ſtalks, being ſituated in the ſame plane, It 
uſed in medicine. Its moſt noted qualities are ” 
ducing ſpeedy drunkenneſs if. taken inwardly 26d — 
venting drunkenneſs if applied outwardly, It war 
vertigo and torpor, and by an imprudent uſe of i ak 
miſchief is produced. See Raii Hiſt. M 
Another ſpecies is called phœnix, Ray-or 
NEL-GRASS. | 

LOMEN TUM FABA. BEAN MEAL, or bread mie | 
thereof. See FaBA MAJOR. | 

LONCHITIS, from ay xn, a /ance, becauſe the leres 
are ſharp-pointed, and reſemble the head of a lance, |; 
is alſo called fil;x aculeata, and flix mas. The ro 
aperient and diuretic, but not much uſed in the preſet 
practice. It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of p/;p;dun, 

Rat A name for the beſt ſpecies of jj | 
triol. | 


Ns { Names for the inteſtinum refun, 


LONGISSIMUS DORSI. This muſcle is thus named 


ASS, Or DAR. | 


from its length. It is the longeſt in the back. It hath 


the ſame origination with the ſacro-lumbaris; it is infered 


by ſeveral digitations into the ribs on the inſide of the 


upper part of this muſcle z betwixt it and the compleny, 
the tranſverſalis colli of Albinus is ſeated, which runs 
from the tranſvere proceſſes of the vertebræ of the back 
to thoſe of the neck, and is an ereCtor of the body. - 

LoNGISSIMUS OCULI. See OBLIQUUS MAJOR oc. 

LoNGISSIMUS POLLICIS MANUS. See FLEXOR Tg. 
TII INTERNODII POLLICIS. 

'LONGUS COLLIE. This muſcle riſes from the two 
upper vertebræ of the back, and runs to be inſerted int 
the three upper vertebræ of the neck. It is made up of 
two planes, which decuſſate each other; and it receives 


Alips from ſome of the lower tranſverſe proceſſes of the 


neck. Its office 1s to bend the neck. 
LONICERA PERICLYMENUM. Sce Capaini- 
LIUM. . 
LOPHADIA. Tag of the firſt vertebre of tie 
LOPHIA. back. Lophia alſo ſometimes ignite 
the upper part of the back of the neck. 
LOPIMA. See CASTANEA. 
LORA. See DEUTERIA. 
LORDOSIS, from Noe, bowed or Bent inwark t 
is an affection of the ſpine, in which it is bent 5 
or toward the fore parts. It is the oppolite tog w 
It is alſo a name for the lumbago, and the tabes %%, 
When it is ſpoken of the bones of the legs, ! ſigns 
bow-legged. _- | | 80 
LORIC A. A kind of lute with which glaſs org 0 
are coated, before being put into the fire. Many 8 


of coating made for chemical veſſels. Sec Pitt. 
Chem. | 
convulbit 
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diſorder proceeding from the uterus. 
LOTIO. A TLOTION. It is an ex 
tion. Embrocatio, lotio, and collyrium, f coll 
but when uſed on the eyes, receives the name | 
um; on the face, a lotion; on any other part, 19 8 Gout 
2 Lotio, (from lavare, to waſh), ſometume 
es a CLYSTER. i ge 
LOTUS. It is a ſpecies of plant of which — 
enumerates ſixteen. Thoſe that are uſed 7 „ [t 
are noticed under other names whic they % 
alſo a name for melilotus, a ſpecies of c 
; TLF 
— ARBOR, called alſo ce/tis. The Lork 3 
TREE. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecles. it which 15 
- the ſouthern parts of Europe; their fut 
e is aſtringent. l 
. ite a called alſo trifolium odoratums 5 the 
major, odorata wviolacea: SWEET TREF OIL fta 


ternal uid per 
are ſimilar 10m 
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LU E F 4 
uleum, Linn. 3 ranks it as a ſpecies 


7 uy . The ſeeds, leaves, and flowers, are anodyne 
0 me L p | 
| _ CR THRUS: An obliquity or perverſion of 


| n a 
| the _ r e without luxation or ſpaſm. 
to a 


\ It is a kind of liquid ſoap that is 
| LUCE 42 1255 penetrating ſmell. See ALCALI. 
volatile, DUM GAL. Se GEMMEA SAC » 

LUCIDUS LAPIS. See BONONIENSIS LAPIS. 
LUCINA. »ee ALILAT. 8 25 
LUDUS HELMONTII. The wAXEN VEIN, called 
Wo Ladus Paracelſi. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, and ſeems 
* 5 indurated clay: it is found in pits, and is diſtin- 
ae” 4 by the yellow cracks which are frequent in it, 
1 cl are filled up with yellow ſpar. Paracelſus 
| 22 bed the cubic pyritæ, which are like dice, and 
| if 7 theed ]udj ; Helmont miſtook, him, ſuppoſed this 
10 which is moſtly divided into ſquares by the cracks, 
8 ſubſtance. The ſpar that fills up the cracks, is 
3 of 15 be uſed; for it is that alone which promotes 
nr. and is a ſpecies of calcareous ſtone. See CE- 
Uns. It is the PESTILENCE in men, and the MUR- 
| RAIN in beaſts. 
| 9. DEIFICA. One of the pompous names for the 
| lere NEURODES CONVULSIVA. It is a mild typhus. 
I yENEREA. The PLAGUE of VENus, or VENE- 
AAL DISEASE. Dr. Cullen names it /yph1:s, and places 
iss a genus in the claſs cachexiæ, and order impetigines. 
It js alto called the VENEREAL PESTILENCE or POX. 
| dpbrodifius morbus, Gallicus morbus, grand-gor, Indicus 
nba, Neapolitanus morbus. It is endemic in Peru. 
lt ves brought from the Spaniſh Welt Indies into Spain 
in 1493; in 1494 it was caried from Spain to Italy; in 
1495 it was ſpread both in Naples and France: from 
| thele all Europe was infected. That this diſorder was 
unknown to the Greeks and Romans appears from their 
abſolute ſilence concerning it. All phyſicians wiio lived 
at the time when it appeared firſt in Europe, unaninouſly 
declared their ignorance of it, any further than that it 
E was bronght into Europe at the cloſe of the fifteenth 
| century. See Aſtruc on the Venereal Diſeaſe, vol. i. b. i. 
e. 1. The firſt inſtances upon record of poxes, that is, 
| of the venereal diſeaſe, imported from America, are in 
we writings of one Boyle, a Benedictine monk, and in 
Peter Margarit, a noble Catalonian, in 1494. The ori- 
dein of this diſeaſe is traced much higher, even from the 
ear 1193. See SWEDIAUR, | 
| Wherever this diſorder attacks at the firſt, it is con- 
| veyed into the conſtitution by the lymphatics; if the infec- 
bon is received by the penis, by means of the abſorbent or 
hrnphatic veins, a bubo happens in the groin; for the 
yngphatics of the genitals paſs through the inguinal glands; 
An the hand, the axilla will be the feat of the bubo, for 
AF the lame kind of reaſon; if at the lips, the glands in the 
_ neck will tumify and inflame. This diſorder never affects 
= the viſcera, but it attacks the bones; hardly a bone in the 
1 body but what hath been injured by it, though moſt com- 
| 1 it is ſeated in the ſhin bones, upper part of the 
ull, clavicles, the bones of the arm near the joints of 
he elbow, and ſometimes the knees, ribs, or even the 
Y "hah ſome external glands, the palate, noſe, ſkin, or 
Y 15 other part not out of the reach of ſurgery, are the 
5 parts affected. It is probable that the lacunz in 
*% urethra we the firſt ſeat of infection; if ſo, the nearer 


me firſt ſeat of ing i 
1 Wee a is to the neck of the bladder, 


WY 


Aammation and heat o 
| as the ſeat of inflamm 
| * leat of the diſcharge. 
| patients of a thin habit. 

Vorſe and more diffeul 5 


\ ſymptoms and cure are 
G J — And in chil 


t to manage than in the fat and 
dren this diſorder is worſe than in 
It 18 always prop 


matte 9 4 
A whe the au Pplied in a fluid ſtate, either to ſome part 


WE nccation &c us 18 very ſoft, as it is in the part of ge- 
WE to child * * 1 or ulcer; or it may be given 
I *%real matter ined > r during her pregnancy. The 


molt always occaſion 2 converſion of the | this generally goes off with . 9255 of mucus from 
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mucus of the part, or of the fluids of the ulcer or wound, 
into a matter ſimilar to itſelf, and when a ſufficient quan- 
tity hath been thus produced it brings on an inflamma- 
tion in the mucous membrane, or glands, or in the wound, 


d the muſcles annexed; of the joint| or ulcer, and it is afterwards ſometimes abſorbed into the 


1 ſyſtem of the veſſels, but very ſeldom before; the 
rſt ſymptom therefore appears in the part where the in- 
fection was received. | 
If children receive the infection from their mothers, 
they are ſometimes born with ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, as 
inflammations of the ſkin, gonorrhea, &c. but for the moſt 
part there is no appearance for ſeveral days, but in about 
a week eruptions with browniſh ſpots or ſcabs, degene- 
rating in ulcers, ariſe about the angles of the mouth, or 
other parts of the head, over the body. 
Women are not ſubject to ſo great a variety of ſymp- 
toms as men are; their chief complaints are, a difficult 
of urine, and a running; however, they are liable to 
chancres and warts, both within and without the labiæ 
pudendz, as alſo buboes in the groin z and ſometimes a 
contraction of the ſpincter vaginæ. 
The firſt ſymptom obſervable in a freſh gonorrhœa in 
men 1s uſually an agreeable ſenſation in the whole or the 
greateſt part of the urinary paſſage; at this time, ſcarce 
any or no diſcharge is obſervable on the linen : then an 
uneaſineſs about the parts of generation, together with an 
appearance of a little whitiſh, or rather woter-colouredy 
matter about the orifice of the uthera, when in the moſt 
favourable degree; but oftner it is whitiſh, and differs 
in colour and conſiſtence daily, becoming yellow; then, 
if the virulence is great, it is greeniſh, and ſometimes 
ſtreaked with blood. When the running is viſible, there 
is alſo an inflammation and ſwelling about the orifice of 
the urethra; this ſymptom is ſometimes perceptible when 
no running appears; in this caſe there is a degree of pun 
gency on the evacuation of urine the heat of urine is 


of the urethra, but more eſpecially at its termination in 
the glans. Spots appear on the linen the edges of which 
are darker coloured than the centre; this dark margin is a 


thoſe ariſing from other cauſes. From a defect of mucus 
in the urethra the urine excites a ſmarting and pain there 
as it x aſſes through. The matter diſcharged from the ure- 
thra increaſes in quantity. The inflammation at the end 
of the urethra increaſes too, as appears from the redneſs 
and hardneſs of the edge of its orifice. A tenſion and 
hardneſs is perceived through the whole length of the ure- 


larly during an erection. The matter diſcharged is thin» 
ner, loſes its adheſiveneſs, and is more ill coloured. The 
inflammation often occaſions a curvedneſs in the penis, 
and the ſtimulus, by which the inflammation is excited, 
occaſions an erection too when the patient is warm in bed, 
and ſometimes produces involuntary emiſſions; this ſymp- 
tom is called a cordee, or a priapiſmus. If the inflam- 
matory ſymptoms are violent, a ſtrangury comes on. 
Sometimes an inflammation in the prepuce confines it 
from being drawn back, and thus forms a phymoſis ; or 
being drawn behind the glans cannot be returned, and 1s 


comes on the part, or the whole of the penis becomes 
follows. In all theſe caſes ulcers are apt ta be formed. 


Thus the inflammation continues to increaſe generally 
for about a week or two. If the mucus that is diſcharged 


Ak be affected, the ſymptoms more] waſhes away the venereal matter faſter than it is formed, 
| i the diſcharge renter, and vice verſa. The in-| the ſymptoms may continue in the ſame ſtate for ſome 

urine is felt moſt near the glans, | time, and then gradually decreaſe, and at length a cure 
ation and pain are molt likely to | is effected. 


If the diſorder ends not thus happily, ulcers are formed, 
or the venereal poiſon being abſorbed, inſtead of a go- 
norrhœa, a lues vencrea, or pox, is the conſequence. 
When the gonorrhœa is long continued, it ſometimes pro- 
duces a ſtricture in the urethra, and occaſions a difficulty 


agated by contagion, The venereal in the evacuation of the urine, which is often attended 


with pain, the water flowing out in a ſmall ſtream, or 
only by drops : ſometimes it alſo produces an inflamma- 
tion, and a diſpoſition to contraction in the bladder, and 
the urethra contracting, the ſtoppage is alſo incr-aled 


theſs 


ſcarce perceived in voiding it, but immediately after the 
patient feels an extreme heat throughout the whole duct 


principal mark to diſtinguiſh the venereal N from 


thra, and a ſenſation of ſtricture in the penis, particu- 


then called paraphymoſis. When the ſtricture from theſe 
two laſt ſymptoms is not ſpeedily relieved, a mortification 


cedematous, in which caſe, without great care, a gangrene 
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cheſe parts; but it may have the other progreſſes and ter- 
minations of an inflammation of the bladder, and often 
no ſuch affection takes place, or if it does, goes off, and 
the ſtoppage and pain continue for years. The teſticles, 
the inguinal glands, and other parts, are ſubject to phleg- 
monous inflammations. Ulcers are formed in different 
parts of the body, as in the throat, occaſioning hoarſeneſs, 
or perhaps a deafneſs, from their ſituation on the orifice of 
the Euſtachian tube ; or if theſe ulcers are very virulent, 
they eat through to the bone, and ſoon after leftrovink it, 
a paſlage is formed from the mouth to the noſe. Ulcers 
are formed in the ſkin ; they begin with a purpliſh ſpot or 
brown ſcab. When ulcers from this cauſe happen in the 
. palms of the hands, the ſoles of the feet, behind the ears, 
about the anus, or the inſides of the lips, they have the 
appearance of fiſſures ; they alſo ouze out a thin matter, 
and are attended with great ſoreneſs and pain ; the ſcurf 
and ſcab with which theſe ulcers begin are of a yellowiſh 
colour, inclining to brown, like the honey-comb ; it ap- 
pears on ſeveral parts of the body, by which circumſtance 
they may be diſtinguiſhed from all others; ſometimes they 
are broad, reſembling the deſcriptions given of the le- 
proſy by-ſome writers; and the more this ſcurf ſpreads, 
the eaſier the patient becomes. All thoſe venereal erup- 
tions are ſmall, and moſt frequently are formed on the 
temples or other part of the head, and when they ſcale 
off they leave a mark nearly of a chocolate colour behind 
them. The wenereal matter fixing on the eyes, produces 
an olphthalmy, and ſometimes a loſs of ſight: falling on 
the ears, a deafneſs, and a caries of the bones there fol- 
lows. It very often happens that the perioſteum is affeCted, 
and when the patient begins to grow warm in bed violent 
pains are excited; theſe pains are ſeated in the head and 
in the middle part of the bones of the limbs; in the morn- 
ing they abate, and during the day are rarely troubleſome, 
Sometimes the perioſteum ſwelling, becomes hard, and 
forms thoſe tumors which are called nodes. Excreſcences 
alſo ariſe on the glans penis, prepuce, anus, labia pu- 
denda, &c. theſe are ſeldom painful. Various other ſymp- 
toms appear when no means have been uſed to check the 
progreſs of the diſorder, but as mercury is ſo univerſally 
applied to, it is rare that even many of the above named 
appear in the ſame patient. | 

Some conſtitutions bear up many years, but others 
ſink under the diſeaſe, and are carried off. 

The venereal gonorrhea ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
that in which there is no infection, from the fluor albus, 
and from other increaſed ſecretions from the different 
parts ſubject to this diſtemper, from the involuntary emiſ- 
{ions of ſemen, from ulcers in the urinary paſſages, vene- 
real ulcers, pains, eruptions, &c. ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe which ariſe from any other cauſe. | 

The more regular the diſcharge from the urethra is 
made, the more mild are all the ſymptoms ; but if the 
running 1s ſmall in quantity, or the matter of a yellow or 
greeniſh colour, it is virulent. If, upon preſling the pe- 
nis, a drop of limpid liquor, reſembling the white of an 
egg, is diſcharged, it indicates a ſafe cure. 

As a preventive of this diſorder, the following is re- 
commended : R aquæ kali puri, 3 i. ſolv. in aq. font. 
th i. & cola per chartam. Some of this ſolution is to 
be mixed with a tea-cup full of water (ſo much as the 
mouth can bear without pain), then fill a ſyringe with the 
liquor, and inject it into the urethra, or vagina, retain- 
ing it there for about a minute; then add to the remain- 
der of the liquor a tea-ſpoonful of the ſolution, and waſh 
the glans, prepuce, labia pudendi, &c. Laſtly, inject and 
waſh with warm water. | | | 
When the diſorder is contracted, the indications of 
cure are, to deſtroy or evacuate the venereal infection, 
and to remove the ſymptoms excited by it. | 

A gonorrhcea, if recent, is beſt managed, by firſt treat- 
ing it as a topical inflammation : at the ſame time ren- 
dering the urine as ſoft as poſſible by the uſe of demul- 
cent drinks; ſuch as a decoction of marſhmallow root, or 
a ſolution of gum arabic in water. | = 

The ſeat of the gonorrhea is always in the inner mem 
brane of the urethra, but it may ſpread to the proſtatz and 
veſiculæ ſeminaies, and by gently ſqueezing the penis it 
may generally be diſcovered in what particular part of the 
urethra this diſorder hath its ſeat; for either a hardneſs 
will be felt in the part, or the patient will complain of 
pain on almoſt wy degree of preſſure thereon, 
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Purging with the natron vitriolat. or the Ol f. 
be proper until the inflammatory ſymptom em wil 
then begin to rub the penis under the e as + U, 
ung. hydrargyri fort. every night at bed aw, wih the 
a ſolution of bydrebgyrus in the mucilage of pur z. 
rendered ſufficiently fluid (with linſeed-oil freſh) adi 
repeat the injection three or four times a da dan; 
it _ or ten minutes each time, 7» nig 

When injections are uſed, the patien 
make ate firft, for thus much of the . ne 
waſhed away. The time to leave off injectin 2 ? 
the running no longer ſtains the linen with z d bee 
ſpot. The running does not always ceaſe at this ti P 
though it continues a week or two, it gradually lf ut 

During this time avoid all exceſſes; let the en | 
gentle and moderate; the diet ſomewhat abſtemion > 
leaſt free from every degree of what increaſes the = 8. 
or excites an extraordinary heat. — 

If this method cannot be conformed to, give a fe- ol 
ing purges at proper intervals, and one of the follow f 
pills, or two, if the patient can bear them without a 
ing his mouth, or exciting any of the ſenfble in. a 
R Calom. 5 1. antimonii tartariſati, gr. 2, conf, yy 
q. ſ. f. pil. h. ſ. ſumend. Or the following ſolution m; 
be given night and morning with two or three diſhes #, 
or a draught of milk and water, or whey: k hydrng 
muriati gr. xvi. ſp. vini Gal. thi. cujus cap. cochl. dein 
vel magn. omn. mane nocteque. This laſt, perſi:1 a 
for ſome time, hath effeCtually removed the different . 
grees and ſymptoms of a confirmed por, eſpecially when 
we area with a pint or more of a decoction of far. 

arilla. 

When an ulcer appears, or any ſymptom of the 414 
real matter, being abſorbed, the uſe of mercury, or ſome 
other ſpecific is neceſſary. If the mercury is uſed, it ul 
be ſo managed that the whole habit may be affected brit 
and yet none of the ſenſible diſcharges produced, lt 
ſhould be given ſo as to produce hardneſs, fullneſs, dr 
moderate frequency in the pulſe, but nothing further; 
for mercury is moſt effeCtual and ſpeedily uſeful when the 
patient's ſtrength is not leſſened by it. As to a falyation, 
it is not neceſſary, in order to a ſafe and effectual cure, 
Indeed an unruly patient is ſometimes beſt managed this 
way. See SALIVATIO. 5 3 

In the worſt caſes the mercury is beſt conveyed into the 
habit, through the ſkin; but in leſs extraordinary circum- 
ſtances, its inward uſe may ſuffice. The ſolution of hy- 
drargyrus muriatus is moſt convenient when the patient 
muſt be expoſed to the air; otherwiſe preparations of 
crude mercury are to be preferred, or the pill with calom. 
& antimonium tartariſatum, above preſcribed. If, without | 


Sof leg 


affecting the mouth, mercurials run off by the inteſtines 


give the following pill: R Opii & antimon. tartariſat 
ai gr. +, conſ. cynoſb. q. ſ. f. pil. mane ac veſperi ſu· 
mend. 
Sometimes it happens that whilſt the patient conte 
in the air of a large town, all means prove ineffectual; 
but, ſoon after his removal into the country, he is reſo! 
to health. It is alſo moſt ſafe to continue the uſe of ne. 
curials for four or five weeks, although every 199 
my have diſappeared. | | 3 
Dr. Smith recommends the following conciſe _- 
of managing a confirmed lues venerea. Give mercury of 
by way of alterative, and adminiſter it as follows: R by: 
drargyri calcin. gr. i. ad iii. ſulph. ant. precip. g. © a 
extr. opii, gr. ſs. ad gr. i. conſ. roſar. r. . f. f. bol. om 
noct. hor. decubitus ſumend. 1 
During the uſe of the mercurial bolus the patient 5 : 
take half a pint of the following decoction four _ 
day: R Rad. ſarſaparil. 3 ij. laureolæ 5 U. co 1 
font. f611j. ad Ihij. & cola. ieee 
During the cure he directs that the patie h 
kept warm, uſe a light diet, drink plent 
and other thin liquors, and go frequently into 


bath. | Juces ur. 
Sometimes the internal uſe of mercury prob tool 

eaſineſs in the ſtomach and bowels, or paſleth 0 Toth 

too freely; in theſe caſes, as well as on _ b rub- 

the mercury may with equal advantage be apf ar edi 

bing the ungt. hydrargyri fort. on the fin, 4 

the article SaLIVATIO, which ſee. "ded, that te fs 


tien!“ 


| ruvian bark js a necefſary addition in 


To what is already ſaid, it may be all cafes where . 
p3 


Lo E 


gende ſtrength is Ro and where there are the 
ings. . 
en pes. n's being pregnant, the _ _ 
thod above recommended may be uſed with all the 
Gifery and advantage that ot 9 1 1 285 
woke not attend. In the Lond. Med. Obſ. 
* ee . an inſtance of a pregnant woman be- 
| and Ine by the uſe of hydrargyrus muriatus in ſp. vin. 
| 04 taken inwardly, and waſhing the ſores on the exter- 
| Gal. _— 
ors Theſe can only be required on account of 
darticular ſymptoms, or a particular habit of body: for 
me vencreal poiſon 18 only to be deſtroyed by proper al- 
teratives; therefore, as briſk purges and mercurial medi- 
mes, when freely uſed, increaſe the irritability of the 
4 nth and thereby render the cure more dithcult, ſome 
ns . is required in their uſe. The gentler purges 
| on irritate leaſt are to be preferred; and mercurials of 
e Gnipleſt kind ſhould always be uſed ; the continuance 
W «either of them ſhould be no longer than until the re- 
| ſpective ends are obtained. While the complaint is local, 
purges are obviouſly uſeleſs, except to remove ſome par- 
1 mptom. 
. gy It is commonly uſed to abate inflammation in 
a gonorrhea 3 but as it produces weakneſs and uneaſineſs 
about the neck of the bladder, and hath no pretenſion to 
dhe end for which it was given, that is, either to ſheathe | 
me acrimony of the fluids, or to defend the urethra from 
dr ſtimuli, emollients and demulcents ſhould be given 
in its ſtead. Decoction of marſhmallow-roots, or ſolution 
Net gum arabic, would be properly directed as common 
W Crink. 
_ JF oY The root of this plant is one of the ſpecifics 
gg 1} by the American Indians, by which the venereal diſ- 
eaſe is deſtroyed, and all its ſymptoms removed. | 
Mezereon. The bark of its root is recommended as 
a radical cure, and as effectually removing nodes and noc- 
WE turnal p2ins, See LAUREOLA FOEMINA. It ſhould be 
W uſcd for two or three months. 
| Sarſaparilla, The root ſoon relieves night-pains, 
E head-achs, waſting, dry blotches, moiſtures, and even a 
| caries in the bone is put a ſtop to, if a mild mercurial 
W courſe accompanies it. The decoCtion ſhould be made 
W freſh, at the furtheſt, every day; and is beſt when not 
made with a mixture of guaiacum. Joined with mer- 
4A 2k it always OY a cure, and often cures after a long 
eule of mercury hath failed. | | 
As to the brood which occaſionally attend and re- 
| oe of ones management, the following methods 
We vlually ſucceed. 
| Chancres, ſee CHAN cRE. Bubo, ſee Bugo. Swelled 
| 8 lee HERNIA HUMORALIS. 33 
Caruncles in the Urethra. They rarely take place be- 
WT fore the running is nearly ſtopped, f or that are formed 
at all, for it is a cicatrix that is found on difleCtion ; the 
| ulcers in the urethra healing, leave a cicatrix which checks 
| the free paſſage of the urine. A bougie paſſed up the 
vweachra, a little beyond the place where it meets with re- 
ſtctance and kept there an hour or more every day, is the 
| Proper method of cure. Sometimes a ſtricture in the 
1 1 is miſtaken for a caruncle, but the cure is the 
We lame. 
| Gumma, tophus, or nodus. Theſe are tumors on the 
SE: 8 the firſt is the ſofteſt; the laſt the hardeſt; 
| e aye _ 1 __ 3 daten ad ; 
| em. e decoction of mezereon, 
* | Ae, e as a radical cure; 2 2 
WT i 45.0 o be depended on: but ſurgery 2 es 
al., al remedy, viz. by cutting down to the bone, 
us out the tumor, or as much as can conveniently 
a ed, and by bringing on a ſuppuration. 
ers. Theſe are on the ſkin, or the mucous mem- 
ad, or edges are reddiſh, or ſometimes of an aſh- 
| 3 Mays their ſurface. is whitiſh, and their form irre- 
| they af $6 are fore or painful: if they are ill-treated, 
W thous . 3 —— and hardly admit of a cure, 
Fihe 5 e 7 ily brought to look well, and to have 
Ba too tres = why healing ſtate. Rough medicines, and 
f ae th, 3 produces the worſt effects. 
id acrimony ; os always proper; if there is any mor- 
G the moves un the blood, demulcents ſhould accompany 
I "7 and the bark ſhould never be omitted when 
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| venereal ulcers attend; though, if there is an inflammatory 


habit, it ſhould be removed by bleeding, &c. 

Venereal, as well as other ulcers, are diſpoſed to good 
granulation and ſuppuration by the uſe of the bark given 
with the mercury. The bark alone, by deſtroying the 
irritability of the ſyſtem, will make the ulcers put on a 
good appearance and heal; but after a time, the diſeaſe 
will be apt to make its appearance again, ſo that we ſhould 
never truſt to any medicine but mercury. | 

It deſerves notice, that mercury will 88 produce 
ulcers, on the tonſils, uvula, and inſide of the cheek, which 
do not look much unlike a venereal ulcer, viz. deep, with a 
looſe flough, and unequal hard riſing craggy, edges, but 
appear ſuperſicial, i. e. more like an inflamed eroſion. 
The bark with cleanlineſs, will remove theſe ulcers in a 
few days, even when to a perſon unuſed to obſerve theſe 
caſes, the velum palati would ſeem likely to drop off in 
two or three days. 

Mr. Bell obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, that thoſe 
which he calls ſymptomatic, or that are the reſult of a 
venereal taint that hath been of a long continuance, are 
fingular in the appearance of their diſcharge, which is as 


| follows: at firſt it is thin, but ſoon becomes tough and 


viſcid; having a very loathſome, though not the ordinary 
fœtid putrid ſmell, and a ſingular greeniſh yellow colour. 
In ſuch ulcers as have an old pox for their cauſe, we 
ſhould depend on the effects of mercury given internally, 
contenting ourſelves with ſuch external applications as 
will keep the fore clean. In this manner, the differ- 
ent ulcers healing up merely by the uſe of internal 
remedies, proves almoſt to a certainty, that the diſ- 
eaſe 1s eradicated from the habit ; and further, it is the 
only proof that little or no more mercury is requir- 
ed. Venercal ulcers are apt to be inflamed, and then by 
the pain they occaſion are very troubleſome if this in- 
flammation becomes conſiderable, bleed ; but for the moſt 


ſufhce. The inflammation removed, the ungt. cereum. 
Ph. Edinb. will be the only needful dreſſiug. The pil. 
merc. Ph. Edinb. 1s generally the be beſt mercurial for in- 
ward uſe, but ſometimes it fails, and then the hydrargyrus 
muriatus is generally more ſucceſsful; it may be given in 
the form of pills, or ſolution. In ſome obſtinate venereal 
ulcers, it ſometimes happens that various mercurial pre- 
parations are to be tried before it is known on which to 
depend; but when a proper one is diſcovered, it ſhould 
be uſed for ſome time after every appearance that is vene- 
real hath vaniſhed. Whatever preparation of mercury be 
employed, it ſhould always be continued till a ſoreneſs 
of the mouth be induced: and it ſhould never be carried 
further than is neceſſary to produce a moderate ſpitting. 
Be careful to avoid a ae e to guard againſt this, 
the warm bath ſhould be uſed along with the mercury; 
or inſtead of the warm bath, the uſe of a flannel ſhirt 
next the ſkin; care being taken never to expoſe the 
body to much cold. If the ulcer is ſeated near a bone, 
and fungous fleſh appears in it, a caries may be ſuſpected; 
in which caſe, beſides the neceſſary treatment for carious 
bones, mercury mult be adminiſtered. 'Theſe ulcers, arg 


venereal ſymptom hath vaniſhed : here we may ſuſpe 
the preſence of ſome other diſeaſe, and that both have 


ulcer. As ſoon as the diſeaſe is diſcovered, the proper 
remedies for its removal muſt be directed; and then a 
cure will ſoon be accompliſhed. It may be that the ſores 
will not heal, though no other diſeaſe is attendant, but 
from the free uſe of mercury, &c. the body is enfeebled ; 
here the bark, or opium, or both, with a nouriſhing diet, 
a pure air, and moderate exerciſe may, be tried, and 
uſually ſucceſs will be the reſult. If the ſloughs on theſe 
ulcers are tough, dreſſings that gently ſtimulate will be 
required; e. g. R Ung. refine flavæ 31. hydrargyri 
nitratis rubri 3 ij. m. When the ſloughs are caſt off, 
and a proper diſcharge is produced, dreſs with ſuch other 
means as the then ſtate of the ſore requires. When a 
gland is the ſeat of a general ulcer, a kindly ſuppuration 
is then diflicultly produced, and ſometimes a cure cannot 
be performed, without deſtroying at leaſt all the harden- 
ed part of it. This is beſt done by repeated applications 
of the argent. nitrati, which may be repeated every third 
or fourth day. See Bell on Ulcers, vol. vi. p. 381. &c. 


Venereal 
| 


) 


part a proper application of the ſaturnine poultice will 


not unfrequently obilinate and do not heal, although oy | 


had their ſhare in producing as well as continuing the 
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Venereal ulcers, whether from buboes, chancres, or 
otherwiſe, when they appear cancerous, will gradually give 
way by the uſe of freſh air, a fuller diet, abitinence from 
mercury, or by means of hemlock applied outwardly, or 
given inwardly, whether with or without opiates. Some- 
times, a more ſpeedy effect has been obſerved from eat- 
ing fix or more lemons in a * See ſome obſervations of 
this kind in the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 338, &c. 
Venereal ulcers in the throat may be conveniently relieved 
with the following: K hydrargyri muriati, gr. x. acid 
muriatici, gut. v. tinct. lav. c. 3 i. m. cap. gut. v- xx. bis 
die, in aq. pura vel juſcul. avenac. | 

Warts and e ee When the inſection is ſe- 


. curely deſtroyed, theſe may be removed either by a cauſtic 


or the knife, If they are cut away, deſtroy their roots 
with the argent nitratum, if they are warts, or. hard- 
iſhz but the ſofter rub them only with a mixture of 
quickfilver and lard, in equal quantities, or with the aq. 
phagzeden. When the whole is deſtroyed, heal the ul- 
cer, as a common one. 

Mr. Deaſe, in the fourth volume of the Edinb. Medical 
Commentaries, obſerves, how difficult it is to eradicate 
venercal_warts z and at the ſame time cautious againſt 


perſiſting very long in a courſe of mercury for their re- 


moval. He aſſerts, that they continue after the venereal 


virus is effectually removed from the habit, ſo then they 


are merely local, and require no other treatment than 
ſuch applications as will remove and prevent them from 
returning. | S 
Pains in the bones. Theſe are moſt troubleſome in the 
night. The decoction of mezereon is here eftectual 
but an opiate ſhould be given at bed-time, until the diſ- 
eaſe is vaniſhed. In this caſe be attentive to the deſtruc- 
tion of the venereal infection. 

Phymoſis. In the venereal diſeaſe this is uſually of the 
cedematous kind; and beſides the uſe of proper mercu- 
rials, the bark ſhould alfo be given from an ounce, to an 
ounce and a half in twenty-four hours. In every kind of 
phymoſis, let milk and water be injected between the 
prepuce and glans very often. If by a due uſe of proper 
means the phymoſis does not give way, it muſt be cut 


open with a knife: for beauty the inciſion may be made 


en the upper-part, but to avoid every inconvenience it 
may be in one ſide. If the phymoſis hath continued 
long, ſo that the prepuce is hard and ſcirrhous, the whole 
of the prepuce ſhould be cut off. Externally the appli- 
cation of Goulard's ſaturnine water, or other ſuch like 
application, may be uſed to remove the phymoſis in the 
beginning, but emollient poultices muſt be forborne. 

Paraphymoſis. The ſame general method is proper here 
that is directed for the phymoſis. Bell's Surgery, vol. I. 

Cordee. See CHORDE. | | 

See Wallis's Sydenham on the Venereal Diſeaſe. 
Chapman's Abridgment of Aſtruc. Heiſter's Surgery. 


Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond. Falck's Treatiſe 


on the Venereal Diſeaſe. Fordyce's Review of the Vene- 
real Diſeaſe. White's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 399, 423. 
Swediar on Venereal Complaints. 

LUJULA. Woop-SORREL., It is the oxalis aceto- 
cella. Linn. | 

LUMBAGO, from lumbus, a loin. The rheumatic pain 
in the loins. See RHEUMATISMUs. Named alſo Jordeſis, 
nephralgia rheumatica. The Latins have ſo called a tabes 
dorſalis. Pains from other cauſes, when in this part, 
alſo take this name. | | | 

LumBAGo PSOADICA. | 

— APOSTEMATOSA. | See ARTHROPUOSIS. 

=— AB ARTHROCACE. | 

LUMBALIS, and LUMBAR1s INTERNUs, Names for 
the pſoas muſcle. See Psoàs. 


LUMBARES. The LUMBAL NERVES. They paſs|. | Tos 
the wriſt. It is ſo called, becauſe one of its ſides 87 


out from the ſpinal marrow through the vertebræ of the 
loins, and become larger from the firſt to the laſt, The 
firſt /umbal nerve throws a large branch backwards, and 
two filaments to the intercoſtal; the trunk of the nerve 
goes through the pſoas muſcle, then to the ſpine of the 
os ilium, at whoſe anterior ſuperior proceſs it throws off 
ſeveral branches to the muſcles, and one to the ſpermatic 
cord in the male, and to the round ligament of the fe- 
male. The firſt, going to join the ſecond, gives off two 
filaments, one of which goes to the ſpermatic cord, the 
other paſſes under the ligamentum Poupartii to the 
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groin : it is from this that ſome account for cle. 
is felt in the thigh during a fit of the "wang A Dan that 

The ſecond lumbar nerve lies on the inſide of: 
muſcle, goes through the head of it, and run eh Moy 
then goes through the annular aperture of ry ond itz 
externus to the ſcrotum in males, and the labia 0 
The ſecond lumbal nerve joins with the third ” women, 
again communicating with the fourth, form th d that 
. 2 CRURALIS. * Cura 

e fourth and fifth lumbar nerves, an 
ſacral, form the nervus ſciaticus, 2 e f 
paſſing out at the great ſciatic notch, runs doyy 1 3 
the tuberculum iſchii and trochanter major 2 
internal and poſterior part of the thigh, Waren 
biceps and ſeminervoſus, as far as the ham 1 
nearer the inner condyle of the os femoris 7 "9 
_ See CAUDA EqQUiNA. Us 

LUMBARES ARTERIZA. They go out noſter 
the inferior deſcending aorta, ** or fx mem, — 
much in the ſame manner as the intercoſtalz * 
upper ones ſend branches to the neighbouring ant of 
the diaphragm and intercoſtal muſcles, and {y : 1 
place of ſemi-intercoſtal arteries; they are alſo 5 | 
to the pſoas, and other adjacent muſcles; and, by perſo 
rating the oblique muſcles, they become external 
gaſtric arteries. 'They alſo go to the vertebral mult 
and enter the ſpinal canal. 

—— VENZ. Sometimes they proceed from the hb 
cava, near the bifurcation, and principally on the feht 
fide z ſometimes they proceed from the left iliac S 4 
42 . communicates with the azygos and intercoll 
. HRT EXTERNUS. See QuApRATUS wh | 

—— INTERNUS, i. e. Muſc. pſoas magnus. See Po 

— REgGio. The REG10N of the Loixs, It i; 
the poſterior external region of the belly. It extendy 
from the loweſt ribs on each fide, and the laſt yer 
tebra of the back, to the os ſacrum, and the neighbours 
ing parts of the os ilium. The ſides of this region xr 
moſt properly called the loins, but the middle part hah 
no proper name in man. This region takes in alſo the 
muſculus quadratus lumborum on each fide the lover 
portions of the ſacro /nmbares, of the longiſſimi, and l- 
tiſſimi dorſi, the muſculus ſacer, &c. 

LUMBRICALES MUSCULI. So called becauſe they 
are long and flender, like /umbricus, a worm; allo jules 
nales; flexores primi internodii digitorum. Ibeſe belong 
both to the hands and feet. They are the productions 


of the flexors of the fingers and the toes, and taking thett 


origin from their reſpective tendons, they wheel about 
the baſis of the fingers and toes, and join with the er. 
tenſors. Their oſſice is, when the extenſors have Que 
their utmoſt to finiſh the extenſion, and when the enn 
have done their utmoſt to finiſh the flexion. Brown cal 
them, vermiculares, and flexores primi internodit. 
LUMBRICI. The ee eee See VERNES 
LUMBRICI LATI. TAPE-WORMS. 
LUMBRICORUM SEM. See SANTONICUM. 
LUMBRICUS TERRES'TIS. The aATE won, 
Theſe worms are ſuppoſed to have an antiſpaſmodr a 
diuretic virtue. If 2 are moiſtened with vinous pins 


to prevent their putrefying, and ſet in a cellar they ar 


almoſt wholly reſolved in a few days into a fim) 49 
which is ſaid, when mixed with alkaline falts, te 


cryſtals of nitre. They are as good as ſnails for 


purpoſes that fnails are uſed. 
LUMBUS VENERIS. See M1LLEFOLIUM: | 
LUNA. So the chemiſts call s1L VER. See ARGENT 
LUNA PHILOSOPHORUM. See ANTIMONI! * _ 
LUNARE OS. The ſecond bone of the firſt rou 


form of a creſcent. See CARPUS. 3 
LUNARIA. Moox-wonr. Boerhaave 1g. 
eleven fpecies. It is a kind of oſmunda, and 1 
times ſo called; but it is not in uſe as a median. 
- LUNARI1A, called alſo boriza. A name for 72 
cies of chlaſpidium, of ofnunada, of ionthla/P" * 
cago, and bulbonach. of unne 
UNATICA, Iscyuria. A ſuppreſſion 3. 805 
which returns monthly. It is noticed by Sauvage 


| 


IScRURIA. LUN TRI 


5 


E 1 * 


A. In 
Löt Eng js curable in one period of the moon. 


ſo called aconitum Ponticum, aconi- 


in Platau: | 5 : 
tum folio Blut Like the other ſpecies it is poiſonous. 


A kind of tumor like a ganglion; it is hard, 
be ſeated on any part of the body. When it is 
in the infide of the eye-lid it is called chalaza. A round, 
* 11, ſoft tumor about the joints is called /up:a. Dr. 
| my uſes this term as the generic one for A WEN. 
bee Us. A LUPINE., It is a podded plant, and, 
ich us, only an ornament in gardens. It flowers in 
= ad ripens its ſeeds in July and Auguſt. Boer- 
| Cs mentions ſeven ſpecies. That formerly uſed in 
nedicine was the lupinus albus, Linn. . 

LUPULUS, alſo called Humulus, convolvulus peren- 


The Hop. 
ſerrated leaves, which are cut into three, or five 


and may 


| 116. 


broad 


kbeads, with ſmall flat ſeeds _— zem. 
* hedges, and at the bottom of hills, in E ger and 
other parts of Europe; but thoſe that are in uſe are cul- 
rated in plantations. It is perennial. In Auguſt and 
E September, the ſcaly heads are dried in kilns by means 
| of a gentle fire. 5 | 
The ſcaly heads have a bitter, warm, aromatic taſte; 
W they give out their virtue to ſpirit, both proof and recti- 
W hed, by maceration without heat; and to water, by warm 
nun. The extracts obtained from the ſpirituous tinc- 
W ture is an elegant bitter; but the only preſent uſe of this 
W article is for preſerving malt-liquor. The Spaniards 
WE boil 2 pound of HoP-roots in a gallon of water to fix pints, 
and drink half a pint of the decoction, whilſt in bed, every 
W morning; this they do to cure the lues venerea. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. | | 
= LUPUS. A name for the eAnceR, becauſe it cats 
away the fleſh like a wolf; called alſo formex. 
| Lupus PHILOSOPHORUM. See ANTIMONIUM.. 
= LUSCIOSUS. One who only diſcerns objects that 
Ware very near the eye. gp 
LCSCITIOSI. See NyYCTALOPS. | 
= LUTEA, called alſo luteola, truthium, and .DYER's 
| WEED. The root boiled with falt dyes wool of a fine 
| yellow colour. Dioſcorides recommends it as uſeful in 
Co A nm Ares the preſent practice does not notice it. 
EUM Minus, See RHODIA. 5 
LUTUM. LuTE. Many chemical veſſels require to 
be covered with ſomething to preſerve them from the vio- 
krrce of the fire, from being broken or melted, and alſo to 
cee exactly their joinings to each other. The matters 
W Þ:<pared for thoſe ends are, in general, called lutes; when 
We! [ating is applied as a cover to veſſels, it is alſo called 
giro. Glaſs veſſels may be covered with a mixture 
equal parts of coarſe ſand, and refractory clay, mixed 
_ with water and a little hair, ſo as to form a liquid 
—}I paſte, This may be ſpread with a bruſh upon the glaſs, 
— . voou the firſt coat is dry, lay on another, &c. until 
= ns is ſulficiently thick. 
= ... 43 with which the joining of veſſels are cloſed 
33 5 yo kinds, according to the nature of the ope- 
= .... nh = gong and of the ſubſtances to be diſtilled in 
el 0 5, ; ten vapours of watery liquors, and ſuch 
5 falbcſent to & we, are to be prevented from eſcaping, it 
I 5 e the joining of the receiver to the 
or of inen ea? - n e eee 
Ver, of $146 © 9 with a mixture of wheat-flour and 
Wwe 8 Fs ency of ſoft paſte, or flips of bladder 
5 chin a 4 if carefully applied ſo as to ſecure 
WE pour; are to b. . 23 penetrating and diſſolving va- 
made of 8 . : e lute _ conſiſt of a loft paſte 
de white of cs at is quenched in air, and mixed 
| to be confneq me, When corroſive acid vapours are 
| is very proper 3 10 7 555 known by the name of fat lute, 
dried and e ens ſift fine clay, that a wel | 
witch water, and 2 through a ſilken ſearce, moiſten it 
| feed oil that is b leg beat it into a ſtiff paſte with line- 
pate is to be x Þ 9 7 and fit for the painter's uſe. This 
| dry, it mutt b. e Hh the junctures; but as it does not 
ound it, and — means of ſlips of linen wrapped 
of quench Th ips muſt be covered with the /ute 
ed lime and white of egg: Dict. Chem. 


L 


aconitum Lycoctonum luteum. YELLOW, 


This plant hath hollow ſtalks, and 


W (1arp-pointed ſections. On the tops, grow looſe ſcaly 
n them. It grows wild 
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the chemical Jargon, it is a ſpecies | 


| 


LUST 


. 
\ 


LUXATIO, 0 | alſo diflocatio 1 Jyei bad, A 
LUXATURA, I LUXATiON or . Dr, 


Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and 
order ectopiæ. Ccelius Aurelianus calls it delocatio, 
P. Egineta, in lib. vi. cap. 8. deſcribes a luxation as 
follows: © it is a removal of the bone received from its 
proper cavity to another, by means of which voluntary 
motion is hindered.” Boerhaave ſays, that the removal 
of an articulated bone from its cavity, is etiher total or 
partial; and that the former is a /uxation, and the latter 
a diſtortion ; but a partial /uxation is properly termed a 


| ſubluxation, becauſe a diſtortion denotes a change in 


the ſituation of the muſcles. Another diviſion is into 
{imple and compound l/uxations : the firſt is, when a 
wound, a fracture, a contuſion, or other marks of vio- 
lence attend. - | 2 88 _ | Wy | 

L1xations may proceed from external, or from inter- 
nal cauſes; and thoſe from internal cauſes are thus known. 
1. The limb is fo relaxed, that it may be eaſily moved in 
any direction. 2. There is a cavity about the joint, and 
a hollowneſs between the bones, which may be felt with 
the fingers. 3. The diſlocated bone may eaſily be re- 
placed, but ſoon ſlips out again ſpontaneouſly, becauſe of 
the weakneſs of the ligament and muſcles. 4. The dif- 
located limb is longer than the ſound one. 5. No pain, 
inflammation, or convulſion, attends a luxation of this 
kind. 6. This happens generally to the upper part of 
the femur, or humerus, and ſometimes in the articulation 
of the foot with the tibia, When a luæation happens from 
an external injury, the diagnoſtics are ſometimes uncer- 
tain, becauſe a violent contuſion, or diſtortion, may ren- 
der the joint tumid, which, with the pain, will obſcure 
the evidences of a /uxation. In ſuch dubious caſes we 
muſt ſuſpend our judgment; and, indeed, could we. be 
poſitive that a /uxation had happened, until the inflam- 
mation and tumor had, in a good degree, given way, 
attempts towards a reduction would be improper. Hows 
ever, the moſt readily to diſcover a /uxat:on, it may be 
obſerved, that when the head of a bone is removed out of 
its place, the other end will be diſtorted in an oppoſite di- 
rection; for when the ſuperior end is outwards, the infe- 


| rior will be inwards, and vice verſa. Further, generally 


a tumor is obſervable where the diſlocated part of the 


| bone is ſeated, and an hollowneſs where it receded from; 


though where there is much fleſh, the tumor and cavity 
are not eaſily perceived. 

Various ſymptoms occur in conſequence of a luxation, 
but theſe are ſomewhat different, or as the parts are diffe- 
rent in which the accident hath happened; in general, 
they are an immobility, or at leaſt a defective motion of 
the diſlocated limb; a diſtraQtion of ſome of the adjacent 
muſcles, and a relaxation of others; a torpor of the ſub- 
jacent parts; a compreſſion of the adjacent veſſels, whence 
an atrophy, or a gangrene, pain, an oedema, conyul- 
ion, Kc. i | 

Compound Iuxations are more dangerous than com- 
pound fractures. Boerhaave ſays, 'The worſt /uxation 
of all is that produced by a ſolution, or a ſeparation of the 
epiphyſis from the body of the bone. In general, a modeſt 
prognoſtic is molt conſiſtent with ſkill, experience, and 
prudence ; but difficulties and uncertainties are to be ap- 
prehended from the largeneſs of the /uxation, that is, the 
diſtance of the diſlocated bone from its proper place : the 
figure of the luxated limb; the part in which the /uxation 
is ſeated ; the parts preſſed, or intercepted; pain, inflam- 
mation, and other violent ſymptoms. 

The principal indications of cure are, to reduce the 
luxated part; and ſecondly, to retain it in its proper ſitu- 
ation. But if inflammation, or tumor are conſiderable, 
theſe ſhould be removed before a reduCtion 1s attempted. 
In reducing luxations, the muſcles ſhould all be put into 
a ſtate of the greateſt relaxation. Mr. Pott obſerves, that 
the aſſiſtance of the muſcles are the only cauſe of the dif- 
ficulty of reducing /uxations; that much force is never 
required, provided the muſcles are relaxed by a proper 
polition of the limb; and that in recent caſes, at leaſt, the 
capſular ligament will rarely, if ever impede. The ex- 
tention ſhould be gradual and continued, until the diſle- 
cated bone is on a level with the cavity from whence 1t 
receded, at which time, if the head does not return of it- 
ſelf, it muſt be aſſiſted by preſſing upon it, and making a 
lever of the diſlocated bone. Dr. Hunter ſeems to think 
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that the contraction of the muſcles is rarely an impediment 
to reduction, but the rupture in the capſular ligament; 
however, they both recommend a gentle extenſion, and 
to avoid every violent effort. 


A LUXATION of the Ankle: 


Dr. Hunter obſerves that when there is a luxation of the 
malleolus internus, there is generally a fracture of the 
fibula z but that if the perſon is of a lax habit, the liga- 
ments may be relaxed without a fracture. 

If the ankle is luxated inwardly, the bottom of the foot 
turns outward} if it is luxated outwardly, the bottom of 
the foot turns inward; if forward, the heel becomes 
ſhorter, and the foot longer than uſual ; if backwards, 
the heel ſeems lengthened, and the foot ſhortened. "This 
kind of luxation is uſually attended with violent pain, 
and often with other very violent ſymptoms ; and the dif- 
ficulty of reducing the ankle is proportioned to the vio- 
lence of the cauſe. Place the patient on a table or bed, 
and the leg with the knee bent, ſhould be firmly ſecured 
by an aſſiſtant or two. The foot is now to be put into 
that ſituation which tends moſt effectually to relax all the 
muſcles” which beldng to itz and being given to an 
aſſiſtant, he muſt be deſired to extend it in that di- 
rection till the moſt prominent point of the aſtragalus 
has clearly paſſed the end of the tibia, when the bone 
will either ſlip into its place, or may be eaſily forced into 
it. The reduction finiſhed, the patient ſhould keep in 
bed until the ſymptoms leave him, and he is in ſome 
meaſure able to reſt upon his ankle. See Bell's Surgery, 
vol. vi. p. 274. White's Surgery, p. 166. 


A LUXATION of the Clavicle 


When this accident happens, the ſooner the reduction 
is performed the better, for old luxations of this kind are 
rarely cured. ; 

The clavicle may flip from the ſternum either outward- 
ly or inward; in the firſt caſe a preternatural tumor is 
obſerved about the joining of the bones : in the latter caſe, 
a ſinus is obſerved in the part affected, the aſpera arteria, 
the carotids, the contiguous nerve, and the œſophagus, 


are ſqueezed. As to the reduction of the bone in theſe | 


caſes, the ſame general methods will ſuffice which are 


laid down in a caſe of a fractured clavicle, when the ac-| 
cident hath happened near the breaſt bone: the ſame 


may be alſo obſerved with reſpect to a luxation happen- 
ing next the acromion. 

A luxation happening next the acromion is ſometimes 
not eaſily diſtinguiſhed from a luxated humerus. Pars 
obſerves, when this caſe happens, that the upper part of 
the clavicle protuberates upwards, and a hollow or cavity 
is obſerved in the part where the clavicle is ſeparated from 
the acromion; violent pains alſo attend, and the patient 
cannot move the arm upwards. If in this laſt caſe the re- 
duction is not ſpeedily effected, the arm will moſt proba- 
bly ſoon become paralytic. | | 


The greateſt care is required in the uſe of bandages; a 


defect herein may leave a ſtiff or a luxated arm. If the 
bone is luxated near the ſternum, and is ſtarted outward, 
beſides bolſters to ſuppreſs the end of the bone, the ca- 
pelline bandage ſhould be uſed ; but, if inward, the ſtel- 
late bandage is to be preferred, on account of its keeping 


the ſhoulder back. If the /uxation is next the ſcapula, 


the ſpica with two heads may be uſed. If both clavicles 
are diſplaced, the double ſpica muſt be applied as directed 
in /uxations of the humerus and ſcapula. See Bell's Sur- 


gery, vol. vi. p. 204. White's Surgery, p. 157. 
A LUXATION of the Os Coccygis. 


It may be forced internally by a blow, and outwardly 
by a difficult birth. In this caſe violent pain is felt in the 
lower part of the ſpine, inflammations and ſuppuration 
in the rectum are produced; theſe ſymptoms, with the 


fight and touch, diſcover this luxation. 


If this Juxation is outward, it may be replaced by preſ- 
ſure with the thumb; ifinward, dip the fore-finger in oil, 
introduce it as high as poſſible up the anus, and puth it 
outward, whilſt the other fingers, applied externally, 
guide it to a proper place. | 

The T bandage is proper here. After the bone is re- 
duced, keep the patient pretty much in bed, and when 
he does ariſe, let him ſit in a chair with a hole in it. See 
Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 201. White's Surgery, p. 157. 
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7 A LUxaTION of the Elbow. 


A perfect luxation rarely happens here, exc tth 
cranon is fractured, or the ligament greatl 3 Ne 
This /uxation may be backward (which is molt % _ 
forward, outward, or inward. If the luxation ; Tn, 
ward, the arm appears crooked and ſhorter a, Was 
be extended in the internal part of the flexure the 2 
rus will be prominent; in the external, the thn 
with a large cavity between both bones. When Vow 
ſon of the fracture of the olecranon, the cubit is 4 
forward, the os humeri will ſtick out behind & $ 
is prominent on the fore-part, and a ſinus appears e 
portion to the luxation. If the luxation is extern; 1 
tumor is ſo too, and vice verſa. "OY 

In a violent /uxat:on, or one of long ſtanding, the bo 
cannot be replaced without great difficulty, by reale 4 
the ſtrong ligaments and various proceſſes. Recent = 
ſlighter /uxations are more eaſily reſtored, 

If the ligaments and tendons are rigid, let emollient: 
plications be uſed ſome time before attempting the req, 
tion; the egg liquor is uſeful in this caſe, See Aveny 
LOSIS, 

Reduce this /uxation by making an extenſion uni] ie 
fore-arm can be put into a ſtate of flexion, and then th 
reſt is eaſily accompliſhed by bearing upon the lower ent 
of the humerus with one hand, and by taking hold gf ti; 
wriſt and bending the elbow with the other; and if iti C1 
either ſide, the hand of the patient muſt be turned h. 
ward or outward, at the ſame inſtant, as the cafe require. 
After reduction an arm ſhould be hung in a llny { 
ſome time, that the parts may recover their tone, See 
Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 239. White's Surgery, p. 12. 


LuxATIoON of the Fibula. 


This bone may be ſeparated from the tibia, either 1 
the lower or ſuperior part. When it happens at the inf. 
rior part it generally proceeds from a /uxaticn of the fo 
externally ; this bone muſt therefore be reduced, bonn 
up, and the reſt of the treatment mult be agreeable tothe 
directions given for /uxations of the knee and patell, 
See Bell's Surgery, vol. xi. p. 273. 


A LUxAT1oN of the Fingers. 


The joints of the fingers may be luxated in erery d- 
rection; but an eaſy extenſion and gentle preſiurc with 
finger and thumb will eafily reduce them. See LUXa- 
TION of the Metacarpus. See Bell's Surgery, vob vt. 
p- 249. White's Surgery, p. 163. | 


A LUXATION of the Bones of the Foot and Toes. 


A diſlocation of theſe bones produces great pain, K. 
flammations, and ſometimes convulſions, &c. if ſpeecy 
aſſiſtance is not obtained. They are reduced as directed 
in caſe of bones in the hand being the ſubjects of this a- 
cident. The toes are treated as directed for the fingers. 


See White's Surgery, p. 167. 


A LUXATION of the Hand. 


The hand may be luxated backward, forward, and 
each ſide but backward and forward moſt freu e 
The hand is ſaid to be luxated forward when 1 9 
the flexor muſcles of the fingers; backwards, er ber 
clines towards the extenſor muſcles; outwards, 1 60 
is a tumor near the thumb and a cavity near the little un- 
ger, and inwards when the reverſe happens. 3 

From the diſtortion of the ſtrong e on 
quiſite pain and a rigidity of the fingers, 3 "li 
ther be bent nor extended, by reaſon of the com ES 
of their tendons z from hence will follow 8 : 
tumor, abſceſs, gangrene, and a Caries © 3 1 br - 
bones of the carpus, which are ſeldom curable Arten 5 
putation. But in a recent inconſiderable 25 1 of fur 
milder practice will complete the cure. This Firſt by de 
ation ſhould therefore be ſpeedily reduced. 0 fo 
hand and arm being extended in oppoſite ay hand on! 
condly, by placing the ſinus of the extend L 
table or ſome other flat body, that the er. part d 
preſſed. This method mult take place Wi 


: arp 
the hand is luxated. See LUXATION T Mletacal 


A LUXATION of the Head. 


he l. 
; ; m the l 
A ſeparation of the bones of the rome 5 head 
drocephalus is by ſome called a Iuαt¼⸗ Woe 


LUX 


the cauſe, compreſſion and bandage, if 

Whatever elſe be oe lee orbil, are all that can be ap- 
ey endes the uſe of ſuch means as are adapted to the 

Jer. Mr. Bell calls this a luxation of the cranium; 
_ "cults of luxation of the head, adviſes as follows : 
_ brett. of the head, the patient being ſeated 
— an the ground, and ſupported 7 an aſſiſtant, the ſur- 
Houten ſtanding behind ſhould raiſe the head from the 
fot and the aſſiſtant being deſired to preſs down 
» houlders, the head ſhould be gradually pulled 
yu ht up till the diſlocation is reduced; or, if this 
ee happen with moderate extenſion, it may, at 
che lame time, be gently moved from fide to fide. A 


i ion bein 
aden crack or noiſe is heard on the reduction g 
cee See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 183, 195. 


A Lux AT ION of the Heel Bone. 


on one ſide, and a tumor on the other ſide, diſcovers it; 
ſerere pain attends. Proceed to the cure as is directed 
when the bones of the hand are luxated. 


A LUXATION of the Humerus. | 
The head of this bone may ſlip out before, behind (even 


under the ſcapula), or downward z but never upwards, 
| except the acromion and coracoid proceſs are fractured. 
When the humerus is luxated downwards there 1s a ca- 
| vity in the upper part of it, perceptible to the eye in ſome 
inſtances, but to the finger in all, and a tumor in the 
arm: pit, becauſe the head of the bone is lodged there; 
me luxated arm is longer than the other, and when it can 
de moved or extended, it gives exquiſite pain in lifting 
it up to the mouth. 
| Freſh /uxations are moſt eaſily reduced; thoſe of long 
W finding are reſtored with difficulty; but if the head of 
| the humerus grows to the adjacent parts, a reduction can- 
not be effected by any means. See Medical Obſ. and 
| Inq. vol. ii. p. 340. | : | 
Io perform the reduction bend the fore-arm, and let 
an aſiſtant ſupport it; then elevate the arm fo that the 
elbow may be advanced ſomewhat above the ſhoulder, 
W bringing it a little inward; then an aſliſtant properly 
| makes the extenſion, whilſt another, counteracking him, 
aus the inferior angle of the ſcapula backward toward 
dhe ſpine, and prefleth the acromion a very little down- 
| wards; the operator, with his fingers in the axilla preſſes 
We tic cad of the bone upward as ſoon as he perceives the 
W (tenſion to be ſufficiently made, and at the ſame time, 
| wüch lis other hand, brings the elbow of the luxated arm 


W ©" horizontally, more frequently fails than when it is 
ade in ſome degree upward. 
| When the Juxation is forward, that is, when the head 
of ihe humerus is under the peCtoral muſcle, there is a 
| cavity under the acromion, but the head of the luxated 
| vone projects towards the breaſt more than when juſt in 
he illa; and if the arm is moved, a more acute pain is 
I 5 me in the preceding caſe z for the great artery and 
=. of the bones are much prefled. If this kind 
S 8 2 not eaſily reduced by the method directed, 
I — » 8 of the humerus is in the arm-pit, let a 
2A 8 W e top of a room be faſtened to the arm, juſt 
a e "I of the luxated arm, and the patient gra- 
abe 5 0G the ground by it; this at leaſt brings the 
det © c en into the axilla, whence, as above di- 
eas 3 reſtored into its proper place. In this 
bra emaber to let the fore- arm be brought toward 
| © Drealt, that the muſcles may be relaxed. 


the luxation is backward, the cubit approaches the 


| 5 "RcOrdi; 5 : 
_ P 7 dia, and the head of the bone is prominent on the 
F Outhide of the {hou 


ee der; the arm cannot be moved from the 
6 1 1 without great agony, and the lower 
be ae ow will be ſomewhat puſhed out. In this 
ben of che is procedure may be the ſame as when the 
ang mana 1s under the peCtoral muſcle. 
WE fins. SS Jo a tall ſtrong man may take the pa- 
ound, and the is thoulder and gently raiſe him from the 
ae bone inte Operator may puſh the head of the diſlo- 
u method © 5 place as the body becomes ſuſpended. 
may ſcem: Ver pending the patient is not ſo ſevere as 
wake cus as no force is uſed about the ſhoulder to 
er extenſion, the patient does not ſuffer from 
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This is luxated both inward and outward. A cavity | 


= e 75 8 
tue patient's fide. An extenſion made downwards, or | 


LUX 


commonly attend the oth&e methods, 


merus, it is agreed among ſurgeons of the greateſt emi- 
nence. that. they are never needful. Freke's commander 


purpoſe ; in the.uſe of it the limb may be moved in all 
directions during the extenſion, and the ſituation of the 
head of the bone can be examined; but great care is re- 
quired to keep it perpendicular to the fide of the patient. 

As in other luæxations, bleeding, &c. to prevent or 


reduction, and the arm ſuſpended in a fling. See Medi- 
p. 211. White's Surgery, p. 158. 


A LUXATION of the Lower Jaw. 


This bone is uſually luxated forwards, and that on one 
or both its ſides. If one fide only is Iuxated, the chin in- 
clines to the oppoſite ſide, and on the diſlocated fide the 
mouth is wider open. When both ſides are diſlocated, 
the mouth gapes wide, the jaw ſtarts forwards, and the 


| chin falls towards the breaſt, ſo that the patient cannot 


ſhut his mouth, ſpeak diſtinCtly, nor ſwallow with eaſe. 
This accident may happen from a blow or from yawning. 

When one ſide only is diſlocated, it is eaſily reduced; 
but, when both fides ſuffer, an immediate reduction is 


ſometimes fatal. 


In order to the reduction, place the patient in a low 
ſeat, with his head ſecure againſt the breaſt of an aſſiſtant ; 


from being bit; place them on the patient's teeth, as far 
back as you conveniently can, at the ſame time fixing your 


hold of the jaw, preſs it downward; then backward, and 
then upward; if all this is done, as it were in the ſame 
inſtant, the reduction will be complete; or, as Mr. Bell 
ſays, when the fingers, &c. are applied as juſt now di- 
rected, the ſurgeon muſt pull the under jaw forward, till 
he finds it move ſomewhat from its ſituation z and this 
being done, but not till then, he ſhould preſs the jaw 


ward with the palms of his hands, when the ends of the 
bone will immediately flip into their ſituation. 

If only one ſide is luxated, proceed in the fame man- 
ner, only preſſing the affected ſide molt forcibly down- 
wards and backwards. : 

Bandages are uſcleſs in this caſe. See Bell's Surgery, 
vol. vi. p. 189, 190. White's Surgery, p. 155. 


A LUXATION of the Knee. 

This is uſually partial. If it is complete, it is ally 
reduced, but then it is to no purpoſe, becauſe the croſs 
ligaments are broken. A luxated knee-pan is a neceſſary 
attendant of a luxated knee, and indeed is often taken for 
it; but a proper /uxation of the knee is when the tibia re- 
cedes ftom the femur, which happens backwards and to 


which hinders it. : 
As this part is very little covered with fleſh, diſlocations 
here are eaſily diſcovered. | 
If the luxation is partial, place the patient on a table, 
one aſſiſtant taking hold of his thigh, and another extend- 
ing his leg; in the mean time the operator may reduce 
the bone with his hands or his knees. In children and 
young perſons, if the extenſion is made with violence, it 
endangers a ſeparation of the epiphyſes, which is a ſtill 
worle diſeaſe than the /uxation. See Bell's Surgery, 


vol. vi. p. 269. White's Surgery, p. 165. 
A LUXATION of the Knee-pan. 


This may happen externally and internally. In order 
to its reduction, let the patient's leg be pulled ſtraight, or, 
if he can, he may ſtand on it erect 3 then let the operator 
take firm hold of the patella with his fingers, aud force 
it into its place. After this nothing is required but to 
allow a little reſt. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 267. 
White's Surgery, p. 165. 

A Lux ATION of the Metacarpus. | 
In this caſe, what is ſaid on a /uxation of the hand 


will be a ſufficient direction. | 
| Mr: 


thoſe troubleſome excariations and contuſions, which too 


As to the uſe of machines for reducing a luxated hu- 


is preferred to all the reſt of the inſtruments uſed for this 


* 4 3 - 


check inflammation and ſwelling, muſt be uſed after the 


cal Obz. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 373. Bells Surgery, vol. vi. 


neceſſary, or violent ſymptoms ſoon follow, which are 


then wrap your thumbs round with rags, to ſave them 


fingers on the outſide of the jaw; when you have ſecure 


forcibly down with his thumbs, and moderately back- 


each ſide, but never forward, becauſe of the patella, 


„ r 


— 
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Mr. Bell, in the fixth vol. of his Surgery, p. 25 1. ſays, | groin; and no grating can be perceived, 30 l. 
In the reduction of theſe diſlocations, ke of the now when the bg © Pn, lg the 4 pai 
carpus and fingers,) the bone ſhould not be pulled down the /uxation is backwards, the limb is drawn pay lf 
till it be ſomewhat raiſed or elevated from the contiguous | whence a cavity is perceived in the groin, and Pads 
bone; for, as all the bones of the fingers and thumbs, | in that part of the buttock, where the head of Fn 
as well as thoſe of the metacarpus, are conſiderably |and the trochanter are lodged ; the limb is hon. * 
thicker at their extremities than in any other part, theſe foot bends inward, the heel does not touch the 8 the 
projections are apt to be forced againſt each other when but. the patient ſeems to ſtand on his ns mo 
the extenſion is made in a ſtraight direction. See BelPs |ated limb is more eaſily inffected than extended: 1 5 
Surgery, vol. vi. p. 249. White's Surgery, p. 163. caſe, many ſtand and walk firmly without the ban . 

; | | | ing reduced, provided they have a high heel to their * 
A LUxAToN of the Neck. A fractured neck of the thigh bone is diſtinguiſhed from 
A 1uxation between the head and the upper vertebra of |? [uxation of its head; . firſt, when the thigh bone is lu. 
| the neck is immediate death, becaule of the prefſure on ated by a flux of humours, without any external violence, 
the medulla oblongata, or medulla ſpinalis. When a man but only by walking or riſing up: ſecondly, when it j 
is ſaid to have broken his neck there is a partial /uxation unattended with pain, tumor, or inflammation; third. 
of the firſt or ſecond vertebra only ; in this cafe the chin ly, when the whole limb may be bent, and turned abo 
js fixed to the breaſt, which prevents his ſpeaking, ſwal- the acetabulum without any noiſe, which is uſually heard 
lowing, or moving the parts below. If an aſſiſtant is at in fractures: the contrary ſigns indicate a frattur, 
hand, he muſt iminediately turn the patient on his back, In Sn Vexp luxated head of the thigh bone, along. 
and ſetting his feet againſt his ſhoulders (being himſelf tudinal extenſion will not ſuffice, but it mult be accord; 
ſcated on the ground) he muſt place his hand below the r the direction of the cervix. Mr. Kirkland fl 5 
patient's ears, and pull, gradually incteate the force with Yar a thigh is diſlocated inward, or outward, folloy 
which he pulls, and in pulling move the head from fide to | Celſus's advice in laying the patient on one fide, {v th 


oY | the part into which the bone hath ſlipped be always upper. 
After reduction, to prevent abſceſſes, &c. bathe the moſt, and that from which it hath receded, lowermolt; 
part with ſp. vin. White s Surgery, ps 186. by which means the extenſion may be made in any direc 

5 | 8 | 5 tion you have a mind, and ee. own invention will pom 
A LUXAT10N of the Bone of the Noſes out to you twenty ways of ſecuring the patient upon a bel 


(for a table 1s uſually too high), ſo that a proper reliſtance 
be made to the extenſion. This done, the knee bent, 
and a towel fixed properly above it, you muſt place your 
ſelf on that ſide of the thigh to which the bone is dillocated, 
with your knee near the head of the bone, and both hands 
1 oy I hoe of the knee of the patient, an aſſiant 
| | eing fixed at the ankle. The extenſion may then gradu- 
ALS 4 LIUEATION of. the Bag. ally be begun by three or four men, with the thiph jak 
If a rib is forced inwards, the pleura is injured, from | in a ſtate of flexion; and when there is reaſon to think thi 
whence. there proceeds excruciating pains, inflamma- the head of the bone is brought to a level with the ſocket 
tions, difficulty of breathing, coughs, ulcers, immobi- | the extenſion being ſteadily continued, the knee may be 
lity of the body; &c. theſe, with the external poſition of | bent near to the abdomen, and, at the ſame time, whit 
the ſide; evidently diſcover this misfortune ; the ſhortneſs | the knee puſhes the bone towards its place, the anklemult 
of breathing is almoſt a pathognomonic ſign. This /ux-|be moved in the ſame, but the knee of a patient ina 
ation happens betwixt the rib and the ſpine. contrary direction. Thus the head will always go unto 
Luxations internally are difficultly reduced, becauſe | the ſocket, provided a due extenſion is made before you 
neither tlie hands nor any inſtrument can be applied to | attempt to return it.” 
clevate them. However, the patient may be laid on his | Sometimes the head of the thigh bone is puſhed be- 
belly, over ſome cylindrical body, and the anterior part of | tween the iſchium and ſacrum in this cafe, except the 
the rib being moved gently towards the back, or ſhook a | patient is very lean, before attempting the reduction, It 
little, the head- may probably recover its fituation. If | may, perhaps, be moſt eligible to reduce the patients 
this fails, recourſe muſt be had to the method propoſed fleſh by repeated briſk purges, given at ſhort intervals3 
for fractures of the ribs, when they are forced inwards, | for thus the ſtate of the caſe is better diſcovered, and th 
and a ſplinter offends the pleura. But, if the ſymptoms reduction more eafily effected. London Med. ſournah 
are not violent, nor the heads of the ribs much removed, | vol. v. p. 412. BelPs Surgery, vol. vi. p. 252. Whites 
forbear both the inciſion of the fleſh, and the violent | Surgery, p. 163. Edinburgh Med. Commentaries, iO. th 
compulſion of the ribs, as luxated ribs have often re- p. 40. | 
mained ſo without danger. | 


| | | | | | fle 
"The bandage ſhould be x napkin and foapulary; and com- * A ; of the Toes. See LUXATION 7 
preſſes may be applied after ſqueezing them out of cam- tg. os | 
phorated ſpirit of wine. See Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 208. A LUXATION of the Vertebræ. 


LUXATION of the Thigh Bone. | Theſe are rarely perfecty luxated. Thoſe of the neck | 


| ; = being ſmall, and very moveable, are more ſubject to 7 
A fracture of the neck of this bone is ſomctimes miſ- | accident than thoſe of the back. Thoſe of the 1015 “ 


taken for a luxation. The head of the thigh bone may be | alſo more eaſily luxated than thoſe of the back, ber 
luxated downwards, forwards, inwards, ontwards, and | they are more moveable and ſmooth, are deſtitutc of hole 
backwards. This luxation, like that of the humerus, is | ſinuſes with which the vertebræ of the back are furnithe< 
always perfect, and moſt frequently happens inward and | and have a thicker cartilage interpoſed betwixt each. ri 
downward, the head of the bone tending towards the } ations of the vertebræ mult be imperfect, unleſs ate! ; 
large foramen of the os pubis. . with a fracture, and a laceration of the ſpinal wart p 
When the /uxation is outwards, the bone generally lips | which threatens inſtant death. The imperfect 1 
upwards at the ſame time: if inwards and downwards, | are often ſpeedily fatal; and they molt frequently bapfes 
the leg is longer, and more bowed than the other, and | in the upper vertebræ of the neck. "4.6 ah 
the knee and foot turn outwards : the head of the bone Hippocrates obſerves that children, between gh 
is thruſt near the lower part of the inguen and the fora- | of four and ten, are apt to have Juxations of the ver 
men of the os pubis; ſometimes the compreſſure of a | of the neck near the head, from an internal cauic: ; 
nerve, which communicates with the bladder, cauſes a | inſtance of this kind J once met with: it Was ly 
ſuppreſſion of urine, and the preſſure on the crural nerve | about ten years of age; he voided two roun y «het 
a numbneſs in the leg; a ſinus is perceived in the but- } and, in ſeveral inſtances, complained, à8 15 _—_ 
tock, becauſe of the great trochanter, and the reſt of the | worms are the only manifeſt cauſe of any ee: ut 
bone; and if the reduction is long neglected, the limb  obſtinately refuſed every aſſiſtance from medici dende 
withers; if the patient ſhould not require a crutch, he | after a few weeks his neck ſpontaneoully an ſympton 
will at leaſt halt; the knee of the luxated limb cannot be | returned to its original ſtate, and ever] other 
brought to the other; the chief pain is perceived in the preſently vaniſhed. | | Tix 


This accident is eaſily diſcovered by the eye and the 
touch: The reduction is effected by a quill put up the 
noſtrils, and then with the fingers replacing the bone or 
bones. After the reduction a ſticking plaſter may be ap- 
plied. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 184. 
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1 back cannot move much without a 
F The * _—_ or lower apophyſes, and ſometimes 
of them are miſplaced 3 great violence is gene- 
oly 087 * ed in order to a partial luxation ; when a ver- 
req" 4 without a fracture, the body leans to one 

if the left-ſide is affected, the patient 

icht, and vice vera. | 
wo fone of a luxation of the vertebrz in the 


back is crooked and unequal; the patient 

ack are and nor walk, and his whole body ſeems 
ale here the ſpinal marrow is ſooneſt hurt. When ſe- 

For reducing the vertebræ of the neck, ſee Lux A- 


| aralytic 3 all the parts below the luxation are inſenſible 
tral vertebræ are luxated together, the ill ſymptoms are 
b-.on of the neck. When both the apophyſes of the 
bertebree are diſlocated, lay the patient on his belly over 
me round body, as a tub, or drum; then two aſſiſtants 
may depreſs both ends of the luxated ſpine on each fide, 
Which elevates, and gradually extends the vertebræ, the 
pin dorſi being thus bent in form of an arch; after this, 
the ſurgeon preſſes down the inferior diſlocated and pro- 
minent vertebræ, and, at the ſame inſtant, expeditiouſly 
puſhes the ſuperior part of the body upwards. If the 


* 


0 arts gradua 
hey Ts end of complaint. x | 
all the /uxations in the ſpine are very dangerous, both 
cauſe of the injury that may be done to the ſpinal mar- 
dw, and the difficulty of reducing them. The danger 
allo greater, the nearer the luxation is to the head, 


$© d 
e diſcharged, ly die, and very ſoon the death of the 
not ſo violent. 

ticularly treated of. 


N A ſpecies of QuinstEy. See Cr- 
LYCANTHROPIA, from auxog, a wolf, and avpurrog, 
& "a LycANTHROP Y. It is a ſpecies of melancholy, 
us e Some call it melancholia errabunda, er- 
* melancholy, becauſe the patient wanders about, and 
- y reſt in any one place. The Arabians call it u- 
en] rom an animal which perpetually moves up and 
vary the ſurface of ſtagnant waters. Aetius, in his 
, 19. Calls it cynanthropy, as well as lycanthropy. It 


d in ſcripture, who dwelt among the tombs, 
informs us, that, © Theſe pa- 
2 their houſes in the night time, and in every 
of day.” — wander about the tombs until break 
and 1 ˖ e p adds, that © they return home then, 
ollowin 17 eir ſenſes,” You may know them by the 
b Umptoms, their looks are pale, their eyes dull, 


oll 

2 eee. dry, and without the moiſture of a tear. 
irſ ngues are | 
vight, ( err legs, from the bruiſes they received in the 


are f = according to Aetius, from the bites of dogs) 
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gran) or elſe they are involuntarily emitted; the 
Kirk attempt fails, repeat it two or three times. When 
; the ſame poſture, one aſſiſtant may depreſs the left 
f the injury is on the other fide. After the reduction, 
then the napkin and ſcapulary. See Lond. Med. Journ. 
Whites Surgery, p. 156. 

One or two of the bones in the wriſt are ſometimes re- 
in one part, or a cavity on another, perceptible to the 
cent, treat it as a luxation of the hand. Bell's Surgery, 
| ce Boerhaave's Aphoriſms. Petits Diſeaſes of the 
| Gooch's Caſes and Remarks. Pott's General Remarks on 
Remarks. Med. Muſ. vol. ii. p- 406. Heiſter's Surgery. 
where lu xations are more generally, and ſome more par- 
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ble z the excrements and the urine cannot 
q 4 

q the left apophyſis only is diſplaced, after the patient is laid 
3 ora, and the other the right humerus; and the reverſe, 
1 bleed, apply compreſſes wrung out of ſpirit of wine, and 
2 vol. i. p. 326, 327. Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 196. 

_ A LUXATION of the Wriſt. 

$3 moved from their place, which is diſcovered by a tumor 
| J touch; violent pain alſo attends. If the /uxation is re- 
ol. vi. p. 89, 246. White's Surgery, p. 163. 
3 Bones. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. ii. p. 99, &c. 
I Fratures and Diſlocations. Kirkland's Obſ. on Pott's 
3 Wiſeman's Surgery. Bell's Surgery. White's Surgery, 
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mach- purges, gentle treatment, and, if poſſible, the pib⸗- 
curing of ſleep, are the principal means of relief. 


LICHEN PIXI DAT US. See Muscus Pixiparus. 


LYCHNIS. Botaniſts enumerate above eighty ſpe- 


cies; it is a name given to various plants — as behen alb. 


vulg. antirrhinum; atocium; ocymoides ; ocymaſtrum; Ja- 
ponaria; nigelluſtrum; muſcipula. 

LYCHNVISs CoRONYARIA DioscoRIDEs: Rogt AM 
PION. It is cultivated in gardens, flowers in June, and 
ts ſeeds are purging, ' 

Moſt of the /ychni/es are ornaments only in gardens ; 
and the name is given to ſeveral plants not included in 


the long liſt of Boerhaave's, which are called ſpecies of 


the lychnis. | 

LYCHNIs is alſo a name for ſeveral vegetable pro- 
duCts, viz. Lychnis ſegetum major. See NiGtLLas-= 
TRUM. Sylveſtris. See ANTIRRHINUM3 BEHEN A. 
BUM VULGARE; SAPONARIAj OCYMOIDES.—Viſcoſa 
rubra. See MUSCIPULA, 

LYCHNOIDES SEGETUM. See NiotLLASTRUM: 

LYCIA: See CERVSs Cypri FOLIO. I 

LYCIUM. A name of the nandia, agiabalid, and of 
three ſpecies of rhomnus, and ſome other plants; alſo 
called arbor-ſpinofa, INDIAN THORN. 

It grows in the Eaſt Indies. Its inſpiſſated juice is 
aſtringent, called cate, and is, by ſome, miſtaken for the 
terra Japoniea. 7 

LyciuM. BUx1 Forts, alſo called pyracantha, BOx- 
THORN. It grows in hot countries: The rob of the fruit 
is aſtringent, but is often mixed with amurca, or with 
the juice of wormwood, or the rob from the berries of 
periclimenum, or other ſuch like, are ſubſtituted for it. 

LYCOCTONUM. See AconiTum, LycocTronum, 
YELLOW POISONOUS ACONITE. It is alſo a ſpecies of 
LARK-SPUR, : 5 

LYCOPERDON, from auxog, a wolf, and n, cre- 


pitus. The ancients gave it this name, becauſe they 


thought it ſprung from the dung of wolves. | 
LycOPERDON VULGARE, called alſo crepitus lupi, bo- 


viſta, fungus rotundus maximus pulverulentus; DUSTY 


MUSHROOMS, PUFF-BALLS. It is the lycoperdon boviſta, 
Linn. Boerhaave enumerates eleven ſpecies. 'They are 
ronnd, or egg-ſhaped, whitiſh, with a ſhort, and ſcarcely 
any pedicle; they grow in paſture grounds. When they 
are young they are covered with tubercles on the outſide, 
and are pulpy within. By age they become ſmooth with« 
nl, and inwardly are changed into a fine light browniſh 
duſt. | | 

Dr. Biſſet ſays, that it is the moſt powerful vegetable 


ſtyptic yet kuown, when externally applied. Gooch pre- 


fers it to the agaric of the oak, and even to all fungous 
ſubſtances. It is ſofter, and more abſorbent than lint, 


and, if cut into ſlices, might anſwer as well as ſpunge, 


as recommended by Dr. Kirkland after amputation. 

LYCOPERSICON, from uuns, a wolf, and mepoihzory 
a peach. WoLF's PEACH; called alſo amoris poma. The 
flowers reſemble thoſe of night-ſhade; the fruit is car- 
nous and ſoft. Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies, but Ray 
thinks them all poiſonous. | 

LYCOPODIUM, called alſo muſcus clavatus, muſcus 
terreflris, muſcus ſquamoſus, plicaria, cingularia clumbos, 
WOLF's-CLAW, and CLUB-MOSS. ; 

It is a fertile kind of mo, deſtitute of pedicles and capi- 
tella. It diffets from the ſelago in that its capſules grow 
not ſcattered in the ſinuſes of the leaves, but are collect- 


ed into a club; for each ſcale covers a kidney-ſhaped and 


bivalve capſule, which loſes no part of itſelf when ripe. 
It grows on heaths and hilly places, and flowers in July 
and Auguſt. It is reckoned cooling and aſtringent. 


LYCOPSIS ANGLICA. A name of ſome ſpecies of 


bugloſs. See BUGLOSSUM SYLVESTRE. : 
YCOPUS. WATERHORE-HOUND, See MARRUs 

BIUM AQUATICUM. | 

LYDIUS LAPIS. See MacNEs. 

LYGMOS. An Hiccovcn. 25 

LYGISMOS. See Lux Ar 10, from avyige, forqueo. 

LY GUS. See AN us CASTUS. | 

LYMPHA. Lymen. It is a pellucid, inſipid, pure 
liquor, the more ſubtil parts of which affords the matter 
of the fluid of the brain, ſpinal marrow, nerves, and alſo 
the ſeminal fluid. The gelatinous parts of this fluid nou- 
riſh all the ſolids of every kind, and its finer aqueous parts 


arecirculated through the — veſſels, by means e 
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valyes and conꝑlobate glands, again conveyed to the heart, 
where being again united with the blood, it is with it 
conveyed to all the parts of the body. Boerhaave ſays, 
that from eight ounces of blood ſeven ounces of /ymph 
ariſes, if diſtilled with a gentle heat. 

LYMPHA DUCTUS, or Lymphatica vaſa. Ly u- 
PHATIC VESSELS; called by the French depot laiteux; 
emflure des jambes, lait repanda. They are divided into 
| thoſe of Bartholine, and called alſo abſorbent lymphatics, 
and thoſe of the moderns; theſe later lead into larger 
veins. The /ymphatics of Bartholine ariſe from the ſur- 
face of the cells of the membrana cellularis, the ſurfaces 
of the. guts, of the urine and gall bladders, and of all other 

arts, and carry a pellucid liquor towards the receptacu- 
um chyli, and thoracic duct, in which, as the lacteals do, 
they all terminate. The coats of theſe veſſels are thin 
and tranſparent, they are much cmuded with valves, but 
not ſo much as is repreſented in many figures; they are 
alſo very irregularly placed. The lymphatics frequently 
anaſtomoſe, and In their way paſs through the /ymphatic 


glands; before they enter a gland they ramify, and com- 


ing out in branches they unite again. The /ymphatics are 


like the lacteals, which are abſorbents; and the lympha- 


tics are the general abſorbents, and carry the juices to the 
duct, the receptaculum, and to the left ſubclavian vein. 
The part of the abſorbent ſyſtem, called the /afeals, 
conſiſts of one trunk, the ductus thoracicus, and many 
branches, which are called /a#eals in the prime viz, 
and lymphatics every where elſe. | 
The /ymphatic ſyſtem conſiſts of the lacteals, the Iym- 
þhatic veſſels, the conglobate glands, and the thoracic duct. 
The lacteals begin from the inteſtinal tube. The /ym- 
phatic veſſels ariſe from moſt parts of the body. The 
courſe of the lymph and of the chyle is from the ex- 
treme parts of the body towards the centre. The /ym- 
phatics commonly lie cloſe to the large blood-veſſels of 
the extremities. All the lacteals, and moſt of the /ympha- 
tics, open into the thoracic duct, which lies upon the 
ſpine, and runs up towards the neck, where it common- 


| by opens into the angle between the jugular and ſubela- 


= 


the lymph are mixed with the blood. . 

The lacteals, the lymphatics, and the thoracic duct, all 
agree in having their coats more thin, and more pellucid 
than thoſe of the blood-veſſels. But, although their coats 
are ſo thin, they are very ſtrong. Mr. Sheldon ſays, that 
both the lacteals and hymphatics have a denſe internal 
coat, which is ſmooth and poliſhed on the inſide; it is 
connected by a reticular ſubſtance on its outſide, to the 
internal ſurface of the middle coat. This fine internal 
membrane prevents the tranſudations of the lymph and 


vian veins of the left ſide; and thus both the chyle and 


chyle, and produces certain duplicatures internally, which | 


form the valves, found in every part of this ſyſtem, and 
it is exactly ſimilar to the internal coat of the veins. The 


ſecond coat Mr. Sheldon thinks confiſts chiefly of muſ- | 


cular fibres, running in every poſhble direction; the 
greater number take the circular direCtion, and ſurround 
the internal membrane. He adds, that an outward coat 
may alſo be ſeparated, which is made of a membrane 
fimilar to the pleura, or peritoneum. _ 

The coats of the lacteal and lymphatic veſſels, have, in 
common with all other parts of the body, arteries and 
veins for their nouriſhment. They have alſo nerves : 
from the blood-veſſels running through them they are 
ſubject to inflammation, and from their numerous nerves, 
they are as irritable as any ſet of veſſels in the human 
body. The lymphatic veſſels abound more with valves 

than the veins do; theſe valves are generally two in 
number, and are of a ſemilunar ſhape. In molt parts of 
the body the valves are ſo numerous, that there are three 
or four pair in the ſpace of one inch, but ſometimes there 
is no more than one pair. | 

The /ymphatic ſyſtem, in different parts of its courſe, 
has the glands called conglobate, or lymphatic. "Theſe 
glands are ſo placed, that the veſſels come in on one fide, 
and pals out on the other in their way to the thoracic duct. 
The lymphatic veſſels of the lower extremities are thoſe 
that are ſuperficial, and thoſe that are more deeply ſeated. 
The ſuperficial ones lie between the ſkin and the muſcles, 
and belong to the ſurface of the body or the ſkin, and to 
the cellular membrane which hes immediately under it; 
one branch of the ſuperficial ones runs upon the top of 
the foot, another is generally found juſt under the inner 
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| ankle. The branch on the foot runs up on 


LY M 


the tendon of the tibialis anticus, until; * Uther 
the ankle; and running over the thin * a dot aboy 
and forms a plexus, ſtill aſcending in the 5 © Gn 
brane to the inſide of the knee, Gn * ular 1 
vances up the inſide of the thigh under the 15 i ill, | 
riving at the groin, enters the lymphatic glu . and @, 
there. Theſe glands are ſix, ſeven, or * 1 
of theſe, ſome lie in the very angle between "Uber; 
and the abdomen, and others lie a few Kyu the Ugh 
the forepart of the thigh. It is into theſe u On 
alone that the lymphatic veſſels of the genitals 
that the venereal bubo which ariſes in conſeg, ay, 
abſorption of matter from theſe organs, is JOY 1 
in thoſe upper glands; and the lower glands > 1 
fected, except by the regurgitation of the matter N 
their vicinity to the glands firſt diſeaſed, which e 
happens. And as the upper glans are affected ne 
genitals, ſo the lower are uſually un ie 


Wals firſt af 
abſorption of the acrid matter of an 1 


ts below them. The lymphatic veſſe]; | 
Sly joined thoſe of the clich a 2 1 0 wn 
which enters the abdomen under the edye of hey 
of the external oblique muſcle, called Poupartsl = 
ſome branches of this plexus embrace the the — 
Theſe ſuperficial mphatics, probably, are the * 
theſe veſſels which abſorb from the {kin and the 5 
membrane immediately under it; and as no consent 
branches can be diſtinguiſhed on the outſide of the l 
thigh, it is probable, that all the /ympharic Veſſels of in 
parts bend towards the inſide. Upon theſe veſſel fra 
the foot to the groin, there is commonly not one „nd 
tic gland, but to this there are ſometimes Exc 
ſides theſe ſuperficial lymphatic veſſels which lie abo il 
the muſcles, or in the cellular membrane under the ſti 
there 1s a ſet deeper ſeated that lie amongſt the muſces 
and accompany the crural artery; of thee, the pruchi 
trunk can be diſcovered by cutting down to the poſteroe 
tibial artery, near the inner ankle. From this ankle, the 
veſſel paſſes up along with the poſterior tibial artery, b 
ing hid amongſt the muſcles on the back partof thetih 
About the middle of the leg it enters a ſmall gland whit 
is met with in moſt ſubjects. Having paſſed through tis 
gland, it runs up to the back part of the ham, flill hing 
cloſe to the artery, and in the ham it uſually paſſes thou 
three glands. Hitherto this lymphatic has been a fingle 
trunk ; but after it has paſſed theſe glands, it commonly 
divides into two or three branches, which {till accompany 
the crural artery, and paſs with it through the yertoration 
in the triceps muſcle. Having paſſed the muſcle, they 
go up with the artery and enter a gland which 1s deepet 
ſeated than thoſe which appear on the groin ; from ti 
gland they paſs into the ſuperficial glands. 

The lymphatics of the E wer extremities having 10# 
reached the trunk of thegody, and having paſſed und 
Poupart's ligament, appeF upon the ſides of the oſa p. 
bis, near the pelvis. A part of them paſſes up along il 
the iliac artery upon the brim of the pelvis; and mode 
part dips down into the cavity of the pelvis, and joins tit 
internal iliac artery near the {ciatic notch. At thispl 
they are joined by the /ymphatics from the contents of tit 
pelvis. Beſides thoſe lymphatic veſſels which dip om 
mto the cavity of the pelvis, on the inſide of the ert 
iliac artery, there are others which keep on the cu 
of that artery upon the pſoas muſcle; of theſe, one pit 
paſſes up to the loins, and goes under the aorta im di 
ent branches, getting from the left ſide to the right, 
joining the thoracic duct. Another part paſſes mw 
iliac arteries, and appears upon the os ſacrum, * 1 
beautiful net- work, joining the ymphatics of the fie 
and paſſing under the iliac artery, to form the = his 
upon the upper part of the right pſoas muſcle. . 
phatic veſſels of the right ſide, joined by ſome nn 
left, having reached the right lumbar region, Wau 8 
in the form of a plexus of large veſſels, and pas. 

likewiſe g 


ſeveral glands. At this part they recen gel 
branches under the aorta, from the plexus an h as tf 
of the loins, and having, at laſt got up ® 18 \ fig! 
ſecond lumbar vertebra, they all join, and _ | 
_ called the thoracic duct: at this part the) 
wile joined by the lacteals. | the 
THOR a duct likewiſe enters the . 5 


other abdominal viſcera. This is brought by 


re 


n plexus of which may be traced from each general only to be confidered as th 
| of —_— © incipally behind the emulgent artery, and | : 
3 a 5 into large Hmpbatic veſſels near the aorta; with 


2 oe alſo go the lymphatics of ane maMicg 


ſulæ. 
b veſſels of the ſpleen paſs from the con- 


caaxe fide of that viſcus, along with the ſplenic artery in is inſerted, the lymphatic ve 


de ſünuoſity of the pancreas, by the /ymphatic veſſels of 
© | which they probably are joined. ; | 
lo the ſtomach belong two ſets of lymphatic veſſels, 
| he one running upon its leſſer, and the other upon its 
eater curvature. Of theſe, the former accompanies the 
coronary artery, and paſſes through ſome lymphatic glands 
chat lie by its fide. The other ſet paſſes from the great cur- 
nture of the ſtomach, through ſome Jymphatic glands 


, that lie cloſe to the arteria gaſtrica dextra. Deſcending by | /; 


- rus, it meets the plexus that accompanied the co- 
I 1 and near the leſſer curvature of the duo- 
Lenum, forms a confiderable net-work. Into this, not 
WE only the {yp hatics from the ſpleen enter, but likewiſe 
doe from the gall-bladder, together with thoſe of the 
beer, which are very numerous both in its convex and on 
ts concave fide. Several branches proceed from this net- 
W work, ſome running under the duodenum, and others 
oer it; which all open into the thoracic duct. ä 
ne /ymphatics of the larger viſcera, (ſuch as the liver, 
WE the ſpleen, and the kidneys) are generally in two ſets ; 
one of which lies upon the ſurface of the organ, and the 
WE other accompanies the 1 5 blood-veſſels in its centre. 
ln the liver, theſe two ſets have been found to communi- 
WE catc with each other: ſo that, by injecting mercury into 
WE the hnpbatic veſſels which lie upon its convex ſurface, 
WE Mr. Hewſon hath filled thoſe which accompany the pora 
WE bilarii & vena portarum in its centre. Moſt of the /ym- 
WE hatic veſſels, which lie upon the convex ſurface of the 
WE liver, run towards its falciform ligament, and paſs down 
by the fide of the vena cava. But ſome of them run to- 


WE wards the right ligament of the liver, where they paſs | 


WE down upon the diaphragm to get to the thoracic duct. 
WE The hmpbatics on the concave ſurface run towards the 
WE portx, where they join thoſe which come from the centre 
of the liver, along with its large blood- veſſels. The /ym- 
WE $hatic veſſels of the ſtomach, enter with others into the 
WE thoracic duct. 
lde /ymphatics of the lungs are in two ſets. One ſet 
WE pales on the poſterior part of each lobe by its root, into 
e thoracic duct, near the middle of the thorax; the 
other paſſes from the fore-part of each lobe up towards 
WE the jugular and ſubclavian veins. Some of the Lees 
san the poſterior part of the left lobe, paſs under the aorta 
WE fo get to the thoracic duct. Thoſe from the anterior part 
A of the left lobe, paſs into the angle between the jugular 

A ſubclavian vein of the ſame fide, joining the thoracic 
aok its termination; while thoſe from the fore-part of 
we right lobe do not communicate with the thoracic duct, 
WE but paſs into the angle between the right jugular and the 
WE ight ſubclavian vein. 
de /mphatics of the head and neck are as follow. 
WE >) the ide of each internal jugular vein is a large lym- 
= Phatic vel, which is the trunk of thoſe of one fide of 

ee bead and neck. Smaller lymphatics are ſeen near the 
H ranches of the external carotid artery. From various 
—_ re it is highly probable, that there are /ym- 

ee veſſels on the external parts of the head; and though 
= none have been diſcovered on the brain, it is very probable 
I *r it 18 not deſtitute of them. The ſmall Iymphatics 
of * en accompany the branches of the external carotid ar- 
2A 2 upon the neck, and form a large trunk, which 
bak panics the internal jugular ' vein, paſſing n 
F 2 glands, near the termination of this trunk, 
ae ng a between the jugular and ſubclavian Veins. 
We... 2 a 2 has many lymphatic veſſels which 
de Sn 5 e inflated by blowing air into the cells of 
r part r theſe veſſels paſs on each fide of the trachea, 
Fon vs into the angle of the right ſubclavian and 
left ſide. e other joining the thoracic duct upon the 
HM OD : 3 _ arm hath two ſets of lymphatic veſſels, 
WE belongs to the 5 1 under the integuments, 
ante the muſei in the cellular membrane, connect- 
eres, and be cles; the other accompanies the large 
3 phat ongs to the parts deeper ſeated. 

Vbatte veſſels diſcovered and delineated, are in 
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ae {he e trunks of the yn 
phatics. Since it is probable, that every (even the ſmalleſt) 


part of this, as well as all other parts of the body, has one 
of theſe veſſels adapted to abſorption. That this is the 
caſe, ſcems to be proved by the experiments made with 
the variolous matter; for at what part ſoever that matter 
els take it up and carry it into 
the body, as can be traced by its inflaming the conglobate 
glands through which theſe veſſels paſs. 

See Dr. Hunter's Commentaries. Monro's Deſcrip= 
tion of the Human Lacteal Sac and Duct. Hewſon's 


Experimental Inquiries into the Lymphatic Syſtem. Shel- 
don's Hiſtory of the Abſorbent Syſtem. 


very properly to place that called by Puzos, depot laiteuæ 
ur la cuiſſe; by Sauvages, i/chias a ſpargono/i; and by 
others variouſly according to their apprehenſion of its na- 
ture and cauſe. Moſt writers have attributed this com- 
plaint to a depoſition of milk; but Mr. White treats of it 
as an affection of the /ymphatics in the part diſeaſed. 
Some have named it edema lacteum. | 
The ſymptoms of this diſorder, Mr. White hath wit 
Pang accuracy laid down as follows. In about twelve or 
fteen days after delivery, the patient is ſeized with great 

pain in the groin of one ſide; accompanied with a con- 
ſiderable degree of fever, which is ſeldom preceded by a 
ſhivering fit and cold rigor. This part ſoon becomes af- 
fected with ſwelling and tenſion, which extend to the la- 
bia pudendi of the ſame fide only, and down the inſide 
of the thigh, to the ham, the leg, the foot, and the 
whole limb ; and the progreſs of the ſwelling is ſo quick, 
that in a day or two, the limb becomes twice the ſize of 
the other, and is moved with great difficulty; it is hot 
and exquiſitely tender, but not attended with external in- 
flammation. The pain in the groin is generally preced- 
ed by a pain in the ſmall of the back, and ſometimes by 


parts which ſuffer the moſt pain are the groin, the ham 

and the back part of the leg about its middle. The pain 
indeed extends over the whole limb, owing to the ſudden 
diſtenſion; but in a day or two it becomes leſs conſider- 
able. The ſwelling is general and equal all over the 
whole limb, in every ſtage of the diſorder, it is much 
harder and firmer than anaſarca; not ſo cold in any ſtate 
of the diſeaſe, nor ſo much diminiſhed by an horizontal 
poſition; neither does it pit when preſſed upon by the 
finger, nor any water iſſue from it, on its being punctur- 


and even an equal to the touch in every part, except 
where the conglobate glands are ſituated, which in ſome 
caſes are knotty and hard, as in the groin, the ham, and 
about the middle of the leg, at its back part. This diſor- 
der generally comes on about the ſecond or third week 
after delivery; but in one inſtance I knew it to occur fo 
early as twenty-four hours after, and another ſo late as 
five weeks, but neither of theſe are uſual. The firſt parts 
that begin to mend, both as to pain and ſwelling, are the 
groin, and labium pudendi; the thigh next, and laitly the 
leg. The fever in ſome patients ſubſides in two or three 
weeks, in others it continues fix or eight weeks, attended 
with a quick pulſe and hectic ſymptoms. It ſometimes 
attacks both the extremities; but this rarely happens. 
After the diſorder has ſubſiſted a week or two, it 1s not 
uncommon for the ſound leg to ſwell towards evening, and 
become œdematous; but then the groin and thigh are not 
affected on that ſide, and the leg is much ſofter to the touch 
than the other, and pits when preſſed upon by tlie finger. 

This diſorder attacks women who are in full ſtrength, 
and thoſe who are reduced by flooding ; thoſe who have 
a moderate diſcharge of the lochia, and thoſe who have a 
ſmall or a large quantity; thoſe who give ſuck, and thoſe 
who do not; whether their breaſts be drawn, or not; and 
whether they have much or but little milk. It attacks 
women who were deliyered on the knee, and others who 
were delivered on the fide; but of thoſe who were deli- 
vered on the ſide, it appears that the greater number were 
affected on that ſide, on which they lay at the time of 
delivery. It attacks women of all ranks, and of different 
habits, both the rich, and the poor; the moſt healthful, 
as well as thoſe who have laboured under chronic dif- 
eaſes; the ſtrong and the weak; the lean and the corpu- 
lentz the ſedentary, and the active; the young and the 
middle aged; after their firft, or any other labour; and 
| whether 


Amongſt diſorders of the lymphatics, Mr. White ſeems 


a pain at the bottom of the belly, on the ſame ſide; the 


ed with a lancet. It is very ſmooth, ſhining, and pale, 
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whether che labour be natural or preternatural; but I 
have not known it happen after a miſcarriage, nor to a 
woman more than once, though the has afterwards had 
more children. It happens at all ſeaſons of the year 
indiſcriminately; and in the country, as well as in large 
towns. It neither attacks either of the arms, or other 
parts of the body. I have never known it to ſuppurate, 
or prove fatal, or any material inconvenience to ariſe from 
it after a few months were elapſed, except a little ſwelling 
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of the leg, after fatigue, particularly walkiag. 
Mr. White proceeds to point out the diſorders to which 


as for example the ſciatica, rheumatiſm, anaſarca, phleg- 
mon, &c. and then obſerves that the proximate cauſe is 
an obſtruction, detention, and accumulation of lymph in 
the limb. The parts affected are the whole of the limb 
from where the lymphatic veſſels enter under Poupart's 
ligament into the pelvis. As this diſorder happens only 
to lying-in women, and affects the lower extremities 
only, he adds, that we may conclude that this obſtruction 
is occaſioned by ſome accident happening during the time 
of labour, or ſome {tate peculiar to child-bed. As to the 
remote cauſe, conjectures may be various, and Mr. White 
thinks it probable from the child's head preſſing the /ym- 
pratic veſſel or veſſels, which ariſe from one of the lower 
extremities, againſt the brim of the pelvis, during a labour 
pain, ſo as to ſtop the progreſs of the lymph; hence it 
or they burſt, and their contents eſcape. 'The extrava- 
ſation in ſome habits is re-abſorbed readily, in others not 
ſo readily; when, by lying out of the courſe of its circu- 
lation, it will preſs againſt the uterus and bladder, and oc- 
caſion forcing pains, and even ſuppreſſions of urine. When 
the orifice made in the [ymphaticveſel, or veſſels, is healed and 
the diameter of the tube is contracted or cloſe 
is retained in the /ymphatic veſſels and glands of the limb 
and labium pudendi, and diſtends them ſo as to cauſe great 
pain and ſwelling, which always begin in that part next 
to which the obſt ruction is formed: and when the ob- 
ſtruction is in part or wholly removed, or the lymph has 
found a freſh paſſage, the part next to it is conſequently 
firſt relieved. | | 

In order to the cure, in the firſt or inflammatory ſtage, 
antiphlogiſtics will be neceſſary, more or leſs ſo as the 
patient's ſtrength will admit; the bowels ſhould be kept 
rather lax ; and the pains alleviated by opiates internally, 
by anodyne fomentations, and by the warm and vapour 
bath ; bliſters on the upper part of the thigh have been 
found uſeful ; antimonials, the ſaline draughts given in 


atr, all contribute to abate the fever. If the lochia happen 
to be acrid or putrid, it will be abſorbed and aggravate the 
qiſeaſe; but by frequent emollient, or antiſeptic injections 
thrown up the vagina the ſeveriſn diſorder will be much 
aſſuaged. In the ſecond ſtage, that is, when the pain 
abates, the ſwelling and tenſion. of the parts begin to leſſen, 
but the quickneſs of the pulſe, and ſome degree of fever 
remains, the patient may be allowed a little wine, and a 
fuller diet. A doſe or two of calomel, of two grains 
each, given at proper intervals, hath often been uſeful in 
this ſtage: before the patient is fit to take the bark, ſhe 
muy take myrrh two or three times a day, to the quantity 
of fifteen grains, in a neutral draught in the act of efferve- 


be given in the following form which ts more a tonic. 
R myrrh, gr. xii. aquæ menthæ ſative, & aquæ diſtil- 
latæ ſingularum, 3 is ſpr. cinnamomi 3 i. kali pp. gr. vj. 


it bears, in one point of view or another, a reſemblance; 


ed, the lymph 


the act of efferveſcence, cool acidulated liquors, and cool 


ſcence: when this hath been continued a few days, it may 
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ferri ammoniacalis, gr. ii. ſs. m. f. hauſt 15 
que hora ſumendus., The limb may n qua. 


afed with 
degrees of 


after bein 
heat, the * 


warm oil, and bathing it in water heated to 82 
Fahrenheit's thermometer is generally uſeful 
accuſtomed oy days 5 m degree of hea 
may only be heated to 76. The third ſtave : 

nh 1 fever have left the patient, ns 5 ON the 
remains, except the ſwelling of the limb, ang 2 ant 
general relaxation; at this period, the bark . 
without ſteel, will become neceſſary, and dipping 5 | — 
in cold water, and embrocating it with ſpirit 9 * 
camphor, or with diſtilled vinegar, will aſſiſt in in and 
it. A circular cahco bandage applied to the lim) "ng 
alſo aſſiſt in the recovery; and if the ſwelling is aer 
to the ſmall of the leg, the bandage may be chan eln 
a ſtrait or laced ſtocking, or for a half-boot. 5 5 + 
on horſeback, and gentle rubbing of the limb an 
ſtroaking it upwards, to facilitate the return of the jy | 
will be of advantage; but walking or doing a th 
that can promote a greater ſecretion of lymph, neyer fil 
to do manifeſt injury in every ſtage of this diſeaſe, and 
even until the lymph hath kan as free a paſſage az 
it uſually had, and the patient hath recovered her full 
ſtrength. | 

See Mauriceau's Treatiſe des Maladies des Femme, 
groſſes, &c. edit. 5. 4to. He there treats of it under the 
title of PEnflure des Jambes et des Cuiſſes de la Femme ze. 
couchee. Puzos's Memoir ſur les Depots laiteur, appelle 
communement Lait repandu. M. Levret's Art des Accoy. 
chements, ch. iii. ſect. 7. des Engorgement laiteux dang 
le baſlin, et aux Extremites inferieures. Van Swieten; 
Commentary on Boerhaave's Aphoriſm, 1329. M. Ru- 
lin's Treatiſe des Maladies des Femmes en Couchee, under 
the article depots /aiteux aux aines & aur cuiſſes Bt 
Mr. White, in his Enquiry into the Nature and Cauſcof that 
Swelling, in one or both of the Lower Extremities, which 
ſometimes happens to lying-in Women, more accurately 
deſcribes this diſorder than any other writer; he is the fir 
who treats ſatisfactorily on its nature, cure, &c. 

I The infection by poiſon, the ſmail pox when inoculated, 

the lues venerea, &c. is ad the lymphatic, or 
abſorbent veins. See Dr. Hunter's Commentaries, Dr. 
Fordyce'sElements, part the 1ſt. Hewſon's Exp. Inquires, 
part ii. Sheldon's Hiſtory of the Abſorbent Syltem. 

LYRA. Thus the ancients called the interior ſurface 
of that part of the brain which is called the fornix, becauſe 
it is full of medullary lines, reſembling the ſtrings of the 
Ie. 
VLYRUS. See DoRONICUM GERMANICUM. 

LYNGODES. The KxIiccouGaHiNG QUOTIDIAN Fir 
VER. 

LYSIMACHIA. TEILIOW LOOSE-STRIFE, or WI. 
Low HERB. Boerhaave enumerates ſixteen ſpecies 
Lyfimachia, The name of Ly/imachia is from Lyim 
chus, the ſon of a king of Sicily, who firlt diſcovered 
it. It is a ſmall plant which is found about the ſides 
rivers, ſaid to be aſtringent, but of no note in medicine, 
called alſo ænothera. It is alſo a name for a ſpecies 
the nummularia caſſida, and ſeveral other plants. 

LYTHARGYRUS. LyTHARGE. See ÞLUMBUE 

LYTHOPHYTON NIGRUM. Bzack co 
See CORALLIUM NIGRUM. 

LYSSA. The madneſs of dogs and 
who are bit by them, call cynolyſſa. 

LYTHRON. Duſt mixed with ſweat; 


wolves, or of men 


but Hippe 


erates occaſionally expreſſes by it, the menſtrual 


MAC 


| M or m. In preſcriptions it ſignifies miſce, mix, 
* 


or manipulus, a handful. 
| MABOUJA. A very hard root of a tree, of 
which the American ſavages make clubs. 
MACALEB. See MAHALEB. | 
MACaLEB SER APIONIS, i. e. PHILLYREA LATIFOLIA 
avis. A ſpecies of mock privet. See PHILLYREA. 

| MACANDON, cada palava, a coniferous tree men- 

W tioned by Bontius. It grows in Malabar; its fruit re- 

Wſenblcs the pine-nut, but it is not ſo hard; it is rather 
W infpid to the taſte the flowers reſemble thoſe of the 
Whoney-ſuckle. The fruit 1s roaſted, and eaten as a cure 
r dyſenteries, and relief in the cholera morbus, and 
Wother complaints. Rai Hiſt. 
| MACAPATLI. See SARSAPARILLA, | 
MACAXOCOTLIFERA. The name of a tree in the 
Nod Indies; it is about the ſize of a plum: tree; its fruit is 
Called macaxocotl; it is red, of a long figure, of the ſize 
Wof a walnut, and yellow within; it is ſweet and laxative. 
WAnother ſpecies is the atoyaxacotl, and another is called 
We:2ticc2ocot] by the Mexicans, though others call it a ſpe- 
dies of mirobalan. Another ſpecies is called atoyaxocot! 
Weil; and the laſt ſpecies is called chichiaxocotl, 
Which ſignifies running down with ſweat. A decoction 
WH! the bark of theſe trees cures the itch, and the powder 
ereof heals ulcers. Raii Hiſt. 

W_ ACEDONISIUM SEMEN. Fuchſius informs us 
tit 15 the ſeed of the herb Alexanders. | 
| MACER. GRECIAN MACER. It is brought from 
bar; its thick yellow bark is aſtringent, ſo is the dried 
Woot. Its fruit, called macre, deſtroys all ſorts of worms. 
aſſcu thinks that the macer of the ancients is the 
Wa of the moderns. | 

| MACERATIO. MaAcERATTON. It is an infuſion, or 
| ſoaking of ingredients in water, or other fluid, in order 
p extract their virtue. 

JN MACERONA. See HIPPOSELINUM. 

J MACHA-MONA. A ſort of calabaſh in Africa and 
ca; the pulp of it is agreeable, and ſerves inſtead 
Penner for crudling milk. 22 
Wo UACHAERIA. Prack KERNELS. 

Y Bas See AN AGALLIs. 

Y 6 ACIES. Diſeaſes in which the body, or particular 

parts, waſte or wither. | 

13 128 Mack. It is the middle bark of nutmegs. 
Ea oh 17 red colour when freſh, but grows paler 
2 5 It envelops the ſhell which contains the nnt- 
e dried in the ſun upon hurdles, which are 
er : nh another, and then it is ſprinkled with ſea- 
WD cafant prevent 1ts crumbling in carriage. It hath a 

_ iy pions ſmell, and a warm, pungent, bitteriſh 
rm gere, are ſimilar to that of nutmeg, both as 
WD. ifferenc medicine, and of pharmacy. The princi- 
aus 5 1 that mace is warmer, more bitter, leſs 
Wo, |; erpte e eater on weak ſtomachs; in its yield- 
ae e. a more fluid oil; and, in diſtillation 
oi. more lubtle volatile one. 


— —— 


4 


esa n 

r. Rees bs Sce Nux MOSCHATA. 
7; llent » * 

bie ng 8 oil of mace is moderately pungent, very 
e. atile, of a ſtrong aromatic ſmell, like the 


Called in the ſhops expreſſed oil of mace, is 


M A G 


with a portion of thicker and darker coloured oil at the 
1 See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
ict. 
MACOCkl. The VIRCINIAN MACOCK of POMPION« 
See Rai Hiſt. 
MACOCQUER. Ray takes it for a ſpecies of the 
macocki. | 
MACOUNA: A ſpecies of kidney-bean in Braſil. 
See Raii Hiſt. Fe 
+ MACOW. The EBony TREE, See EBENUs /ETHI-« 
OPICA., | | | 
MACROCEPHALOS, from wax, lomp, and x 
the head. One with a long hea; 1 nay : 
MACROPIPER. LoNns PEPPER. See PIPER LONs 
GUM. 
MACROPNUS, from pwaxpoc, long, and wyto, 10 
breathe. It is one who fetches his breath at long intervals. 
MACULA, a sror, a BLEMISH. A cutaneous 
effloreſcence which changes the colour of the cuticle. 


AUREA. Maculæ, a name for the nævus maternus, or 
macula matricis; or the ſpots, or marks, ſuppoſed to be 
impreſſed by the mother's imagination on the foetus. 
Maculæ albz, ſee AtBuGo oculli. Maculæ hepatice 
hepatic ſpots, or effloreſcences proceeding from an 
ichor in the blood, attended with a ſort of coagula- 
tion. Maculæ oculorum, ſee CATARACTA, or SUFFU=- 
$10. Maculæ peſtilentes, peſtilential ſpots, or effloreſ- 
cences. Maculæ volaticæ, volatic, or ſoon vaniſhing 
ſpots, ſuch as are often ſeen in children. | 
MADAROSIS, from A, without hair. A falling 
off of the hairs from the eye-lids, from a defluxion of 
acrid humours there. See DEPLUMATIO. 

MADELION. BDpELLiuM, which ſee. 

MADISIS. BALDNEss. | ane 

MADOR. Such a ſweat as ariſes during faintneſs, 
called alſo ephidro/is. 1 RR 

MADREPORA. A petrifying plant, which grows 
in the ſea, and diſtinguiſhed from coral only by ſeveral 
perforations in its branches, which are often diſpoſed in 
the form of a ſtar. Boerhaave enumerates twenty-four 
ſpecies. | | | 

MADREPORA VULGARIS. WHITE CORAL. See 
CoRALLIUM ALBUM RAMOSUM. 

MADROTES. BaLDNEss. 

MAMACYLON. The fruit of the arbutus. 

2 see MANGANESE. ; 

MAGDALEONES. Maſſes of plaſter, or of other 
compoſitions, reduced to a cylindrical form; they are alſo 
called cylmdri 

MAGDALIX, or MAGDALIDES, i. e. MAGDALEONES. 

MAGELLANICA AROMATICA ARBOR. See 
WINTERANUS CORTEX. | 

MAGISTERIUM. A MAGISTERY. This term hath 
various ſignifications. 1. It is aſcribed to powders made by 
ſolution and precipitation, fee BENZOINUM;—BISMU- 
THUM;—CALAMINARIS LAPIS. 2. It is beſtowed on reſins, 
or reſinous extracts, as the magiſtery of ſcammony, &c. 
3. The true magi/tery is when ſome of the menſtruum fe- 
mains united with the extracted eſſence. 4. The ancients 


z it thin, limpid, of a pale yellow colour, 


gave this name to ſeveral white precipitates ; and by this 
| 618 term 


Macula lata, a name for the sHINGLEs, ſee Zowa | 


M A 


term they would have us to underſtand a very ſubtile pre- 
paration. 5. This word is generally uſed for a white 
power prepared from ſome mineral, vegetable, or ani- 
m 
The firſt chemiſts invented this term for ſome particu- 
lar precipitated ſubſtances, but not for all; at preſent we 
have no general idea, or eſtabliſhed characteriſtic, to diſ- 
tinguiſh magiſtery from precipitate, Every magiſtery is 
now ſome kind of precipitate; but every precipitate is not | 
a magiſtery. Magi/leries are always very white, and lighter 
than other precipitates. - 5 
MAGISTRALIS. When applied to medicines, it is 
the ſame with medicamenta extemporanea. 
MAGISTRANTIA, MasTERwoRrT. 
RATORIA. | | 
MAGMA, alſo EcPIESsMA. In a more general ſenſe, 
it is any thick ointment that will not run with the heat 
of the body, or a poultice that will not ſpread, on account 
of its containing much water. In a ſtricter ſenſe, it is 
the fæces of any ointment after the thinner parts are 
ſtrained off: Galen reſtrains the word to the fæces of my- 
robalans. | LE 
MAGNA ARTERIA. See AoRTa. | 
MAGNATES. Joes LOAD-STONE., Called alſo cala- 
MAGNES. mita, lapis Lydius. It is called lapys 
Heracleios, or Heraclius, from Heraclea, a town in Lydia; 
and Magneſia, from a ton in Lydiaof the ſame name; and 
ſideritis, from its attracting iron. It is an iron ore of 
different colours and ſolidity; the beſt are ſolid, and not 
porous, nor very heavy. The ſmaller ſtones will lift up 
more in proportion than the larger. It is ſomewhat 
aſtringent, but is not uſed in medicine. It attracts iron, 
or another magnet, or repels them, and directs its poles 
always to thoſe of the world. [955 0 
MAGNES ARSENICALIs. ARSENICAL MAGNET. 
Take crude antimony, yellow ſulphur, and cryſtalline 
white arſenic, of each two ounces; powder them ſepa- 
rately; then mix them well together; put the mixture in 
2 glaſs body or crucible, and melt it in a gentle ſand-heat, 
until it hath acquired the conſiſtence of pitch; then the 
fire being removed, it concretes into a glaily maſs of a 


dark red colour. | 
handling this glaſſy maſs, as a 


See IMPE- 


Caution 1s required in 
wound received from it may be dangerous. 

This medicine is only to be applied externally, being a 
mild and gentle cauſtic ; it hath been thought to be en- 

dued with a power of attracting poiſonous and other mor- 
bific matter from the centre of the body to the ſurface, 
like a load-ſtone, and hence its name. ; 
| Beſides other virtues attributed to it, Geoffroy ſays, 
that it opens, cleanſes, and heals ſcrophulous ulcers, with 
out the affiſtance of ointment of any kind. It is pre- 
ferred by ſome for making Mr. Plunket's cancer-plaſter. 
See CANCER. _ | X | | 

— EPILEPSIZ. Cinnabaris nativus. NATIVE 
n ſo called becauſe of its uſefulneſs in epi- 
epſies. 

MAdNES. See MANGANESE. | 

MAGNESIA. See ETHEL, alſo MANOGANEsE, 
chambar. It is often the ſame as marcaſita. It is taken 
for the matter of the philoſopher's ſtone, and for ſul- 
phur; it is a term of art; it ſignifies melted tin, into 
which mercury being caſt, is thoroughly mixed and in- 
corporated with it, into a brittle ſubſtance, and white 
maſs; it is alſo a mixture of ſilver and mercury, and a very 
fuſile metal, called magneſia philoſophorum. 

MAGNESIA ALBA. The WHITE MAGNESIA, called 
alſo albus romanus pulvis, comitiſſae palmæ, vel palmeri 
pulvis. Alba is added to diſtinguiſh it from the magnęſia, 
or manganeſe, which is employed in making glaſs. It is 
alſo called miraculum chemicum, the chemical miracle; 
becauſe from two pellucid liquors a coagulum is formed, 
which contains the earth called magneſia alba. It was 
introduced as a medicine in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, by count di Palma, at Rome, and conti- 
nued a very lucrative ſecret. It is a very white, ſubtil 
powder, or a peculiar earth; it is not calcareous, but 
poſſeſſed of ſome peculiar properties. Dr. Lewis ſays, he! 
never met with this earth in the minera! kingdom, except 
in the mother ley of nitre, and in the ſal cathart. amar. 
but he found it in the earth into which vegetables are re- 

_ duced by fire; and he aſſerts, that the incinerated earths 
of animals are of a different kind, N 


[ 49% J 
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Mr. Henry, apothecary in Mancheſter, irez the fk 
0 
* Diflolve any quantity of ſal cath a 
weight of water; filt it be nal. in itz 
3 filter, and add to it by degrees, TR 
ſtirring them gently, until the mixed liquors þare i 
ceaſe _ any more of the alkaline n og, then 
mediately throw the mixture into a large 1 7 
ing 2 | 
water; keep it boiling for a quarter of an hour, then 5 
the powder hath ſubſided, and before the W. 
cold, pour it off, and add a freſh be Water 18 qute 
ter; repeat theſe ablutions with ſeveral | 
. . I Ra parcels of ] eu- 
ter, till the liquor hath entirely loſt its ſaline taſte _ 
powder, in which ſtate decant it into other vag 
veſſel 
having ſeparated the water from the magneſia, by 2 ba, 
part of the humidity is abſorbed; then wrap it u 
8 , Pit u 0 
of white paper, and dry it before tlie fire. * . 
its turbid ſtate, and ſeparate the magneſia {xo 
as before; thus the whole, or the moſt of ate OY 
Ihe larger the quantity of water into whic! 
| page of 'NICH the previ 
pitated powder is caſt, the more ſpeedily and pal 
uniting with the acid of the ſal cath. be waſhed off, | 
neutral ſalt ſhould be waſhed off as quick as nod aha | 
| powder concretes into minute grains, which, when view. 
ed with a microſcope, appear to be aſſemblages of need | 
diſſolved by any waſhing, however long continued. I. 
Black orders four times the quantity of water to that df 
too little. The water ſhould be pure, diſtilled is the 
but it ſhould be kept until its empyreuma is . 
agreeable. The chalk ſtones on which tle agi ſa i 
dried, ſhould be expoſed to a moderate heat, that the 
particularly attended to through the whole,” 
As magnefia contains about 4th parts of fixed att it 
niſtered, in flatulent caſes at leaſt. It is calcined by pu. 
ting it in a common crucible, and placing it in a glowing 
Hoffman obſerves, that mag neſtia often occaſions flatu- 
lencies, and gnawing pains in the belly, and gen tes 
will not be complained of, if care, agreeable to the abox 
proceſſes, is not wanting. 
prime viz, relieves the heart-burn, and all ſymptomsthat 
have an acid for their ſource ; as ſickneſs, giddinel, w. 
vulſions, &c. in children, from the ſame cauſe. 1 5 
preferred to all common abſorbents, on account 6 !8 
an acid in the ſtomach and bowels. If it is mixed wit 
rhubarb, it is ſaid to prevent the rhubarb from leaingac 
nor met with by an acid, it is not purgative, but ine 
ſorbent. See Hoffman's Obſ. Phyſ. Chem. lib. N. 
Philoſ. and Literary of Edinb. vol. ii. Lond. Med. Tr 
vol. ii. Mr. Henry's Strictures on Glaſs's g 
ſame. He au 
MacNnEsIA O ALI NA, alſo called magneſia ri of 5 
TIMONY. In making the hepar antimonii, ; 
the antimony and nitre decrepitated fal ammo” 
at bckbes 
the liver of antimony, and does not cauſe F. bur xi 
when given in conſiderable doſes to horſes, 55. 
: galt. 
parts of antimony, nitre, and decrepitated 5 _ 
VITRIOLATA. See CATHARTICT? * 


lowing proceſs for making the magneſia, 
ed ſolution of pearl-aſhes, in an equ 
al . — 
9 quantity of Vater 
quired the appearance of a complete co 
» 
i 
8 veſſel of bol 
it out, and put. it into glazed earthen veſſels; 
quantity of boiling Wh. 
let it be ſo agitated as to ſuſpend the finer arts of the 
tion, put it on large chalk-ſtones, until 2 conſidera} 
water upon the remaining powder, ſtir and decant it in 
duced to an equal degree of fineneſs. 11 
will the vitriolated tartar, which is formed by the allal 
wile, by allowing the mixture to ſtand for ſome time, the 
diverging from a point. Theſe concretions cannot he re, | 
the ſolution to throw the coagulum into, but that is fy 
Hard, or impure water, makes magne/ia coarſe and dil 
moiſture may evaporate quickly. Cleanlineſs ſhould be | 
ſhould be calcined after it is made, and before it is ami 
fire, and keeping it red-hot for the ſpace of two hours. 
corroſive juices in the ſtomach ; but theſe income et, 
In common with abſorbents, it corrects acidities in tae 
miting, pain in the ſtomach, &c. alſo the gripes, col. 
laxative quality, which it manifeſts when it meets V 
tiveneſs behind. If the magne/ia is neither accompa 
ii. Dr. Black's Obſ. on the Magneſia Alba, in the Ln 
Mr. Henry's Reply to Dr. Glaſs's Examination © 
NESIA Of 
mon. Opal. IN, or RUBY COLOURED MAG 
tie tl 
thus make the opalin. It is a much weaker emetic WK 
- : be made ot cd 
freely by ſweat. Lemery directs it to 
lead calb ic 
MAGNUM DEI DONUNM. So Dr. Mea 


Mache 


cort. Peruvianus. 


MAL 


bones N08 NORBUS. : The GREAT DISEASE. So 
| ls the epilepſia. 
Hippocrates g 18 The Foot of filphium. 
 AGUEL. An American name for ſome ſpecies of 


e. alſo 1 The ROCK WILD CHERRY of 
| NEB, F AusTRIA. Ceraſus fylveſtris 
re nabaleb putata. Rock CHERRY. 
ar” AHMOOD V, fee SCAMONIUM. 
MALANTHEMUM. LILY of the VALLEY. See 
UM CONVALLIUM. _ . 
MAIL-ANSCHI. A ſpecies of rhamnus, growing in 
Malabar. A decoction of its root is commended againſt 
| te rout; and a decoction of its leaves againſt the jaun- 
— ATL-ELOU. It is a tall tree, fifty feet high, grow- 
ine in Malabar; it is an evergeen. Of the bruiſed leaves 
2. bark is prepared an apozem againſt the after-pains of 
E acl in child-bed, and for promoting the lochia. 
| MAIL-ELOU-KATOU: This is larger than the a- 
hore ſpecies; it is evergreen, and aſtringent. 
MAIL-OMBI. This is of the ſize of an apple- tree. 
Na Hiſt. 185 
Me ORANA. MARJOR AM. Botanifts enumerate 


dose ſpecies. 


— CRETICA, vel SYRIACA, called allo or:ganum 
Smyrnidn. See MARUM SYRIACUM. 
| = Majoki Folio, called alſo amaracus ſampſu- 
| bus, SWEET MARJORAM. By amaracus the ancients 
| meant ſweet marjoram; but by leſſer marjoram, they 
meant the marum. The Egyptians and Syrians call the 
| ſweet marjoram by the name of ſampſuchus. It is the ori- 
aum majoranaz or origanum foliis ovatis obtuſis, ſpicis 
| Terence compactis pubeſcentibus, Lin. It is a low 
plant, with ſlender, ſquare branched, woody ſtalks ; and 
little, oral, fomewhat downy leaves, ſet in pairs; on the 
| tops grow ſcaly heads of ſmall whitiſh labiated flowers, 
| whoſe upper-lip is erect and cloven, the lower is divided 
| into three ſegments. It is ſown annually in gardens for 
culinary, as well as medicinal uſes. The ſeeds rarely 
come to perfection with us. They are brought from the 
| ſouth of France, where the plant is ſaid to be indigenous. 
| The leaves and tops have a pleaſant ſmell, a warm aro- 
| matic bitteriſh taſte. Infuſions in water ſmell ſtrong, but 
taſte weak and unpleaſant z a tincture made with rectiſied 
| ſpirit of wine, hath leſs ſmell but more taſte. In diſtil- 
| lation this plant yields its virtue to water, and thus it 
| affords an effential oil, Hoffman ſays in the proportion 
| of 31. from J Ixiv. of the leaves ſlightly dried. This oil 
| 15 hot, but not ſo agreeable as the marjoram itſelf. 
| When carefully drawn it is of a pale yellow colour ; but, 
| by long keeping, it turns reddiſh, and if diſtilled with 


3 _ great heat, it is red at the firſt. The doſe is two 
| drops, | 


The aromatic matter almoſt all riſes in diſtillation, ſo 


hat an extract poſſeſſes very little of the valuable parts of 
e plant, which is an uſeful medicine in ſome diſorders 
che head and nerves, ſimilar to that of lavender, ute- 
kg obſtructions, Catarrhs, and humoral aſthmas. The 
{ Powdered leaves, the eſſential oil properly diluted, and 
Le iſtilled water, are agreeable errhines. 
| ur OLERACEA, called alſo origanum onites. Por 
_ 3 Lewis's Mat. Med; Raii Hiſt. See 


7 Roruxptrol 14 ö 
| alſo called origano cognata, xa- 
| Zarbend; herba. 4 4 gnata, 


{>= TæxVfrOLIA. 
RENNIAL, 


| mat + from a reſemblance to waxrov, Doric, or rather 


cording to Martinius, the prominent part 
of the : 8 tinuus, P | P 
** cheek. It is alſo the term given to different ſorts of 


MARJoRAM GENTLE or PE- 


Mata As 
SYRIA. 
75 The o1TRON. See CITREUM. 


— pe A ſpecies of lycoperſicon. 
TIA. T Tas” 
HrspaLENSls. he ORANGE. See AURANTIA 
and | | 
— Ay, A See AMorIs POMA. 


WW 25£x611, AN TIA CHINENSIA: See AURANTIA S1- 
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MALA Coronza: The QUINCE. See Cypo- 
NIA. | 


— INSANA NIGRA. The fruit of the black-fruited 


night-ſhade. See alſo MELONOENA. 

— PUNICA. See GRANATA MALA. 

MALABARICA HERBA. See Cokv. 

— PILA. See JAcA INDICA. 

MALABATHRINUM. Ointment of malabathrum. 
It is compounded of myrrh, ſpikenard, malabathrum, and 
many other aromatic ingredients. 

MALABATHRUM, I Into this word the Greeks cor- 

MALABATRUM, 0 rupted the Indian word tama- 
lapatrum. See Foliuu. | 

MALACA RADIX. See SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHAR= 
MAcA. 

MALACCASCHAMBU. A ſpecies of jambos. 

MALACENSIS LAPIS. The PoRcuPiNxE 3EZOAR. 

MALACIA, alſo Ciſa. A DʒREPRAVED APPETITE. 
A longing for unuſual things to eat, It is ſynonymous 
with pica. See BouLI Mus. | 

MALACOIDES, from uanayn, a mallow, and ed, 
a form or likeneſs, It is a plant which reſembles a mal- 


low, and poſſeſſes ſimilar qualities, called alſo malva beto- 
nicæ folio. | 


MALACOSTEON. A ſoftneſs of the bones. 
MALACTICOS. EMOLLIENTS. 


MALA-ELENGI. The name of a tree in Malabar; 


[See Raii Hiſt. 


MALAGMA, from panzooe, to ſoften. It is ſynony- 
mous with cataplaſma, from the frequency of making ca- 


taplaſms to ſoften; but formerly malagmas were made of 
many other ingredients. 


MALAGFUETTA, or MALAGUETA. GRAINs of 
PARADISE. See PARADISI GRANA. 
 MALANKUA. ZEoDARY. See ZEDOARIA 
MALARUM OSSA. The CHEEK BoNEs, called alſo 


malaria zygomatica ofſa. Albinus calls them a jugalia. 


They are the irregular ſquare bones, placed on the out- 
fide of the orbits. Their four corners are reckoned pro- 
ceſſes; the poſterior and ſuperior, which are the longeſt, 
are called the ſuperior orbiter proceſſes ; the anterior and 


ſuperior, which end in acute angles, ate called the infe- 


rior orbiter proceſs; the anterior and inferior, which are 
the ſhorteſt, are denominated the maxillary ; the poſte- 
rior and inferior points are called zygomatic. | 
MALAVISCUS. A name for the MARSHM ALLOW, 
See ALTH XA. | | 
MALAXATIO. The ſoftening of any thing, from 
wanaoow, to ſoften. | 
MALAZISSATUS. One whoſe teſticles are conceal- 
ed in his belly. He is alſo called emaſculatus and mulie- 
ratus. 
MALE. The ARM-PIT. | 
MALICORIUM. PoMEGRANATE. See GRANATA 
MALA. | | | 
MALIGNITAS. MaricniTy. Very different are the 
definitions of malignity, or the different accounts of what 
conſtitutes it. The fevers termed malignant, upon ex- 
amining their ſymptoms, ſeem to proceed from coagula- 
tion or from diſſolution of the juices; volatile and atte- 
nuating medicines relieve in the firſt caſe, and mild acids, 


cooling emulſions, and agglutinants, are uſeful in the 


latter. And as thefe medicines act by manifeſt qualities, 
it may reaſonably be inferred that malignant diſorders 
ariſe from manifeſt cauſes; ſo that the notion of malig- 
nity from a ſecret ſomething, falls to the ground. The 
fevers that are malignant proceed from ſome particular 
contagious qualities of the air, not cognizable perhaps by 
the ſenſes; corrupt and putrified matters diffuſed in the 
air may both cauſe and continue them. b 
The ſigns of malignity are, a ſlight coldneſs and ſhiver- 
ing, a great loſs of ſtrength immediately enſuing, a ſmall, 
quick, and contracted pulſe, fainting, if an erect poſture 
is long continued, drowſineſs without any (at leaſt re- 
freſhing) ſleep, and if fleep comes on it is followed by a 
greater decay of ſtrength and a delirium z there is no 
great complaint from pain, thirſt, or other troubleſome 
ſymptoms, and yet the patient is uneaſy ; at length the 
extremities are cold, the pulſe intermits, and death ſoon 
approaches. ares paws 
Thoſe diſorders in general may be called malignant 


In 


which ſuddenly deſtroy the ſtrength of the patient, and 


M A L 


in which the flame of life ſeems at firſt to be almoſt 
uenched. | 

MALIS. A pungent pain from an animalcule 25e f 
in an ulcerous tumor; or pain from an inſect lodged in 
any part without ulcer or tumor, called alſo cocyta. | 

ALLAMTODDALI. The name of a tree in Ma- 
labar, whoſe root, bark, leaves, and fruit, are eſteemed as 
erihe in the epileſy. Rai Hiſt. : 

MALLEAMOTHE, called alſo pavette, pavate. It is 
a ſhrub which grows in Malabar. 'The leaves boiled in 
palm oil, cures the impetigo ; the root powdered and 
mixed with ginger is diuretic. Raii Hit. 

MALLEI MUSC. EXTERN. vel Superior, ſee 
TENSOR MEMBRANA TYMPANI. 

MALLEOLI. The ANKLEs. | 

MALLEOLUS. A MALLET. In botany the cutting 
of vines, which are taken with joints of the old wood to 
their bottom, ſo as to reſemble a little mallet, are thus 
termed ; theſe cuttings moſt certainly take root, and make 
the beſt plants. | 

MaLLEOLUs EXTERNUs. By ſome taken for the talus 
or ankle bone, where it-means the inferior extremities of 
the tibia ard fibula, or the protuberances there. See FIBULA. 

MarTEI Musc. INTERN. See LaxaTOR MEMBRANE 
TyMPAN1.. OW 

MALLEUS. A hammer or mallet, alſo one of the 
bones in the ears, ſee AuRISs: this bone hath a large round 
head, which contracts all the way of the neck, from 
whence the proceſſus Ravianus jets out like a fiſh bone, 
and on the outſide a ſhort proceſs projects outward, and 
points againſt the membrana tympani; from thence the 
manubrium is continued down, and its extremity is fixed 
to the membrana tympani, and pulls it inwards. When 
the malleus is in its proper fituation, the neck and head of 
it are turned upwards, and inwards, and the manubrium 
downwards, the ſhort proceſs of the handle upwards and 
outwards near the upper part of the edge of the tympanum, 
and the proceſſus Ravianus forwards, reaching to the ar- 
ticular fiſſure in the os temporis, whence we may diſtin- 
guiſh the malleus of one ear from that of the other. The 
handle of the malleus is tied to the membrana tympani by 
aà fine membranous duplicature. This bone hath three 
muſcles, viz. the laxator membranz tympani, the tenſor 
membranz tympani, and the muſculus externus auris Du 
Vernii. 

MAL-NAREGAM. See NARECG AM. 

MALPIGHIA. BARRBADOESAS CHERRY - TREE. So 
named in honour of Malpighius. It is not noted for any 
medicinal powers. It is alſo called Ceraſus Americanus, 
and is a genus of the decandria trigynia claſs, there are 
eight ſpecies, natives of the Welt Indies, where the fruit 
is eaten by the natives. 

MALTHEORUM, ſee GEMM $8AL. 

MALUM. A DISEASE, alſo an APPLE. In a ſtrict 
ſenſe it is the diſeaſe called procidentia oculi : it is when 
the eyes exceed the bounds of the eye-lids. 

CITREUM. See CITREUM. 
GRANATUM. See GRANATA MALA. 

—— Mokruuu. A malignant ſpecies of lepra or 
ſcab, which renders the body livid, with cruſty ulcers, 
void of ſanies and of pain. 

TerR2#, ſee RAD. ARIsTOL. R. 

MALUS. The APPLE-TREE. The many ſortsof apples 
that are known in this and other countries are but varie- 
ties of one ſpecies in the opinion of ſome. Though we 
have more than fourſcore ſorts, yet the crab is the only 
one proper to this iſle. It is a term applied to differ- 
ent ſorts of fruit. 

Marus SYLVESTRIS, five Agreſtis, malis acido fructu 
ſylveſtris. The cRaB TREE, the WILDING, or the WELD- 
ING. It is the pyrus malus of Linnæus. 

— Au RAN TIA. See AURANTIA HISPAN 

—— CITREA. See CITREUM. | 
CYDONIA. See CYDONIA. 

HorTENns1s, Malus Sativa. The APPLE-TREE. 

The firſt of theſe is too ſour to be eaten; their juice 
is called verjuice, that is, green juice, as the French call 
it, and is often uſed as vinegar, called alſo agreſta. In 
moſt inſtances its uſefulneſs, both with reſpect to food 
and phyſic, is the ſame as that of vinegar. 

The ſecond may be conſidered as including all the va- 
riety of apples which by culture are improved. They 
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 pet:oliſque piloſis, Linn. 


— 


MAM 


have the common qualities of cooling and abat: 
the more acid kinds are ſomewhat laxatiye cles 
have rather a contrary effect. The juice of 45 
after being preſſed out, is left a little time 2 
and then is the liquor called cyder. ba 

Malus Apami. A ſpecies of lemon. 
InpIca. See BILIMBI. 
MALABARICA. See CANIR AM. 
| MEpica. The ciTRoxN, LRMOx 
—— PERsICA. The PEACH and LEA 
Punica. The PoMEGRANnaTE, 
TIUM, and GRANATA MALA. 

MALVA, of PAXAYNn from MANRTTw, to 5 T 
MALLOW. Boerhaave enumerates fifteen e 
the common malloꝛo being more frequently found haut 
ſeſſed of the largeſt ſhare of uſeful qualities, july 
for them all. It is the malva ſylveſtris, 
erecto herbaceo, foliis ſeptemlobatis acu 


„amd ppacg 
ON. 


See Dab aug. 


10 
but 
Ad, and pol. 
1 juſtly uled 
or malva caule 
118 lunenb 
It is luſheiently e e 6 
need deſcription. Its leaves and flowers are a little 
cilaginous, have no remarkable ſmell, and are _ 
emollient and laxative. A conſerve is made with he 
flowers; the leaves are uſed in decoctions for clyſters vl 
fomentations of the emollient kind. The roots hare ben 
uſed more as a pectoral than they are at preſent; th: 
have a ſoft ſweet taſte, ſomewhat like liquorice, but 2 
no remarkable ſmell. An extract from them, made wi 
ſpirit of wine, is very ſweet. See Raii Hiſt, Lei 
Mat. Med. This term is applied to different plants, 2 
MALVA ARBOREA MARITIMA, alſo called a 
borea maritima. The MALLOW-TREE, It agrees in yi 
tues with the common mallows. 
BETONICÆ FoLio. See Mar acoinss 
Rosta FoL 10 5UBROTUNDO, called alſo abe 
arboreſcens, malva hortenſis, dendro malache. TREE N 
GARDEN MALLOW, and the HOLLYHOCK. Of this bind 
Boerhaave enumerates thirteen ſpecies They are chicly 
noticed as ornamental in gardens. Their medical ii. 
tues are ſimilar to, but leſs in degree than thoſe of the 
common mallow. And 
VERBENACEA, called alſo alcea, alcea vilears 
major. VERVAIN MALLOW. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
the common mallow by its leaves being jagged or eit it, 
about the edges. It grows in hedges, and flowers mol 
of the ſummer. It agrees in virtues with the other - 
lows, but is the leaſt mucilaginous of any. Miller c- 
merates eight ſpecies of the vervain mallou. 


MALVA-VISscus. MARSHMALLOWS. Sce ALTHEA. 
MALVASIA, T MaLusk v, alfo called maul. lt 
MALVISIUM, 3 is a generous kind of wine. It is 


ſuppoſed to be the arviſium of the iſland of 5civ. 
MAMAERA FAMINA. See Papaya FAMINA. 
MAMANGA FRUTEX. An arboreſcent ſhrub i 
Braſil. The Portugueſe call it /avapratas. Its leaves 
applied to wounds and ulcers. The pods yield an oil of 
expreſſion, which is uſed in maturating poultices. Mb 
Hitt. | 
MAMEI. The mammoe, momin, or TODDY-TREF. 
It is a fine tall tree, appearing always of a fine green & 
lour, and fomewhat reſembles the walnut tree; the 4 
is as large as a man's two ſiſts, and is ver) 1 ; 
This tree is found in different parts of the Well , 5 
but thoſe on the iſland of Hiſpaniola are the beſt. 4" 
inciſions made in the branches a copious diſcharge pF 4 
lucid liquor is obtained, which is called mm 27 
wine ; but it muſt be drank very ſparingly, 2 5 
very diuretic quality: it is eſteemed as an 2 U2 _ 
ſervative from the * 6 as allo a ſolvent of it when g 
rated. There are two ſpecies. See Rall Hiſt. be the 
MAMIRA. It is faid by Paulus Kginett e | 


root of a plant which is of a detergent quality, © 
think it is 1 root of the doronicum; but what it f 
is, cannot be aſcertained. Eg in the vr 
MAMIRAAN. It is a plant which grows! te is hot 
ter. It hath a leaf like the convolvulusz its © bn 
and bitter: the ſeed reſembles that of ſeſamum. 
uſe amongſt the Arabians. e 
MAMITHA, Rhazes mentions it à5 l » a plant 

MAMITHZa, | amongſt the Arabians. - 11 
like the papaver maritimum or corniculant ö and; tf 
lower part of it is a moiſture that ſticks to a yelod 
colour) 


| 0 
flower reſembles that of the papaver, and 16 


| 


— 
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mamma, 
| or nipples, 
hactiterous ve 


J dalled tubi lactiferi. See LAcrifERI Duc rus. 


© 


nent, and may be taken for ſcirrhuſes. 
ate with the nervi fſympathetici. 
Make ART ERIK. 


che arteries and veins of the breaſt. 


oſcul. abdom. recti. 


c axillary vein. 


4. 
MaMILLA. See PAPILL A. 
= MAMOERA. See AMBAPAIA. 


eds are like thoſe of the ſeſamum both in 
The plant 18 very ſucculent, and, hath 


ſmell. 
% frong Ol The NIPPLE. See PAPILLA. 


MME. The BREASTS, from vaua, mother, | anodyne, narcotic, and cathartic ; but is onl 
M plural manner. In the brea/ts are, the mummæ | nally as a diſcutient. 


ola, the body of the brea/?, and the 
_ The ſubſtance of the breaſt is deſcrib- 
3 lying between two membranes, one before, the | ſemble the male mandrake roots; the latter is very com- 
3 ed 5 kin d; but this is not true. The breaſts are com- monly impoſed for them. 
Y _ "f 8 glandular ſubſtance and fat; the glandular 
poled hard, white, and irregularly mixed with fat; but | wine in which the bark of the roots of the male mandrake 
art 24 of the breaſts are very little underſtood. The | are infuſed. Half a pound of this bark is put to nine 
E 3 nals of the glandular part ſeems made up of tubes | gallons of wine, 


WW MAMMARIA EXTERNA, ARTERIA. See Mau- 


= MAMMARLE ARTERLE. The Ax rERIESs of the gold yellow colour. 
W:irasr, The external are branches from the axiliary | moſt parts of the world. See Raii Hiſt. 
W. tcrics, and are called the ſuperior thoracic arteries. The 
W:nternal proceed from the anterior and lower fide of the} MANGANESE, called alſo magne/ia, magneſe, maga= 
abeclaviæ, near the middle of the claviculz, and run down, | /a:/e, maganaize, ſapo vitri, SOAP of GLASS, &c. 
vr about one finger's breadth, behind the cartilages of the 
nue ribs, an inch diſtant from the ſternum; in their | 
age they ſend branches to the breaſts and to ſeyeral of | cular earth, and calls it terra magneſiæ. 
ie adjacent parts; they afterwards go out of the thorax | colours, as red, dark grey, black, white, & c. It is not 
nn one fide of the appendix enſiformis, and are loſt in the] uſed in medicine. The blacker fort, which bears a di- 


W MAMMIFORMES, or MAMMILLARES PROCESSUS. 


Linn, This plant hath monopetalous, multifid, bell- 


ſeed, which are generally kidney-ſhaped. The plant is 
common in Spain, Italy, and other hot countries. It js 


y uſed inter- 


Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. The roots of marſh- 
mallow, of the arundo, and of bryony, are made to re- 


MANDRAGORITES. The MaNDRAKE WINE, or 


and are to ſtand together during three 
months. h 


| The glands in the breaſts of old women are very promi- MANDSTADI. The name of a pod-bearing tree in 


Malabar and other parts of the Faſt Indies; the pods con- 


he arteries and veins are ramifications from the arte- | tain ſcarlet-coloured beans, which are ſo exactly to the 
„ 5 and venz ſubclaviæ, and from the axilliares. The ſame weight, as to be uſed as weights. See Rail Hiſt. 
= = are principally from the coſtales, which communi- | MANDUCA'TORES MUSC. from manduco, to chew. 


See MassETER Musculus. | 
MANGA, alſo called mangas, amba, ambo, ambalant, 
mao, mau, conchiſolia. The MANGO-TREE. It is a large 


= ___ Vasa, The MAMMARY VESSELS. They are tree, a native of the Eaſt Indies; the ſruit is larger 


than a gooſe's egg, and ſhaped like a kidney, and of 2 
This fruit is pickled and ſent to 


MANGAIBA. A ſpecies of plum-tree in Braſil. 


It is 
commonly conſidered as an iron ore, but it contains little 
or none of this metal. Mr. Cronſtadt makes it a parti- 


ſtant reſemblance to antimony, is uſed by potters; it is 


Lexx INTERN. The right ſprings from the | mixed with lead for glazing their coarſeſt wares. The 

ena cava, a little below the bifurcation, runs along the | glaſs-makers add a little to their frit, and by continuing 
emal edge of the ſternum, &c. as does its correſpond-| them in fuſion, the glaſs is rendered colourleſs. The 
Wing artery. The left ſprings from the ſubclavian, or from | darker eoloured is called Perigord ſtone by the French. 


Manganeſe is found about lead mines. See Dict. of 
Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works. | 


ie maſtoid proceſſes. In (Forma) the ſhape of (mamma) | MANGARATIA. GiNnGER, See ZINGIBER. 


MANGLE. See GUAPARAIBA. 
MANGOSTAN. A tree which has been tranſplant- 
ed from the Molucca iſlands to Java, and at Batavia is 


We MANACA. The name of a bacciferous ſhrub in Bra- | admired as an ornament in gardens, The bark is aſtrin- 


be root is powerfully emetic and cathartic, and is | gent. | 


aon ſome occaſions by the natives. See Raii Hiſt. 


uss bean. 


MANATI, 
ina. The Sr A-cow. 
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Wrought into England. See Raii Hiſt. 
l 4 MANCORON. Accordin 


I ph 8 which is en in a ſort of cane. 
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MAVI) A, from mando, to chew, A JAW. 


| 3 Puca, Mandioca M Fae 
= Preparations © — iba. 
IANDRAGO - See CAss ADA. 


I 1 he MALE MANDRA 


3 © MANATEA I. APIS , | alſo called manati Indorum, 


ee ſpecies in the Weſt Indies; they are as large as 


oaketree z the juice from their bark, whilſt freſh, is | from one to the other eaſily happens. Aretzus alſo ſays 
c; the fruit and leaves have the ſame effect, yet are that melancholy is the beginning and origin of madneſs, 
an by goats. The wood is ſawn into planks, and | which is brought on by the increaſe of melancholy, ra- 


» Alſo called Canina malus dudaim. 
KE. It is the atropa mandragora, penetrating ; thoſe of a . tempera- 


MANGOSTANS. It is an Indian fruit, of the ſize 


MANANAOG. The plant which bears the St. Igna- | of a ſmall orange. It is cardiac and ſtomachic; its rind 


or peel is aſtringent. See Lemery de Drogues. 
ANTA, alſo DELIRIUM Mauniacum, MELANCHOLIA; 


manati phocæ genus, vacca | Paraphroſyne; PHRENITIS apyreta, MaADNEss. This 


diſorder receives different appellations, according to its 


e part of this animal which hath been uſed in medi- greater or leſs violence, and the varieties of its cauſes 
nc 15 the os petroſum of the head; it is of various forms, 


and attending circumſtances. Melancholy is the primary 


Ward, and white, reſembling ivory. It being harder than | diſorder, and madneſs is the higher degree. Alexander 
ate in general, hath obtained it the name of ſtone. 
_ ANCANILLA. The MANncgiNEAL-TREE. There 


Trallian ſays that madneſs is nothing but melancholy ar- 
rived to a higher degree, and that the conneCtion be- 
tween theſe two diſorders is ſo great, that a tranſition 


ther than by any other cauſe, 


to Oribaſius's account is | Theſe two diſorders agree in their being accompanied 


with conſtant delirium without fever. And it is alſo cer- 


tie ANA. MARIORAM. See MAR JORANA. | tain that he who can leflen or remove one of theſe com- 
E DARC. Aſſitra. The pod-bearing Malabarian 


ves. Ray mentions the following ſpe- Madneſs, in all its ſpecies, is a chronical diſorder, and 


plaints, is equally able to afford relief againſt the other. 


of the tribe uſually denominated nervous: it is defined 


daru prima, alſo called arbor St. Tho- by ſome to be, © he perception of objects not exiſting, 
. Chovanna mandaru ſecunda, &c. 3. Vo- for at leaſt not correſponding to the ſenſes.” Hence it 


will be deſcribed as being a preternatural ſtate of ſenſa- 


4 E . . : 1 1 1 
_ Tn rs wh purges The roots, if chewed, relieve | tion. Dr. Cullen defines it to be an univerſal inſanity. 
hs S teet | 


| As a genus of diſeaſe he places it in the claſs neuroſes 
and order veſaniæ. He points out three ſpecies. 1. 


= MAND1;B SA, { andiibaburs, Mandiibparata, Ma-| Mania mentalis when wholly from the affections of the 
3 A, diibumana, Mandiipeba, Mandii- | mind. 2. Mania corporea, when evidently from a fault 
All theſe are names for | in the body. 3. Mania obſcura, when not preceded by any 

= Mike it into Hed - root of the caſſada plant, in order] evident mental affeCtion or diſorder of the body, called 
= 7, ad. 12 | 


alſo phrenitis inanitorum. 


The dull, ſtupid, or forgetful the very ingenious and 


ment, 


ſhaped flowers; its fruit, is ſoft, globular, and contains 


It is of various 
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ment, of a lean habit, with tenſe fibres, and a quick 
poulſe; thoſe who are prone to anger, particularly thoſe 
who are eaſily provoked to anger at meal times, are, a- 
bove all other, ſubject to madneſs. 

From diffection of thoſe who died mad or melancholy, 
it appears that a congeſtion of blood in the veſſels of the 
brain is a principal cauſe of theſe diſorders. According 
to the different nature and condition of the blood, and its 
motion though the veſſels of the brain, both the rational 
and ſenſitive powers are ſo altered, that the difference of 
inclinations and appetites is to be accounted for from 
them. And the immediate cauſe of madneſs or of me- 
lancholy is a preternatural congeſtion of fluids in the 
veſſels of the brain, or ſuch an impreſs, on ſome part of 
this organ of ſenſe, as excites the preternatural ſenſations 
which more particularly work on the imagination. The 
mediate cauſes, are a certain weakneſs, or at leaſt a pe- 
culiar diſpoſition to irritations of a peculiar kind. The 
remote cauſes are, violent commotions of mind, ſuch as 
long-continued or exceſſive grief, dread, terror, fear, 
&c. intenſe thought, an excels of love, narcotic drugs, 
expoſing the feet and legs to too much cold; and among 
the cauſes a callous pia mater is mentioned as one in 
the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. iv. art. 26, and to theſe 
many others might be added. 

The preceding ſigns of madneſs are, in general, a red- 
neſs of the eyes, a tremulous motion of the eye-lids, a 
change of diſpoſition and behaviour, a pride which diſco- 
vers itſelf in the countenance, voice, and geſtures, a 
grinding of the teeth, an uncommon hatred to, particular 
perſons, little ſleep, a violent cephalalgia, a quickneſs of 
hearing, a ringing and a fort of muſical noiſe in the ears, 
Tons 4 ſtrength, and capacity of bearing cold; and in 
women, an accumulation of blood in the breaſts as the 
diſorder increaſes. As to the ſigns in the beginning, pro- 
greſs, and declenſion of the diſorder, Aretæus excellent] 
lays them down as follow: “ Thoſe who are affected wit 
melancholy are ſad, dejected, and dull, without apparent 
eauſe. They tremble for fear, are deſtitute of courage, 
affected with watchings, and fond of ſolitude. They are 
prone to anger, changeable in their tempers, and aſk a 
reaſon for the moſt trifling and inconſiderable occurrences. 
They are at ſome ſeaſons ſo covetous that they will not part 
with any thing, but ſoon become filly and prodigal. 'They 
are generally coſtive, ſometimes diſcharge no fæces at all, 
at other times their excrements are dry, round, and co- 
yered with a black and bilious humour ; they diſcharge a 
{mall quantity of urine, which is acrid and bilious. A 
large quantity of flatulencies are diſcharged from their 
mouths ; ſometimes they vomit a certain acrid humour 
with the bile. Their countenances become pale, their 
pulſe is ſlow. They are lazy and weak, but diſcover a 
preternatural voracity in eating their aliments. When 
the diſorder advances to madneſs, the patient, when pro- 
voked to anger, becomes raging mad. Some wander far 
from home; ſome cry out in a hideous manner; ſome 
ſhun the ſight of men, betake themſelves to ſolitude, and 
only converſe with themſelves; others tear and mangle 
their bodies. In the higheſt degree of this diſorder, they 
perceive red images before their eyes, ſo that they in a 
manner think themſelves ſtruei by lightning. They are 
immoderately inclined to venery, ſo that they careſs pub- 
licly, without either dread or ſhame. . But when the 
diſeaſe is in its decline, they become ſtupid, calm, and 


mournful; and coming to the knowledge of their misfor- | 


tune, they are dejected, on account of their calamitous 
and miſerable ſituation.” | 3 

Hoffman obſerves that madneſs ſometimes remits for a 
long time, but returns at certain periods, eſpecially 
about the ſolſtices, the times at which they firſt appear- 
ed. Dr. Tyſon, phyſician of the Bethleh 
obſerves that the raving fits of mad people, which keep 
the lunar periods, are generally accompanied with epi- 
leptic ſymptoms. | : 

Madneſs ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from an acute delirium 
or phrenitis ; alſo that reſemblance of madne/5 which is 
produced by narcotic drugs. | 

If this diſorder is ſymptomatic a recovery may be more 
readily expected ; but when idiopathic, or when violent 
or diſappointed love, exceſs of venery, great agitation or 
uneaſineſs of mind, were the cauſe, a cure will be diffi- 
cult, and not ſoon to be expected. If the paroxyſms are 
light and ſhort, the cure may be reaſonably expected. If 
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naged, the cure will much depend on 


em hoſpital, | 


after ſleep the patient is delirious and 
or of draſtic emetics or purges if, 
want of fleep, and of long abſtinence 
ſtrength is brought on, or if epilepſy, as 0 
thargy come on, death is not far off. 23 
As in other nervous diſorders, 
thod of cure is not to be indiſerimi 
As the immediate cauſe appe 
ſtate of ſenſation, ſo whatever p 
may be conducive to a cure, 
continued within the compaſs of the p 
and travelling in temperate climes are ſo 
ing the patient's mind diverted with à 
turns his thoughts directly contrary 
poſſeſſed before; if this can be duly co 
both facilitated and expedited. But 
terrifying, &c. is very rarely neceſſa 
great degree, for all mad people are 
after a few inſtances of ſmart rather t] 
the moſt frantic are eaſily governed. 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, 
of other diſeaſes having long continue 
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or the conſeguenee 
1 or being ill m. 
the remoral ar 4 
original diſorders. As when it happens N 
of nervous or intermitting fevers long continuel, hy | 
rate exerciſe in a dry warm air, with the bart e 
and ferrugineous preparations are moſt proper, Wh. 2 
happens to weakly women affected with the neryoug 5 | 
particularly in child-bed, bleeding and all coin; 2 
thods are to be avoided, the patient muſt be kept in 
and free from every diſturbance ; gentle cordial; ren 
ſpiratives muſt be given, and the extract of the but ri 
the ferrum ammoniacale ſhould accompany the cord 
perſpiratives. _ 

In the young, ſanguine, and robuſt, bleeding i; a sf, 
ſential ſtep towards relief; as to the quantity to be cl 
charged, and the frequency with which it is to be pen 
ed, they are beſt determined by the pulſe. 

Anodynes. Theſe, in general, ſuch as camplor, cms 
phor with nitre, muſk, &c. are proper; for though erze 
cuations are required, medicines to ſtrengthen the br 
and fpirits are neceſſary too: and, after due eracuations, 
ſtrong opiates may be uſed with advantage. If matt b 
given, the doſes ſhould conſiſt of from 9 i. to 3 6. Opis 
um may be given to two grains. Camphor hath been giten 
with great advantage from 9 i. to 3 i. ſs. at a doſe, and r- 
peated every night, and ſometimes morning and night, 
Dr. 3s, ng uſed to begin with an antimonial vomit, the 
next day he gave a large doſe of camphor, and repeated 
it at night, and thus continued a few days: then in the 
day he gave pills of Æthiops, gum guaiacum, &c. aud at 
night the camphor until a cure was effected; in which 
he often ſoon ſucceeded. Dr. Monro gives borax to 3 i. 
at a doſe, for procuring ſleep. © | 

Emetics are often highly uſeful by their ſtimuli; of 
theſe the antimonial are generally uſed ; but when they 
fail, the juice of the leaves of aſſarabacca or groundie 
may be given, from one to two table-ſpoons-tull tor 
doe z though the flor. antimonii are celebrated as being 
ſpecific, if a ſpecific is known for maniacs: fehle ht 
diſputed the utility of emetics, as they determine the lait 
too much to the brain, and by increaſing its ele 
may be conſidered rather as medicines of fome ow 
ful effect. | 
Diuretics. Dr. Mead obſerves that, in the cute of 4 
niacs, evacuations by the kidneys are of great! on 
quence than is generally ſuppoſed, eſpecially it 2 pr 
is of the furious kind, and accompanied with febrile beat 


Alkaline falts in large doſes are here the moſt effectui 


diuretics. | thef 
Purges. Though the ancients uſed hellebore, _ 
rendered it mild before they adminiſtered it ge þ 
and it was becauſe they knew not of any o : 
ſorts which now are in uſe, that they employed « 
exander 'Trallian obſerves that, in theſe diode . 
purging, a moiſtening diet, and the inter 6 mid 
bath, are neceſſary; Br thoſe who preſcribe 0 11 
and purgatives, render their patients _ = 
Such purges as gently evacuate, and that 11 
irritation, are the beſt, of which number the 

tatum is in the higheſt eſtimation. t wholly to be cor 


Bliſters are rarely uſeful, though no 
demned. Bathiig 
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: athing is commended, but perhaps 
rye Cod an. ſafe and effectual after a due 
would 3 The ancients both uſed and highly ex- 
et 0 of bathing in warm light water, in which ſweet 
a wy infuſed. Celſus adviſes to“ waſh the patient's 
N dann cold water, and then to lay a folded cloth, 
| bros " neezed out of the ſame, upon it, when going in- 
1 ie bath : for thus (he ſays) the veſſels in the 
3 ſtrengthened, and more forcibly drive their con- 
| bead 1 Mood from them, and the warm bath enlarging the 
| Bo in the body, fits them for receiving more, and fo 
' york the quantity in the head.” Trallian and Are- 
3 both urge the uſe of hot baths, becauſe, they ſay, 
| he geſh of thoſe patients 1s dry and tenſe, and that 
fftening it tends much to relieve.” When baths are 
ade for this purpoſe, their heat ſhould be only ſuch as 
excites a pleaſing {enſation. Hoffman is a great advocate 
| 101 warm bathing; but he firſt directs to due evacua- 
E 015, a liquid diet, and nitrous medicines. 

Fo me, conſidering melancholy and madneſs only as the 
higher degrees of the hypochondriac diſorders, proceed 
and adviſe as directed in the cure thereof. 

Dr. Muzzel of Berlin, in his Treatiſe of Melancholy, 
hichlr extols the kali acetatum; he directs a dram (the 
5 Cermans reckon twenty-four grains in ) 1. hence there are 
tyelre grains more than in our 3 1.) to be given three times 
a day in a draught of warm water, which is to be ſweeten- 
ed with honey: this, with a thin moiſtening diet, the 
vam bath every night, and the fleſh-bruſh every morn- 
ing, hath great efficacy. | 
It ſhould be obſerved that every kind of madneſs it at- 
| tended with a diminiſhed perſpiration, and that the cuſtom 
3 | of confining theſe patients in cloſe apartments increaſes 
E tlis morbid ſymptom. See AMENTIA. 

| See Arctzus, Alex. Trallian, Celſus, Sennertus, Hoff- 
man, Sydenham, and Boerhaave, Dr. Battie's "Treatiſe 
on Madneſs, and Dr. Muzzel's Treatiſe on Melancholy. 


MANIGUETTA. GRAINS of PARADISE. See PA- 
nb. GRAN A. | | 
7 Ann See CASSADA. 
MANIODES. MANTIACAL. See FERINA, 
MANIPUERA. See Cass ADA. | 
MANIPULUS. A HanDFeut. The ſame as deſme ; 
W 25 much as can be contained at once in the hand, which 
| allo faſciculus means. 
| MANJAPUMERAM. It is a large tree, which 1s 
| common in the Weſt Indies: its flowers are diſtilled, and 
the water is uſed againſt inflammations of the eyes, &c. 
ce Raii Hiſt, 
MANJELLA KUA. See CurRcuma. 
| MANNA, alſo called manna Calabrina, rss Calabrinus, 
d AEROMELL, It is called anna from the ſuppoſition 
3 that it deſcended in dew from heaven; but it is incon- 
1 teſtibly proved to be the Juice of the trees on' the leaves 
of which it is found. 
Juices of a like nature, but inferior both in quality and 
quantity, are obtained from ſeveral ſhrubs and trees in the 
f oy caltern countries; but the officinal mannas tranſude 
Y "A the dop-days from the fraxinus rotundiore folio 
| ang humilior minore & tenuiore folio, C. B. in 
Uabria and Sicily. Fraxinus ornus, vel fraxinus foliolis 
Aadis floribus, corollatis, Linn. It exudes from every 
Y 55 of the tree; but, for a more abundant ſupply, in- 
I "Roxy de made through the bark, whence it flows more 
1 0 = 3 ſoon 1 by the ſun's heat. er qua- 
1 anna will is 
WT tice of the fame tres often vary much, though the pro 
4 e 3 2 Juice of the ſame nature with honey and 
1 3 4785 like them, ſweet, inflammable, ſoluble in 
52 vine in ſpirit z fermentable ſo as to yield a vinous ſpi- 
Judit ee &c. It poſſeſſes, like them, a laxative 
E oblong, rung a greater degree. The finer mann is in 
| dry, am a lingle pieces; or in flakes, moderately 
F and fomew}, 5 a whitiſh or pale yellowiſh colour, light 


2 Were of fine 8 4 
ma; ilar 
dic, Waden ary cryſtals. 


| Wood and other 


'The inferior kinds are 

) brown, mixed with ſmall pieces of 

| Chuſe the 1 and irregular lumps. 

Which. had Whiteſt, drieſt, lighteſt, pureſt, and that 
ſweet taſte * cryltalline appearance upon breaking, a 

= © od which is rather biting to the tongue. 


tranſparent ; internally it is compoſed as it 
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Arnold on Madneſs. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. p. 144. 


{ 


The flake manna is generally preferred; but the ſmaller 
pieces are as good, if white or of a pale yellow colour, 
very light, of a ſweet not unpleaſing taſte, and free from 
impurities. Some chuſe the fat honey-like anna, but 
very injudiciouſly, for it hath either been expoſed to 
moiſt air, or is damaged by means of ſea-water, or ſome 
other fluid. | 

Manna is often adulterated by compoſitions of coarſe 
ſugar, ſtarch, and ſome purgative ingredients, ſuch ag 
ſcammony; but they are diſcovered by their taſte, weight, 
compactneſs, untranſparency, their habitude to certain 
menſtrua. The adulterated ſorts generally render the 
fluid in which they are diſſolved more or lefs glutinous. * 

This concreted juice liqueſies in a moiſt air, diſſolves 
readily in water, and by the help of heat in rectified ſpi- 
rit alſo, the impurities only being left by both menſtrua. 
From the ſaturated ſpirituous folution great part of it 
ſeparates as the liquor cools, concreting into a flaky maſs, 
of a ſnowy whiteneſs, and a very grateful ſweetneſs : the 
liquor remaining after the ſeparation of this pure ſweet 
part, on being inſpiſſated, is unctuous, dark-coloured, 
and diſagreeable. | 


Manna is one of the mildeſt and ſafeſt purgatives, and 


is eſteemed a good and pleaſant auxiliary to the purgative 


neutral ſalts. It is excellently adapted for diſcharging 


the inteſtinal contents in children and very weakly people; 


it ſheathes acrimony, and is uſeful in coughs, diſorders of 
the breaſt, and ſuch as are attended with fever and in- 
flammation, as in pleuriſies, &c. It is particularly uſe- 
ful in bilious complaints; and helps the diſcharge of mi- 


neral waters when they are not of themſelves ſuthciently 


active. It is apt to create flatulencies and gripes, both 
which are prevented by a ſmall addition of ſome warm 
carminative. It purges in doſes of from 7} i. to 3 ii. but 
its purgative quality is much increaſed by a ſmall addi- 
tion of caſſia. When it is adminiſtered in bilious diſor— 
ders, Geoffroy recommends quickning it with a few grains 
of antimonium tatariſatum, thus he ſays the bilious ſerum 
will be plentifully evacuated, without any nauſea or 
gripes. Sydenham recommends the addition of lemon» 


juice to manna, as a remedy for the gravel, and ſays, 


that the acid renders the purgative quality of the manna 
quicker, and alſo cauſes the manna to fit eaſy on the ſto- 
mach. In bilious caſes tamarinds are uſefully joined 
with manna. In the gravel, the hooping cough, and 
when all poſſible irritation ſhould be avoided, give the 
manna in milk. See Raii Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
Manxa TRHURIS. The coarſer powder that olibanum 
is broken into by carriage 1s thus named. | 
MANNIFERA ARBOR. The AsH-TREE which pro- 


| duces Manna. 


MANSORIUS MUSCULUS. Maſſeter muſculus. 
MANTILE. The name of a bandage. _ 
MANUS. The Hanp. It is divided into the carpus, 

metacarpus, and fingers. All the poſterior part is con- 

vex for greater firmneſs, and the internal part concave, 
for the greater convenience of graſping. The concave 
fide is called the palm of the hand. LOL LO 
Manus CHRISTI SIMPLICEs. A name given to cer- 
tain troches made of the ſugar of roſes. „„ 
— CHRISTI PERLATX. When pearls are added 
to the manus Christi. /implices they are thus named. 
— Dr. A name for a reſolvent plaſter which is 
deſcribed by Lemery. Alſo for opium. 
MANYL-RARA. A tall tree, growing in the Eaſt 

Indies. Its fruit reſembles an olive, and is eaten to pro- 

mote an appetite and digeſtion. 
MANZIZANION. Colocaſia. 

MAO, 
Mad, EET 
| MAON. A ſpecies of AFRICAN MARIGOLD. 

' MARANDA. A ſpecies of myrtle, growing in the 

iſland of Zeylon, a decoction of the leaves of which is 

ſaid to be excellent againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 
MURANTA GALANGA. See GALANG A. | 
MURANTHA DIOSCORIDIS. See CHAMALEON 
NIGR. 


See MANOA. 


1 


MARASMODES. A hectic fever in its worſt ſtage. 

MARASMUS, from wapaww, to render lean, or tabid. 
An atrophy, or a conſumption, is thus called, when in 
its laſt or worſt ſtate. Linnæus defines it to be a waſting 
without loſs of ſtrength, hectic, or expectoration. Cullen 


defines 


0 


MAR 


defines it a waſting with loſs of ſtrength, but without the 
hectie fever, &c. ITY 5 
That ſpecies of hectic fever which is common and fatal 
to old perſons, was by the Greeks called maraſmus. 
MARATHRITES. Wine impregnated with fennel. 
MARATHROPHYLLUM. See PEUCEDANUM. 
MARATHRUM. See FoenicuLum. 
MARCASITA. See PyrITEs B1SMUTHUM. 
MARCHED. LiTHARGE. | i 
MARCHIONIS PULVIS. Marqvis's rowpER, 
preſcribed in the Leyden Diſpenſatory. It is deſigned as 
an anti-epileptic, and conſiſts of peony roots, miſleto, 
elk's-hoof, coral, ivory, &c. 
MAELCOR. A preternatural drowſineſs. 
MARCORES. Diſeaſes that are attended with waſt- 
ing of the body. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 
ARGACANDIA. See Lac LuNæ. 
MARGARITE, alſo called perlæ, uniones. PEARLS. 
TIME may be ranked as a ſpecies of bezoar-ſtones. 'They 
are 
bright ſemi-tranſparent whiteneſs, formed on the inſide 
of the ſhell of the concha margaritifera, or mother of 
pearl fiſh; as alſo of certain oyſters, muſcles, and other 
| ſhell fiſhes. The fineſt pearls are brought from the Eaſt 
Indies; the next from the Weſt. The oriental have a 
more ſhining ſilver-like hue than the occidental; the laſt 
are ſomewhat milky. Inferior ſorts are ſound in the ſhell 
on our own ſhores- 'Thoſe which are not fit for orna- 
mental uſes, are called rag pear/s and ſeed pearls, and are 
employed in medicine. ” 5 
True pearls calcine in the fire, and become quicklime, 
and readily diſſolve in acids, the vitriolic excepted. Theſe 
properties ſhew, that they are an earth of the ſame kind 
with crab's-claws, oyſter-ſhells, and other calcareous ani- 
mal abſorbents. Pearls have no virtues but what are 
common to other ſubſtances of the ſame claſs, nor yet do 
they poſſeſs them in any greater degree. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
MARGARITTA, See STAPHYLOMA and ALBUGoO 
OcuvLoRUM. | 
MARGINATUS. Bog DERED. The ſeeds of plants 
which have a thin leafy border round them, are ſaid to be 
marginated, as thoſe of the ſtock-pilly-flower, &c. 

| MARINUS PLATYPHYLLOS. OvyſtER GREEN. 
MARINUM, vel Marinus SAL. SEA-SALT. It 
is alſo called communis ſal, COMMON SALT; ſal arti- 

cialis. | 
1 The /al: is not only extracted from the ſea-water by 
evaporation, but is alſo found in immenſe quantities in 
the earth. That which is found in the earth is uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of /a/ gemma. See GEMMA 
SAL, This ſalt is perſectly neutral, but differs from 
all other neutral /alts, in its occafioning thirſt if ſwallow- 
ed. It is compoſed of a peculiar acid, denominated 
marine acid, and of the mineral alkali, called natron. 
It diſſolves in about thrice its weight of cold water; 
and, if the water is hot, it diſſolves very little more. 
I be ſolution of this ſalt in water, if gently evaporated, 
| firſt affords certain cubical cryſtals, theſe are the common 
or alimentary /alt ; after this, by farther evaporation, a 
quantity of the /al cathartic. amar. is produced; the re- 
maining part of the ſolution can hardly be cryſtallized, it 
conſiſts of the marine acid, and a calcareous earth. 

When the ſea-water is thrown upon rocks, &c. in 
warm climes, it is gradually evaporated by the ſun's heat, 
and the remaining ſalt receives the name of bay: ſalt; this 
is formed into large cryſtals, it does not liquefy in a 
moiſt air, and, being ſtronger, it preſerves proviſions 
better. | 1 | | 

The common alimentary ſalt loſes part of its acid in the 
proceſs for preparing it; for ſea-ſalt, contrary to other 
neutral ones, loſes part of its acid in boiling down a ſolu- 
tion of it to dryneſs; and hence its diſpoſition to liquify 
in air; but this is prevented by adding a ſmall quantity 
of acid juſt when it begins to concrete. 

Se- al is fixed and unchangeable in our bodies; it 
paſſes through us unaltered. It checks fermentation, and 
prevents putrefaction in the primæ viæ. It readily joins 
with volatile urinous ſalts, and changes them into a ſal 
ammoniac, and ſo fits the fluids for running off by urine. 
It ſtimulates the ſolids, and increaſes their oſcillatory mo- 
tion; and on theſe foundations are built all the virtues 


aſcribed to ſea-ſal!, of drying, heating, deterging, digeſt- | ſalt is diſſolved in four ounces of water, 
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ſmall morbid excreſcences, of a calculous kind, of a 


| the air conſiderably in the drieſt ſeaſons; 


readily diſſipated by 


ing, opening, and attenuating, in | 
and reſiſting putrefaCtion. 7s is aſefal uf the app 
fails, digeſtion is weak, the bowels are wh a 
urme obſtructed. It checks the operation of we, 

turning them downwards. In palſies and Vonuts, 
ſiderable advantage is often perceived ft POPlexies ch. 
ſprinkled on the tongue. A free uſe of © ſalt by 

| blamed, for producing the ſcurvy and itch * hath hen 
juſty blameable in theſe caſes, it is becauſ at fat 
quantity of it was not uſed. See AGA Macs Lucie 

Common-ſalt hath many peculiar qualit! © 
which are as follow : led, lone o 

I. The ſmalleſt cryſtals are cubic. 

2. Fire applied to it makes it crackle; this « L 
called decrepitating, and ſeems to proceed "eg: 
contained in it, which, being rarefied, = 
with 3 | 

3. Muriatic acid is the only known ſ. 
but not without being joined with the on d 

4. It is anti-putreſcent from its acid. = 

5. A larger quantity is ſoluble in a 
water than of any known ſalt; fix 
ſalt may be diſſolved in ſixteen ounces 

6. Salt diſſolved in water, 
that of the atmoſphere, 
„„ 

7. Notwithſtanding the coldneſs, the water in . 
alt is, will not — ſo ſoon as the freſher Nt 
8. If /alt is made very dry, it attracts the moiſture of 
t ſo that its gun 
in weight allows of profit enough, if bought dry, wl 
it as it coſt. 
Salt is decrepitated by placing it over a charcoal fte 
an earthen veſſel, and ftirring it continually with 12 
tula; as ſoon as it is hot it crackles, and when the mit 
is over, it is decrepitated, dried, calcined, or burnt, 

To depurate /a/t, diſſolve it in fix times its quantityof 
rain-water, ſtrain the ſolution hot through a cloſe linen 
bag ſo often as to render it limpid, then exhale in 10) 
veſſel one ſixth part of the water, and ſet it in a co 
place, covered from the duſt ; if in three daysa ſediment 
is obſerved, pour off the water by decantation: if thereis 


lp iz 
the ar 


1 


Swen quantity of 
ounces of comm; 
of water, 
of a heat nearly equal tg 
renders the water colder by 


no ſediment, the liquor is fit for proceeding with; d 


in this caſe evaporate to a pellicle, then ſet it ina cool 
place for twenty-four hours, in which time it will {hoot 
into cubic cryitals. Keep the firit for chemical uks; 
evaporate the remainder, and proceed as before. 


Spiritus Salis Marini Glauberi. Glauber's Spirit of dc. 
SALT, now called Acidum Muriatica, MURLATIC 
Acid. | | | 


Take of dry Fieg alt, ten pounds; vitriole acid, ff 
pounds; water, five pounds; add by degrees the virale 
acid, firſt mixed with the water, to the /a/t ; then Git) 

The ſpecific gravity of this, is to that of diſtiled watt) 
1. 170, to 1000. Ph. Lond. 1788. 5 

The acid of the ſea-ſalt is completely diſengaged from 
its alkaline baſis by the more powerful acid of vitri% i 
may now be collected in a concentrated ſtate by diſtl. 
lation; but as in this concentrated ſtate its fumes wei 
difficultly condenſe, a little water muſt be added © lr 
mote that effect. The marine acid riſes in white unt 
The muriatic is the weakeſt of the mineral acids bt 
ſtronger than any of the vegetable kind; it fegte s 
greater fire to diſtil it than that of nitre, yet it!“ gi 
the action of the air. a 

It is chiefly uſed as a menſtruum for other prepar 
tions; but, when. given as a medicine, the doſe 1 
from ten to ſixty drops, in water, or an!. other gi 
venient liquor. It is an uſeful antiphlogiftie, apt, 
antiſeptic, and diuretic. In putrid fevers t pau 
corrects the putrid ſtate of the blood; ſo great oa 1 
tilty that when taken internally it diffuſes its © ie 
remote parts, eſpecially the membranous. Jo n te ft" 
it is owing that it act er al the 
mach ſo as to be the beſt exciter of the appette cd, g 


faulty diſpoſition of the bile. In dropſies, af 
each draught of the patient's drink, ages 
thirſt, and promotes the diſcharge of urin. 
ſays that if it is properly diluted and app 


it radically cures them. If half an 2 


ably all! 
Linnæus 


b child, 
. t (1 
lied to "od Jo 
Jrams 

a 
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of the muri 
ture a LEa-Ipor 
prove the appetite, 


| regeneratus 
produces the Fry 13 
Spiritus SALIS Marini Coagulatus. 


W ture to dryneſs. 
| This is ſomewhat ſharper than the ſza-/alt; it alſo 


ui but very improperly, as its baſis is not the ſame. 


E (ifficultly aſſumes a cryſtalline form, deliquates in the air, 
W (ifolves both in water and in reCtified ſpirit of wine; 
W this is called fal ammon. fixum, and ſal muriatic. calca- 
reum. This ſalt is contained in a conſiderable quantity 
n ſea-water, and remains fluid after the cryſtalliſation 
of its other ſaline matter; and is far more antiſeptic than 
me perfect marine ſalt. It is ſaid to be diuretic and 
bchontriptic. The medicine commonly ſold under the 
ume of liquid ſhell, appears to be no other than a com- 
bination of this kind, conſiſting of calcined ſhells diſ- 
WE {lcd in the marine acid. Theſe combinations are made 
W by mixing the calcareous earth with ſal ammoniac, and 
W uioing the mixture with a gradual fire, until the volatile 
ui of the ſal ammoniac is either diſſipated in the air 
or collected by diſtillation, and only its acid left incor- 
porated with the earth; ſo much of the earth as is ſa- 
We turated with the acid may be ſeparated from the reſt by 
W clixation with water. | 
= vcc Lewis's Mat. Med. Neuman's Chem. Works. 
Dig. of Chem. 
= MARIPENDAM. It is a plant in the iſland of St. 
Domingo; its tops are diſtilled, and thus a water is 
obtained which is held in great eſteem there againſt 
W pains in the ſtomach, &c. See Raii Hiſt. 2 
= MARISCA. An excreſcence about the anus. See 
W Coxpriouz. The piles in a ſtate of tumor. The hx- 
We morrhois tumens, of Cullen. 
WB MARISICUM. See MERCVRIALIIS FavucTicosa, &c. 
= MARITUS. Authors who have wrote about the phi- 
1 loſophers ſtone, call ſulphur the maritus or huſband, and 
WE Prcury the er or wife, 
2M MARJORANA. See OkIGANUM. | 
HY MARMARYGA2, from uapuaipe, reſplendeo. It is a 
it) of pfeudoblepſis-imaginaria. Sparks or coruſca- 
ls which ſeem to flaſh before the eves, in ſome diſor- 
Leers of the head. = 


 _B - JARMOLARIA, i. e. Branca urſina. See AcAx- 

4 3 'S, f | 
Y MARMOR. Mars is a genus in the order of cal- 
=... tones. The characters are, a calcareous ſtone, 
= * 6 tranſparent, or figured, but capable of a fine poliſh, 
= prantifully coloured. When calcined, they become 
A "rea na which we refer for its medical uſes. 
MRA TA AURIUM. Ear-wax. See CERU- 
35 1 TARTARUS. The hardeſt ſpecies 
1 Calculus. 
. m RMORACE A VENENA. Such poiſonous ſub- 
AH eeding the por 2 which are fatal in doſes not ex- 
5 quantity of a in of wheat. 

M. y grain of w 

„ nes Edd An epithet for a cathartic ex- 
eus For made by Mindererus: marum and coſtus 
ame 4 od ingredients in it, and thoſe from which it 
ne emery and Bates have named it pilulæ ma- 
ie It was deſigned particularly for purging off ſe- 


1 us humo . 
- N U 
eus. 3, but is now neglected. See Pharmacop. 


Y ofe of the l. A tall tree in Malabar, with leaves like 
MM The "Mika and a fruit which contains an oily 
_ In 01! Expreſſed from the kernel is variouſly uſed 
 MApp;.2 and x2 medicinally. See Raii Hiſt, 
= Mr - LETTUCE. See LACTUCA. 

2 UBIASTRUM Boerhaave takes notice of fix 


ies of this 


W cls in water, and is fuſed in the fire with more diffi- 
| culty. Some call it ſal marin. regenerat. al digeſtivum 


Ihe acidum muriaticum combined with calcareous, 
exths, forms a very pungent ſaline compoſition, which 


[ 5or ] 
atic acid well rectified be added, of this mix-} MARRUBIUM.: 1 
ſpoonful given in a glaſs of water, will im- IUM 


and frequently ſtop vomiting. 
The muriatic acid combined with volatile alkalies, pro- | dittany, Cardiaca, mother-wort, and ſome other plants, 


ficinal ſal ammoniac; with the mineral fixed 
_ 7 regenerates common ſea-ſalt, called, ſal marinus 
2lka febrifugus ſal; with fixed vegetable alkali it 


Drop into the muriatic acid a ley of any fixed alkaline 
| (alt until all efferveſcence ceaſes ; then evaporate the mix- 


| 


MAR 


_ MARRUBT Boerhaave mens 
tions nine ſpecies ;* but they are not all in uſe as medi- 


eines. It is alſo a name for a ſpecies ſage, of baſtard 


MarruBium ALBUM, alſo called praſium album. 
ComMMon WHITE HOREHOUND. Marrubium vulgare, 
or marrubium album, dentibus calycinis, ſetaceis unci- 


natis, floribus albis, Linn. It is a hoary plant, with 


ſquare ſtalks and roundiſh unwrinkled leaves, fet in pairs 
on long pedicles, in the boſoms of which come forth 
thick cluſters of whitiſh labiated flowers, in ſtriated cups, 
whoſe diviſions terminate in ſharp points or prickles. It 
is perennial, grows wild in uncultivated grounds, and 
flowers in June. | 

The leaves have a kind of aromatic ſmell, but not an 
agreeable one; however, the diſagreeable part is wholly 
diſſipated after a few months keeping; their taſte is 
bitter, penetrating, diffuſive, and durable in the mouth. 
Taken in large doſes, they prove laxative. This plant is 
deſerving of more attention than is given to it, for it is a 
very uſeful aperient and corroborant; in humoral aſth- 
mas, cachexies, menſtrual ſuppreſſions, and ſeveral other 
chronical diſorders, where is is not alone a cure, it is 
important in its aſſiſtance. Dr. Cullen diſputes its vir- 
tues as a pectoral, and ſays in ſeveral caſes it has been 
judged to prove hurtful, for its uſe in aſthma and 
phthiſis, and power in reſolving indurations of the liver. 
The authorities of Fog REST us, ZacuTus, LusITanus, 
and CHOMEL he thinks very inſufficient. Mat. Medica. 
A dram of the dried leaves in powder, two or three 
ounces of the expreſſed juicc, or an infuſion of half a 
—_— of freſh leaves, are commonly directed as a 
doſe. | 
The dry herb gives out its virtue both to water and to 
ſpirit. The expreſſed juice, gently inſpiſſated to an ex- 
tract, 1 the beſt preparation; the doſe is from gr. x. 
to 3 18. ag 
AQUATICUM, called alſo lycopus Heraclea. Wa- 
TER HOREHOUND. This is found on the ſides of 
brooks, but is inferior in virtue to the white ſort. 
NicrRuM FoETIDUM. See BALLOT TE. 
—— VERTICILLATUM, called alſo marrubium Hiſpa- 
nicum. Galen's MAp-woR Tr. Stachys, The BASR 
HOR EHOUND. | 
'Theſe are not in much eſteem. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
MARS. So the chemiſts call FeRRUM, which ſee. 
MARS SACCHARATUS. 
eee e See FERRUM, 
MARSAAS. See Bonpucn Ix poRUM. 
MARSUPIALIS. See OBTURATOR externus and 
internus; though by ſome, the two Gemini are ſo named, 
as they reſemble mar/upium, a purſe. Hence marſupialis 
muſculus. | | 
MARTIANUM POMUM. An oRANGE. 
 MARTIATUM UNGUENTUM. SoLDitR's ornT= 
MENT. 
R Ol. laur. f. Pb i. fol. rutz, rect. Þ ji. ſs. majoran. 
15 ii. menth. 1h i. ſalvia, abſ. com. balſamita mas & baſi- 
cum, Ai 1b ſs. ol. oliv. Ih xx. cera flav. Ih iv. vin. Ma- 


See Lewis's Mat. 


the ſoldiers, to preſerve their limbs from the injuries of 
cold, &c. in 2 88 
MAR'TTIS ES A, 
MarT1s OL. PER DELIQ.& þ LOTT MASTER: 
MARTIS SAL. | ; 
MARTYNIA. This name was pon by Dr. Houſ- 
toun to a plant, in honour of Mr. John Martyn, profeſ- 
ſor of botany in Cambridge. Miller mentions three ſpe- 
cies; but they are not noted for any medical virtues. 
MARUM, called alſo /amp/uchus, clinopodium, ma ſ- 
tichina Gallorum, thymbra Hiſpanica. Jaca Indica, 
MASTICH THYME, or COMMON MARUM. It is the 
thymus maſlichina, Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, with 
ſmall oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, ſet in pairs 
without pedicles; at the tops of the branches ſtand wool- 
ly heads, containing ſmall white labiated flowers, whoſe 
upper lip is erect and cloyen, the lower divided into 
three ſegments; each flower is followed by four ſeeds, 
incloſed in the cup; it grows ſpontaneouſly on dry gra- 
velly grounds in Spain, and in ſuch like foils it bears 
the ordinary winters in England. Its virtues are ſimilar 
to thoſe of the Syrian marum, but leſs powerful. 


= WIS 
| eden 9 3 but not any of them are remarkable 


YH See BALLOTTE. 


MARVUM SYRYACUM, vel CRETICUM, allo called ma- 
6 K jorana 


lag. 15 ii. m. f. ungt. This was contrived by Martian for 
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Jorana Syriaca vel Cretica, marum Coortuſi, chamedrys 
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| —_ of the lower jaw, particularly the angle. Theſe 
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incana maritima, marum, or SYRIAN HERB MASTICH, It 
is the teucrium marum, Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, 
with ſmall oval leaves, pointed at each end, and ſet in 

airs without pedicles, of a dilute green colour above and 
ee beneath; in their boſoms appear ſolitary, purple, 
labiated flowers, each of which are followed by four 
roundiſh ſeeds, incloſed in the cup. It is ſaid to be a 


native of Syria. In our climate it does not well bear the 


winters without ſhelter. 

The leaves are bitter, pungent, and aromatic to the 
taſte; they yield a quick ſmell which excites ſneezing. 
They are chiefly uſed in ſternutatory powders; though 
they are attenuant, ſtimulating, deobſtruent, and antiſep- 
tic. It agrees very much with the canella alba in its 
virtues. 

This plant loſes but little in drying; it gives out its 
active matter partially to water, but completely to ſpirit; 
the water ie ſmell ſtrong, but taſte weak of the 
marum; the ſpirituous taſtes ſtrong, but ſmells weak. 
Diſtilled with water, it yields an highly pungent, volatile, 
eſſential oil, ſimilar to chat of ſcurvy-graſs, dur ſtronger, 
and of a leſs periſhable pungency; the remaining decoc- 
tion 15 bitteriſh, Rectilled Dirit carries off only a part of 
the ſmell and pungency of the marum. See Raii Hiſt. 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

MARVISIUM. See MaLvvus1a. 

MASARANDIBA. A tree which grows in Braſil, 
which reſembles our cherries in all reſpects, except that 
the fruit is not ſo round, and appears milky. 

MASCHALE. The ARm-eir. 

MASCHALISTER. A name for the ſecond vertebra 


MASLACH. A medicine of the opiate kind, in uſe 
among the Turks. | 

MASPETA, | The leaves, or, according to ſome, 

MASPETUM. J the ſtalks of filphium. 

MASSALIS, and MAssARIAM. Mercury. 

MASSZA AD FORNACEM. See CANDELA Fu- 
MALIS. | 

MASSETER MUSCULUS, from wao:gaouat, to chew, 
or eat. The maſſeter muſcle. It riſes, on each fide, from 
the cheek-bone, and the interior part of the zygomatic 
proceſs of the os temporis and is inſerted into the whole 


muſcles are alſo called, laterales muſculi, manducatores, 
manſcrius muſculus. 
MASSICOT vel MAsT1cor. It is CALCINED CERUSS. 
There are three ſorts, viz. the white, yellow, and gold 
coloured. Their difference is from the different heat to 
which they are expoſed. They are uſed by painters. 
 MASSOY. It is a ſpecies of bark mentioned by Ray. 
It belongs to a tree. It is gratefully fragant and heating. 
MASTICATIO. MAsTICATIoN. The more we 
chew our aliment the more agreeable it is to our ſto- 
machs, and the more eafily it is digeſted. Our food 
being ground betwixt the teeth, and intermixed with 
faliva and air, does by the action of the latter undergo 
a farther diſſolution ; the warmth of the parts exciting 
the elaſticity of the air, to expand and burſt aſunder the 
confining particles of the food, betwixt which it is in- 
cluded. In the act of maſtication the oily, aqueous, and 
ſaline parts of the food are intermixed the one with the 
other; the ſmell and taſte of different ingredients are loſt 
in one, which, by the ſolution of the ſaline parts with 
ſaliva, renders the food flavourable; but ſuch particles as 
are more volatile and penetrating, being directly abſorbed 
by the bibulous veſſels of the tongue and cheeks, enters 
ſtraight into the blood-veſſels and nerves, ſo as to cauſe an 
mediate recruit. 
MASTICATORIUM. A mMasTICATORY An apo- 
phlegmatiſm in a ſolid form. See APoPHLEGMA- 
is Mus. 
MAS TICHE. MAs rich. See LENTIscus. 
 MASTICHIA OpoR ATA TUNDENS. See Nux 
V1RGINIANA. 
MASTICHINA GALLONUM. See MARUM. 
MASTICOT. See Mass1corT. 
MASTOIDAUM FORAMEN. See STYLO-MAs- 
TOIDEUM FORAMEN. 
MASTOIDAUS MUSCUT.US. The maſtoid muſcle. 
Dr. Hunter calls it /erno-maſtoides, ſterno-maſtoidœus, 
and ſays it riſes by two diſtin& portions from the ſter- 
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the ſternum, and is inſerted into the maſto 
This laſt portion Albinus makes to be a Prog Protel 
and calls it clino-maſtoidæus, but is not diviſih mule 
other without art. Winſlow calls this muſel from the 
anterior, or ſterno maſtoidæus; he calls the 5 maſtida 
the name of maſtoidæus ſuperior. Vain h 
MAs ros LATERALIS. See Couprkxv 
—— Pr ocessus. See TEMPORUM Oss, "OM 
MASTOIDYNIA, from ware, a nipple, wh 
odurn, pain. Sore or pained nipples. Ka, 
pain in the breaſt from inflammation, and term;,....” 
abſceſs. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of phlo N 1 
mone. See INFLAMMATIO MAMMARUM ver 
MATALISTA. It is ſaid to be the third f 0 
jalap, called by the Indians matbaliſtic. PIR 
MATER. MorhER. In anatomy two mem 
take this name, viz. the dura mater and pia mater mn 
are ſo called by the Arabians, becauſe t ey thou bo : | 
the origin of all the other membranes of the body 9 
MaTREs. In botany the herb artemi/ia is calel l 
herbarum. In chemiſtry, quickſilver is known 12 
name of mater metallorum. | | 1 
MATER PERLARUM, called alſo concha ar arit yz 
concha mater unionum, concha valvis equalibus, Wonen 
OF PEARL, This is not the ſhell in which pearls ar 
found; but the pure pearl-like part, which poſſes al 
the properties of pearls. 
MATERIA MEDICA. By this is not only under 
ſtood the materials afforded nature, but alſo this 
which are prepared by art, wel as minium, {cay 15 
aſh, &c. with which a phyſician ought to be Kenn 
as well as what relates to diet, medicines, andſ anger, whih 
are the three plentiful ſprings that furniſh all the pradtc 
medicines requiſite to the preſervation and reſtoration d 
health. Writers on the materia medica have endcavour! 
to arrange the various articles of which it is compdſ:l 
into different claſſes; but a ſlight inveſtipation wil 
convince us of the inaccuracy of the plans that tar 
been preſented us, particularly ſome of the bel, Ce. 


ut more common 


| theuſer, Newman, Lewis, Gleditſch, Linnxus, 4. 


ſton, and Vogel. Dr. Cullen has lately ſuppled u 
with a materia medica, the moſt judiciouſly ara yet 
On which ſubject he ſays, © That as the {tidy df 
the materia medica, is truly the ſtudy of the medicaal 
virtues, ſo the plan that arranges the ſeveral ſublances, 
according to their agreeing in ſome general virtues, wil 
be the beſt adapted to acquiring the knowledge of theft, 
and will moſt readily inform the practitioner what dif- 
ferent means he can employ for his general purpole. 
It will alſo inform him how far the ſeveral fimilar ab- 
ſtances may differ in their degree of power, and how far 
from the particular qualities aſſigned to each he mas 
directed, or limited in his choice. As it ſeems prove 
that every practitioner ought as far as poſſible to pril 
upon general indications; fo it is evident that his ful 
of the materia medica is eſpecially to know, the exert 
means that can anſwer there. Such a plan mult be rack 
proper for giving inſtruction, and if while medicines . 
arranged, according as they anſwer general indications 
the particulars be likewiſe thrown together, as far as po” 
fible according to their ſenſible qualities, and + 
affinities, this plan will have the advantage o. 9" 5 
that has been propoſed for preſenting together - 
ſubject, that ought to be conſidered at one and the f 
time and give the beſt means of recollecting w— 10 
that relates to them.” Mat. Med. Hence the . at: 
the ſubſtances are arranged under different heady | nl 
ing the materia medica conſiſt of ſuch things ® by 
nouriſhment, which are ſolid food and liquids, be 
things as are taken along with them v2: oof aui. 
MEDICINES which act upon the fmple ſolid, 1 = 
gents, tonics, emollients, and erodents.— Upꝰ friert 
ing ſolids, viz. ſtimulants, ſedatives, narcoties. 1 $ w 
and antiſpaſmodics.—Thoſe which act up S oa ini 
viz. ſuch as alter their fluidity. — Attenuants timonf » 
ſants,—THEIR MIXTURE; —Corretors of m ce v. 
general, viz. demulcents ; in particular, v2. e Avr l. 
alkalines and antiſeptics. — And laſtly 17 cathari 
errhines, ſialagogues, expectorants, emetics 
diuretics, diaphoretics, and menagege curATTx. 
MATERIA MERCUR1 SALIS. See Cid orbi nal 
MATERIATURA. Caſtellus explains T 


2 to be diſeaſes of intemperature. 1 Stark?! 


num and that part of the clavicle which is articulated to 


MATHAI PILULZA. Marnzwss FI 


I ts author, but it Was ſold by Mathews for him as} 
* 1 medicine. It conſiſted of the ſoap of tartar, 
e helebore, opium &c EET at al 
EF ATLOCK WATERS. Lnele are foun place 
| they take their name in the county of 
there are a number of warm ſprings; 
acquire their heat by paſling through a 
el of lime-ſtone, and another ſort of ſtone which he 
1 7 croil-ſtone. The water of the bath, and all the 
iy tepid ſprings are exceeding clear, and has no 
e —_ in cold weather, neither does it throw up 
Y wy bubbles of air like the Buxton water; and 1s 
Y art a dram in the pint lighter than common water. 
q On being mixed with ſome drops of infuſion of galls, 
; truck a fine purple colour; ſpirit of vitriol dropt into 
it cauſed an efferveſcence, and it became clearer; alkalies 
made it cloudy, and milky 3 a gallon of this water con- 
duns about 37 or 38 grains of ſolid matter, 12 or 13 
brains of which are a ſaline matter compoſed of ſea-falt, 
Wd calcarcous nitre (vitriolated magneſia), the reſt cal- 
careous earth, which, after calcination, had ſome particles 
mixed with it which were attracted by the load-ſtone. 
This water ſeems to be a light chalybeate of a tepid tem- 
-rature, which contains but aſmall portion of ſolid matter. 
In moſt diſeaſes for which the Briſtol waters have 
been preſcribed, this water has been recommended: and 
its baths have been uſed for gout, rheumatiſm, and other 
complaints, where a tepid bath has been found ſer- 
viceable. It is drank from one to five pints or fix in the 
. Monro's Med. and Pharm. Chemiſtry, vol. ii. 
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Ez long neck, uſed in chemiſtry for macerating and di- 
pziting various ingredients in proper menſtruums; they 
are alto uſed as receivers, &c. and take different names 
from their different ſhapes. See CUCURBITA. 

MA'TRES. So ſome call the meninges of the brain, 
becauſe they ſuppoſed them to be the origin, and as it 
WE were the mother, of all the other membranes of the body. 
See Dura MATER. | 
= MATRICALIA. Medicines appropriated to diſorders 
ol the uterus. | | 
= MATRICARIA, alſo called parthenium, febrifuga. 
= CoMMox FEVERFEW, (or FEBRIFUGE), and often, but 
very improperly, FEATHERFEW. It is called matricaria, 
from matrix, becauſe of its uſefulneſs to the womb. It is 
WE called parthenium from vapbevog, a virgin, for the ſame 
We reaſon. It is the matricaria parthenium, Linn. 

I This plant hath firm branched talks and roughiſh 
We /caves, each of which is compoſed of two or three pairs 
5 ol indented oval ſegments, ſet on a middle rib, with an 
ald one at the end, cut into three lobes; the flowers 
tand on the tops in the form of an umbel, conſiſting 
cach of à number of ſhort white petala ſet round a yel- 
bo diſk, which is followed by ſmall ſtriated ſeeds. It is 

MH perennial, grows wild in hedges, uncultivated places, and 

towers in June. | | 

be leaves and flowers have a ſtrong not agreeable 
= (mel, with a bitteriſh taſte, both which they communicate 
bo Water and to ſpirit. On diſtilling a large quantity of 

„ * herb a yellowiſh ſtrong- ſcented eſſential oil is found on 
= ere 2 the water; rectified ſpirit carries off but 
= .. e flavour of this plant in evaporation. The ſpi- 
Aas extract is ſtrong of the virtues of the plant. 

3 WH e. 15 e, aperient, carminative, and bitter, 
WE prefen; ag clerve to be more employed than it is at 
E lt is in ſome degree ſimilar to camomile; it 


or ſeveral years. 


Af Rc 1 is made from it which is called ol. parthenia- 
E Chem — Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
ono. orks. See alſo LEUCANTHEMUM TANACETI 


; MarkicaRIA MAR 
rinum. 


MATRISYLY 


bee, and C 


ITIMA, i. e. Chamæemelum ma- 


A. WoopziNE, alſo ASPERULA, which 
a APRIFOLIUM, | : 

n botany it f. from mater, the mother. See UTERUS. 
YH 5 Nr ſignifies the pith of a plant. 
bes as b. IA. ATURATIVEs, or ſuch medi- 
>. Promote the ſuppuration of tumors. 
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MATRACIUM. A MArR Ass. It is a bottle with 


= fav ittle 3 
ann: little of camphor and caſtor. It keeps it virtues 


N. A name for HOREHOUND, moſt | 


— 
MAXILLA, from pagoaw, to chew, The CHEEK or 
the JAW. | | 

MaAxIiLLA INFERIOR, The LOWER Jaw, called alſo 
mola. It is ſituated at the lower part of the face: it is 
divided into the chin, ſides, and proceſſes. The chin is 
the anterior middle part; the tides are continued beyond 
that, till the bone bending upwards, forms the proceſſes, 
On the middle part of the chin externally there is a tranſ- 
verſe ridge, on each fide of which the quadrati, or de- 
preſſores labii inferiores, and the elevatores labii in- 
feriores, make a depreſſion for their lodgment. On the 
internal part of the chin are three protuberances, to 
the uppermoſt of which the frænum is tied. From the 
middie protuberance the geniogloſſi have their origin, 
and from the loweſt, the e e below the laſt 
likewiſe the digaſtric muſcles are attached to two ſinuoſi- 
ties: at the lower and anterior external part of each ſide 
of the maxilla inferior there is a ſmall protuberance, 
whence the depreſſor labiorum communis has its rife ; 
and nearer the upper edge is a longitudinal ridge, where 
the buccinator is inſerted ; inwardly, towards the ſupe- 
rior ge of each fide, is a ridge, whence the mylo-hyoi- 
dei riſe. The lower edge of the chin and ſides are 
ſmooth, and are called the baſe of the lower jaw, the 
extremities of which are called the angles; the outer ſur- 
face of theſe angles hath ſeveral inequalities where the 
maſſeter is inſerted, as the inner ſurface has where the 
pterygoideus internus is attached. | | 

The proceſſes on each fide are two, viz. the anterior 
ſharp proceſs, called coronoidus apophy/is maxillæ, round 
which the temporal muſcle is inſerted, and the poſterior 
proceſs, called condyloid, which is received into the 
glenoid cavity of the os temporis. The upper part, 
where the teeth are inſerted, is called the alveolar 
proceſs. | 

The foramina are two on each fide, one near the root 
of the proceſſus internally, where a branch of the fifth 
pair of nerves with an artery and a vein enters; the 
other, external, at the edge of the chin, where the nerve 
and the veſſels come out. | 
SurERIOR. The UPPER JAW, called alſo mo- 
la. It is compoſed of thirteen bones, viz. the oſſa naſi, 
oſſa unguis, oſſa malarum, off maxillaria, ofla palati, 
oſſa ſpongioſa inferiora, called alſo oſſa turbinata in- 
feriora, and the vomer. 


MAXILLARES SINUS. The MAXILLARY 81— 


ſeparates a mucilage very different from that of the joints. 
GLANDUL X. The MAXILLARY GLANDS, 


and the os hyoides, and fills up the ſpace between the 
belly of the digaitric muſcle, and the pterygoideus inter- 
nus at the angle of the jaw. The anterior edge lies over 
the muſcle called mylo-hyoidzus, from whence comes off 
its duct, running cloſe under the membrane of the mouth, 
and by the fide of the ſublingual ; and both open at an 
angle, cloſe by the frænum of the tongue, juſt behind the 


part, on the outſide of the genio-gloſh, and the inſide 
of the ſublingual, and opens at the frænum linguæ. 

MAXILIARIA SUPERIORA OSSA. Theſe form 
the greateſt part of the upper jaws. That long proceſs, 
which, riſing from its ſuperior and anterior part, grows 
ſmaller as it proceeds upwards, to make the fide of the 
noſe, is called naſalis proceſſus the naſal proceſs. The 
alveolar proceſs is that ſpongy part where the ſockets for 
the teeth are formed. The palatinus proceſſus, palatine 
proceſs, forms a great part of the baſis of the noſtrils, 
and the roof of the mouth. The orbiter proceſs is very 
irregular, from the ſuperior and anterior part of which, 
to near the extremity of the naſal proceſs, a ridge pro- 
ceeds which forms about one third part of the outward 
circumference of the orbit. The bodies of the a max- 
illaria ſuperiora are entirely hollow, and form in each a 
large ſinus, called ANTRUM HIGHMORIANUM, which .ce. 

AXILLARIE ARTERLAE. The MAXILLARY 
ARTERIES. 

The external maxillary artery is alſo called the genialis, 
genial, and the angular artery; it is a branch from the 
external carotid. It runs to the baſis of the lower jaw, 
juſt cloſe to the attachment of the maſſeter; it gives a 
a branch to the maxillary gland; it paſſes over the lower 


jaw; it goes up upon the buccinator; it gives off a branch 
to 


NUSES are lined with a oo membrane, which. 


Each is placed between the angle of the lower jaw 


inciſor teeth. The duct runs from its upper anterior 
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cles, and paſſes to the top of the tongue, going along 


ſame name. It is cut into thin tranſverſe ſlices like ja- 


ME C 


to the lower lip, which anaſtomoſes with the other on 
the other ſide, and is continued to the upper lip, where 
it anaſtomoſes likewiſe ; there they are called /ab:ales ar- 
teriæ, labial arteries. The external maxillary then gives 
off branches to the noſe, goes to the inner canthus of 
the eye, is loſt upon the forehead, and communicates 
with the temporal artery. 

The internal maxillary artery is a branch from the ex- 
ternal carotid; it riſes there from juſt at the origin of the 
temporal, and is diſtributed to both the jaws; it is very 
much convoluted, and gives branches to all the deep- 
ſeated parts; one branch of it runs through the lower 
jaw, which is called the inferior maxillary artery, whilſt 
the main trunk of it runs up to the bottom of the orbit, 
to the foramen, or orbitale lacerum inferius, winds 
about the antrum, and ſinks into the noſe behind the 
upper maæillary bone, and before the pterygoid proceſs of 


the os ſphenoides, to be ſpent upon the inſide of the noſe. | 


MAXILLARIS INFERIOR NERV. The LowER 
MAXILLARY NERVE. It is the third branch of the 
fifth pair of nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes 
through the foramen ovale of the os ſphenoides, where 
it gives off ſeveral branches to the muſcles of the lower 
jaw, then throws a remarkable branch through the lower 
jaw to ſupply the teeth, which comes out at the anterior 
part of the channel, and branches upon the lip; from 
this, a capital branch is detached to the tongue, called 
the lingual, which runs between the two pterygoid muſ- 


with the duct of the maxillary gland. It is this which 
gives off the chorda tympani. See 'URIGEMINI. 
SUPERIOR NERV. The UPPER MAXILLARY 
NERVE. It is the ſecond branch of the fifth part of 
nerves which paſs from the head. It paſſes through the 
foramen rotundum of the os ſphenoides, where it throws 
off a branch to the palate, but the trunk paſſes on in the 
ſulcus of the upper maxillary bone, and goes to the upper 
jaw, and to the antrum there, when, having given off 
theſe branches, it comes out below the orbit, and is dif- 
fuſed upon the face, particularly upon the noſe, the 
upper lip, and cheek. See TRIOEMINI. | 
AYS. It is a kind of Indian wheat, of which Boer- 
haave mentions three ſpecies, but they are only varieties 
from the ſame ſeed, call Frumentum Indicum Turcicum. 

MEATUS. A pocr, or PASSAGE. Any canal 
which conveys a fluid is a meatus. The auditory paſſage 
is called meatus auditorius. The Euſtachian tube is 
called meatus a palato ad aurem. The urethra is called 
meatus urinarius. The duct which conveys the bile from 
the gall· bladder to the duodenum is the meatus cyſticus. 

EATUS AUDITORIUS EXTERNUsS. It is the exter- 
nal paſſage to the ear. It begins at the hollow of the 
outer ear, and ends at the membrane of the drum. It 
was formerly a name for the Euſtachian tube. See 
AURICULA. | | 

——- Cæcus, i. e. Aquæductus. See TBA EvusTa- 
CHIANA. 

MECAPATLI. Hernandus mentions four ſorts of 
ſarſaparilla, of which this one. | 
MECAXOCHITL. It is the ſmall AMERICAN LONG- 
PEPPER. „ 

MECCHA, Bars. BALM OF GiLEAD. See BAL- 
SAMUM. | 

MECHOACANA ALBA. Called alſo rhabarbarum 
album, convoluulus Americanus, jalapa alba, bryonia alba 
Peruviana, MECHOACAN. Convolvulus mechoacanna, 
Linn. It is the root of an American ſpecies of convol- 
vulus, chiefly brought from a province in Mexico of the 


lap, but it is larger, whiter, and ſofter. This root was 
firſt brought into Europe in 1524, as a mild cathartic, 
which having but little taſte or ſmell, was thought not 
to offend the ſtomach, but the black jalap hath ſuper- 
ſeded its uſe. See Raii Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. Med. 
MEcHOAC AN NIGRA. A name of the jalap in com- 


mon ufe, See JALAPPA. The Braſilians call it 
Iclecacu. | | 
MECON. The Greek name for a poppy. 
MEecon. MECONIS and MECONIUM. See PEP- 
LION. 


MECONIO, (SYR. e.) See PaPAvER ALBUM. 
MECONITES. See AmmtirTts. 
MECONIUM. Opium is the juice of the poppy 
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inm is the juice of the whole 


head, emitted through inciſions made therein. Mieco- 
3 | 
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MED 


. FF plant, which 4 
bruiſed (head, leaves, ſtalk, and all „ich is ff 
N "ent beter) then pref 


out. By this word is meant alſo, the e 

in the — of an infant as its birth. rea CONtaingg 

not ſoon purged off, it occaſions gripes "os 

ſpoonful of true caſtor oil is an excellent Ake 

caſe; but the firſt milk from the mother; he 11 this 

ally ſufficient, if it flows in due time. realt is uſu 
MEDENA. In Paracelſus it is a ſpecies of... 

 Mepena VENA. According to C ulcer, 

: = aſtelluz It jo 
ſame as Medinen/is vena. | 8 the 
MEDIA SUBSTANTIA VINI BECCHEF - 
Tartar. See VINUM. be, 

MEDIANA VENA. A remarkable vein on the; 
fide of the flexure of the cubit, betwixt the ce ** of 
baſilic veins, called by the Arabian funis gs 8 
frequently opened in enn | 7% Cy 

MEDIANUM. See Mepiasrtinyuy, 

MEDIANUS. The MEDIAN NERve, See (%,,. 
CALES, | mY 

MEDIASTINA. Inflammation of the mediaſtini 

MEDIASTINE ARTERLA. The , , 
mediaſtinum. They arife from the ſubclayi 
and are ſpread about the mediaſtinum. 

—  VENZ. The weins of the melia pin. Ti, 
right comes out from the trunk of the ſuperior ene 
va anteriore, a little above the azygos; the left fon hy 
ſubclavia. Ty 1 

MEDIASTINUM, called alſo Medianum. It i; the 
membrane called the pleura, which when it goes to th 
ſpine, it proceeds therefrom, covers the lunzs, paſts n 
the ſternum, and makes a complete bag on each fide; 
this duplicature forms the media/tinum. It is comma! 
ſaid, that at the ſternum there is a cavity betwixt the 
laminz of the mediaſtinum, and that any matter may be 
diſcharged, if lodged there, by a perforation through the 
middle of this bone; but this operation, if really r- 
quired would be very uncertain; for the media/inm 
does not commonly terminate along the middle of the 
inſide of the ſternum, but from above, all the way doyn 
it, inclines to the left-ſide, ſo that if an inſtrument wy 
thruſt through the middle of the ſternum, it would pal 
near an inch on one ſide of this membrane. 

The mediaſtinum contains in its duplicature, the heart, 
the pericardium, the vena cava, and the ceſophagus. 

EDICA. The French call it St. Foine, and Fire ct 
Bourgogne. It is alſo called medica major, cccleata Hf. 
lium Burgundicum, falcata filiqua cornuta, fenum burgine 
diacum, MEDIC FODDER. Pliny ſays it is caled medica, 
becauſe it came from Media into Greece, when Darws 
Hyſtaſpis invaded it. Boerhaave mentions twenty-cig!it 
ſpecies, but they are not noted for medical vittucs 
his kind of plant grows plentifully in Spain and de 
ſouth of France, and is uſed as fodder for cattie. 

MEtD1ica LUNATA. A ſpecies of medicago. 

MEDICAGO. SHRUB TREF011,, called alſo eile 
incanus ſiliquis falcatis lunaria. Boerhaave mentions Wie 
ſpecies of this plant, but they are not noted in medicine. 

MEDICAMENTARIA. PHarmMacy. Its wy 
of making and preparing medicines. In an ill fenlec 
the word, it is the art of preparing poiſon. ons; 
hath been diſtinguiſhed into chemical and 9 
The firſt conſiſted in many operations, in moſt of 1 ef 
fire was a principal medium, whereby extractions hi 
made of the elementary parts of ſimples, which, in 15 to 
ſeparate ſtate, had qualities different from thoſe Se 
entire body, of which they were a part, and com . 
tions of different ſimples formed, with pe 5 
found in any of the conſtituents. The ſecond on a 
in altering the form, or texture of l 2 
render them fit to be taken, or applied, _ 2 
tempting any change in their qualities; and in 2 3 
ing them in compoſitions of various forms, 2 
nevertheleſs, each ſimple was ſuppoſed to Lag 5 
ginal properties. But theſe diſtinctions have, 
time paſt, been laid aſide. ele 
; The operations in pharmacy may be reduced io c 
our kinds: ities 

1. Commenſuration, or the adjuſtment * im- 
This is neceſſary, both for the due adminis orm 
ple and compound medicines, and alſo for 
of thoſe very compounds. : le 

2. Change of form, or texture, in the _ convenien 
caſes this is previouſly requiſite, both for adni- 


65 of th 
an artericy 


Ke 


MED 


| Fader! n which: this is practiſed, are for the reduction 
% doch of ſolid: and fluid, into pops for converting 
bee ther ſoluble bodies, to fluidit); and, in other 
ſalts, and o ſtoring them when fluid to their ſolid ſtate. 

eaſes, dhe 1 - operations, by which theſe . 
The ng are.trituration, calcination, ſolution, exſic- 
=... ho 
aon, ae 5 Eeaendes This is here to be un- 
Ker ral ſenſe of the word, and not confined 
erdood in 2 Pers f th d reſins of veget- 
b ming estate of the gums and reſins of vegs 
ae The different elements of many compound bodies 
s. lities and powers when ſeparate and pure, which. 
55: c:pable of exerting when their force is ſup- 
WE they ace iacapa f Aedby the r ane 
W...7-4 by tae quantity, or countera ed Dy the cpug 
Y 85 lities of other ſpectes with which they are conjoined, 
3 by TED mon "att ſuch are the acid ſpirits, 
-z en This is of two kinds; firſt, ſimple 
Y 1 Secondly, menſtrual combination. The 
ais where the different ſpecies are intended to act, each 
( cording to its proper nature, affording only an auxiliary, 

nnd independent power, to the execution of the final in- 
tention, without producing any mutual change of, or al- 
eration in cach other. But this is the leſs important kind 
of compoſition, as ſingle ſimples moſtly will anſwer the 
end of ſuch compoſition. The ſecond of theſe produces 
many efficacious remedies, which have no adequate ſub- 
altes, obtained by other means; ſuch as the prepara- 
WEti-1s of quickfilver, antimony, ſaline ſubſtances, &c. Its 
Won! itnent ſpecies which are commixed, acting on each 
ctr, ſo as to produce a new compound ſpecies, differing 

n its nature and efficacy from any of theſe of which it 18 
WE co:vpoled, = 
lo execute theſe ſeveral intentions, a variety of methods 
und their proper inſtruments are employed, and a number 
Wof leder ſubſervient intentions ariſe occaſionally, and are 
WEE furnihed with their correſpondent names, as calcination, 
euſtalization, corrofion, depuration, digeſtion, diſtilla- 
bon, expreſſion, exſiccation, fermentation, fuſion, incor- 
Wporation, precipitation, pulverization, ſolution, ſublima- 
Von, &c. gen | 
Ide means of effecting pharmacertic operations are of 
oo kinds, viz. chemical and mechanical. By the che- 
nis meant the natural media by which bodies can 
on, and produce a change in each other, not expli- 
able from the known general properties of matter, or 
Was of motion; theſe are the menſtrual powers, and fire. 
5 WY mechanical is meant artificial inſtruments. For bre- 
vii lake in ſpeaking of theſe two kinds, the firſt is called 
media, the latter initruments. 

MEDICAMENT OSUS LAPIS. The MEDICINAL 
STONE, 

„ Litharg. bol. Gallic. alum. aa Þ fs. colcoth. vitr. 
g acct, acerrim. f ij. m. & evaporet donec durus eſt. 
| —þ x was formerly uſed in collyriums, &c. as an aſtrin- 
ent. 

& NEDCINA. Mxnicivg. It is the art of preſerving 
Ir and reſtoring loſt health; more properly the 
aſt. It is uſually divided into Phy/*olegia, Hygiene, Pa- 
wi Semeictica, and Therapeutica. | 
*LDICINA TRISTITIZ, An epithet given to ſaf- 
4 0n account of its cheering effects. See CROCUs, 
& - EDICINALES DIES, are thoſe days in fevers which 
= wh crea nor indicatory, and on which it is pro- 
N MEDINEN oo youre remedies, &c. 
e VENA, alſo Mediana vena. So the 
Wor ©... c 2 worm, which is known by the name 
=: wok wh ey called it veng, becauſe they doubted 
euer d 1 and Medinenſis, from its being 
at ab * 3 and therefore Avicenna treats of it 
Wd: 1: Cle... * The vena Medinenſis is miſtaken 
eben = i 3 many others, for another diſtemper 
ich iee ; ut = 1255 * the AFFECTIO BOYINA, 
FAlbucatis hath ty 2 plainly ſeparates them; and 
3 MEDI TUIII 3 which diſtinguiſh them. 

WL? Lo, "Wy atk 2 rom medium, the middle, fee Di- 

WW MEDIUM Tn, it ſignißies the pith of vegetables. 
est. e OYRIAN BETT-FLOWIR. See CER- 
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gering of ſim les, and. forming compounds. The | | 


rious ſignifications. The white 
ine i cohering bodies to powder, and of theſe that par- called medulla, or the medullary part, 
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MEL 


| MEDULLA. Marrow. tn anatomy it hath viz 
ſubſtance. of the brain is. 
to diſtinguiſh it 
from the cortical. The continuation of the =>. ng 
in the ſpine, is called medulla ſpinalis 
dulla is the marrow in the bones. 
Ihe beſt time for collecting marrow is about autumn, 
for at other times it is b;oody and brittle. | 
If the marrow is viewed through a microſcope, it ſeems 
a maſs of ſmall globules joined together like the roe of a 
herring. The diſtinction which ſome authors make be- 
twixt a medulla and the ſuccus medullaris is uſeleſs, the. 
marrow in human bones being always fluid. The mem- 
brana medullæ not only lines the internal. ſurface. of the. 
bones, but alſo divides the marrow into veſicles, or mem- 
branous bags, which are furniſhed with very fine minute 
veſſels. The marrow is ſecerned into theſe little mem- 
branes by the arteries, and the ſuperfluous part is occa- 
ſionally carried into the maſs of blood by bibulous abſor- 
bent veins. 'The uſe of the marrow is to keep the bones 
firm and flexible, and from becoming brittle, which 
would ſoon be the caſe without it, as is often ſeen in. 
pocky and ſcorbutic habits, where it is. ſeparated in too: 
ſmall a quantity, and is, beſide, bad in itſelf. The mem 
brana medullæ hath a nerve which enters with the artery, 
and makes it ſenſible. 
Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that the marrow is never ſenſi- 
ble but in a diſeaſed ſtate. The dropſy hath the power 
of removing it. No marrow ts found in the foetus, but 


. 


tranſudes in the living body from the bones, nor does mar- 
row prevent their brittleneſs, as it is merely adventiti- 
ous. 'The bones of birds contain no marrow, but air. 


MEpuLLAa CAss x. The pulp of the cafſia fiſtula- 
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— OBLONGATA. It is a continuation of the medul- 
lary ſubſtance of the eerebrum and cerebellum, which 
paſſes downwards, and a little backwards to the foramen 
magnum occipitale, where it aſſumes the name of medulla 
ſpinalis. It is rather of a depreſſed pyriform figure, 
though it is called oblong. It riſes by two crura from 
the cerebrum, and two peduncles from the cerebellum 3 
the enlargement formed by the union of theſe is called 
pons varolii, or tuberculum annulare, behind which is a 
{triture upon the medulla oblongata, and then an en- 


From the medulla oblongata, ſprings the medulla ſpinalis, 
and all the nerves that paſs from the head, except the 
firſt and ſecond pairs. If the medulla oblongata is in- 
jured, death 1s the conſequence immediately. See CE- 
REBRUM. | 

SAXI. See LAC LunZ. Alfo termed cerebrum 
oblongatum. It is the continuation of the medulla oblon- 
gata, from the foramen mag: um occipitale, through the 
vertebræ of the neck, back, and loins. It is of different 
ſizes: in the neck it is flat and broad, in the back, ſmall; 
in the loins, large; and at laſt it becomes a bundle of 
nerves, which have the name of cauda equina, becauſe 


a horſe's tail. See CEREBRUM. 

MEGALOSPLANCHNOS, from weyas, great, and 
omaaſyvor, a bowel. It is a perſon who hath ſome of the 
viſcera enlarged from a ſcirrhus, or other cauſe. 

MEGRIM. See HEMICRANIA. 

MEIBOMI GLANDULZ. See CiLIARES CL AN- 
DUL#. 

MEL. { HoxEV. The firſt who is ſaid to have 5 

MELL. 5 thered honey, was Ariſtæus, a pupil of Chi- 
ron's. It is a ſweet vegetable juice, collected by the bee 
from the flowers of various plants, and depofited. in the 
cells of the comb; from which it is extracted either by 
ſpontaneous percolation through a ſieve in a warm place, 
the comb being ſeparated, and laid thereon, or by ex- 


that which is exprefled, a quantity of the wax, and other 
matters, being Breed out along with it by the preſſure. 
The beſt ſort of honey is of a thick conſiſtence, a whitiſh, 
colour inclined to yellow, an agreeable ſmell and pleafant 
taſte ; both the colour and flavour are ſaid to differ in 
ſome degree, according to the plants which the bees col- 
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le& it from. It is generally ſuppoſed that honey is merely 
the juice of the flower, perſpiring and hecaming inſpif: 


i 6 L ſated 


5 but properly me- 


a kind of gelatinous fluid in its place. Animal oil never 


largement, which have the name of corpora pyramidalia. 


when taken out, and extended in water, they reſemble 


preſſion. That which runs ſpontaneouſly is purer than 


M E IL 


ſated thereon; and that the bee takes it up with its 
roboſcis, and carries it to be depoſited in their waxen 
cells, to feed their young at preſent, and themſelves 
in winter; but it is certain that no other method of 
collecting this juice, beſides that of the bees, affords 
us honey. The honey wrought by young bees, and that 
is permitted to run from the comb without heat or 
preſſure, is white and pure, and called virgins honey. 
The honey of old bees, or that which is forced from the 
comb by heat or preſſure from the wax, is yellow. 
Honey produced where the air is clear and hot, is better 
than that where the air is variable and cold. Where 
the bee-hives are fixed, there ſhould be plenty of roſe- 
mary, thyme, lavender, violets, primroſes, marjoram, 
baum, ſage, marygolds, &c. CAN | 

MEL DESPUMATUM. CLARIFIED HONEY, 

Liquefy the honey in a water-bath, and as the ſcum 
ariſes take it off. Thus the honey is purified from wax 
and all foreign matters. On continuing the heat, there 
ariſes a conſiderable quantity of aqueous fluid, impreg- 
nated with the fineſt ſmell of honey; the inſpiſſated reſi- 
duum diſſolves in water and in ſpirit; and if treated with 
moiſt clay, as practiſed by ſugar-bakers for purifying ſu- 
gar from its treacly matter, the unctuous parts of the 
honey may be ſeparated, and its pure ſweet matter ob- 
tained in the form of a ſolid, ſaline, white concrete. 

Honey is a natural ſoap, more aperient and detergent 
than the juice of the ſugar-cane; it diflolves viſcid 
phlegm, promotes expectoration; in which intention it 
is much aſſiſted by acids; it gripes and purges ſome, but 
this effect is prevented by boiling it; it is detergent, an- 
tiacrid, antiſeptic, and laxative. But when heat and 
inflammation are conſiderable, it is hurtful. It has been 
ſaid to be beneficial in ſome aſthmatic caſes, taken in the 
quantity of ſome ounces in the day. | 

The more fixed parts of ts mee diſſolved in watery 
liquors, may be thence transferred into honey, by mixing 
the honey with the watery decoction, or juice of the plant, 
and then boiling them until the aqueous parts hath ex- 
| Haled, and the honey remains of its original conſiſtence, 
and hence the ſeveral mels and oxymels. 

Oræymel Simplex. Simple OXYMEL. 
Take of clarified honey, two pounds; of diſtilled vine- 
gals a pint. Boil them in a glaſs veſſel, with a gentle 
re, to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

Honey yields by diſtillation an acid ſpirit, a browniſh 
empyreumatic oil, and a caput mortuum. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

There are other compoſitions where honey from the 
baſis, as the mel ſcillæ, exymel ſcillæ. See SCILLA, Mel 
Roſæ. See Ros A. Oæymel Colchici. See COLCHICUM. 

MEL TKO PTIAcUu. See Z£6YPTIACUM UNGUEN- 


TUM. | < | 
MELAENA. [ BLACK BILE, or the diſeaſe, the mat- 
MELAINA. J ter of which is black bile. Alfo 


MELAINA Nos0s. The BLack DISEASE, Hippo- 


crates applies this name to two diſcaſes. In the firſt, the 
patient vomits black bile, which is ſometimes bloody and 
ſour ; ſometimes he throws up a thin ſaliva, and at others 
a green bile; ſometimes the mouth is inflamed with the 
matter that is thrown up, the teeth are ſet on edge, and 
then what is vomited ferments on the ground. After vo- 
miting the patient is eaſier, but he can neither faſt, nor 
eat freely; for in the firſt caſe he is troubled with rum- 
bling in the belly, and ſourneſs of the ſaliva, and, after 
cating, he feels a weight and oppreſſion of the .viſcera, 
with a pungent pain of the breaſt and back, as if inflicted 
by pins thruſt therein there is a pain in the fide, a flow 
fever, head-ach, dim-ſight, heavineſs in the legs, and 


blackneſs in the ſkin. In 'the ſecond, the patient is as 


deſcribed in the article MorRBus NiGER. 

 MELAMPODIUM. BLACK HELLEBORE. See HEL- 
LEBORUS NIGER. | ASL 
MELAMPYRO. A ſpecies of eryngo. See ERxvyN- 
GIUM. - | 

. MELAMPYRUM. This name is compounded of 
UH, black, and ug, wheat, becauſe it moſt reſembles 
wheat. It is alſo called triticum vaccinum, cratæbgonum. 
PURPLE COW-WHEAT. It is called,cow=wheat, becauſe 
it is very grateful to black cattle. It is found among 
corn in many countries, particularly Frieſland and Flan- 
ders. Thoſe who eat it are affected as if they had eaten 


3 
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darnel x but by uſe it is eaten without any ſuch 


| ſylveſtris. See Raii Hiſt. 


MEL 
efed, 


ela lutez 
MELANAGOGA. icin i 
bie. a G G Medicines which Purpe of br 
MELANCHOLIA, from uA, 57 = 
MELANCHOLY ; alſo delirium . : a 
panopholia, It is the leſſer degrees, or be ." eng 
madneſs; or the higheſt degree of the hy I of 
diſorder. See MANIA. Dr. Cullen places = _ 
in the claſs neuroſes, and order veſaniæ. It iz ba Nan 
ſpecies, but he enumerates fix varieties, a; ane was 
different circumſtances, or attended with Ger 
of mind, as r fear, a joyous ſpirit, loye 4 
3 indiſpoſition to action, impatience, wenige cf 
ife, notions of the nature of his ſpecies. The Forks 


There is a wild ſpecies, which is called ſatur 


Yon, bile, 


Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. | 
MELANOPIPER. BLack-Peeeer. See Pip;y 1 
GRUM. 2 Gs ri 
MELANTHIUM. | Called alſo nigella, nith, Rims 
MELASPERMUM. | wigella, or PExNEI fonts 
Boerhaave enumerates ten ſpecies, but they are not rod 
for their medicinal qualities. : 

MELANTORIA. See ATRAMENTUM Stroyy 

MELAS. Br Ack. An epithet applied to the BE he 
and the ſkin, and alfo to ſome particular medicines. 95 
_ vitiligo is called when of a dark black colour, hee 
alſo ALPHUS. : 

MELASMA. A ſugillation or bruiſe which tun 
black. Black blotches on the legs, or other puts we 
expoſed to the air. It is an ecchymoſis when black. He 
SUGILLATIO, 

MELAZZO. See SACCHARUM, 

MELCA. Galen fays it is a Roman word: and Cor. 
ſtantine, in lib. xvii. De Agricultura, fays, © lt is nz 
thing but milk repoſited in an earthen pot, firſt wel fe. 
ſoncd with boiling-hot vinegar, by which means the: 
was a ſeparation of the thicker ſubſtance of the mii; 
from the whey.” ? 

MELEGETA, or MELEGUETTA. GRatts or Pa 
RADISE. See PARAD. GRANA. N 

MELEIOS. A ſpecies of alum, which is made in the 
iſland Melos. 

MELI. HoN EV. See MEL, | 

MELIANTHUS, from «ex, honey, and avi? f, 
becauſe in Africa it tranſudes honey. Boerhane tales 
notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted for any 
medical quality. | 

MELICA. See MiLivm InDICum. 

MELICERIOLA. A ſmall meliceris. 

MELICERIS, from Ven, honey, and ups, war: det 
NE Vs. It is an encyſted tumor, whoſe contents tc 
ſemble honey and wax. Alſo called mel/:faviuin It is 2 
ſpecies of wen. 

MELICR ATON. See HyDRoOMEL. 

MELIGEION. Blancard ſays it is a fœtid cle, mh 
mor of the conſiſtence of honey, diſcharged from ulcers 
complicated with a caries of. the ſubjacent bone. 1 

MELILOTUS, from we, honey, and Melb = 
of lotus. It is alſo called sts ſylweftris, fertics = 
pana, trifolium odoratum, trifolium caballinum. 8 
MON MELIL OT. It is the tr:folium melilotus, Linn, = 
is a plant with ſmooth, oval, ſtriated leaves, _ 
three together on ſlender pedicles, and round _ 
branched ſtalks, terminated by long ſpikes of ails 
ceous flowers drooping downwards, which pe . 
by ſhort, thick, wrinkled pods, containing ede 955 
two roundiſh ſeeds. It is annual, or biennial, 4 a7 
in flower in hedges and corn-fields the greate f 
the ſummer. a 1 anodri 

It is eſteemed as reſolvent, emollient, an 15 aſe 
and participates of the virtue of er whe) 
unpleaſant, ſubacrid, ſubſaline, but not b. quite 
freſh it hath not much ſmell, but in drying 1 b The 
ſtrong one, of the aromatic kind, but not 199 1 df 
diſtilled water of melilot, though of _— 
remarkably heightens that of other ſubſtar a gare 

hich its jule 
merly gave name to a plaſter, to * F 
green colour; but it is now ſeldom u n = 
mentions twelve ſpecies, and Dale adds 
none of them are now in much uſe. 

MEL1LoTUs MAJOR. See LOTUS 


It for- 
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defines it to be a partial inſanity without « baq diveſticy, 
veſting, 
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OR CORNICULIS REFLEXIS. See 
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MrLILoOoTrus MIN 
A PHYLLON. Baum or BALM, or it 1s called 
MELISSA. meliſſa, from case honey, be. 
cauſe bees gather much honey from it. It is called api- 
ren, from apis, a bee, becauſe bees love it; exrotion, 
— ire, breanſe is £0. 
; citrage,; citrariay a þ 5 
2 that of a citron. It is the, meliſſa offici- 
nalis, or meliſſa Italica hortenſis, racemis axillaribus ver- 
geillatis, pedicellis ſimplicibus, floribus exalis inferiori- 
dus ſubſeſſilibus, Linn. It is a well known plant in our 
ardens; the ſtalks = 1 8 m— 553 oblong, 
i dark green, ſomewhat hairy, and let in pairs, 
Polos of which come forth pale, reddiſh, la- 
biated flowers, ſtanding ſeveral together on one pedicle, 
vith the upper-lip roundiſhy erect, and cloven, and the 
per divided into three ſegments. It 1s perennial, a 
native of mountainous places in the northern parts of 
W Lurope, and flowers in June in our gardens. 
W 7; is one of the mildeſt cordials and corroborants ; 
| hath a pleaſant ſmell, ſomewhat of the lemon kind, and 
| , weak aromatic taſte, of both which it loſes much in 
during; a flight roughneſs, which the freſh herb is 
W :ccompanied with, —_— 1 _ _ * 
fſenſible; the youn oots are ſtronger than the fu 
W ocown ſtems. Tnfuſons of the leaves in water ſmell 
W :1recably of the herb, but have not much taſte, though 
en being inſpiſlated, they have a conſiderable quantity of 
bitteriſh auſtere extract. Infuſions of baum do not, 
W ji other aromatics, offend the head, as is complained 
col from ſage, &c. Cold infuſions in water, or ſpirit, 
oe far better than the cohobated diſtilled water, and are 
W the beſt preparations from the plant. 
On diſtiling the freſh herb with water, it impregnates 
W thc firſt running pretty ſtrongly with its grateful flavour. 
W When large quantities are ſubjected to the operation at 
once, there ſeparates and riſes to the ſurface of the aque- 
W © fluid, a ſmall portion of eſſential oil, which ſome 
aa +. Syriæ, and others ol. Germanis. It is of a yel- 
A * 8 _ a ago ones _— It is a name 
no for ſeveral ſpecies of plants. See MoLDAvica, 
We Morucca, San ee and ANGELICA. 
= \MELissa TuRIca, called alſo meliſſa Americana tri- 
bl odore gravi, Camphoraſma, and Moldavica. Tu- 
, or other Canary BAUM, commonly called balm 
ed. This ſpecies of baum is a native in the Ca- 
We ary. iiles, and ſcarce bears the cold of our climes with— 
WE ©! theiter. It is commended as a ſtrengthener of the 
3 333 nervous ſyſtem, if infuſions of it are 
5 aro ny of ſeven ſpecies, but theſe two 
re the moſt uſeful. | 
= ELISSOPHYLLON. A name for meliſſa, and black 
5 horehound. See BALLOTE. 15 
MELSSO-PHAGUS. See MEROT1s. 
Nr or MELITEA TERRA. 
. 1 05 8 7 ww marle. 3 
* 25 ies 2 '. mncrus prepared Wit oney. 
3 3 aer. Hb crane. It differs 80 the 
3 5 Mer. only in ſweetneſs and colour. | 
=. LLAGO, Any medicine is thus called which 
I 'M N and ſweetneſs of honey. 
bon edging GRAINS of PARADISE, See PA- 
A AE PAVIUM, See MELICERIS. 
1 * BAUM. See MELISSA. 
W 1111.0. 74, > NR $-FOOT-TREFOIL. 
=. * 4 K MELON. It is called melon from 
"0b ble, becauſe its pulp reſembles an apple. 


. FA aye - . 
b” 13 mentions ſeven ſpecies. They are only uſed 


EARTH of 


on: and from 
5 of their texture, ſhew. the effects of too 


© Felcency they ſhould, therefore, be uſed mo- | 


Wil, on. d m 
r ſpecially by thoſe who have weak digeſtive 
5 eat with ſugar and ſome aromatics, 


See JACE BRASIL. 


5 , from melo, an cpp e, and cac- 
CCARDUDs, | tus, a thiſtle, MPs it re- 


apple, and is nouriſhed with ſpines. It is alſo | 
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| MELOCHIA, 


MEL 
called ficoides, ficus Americana, Miller mentions two- 


ſpecies, but they are not remarked for any medical vir- 
tues. | 


MLOCIA. See CoRc Hokus. 

MELOE VESICATORIUS. See CAN THARID RS. 

MELON. It ſignifies an apple, the cheek, or a ſheep, 
It is alſo a diſorder of the eye, and is when it protube- 
rates out of the ſocket. Alſo the name of the Musx- 
MELON. See MELo. ; 

MELONGENA, called alſo mala inſana, ſolanum po- 
miferum. MAD APPLE. It is through miſtake that ey 
have been thought to have been injurious, and fo to have 
been thus named. The Spaniards and Italians eat them 
both in ſauce and in ſweet-meats : their taſte ſomewhat 
reſembles citron. | 

MELOPEPO. The sqQuasm. It agrees in all things 
with the pompion, except that its fruit is roundiſh, ſtri- 
ated, angulous, cut into five parts, and full of flat ſeeds, 
which are afhxed to a ſpungy placenta. It is called nelo- 
pepo, becauſe its fruits is nearly of the fize of a melon 
and it partakes of the nature of a pompion. Boerhaave 
mentions five ſpecies. 

MELOSIS, from amn, a probe. The ſearching of 
any part with a probe; hence the name melotris. See 
APYSOMELE. 

MELOTHRUM. See BRYONTA ALBA. 
MEMBRANA. A MemBRANE., So called becauſe 
it covers membrum, a limb. Winſlow deſcribes a mens 
brane to be a pliable texture of fibres, diſpoſed or inter- 
woven together in the fame place. They differ in thick- 
neſs, according to the ſmallneſs of their fibres, and 
laminæ. ä | 
The cellular membrane. See CELLULOSXMEMBRANA. 

The mucous membrane is that covering of the ſurface 
of any part, whether within the body or more externally, 
which 1s expoſed to any extraneous matter, ſuch as the 
ſkin, internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, ſto- 
mach, ceſophagus, inteſtines, urinary paſſage, &c. _ 

The common membranes, called the common tegu- 
ments, are the ſcarf- kin, the true ſkin, and the cellular 
membrane : thoſe which cover particular parts are, the 


perioſteum, membrana propria muſculorum, a vaſcular 
membrane which covers all the veſlels of the body, and 
thoſe which form the tubes, as the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
arteries, veins, gall-bladder, urinary bladder, &c. 
MEMBRANACEI. Inflammation of membranous 
arts. | 
F MEMBRANA#.. The MEMBRANES. Thoſe ſo called 
in midwifery. See INVOLUCRA. 
MEMBRANOLOGIA. MEMBRANOLocv. It treats 
of the common integuments, and of particular mem- 
branes. wt Sn 
MENDONI. See METHONICA. 8 
MEMBRANOSUS MUSCU LUS. So called from 
its large membranous extruſion. See FASCIA L ATA. 


the ſkull : or baſtard ſutures, from mendax, counterfeit. 
MENDOSA COSTA. The sPURIOUs RIBs. 
MENINGAE ARTERITZ, h. s. Arteriz durz matris. 
MENINGES. The membranes of the brain, which 

are two; the dura mater, and the pia mater; called alſo 

cilamides. They are called meninges, or matres, from be- 


DURA MATER, 

MENINGAEAE ARTERLE. See Dukz MATRI1S 
ARTERIZ. 

MENINGOPHYLAX, from wunvyf, a membrane, and 
puhaoow, to guard. An inſtrument deſcribed by Celſus, 
lib. viii. cap. 3- contrived for guarding the e eee of 
the brain, whilſt the bone is raſped, or cut, after the ope- 
ration of the trepan. N 

MENINX. A MEMBRANE. But in anatomy it ſig- 
niſies the dura and pia mater. 

MENORRHAGIA. ExcEss1vE or EXTRAORDI- 
NARY DISCHARGE of the MENSES. called alſo metror= 
| rhagia. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
pyrexiz, and order hæmorrhagiæ. He diſtinguiſhes fix 
ſpecies. 1. Menorrhagia rubra. See MENORRHAGIA under 


MENSES . 2. Menorrhagia abortus. When floodings hap- 
| pen 


the number of their planes. Theſe planes are called 


dura mater, pia mater, pleura, peritonæum, pericardium, 


MENDOSA SATURA. The ſquamous ſuture in 


ing the ſuppoſed origin of all the other membranes. See 


410 


with blood, evacuate more than ſuch as are fat, and of a 


MEN 


508 J 


e to pregnant women, or miſcarriage, called alſo: me- required for its own nouriſhiment, in order th t | 
. gravidarum. See: Anon ros. 3. Memorrhagia be a proviſion for the preſervation of health; Fw, 


lochialis. See Locnia. 


4. Menorahagia vitiorùm. till the time of pregnancy, a monthly diſcharge of this * 


When the appearances of the menſes are unuſual, as: by 3 1 and though this i common 


an ulcer, & c. 53. Menorrhagia alba. See FL uoR AT- 


nus. 6. Menrrhagie nabothi. When there is a ſerous Again, that the redundancy 
tamenia, was, by nature, deſigned for the fœt 


diſcharge from the vagina in pregnant women. 


the uterus, yet it ha pened by oth 7 
14 ir — 


us, appears 


MNoRRHAC TA DiFFICILES Diffcult- menſtruation, ſtill more probable from their firſt appearance when women 


as when attended with pain, &c. 
CIENTES. | 


MENSA JOVIS. See VeRBENA. 


MENSES, from mwn/is,, & month, called alſo catamenia, | menſes is, that they 


oe Mertsks Dep1- are fit to bear children, and their ceaſing when they ue 


it. 
One of the lateſt opinions reſpecting the cauſe of the 
depend upon a topical congeſtion. Dr. 


menſ/irua. They are the periodical diſcharges of blood Cullen adopts this opinion, and in his lecturez obſerves 1g 


from the uterus, from about the age of fourteen to | follows. © The gro 


wth of the body depends upon the 


about fifty. In warm climes they appear at about eight | increaſe of the quantity of fluids giving occaſion tothe 


or nine years of age; but, with us, not until after twen- diſtenſion of the veſſels, and thus producing the raduat 
evolution and full growth of the whole ſyſtem. Tt 


ty in many inſtances, although uſually at the age of from 
t 


18 exo. 


irteen to fifteen. The quantity is ſuppoſed to be from lution. does not happen equally in every part of the body 


about four to ten ounces however, in this there is not at the ſame time, but ſucceſlively, according to the diſc. 
much certainty. In ſome women this diſcharge con- | rent ſize and denſity 


+ of the ſeveral veſſels determined b 


tinues-to flow two days, in others three or four, or per- the original ſtamina. Thus the upper parts of the bor 
haps a week. In warm climes the quantity of the diſ- firſt acquire their natural ſize, and then the lower ente. 


charge may be from two to twenty-four ounces. About | mities. 
ed, that the uterus of the human ſpecies ſhould not be 


their firſt eruption the quantity is ſmall; but in women 
arrived to maturity it is mote. Thus the more lax the 


By the ſame conſtitution it ſeems to be deternin. 


conſiderably evolved, till the reſt of the body is nearly a. 


conſtitution, the 0 the diſcharge is, other circum- | rived at its zalt bulk. But as the veſſels of every part by 


ſtances favouring. Lean women, and thoſe who abound 
colder temperament; and thoſe who are addicted to 
luxury and idleneſs, loſe a larger quantity than thoſe 
who uſe much exerciſe, and live on a poor, or a ſpare diet. 
Uſually, the ſooner they appear, the fooner they diſap- 
| pear. Commonly this evacuation continues in this coun- 
try to return until from the forty to the forty-eighth, or 
ſometimes the fiftieth year. 
The men/es flow chiefly from the uterus, and ſome- 
times from the vagina. Some have the flux by other 
paſſages, at by periodical vomiting, coughing of blood 
from the lungs, bleeding from the hamorrhoidal veins, 
noſe, &e. But when the menſtrual blood paſſes by theſe 
preternatural paſſages, it is generally productive of va- 
rious diſorders. 
The phænomena of the men/es feems to depend on 
this. The arteries of the uterus are large, and their 
areas are to the thickneſs of their membranes, beyond 
the uſual proportion; on the contrary, the veins in the 
uterus are ſmall, and their coats ſtronger in this part than 
in many others. 'This mechaniſm, and the increaſe of 
blood, generated in a month, will explain the phæno- 
mena. The heat of the body is in proportion to the 
craſſamentum of the blood; this crafſamentum increaſing 
adds to the vital heat, which diſtending the veſſels of the 
whole body, thoſe arteries which are the weakeſt, will 
be diftended in the greateſt proportion, and thus pores, 
that before only admitted of ſerum to fill the cellular 
membrane, may now. admit of red blood. Thus the 

| Increaſed blood mechanically diſcharges itſelf, which 
being done, the heat of the body is diminiſhed, the ar- 
terial coat contracts ſufficiently to reſtrain the blood from 
* any longer that way. Drs. Friend and Haller, 
both aſſert that this diſcharge is from a plethora, and ſup- 
port their opinion with proper anatomical remarks. Bo- 
erhaave joins them in the fame, as does many other phy- 
ficians. of the greateſt eminence; though others conſi- 
der it only as a law of the animal oeconomy, and do not 
pretend to account for it further. As they think it 
mexplicable, however, the 
ported by anatomical obſervations, the ſymptoms that pre- 
cede, and thoſe that follow this evacuation. Before the 
diſcharge the breaſts ſwell, the head achs, the eyes have 


their veins full of blood, the back achs, and there are it to depend upon a certain balance 
other ſymptoms of a febrite Rate 3 the due quantity be- 
ing excreted, nature is reduced a little below a ſtate of 
health, as is evident by the languor and diſpiritedneſs. 
The ſymptoms of defeCtive menſes are the ſame as are 


conſequent in an inert ſtate of the fluids. 


Dr. Hunter obſerves, that the immediate cauſe is al- | the quantity diſtributed to the uterus: t 
lowed to be an accumulation of blood, which our. 


the ſides of the veſſels, is diſcharged ; that after the di 
charge, the veſſels collapſe and unite 


rhagie effort, which may force t | 
ſels with the ſame effect of pouring out blood. Incither 


eory 1s attempted to be ſup- 


8 im, till the next 
accumulation, and ſo on every month. And, the final 
cauſe ſeerns plainly to be this: that, the female conſtitu- 


their diſtenſion and growth, increaſe in denſity, and gie 


thereby more reſiſtance to their further growth, at the 


blood in greater quantity in the parts not yet equally 
evolved. By this means the whole of the ſyſtem muſt be 


ſucceſſively evolved, till every part is brought to that de. 


gree of diſtenſion which is neceſſary to bring them to x 
alance with reſpect to denſity and reſiſtance with one 


another. Upon theſe principles, there wilbbe a period in 


the growth of the body, whence the veſlels of the uterus 


wall be diſtended till they are in balance with the reſt of 


the ſyſtem ;z and their conſtitution may be fach, that their 


terminating in the cavity of the uterus, ſo as to po's out 


blood there z or it may happen, that a certain degree of 
diſtenſion may be ſuff 


cient to irritate and increaſe the 
action of the veſſels, and on to produce an hznor- 
e 


extremities of the ve{- 


way, he accounts for the firſt appearance of a fon of 
blood from the uterus in women. In order to this, he 
does not ſuppoſe any more of a general plethora in the 
ſyſtem, than what is conſtantly neceſfary to the ſucceſſive 
evolution of the feveral parts of it; and he proceeds upon 
the ſuppoſition that the evolution of each particular part 
muſt eſpecially depend, upon the plethora, or increaſes 
congeſtion, in its proper veſſels. Thus he ſuppoſes it io 


; 7 ; but as its lethoric 
happen with reſpect to the uterus ; but 3 1 11 


to a new congeſtion of blood in them, till they ny : 
brought to that degree of diſtenſion, that may either 
their extremities, or produce a new 11 
that may have the ſame effect. Thus, an each 
blood from the uterus being once begun by ou 
before mentioned, it muſt, by the operatio 
cauſes, return after a certain period, and mu alder 
to do ſo till particular circumſtances occaſion Wk + de- 
able change in the conſtitution of the uterus % 
termines the periods of theſe returns to be _ 1 gol 
fpace of a month, he cannot exactly _ 7 rſh 


of the uterus and thoſe of the other parte ae does 
This muſt determine the firſt periods 3 awd "inereak of 
ſo, it can be underſtood, that a conſiderable 5 
diminution of the quantity of the blood in ay 
will have but little effect in increaſing 2 hey 


as been 
further obſerved, that when the evacuation oo he ſuß⸗ 
peated for ſome time at RYE periods,” readily 9% 
poſed that the power of habit, which 8 
place in the animal ſyſtem, may have 2 8" 


1 
22 2 "of p terus [0 
termining the periodical motions of the 0 conte 
chan 


tion is 8 for making more chyle and blood than is ereat regularity, though in the mean * 


fame time, by the ſame reſiſtance, they determine the 


diſtenſion may proceed ſo far as to open their extremities, 
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ſyſtem. 


ewes defcrentes: Defefive Mkxsks, vel Dyſme- 


norrhœa. 

, Jing the age in which the returns of the nen- 
When oy 3 wech with difficulty, and are diſ- 
„ a = rely „they are ſaid to be obſtructed; but 
. do not appear at all, they are ſuppreſſed. See 


WA MENORR HOEA 8 | | 
At the approach, as well as at the exit of the menſes, the 
Node is ſingularly ſuſceptible of unnatural and uneaſy im- 
&--fons, and ſuffers much from them. The men/es are 
| de by cold, poor blood, ſorrow, ſudden frights, ex- 
ve evacuations of any ſort, aſtringents, violent ſhocks, 
3 Fi z fall, &c. after which laſt they ſometimes never 
3 L £ * general, the cauſe 1s, a defect of craſſamentum 
1 be blood, or a ſtricture of the uterine veſſels. 
charge is interrupted naturally during pregnancy, but 
WW: i; not always the caſe, for ſome have them three 
W onths, fome ſix months, and ſome the whole time of 
W.-(:ation, but in leſs quantity than at other times, except 
be in the few inſtances of women who never have them 
Wt during their being pregnant. For the moſt part, 
/s are interrupted during the time of givin 
Wc: though many women have a return about the third 
We; fourth month after delivery, and almoſt all have them 
un by the ninth or tenth. | 
W Beſides the undue diſcharge, moſt of the ſymptoms of a 
oroſis attend alſo, both when the men/es are obſtructed 
Wind ſuppreſſed. In many inſtances the blood hath diſ- 
iged itſelf by other outlets. Sometimes an epilepſy is 
WS: attendant ſymptom, a loſs of memory, a dropſy of the 
Womb, or a ſcirrhous tumor there, and innumerable other 
orders. | | 
Tune inteſtines and the uterus receive their nerves from 
e ſame pair; it thence happens that if the one is diſeaſed 
Wh other ſuffers; hence the nauſea, fickneſs, vomiting, 
Wed digeſtion, &c. when the uterus is diſordered. 

WE 1: is a general received opinion, that many of the diſ- 
Wc: of women are owing to a ſuppreſſion of the an. . 
tit may, perhaps, be doubted whether this will ſo often 
rc the cauſe, as the conſequence of other diſorders; 
in general, for the removal of obſtructions, there is lit- 
more to do than to remedy the particular indrſpoſition 
body under which the patient may labour. Hence dif- 
et and oppoſite methods of cure will be required, ac- 
ling to the habit of body and nature of the ſymptoms. 
he indications of cure will then be as the cauſe, e. g. 
a fanguine plethora produces the diſorder, leſſen it. 
WS | there is a defect of good blood, it muſt be improved. 
I ſpaſms in the uterine veſſels are preſent, they muſt 


+> 


emedied. 4. If there is a natural ill conformation of 


WP v<lc!s, palliatives only can be propoſed ; but in every 
_ ca, one indication may ſuffice, viz. in other re- 
WF: rcitore che body to its healthy ſtate, and this evacua- 
vil pontaneouſly flow; if a final ceſſation hath not 
cd and which will manifeſt no morbid effects. 
WE If a viſcidit 
| "2 uſe, bleedi 
scale may occaſion a ſtricture in the veſſels 
al to reſiſt the 
3 phaimirable aſſiſtant; it may be given from 3 ſs. to 
3 A mes a day if the larger doſe runs off by ſt 
de leſſened. Nitre, 
ooper in thefe circumſtances. 
e moſt frequent cauſe is a defect in 
=. 70 an attendant of which is 
=. pid ſerum. Here antimoni 
a "<quently as this kind of evacuant 
es, joined with calomel 
R K Cum m 4 
. % ) bitters, aromatics, and 
ne cure, if moderate 
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may have happened with reſpeXt to the whole 


This 


yz or too great a coheſion in the blood, be the 
ng and attenuants will be neceſſary; the heat 
| great 
diſcharge, and here the kali acetatum 
3 ii. 
ool, it 
borax, and black hellebore, are 


the quantity of 
generally a redun- 
al vomits, repeated 
s is required; aloe- 
the tinct. aloes, or pilul. ex 
rrha, are excellent both as alteratives and eva- 
ferrugineous preparations, 
and duly repeated exerciſe, 


; when that is ef- 
lly return; if they 
gogues, that is, of 
but until the con- 


good juices, it would be abſurd to 
already very deficient; or to expect 


MEN 


that ature ſhould diſcharge that whereof ſhe needs 4 

upp 

A ſluggiſh viſcid ſerum may be corrected by repeated 

doſes of tinct. aloes, or pilula ex aloe cum myrrha, given ſo 

as to keep the bowels free from coſtiveneſs, or by pills of 

ſoap and aloes: If theſe promote the piles inſtead of 

what is intended, their effect is ſalutary, as this is the 

beſt ſubſtitute for the uterine flux: but, uitting the aloes 

on this account, the beſt deobſtruent will be ſome pre- 

paration of iron; or if it heats too much; the black helle- 

bore may be choſen. 'The breathing of ſome patients is 
affected by the uſe of iron, but the addition of a little 

gum ammoniacum ſeldom fails to relieve: the following 
form in general will ſucceed. R Limat. mart. 3 vi. gum. - 
ammon. ſapon. Venet. ad 3 ii. pulveris aromat. 3 i. aloes 

3 ſs. ſyr: q. ſ. f. p. mediocres: 

When the head-ach and ſickneſs in the ſtomach affects 
theſe patients, Dr. Alſton extols the uſe of borax; but 
adviſes it to be given in a fluid ſtate, for he thinks that the 
ſtomach cannot diſſolve it. 

The rubia tinctorum in powder, from half a ſcruple to 
halt a dram twice a day, has by ſome been eſteemed in 
theſe caſes, very efficacious. 5 

Bleeding is almoſt univerſally the firſt ſtep taken in theſe 


g |caſes ; but except there is a manifeſt redundance of good 


blood, this evacuation is rarely to be admitted; If the 
operation is performed, the beſt time for it is juſt before 
the expected approach of the men/es, 

Vomits are beſt adminiſtered juſt before the menſtrual 
return; and if a tenſeneſs of the uterine veſſels is ſuſ- 
pected to concur to this diſeaſe, the patient ſhould ſit ſo 
as to receive the vapours of warm water up the vagina, 
during the operation of vomiting medicines: 

Pedilaves are often of peculiar efficacy as aſſiſtants to 
other means, and may be uſed during bleeding whilſt a 
vomit 1s working off, or two or three times a day during 
the ſymptoms of the menſes approach. | 
Volatile ſalts diluted with water, and received in the 
form of vapour up the vagina, powerfully promote the 
menſes if prudently uſed. : 

Opiates are often very uſeful to promote thoſe ſpaſms 
which are excited by a painful approach of the menſes, 
and which too often retard or obſtruct their courſe ; it is 
true that little is to be expected when there is a natural 
ill conformation of the veſſels; but when pain, or ſpaſ- 
modic ſymptoms are attendant, ten grains of the pil. ſa- 
ponac. or five of the pilula opii, may be repeated, as the 
urgency of the caſe requires, until the ditficulty is ſur- 
mounted. When ſpaſms increaſe, convulſions ſometimes 
come on, and increaſe both difficulty and danger; here, 
beſides gentle opiates, the uſe of galbanum, camphor, 
balſam of Peru, and other antiſpaſmodics, are required. 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol 1ii. p. 32. 48. 

MENORRHAGIA. An IMMODERATE FLUX of the 
MENSES, called alſo menorrhagiarubra. A too long continu- 
ed, or a too frequent return of the menſes, or any ſuch diſ- 
charge as reduces the patient's ſtrength during the inter- 
vals of their return, is called imModerate. | 

Women with ſoft lax habits, thoſe who have frequently 
miſcarried, and thoſe with whom are eaſe and plenty, are 
the moſt frequent ſubjects of this complaint; not but more 
vigorous conſtitutions may ſuffer this way, and do, when 
ſubjected to violent exerciſe, &c. 

Among the variety of cauſes, the chief is, a weakneſs 
of the veſſels, particularly of thoſe through which this diſ- 
charge is made; in ſome inſtances the morbid cauſe is, 
an acrimony and thinneſs of the blood ; in others the oc- 
caſional cauſes are, violent exerciſe, ſudden violent paſ- 
fon, — a plethoric habit, particular medicines or 
diet, &c. 

An approaching hæmorrhage of this kind is uſually at- 
tended with a laſſitude of the whole body, a pain in the 
back and loins, tenſion of the hypochondria, paleneſs of 
the face, horripilation of the ſkin, conſtriction of the pores, 
& c. And the companions of this flux, are all thoſe 
ſymptoms which are the conſequents of impoveriſhed 
blood: | 

Whilſt the pulſe is good, bleeding in the arm may be 
adviſed, and the greateſt advantage attends this operation if 
performed on the firſt day of the menſes appearing. But 
if the ſtrength is greatly reduced, the ſame means muſt be 
uſed to check as were uſed to promote this evacuation 
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ſomewhat increaſed. See Medical Obſ. and Inq. vol. v. 


Midwifery, edit. 2. p. 134. Edinb. Med. Comm. vol. v. 
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when its defect is owing to a defect of good blood; 
theſe are vitriolic acids, the bark, bitters, aromatics, and 
chalybeates, which muſt be given in the intervals of the 


diſcharges. | 
As to the means of relief during the preſent exceſſive 


flux, what is ſaid in the article ABoRTUS may ſerve as a 
full direction here. 1 

If the menſes are too copious in pregnant women, the 
true and only remedy is opium, which muſt be given un- 
til the end is obtained; if the pulſe require it, blood may 
be taken from the arm; or, if great pains attend in the 
belly, and it is evident that they are of the ſpaſmodic 
kind, clyſters, in each of which is a dram or more of the 
tinct. opii, will be the moſt proper means of relief. 

MENnsees ceſſuntes. The MENSEs departing. 

It uſually happens that this periodical difcharge ceaſes 
betwixt the age of forty and fifty; with ſome women it 
happens earlier. Sometimes it quits them all at once, but 
generally its departure is gradual, and this time is often 
critical with the ſex. Pains in the head and about the 
loms, nauſea, the fluor albus, and many other troubleſome 
and ſometimes dangerous ſymptoms, are attendant z but 
they generally yield to frequent bleeding in ſmall quantities, 
and aloetic purges with chalybeates. The diet ſhould 
now be rather ſparing, except the ſtrength of the perſon 
is remarkably diminiſhed, and the exercife ſhould be 


ED | 1 

See Freind's Emenalogia. Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. 
Haller's Phyſiology. Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of 
Phyſic. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. ili. p. 9. 32. Hamilton's 


. 119. Lond. Med. Jour. vol. v. p. 183. Leake's 
Med. Inſtructions. £ 
MENSIS PHILOSOPHICUS. A PHILOSOPHICAL or 
CHEMICAL MONTH. 'This 1s not one determined ſpace 
of time, for, according to ſome, it is three days and nights, 
others ſay it is ten, and there are who reckon it thirty and 
even forty days. | 
MENSTRUA. The menſes in women, and the bleed- 
ing piles in men. 3 
ENSTRUUM. This is a barbarous term, and de- 
notes a body which, when artificially applied to another, 
divides it ſubtily, ſo that the particles of the ſolvent re- 
mains thoroughly intermixed with thoſe of the ſolvend. 
This ſolvent was called a nenſtruum, becauſe the che- 
miſts in its application to the ſolvend firſt uſed a moderate 
fire for a philoſophical month, or forty days; hence aroſe 
the name of a menſtrual ſolvent, and at length was called 
barely a menſtruum. It is ſynonymous with the word 
ſolvent. | 
Many bodies are called menſtruums that are hard, and 
cannot act in that ſtate as ſolvents; and hence men/tru- 
ms are divided into the ſolid and fluid kinds; and how- 
ever theſe may be ſubdivided, all the kown men/iruums 
may be divided into four kinds. 1. Thoſe which act by a 
mechanical power. 2. Thoſe which act by a mechanical, 
mixed with a repellent power. 3. Such as act by a mu- 
tual attraCtion between the parts of the ſolvent and ſolvend: 
of this kind there are many. 4. Thoſe which act by the 
joint concurrence of the ſeveral properties included in the 
ron preceding: of this kind there are the largeſt num- 
EE wg re | 
It is ſuppoſed by many, that the ſolution of bodies is 
principally affected by their pores, and that to the diffe- 
rent form or ſize, or both, of theſe pores, it is owing that 
different menſtruums diſſolve, or are required for differ- 
ent bodies. But not to mention the various errors which 
attend this notion, the following appears to be the more 
Probable, if not real cauſe of ſolution. 'The ſolvent 
putting the parts of the folvend in motion, hurries them 
along with itſelf: in the ſame motion of fluidity, unites 
itſelf with them, as water puts falt into a like motion of 
fluidity, and ſo unites itſelf, And as a ſolution is effected 
by a union of the ſolvent with the ſolvend, ſo, when this 
union is deſtroyed, and the ſolvent forſakes the ſolvend, 
the fluidity ceaſes, and the ſolvend is ſeparated from the 
menſtruum or ſolvent, and thus precipitation is effected. 
In ſhort, the whole of ſolutionand precipitation ariſes from 
the greater or leſs diſpoſition to unite or recede, that is 
in reſpective bodies, to each other; thus gold is diſſolved 


od] . MEN 
diſpoſed to unite with the one and not with 
when one ſolvend is rendered fluid by a 10 
other ſolvend, to which the-ſaid ſolvent f fl, 
diſpoſed to unite be added, the ſolvent quis. > vi! 
and unites itſelf to the added one, karin de dhe 
cipitate. 6 we lit to py 
The principal men/irua in pharmicy 3. 

ſpirits, —— W os Rs and water xc 
Dict. of Chem. article SoLUT1oN, Borrha ore th 
miſtry. ae ths 
M E ee 7 alſo impetigz. 
tetter which appeared in Italy during the re: | 
dius Cæſar. It began upon the alin, a Pecan. 
over the face, even to the eyes, and deſcerded to 0 wes 
breaſt, and hands. In order to the cure, 3 cali 
applied to ſome convenient part, and made i wh I 
the bone. It is alfo the name for the muſe Alan, 
rius. N 28 | SPI 
MENTALES. Alienation of the ju ET 
the functions of the mind are Sor Bent wh 
MEN'TASTRUM. See MznTaa par 
HAIRY WATER-MINT, 

MENTHA. MinrT. It is a perennial herb wit le 
ſtalks, ſerrated leaves ſet in pairs; and ſpikes of 205 | 
talous flowers, each of which is cut into four lle 
and followed by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup. ba 
haave enumerates thirteen ſpecies; Dale adds four more 
to them: and of theſe we have fixteen which grow mti 
rally in England. It is alſo a name given to many pling, 
See CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIS AGERATUM, Bali 
MITE PULEGIUM VULGARE, and CERvixuy, - 
MENTHA AQUATICA, alſo called /ſynbrium, note 


he other; 10 
ent, if an 


4 


An Oblingte 
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i /irum, mentha rotundifolia paluſtris. Rep wares-wyr. 


Its. leaves are ſomewhat oval, and are ſet on pedicles; ti 
ſtamina are long, ſtanding out from the flowers, 
CATARIA, called alſo nepeta cattaria, car, 
gattaria, mentha felina, NEP, or CAT-MINT, It is ts 
nepeta cataria, Linn. It grows wild in hedges andondy 
banks; it is moderately aromatic, of a ſtrong fmell, ſen 
bles a mixture of mint and pennyroyal, and particinatsd 
their virtues. Cats are fond of it when it is a little wither 
ed; whence its name. See Raii Hiſt. Plant. Cullen 
Mat. Med. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Ma, 
See CALAMINTHA PALUSTRIS. 
CoRIMBIFERA MINOR. See AGORATU3l, 
— PALUSTRIS FOLIO OBI.ONGO, called alſo n+ 
taſtrum hirſutum, auricularia. HAIRY WATER-MINs 
It has long hairy leaves, which have no pedictes, ard 
broad ſpikes of flowers. Both thefe ſpecics, which ar 
called water-mints, grow on mountainous grounds at 
marſhes, and on the banks of rivers, and flower tows 
the end of ſummer; their ſmell! is leſs agreeable that 
that of ſpear-mint, their taſte more bitter and pungent 
the ſecond ſort approaches a little towards peng 
they yield much leſs eſſential oil than the ſpear . 


their virtues, though ſimilar to it, are much inferior u 


degree. 1 
The hairy water-mint is ſuppoſed to be 1 1 7 
planta Zeylanica, or EAR-W ORT; celebrated by Man. 
for the cure of deafneſs. dein 
PirERITIS. PEPPER-MINT. Ment" Rath 
or mentha floribus capitatis, foliis ovatis petiolatts, = 
bus corolla brevioribus, Linn. It hath canines . 
on very ſhort pedicles, and the flowers ſet in 0 ö 
ſpikes or heads; it is a native of this kingdom, ew 
as is known, of this kingdom only ; it 15 pony 0 
in gardens on account of its uſefulnels; 18 cal 
is a watery one, but it does not, like the other IP 
much by . cultivated in any other. 1 
It hath a more penetrating ſmell than the a gor 
ſtronger and a warmer taſte; it 15 . tonglez T 
like pepper, and ſinks, as it Were; a to be cod 
firſt its taſte is hot, and afterwards it war” len a 
ſomewhat nitrous. It is of great ue f 1 1 
plaints, hyſteric depreſſions, &c. it exe born v 
ſoon as it is in the ſtomach, diffuſes d Me t0 bert lr 
through the whole ſyſtem, yet 15 net wege fat 
conſtitution near ſo much as might be * ll 
great warmth and pungency of its * camphon 
are with great probability afcribed — " be el 
experiments of Gaubius have prove 1 
| * 
if 


* 5 : : 0 
tained 1n 1t eiter water 


in aqua regia, but not by ſpirit of nitre; not becauſe it is 


ga 


It readily and ſtrongly impreg 
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infuſion; 


large quantity of eſſential oil, of a pale greeniſh yellow 
h | 


: coloured by age, and poſſeſſes a 
colour, Add . A and er, of the herd ; as 
3 this oil as can be ſuſpended in rectified ſpirit of 
wy : Id under the name of the eſſence of pepper-mint. 
gg oction which remains after diſtillation, like that of 
oy hes mints, is a bitteriſh ſubaſtringent. For the 
- a ſoirit, and oil, fee MENTHA Ss PIC ATA. 

* > EMA SPICATA, called alſo mentha ſativa, mentha 
e HART-MINT, and COMMON SPEAR-MINT; 
Veentha ſativa, Pharm. Edinb. Mentha ſpicata. Welton. 
Mentha viridis, Linn. or ment ha ſpicis oblongis, foliis 
Ianceolatis nudis ſerratis ſeſſilibus; ſtaminibus corolla 
longioribus, Linn. It hath oblong, narrow - pointed leaves, 
joined cloſe to the ſtalk, and ſmall purpliſh flowers, ſtand- 
ing on long ſpikes on the tops. It is a native of warmer 
cimes; it is common in our gardens, and flowers in June 
_— a ſtrong, agreeable, aromatic ſmell, and a bit- 
teri}, roughiſh, moderately warm taſte z it is reſtringent, 
carminative, and ſtomachic; in vomitings and weakneſs 
of the ſtomach few ſimples have an equal efficacy. If an 
:\{uſion of mint in water is drank with milk when acidity 

coyails in the ſtomach, the milk will not coagulate there. 

nt is ſaid to act very powerfully upon the part to 
wiich it is immediately applied, and therefore conſider- 
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in diſtillation with water, it gives over a 


ably to the ſtomach, invigorating all its functions. It acts | 


articularly as an antiſpaſmodic, hence relieves pains, 
and colic depending upon ſpaſm. In caſes though depend- 
ing on inflammatory irritation in the ſtomach. itſelf, or in 
other parts of the body, it aggravates the diteaſe, and 
though in ſome caſes it relieves vomiting, it here contri- 
butes to increaſe it. The belt mode of giving it is in in- 
fuſion. 1 
The juice expreſſed from the leaves retains the bitter- 
neſs and reſtringeney, but not the aroma of the mint, in 
which its chief virtues lies. This herb 1s very little hurt 
by keeping, drying, or being expoſed to any moderate de- 
ered of heat. In five or ſix hours cold water extracts a 
rich ting ure from the mint; a longer maceration extracts 
tie groſſer parts, and ſo is leſs agreeable. Hot water 
more readily extracts its virtues, but boiling diſſipates 


the roma. Infuſions and tinctures contain the whole 


victue of the mint, the oil and the diſtilled water only the 
aroma, 

That water is the moſt agreeable that is diſtilled from 
newiy dried mint; and it is further improved by the me- 
thod below for making a tincture of mint. In diſtillation 
nich water an eſſential oil ariſes, which is of a pale yel- 
| lowiſh colour, changing by age to a reddiſh one; and in 
quantity about an ounce from ten pounds of mint, which 
fer this purpoſe ſhould be gathered when the lower is put 
out : this oi! is ſtrong of the mint, but not ſo agreeable. 

Dry 11in! digeſted in ſpirit of wine, either with or with- 
out heat, gives out all its virtue, without its diſagreeable 
parts. Spirit takes up very little in diſtillation. An ex- 


of a large portion of dried leaves. Fifteen grains of the 
reſinous extract obtained from either the common mint 
A pepper-mint, by means of ſpirit of wine is equivalent to 
ſix drams of the dried herb. The ſpirituous tincture min- 


gles with watery liquors without precipitation or turbid-- | 


neſs ; Hut ſpirituous liquors impregnated with its pure 


= parts by diſtillation, turn milky on the admixture 
Water. f 


Tindture of Mint. 


To a pint of mint water, add half an ounce of the dried 


leav Jr 
as of mint; let them ſtand four hours in a warm place, 
and then ſtrain, | 


” 15 3 Water contains as much of the volatile part 
eee 1 can retain : however, by infuſion it takes 
ay of the ire = the mint as pure water would. Thus 
and when re ple diſtilled waters may be much improved, 
may be the 2 the waters diſtilled from one vegetable 
The Colle N for a different one. : 
and months a Phyſicians order from the mentha ſativa, 
make as fond 8 a water and a ſpirit, which they 
ried, one Wy ake of ſpear- mint, or pepper-mint 
m emp * wy and a half, water ſufficient to prevent 
yrouma {© this forms the aqua. 'To make the 


ſpir: 
Pirxit, to the fame quantity of the herb they order one 


gallon, water ſufficient to prevent an empyreuma; In 
each proceſs they draw off a gallon. The eſſential oils 
of theſe are acquired by diſtillation. See OL.zum. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. Ne # 
| MENTHASTRUM. A name for the RED WATER= 
MINT. See MENTHA AQUATICA. 

MENTULA. A name for the penis. 

MENTULA ALATA. A ſubmarine plant which grows. 
on rocks, and reſembles a bird's wing. See Penna. 

MENTULAGRA. A diſorder of the penis, induced 
by a contraction of the ereCtores muſculi, and cauſing 
1 | | 5 | | 
MEN TUM. The chix. It is the anterior protube- 
rance which terminates the lower part of the face, from 
whence it runs to the neck; the under part of the chin is 
termed its baſis, and it is diſtinguiſhed from the throat by 
a tranſyerſe fold, which reaches from ear to ear; in the 
middle of the chin is a dimple. | | | 

MENTZ. An abbreviationof Index Nom. Plant. Mul- 
tilinguis Opera Chriſt. Meatzelii. | | 

MENTZELIA. A plant growing in Jamaica, but of 
no medical virtue. It is ſo called by Father Plumier, in 
honour of Mentzelius. | 

MENYANTHES. Marsn-TREFOit, or BUCK- 
BEAN. Hee 'TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. 

MEPHTTIS. A pois0NOUs EXHALATION, or what 


the miners call a DAMP. Venomous iteams or damps are 


what the Latins call by this name. The word mephiticus 


mephitic, ſignifies ſtinking, particularly ſuch an ill ſmell 


as ariſes from brimſtone and water, or a damp or ſtrong 
{mell from corrupted water mixed with earth and brim- 
ſtone. And as the word mephitic is uſed to ſignify noxious, 
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preparations of mercury. But the atra b1/:s is alſo called 
the mercurial humour z and the diſeaſes thence generated 
are named mercurial diſeaſes. In botany it is the name 
for bonus Henricus, tota bona, lapathum unctubſum folin 
triangulo, blitum, chenopodium, ALL-GO0O0D, ENGLISH 
MERCURY. It is a plant with triangular leaves, covered 
underneath with a whitiſh unctuous meal; it hath ſtriated 
hollow ſtalks, partly erect and partly procumbent, bear- 
ing on the tops ſpikes of ſmall imperfect flowers, each of 
which is followed by a ſmall black ſeed, incloſed in the 
cup; it is perenmal, grows by che road ſides and in waſte 
grounds, and flowers in Auguſt. The leaves are mucila- 
ginous and a little ſubſaline, are uſed as emollients in 
elyſters and fomentations. The young ſhoots are cateii 
in ſpring; they looſen the belly and promote urine. Sce 
Raii Hitt, | 

MERCURIALIS FRUTICOSA INCANA TESTICULATA, 
called mari/icum thelygonon. CHILDREN's MERCURY. 

This is only met with in the gardens of the curious, 
and flowers in ſummer. In Barbary it is uſed againſt diſ- 
eaſcs peculiar to women. i | 

—— Mas, called alſo mercurialis teſticulata, merc. 


tract made with ſpirit poſlefſes the concentrated virtues ſpicata, mere. fœmina. FRENCH MERCURY, It is 


the mercurialis annua, Linn. This plant hath ſmogth 
gloſly leaves, and branched ſtalks. The flowering plants 
called female, and thoſe which produce ſecds, are both 


rounds. | 8 
The leaves have no remarkable ſmell, and very little 
taſte; they poſſeſs a ſmall degree of mucilage, and a little 


ſaline matter, but are not much uſed. 


RY, DOG'S MERCURY. It is the mercurialis perennis of 
Linnzus. It is one of the poiſonous plants found in Great 
Britain. | = | N N 5 
The root is creeping, light-coloured, and fibrous. The 
ſtalk is a foot high, erect, green, juicy, and unbranched. 
The leaves are oval, ſerrated, pointed at the extremity, 
placed in pairs oppoſite to each other. The flowers grow 
at the tops of the ſtalks, and in thin ſlender ſpikes out of 
the alæ of the leaves, and are of a light green, The 
flowers are of two kinds, male and female. The furrows 
of the germen receive a barren filament, terminated with 
a gland, marked with two dark-coloured ſpots. It flowers 


and ditch-banks. It is diſtinguiſhed from the French 
mercury in that it is perennial, being larger, having rough 


leaves, and the ſtalks not at all branched. 
| This 


hurtful, injurious, &c. it is applied to fixed air. See 


MERCURIALIS. Mrercuriat. An epithet of all 


annual, and grow wild together in ſhady uncultivated 


SYLVESTRIS, called alſo cynocrambe, canina braſs 
ca, perſicaria ſiliguoſa, merc. montana, WILD MERCU= 


early in the ſpring. It is found in woods, ſhady places, 
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This plant is ſaid by many writers to be injurous both 
to man and beaſt. Dr. Withering ſays, in his Botanical 
Arrangement, that it is dreſſed like ſpinach; it is very 
good eating early in the ſpring; that, probably, when 
the ſeaſon is more advanced, and the plant is become 
more acrimonious, its ill qualities takes place. 

The ſymptoms that are ſaid to be produced by it are a 
nauſea, vomiting, and afterwards comatoſe ſymptoms. 

Its ill effects are removed as in the caſes of poiſonous 
muſhrooms. See AMANITA and VEN ENUM. 

Wilmot's Obſervations on poiſonous Vegetables: 

MERCURIUS, QuicksiLVER. See ARGENTUM 
VIVUM. 

MzeRcuRrivs ALB. SUBLIMAT. See MER. cok. Al ;. 

— ALKALIZATUs ALKALIZATED MERCURY, 
now called hydrargyrus cum cretas QUICKSILVER with 
CHALK; called alſo Æthiopus albus. R Hydrargyri pur. 


J ij}. powdered chalk, 3 v. rub them together until the 


globules diſappear. Ph. Lond. 1788. It is obſerved that 
mercurials prepared without a ſaline ſtimulus, are moſt 
efficacious in intermittents, rheumatiſms, pleuriſies, and 
peripneumonies, after due bleeding and purging. In other 
caſes it operates more gently than when reduced to a calx 
by fire, or is prepared with acids; but is leſs certain in 
its effects. In general it is an excellent method of adminiſ- 
tering mercury as an alterative; its doſe may be from three 
grains to as much as the patient can bear, without pro- 
moting any ſenſible excretion. If it runs off by ſtool, 
opium is better than aſtringents for reſtraining it. | 
— CALCINATUS, merc. precip. per fe CALCINED 
QUICKSILVER, now called hydrargyrus calcinatus. 

This preparation is directed by the London College to 
be prepared by expoſing a pound of quzck/ilver in a flat- 
bottomed glaſs cucurbit, to a heat of about 600 degrees, 
in a ſand bath, till it becomes a red powder. By agita- 
tion, or by triture, ſimilar effects are produced on the 
mercury, and in much leſs time. This red powder gripes 
more than the calomel, than which it does not appear to be 
2 better medicine, though, in ſome few inſtances, it 
agrees better with the patient. The doſe is from gr. ſs. 
to gr. ii. mixed with opium. | 

— CHEMICORUM. See ARGENT. VIV. 

— QCINNABARINUS. See CINNAB. FACTITIA. 
| =——s COR. SUB. See MERC. CORROS, ALB. 

— COR ALLINUS, arcanum corallinum. This was a 
preparation in the Diſpenſatory of the London College, 
directed with a view to render the merc. nitratus ruber 

a more mild internal medicine; but no conſiderable ad- 
vantage is obtained by the proceſs, it is therefore re- 
jected. | | | 

—— CoRRosIVUs ALBUS. The WHITE CORROSIVE 
MERCURY, called alſo merc. cor. ſublim. filum ſenicale, 
gas ſiccum ſublimatum; now hydrargyrus muriatus, 
MURIATED QUICKSILVER. The modes of 
this medicine are various; but the College of London 
direct quickſilver and vitriolated acid, two pounds of 
each; dried ſea-ſalt, three pounds and a half; mix 
the quick/ilver with the acid in a glaſs veſſel, and boil 
in à ſand heat, till the matter is dried; mix the matter 
when cold, with the ſea-ſalt in a glaſs veſſel; then 
ſublime in a glaſs cucurbit, with a heat gradually raiſed ; 
laſtly, let the eh matter be ſeparated from the 
ſcoriæ. Pharm. Lond. 1788. ; 

The 8 part of this mercurial preparation that is 
uſed in England, is brought from Holland and Venice; 
and, as many ſuſpect its being adulterated with arſenic, 
Dr. Lewis gives the towing method of detecting the 

fraud : take any quantity of the ſuſpeCted white corro- 
ſive mercury, powder it in a glaſs mortar, and mix it well 
with twice its weight of black flux and a little filings of 
iron; put the mixture into a crucible capable of holding 
four or five times as much; give a gradual fire until the 
ebullition ceaſes, then haſtily increaſe it to a white heat; 
if no fumes of a garlic ſmell be perceived during the pro- 
ceſs, and if the particles of iron retain their form, without 
any of them being melted, we may be ſure that the mix- 


ture contains no arſenic.” Neumann denies the poſſibility 


of this preparation being adulterated with arſenic, and 

obſerves that inſtead of their ſubliming together, the arſe- 

nic will attract the marine acid to itſelf, and the mercury 

will be revived, inſtead of ſublimed, into the form which 
this preparation is found in. | 

The white corroſive mercury is a violent medicine; it 
eb | 


reparing | 
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corrupts and deſtroys all parts of the . 
* Tory n 1 7 thati touches 
q. Phagedenica. R Hyd wpyri muriat: 
calcis. ſ. lib. i. m. The 0 2b, A N : * 

Internally taken, it produces the moſt vile y 
toms, ſuch as thirſt, ſickneſs, vomiting, pain et i 
of blood and mucus, ſwoonings, conyulſions, . — 
and death. When an imprudent doſe hath A 
vomit of the zincum vitriolat. ſublimatum ſhould be f. 
ſtantly given, to promote the ſpeedieſt diſcharge: * 
puking two or three times, give a ſolution of Waal * 
line ſalt in pure water, and let it be copiouſly drank; _ 
ſolutions of gum arabic may be plentifully given with — 
per doſes of opiates; for opium is the beſt correct 7 
1 of mercury. * 

otwithſtanding the ill effects of impruden 
this medicine, its uſefulneſs is not wha" 7 pas 
known means for relief in many diſorders. In bs n 4 
real diſeaſe it is one of the moſt uſeful preparations of = 
cury, if not the moſt ſo: in carcinomatous or Phageden; 
ulcers, in cancers and cancerous indiſpoſitions, obinzte 
cutaneous diſorders, cacheCtic ulcers, dimneſs of f 1. 
and glandular ſwellings, it hath ſucceded in man 
ſtances when all other known methods of cure have Fe 
but, as its power is great, ſo it muſt be long continued 
in very ſmall doſes: The following ſolution of it m- 
ſerve as a general form, and the doſe may be proportionel 
to the nature of the caſe and the conſtitution of the patient. 

R Hydrargyri muriati, gr. xvi. ſpt. vini rect. | i. n. 
From half a table ſpoonful the doſe may be increaſed 23 
diſcretion will admit, and may be repeated two or three 
times a day. The beſt vehicles are watery and mucilagi- 
nous liquors; the moſt common in venereal complaints 
is the decoct.ſarſaparil. but, in want of it, ſolutions of gum 
arabic will be very uſeful ; theſe and ſuch like maybe uſed 
in all other caſes, if the preſcriber directs no other 28 
more particularly adapted to relieve. See Di&. of Chem, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Lond, 
Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. i. p. 365, &c. vol. ii. p. 70, &c. 

MERCuRI1vUs COR. SUB. See MRR. CORRos. ALB, 

— DUuLCIs SUBLIMATUS. DULCIFIED MERCURY 
SUBLIMATE, Now called CALOMELAs, and when the 
ſublimation hath been repeated to ten or twelve times, is 
hath been called panacea mercurii. 


aq. 


— 


crude mercury. The London College directs the propor- 
tion of nine ounces of purified quichſilver to twelve ounces 
of the muriated guick/ilver ; rub them together, till the 
globules diſappear, and ſublime; in the ſame manner te- 
peat the ſublimation four times, afterwards rub the mat- 
ter into the fineſt powder, and waſh it by pouring on 
boiling diſtilled water. Ph. Lond. 1788. And in the 
Au ul 

he dulcification intended in this proceſs is wholly el. 
fected by the combination of ſo much freſh mercury 38 
may fully ſatiate the acid of the white corroſive merci, 
and therefore, though triture and digeſtion promote the 
union of the two, they are not properly the cauſe of the 


dulcification; and, as to ſublimation, it rather teads to 


diſunite theſe ſubſtances, ſo need not be ſo often repeated 
as according to ſome directions is required. 1 

By whatever method this medicine is prepared, if it 
proves too acrid, by boiling it in water the acrid pars 
will be diflolved and ſeparated ; after the boiling) let the 
water be poured off, the powder dried, and then ſublime 
again. To every ten ounces a quart of water may be dt 
lowed for boiling it in. = 

The marks of ſufficient dulcification are, its being ca 
fectly inſipid to the taſte, and indiſſoluble by long bolung 
in water; and whether or not that the water hath _ 
any part of the mercury, may be known by drop!" |, 
the liquor a ley of any fixt alkaline falt, or au] ©. 
alkaline ſpirit; if the decoCtion hath any meer tr 
progoation, it will grow turbid on this addition No _ 
wile, it will continue limpid. To prevent ores 2 
let diſtilled water be always uſed. If this cn 1 Ne 
bed on gold, and it turns pale only, and _ 2 
dulcification is ſufficient z or if the dulcified, + is duly 
turns black on being mixed with lime-Water, 
prepared. 

alomel is very ſubject to conſiderable V 

efficacy, &c. as a medicine, from the d 


ariation in its 


| 


ment in its preparation. The diſadvantage; 


It is the merc. cor. alb. dulcified by the addition of 


an Diſpenſatory one ſublimation wy is required, 
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Pa for it and 
| eſs an 
« Half Foc 
itrous ac! are 


= _—_ * hours, when the acid affords no ſigns 
and a 


2 nger on the quicłſiluer, the fire is to 
of 4 _ 2 iq degree 3 e may nearly 
| be heat is to be continued for three or four 
* wing care to move the veſſel from time to time, 
ps laſt the ſolution is to be ſuffered to boil gently for 
[by uarter of an hour. In the mean while we are 
- * four ounces and a half of fine common ſalt in 
po” 8 ht pints of Water. This ſolution is to be poured 
ws 3 a glaſs veſſel, in which the above mentioned 

= + h of quick/ilver is to be mixed with it, gradually, and 

4 boiling ſtate alſo, taking care to keep the mixture in 
1 n nt motion. When the precipitate is ſettled, the clear 
aer is to be drained from it, after which it is to be re- 
2 waſhed with hot water till it ceaſes to impart 
ek to the water. The precipitate obtained by this 
8 is to be filtered, and afterwards dried by a gentle 
1 This is the hydrargyrus muriatus mitis of the 
London Pharmacopoia, only they order four ounces of 
{-1-falt, inſtead of four ounces and a half. 
alt might be ſuppoſed, that when the nitrous acid 
| ceaſes to efferveſce with the mercury, it is ſaturated with 
it: but this is far from being the caſe; the acid, when 
the beat is increaſed, being ſtill able to diſſolve a quantity 
o it; with this difference, however, that the quickfulver 
xt the beginning of the proceſs is calcined by the acid, but 
| afterwards is dillolyed by it in a metallic form. In proof 
| of this we may obſerve, that not only more elaſtic vapour 
ariſes, but alſo that by adding either fixed or volatile 
cauſtic alkali, we obtain a black precipitate; whereas, 


| precipitate becomes yellow by ſuch an addition. If this 
black precipitate is gently diſtilled, it riſes in the form of 
quicki/ver, leaving a yellow powder, which is in fact that 
| part of the mercury that in the beginning of the operation 
was calcined by the nitrous acid. | 

© The boiling of the ſolution for about a quarter of an 
| hour is neceſſary, in order to kcep the hydrargyrum nitra- 
tum in a diſſolved ſtate, it being much diſpoſed to cryſtal- 
lize. In general, ſome of the mercury remains undiſ- 
ſolved; but it is always better to- take too much than too 
little of it, becauſe the more metallic ſubſtance the ſolu- 
| tion contains, the more hydrargyrus muriatus mitis will 
| be obtained, 
| © [tis neceſſary to pour the mercurial ſolution into 
the ſolution of ſalt by a little at a time, and cautiouſly, ſo 
that no part of the undiſſolved quick fi/ver may paſs along 
with it. Two ounces of common ſalt are ſufficient to 
precipitate all the mercury; but then it may eaſily happen 
[that fome ſuperfluous mercurius corroſivus attaches it- 
{it to this precipitate, which the water alone is inca- 
[pable of ſeparating complelely. This is undoubtedly the 
reaſon why mercurius precipitatus albus is always corro- 
re. T have found that common alt poſſeſſes the ſame 
ulli) as fal ammoniac, viz. that of diſſolving a great 


wm and a half of common ſalt, in order to get the 
41 Corrofivus entirely ſeparated. 

nurn, © conſider the manner in which hydrargyrus 
we ſhall act fit obtained in the dry way, by ſublimation, 
den proceſs. > it difficult to give the rationale of this 


A e corroſivus albus is a middle ſalt, conſiſting, 
N Tze of marine acid combined with calx of 
75 n his ſalt is capable of diſſolving a good deal of 
Winoi! — "1 metallic form; but for this purpoſe the 
bi LOG particles of each muſt be reciprocally mixed. 
Pens, when ** means of heat they are both con- 
* he ſame thing occurs in the above 
ihe cal 2 oceſs. The ſolution firſt ſpoken of contains 
inute dare . and guichlver divided into the moſt 
artteles. If to this ſolution we add marine acid, 


[513] 


or (to ſave the expence) common ſalt, the marine acid will. 


| when the ſolution contains - calcined quicꝶſiluer, the 


quantity of mercurius corrofrrus. I therefore employ four | 


MER 


unite with the calx of mercury, and the reſult of this 
union will be a true mercurius corroſivus albus; and as the 


immediately attract as much of the mercurius corroſivus 
as is neceſſary to ſaturate it, and by this means a real 
mercurius dulcis will be produced, which, from its being 
inſoluble, will be immediately precipitated,” 

. © The following facts are proofs that this precipitate 
is a good mercurius dulcis ; Iſt. It is entirely taſteleſs. 2dly. 
I have ſublimed it, and examined what aſcended in the 
beginning, and which ought to have been corroſive, if the 
precipitate had contained any thing of the nature, it being 
well known that mercurius corroſivus aſcends ſooner than 
mercurius dulcis; whereas, through the whole of the ſubli- 
mation, what aroſe was a pure mercurius dulcis, exactly 
like that which is obtained in the common manner. 3dly. 
I have mixed this precipitate with one fourth part of 
quickfilver, and ſublimed it, upon a ſuppoſition that if it 
contained too much mercurius corrofivus, it would be able 
to unite with more quicꝶſiluer; but ſo far was this from 
being the caſe, that the quick//ver was not diminiſhed in 
weight by the experiment. 4thly. It is known that cauſtic 
alkali and lime-water give mercurius dulcis a black colour: 
the ſame thing happened with mine. The black colour 


ticles. 


“That the proceſs I have been deſcribing, is more ad- 
vantageous than that which is uſually adopted, I cannot 
doubt; becauſe, iſt, this mercurius dulcis can be prepared 


ploying corroſive ſublimates. 2dly. As there can be no 
danger of its being in any degree corroſive, provided it be 
ſufficiently edulcorated, it may always be given with 
ſafety. 3dly. 'The operator. is not expoſed to that noxious 
duſt, which in the old method ariſes during the tritura- 
tion of the corroſive ſublimate and quick/i/ver. Athly. 
This is much finer than the common mercurins dulcis, it 
being impoſſible to make the latter equal to it in this re- 
ſpect, however long it may be triturated.” 

Of all the preparations of mercurycalomelis the moſt fre- 


fluids; it gently ſtimulates the ſolids; and all the virtues 
attributed to the ſimple mercury, this preparation of it emi- 
nently poſſeſſes; none of the mercurials that enter the 
blood are ſo little diſpoſed to affect the firſt paſſages. The 
doſe is from gr. i. to Ji. according to the intention; but 
five or eight grains are rarely exceeded. 

Mexcurivs DueLicaTus PHiLosoPHICus. See 
REBIs. 

— EMETICUs FLAVUs The YELLOW MER- 
CURIAL EMETIC, now called hydrargyrus vitriolatus, vis 
triolated quickſilver; alſo called turpethum minerale : 
TURBITH MINERAL, This is another preparation of 
mercury, which is given in the London Diſpenſatory. 

Take of purified quickfilver, vitriolic acid, of each a 
pound; mix in a glafs veſſel, and heat them by degrees, 
until they unite into a white maſs, which is to be per- 
fectly dried with a ſtrong fire. This matter on the affu- 
ſion of a large quantity of hot diſtilled water immediately 
becomes yellow, and falls to powder. Rub the powder 
carefully with this water in a glaſs mortar, after the 
powder has ſubſided, pour off the water; and adding 
more diſtilled water ſeveral times, waſh the matter till 
it becomes inſipid. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

But to the direction given there, it may be added that the 
beſt method of edulcorating it is by impregnating the wa- 
ter intended to be uſed in its ablution, with a determined 
proportion of fixed alkaline ſalt; for by this means the 
waſhed turbith will not only turn out greater in quantity, 
but will be more equal in ſtrength. 2 
The yellow emetic mercury is a powerful emetic; it, 
like other mercurials, will excite a ſalivation: in robuſt 
habits it hath been uſed in leprous diſorders and glandular 
obſtructions. As an emetic it hath been given to ten 
grains, but it is beſt if given in ſmaller quantities, and 
joined with ipecacuanha. Half a grain, or a grain, given 
every or every other night, hath been productive of the 
beſt effects in the worſt degrees of the venereal diſeaſe, in 
obſtinate rheumatiſms, and ulcers that were difficult of 
cure. It is a powerful medicine, but yet does not appear 


to exceed the other leſs violent mercurial, except in par- 
| N ticular 


4 = 


{ſolution contains qguick/ilver in its metallic ſtate, this will 


is no other than quichilver, divided into very fine par- 


with leſs difficulty, with leſs expence, and without em- 


quently uſed; it is attenuant, and powerfully diſſolves the 


MER 


ticular inſtances; ſuch as where, from a peculiarity in the 
patient's conſtitution, it is particularly favoured in its ef- 
fects. | 
MxRCURIUSs MoORT1S. See MERCURIUS VITAE: 
— PR AcIPITATUS, alſo called corroſivus, and cora- 


litum, though now named HYDRARGYRUS NITRATRUS | 


RUBER., Red nitrated quickſilver- Pharm. Lond. 1788. 
RUBER. RED PRECIPITATE. The London, Col- 
lege directs to take of purified zuicgſiluer and nitrous 
acid each a pound; muriatic acid, one dram by weight; 
mix in a glaſs N a 
bath; then raiſe the fire, till the matter is formed into 
red cryſtals. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 3 | 

It may be obſerved that the marine acid diſpoſes the 
mercurial calx to aſſume the bright ſparkling red appear- 
ance which is admired in it, and which, though no ad- 
vantage as a medicine, is eſteemed a mark of its goodneſs 
and ſtrength. As ſoon as it hath acquired this colour, 
it ſhould be immediately removed from the fire, or it will 
ſoon loſe it again. : 

This preparation is ſometimes mixed with minium and 
vermilion, but then the bright colour is deſtroyed. If 
only minium is added, it may be detected by laying a lit- 
tle of the ſuſpected corro/ive mercury on a very hot iron, 
for thus the mercury will paſs off in fumes, and the lead 
will be left behind. Ns, | ” 

The red nitrated quick/ilver is only uſed externally ; it 
deſtroys fungous fleſh, and if finely powdered and mixed 
with the unguentum reſinæ flavæ, it is an excellent 
digeſtive for foul ill-conditioned ulcers; it brings on 
a laudable digeſtion when a thin ſanies is diſcharged from 
them: from one to two ſeruples may be mixed with an 
ounce of the ointment. 
PRACIPITATUS ALBUSs WHITE PRECIPI- 
TATE MERCURY, now called CALYX HYDRARGYRI 
ALBA, WHITE CALX OF QUICKSILVER. The Lon- 
don College directs the following method of preparing it: 
take of muriated guick/ilver, ſal ammoniac, water of 
kali, each half a pound; diſſolve firſt the ſal ammoniac, 
afterwards the muriated quick/ilver in diſtilled water, and 
add the water of kaliz waſh the precipitated powder 
until it becomes infipid. Phar. Lond. 1788. 

Great care is required leſt more of the fixed alkali be 
added than is neceſſary, for then the precip:tate, inſtead 
of being white will be yellow. This N is al- 
moſt conſtantly confined to external uſes. Half a dram or 
two ſcruples of it, added to an ounce of pomatum, is uſed 
as an elegant cure for the itch; the ſame quantity may be 
diſſolved in two ounces of a thick decoction of linſeed, 
as a liniment for curing chancres when ſituated on the 
glans penis, or on the inſide of the prepuce; a rag being 
dipped in it may be applied to the glans, and then the pre- 
puce may be drawn over it. | 
This precipitate is adulterated with ſtarch, and with 

white lead. The firſt is diſcovered by its being gluey on 
being diſſolved in a ſmall quantity of water; the ſecond 
may be detected by putting a little into a crucible with 
one third of its weight of alkaline ſalt; make them red-hot, 
and continue until no fumes ariſe; then take in the reſi- 
duum, and if it does not melt in water, it is bac. 

— PRACIPITATUS DULCIs. Ph. Lond. 1721. 
HYyYDRARGYRUS MURIAT. MITIS. 

— PRECIPITATUS. PER*SE, See MERC. CALCIN. 
SACCHARATUS. SUGARED MERCURY. 

Take of pure quick/ilver and brown ſugar-candy of 
each half an ounce; of the oil of juniper, ſixteen drops; 
grind them well in a mortar, until the guick/ilver diſap- 
pears. The deſign of this ſeems to be for the convenience 
of giving mercury in a draught. $45 | 
ViTz, alſo called angelicus pulvis, mercurius 
mortis, pulvis Aigarothi. The MERCURY of LIFE. | 

Take any quantity of the butter of antimony, dilute it 
plentifully with pure water, and thus the reguline part of 
the antimony will be precipitated in the ſtate of a white 
powder, thus named. | 5 | 

After the precipitation of this powder, and duly waſh- 
ing it in ſeveral waters, it poſſeſſeth no degree of the ma- 
rine acid; but is a calx of antimony, that is conſtantly of 
the ſame ſtrength, and therefore preferable to the glaſs of 
antimony for making the emetic tartar with. 

See theſe and ſeveral other preparations under the 25 
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veſſel, and diſſolve the quick/ilver in a ſand- 


| FLAMMATION of the MESENTERY ; fee INFL 


ticle MERCUR1vs, in the Dict. of C 
Med. Newman's Chem Works. 
MERGEN. CoRAl. | 
MERLUCCIUS. werten 8 
MERYOPHYLLON: \ Luvs major, © 
MEROCELE: The FEmoRaL rupture 
MERON. The TRHIOI. 
MEROPS. The name of a bird 
APIASTER, and 
MELISSO-PHAGUS, 
devours thoſe reptiles. 
MESANG DE VACCA. See Brz 
MESAR ZEON, weoapaior, from us 
again, belly, The MESENTERY. Hen 
veins are called meſaraic veſſels. 
MESARAICA, vel MESARAICA ma 
MESARAIC or MESENTERIC VEIN, It js 
of the vena portæ ventralis. See Po 
bends towards the ſuperior meſenteric 
two Og N runs up over that arter 
nies it in thoſe portions of the meſentery a 
which belong to the ſmall inteſtines, re. 
portion of the colon; as it runs down it forms an be 
obliquely, like that of the artery, which is alſo ramiſe 
on the convex and concave ſides. It very much Wha 
panies the meſenteric artery, and is branched out in for. 
what the ſame manner. 
MESARAICA MINOR VENA. See Hayorrng. 
DALIS INTERNA VENA, 
 MESENTERICA ARTERIA. The MESAR Ac d. 
MESENTERIC ARTERIES, 
The upper meſenteric artery riſes very little below the 
celiac. The aorta, a little above its diy;ſion, gives off the 
inferior meſenteric to the left ſide upon the melocolon, the | 
loweſt branch of which goes to the extremity of the ans 
and forms the Hæmorrhoidal artery. The upper en 
anaſtomoſe with the ſuperior meſenteric. I heſc two ae 
azygous. The upper meſenteric branch forms a large 
arch in its courſe from the right ſide to the left of the t- 
ſentery, and from its convex fide there goes out many | 
branches to the inteſtines, where they communicate br | 
reciprocal arches, &c. The branches which go out fron 
the concave {ide are but few; they ſpread themſelyes in 
the meſocolon, colon, &c. 
— GLANDULZ. The MESENTERIC GLaxDs The 
lymphatic glands in the meſentery are larger in young 
than in old ſubjects; and, if not the proper ſeat of the 
evil, they are always affected in that diſcaſe. 
 MESENTERIUM. The MESENT ERL, from geg 
middle, and evJepov, an inteſtine. It is thus named from its 
being, as it were, in the middle of the inte/tines, calle! 
alſo epichordis; meſar @0n. It is a duplicature of the peii- 
tonæum, connected by a cellular membrane, expanding 
and receiving the guts as in a fling. It begins looke'y | 
upon the loins, extending to all the 7nt:/tines except the 
duodenum; but that part of it which belongs tothe great 
guts is called meſocolon. It prevents the meſes from 
twiſting, and keeps them in their proper places. | 
ſuſtains che arteries, veins, lymphæducts, and nerves, 1! 
their paſſage to and from the inteſtines. — 
Many diſorders are ſpoken of by different writers, ® 
taking their riſe from the meſentery; but Dr. Hunter lat 
that it is rarely diſeaſed, and then its glands, which a 
ſometimes diſordered in children, are not affected i0 0 
quently as is ſuſpected. Riverius, in his Prax. Med. wo 
xiii. hath a chapter on obſtructions in the glands of t ? 
membrane, in which he obſerves that the cauics and cute 
are the ſame as when this diſorder happens in the bY. 
MESENTERITIS, called alfo enteritis meſentelt 
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Dr. Cullen makes it a ſpecies of PERITONITY, 
ſee; and calls it PERITONITIS MESENTERICA. 96 
FLAMMATIO. 

MESERION. See LAUREOLA FOEMIN4- 1 

MESIRE. A diſorder of the liver, mentioned ſ 5 
cenna, accompanied with a ſenſe of heavinels, , ; : 
flammation, pungent pain, and blackneſs of t 1 2 bn 

MESOCOLON, from deco, the middle, aud my 
colon. See MSENTERIUM. che col- 
MESOGASTRION. It is the ſubſtance a2 cha. 
cave part of the ſtomach, between the en, 
taches it to the adjacent parts. See OMENTUM 0 
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| e muſcles called geniog loſſi. 
_ 0 Ruffus Epheſius bn all that part 
hich lies betwixt the thighs. | 
p A, middle, and o,, 
; the navel. 
_ Fs 8 PHY NON. So Ruffus Epheſius calls that part 
h face which lies betwixt the eye-brows. 
| of t! g 80 PLEURIOS. An epithet of the intercoſtal 
| er Gee INTERCOST ALES. ; ; 
muſe FSO REC TUM. It is a production of the perito- 
* N hich inveſts the inteſtinum rectum. About the 
un ks fore- ſide of this inteſtine it forms a ſemicir- 
by * which appears when the inteſtine is empty, 
N loſt when it is full. 
2 S0 THEN AR. It is a flat and near a triangular 
{ele lying between the firſt phalanx of the thumb and 
| * bottom of the palm of the hand ; it is inſerted into the 
. which connects the os magnum of the carpus to 
| chat which ſupports. the thumb, and it is inſerted too into 
bias bone of the metacarpus which ſupports the middle 
: Peer as well as to that which anſwers to the index; 
- 155 thence, the fibres contracting to an angle, form a 
tendon, which is inſerted into the head of the firſt pha- 
hunx of the thumb. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 
| MESPILUS. The MEDLAR. The common medlar is 
a tree about the fize of an apple · tree; the leaves are ſtrong 
ind harp pointed; its flowers appear in May, and rhe 
fait ripen in September. In Germany theſe trees are 
pound in the woods, but with us they are only in gardens. 
he fruit hath an auſtere. aſtringent taſte, and cannot be 
exten before long keeping 3 this fruit is more aſtringent 
F than that of the quince-tree. The aria bears the name 
| allo, | 
Boerhaaye mentions thirteen ſpecies of medlars, but 
with us they are not in uſe. Some of theſe are as follow. 
MesPiL.Uus ACULEATA PYRIFOLIA; alſo called pyra- 
 eaitha, EVERGREEN THORN. | | 
— Ap11 FOL10, &c. called alſo ſpina alba, oxya- 
cantha, WHITE-THORN, or HAWTHORN. 
- ARONIA, alſo called aronia, azarolus, the LAZ A- 
ROLE, or NEAPOLITAN MEDLAR. | 
| — Folio SUBROTUNDO FRUCTU RUBRoO, called 
clamæmeſpilus Geſneri, COLONEASTER. 
| —— FRUCTU NIGRO, &c. alſo called vaceinia alba, 
L dv:p/yrus, idæa tertia Cluſii; WHITE WHORTLES, &c. 
. The fruit of all theſe have ſimilar virtues, but differ in 
egree. 

MESQUITE. An American tree, like the oak-tree, 
| bu: bearing a pod like the kidney-bean. It is not uſed in 
medieme. 8 : | 
METACARPIUS. A ſmall fleſhy muſcle, ſituated 
| obliquely between the large internal angular or tranſverſe 
ligament of the carpus, and the whole inſide of the fourth 
| Pctacarpal bone, It is fixed by a tendon to the os orbicu- 
| late, and to the neighbouring part of the large ligament of 
| Arq and 0 = other end in the outer edge of the 
= etacarpal bone. | | | 
| METACARPION, I from were, after, and xa 
META . w vs 
. 

: | gers. 
* e called the carpus by the name of brachiale, 
the metacarpus they called poſt- brachiale. The meta- 


| "rp the back of the hand. The firſt phalanx of 
th 8 0 not, as formerly, thought a part of the meta- 
| . = e firſt metacarpal one ſupports the fore-finger, 
| WE fourth or laſt the little finger. | / 


METACIN EMA. A removal of the pupil of the eye 


Wee, the laſt joints of th - 
Mr | e fingers next the nails. 

e A Nen METALS. They are generally reckon- 
fic grit 25 * and are ranked according to their ſpe- 
: Dol ont lince the experiment of profeſſor Braun 
epree of ny: at mercury is malleable when in a due 
characteriſties . may alſo be ranked as a ſeventh. The 
W foſſils, ou ot metals are, they are the heavieſt of all 


fuſtble ! x 
| and mal ab ok et but when cold again are ductile 


n poin 


t of pravit h . p f 
ranked Sravity the firſt is gold, then platina (if 
nud tn. wong metals), mercury, ld. filver, 4 iron, 
Sul 3 Poe | 
nou (ps bond of union in all metals. Metals are 
 _TRNCES Which have undergone a long di- 


| [045 on its inſide forms the palm of the hand, and on | 


{ oculus, the FOREHEAD. 


I5 |] MET 


reduced to aſhes, and then to glaſs; and by reſ{tor; ; 
ſulphur this glaſs is converted — ie 3 : Orc. _ 
the compolitions in which metals are found, or the beds 
in which they are produced: metals and minerals moſtly 
abound with ſulphur and arſenic, which are {ſeparated in 
the ſmelting furnace, and the body does not become truly 
metallic until they are ſeparated ; and ſulphur and arſenic 
added to metals bring them to ores again. 
Metals are diſtinguiſhed into the noble and perfect, the 
baſe and imperfect. Gold and ſilver are noble or perfect; 
but the others are called baſe or imperfect, becauſe they 
are liable to ruſt, and to loſe of their weight if continued 
long in the fire. 
All the metals diſſolve in acids, ſome in one and ſome 
in another 3 and in molt of theſe ſolutions the inflammable 
principle of the metals is abſorbed or expelled. Gold, 
lilver, and mercury, ſuffer no reſolution or diſſipation of 
their parts from any known power; if changed into the 
appearance of calx they are recoverable without any loſs. 
Semimetals are metallic ſubitanecs joined with ſome he- 
terogeneous particles, as ſulphur, ſalt, ſtone, or carth. 
Such are antimony, calamine ſtone, blood-ſtone, &c. 
See Dict of Chem. Neuman's Chem. Works: Boyle 
on the Growth of Metals. | | 
METALLUM FLUIDUM. See ARC TNT viv. 
METALLURGIA. METALLURGY. It is that part 
of chemiſtry which is concerned in the ſeparation, depura- 
tion, and preparation of metals. Sometimes it implies 
the digging them out of the mines. 
METAPEDIUM. See METATARsus. | 
METAPHRENON. The Back ; properly the part 
betwixt the ſhoulders. 
METASTASIS, from weraTiOui, to transfer. It ſig- 


| nifies a tranſpoſition and ſettlement of ſome humour or 


diſeaſe on ſome other part. It makes its way through the 
cellular membrane. It is alſo called diadexis, and 
diadoche. 0 | | 
_ METASYNCRISIS, from yera, importing change, 
and ovyxpive, to collect, or mix together. The word is 
applied differently by different authors; but they all mean 
a change in the part to which the word is applied. Aſcle- 
piades thought every thing was formed by a concourſe 
of atoms, for which reaſon he called all bodies /yncr:mata 
or ſyncriſeis, mixtures; and alterations in the congeries 
of atoms he. calls metaſyncrineſthai. 

METATARSIUS. A fleſhy maſs lying under the 
ſole of the foot; it is fixed by one end in the fore part of 


from thence it terminates in a kind of ſhort tendon, which 
is fixed in the tuberoſity and poſterior part of the lower 
fide of the fifth bone of the metatarſus. It moves the 
laſt bone of the metatarſus, and draws the fourth bone 
along with it, and contracts the ſole of the foot, increaſ- 
ing the convexity of the upper fide. | 
METATARSUS, from wera, after, and t»poos, the 
tarſus. It is compoſed of five bones, but theſe bones and 
the bones of the toes being ſo ſimilar to the metacarpus 
and fingers, need no farther deſcription. The metatar/us 
is alſo called planta, planum, veſtigium, ſolium, metape* 
dium, pettus, precordium, and En ee 
ME'TEORISMUS. See 'TYMPANITES, 
7 431 5 A ſort of nux yomiea. See RaiiHiſt. 
METEOROS, from yera, and aipw, to elevate. Ele- 
vated, ſuſpended, erect, ſublime, tumid. Galen ex- 
pounds pains of this ſort as being thoſe that affect the pe- 
ritonæum, or other more ſuperficial parts of the body; 
theſe are oppoſed to more deep-ſeated ones. 
METHEMERINOS. A qQuoTIDIAN FEVER. 
METHONICA, alſo called menghala, mendoni, lilis 
um Zeylanicum ſuperbum. The SUPERB LILY. It is 
only valued for its beauty. | 3 
METL. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of American 
aloes. | 
METOPION. | An oil, or an ointment deſcribed by 
METOPIUM. I Dioſcorides; it is thus named, be- 
cauſe it hath galbanum in it; galbanum was the produce 


of the oil of bitter almonds, 


METOPON or METOPUM, from were, po, and o, 


METOSIS. A kind of amauroſis, from an exceſs of 


ſhort-ſightedneſs. 
ſhor 's e = META. 


eee for by depriving them of their ſulphur they are | 


the great tuberoſity of the os calcis, and running forward 


of a plant called metopium. Metopium is alſo a name 
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METRA. The womy. See UrERus. 
METRENCHYTA, from pyrpe, the uterus, and _ 
me 


Nuo, to infuſe or pour into. INJECTIONS for 
UTERUS. | 


METRENCHYTES, A wou SYRINGE. 
METRITIS. INFLAMMATION of the woMB. See 


INFLAMMATIO. 


METROCELIDES, from prrpn, a mother, and xn- 


arg, a ſpot or mole. A MOLE or MARK impreſſed upon 
the child by the mother's imagination or otherwiſe on the 
foetus. See Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 528. 


METROPROPTOSIS, from yn7pa, the womb, and 
pole, to fall down. A DESCENT of the UTERUS. 
See PROCIDENTIA UTERI. 

METRORRHAGIA. ExcEssivE MENSES. See 
MENORRHAGIA. 

MEU, from hei, Jeſs, becauſe of the extreme 

MEUM, { tenderneſs of the leaves. SPIGNEL, 
BAUD-MONEY, or BAULD-MONEY. Aethuſa Meum, 
Linn. Alſo called feniculum alpinum. It is a perennial 
plant, whoſe leaves are capillaceous and much ſmaller than 
thoſe of fennel, but its ſeeds are bigger and broader than 
the ſeeds of fennel. The root is of the ſame nature as that 
of fennel or lovage, but ſmells more agreeably, and taſtes 
warmer and ſweeter. The plant hath an aromatic pun- 
gency, borders on the fetid, and abounds with volatile ſalt. 
It is more pungent than fennel, and milder than lovage. 

MEruUM ALPINUM GERMANICUM. GERMAN or 
MOUNTAIN SPIGNEL. It is alſo called mutellina and 


phellandryum. It poſſeſſes virtues ſimilar to thoſe of the 
common ſort. 


LATIFOLIUM ADULTERINUM, called alſo 


ſeſeli perenne folia glauco breviori, Fæniculum ſylveſtre, 
ferula folio breviori, ſaxifraga montana minor, &c. 


BASTARD SPIGNEL., Boerhaave makes this a ſpecies 
of ſeſeli. It grows on dry hills, and flowers in June. 
The root is of a drying burning quality. | 
MEXICANUM BALS. See Bars. PERuv. 
MEXICANAVA. See BorRVYS MEXICANA. 
MEZERION. See LAUREOLA FOEMINA. 
 MIASMA. MI1A$SMATA, as they relate to diſeaſes, 


— 


are productive of ſome of the febrile kinds, and of them 


only, which are alſo produced by contagion. They are 


generally floating in the atmoſphere when they are inju- 
rious to mankind; but they are not obſerved to act but 
when they are near the ſources from whence they ariſe ; 


that is, near to the bodies of men from which they im- 
mediately ifſue, or near to ſome ſubſtances, which, 
having been near to the bodies of men, are imbued with 
their effluvia, and in which ſubſtances theſe effluvia are 
ſometimes retained in an active ſtate for a very long 
time. But the notion of contagion properly implies a 
matter ariſing from the body of man under diſeaſe ;. and 
that of miaſma, a matter ariſing from other ſubſtances. 
Dr. Cullen remarks, that the ſubſtances imbued with 
the effluvia from the bodies of diſeaſed men, may be 
called fomites; and that it is probable that contagions, as 
ny ariſe from fomites, are more powerful than as they 
ariſe immediately from the human body. Further, that 


though the fomites are poſſeſſed of matter from the hu- 


man body, yet this matter paſſing from the fomites is 
called miaſina; which requires further to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the miaſmata ariſing from marſhes, &c. by the epi- 
thets human and marſh miaſmata. 2 . 
On this ſubject of contagion and miaſma, Dr. Cullen 
obſerves as follows. As fevers are ſo generally epidemic, 
it is probable that ſome matter floating in the atmoſphere, 
and applied to the bodies of men, ought to be conſidered 
as the remote cauſe of fevers. Contagions have been ſu 
poſed to be of great variety; and it is poſſible that they 
may be ſoz but that they truly are, does not appear 
clearly from any thing that we know at preſent. The 
number of genera and ſpecies of contagious diſeaſes, of 
the claſs pyrexiæ, at preſent known, is not very great. 
They belong to the order of fevers, of exanthemata, or 
of profluvia. Whether there be any belonging to the or- 
der of phlegmaſiæ, is doubtful; and, though it ſhould 
be ſuppoſed, it will not much increaſe the number of 
contagious pyrexiæ. Of the contagious exanthemata and 
profluvia, the number of ſpecies 1s nearly aſcertained ; 
and each of them is ſo far of a determined nature, that, 
though-they have now been obſerved and diſtinguiſned 


L516 


a8 


they have been always found to retai 
character, and to differ only N 


e gener 
may be imputed to ſeaſon, climate and 3, whit 
cauſes, or to the peculiar conſtitution of 8 <Uemg 
ſons affected. It is, therefore, probable F derer er. 
of theſe 33 the contagion is of one # Mat in each 
and that the number of the contagious e 2 ture 
profluvia, is hardly greater than ” ne res 
taken notice of in our ſyſtems of noſolo 1 
ave, a exanthemata and profluvia we th 3 
is probable that the contagions which prod us limited, i 
nued fevers are not many; nay, it is not on ie com, 
there are more than one common ſource of prom, 12 
well known that the effluvia conſtantly arif em. It i 
living human body, if long retained in the * from the 
without being diffuſed in the atmoſphere, ac un Ps 
gular virulence, and, in that ſtate, applied 3 hg 
of men, become the cauſe of a fever which is rh | 
tagious The late obſervations on jail and hof 1 Ws 
have fully proved the exiſtence of ſuch a uy (res 
is ſufficiently obvious, that the ſame virulent hs, mt 
be produced in many other places. At the "Pp » 
the nature of the fevers ariſing, render it probabl, 1 
the virulent ſtate of human effuria is the commo 51. 
of ſuch fevers, as they differ only in a ſtate of po: 
ſymptoms, which may be imputed to the circumſ wo 
of ſeaſon, climate, &c. concurring with the co . 
and modifying its force. "A 

Miaſmata ariſe from various ſources, and are of (if, 
ent kinds; but we know little of their variety or of thei 
ſeveral effects, We know with certainty only one { i 
cies of miaſma, which can be conſidered as the 7 
fever; and from the univerſality of this, it may be doch. 
ed if there be any other. The miaſma, ſo univerſallythe 
cauſe of fever, is that which ariſes from marſhes or the 
ground, acted upon by heat. So many obſervations hüt 
now been made with reſpe to this, in ſo many difer 
ent regions of the earth, that there is neither any doubt 
of its being in general a cauſe of feyers, nor of its being 
very univerſally the cauſe of intermittent fevers in al 
their different forms. The ſimilarity of the climats 
ſeaſon, and ſoil, in which intermittents ariſe, and the 
ſimilarity of the diſeaſes, ariſing in different regions, con- 
cur in proving that there is one common ſs of thele 
diſeaſes, and that this is the marſh mia/ma. What is the 
particular nature of this mia/ma, we know not; nor do 
we certainly know whether or not it differs in kind: but 
it is probable that it does not, and that it differs only in 
the degree of its power, or perhaps in its quality, in a 
given ſpace. 

It remains moſt probable, that the remote cauſes of 
fevers are chiefly contagions or mia ſmata, and neither df 
them of great variety. Miaſmata are ſuppoſed to caule | 
intermittents, and contagions to cauſe continued fern 
ſtrictly ſo named. It may further be added, that both 
[contagion and miaſmata are of a debilitating or ledatue 
quality. They ariſe from a putreſcent matter. 
production is favoured, and their power increaſed, by 
circumſtances which favour putrefaction; and they often 
prove putrefactive ferments with reſpect to the 
fluids. Though fevers generally ariſe from marſh or Ie 
man effluvia,. other remote caules of fevers, which hare 
been commonly ſuppoſed, cannot with any certainty bea 
cluded: See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i.—and Cox TAC“. 

MICA. See Tarcum. | 
Mica THURIs. See OLIBANUM. | 
MICROLEUCONYMPHEA, alſo called 255 f 
morfus ranæ, ftratiotes. FROG-BIT. It grows oy (f 
waters, and flowers in July. It is not much uſed, 
is faid to agree in virtues with the leuconympht . 
| MICRONYMPHAA. It is leſs than the nt 
it grows in ditches, and is ſaid to poſſeſs the ſame \ 
with the nympheza. 
MIGRANA. See HEMICRANIA. 
MILIARES GLANDUL/. See SE 
DULZ. | | xz, called 
MILIARIA, vel 7 The MILIARY FEP „ br 
MILIARIS FEBRIS. J by the Germans dg 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the clals P. 
and order exanthemata. which 
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It is fo called from the ſmall puſtules or me ＋ 
appear in the ſkin, principally on the upper P ſeed, A 


fo 


or many ages, and in many different partsof the earth, | 
2 | . 5 


dody, and in ſome meaſure reſemble 3 2 6 


fit 


Many * 
| white) purpu 


uſtules are ſmall veſicles, full of a limpid and 
: whitiſh and almoſt, pearl-coloured ſerum; 
reddiſh, or red and white ones mixed. 


ters term the diſeaſe when the puſtules are 
8 and when they are red purpura 


| rubra- uppoſed to be a child-bed diſeaſe, but 
It is 8 5 kept too hot and in a ſweating ſtate 
excebt fl happens at this time, and when it does 
long, it rarely happens | 
5 fa by cauſes which would haye been followed 
1 ſame eifect had the patient not been a child- bed 
"This diſorder is denominated ſimple when none but i- 
[ary puſtules are accompanied with red ones, which, 
; 0 appearing alone, are called a raſh. 
| The cauſes are nar ſaid to be an exceſſive ſeroſity 
nd an acid acrimony in the blood, with a preternatural 
5 motion of the ſpirits. Theſe cauſes ſeem evident from 
ho large quantities of pale-coloured urine uſually diſ- 
| charged in theſe fevers, the plentiful flux of ſaliva, the 
Amolt total abſence of thirſt, the uſefulneſs of abſorb- 
bots the injury received from acids in many inſtances of 
this diſorder, the moderate degree of heat, &c. : 
Sometimes a degree of bilious acrimony attends this 
ailorder. Great diſturbance in the mind, eſpecially 
| from the depreſſing paſſions, brings on this diſorder where 
| there is the leaſt tendency to it already in the conſti- 
= | 
| $1 is preceded by a weakly habit of body, a ſerous ſtate 
ot the blood, a weakneſs in the mind, which diſpoſes it to 
| be ruffled by external impreſſions, cloſe thinking, ſome 
| tedious and painful diſorder, a ſour ſmell in the ſweat, an 
internal heat, with a dull ſenſe of thirſt; and if the patient 
W ;; 2 woman at or near the time of bringing forth a child, 
| ſhe complains of a great oppreſſion in her breaſts, and is 
often ſighing. The fever approaches with pains reſem- 
bing the colic, or the gravel, or the rheumatiſm, and 
ſometimes like thoſe of labour; after a few days the pains 
abate, an alternate cold and heat is felt all over the body, 
the palms of the hand are very hot, but the heat elſewhere 
Lis far leſs in proportion; the pulſe is frequent but weak, 
the ſpirits are uſually much ſunk, the breaſt ſeems as if 


occur, and, as an inſeparable companion, the patient's 
ſeep is ſuddenly interrupted at the firſt onſet of en 
[Plaint, and ſhe continues without ſleep during whole days 
aud nights, and at the ſame time is neither ſeized with pain 
in the head, nor a delirium; a whitiſh cruſt ſometimes ap- 
bears on the tongue, at others its appearance is like that 
of a perſon in health; the urine is thin and pale, though 
H1ometimes it is nearly as in health; ſometimes a pain is 
| complained of in the ſtomach after ſleep; a tremor often 
paccompanies this fever; and, in the worſt degrees, and laſt 
ſtages of the diſorder, delirium, convulſions, difficulty of 
breathing, de. come on. The exacerbations in theſe 
kerers recur like the paroxyſms of an intermittent. The 
| oppreſſion in the breaſt, which is productive of ſighs, the 
common ſinking of the ſpirits without any evident cauſe, 
J Vatchings, and the tumultuous agitation of ſpirits, com- 
'I Cay calcd a hurry of the head when the patient endea- 

| * e e himſelf to reſt, as alſo the frequent and 
*n 45 We be conſidered as pathognomonic ſigns of 

"why nll ns being about to appear, and they con- 
Laer fg 45 puſtules become prominent, after which 
Fam { appear, For the moſt part the puſtules are 
Fthough ons Lee breaſt, and interſtices of the fingers, 
Rt. Tang they are alſo found all oyer the body, 
1 aer, ing to their full ſize they gradually diſap- 
icle remaining rough on thoſe parts where 


. * eated, In th | 
itch more or lef.. e compound fort theſe puſtules 


| ws bmi happens that this fever begins with ſymp⸗ 
Fdangerous b f at it is neglected, and thus becomes very 
* Raw ore help is demanded; the time of the puſ- 
Ftimes are bl 15 not eaſily to be determined; they ſome- 
[ancent, rved on the third day, end ſo on to the 
n ; | 
Ga of the diſorder, the upper parts of the 
eruptiong gs may with a cold ſweat; and after the 
Fliphs come Ts ated, a ſwelling of the feet, legs, and 
dect in the me w a tumor or abſceſs in the breaſt, a de- 
mory, an immoderate diſcharge of urine, 


© i the patient 


L 


by proper care and medicines; 


oppreſſed with a great weight, frequent and deep ſighs | 


| ztheris nitroſi ſpt. feb. D. Clutton. 


is a Child-bed woman, the lochia become 


MIL 


exceſſive, hyſteric ſymptoms, an internal heat, languor, 


and loſs of appetite follow ; and when theſ. 
fatal hectic 11 201 . ; ls u 
The puſtules are moſt numerous where the ſweat is 
moſt copious; they are about the ſize of millet or poppy 
ſeeds, at firſt are filled with a pellucid ſerum, and fome- 
times they have a diſagreeable ſmell; but, happen when 
they will, they do not appear to be critical ; from a pellucid 
fluid the contents of the puſtules change to a pearl, or a 
pale yellow colour. Si | 
When reddiſh puſtules appear without a fever, they are 
chronical, and appear at ſtated ſeaſons; but the white 
ones rarely appear without a fever. The red ſort itch 
the moſt. | 
The different ſtates and kinds of the miliary fever ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed from the ſynochus, the nervous fever, 
and the catharrhal fever. OE. 
In the beginning, though the ſymptoms were mild, if 
heating medicines, or an heating regimen were uſed, and 
a diaphoreſis not brought on, the diſorder will be danger- 
ous. If from the beginning of the fever any particular 
part is aſſected with pain; it the patient is hot without 
any ſenſe of pain; if he labours under a ſickneſs of the 
ſtomach ; and if theſe ſymptams are ſucceeded by alter- 
nate heats and colds recurring at unequal intervals, a 
defect of the ſpirits, an oppreſſion of the breaſt, accom- 
panied with ſighs, and uneaſy reſpiration, and, at laſt, if 
the puſtules make their eruption with a gentle and con- 
tinual diaphoreſis, the patient is, for the moſt part, in a 
hopeful condition. If a delirium, convulſions, &c. ap- 
pear in the beginning, they may more eaſily be removed 
ut in the progreſs or de- 
cline of the diſorder their preſence is much to be dreaded. 
If a diarrhoea comes on, and is ſuddenly checked, 


whether this happens ſpontaneouſly, or by art, it en- 


dangers an apoplexy. The urine changing ſuddenly 
from a yellow to a pale colour is a threatening ſymptom. 
In child-bed women a diarrhea is a very dangerous ſymp- 
tom. Much ſleepineſs is a favourable ae red puſ- 
tules are leſs dangerous than white ones. When puſtules 
appear and vaniſh by turns, much danger is threatened. 
The principal intentions of cure are, 1. To correct 
the peculiar acrimony. 2. To relax the ſtrictures occa- 
ſioned by the atrimony. 3. To evacuate the offending 


matter by the ſkin ; and, 4. To prevent the return of that 


which is already excreted through it. Fo 

According to the patient's ſtrength let him continue in 
bed, or be raiſed a few hours in the day. The linen and 
bed cloths may be changed as oft as the nauſeous ſweat- 
ing may require. | | Os 

Freſh air may be admitted into the room as much as is 
agreeable to the ſenſations of the patient. The bed- 
cloaths ſhould not be more numerous than when in 
— 

The patient's conſtant drink may be Seltzer water, a de- 
coction of ſarſaparilla, or other ſuch like liquors, which 
ſhould be always given warm. 

Medicines of the cordial and perſpirative kind are pro- 
per, but avoid all heating ones. | 

In the red kind, a little nitre may be added to the me- 
dicines, if the heat is conſiderable, or rather the ſp. 


The bowels ſhould be kept eaſy, and as near to a na- 


tural ſtate as may be. 


Very frequently this fever tends much to that of the 
nervous kind, in which caſe a ſimilar treatment with 
what is there recommended will be proper; but if a pu- 
trid diſpoſition manifeſts itſelf, the dulcified mineral acids, 
with cordials and the bark, will be required. 

When the eruptions appear and retire, camphor will be 
an important addition to whatever other medicines th 
ſtate of the caſe may require. | | 

Sometimes in the beginning of the diſorder, the nature 
of the caſe is miſtaken ; and from miſtaken management, 
the morbid matter, inſtead of paſling through the ſkin, 
is determined to ſome other part, and there produces ſymp- 
toms which are various as are the parts affected; in the 
ſtomach a vomiting, in the bowels a purging 15 ex- 
cited, &c. but when under theſe circumſtances, the com- 
plaint is diſcovered to be a mil:ary fever, gentle continued 
diaphoretics alone will be the propereſt remedies, and 
opiates, as well as aſtringents, ſhould be admitted. | 

Bleeding can very rarely, if ever, be admitted in this 
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diſeaſe; for thoſe inflammatory ſymptoms, which require | 


this operation, rarely if ever attend. 


Bliſters ſhould hardly ever be omitted; they are beſt ap- 
plied one after another, that is, a freſh one ſhould be ap- 
plied as ſoon as the former one begins to ceaſe from diſ- 
charging ; and, except ſome violent ſymptoms require, 
more than one at once is not convenient. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that when a bliſter begins to dry, the ſymptoms 
become worſe, but are relieved by the operation of the 
next ; hence the propriety of ſucceeding one by one. Ap- 
ply the bliſters on the molt ſenſible parts, as on the inſide 
of the legs and thighs; though if inflammation, or any 
other fymptom in any particular part, ſhould require it, 
a bliſter may be uſefully applied there. | 

As to diaphoretics, the cool ones, joined with ſuch cor- 
dials as in the judgment of the preſceriber may be indi- 
cated, will be the beſt. | 

All the variety of ſymptoms attendant on miliary fevers, 
taken colleCtively, are to be removed by the ſame medi- 
cines which would be proper if they each appeared ſepa- 
rately; and a gentle diaphoreſis is the proper remedy. 

If convulſions come on from a tranſlation of the mor- 
bific matter, let a clyſter be given, and afterward the pa- 
tient ſhould ſwallow repeated doſes of volatile ſpirits in 
what he drinks. By the ſame means, aſthmatic ſymp- 
toms are removed if they appear. 

A vomiting and en Ks are mitigated by the ſaline 
draughts, with ſaffron and crab's eyes. 

See Hoffman, Mead, Buchan's Domeſtic Medicine, 
and fir David Hamilton's Treatiſe on the Miliary Fever. 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. 

MiLIARIS NAUTICA. A kind of typhus, called by 
Huxham febris nautica peſtilentialis. 

PU2PURATA. It is a kind of typhus. 

MILIARIUM. See ALEmBicus. | 
_ MILIOLUM. A ſmall tumor in the eyelids, of 

the ſize of a millet ſeed. | 

MILITARIS AIZOIDES. See ALo1DEs. 

MiLLITARIS HERBA. See MILEFOLIUM Al- 


| ZOON. EE 
MILLEFOLIUM, alſo called fratiotes lentibularia; | 


Achillea, ſupercilium veneris, lumbus veneris, myriophyllon, 
chiliophillon, militaris herba. COMMON YARROW MILL- 
FOIL. It is called millefolium, from its numerous leaves; 
and Achillea, becauſe Achilles firſt diſcovered its efficacy 
in curing wounds; and ſtratiotes, from 5pxJog, an army, 
on account of its uſefulneſs in healing wounds. It is the 
Achillea millefolium of Linn. Achillea foliis bipennatis 
ym lacinus linearibus dentatis, caulibus ſulcatis, 

__ 

Tt is a plant with rough ſtiff leaves, divided into ſmall 


ſegments, ſet in pairs, along a middle rib, like feathers 


the little lowers ſtand thick together in the form of an 
umbel on the top of the ſtiff ſtalk, and conſiſt each 
of ſeveral whitiſh, or pale purpliſh petala, ſet round a 
kind of looſe diſk of the ſame colour, followed by ſmall 
crooked ſeeds. It is perennial, grows plentifully on the 
ſides of fields, and on ſandy commons, and it flowers al- 
molt all the ſummer. 

The leaves and flowers are mild corroborants, and an- 
tiſpaſmodics; their ſenſible qualities promiſe conſiderable 
activity; they have a weak, but agreeable aromatic ſmell, 


_ a bitteriſh, roughiſh, pungent taſte ; the leaves are moſt 


bitter, the flowers have moſt ſmell, and the young roots 
having a glowing warm taſte like that of contrayerva, but 
they loſe much of their ſmell in drying. 

Both water and ſpirit take up the virtue of the leaves and 
flowers; but water extracts the aſtringency, and ſpirit the 
aromatic, in the greateſt degree. If the flowers are diſ- 

tilled with water, they yield an eſſential oil; and if the 
plant was gathered from a rich ſoil, the oil will appear of 
a blue colour; if from poor ground, it will be green. 

A ſtrong decoCtion of the root and leaves hath cured 
a dyſentery. See Rai Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. The 
33 bears alſo this name. 

MILLEGRANA MAJOR. See HERNIARIA. 

MILLEOMORBIA. See ScoRPHULARIA MA joR. 

MILLEPEDES, alſo MuLTirzDz. See AsELLI. 

MILLIUM, from mille, a thouſand, becauſe of its nu- 
merous ſeeds. MiLLET, called alſo cenchros. It hath 
large, broad, graſs-like, ſomewhat hairy leaves; they en- 
compaſs the ſtalk, which grows to be three or four feet 


[8] 


| ſerved to be much ſhorter than 


MOD 


high, bearing on the top a large panicle, 


the head, compoſed of many flenger tall, "Bing down 


ſmall glumes growing on them, including fat, an 
Mute, 


hard, ſhining grain. It grows plentifully 
It is ſown in April, and bead fn nns n Polang 


: : SY guſt Or Je te U be, 
and is uſed as food. It is nutritious a Picmber 


| nd fl, 
geſted. See Raii Hiſt. "ery eaily 4, 
MILLIVM IxnDicum. Called alſo {or : 
Holcus. INDIAN MILLET. It is Ce trghun Mel 
and other warm countries. This ſpecies bind * 
very much. In Turkey they feed their h 
with it. r 2985 and pouty 
— ARUNDINACEUM. The lachryma 5.1; 
lis; the /ithoſpermum. Jma di, an 9 
MILPHOSIS. A Greek primitive. A 


the EYE-BROWS : alſo an increaſe of the liel in the 


corners of the eyes. | 

MILZADELLA. See Lamivn Macttaruy 

MIMOSA. Boerhaave enumerates fey . 
this plant, but none of them are uſed in m 
the Mimosa —_—— ſee AcActa, 

——— TJAPONICA and CATECHvU. See TER 

MIN EA See ANIME, 8 

MINERALIA. Mix ERATs. In the mineral kingtor 
are found, 1. An oil called petroleum; this differ; 1 cor 
ſiſtence, &c. and thence receives different names | 
Earths : _ theſe are of different kinds, and include 2 ty | 
ſtones, they being only indurated earths. 3. Met 
And, 4. The acids known by the name of mina! wigs, 

MINIUM. RED LEAD. See PLumgun. 

Miniwum GRAcCoRUM and PuRuUm. NATIVE oy. | 
NABAR. See CINNABARIS, 

MINUTA. An epithet for a violent fever, accom 
nied with a ſyncope, which is ſaid to reduce the patient io 
that he cannot ſupport it more than four days, 

MIR ABILIS PERUVIANA. dee JALAPA, 

MiIRABILIS SAL. See GLAUBERI SAL, 

MIRACULAM CHEMICUM. See Macxtzu 
ALBA. 

MISERERE MEI. See Passto ILIAcA. 

MISTURA. A MIXTURE. It differs from julepsi 
not being tranſparent, having ſome powder, or other ſu- 
ſtance, diſſolved or mixed with it, as a part of de 
whole. - 55 a 

MITELLA. A ſcarf for ſuſpending the arm. Inv 
tany it is the name of ſome plants, of which Boerhane 
enumerates four ſpecies. | 
MTITHRI DATUM. MiTHziDaTE. See CoxFrc: 
IO DAMOCRATIS. | | 

MITRALES VALVULA, vel E piſeapales. The . 
TRAL VALVES. See Cor. So called from rclembling 
mitre. | 
MIVA CyponiorRum.. MARMELADE of CGN, 
See CyYDONIA. . 

MIXTIO. Mix riox. Stahl uſed this expreſſion b 
ſignify the union of the firſt principles in the moſt n 
compounds. In the Engliſh language, thoſe prince : 
bodies are emphatically called a mixt, which 2 
mately united to each other, as hardly to manife * 
ſelves on the ſevereſt trials (as in caſe of _ 1 
glaſs, acid in flint, ſulphur or mercury in my * 
to diſtinguiſh them from aggregates or e pe” 
the texture is looſe, and the parts more eaſily ig vid 

MNIUM. It is a fertile kind of mots, furniſh: 
little lowery heads, or ſeminal ones, 1! they M1 
eſteemed, which are of two ſorts ; for ſome are _ 1 
duſty, having neither capſule nor cover, nof PIs denk 
rounded with a membrane; but the others we _ 1 
of the floriferous kinds of moſs, Parten , werins b 
and the brya ; and the different manner of 0 Ther x 
what diſtinguiſhes this kind from all the re 3 th 
uſually a variety in the little heads, _ = ned 
ſame, ſometimes in different plants; an ier long u 
which ſupport membranaceous heads are pretty 


ds naked are © 


bare; but thoſe which have a others an 


en ſpecies gf 
edicine. Ty; 


rounded with very ſmall leaves. aucken 0 
MOCHLIA, 3 u No, 4 Hers Aces 
the bones from an unnatural to a natur | 
1 rges. ing l 
1408 110 : xa. 1 he N f _ - 
Europe was cauſed by the deſtruction 9 © pſt 


ze of Conſtantinople, by Mahomet the 
5 ng: is — Neale Greeks re- 
f hat city, and brought with them the ſeiences 
The day, therefore, on which Conſtantino- 
may be called the birth-day of learning, 
nich reſpect to the weſtern parts of Europe, and this 
* on the 27th of May, 1453 All before this are an- 
nh all fince are moderus. 0 ; 
| MODIOLUS, from modus, a meaſure, being contrived 
; 2 certain depth. The crown or ſaw of 
a circular trepan, reſembling in ſhape 
ee), which is its true ſignification. See 


dd enter only to 
the trepan; Or 
the nave of a wh 


I. | : 
T 510d A CariRam. See COLUBRINUM. 


ILALIA, from e, difficulty, and , to 

T, I difficulty of ſpeech. It is the pſelliſmus acheilos 
e Dr. Cullen. 
Mok EL. See BoELLIV M. 
MOLA. A name for the patella, KNEE-P AN, for the 
| 1:55 molares, and for the maæillæ. If alſo ſignifies a 
eriader and a FALSE CONCEPTION, a ſhapeleſs maſs in 
. uterus, without a placenta. If the ſymptoms of 
E  niſcarrizge happen in the firſt, or beginning of the 
| (-cond month, the foetus being then very tender, and ly- 
| ing in the 05 internum two or three days, will diſſolve it 
| ;ato a kind of jelly, which coming away, is called a falſe 
| .-1ccption;3 and, if during the time of child-bearing, a 
| flooding comes on, after its _ reſtrained, a large co- 
| .oulum of blood is formed, which after more or leſs time 
;; diſcharged ; it hath a fibrous appearance from the com- 
| preſſion of the womb, and is called a mole. This coagu- 
lum is only fibrous on the outſide, whereas the placenta 
W i; cqually fo both within and without, and thus they are 
| perfectly diſtinguiſhed, 
S nancy, except that in pregnancy the belly often becomes 
fat, and leſs, until the end of the ſecond month ; on the 
contrary, when there is a mole, the belly increaſes from 
| the firſt, and ſo continues to the ſecond or third month, at 
| which time 1s generally comes away. If it continues 
| longer, it often proves troubleſome by the flooding it oc- 
caſions; and if the woman is weakly, its conſequence 
| or death. | ; 
During the firſt four months, a mole is not eaſily diſ- 
| tinguiſhed from pregnancy; but after this period it may 
| be obſerved, that the mole excites no motions in the 
| womb like thoſe of a living child; beſides, a mole diſ- 
| tends the belly equally, but a child makes it moſt promi- 
| nent towards the navel, or on one ſide; a mole changes 
| 1ts ſituation in the belly according to the poſture of the 
| mother, but this never is known to happen whilſt the 
| fertus is alive; and in caſe of a mole, the general health is 
| commonly worſe, but in pregnancy it uſually improves 
W alter the fourth month. 

{ When a mule occaſions no ill ſymptoms in the mother, 
| no violence ſhould be uſed to bring it away, but it may 
| continue many years without creating any remarkable 
| mcovenience. If it comes away by the end of the third 
| month, it rarely happens that any aſſiſtance is neceſſary, 
| wo it uſually occaſions more or leſs of a flooding. 
Mben aſiſtance is neceſſary, let the finger be gradually 


| Mtroduced into the uterus, and, if that ſuffice not, intro- 
duce, another 


cluded by the pains which attend on theſe occaſions. As 


"ay" 1s no placenta, fo if after the diſcharge of the mole 
eee ceaſes, the whole is at an end; but if it con- 
| Es another mole may be ſuſpected, and, with a little 
vill nn care, it * brought away, the woman 
Sar 2 recover. See La Motte, Mauriceau, Smellie, 
* 01 ractical authors on midwifery. 

ee O CODI. BTAck-FETrEA. She PirER 


| ech ot. Ns. Grinpers, So the large tecth on 

Fog e the dentes canini are called, by Cicero, genuini, 
or omphioi, mola, mom ſci. 

n . unter obſerves that the two firſt are ſmaller than 


bicuſpides — Mr. John Hunter thinks the name 
i. e. the two 1 proper for theſe than molares. Theſe, 
double at thei en each ſide, have ſhort fangs, but are 
name „. „ ir extremities: he (Mr. J. Hunter) thinks the 


Mg 8 3 
e very proper for the other three on each 
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The ſigns of a mole are, in general, the ſame as preg- 


„and thus the mole will 22 be ex- 
e 


creſt; at t i a ö 
points, aid he baſis of their body they terminate in two 


fide; theſe have four points at the baſis of their bodies, 
two anteriorly, and two . theſe have generally 


two fangs in the lower jaw, and three fangs in the upper. 
Mr. John Hunter, in his Natural Hiſtory of the Human 
Teeth, which ſee, obſerves, that the firſt and ſecond of 
the grinders (commonly ſo called) are nearly alike; theſe 
two ſtand next behind the canini or eye-tceth ; they are, 
as above noticed, called bicuſpides; the firſt of theſe two 
is frequently the ſmalleſt, and hath rather the longeſt fang; 
this, as well as the eye-teeth, hath in many inſtances their 
point bent. In the upper jaw, the bicuſpides are rather 
thicker than in the lower. The bicuſpides, and eſpecially 
the ſecond of them, in both jaws, are oftener naturally 
wanting than any of the teeth, except the dentes ſapien- 
tiæ. The bicuſpides and the grinders alter very little in 
thape on their grinding ſurfaces, by uſe ; their points only 
wear and become obtuſe. The two firſt grinders differ 
from the bicuſpides in being much longer, and in having 
more points upon their body, and more fangs. The body 
forms almoſt a ſquare, with rounded angles. The grind- 
ing ſurface has commonly four points or protuberancies, 
two of which are of the inner, and three on the outer 
edge or part of the tooth, and generally ſome ſmaller 
points at the roots of theſe longer protuberancies. The 
body towards its necks divides into two flat fangs, one for- 
ward, the other backward ; theſe fangs are often bifur- 
cated. The firſt grinder is ſomewhat larger and ſtronger 
than the ſecond; both the firſt and ſecond grinders have 
ſhorter fangs than the bicuſpides have. In the upper jaw 
they have three fangs. The firſt and ſecond in the upper 
jaw are placed directly under the maxillary ſinus. The 
third grinder is the dens ſapientiæ. See DENs. 

Mor. ages GLANDULZ. Theſe are two glands, nearly 
of the ſame kind with the ſublingual glands, each of 
them being ſituated between the maſſeter and buccinator, 
and in ſome ſubjects they may be eaſily miſtaken for 
two ſmall lumps of fat. They ſend out ſmall ducts, which 
perforate the buccinator, and open into the cavity of the 
mouth, almoſt oppoſite to the laſt dentes molares, and 
from thence Heiſter, who firſt deſcribed them, called 
them thus. es 

MOLDAVICA. MzELissa. TURKEY BAUM or 
BALM. Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies, but they are 
not remarkable for their virtues. See MELISSA Turcica, 

MOLL. INDIAN MAsTICH. 

MOLLITIES Oss1UuM. A $OFTNEsS of the BONES. 


think it is cauſed by a redundance of oil, or from 
a bad quality in the juices. Dr. Hunter is of 
opinion, that an exceſs of oil or marrow hath no 
ſhare in the cauſe, but that a defect of boney matter 
is the immediate cauſe; and this defect is occaſioned by 


eever, they both agree with moſt practical writers, that 
in order to a cure, cleanlineſs, a change of air, frictions, 
a good diet, cold-bathing, exerciſe, and chalybeate medi- 
cines are proper. See DISTORTIO SPINE. 


the muſcles, in any particular part. 


SYLVATICA Lxvis. Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies, 
and Dale adds a fourth. See ALYsSSUM . 
MOLUCCA MErTIss A. MoLuccca BAUM or BALM. 
Boerhaave names two ſpecies. Their qualities agree 
with thoſe of meliſſa. | 
MOLUCCENSE LIGNUM. It is the wood of the 


a burning, acrid, cauſtic taſte, it is called, cadel ava- 
nacu and guajapala. 
MOLVA. See ASELLUS MAJOR, | 
MOLY, called alſo allium latifolium liliflorum. Mol x 


mentions ſeven ſpecies, and gives the following as the 
character of it. It reſembles garlic in every reſpect, ex- 
cept that it hath a ſweet taſte, or at leaſt not a diſagree- 
able one. rn | 

Some take it to be a ſpecies of rue; but as ſome un- 
certainty attends the deſcription of what it is, the cu- 
rious are referred to Ray's Hiſtory of Plants, to James's 
Med. Dict. &c. for an account of what it does. 
Mor ALPINUM. SPOTTED RAMSONS. | 
MOLYBDANA, named alſo eler/na ; galena. In phar- 
| 5 macy 


In children this is called the ricketss Mr. Sharp 


a ſcorbutic, venereal, or other taint in the juices. Ho] 


MOLLIFICATIO. A barbarous term for a palſy of 
MOLLUGO. BasTARD MEDLAR. See RUBTIA 


tree that produces the Molucca grains. This wood hath | 


of THEOPHRASTUS, or HoMER's Mol v. Boerhaave 


one eye, which was placed in the middle of the forehead. 


_ obferved in infancy, it is recommended to keep ſuch chil- 


of M. Andree. 


in medicine. 


racy it is the metallic recrement, called plumbago. It 
ſometimes ſignifies BLACK LEAD; and, in botany, it is 
the name of a plant which is alſo called p/umbago. 

MOLYBDOS. LAV. ; „ 

MOLYZA. An HEAD of GARLIC, or GARLIC which 
hath a head not diviſible into cloves. 

MOMIN. See MAMEI. Ka | 

MOMISCUS. The part of any of the dentes molares 
next the gum. The dentes molares themſelves are alſo 
called momiſci. 1 8 a 

MOMORDICA, called alſo balſamina mas, pomum Hie- 
raſolymitanum, cucumerina Indica, pomum mirabile, Ballia, 
mucca, pira, balſamella charantia, cucummeraria, cucu- 
mis, Punica cordi, impatiens herba. The MALE BALSAM- 
APPLE. It is cultivated in the gardens of the curious, 
but is not uſed in medicine: The fruit is ſomewhat 
cooling. Boerhaave takes notice of five ſpecies — _ 

MomorRDica ELATERIUM. See CUCUMIS AGRES= 
TIS. : 

MONBIN. The Hoc PLUM-TREE. It grows in the 
ſavannahs, in low marſhy grounds. Its wood ſerves as 
cork to ſtop bottles with. See Miller's Dit. | 

MONERES. It is properly a boat with a ſingle oar; 
but is figuratively applied to a melancholy perſon, be- 
cauſe of his love of ſolitude. | 

MONOCEROS. See UnicoRnv. „ 

MONOCOCCOS GERMANICA. SPELT WHEAT. 

MONOCOLON. In Paracelſus it is the inteſtinum 
rectum. | | 5 | | 

MONOCULUS. It is a roller of ten or twelve 

MONOPTHALMUS. J. feet in length, and two or 
three fingers breath. It retains the dreſſings on the eg 
or eyes. To apply it, fix it on the occiput, letting about a 
foot hang down, and from thence carry it obliquely round, 
the head, acroſs the wound, &c. to where it began; hav- 
ing carried it thrice round, the remainder goes circularly 
about the temples, occiput, and forehead; the end han- 
ing behind, is then to be brought over the vertex to the 
forchead, and the whole ſecured. A napkin, or an hand- 
kerchief, does as well. It alſo ſignifies a perſon with only 
one eye, or with one eye leſs than the other. See Mo- 


: 
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| botany at Bononia. 


of a ſimple, ere nature; others rank it a; 2 


bad kind of the 2 
] 


kius, Parey, and ſome other write 
ACEPHALOS. and PR ASENTATIo. 
MONTA PANNA. See PALMA Jazoy,c 
MONTIA. A »plant in New Spain was The 
by Dr. Houſtoun, in honour of Dr. Monti = 
Is is of no medical ug.” d 
MORBI ORGANICI. Diſeaſes of particy] 
of the body. It is ſynonymous with Dr. Cytte,), 
5 r 17 _ Us locale, 
MORBILLI. The MEAsLEs: Avice 
variola cholerica. They are alſo named jus them 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe under the n S,. 
beola, in the claſs pyrexiæ, and otder exanthemate, 1. 
diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. Rubeola vulgaris, I 
the eruptions are very ſmall, confluent, and corymboſ 
hardly riſing above the ſkin. 2. Rubeola vatiol l 
When the eruptions are diſtinct and elevated. he 
diſorder appeared in Europe about the time Unt 0 
ſmall-pox appeared and hath great affinity to it Nh 
both come from the Eaſt, are both infectious, and 7 
attack the ſame perſon onee, though ſome ſay e 
certain. | | 
The meaſles is an acute diſorder ; Dr. Mead firs it i 
of the peripneumonic kind; ſome call it an eruptie face 


rs, abound. 95 


eruptive catarrhal fever; Dr. Morton ſays, that the fear 
fever is the confluent meaſles; and Dr. Watſon obſerie: 
that in the ſmall-pox the eruption is critical, but not ſo in 
the meaſles; there the eruption 1s merely ſymptomatic, x 
| it is well known that the cough, the peripneumony, Kc. 
are not relieved by the eruption, but moſt generally con. 
tinue after it is over; and further he obſerves, that it & 
common notion that the mea/les are a good preparative for 
the ſmall-pox, but that the opinion is falſe, and thatfrom 
experience, he obſerves, it is moſt prudent not to inocy- 
late for the ſmall-pox, until at leaſt fix months after x 


All ages are ſubject to this difeaſe, but it for tle 
molt part attacks children. In great towns it is more 
fatal than in villages. | | 

In ſome conſtitutions the meaſles give notice of thei i 


NOPIA. 
MONOMACHON. The inte/tinum caecum. | 
MONOPAGIA. : A pain in the head which affects 
MONOPEGIA. 5 only one point. | 
MONOPHYLLON, called alſo ſmilax unifolia humil- 
lima, unifolium, ophrys unifolia, lilium convallium minus. 
ONE BLADE. It grows in woods and thickets, and 
flowers in May and June. The flowers are ſaid to be 
alexipharmic and vulnerary. See Raii Hiſt. | 
MONOPIA, from wovog, ſolus, alone, or one, od, oculus, 
an eye. Thus the Greeks called thoſe who were faid 0 
have only one eye: the Latins called them monoculi, and 
in the Scythian language they were called arimaſpes; ari, 
in that tongue, ſignifying alone, and maſpe, the eye. Ac- 
cording to fabulous hiſtory, the ancient Scythians had but 


— 


i 


This fiction took its riſe as follows: the Scythians were 
great archers, and as one eye, in ſhooting, is ſhut while 
the other is open, they were ſo accuſtomed to look with 
one eye, that the other was rarely ſeen. But theſe words 


alſo are applied to thoſe who have one eye leſs than the] forchead, and other parts of the face, 


other. When this deformity of a larger and a leſſer eye is 


P 


* 


dren from ſuch exerciſes as require the uſe of only one eye, 
as looking through microſcopes, perſpective glaſſes, tele- 
ſcopes, &c. See Orthopædia, tranſlated from the French 


MONOPS. $0 the perſon is called who hath but one 
eye, or who hath one eye leſs than the other. 
MONORCHIS, from h, and op, a teſticle. A 
perſon is thus named who hath but one teſticle. 
MONOSPERMALTHAA. A kind of plant of 
which they are two ſpecies, but they are not of any uſe 


MONS VENERIS. The z1LL or MoUNT of Venus. 
It lies before and on the upper part of the ſymphyſis 
of the oſſa pubis; it is on eminence formed by fat in the 


ſubjacent cellular membrane, and in adults is generally 
covered with hair. 


MONSTROSITAS, | 


MonsTtR. It is generally a 
MONSTRUM. 5 


plied to preternatural produc- 


pox; they uſually 


| the ſurface of the ſkin, ſo that they may 
1 ſcarce 


| flame the ſkin, and produce a ſwelling 


proach many days before an evident invaſion, by a fmal, 
frequent, and dry cough, without any other ſeufible cor 
plaint, though more frequently by a general uncainels 
by ſucceſſions of ſhivering and heat, and by a {crere 
head-ach in grown perſons, a heavineſs in children, and 
oſten hoarſeneſs, and by what more particularly cuz 
teriſes this diſtemper, an inflammation, and a confileradle 
heat in the eyes, attended with a ſwelling in the ehe- 
lids, a defluxion of ſharp tears, and ſo acute a ſenſation 
in the eyes that they cannot bear the light, by very fre 
quent ſneezing, and a dripping from the noſe. Sooner 
or later a feveriſhneſs is manifeſt, and then it ſoon 1 
creaſes, a cough comes on, a ſtuffing, with a degree 
anguiſh, and continual retching to vomit ; violent * 
ſeizes the loins, and ſometimes a looſeneſs, in ger 
caſe the vomiting is leſs troubleſome. In ſome 2 col ; 
derable ſweating ns prevails. The per 1 
generally more violent than in the milder kind of im: 


„ at whic 
increaſe to the fourth day, ay 
to appear in! ly 


which being ir 


creaſed in number and bigneſs, run together, _ 12 
large red ſpots of different figures; on the t -— 1 
theſe ſpots appear in ſome, but in others 2 my 1 
fifth ; theſe ſpots are compoſed of ſmall 5 b 1 1 
ſeated next each other, and riſing a bite Bed 15 

n 
raking them ſlightly with the finger, though they © 

e 


"9h. ing, 
ſeen; many of theſe ſpots 3 _ 


of the _ 


, : ot or lui 
whence the eyes are ſometimes cloſed; each i the other 


fuſion is elevated a little above the face; able by 0 
parts of the body this elevation is not Perce this erup⸗ 
circumſtance but the — . OT kin 3 Jed to 
tion firſt appearing in the face, 15 2 _—_— 
the boon.” back, 3 thighs, and e ld 1 
nerally ſpread plentifully over the brea ſt. before 3% 
ſometimes red effuſions are ſeen on the _ not follow 
thing appears on the face. The eruption 110 the med 
by ſo ſenſible an abatement of the ſympton 


time little red ſpots, like flea-bites, begin 


red ſtreaks or ſuffuſions, larger or 


totally 


tions amongſt animals, with inſtances of which Schen- 


1 


. „Imitine, it is true, 
wo in the ſmall- POX the retching and YONmung) 


but the cough, fever, head - ach, &c. grow 
the difficulty of breathing, the weakneſs of, 


| totally abate, 


. t © 
| nore — upon the eyes, the conſtant drowſineſs and 
ind de 


Gſt in their former ſtate. Sometimes 
loſs of 7 obſerved a day or two after the erup- 
2 5 is conſiderably uſeful. Sometimes the patient 

| tion, ed by a copious diſcharge of blood from the noſe, 
1s on f reatly abates the complaints in the head, eyes, 
rf da the third or fourth day after the eruptions 
ſt appear the redneſs diminiſhes, the ſpots dry up and 

fir Kn branny ſcales; the forehead and face grow rough, 
hgh the other parts of the body, the ſpots appear very 

- and red; in about another day, ſooner or later, ac- 

| 1 to the malignity of the ſymptoms attending, all 
= wo vaniſhed in the face, and but few remain elſe- 

| ook the face and limbs, and ſometimes the whole 
= ' as it were, covered with bran ſprinkled over 

| <p dut in ſome ſeaſons, this branny appearance is 
not Attendant. On the ninth day from the beginning, 
chen the progreſs hath been ſpeedy, and on the eleventh 

E \hen it hath been flow, no trace of redneſs is to be found, 
nd the ſurface of the ſkin ſoon reſumes its uſual appear- 
ance, At the going off of the ſpots, the defluxion on the 
nas increaſe, the fever and difficulty of breathing in- 
creaſe, the cough becomes more troubleſome from the 
| defluxion on the lungs, ſo that the patient can get no reſt 
| in the day, and very little in the night ; this bad ſymptom 
is worſt after too heating a regimen, and too warming me- 
| dicines, which are often uſed to promote the eruptions ; 
W from theſe circumſtances ariſes a peripneumonia, which 
E deſtroys a great number of patients. The bad ſymptoms 
are often followed by a looſeneſs, which immediately ſuc- 
ceeds the diſeaſe, and continues ſeveral weeks after all 
| other ſymptoms are quite removed. This looſeneſs is often 


| the eruptions turn livid, and then black; but this occurs 
| only in grown perſons, and except due bleeding and cool- 
ing antiſeptics prevent, it is fatal. If during the courſe 
| of the diſeaſe, or immediately after it, ſome conſiderable 
W evacuation, ſuch as the vomiting of a bilious matter, a 
| bilious looſeneſs, a conſiderable diſcharge by urine, or 
| plentiful ſweating comes on, the patient recovers ſoon 
| after the ſpots diſappear from the ſkin ; but ſometimes for 
want of theſe evacuations, the venom of the diſeaſe is not 
| duly expelled, but is tranſlated to the lungs, occaſioning 
| inflammation there, with a fever, anguiſh, cough, or 


| of life, This outrage is uſually leſs vehement than 
| what attends the meaſles, but it proves tedious and 
| Chronical, and the cough reſembles the hooping-cough ; 
bat when a cool regimen hath been uſed, theſe conſe- 
WW quences are rare. 
| The meaſles in their dangerous ſtate may be conſidered 
W © 2 perpneumonia. The favourable ſymptoms are, a 
| moderate looſeneſs, a moiſt ſkin, and a plentiful diſcharge 
| of urine, If the pain in the head, which attends in the 
mg, continues through the various ſtages, it gene- 
ny leaves ſome bad complaint, and, not ſeldom, a 
| E lerena, When the meaſles are over, if a cough and 
I knen remain, à conſumption is likely to follow. The 
= 5 505 ſymptoms are, a ſudden diſappearance of the 
oss, a delirium, great loſs of ſtrength, coldneſs of the 
ektremities, reſlleſſneſs, violent vomitin „ A continual 
4 couph, profuſe {weats, convulſions, a di culty of ſwal- 
| 9Vg, the ſpots turning pale, or livid. 
. emen ſhould be the ſame as in the ſmall-pox; 
32 1 che ſpots are gone, do not expoſe the patient 
3 ucdenly to a cold, or a damp air, for thus an aſthma 
1 I) be brought on. 
I 78 very rarely fails to be a firſt ſtep towards re- 
| e order. If the ſymptoms are very mild, this 
1 not neceſſary; but if the heat is conſiderable, 
preſſed bo much affected, or the breaſt ſeems op- 
Fbleeg:.” ood muſt immediately be taken away, and 
the 8 repeated at any time of the diſeaſe, if 
In. Wü.“ ard, and other ſymptoms ſeem to require 
WE infammario FOO are violent, there is danger of an 
Ions have n of the lungs; therefore, whether the erup- 
W decline. p, et appeared, are already out, or on the 
- 4 lancet muſt not be ſpared. 
nd, th Sd other means, being of the cooling 
bonne 4 0 will demand attention; it, with the 
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fatal, Sometimes it happens that after an hot regimen. 


| other ſymptoms, and along with them no ſmall danger | 


it relieved by vapours of warm water of ſubject. 


ceived into the throat. After the appearance of the erup- 

tion, an anodyne ſhould be given every night; and if 
there is any tendency to coſtiveneſs, a clyſter may be 
given every day from the very beginning. 

If purple or livid ſpots appear, the bark, with vitriolic, 
or any of the dulcified mineral acids, will be abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary. Dr. Cameren of Worceſter obſerves, that the 
coming on of bad ſymptoms, after the diſappearing of the 
meaſles, is owing to the retroceſſion of the morbid acri- 
mony; and that they may be prevented by giving ſmall 
doſes of the bark in ſubſtance, with a little watery ex- 
tract of myrrh in ſmall cinnamon water; thus, he ſays, 
the fever and the cough will ceaſe on the ſeventh day, 
but the effloreſcence ſtays on the face until the twelfth 
becauſe the bark prevents tlie retroceſſion of the morbid 
matter. 

If hæmorrhages happen, avoid aſtringents, and ſtrong 
opiates; but gentle opiates may be uſed, with vitriolic 
acids and the bark. | | 

A looſeneſs coming on in the beginning, or any other 
period of this diſeaſe, is uſeful if it is moderate, but if it 
ſeems to affect the ſtrength of the patient, it muſt not to- 
tally be negleCted, nor yet checked very ſuddenly; bleed- 
ing is generally neceſſary in this caſe, and ſmall doſes of 
rhubarb may be given with the teſtaceous powders. If 
the looſeneſs attends after the meaſles are paſt, a few 
grains of the cort. eleuther. may be added to each 
doſe of other medicines ; rhubarb may be given every 
morning, and a gentle opiate at night. 

If ſymptoms of a peripneumony come on, treat the caſe 
as a peripneumony in its firſt ſtate: e. g. bleed, apply a 
bliſter between the ſhoulders, and give the antimonial 
powder as is uſual in that fever. | 

If convulſions proceed from the meaſles, immediately 
apply a bliſter. ; 

If the puſtules ſink ſuddenly, proceed as in the ſmall- 
pox under the ſame kind of circumſtance. 

When the mea/lrs go off, gentle purging ſhould be re- 
peated, or perſpiration kept up for ſome days. 

Thoſe who die of the meaſles, are uſually taken off on 
the ninth or tenth day by a ſuffocation, or by an inflam- 
mation in the lungs. Some, when the diſeaſe is ended, 
have a looſeneſs, which continues ſeveral weeks, and 


with an atrophy, and a ſwelling of the belly, which are 
fatal. 


ſharp rheum, which diſtils from the eyes, or from the 
blood, or by means of flannels placed under the arm-pits, 
where the effluvia may be imbibed, and this applied where 
a ſmall puncture is made. Tiſſot aſſures us, that he prac- 
tiſed the inoculation of the meaſles for twelve 2 and 
the more he inoculated, the more he ſaw reaſon for en- 
couraging others to do the ſame. Dr. Home of Edin- 


orders which in the natural way are conſequents of this diſ- 
eaſe: and his experience manifeſts the advantage of in- 
oculating the meaſles, to exceed even thoſe which are ob- 
ſerved from inoculating the ſmall pox. 

See Hoffman, Mead, Wallis's Sydenham, and Hux- 
ham on the Meaſles. Dr. Homes's Medical Facts and 
Experiments. Tiſſot's Advice to the People. Lond. Med. 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 132— 135. and p. 247—260. 
Brooke's and the London Practice of Phyſic. Med. Muſ. 
vol. ii. p. 46—48. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. 

173 
F MORBILLOSA. Belonging to the Meaſles. 

MORBUS. A DisEASE. Galen defines it to be 

« ſuch a preternatural diſpoſition or affection of the parts 


natural and proper action.“ Hippocrates ſays, © a dif- 
eaſe is that which afflicts a man.” Dr. Geo. Fordyce, 
in his Elem. of the Pr. of Phyf. ſays, * A di/caſe is ſuch 
an alteration of the chemical properties of the fluids or 
ſolids, or of their organization, or of the action of the 
moving power, as produces an inability or difficulty of 
performing the functions of the whole, or any part of the 
ſyſtem, or pain, or preternatural evacuation. Some de- 
fine diſeaſes one way, and. ſome another; ſome deſcribe 
diſeaſes by their cauſe, and others by their effect, ſo that 
much perplexity and uncertainty is met with on this 


68 Dr. 


brings on a mortal tabes; and others have a ſlow fever, 


The meaſles may be inoculated by means of the hot 


burgh propoſed, by inoculating the meaſles, to prevent its 
mortality, to prevent the cough, and to prevent the dif- 


of the body, as primarily, and of itſelf, hindered their 


$M pe et eres 
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Dr. Wallis, in his comments on the works of Syden- 
ham, attempting to obviate theſe difficulties, has given a 
definition of diJeaſe, which ſeems to png eee the 
whole. He ſays, © Diſcaſe is a præter, or ſuper-natural 
affection of ſome part or parts, or the whole of the ma- 
chine, by which the ſyſtem is injured and diſturbed 
or the action of a part impeded, perverted or deſtroyed, 
attended with peculiar ſymptoms, adapted to the nature 


of the affection, and parts affected; or appearances deviat- | 


ing from health, from ſome general or partial affeCtion, 
by which the ſyſtem in general, or in part, is oppreſſed, 
or disfigured.” ; 

As to particular diſeaſes, that immediate and conſtant 
effect of the immediate cauſe which in all caſes occurs, 
conſtitutes the diſeaſe, and the relation of this with re- 
ſpect to any particular diſeaſe, is its definition; e. gr. an 
inflammation is a too rapid afflux of humour through the 
part. If it is ſaid, that this is not different from a con- 
geſtion of blood, it is anſwered, that a congeſtion of blood 
is too great an afflux of fluid to the part: the one is too 
rapid, the other too great; in the one the humour flows 
through, in the other it flows to the part: and further to 
diſtinguiſh them, it may be obſerved, that inflammation 
is too rapid an influx from an erethiſm as the immediate 
cauſe; and a congeſtion is too copious an influx, from a 
relaxation of the part, as its immediate cauſe. 

Diſeaſes are divided into acute and chronical; but, per- 
haps, the diviſion would be better, if the diſtinction was 
into febrile and not febrile. | 

Several profeſſors of medicine have arranged diſeaſes 
under their reſpective claſſes, orders, genera, &c, The 
following is according to the method purſued by that ce- 
lebrated teacher of the healing art, Dr. Cullen. See his 
Synopſis Noſologiæ Methodicz, edit. 5. 


Claſſis I. Pyrexiæ, Ordo I. Febres. 
II. Phlegmaſiæ. 
III. Exanthemata. 
IV. Hæmorrhagiæ. 
| V. Profluvia. 
Ordo I. Comata. 
II. Adynamiæ. 
III. Spaſmi. 
IV. Veſaniæ. 
Ordo I. Marcores. 
II. Intumeſcentiæ. 
III. Impetigines. 
Ordo I. Dyſæſtheſiæ. 
II. Dyſorexiæ. 
III. Dyſcineſiæ. 
IV. Apocenoſes. 
V. Epiſcheſes. 
VI. Tumores. 
VII. Ectopiz. 
VIII. Dialyſes. 


Theſe orders are again ſubdivided into near 150 genera. 
See the Seats and Cauſes of Diſeaſes inveſtigated by 
Anatomy, by J. B. Morgagni, M. D. tranſlated into Eng- 

liſh by B. Alexander, M. D. Ramazini's Treatiſe on the 
Diſorders of Artificers, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. 
James. Eſſay on the Diſorders of People of Faſhion, by 
M. Tiſſot, M. D. | : 

Mozus is a term belonging to a variety of diſeaſes, 
which are ſpecifically diſtinguiſhed by the terms with 
which they are conjoined viz. MorBus ARQUATUs, 
REGIUs. The JAUNDICE, See ICTERUS. 


Cl. II. Neuroſes, 


Cl. III. Cachexiæ, 


Cl. IV. Locales, 


ATTONITUs, CADUCUs, COMITIALIS, HERC U- 


LEUS, INFANTILIs, INTERLUNIUS MAGNUS, SACER. 
The EPILEPSY, ſee EPILEPSIA. COXARIUS, ſee AR- 


THROPUOsSIS; GALLIiCUus INDICUus, ſee LuEs VE- 


NEREA. HUNGARICUS, called alſo aphemerina Hunga- 
rica, and languor Panonicus. A kind of tertian remit- 
tent fever, which Juncker calls Hungarica Febris, five 
Caſtrenſis; STRANGULATOY.IUSz TRUCULENTUS IN- 
FANTUM. See SUFFOCATI0O, STRIDULA, and NA- 
RIONANUS. A kind of remittent tertian fever. PUL1- 
CARIS. See PETECHIX. 

NIGER, the BLACK DISEASE. So Hippocrates named 
this di/eaſe. It is a concrete blood of a blackiſh red co- 


jour, and mixed with a large quantity of inſipid acid, or 
viſcid phlegm, which is thrown up by vomit. This eva- 


cuation is generally precæded by a pungent, tenſive pain, 


in both the hypochondria, and the appearance of the 
T. 
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mended; 


and vomiting. 
Morb. Epid. | 
MORHUA. See AsELLUs MAJOR. 
MORILLE. See AMANITA-. 1 
MORINA. A plant to which Tournefort 8 *.; 
name, in honour of Dr. Morin of Paris. 
and perſpirative. 

MORINGA. A large tree in M bu 
parts of the Eaſt Indies, whoſe fruit is 2 toot 4 
thick as a carrot, with eigh 
taſte. The leaves, roots, 
modic and ſudorific. 


MORO. An abſceſs in the fleſh, 


berry. 

MOROSIS, from a, priv. and mens 
tultus, folly, ſtupidity, alſo fatuitas. 
TISM, DEFECT of IMAGINATION. 
ro, correſponds moſt with our Eng] 
NESS (in the common acceptation 07 it 
reaſon is rendered ſomewhat defective- 


t corners, and delicious 
bark, and fruit, are 4“ 


See Raii Hiſt. 


the min 
STUPIDITVY 
The Grees WI : . 
: word Tolle, 
which is; viel 


ever removed. If ſtupidity follows upon à 


diſeaſe is attended with anxiety, a com 
the præcordia, and fainting, which laſt ; 
more violent, and when the blood, whic 
fetid and corrupt. The ſtomach and th 
principal, if not the proper ſeat of this 
This diſorder ſeems to differ not fr 
blood, any other than as one inſtance 
from another in proceeding from a di 
'The pains attending this diſorder 
mult be diſtinguiſhed from an inflammation 
The ſpleen is often enlarged, or tl 
dered in this di/eaſe : when ſympto 
attend, a cure is hardly to be expected, b 
attends when fainting is frequent and c 
the worſt prognoſtic ariſes from a diſcharge of bla 
like fetid matter by ſtool. The patients fu 
terrible diſcharge of black matter by {too] 
pochondriac or diſpoſed to hæmorrhoidal di 
the ſpaſmodic pains which are felt in this d 
blood paſſes with difficulty through the meſarat 
and when in the piles a black blood is diſchar 
be eaſy to diſtinguiſh the piles from the 
the abſence of thoſe pains in the former which c 
attend in the latter. 

The fainting, which is ſo conſiderable in this giſo. 
is ſuppoſed to be owing to the putreſcence of the blood 
which is thrown out into the bowels, and mixes with th 
fæces there. | 

During the fit, if the body is plethoric, bleed; if de 
pulſe is quick and ſtrong, a draught of water {ould he 
gradually ſwallowed, in which is a dram of nitre, aud k 
an ounce of the ſyrup of poppy heads; this mar he . 
peated as required. When there is great thirſt, pungen 
and vellicating pains, with ſpaſmodic ſtrictures in he 
fide, almond emulſions, with a little nitre and ſyryy d 
poppy heads, ſhould be frequently drank; emollient cl 
ters with nitre ſhould alſo be injected frequently, 
To check the ſpaſms, the following liniment is rect. 


preſſive an 
b ig cle freque 
18 evacuated, i 
© ſpleen ae f 
diſorder. 
om 4 vomitin 0 
of the ſame iter 
fierent cauſe, * 


are \paſmodie, a 


le liver much Gifgr, 
ms indicat: 
ndicating thef 
ut great dan 
onhderable; but 


: ch pitch. 
bject to thi 
z are either by. 
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black diſeals b 


nltarch 


de, 


R Camphor. 3 i. ol. amygd. J i. ol. rhodii, gut. xt.n, 
After rubbing the region of the ſtomach, and the left hy 
pochondrium with this, a bladder of warm water maj x 
applied thereto, 

After the fit, to prevent a return, give half a dum dt 
| rhubarb, in a glaſs of water, at bed-time, twice a wetk, 
If any other diforder is attendant, endeayour to remore 
it, and let a mucilaginous nutritive kind of diet be uled 
but avoid oily kinds of aliment. 

See Hippocrates, lib. ii. De Morbis, ſect. v. Hefnu 
Rat. Med. Syſt. Edinb. - Med. Comm. vol. iv. Lend 
Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 10. 5 
MORDEHI. Thus the Eaſt Indians call a 4% 
which they are ſubject. In it the ſtomach is diſordered, 
whence ariſes a perpetual heat, copious ſweats, and {ue 
pervening cold, which weaken it ſtill more. Sec F. Hot 
man, De Morb. Epid. „ 

MORDEXYN. At Goa, in the Eaſt Indies 2 ® 
order is very common which ſeizes the patient ſudden! 
and unexpectedly ; it is attended with a continual maln 
t often proves fatal. F. Hola . 
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or other evident cauſe, if it 


But the ſtupidity 


| hich conſiſts in 2 loſs of memory, and ſucceeds a lethar- 
whit 


done to the head, 


ane long, it becomes incurable. 


| continues 


ſpontaneouſly ceaſes when the lethargy is cured. 


| 4 Aux! 


ATS. Diſeaſes which render it difficult 
'TTATES. Diſeaſes win 
| MOROD oratify, or to ſatisfy. Dr. Cullen makes it 
I dw 5 us with dyſorexiæ. Appetites erroneous and 
detective 


MORE 
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HEA. MorPHEW, SCURF. It is ranked 
|. fpecies of leproſy, though differing .from it in this, 
Uh ; be ſeat of the leproſy is in the fleſh, but that of 
EE ze in the ſkin. The alphus is ſometimes thus 
pl NES. CRAB-LICE. They are ſo called 
om their reſembling crab-fiſh. They are in the arm- 
its eye-lids, eye-brows, and pudenda of grown per- 
1 . 1 They are flattiſh, and ſtick ſo cloſe to the ſkin as 
. und difficulty to be diſlodged. They are alſo called 
ale, petolæ, ptſſolutæ, and, from their often infeſt- 
3 ing the pubes, they are called pediculi inguinales. They 
re deſtroyed either with black ſoap, or mercurial oint- 
ents, or a ſolution of ſublimate in roſe-water, of 
lich laſt the proportion may be 51. of ſublimate to 
i. of the water. | | _m_ | 
__ 08S. Monz. See HippoPOTAMUS. 
 MORSELLUS, or MorsULUs. A LOZENGE or 
WT rocHE. 8 
W MORSURA. A BITE, generally underſtood to be 
eesomous, as of a mad dog, a viper, &c. 
W MORSUS. ABIT E. Figuratively it is uſed to expreſs 
WE fort of pain reſembling that which is excited by a bite, 
Wor by gnawing. 
* MORSUS DIABOLI. The DEVIL's BITE. In ana- 
Wtony it is the jagged extremity of the Fallopian tubes 
che uterus. Sce TUBE FALLOPIANZ In botany, 
Whit is a ſpecies of ſcabius; viz. the ſcabioſa ſucciſa, Linn 
WD:v:1's zer. See SUCCISA. 
__ — GAlllnz. See ALSINE. 
g Raixz. See MICROLEUCONYMPHAE As 
= MORTA. The ſame as pemphigus. 
MORTARIOLUM. In chemiltry, it is a fort of 
Would for making cupels with. In anatomy, it is the 
Wockets of the work | | 
= MORTIFICATIO. A MoRTIFICATION. From 
, death, and facio to make, The Greek word sPHA- 
WES is very ambiguous in its uſe among the ancients. 
Wi ippocrates uſes this term in different ſenſes; ſometimes 
Wa: contines it to a corruption of the bone, and in this 
Y nſe Celſus uſes the verb vitiari ; but theſe words were 
erwerds, and now are uſed in general to expreſs the 
eruption of the fleſh at well as bones, as Galen in many 
es expreſies, and the preſent uſe of the word in 
alice teſtifies, For a mortification of the ſoft parts 
, Hippocrates often uſes the word ſapran, mydoſan, 
ſepomenen. The word /phacelus was uſed by the 
ients to expreſs violent pains, violent inflammations 
= ch tended to mortify the part where they were ſeated, 
neten in part, or in general, and alſo the wi- 
eng of any part. Galen ſays; in Com. iv. Lib. de 
& Com. vii. Aph. I. that ſphacelus is taken for an 
3 bent gangrene. 7 75 
Y 3 lays, that a gangrene is a beginning mortifi- 
: es Vott obſerves, that a gangrene is in the cel- 
=. ty nee, the ſkin ; but that a ſphacelus, or 
„ cation is wah attacking the muſcles. When a 
. rp 2 Is the bone, it 1s called a caries. Dr. Cul- 
rag = e Mt fication (which he names ſphacelus), 
_ Wan us of difeaſe, but as a mode of inflammation 
- ung, 


3 dl. 8 Pee is, when all vital action ceaſes in a part, 
Wy 5 action thereof, whilſt a principle of life 

Wdrogreſ; of tue reſt of the body. Celſus deſcribes the 
eso 5 28 and ſphacelus thus: © In this ſpe- 
Wed, ang rs the fleſh is black, or livid, alſo dry or parch- 
Nes; chen ae ſkin is generally full of blackiſh puſ- 
TI at Which is next to it is pale or livid, and 
5 ane nous, and without ſenſation. It is ſtill worſe 

zan ⸗tion, fince all the ſymptoms ſpread at once 


Wide ulcer 
Puch; nto the puſtulous place, the puſtules into that 
=... Pale and livid, the 
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aflameg ae pale or livid into that which 
* foung.” and that which is inflamed into that which 


23 ] MOR 
Dr. Kirkland well obſerves, that it is very proper t0 
o .* o 5 . 2 7 t 
diſtinguiſh betwixt local gangrenes cling 4 era 
and gangrenes from a bad habit; on which he oblerves 
as follows: F 


* When the mortification ariſes 


done to the limb, it is not preceded by a gangrene, but 
comes on 1n conſequence of an abſolute ſtagnation of the 
blood and juices alone, and accordingly the ſkin, and all 
the injured parts, become dead and putrid at the ſame 
time, without any previous emphyſema. A mortification 
ariſing indeed from a weakneſs, and deficiency of native 
heat, comes on in the ſame manner, only more gras 
dual, with the ſame appearances z but the ſtate of the 
patient will eaſily lead to the nature of the diſeaſe. When 
external injury is the cauſe, if an inciſion is early made, 
the part is inſenſible, and no other than extravaſated blood 
is diſcharged, In this kind of mortification, the counte- 
nance is ſerene, nor does any other fever ſupervene, but 
ſuch as is common to contuſed wounds; and, unleſs the 
affected part is very near the body, the diſeaſe ſlowly ex- 
tends itſelf by the acrid fluids corroding the neighbouring 
parts in the manner of a caultic, till matter enough is ab- 
ſorbed to contaminate (unleſs prevented) the whole maſs 
of blood. But a ſtop may be always put to local 
ſphacelus; for a mortification rarely ariſes merely from 
the injury done to the part, which would not give way 
to proper management. | 

«© When a mortification (ſuppoſe when a compound 
fracture hath happened) ariſes from an internal caule, that 
is, from a gangrenous diſpoſition of the juices; ſoon after 
the injury is reccived, whether a large wound is made by 
external violence, or a ſmall wound by protruſion of the 
broken bone, the lymph which ſtagnates about the wound 
immediately inflames and corrodes the veſſels which con- 
tain it; when air-bubbles in the adipoſe and ether mem- 
branes are inſtantly ſet at liberty, which air-bubbles, by 
increaſing the inflammation, are increaſed, and extended 
immediately upon the ſmalleſt degree of obſtruction tak- 
ing place, all over the limb, &c. an emphyſema often firſt 
diſcovering the tragedy that is aCting under the ſkin, not 
yet apparently diſeaſed. A fever at this time frequently 
comes on, accompanied with a delirium, great dejection 
of ſpirits, and often a particular wildneſs in the looks; 
the pulſe is either quick, low, weak, and fluttering, or 
quick, unequal, and hard, and the ſcene is frequently 
cloſed with a rapidity that will not admit of aſſiſtance. 
If an inciſion is made into the affected part, when the 
air-bubbles are firſt formed, it is ſenſible, and blood is 
diſcharged from the arteries, in a florid ſtate, as free as 
uſual; the adipoſe membrane is of a darkiſh yellow co- 
lour, and the muſcles only appear browner than common. 
Afterwards the ſkin becomes inflated, and the muſcles, 
not yet having loſt their ſhape, frequently force them- 
ſelves out immediately upon making an inciſion, with a 
large diſcharge of wind, and a quantity of frothy matter : 
the blood in the veſſels is now turned to a black coagu- 
lated maſs, the adipoſe membrane, and the membranes 
in the interſtices of the muſcles and fibres, and the muſ- 
cles themſelves, putrefy; and, laſtly, the ſkin alſo be- 
comes livid and putrid; from all which it is evident that 
a gangrene brings on a ſphacelus, while the blood is 
yet circulating in the veſſels.“ | 

The uſual ſigns of a preſent gangrene are, the ſudden 
removal of inflammation (when inflammation attends) ; 
the leſſened ſenſation of the part, the ſkin does not ſo 
ſpeedily mortify as the cellular membrane; hence, till the 
ſkin is deſtroyed, there is a little feeling. A pale, cine- 
ritious, dark, livid, or black colour, which is always 
worſe as it recedes from the pale to the black. Softneſs 
and flaccidity of the parts, ſo as to retain the impreſſion 
made by the finger; puſtules or bliſters, full of lympha- 
tic, yellowiſh, or reddiſh ichor ; this is e Leben. 
the pathognomonic ſign of a gangrene on the external 
part of the body. When a gangrene is induced by cold, 
an itching and a violent ſenſe of puncture, together with 
intenſe redneſs, ſoon ſucceeded by blackneſs, which indi- 
cates mortification: the cold produces firſt a paleneſs, 
which is ſucceeded by redneſs accompanied by a trouble- 
ſome pungent pain, or an uneaſy itching. Then the 
redneſs is increaſed to a purple colour, and then the part 
becomes black. 


The immediate cauſe is, the reduction of the 
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heit in the part to a certain degree below that which 
health requires. 
The mediate cauſes are, violent inflammation, which, 
by the heat attending, ſo diſtends the cellular membrane 
as to compreſs the veſſels, ſtop the circulation in tb 2 adja- 


cent parts, and deſtroy the vital action there. The acri- 
mony of the juices by rupturing the veſſels in an inflam- 


ed Parts occaſions an extravaſation of blood, which pu- 
trefying, produces a mortification. A contuſion or wound 
of the ſpinal marrow, by preventing any further influx of 


the. vital heat to the parts below where the injury 1s re- 
ceived, cauſes a mortification there. External compreſ- 
fon, intenſe cold, compreſſion from tumors internally, 
poiſons, &c. f 

The prognoſtics are to be taken from the patient's age, 
the attending diſorder (if there is any), the circumſtances 
of the mortification, the ſtrength of the patient, a know- 
ledge of the cauſe, the ſeaſon of the year, &c. 

The indications of cure are, to confirm the ſtrength, or 
to raiſe and maintain the vital heat a little above the natu- 
ral healthy degree, to prevent the ingreſs of the putrid 
matter into the veins, to check and remove the putre- 
faction formed. | YE 

The bark is the only known ſpecific, but yet its uſe is 
not to be indiſcriminately admitted of in every caſe; in ha- 
bits that are lax and feeble, no objections can occur to pro- 
hibit it; but in inflammatory habits nitre, or mineral acids, 

ſhould accompany it if given, and great caution is neceſ- 
ſary before it is directed. If the inflammation is conſider- 
able, the mineral acids are more proper than the bark. 

If the pulſe is ſtrong, large, and hard, and the extre- 
rnities of the body are warm, the urine red and high co- 
loured, the circulation is ſufficiently ſtrong, ſo need not 
be increaſed; but, if the pulſe is weak, and the ſymptoms 
indicate a defective vital heat, cordials will be neceſſary. 

The following preparation of the bark will be adviſe- 
able, R aq. fontan & aq. cinnam. fort. iz J 4. pulv. 
cort. Peruv. 3 ſs. m. cochl. ij. omni ſemihora ſumend. 
agitata phiala. | | | 

Mr. Pott's obſerves, that a mortification proceeds from a 
circulation that is too rapid or too languid ; that, in the 
firſt caſe, bleeding and diluters, and in the fecond, cor- 
dials and invigorating medicines, mult be preſcribed. 
When a mortification is from an internal cauſe, there is 
uſually great pain, and opium is directed to be freely 
uſed. This ſhould be done whether the cauſe is internal 
or external; in theſe caſes opium is the greateſt cordial 
known. | 

If a putrid ſcurvy affects the patient, adminiſter ſuch 
medicines as will oppoſe it; or if any other diſorder at- 
tends, the proper means muſt be made uſe of, by which it 
may moſt ſpeedily be removed: | 

The external applications ſhould be removed as often as 
they ſeem to have acquired a putrid ſmell, which will be 
in three or four hours, while the diſorder is in its pro- 
greſs; but when it abates, the dreſſings may continue pro- 
portionably longer. | 

As an external application, Heiſter recommends the fol- 
lowing: R Aq. calcis ſ. th i. ſp. vini camph. Z ii. 
aquæ ammon. 3 ſs. m. Apply it frequently and warm; it 
is powerfully antiputreſcent, it ſtimulates and digeſts. As 
a cataplaſm, the catapl. cumini is moſt commonly di- 
rected, and rarely need be ſet aſide for any other. When 
a mortified part is ſcarified, immediately foment it with 
a proper antiſeptic fomentation made warm, and after fo- 
menting it for ſome time, apply a warm antiſeptic cata- 
plaſm. If emollients are mixed with antiſeptics, they aſ- 
| Giſt in ſeparating the putrid parts, and ſtopping the farther 
progreſs of the mortification. 

When the eſchar or the mortiſied parts begin to ſepa- 
rate, remove no more at each dreſſing than comes away 
without pain or loſs of blood. Bladders of warm water 
may be laid over the dreſſings; they continue the heat 
much longer and more equally. _ | 

That ſpecies of mortification which ariſes from cold, ſee 
in the article CONGELATUS. 

Some inſtances of mortification require that the limb be 
amputated. When this misfortune happens to the ex- 
tremities, and penetrates to the bones, deſtroying the 
whole ſurrounding ſoft parts, amputation is often neceſ- 
fary. However, in general, amputation ſhould not take 
place until a ſeparation of the mortified part from the 


ſound is perceptible. But as ſoon as this ſeparation hath (ER with a kind of unctuoſity, 
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occurred, no time ſhould be unneceſſa 
recourſe to the operation; for ſo lon 
rupted parts remain in contact with the 
mult ſtill be ſuffering by the conſtant abforys; 
cent particles. For initances of deviation f 
ral rule, ſee the articles FR AT URA, 
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ule, we fro 


why the amputation, during their increaſe, is cf fo lv 
ſervice, unleſs performed above the ofificain., f. 
have no way to judge where the oſſification eng, : 
by the inference we make from the gangrene [We 

It may be further added, that, at the point of . 1 
from a mortification, the adjacent part is yet in ahi 
and ſhould be ſtill left quietly, until, with the agg, tat 
cordial, 8c. medicines, granulations of good lech wi 
on the found part; and diſcover the healthy late 4 he 
be admitted. eden racy 
See Bocrhaave's Aph. the Engliſh tranſlation, 5. . 
—x18. Hildanus de Gangræna & Sphacelo. a 

; , mers 
Surgery. Kirkland's Obſ. on Pott's Remarks on fr 
tures. Pott's Works. Bell on Ulcers, edit. z. p. m 
Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. ii. p. 291—472, lade 

; 5 Pe 291—433. London 
Med. Tranſactions vol. iii. p. 47. Pearſon's Principe 
of 10 NU vol 1. p. 105. White's Surgery, p. 8. 

MO An excreſcence on the ſurface of the f 
in many parts of the body, reſembling a mulem, 
bes ere this happens on the eye-lids, the Arabians cal 
alchute. 

MORUS. The MULBERRY-TREF. The mw | 
nigra, Linn. Its fruit hath the common quality of al 
other ſweet fruits, abating heat, quenching thirl, ad 
PR the groſſer ſecretions. A ſyrup is made cf tl 
juice of this fruit, but otherwiſe it is of very little uh 
medicine. See Rau Hiſt, See alſo LIN Fs 
vun. 

| MORXI. A peſtilential diſtemper very common i 
Malabar and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

MOS A. A ſort of liniment ſuch uſed in ſome pars! 
Germany; it is made of wheat-flour and milk, and bd 
no greater conſiſtence than what requires a ſpoon for ett 
ing it with, | 5 

OSCH. Caſtellus ſays they are a ſort of rf 
veſſels, which Bilſius diſcovered in the kidneys. 

MOSCHATELLINA, called alſo ranunculus nun- 
fus, ariſtolochia rotunda concava, & c. denticulata. |» 
called moſchatellina, as, diminutive from moſchus; that 
is to ſay, it is a fmall plant which ſmells like mul. ls 
root is reſolvent and detergent. See Raii Hil. 

MOSCHUS. Musk. It is an odoriferous grund 
ſubſtance. The animal which affords this odors 
drug, is the capreolus moſehi of Geſner, anima my 
rum of Ray, &c. the MUSK ANIMAL of 1: Brun, A 
the capra moſchi, cervus odoratus, the moſchus malay 
ferus of Linnæus, and the TIBET Musk © ray 
This animal is a quadruped, with cloven hooks, jor 
what of the form of a roebuck, according "Y 
Pennant's deſcription of it, who further injorms & 
that the noted drug which bears the ſame _ 5 
this animal, is found in a bag or tumor © = 0 
of a hen's egg, on the belly of the male only; 1 * 
is kidney-ſhaped and pendulous, furniſhed D 5 
ſmall orifices; the largeſt is oblong 3 the 8 Nun 
the one is naked, the other is covered with i 55 15 
The muſe is contained in this. The _ the de, 
bag, and tie it up for ſale. The Tibet 27 ns Hi 
and is the ſtrongeſt in rutting time. See Penn 
of Quadrupeds. 


Pomet gives a good figure of this animal me 
of ee The Def 5 is brought ma To. 
Chinaz it is in thin bags that have om __ 
ferior ſort comes from the Eaſt Indies in das lity of 0 
white hairs in them. Neuman ſays, the du 
is not inferior to that of the other. 4 thin baden 
Fine muſk is brought to us in 707 red with lol 
about the ſize of pigeon's eggs: CO 


errure d 
browniſh hairs, well filled, and without WW) hc; 
appearance of having been opened. 


"a. bro 
of a dark reddiſh 0 of 


MoS 


30 „Ain colour, in ſmall round grains, with very 
4 ue dick clots, perfectly free from any ſandy or 
E : ion matter. 
* 5 _—_— 12 bright, yellowiſh, ſmooth, and free 
Han "ittineſs. Laid on a red-hot iron it catches flame, 
_# . ho almoſt entirely away, leaving only an exceed- 
a ſmall quantity of light eyiſh aſhes. It hath a bit- 
= * | ſubacrid taſte, and a fragrant ſmell; agreeable at a 
B paring but diſagreeable if nearly ſmelt to, unleſs weak- 
ned by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. 

3 E A ſmall quantity macerated in reCtified ſpirit of wine 
b :mparts a deep tincture and a ſtrong impregnation to it ; 


4 ture diſcovers but little ſmell, but on dilution the full fra- 
WE ;rance of the muſk is manifeſted : a drop or two commu- 
WE [cates to a quart of wine, or to watery liquors, a rich 
WE muſky ſcent. The quantity of liquor which may thus be 
WE #.voured by a certain known proportion of muſk, is the 
beſt criterion of the genuineneſs and goodneſs of it. 

Becdifed ſpirit of wine takes up completely the active 
WE matter of the muſt 3 watery liquors take it only in part, 
WE hough, by the intervention of a mucilage, the whole 
WE cuantity of the e mixes with the water, as in the fol- 
WE lowing mixture. 
4 Milura Moſchata. Musx MixTuRE, formerly FJule- 
_ pum e Moſcho, Musk JULEP. | 


WE Take of roſe-water, fix ounces ; of muſt, two ſcruples ; 
WE of the mucilage of gum arabic, and of double refined ſu- 
gar, of each one dram; grind the muſk with ſugar, then 
with the gum, and add the roſe-water by degrees. Vola- 
ile ſpirits are, in many caſes, a uſeful addition to muſk, 
nd enables the water to keep more of it diſſolved; two 
drams of the volative ſpirit may be added to the above 
WE mixture. | 
WE By diſtillation, water becomes ſtrongly impregnated with 


WE the ſcent of mt, and ſeems to elevate all its odoriferous 


matter, while the rectified 
WE over little or nothing of it. 
h be principal uſe of mu/# is in nervous diſorders. Its 
iypreſſions of the organs of ſmell ſometimes diſorders per- 
bons who are hyſterically diſpoſed, or whoſe conſtitutions 
ere poſſeſſed of great ſenſibility ; yet, when taken inward- 
f 9 it abates ſymptoms of that kind which its ſmell pro- 
uces. It is one of the principal of the antiſpaſmodic claſs 
of medicines. But much of the advantage of this medi- 
ene is loſt by giving it in too ſmall doſes. Dr. Wall, of 
WE Worceſter, relates, that two perſons, who were labouring 
nder a ſubſultus tendinum, extreme anxiety, and want 
f fleep, occaſioned by the bite of a mad dog, were per- 
ectly relieved by two doſes of muſe of ſixteen grains 
exch; he further obſerves, that convulſive hiccoughs, at- 
ended with the worſt ſymptoms, were removed by a doſe 
or two of ten grains; that where, on account of convul- 
0n5, no medicine could be given at the mouth, muſk 
anſuwered the end, when adminiſtered by way of clyſter 
dat thoſe who are averſe to perfumes take it very well by 
of bolus; that under fix grains he never ſaw any 
Y ws by ts ule, but that ten grains and upward pro- 
es b n without heating or giving any uneaſi- 
4 5 Sans contrary, abates pain, raiſes the ſpirits, 
=. 15 * weat begins, it promotes ſleep; and that in 
Na 8 it hath afforded a temporary relief. Dr. 
n, of Shrewſbury, relates a ſingular inſtance of ſuc- 
ger doſes, in a convulſive diſorder; after 
=... ers methods failing, he gave doſes of half a 
al. i. four hours. See Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. 
= | Ted by rap ren in ſubſtance, in large doſes, from 
a ag rams and theſe muſt be quickly 
er judgment of = = e 3 conquered. We are to form 
WW 214 always be care 12 neſs by the ſtrength of its odour, 
WE efficacy d ul of havin it genuine, much of its 
W ..  ©Pends upon that. It is a powerful remedy in 
a convulfive and f ſmodi & , 
emnely benefcial paſmodic affections, and has been 
BY g wee the hydrophobia, in the gout in 
Z „un large doſes; head-ach, and delirium, 
_ large 440 it on See Cullen's Mat. Medica, where, 
bg of 5 procure ſleep, and as certainly 
* Profuſe ſweat, hence properly conſidered 


ſpirit, on the contrary, brings 


A Oecaſioning 
a 2 ſudorif 
ben mY | i . 
WS fctids zr Occaſions hyſteric ſymptoms by its ſmell 
i applied to the noſe ſoon afford relief. : a 


be ſpirit ſo covers the flavour of the muſk, that this tinc- 
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Chewed and rubbed with a 


M U C 


See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neuimann's Chem. ; 
Schrockii Hiſtoria Moſchi. N 
_ Moscu.. ARABUM. See ABELMoschus. 

— MosE HAZ UAN IA. See Ex DICA. 

MOSQU ITE. It is a cutaneous diſorder in the Eaſt 
Indies, which ſometimes is produced by ſweating, and 
ſometimes by the bite of an inſect which the Portugueſe 
call moſqueta; whence the name of the diſeaſe; When 
the pimplesriſe on the ſkin, an itching immediately follows, 
which, if ſcratched, is ſoon followed by an ulcer. When 
ſweating is the cauſe, perſpirative medicines are taken 
inwardly, and the itching is allayed by waſhing the ſkin 
with vinegar in which nitre is diſſolved. See Bontius 
de Med. Ind: 15 g 

MOSYLETICUS BLAST US. The name of a ſpecies 
of caſſia mentioned by Oribaſius. 

MOSYLLON An epithet for the choiceſt cinnamon. 
See CINNAMOMUM. | 

MOTA. See CAsSTANEA: 

MOTORES OCULORUM. Theſe nerves are alſo 
called motores oculorum communes, ocu{gres communes, 
and oculo-muſculares, Theſe are the third pair of nerves 
from the head; they pierce the dura mater by the ſides of 
the cella turcica, run through the foramen lacerum orbitale 
ſuperius, and go to all the muſcles of tle eyes, except the 
obliquus ſuperior and abductor of each. They go like- 
wiſe to the levator palpebræ ſuperioris, and ſend twigs to 
form the ciliary nerves; ſome twigs are alſo ſent to the 


| choroides and iris. 


—— OcuLORUM EXTERNI. Theſe nerves are alſo 
called oculares externi, ophthalmici externi, orbitarii, and 
oculo-muſculares-externi. They are the ſixth pair of nerves 
that go out from the head. They lie between the 
fifth, go to the abductores oculorum, run forward on the 
fide of the ſella turcica, and get into the orbit by the 
foramen lacerum orbitale ſuperius; by the fide of the 
ſella turcica they give off what is called the beginning of 
the intercoſtal nerves, but are more properly branches of 
the intercoſtal, which join theſe nerves. 

MOTORII. Diſeaſes from clonic ſpaſm. See SpAs- 
Mus CLonicus. Alſo the MoroxES OcuLoRUM. 

MOUL-ELAVOU, alſo called arbor lanigera, ſpinoſa, 
$o[ſpium arboreum caule ſpinoſo. It is a tall cotton- 

ns tree; of the bark of the root an emetic is pre- 

ared. 9 
F MOUL-ILA, ſeu Movr-tLavov. The InDian 
LEMON-TREE, the fruit of which is both acid and aro- 
matic like the pepper. See Raii Hift. - | 

MOULLAVA. A podded Indian plant; but 
it is not noted for any medical virtues See Raii 
Hiſt. | 

MOUROUVE. Ray mentions this as reſembling a 
plum-tree, and bearing yellow flowers, which are fol- 
lowed by a fruit reſembling a cherry, | | 

MOUNT-SION WATER. This is a chalybeate, and 
no known water of the kind is obſerved to keep ſo well, 
and to retain its natural contents ſo long. See an Eſſay 
on the Liverpool Spa Water, by T. Houlſton, M. DP). 

MOXA, alſo called artemiſia Chinenſis, muſia-pattra. 
Moxa, or MUGWORT of CHINA. It is a ſoft lanugi- 
nous ſubſtance, prepared in Japan from the young leaves 
of a ſpecies of mugwort, by beating then together when 
thoroughly dried, and rubbing them betwixt the hands, 
till only the fine fibres are left. | 

'The down on the leaves of mullein, cotton, hemp, &c. 
do as well as moæa. 5 

In the eaſtern countries it is uſed by burning it on the 
ſkin : a little cone of the moxa is laid upon the part, pre- 
viouſly moiſtened, and ſet on fire at the top; it burns 
down with a temperate glowing heat, and produces a dark- 
coloured ſpot, the exulceration of which is promoted by 
applying a little garlic; the ulcer is left to diſcharge, or 
is ſoon ed according to the intention in uſing the 
moxa. 

MUCAGO. See MuciLaco. —— 

MUCHARUM. A barbarous word, ſignifying an in- 
fuſſion of roſes, made with warm water, and with ſugar 
reduced to a ſyrup. 

MUCILAGO. A MUCILAGE, alſo mucago. It is 
any viſcid glutinous liquor made with warm water, as the 


| mucilage of gum arabic, or of quince-ſeeds, which are 


made by diflolving the gum, or the ſoluble part on the 


| 


huſk of the ſeed in water. . 
EE Mucilage 
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Mucilage is alſo that humour which is ſeparated from 
plands about the joints, in order to the eaſy motion there- 
of. Set SYNOVIA. 1 x FO 

MUCILAGINOSA LIGAMENTA:; See CArsu- 
LARIA LIGAMENTA. 


MUCOCARNEUS. In M. A. Seyerinus it is an epi- 
thet for a tumor, or abſceſs, which is partly ficſhy, and 


partly mucous, called alſo myxo ſarcoma. ' 
MCCOS GLANDULAÆE. The glands diſcovered 
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by Cowper in the penis, commonly called Cowper's 


ands. - 
N MUCOSUM LIGAMENTUM. It is betwixt the 
nature of a ligament and a cartilage, and full of glairy 
matter. It is ſituated betwixt each of the vertebræ, and 
admits them to recede from, or approach nearer to each 
other. To this it is owing, that at night a man is half an 
inch ſhorter than in a morning. | 
MUCRO. A $HARP POINT. Thoſe leaves or fruits 
of plants which are terminated in a ſharp point, are 
termed mucronated. Mucro is alſo the /harp-point of the 
heart. a | 
” MUCRONATUM, Os, from mucro, a point of a ſword, 


- or more properly mucronata cartilago. i. e, the ENSIFORM 


CARTILAGE. 

MUCUNA GUACU. The largeſt and moſt beauti- 
ful kind of_phaſeolus in Braſil. It grows on a tree of 
the ſame name. The beans are poiſonous, but eaſily ren- 
dered fit for food. See Ran Hiſt. | | | 
 MUCUS. By it is uſually underſtood that viſcid fluid 
which is ſecreted in the membrana pituitaria, and diſ- 
charged from the noſe upon blowing. But mucus is the 
covering for the ſurfaces of all the membranes in the body 
that are expoſed to any extraneous matter; ſuch as the 
ſkin, internal membrane of the mouth, noſe, lungs, ceſo- 
phagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, urinary paſſages, &c. It is a 
compound of coagulable matter and water. It defends the 
membranes from being too much ſtimulated by what is 
applied to them. It is colourleſs, inſipid, inodorous, and 
incapable of ſtimulating ; but if its ſecretion is ſuddenly 
increaſed, inſtead of a ſimple mucus, it becomes a watery 
kind of fluid, containing the ſalts of the blood, and, in 
conſequence of them, is capable of ſtimulating, loſes its 
quality of defending the membranes from acrimony, and 
further, its colour often is Changed to a whitiſh, or a 
greeniſh yellow, and now and then it acquires a ſmell, 
and puts on in ſome reſpects the appearance of pus, but 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other ſee Pus. See Fordyce's 
Elements, part i. p. 21, &. 


MUGILIS. MULLET. This in the proper ſenſe is 


the mugil, or cephalus of the generality of authors, called 
alſo cephalos, the cephalus of Ariſtotle and the Greeks, 
and the ceſtreus, or ceſtreus of Oppian, and others. 
It ſeems to be of a ſpecies between the carp and had- 
dock; leſs dry than the one, and more ſucculent than 
the other. It is ſufficiently ſoluble, and nutritious. The 


Romans valued a fiſh of this name highly for its exqui- 


ſite reliſh, but whether this be the ſame is uncertain. 
MUGO. A name for the mountain-pine. 


MUL. Puſtules contracted either by heat or 


cold. | 
MULIERATUS. See MAL azrssATvus. 
MULLA. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of jeſſamy. 
MULSUM Hydromeli, HONEY and WATER, call- 

ed alſo acratomeli, ftom axparoy, vinum, and pw, mel; 


but then ſignifies wine ſweetened with honey. See Con- 


DITUM. 

MULTICAPSULARES PLANTA. They are ſuch 
as have ſeveral pods of ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, as 
the celandine, &c. 

MULTIFIDUS SPINA, Musculus. This myſ- 
cle lies under the ſpinalis. It riſes from the roots of the 
tranſverſe proceſſes, and runs to the roots of the ſpinal 
proceſles it is commonly called tranſverſalis, and is diſ. 
tinguiſhed into the tranſver ſalis colli, 2 and lumborum. 
The tranſverſalis lumborum is alſo called ſacer. 

MULTIFORME Os. See Os CuBoipes. 

MULTIPEDAX. MuLTiezDs. They are ſuch as 
have more feet than four. It is the ſame as millepedes. 

MULTIPES. PorLyevs. 

MULTISILIQUA PLANTE. They are ſuch as 
have after each flower many diſtinct, long, lender, and 
many times crooked caſes, or ſiliquæ, in which their ſeed 


* 


1 


j 


[See Rau Hiſt. 
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is contained; and which, when they r 

ſelves, and let the ſeeds drop. of 1 be Open of 4, 
bines, houſleek, &c. ind are ea 
MUMIA. Mummy. This name is variouſſ - 4 
It ſignifies piſſaſphaltum, or bitumen, or 2 Ce, Mel 3 
men found in ſepulchres, in which the Se; lows BY 
which have been enbalmed with ſpices Up ies of ner 

ſerved many years, and is alſo given 5 * been pre. 

dried by the ſun and ſands. Theſe bodies eaſe th ; 

of the conſiſtence of horn, and light 11 drying ae 

white mummies. . Other carcaſes are embalm Mc calle 

are called mummies; of this kind are coe Is. 

called Egyptian. Mumia medullæ is the Rn ich ar 

bones. Mumia elementorum; fo Paracelf, 2 
mont name a balſam, which is deſined to Rory Hl 
of the external elements. Mumia tranſmari a ; = 
ſome have called manna. Mumia; thus ms 1 
which is collected in a phial from the breath of; 
received therein, after waſhing his mouth with 2 
Mumia; it is a ſubtil, ſpirituous, &theria] ful 1 
innate in every body, and remaining t "I 


herein in f 
8 om 
ſure after death. Mumia, that which i; taken 15 


human body is a reſinous matter, hath an hard... fl. 
ſhining 5 is acrid and bitter to 1 IN 
fragrant ſmell. Mumia, that which is particular 10 
mummy of the Arabians, is à concreted liquor, 8 : 
in ſepulchres by exudation from carcaſſes embalmed i 
W myrrh, and balſam, | 
UNDICATIVA. I Cleanin etergt 7 
MUNDIFICATIVA. Fo = YAY 

MUNDIFICA'TIVUM PARACELSI. R Nel Br 
tereb. Venet. aa 15 ſs, vitel. quatuor oy. cog. ad conf 
ng; ad ſing. 8 i. adde hydrar. nitrat. rub. 3 i, 

UNDUY-GUACU. The BARBADOES uf. % 
CATAPUTIA MINOR, 

MUN'TINGIA. It is a roſe-ſhaped flower, of wi 
Miller enumerates three ſpecies. Father Plumier (i 
covered it, and gave it this name in honour of Dr. Mu: 
tingius, profeſſor of botany at Groningen, in Holland, 

MUOIDES. See PLATYSMA MY01DEs, 

MURALIS. PELLITORY of the WALL. See Pl. 
RIETARIA. „ 

MURARIA. SEMPER VIRENS VULGAR1s, Kt 
ADIANTHUM ALBUM. „ 

MURECI. A berry-bearing tree in Braſil; the benin 
are purging. See Raii Hiſt. 4 

MURIA. BRINE. It is made of common falt, and 
ſo of the fame nature and uſe. An acrimony inthe juices 
reſembling that of brine, is called a muriatic ecrimony, 
„ A name of ſome ſpecies ot gr 

illa. 

MUSA, alſo called muza, mauz, palma huniilin fi 
Indica, bala, banana, platanus. The PLANTAIN-TKE 

Muſa is the Arabic name; bala is the Malabarian nan 
Though called a tree, it hardly deſerves the name d! 
ſhrub, fince it hath an annual ſtalk, which is like a rec 
The leaves are an ell long, and three ſpans broad; of cel 
leaves it is ſuppoſed that Adam and Eve made ap! 
The fruit is a delicous food, and reſembles meal and but 
ter. It is found in all the eaſtern countries, and in Afich 


Ne 
Us 


MUSADI. SAL AMMONIAC, 1 
MUSAM. Cass Ap A, called alſo bb eh, 
MUsC ARI. Musk or GRAPE HYACINTH; Di" 
cADI. Boerhaave enumerates twelve ſpecicy dür 
medicinal virtues. _ : TH 
MUSCIPULA, alſo called chris viſe 1% ©, 
caria. CATCH-FLY. It grows among corn, i "fla 
tivated in gardens, but not uſed in medicine, _ | 
ſay its ſeeds are warm and diuretic. See Rav Hi. 
—— PRATENSIs. See BEHEN ALB. Te 
MUSCO-FUNGO. A name of ſeveral [pecies0 
nis and lychnoides. | anole 
MUSCOSZ GLANDULZ. Some of gn 
bate glands are thus called, to diſtinguiſh t 77 le 
conglomerate, which are called glanduleæ 9 TT 
MUSCULARIS ARTERIA. See Sc! 
ARTERIX. 
— VENA. A branch of the poſterior or I, 
branch of the external jugular ; it ſpreads * Hume 
which cover the ſcapula and joint of t | 


Winſlow ſpeaks of its riſing alſo from the ax SCC 


f Ince 


” 
o 


MUS 


NM 


3 © USCULO CUTANEUS NE RVUS. See C- 


BG LORUM COMMUNIS MEMBRANA. 
50 SA. | 
3 „ its exiſtence, but others deſcribe it as 
| "ſting of ſome ſmall fibres glued together, a proper 
5 5 of which is connected by the cellular membrane, 
4 lich fills up the interſtices of muſcles. Winſlow fays, 
5 t t the elongations of the lamina of the cellular mem- 
Y a may have given riſe to the notion of a muſc. com. 
AY 2 for in ſome places this membrane is cloſely united 
4 * proper membrane of the muſcles. . 
* MUSCULOSI. External or muſcular inflammations. 
| MUSCULUS, from uus, either a mouſe or muſcle. 
ue hell fiſh called MUSCLE, or MUSSEL. See My- 
W vs. The wHALE, according to Pliny, ſee CETvUs. 
Ao thoſe bundles of fleſhy fibres by which the motions 


WE an animal bodies are performed; or, as ſome deſcribe 
WH it, Kit is a bundle of thin and parallel plates of deſhy 
W threads or fibres incloſed by one membrane; an original 


WE part of an animal body, framed of its proper membrane, 


de power of contracting and lengthening, and is the 
cdliet inſtrument of voluntary motion.“ 

WE Generally the word muſculus is ſaid to be derived from 
WE 7; none; but the true derivation is from u, to 
WE Jr: or contract. | 

= A mc is divided into the head, belly, and tail. The 
WE head is the tendinous part which is fixed on the im- 
WE movable joint, and is called its origin, 'The belly is the 
WE middle, fleſhy part, whoſe fibres are the true muſcular 
WE fibres, and have the power of motion. The tail is the 


WE by it, and is called the inſertion. 

== A nuſele is compoſed of the ſame number of fibres in 
WE 2! its parts, only thoſe of the tendon are more compact 
WE than thoſe of the belly. | | | 
== lhe uſc of the tendon is, 1ſt. To avoid a large quan- 
WE tity of fleſh, near the joint, which would have obſtructed 
de motion of the limb. 2dly. To prevent clumſineſs in 
WE particular places, for fleſh in the hand would have been 


We convenient. 3dly. That the fleſhy part of the muſcle 


nion is not to be proved. 
| Thoſe muſcles which are deſtined for the moſt action, 

= er quantity of neryes 1 
_ ——_ ger q y 0 nerves imparted to them, and 
Th 7 | 
ee = ma ler are commonly attached to the bones, and 
_ J . 
WE ww. en are inſerted into the ſubſtance of the bone. 


"hen — . o . — o 
= .. Ry a nuſcle is fleſhy at its inſertion, it is only fixed 
ec perioſteum. 


E but do 5 
so not fink int i 
( dondrium. o them, being only attached to the pe- 


. the fore-arm; = me are fixed to ligaments; as thoſe in 
others ners into membranes, as thoſe of the eye; 
Thc. 3 fleſhy parts, as thoſe of the tongue. 
Now, and 1 : ifions of muſcles, ſuch as the oblong, 

N the oblong are ſubdivided into tlie 
* penutform, the penniform, the complex 
; = 7 the radiated &c. 


=. © ?Ppendicl 
E 0 E 
ooncurogßs s of muſcles, are, 1ſt. The faſcia, or 


ech che 3 Ts frænum, or annular ligament, by 
* hats 80 

erat aner, ome muſcles are confined. 3d. The 
4H oll win A the man 

8 are a few 

_ er 


* 
5 


7 phznomena relating to muſcles, the 
l which deſerve ſome attention. 1. A 
n gr "ms tenſe and ſhorter it can contract 


ßbbrous fleſh, a tendon, vein, artery, and nerve: it hath 
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SCULI OBLIQUI SUPERIORES NERVI, | 


WE tcndinous part, which is inſerted into the part to be moved 


Some muſcles are fixed to cartilages, 


M UT 


itſelf ſo as to be ſhortened one third. 2. The diameter 
of a muſcle in action is not greatly increaſed. 3. If the brain 
is injured to a certain degree, all the muſcles ſubſervient 
to the will become paralytic. 4. If the cerebellum is in- 
Jured, all the involuntary motions ceaſe. 5. If a nerve, or 
an artery, going to a muſcle, is tied, or deſtroyed, the 
muſcle becomes paralytic. 6. Irritation upon the muſcle 
produces motion. 7. Some muſcles continue to act, af- 
ter all communication with the nerves and blood-yeſlels is 
taken away. 8. The action of muſcles is inſtantaneous, 
and, in moſt parts of the body, ſubſervient to the will. 
This laſt phænomenon alone, Dr. Hunter obſerves, is 
ſuſſicient to confute the various hypotheſes of Crowne, 
Mayow, Borelli, Keil, Bocrhaave, Baglivi, Cowper, Ni- 
chols, Vernoulli, &c. as the numerous apparatus which 
they ſuppoſe neceſſary, can never account for that inſtan- 
taneous exertion which is obſervable in muſcular motion. 
See Brown on the, Muſcles. Winſlow's Anatomy: 
Cooper's and Albinus's Tables of the Miſcles. 
| MuscuLus ANTERIOR MALLET, be is placed 
EXTERNUS AURIS DU vERNII. 
on the temporal bone, above the glenoid cavity, where 
the lower jaw plays, runs inward, and is inſerted into the 
Ravian proceſs of the malleus irregularly forwards from 


the incus, and by taking off from the vibratory motion of 


the bones, it is ſuppoſed to fit the ear for receiving weaker 
ſounds. 


EXTERIOR. See ABDUCTOR OCULI; 

— EXTERNUS MALLEI. See TENSOR MEM- 
BRANA TYMPANI | 

— INFERIOR, See DEPRESSOR OCULIL. 

— INTERNUS MALLEI. See LUXATOR MEM- 
BRANA TYMPANI. | | 


— SUPERIOR MALLEI, See TENSOR MEM- 
BRANA TYMPANI | 
TuBz Novus. See CIRCUMEFLEXUS PA- 
LATI, alſo PALATO SALPING US. 

MUSCUS. Moss. Numberleſs almoſt are their varie- 


ties; but as they ſhare little or nothing in medical worth, 


the curious are referred to Ray, Dale, Miller, and other 
botanic writers. It is alſo a name for theſe and many 
other vegetable productions. See ADIANTHUM AU- 
REUM, LYCOPODIUM, CORALLINA, LICHEN ARBO“ 
REUS PULLUs, LACTUCA MARINA, COELIFO- 
LIV; and the term will be found in ſome authors joined 
to ſome ſpecies of coralloides, lycoperdon, filix, and 
ſome others in the vegetable kingdom. | 
Muscus ARBOREUS, called alſo Tre, muſcus quer- 
nus. HAIRY TREE-Moss. Three ſorts of meſſes were 
formerly kept, viz. the Hairy tree-moſs, which is whitiſh, 
and compoſed of filaments; the green common mo/s, 
which is picked from human ſkulls; and the cup-mo/s 
from the ſides of banks. But preſent practice diſcards 
theſe with all the tribe of mo//es. See Raii Hiſt. 
PULMONAR1US, called alſo pulmonaria arbo- 


rea, OAK-LUNGS, and LUNG-WORT. It is made up of 


flat, wrinkled, rough leaves, greeniſh above and aſh-co- 
loured underneath, having ſeveral round, reddiſh-brown 
ſpots on the ſuperficies, in which the ſeed is ſuppoſed to 


lie. It hath a bitteriſh and reſtringent taſte ; and grows 


ſpontaneouſly on the oak-tree. See Miller's Bot. Off. 
PixXIDATUS, called alſo muſcus pyxoides ter- 
reſtris, lichen pyxidatus major. CUP-MOss, It is a 
ſpecies of lichen, hath many hoary, whitiſh green, ſmall 
leaves, ſpread on the ſurface of the earth, among which 
ariſe little, whitiſh, duſky, hollow cups, a quarter of an 
inch high, ſhewing neither flower nor ſeed ; they grow 
upon dry barren ground. A decoction of this is reckoned 
a ſpecific againſt the hooping cough. _ ; | 
MUSCE HISPANICA. SPANISH FLIES. See 


CANTHARID ES. 
MUSIAPATTRAE. See Mox A. 
MUSTELANEI. See ANcl. 


MUS TUM. MusT. By muft is meant the ſaccharine 


juice of ſeveral fruits, ſuſceptible of the ſpirituous fermen- 


tation, and particularly of grapes, before the commence- 


ment of this fermentation; accordingly mut is, properly 


ſpeaking, what is called ſweet wine. 

MUS TUS. The wHITE ALX of URINE. 

MUTELLINA. MovunTain or GERMAN sPIG- 
NEL. See MEUM ALP. GERM. 

MUTTTAS. DuMBNEss. The want of power to 
articulate words. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 


in a fiſſure 
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three ſpecies. 1. Mutitas organica z as when the tongue 

is taken away, or ſomewhat injured : 2. mutitas atonica z 

as when the nerves of the tongue are wounded, or become 

1 3. mutitas ſurdorum; as when children are born 
caf. | 

MUZA. See Mus. | 

MYACANTHA. BUTCHERs-BROOM. See Rus- 
CUS. | | 
MYAGRO. A name for the rapiſtrum, and turritis. 

MYAGRUM. This plant hath a turbinated fruit, 
like an inverted pear, unicapſular, preſſing in the ſtalk, 
containing one ſeed with two empty cells. Boerhaave 
mentions two ſpecies. Their virtues are the ſame as thoſe 
of rapiſtrum. It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of turr:tzs, 
of alyſſon, and raphaniſtrum. 

YCE, from hu, to wink, ſhut up, or obſtruct. A 
WINKING, CLOSING, or OBSTRUCTION. It is applied 
to the eyes, to ulcers, and to the viſcera, eſpecially the 
ſpleen where it imports obſtruction. In m_ it imports 
a fungus. In ſurgery it is a fungus, ſuch as riſes in ulcers 
or wounds. Some writers ſpeak of a yellow vitriol which 
is called myce. 

MYCHTHISMOS, from uus, to mutter or groan. In 
Hippocrates it is a ſort of ſighing or groaning during reſpi- 
ration, whilſt the air is forced out of the lungs. 

MYCONOIDES. An epithet for an ulcer which is 
full of mucus. N 

MYCTER. The wosE. 

MYCTERES. The NosTRILs, pw]np. A Greek 
primitive. | | 

MYDESIS, from puJaw, to abound with moiſture. It 
imports in general, a corruption of any part from a re- 
dundant moiſture. But Galen applies it particularly to 
the eye-lids. | 

 MYDON. Fungous fleſh in a fiſtulous ulcer. 

MYDRIASIS. A preternatural dilatation of the 
"—_ of the eye. The ſame as AMAvuRos1s, which 

Ec. . 5 

MYLACRIS. The KNEE-PAN. See PATELLA. 

MYLE. The KNEE-PAN, or a mole in the uterus. 

MYLO-GLOSSI, from unn, dens molares, and yawooa, 
lingua. Theſe muſcles are often wanting. They are 
ſmall fleſhy planes, ſituated tranſverſely on each ſide, be- 
tween the ramus of the lower jaw and the baſis of the 
tongue; they riſe from near the inner fide of the dentes 
molares, and thence run to the baſis of the tongue. 
Hyo1pEs. Theſe muſcles riſe with a large 
baſis from the inferior part of the lower jaw, and are in- 
ſerted at the baſis of the os hyoides. | +; 

— PHARYNG1. So Dr. Douglas calls the genio- 
haryngzi. So alſo the cephalo-phrynge: are called. See 
HARYNX. | 

MYOCEPHALON, from wviz, a fly, and xt, the 
head. A tumor in the uvea tunica, of the eye, which re- 
ſembles the head of a fly. See STAPHYLOMA. 

MYOCOILITIS. So Vogel names inflammation of 


the muſcles of the belly. See INFLAMMATIO Musc. 


ABD. 


MYODES PLATYSMA, from uus, a muſcle, and 


No, broad. See PLATYSMA MYOIDES. 
MYOLOGIA, from uus, a muſcle, and we, a diſ- 
courſe on the muſcles. 
MYOPIA. from uu, to /hut, and wil, the eye. 
MYOPIASIS. { SHORT $1GHT, called alſo nucio/itas. 


[ 528 ] 


in the claſs locales, and order dyſcineſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes 


| afuar. 


affects the muſcles of the limbs proce. 
joints. See RHEUMATISMvus, Poenuing fro tte 
MYOSOTIS, from uuns, a my 
MovusE-EAR CHICKWEED, 
leaves, and grows longitudinally like a mougy, 
is called auriculu muris. It reſembles the Alf. cur. 
reſpect, only the flowers are larger, and the at If 
is like the horn of an ox, opens at the apex 5 weich 
mentions ſix ſpecies, but they are not remarbabl tan 
medical properties. See Raii Hiſt. * ber f 
MYOSUROS, called alſo cauda myri; 
holoftes, ranunculus. MOUSE-TAir. The! 
mineous; it flowers in May; it grows on 
its virtues are like thoſe of plantain, 
MYOTOMIA, from wus, a muſcle, 
A diſſection of the muſcles. 
MYREPSICA OLEUM. The or of x» 
See BEN. OS: 
MYRICA. A ſpecies of TAMARITS R. See Tay, 
RISCUS, ; 5 
8 A barbarous word for the membt: 
MYRINX. of the ear called the drum. 1 
MYROPHYLLON, called alſo 11“ V lun aquaticyn, 
WATER-FENNEL. It grows in marſhy ſoils, fowen n 
April, and is ſaid to be vulnerary. See Raii Hig, 
MYRISTICA NUX. Nor MEC. See Nux 110% 
cHATA. | 
MYRMECITA. A fort of wart about the fize gf x hl. 
pine, with a broad baſe, deeply rooted, and very painful, 
It grows on the palms of the hands, or on the ſoles of the | 
feet. It is a ſoft and often moiſt ſort of wart. 
MYROBALANI. MyRoBALANS. Sce Antpior, 
They are a dried fruit of the plum kind, and arc brought 
from the Eaſt Indies. There are four kinds, and ir 
brought from Bengal, called faba Bengalen/'s, Cambaiy 


"ſe „ 2nq 855 
Becauſe it kath kay 


ear, I, 


22 
Caves are or, 
the way dee, 
and ee, t (ut, 


NUT, 


and Malabar. They have been recommended as fone- 


what aſtringent and ſtrengtheners of the ſtomach, hut 
are not now in uſe. Myrobolanos is in the Greek the 
ſame as nux or glans unguentaria in the Latin, lich i 
plain Engliſh, is a NUT or ACORN fit for making pre 
cious ointments. Out of the myrobalans deſcribed by 
Diſcorides, Pliny, and Galen, they uſed to exprels a fr. 
grant oil, which was uſed in ointments. Of the my 
balans there are different kinds, v1z. 

MyYROBALANI BELLIRICI, called alſo by the Ar 

bians Belleregi, Bellileg, Bellegu. BELLIRICK Me- 
BALANS., They are of a yellowiſh grey colour, and an 
irregularly roundiſh or oblong figure, about an inch la, 
and three quarters of an inch thick. 
: - CHEBULZ. CHEBUL MYROBALANS. Thele 
reſemble the yellow ſort in figure and their ridges bu 
are larger and darker coloured, inclining to brow dt 
blackiſh, and with a thicker pulp. 

—— CITRIN1, vel FLAVI. CITRON, or Ven” 
MYROBALANS. They are ſomewhat longer than ta 
Belliric fort, have generally five large longitudinal 195 
and as many ſmaller between them, ſomcwhat ponies! 
both ends. 1 101 

— EMBL1c1, called alſo by the Arabians, * n 
embleg, or ambegu. EMBLIC MYROBALANG | 
are of a dark blackiſh grey colour, roundiſh, 2 ds : 
an inch thick, with fix hexagonal faces opening i? 
another. 


| | 121 
INDict, vel NiGR1, alſo called by the 5 . 
INDIAN or BLACK MYROBALANS. 5 


- aring from 
of a deep black colour, oblong, oftangular, differing 
all the others in having no ſtone, or only the rucume! 
one, from whence they are ſuppoſed to have been ge 
before maturity. 3 

All the ſorts have an unpleaſant, bitteriſh, a 
and ftrike a black colour way a folgtion of 
are gently purgative and aſtringent. 
rw. is A tad i. to 3 ſs. m. in infuſion . iy 
from 2 fs. to 3 i. ſs. Water extracts theit US 
and the extract is aſtringent. The Indian = 
with them. The faba Bengalenſis, or tic 
is a vitiated fruit of the myrobalan Kind: | 
tiſh, wrinkled, and of the ſize of a ſmall ng . 


7 f an irregular ſhape, hard,, lb 1 
the middle, of an ir 3 5 but little fmelb 11 


: t 
It 1s vitiated. 1 \ ke 


Becauſe people fo affected generally half ſhut their eyes 
when they intenſely look at an object. The fight of 
myopes is ſo ſhort that they can neither read nor diſtin- 
guiſh objects without concave glaſſes; this is owing to 
the too great convexity of the cryſtalline humor of the 
eye, whereby the rays, unleſs the object is placed cloſe 
to the eye, are united before they reach the retina; con- 
ſequently viſion muſt be indiſtin in ſuch. The con- 
cavity of the ſpectacles muſt be proportioned to the fight, 
and myopes ſhould begin with the leaſt concave glalſes, 
and when they read they ſhould uſe them as little as they 
conveniently can. It is the dyſopia diſſitorum Culleni. 
See AMBLYOPIA. 5 
MYOPS. A perſon who is ſhort ſighhted. | 
| MYORESHALON. A growing of the tunica uvea 
over the light. | | 
MYOSITIS. In Sagar's Syſtem of Noſology this word} ture of an inſect, by 
is uſed to ſignify the rheumatiſm, particularly when it 
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; avs ꝛcrimony. See Raii Hiſt. Tournefort's Mat. 

W ala} | | 

Med. YLANICUS. The cuM 
ANUS ZE | | 

| MYROBE called alſo elemnifera Curaſſavica arbor. 

Wee ON. An ointment, medicated oll, or un- 


P"TYROXTLON. See n Fs 5 
IVRRHA. MyYRRH. It is allo calle ftatte. 
I, reſinous concrete. It is brought immedaately 
Loy andria Smyrna, and Aleppo; but from what 
Y Fn obtained is uncertain. It is ſaid to be a pro- 
plant it n ſcandix odoratu, or ſcandix ſeminibus ſulcatis 
Les 4 foribus albis, Linn. SWEET=FERN, or MYRRH. 
by * his Catalogue of the Medicinal, &c. Plants, in 
3 xp don Botanic Hunden, calls it myrr ha. It is 1 '5-arg 
co us in globes or drops of various colours and ſizes. 
at of a reddiſh brown colour, not verging too much 
oo vellowiſh or blackiſh, which is uniform on the outſide, 
W internally ſpeckled or {ſtreaked with white, clear and 
brut, ſome what unctuous to the touch, but not tena- 
ocs bo as to ſtick to the fingers, is the beſt. 
W This drug is ſubject to a variety of frauds ; it is mixed 
Vith hard, ſhining, yellow pieces of a gum which reſembles 
eum arabic, and is void of ſmell or taſte. Pieces of bdel- 
iin are mixed with it, and are known by their darker 
WE colour, and their being ſoft within, which myrrh never 
, alſo by their different ſme'l and taſte. Sometimes an 
Wuntvous gummy reſin, of a moderately ſtrong, ſome- 
dat ungrateful ſmell, and a bitteriſh, very durable taſte, 
WE obrioully different both from thoſe of bdellium and myrrh. 
bd pieces of a hard, compact, dark-coloured kind of 
WE (cars, leis unctuous than myrrh, of an offenſive ſmell, a 
Wrmolt ungrateful bitterneſs, and of a very reſinous na- 
W ture. The myrrh itſelf is either, 1. Blackiſh, which is 
achered from old trees, and being more reſinous, is fitter 
yr tinctures. 2. Yellow, which is from young trees; 
is fort contains much gum ; it eaſily diſſolves in the 
ouch, hath a much more agreeable aromatic ſmell, and 
Ws what ſhould be uſed for pills, powders, and watery 
lutions. | | 
hrt is eſteemed as being balſamic, vulnerary, anti- 
tic, attenuant, deobſtruent, powerfully promoting the 
Vid ſecretions, &c. Its doſe may be from gr. v. to 3 1s. 
It manifeſtly ſtimulates the ſtomach, and promotes, in 
nal doſes, appetite and digeſtion ; but in doſes of 3 fs. 
93. it heats the ſtomach, creates a frequency of the 
Wpullc, and a heat over the whole body. It may be a uſe- 
A medicine in that flaccidity of the ſyſtem, which is' often 
Weeonnected with a retention of the menſes, on theſe ac- 
onts, though in phthiſical caſes in which it has been 
ach recommended, it ſeems not ſo proper, for harm 
= been found to ariſe from it in complaints of this 
1 diſolves almoſt totally in boiling water, but as the 
oo cools, che reſinous part ſubſides; and if the ſolu- 
a exaporated to an extract, the bitter of this drug 
| W remains. By diſtillation with a boiling heat in water, 
unde of its flavour ariſes, partly impregnating the 
led water, and partly collected and concentrated in 
— ae; of an eſſential oil, which is in ſmell extremely 
= c. = ng rather more agreeable than the myrrh in 
5. OM taſte remarkably mild, and ſo ponderous as 
l hon 125 From 5 ii. to 1 11. of this oil are ob- 
„1 2 of the gum. Rectified ſpirit diſſolves 
ur that in 3 water does; but it extracts more per- 
he Wee 1 bitterneſs, flavour, and virtue con- 
Wer; in 4. Non tuous ſolution contains all the active mat- 
c ation nothing is carried away by the ſpirit 
the extract obtained from a ſpirit ſolution i 
Wer fragrant bitter ren = . pirituous ſolution is a 
_ o 55 Kent acious reſin, and poſſeſſes all the 
b ren directs the tincture of myrrh to 
ed. th e ollowing manner. Take myrrh, 
at anz ee ounces by weight; proof ſpirit of wine, one 
. M ed half; rectifl n 
ste de beat for eight days, and ftrain. Pharm. 
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ow called Tindtur 
WE Lake of th 
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ed ſpirit of wine, half a pint; di- | Plant. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


I "ici Na a SABINE Compoſita. 


vin, one ounce ; of the tinc- 


MYR 


a pint. Digeſt until the extract is diſſolved, and ſtrain; 
Pharm Lond. 1788. This was formerly called elixir 
uterinum. 


Ting. MyR RH & Alves. 


R MHyrrh. pulv. 3 i. ſs. aloes hepat. 3 i. ſp: vini. r. 45 i. 
m. This is frequently uſed externally as a vulnerary. 


Pulv. e MynRHA Comp. Com pound Powder of 
| MyYKRRH. 


Take of the leaves of dried rue, ſavin, myrrh, and 
Ruſſia caſtor, of each an ounce, mix and beat them into 
a powder. Pharm. Lond; 1788. 


Oleum MYRRHE per Deliquinm, 


Boll an egg very hard, take out the yolk, and fill the 
cavity with myrrh, bind the divided ſides together, ſet it 
in a cool moiſt cellar, and it will all run into a liquid. 


It is uſed for removing freckles on the face. Tt poſſeſſes 
all the ſmell and taſte of the myrrh; it may be precipitat- 
ed and coagulated by ſpirit of wine; and this coagulum 
is again diſſolved by water. See Raii Hiſt. Miller's 
Bot. Offic. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med: 
Neumann's Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. | 
MyRRHA. See ANIME. | 

MYRRHINE. The myRrTLE. See MyrTvus. 
MYRRHIS, called alſo cerefolium Hiſpanicum, conile, 
cicutaria odorata, SWEET CICELY, GREAT CHERVIL; 
It is the ſcandiæ odorata, Linn. Boerhaave enumerates 
fifteen ſpecies, and gives the following as characters; the 
petals are unequal, the ſeed ſtriated, reſembling the beak 
of a bird. This plant is cultivated in gardens, and agrees 
in virtues with chærefolium. It alſo hath ſomething of 
the taſte of cloves, and, like them, is uſeful in the ſcurvy. 
The branches reſemble thoſe of fern, have a pleaſant 
aromatic ſmell, the ſtalks are hairy, the flowers are white, 
and appear in May or June. It is more an eſculent than 
a medicinal plant, though it is ſomewhat diuretic. See 
Rai Hiſt. | 

MyRRHIS ANNUA. See Davevs CRETiCvs. 
— SYLVESTRIS. A name of the caucalis /yl- 
veſtris folio chærophilli; alſo chærophillum ſylveſtre, &c. 
MYRTACANTHA. See Ruscus. | 
MYRTIDANON. By this Hippocrates means the 


per. But Diſocorides means by it an excreſcence which 
grows on the trunk of the e and which is more 
aſtringent than the myrtle itſelt. | 

MYRTILLA. See MyzTvs. 


the female pudenda. 

MYR TON. The cLITORISs. 
MYRTUS. The MyRTLE, called alſo myrrh:ine. 
Some derive the name from myrrha, becauſe it ſmells like 
myrrh ; others from Myrtha, a virgin, ſaid to be turned 
into this tree after her death z ſhe was beloved by Pallas. 
MyRrTUus BRABANTICA, and ANGLICA, called alſo 
rhus myrtifolia Belgica, gale, frutex odoratus Arne. 
lium, elæagnus, elæagnus cordo, chamælæagnus Dodonæo. 
GAULE, SWEET-WILLOW, DUTCH MYRTLE. 

It isaſmall ſhrub, much branched, with oblong, ſmooth, 
whitiſh green leaves, ſomewhat pointed or converging at 
each end; amongſt which ariſe pedicles bearing ſcaly cones, 
which include the ſeeds, one little ſeed being lodged in 
each ſcale. It grows wild in waſte watery places in many 
parts of England. It flowers in May or June, ripens its 
ſeeds in Auguſt, and loſes its leaves in winter. The 
leaves, flowers, and ſeeds, have a ſtrong fragrant flavour, 
and a bitter taſte z they are uſed to deſtroy moths and cu- 
taneous inſets, of which they are reckoned deſtructive 
of all kinds. An infuſion of them, taken inwardly, 
deſtroys worms, and ſtrengthens the ſtomach. They are 
a good ſubſtitute for hops, as they preſerve malt 7 — 
very well, but render it very inebriating. See Raii Hiſt. 


ComMmMunis ITALtca, CoM Mo MYRTLE. 
The myrtus communis, Linn. It is an evergreen ſhrub, 


Myag Compofitum. The Compound Elixir of with oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, in the boſoms 


of which ſpring ſolitary white pentapetalous flowers, 
followed by black oblong umbilicated berries, full of white 
crooked ſeeds. It is a native of the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


ure a 


of the tincture of myrrh, half] to perfection with us. 


rope; the berries, which are called yrtilli, rarely come 


6R The 


berries of the Indicon, which he ſays the Indians call pep- 


MYRTOCHEILIDES. A name for the nymph of 
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The berries are recommended in alvine and uterine 
fluxes, arid diſorders from laxity and debility; they have 
a roughiſh not unpleaſant tafte, and are accompanied with 
a ſweetiſh aromatic flavour. The leaves are aſtringent, 
and if rubbed they yield an aromatic flavour. See Rau 
Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 


JAMAICENSIS. 

MYSTICETUS. See Crus. 

MYSTUS FLUVIATILIS. See BaRBus. 

MYTILUS. The MussEL. As from muſhrooms, ſo 
from this ſhell-fiſh very alarming ſymptoms are often 
produced. Some attribute theſe effects to a quality in the 
muſſels, either proper to this fiſh, in general, or acciden- 
tally acquired from the ſituation in which they derive their 
nouriſhment : others charge the pea-crab, which is often 
found in them, as the injurious cauſe; but as ſimilar effects 
are obſerved to ariſe from various other cauſes beſides 
muſhrooms and muſſels, the peculiarity of the perſon's con- 
ſtitution feems to be that to which the whole is owing. 
On undoubted evidence it appears, that ſimilar complaints 
have often been produced by eating ſalmon, by taking the 
Peruvian bark, by waſhing the hands in water after fiſh 
hath been boiled in it, bathing in the ſea, cantharides ap- 
plied to the ſkin, the internal uſe of wild valerian root, 
&c. When an itching, &c. affects the ſkin from external 
applications, it may be ſaid that ſuch effects ariſe from 


a mechanical cauſe. When the ſame ſymptoms ariſe in 


the ſame parts from various kinds of aliment and medi- 
cine received into the ftomach, is it not from the influ- 
ence of ſympathy that they are produced ? This idea 
ſeems 'to be ſtrongly confirmed by the relief that ſoon 
follows from diſcharging thoſe aliments or medicines by 
an aCtive emetic. | LET 

The ſymptoms conſequent on eating muſſels, are accu- 
rately deſcribed in the ſecond volume of the Memoirs of 
the Academy at Bruſſels; a tranſlation of which, the edi- 


tor of the Lond. Med. Journal hath inſerted in that uſe- 


ful Work; ſee vol. iii. p. 134. It is as follows. © The 


ſigns which announce the noxious effects of boiled muſ- 


fels, are an univerſal uneaſineſs or numbneſs, that com- 
monly takes place three or four hours after they have 
been eaten. 'Theſe ſymptoms are ſucceeded by a tight- 
neſs of the throat, a ſenſe of heat about the head and eyes, 
immoderate thirſt, nauſea, and ſometimes vomiting. If 
the patient hath the good fortune to vomit up the whole 
of the offenſive matter, this evacuation is generally ſuf- 
ficient to ſtop the 8 of the complaint; but if he 
brings up none, or only a part of the noxious ſubſtance, 
the diſorder becomes more or leſs alarming, according to 
the quantity of deleterious matter in the firſt paſſages, and 


according to the particular conſtitution of the patient. 
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| and extending from thence to the neck, hre.; 
Myxrtvus piMenNTA vel JAMAICENSIS. See PIPER: 
> | cular eruption 1s the ſymptom the moſt q 


rattled by ſymptoms which appear united in ng 


MVX 


The want of a ſuſſicient evacuation by voum; 
the tightneſs of the throat, and the ſwelline ee 
eyes, and tongue; all the parts within the mouth zue 
inflamed, and as it were excoriated, and the red *PPear 
ſpreads to the outer ſurface, appearing ſir me 
E ate, 
l and 1 
„dy. "This Parti 


iſtinguiſh 
characteriſtie of the malignancy of meli; FO 
lane, 


ly accompanied with a kind of delirium, with a fon 
uneaſineſs, and an inſupportable Itching; it haz bun 
nity with the eruption produced by the erylipelat 2 Uh 
with the ſcarlatina, meaſles, purpura urticata TY 7 
known ſpecies of red eruption: it has theft 2 the 
ties, viz. that it never appears unleſs muſſel; bs 
eaten; that it is not preceded by fever; that it i; Wer, 
8915 | Other Gif. 
eaſe; and laſtly, that the whole ſurface of tj. hö 
though redder than in any other eruptive diſca;.. . Wi 
as it were ſpotted with an infinite number of xc, * | 
a deeper red than the reſt of the ſkin. Theſe 1 
infinitely ſmaller than a millet ſeed; if we examine ten 
through à lens, we ſee diſtinctly that they are the oger 
ings or pores of the cuticle, which leaves minute 00 
the cutis expoſed to our view, while the redneſs wii 
is ſeen only through the epidermis, appears of a puke 
hue.” Eg ns 5 
| In general, when people are thus affected by exting 


g creaſ 
Ing of the ny 


domen, and by degrees over the whole be 


muſſels, the ſame treatment will be proper that i; dire 


when muſhrooms are the offending cauſe. Sce Ay. 
NITA. The itching is conſiderably allayed by waſhing 
whole ſurface of the body with vincgar and water fo 
about half an hour. 

The author of the above account of the ſymptoms tht 
are the effect of eating muſſels, adviſes, as a preventive dt 
their injuries, to waſh them with water, and aſterwary 
with vinegar, and then to boil them for uſe in an carthen 
pot with vinegar and water, and a few grains of Jamig 
pepper. 

MYTTOTUM. A kind of food made of garlic, ons 

ons, and cheeſe, bruiſed together. 
- MYURUS. An epithet for a fort of ſinking pull, 
when the ſecond ſtroke is leſs than the firſt, the thid 
than the ſecond, &c. Of this there are two kinds; the 
firſt is when the pulſe ſo ſinks as not to riſe again; the 
other, when it returns again and riſes in ſome degree 
Both are eſteemed bad preſages. 

MYXA vel MYXARTA. Mvucvs. But in botany 
it is a plant which is alſo called /ebe/ten, jeb:/ima dameſtt 
ca, myxas. See SEBESTEN and JUJUBA. 

MYXOSARCOMA. A fort of tumor, ao cal 


ucocarneus. 


o 


N E N 


In preſcription ſignifies number. 
NABIA. See ENOPLIA. 
B NABIT. PowWDERED SUGAR-CANDY. 
= NACTA. An apoſtemiation of the breaſts, particu- 
ih thoſe of women. | 
= NADUCEM. So Avicenna calls a mole in the womb. 
= NAVUS. A MOLE ON THE SKIN, generally called 
cu maternus, a mother's mark, or macula matr1icis 
e Macula. Alſo the tumor known by the name of a 
r. Dr Cullen gives the wen as the general name J4- 
WD: and, conſidering it as a genus, he places it in the 
ass locales, and order tumores. | 
All preternatural tumors on the ſkin, in the form of 
vort or tubercle, are called excreſcences; by the 
Wrecks they are called acrothymia, and when they are born 
With a perſon they are called nævi materni, or MARKS 
FROM THE MOTHER. A large tumor depending from the 
Win is denominated ſarcoma. Theſe appear on any part of 
Wc body; ſome of them differ in their colour from the 
coc the ſkin, whilſt others are red, black, &c. Their 
bpes are various, ſome reſembling ſtrawberries, others 
"apes, &c. Heiſter adviſes their removal by means of 
WS 'igature, a cautery or a knife, as circumſtances beſt 
so the tumor called a wen, its different ſpecies are 
WP inguiſhed by their contents. Dr. Aitken, in his Ele- 
es of Surgery, divides the wen into the following ſpe- 
. . Atheroma. 2. Meliceris. 3. Steatoma. They are 
8 eyſted tumors; the matter contained in the firſt three 
blowing is inſpiſſated lymph, and that in the fourth is 
I fat, Monſ. Littre is the firſt who hath particularly 
elcribed the fourth kind; and to the following purpoſe 
peaks of them all. A wer is ſaid to be of three ſorts, 
= cording to the kind of matter it contains; that whoſe 
es reſemble boiled rice, or curds, or a bread poul- 
s called atheroma z if it reſembles honey, it is named 


= E Ih, ao if it is like ſuet it is denominated STE A- 
Th « * 3 15 ſee: but there is a fourth ſort, which 
Wii n LIPOME, becauſe of its fat contents reſem- 
F 15 5 5 He ſays, that he hath ſeen one on the 
Wc 5 e which was a thin bag, of tender tex- 
e oft fat, that it had all the qualities of 
om fn 4 and though the fat in the /ipome reſem- 
Wer the manen 1 yet they cannot be the ſame, 
oc, or it 2 3 e ſteatama is not inflammable, nor does 
I ed; 3 bes, it is with great difficulty, and im- 
ben th 5 8 it is the contrary with the /ipome. 
ed, or ws A the above-named lipome was fa- 
= infameq fo 2 freely of ſtrong liquors, his /zpome 
create — ome days after, and its contents rarify- 
Bor ; the fize of the tumor. See Mem. de VA- 
e J des Sciences, PAnn. 1709. | 
one Heben to be no other than an enlargement 
bach is flled I cells of the adiſpoſe membrane, 
E ed only with its natural contents. Its ſoft- 


WO rgencls diſtinguiſn it in general from the 


* 


b 
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other ſpecies, though ſometimes the fatty contents will 


be ſo hard as to deceive. As this kind of wer does not 
run between the muſcles, nor is poſſeſſed of any conſi- 
derable blood-veſlels, it may always be cut off with eaſe 
and ſafety: | 

As to the other kind of wens, their extirpation may or 
may not be attempted, according as their ſituation is with 
reſpect to adjacent veſſels, the wounding of which would 
endanger the patient's life. | 

Mr. Bell ſpeaks of theſe tumors in his Surgery ; he 
obſerves that they each have various degrees of conſiſt- 
ence. In judging of the nature of theſe tumors, ſome 
advantage may be derived from attending to their ſitu- 
ation. 'Thus, in ſome parts, fat is more apt to be ſe- 
creted and depoſited in the cellular ſubſtance than in 
others. In ſome parts, indeed, fat is ſcarcely ever 
found, as over a great part of the head; while in others, 
particularly over the prominent part of the belly, we 
commonly meet with it even in the leaneſt ſubjeCts. 


And, I believe, that the ſleatomatous tumors are ſeldom 
if ever met with in thoſe parts of the body, which are 


not uſually in a ſtate of health ſupplied with fat. The 


head, indeed, is more liable than any part of the body to 


encyſted tumors, but they are very univerſally of the 
atheromatous or melicerous kinds. I have never met with 
the /teatomatous tumors but where fat is uſually depoſited 
in the contiguous cellular ſubſtance. | 

As to the cure, if they appear to be of the thin meli- 
cerous kind, which for the moſt part will be the caſe, if 
a diſtinct fluctuation be diſcovered through the whole 
body of the tumor, treat it as a common abſceſs, or as 
directed in the article HYDROCELE, for the hydrocele 
of the tunica vaginalis. | 

When a cyſt containing matter adheres ſo firmly to 
the contiguous parts, as to require much time to remove 


it by diſſeCtion, it ſhould never be attempted. It will be 


ſuſhcient to lay it freely open through its whole extent 
by an inciſion, and to remove any looſe portion of it. 
The contents of the tumor will in this manner be com- 
ee removed, and the cure may either be effected in 


the uſual way, by preſerving the wound open till it fills 


up with granulations from the bottom; or it may be at- 
tempted by drawing the divided edges of the ſkin toge= 
ther, and truſting to moderate preſſure and the ordinary 
effects of inflammation ſor producing a complete cure, 

Gee alſo the article STEATOMA, for the method of 
diſſecting the whole tumor out; which, when the tumor 
is not very large, may be ſubmitted to. ; 

See Wiſeman's Surgery. Turner's Surgery. Heiſter's 
Surgery. Warner's Caſes in Surgery. Gooch's Caſes 
ind Remarks, p. 281, &c. White's Surgery, p. 76. 
Bell's Surgery, chap. v. p. 457- : | | 

NAGAM. A pod-bearing tree in the Eaſt Indian 
iſlands, 

NAI CORONA. Covnact. See PHASEOLUS. 

NAKIR. According to Schenkius it is à violent ſla- 

8 | | tulene s 


tulence which paſſes from one limb to another, and is at») /pica nardi, nardus Syriacas IN BAN s 
tended with pain. or SYRIAN NARD. It is the andropogon nat. 1h 

NALUGN. A bacciferous ſhrub which grows in Ma-] Dioſcorides makes the Indian and tlie 0 1 4%, Ling, 
labar, and flowers twice a year. Its different parts are different, but they are the ſame: The ran nard v he 
uſed by the natives in flatulent and ſome ſpaſmodic diſ- | of the root, or the remains of the withe 


orders, &c- See Raii Hiſt. of the leaves of an Indian graſfp-eared f, fu le lf 
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l NANA | Wy 3 we have no particular account. The „ of which 
ii NANAS. | The Pinz-APPLE. Bee ANANAL, | us, is a congeries of ſmall, tough, reddiſh, ons 
ki NANDI-ERVATAM. A ſmall Eaſt Indian ſhrub, cohering cloſe together, but not interwoyen e brez 
[i the whole of which is lacteſcent; the juice deſtroys a bunch or ſpike about the ſize of a fin 1 
Li worms, and is uſed with many other intentions. See two or three bunches iſſue from one heed, won n. 
Raii Hiſt, 5 | bits of leaves and ſtalks in ſubſtance are found 5 ometine⸗ 

NANDIA. See LV CI UN. 8 | The ſpikenard of India and Syria alike reſemble © them, 

NAP, or NAPECA. A ſpecies of jujube. See Ne- in their virtues; but the Indian is Warmer * 

PLIA. 185 ſpicy than the Syrian; it is alſo ſomewhat pun More 

NAPELLUS. See AcoNITUM. bitteriſn. It alſo agrees very nearly in its 25. cn 

NAPHA. OR ANGE-FLOWER WATER. cyprus. ues vim 


NAPH THA, vel NA PTA. This is the ſame that the] NARDVUSs ITALIA. BROAPD-LEA 
Arabians call amber. See Au BRA; named alſo aida, See LAVENDULA LATIFOLIA 
terræ oleum. It is the thinneſt of the liquid bitumens | TANA. See ASARUM. 
it is a perfectly fluid thin bitumen or mineral oil, clear} NARDOSTACHYS. Sererxarn, 
and colourleſs as cryſtal, of a ſtrong ſmell, extremely] NAREGAM. A name of two forts of Indian lemon. | 
fubtil, ſo light as to ſwim on all known liquors, ſpread-| tre. n Kane 
ing to a vaſt ſurface on water, exhibiting rainbow-co-- f. Mal- Naregam. A ſort of dwarf LEMON 
Tours, and is highly inflammable. This name is given f growing in Zeylon and Malabar. It differs from a 
to this kind of thin oil, whether it is ſeparated by nature | only in its having but one ſeed. _ 
or art from petroleum or other bituminous matter. Pe-| 2. Tjeron-katou-naregam. This ſpecies hath al; 
troleum is a groſſer oil of this kind. The true napththa | flowers and fruit upon it. It is found in the ſame a 
is uſeful as an external application for removing old tries with the firſt kind. See Raii Hiſt, 
pairs, nervous diſorders, ſach as cramps, contractions F NARES. The wosFR1Ls. The intern 
of the limbs, paralytic affections, &c. See PETRO- cavity of the noſe, comprehend the whole ipace between 
LEUM. | |  _theexternal nares, and the poſterior o enings immediate 

NAPIFOLIA. BoRE-coLE. above the arch of the palatc, by which a probe 55 

NAPIUM. See LAMPSANA. | | paſſed from the noſe to the fauces, from whence tho 

NAPTA. See NAPHTHA. It is a name alſo for the cavities reach upward as far as the lamina cribrofa of t 
tumor called nata or natta. oe, | os ethmoides, where they communicate forward gik 

NAPUS. See Buniras, ACTINE. the ſinus frontales, and backward with the ſinus ſphe« | 

NAPY. MusTarRD. | noidales. Into the noſtrils, the two frontal ſnuſes, the 

NARCE, from vatun, the torpedo fiſh, which is ſaid to] two antra Highmoriana, the cellulæ of the os cuncifone 
ftupefy in its touching, whence narcotica. A torpor, | under the upper ſpongeous bone of the noſe, open into 
ftupor, or dulneſs of ſenfation. It alſo ſignifies a ſtupe-| the noftrils, and excrete the mucus thereinto, The 
faction of the ſenſes by medicines, in order to render a | ſpongeous bones, which are two in each noſtril, are u- 
perſon leſs ſenſible of pain. | | vered with the mucous membrane alſo; whence mucus 

NARCISSO-COLCHICUM. A fpecies of lilio-nar- is collected and diſcharged, and thus the ſurface of the 
eiſſus, remarkable for nothing but the beauty of its flower. | mucous membrane of the noſtrils is enlarged. The d. 
Boerhaave calls it /;o-narci/ſus luteus autumnalis minor. factory nerves, without their duramatral corering | 

NARC1S$0-LEUCOLUM. The flowers conſiſt of fix | pierce through the holes in the os ethmoides, and ſpread 
leaves, in the form of a lily, and the root is bulbous. | themſelves on the mucous membrane of the noſtrils; a 
Boerhaave mentions ſix ſpecies 3 but they are not noted | branch from the fifth pair is alſo ſent here. 
for any medical virtue. _ In Heiſter's Surgery is an inſtance of cure, when the 

NARCISSUS. The DAFTODIL. Botaniſts enume- | noſtrils, after the eee cloſed up. An oper. 
rate many fpecies; Boerhaave mentions forty- ſeven; but | ing was made into them with a ſmall knife, and kept dib 
their virtues as a medicine hath not gained them a place traded until the wound was healed. 5 
in practice. | | | NARIFUSORIA. Medicines which are inſtilled wt 

 Narcissvs LUT AUS SYLVESTRIS, alſo called bz/bo- | the noſtrils. | 
codlum, codianum, codiaminum flore codii, bulbus ſylveſtris,} NARUETH. See AURIPIGMENTUM,. 


VED LAVENDE}, 
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lemon 


al nares, or 


pſerdo-narciſſus Anglicus. WILD DAFFODIL. 1 NASALE. An ERRHINE. © 

The roots of theſe are ſomewhat purgative and emetic; | NASALIS ARTERIA. See MAXILLARTE At 

the doſe is two drams in infuſion. | TERIX. | ; E 
| PALLIDUS CIRCULO LUTEO, COMMON PALE| NASALES, alſo called compreſſor naris, and rings. | h 

DAFFODIL, or PRIMROSE-PEERLE Ss. riſes fleſhy from the extremity of the os na, and adjacent 
 NARCOSIsS, from vepun, tor por, flupor, numbneſs. A | parts of the os maxillare, and is inſerted into al the cit 
STUPEFACTION. | 1 tilages of the ala. It dilates the noſtrils. 


NARCOTICA. NARcories, from wprau, to affect PROCESSUS, See MAXILLARIA OUPERIOM 
with a ſtuper or ail wal or vaprn, torpedo, a fiſh which | Oss a, and Os FRONT IS. 1 & 
{tupifies what it touches. Narcotics are ſoporiferous me- |] NASCALE. A ſort of peſſary made of wo 
dicines which induce ſtupefaction. See ANODYNA. cotton. | 

NARDUS CELTICA, alſo called ſpica Celtica, faliun-| NASCAPHTHON. See CasCARILLA 
ea, CELTIC SPIKENARD. It is the valeriana Celtica, Linn. } NASDA. See NAPHTHA. | Theſe ar 
It is a ſmall ſpecies of valerian, with uncut, oblong, ob- NASE OSSA. The BoNEs of the NOSF- . 
tuſe, oval leaves; it is a native of the Alps, from whence | the two ſmall bones which compoſe the upper 
we have the dry roots, conſiſting of a number of blackiſh | noſe, and are ſupported by the ſeptum naſi. 
fibres, with the lower parts of the ſtalks adhering, which | NASITAS. A ſpeaking through the ne 
laſt are covered with thin yellow ſcales, the remains off NASO PALATINI PU C TUS. See 
the withered leaves. Its virtues refemble thoſe of vate- | DucTvs. EH | ne. fach 
kan. | NAS TOS. The wArKiNG-CANE. un 

There is a mountain nard, but it is only the root of the | atrorubeus. | to be tht 
large valerian. None of theſe are in much eſteem in NASTURTIUM. Quaſi naſi tormentum, de ſeed 
practice. See Raii Hiſt. | pm ren ſtorments of the noſe, becauſe the acrimon N refpedts l 
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The wild ard, fee Ass AR ABACCA, is chiefly uſed | whilſt it is bruiſing, excites ſneezing- = les foliacecus 
amongſt farriers; but it is uſed as a ſternutatory in me- reſembles the mithridate muſtard with 3. hare 
dical practice. | margin, and multifid leaves to diſtingui j ſpe- 

gin, ame f [ k * 


'Nazpvus INDICA, called alſo ſpica, ſpica Indica, [enumerates eleven ſpecies. It is allo ® n 
7 | | 


\ 


1 — 


NAT 


lh, of aralia rum, Barbarea, cardamines, for 
cles 0 { eral other plants- Jo” . e 
1 and ſev un AQUATICUM, called alſo laver odora- 
| n ar damines. WATER-CRESSES. Siſym- 
== ar hari Or ſiſymbrium aquaticum, foliis pinna- 
brium 10 "cacordatis, floribus albis tetrapetalis, ſiliquis 
ti . A juicy plant with browniſh, oblong, 
En yeh ſet nearly in pairs, without pedicles, on a 
= " which is terminated by an odd one, larger 
1 ointed than the reſt. The ſtalks are hollow, 
- mm channelled, and crooked ; on the tops grow 
b 'f {mall tetrapetalous white flowers followed by 
[tufts o ods, which burſting, throw out a number of 
I 7 ſeeds. It grows in rivulets, and the cleareſt 
| . waters, and flowers in June. The leaves re- 
A — all the winter, but are in the greateſt perfec- 
on 1 ring. 
15 i wk are, to the taſte, moderately pungent; 
luden rubbed betwixt the fingers, they emit a quick pe- 
ensting ſmell like that of muſtard, but weaker. Fhis 
berd is a mild, acrid, aperient antiſcorbutic, of the ſame 
Weeneral virtues with the garden ſcurvy-graſs, but much 
iet pungent, and, in a great meaſure, free from the pe- 
lar favour thereof. The expreſſed juice carries with 
all the virtue of the plant; but whether the leaves are 
en as a ſalad, or the juice taken alone, their uſe ſhould 
e continued ſome time, and the 3 of either not 
Ping, if much benefit is expected. This has chiefly 
een employed as an antiſcorbutic, and forms one of the 
Wircdicnts for the ſuccus cochleariz compoſitus. 
W .— HorTENSE, COMMON GARDEN CRESSES. 
low plant, with variouſly-cut winged leaves, bear- 
Win; on the top of the round ſtalk and branches tufts 
Who tctrapetalous white flowers, which are followed by 
Wroundilh capſules, flatted on one fide, and full of red- 
dich round ſeeds. It is annual, and raiſed in gardens. 


cid juices are the fault in the conſtitution, and when the 
Whylopoetic organs are weak. It is nearly of the ſame 
Wqualitics as water-crefſes, but ſomewhat milder. The 


Heir general qualities with thoſe of muſtard. 
W_— IxD1cuM, alſo called acriviola, flos ſanguineus 
aardi, naſturtium Peruvianum, cardamindum minus. 
INDIAN CRESS, or YELLOW LARK-SPUR. The leaves 
Ware round and umbilicated, and placed alternately ; the 
Walks are trailing, the flowers conſiſt of fine leaves, 
ormed like violets 3 the ſeeds are round and rough, three 
ol them ſucceed in each flower. It is a native of Peru. 
Niller enumerates five ſpecies. Their young ſhoots are 
ed as pickles. Their medical virtues are ſimilar to 
ode of the common ſort with us. See Raii Hiſt. 
3 Mat. Med. SVLVESTRE, & c. See CORNU 
ers vi. 8 
asus. The Nosz. The external parts of the 
WP: arc the root, the arch, the back or ſpine, the ſides, 
| etl tip, the wings, the external nares, and the part under 
e ſeptum. The internal parts are, the internal nares, 


tum narium, the circumvolutions, the conchæ ſupe- 
ares, the conchæ inferiores, the poſterior openings of 
r the ſinus frontales, ſinus maxillares, 
un 8 ductus lachrymalis, and ductus pala- 
5 Bie fich © Nerves are the olfactory, and a branch from 
nr, LN The cartila inous part of the noſe keeps 
+ one yon N admit of reſpiration. It grows narrower 
ich ine "=P a funnel, The membrana pituitaria, 
a . e noſe, is very vaſcular and papillous at 
Wir. Tue b it is moſt expoſed to the ſtream of the 
1 58 R is full of ſmall glands which 
os excreſcences, is membrane gives riſe to poly- 
* ple ng of infants are ſometimes obſtructed, and 
Nee; but Lr A the noſe in order to relief in this 
tan dune 1 our grains of white vitriol diſſolved in 
Wine a gift, water, anſwers much better for ſolicit- 
W © ge of the too viſcid mucus. 
| A ſort of tumor of the wen 
3 1t hath a narrow baſis, but a 


J. Linnzus ſpeaks of it as rooted in a 


5 . SwWIxNIN ; . | 
Wit promo: WIMMING, It is uſeful in ſummer, 
A es perſpiration, and attenuates the fluids, but 


of 
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s an uſeful dietetic herb in ſcorbutic caſes, when viſ- 


eds are more pungent than the leaves, and agree in 


NAU 


It injures the head Oribaſ , 8 
; - oo” P aſus e { | c 
rections on the ſubject in lib. vi. N e 
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NATES. The BuTTocks. Alfo a name 8. | 
; Ihe DU) . à name of two 
prominences of the brain, which are gluti 
* See CEREBELLUM. » 70 e mane 
NATRIX TORQUATA: See Axd urs. 
'NATRON, Wr whe 
NATARON. 775 
ANATRON. Ys 
—— TARTARISATUM.” See SAL RUPELLENSIS, 
—— VITRIOLATUM. See GLAUBERI SAL, 


See ANATRON 


See 


NATSIATAM. The tree which bears the coculus 


Indicus. See Coccurvs Ixus. 
NATURA. NATURE. There have been few defi- 
nitions amougſt the variety which have been given, which 
ſeems perfectly ſatisfactory on this ſubject. This defect 
is attempted to be ſupplied by the laſt commentator on 
Sydenham's Works; who, 1 reciting what HIPPO/“ 
CRATES, VAN SWIETEN, HOFFMAN, VAN HEIL- 
MONT, and MEAD, ſay on this ſubject, and provin 
the inſufficiency of what they advance, aſſerts, * That 


ſtrument upon which nature performs her various oper- 
ations, for the purpoſes for which the machine was 
created, and that diſeaſe is nothing but a defect or im- 
perfection in that inſtrument, occaſioned by ſome mate- 
rial or mental cauſe, inherent or accidental, and not to a 
deficiency of nature, which, univerſally conſidered, we 
take to be an agent of Divine Providence, endowed with 
limited powers, which ſhe exerciſes for the formation of 
bodids, and other particular purpoſes, in order to pro- 


cannot tranſgreſs thoſe bounds, and that in herſelf ſhe is 
ever perfect; and when any imperfections happen in 
bodies in the animal, vegetable, or mineral kingdoms, 
they are owing to ſome circumſtances in which thoſe bo- 
dies are placed, or with which they are connected, and 
not to any defect in nature. 'This is nature conſidered in 
its moſt general ſenſe ; but when we apply the term to 
particular bodies, ſomething elſe ſeems neceſſarily in- 
cluded in the definitions reſpecting and peculiar to thoſe 
bodies. Thus then, applied to the human machine, we 
would ſay, that nature is the powers inherent in the 
ſyſtem, put into, and continued in action by the force of 
the living or vital principle; and when diſeaſe occurs, it 
is owing to ſome circumſtances happening to the ſolids 
or fluids of the human machine, or to ſome ſituation in- 
to which they are thrown, from whence they cannot per- 
fectly exerciſe thoſe powers, or feel the impulſes of the 
vital principle, and not to any defects in thoſe powers 
or principle. We ſhall offer one inſtance in proof: a 
man walking in apparent health, ſhall, from the burſting 
of ſome large blood-veſſel, drop dead inſtantaneoully ; 


powers or the vital principle, the aCtion only ceaſes in 


lation of the blood, for want of yaſcular continuation, is 
deſtroyed by this accident; the defect hes then in the in- 
ſtrument in which theſe inherent powers reſide, and on 
which this principle aſſerts its action, and not in the 
powers or principles themſelves ; and this will apply to. 
every other ſpecies of diſeaſe. See Dr. Wallis's Syden= 
ham, vol. i. p. 147, 148. 

NATURALIA. The PUDENDA. „ 

NAUSEA, from vabs, a /hip. This is properly the 
ſickneſs perceived on ſailing; but it is uſed to expreſs all 
ſorts of ſickneſs, and propenſities to vomit, whether called 
ſickneſs, nauſea, qualm, loathing, or whatever elle. 

Nauſea may be defined to be an approach to ſickneſs. 
It is ſuch a ſubverſion of the ſtomach, as that it reſts not 
in its natural, eaſy ſtate. Sickneſs is that affection of the 
ſtomach, whence there is an inclination of the aCtual 
ejection of its contents. 1 

Sea- ſickneſs depends on nervous irritability and ſpaſm ; 
it is a diſeaſe of the brain from the unuſual motion which 
the ſhip gives it, and from thence, by confent of party 
it is carried to the ſtomach, where it occaſions vomiting. 
Long voyages uſually overcome this diſorder, but ſhort 
ones ſeldom do. Keeping the bowels ſolutive is always 
found to relieve ; and drinking ſea-water with wine is 2 
preventive from ſea- ſickneſs in many. | 

68 A navſea 


the human body is neither more not leſs than an in- 


more the ends for which they were ordained ; that ſhe _ 


here appears no previous defect of the conſtitutional 


conſequence of the vaſcular rupture, becauſe the circu- 
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A nauſea is deſcribed by ſome as a gentle convullion of 
the ceſophagus, accompanied with an inverſion of its pe- 
riſtaltic motion, and producing an inclination to vomit. 
Others again ſay, it is the idea of ſome ungrateful ſub- 
ſtance, accompanied with ſpaſms of the . and 
ſtomach. Generally it is an attendant on dyſpepſia. 

The lips are covered with the continuation of the inner 
coat of the ſtomach, whence whatever vellicates this coat, 
either in the ſtomach, or ceſophagus, and often in the 
mouth, occaſions a nauſea, or a ſickneſs, 

A nauſea always precedes a vomiting, and then it is 
attended with a tremulous motion of the lips. It attends 
all inclinations to vomit, and cardialgias. It is often at- 

tended with a diſcharge of a limpid mucus from the ſto- 
mach, or eſophagus, or both, when no inclination to 
yomiting is preſent; and this N from the ſpaſms 
affecting the glands there. It often indicates worms in 
the primæ viæ. It generally ſucceeds crudities in the 
ſtomach, which, as they are acrid, when the ſtomach is 


empty, they then particularly excite a nauſea, which, 


however, is alleviated by taking any kind of aliment. It 
precedes violent diſorders in the head, eſpecially ſuch as 


-- derive their origin from the upper orifice of the ſtomach. 


It attends hypochondriac diſorders, and others, the fomes 
of which lodge in the primz vie; and in the beginning 
of malignant fevers it is generally attendant. 

According to the variety of cauſes, the remedies will 
be; when acrid ſordes in the primæ viz produce a nauſea, 
preſent relief is obtained from a freſh ſupply of food, and 
a gentle emetic, or 2 few aloetic purges will often re- 
move the diſorder. Indeed, in common, after theſe ge- 
neral evacuants, warm, ſtrengthening, ſtomach medicines, 
ſeldom fail to cure. | 

If an exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors is the cauſe, the 
warmth of the bed, riding, and the elixir of vitriol, ſuc- 
ceeds the belt. | | 

In the beginning of fevers, when bile regurgitates 
into the ſtomach, and in many other inſtances of nauſea, 
3 even of vomiting, the columbo root is almoſt a ſpe- 
cific. | 

A naufea may be relieved, in general, by the ſame means 
as a vomiting. See VOMITUS. | | 

NAUTICUS. See TI BIALIS PosTICUs. It is ſo 
called from the uſe which ſailors make of it in climbing. 

NAVICULARE OS, ) from navicula, a little veſſel. 

_ NAVIFORME, See SCAPHOIDES., | 

NAVIGATIO. SAILING. It is beneficial to weak 
perſons. In a calm, when the ſhip's motion 1s gentle, 
an uncommon alacrity, an increaſed perſpiration, a keener 
appetite, and a quicker digeſtion are excited; but when 
a patient is very weak, the violent agitation of a ſhip in 
a rough ſea is not very ſafe. | 

See Obſ. on Diſeaſes incident to Seamen, by Lewis 
Rouppe, M. D. 'The Uſe of Sea Voyages in Medicine, 
by E. Gilchriſt, M. D. | | 

NEAPOLITANUM UNGUENTUM. NEaroL1- 
TAN OINTMENT. _ | | 

This is now never made, the ung. hydrargyri mit. be- 
ing ſubſtituted for it. 

NEAPOLITANUS MORBUS. Lues venerea. 

- NEBI POULI. See BILIMBI. 

NEBULA. A WAFER. Alſo a white ſpot in the 
cornea of the eye. See ALBUGO. EE 

NECESSARIE RES. The NON-NATURALS, See 
NoNn-NATURALIA. 

NECROSIS, from yexpo;, dead. A MORTIFICA- 
TION. It is called the dry gangrene. A mortification 
gradually takes place without much preceding inflamma- 


tion 3 the dead parts become hard and dry. See Bell on| 


Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 94. Edinb. Med, Com. vol. ix. 
p- 7 London Med. Journal, vol. iii. p. 369; vol. vii. 
p- 263. | | 

NEcRos1s OSTILAGINEA., See RAPHANIA. 

NEDUM SCHET TI. The name of a bacciferous 
ſhrub which grows in the Eaſt Indies, of which an oint- 
ment 1s made by boiling in oil, and is then uſed againſt 
pruriginous diſorders, : 

NEDYIA. The abdominal viſcera. 

NEDYS. The sTomacn, or the BELLY. 


NEDYUSA. An epithet for THIRsT, ſignifying it 
being violent. P | „ ügnitying its 


NFRENDES. Properly it is ue EN eros; but it | 
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tions, of a 


is applied to young children 

wa ee Ople, who ta 1 
NEGUNDO MAS & FEMIN A,; 

lia minor Indica ſerrata, & vitex trifoli in Ver ti 

folia. See VITEX. ? "ca mul. 
NELERA. The lower part of the bell 
NEIEM-EL-SALIB. An Egyptian g 

CROSS-GRASS, Which is alſo called - =P 

Agyptiacum, gramen crucis. EG VPC Pas dach 

3 and GRASS of the Ross. bebt 

LUMBO. A name for th 

See FABA ZEGYPTIA, e Eoveriay Lay, 
NEMOROSA. See ANEMoNo1nes 
Nr . * NYMPHAA., 

p crab, a ſcorpion, and WF 
NEPATHEOHPHHRAST g See Gen dle 
NEPENTHES, from yn, importing negating kt 

mourning. | 
The nepenthes of the Egyptians was, accord 
Borrichiu um 2 "$10 Ola 
ius, a preparation of opium and dutroy, hut 
produce of Lehre Romantic accounts are bo 9 
See Schultz's Hiſt. Med. A name alſo for pe g whe 
bilis, the WONDERFUL PLANT, bandura, 0 A 
apus vegetabilis. It is a plant which grows in tic 1 
reſts, in the iſland of Ceylon, where its long fr 
. . . l 
ply it with water, and where no ſun comes to exh; 
Its root is ſaid to be aſtringent, and the herb; 5 
but it is moſt remarkable for its appendages at the a 
of the leaves, which turn up, and contain a cadli a 
pid liquor. ; | : 
NEPETA. CATMINT. See CALAMixTha Þ, 
LUSTRIS; MENTHA CATARIA. 
NEPETELLA, i. e. Cataria minor vulgaris 3 
 NEPHRALGTA, Pain in the kidneys or ureter: 3 
alſo inflammation there. | | 
NEPHRALGIA CALCULOSA. Nephralsy, vals inn | 
a STONE in the KIDNIES. This differs from a epi 
from the want of fever, and is conſidered as a diſeaſe whole 
principal ſymptom conſiſts in a fixed pain in the regina 
of the kidneys and ureters, without any acute febrileafee 
tions, and is thought to depend on a rather laye jw 
fixed in the kidneys, or ureters, which is diſcorendlel 
pain and very ſevere uneaſineſs in either lumbar regia 
ſeldom happening in both, and that fixed and pems 
nent; which pain extends itſelf along the duct of the 
ureter in the abdomen towards the bladder, attended in 
men with a painful drawing up of the teſticle of the lane 
fide z in women, with a ſtupor, or numbneſs of the 
thigh, and pain, if the fit ſhould be intenſe, In the vo- 
lence of the pain a nauſea and frequent vomiting are oc. 
caſioned ; by laying on the pained fide the unealnels1 
mitigated, but on Hat which is oppoſite, increaſed; an 
laſtly, the urine has different appearance in the begus 
ning, it is watery, and ſmall in quantity, afterward ut 
bid and copious, often extremely hot and bloody. The 
chief relief in theſe caſes is to be expected from blen 
reſt, diluting mucilaginous liquids, decoctions af ir 
fuſions of lineſeed, marſk»mallows, barley, gum-arabic 
&c.; narcotics, oily medicines, warm bath, and 
cooling diet, &c. See CaLcULUs and NEPHROTY 
MIA. | | 
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RHEUMATICA, The rheumatiſm in the wi 
cles of the loins. The ſame as /umbags. 
NEPHRELMINTICA 15scHURIA- 
A ee of urine from worms. 
NEPHRITICA. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from inflammation in the kidneys. 
NEPHRITICA AQUA. See Nux MosCHAT% - 
NEPHRITICUM LIGNUM, alſo called 167, 7 
grinum, NEPHRITIC woop. Dale thinks t of ri 
wood of the tree which bears the ben-nut. lu fl 1 
landina moringa, Linn. It is brought from er 
large ee pieces; the out-part is of 2 . 75 
ow yellow colour; the medullary e 5 nd matte 
rowniſh, or reddiſh colour, If it is bruiſe, 210 |, 
rated in water for half an hour, or an hour, 15 | 5 : 
deep tinCture, appearing, when placed bet u gie 
and the light, 6 a golden colour, 
Bo blue colour; a property ther w 
from all other known woods. P ieces of o * tin 
often mixed with it, which only give a ao 


See [SCHURTA 


= f ſame 
If this wood is ſteeped in rectiſied ſpirit of wine, 8 bis 
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ble tincture is obſerved ry We wee eee e 5 

tc cid is joined to the tin 5 l 0 yellow, 

BH 1 blue is again reſtored by an alcali. It is the only 

but b blue that is deſtroyed by acids. 

© a taſte it is ſlightly bitter, and the raſpings have 

_ -* 8 ſmell. A ſtrong infuſion of it in water 

1 ** 0 . ſtringent, and is recommended in diforders 
vent er "uſlages, It does not, like the warmer 

„ of _ 1 or otherwiſe offend the parts; but its 

© +— wry or 250 obtained it a place in general practice. 

Ni Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. : 

W NEPHRITICUS, from ve pos, 4 kidney. Belonging to 
WE the kidneys. It is uſed with reſpect to diſorders of theſe 
F parts, or to medicines adapted to their cure. 

A NEPHRITIS. Any diſtemper in the kidneys, from 
bose u lidney, inflammatio fenum. An 1NFLAMMA- 

WS 0x in the KIDNEYS. This diſorder is not very fre- 

| for a determination of the fluids to the kidneys 
cCccaſons an increaſed. fecretion of urine, ſometimes 
minred with blood, which prevents inflammation. Dr. 

WE Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz, 

„ 3 and order phle gmaſiæ. ; ; 

= The general cauſes are, whatever hinders the extremi- 

—; of the arteries from tranſmitting their fluid; as a 
und, contuſion, abſceſs, a tumor, a long continued 

(eauxion, a ſmall ſtone, &c. whatever hinders the con- 

ane of the urine into the pelvis, ureters, and blad- 

WE der; ſuch as forcibly convey the thicker parts of the blood 

ino the urinary ducts, as running, violent riding, exceſ- 

WE (1c heat, an effort of the body, a plethora, acrid diure- 

dcs, poiſons, &c. a long continued ſpaſmodic contraction 

ol theſe veſlels. When theſe veſſels are ſeized with a 

Jodlent inflammation, they are often ſo conſtricted, that 

vo urine can be diſcharged; or if a ſmall quantity is eva- 

euated, it is pellucid, thin, and aqueous, which is an un- 
WEpromiling ſign ; the nerves cohering to theſe veſſels, and 

E ip contiguous to them, being often irritated, pains aud 

WEconvullions are produced in the ſtomach, meſentery, in- 

eeſtines, and uterus z3 hence ariſes eructations, nauſeas, 

Womiting, fluxes, iliac paſſions, retentions of urine, ſtu- 

or, immobility of the legs, &c. preternatural heat in the 

ons. | 

A ſtone in the kidney uſually excites inflammation in 
Wc internal membrane Fee 4 and in the tubuli uri- 

Niferi. 

he inflammation begins with a pungent burning pain 

in the region of the kidney, that is in the back, near the 

WW ticulation of the ſhort ribs, higher up on the left-ſide 
un on the right, often ſhooting down by the ureters to 

e bladder, and by the ſpermatic cord to the teſticle ; a 

eoeer; the urine is ſometimes red at the firſt, but ſoon 

comes pale, and is frequently diſcharged in ſmall quan- 
es, and that with difficulty, pain, and heat. Some- 
es a redneſs appears externally z the thigh and leg of 

e affected fide is ſeized with a ſtupor; the pain is in- 
cated upon ſtanding, walking, couching, lying on the 
bote ide, or in any other caſe where the kidney is 

Wovcd, or the ſurrounding part extended; there is pain 

| Wo groin, and in the teſticle next adjacent; the pulſe 

bad and frequent, and, as the pain increaſes, it often 
econes [mall, quick, and ſometimes intermittent, with 

Colineſs of the extremities, cold ſweats, ſickneſs, bilious 
fainting, delirium, convulſions, &c. The pa- 

8 the moſt eaſe on the affected ſide. 

n inflammation in the kidneys, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 


a» the gravel, a ſtone obſtruCting the ureter, an in- 
am mation of the 
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protracted beyond the ſeventh or 
ts TIRE there is a ſtupor or heavineſs of the part, 
e Ln 2 of chillineſs and ſhivering, &c. 
ne 0 ſuſpect that matter is forming in the 
V and that an abſceſs will enſue, 
E the urine beco 
Won 
=XF Sz A 
u abſceſs 
— in this 
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ſuppurate on the fourth day, if 
a natural, or an artificial attempt 
but yet theſe failing, an abſceſs may be 


the fourtcenth day. This abſceſs may 
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be diſcharged into the pelvis of the kidney, the abdg- 
men, or externally through the integuments and the ſkin 
in the firſt caſe, if the matter is kindly, a cure may fol 
low, but otherwiſe an hectic deſtroys the patient; in the 
ſecond caſe it is fatal; and, in the third, an ulcer, of 


* 


very uncertain cure, is formed. 

When the preſence of this diſorder is once manifeſted, 
immediately bleed, and in general proceed as in other in- 
ternal imflammations. 

Decoctions of parſley-roots, infuſions of line - ſeed, or 
the Arabic emulſion, with a double quantity of the gum, 
are convenient as common drink; and to prevent their 
palling the appetite, a little lemon juice and ſugar may 
be added to render them grateful. 
A moderately warm ſemicupium, 
frequently injected, contribute much to promote the ſe- 
cretion of urine. 

If inflammation appears externally, apply fomentations 
and poultices to the part ſo affected. PO 
In caſe of a ſuppuration, the treatment is nearly the 
ſame as in a ſuppuration of the liver. After the abſceſs 
is burſt, the patient ſhould drink freely of a decoction of 
marſhmallow-roots, or ſuch like liquors, and take the 
bark freely. In this caſe the bark is preferable to the 
uſual method of adminiſtering balſamics. = 

If pains are exceſlive, give opiates to moderate them; 
and if yomiting is troubleſome, give tepid water, ſweet- 
ened with honey, and let the patient drink ſmall quan- 
tities frequently. >; 
If a gangrene takes place, it is known by the violence 
of the cauſe, of the ſymptoms, the want of relief by re- 
medies, and the ſudden remiſſion of the pain without 
apparent cauſe, cold ſweats, a weak intermittent pulſe, 
hiccoughs, either no diſcharge of urine, or ſuch as is li- 
vid, black, full of hairs, fetid, and foul, with a ſudden 
and conſiderable loſs of ſtrength. In thoſe cafes, no cure 
can be expected. „ 

See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, and Van Swieten's Com- 
ments thereon. Fordyce's Elements, part the ſecond. 
Brooke's and the London Practice of Phyſic. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 387. 

_ NEPHROLITICA ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from the ſtone in the kidneys. See ISCHURIA. 

NEPHROMETRAE. The pſoas muſcles. 

NEPHROPLETHORICA ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſ- 
fon of urine from a plethora. 

NEPHROSPASTICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
a ſpaſm in the kidneys. | 1 

NEPHROTHROMBOIDES. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from grumous blood in the kidneys. 

NEPHROPYICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from pu- 
rulent matter in the kidneys. 

NEPHROPHLEGMATICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from pituitous or mucous matter in the kidneys, 

NEPHROPLEGICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
a paralytic ſtate of the kidneys. See ISCHURIA, | 

NEPHROS. A KIDNEY. 

NEPHROTOMIA. NEepHROTOMY. It is the ex- 
tracting of a ſtone from the kidneys by a wound made for 
that end. Rouſet was the firſt who adviſed this operation, 
In Mezeray's Hiſtory of France is the following narrative: 
The doctors of the faculty of phyſic at Paris, know- 
ing that an archer of Bagnolet, who had been very much 
afflicted with the ſtone, lay under ſentence of death, 
begged of the king that he might be put into their hands, 
to make an experiment whether they could open the kid- 
ney, and take out the ſtone. They obtained their re- 
queſt, and the operation ſucceeded ſo well, that the man 
lived many years after in good health: ſo ſays the hiſto- 
rian. And many writers ſpeak in favour of this opera- 
tion, and aſſert that it is practicable with ſafety; but 
from the courſe of the renal artery it does not appear to 

be poſſible, without aa | the patient. See RENEs. 
| Beſides the objection from the renal artery, there are 
others apparently inſurmountable. See Avicenna, Sera- 
pion, Wedelius, Meckren, Heiſter, Med. Mul. vol. ii. 
p. 370. Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 144. White's Sur- 

er . . | 
g NEPONES. See BARONES. 
NERANTIA. An ORANGE. See AURANTIA Hrs- 


and laxative clyſters 


PALENSIS. | 
NERION, I called alſo rhododaphne, rhododendron ole- 
NERIUM  ander, laurus roſea, ROSE-BAY. It is 

| 7 5 called 
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called nerion, from ys; a privative particle, and epauat to 
dove; that is to ſay, a plant not to be loved. Nerium, 
from ve humid, Lerube it grows in moiſt places. Rho- 
dodaphne; from its flowers reſembling a roſe, and its 
leaves a bay-tree; Rhododendron, becauſe it ſometimes 
grows to the ſize of a little tree, and hath a flower like a 
roſe: The branches are divided and ſubdivided by threes, 
and the leaves grow three together: It grows in mari- 
time places: The leaves and flowers are poiſonous 3 if 
any of them are ſwallowed, deglutition 1s immediately 
ſtopped, but vomiting and purging ſoon come on. Vi- 
negar is an antidote in this poiſon. See Raii Hiſt. 
ROLI OLEUM. It is the eſſential oil of orange- 
flowers. See AURANTIA HISPALENSIS. _. 
 NERONIANA: An epithet for veneſection, when 
more than one vein is opened in a day. | 
NERVALIA OSSA. See ARCUALIA OSS A. 
NERVEA SPONGIOSA. See CoRPORA CAYER- 
NOSA PENIS. 1 3 | 
NERVI. The NERvEs, are thoſe productions of the 
brain, which are the means of ſenſe and motion in every 
part. They are continuations of the medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain; and, like the brain, they have an infinite 
number of blood-veſlels diſperſed about them. They 
receive their ſtrength from the membranes that ſurround 
them. They have two coats, at leaſt as far as the eye 
can trace them, one from the pia mater, the other from 
the dura mater. The nerves are ſuppoſed to depoſit their 
coats when they arrive at the place of office. In their 
riſe and progreſs from the brain they are ſuppoſed to de- 
cuſſate each other, that is, thoſe which riſe on the right 
fide of the brain paſs out on the left, and thoſe which 
riſe on the left paſs out on the right ; their origin, how- 
ever accurately traced, cannot be found ont: that the 
decuſſate each other, is ſuggeſted at leaſt from a ns. 
ſion of the brain, in which caſe, a blow is received on 
one ſide, and the injury done is on the other; but again, 
there are many exceptions to this. Frequently the nerves 
form plexuſes in their courſe, in which they become one. 
In their courſe through the body they commonly branch 
with the blood-veſſels, but ramify more regularly. That 
junction which in the arterial and venal ſyſtem is called 
anaſtomoſis, in the nerves is denominated communication. 
From this communication of nerves ſome inſtances of 
ſympathy are accounted for; but how far this is the 
truth is not eaſy to aſſert, as there is hardly a nerve but 
in its paſſage communicates with ſome branch of almoſt 
every nerve in the body. In the ganglions-of the nerves 
there is always a particular redneſs, on which conjectures 
are formed by different anatomiſts, but their opinions are 
not well ſupported: Lanciſi ſays, that theſe ganglions 
are only on thoſe nerves which are governed by the will. 
All the nerves in the body originally proceed from the 
cerebrum or cerebellum, by means of the medulla oblon- 
gata, or medulla ſpinalis. They go out in pairs, and are 
afterwards divided into branches to be diſtributed on all 
parts of the body. | 
From the head there goes out ten pair of nerves; the 
firſt and ſecond pair proceed from the cerebrum, and are 
called the olfactory or firſt pair; and the optic nerves, or 
ſecond pair. The reſt proceed from the cęrebellum, and 
are called motores oculorum, or third pair; pathetici, or 
fourth pair; trigemini, or fifth pair; motores oculorum 
externi, or ſixth pair; auditorius, or ſeventh pair; par 
vagum, or eighth pair; hypogloſh externi, or ninth pair; 
ſuboccipitales, or tenth pair. 
From the ſpinal marrow there goes out about twenty- 
four pair, which have the general name of vertebrales ; 
{even of which paſling through the vertebræ of the neck, 
are called cervicales; twelve paſs through thoſe of the 
back, and are called dorſales; five paſs through thoſe of 
the loins, and are called lumbares; and there are five or 
ſix pair which, paſſing through the os ſacrum, are called 
lacri nervi. | | 
The nerves that ſerve the vital functions ariſe from the 
cerebellum ; thoſe that are ſubſervient to the ſenſes pro- 
ceed chiefly from the baſis of the brain; and thoſe that 
are deſtined to the voluntary motions of the touch, are 
principally from the ſpinal marrow. h 
In many inſtances, if the nerve is cut, compreſſed, or 
deſtroyed, all motion, ſenſation, and nutrition in that 
part to which the nerve is diſtributed is loſt 
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cipal nerves in the part are nat deſtroyed 
health and vigour. This is — 1 
operation for the aneuriſm, in which cf. ; e 
is tied with the brachial artery, a tene f dle une 
only is felt, and ſenſation in any depr A* numbnez 
ture is not loſt. If a ligature is made 0 th, the li 
the fide of the windpipe, the animal win be dle va 
pointed inſtrument is puſhed between he umb. If; 
atlas of a dog, he dies inſtantly; The hn and 
happen in wounds of the cerebrum, cerebel N 
dulla ſpinalis. All nerves which have their an 
below an injury of the medulla ſpinalis 
and motion. A member may be deprive 
and yet not loſe its ſenſation, or it may 
and retain its motion; Senſation remaj 
ter the limb is amputated; Preſſure 
lytic: p = * nerves are continuation 
part of the brain and ſpinal marroy, it j 

they are partly noni by thoſe veſſels ie ane . 
on that production of the pia mater which ſurrouna, = 
in like manner as the brain derives its houriſhment 2. 
the arteries of the pia mater; if this be the caſe we wh 
readily ſee why the nerves loſe their powers when the Y 
wholly deprived of the arterial blood, and alſo retain be 
in ſome meaſure, after the brain is oſſiſied and petribed 

'The nervous. fluid is often ſpoken of ag \\nonymo 
with the animal fpirits, &c. But Dr. Kirkland ohfore 
in his Inquiry, vol. i. p. 433. that, by zerrt fivid 5. 
mean what we diſcover upon diſſecting the Dan 
nerves; and which a rupture in the tumor, accompany. 
ing the bifid ſpine, diſcovers to be eſſentially neceſary ty 
life: for we may eaſily ſuppoſe a fluid reſiding in th 
nerves, of ſuch high importance to life as it evident 
appears to be, to bring on (when both the nerves and it 
ſelf are diſeaſed) the nervous ſymptoms we diſcorer be, 
fore the gouty matter is thrown off into the extremity 
&c. in other inſtances of diſeaſe, | 

There are many claſſes of nerves differing in ſmallnel, 
and it is ſuppoſed that one claſs may remain entire, whit 
another is ſomewhat hurt, and perhaps this is the cas 
of a gradual decline of the ſenſes. 

It is alſo to be obſerved that ſome noris are ſuſcept. 
ible of one impreſſion only, or with ſuch at leaſt as many 
others are not affected by; e. g. the ſemen ſtimulates the 
nerves of the teſticles and veſiculæ ſeminales, but of n0 
other part; ſome aſſiſt in viſion, others ſmell, &c. I 
ancients, not only gave the name of nerve to theſe produce 
tions of the brain, but alſo to the tendons, and ligaments 

On the nerves, their uſe, &c. ſee Winſlow's Anatong, 
where the nerves are very accurately deſcribed; Mont: 
Diff. on the Nerves; it is annexed at the end of his 
teology; beſides theſe, the curious may conſult Ster 
Vieuſſens, Willis, Ridley, Leuwenhoeck, aud Ruzfeo 
See alſo Hales's Stat. Eſſays, vol. ii. p. 59, 69. Mum 
on the Sympathy of the Nerves, and Nervmns Unoruds 
Kirkland's Dif. on the Brain and Nerves, and cn de 
N of the Nerves. Monro on the Structure, & 
of the Nerves. 

NERVOSA FEBRIS. 
this name we may conſider nervous | 
they are a numerous kind of complaints. Sy 
that fevers make two thirds of the diſorders toe © 
are ſubject, and the hyſteric (or, as we ma! ſay, oa 

1frerene 
diſorders) one half of the reſt. From differente b. 
grees, or other circumſtances, the different denen 
tions ariſe, and from a ſimple yawning te the 00 
extreme of madneſs is the extent in which theſe Te” 
: others k 

are manifeſted. g 
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makes a part pary! 
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The NERVOUS FEVER» Uk 
diſeaſes in genelvs 
enjiain 14; 
which me 
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in their oppoſite extremes to be, the . place 
cal, and the acute, nervous fever. Pr. Cl he d 


the nervous fever under the name of typhus, int 
pyrexiæ, and order febress - _ 
When theſe diſorders are chronical, th : 
mach, or inteſtines, or other particular part "hab chen 
complained of, the cellular membrane 18 pre ontimi⸗ 
immediate ſeat. When the caſe 13 ere: 4 om. 
nated lymph is the ſource of every morbi a dich bf 
The chronical kinds are called vapour?» N y dena 
pochondriac diſorder, &c. The acute 1s u —— EIN, 
nated the nervous fever, LITTLE EVER, i 
| &c. That 


| | ; yet this 
docs got always happen, for if all, or at leaſt 5 prin- ee on the 8PIRITS, 


I 


1 | iſordered viſcera, lead ſedentary lives 
rr 2 "with long inxiety, who are eaſily 


- 245 ras occurrences, &c. are the moſt ſub- 
fe 


Fect to e on nervous complaints re- 
| 11 ER every diſorder to which the human body is 
a: ccording to the part more immediately affected, 
Ju 3 eculiarities of the patient's conſtitution, the dif- 
| uh : 7 ſes proper to os 225 3 to . 
| | the occaſional cauſe then is, and the 
Peaks 20 influence is exerted, the 8 will 
1 ram in the ſtomach and bowels, heart-burning, ſour 
hea ſqueamiſhnels, and ejection of a watery fluid 
1 iced of matter from the ſtomach, a want of ap- 
4 and indigeſtion, or an uncommon craving of food, 
Neid digeſtion, debility, e a 1 80 of _ 
x the ſtomach when hungry, a ſtrong deſire 
| — food, inflations of the eben pain and 
* in the ſtomach, oppreſſion about the præcordia, 
Leafy though not painful ſenſations about the ſtomach, 
| uf | itedncfs, anxiety, timidity, ſtrong pulſations with- 
1 eg belly, ſpaſms in the bowels, diſtenſions of portions 
bf the bowels, colic A a 1 in = 
| om wind, the belly often lax, but more fre- 
| 7 yore pains in the back and belly reſembling 
the gravel, a ſenſe of irritation and heat in the neck of 
be urethra, with a frequent deſire of making water, a 
Keopious diſcharge of limpid urine, frequent ſpitting, ſud- 
Yen fluſhes of heat all ON body, e e a Ka 
Wc cold in certain parts as if water was poured on them, 
| . at other Ga in univerſal glow, flying pains in the 
rds, pain in the back and between the ſhoulders, pains 
bitended with a hot ſenſation, ſhifting often from the 
Wc; or back to the interior parts of the abdomen, cramps 
or convulſiye motions of the muſcles, or of a few of 
weir fibres, ſudden ſtartings of the legs or arms, fre- 
Wauent involuntary motion of the muſcles of the neck, or 
Whead, or arms, or legs; a 8 convulſion r 1 
Ponce the ſtomach, bowels, throat, legs, arms, and almo 
e whole doch, in which the — ſtruggles as in an 
vileptic fit; long faintings, which, in ſome inſtances, 
'F Mow one __ after ſhort intervals, palpitation of the 
ear, pulſe variable, a dry cough, with difficult breath- 
Wn; or a conſtriction of the lungs, which in ſome perſons 
eur periodically; yawning, hiccough, ſighing, a ſenſe 
Wo! er, as 1 rom a bal or a ck in the throat, 
crying, laughing; in the day the patient is moſtly cool, 
ac a flow or San val, but 11 the time of fo hot 
3 _ e over the whole . the pulſe is 
acker and ſtronger, and faintneſs or ſickneſs is felt; a 
WE iddineſs, el after riſing up haſtily; pains in the 
end, which in many return periodically; pain in a ſmall 
ert of the head, which generally fixes on the crown, as 
2 nail was drove in; finging in the ears, dimneſs of 
wht, miſt before the eyes, objects ſeen double, unuſual 
E Pimell; perceived, obſtinate watchings, ſometimes attended 
ch uncaſineſs which is not to be deſcribed, but which 
I I lelened by getting out of bed; diſturbed ſleep, fright- 
A * dreams, night-mare, drowſineſs, fear, peeviſhneſs, 
. adnels, deſpair; at intervals the ſpirits are too active 
Ws g2y, wandering thoughts, impaired memory, ridicu- 
A I Ow, ſtrange perſuaſions of their labouring under 
Y a they js free, * i er com- 
2 Allngerous as they hnd them troubleſome. 
9H 18 being long afflicted with ſome of theſe (for they 
A Fg all attendant in the ſame perſon), the patient 
4H 3 melancholy or mad, or goes into the 
Y maler, _ 4 E phthiſis pulmonalis, palſy, 
33 2 atal diſtemper. | 
A kene 3 on in Ware much affected with theſe 
WE produce * t = is the effect of cauſes which will alſo 
W ders, and Xe orm the acute ſpecies of nervous diſor- 
Ws er, © Patient is then ſaid to labour under a ncr- 
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l 3 | pil 4 inks 2 Apo the above ſymptoms are diſtin- 


1. duch as, th h 5 claſſes, 

count of 3 fer ugh uſually in good health, are yet on 
s de affe 4. en irritability of the nerves, apt 

bon, fantines CC with violent tremors, palpita- 

ie or other convulſions, from fear and grich ſur- 
Fg r paſſions, and from whatever di agreeably 
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2. Such as, beſides being liable to the ſymptoms men. 
tioned in the firſt claſs, From the ſame a are always 
troubled with indigeſtion, flatulence, &c. may be ſaid to 
be hyſteric. „ | 

3- Thoſe who from a leſs delicate feeling are ſcarce 
ever affected with palpitation of the heart, fainting, &c: 
from diſturbed paſſions; but, on account of the diſor- 
dered tate of their ſtomach and bowels, are ſeldom free 
from indigeſtion; flatulence, want of appetite, or too 
great craving, and ſuch ſymptoms as therefrom ariſe ; 
ſuch as belching, eoſtiveneſs, oppreſſion about the pre- 
cordia, low ſpirits, diſagreeable thoughts, diſturbed ſleep, 
& c. may be ranked as hypochondriac. 

4. When a fever is manifeſt in a patient attended with 
nervous ſymptoms, or when a fever coming on from a 
cauſe which induces nervous ſymptoms, the diſorder is 
called a nervous fever. The ſymptoms of which are well 
deſcribed by Hippocrates as follow: * There are frequent 
tranſient chillineſſes in the day; a giddineſs or miſt be- 
fore the eyes; a liſtleſſneſs, with great laſſitude and wea- 
rineſs all over the body; frequent yawnings, with little 
flying pains; dozing, inappetency arpnel 
and tongue; ſighings, with great and unaccountable an- 
xiety; deliriouſneſs and forgetfulneſs by fits; oppreſſion 
and pain about the region of the heart and ſtomach; dif- 
ficulty of breathing by intervals; the tongue general! 
white, but ſometimes redder than ordinary, together wich 
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thirſt, but moderate; pale urine, often and ſuddenly 
made; frequent nauſeas and fluſhings ; faintings on every 
the leaſt motion and ſurprize; cold clammy ſweats by 


vous fever, and will continue thirty or forty days, unleſs 
ſtupors, ſyncopes, and death, end the ſcene before.” 
Huxham deſcribes the nervous fever admirably z and fir 


lar in his deſcription of it, and to the above ſymptoms he 
adds, that the pathognomohic ſigns are: 

1. A low, quick, and unequal pulſe, that is, it is ſwift, 
frequent, and large; then preſently it becomes low and 


inequality, and is a characteriſtic of this fever. 

2. A heat in the tongue, without much thirſt. 

In all diſeaſes the nerves ſuffer more or leſs; but nerv- 
ous diſeaſes are ſuch as ariſe firſt from a peculiar or pre- 
ternatural irritability of the nerves in general, or of thoſe 
in any part in particular, whence, what is applied to 
them, whether of a morbid quality or not, may alike be 


deſcription above given; or, ſecondly, from the peculiar 
quality of ſuch morbid humours, &c. whoſe moſt mani- 


the nervous ſyſtem. But, perhaps, the firſt may more 
ſtrictly be called nervous, though the ſecond enlarge the 
liſts of diforders ſo called, conſiderably. 

The remote cauſes are numerous; they are violent paſ- 
fions ; long continued ones in leſs degrees, ſuch as grief, 
fear, &c. indolence ; exerciſe beyond the ſupplies re- 
ceived for a due ſupport; eager purſuits, whether of 
pleaſure or buſineſs, irregularity in diet, or in the general 
manner of living, a cold np, or a hot and moiſt air, 
ſudden and great changes in the climate, defective per- 
ſpiration, exceſſive evacuations, and indeed whatever much 


leſſens the vis vitæ. 455 ; 
The immediate cauſes are a defect of vital heat, an 


acrimony from contagion, or from ſome other cauſe; and 
ſometimes the remote cauſe, viz. the peculiar or preter- 


when nervous affections are excited by what in a natural 
or healthy ſtate of the nerves would be unperceived. 

Many circumſtances occur to, or are attendant on, per- 
ſons ſubject to nervous diſorders, which prove occaſional 
cauſes; fuch are flatulence in the ſtomach and bowels, 
worms, & c. there; ſcirrhous obſtructions in any of the 
abdominal viſcera, &c. | 

And as to the acute ſpecies, or nervous fever, if what- 
ever can excite fever, is attendant on any of the imme- 
diate cauſes of neryous diſorders in general, there will 
no more be required to produce it. 

Nervous diſeaſes, it is already obſerved, reſemble al- 
moſt every other diſeaſe which affect the human frame, 
and oftentimes it is very difficult to diſtinguiſh thoſe ſem- 
blances from thoſe which are reſembled ; for, as ſcarce 

6 T any 


s of the lips 


a heat in it; a low, quick, unequal pulſe; heat and 
turns; theſe, more or leſs, uſually accompany the der- 


Richard Manningham, in his Febricula, is very particu- 


quick, &c. an ages! ; this, he obſerves, is its greateſt . 


productive of that variety of ſymptoms which form the 


teſt effects are from the diſorders which they excite in 


natural ſenſibility of the nerves is the immediate cauſe, as 
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any part of the body is without nerves, and very few al- 
together without feeling, the nerves muſt not only ſuffer, 
when they themſelves, or the brain, or the ſpinal mar- 
row are primarily affected, but alſo when the other parts 
are diſeaſed; and hence the difficulty, perhaps impoſh- 
bility, of fixing a certain criterion by which nervous diſ- 
orders may at once be diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe not ſo 
called; though, in ſome inſtances, a ſmall degree of at- 
tention will enable us ſo to do. 1 = 

The prognoſtics in nervous diſorders, of the chronical 
as well as of the acute, are both difficultly formed and 
uncertain; in the firſt, if the diſeaſe is recent and left to 
itſelf, it is rather troubleſome than dangerous; but a 
faulty treatment may be productive of other complaints, 
that are both difficult of cure and dangerous. In the ſe- 
cond, the favourable ſigns are, the ſymptoms being ſlight ; 
the pulſe becoming fuller on the uſe of cardiacs; if to- 
ward the end of te diſeaſe a gentle ſweat or diarrhoea, 
but particularly if a ſalivation without aphthæ break out; 
or if miliary eruptions appear, without any preceding 
profuſe ſweat : the leſs favourable ones are, a coldneſs of 
the extremities, whilſt the reſt of the body is warm and 
perſpires; the fauces becoming livid ; and reddiſh or pur- 
ple {pots appearing on the ſkin; but the following are 
fatal, viz. a trembling of the tongue, the nails becoming 
livid, the fight failing or being nearly loſt, the delirium 
changing to a coma, the excrements diſcharged involun - 
tarily, and the tendons, twitching. | 

However troubleſome nervous diſorders are, they have 
this advantage, viz. that their ſubjects are not very liable 
to thoſe of the inflammatory kind, and rarely, if ever, 
ſuffer much from them. But, before a cure is attempted, 
the patient ſhould be informed that his diſorder admits of 
relief, but hardly of a radical cure; for the remaining 
diſpoſition to be ſtrongly affected by ſlight cauſes, not be- 
ing changed, relapſes are ſo eaſily occaſioned, that a con- 
tinuance of health, when all manifeſt ſymptoms are re- 
moved, cannot be promiſed. Secondly, that without 
perſeverance in the uſe of means, no advantage can be 
expected. | 

The general indications of cure will be, 

1. To palliate the ſymptoms. 1 8 

2. To leſſen or remove the morbid irritability of the 
ner ves. 


3. To correct the occaſional cauſes, eſpecially the mor- 


bid ones. * | 

I. To PALLIATE the SYMPTOMS, the moſt remarkable 
of which, with the method of relief, are as follow : 
Convulſive motions, or fixed ſpaſms. In theſe caſes, if 
ſlight, a gentle opiate given an hour before the approach 
of the fit, when its return can be gueſſed at, will often 
prevent it; but, in the more violent inſtances, bleeding 
ſhould ſometimes precede, and then opiates muſt be given 
freely, both as to the largeneſs of the doſe and the fre- 
quency of the repetition. Beſides this, which of all others 
is the moſt powerful, the following in different degrees, 
and on different occaſions, afford the wiſhed-for relief ; 
they are camphor, caſtor, muſk, fetid gums, zther, vo- 
latile alkaline ſpirits, &c. To theſe may be added, the 
warm bath, ſemicupiums, pedilaves, emollient clyſters, 
and warm fomentations. Sometimes the ſpaſms in one 
part are relieved by painful applications on another, ſuch 
as bliſters, acrid cataplaſms, and frictions ; fear or ſur- 
prize, when they can be prudently excited, may produce 
the moſt deſirable effect. Bandages tightly applied to the 
part affected, and continued for a ſhort time, will often 
procure relief. The particular cauſe being diſcovered, 
and the particular diſpoſition of the patient being attend- 
ed to, will aſſiſt in determining which of theſe methods 
may moſt likely be ſucceſsful. 

Fainting with convulſions. If the pulſe admits of it, 
bleeding ould be the firſt means uſed; the ſtrongeſt 
acid ſpirits ſhould be held to the noſe, or, in want of 
them, take the fetid and volatile alkaline ſpirits; hot bricks 
may be applied to the feet, and the legs, arms, and belly 


may be ſtrongly rubbed z or, if convenient, the legs may 


be put into water that is blood warm, or rather more ſo; 
and as ſoon as the patient can ſwallow, if the conftitution 
is ſanguine and plethoric, give a draught of water, with 
a large ſpoonful or more 27 ſharp vinegar in it; but if the 

habit is lax and feeble, a gentle re fo to be preferred. 
Pain uitb cramps in the ſtomach, If there is a tendency 
to vomit, waſh the ſtomach with a few draughts of cha- 


| 
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momile- tea, after which give from 1 
of the tinct. opii, in ſix bal of N eiche drop 
of clyſter. If the cramps return, the cl er b7 wy 
repeated z muſk ſhould be given in large * (hould be 
cordial liquid, the anodyne balſam may be y 
region of the ſtomach, or the patient ma 
warm half-bath. Except great weakneſs f as inn 
ing ſhould be uſed, if the pain is violent. y 

"ha! N and vomiting, with pains iy 
When theſe happen from faulty humours in 
vomits, gentle bitter purges, the teſtacea, elixir c_ 
&. are proper. If too great ſenbility in c. chr 
is the cauſe, beſides ſtrengthening the ſtoma i from 
bark, bitters, &c. from hve to thirty drops woke, 
may be taken an hour before dinner and f . To 
inſtances, a draught of warm water with : li b 8 
after the principal meals, prevents thoſe ſym 5 ranch, 

An hyſteric or flatulent colic. If there * 
give a laxative clyſter with a dram or two of 4 
diſſolved in it; and if there are troubleſome = ym 
after ſeveral draughts of water in which rated h. 
hath been boiled, give the ſame draughts, with b 
mint water, and a few drops of tinckure of © > 1 
each: or, if the tincture was given clyſter-wiſ: : * G 
water, and the ſaline mixture {wallowed whilſt in teat 
of efferveſcence, the effects will be more cn MI 
ſpeedy ; beſides, if a thorough paſſage can be procund 
means of a few pills with calomel and aloes, this 0 | 
tion will be much favoured by the opiate clyter 
thus the ſymptom is, 
moved. 

_ Flatulence in the ſtomach and bowels. Beſides keep 
the wee f ſolutive, draughts of warm water may he kn, 
in which is a ſmall quantity of pepper-mint water, ba 
dy, ſpirit of nitre, or ſpirit of hartſhorn, according as on 
or other are obſerved to be moſt generally uſeful; vid 
ſome a little acidum vitrioli dilutum anſwers this purpoſe 
and others require a few drops of tincture of opium, 

The nervous or ſpaſmodic aſthma. Bleeding accordiy 
to the ſtate of the pulſe, and repeated doſes of the tink, 
opii camphorata uſually ſucceed. Or if the wind in de 
ſtomach cauſes or increaſes this ſymptom, a ſolution df 
aſſa fœtida with a little ſpirit of hartſhorn will be a ue 
ful help. But if the aſthma is attended with fixed ob- 
ſtructions of the lungs, or a conſiderable-accumulation 
of phlegm, opiates muſt be omitted, and bleeding, with 
bliſters, uſed in their ſtead; the lac ammon. with aſi 
fœtida, will alſo be proper. To prevent retums be car. 
ful to ſupply the patient with every proper means for re- 
covering and eſtabliſhing the ſtrength of the conſtitution 
in genera], 

A palpitation of the heart. If this ſymptom ariſes fron 
ſympathy when the ſtomach is weak and diſordered, for 
preſent relief give an opiate; and then go on to recor 
the healthy ſtate of the ſtomach. If the matter of the 
gout, &c. be repelled, and occaſions this diſorder, the 
proper means of relief will be warm ſtomachics, 1azaint 
camphor, volatile ſalts, warm pedilaves, bliſters on Ut 
legs, ſinapiſm on the feet, and, if plethoric, bleeding 
If ſupprefſed evacuations are the cauſe, they are nt 9% 
reſtored z or if polypi, &c. produce it, the beſt pallatie 
are, frequent ſmall bleedings, gentle purges, cooling . 
tenuants, a light diet, and the avoiding of all that bur 
either body or mind. 8 

An immoderate diſcharge of pale urine. 
with any convenient vehicle, gives the 

Periodical head achs. After thoſe 


the fo 
the "te py 


and 


for the moſt part, effectuall u. 


An opiate, mul 
ſpcedielt relief, 

eneral met 
Ck uch r 
in an infuſion 
atic, reg 


muſt be had to the original diſeaſe. : 
Lows-ſpiritedneſs. The cold-bath is, in gener? 
beſt help in this caſe; but, beſides this, d. , 
cauſe of the nervous diſorders in general 1 e 
patient, ſhould be adverted to, and alſo of a 1s 1 
in particular; ſuch as a diſordered —— * he r. 
ſtructed uſual evacutions, &c. each of which 
medied before ſucceſs can be expected. 
2. To LESSEN or REMOVE the M0 
LITY of the NERVES. rich 
The medicines adapted to this end 6a 1 
only ſtrengthen the ſtomach in F uch, þ * 
whole conſtitution; and alſo thoſe which, 97 


BID AIZ. 


25 not 


N E R 


Fer a time 
4 * this kind are, 
Bitters. 


o 44 domach is diſturbed with acidities, in which caſe 


* dy ay be added: if theſe heat too much, add a 


lüttle of the acidum vitrioli dilutum to each doſe. The 
Bt ſſiæ is 
| e happens that bitters lie heavy on the ſtomach, 


4A ns. 
oo 5 This ſtrengthens more and heats leſs than an 


t the bitter kind of medicines. It may be given in ſuc 
rcumſtances render neceſſary. Joined with bitters, and 


eention of preſcribing it. 3 ; 
Dilated vitriolic acid. When this kind of preparation 
rees with the ſtomach, twenty or _ drops may be 
len twice a day in a glaſs of water, or brandy and wa- 
err. It ſtrengthens the ſtomach, reſtores a decayed ap- 
erte, and both allays flatulence, and helps digeſtion. 
WW hen the tongue is white, and ſome degree of thirſt at- 
ends, from a heat in the ſtomach, it moderates the ſame, 
Wand relieves all its conſequent ſymptoms, 

bin Few, if any, medicines ſo remarkably ſtrengthen 
e ſtomach and bowels, and indeed the whole habit, as 
WEpreparations of this kind. The beſt preparation is the 
vnple filings, juſt as they fall from under the file, if they 
Nein be complied with, notwithſtanding the ſymptoms 
bich they ſometimes excite. From five to twenty grains 
Wor more may be taken three times a day; but if the filings 
eofend, the tincture, or other preparations, may be tried. 
chere is a ſtrong acidity upon the ſtomach, the iron is 
y much the beſt remedy given in ſubſtance, for it aſſiſts 
immediately correcting the acid, and forms a very 
ie chalybeate ſalt. Preparations of iron ſometimes 
WJucceed beſt in conjunction with the bark and bitters. 
be Bath waters excel in diſorders of the nervous kind. 
As theſe medicines require a long continued uſe before 
y good can be expected from them, the bark and bit- 
ers may be taken during the winter and ſpring, now and 
2 (then intermitting their uſe for a week or two; and in ſum- 
err uſe ſuch preparations of iron as are found moſt conve- 
ent; this direction is principally to be regarded when 
_ waters are drank from ferrugineous ſprings... 

4 Cold bathing. This ſhould be regularly continued 
ung the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn quarters. Thoſe 
ch ſpare habits may go into the bath twice or thrice 
3 =: but the more corpulent or fleſhy may go in 


3 It ſhould be noted that, e all theſe are recom- 
ended, they are not all to be uſed at once, but ſingly or 
further, 
YH ternatural heat, inſtead of bitters and iron, the bark with 


Þ due depree 0 
l 
ch ſauces, 
8 1 — 

Wine. Much wine, 
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che too great ſenſibility of the general ſyſtem; 


We. conjunction, at the diſcretion of the preſeriber; and 


NER 


ur 20 on on the nerves to which tliey are applied, leſſen | ciling is engaged in, the laſt meal ſhould be nearly digeſts 


ed before attempting it. 
Amuſement. As nothing injures the ſtomach more 


Of which the propereſt are gentian root, the | than depreſling paſſions, chearfulneſs muſt be obtained. 


entaury, and the yellow rinds of Seville . To CORRECT the OCCASIONAL CAUSES, Es 
tops of og rhe be inkuled in ſtrong white wine; but 1 8 


Y the MORBID ONES; ſuch as 
Morbid matter in the blood. In many inſtances we 


culiar coldneſs 1s alſo felt there, an infuſion in boil- cannot diſcover this; but when it is manifeſt, as when 
pry 1] be the beſt, and to this a proper quantity | a wandering gout attends, ſuch means as leſſen its in- 


creaſe, or determine it to the extreme parts, are immedi- 
ately to be preſcribed, and ſteadily perſiſted in. If there 


here an admirable medicine. Some-| 18 a ſcorbutic, or other kind of acrimony, means adapted 


to each ny will be the proper method for re- 


nd leſſen the appetite, in this caſe vomit and proceed with | moving thoſe nervous ſymptoms depending on it. | 
| A diminution or ſuppreſſion of natural evacuations. When 


theſe are obſerved to give rife to nervous diſorders, they 
muſt be recalled; and in the mean time the nervous 


ems and in conjunction with any other means as preſent TI muſt be palliated. 


e drying up of old ulcers, and the ſudden retiring of 


4 ren in a ſpirituous vehicle, it generally anſwers the in- pimples on the face. In theſe caſes gentle purging, per- 


petual bliſters, and iſſues, are the only means, except the 
ulcers can be made to diſcharge afreſh, and the pimples 
to return. | 

A defer of craſſamentum in the blood. In this caſe, 
whilſt troubleſome nervous ſymptoms are ,palliated by 
means of cordial and anodyne medicines, whatever attend- 
ing diſorder can conduce to the diminiſhing of the eraſſa- 
mentum, muſt be removed: and by means of ſuch medi- 
cines and aliments as are beſt adapted to this end, the 
blood muſt be repleniſhed. Beſides a light cordial and 
nouriſhing diet, moderate exerciſe, a dry air, the bark, 
aromatics, and preparations of iron, will be the beſt. 

Tough phlegm in the flomach and bowels. Gentle but 
repeated emetics, after which, to ſtrengthen the ſtomach, 
bitters, chalybeates, and exerciſe, will be neceſſary; and 
to reſtore the ſecretory veſſels to an healthy ſtate, give the 
tinct. aloes frequently in ſmall doſes. According as the 
phlegm abounds, more or leſs, repeat the emetic every ſe- 
cond or third week, and work it off with warm water, in 


water diflolves phlegm in the ſtomach, a quart at leaſt 
ſhould be drank at three times every day; the firſt draught 
may be taken an hour before breakfaſt, the ſecond as long 
before dinner, and the third the ſame diſtance of time be- 
fore ſupper. | | 

Aliments noxious from their quality or quantity. Whes 
ther a habit is formed of eating too freely or too ſpar- 
ingly, let the error be gradually avoided. Valetudina- 
rians ſhould never eat ſo much at a time as to incommode 
them either for buſineſs or ſtudy. As to the quality of 
what is eaten, ſuch things ſhould be avoided as reſt un- 


jolent affeftions of the mind, Beſides other general 
methods recommended in nervous diſorders, diverting the 
mind by proper objects in the day, and an opiate at night, 
are the moſt proper, except it be the fruition of the ob- 
ject in caſes of diſappointment. OT 
When a fever attends, or in the nervous fever. Bliſ- 
ters ſhould be applied early; by their ſtimulus and the 


inconveniences; the patient ſhould be kept in bed : light 


ir. If the air is hot, whether from the ſun or a fire, | cordials, with diaphoretics, volatiles, and as early a uſe 

nervous patients; and, whether hot or cold, if | of the bark as poſſible, are the principal remedies. To 
„the worſt nervous ſymptoms will thereby be | moderate the feveriſh heat, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, 
ry air is always to be choſen, and a| joined with any proper cordial, and taken in all. the pa- 
as the ſenſations of the patient may] tient's drink, is a moſt agreeable medicine. * The ſp. 


ætheris nitroſi very effectually abates the ſickneſs which 


Food. The ſolid part of diet ſhould be ſuch as affords] often attends. 8 EEE : 
f nouriſhment with the leaſt trouble to the] In this kind of fever there 1s rarely any extraordinary 
exceſſes are hurtful, ſo are fat meats, and| degree of plethora, ſo there is as rarely any remarkable 


critical diſcharge obſerved. In giving the cordial, diapho- 


and indeed of any liquid, after | retic medicines with volatiles, as above directed, their too 


| Y | une retards digeſtion in weak ſtomachs. The beſt | free uſe will produce a ſweating, which keeps up the fever; 


une to take wine or 
early empty. If 
en motion, 5 
= cat, were, 


would yanigh 


ng ſhakes the bo 
bes, and fatigues it 
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other cordials is when the ſtomach | therefore, to ſecure the proper medium, obſerve the urine 
thoſe whoſe ſtomachs are weak, and | if from being pale, it aſſumes an amber colour, the doſes 
ave hot qualms, are languid and apt to] are duly proportioned, and that more eſpecially if when in 
ind drink on ſuch occaſions, to eat a morſel of bread | bed a kindly moiſture comes on without reſtleſſneſs. As 

de se n 2 glaſs or two of wine, their ſtrength would] ſoon as a turbidneſs appears in the urine, give the bark 
e recruited, and every diſagreeable affection] with cordials. For procuring ſleep in nervous fevers, a few 


grains of ferrum ammoniacale are by many preferred to 


; ns % Without this the beſt remedies may fail. | every other means. A ſymptom of all others the moſt to 
| dy equally, and more than walking | be dreaded in this diſorder, 1s madneſs, which ſometimes 
leſs : and, whatever mode of exer- | comes on when women are much reduced in child - bed; 


in 


which is a little flower of muſtard. Beſides theſe, as lime- 


— on the ſtomach, create flatulence, or are very fat. 


drain they occaſion, their advantage overbalances their 


— 
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in this caſe carefully avoid bleeding and all elſe that can 
leſſen the vis vitz, and ſteadily adhere to the cordial dia- 
phoretic method in general uſed to remove the nervous 
fever, and to theſe add the extract of bark with the fer- 
rum ammoniacale. 5 
On nervous diſorders, amongſt the ancients, fee Hip- 
pocrates, Aretzus, Fernelius, Duretus, Hellerius, Mer- 
curialis, &c. Among thoſe of later date, ſee Wallis's 


Sydenham, Hoffman, Shebbear's Practice of Phyſic, 


Smith's Diſſertation on the Nerves and Nervous Diſeaſes, 
Whytt on Nervous Diſeaſes, Huxham, Hume, and ſir 
Richard Manningham on the Nervous Fever. 

NERVORUM RESOLUTIONES. See COMAT A: 

NESTIS. The INTESTINUM JEJUNUM. 

NEUROCHONDROD ES, from vevpoy, a nerve, and 
xo, a cartilage. A hard kind of cartilaginous liga- 
ment, partly broad, partly round; a certain middle ſub- 
ſtance between cartilage and ligament; harder than the 
latter, but ſofter than the former. CAS TELLI. 

NEUROLOGIA. NEUROLOGVY. A deſcription of 
the nerves. 1 Fw 

_NEUROMETERES. The yps0As MUSCLES. | 

NEURON. A NERVE. | 
NEUROSES, from yeuvpey, a nerve. NERVOUS DIS- 
EASEs. Theſe form a clafs in Dr. Cullen's Noſology ; 
and under this title he comprehends thoſe preternatural 
affections of ſenſe or motion, which are without fever, as 
a part of the primary diſeaſe; and all thoſe which do not 
depend upon a topical affection of the organs, but upon 
a more general affection of the nervous ſyſtem, and of 
thoſe powers on which ſenſe and motion more eſpecially 
depend. | | 

NEUROTICA. NERvous MEDICINES. 

NEUROTOMIA, from vevpov, a nerve. An anatomi- 
cal diſſection of the nerve. | | 

NEUROTROTOS, from vevpey, a nerve, and Tiporyw, 
to wound. & perſon who labours under a wourd of a 
nerve. | 

NEUTER. NxvTRAL. In chemiſtry this word is 
applied to ſuch. ſalts as are formed of ſuch proportions of 
acid and alkalies that neither of them predbminate in the 
compound. There are many ſalts of this kind, which 
yet have different qualities from each other; ſome of 
them are natural, and others are artificial. They have a 
more extenſive uſe in medicine than any other kind. In 
general they are cathartic, and when mixed with human 
fluids, they produce no change there. 

NEUT HA. Thus that part of the membrane is called 
which is torn away, and covers a part of the whole face 
of a child at its birth. 

NHAMBI BRASILIENSIBUS. A plant in Braſil, 
whole leaves, when chewed, taſte like muſtard or naſtur- 
tium, and, if rubbed on a bubo, preſently remove it. See 
Raii Hiſt. „ | 

NHAMBUGUACU. See CATAPUTIA. 
__-NHANDV), alſo called piper caudatum. It is a ſmall 

ſhrub which grows in the woods in Braſil, and bears a 
ſpecies of katkins, full of round blackiſh ſeeds, as large as 
thoſe of the poppy, and with a taſte much reſembling that 
of pepper. See Raii Hiſt. | 

NICON. A name for hellebore. | 

NICOTIANA, called alfo petum, tabacum, hyoſciamus 
Peruvianus, picelt. TokAcco. It is the nicotiana ta- 
bacum, Linn. It is a plant with alternate leaves and mo- 
nopetalous tubulous flowers, divided into five ſections; 
the flowers are followed by an oval capſule, which open- 
ing longitudinally, ſheds numerous ſmall ſeeds. Its root 
is annual. It is fown in ſpring and flowers in July. Bo- 
erhaave mentions four ſpecies, but there are ſeveral 
more. 


AMERICANA. AMERICAN TOBACCO. It hath 
large ſharp-pointed pale green ſhort leaves, about two 


feet in length, joined immediately to the ſtalk without | 


pedicles. It was brought into Europe by M. Nicott, a 
Frenchman, from whom it is called Nicotiand; he brought 
it from the iſland of Tobago in America, about the year 
1560; but it is now cultivated in many parts of Europe. 
Sir Francis Drake firſt brought it into England, and fir 
Walter Raleigh firſt made its uſe a ſort of faſhion amongſt 
us. 

The leaves have a ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, and a burn- 
ing acrid taſte; they give out their active parts both to 
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water and to ſpirit, but moſt perfect 
yield nothing confileteble by an latter, buy 
vertheleſs their acrimony is much abated in itil le. 
the tincture, the watery extract being leſs pu Pill of 
the leaves themſelves, and the ſpirituous — Rear thay 
ſo. The American tobacco is ſtronger than 2 more 
raiſed in England, and affords a more hiery Amd ob 
in leſs quantity. ; ach tough 
If tobacco is taken inwardly in too large a dof: 
ſtrong decoCtion of it is uſed as a clyſter 
lently cathartic and emetic, occaſioning extreme | 
vertigoes, ſtupors, and diſorders of the ſenſes. 1 ) 
in proper quantities, it has been employed as 2 a wh 
in clyſters, and as generally very effeQual, 1 on 
ployed in all caſes of more obſtinate coſtiveneſ;. : * 
this, the ileus, and incarcerated hernia the nal 0 
burning tobacco, has been thrown into the anus with _ 
advantage. It has been lately recommended a; 2 Lie 
ful diuretic ; but from the ſickneſs and vomitin . TY 
ſtoned before it became efficacious, from the 2 
the doſes, it has been in ſome degree laid aſide. } 
boiling in water its deleterious power is abated 5 
length deſtroyed. The ſmoke of tobacco received br th 
anus is of ſingular efficacy in obſtinate conſlipato | 
the belly, for deſtroying aſcarides, and for recovering me 
that ſeem to be drowned. 

Tobacco is ſometimes uſed in lotions and unguents for 
cleanſing foul ulcers, and deſtroying cutaneous ing, 
it is deſtruCtive to all inſects whether in the vegetable a 
animal world. Beat into a poultice with vinegar, and ape 
plied to the hypochondres, it hath diſcuſfed tumors there 


\ 


R 2 Or if 2 
it Proves vie. 


Bergius recommends a fomentation of it in paryly. 


moſis. 85 

A conftant chewing of tobacco deſtroys the appetite by 
depriving the conſtitution of too much ſaliva; howerer 
though it is improper for lean, dry, and hectic habits, ti 
| uſeful to the more groſs, to thoſe of very moiſt tempen. 
ments, and thoſe who are ſubject to diſeaſes of the colder 
kind. When the gums are ſurcharged with rheum, or 
when the lungs are œdematous, tobacco may be uſeful 
as an errhine. Snuff never hurts, if not ſwallowed, but 


is better omitted by thoſe who are inclined to an apoplesy, 
The oil of the tobacco which aſcends in the ſmoak, blackens 


the teeth, and decays them. Cullen's Mat. Med, 
NicoTIANA MiNok, called alſo hyoſciamus [utrus pris 
peia. YELLOW HENBANE. ENGLISH TOBACCO, bis 
leaves are ſhort, and ſomewhat oval, and ſet on pedicles; 
by theſe three characters it is diſtinguiſhed from the Ame- 
rican ſorts, with which it agrees in their qualities, but 1s 


| weaker. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumanns 


Chem. Works. Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. ii art. 5. 
NIDOR. The ſmell of burnt animal ſubſtances; 
hence eructations, which have a favour like putreled 


| fleſh, are called nidorous. 


NEINGHALA. See METHONICA., 
NIGELLA. It is a plant whoſe root is annual, leaves 
capillaceous, and flower roſaceous. Boerhaave enum 
rates ten ſpecies. The ſort formerly uſed as a medicine, 
was the nigella ſativa, Lin. | 
- ARVENSIS, alſo called mclanthium. Wild EN 
NEL-FLOWER, 
——CRETICA FOLIO FANICULI. See GARIDELLS. 
—— ROMANA, alſo called gith, melanthiun, IE. 
NEL-FLOWER. 1 | wack 
It is called nige/la, as it were nigrella, from the . 
colour of the ſeeds; alſo melanthium, I. e. we 
FLOWER, though the flowers are not black; and melalpe 
mum, BLACK SEED. 
'This plant, in none of its 
they are ſaid to be aperitive, 
minative. The ſeeds poſſeſs ſimilar virtues, 
expectorant. See Rau Hit. uin 
NIGELLASTRUM, called alſo 2 = 
lychnis ſegetum major, nigella officin. Iychnoides 3 1 
COCKLE, or CORN-CAMPION. It is . ffs 
ſpecics of lychnis ; the ſeeds are uſeful in flatu _ 
ders, but are rarely given. The plant grow» i. 
corn, and flowers in June and July. dee Rai 
NIGRA VI IIS. The BLACK VINE: zun Ne 
— FAPRILIS. BLACK LEAD. See PLUM 


GRUM, i ies. 
NIGRITIES Os. So the ancients called NIGUA 


DELLA. 


ſpecies are in uſe with us; 


reſolvent, diuretic, and cate 
but are 4 


N IT 


go the Spaniards call the worms which get 
1 of the I ee which wredeſtroyed by 
dhe oil from the ſhells of caſhew-nuts. 
NIHIL ALBUM, See ALBUM GRACUM. | 
— GRISEUM, 
| NIIR- NOT SJIL. A kind of tree or ſhrub, in Mala- 
| har; the leaves of which when eaten with rue, are ſaid to 
| cure the lues venerea. See Raii Hiſt. 
| __— poNGELION. A tree which reſembles the pear- 
dee, and grows in Malabar, The fruit is eaten by par- 
| rots; the eds are uſed, with other ingredients, for making 
an antiſpaſmodic liniment. See Rai Hiſt. 
NIL. See INDICUM. | 
NILA HUMMATU. A name for two:ſpecies of the 
Adatura Malabarica. Both theſe ſpecies very much reſem- 
dle the ſtramonium. See Rail Hiſt. 
| NILENT SIUNDA. CoMMoN NIGHTSHADE. 
!LICA-MARAM. A kind of Indian plum. 
| NIMBA ACOSTA, called alſo aria bepou ; azeda- 
„ach. It is a tall tree in the iſland of Zeylon, and other 
parts of the Eaſt Indies. It reſembles an aſh; the fruit 
ü like an olive, and from it an oil is expreſſed, for ſtain- 
ing cottons with. The leayes are uſed to deſtroy worms. 


| See Rai Hiſt. | 
NINDSIN. | We 
NINZEN. {Sc GINSENG. 
NINZIN. TN. 
| NIRLES. So the meaſles are called in the north parts 
ol Great Britain. 8 
= NIRUALA. A large tree in Malabar, whoſe leaves 
3 _ urine, though only externally applied. See Raii 
WO lit 
* NIRURI. An Indian bacciferous ſhrub, of which 
there are two kinds. ; 
NISI. Blancard fays, it is ginſeng. | 
| NISSOLIA. CRIusOoN GRASS-VETCH. It reſembles 
| lathyrus in every thing, except that the leaves ſtand ſingle, 
W 21d have no tendrils, but are like the leaves of the ge- 
| nilta ſagittales. It is alſo called /athyris ſylveſtris minor, 
oom ſy[veſtre, and catanance le uminoſa. | 
NITRIALES. All things capable of reducing to a 
| calyx, as nitre, ſulphur, &c. + Tin | 
NITRUM. NIrRE. Called alſo fa! petræ aucuſto, 
; belin:trum, and SALT PETRE. It is a neutral ſalt, formed 
| by the coalition of the common vegetable fixed alkaline 
alt, with a peculiar acid; it hath a ſharp penetrating taſte; 
W 15 compoſed of near equal quantities of volatile and fixed 
nutous aerial ſalts; it is ſoluble in eight times its weight 
We of very cold water; and in leſs than three times its weight 
o water which is temperately warm; and in one third 
weight of boiling water. Dr. Alſton obſerves, that 
= _ the atmoſphere is temperate, two ounces of water 
I 3 olves half a dram of xitre. A ſaturate ſolution of tre, 
I = to cryſtallize, ſhoots into cryſtals like ſprig cryſtals; 
on eraporating part of the fluid firſt, it concretes 
Wo tranſparent colourleſs cryſtals, of an hexagonal priſ- 
A 1 terminating in pyramids of the ſame num- 
molly _ In a moderate heat it melts as thin as 
3 e e, when heated to ignition, it deflagrates on the 
nd 75 0 e inflammable ſubſtance, with a bright flame, 
nen on 3 _ noife; and leaving after deto- 
dec xt alkaline falt, the acid being deſtroyed by 
| ot accenſion, and thus is produced the 


NitTRUM FixumM. 
Take of powder 


ch 
Arcoal, five drams; mix them well by rubbing in a mor- 


— ject the mixture b 1 time, in a 
We {bot crucible, y a little at a 5 


— — 


| [ a — . 5 
= | Ger, each injection; the whole quantity 8 


| Thus the 4 Fe prong the fire ftrong for half an our. 
4 O t e 1 2 1 hy 
| to mother nat mtre is either deſtroyed, or changed 


W the fal of Kees, and the remaining ſalt differs not from 
de „tre gen dee that a very minute portion of 
bum 18 — — 5 remains unchanged. This zitrum 
en poration Ir y ſolution in water, filtration, and 
Alton ſays, ir: muſt be kept cloſe from the air. Dr. 
but it is rare) 9 and of the nature of alum; 

nitri, which | ed, except for the making of the tinct. 
d tart, es not appear to differ from the tinct. 


The or A EO G 1 £ 
yin of the acid of nitre is unknown. It 1s 
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ed nitre, four ounces z of powdered | 


A deflagration, with a hiſſing noiſe, 


— 


NI T 


true, that common waters, both atmoſpherical and ſub- 


terraneous, often contain a little of this acid in combi- 
nation with earthy and other bodies, ſo as to yield by 
cryſtallization, on ſupplying the vegetable Gxed alkali, a 
perfect itre; and that when animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, mixed with porous and abſorbent earths, have 
been expoſed to the air till they are thoroughly rotted, 
they are found in like manner to contain a ſmall portion 
of nitre, or of nitrous acid, ſo as to give out a little 
n:tre to water, either without addition, or on being ſup- 
plied with the proper alkine baſis. On this foundation 
nitre is prepared in ſeveral parts of Europe; where they 


{expoſe earth, wet with urine, or animal dung, to ab- 


{orb the aerial acid; on ſea-coaſts, ſheds are made over 


{heaps of vegetable ſubſtances, both the marine and others; 


of animal ſubſtances, as the entrails, &c. of beaſts and 
hſhes, the rubbiſh of old buildings, &c. promiſcuouſly 
jumbled together, and open to the air, but covered from 
rain; on the ſurface of theſe heaps, a nitrous cruſt is 
found. The E quantities are brought to us from 
Perſia and the Eaſt Indies; but whether it is there a na- 
tural or artificial production, is not known. It is brought 
to us crude, and of different complexions, as grey, black- _ 
ith, &c. but that which is of a blackiſh caſt is the beſt, 
as it requires only a bare ſolution, colation, and cryſtal- _ 
lization for purifying it. Very often it is mixed with ſea- 
ſalt, from which it is purified as follows: | | 


NiTRUM PURIFICATUM. 


Boll n:tre in water until it is diſſolved; filtre the ſolution 
through paper, evaporate, and ſet it to cryſtallize in a 
cool place. The liquor which remains after cryſtalliza- 
tion may be further evaporated, and ſet to ſhoot as be- 
fore ; but this proceſs muſt not be too long protracted. 
The uſual method of evaporating for cryitallization, is 
till a pellicle appears; but this direction fails in tre, 
for it does not contract a pellicle : here, when thaliquor 
is become ready for ſhooting, a little ſhould be takgn.up 
in a ſpoon; as it cools, the ſalt will begin to ſhew itſelf 
in threads. In this proceſs, the ſea-Aalt is all ſeparated, 
for it remains diſſolved, after the greateſt part of the. 
nitre hath cryſtallized. The cryſtals which ſhoot after *. 
the ſecond evaporation, are not totally free from the ſea- 
ſalt; but the refiners purify it ſo well, that ſuch as is 
found in the ſhops is perfectly fit for uſe. = | 

Geoffroy ſays, that nitre loſes in melting half its weight 
of watery moiſture, and recovers this again on being diſ- 
ſolved and cryſtallized ; whence, it ſeems, that one part 
of melted nitre is equal to two parts of the cryſtals; but on 
making the experiment, his obſcrvation is not found true. 

To improve the virtue of xitre, it is deflagrated with 
ſulphur ; by which a portion of the nitrous acid paſſes 
off with the ſulphur; and, as Dr. Alſton obſerves, the 
nitre is thus rendered a little leſs cooling. Ihe proceſs 
is as follows, and when finiſhed, the preparation is called 


SAL PRUNELLX. Called alſo Anodynum Minerale, 
| Cryſtallum Minerale. 


Take two pounds of pure /tre; melt it in a crucible, 
or in an iron pot; then ſprinkle into it, by little and lit- 
tle, the flowers of ſulphur, waiting each time until the 
deflagration is over, and then add more, until an ounce 
hath been thus conſumed ; then with an iron ladle take 
it out, and caſt it into moulds of what ſhape you pleaſe. 
If the ſulphur is in a larger proportion, its effects will 
be to change the nitre into a different medicine; as is in- 
ſtanced in the | 

SAL POLYCHRESTUM. Salt of many Virtues. 


Take of pure nitre, melt it in an iron pan, and then 
add, by little and little, an equal weight of the flowers of 
ſulphur, waiting until the deflagration of one portion is 
over before another is added ; when all the ſulphur is 
expended, continue the 1472 over the fire for an hour. 
Thus the acid of the nitre, and the inflammable principle 
of the ſulphur, detonate together, and are diſſipated ; 
whilſt the acid of the ſulphur (which is the ſame as the 
vitriolic acid) remains combined with the alkaline baſis 
of the nitre. For this ſal polychreſtum, the nitrum vi- 
triolatum is ſubſtituted. ' Dr. Alſton ſays, that this ſalt 
much reſembles the tart. vitr. but is rather more acrid, 
and that a doſe of half a dram is diaphoretic; a dram, is 
diuretic; and two drams, cathartic. The ſalt may be 


NIT 


obtained by pouring gradually on nitre, the pure avid of 
vitriol, or ſulphur this acid decompoſes the nitrous acid, 
which flies off immediately in yellow or red fumes, and 
* be collected in a retort, with a moderate heat, and 
is 


Spiritus: Nitri, or Spiritus Nitri Glauberi, now called Aci- 
dum nitroſum. NI T ROUS ACID. 


Take of nitre, ſixty ounces; vitriolic acid, twenty- nine 
ounces; mix, and diſtil. Ph. Lond. 1788. If two parts 
of nitre are taken to one of oil of vitriol, the remain- 
ing alkaline baſis of the nitre, is completely ſaturated 
with the vitriolic acid; and the reſult is a neutral ſalt, 
the ſame as the vitriolated tartar : if no more re is uſed, 
a part of the nitre, in ſubſtance, will remain behind, 
blended with this vitriolated ſalt; if leſs nitre, it cannot 
afford alcali enough to ſaturate the vitriolic acid, and 
the reſiduum will not be a neutral, but a very acid. In 
this laſt caſe, one advantage attends the acid ſalt is rea- 
dily diſſolved in water, ſo as to be got out without break- 
ing the retort, which the other cannot. The ſpecific gra- 
vity of the nitrous acid is to that of diſtilled water as 
1,550 to 1,000. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 

The acid of nitre is next in ſtrength to the vitriolic, 
and diſlodges all but that from the alkaline ſalts and 
earths. It differs from all the other acids, in deflagrat- 
ing with inflammable matters; if it is N . on ol. carui, 
it will flaſh, and make an ebullition as ſtrong as though 
on the fire, and will yield ſuch fumes as, by mixing with 
air, will be ſenſible for three or four hours. If a ſolu- 
tion of any inflammable ſubſtance, as hartſhorn, & c. in 
this acid, be ſet to evaporate, as ſoon as the matter ap- 
proaches to dryneſs a violent detonation enſues. This 
acid is chiefly uſed as a menſtruum, and as the baſis of 
ſome other preparations. Diluted in water it hath been 
given ag a diuretic from ten to fifty drops. | 

If three parts of x/tre be uſed to one of the vitriolic 
Acid, a part of the »/tre remains unchanged, after the 
ſpirit is diſtilled from it. On diſſolving the whole reſi- 
duum in hot water, and ſetting the filtered ſolution to 
cryſtallize, the vitriolated ſalt ſhoots firſt, the greateſt part 
of the nitre continuing diſſolved; and this is the 

NiTRUM VITRIOLATUM. Vitriolated Nitre, called 
alſo ducts Hol/latie ſal, ſal de duobus; arcanum duplex; 
now Kali vitriolatum, vitriolated kali. 

Take the ſalt which remains after the diſtillation of the 
nitrous acid, two pounds; diſtilled water two gallons; 
burn out the ſuperfluous acid, with a ſtrong fire in an 
open veſſel; then boil it a little while in the water; ſtrain 
and ſet the liquor aſide to cryſtallize; this, as al- 
ready obſerved differs not from the tart. vitr. except in 
being a little more acrid z nor is its difference from the 
ſal polychreſtum conſiderable. Vitriolated tartar in ſmall 
doſes as, 9 i. fs. or 3s. is an uſeful aperient; in larger 
ones, as four or five drams, a mild el a which does 
wk paſs off ſo haſtily as the ſal amarus, or natron vitrio- 
atum. | | 


Aqua Fortis Simplex. | 
Take of nitre, and of green vitriol, not calcined, of 
each three pounds; of calcined green vitriol, a pound 
and a half; mix them well, and diſtill them with a ſtrong 
fire, as long as any red vapours ariſe. The ingredients 
ſhould be perfectly well mixed together before they are 
put to be diſtilled,” or elſe but a {ſmall quantit of the 
aqua fortis will be obtained. Mixing the vitriol requires 
ſomewhat more heat than when the oil of vitriol is uſed, 
for its acrid ſpirit muſt be ſeparated before it can act on 
the nitre; but then, too much heat may force over ſome 
of the metallic part of the vitriol. The produce of the 
proceſs is, a ſpirit of nitre, containing fo much more 
phlegm, or watery moiſture than Glauber's ſpirit, as 
the vitriol employed does more than an equivalent quan- 
tity of the oil of vitriol, and is liable to an admixture 
with the vitriolic acid, more or leſs of which is generally 
forced over. For this the College order nitrous acid and 
diſtilled water, a pound of each, to be mixed together, and 


* 


call it aeidum nitroſum. dilutum. Ph. Lond. 1788. 
Aqua Fortis Duplex. 


Take equal parts of nitre, green vitriol calcined to 
redneſs, and of dried clay. Diſtiu them in an earthen 


| 
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count of the large demand for it amo 


N1T 


retort. The making of this is a diſtin trad 


| ſt 
other artiſts. But when this is a rw 
uſes, or for the nicer chemical experiments N 
to be purified; for the rough nitre is uſed, 


heat, whence both the ſpirit of ſalt and a ſolu 


© on 20 
Vers, and 


md a gien 
are contained in it. 201 of na 
Aqua Portis Pur ificata, 

Drop into the impure aqua fortis, a ſm | 
the 8 of lives. 4 cor Tow the clout ut o 
neſs, which it occafions, ſubſides, drop aa 
thus continue until a freſh addition Occaſions no fad 
change; then pour the liquor into a plaſs retort and kr 
till it in a fand-heat to dryneſs. The filyer ablorbs et 
the marine and the vitriolic acids, and forming 2 
crete with them, they all fall together. LINE 

Good aqua fortis diffolves about half its weight of lber 

Aqua Fortis Com poſita. 

Take of aqua fortis ſixteen ounces in weipht, of fe. 
ſalt one dram, diftill to dryneſs. This is defigned 8 
menſtruum for quick-ſilver, for the preparation af hy, 
drargyrus nitratus rub. which the marine acid in th 
compoſition renders of a more ſparkling appearance, and 
more beautiful to the eye, than when made with the n. 
trous acid alone. 5 

Aqua Regia. — Regalis Regis. 

Put an ounce of crude ſal ammoniac powder, int)! 
large cucurbit, and add to it, by little and little, fout 
ounces of the ſpirit of nitre, or of double aqua fonts; 
let them ſtand in a ſand heat until the ſalt is entirely di. 
ſolved. Or, the ſalt may be powdered fine, and gt. 
dually added to the acrid ſpirit, which ſhould be cf 
middle ſtrength, between ſingle aqua fortis and ſtrong 
ſpirit of nitre. | | 

The nitrous ſpirit obtained from rough nitre contains 
ſome of the marine acid, as well as the vitriolic; the 
firſt is diſcovered and ſeparated by dropping in a little 
ſolation of ſilver; the latter by a ſolution of chalk, or 
any other calcareous earth, made in the pure nitrous 
acid; the filyer abſorbing the marine acid, and the chalk 
the vitriolic, and forming, with thoſe acids, indiſſoludl 
concretes, which immediately render the liquor mil 
and then fall to the bottom. The ſolutions may be flow 
ly dropped in, until no more milkineſs appears; and in 
caſe of an exceſs of their quantity, and the ſpirit i fc. 
quired pure, it muſt be re-diſtilled. 

The nitrous ſpirit, combined with vegetable fixed a 
calies, reproduces common xitrez with the miner rel 
alcali it produces | 

3 NITRUM Cubicum. 

Diſſolve chalk or lime in purified aqua fortis, and add 
the ſolution, by degrees, to a ſolution of natron vi 
tum in water, ſo long as a freſh addition produces an} 

: a ipitate; after v 

ilkneſs ; a white powder will precipitate; 4 k 

tha liquor is to be filtered, and after due Oy 


ration, ſet to cryſtallize. Thus a ſpecies of — 
formed, not much different from the common 8 
eryſtallizes into cubical, inſtead of priſmatic "8 
but as a medicine, this, and the common ſort, may 
indifferently uſed. | 


NIiTRUM Flammans, 


Is a combination of the nitrous acid and 2425 
caline ſalt. It is alſo called nitrum er Alete 
ammoniacale it is very ſubtil, pungent an 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine. 

The nitrous acid in its moſt conc 
rates about five-ſixths its weight of 
Solutions of 3 8 in 
and ent, difficultly aſſume 2 ; 
and "4.4 lomo org and exſiccated by acid dishes 
deliquates again in the air. The nitrous and ſiver, 
zinc, iron, copper, lead, biſmuth, mercur, igel 

1 


trated ſtate, ſatv- 
Tegetable fixt alc 


is acid are bitt 


moſt readily of all the acids; it diſſolves t 

and it res. corrodes the regulus of antimony. whe! 
fortis diſſolves ſilver, mercury, iron (an ), coßpen leah 
mixed with equal parts of common un perfect | 
regulus of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, n crud. i. 
not at all: but by the addition of ſal jales 


| 


MPF 


4 "oy and becomes aqua regia, ſo called becauſe 

F 8 which chemiſts call the king of me- 

1 # it alſo diſſolves iron, copper; tin, mercury, re- 
Co of antimony, biſmuth, zinc, and lead more than 

* jrit of ſea-ſalt does; but does not diſſolve ſilver. 

© fe concentrated acid combined with fpirit of wine 

Ihpoſes its acidity, the coalition of the two producing a 


new compound called, | 
| Shiritus NITRI Dulcis, now Spiritus Mtheris Nitraſi. 


rectified ſpirit of wine one quart, of nitrous 
wp pound. Mix them by pouring the nitrous 
ald on the other, and diſtil one pound ten cunces. Ph. 
ond. 1788. | | 
| e ſpirit is held in juſt eſteem for quenching 
dirt, promoting, the natural ſecretions, ap flatu- 
Wh-:cics, and moderately ſtrengthening the ſtomach ; it is 
Witrongly antiſeptic. Mixed with a ſmall quantity of li- 
Kcuor c. c. or ſp. ammoniæ comp. or any volatile alca- 
ie ſpirit, it proves mild, yet efficacious, diaphoretic, 
Wand diuretic, efpecially in fevers. ſhe ſp. *theris ni- 
ol allays vomiting when ſaline mixtures fail. It is often 
ulterated with water, which diminiſhes its grateful ſcent. 
WA ſmall proportion of ſp. ætheris nitroſi gives a French 
Whrandy flavour to malt ſpirits. : 
Mitre makes no impreſſion on blue paper, nor tincture 
f turnſol, nor ſyrup of violets; a violent fire is neceſ- 
to draw the ſpirit from this ſalt; it flames upon the 
Were, and kindles readily, though its ſpirit extinguiſhes 
ee; it docs not curdle milk; ntre and oil of tartar make 
Wan almoſt inſenſible ebullition. It is one of the principal 
Wor the antiphlogiſtics, of general uſe where inflamma- 
ins attend them from the ardency of the blood; it is an 
Wantiſpaſmodic, when irritation or inflammation is excited 
ſtimulating drugs; for if mixed with regulus of anti- 
Wmony, gamboge, ſcammony, &c. their uſual ill effects are 
erented. When uſed in gargariſms for inflammations of 
e fauces, in acute ſevers, it thickens the ſalival fluids into 
Ws mucus, which keeps the part moiſt for ſome time, 
Whereas if nitre is not added, a dryneſs of the mouth pre- 
Wently enſues, It promotes urine, tends to looſen the 
ell in hot diſpoſitions, and checks diarrhœas from the 
derimony of the bile z it is of ſingular ſervice in the cho- 
n morbus when accompanied with anxiety, and in the 
© C: 29. of hypochondriacs; its virtues are ſimilar to 
oe of neutral falts in general, but exceed them in de- 
een many inſtances; in the ſmall-pox, if the fever 
doo high, nitre ſoon reduces it; ſometimes it is aſ- 
el in its efficacy by a conjunction with volatile ſalts, or 
pbor, at the ſame time that it is often by this means 
A exd more grateful to the ſtomach; thus managed it is 


Poe from an inflammatory cauſe ; hæmorrhages from 
P eagion, and inflammations are reſtrained by its internal 
in hæmoptoes and other diſorders of the lungs, nitre 
We 5 erally uſeful; as an alterative, it hath been uſeful, 
uh long continuance of it, in the leproſy, and particu- 
on che cure of old ulcers in the legs; joined with 
3 "oy carmmatives, it carries their efficacy through the 
— 2 which otherwiſe would be confined to the 


ee, however, ſhould not be given without caution 
4 t1 þ 8 N 4 

I ee Ae it is better omitted; the ſame may be 
Wau. Almoſt all other eaſes. It often occaſions a 
ea pain in the ſtomach if taken in a ſolid form; 


uſe, theſe are pr i 
en to come on, 'Þ evented, or removed, if-they 


4 . 

3 wedge of vitre may be from three grains to two 

-. — jo more, every hour or two. And if each doſe 

Wn” don as it is diffolved, its efficacy will be greater, 
EF 5 it alſo reſts more eaſy on the ſtomach. 


4 Decoctum NitTROSUM, 
oF e half an 


Mail them in 2 ounce of nitre, one ſctuple of cochineal, 
en add quart of water until the nitre is diſſolved, 


1 uor. This is palatable, and agreeable to the 


=, TEC or four table. * 
Pie, and re table-ſpoonsfull ma taken for a 
5 n according to the . of ul 


= inſtances »; el * 
Pen ficky ces mie produces pain, nauſea, an 
Fo caueſs. It is ſaid that, when it 15 boiled before it 
7 
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elul in removing pains in the limbs; it checks bloody 


ouch uſeful in moſt diſorders of the lungs, if the vis] NOME. 


NON 


is adminiſtered, no fuch effects are obſerved; and far- 
ther, that when nitre has excited a nauſea, &c. it may af- 
terwards be given as above preſcribed, and it will remove 
the ſickneſs previouſly excited. 

See Hoffman de Salium Medicorum, & de præſtan- 
tiſſima Nitri Virtute. Stahl de Uſu Nii medico. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. Di&. 
of Chem. | | 

NiTRUM ANTIQUORUM. See ANATRON, 

— ARTIFICIALE HOFFMANL. It is made of 
the ſpirit of ſal ammoniac and ſpirit of nizre. It perfectly 
diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine. | 

— CALCAREUM VERUM. It is a ſolution of cal- 
careous earth, in the nitrous acid. 

CavsTicuM. The amber-coloured ſcoriæ, 
arifing in the purification of the regulus antim. mar- 


tialis 85 nitre, are a ſtrong cauſtic alkali, and are thus 
named. | 


— 


FACTITIUM. 

—  NaTivun. See Bon Ax. 

—— STIBIATUM, called alſo anodynum minerale. 
After making the calx of antimony, it is direQed to 
be waſhed in feveral waters, until they become inſipid; 
theſe waters _ mixed, then eviporated over a gentle 


little of the antimony. | 
NIX FUMANS. Qu1cK-LIME. 
| —— ANTIMONIALIs. Thus the white flowers of 
the regulus of antimony are called. 
8 VALVULA. See Cor. 

OCHETZLI NOPALLI. 1 
NOCHEZNOPATLI, J The cochineal plant. 
NOCTAMBULATIO. | One who walks when aſleep. 
NOCT AMBULO. See SOMNAMBULO, 
NOCTUINI OCULI. GREY EYEs. | 
NOCTILUCA TERRESTRIS. See CIINDELA. 
NODOSA. KnoTTED. In furgery, it is an epithet 

for a ſort of ſuture; and for various bandages. The 


joints. | 


including ſome medicinal ingredient, with which the li- 
quor, this nodulus is ſufpended in, is intended to be im- 
pregnated. It is alſo a bag, in which ingredients are in- 
cluded, in order to be ſuſpended in a diet-drink, or medi- 
cated wine. | 
| NODUS. A nope. See GUMMA. 

with an orange leaf. It grows in Malabar, it is ever- 
green, its fruit reſembles barberries; they are cooling 
and antiſeptic. See Ray's Hiſt. | 

| NOLI ME TANGERE, called alſo formix. Tovcn 
|] ME Nor. In botany, it is a ſpecies of balſamina, of 
| per/icaria, and a name for the SENSITIVE PLANT. In 
| ſurgery it is a ſpecies of ulcer, and a kind of wart on 
the eye-lid which appears blackiſh, in which caſe it pre- 


uſually provoked by medicines, is called touch me not. 

It is alſo a name of a ſpecies of /cirrhus, and herpes. See 

| HERPES. | | 

NOMA. | A phagedenic ulcer, from ,,. to eat away: 
Allo a ſpecies of herpes, See HERPES. 

| NONANA. An erratic intermitting fever returning 

every ninth day. f | 

| NON-NATURALIA. The NON-NATURALS, called 


t 15 — 1 8 4 ; « - . 
"IF ws. plentiful dilution, or warm medicines accoms- ! more propery res neceſſarie. They are fix, viz, air, meat 


and drink, fleep and waking, motion and reſt, things 
| excreted and things retained, and paſſions of the mind. 
Theſe things affect man without entering into his com- 
poſition, or conſtituting his nature; but yet are lo neceſ- 
ſary that he cannot live without them. e 

"The luxury of moſt climes conſiſts very much in the 
exceſs of what is needful in its kind, and in the requiſites 
to correct that exceſs. In hot climes they ſurfeit them- 
ſelves with fruits, and other vegetables, they cool their 
fruits, creams, wines, &c. to an unſalutary degree, 


tw Z 0 N . - 2 
We cle: 190 ounces of ſugar; and when cold, ſtrain off | with ice, &c. Then, to corre the inconveniences 


of theſe exceſſes, they uſe brandy, hot tea, high ſauces, 
&c. In cold climes they ſurfeit with animal diet, fer- 
mented liquors, exerciſe, cloathing, &c. for which they 
uſe oppoſites to moderate their exceſſes, or rather the in- 
conveniences thereof, 5 


| There 
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fire till a cuticle forms on the ſurface, they yield in the 
cold, cryſtals which are thus called. They poſſeſs but 


gout is alſo called knotted when it forms knots at the 


NODULUS. In pharmacy, it is a knot tied on a rag, 


NOELA TALI. The INDIAN BARBERRY-TREE, 


| ſently mortifies ; or a cancerous ſore, which, becauſe it is 


— — — 


2 ä —— * 


' 
; 
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There are very few diforders happen to our frame, in 
which an error in one or more of the non-naturals have 
not an influence as a cauſe thereof. 

Beſides what is ſaid on each article of the non-naturals 
in theſe ſheets, ſee Dr. Fr. Clifton's tranſlation of Hip- 

ocrates on Air, Water, and Situation; Wainwright on 
the Non-naturals ; Sanctorius's Med. Static. Keil's Ani- 
mal CEconomy. Mackenzie on Health. 

NONUS HUMERI MUSCULUS PLACENTINI. 
See CoRaco BRACH Us. 

NOPAL, and Nop ALNOCHEZTLI. The COCHINEAL 
PLANT, Hee CoceiNILLA. ki 

NORTHAW, or NoRT-HALL WATER. It is of the 
purging kind, and ſimilar to that of Epſom, but not half 
ſo ſtrong, and, though a little brackiſh and bitteriſh in 
the throat; not ſo nauſeous. This water will not fer- 
ment with the vitriolic, or muriatic acid, though it 
contains, a little lime-ſtone, ſome calcareous nitre, with 
a ſmall mixture of ſea-ſalt. It is ſlightly purgative. 

NOSOCOMIUM. [ from voc, 4 diſcaſe, and ouew, 

NOSODOCHIUM. f to take care of. An HOSPITAL. 

NOSOLOGIA, from voce, a diſeaſe, and doyta, a 


* 


Ai ſcourſe. Nos oro. It is an explication of diſeaſes, 


or a diſcourſe concerning the nature and properties of 
them, dividing them into claſſes, orders, genera, ſpecies, 
and varieties; by which means accurate diſtinctions are 
formed, and much eonfufion avoided, See Sauvages's 
Noſologia Methodica. Cullen's Synopſis Naſologiæ Me- 
thodicæ. Vogel, Linnzus, Sagar, and Macbride, on the 
ſame ſubject. | 

NOSOS. A DISEASE, | | 

NOSTALGIA. BROKEN HEART. Longing for home; 
or national inſanity : as when abſent from one's native 
country, the deſire of returning is vehement. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order dyſorexiæ. He obſerves two ſpecies. 
1. Noſtalgia ſimplex. When no other diſeaſe attends. 
2. Ns/talgia complicata, When it is attended with ſome 
other diſeaſe. : | 

NOSTOCH. See CoOELIFOLIUM. : 

NOSTRATIBUS LIGNUM. See FLAv uM LIGNUM. 

NOTHA COSTA, from vebos, ſpurious, The sPUu- 
RIOUS RIBS. 


 NOTLAUS, from vwrog, the back, An epithet for the | 
5. Me 


SPINAL MARROW. | | 
NUBA. A ſpecies of manna which is of a roſy co- 
lour; alſo braſs. | | 
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NUX 


ſpecies formerly uſed in medicine was 

nummularia, Linn. The juice of this 0 mach 
wort, is like that of becabunga; it hath ' a 0 Of mans 
aromatic, and balſamic. taſte; its virtues are deen 


. o . | {> 
a mixture of cochlearia with acetoſa. See R. ame az 


the li 


Lewis's Mat- Med. u Hiſt, 
NUSCITIOSUS. See NYCTALO Ps, 
NUTRICATIO. Accreti9, Nuri ION, Avery 


TION, or GROWTH. It hath generally b 
that nutrition is chiefly performed by mean 
vous fluid, becauſe thoſe parts whoſe nerves 
or wholly deprived of their uſual power, 
become „ but this is without foundation, fo. 6. 

certain experiments, it is known, that the motion 0 
the fluids, in the very ſmall veflels, depends in 3 Or 
meaſure upon the influence of their nerves; oy 


cen thouglt 
s of the ner 
are deſtroxcg 
are obſerye| 0 


grezt 


. - . . I th 
when this is wanting, the ſluids either do not at 
at all through the veſſels, or at leaſt in a very loud 


manner; whence the parts to which they belong collay{ 
and are not properly nouriſhed. See WII vrt; Ta 
logical Eſſays, edit. 2. p. 22, &c. p. 49. and 50, l 
ſtandard of nutrition varies in perſons of differ | 
for, during infancy, more is added to the body thy, i 
thrown off from it; but to old age, the conſum)tim 
is greater than the addition. The firſt of theſe ;; the 
ro wth, the latter the decreaſe, and ſo deeay of the body, 
n infancy and youth the fibres are extenſible; and the 
force of the circulation proportionably greater than in 
later life: on the arrival of maturity, the laſt jen; 
and the firſt is totally at an end. See Hallers Phyſyl, | 
NUTRTTUM UNGUENTUM. It was formerly 
made by mixing certain proportions of vinegar, oil, and 
litharge z but the London College ſubſtituted, as 3 
neater application, the ungt, ſaturninum, which th 
now call xnguentum ceruſſæ acetatæ, OINTMENT of Ack. 
TATED CERUSSE, and make m the following mode: 
take of acetated ceruſſe, two drams by weight; white 
wax, two ounces by weight; olive oil, half a pint; rub 
the acetated ceruſſe, previouſly powdered, with ſome part 
of the olive oil; then add it to the wax, melted with the 
remaining oil. Stir the mixture until it is cold, Ph, 
Lond. 1788. | 
. NUX CATHARTICA. See CAaTAPUTIA MINOR, 
——- IxNDICA. The © Maorva 808 Coen b 


ent apes z 


—— MEpica, The MAT DIVA (C RMaIpiris. 
NUT, „ 
— Mosch Ar A; alſo called nux myriſtica, nuiſtt 


NUBECULA. See NuBEs. It is alſo a cloud in the | pala, ebryſabalanus Galeni, unguentaria, nux a imatich 


urine ; alſo a white ſpeck on the eye. See ALBUGoO, 
NUBECULA SUSPENSA. See ENAZOREMA. 
NUBES. CLovps. In ſurgery it is the ſame as al- 
bugo and encauma. | _ 
 NUCAMENTA. Carxins. . 
NUCES. GTL. See GALLÆ. 
— PURGANTES. See CATAPUTIA MINOR. 
NUCHA. The BACK of the NECK. Properly the re- 
gion upon the firſt vertebra of the back. It is an Arabic 
term, | | TS 
NUCI PRUNIFERA & NUCIFERA. See Nux 
VIRGINIANA, | 
NUCIOSITAS. See Myoeta. 
NUCIPERSICA, The NECTARINE. 


the NUTMEG, Weſton, in his Univerſal Botaniſt, names | 
the tree, myriſtica moſchata, and deſcribes it myrillica 
arbor nuces moſchatas, & macem gerens. The .xvT- |! 


{MEG and MACE-TREE. ILinnæus in his Suppl. 265 
names the tree myriſtica officinalis. 


It is the aromatic kernel of a large nut, produced 172 
tree, ſaid to reſemble the pear- tree; it grows i the Et 
Indies, principally on the ifle of Banda, and on the > 
lucca Iſles. The outer part of the fruit which is th J 
of a peach, is a ſoft fleſhy ſubſtance like that of 1 
nut, which ſpontaneouſly opens when ripe; un Fd 
lies a red membrane, called macis, mace, ret * 
of reticular covering, through the fiſſures of 1 8 | 
ſeen the hard woody ſhell that includes the mung 


NUCISTA, The NUTMEG.. See Nux MoscharA. C. Bauhine ſpeaks of three ſorts; but there are 9 


NUCLEUS, A KERNEL. In botany is it that part 
of the fruit which isWcloſed in a hard ſhell, as the ker- 
nels of almonds and apricots. | 

NUCULA TTERRESTRIS. See BULBOCAST ANUM. 

NUMMULARIA. This plant is ſo called from num- 
mus, money; becauſe its leaves are round. It is alſo 
called centimorbia, becauſe it is ſaid to be uſeful in an 


hundred diſeaſes. In Engliſh it is named HERB wo- we ſeldom have them genuine. 


PENCE, and MONEY-WORT, | ; 


It is a low 2 plant with ſquare ſtalks, and ſmooth, | and unctuous. It is conſidered as anti 15 grains 10 


little, roundiſh, or heart-ſhaped leaves, ſet in pairs at the 
joints upon ſhort pedicles; in their boſoms appear yel- 
ow ſolitary monopetalous flowers, each divided into five 
oval ſegments, and followed by a ſmall round capſule, 
ful] of minute ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild in moiſt 
paſtyre grounds, and flowers from May to the end of 
ſummer, It is reſtringent, antiſcorbutic, and vulnerary. 
Bocrhaave thinks it ſimilar to a mixture of ſcurvy-graſs 
and ſorrel; but it is weaker than either of them. 
NUMMULARIA RUBRA ; called alſo Ly/imachia. The 


of them 15 
r roundil 


. ge ing pre» 
called female; this laſt is the officinal ſpecies, being P x 


ger ant: 


agreeable flavour, and its being, as ot 
become carious. The Dutch monopolize 


. . vw 
trade, as well as the reſt of the ſpices in general, 


t 
grateful 5 


The nutmeg is moderately warm, 


s of from f 


| yed to 
it. has been pro ' 
it 8 ec Cullen $ 


roof ſp 


hawthorn flowers are added, it is : 
Tincture made from the nutmeg in Pro 
excellent medicine. 


A 


NUX N YIM 
vous ſyſtem. See Raii Hiſt: Lewis's Mat. : News 
* weight of a limpid eſſential oil, which is very | mann's Chemical Works. 0 e ee 
ten fal, and poſſeſſes the flavour of the ſpice in perfec- | Dr. Hagſtrom, a Swediſh phyſician, commends the 
ratetul, is recommended as antiſpaſmodic and hypno- | uſefulneſs of the nux vomica in the dyſentery, Sce the 
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= Ailton with water, 1utmegs yield nearly one 


— 


| word Cmilar in quality to the oil of mace, but not | Lond. Med. Journal, vol. iii. p. 189, &c. 

5 „ aig | 1 However, they appear to be too dangerous to be ad- 

Tn the ſurface of the remaining liquor in the ſtill, af- | mitted into practice, eſpecially where other medicines, 

ter the aſcent of ths eſſential oil, called oleum nucis moſ- leſs deleterious, are equally efficacious. 

hate eſſent:aley is found floating an unctuous concrete, N UX SER APIONIS, called alſo a ſancti Ignatii, nux 

I e tallow, of a white colour, nearly inſipid, not caſily pepita igaſur, faba Indica. ST. IOGNATITUS's BEAN. It 

corruptible, and hence commended as a baſis for odori- is the produce of a tree of the ſame kind as that on 

| (-rous balſams 3 the decoction, freed from this ſebaceous | which the nux vomica grows. It is met with in the Eaſt 

| matter, and inſpiſſated, leaves a weakly bitter ſub-aſtrin- Indies and the Philippine iſlands. The fruit reſembles a 
gent extract. | ourd, in each of which is from twenty to thirty ſecds, 
Rectiked ſpirit takes up the whole ſmell and taſte of | improperly called beans. They are of a roundiſh figure, 

the nutmegs, and receives from them a deep bright yellow | irregular, and uneven, the ſize of a middling nutmeg, 

colour; the ſpirit drawn off from the filtered tincture is ſemi-tranſparent, of a horny texture, and of a colour 

very lightly impregnated with their flavour; the greateſt | betwixt white and a {ky-blue. Theſe ſeeds have a bitter 

| cart of the ſpecific ſmell, as well as the aromatic warmth, | taſte, but no ſmell, except a degree of a muſty ſcent 
"_— and ſubaſtringency of the ſpice, remaining | whilſt freſh. The inhabitants of the Philippine iſlands 

concentrated in the extraCt. uſe them as a medicine, but they affe& the Europeans 
Both the oil, the ſpirituous tincture, and extracts, | violently, producing the ſame effect as do the vomic 

apree better with weak ſtomachs than the nutmeg itſelf. | nuts. See Acc. Phil. Lond. No. 249, p. 44. Med. Muf. 


a n vol. iii. 52 | 
Ol. N. M. 5 Expr. 3 called Ol. Macis per Nox is a term added to many vegetable productions, 


| viz. Nux baſilica, euboica, Perſica, & regia. See Ju- 

When nutmegs are heated, and ſtrongly preſſed, they | 6L ans.—Ben, & unguentaria. See BEN.—Barbaden/is 

gire out a fluid yellow oil, which concretes on growing | & cathartica. Sce CATAPUTIA MINOR. — Indica & 

cold, into a ſebaceous conſiſtence. We are informed, | medica. See PALMA CocciFERA, & Coccus DE 

that in the Spice Iſlands, the imperfect and damaged nuts | MAL DIVIA. Malabarica. See CUMBULU.—Yomicas 1 

ze ſeparated for obtaining this expreſſed oil. In the | See COoLUBRINUM: | | 
| 


ſhops we find three forts, under the name of ail of mace. | NYCTALOPIA. See AMBLYOPIA. 1.8 
The beſt is brought from the Eaſt Indies in ſtone jars; it | NYCTALOPS, from vue, night, and wh an eye, NIGHT= 1 
| 3s ſoftiſh, of a yellowiſh colour, an agreeable fragrant ſmell | BLINDNESS. Celſus calls the diſeaſe imbecillitas oculorum. 11 
greatly reſembling that of the nutmeg itſelf; it is of the | Sometimes theſe patients are called /uſcit:9/7, or nu ſei- "i 
colour of mace. The next comes from Holland in ſolid 2%, but improperly ; for eie is one who lees 4} 
| maſſe, generally flat, and of a ſquare figure; it is paler | but little through ſome defect of the eye, and ſees better 
coloured, weaker in its ſmell, and inferior in its quality | in the evening than at noon. But amongſt both the 
to that of India. The laſt is the worſt; it ſeems to be a | Greek and Latin writers, there is a direct oppdſition in 
compoſition of ſuet, palm-oil, and ſuch like expreſſed | the uſe of the word nyalops, ſome ſaying it ſignifies thoſe 
ones, flavoured with a little of the genuine oil of nut-|who ſee by night, and others expreſs by it thoſe who 
neg. The beſt is the ſebaceous matter of the nutmeg | cannot ſee during the night. However, at preſent, it is 
and its eſſential oil 3 by diſtillation in water, and macera-| underſtood to ſigniſy that diſorder, in which, as the night 
tion in rectified ſpirit of wine, the eſſential oil is ſeparated | approaches, the patient loſes his ſight, he remains blind 
and the ſebaceous matter is left quite inſipid. The chief| until the morning, at which time the ſight returning, it 
uſe of theſe are for liniments, &c. to be applied to the] continues all the day, and ſo continues to return with the 
| fomach, or as a part in anodyne and nervous ointments. | day, and to depart at night. _ 

dee Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu-] The words hemerolopia, in Vogel's Genera of Diſeaſes 
| mann's Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. ſtands for blindneſs in the night, and fight in the day 
| Nux VIRGINIANA, called alſo prunifera, nucifera, | and nyctalopia, in Linnzus's and Vogel's, ſtand for blind- 
Nueprunifera, maſtichen odoratum fundens, MASTICH of | nels in the day, and fight in the night. 
| 11G0x, and VIRGINIA NUT. Its leaves ſhine like | The difference in the account of this diſorder, as to its 1 
thoſe of the bay-tree, and differs from other pruniferous | appearing in the night, or in the day, is reconciled by 0 
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trees in its fruit, which is ſmall, turbinated, and contains 
but a little pulp. 

dee, . of the ſhape and ſize of a filbert, ſmooth, 
Fran No colour, with an eye near one end, containing 
aſt ang = with a white globular kernel, of a bitteriſh 
33 8 aromatic ſmell. : It is antiſcorbutic, deobſtru- 

arming. See Raii Dendr. | 
, Wen ry called alſo nux metella, caniram faba 
| fat romdith es igaſur, VOMIC NUTS. It is a 
er of eed, or kernel, about an inch broad, and 
middle, on 1 inch thick, with a prominence in the 
bud 0 SY ſides of A grey colour covered with a 
don. lt 18 0 matter, internally hard and tough like 
| Ext Indies ar 8 of a large tree growing in the 
enſis enoplix * | Plukenet calls cucurb:tifera Malabari- 
beam ſunt wy. 0115 rotundis fructu orbiculari rubro cujus 
the fruit 4 is UVomice officinarum. The nux vomica is 
ea, foliis ovatis rychnos nux Vomicay vel ſtrychnos Indi- 

ey have a rn aca, cauli interni, Linn. 

Jude they are bit place in the preſent practice z to the 
u doſes to 3 itter, but have no ſmell. Fallopius ſays, 
| 3 18. they procure ſweat; but Hoffman in- 
two doſes of even or eight grains each, 
Cows, Kc. girl of ten years 0! „They poiſon dogs. 
ey produce gr en imprudently ſwallowed by men, 
oms, retehin® cat anxiety, convulſions, paralytic ſymp- 
e lungs, Py an increaſed motion of the heart and of 
% that of bi © potlonous matter is probably the ſame 
Mer almonds, which are chiefly on the ner- 

6 7 


conſidering it as of the intermitting kind; the difference 
then will conſiſt in the different times of its approach, ſo 


in a variety of modes, and the ſucceſs of the bark, in 
ſome inſtances of this ſort of blindnefs, both favour the 
opinion of its being an intermittent diſeaſe of the eyes. 
See Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. i. and Lond. Med. Obſ. 
and Inq. vol. i. p. 111, &c. Wallis's Sauvages's No- 
ſology of the Eyes, p. 205. | | 

N YMPELE, called alſo alæ intern minores, clitoridiss 


colliculum, collicula. They run down on each fide of the 


clitoris, and with the frænum of the perinæum they 
form what ſome call the foſſa magna, or entrance into the 
vagina. In midwifery this is called os externum. Some- 
times the »ymphe are large, and appear cancerous z when 
this happens, the part may be cut off with ſciſſars, and it 
will then heal as a common wound: Galen, and other 
ancient writers, ſometimes call the clituris, and ſomes 
times the hymen, by the name of nympho; but what the 
moderns call »ymphe, or criſtæ clitoridis, or alæ minores 
ſie internæ, are two prominent folds or the inner ſkin of 
the greater or external alæ, reaching from the præputium 
of the clitoris, to the two ſides of the great orifice of the 
uterus: they begin narrow, grow broader, then at their 
lower end they grow narrow again, and are loſt about 
the orifice of the vagina, in the labia externa. | 
NYMPHA'A, called alſo nenuphar, leuconymphæa, mi 
croleuco-nymphea. The GREAT WHITE WATER-LILY 


Nymphea alba, Linn. It is called »ymphea, becauſe it 
1 lives 


may be called periodical blindneſs. Intermittents appear 


Rr - 


— 


lives in waters where the nymphs are feigned by the poets 
to inhabit. There are ſeveral ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by 
their white and yellow flowers, &c. but their virtues, 
which are ſaid to be anodyne and demulcent, are too in- 
Ggnificant to demand any notice in medical practice. 
See Raii Hiſt. It is alſo the name of a preternatural ex- 
creſcence on the nymphæ, alſo of the plant called FROG- 
BIT. 5 
NyMPHAA GLAN DIT ERA. 
— INDICA. See FABA ZEGYPTIA, 
— MADRASPASTANA. | 
NYMPHOIDES, alſo called »ymphea lutea minor, 
and nymphæa alba minor. It is thus named from its 
reſemblance to the nymphæa, both in its form and vir- 
tues. 


. 


| 


furor. Dr. Cullen places this genus of a; 


NYMPHOMANIA, from vH, Mymphe, and * 
leaſe in the 


claſs locales, and order dyſorexiz, See Foxo U 
II. 


RINus. 

NyMPHOMANIA PRURIOINOSA. 
nymphomania. 

NYMPHOTOMIA. A ſection of the ciitor 
too large; for the ancients called the clitoris h. 
name of nympha. de 

NYSTAGMOS. A wWIxRIxG or Twink 
the eyes, ſuch as happens when a perſon is very Ja 
dab ca a diſeaſe, it is an inſtance of the clonic kind of — 
vulſion. | 


A Variety of the 


| 


. 
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B. Selden ſays that Ob was uſually tranſlated Py- 
| () thon, or magician. This Ob is as a ſpirit, or 
| demon, that gave anſwers which ſeemed to come 

from the pudenda, the head, or the arm-pits, but with a 
voice ſo low, as not often to be diſtinctly heard. 
= OBELAEA, from oCeac;, a dart or a ſpit. Obelæa ſu- 

turus or ſagittalis, An epithet for the ſagittal ſuture of 
the ſkull, alſo called the ſtrait ſuture of the head. 
| OBELCHERA. A cUCURBIT. | 
OBELISCOTHECA. DwaRF AMERICAN SUN- 
E yLOWER. There are two ſpecies, one from Virginia, 
che other from Carolina. They are of no medical uſe. 
Cee Miller's Dice. | | 
OBLSITAS. Corpulentia. CORPULENCE, or FAT- 
ess. See POLYSARCIA, It is obſerved that for one 
W fat perſon in France or Spain, there are an hundred in 
E England and Holland. This is ſuppoſed to be from the 
ule of new malt liquors, more than from the difference 
{of climes, or degrees of perſpiration. Indolence may 
| caule fat, eſs in ſome conſtitutions; but, in general, thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to this habit will be fat in ſpite of every 
endeavour to the contrary, but that of deſtroying health. 
| Vinegar never prevents fatneſs, but by inducing a worſe 
W vilorder. One of the beſt methods of emptying the cel- 

{lular membrane of its oil, ſeems to be a gentle mercurial 
5 ſalivation, and decoctions of guaiacum wood at proper 
We crvals. Sce a remarkable inſtance of fatneſs in the 

Lond, Med. Obſ. and Inq. p. 69 - 84. 

. OBLATES PU RGANTES. They are figured purg- 
ng cakes, made of flour, ſugar, and purging ingredients. 
— UI SUPERIOR 8. See PATHETICUS, 
be IQUUS. A name for ſeveral pairs of muſcles; 

a name of the pronator, teres. 

es. bs ASCENDENS, | cables alſo ACCLIVIS. 
| bel ee eee Theſe muſcles of the 
br wt ' ir name from the oblique aſcent of their 
Wfame erior * F under the obliquus deſcendens. The 
a to 2 * many anatomiſts have taught with re- 

3 © 9/:qurs deſcendens, they have committed with 
Y * to theſe muſeles; they have no communication 
bo 5 e lumbal vertebra; they ariſe fleſhy from the ſpine 
| = © 05 lum and ligamentum pubis, and the er 

age of the os ſacr EO Ki 

bone others f. um, according to Dr. Hunter; but 

Son ers 1, that there is no part of them that comes 
om the os facrum but paſſing f. 6 
n the offs pub f t., Palling orward and upward 
WE nou; thin Are e is and ilii, they form a broad membra- 

Ahnen alb on, implanted into the whole length of the 

gs and the cartilages of the eighth, ninth h 
elexenth, and twelfth ib . 
wo lamellæ, one of ribs. Their tendons divide into 
che other he 1 which joins the rectus on each ſide, 

Iperforaceq by th ranſverſalis. Theſe muſcles are not 


*_C 


laginous endings of the ribs, not only 


depreſſ 
| es th a 
| em, aud ſtraitens the thorax in expiration, 


O. 


oB L 


but alſo the order of the fibres of theſe muſcles interſec 
thoſe of the oblique deſcending muſcles, and counteract 
them in the turning the trunk of the body, on the axis 
of the vertebræ, as on its contrary ſide, its ſeries of fleſhy 


fibres being parallel to thoſe of the ſaid oblique deſcend- 


ing on the oppoſite fide, may act in concurrence with 
them in diſcharging of their office. | 

OBL1iQUuUs DESCENDENS, 5 pair of muſcles is 

— EXTERNUS. 
are the external muſeles of the belly, and derive their 
name from the progreſs of their fibres, which run ob- 
liquely downwards. 'They ariſe by productions partly 
fleſhy, and partly tendinous, from the lower edge of the 
fifth, ſixth, ſeventh, and moſt of the inferior ribs, which 
indent themſelves into the fleſhy dentiform proceſſes of 
the ſerratus anticus major. Their fibres run forward and 
downward, terminating in the ſpine of the ilium, os pu- 
bis, and linea alba. Part of theſe fibres, which run to- 
ward the ilium, are loſt in the faſcia of the thigh, and 
thoſe which run toward the os pubis, are doubled under 
themſelves. This duplication (being ſuppoſed to be a 


through it the ſpermatic veſlels of men, and the round 
ligaments of the womb in women, perforate. The ring 
through which theſe paſs, is formed by the tendinous 


fleſhy, their oblique deſcending fleſhy parts expand them- 
ſelves into a broad membranous tendon, before they go 
over the rectus to their inſertion in the linea alba and os 
pubis, from whence {till deſcending, they end partly ten- 
dinous in the ligamentum pubis, but chieſly fleſhy on the 


They do not adhere to the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
vertebræ lumbares, but their largeſt, laſt, and moſt fleſhy 
digitation, leaving the loweſt baſtard rib at its extreme 
point, in their oblique deſcent going forwards, ſtill re- 
cedes gradually from the vertebrz, forming a triangular 
interſtice; which is taken up by the ſacrolumbus, os ili- 
um, and its lower fide; in this area the fibres of the 
ſubjacent muſcles plainly appear. Theſe muſcles give 
ſtrength to the parictes of the belly, ſuſtain and com- 
preſs the viſcera, propel! the faces, urine, and the foetus z 
that part of them which is interjacent, between the linea 
alba, os pabis, and the ſpine of the os ilium, bearing an 
analogy in its poſition to the maſtoideus of the head, 
ſorves for the circumrotation of the trunk, upon the axis 
of the vertebræ, when we turn the body to the contrary 
fide, and the feet remain unmoved. . 
5 N alſo called capitis obliquus inferior. 
One of theſe muſcles riſes on each ſide, from the ſide 


© Ipermatic cord. Beſides their uſe in 
wwards the back e belly, that part which ariſes fleſhy | 
goes to the cart; part of the edpe of the os ilium, and 


obliquus ſuperiors 


part of the ſpinal proceſs of the vertebra dentata, then 
goes upward and outward, and is inferted into the tranſ- 
verſe proceſs of the atlas. 'They are the principal rota- 


tors of the head, and run in a contrary direction to the 


alſo called declivis. They 


ligament) goes by the name of ligamentum Pouparti, and 


fibres parting. From their origin, which are moſtly 


ſuperior and forepart of the circular edge of the os thum. 


O3LiQuus 
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laria, and are inſerted into the alæ narium. 


OBS 


OBLrquus MAJOR oc, alſo called ſuperior troch- 
learis amatorius; longiſſimus oculi. It is called trochlearis 
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O CC 
The 5 of a child's head thro 8 
parts of t 


from its tendon paſſing through a cartilaginous pulley, | 
that is ſituated in the orbit of the eye to the inſide of the 
internal angular proceſs of the os frontis near the inner 
angle. This muſcle riſes tendinous from the bottom of 
the ſocket near the entrance of the optic nerve, and paſſ- 
ing towards the upper part of the ſocket near the great 
angle of the eye, its round tendon runs through a carti- 
laginous pulley, which is there fixed to a depreſſure in 
the os frontis, from thence it is reflected, and runs ob- 


Kquely backward, incloſed in a ligamentous ſheath, and 


is inſerted tendinous into the ſclerotica, upon the upper 
part of the globe of the eye, a little more backward than 
the inſertion of the rectus ſuperior. When it acts ſingly, 
it rolls the eye about its axis, drawing the globe forward 
and the pupil downward; when it acts in conjunction 
with the obliquus minor, the eye is drawn outward or 
forward. 

—— Minor. See RECTUS MINOR. 

—— MinoR vel INFERIOR OCULI. It riſes chiefly, 
fleſhy, juſt within the edge of the lower and anterior part 
of the ſocket, near the caruncula lachrymalis, and pafſ- 
ing obliquely backwards under the jo? wg it 1s inferted 
into the ſclerotica on the external fide of the eye, near 
the optic nerve. It is alſo called amatorius. 

—— Nas1, called alſo laterales muſc. Theſe are thin 
muſcles running along the ſides of the pyramidales naſi; 
they are fixed to the apophyſis naſalis of the oſſa maxil- 


- PALPEBRARUM. The muſcles of the eye-lids 


thus named, are all that extent of fleſhy fibres, which by 


a thin ſtratum ſurrounds the edge of each orbit, and from 
thence, without any interruption, covers the two eye-l:ds 
all the way to the cilia. Theſe fibres are moſtly tranſ- 
verſely oval. They adhere to the {kin of the eye-!:ds and 
wrinkle them. | 


vered by the head of the trachelo-maſtoideus, they each 
riſe from the tranſverſe proceſs of the atlas, and have 
their inſertion into the os petroſum and os occipitalis, 
near the proceſſus maſtoideus; they ſerve to bend the 
head backward ; called alſo capitis obliquus ſuperior, 


OCULI, 

OBLIVIO. FoRGETFULNEsSS. Synonymous with 
amentia. ; 

OBOLUS. A weight of about nine grains. 

OBSIDIANUM. Pliny ſays, that it was a. ſort of co- 
lour with which veſſels were glazed. Hence the name is 
applied by Libavius to glaſs of antimony. 

OBSIDIANUS ELAPIS CANAL coAL. See Au- 
PELITIS. RS 

OBSONIORUM RHUS. See RHUS. 

OBSTETRICATIO. Mipwirtry. The firſt men- 
tion that is made of this is in Gen. xxxv. 16, 17. And 
then it appears to have been in the hands of women. A- 
mongſt medical writers, Hippocrates was the firſt who 
gave any account of it, either as a branch of ſcience, or 
of art; after Hippocrates, Celſus, Moſchion, Rufus Ephe- 
ſius, Galen, Oribaſius, Aetius, Paulus Ægineta, Avi- 
cenna, Alberſis, and others, have enlarged on this ſub- 
E but the laſt improvers are Mauriceau, the Cham- 

erlains, Chapman, Daventer, La Motte, Giffard, Heiſ- 
ter, Smellie, Hamilton, Leake, &c. 

It may here be obſerved, that the Engliſh and the 
French are not peculiar nor unprecedent, in calling in 
the aſſiſtance of men. When women fell in labour, it 
appears in hiſtory, that the Athenians had a law to for- 
bid ſlaves and women to practice midwifery ; afterwards, 
indeed, a law was made, by which free-women were al- 
lowed to practiſe it. | 

M:dwifery, at preſent, is taught and practiſed as a diſ- 
tinct branch of art; and in order to a proficiency therein, 
the practitioner is ſuppoſed to poſſeſs a competent know- 
ledge of the following particulars, moſt of which are, 
more or leſs, noticed in the reſpeCtive parts of this work. 
'They are as follow. | 

The parts of the pelvis, its dimenſions, the depth of 
its cavity, its various diſtortions, &c. The parts of wo- 
men, ſubſervient to generation. The ſtate of the womb 
and its neck, in the different periods of geſtation. Twins. 
Monſters. Superfœtations. Extra-uterine fœtuſes. Moles. 


SUPERIOR. Theſe muſcles are on each ſide, co- | 


SUPERIOR OCULI. Sce OBLIQUUS MAJOR | 


ers of chil. 


ther during the time of lying-in, &c. on whey oy Mo. 


articles PELVISs, PARTURITI1O, GESTAT19 Ixy 
» INVOI VL. 


See Treatiſes of Midwifery, by Cha | 
Dionis, La Motte, Selle Mens, — Cat r. 
wifery, by Giffard and Smellie, Hamilton, &c 1 

OBSTIPATIO. Cos rIvEN ESS. Thus Dr 0 
names this genus of diſeaſe. He places it in & yr 
locales, and order epiſcheſes. Its ſpecies are, 1 2 
patio debilium; it happens in lax and weakly m0 on 
have generally but a weak digeſtion. 2, 25 by 
dorum; it happens to men who have rigid fibres f 
often are hypochondriac. 3. ObPtipatio obſtruQonm, 
when there are ſymptoms of the pala colie tes 
lic of PoiCtiers, the accidental colic, or the colic 1 
ſtony concretions in the bowels. See Contrary, 

OBSTIPITAS. The fame as contradtura pin 
See CONTRACTURA. This word, with any other a, 
nexed, is only one or other variety of contracting; thy 
is the inſtance known by the name of WRV ECE. 

OBSTRUCTIO. OBsTRwucTION. Tt is when the 
fluids can no longer paſs through the veſſels of a Patt 
cular part; and may happen from the increaſed vitcidiry 
of the fluid; a diminution of the capacity of the with; 
or a concurrence of both theſe cauſes. Theſe are noe 
or leſs difficultly removed, according to the age, coul. 
tution, &c. of the patient. 

OBTUNDENTIA. Medicines which leſſen the arr. 
mony of the humours. 5 

OBTURATOR EXTERNUS. Some call it nu 
pialis. This muſcle covers the foramen magnum ilchi, 
and riſing from the bone before the foramen, runs back 
wards under the head of the os femoris, covered by tit 
quadratus femoris, and is inſerted into the trockanterms 
jor, contiguous to the internus, and is, like it, a rotator 

OBTURATOR INTERNUS, or MARSUPIALIS., [tis 
muſcle takes its origin from the inner circumference d 
the foramen magnum iſchii, and goes out playing round 
the iſchium as on a pulley, and is inſerted into the to- 
chanter major, contiguous to the pyriformis, and 182% 
tator of the thigh. The tendon of this mulcle play 
grooves the bone in its paſſage. | 
NERvus. This nerve is a branch of the e. 
ral; it paſſes through the foramen ovale, and is bt 
the inner muſcles of the thigh. | 

OBTURATRIX ARTERIA. It is a branch cf l. 
hypogaſtric. It perforates the obturator mulcle, when 
its name; and goes out of the pelvis, at the upper 7 
of the ligament of the foramen ovale, having fit — 
branch over the ſymphyſis of the os ilium, and os fü 
to the inguinal glands and integuments. It ſends * 
branch which communicates with a branch of the 1 
tica arteria; and gives out branches to the ae 
Heh and ſends many ſmall ones by the neck af the U 

one. 
ä VENA. It is a branch from the hypogaſiri 
and receives this name, where it enters into the H 
obturator muſcle. 

OCCA. See CETE ApMIRABILE. 


11 
OCCIPITALIS ARTERIA. Ir is the * 1 


having fel 


rely 


che occipital bone. It communicate 
vertebral, and cervical arteries. 
Occi?iTALIs MusCULUS. 

This is mentioned by Columbus, 
by Fallopius. There are two of them Fro 
broad, thin, and fleſhy ; they are ſituate I ae inlet 
where the maſtoideus and ſplenius mes erer 
they ſoon become tendinous, join with 5 the scp 
which firmly adheres to the hairy e en © 

When they act the pull the hairy ſcalp bac b 


QccrPITALTS Nznzyus: A branch from tlie tenth 


hich proceed from within the ſkull; it 
ſ * 2 the upper ard lateral parts of the 
p i 


* PosTERIOR AK TERIA. It is a branch from 
— 5 — 


N „ It ſpreads on the occiput. 
— otY A branch from the poſterior, or upper 


1 J : xillaris. It ſpreads. on the occiput, 
= (pls OS. 'This bore is of a rhoniboidal figure, 
| gh m_ that of the other, divides it into two parts. 
WE 1:; external ſurface is convex, except at the cuniform 
ge ee are the condyles which connect the head 

1 ſpine 3 on the outſide of theſe condyles the bone 
makes a projection, and there is a notch where the in- 
bern jugular vein paſſes. The bone is divided into four 
E cvities in its inſide, by a crucial ſpine, which hath four 
als im it; the ſuperior, for the longitudinal ſinus; the 
inferior frequently hath the occipital ſinus; theſe on each 
| de, for the lateral ſinuſes, which are continuations of 
| the longitudinal. There are five foramina proper to this 
bone; the firſt is the foramen magnum; juſt above the 
| condyle there is a hole on each ſide for the ninth pair of 
| nerves, and generally there are two holes which pierce 
gom behind the condyles to the foſſæ of the lateral ſi- 
WW ..{-;, Beſides theſe, there are two common foramina 
lich are one on each fide, between the proceſſus cunei- 
W. formis and os petroſum. \ 
| OCCIPITO-FRONTALIS. Albinus calls it epicra- 
Nun. It riſes from the poſterior part of the occiput, 
goes over the upper part of the os parietale and os fron- 
W+.;, ind is loſt in the eye-brows. It is a very thin muſ- 
es, its office is, to raiſe the eye-brows, and wrinkle the 
W \cichead, It is antagoniſt to the corrugator Coiterii. 
OCHE US. See SCROTUM. | 
OCHLAGOGITI. See AY RTE. | 
| OCHRA, called alſo vitriolum abortivum. YELLOW 
ock. Some is found of a brown colour; and ſome is 
n. Thedarkeſt red ſort is called red oer, rubrica fabrilis; 
Creta rubra, MARKING STONE, RUDD, and RUDDLE. 
Tex are an argillaceous earth, leſs tenacious when moiſ- 
tened than the clays and the boles; impregnated with 
mall portion of iron, and thence their colour. By 
WE burning, their argillaceous nature is diſcovered; and by 
Wc vetting in aqua regia their iron is extracted, and then 
obe ochre remains white. Their chief difference from 
Wbole is in their being leſs viſcid. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
We cuman's Chem. Works. 

= — NIGRA. BLACK-LEAD., See PLUMBUM NI- 
WC 2717, 5 | 
8 OCHREA. The fore-part of the tibia. 
* UCHRUS, alfo called /athyris, and ervilia. Boerhaave 
ns this plant. It bears cylindrical pods with round 
Fass as large as peas, which are eatable, but not very 


pat ct, | 
ta IF OCH THODES, from oy dog, importing the callous 
wi em lips of ulcers; or from o Nn, a bank, It is an epi- 


bor ulcers which are difficult to heal. 

4 _CCIMAS TRUM, alſo called ocymoides, lychnis Hil- 
= e /omplex. WILD WHITE CAMPION. 

IF "Io As fourteenth ſpecies of lychnis. It is 
Nie * edges and borders of fields; it flowers in May. 
zower eis ſaid to check the fluor albus, and inward 
ss the herb boiled in poſſet, is ſaid to cure con- 


I os in children; but its virtues hath not obtained it 
4 000 in practice. See Raii Hiſt. 
ONocHrrL. See T1GR1DIS FLOS. 


= 0C or LOR} 
ah LANA, An erratic intermitting fever, which re- 
„Deverp eighth day. 


LAVUS HUMERI MUSC, 


1 
oc | 

IF = LARES COMMUNES. A name for the nerves, 
1 alſo called motores oculorum. 

Motores oculorum externi. 


- 1 1 5 are ſtony concretions, of what, at 
: n 1 
cus fluviatilis, 8 y Juice, found in the head of the 
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«ternal jugular 3 but it ſometimes proceeds from el 
e | | 
ridge running from the maſtoid proceſs of | 


the baſe of which, on each ſide of the fora- 


Ko UMERI PLACENTINI Mut See TERESC 


of this fiſh, two of them are iodged in the head of each- 
Theſe ſtones are roundiſh, flatted on one fide, in colour 
white, having ſometimes a reddiſh, and at others, a bluiſh 
caſt; the blue are the beit, the white are taken out after 
the fiſh hath been boiled; tliey are internally of a leaf 
texture. The largeſt quantities are the produce of Muf- 
covy, particularly of the river Don; great quantities are 
alſo found in other parts of the Ruſſian empire. | 
'They are uſed as an abſorbent of acid humours in the 
primæ viz, and are ſuppoſed, when combined with the 
acid, to be more aperient and reſolvent than moſt of the 
other abſorbent earths ; however this may be, it is cer- 
tain that the earth of crabs-eyes, differs much from the 
earth of crabs-claws, for the firſt is not convertible into 


quick-lime. The medical difference of their earths, dif- 


ſolved in any acid of the vegetable or animal kingdom, do 
not appear to be great; the ſolutions of the two are alike 


in taſte. The earth of crabs-eyer, as to its chemical cha- | 


racters, is the ſame as the earth of hartſhorn. 

Theſe ſtones are counterfeited with pipe clay, or with 
chalk, mixed with glutinous materials, or with the ſhells 
of fiſhes; but theſe compoſitions are eaſily diſtinguiſhed 
from true crabs-eyes, by their texture being uniform, and 
not leafy ; by their ſticking to the tongue, which crabs= 


eyes will not do; by their ſoftening with water, which 


crab5-eyes will not do; by their diſſolving in acids, while 
crabs-eyes ſteeped in vinegar retain their form; but 
when the artificial ſort are made with ſhells, the want of 
the lamellated coats is the beſt method of diſtinguiſhing 
them. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

OCULO MUSCULARES. The nerves called mo- 
tores oculorum. | 

OcuLo MUSCULARES EXTERNI. The nerves called 
motores oculorum. : 

OCULUS. The Eve. The external parts are, the 
eye-brows, the eye-lids, the cilia, the forepart of the globe, 
the membrana conjunctiva, the cornea lucida, the iris, 
the pupilla, the carunculæ lachrymales, and angles of the 
eye-lids, & c. The internal parts are the globe of the eye, 
the adnata or albuginea, the ſclerotica, the choroides, the 
retina, the aqueous humour, the vitreous humour, the 
muſcles that move the che, and the optic nerve, &c. for 
an account of theſe, ſee the reſpective parts deſcribed un- 
der each head ſpecifically. | 

A new-born child ſhall be obſerved, perhaps, never to 
keep its eyes fixed on any one object, but continually 
changing from one to another, and if you put your hand 
before them, the children will not wink; hence ſome have 
thought, that new-born infants have no ſight; but this 
is a miſtake, and the true reaſon why their eyes are in 
perpetual motion is, that they have not yet acquired the 
habit of examining one thing at once with their eyes; 
their not winking at the approach of the hand ariſes from 
their want of experience how eaſily their eyzs may be 
hurt; but in a few days, they get the habit of winking, 
ſo that afterwards their eyes do it ſpontaneouſly at the 


approach of danger 


See a Deſcription of the Eye, and its adjacent parts by 
J. Warner, Surgeon. Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. 
by J. Ware, Surgeon. Winſlow's Anatomy. Cheſelden's 
Anatomy, &c. 1 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, filyer, 
or glaſs, and are ſtained ſo as to reſemble the natural 
eye. They muſt, when fixed in the orbit, be taken out 
and cleaned every night, and replaced in the morning. 
If no more of a diſeaſed eye is removed, than what 1s 
preternaturally projected, or if enough is left, to leave 
the muſcles unhurt, the artificial eye will have a little 
motion from the muſcles that remain. If the eye does 
not fit well, it irritates and inflames the other eye in 
| which caſe, lay it aſide, until one can be had that fits 
better. To | 

On Diſorders of the Eyes, ſee St. Yves ; Benedict 
Duddell; and J. Warner, Surgeon. Ware's Remarks 
on the 8 & c. Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. p. 232— 
319. Wallis's Noſologia Oculorum. 

8 See Col I AMENTUA. 

— ZBovixus. See PRO P TOS. | | 

— Boyis. The GREAT DAISY. Sce BELLIS MA- 

OR. 
a — BUBULUs. See PRor Tos is. 3 | 

— CHrIsTl, WILD CLARY. See HORMINUM 
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OcuLvs ELFPHANTINUsS. See PRopros 1s. | 
GENU. The KNEE-PAN. See PATELLA. 
— LACHRYMANS. See EPITHORA. 
OCYMASTRUM. See Oci ux AST RUM. It is a name 
for the circea Lutetiana; and of ſeveral ſpecies of Hychuis. 
 OCYMASTRUM VERRUCCARIUM. The INcHAN- 
TER'S NIGHT-SHADE. See CIRCEA, 1 RE | 
OCY MOIDES, alſo called Hchnis ſylveſtris five aqua- 
tica purpurea ſimplex. RED WILD CAMPION. 


It is Boerhaave's twentieth ſpecies of lychnis. It grows 


in hedges, and flowers in ſummer. The ſeeds are purg- 
ing, bit it is not known in prefent practice. See Ran 
Hiſt. Soy oa 
—— Tt is a name for ſeveral ſpecies of hehnis, of the 
ocymaſtrum, and a ſpecies of themyoſotis. ; 
OCYMUM, w&xeu;, ſwiftly. It is thus called from its 
ſudden growth. It is alſo called bafilicum, becauſe of its 
excellent ſmell. It is the ocymum baſilicum, Linn. Boer- 


- 


haave enumerates twenty-four ſpecies. The chief uſe of. 


ocymum is for improving the flayour of ſp. vol. arom. 
OcyMuM AQUATICUM. 

See Ecyinos. For that called, - CoRYAPHILLATUM, 

— MINIMUM, — VULGARIUS, — MEDIUM, —CITRA- 

TUM,—ſee BASILICUM, 

ODAXISMOS, from oF, a tooth. A biting ſenſation, 
pain, or itching in the gums. Hippocrates uſes this 
word principally with reſpect to the gums when the teeth 
are forcing a paſſage through them. See DENTITIO. 

ODONTAGOGOS, from ay, to draw, and od's5, a 
tooth, and axyn, pain. An inſtrument for drawing the 
teeth. | | 

ODONTAGRA. It is either an inſtrument for draw- 
ing the teeth with, or the govt in the teeth. 

- ODONTALGIA, from «es, a tooth, and axyo;, pain. 
The TooTH-AcH. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſ- 
eaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phlegmaſiæ. This 
happens either from external or from internal cauſes. 
The external are ſuch as rot the teeth, by deſtroying their 
enamel, and thus procuring an acceſs of air to their 
part. Hot liquors, frequent picking of the teeth 
hard inſtruments, as pins, &c. ſoon deſtroy this enamel z 
and when once the tooth is carious, the only cure is to 
extract it. The internal cauſes are acrid particles ex- 
creted from the blood, in which caſe an emollient garga- 
riſm ſhould be frequently held in the mouth as warm as 
is convenient; bliſters behind the ears are alſo uſeful, and 
if the gums ſwell, leeches may be applied, or ſmall ſcari- 
fications made in them with a lancet. Bell's Surgery, 
vol. 1 p- 248. Dr. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. 

p. 38. 

. ODONTIASIS, from og a tooth. DEN TITIOR. 
ODONTICA. Remedies for pains in the teeth. 
ODONTIRRHOEA. Bleeding from the ſocket of 

the jaw after tooth-drawing. | 

. ODONTIS 5 Names for ſeveral ſpecies of 
ODONTITIS. 5 lychnis. 8 
ODONTOGLYPHON, from dg, 4 

to ſcrape. An inſtrument for rubbing or ſcaling the teeth. 

ODONTOIDIS, from on, a tooth, and cog, form. 
The tooth: like proceſs of the ſecond vertebra of the neck. 

ODONTOPHYIA, from oss, a tooth, and pa, to grow. 
DENTITION. 

ODONTOTRIMMA, from oss, a tooth, 
to wear away. A dentriſice. 

ODORA'TA VIOLAREA. See Lorus URBANA.' 

ODORATUS. The ſenſe of ſmell. See OLFAacTvs. 

ODORIFER A GLANDULZ. Theſe are about the 
_ pudenda, arm-pits, &c. They are of the ſame kind as 
the ſebaceous glands, Dr. Hunter ſays he never could 
diſcover the orifices of theſe in the axilla, therefore he 
ſuppoſes the diſcharge to be from innumerable ſmall pores 
that are imperceptible. 

OE. The sERVICE-TREE. 

CECONOMIA, from owog, an houſe, and vows, a law, 
or rule, Hippocrates uſes this word to expreſs the ma- 
nagement of a ſick perſon. The animal economy is the 
conduct of nature in preſerving animal bodies; 
OEDEMA, from ode, tumeo. See TUMOR. It ſignifies 

properly any tumor, but is now generally confined to 

{erous tumors that are ſeated in the cellular membrane, 

and form partial anaſarcous ſwellings. See ANASARCA. 

When the glands are diſeaſed, the lymph cannot paſs 
towards the heart, but goes to the lower extremities 


and TpiCw, 


tooth, and Yu, | 


[ 550 } 
4 


| 


A ſort of water-thiſtle. | 


b 
wk 


| and lilies which are ingredients in 


Surgery, vol. v. p. 499. 


o· N A 


merely from gravitation; and for want 
tion the limbs ſwell. 

When the veſſels are not too much 
or laced ſtockings, are ſometimes 


of a due ably, 


debilitate 


q 


Yee By, 
(EDEMA ERYSIPELATOIDES, 
ous tumor which is white, pelluci 
with heat, called alſo erp 


þ 


Es on ſudde 
eryſipelas, 
ſkin. 


It is ſometimes cauſed by a metaſtaſis 
ter from the blood and other juices; 
vous affection. | 

Diſtinguiſh this diſeaſe from the anaſarca. 

In an ædema, which comes on ſuddenly, and i; of ſho 
duration, the fluids have not had time to become ntl 
the cellular membrane; they are therefore ea! © 

liberty, and the inflammation diſappears as the ineln 
ſubſides. | 

As an external application, a cerate may be mates 
empl. e min, fuſc. cera flav. & ol. oliv. As ſoon 25 the 
ſwelling begins to ſubſide, apply a bandage, and gradually 
increaſe its tightneſs as circumſtances will permit. Oe 
night give ſmall doſes of calomel, and next morning 
purging draught, in which is diſſolved a proper quantiy 
of the ſoluble tartar. Sudorifics, or diuretics, may I 
given to haſten the cure; which, when tolerably advanced 
will require the bark; this at firſt ſhould be acconyai 
with the ſal diuret. but when evacuation is no longer ts 
quired, the bark _ be given alone. 

ed. Surgery, vol. i, p. 468. 


of inachixe mat. 
ſometimes from ner. 


See Kirkland's 
— CQEDEMATODES. It is that ſerous tumor which 
is ſimply called dema, or, according to ſome, the cold 
&dema. _ | 


LACTEUM. See LYMPH #DUcTV3, Tong 
it has been named ladteum by ſeveral authors, it dv; 
not appear at all a proper appellation ; it might more de- 
ſcriptively be denominated ecchymonia lymphatica, of wich 
the account under the title referred to will evidently cot 
vince the enquirer. | 
CQEEDEMOSARCA. A ſpecies of tumor mentioned by 
M. A. Severinus, of a middle nature, betwixt an gn 
and ſarcoma, called uteriformis abſceſſus. | 
CELNIZIUM. called alſo &//en:chiun, Thy/e/lomun 
CELSNITIUM. I Plinii, apium ſylvifire. MKV. 


| PARSLEY. The root of this plant is perennial, large, and 


full of milky juice, as in the whole plant. The fete 
reſemble thoſe of the ferula; the ſeed is oval, dat, fg, 
ſtriated, marginated, and ſometimes caſts it q 
There is another ſpecies called thyſſelinum palultte 2 
ſeſeli paluſtre. They are both hot and acrid, the mu 
are aperient and detergent, their milky juice is & ® 
nature of ſcammony. See Raii Hiſt. - 
: CENANTHARLA. SW EET-SCENTED OINTMENT? 
Paulus Ægineta ſays they are not thus named Ro 
they have enanthe in their compoſition, but becault ©. 


are ſweet-ſcented and fragrant, or 4 account of the we 
em. 
CENANTHE, from on, a vine, and aber 7 
VINE-FLOWER, So the ancients called ſome plants ; 
was in flower at the ſame time as the vine, 0! 2 
flower had the ſame ſmell as thoſe of ir us 
OENANTHE. | i 
ENANTHE AQUATICA, called alſo fi 7 
tica. WATER DROP-WORT. It grows in ehr |, 
on the ſides of brooks. It it bitteriſh, and fight 
gent, hot, dry, and diuretic. 
Theſe plants are not in uſe 
their I quality. 
CHAROPHYLLI FOLIIS, 
lidi folio venenoſa, Ocnanthe cicutZ 3 
lipendula cicutæ facie. G. HEMLOCK g 
eee It is the .ananthe e 
Near Clonmell, in Ireland, it is called Lo ＋ 
The root is long, thick, tuberous, cee 
and on expoſure to the external air, the Ju 
a yellow complexion. 


inſtances are record 
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The ſtalk is ſtriated, roun 
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ed, of a } 
pres are ofap 
| goubly winged; 


ale green, ſome are winged, but more are 
the little leaves are wo x} wi ſmooth, 
| iacged at the edges. The flowers are ver 
| freaked, auhſte; dilpoſedd in Abels, placed among the 
| n ſtalks, with ſhort ones at the ſubdiviſions : each 
we compoſed of five petals, ſome of them are bent 
00 r heart-faſhioned; tips, purple or brown; 
rrvit-ſtalks angular, ſcored ; the general fence not al- 
| ways preſent. The ſeeds are ſtriated on one ſide, and 
Lented on the other. : | 2 
It is found on = banks of rivers; is perennial ; flow- 
* or July. 
1 x this plant is poiſonous. It is ſaid that 
dhe root is the molt virulent of all the vegetable poiſons 
mat Great Britain produces. It is one of the claſs of 
oiſons which produces epileptic ſymptoms, &c. See VE- 
E {xv The general effects of this poiſon are convul- 
| Cons, locked-jaws, giddineſs, ſome inſtances of furious 
| madneſs have occurred, loſs of hair and nails, violent heat 
in the throat and ſtomach, vertigo, ſickneſs, purging : 
one or more of theſe ſymptoms ſoon attack after ſwallow- 
ing any part of this plant, and the conſequence is often 
{atal in a few hours. | 

This herb hath been miſtaken for wild celery, water- 
| rarfuep, ſmallage, and for Macedonian parſley. The root 
hath no ill taſte ; hence the more apt to be unſuſpected. 

In Pembrokeſhire the root is called FIVE-FINGERED=- 
E x00T; and is much uſed in cataplaſms for whitlows, &c. 

In Cumberland it is called dead-tongue, and applied in ca- 
| taplaſms to ſome diſeaſes of horſes. An infuſion of the 
leaves, or three tea-ſpoonfuls of the juice of the root taken 
WE excry morning, hath been effectual in curing ſome obſti- 
nate cutaneous diſeaſes, but not without greatly diſturb- 
ing the conſtitution. | | | 
| On ſuſpicion of this poiſonous plant being ſwallowed, 
| give an active emetic as ſpeedily as poſhble, and aid its 
| operation with warm water and oil. If the ſpaſms pre- 
| vent the patient's ſwallowing, there is no hope. 
& VWithering's Bot. Arrang. Wilmer's Obf. on poiſonous 

| Vegetables z a caſe of a boy poiſoned by the root of hem- 
| lck-dropwort, related by Dr. Houlſton, in the Lond. 
Med. Journal, vol. ii. p. 40, &c. This is the name alſo 
for WATER-HEMLOCK, and a ſpecies of thalifrum. 
* The athes prepared of the twigs, &c. 
of vines. 
GNELAUM. A mixture of oil and wine. 
ENOGALA, from «vo, wine, and yaa, milk. A 
| ſort of portion made of wine and milk; but according to 
ſome, it is wine as warm as new milk. 
| ENOPLIA, alſo called nabea, palinrus, nap, and the 
| GREAT JUJUBE, This fruit is produced in Egypt and 
| Crete; it is altringent before it is ripe. When ripe it is 
| #recable to the palate, and like cherries is ſubject to cor- 


| Tupt in the ſtomach, They are eaten as delicacies in 
1005 and Turky. 


2 term alſo by which different wines are diſtinguiſhed 
the addition of ſome epithet, viz. | 

A ENUS ANDRIUS, Generous wine, or elſe wine of 
iſland of Andros. | 

| ah r. Flowery wine, Galen ſays it is 

3 er . or wine impregnated with flow- 

hh : 8 enſe it is an epithet for the cyceon. 

A ſmel HOSM1AsS, from avfog, a flower, and ochun, 

| : Sweet ſcented WINES. 


|, — APODZDus. Mie! . . 
lach been boiled Mine in which tlie dais or tæda 
| Nee md nge wus. A wine heated to a great de- 
mi : and _ among other things, as garlic, ſalt, 
5 Drurkaus. Mines of the ſecond preſſing. 
refſels, « LACHEOMENUS, Mine diffuſed in larger 
inner OY * and ſtrained from the lees, to render it 
Abacus, and er. Fines thus drawn off are called 
| We ſtrained, e, from the bag through which they 


— 


| race z CALACTODES, JV ine with milk, or wine 
Warm as new milk. | 


— 
| Sometimes 3 five MALTHacus. Soft wine. 
ine; or mil Fan weak and thin, oppoſed to ſtrong 


um oppoſition to auſtere. 


— u 3 
ELICHRO0s, Mine in which is honey. 


T5382 } 


ellowiſn red colour, about three feet high. The 


US. Wine, From the Greek word olzog - 


OE S O 


CEnus CixoDEs. Strong wine, 

— SIRZOS. See SAPA, 

— STRAPHIDIOs LEvcos, White wine made 
from raiſins. | 

— TETHALASMENOs, Mine mixed with ſea water. 

CQENOSTAGMA. SPIRIT of WINE, 

QENOTHERA. See LyYsIMACHIA. | 

PATA. The anacardium. Alſo a tall tree in China 
the kernels of whoſe fruit are uſed in a diſh which is called 
caril by the Indians. This fruit much reſembles the ana- 
cardium. See Raii Hiſt. 

CQCESOPHAGAZ ARTERIF. Theſe are generally 
two or three, and ſometimeas but one. T hey riſe ante- 
riorly from the aorta deſcendens, and are diſtributed to 
the ceſophagus. Sometimes the uppermoſt œſophagææ 
produce a bronchial artery. 

EESOPHAG ZEUS. The ſphincter œſophagi. Sec 
CEsoenHacus. 

CESOPHAGISMUS. I PEDED DEGLUTITION, or 
ſpaſm of the ceſophagus. | 
CESOPHAGUS, from oc, the future tenſe of geg 
to carry, and pay, to eat, becauſe it carries the meat into 
the ſtomach, called alſo Gula. The GULLET. It is 
the contracted continuation of the pharynx. The a«/c= 


its beginning, a large cavity, called by the Greeks 


part is connected with the root of the tongue, the 
os hyoides, and the larynx; and its poſterior part cloſely 


is one pair of theſe muſcles, which ariſing by three origins 
from the os hyoides, the cartilago cricoides, and the carti- 
lago thyroides, totally ſurrounds the pharynx, and is called 
&ſophageus the ſphincter of the &/ophagus. There are prin- 
cipally three par of theſe muſcles, viz. the cephalo-pha- 


the end of the pharynx the &/ophagus begins, which firſt 
of all runs ſtrait between the aſpera arteria, and the ver- 
tebræ of the neck and back, but turns to the right about 
the fifth vertebra of the back, and to the left about the 
ninth ; then proceeding through the middle of the tho- 
rax, and the muſcular part of the diaphragm, behind 
the little lobe of the liver, it is united with the ſuperior 
orifice of the ſtomach. The e&/aphagns itſelf conſiſts of 
four coats, the outermoſt coat of which being membra- 
naceous, thin, vaſcular, and cellular, derives its origin 
from the pleura, and joins the gullet to the. adjacent 
parts. Some reckon the cellular membrane in the num- 
ber of its coats, but this is not peculiar to it. The coat: 
next to the outer is muſcular, furniſhed with annular or 
orbicular fibres, and above theſe with longitutinal ones. 
The third coat is nervous, common to the mouth and 
fauces, and reaching three ſingers breadth within the ſto- 
mach; it is thick-ſet with glands, to which, on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, are diſtributed ſome veſſels, from which they 
receive a certain liquor, more pinguous than the ſaliva, 
and which, drops into the cavity of the get. The fourth 
coat or innermoſt, is covered with a flippery mucus, 
villous, and every where perforated like a ſicve, with many 
emunctories. The cuticle lines the &/ophagus, but is too 
chin to be demonſtrated. Ihe &/ophagns is furniſhed 


| vith numberleſs glands, partly thoſe which being ſmaller _ 


than the eggs of ſilkworms, are lodged in the nervous 
coat, and are eaſily perceived, if upon taking off the ner- 
vous coat, the fleſhy coat is expoſed to the ſight, or the 
gullet is macerated in water; and partly with other glands 


conſiderable are the dortal glands about the fifth vertebra 
of the back, adhering to the get, and the thyroid gland 
ſituated between the thyro-cricoide cartilage and the &ſo- 
phagns. Its upper part receives arteries from the internal 
carotids, its middle part from the aorta and intercoſtal, 
and its inferior part from the gaſtric arteries. The ſupe- 
rior part receives veins from the jugulars, its muddle from 
the vena fine pari, and its inferior from the coronary veins 
of the ſtomach. The nerves proceed from the par vagum. 
The function of the eſophagus is, ſwallowing; obſtruc- 
tions to which may happen from various cauſes. See DE» 
GLUTITIO, It is alſo fubjeCt to inflammation. See IN» 


FLAMMATIO ESO HA GI.. 


Spaſms in the r ſometimes prevent ay 


phagus beginning at the laſt part of the fauces, has, at 


pharynx, and by the Latins infundibulum. Its anterior 


adheres to the vertebra of the neck. It is moved by 
various muſcles, which elevate and dilate the pharynx, 
and by their conſtrictory muſcles, which ſhut it. There 


ryngzus, ſpheno-pharingzus, and ſtylo-pharyngzeus. At 


laced without the gh], amongſt which the moſt | 


in the paralyſis, ſolids are more eaſily ſwallowed than 


» 
.* 


OE SO 


Hoffman obſerves, that ſpaſms of the &/ephagrus are ac- 
companied with the general ſymptoms of other diſtenſions 
of the upper parts; a coldveſs of the extremities, parti- 
cularly the feet; tremor of the limbs, ſuppreſſion of the 
alvine evacuations, regurgitation of flatulencies upwards, 
ſtrictures pains, and rumbling of the belly, ſtraitneſs of 


the præcordia, retchings to vomit, —"_ thin watery | 


urine, and a hard and large pulſe. The ſymptoms pecu- 
liar to ſapſms of the pharynx, are, a difhculty, or a total 
inability of deglutition; a rigid conſtriction and pain of 
the parts cohering with the pharynx, as the tongue, the 
larynx, and the whole neck; a ſuffocative uneaſineſs; a 
ſenſation, as of a ſtake thruſt into the fauces, or of ſome- 
thing endeavouring to get out; and a loſs of voice. Theſe 
complaints return at intervals, and ſometimes terminate 
in convulſions of the whole nervous ſyſtem. In ſpaſms 
of the &/ophagus itſelf, the aliment is ſwallowed freely, 
but a kind of reſiſtance is perceived to its deſcent, about 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach: cold liquors are parti- 
cularly reſiſted, and increaſe the conſtriction, whilſt warm 
ones often paſs freely into the ſtomach. A pain is ſelt on 
the ſpine, between the ſcapulæ; often anxious retchings 
or Vomiting are joined with nauſea, and a diſcharge of 
limpid mucus from the mouth, diſtinct from the vomit- 
ings. A combination of theſe ſymptoms with thoſe above 


_ enumerated, denote the whole canal to be affected. 


Spaſms of the pharynx are diſtinguiſhed from a paralyſis 
or relaxation of the part, by the difficulty of ſwallowing 
being in the latter continual, in the former er e 

1 
quids; in ſpaſms the difficulty of ſwallowing ſolids and 
liquids is equal: ſpaſms of the pharynx are Gictinguiſhed 
from inflammations, by the latter being accompanied with 
ſwelling, redneſs, heat in the fauces, thirſt, and fever. 
Spaſms of the gullet have alſo one ſymptom, the reſiſtance 
to the deſcent of food, in common with ſome other diſ- 
orders, as an obſtruction of the &/ophagus from ſome ſo- 
tid bodies ſticking in if, tumors, excreſcences, ſwellings 
of the glands joined to the &/ophagus, about the fifth 
vertebra of the back. But in theſe caſes, though ſolid 
foods ftop, and are thrown up again, liquids, both cold 
and hot, paſs down with a greater or leſs degree of 


freedom; whilſt, in ſpaſmodic ſtrictures, cold liquors paſs 


with remarkably greater difficulty than ſuch as are warm: 
ſpaſms in the &/ophagus are alſo accompanied with pains 
in the ſcapulæ. 

Idiopathic ſpaſms of the pharynx are apt, from impro- 
per treatment, to become obſtinate and habitual. Thoſe 
which ariſe from acrid ſubſtances threaten an inflamma- 
tion ; from hyfteric paſſions, an apoplexy. Etmuller ob- 
ſerves, that a difficulty of ſwallowing from a convulſion, 
in wounds is dangerous; and Hippocrates, that a ſudden 
contortion of the neck, obſtructing deglutition, without 
any ſwelling in fevers, is mortal. Spaſms of the gullet 
from paſſion at meals, are apt to lay the foundation of 
cholera, and bilious fevers. The general indications of 
eure are, to alleviate the ſpaſms and remove their cauſes. 


The firſt is anſwered by antiſpaſmodics and anodynes, 


mixed with diſcutients, both given internally, and applied 
externally. 'The more violent the conſtriction, the more 
neceſſary it is to begin with externats. Emollient glyſters, 
with the addition of corroborants, are to be two or three 
times repeated; and the feet bathed in pretty warm water, 
to invite the humours downwards; when pediluvia are 


called in aid, be careful that the feet be not too cold; if 


they are, they muſt firſt be warmed by frictions, and bot- 


tles of hot water. To the part affected apply paregoric |- 


nervine liniments, compoſed of vinous ſpirit, aq. ammo- 
niæ; eſſent. croci; eſſ. nucis Moſchat. camphor. liquor. 
minor. anod. &c. The balſ. vitz, and the ſpt. ætheris 
vitriol. comp. may be dropped on ſugar, and kept in the 
mouth, to be flowly ſwallowed. A bladder of warm 
water may be applied to the throat. If the face is red, 
the veſſels inflated, with ſtrong pulſation in the arteries of 
the head, and at the ſame time there are conſtrictions of 
the fauces, a vein may be opened to prevent an apoplexy. 
The ſpaſms allayed by means of a ien externally 
and internally uſed, proceed to ſubdue the cauſe. If acrid 
fubſtances, draſtic purgatives, or emetics, have given riſe 
to the diſeaſe, their acrimony muſt be immediately ob- 
tunded by mucilages, oils, milk, fat broths, warm water 
drank plentifully, ſo as to promote a gentle vomiting. In 
ſpaſms of the & ſphagus, from a violent fit of anger dur- 
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ing a meal, there is generally an e 


morrhages are obſtructed, the ſulphu 


> 
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ſtomach; in this caſe give abforbents, . of bile into the 
ſubſtances, as water gruel, or barley-water een 
wards evacuate by means of manna, or N and after, 
gentle laxatives; or emetics, as antimonium : or Other 
gr. i. vel ij. with one of theſe laxatives. But ney [aria 

emetic or purgative immediately after pallion : Give either 
flatulencies offending, oily and carminative oy = 
to be preferred. In chronical ſpaſms of the Nyſters 
a general bad habit, or from cruditiès in the 5 
bowels; the firſt muſt be obviated by ſuitab 
and abſorbents, the latter by manna, rhub 
very obſtinate caſes mineral waters are ext, 


pochondriacal caſes, where uterme or 


* 
et, fr 

dona . 
e alterati 
arb, Kc. h 
led. In hy. 
hæmorrhoidal be- 


: reous mineral y 
ters, with bleeding and proper exerciſe, are tlie in 


remedies. Chronical ſpaſms of the g= ee 
debility of the nervous en, are che ade r 
dietetics; a light ſlender food; balſamie OR 10 
ſtrengthen the ſtomach; moderate, but frequent 
occaſional bleedings, the hot ſulphureous water; Wy 
drinking and bathing in. In ſpaſms of the l "OM 
externals are beſt applied to the ſpine, with wia P 
#ſophagus is immediately connected. If the ras: 
ſo violent that the patient cannot ſwallow * Rn 
ſupported by nouriſhing glyſters. ; 7 
See Hoffman's Practice of Phyſic, tranſated by Loni 
vol. ii. p. 1.47, &c. Percival's Eſſays, Medical ang l. 
perimental, vol. ii. p. 141, &c. Lond. Med. Tran? ww 
i. p. 165. vol. ii. p. 90. N 
CESTRUM VENERIS. See CLITOBIs. 
CESTROMANIA. The furor uterinns, 
CESYPE, CEsvyos, or QCEsveuai. The ori 
ſordes of wool. | mY 
OFFA ALBA HELMONTII. If rectifed Gig. d 
wine be poured gentle into a fully ſaturated volatile du. 
line ſpirit, the ſpirit of wine running on the ſide cf the 
glaſs, which mult ſtand in a cold place, immediatel; an 
opake denſe coagulum is formed, which on gently thaking 
falls into a conſiſtent maſs; this maſs ſoon reſolves, by 
warmth, into a ſolid and fluid part; the ſolid part is calb 
ed offa alba. It is ſuppoſed to be a volatile ſoap, con- 
poſed of the volatile ſalt of one ſpirit and the oil of the 
other; but it is no more than the alkaline alt dige 
by the vinous ſpirit. | | 
OFFICINALIA. Orricinars. In pharmacy it is 
an appellation given to ſuch medicines, whether fimp.s 
or compound, as are required to be conſtantly kept in te 
apotheeary's ſhop. 
,OFFUSCATIO. The ſame as amauroſi. Aitken. 
OLAMPI. The name of a gum which reſembles co- 
pal, and is brought from America. Lemery ſays it 18 
ſweet to the taſte, and ſomewhat aſtringent. It is not 12 
uſe with us. | 
OLDENLANDIA. Tt is a plant to which father Flue 
mier gave this name, in honour of B. Oldenland, a oy 
man botaniſt. 
OLCACATZAN. See CHINA OccIDENTAL! 
OLEA. The oLIVE TREE. It is the ola Euro 
Linn. It is an evergreen, with oblong, narrow, wil. 
like leaves, and monopetalous whitiſh flowers, cut 59 
four ſections, followed by cluſters of oval black . 
containing, under a fleſhy pulp, a hard rough 3 
is a native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and beat & 
ordinary winters of our own clime. Boerhaave menten 
five ſpecies. | 2 . 
The fruit hath a bitter, auſtere, diſagreeable taſte L. 
led it proves leſs ungrateful, and is ſuppoſed to my 1 
an appetite, help digeſtion, and attenuate viſcid p 10 
in the firſt paſſages. The Lucca olives are the 8 
and weakeſt, and the Spaniſh are the largeſt _— - - 
taſted. The middling fize, which are brought ad 
vence, are generally moſt eſtcemed: but the f 4 Ol 
conſumption of this fruit is, for the obtaining and five 
When ripe it is ground and preſſed, the purer: 
oil iſſues out firſt, by gentle preſſure 3 and in 
on heating the reſiduum, and preſſing it _— 
See OLEUM. 
OLEA SYLVESTR1S. See JUJUBA- 
OLEAMEN. A thin liniment comp 
OLEANDER. The ROSE-BAY:- 
OLEASTER. The wiLD OLIVE: 


ferior 1075 
firong!ſ 


—— —_— 


the olea, or garden olive, only in culture- 
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TER GTRMANICus. A ſpecies of rhamnoides. 

LE CAppADOCIUS- See JUJUBA. 
| CRANON, from waz cubitus, and xoavoy, the 
| OLE £180W, alſo called ancon. It is the largeſt of 
and. The ophyſes at the upper end of the ulnay it ends 
3 1 tuberoſity and an obtuſe point. The tubero- 
Win a roug che corner of the elbow, called acrolenion; the 
tf _— goed in the poſterior cavity of the lower ex- 
_ f = os humeri, when the fore-arm is extended. 


head of the humerus. 


remity o 


Bl NE. The CUBIT. 


OLE | 3 | 
RUM. Eſſential oils, ground with 
3 Tun re x weight of ſugar, e ſoluble 
1 and may be diluted to any aſſigned degree; and 
% ara are formed, and kept in well ſtopped 
ſis en ing extemporaneous diſtilled waters, either 
ſettles : und. Mucilages render them miſcible 
Whmple or a+ po; RAR I ; they diſſolve alſo in a 
Lich water into a milky iquor; they diſfolve allo 11 
B+: more than their weight of rectified ſpirit of wine. 
rpe extemporaneous waters which are made by means of 
Ne ſleoſacchara, are not ſo grateſul as thoſe that are diſ- 
led, for want of the volatile ſaline parts which remain 
1 010i. O1r.. Oils are animal, vegetable, and mi- 
Nera. Animal oils are the fat of animals. All animal 
W(ubſtances yield this 047 by diſtillation. Vegetable oils 
Wc: principally procured by expreſſion, diſtillation, and 
Wh; boiling. The mineral ones are obtained ſpontaneouſly, 
War by diſtillation. Es 1 
WE Among the ſubſtances naturally contained in vegetables, 
nd ſeparable by art, without alteration of their native 
Wqualtics, are the following. : 
W 1. Groſs, or expreſſed ois. Theſe abound chiefly in 
ee kernels of fruits, and in certain ſeeds, are commonly 
Wextracted by expreſſion, and hence are diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of expreſſed oil. This 071 is contained in all parts 
Wof a vegetable, and may be forced out by the action of 
WE fire, but thus their qualities are altered. Expreſſed 0118 
ee not difſoluble in water, nor in ſpirit of wine, without 
nt being mixed with ſome ſuitable medium. If expoſed 
s the cold they loſe much of their fluidity, ſome of them 
eongealing into a conſiſtent maſs with a ſmall degree of 
cold. If they are kept ſome time in a warm air, they be- 
ome thin and rancid, their ſoftening quality is changed 
oo an acrid one; and in this ſtate, inſtead of allaying 
Warritation, they occaſion it: this rancidity is attracted even 
Win the kernels, &c. in which this 0:/ reſides before its be- 
W's cxpreſſed ; yet on triturating thoſe ſeeds, &c. with 
iter into an emulſion, this emulſion, inſtead of growing 
Wancid, turns ſour. In ſuch a degree of heat as will oc- 
fon a ſmall evaporation from theſe oils, a pungent va- 
Pour ariſes, ſeemingly of the acid kind; and wha ſuffered 
We grow cold again, they are found to have acquired a 
rater degree of conſiſtence than they had before, to- 
ether with an acrid taſte. In a heat approaching to ig- 
Wn, in cloſe veſſels, greateſt part of the oi ariſes in an 
= pyreumatic ſtate, a black coal remaining behind. 
1 In order to obtain theſe oile, the ſeeds, &c. which con- 
l un them, muſt be ground or powdered ſmall, then in- 
alle in proper bags, and wrapped in hair-cloths, then 
=. it to the preſs, by which the 0i/ is forced out. 
i facilitate the expreſhon, it is uſual to warm either the 
43 preſs, or the plates betwixt which the ſeeds, &c. are 
= 323 or to heat the ſubject which is to be preſſed. 
. g = occaſions rancidity, ſo ſhould only be admitted 
I which yg circumſtance interferes not with the uſe for 
I which -— is deſigned. Many are the different ſeeds, 
adde wk me oil by this treatment, but the preſent 
bed, and ut to few, viz. the olive, almond, lin- 
brence b multard-ſeed. Indeed, there is not much dif- 
þ "naw ag: the expreſſed oil of one and another, the 
Fwlich is mus quality of the ſubjeCts not reſiding in the oi 
od us obtained; the oi of muſtard is as ſoft, in- 


Wbehing 2. of the muſtard remaining in the cake left 
Ec... Aer expreſſion; it is true, that there are certain 

nearly © wixt them, but, as medicines, they 

I nately uſe Pl ts that the may generally be indiſcrimi- 

WE folids, how they are emollient, they ſoften and relax the 
4 


us may be uſed internally when ſuch 


order . 2 2 
attend ag ariſe from rigidity and acrimony, 
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I bumours, and ſuppoſed to obtund acrimony in the 


OL E 


provided the body is not greatly heated thereby, for then 


the mild i becomes ſo acrid as to be very irritating. 
Though expreſſed ot may be combined with water, 

by the intervention of gum or mucilage, yet they do not 

act upon, or unite with the gummy or mucilaginous parts 


contam any of the mucilage with which its ingredients ſo 
much abound. Expreſſed ois may be tinged by vegetable 
matters of almoſt all colours; in making the officinal oi!; 
by decoction, in order to have the colour clear and 
ſtrong, the beſt method is to ſtrain off the d as ſoon as 
it hath acquired a ſufficient depth of colour, and then 
again to boil it until no aqueous vapours exhale. If the 
water is not all exhaled, the i will have a dingy colour, 
and ſoon be mouldy; and if the leaves that are boiled in 
the oll, continue after they are criſp, they occaſion a diſ- 


agreeable blackneſs. 


2. A groſs ſebaceous matter. From the kernels of 
ſome fruits, as that of the chocolate-nut, inſtead of a 
fluid oil, a ſubſtance is obtained which is of a butyraceous 
conſiſtence. Theſe are moſt commodiouſly extracted by 
boiling the ſubjeCt in water; this ſebaceous matter, li- 
quefied by heat, ſeparates and ariſes to the ſurface, and 


ſubſtances of this claſs have the ſame gencral properties 
with expreſſed oils, but are leſs diſpoſed to become ran- 
cid than moſt of the common fluid %%. It is ſuppoſed 
that their thicker conſiſtence is owing to a larger admix- 
ture of an acid principle ; for in their reſolution by fire, 
they yield a vapour more ſenſibly acid than the fluid ois; 
and fluid oz/s, by the admixture of concentrated acids, 


are reduced to a thick anda ſolid maſs. 


3. Eſſential oils. They are obtained only from thoſe 
vegetables, or parts of vegetables, that are conſiderably 
odorous. They are the direct principle in which the 
odour, and oftentimes the warmth and pungency, and 
other active powers of the ſubject, reſide, whence their 


rectified ſpirit of wine, though ſome of them require 
for this purpoſe a much larger proportion of the ſpirit 
than others; water alſo, though it does not diſſolve their 
whole ſubſtance, may be made to imbibe fome portion of 
their more ſubtile matter, ſo as to become conſiderably im- 
pregnated with their flavour, as happens in diſtillation z 


ſolved with water. Digeſted with volatile alkalies, ney 
undergo various changes of colour, and ſome of the leſs 
odorous acquire conſiderable degrees of fragrancy, whilſt 
fixed alkalies univerſally impair their odour. In the heat 
of boiling water theſe %, totally exhale, and on this prin- 
ciple they are commonly extracted from ſubjects that con- 
tain them; for no'other fluid that naturally exiſts in ve- 
getables is exhalable by that degree of heat except the 
aqueous moiſture, from which greateſt part of the oil is 
eaſily ſeparated. Some of theſe os riſe with much leſs 
heat than others. In their reſolution by a burning heat, 
they differ little from expreſſed 0:/s, When expoſed for 
ſome time to a warm air, they ſuffer an alteration very 
different from that which the expreſſed undergo ; inſtead 
of growing thin, rancid, and acrimonious, they gradual- 
ly become thick, and at length harden into a ſolid, brittle 


fragrancy, pungency, and warm ſtimulating quality. In 
this ſtate they are found to conſiſt of two kinds of matter, 
a fluid 0:1, volatile in the heat of boiling water, and near- 
ly of the ſame quality as the original % and of a groſſer 
ſubſtance, which remains behind, not exhalable without 
a burning heat, or ſuch a one as changes its nature, and 
reſolves it into an acid, an empyreumatic cih, and a black 
coal. The admixture of a concentrated acid, inſtantly 
produces in eſſential oils a change nearly fimilar to that 
which time effects. i ; 

The ils expreſſed from aromatic ſubſtances differ from 
thoſe which are thus obtained from olives, almonds, &c. 
Theſe retain for the moſt part an admixture of the aro- 
matic matter of the ſubject; thus aniſeed, mace, and 
nutmegs, yield, upon expreſſion, an oil impregnated with 
the flavour of the ſpices, and an oi expreſſed from ani- 
ſeed hath a great ſhare of the peculiar ſmell of the ſeeds. 
A purgative il is expreſſed from the ſeeds of the ricinus. 
The rinds of oranges, lemons, and citrons, yield, by a 
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of vegetables; hence the ol. e mucilaginibus, does not 


reſumes its proper conſiſtence as the liquor cools. The 


names of eſſences and ential oils. Eſſential oils unite with 


by the admixture of ſugar, gum, &c. they are totally diſ- 


concrete, with a remarkable diminution of their volatility, 


kind of expreſſion, their eſential oils, almoſt as pure, and 
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nearly ſimilar to thoſe which are obtained from them by 
diſtillation. The eſſential oils, in which the fragrance, 
and aromatic warmth of theſe fruits reſide, are contained 
in numerous cells, or veſicles, which may be diſtinguiſhed 


by the naked eye, and are ſpread all over the ſurface of 
the peel; it is moſt conveniently obtained by rubbing a 


piece of lump-ſugar on the ſurface of the freſh peel; the 
veſicles are thus burſt, and the ſugar imbibes the oi; when 
the ſurface of the ſugar is ſufficiently moiſtened therewith, 
ſcrape it into a phial, and keep it cloſe until it 1s uſed. 

. Moſt eſſential oils are drawn by diſtillation, A quan- 
tity of water is added to the ſubject, ſufficient to prevent 
its burning, and in this water it is macerated a little be- 
fore the diſtillation; the oi comes over with the water, 
and either floats on its ſurface, or falls to the bottom. 'The 
water employed in diſtilling eſſential oils imbibes ſome 
portion of them; it cannot, however, retain above a cer- 
tain quantity, and therefore ſuch as have been already 
uſed, and almoſt ſaturated itſelf, may be advantageouſly 
employed inſtead of common water in future diſtillations 
of the ſame ſubject. 

Eſſential oils are very often adulterated. If the mixture 
is with an expreſſed 0// the fraud is diſcovered by adding 
a little rectified ſpirit of wine to a few drops of the ſuſ- 
pected eſſential oil, and, ſhaking them together, the ſpi- 
rit diſſolves all the gſential oil, and leaves the expreſſed 
untouched; or if it is the heavier eſſential oils, the ſuſpect- 
ed one may be dropped into water, and the eſſential oil, 
after a briſk agitation, falls to the bottom, and the ex- 

reſſed oil ſwims at the top; or evaporate a little in a ſilver 
asg by which the gſſential oil will leave the expreſſed 
behind. If the adulteration is with rectified ſpirit of wine, 
drop a little of the ſuſpected oi into water, or into ſpirit 
of turpentine; and if a milkineſs appears on the mixture 
being ſhaken, there is ſpirit of wine in the oil. If the 
eſſential oil is mixed with other cheaper eſſent:al oils, dip a 
rag into the ſupected oil, and then hold it before the fire; 
thus the flavour of the genuine oi paſſes off, and leaves 
that of the added one ſufficiently diſtin behind. The 
cheap eſſential oils that are added are uſually thoſe of the 
turpentine kind, which are alſo diſcovered by droppin 
the ſuſpected oi into ſpirit of wine, for then a milkineſs 
is produced, but not if the oi is genuine. | 

Eſſential oils, medically conſidered, agree in the gene- 
ral qualities of pungency and heat, though in theſe they 


differ in their degrees; in particular virtues they differ, 


as the ſubjects do from which they are obtained. Some 
of theſe oils are uſed to correct reſinous purges; they 
make them eaſy in the ſtomach at the firſt, but ſo far from 
abating their irritating quality, they add a freſh ſtimulus. 
"Theſe oils are beſt adminiſtered with powders, pills, bo- 


luſſes, or electaries. | 


4. Concrete eſſential oil. Some vegetables, ſuch as 
roſes and the roots of elecampane, inſtead of a fluid e/ſen- 
tial oil, yield a ſubſtance poſſeſſing the ſame general pro- 
perties, but of a thicker and ſebaceous conſiſtence. This 
ſubſtance appears of as great volatility, and ſubtility as the 
fluid 11s; it equally = in the heat of boiling water, 
and concretes upon the ſurface of the collected vapour. 
The total exhalation of this matter, and its concreting 
again in its original conſiſtent ſtate, without any ſepara- 
tion of it into a fluid and a ſolid part, diſtinguiſhes it from 
eJential oils that have been thickened or indurated by age 
or by acids. See Hoffman's Obſ. Phyſ. Chem. lib. i. 
Neumann's Chem. Works. Dict. of Chem. 

OLEUM, is a term for the product of ſeveral ſubſtances, 
viz. Oleum balſami, fee BALsAMUM, Salis, ſee CIR- 
cCULATUM. Myrrhæ per deliq. ſee MVYVRRHA. 

OLFACTOR NERVI The oLracTtoryY 
NERVES. They were formerly called proceſſus mammil- 


lares. They are the firſt pair of nerves from the brain. 


They ſeem to approach nearer each other as they paſs to- 
wards the criſta galli. They divide into many ſmall 
filaments, which paſs through the foramina of the os eth- 
moides. On theſe nerves no covering from the dura 
mater can be traced. See OLFACTUS. 

OLFACTUS. The sENSE of SMELLING, called 
alſo edoratus. The mucous membrane which lines the 
noſtrils, hath its ſurface greatly enlarged by its ſpreading 
into the two frontal ſinuſes, the antra of * 6,0 the 
cells in the ſphenoid bone, and on the ſpongy bones of the 
noſtrils. The olfactory nerves, without their dura matral 
coat, pierce the holes in . ue ethmoid bone, and ſpread 
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themſelves in the mucous membrane 
nerves are widely expanded, and no nh noſtril, Thefs 
ſo ſoft, naked, and conſequently ſo eaſil are the nene 
injured as in this; yet an inſipid AE. aeQeq and 
ſeparated in the membrane of the noſe oy conſtanty 
nerves. A branch from the fifth pair is all ; * 
membrane, by the irritation of which "Wiper nt to th 
when the mucus is not duly diſcharged. Tho (et 
ſmell are thoſe parts of ſubſtances which 0 p Jett 
their ſpirit, oil, falt, or ſoap, if they are ſo di. 5 lin 
become capable of floating in the atmoſphere 15 * ty 
experiments it is plain, that the ſpirit lodged i f om 
is that which excites the ſenſe of ſmelling; for a hs tt, 
ſpirit is ſeparated, the ſubject is inodoroys al : 0 
ever ſubject this ſpirit is communicated, he Gs Fiat 
is alſo. The ſenſe of ſmell is only excited ary _ 
odorous effluvia contained in the air, and attracted 's | 
the noſtrils, are impreſſed on the olfactory nerve, '7 
longer the noſtrils, the more the ſurface thereof, * 
the ſpongy bones there are enlarged, the more 80 i 
the ſenſe of ſwelling. | MY 
LIBANUM, called Thus conder, Thus maſcul 
FRANKINCENSE, It is a gummy reſin brought fr 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies. Dale ſays he found af > 
of cedar in Carolina which afforded a gum fo like like 
he could not perceive any difference in it. The treeith 
juniperus lycia, or juniperus foliis ternis undique imbrj 
catis ovatis obtuſis, Linn. It is uſually in drops or ten 
like thoſe of maſtich, but larger, of a pale yelloxih q. 
lour, which by age becomesreddiſh. It hath ſeveral nane; 
according to its different appearances; the ſingle temat 
called ſimply olibanum, or Thus; when two arc joined 
together, they have been called Thus maſculinum; ad 
when two were very large, Thus fœminium; ſometintz 
four or five have adhered together, about as big as flbert 
and, perhaps, found on the bark of the tree; theſeharcheen 
named Thus corticoſum; the finer powder which rubs of 
from tears in carriage is called Mica Thuris. This dny, 
however, is not in any of its ſtates what is now called 
Thus, or frankincen/e, in the ſhops. WH 
This gummy reſin hath a moderately ſtrong, not rey 
agreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh pungent taſte, In cher. 
ing it ſticks to the teeth, becomes white, and render; the 
ſaliva milky. Laid on a red-hot iron it readily catches 
flame, and burns with a ſtrong diffuſive ſmell, which s 
not unpleaſant. It is ſuppoſed to have been the incenſe 
uſed by the ancients in their religious ceremonies. On 
trituration with water, the greateſt part of it diolvesinto 
a milky liquor, which on ſtanding depoſits 2 portion ot 
reſinous matter, and being now gently infpillated, leaves 
a yellow extract, which retains greateſt part of the ſel 
as well as taſte, of the olibanum, the odorous matter p- 
pearing to be of a leſs volatile kind than that of molt other 
gummy reſins. Rectiſied ſpirit of wine diſſolves lelsthat 
water, but it takes up nearly all the active matter. l 
recommended in diſorders of the head and breat u 
hzmoptoes, and in alvine and uterine fluxes by um- 
authors: its doſe from 9 i. to 3 i. though Dr. Cula 
thinks it has no medicinal virtues, therefore takes 10 . 
tice of it. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumanns Chem 
Works. 
OLIDA. See ABRUS. - , 
OLISTHEMA, from onobame, to fall oui. A rer 
TION, | 
OLIVARIA CORPORA. Two eminences ni 
lower part of the medulla oblongata, near where 1 . 
mences medulla ſpinalis. Many tables place thele lte, 
but unjuſtly. 
OLOPHLYCTIDES. See PHLYCTAN#: 
OLSENICHIUM.' See CELSNITIUM: - 
OLUS ALBUM, i. e. Valeriana arvenfs pre 
milior ſemine depreſſo. 
— ATRUM. See HIPPOSELINUM. rig. 
— AUREUM. See ATRIPLEX HoRTE 
— HISPANICUM. See SPINACHIA 
— JUDAICUM. See CORCHORUS: 
OLUSATRUM. See APIUM- n Cem 
OLYRA. SPRAT-CORN. It grous un 
t is inferior to ſpelt- wheat. hume⸗ 
OMAGRA. The gout in the articulation of . 5 
rus with the ſcapula. . ick . 
OMASUM, for O asus. The third vent 
ruminating animal. See ABOMASUM- O0 
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MELYSIS, from ole, crude. Some ſay it is the 


meal of barley not parched 3 others, that it is any ſort 
Heer membranes of the brain. 
| 141 is ny PERITONITIS. } INFLAMMA=- 
ONE xls | TION of the 
= _ See PUERPERI FEBRIS. | 
EN TUM, called EPIPLOON by the Greeks, and 
| 0 the CAWL. It is alſo called reticulum, and ganga- 
Þ Ty om its ſtructure reſembling that of a net. Below 
. floating over the inteſtines, is the omentum, 
- ** zor portion is, as it were, divided into two 
bebe ſcba e a pich fixed along the great arch of th 
borders, one of which is fixed along the great arch of the 
colon, and the other along the great curvature of the 
25 The union of theſe two borders on the right 
* is fixed to the ligament, or adheſion of the duode- 
En and colon; that on the left fide to the longitudinal 
(iſure of the ſpleen, to the extremity of the pancreas, 
n to the convex fide of the great extremity of the ſto- 
och. The omentum is generally larger on the left fide 
Ilhan on the right. Its uſe is, by its fat, to Jubricate the 
bars adjacent, to prevent adheſions of the inteſtines, and 
35 2 preparatory organ for the bile. 85 
| The little mentum, called alſo meſo-gaſter. See Mx- 
ocAsTRINW 
= "OMOCOTYLE. The cavity in the extremity of the 
Nock of the ſcapula, in which the head of the humerus 
bs articulated. | a 
 OMOHYOIDZEUS MUSCULUS. See CoRAco- 
HY0ID EUS Muse. 
| OMOLINON, from wucs, ' crudus, and ve, Linum. 
Raw FLaxz which Hippocrates uſes for burning or 
Eauterizing, when neceſlary. 
+ OMOPLAT A, from wo, the ſhoulder, and au, 
Nad. The $SCAPUL Xx. | 
E OMOPLA'TO-HY OID AUS. See CoRaco-ny- 
Paus MUSC. | 
CMOS. The $sHOULDER. Moſchion calls part of 
Wii: uterus thus, which is beyond the neck, where it grows 
_ Dy 
A DS, | Oil from unripe olives. 
UMPHACIUM. The juice of unripe grapes. See 
IIIIs. ; 
— A ſmall kind of gall, an excreſcence 
Oak. b 
WW OMPHACOMELI, A fort of oxymel made of the 
pice of unripe grapes and honey. | 
| UNPHALOCARPOS. See APARINE. 
I UMPHALOCELE, from ouganc, the navel, and uy, 
uplure, Rupture of the navel, ſee HERNIA UMBI- 
ICALIS, 
©. UMPHALODES, from en, a navel. This plant 
us named, becauſe the calyx is excavated in the mid- 
= like the human navel. It much reſembles borage, 
dot ſo ſucculent. Boerhaave enumerates three 
ss, but they are not noted for any medical uſe. 
WW ONIPHALOS. The NAVEL, alſo a rupture there. 
3 WAS Unripe grapes, or their juice. See 
east. | 
WW NACRA. The name of a plant, three ſpecies of 
Av uch are noticed by Boerhaave ; but no medical virtues 
unbuted to them. The rheumatiſm in the elbow 
4 do thus called. 
I NEIRODYNIA, DisTURBED or TROUBLED 
= P. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the 
1 and order veſaniæ. He defines it be 
1 diſturbed action of the imagination during 
. e obſerves two ſpecies. 1. Oneirodynia activa; 
. People riſe in their fleep, and walk here and there, 
=. mg OMNAMBULO, 2. Oncirodynia gravans; as 
20 enſe of weight is felt on the breaſt. See Ix- 


3 n GMOS, from oveißo l, ſemen in ſomno pro- 
uus call "NEREAL DREAMS. Thus Ccelius Aure- 
„ hie diſorder, and he deſcribes it as diſturbing 
lng the; d deluſive dreams, and frequently 
WS inpref; ir ſemen whilſt aſleep. He ſays it is the reſult 
. ons on the CY which affect the * 
e g from extraordinary deſire of, or 
* itinence from venery. See Ccel. "Aunt: Morb. 
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emiſſion of the ſemen in fleep, when it only happens 
rarely. 

ONISCI. Woopricz. See AsELLI. 

ONT3CUS, A genus of inſects of the claſs aptera; 
and cf this genus the wood-lice are a ſpecies. See 
ASELL1, | 

ONITIS, origanum, Creticum, and Anglicum. 

ONOBRICHIS, from »v:5, an aſs, and pu x, to bray, 
becauſe the ſmell of this plant makes aſſes bray, or becauſe 
when an aſs eats the pods of this plant he is ſaid to bray. 
Botaniſts vary in deſcribing this plant, one calling one 
plant, and another a different one, by this name. 

ONOBRYCHIS, called alſo polygalon Geſnerii, caput 
gallmaceum, HOLY-HAY, cock's HEAD VETCH, sAIN T- 
FOIN. 

It grows on hills, in highways, and corn-fields, but 
always in a dry chalky foil expoſed to the ſun. It is culti- 


milk in cows. 


There is another ſpecies called campanula erecta. Be- 
ſides theſe, Boerhaave mentions other three. It is alſo a 
name for ſeveral ſorts of hedyſarum. 

ONOCHELIS. | 

ONOCHILES. See AxchusA. 

ONOCLEA. j 

ONOPTERIS MAS. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM, 

ONOSMA. STONE BUGLOss, See BuGLos 
SYLVESTRE.- --. 

_ ONONIS. REST-HARROw, called alſo anonis The 
ſpecies formerly uſed was the ononis ſpinoſa, Linn. 

_ ONYCHIA. A wniTLow at the ſide of the finger- 
nail. 

ONYX. The Greeks gave this name to the diſeaſe of 
the eye, which is alſo called unguis. See ALBuGo. 

OOEIDES. An epithet for the aqueous humour of 
the eye. 

OPERCULARES. See CocnLrEz. 

OPERCULUM COCHLEA COCILATA., See 
UMBILICUS MARINUS. | | 
— OPHIASIS. See ALOPECIA. 


gus of no medical efficacy. | 

OPHIOGLOSSUM, from og, a ſerpent, and yauogay 
a tongue, becauſe the fruit of the plant reſembles a tongue. 
ADDER's TONGUE, called alſo braſſade!la, or braſſatella; 
lingua ſerpentis. It is the ophiogloſſum vulgatum, Linn. 
This plant hath only one leaf, with a ſlender ſtalk ariſing 
from the bottom of it, dented about the edges, and ſup- 
poſed to reſemble the tongue of a ſerpent. It grows in 
meadows; the leaf is thick, of a freſh green colour, and 
juicy; the ſeed is in a green ſpike. 

OPHIOSCORDO „ or OpHioscoRODON: alſo 


folium maculatum; allium alpinum; SPOTTED RAMs 
SONS; BROAD-LEAVED MOUNTAIN GARLIC. It is 
a ſpecies of garlick, kept in the gardens of the curious, but 
grows wild in moſt countries. Its virtues are ſimilar to 
the common garlic. See Rau Hiſt. 
OPHIOSTAPHYLON. WHITE BRYONY. See 
BRYONIA ALBA. : 
OPHRIS, and OpHRIS MAJOR. See BIFOLIUM. 
OPHRYS. The loweſt part of the forehead, where 
the eye-brows grow; and the hair of the eye-brows. 
OPHRVYS UNIFOLIA, See MONOPHYLLON. 


MATIO OCULI, alſo ophthalmites. AN INFLAMMA= 
TION OF THE MEMBRANES WHICH INVEST THE 
EYES; particularly the ADNATA,  _ 
Monſ. de St. Yves diſtinguiſhes this diſorder into four- 
teen or fifteen different kinds, according to their different 
auſes, or other circumſtances. ES | 
: Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
pyrexiz, and order phlegmaſiæ. He Signs two 
ſpecies. 1. The ophthalmia membranarum 3 that is, when 
the coats of the eyes are the ſeat of the inflammation. 2. 
Ophthalmia tarſi, when the inflammation is in the ſeba- 
ceous glands in the edges of the eye-lids. The firſt he 
conſiders as varying according to the degree of inflamma- 
tion, and according to which of the tunics are principally 
affected. The ſecond includes but two varieties. He 
further diſtinguiſhes betwixt the idiopathic and the ſymp- 
tomatic : in the firſt are included the above named ſpeciesz 
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in the laſt, he forms the varieties from the diſeaſe that 


| 3 cauſes 


- 


vated for feeding of cattle. It is ſaid to generate much 


OPHIOGLOSSOIDES. NIGER. A fort of fun- 


called victorialis; allium agninum, allium montanum lati- 


OPHTHALMIA, from op an eye. INFLAM= 
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cauſes the inflammation, being in the eye itſelf, or in the 
general habit, or ſome other part of the body ſeparate from 
the eye. Here, the different diſtinctions in the ophthalma 
are ſeen at one view: and as much perplexity attends the 
inquirer in this particular, if unpoſſeſſed of this valuable 
work, his arrangement is here inſerted as follows. 


Of the firſt ſpecies, and which varies according to the 
degree of external inflammation, are the 


Ophthalmia Taraxis Ophthalmia Eryſipelatoſa 
Humida Puſtuloſa 
Chemoſis Phlyctænodes. 


Of the ſame ſpecies, but which vary according to which 
coat of the eye is affected, are the 
Ophthalmia Choroeidea 


Tenebricoſa. 


Of the ſecond ſpecies which are ſeated in the tarſus, 
alſo affecting the eye-lids, are the | 
Ophthalmia Trachoma 
Sicca. 


Of the varieties that are ſymptomatic z thoſe that take 
their riſe from ſome other diſeaſe of the eye or the eye- 
lid, are the 


Ophthalmia Angularis Opbthalmia a Lagophthalmo 


Tuberculoſa ab Elcomate_ 
Trichiaſis ab Ungue 
Cancroſa a Cornex fiſtula 
a Synechia Uveæ. | 


Thoſe varieties that are ſymptomatic, and take their 
riſe from diſeaſes in another part of the body, or of the 
whole habit, are the | 
Odphitbalmia Metaſtatica Ophthalmia Syphilitica 
Scrophuloſa Febricoſa. 


For the moſt part this diſorder is in the adnata; but 
ſometimes the interior coats are affected: indeed the in- 
ner ones are ſometimes the ſeat of the inflammation. 

Any of the cauſes of external inflammation, may pro- 
duce the ſame in the external coat of the eye; and the 
ſame cauſes which produce this diſorder in other internal 
part, may alſo produce it in the inner membranes of this 
organ. Accidents from without, as cold air, duſt, too 
much expoſure to vivid colours, blows, wounds, &c. and 
as internal cauſes, the meaſles, and ſmall-pox, ſcrophula, 
&c. are all occaſionally the cauſes of this complaint. 'The 
red veſſels in the eye are increaſed in their ſize, and there 
appears many more than did in their natural ſtate. 
There is pain which is increaſed on the leaſt motion, 
which duces tears from the lachrymal glands. When 
the affection of the adnata is conſiderable, it is communi- 
cated to the ſubjacent membranes, even to the retina, 
which thereby increaſes in ſenfibility and the leaſt degree 
of light is painful. | | 

Dr. Cullen conſiders all the caſes of ophthalmia mem- 
branarum as the ſame diſeaſe, differing only in ſituation 
or degree, and as being to be cured by the ſame means, 
more or leſs employed. 

The ophthalmia ſubſequent to blows on the head, by 
which the meninges are hurt, is a ſign of death. When 
in the beginning of the ſmall-pox, this diſorder is attend- 
ant, the conſequence is generally fatal. When attended 
with dong and violent head-achs, blindneſs is to be feared. 
When opthalmia is an original diſeaſe, when the temples 
ach, the forehead itches, and the body ſweats at nights, 
there is danger even of life. The humid ſpecies, the ery- 
ſipelatous and venereal kinds, that of the choroides, and 
the chemoſis, all greatly tend to deſtroy the fight. 

In the cure of the above ſpecies of inflammation in the 
eye, the diſtinctions may very well be loſt in moſt of them. 
When a flux of humours attends, it uſually abates by 
whatever relieves the inflammation, and in general to 
conſider and treat theſe diforders under the ſimple idea of 
inflammations will be the moſt proper and eaſy; as to 
particular circumſtances, they may be attended to, and 
treated according to their reſpeCtive natures, as directed 
here and in other articles, or as the preſcriber's particular 
experience may direct. It is happily obſerved by Dr. 
Kirkland, in the firſt volume of his Inquiry, p. 480. that 
«© like all other inflammations, it gives way to thoſe reme- 
dies which remove the irritating cauſe, and leſſen the ſen- 
ſibility of the parts.“ 

All heating, ſpirituous, and aromatic food muſt be 
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not come from the eye itſelf, it does not 


| ſurface of the inferior eye-lid; and more fo ſtill, is cu. 


laid upon the fore part of the head, and kept open ate 


TY itted in M, 
an ounce of water; but it ſhould be omitte 
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avoided ; a cooling liquid diet will b 

dom from all forcible exerciſe muſt 0 en 5 after. 

eye may be ſhaded from the light, and al eg, ane the 

by means of a {tiff paper, lined with black fi g dject 
Bleeding according to the ſtrength and quick 

pulſe: beſides taking blood from the arms OO the 

be applied to the external angles of the eyes. Fecnes my 


temporal artery is very generally dried Opening th 


\ 


ſerves, that the two following difficulties Rea Ware ch. 


nd it. 1R, | 
od ſufficient : 
roubleſome 2nd 
imes burſt from 
s from the ode. 
ſiderable adran. 
e diviſion of this 
eived beneit from + 
1 of blood, but 
od circulatedtoths. 
nal Jugular vein has 
plaint; butasitdes 


con ield ; 
derivation. As to leeches, when hay mm 


near the eye-lids, they have ſometimes occaſioned them u 
{well to a large ſize, and have increaſed for a time the ir. 
tation of the eye; to prevent which, when theyareapplie 
near the eye, confine them as near as poſlible in the bl 
low of the temple, about an inch and a half from the 
outer orbit. Dr. Kirkland thinks that any other blet ing 
than that from the arm, are not attended with ſuperice 
advantage; as to leeches, he ſays they leave an infanny 
tion behind, and occaſion a greater irritability in de 
neighbouring parts. Dr. Cullen ſays that in many caleg 
a very effectual remedy is, that of ſcarifying the intern 


frequently will not yield a quantity of blo 
anſwer the intended purpoſe. 24. The t 
dangerous hæmorrhages which have ſomet 
the orifice, at the diſtance of many hour 
ration. He farther obſerves, that con 
tage hath followed a complete tranſver 
artery; whereby the patient not only rec 
the ſudden derivation of a large quant 
one principal ſource from which the blo 
inflamed part, was cut off. The exter 
alſo ſometimes been opened in this com 


ting the turgid veſſels upon the adnata itſelf. As on 
blood is taken away, let a cooling purge be giren; and 
ſmall doſes of the nitron vitriolatum may be repextl 
every day after, ſo as to procure a few ſtools, until the 
violence of the ſymptoms give way. Particularly be cu 
ful to avoid ſtrong purges. A bliſter, when applied u 
relieve inflammation in the eyes, is moſt etfectual when 


days; apply the plaſter from the crown to the forehead, 
having firſt ſhaved the part. Dr. Kirkland is of opinion 
that bliſters like leeches, are prejudicial by increaling i 
tability where they are applied, and to ſome extent around 
them. The feet and legs may be placed in moderatelf 
warm water every night. A ſeton, if neceflary, is belt 
fixed under the lower jaw, in the fide where the atected 
eye is, or if both eyes are bad, it may be placed under 
the chin; when it is fixed in the ſide of the jaw, let ite 
betwixt the external jugular vein, and the larynx. | 
As an external remedy, the vegeto mineral water e 
Goulard is almoſt the only one needful; begin with tre) 
mild and increaſe its ſtrength ſo as to avoid irritation 
Whether inflammations are phlegmonous, ſcrofulous 
cancerous, or eryſipelatous, from bruiſes, &c. this water 
is of ſingular efficacy. - Vitriolated zine 5 the 9 
remedy in theſe caſes; it cools, dries, and renngs' 
is very uſeful when there is a defluxion, or an a 
tion in the eyes, but the diſorder ſhould be girng 
before its ule is begun with: ſome prefer alum 3 10 
ing, purging, and every proper evacuation, (n0 al 
have preceded; from 9 i. to 3 i. of vitriolated ane | 
be diſſolved in two ounces of water, begining - . 
weaker and gradually proceeding to the ſtrongef * 
too weak, the redundant tears will waſh it au 8 
produces any effect. Blue vitriol is uſeful 33 te 
mours are thick, and formed into ſordes; and 3 Wh 
begin to form ſmall membranes in the tunic © 8 
which frequently happens after the ima 
meaſles; in ſuch caſes, a grain or more ma) 
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with redneſs and itching) becauſe Jeep, fl 
tion 15 deep f 
? rived ( 
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have been found . 


ions of camphor 


free uſe of it 
— ſmall quantity ol 7: 
be blown into 


ab! 
theſe inflammations, nr 
Dr. Kirkland recommends a 


triolatum, in fine powder, te ef! 
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it, but foon a diſcharge of lymph follows, 
the inflammation is much abated or gone. 
um is {aid by ſome not to eaſe pain in the eye; but 
0 2 {omptom is relieved by the external uſe of aloes; 
bat this Jl clear from experience, that ſmall quantities 
| fi 555 d with any 2s * liniment, ſpeedily abates 
Nopiu 5 in this organ. r. Ware ſtrongly recom- 
. few drops of the tinct. Theb. Ph. Lond. to be 
* into the eye, once every day; and ſupports his 


: h 
8 incteaſed by 
a the next da 


« in its favour, with narratives of facts which ad- 
ubt. Dr. Kirkland obſerves, with reſpect to it, 
due preſeverance, it ſufficiently anſwers our 
here it can poſſibly do ſervice, without occa- 
boning pain. It may be uſed with advantage where the 
Wc biliry in the beginning is often exquiſite, and where 
u other remedies can be applied without giving offence.” 
ren a corroding acrimony is obſerved in the humour 
at is diſcharged, the eye may now and then be waſhed 
cha thin ſolution of gum arabic; or the mucilage of 
wince-ſeed. If the eye remains very weak, after the 
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Vit of no do 
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bird which may be ſpread thin on a rag, and applied over 
e eſes every night; and a ſolution of alum in the pro- 
dortion of a dram to half a pint of water, to which may 


the patient may bathe in the ſea, or cold water may be 
oured upon his head every morning for ſome time. 
When films attend, or are followed by defluxions on the 
yes, or when the tranſparency of the cornea is dimi- 
bed, borax proves an admirable means of relief, and 
pay be uſed as follows. R Boracis opt. 3 ſs. ſacch. alb. 
i. 29. roſar. 3 ii. m. f. collyr. Let a little of this be 
Were quently dropped into the affected eye. When pimples 
dhe eye attend an inflammation, the ſolution of vitri- 
plated zinc uſually ſucceeds; when matter is formed in 
Wheſe pimples, pierce them with the point of a lancet, and 
When waſh them with the juſt named ſolution, or, R Ungt. 
Perm. cete, 3 v. ae acetatæ, 9 i. quibus ſuper 
Porphyrite ſimul tritis inſtillentur tinck. benzoin comp. 
ü. hujus paululum, linteo exceptum, oculo dolenti omni. 


Neis remains about the eye-lids, R Conf. roſar. rub. 3 iii. 
inCt. opii. 3 ii. m. vel K Acet. diſtil. 3 ii. aquæ ammon. 
1. s. m. In Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, page 44, &c. is 
Wan inſtance of relief, when the tunica albuginea was inflam- 
ed ſo as to reſemble, if not conſtitute the chemoſis. A gouty 
P 5thalmia requires that the gout, if poſſible, ſhould be 
Wrought into the extremities, and then the diſorder in the 
e immediately vaniſhes ; if the inflammation is violent, 
ed, purge with aloetics, and waſh the eye with a mix- 
are of tepid water two parts, and brandy one part. 
ben a tranſlation of rheumatic matter from the hip, or 
elſewhere, is the cauſe, bliſters may be applied to, or near 
Wie part whence the rheumatiſm receded; a ſeton may 
fred under the lower jaw, and the bark with guaiacum 
47 be given. In the ferofulous inflammation of this 
aan, the bark is the ſovereign remedy ; if in this caſe, 
Le glands under the ears are affected, apply a cauſtic on 
ae of them, and then another, if there are more than 
e and the conſequent diſcharge will ſoon remove the 
mation; proper alteratives, as required, may ac- 
E 8 the bark; and the head ſhould be waſhed every 
E 3 with cold water. Nitre, given to a ſcruple three 
in Fe a day, hath been found to be remarkably efficacious 
nere 1 as well as with the common ophthalmias. The ve- 
als f ophthalmia admits not of vitriolic collyriums z it 
Nah . the ſpeedieſt aid, which ſhould conſiſt of bleedin 
ni i a an inward uſe of mercurials; the warm bat 
| FI — morning, purges repeated every day from the 
Locher 80 of bathing, until the inflammation abates, if 
W out cr ert do not forbid; compreſſes ſqueezed 
| dy and water may be conſtantly kept on the 


I Le oPbthalmia tarſi, ſo far as it is produeed by the 
ceſſa 8 membranarum, the ſame remedies may be ne- 
| ſus; * eſe er e are often formed on the tar- 
Leith Juire the application of mercury or copper 
d Tof which often entirely cure the dilorder. It often 
| of the on an acrimony depoſited in the febaceous glands 


to the . will require various remedies according 


C987 1 


obſerves, that at firſt the inflammation ſeems to 
ve! e . 


© fammation abates, the beſt applications are, the alum- 


e added the white of one egg; and to finiſh the cure, | 


Nocte imponatur. When a blow is the cauſe, and a black- 


* acrimony in fault, as ſcrofulous, . 
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other diſeaſes with which this ophthalmia may be con- 
wecken When the nature of le acrimon y is 1 aſcer- 
tained, mercury may be tried. 

See Heiſter's Surgery. Eſſay on the Ophthalmia, &c. 
by William Rowley. Gooch's Caſes and Remarks, page 
44, &c. Boulton's Surgery, chap. vii. in the A pendix. 
Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffman's Practice of edicine, 
vol. i. page 308. Ware's Remarks on tlie Ophthalmy, 
&c. White's Surgery, p. 223. Bell's Surgery, vol. ill. 
P. 232. Kirkland's Inquiry, vol. i. p. 473+ Warner on 
the Eye, and its Diſeaſes. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. 
vol. i. p. 260. Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology of the Eyes, 
p. 96, &c. 

OPHTHALMIA Mucos4. The Mucoys OPH- 
THALMY. It is a variety of ophthalmy of the mem- 
branes of the eye, though not in Dr. Cullen's Noſologi- 
cal Arrangement. Mr. Ware calls it the purulent eye, 
but owns that the term is not to be ſtrictly underſtood; 
he ſays, © the diſcharge from the eye is not real pus, but 
only mucus increaſed in quantity, and altered in colour.” 
See his Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. p. 114. | 
Dr. Wallis, in notes to his tranſſation of Sauvages's No- 
fology of the Eyes, places it amongſt the diſeaſes of the 
eye-lids, in the inner membrane of which the inflamma- 
tion begins, and when it extends, the eye becomes more 
or leſs, affected, and calls it 9phthalmia mucoſa puriformis, 
becauſe there is a diſcharge of mucus, diſcoloured like 
pus; though not poſſeſſing the properties of pus. 

This diſorder rarely happens, except to new-born chil- 
dren; in whom Mr. Ware obſerves, that it firſt diſcovers 
itſelf by a redneſs in the eye-lids, which quickly ſwell to 
a ſize ſo large as to prevent their being ſeparated, with- 


charge of thick yellow matter ſoon ſucceeds; which, if the 


ſo as entirely to cover it. In common, both eyes are af- 
fected nearly in the ſame manner; and in bad caſes, when 
ever the child cries, the inſide of the lid is turned out- 
wards; which is alſo the caſe, whenever an attempt is 
made to ſeparate them with the fingers ; this is ſometimes 
the conſtant ſtate of che lids, and though they are reſtored 
by the fingers to their proper ſituation, yet on being left 
to themſelves, they immediately return to their former 
everted ſtate. 


tions on the head and other parts of the body; and ſome- 


The ſwelling of the eye-lids neceſſarily occaſions a 
tightneſs, or conſtriction of their ciliary edges, by means 
of which the matter, which is formed on the, inſide of 
them, is prevented from wholly running off; and its con- 
tinuing between the lids and the globe, ſerves ſtill farther 
to increaſe the inflammations, and is alſo the frequent 
cauſe of ulcers and ſpecks, which very often partially, and 
ſometimes totally, cover the pupil. Theſe effects may, 
in a great meaſure, be produced by the acrimony of the 
matter; but even allowing, that the retained fluid is per- 


fectly bland and mild, its continual lodgment on the eye 


is ſufficient, by maceration only, to deſtroy the tranſpa- 
rency of the cornea, and when it has been joined with 
the preſſure of the ſwollen eye-lids, it has been known to 


orbit. To this accurate deſcription of Mr. Ware's, it may 
be added, that uſually, if left to nature, the quantity of 
mucus gradually increaſes until about a tea-ſpoon full of 
it may be ſqueezed from each eye every Uay ; ſoon after 
this; if no extraordinary ſymptoms attend, the mucus de- 
creaſes, and without art a cure is effected. 


This kind of inflammation may ariſe from any of the 


Mr. Ware obſerves, that the tunica conjunCtiva is defend- 
ed from the acrimony of the tears by a ſoft, thin, mucous 
fluid, which is Cooled to exhale from innumerable ſmall 
perforations diſperſed alk over its ſurface. This fluid, as 


count, as it is pellucid, it is undiſcernible by the naked 
eye; nevertheleſs it is liable, by an irritation or inflam- 
mation of the parts which furniſh it, not only to be in- 
creaſed greatly in quantity, but to be ſo altered and Nn 
ed in quality, as very much to reſemble pus itſelf, bo 


in conſiſtence and colour. This inflammation is not of- 
F | FS ten 


out the utmoſt difficulty; after which a conſtant diſ- 


lids can be ſeparated, will appear to ſpread over the eye, 


Occaſionally this complaint is accompanied with erup« 


times is attended with ſymptoms of a ſcrofulous habit. 


cauſe the cornea to burſt, the humours to be partially or 


wholly diſcharged, and the eye, of courſe, to ſink in the 


cauſes that produce external phlegmonous inflammations. | 


it naturally exiſts, is very ſmall in quantity; on which ac- 


— — — — — —— 
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creaſed in its ſtrength : in a ſlight ca 
or three times a day, but in 
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ten connected with any other diſorder, and is moſt fre- 
quently ſuppoſed to ariſe from the child's being impru- 
dently expoſed to the cold air. 
When early aſſiſtance hath been given, its conſequences 
was generally ſucceſsful ; but when neglected, a partial 
blindneſs at leaſt, and too often a total one, hath been 
the conſequence. Like all inflammations of the eye, it is 
apt to terminate in an opacity of the cornea, 
In order to the cure, it is recommended by ſome to waſh 
the mucus out of the eye, whilſt in a tender inflamed 
ſtate, with a collyrium of equal parts of the common 
emulſion and julep of camphor. Others with a ſyringe 
waſh out the mucus, but prefer mild fluids, ſuch as warm 
barley-water z and until the ſwelling of the eye-lids ſub- 
fide, they apply to them cooling ointments and emollient 
cataplaſms; at the ſame time, they repeat gentle purga- 
tives as often as the patient's ſtrength, &c. ſeems to re- 
quire. Leeches are applied to the temples, and a bliſter 
between the ſhoulders is kept open as long as a tendency 
to a Pong. of mucus in the eye appears. When the 


turgidneſs of the eye-lids abates, and the inflammation of 


the conjunctiva diſappears, the decoct. cort. Peruv. is given 
inwardly, and collyriums directed that are of an aſtringent 
kind, and uſed three or four times a-day. "Though bliſters 
are generally applied ſome have, from an extenſive prac- 
tice, concluded that their conſtant omiſſion would be no 
diſadvantage to the patient. Mr. Ware propoſes on the 
firſt attack to begin with reſiſting the diſcharge of mucus, 


by ſtrengthening the external coat of the eye. To this 


end he directs the eye to be cleared of the morbid mucus, 
by injeCting into it by a ſyringe, a gentle aſtringent col- 
lyrium; in particular he prefers the aq. camph. Bat. di- 
ited with common water, in the proportion of a dram, 
leſs or more, to two ounces. This practice he uſes in all 
the ſtages of the diſeaſe. As the matter increaſes, the col- 
lyrium may be uſed more 1 and gradually in- 

e it may be uſed two 
e more malignant ones it 
may be repeated every hour, and the ſtypticity of the col- 
lyrium may be increaſed in proportion; as the diſorder 
gives way, the ſtrength of the medicine, and the frequency 


ol uſing it, may both be decreaſed. To abate the ſwelling 


of the eye-lids, Mr. Ware prefers a cataplaſm of the 
coagulum aluminoſ. & ungt. flor. ſamb. an. p. æq. this 


ſhould be applied cold. When the eye-lids adhere ſtrong- 


ly, they will be beſt ſeparated by waſhing their edges with 
freſh butter diſſolved in warm milk. if the inſide of the 


_ eye-lids turn outward, only when the child cries, and 


returns as ſoon. as it ceaſes ſo to do, nothing more need 
be done than what is already recommended; but if this 
ſymptom is conſtant, it will require a more frequent re- 
petition of the 1 and to employ a perſon immedi- 


ately after the uſe of it, to return the lids, and to keep a 
compreſs dipped in the diluted aq. camph. conſtantly up- 


on them with his finger, in order that the habit may be re- 
moved, and the eye- lids may recover their proper tone and 
ſtrength. When the inſide of the eye- lid is much inflamed, 
the tint. opii may be dropped on them with advantage 
every day; and when the quantity. of mucus is ſo dimi- 


niſhed as that the tincture may come in contact with the 


eye, it may be applied there alſo once a day. If there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect any particular humour in the habit, give 
ſuch alteratives as their nature may appear to require. 
Mr. Ware gives an inſtance of a caſe in which blood 
inſtead of mucus was diſcharged, and which gave way to 
the ſame treatment as is here recommended; on account of 
which, with many other important particulars, his publi- 


cation deſerves the attention of every practitioner. 


See Ware's Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. A Trea- 
ties on the Eye and its Diſorders, by Joſeph Warner, 
edit. 2. Dr. Wallis's Noſologia Oculorum. 

_ OPHTHALMIA SICCA, & TRAGI. See XEROPH- 
THALMIA, e 
OPH'THALMICI EXTERNI. See 


OCULORUM EXTERNI. 


MorTores 


OPHTHALMICUS WILLISIIL. The ophthalmic 


branch of the fifth pair of nerves. This is the firſt branch 
of the fifth pair of nerves, which runs through the fora- 


men lacerum to the orbit, having from its paſſage thi- 


ther, a connexion with the fixth pair. It .is afterwards 
diſtributed to the ball of the eye, with the third ; to the 
noſe along with the olfactory, which the branch of the 
fifth that paſſes through the foramen orbitarium inter- 
num joins. This ophthalmic branch likewiſe ſupplies the 


— 
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parts at the internal canthus of the 0 
33 fat, membranes, muſcles 
the eye-lids; its fartheſt extended bran. 
the ” ſuperciliare of the og ro row 
buted to the forchead. See TRICEMIVI. to be vs 
OPHTHALMITES. See OrnTy ar, 
_ OPHTHALMOPONIA. An intenſe v wh 
whence the light is intolerable, Fein in dee; 
OPHTH ALMOXYSIS. A bruſhing of th 
OPHTHALMORRHAGIA. Bloc. 
or the eye-lid. 6 rom thee 
OPHTHALMOXYSTRUM. A gy 
EYE; it was formerly made of the heard: 0 
rye. It was ſo drawn acroſs the inſide of the e oY U 
make them bleed. It is alſo called blepharazyj 1 
OPHYLLON. GRA EAT rooTWon 
OPIATA. Properly medicines | 
but ſoft elèctaries are alfo ſo called. 
OPII. TincTURA CAMPHORATA, 
GORICUM ELIXIR. 
OPISTHOTONOS, from orriobes, backs 
from eu, to firetch. It is a ſpecies of 5 100 
the whole trunk is rigid and drawn backwards in 2 Curr 
with the head bent towards the ſhoulders. gte 5 
AN us. Ls a | . 
OPIUM. ? Probably from dos, juice 
OPION. ; Arablans AFFION, 157 gk, 4 
named mans Del. This name ſeems to be by ma df 
eminence, as by cortex is underſtood the cortex Pen 
Galen is the firſt among the Greeks who ui *% 
word to expreſs this drug. Opium is the milky i 
b a 4 y juice 
which exudes from the heads of poppies when inci 
are made in them; this juice is gradually dried in de 
ſun, to a proper conſiſtence. The ſpecies of poppy, 
the papaver ſomniferum, or papaver calycibus cipi- 
liſque glabris foliis amplexicaulibus inciſis, Linn, | 
is brought from Turkey, Egypt, the Eaſt Indies, al 
other parts of Aſia, Neumann ſays, that the un we 
receive from all the juſt named places, is obtained by the 
preſſing the re from the heads of the poppics. 
Opium is brought into Europe in flat cakes, or ing 
lar maſſes, from four to ſixteen ounces in weight; corerel 
with leaves to prevent their ſticking together. Itisagumny 
reſinous ſubſtance, ſoftiſh, and tenacious, eſpecially ohen 
warm or much handled ; of a dark reddiſh brown colour 
in the maſs, and yellow when reduced to powder. | 
hath a faint diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter tate. H 
chewed a little it affects the tongue with a ſenſe of heat, 
which ſpreads to the palate, and then in a [cls degree to 
the lips, and provokes a diſcharge of falira. It heats the 
noſe, and ſo irritates it as to excite a ſneezing. = 
Chooſe that in which, when ſliced, no viſible impurities 
are lodged ; when broken, appears brightiſh, of adark red, 
blackiſh colour; that is dry, not unctuous, but modt- 
rately ponderous and compact; that is inflammable, of 
acrid bitter taſte, a faint ſmell reſembling that of uvnpe 
poppy heads, and without any empyreumatic flayour; and 
that communicates to water, not yellow, but a reddi 
tincture. | 5 
Hippocrates ſeems not to hive been a ſtranger 0 
narcotic quality. The ancients rarely uſed ft. 5p 
de la Boe firſt brought it into vogue. Sydenham _ 
it in the ſmall-pox; but now it obtains very enten te 
in practice. | ome- 
Bellonius obſerves, that it is ſo adulterated, that wel 
times a pound does but contain about four ounces ” 
pure genuine ol,]; but ſuch faulty forts are not * 
amongſt us. Sand is added to increaſe its 7 
many foreign bodies are found mixed with it; de 
the juices of other plants are added does not PP. Novi 
However it is ordered to be purified in the ere. 
manner —OPIU PURIFICATUM, enn 5 
Take of opium, cut into ſmall pieces, one en ich 
ſpirit of wine, twelve pints; digeſt the. os pech! 
gentle heat, ſtirring now and then till 1t 15 di - - 
filter through paper. Diſtill the tincture fo py 
a proper thickneſs. Purified opium ſhoul — il, 
two forms; one ſoft, proper for forming 268 Pham. 
other hard, which 5 reduced into poder. 
Lond. 1788. pend hath 
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The particular matter in which its virtues , Ano! 


nor 15! cet 
acuated, of wy 


bit; the "andy 
„and tegument of 
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in which are Opium; 


See Pans, 


not yet been produced in a ſeparate ſtate, 


but whatever it is, it may by art be 


l „ales ſepar 
trated, obtunded, and deſtroyed. The priucip 18 1 


; which Neumann ſays is of two 
182 on.” 1 ory: ſoft one. Mr. . ſeems 
ee "his ſoft reſin, its thick efſential oil; they both 
By cal that this ſoft reſin, or thick oil; chiefly contains 
ZE 2 e matter of opium, that is its narcotic quality, 
| - ach the other parts are ſtill mildly anodyne after the 


gn ſoft reſin. Beſides this reſin there is a 
] eration of N one, which Dr. Alſton ſays is of the 


Trans” h. In diſtillati 
| © | ammoniac, and an earth. In diſtillation 
— mor ee ſpirit little or nothing riſes from the opium, 


| 1 water its particular ſmell is brought over. The 
andy ran of opium are ſo fixed, that it keeps many 
ce without any ſenſible loſs 3 a dram of opium was kept 
I "he heat of boiling water during five hours, and it ſcarce 
loſt a grain and 2 half thereby. It diſſolved but partially 
in rectified ſpirit of wine, or in water; but in proof 
bppirit, wine, or vinegar, diſſolves all that is good, the im- 
ties only being left. Dr. Alſton ſays, that twelve 
120 of plum contain five parts of gum, four of reſin, and 
mee of earthy, with other indiſſoluble impurities. The 
eum is a mild anodyne, but free from the narcotic and 
other diſagreeable qualities of the crude op;um. The 
reſin is almoſt taſteleſs, but hath a very multy ſmell. 
Opium enters into ſeveral of the compoſitions of the 
| ſhop; as in confectio opiata, puly. e creta comp. c. oi 
W pulvis ipecac. c. tinct. opii; but the two following are the 
W principal. 8 


PiLvLE Ex Op lo. Opium Pills, made in the follow- 
| ing manner. 


Take of hard purified opium, by weight, two drams; 
extract of liquorice, by weight, one ounce. Beat them 


| | ſubſequent powder. 


PuLvis OriaTus. Opiate Powder. 


Take of hard purified opium, one dram; burnt or pre- 
| pared hartſhorn, nine drams. Mix them. The former 
| of theſe preparations in five grains, and the latter in ten 
| grains, contain one of op;um. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


Tinertus& Oent. Tinfure of Opium. 


WW Take hard purified opium, ten drams; proof ſpirit of 
| wine, one pint. Digeſt for ten days, and ſtrain. Pharm. 
Lond 1788. | 


| The medical properties of this drug are both numerous 
and valuable; even ſo that ſome have denominated it 
| manus Dei. Its operation is generally accompanied with 
| a flow but ſtrong and full pulſe, a flight redneſs, heat, 
ind itching in the ſkin; it is followed by a weak and 
| languid pulſe, low ſpirits, ſome difficulty in breathing, or 
| 2 ſenſc of tightneſs about the breaſt, a {light giddinets of 
Le head, dryneſs of the mouth and fauces, — degree 
WE © nauſea, heat, and pain in the ſtomach z but theſe ſymp- 
ns are to be underſtood of a full doſe when no parti- 
| cular diſeaſe requires it; for very large doſes are taken in 
| 0 fel, diſorders, and no diſagreeable effects are obſerved 
ö w. | | | 
F Perhaps all the effects produced by opium depends on 
& © vcr in diminiſhing the mobility, and in a certain 
| "eg ſuſpending the motion of the nervous fluids. In 
; 2/8 doſes, and repeated at due intervals, it 1s narcotic, 
| ee we antiſpaſmodic; it abates inflammation both in- 
Ke & os externally; it moderates the heat in fevers, 
| effec us other medicines in producing a more ſpeedy 
. ple it diſcuſſes ſtagnating fluids, whether externally 
1 LP internally adminiſtered; it removes obſtruc- 
 lity Neri from ſpaſms ; abates preternatural irritabi- 
| Tong 2 convulſions which ariſe therefrom; it 
other Foy e diſcharges through the ſkin, but retards all 
Femoves n abates all kinds of pains, and totally 
matte tithe f. as a carminative it exceeds all of the aro- 
-4 3 


| teſting] 1 its efficacy extends through the whole 


ans dan half re opium 18 generally a full doſe; three 


| bot accuſtomeg er be taken by an healthy man who is 


be taken med to it; but by habit an ounce in a day may 
drums a da 2 ſays he knew a perſon who took ten 
; 3 dram, x, + . urkey, at this day, ſober people take 


| PAINS, or other en ones take five or ſix. When violent 


the dof - *YMptoms require it, Sydenham obſerves 

Rae ef - repetition may be e. to the ur- 

16 Frequent experience manifeſts 

ok large doſes; in ipaſmodic complaints 
I 


propriety 


twerity-two grains of pure opium, beſides three hundred 
drops of laudanum, have been given in the ſpace of thirty- 
fix hours; and afterwards no remarkable }nconveniences 
were obſerved | 

When imprudent doſes have been taken through miſ⸗ 


take, or with an ill deſign, there' follows immoderate 
mirth, or elſe ſtupidity, giddineſs, a redneſs of the face, 


vulſions, cold ſweats, a conſiderable dilatation of the pupil, 
imperfect ſpeech, {low full pulſe, quick breathing, nauſea, 
itching in the ſkin, vomiting, madneſs, hiccough, fainting, 
& c. Immediately on the happening of ſuch an accident, 
give a vomit of vitriolated zinc, purified, and repeat it 
four, five, or fix times; if the conſtitution is vigorous, 
bleed, and after this frequently a ſpoonful of ſharp vine- 
gar; beſides theſe, ſinapiſms may be applied to the feet, 
bliſters to the arms, clyſters of tobacco ſmoak may be 
given, frictions may be uſed, as the cafe ſeems to require. 
Vinegar 1s the antidote, yet cordials ſhould ſometimes 


pure opium or the pills above mentioned, will be the beſt 
when a liquid form is required, ſolutions in wine, or proof 
ſpirit, are to be preferred: | 

Alkaline falts diminiſh the ſoporific effect of cpinm ; 
the fixed alkaline ſalts render it diuretic ; the volatile car« 
ries it through the ſkin; and acids almoſt entirely deſtroy 
its powers. See Kæmpfer's Amznitates Exotice, We- 
delius's Opiologia. Lewis's Mat. Med. Mead on Poi- 


Op:um in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, vol. v. Med. Muſ. vol: 
i. page 473, &c. Jones's Myitery of Opium. Cullen's 


at. Medica. 


| until they are perfectly united. And is alſo added the] OPOBALSAMUM. BarsaM of GiLEAD. See 


BALSAMA. | | 

OPOCALPASON, Opocarpaſon, or Opocarphathon, 
The juice of a tree called carpaſus. This juice reſem- 
bles myrrh; but is poiſonous. 


vented by Mindererus; it is often mentioned by Paracel 
ſus. At preſent the medicine known by this name is the 
linim. ſaponis, formerly called Iinimentum ſaponaceum. 
OPODEOCELE. A rupture through the foramen 
iſchit, and into the labia pudenda. 
\ OPOPONAX. The plant from whence the gum 
Thus is produced, is known by the names of opopona- 
cum, panax heracleum, panax coſtinum, panax paſtinaca, 
paſtinaca oluſatia, kyna, HERCULES's ALL-HEAL, and 


The medicine kept under the name of opoponax, is 2 


ponax-wort, which grows wild in warm countries, and 
bears the cold of our own. 'This gum is brought from 
Turkey and the Eaſt Indies, ſometimes in little round 


low colour on the outſide, with ſpecks of white, internally 
of a paler colour, and often variegated with large white 
pieces; they have a diſagrecable ſmell, and a bitter acrid 
nauſeous taſte ; they diflolve in water, and in ſpirit. As 
a medicine, this gummy reſin is ſometimes uſed as an 
attenuant, and deobſtruent; in large doſes it is laxative : 
doſes from 9 i. to Zi. are given with the ſame intentions 
as the galbanum and ammoniacum are uſed, This is the 
leaſt diſagreable of the fetid gums, and therefore of the 
leaſt virtue, and retained in practice merely to afford a 
neceſſary variety. See Raii Hiſt, Lewis's Mat. Mad. 
Neumann's Chem. Works, Cullen's Mat. Med, 
OPPILATIO, from 7 of pilo, to condenſes OPPL 
LATION is a cloſe kind of obſtruction; for, according to 
Rhodius, it ſignifies, not only to ſhut out, but alſo to fill. 
OPPRESSIO. The CATALEPSY. See C TALEP SIS. 
OPULUS. The GELD ER-ROSE. Boerhaave men- 


acer is thus called. | 
OPTICUS NERVUS, from o77uan, to ſee. The opTIC 
NERVE. This nerve with its fellow are the ſecond pair 
which proceed from the brain, where they are united, 
but ſoon become two diſtinct cords, each paſſing through 
the foramen opticum of the ſphenoid bone, to their re- 
ſpective orbits. They unite on the anterior part of the 
glandula pituitaria, but ſoon ſeparate again, and paſs to 
the poſterior of the eye, into which they are inſerted 
obliquely towards the noſe. 'The optic nerves are each 
ſurrounded by the four recti muſcles of each = 
OPUNTIA. I is a ſhrub or tree, whoſe flowers ex- 


pand 


ſwelling of the lips, troubleſome dreams, ſtarting, con- 


accompany it. When opium is given in a ſolid form, the-.- 


ſons. Newmann's Chem. Works. Dr. Alſton's Difl. on 


OPODELDOC. The name of a plafter ſaid to be in- 


OPOPONAX-WORT, It is the paſtinaca o9poponax, Linn. 


gummy reſinous juice, obtained from the roots of the D 


drops, but generally in irregular lumps, of a reddiſh yel- 


tions two ſpecies, but no medical virtues. A ſpecies of 
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in the centre, growing upon the tops of the ovary. The 
ovary afterwards becomes a fleſhy umbilicated fruit, with 
a ſoft pulp, incloſing many ſeeds of an angular ſhape. 
Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. 


See COCCINILLA. 6 


Arictor palpebrarum. The orbicular muſcles of the eye- 


a long looſe ſpike of irregular, naked, purpliſh, red 
flowers, conſiſting each of ſix petala, one of which is |. 


other ſmaller, forming a kind of hood above it, with a 


ORC 


d like 2 caſe, having each a great number of RAS] 


They are chiefly 
noted for the cochineal which are gathered from them. 


OPUNTIOIDES. It is a marine plant, ſhaped like | 
the opuntia. It is brittle and hard; Boerhaave takes no- 
tice of two ſpecies, and reckons them among vermifuge 
medicines. 

ORANGIA. See AUuRAN T. Hisp. 

OR ATA. See AURATA. | 

ORBICULARE OS; called alſo lenticulare. The 
name of a ſmall round bone in the internal ear. It reſts 


on the ſtapes, and the incus reſts on it. See AURISs. 
ORBICULARES PALPEBRARUM Musc. Con- 


lids. They lie under the ſkin about the eye-lids; they 
riſe from the ſide of the noſe; thoſe fibres which run on 
the Eye-lids are eliptical, and terminate at each canthus. 
Theſe muſcles ſhut the eye-lids. 

ORBICULARIS. A name of the'/ph:in#er ani. Alſo 
of the fungus called crepitus lupi. 

OgRBIcULARISs CLAUSOR. The orbicular muſcle of 
the eye-lid. | | 
| —— LABIORUM, i. e. Sphincter labiorum. See 
LABIA. | 

ORBITA. The orBir of the EYE, or circular cavity 
in which the eye is placed. | 

ORBITALES ARTERLE. The arteries of the orbits 
of the eyes. They are branches of the inferior maxillary 
arteries. ' See MAXILLARIA ARTERIA. | 

ORBITARE EXTERNUM FORAMEN. lt is in 
the os maxillare, below the orbit. Through it the nerves 
and veſſels which come from the teeth paſs to the cheek. 
 INTERNUM FORAMEN. It is a little above the 


os planum; through it goes a branch of the fifth pair of | 


nerves to the noſe. | 
ORBITARI NERVI. See MoToREs ocULORUM 
EXTERNI. | 


ORBITARIUS PROCESSUS. See MAXILLARIA 


SUPERIORA Ossa, Os FRONTISs, and Os SPHE- 
NOIDES, | 

ORCHEA. Galen ſays it is the ſcrotum. | 

ORCHIS. A TESTICLE; alſo the name of a plant 
with a teſticulated root ; of which Boerhaave enumerates 
fourteen ſpecies ; and Dale adds five more. 

The chief of theſe are the following ſpecies z orchis, 
alſo called /atyrion; cynoſorchis; tefticulus caninus; ſera- 
pias; male ſatyrion ; DOGS STONES; FOOLS STONES. 
It is the orchis maſcula, or orchis foliis ſeſſilibus macu- 
latis, bulbis indiviſis nectarii labio quadrilobo crenulato, 
cornu obtuſo petalis dorſalibus reflexis, flore purpureo, 
Linn. MALE FOOL STONES. , 

This plant hath fix or ſeven long, narrow, ſmooth 
leaves, variegated with dark-coloured ſpots or ſtreaks, 
iſſuing from the root, and one or two embracing the ſtalk, 
which is ſingle,roundith, and ſtriated. On its top appears 


large, cut into three ſections, hanging downward ; the 


tail behind. The root conſiſts of two roundiſh, whitiſh, 
tubercles about the ſize of nutmegs; one plump and 
Juicy, the other fungous and ſomewhat ſhrivelled, with a 
few large fibres at the top. It is perennial, grows wild 
in ſhady grounds and moiſt meadows, and flowers in May 
or ſooner. 

The plump roots or bulbs are the only parts uſed in me- 
dicine ; they have a faint ſmell, and ſweetiſh viſcid taſte. 
Their properties are ſimilar in general to thoſe of the rad. 
althææ. The dried roots are brought from Turkey, 
under the name of /alep, and ſaleb, formed from the root 
of the orchis moriobul, Mr. Moult, in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions ſays it may be formed from ſeveral other 
ſpecies of the ſame genus, but thoſe of our own growth 
are as good, Thoſe that are brought from Turkey are in 
oval pieces, of a yellowiſh white colour, clear, and pel- 
lucid, very hard and horny, of little or no ſmell, taſting 
like gum tragacanth. Our orchis roots, when robbed of 


their ſkin by boiling in water, and then dried in the air, | 


gain exaQly the ſame appearance. Reduced to powder, 
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nutritious root, it has been greatly over- rated. 80 
it occaſions coſtiveneſs, but this is remedied by 


a little boiling water, then ſtirred well i 


ORI 


and diſſolved by boiling in water, a mucilage : 
which is of a very nouriſhing quality; a fo 


7 
other known vegetable, though Dr. Cullen r my 
» Wa 


Metimeg | 


any vegetable acid mixed with it, or a lite mg 
Aal. 


Half an ounce of the powder is ſufficient for 


of thick mucilage. The powder ſhould be Grinklef an 


3 4 nto it, a 
terwards mixed with the water in which it is to A 1 


If this powder is kept dry it never ſpoils, ſo would be 1 
excellent part of ſeamen's diet, particularly whey th 
are in warm countries. A dram and a half of Few, 
pint of portable ſalep, is not diſagreeable, whence 2 
freſh water fails at ſea, this powder would be =. 1 
lent expedient for lefſening that inconvenience, 5 
diet, it far exceeds rice in every point of view ah 
for children particularly it is peeuliarly proper, : 10 
medicine, the ſalep is mucilaginous, demulcent, i 
the acrimony of the ſea-ſcurvy ; in diarrhceas and chen. 
teries it is of ſingular efficacy by lubricating the bowel, 
and correcting putrefaction. In ſymptomatic ferers 
from the abſorption of pus, a plentiful uſe of ſalep isy 
demulcent. In the ſtrangury and dyſury it is of ferric 
by its mucilage. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Percial' 
Eſſays, Med. and Exper. Georgical Eflays, vol. i. 
Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

ORrcnis BITOLIA. See BIFoOLIUuM., Dr. Cullen fa 
he has ſeen the ſalep made from this as pure, and s ye. 
fect as any that comes from Turkey. Mat. Medica 

ORCHOS. The extremities of the eye-lids, wher 
the eye-laſhes grow. | 

ORCHOTOMIA, from opxug, te/ficle, and mum, u 
cut, CASTRATION. 
| OREILLONS, i. e. Mumps. See CYNaxcut th 
ROTIDEA. | 

ORELLANA. See ORLEANA. | 

OREOSELINUM. The galbanum plant. Boerhane 
mentions three ſpecies, but the two following are thoſe 
which afford the gum galbanum. 

a Oreoſelinum Africanum galbaniferum fruteſcens an 
olio. TOE 

Oreoſelinum aniſoides arboreſcens liguſtici foliis & fac 
flore luteo Capitis Bonæ Spæi. It is alſo a name for os 
um; petroſelinum montanum; apium montanum grun; 
oreoſelinum apii folio minus. MoUNTAIN-PARSLEY. 

Of this and the two following ſpecies, the roots arc 
ſlenderer than thoſe of the daucus, and not lacteſcent; 
the leaves are like thoſe of the apium or cicuta; the 
ſeeds are oval, flat, large, ftriated, marginated, and 
ſometimes caſt off their huſks. | 

The mountain-parſley grows on the mountainous paris 
of Germany and other countries. It heats and is duet 

OREOSELINUM PRATENSE CICUTZ FOLIO, 
called daucus Alſaticus; angelica praten/is api fe wy . 

— AP11 FOLIO MAJUS, alfo called ei mg 
gentiana nigra; daucus montanus, cervaria h _ 
linoides major; laſerpitium minus paludap'i fi vp 1 
criſtato; MOUNTAIN-DAUKE 3 or BLACK HERO 
KINCENSE. „ n ul 

It grows on mountains in Italy, and flowers 1 1 
The Reds are opening, inciding, diuretic, and em 


ogue. os 
ORESTION. In Dioſcorides it is the helenium 
Raii Hiſt. _ 
ORGANE CELLULAIRE. See Ci 
MEMBRANA. = 


ORGASMUS, from opyau, to defire wen 1 
turgid, or properly to be in heat, as fome m_ ** 
are at particular ſeaſons. of the year. An | nous As 
is a violent turgeſcence, and motion of the * 
Linnæus expreſſes it, a ſubſultus of the 3 ed fo 

ORICIA. A fort of turpentine-tree 4 
Oricus, a city of Epirus, near which it Brom“ 

ORICOLA. See AURIcULAa URST: ens. 

ORIENTALIA FOLIA. The leaves © SENECA 

ORIENTALE GUMMI. See GU: 
LENSE. ; «Ora 

ORIGANO COGNATA. A ſpecies oh) fun . 

ORIGANUM. WiLD MARJORAVM: ect by: 
gare, Linn. Boerhaave enumerates 3 . | 
the two following are the chief that 316 | 


name for a ſpecies of baſil. ORA 
1 2 


OR L 


ORA NUM 
oontaneum; 4 


CAR JORAM: Or anum dy, 5 . : 
PF . .1ant with firm round ſtalks, and oval acuminated 
* TER are uncut, and ſomewhat hairy. It is ſet in 
n K Sort pedicles; on the tops grow ſcaly heads of 
I by 11abiated flowers, whoſe upper lips are entire, and 
be lower cut into three ſegments, ſet in form of a con- 
= umbel, intermixed with roundiſh purpliſh leaves; 
4 ® gower is followed by four minute feeds incloſed in 
F in 0 It is perennial, grows wild on 5 chalky hills, 
I # grell) grounds in ſeveral parts of England, and 
WE owes 1! June. ; 
ue leaves and flowery tops have an agreeable aromatic 
el, and a pungent taſte, warmer than that of the gar- 
FTA and much reſembling thyme, with which 
agree in medicinal virtue, as alſo with mrjorom : 
ons of them are drank as tea in weakneſs of the to- 
ch, diſorders of the breaſt, to promote perſpiration 
ache fluid ſecretions in general; they are uſed in ner- 
end anti-rheumatic baths; the dry leaves powdered 
W.:- : £0od errhine. For internal uſe, an infuſion of half 
ec ol che leaves in a pint of water, is the beſt pre- 
3 paration. In diſtillation with water they yield a mode- 
quantity of a very acrid penctrating eſſential oil, 
elng ſtrongly of the 911gannm, but lets agreeable than 
eber; this oil is called oil of thyme, and is often put 
oel teeth to allay the pain of them. See Lewis's 
. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
g exrricux, called alſo ons; ORIGANY, or 
WE coy WILD MARJORAM. The flowery tops were 
WE formcrly brought from Crete, and are indeed ſomewhat 
WE {c0ncer than ours but inſtead of them thoſe of our 
WE own growth are now always uſed. Sce alſo Dic Au- 
W 21> CRETICUS, | 
ORLEANA, called alſo arbar Mexicana; orellana, 
de nNoTTo- TREE. See ACHIOTL. 
ue :-1:5/t5-:rce is the bixa orellaua of Linnæus. Dr. 
bro, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, gives the following 
acccunt of it: 5 | 
| Bra foliis cordatis cum acumine ſloribus racemoſis ter- 
W {cb © frequently met with in the cooler vales in Ja- 
rz it riſes commonly to the height of eight or nine 
cor; it thrives beſt in a cool rich foil, and ſhoots 
ere ndly near ſprings and rivulets. All the ſeeds 
mtr covered with a ind of wax, which is 
aachered in many parts of America, and is what 
does by the name of terra orellana, roucou, 
„ Ul. arnotto. This commodity is manufactured in the 
te nanner, viz. when the ſeed-veſſels are fullgrown, 
WO 2 pertect ſtate of maturity, they are picked off and 


= "JW 1 fi } f 


£ vp, with eaſe, which is gradually waſhed away from 
Y 5 e with the hand and the ſpatula. When all 
_ Foe led off, and the ſceds appear quite naked, 
I wi Pp 8 and the waſh left to ſettle but when 
= Ee, !0-0ughly tubfided, | the clear incumbent 
"mp Nan off, and the ſediment put into ſhal- 
a ede 0 he dried gradually in che ſhade. When this 
ri 0 rhe; due conſiſtence, it is made into balls or 
tor 5 ett to dry in ſome open airy place, until it 
AH * rm and hard, and then it is fit for uſe, or the 
I geen Jong in — amongſt the Indians and Spaniards 
WE fi hicn ch 9 ill mix it with their chocolate, both to 
W ;..: * — ons, and raiſe the colour. It is ſaid to 
W -.. abs 3 againſt the bloody- flux. It is uſed 
Fa t is often mixed with other ingredients 

„„ pamters and dyers. The roots have much the 


lame : 
me prop | 
w . berties as the wax, but the roots are ſomewhat 
dre diuretic. 


h . ; | 
en American ſhrub is retained in hot -houſes in Great 
in pots in c s Propagated by ſeeds from America; ſown 

are to be ID and plunged in a bark bed; the plants 


de tranſplanted into f. | - 
ined in the ſtoyes O :eparate pots, and always re 
Father Labat ſ. 


* 


of a bright ſhin; ys, that the Indians prepare an arnotto 
mung red colour, almoſt equal to carmine. 
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ANGLICUM, called alſo orig. vulgare 


jorana ſylveſtris 3 acapnon 3 fampſuchum ; 


LOTT onitis major; origanum; COMMON WILD 
FLIER! 8 N 


rilibus. The Rovcou or arnott;-tree. This curious | 


he wax is a cool agreeable rich cordial, and | 


The arnott9 is diſheultiy diſſolved in water, which it 
tinges of a pale, browniſh, yellow colour. It readily diſ- 


orange-red colour, and is uſed in varniſhes to give an 
orange hue to the ſimple yellows. Alkaline falt renders 
it ſoluble in boiling water, without altering its colour. 

ORNITHOGALUM. Boerhaave enumerates eleven 
ſpecies; but only the following hath any medical proper- 
ties attributed to it, viz. the ornithoralum umbellatum 
medium anguſtifolium z called alſo ornithogalare. 'Fhe 
STAR OF BETHLEHEM. It is cultivated in gardens; it 
flowers in May; the root is bulbous or tuberous, and 
is ſometimes, though very rarely, uſed, as are alto the 
ſeeds. See Rai Hiſt, It is alfo a name for /qui!!s. See 
SCILLA. 
ORNITHOGLOSSUM. Birn's-TonGue. So the 
ſeeds of the common aſh-tree are called from their ſhape. 

ORNITHOPODIUM. Bir p's-FOO T. There is ap- 
other ſpecies called tele phiunt; ſcorpinides; $CORPION- 
woRT. They grow on ſandy and gravelly places; they 
flower in ſummer. Their ſeeds deſtroy the ſtone in the 
kidneys; but are very rarely uſed. Boerhaave mentions 
four more ſpecies, but they are not noted as medicinal. 
See Raii Hiſt. | | | 

ORNUS. The AsH-TREE which affords manna. It 
is alſo a name for the /or bus ẽc pH a. See SORBUS SI. 
VESTRIS. 

OROBANCHE, alſo called /quamaria; anblatum ; den— 
taria nigen; aphyllon; MATHIOLUS's GREAT TOOTH= 
woRT. It grows in lanes and ſhady places, and flowers 
in April or May. There is another ſpecies called rapum 
geniſtæ, BROOM-RAPE. It gros to the roots of broom, 
whence its name, and amongſt corn; it flowers in June. 
See Ran Hiſt. It is alſo a name for the hypocr/tis. 

OROBUS, alſo called aſtragalus; aſtragaloides; aſtra- 


galo; chamæbalans; WOOD-PEASE; HEATH-PEASE.. 


It grows in woody places; flowers in April; ripens its 
ſeeds in May; the tubera of the root taſtes like liquorice, 
and in Scotland is uſed as liquorice is with us. They call 
the plant karemy/e. See Raii Hiſt. | 

OroBrs. a. 

OROBRYCHIS PEREGRINA. ſee Euros. 

ORPIMENT. It is a cryptometalline foſſil; a ſpecies 
of arſenic flos, of a bright yellow colour, and a ſcaly 
{tructur:. Edward's Elements of Foſſilogy. Sce AuRI- 
PIGMENTUM. 

OR'THOCOLON, from s, ſtrait, and xwnov, a limb. 
It is a ſpecies of {tiff joint, and is when it cannot be bend- 
ed, but remains ſtrait. See ANCHYLOSIS. 

OR'THUPNQLA. This diſeaſe, when neither a ſpecies 
of aſthma nor of dyſpnœa, is only a ſymptom of ſome 
other diſeaſe. It is a ſighing ſuffocating reſpiration, and 
the patient muſt be erect to breathe; of this there are 
many ſpecies, viz. 1 

OR THOPNOEA SPASMODICA, ? ASTHMA SsPON- 

—— HYSTEKIA, 
ASTHMA. 

A LIPOMATE, i. e. Dyſpnæa) 


ſicca. 


AB HYDROPNEUMONTIA, i. e. | 
Dyſpnœa aquoſa. | ( 
ph e i. e. Dyſp- Fee YEPNOFA. 
nœa pinguedinoſa. 
TRAUMAT ICA, i. e. Dyſp- 
nœa thoracica. ä 
— A VAPORIBUS. 
— A DEGLUTITIS. 
— A FUNGIS. 
— AB ANTIPATHIA. 
—— A BRONCHOCELF. f 5 
ORVALA. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of ſclaria. 
See HoR MINUM. | 
ORVIETANUM. ORrvitTAn. A celebrated anti- 
dote, ſo called from Orvieto, a city of Italy, where it 
was firſt uſed; though ſome ſay its inventor was one 
H. F. Orvietanus, and that it 1s named after him. It is 
an electary, made up of many ingredients mixed with 
ORYZA. Rice. Alſo called ARAC. It hath its 
grains diſpoſed into a panicle, which are almoſt of an 
oval figure, and covered with a thick huſk, like barley. 
Among the common kinds of grain, ice 18 the mildeſt. 
It is leſs viſcous than wheat, but it is alſo leſs — 


h. ſ. DyYsPNOEA Ex- 
TRINSECCA. 


7 


ſolves in ſpirit of wine, rectificd, to which it gives an 


T ANE UM. See 


— — AChE 
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Tt is uſed as a diet in diarrhceas, but the ſalep is to be 
preferred. The idea of its being hurtful to the eyes is 
without foundation. Rice delights in a moiſt ſoil, and 
grows even in water. In China they ferment the vice, 
and diſtil from it the liquor called arrack. 

ORYZA GERMANICA. A ſpecies of barley. 

O8. A BONE. Bones confiſt of a mucilage and an 
earthy matter. Acids diflolve this earthy matter, leaving 
the bone of its original ſhape, but ſoft. The earthy mat- 
ter forming bone, is depoſited by the exhaling arteries. 
'The number of bones are 304. 

The bones are compoſed of fibres, diſpoſed in laminæ, 
which laminæ laid over each other, compoſe the ſubſtance 
of the bone, In the foetus the bones ſeem a net-work 
of threads, but when offification is farther advanced, 
theſe threads are not ſo apparent, the interſtices being fill- 
ed up with others. The bones are compoſed of a hard, 
ſolid, of a cellular, and of a reticular part. The cellular 
part is formed by the inner laminz of the ſolid part, de- 
parting towards the axis of the bone. The reticular part 
lies in the cavity of the bone, and by degrees, at it ap- 
proaches the extremities, unites, ſeeming partly to form 
the cellular part. There are no nails to join the laminæ as 
{ome have deſcribed; they are rather connected by tranſ- 
verſe fibres. The cavity of the bones ſerves not only to 
contain the marrow, but by the increaſe of the diameter, 
the ſtrength of the bone is augmented. The bones have 
numerous blood-veſſels, but eſpecially in the ſpongy and 
reticular parts, though the ſolid part is not without them 
rheſe veſſels run according to the direction of the fibres of 
the hone; thus, in che long bones they run longitudinally. 
In the round bones, as in the os bregmatis, they run radi- 
_ ated, becoming leſs and leſs viſible as they approach to the 
centre of the bone, becauſe there the laminæ are the thick- } 
eſt. The bones are full of pores for the admiſſion of veſ- | 
ſels; in the middle theſe pores are more large and conſpi- 
cuous, in the extremities they are ſmaller. In every cylin- 
drical bone there is a hole about its middle for the admiſ- 
fon of an artery and its vein, which paſſes ſlanting through 
the ſubſtance of the hone, and branches through the inter- 
nal perioſteum, or membrana medullæ, which lies betwixt 
the medulla and the internal ſurface of the hone, and even 
branch externally again through the bone. Theſe branches 
frequently anaſtomoſe, whence the hne may be nouriſhed | 
from within outwards, as well as from without inwards. | 
This internal perioſteum is liable to the diſorders of other 
vaſcular ſubſtances, as inflammation, obſtruction, ſuppu- 
ration, &c. with their conſequences : but where theſe hap- 
pen, the ſtructure of the bone is frequently quite deſtroy- 
ed, as in the ſpina ventoſa. It is ſuppoſed that bores are 
furniſhed with nerves, and yet they moſtly ſeem inſenſible; 
though the granulations from them are extremely ſenſible. 
It is probable that there are veſſels ſui generis, whoſe office 
is to carry bony matter, and occaſionally to abſorb it; as | 
a proof of this, the mollities oſſium, from a ſcorbutic, or 
a venereal cauſe, ſeems rather a defect of this bony matter, 
than of marrow. The membrana medullæ, not only lines 
the ſurface of the bone internally, but alſo divides the mar- 
row into veſicles or membranoys bags, which are furniſhed 
with very fine minute veſſels. The middle part of the 
larger bones, is much leſs in diameter than the extremity, 
to give a greater firmneſs to the joint, and to allow a greater 
ſpace for the fleſhy belly of the muſcles. The middle part 
of the bones is not ſmaller than the extremities merely by 
preſſure, as we may obſerve in the fœtus; it is their ori- 
ginal conformation, though preſſure ſeems to have ſome 
effect in this caſe, as we may obſerve in a weakly conſti- 
tution, and in women of a ſedentary life. The bones are 
entirely ſmooth, though in a robuſt habit there are cavities 
and furrows on their ſurface formed by the action of the 
muſcles. The bores are, cæteris paribus, weaker in their 
middle part, from their diameter being leſs; whence in 
this part they are more expoſed to fractures; but to com- 
penſate this, there are more lamellæ in the middle than in 
the extremities, and they are more compactly joined; 
there is a cavity alſo there which contains the marrow, and 
thus the ſtrength in this part is greater than otherwiſe it 
would be, Many bones have protuberances rifing out of 
them, which are called proceſſes; and in many there are 
cavities; if theſe are deep, with large brims, they are called 
cotylæ; if ſuperficial, glenz or glenoid ; which general 
claſſes are divided into ſeveral ſpecies, of which, pits are 
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leave nothing but veſſels and membranes; it appearstyle 
bones the veſſels anaſtomoſe in the diploe or medituliun, 


miſts as the pureſt z they call it virgin earth. The whole 


the ſeptum palati, the uvula, 


bone; furrows are long narrow canals, form 
face; niches are ſmall breaches in the bone: finuers: 
broad but ſuperficial depreſſions without gps, 
large deep cavities, which are not equally ſurr, Ollz ar 
high brims; ſinuſes are large cavities within the 8 1 
{mall openings; foramina, or holes, are canal; ; jv 
through the ſubſtance of the bones. The uſe of 4 pot 
vities are to allow room for heads of bones to pla Ta. 
defend and lodge ſofter parts; and to afford X 1 w 
veſſels, muſcles, &c. The bones are deſtroyed 5 5. 
ing ſubjects, by the exceſs of air, or by blood lods: 1 
on them. The claſſes into which the bye; . 
are uſually as follow. 1ſt, The cylindrical; theſe up X 
pact in the middle, and ſpongy in their extremities, = 
Spherical; theſe are entirely ſpongy, except a thi . 
on the external furface. 3dly, The flat; they are a 
pact on the outſide and inſide, but between the plates 5 
ſpongy. 4thly, The irregular, which when thick : 
like the round, and when thin are like the flat one, 
Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that bones are compoſed of fire 
connected by cellular ſubſtance ; there are two ports 
bone, one the living vaſcular or organized part; the ge 
dead calcareous earth, which, though a dead matter tre 
ſured up in a living ſubſtance, yet does not ſtimulat q 
irritate. If bone is ſoaked in ſpirit of ſalt and water, i yi 


in the lu. 


an inorganic concrete, but it is very much organize, 
The ſource of blood to the bore, is from the internal ad 
external perioſteum, whoſe veſſels copiouſly anaſtane 
with each other in the ſubſtance of the bore. In the fu 


The arteries, veins, nerves, and abſorbents, are all in like 
manner. All the ſpongy bones, as the ſternum, rene 
bræ, ſacrum, &c. are covered with a ſtrong ligamentoy 
ſubſtance. The earth of bones is conſidered by the che 


ſenſibility of the bone does not reſide in the perioſteun: 
bone becomes moſt exquiſitely ſenſible, in the diſeaſed u- 
flamed ſtate, owing to the veſſels ſwelling, and the lut- 
ſtance round chew bibs inelaſtic. 

See Havers on the Bones; Monro's Oſteology; Tho- 
ſon on the Bones; Cheſelden and Albinus's Olteography; 
Neſbit's and Kerckringius's Oſteology; Monſieur cou. 
tiabs Obſ. Anat. ſur les Os. On the Diſeaſes of the dur 
ſee Petit. a 

Os. The MouTH. Its internal parts are the lips, tis 
angles of the mouth, the border or edge of cach lip; ti 
foflula which runs from the ſeptum narium to the cdge 
the upper lip, and the tranſverſe fold which feparates the 


under lip from the chin. The internal parts are the palate 
the amygdalz, the gums, 


the fræna of the lips, and the tongue with its aper, o 
ſides, and frænum. 3 
Os ExTERNUM. In midwifery, 
the vagina is thus called, in oppoſition to 
womb which is called the os internum. 14 
INTERN M. Called alſo os tince, and eee 
In midwifery, the orifice into, or mouth of. 8 
is thus called in oppoſition to the entrance 8 
gina, which is called the os externum- It the 5 13 
num is long and hard, when pains like . jr 5 
a clyſter and an anodyne may be given, for the * 1 
not labour-pains. The os tincæ is S 
month or two before the time for labour 3 but : es lot 
remembered that its thickneſs and ſoftneſs " x 
ſuch alterations, but remains the ſame whet 0 3 po 
ſhut, until labour comes on. Nor does 2 Fu 
in one direction during pregnancy, nor 10 dadin 
of labour. If the os inter num is rigidy coe 
it 2 ep raters | . 
ed and thicken 
the 


the entrance ind 
the mouth of tix 


od 


When opened by the membranes, 
contracted again from the diſcharge o 
eaſily dilated. It ſometimes 1s harden 
by age, or by frequent labours, a 
though natural, is ſomewhat retarded. a 
dilating the os externum and inte 
the hand well greaſed, begin to dilate ! 
gradually, introducing the fingers one 
and moving them in a rotatory e 
is in the vagina, begin gradually to = : 
reſting at intervals, both for your ot 

the woman, who ſuffers much from in 
ceed with the more care and patienc* 


{mall roundiſh channels, ſunk perpendigularly into the 


the rigidity of the parts. When the haut 
3 


OSS 


1 into the uterus, let it enter with its back to the 
eus, and the palm towards the membranes. 
* 705 LEoNIs. See ANTIRRHINUM 
ix. See Os INTERNUM. | 
b DO. Y AWNING. ; 
= Gerais HERNIA; or, OscHEOCELE. A 
el v A FOCELE. HyDROCELE. By the former 
W 0)SCHEOPHYMA. $ of theſe names Vogel calls the 
ure which deſcends into the ſcrotum. : 
WE )CHEON. The scxoTUM. Galen gives this 
ne to the os uteri. 
W OSCITANS. The YAWNING FEVER, 
= 0CITATIO, alſo chaſme. YAWNING. Boerhaave 
„che effects of yawning (he ſpeaks of it in the 
We:!thy) is to move, accelerate, and equally diſtribute all 
e abhumours through all the veſſels of the body, conſe- 
entiy to qualify the muſcles and organs of ſenſation for | 
er various functions.“ Juſt after ſleep, a perſon is 
oc inclined to yawn, and ſtretch his limbs, becauſe a 
eiter quantity going off by the pores at this time than 
au other, whenever a perſon awakes, the increaſed 
WEontaction that then happens, cloſes much of the per- 
ile matter in the cutaneous paſſages, which will con- 
Wnually give ſuch irritations as excite yawning and ſtretch- 
and ſuch motions, by ſhaking the membranes of 
Wh whole body, and ſhifting the contacts of their fibres, 
ca the incloſed matter, by degrees throws it off. Hence 
Wh (cc the reaſon why healthful ſtrong people are moſt 
elnned to ſuch motions ; they perſpire moſt in time of 
Wc, and, therefore have more of the perſpirable matter 
Wh lodye in the pores, and hence great irritations tliere- 
o. The advantages of ſome little exerciſe juſt after 
ing in a morning are conſiderable, as it throws off all 
e perſpirable matter that is ready for its exit out of the 
When yawning is troubleſome, Hippocrates ſays, that 
Z * deep reſpiration, or drawing in the air at long inter- 
Was, cures it. e | 
= OCULATORIUS MUSCULUS. See SPHINCTER 
W100, | 
MWA Vurcarts & PALUsSTRIS, It is a 
nt which bears no flowers, but its fruit in cluſters, 
ux FLonipà, and LUnNARIA. | 
We 0:-MUxDA REGAL1S, See FILIX FLORIDA, 
= — Ossa BaTus. See BOROZZAIIL. | £ 
WE 055A £ CORDE CERVI. The BoxE of a srAc's 
r. It is flat, oblong, and without ſmell or taſte. 
WE 15 formed by the offification of the arteries. 


NAN OSERVAZIONT, i. e. MuMps. See CYNANCHE 
WS OT za | 


„ OSICULUM. | In botany, it is the ſhell, or hard 

Aug of feeds, like bony lamella. D | 
E OSSIFICATIO Oss1F1caT1iO0Nn. Dr. Neſbit ſays, 
F the blood, or a fluid ſecreted from it, there is an 
-Y ng conſiſting of particles, that are not appa- 
hat whenever nature deſigns an oification between 
„ mbranes, or within a cartilage, ſhe occaſions a more 
V Ares afflux of this fluid, which ſo diſtends the 
© cow i 6 before inviſible, as to make them capable 
=. re the red globules of blood, which are always 
Wt blog near the place where ofſification is begun. In 
e (nie? are bony particles are to be felt by the point 
het 3 have been ſormed by the attraction 
oo . Ky 3 particles of the Hing juice obſtruct- 
Wes ine ok © other groſſer fluids in the beginning 
_ beine Prepared to receive the refluent juices. The 
Winombrang.® capable of forming fine membranes, the 
Weep ther. parts of a bone, which act as a gluten to 
ch tha: e and fibres together, if there be any 
_— b . _ ariſe from the coats of its veſſels, are 
of 41. 12 eſion round the cretaceous particles of a 
aid. Thus th in which they were generated and con- 
cen, or oh oy membranes of cartilages ſerve as a bed 
Wc, or moor. ng which the bony particles are depo- 
es of the "i ut without any intermixture of the par- 
bbs of the ne and cartilage, or continuation of the 
ident in e ſubſtance to thoſe of the other, as is 
utter, and her containing bones kept long enough 
age veſſels tha it; for the bone will, as ſoon as the 
ah from it — enter its ſubſtance are divided, ſlip as 
an acorn does out of its cup; and there 
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is a ſmoothneſs and a poliſh of the parts of both carti- 
lage and bone, which ſhew there is no conjunction of 
the fibres of the two ſubſtances. While the bones are 
increaſing within cartilages, the cartilages are extended 


and ſpread out, by which, with the preſſure which they 
ſuffer, and the 1 influx of various fluids, and the nu- 


tritious matter being hindered from flowing freely into 
them, pany decreaſe continually, and, at laſt, may truly 
be ſaid to be entirely deſtroyed. 

Dr. Hunter, in his Lectures, ſupports Dr. Neſpit's 
opinion, by curious anatomical preparations, which op- 
poſe Kerkringius and others, who fay that bones are car- 
tilages in their original ſtate. 

Mr. Cruikſhank obſerves reſpecting o/ification, that Dr. 
Hunter uſed to ſend round, at lectures, a preparation of 
the patella, in which he demonſtrated, that the ofifica- 
tion of that bone began by the arteries oſifying in the cen. 
tre of the cartilage, which, in young ſubjects, ſupplies 
the place of bony patella, Mr. Cruikſhant adds, that he 
hath proſecuted that ſubject, from the firſt appearance of 
an ofſifying artery, to the perfect formation of the patella. 
He ſuppoſed that the ſame thing took place in all other 
bones, and accordingly made preparations to demonſtrate 
it in every bone of the body; and can ſhow that /i ca- 
tion is not only begun, but carried on by the o//ify:ng of 
the arteries, 

_ Offifications frequently happen in the aorta, lungs, pe- 
ricardium, and other parts, and advances in infants in 


{trength by the dimenſions of its fontanel. 
In flat bones, it begins in the centre, and ſhoots to- 
wards the circumference. In long bones it begins in 
the middle, ſhooting towards the extremities. 
See Kerckringius, Coiterus, Eyſſonius, Ruyſch, Neſ- 
bit, Albinus, and Monro. 
OSSIFRAGA. See OsTEOCOLLA. 
OSTAGRA, from o5zov, a bone, and ap, a laying hold 
of. A forceps to take out bones with. | 
OSTEITES, „I called alſo ofifraga, oſteolithos, 
OSTEOCOLLA, I Holoſteus, amoſteus, oſtracites, ſte- 
lochites, GLUE-BONE; STONE, BONE-BINDER. It is the 
petrified root of a tree, as of the poplar, pine, &c. It 
is found in ſandy places in ſeveral parts of Germany; 
the ſand in which it is met with hath a large mixture of 


looks like meal, and when waſhed by the rains into any 
cavity, hath the appearance of an emulſion. Of this ſand 
and calcareous earth, ſo inſinuated into the roots of the 
trees as to make them have a ſtony appearance, is the 
o/tcocolla formed. In foſlilogy it is placed amongſt the 
calcareous ſtones. It hath been famed for its virtue of 
promoting a coalition of fractured bones. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Philoſ. Tranſ. 

OSTEOCOPI, from og, a bone, and xomog, uncaſi- 
neſs. Pain in the bones cauſed by the acrimony of the 
humours in the ſpina ventoſa; theſe pains are in the in- 
ternal perioſteum of the bone; they reſemble that of 
great wearineſs. | | 

OSTEOGENEIA, from ost, 4 bone, and yeyera, gene- 
ration. OSTEOGENY. It treats of the geneſis or pro- 
duction of a bone under its ſeveral original ſtates. 

OSTEOGENICA. Medicines which promote the 


generation of a callus, 
a bone, and ypagw, to deſcribe. It deſcribes a ſkeleton, 


of; or it is the doctrine which deſcribes the bones. 
OSTEOLITHOS. See OsrEOCOLLA. 
OSTEOSARCOSIS, Is when the bones becomes 


and is ſaid to be ue by the catapl. antiparalyt. 
RUS. e pylorus. 
| 881101. e DOORS: So Mundinus calls the 
valves in the veſſels of the heart. . 
OSTIOLOGIA, from oss, a bone, and x, a dif- 
courſe on ofteology. A DESCRIPTION of the BONES. 
The doctrine relative to the bones. It includes o/teogeny, 
ofteography, and ſynofteography. See Monro's Ofteology. 
OSTRACITES, alſo called rea labris non crenatis; 
oftracite. THOBGOBLIN'S-CLAW. It is a ſtony ſubſtance, 
of the ſhape of an oyſter-ſhell petrified by ſparry matter. 


J 


proportion to the vis vitæ: thus women judge of a child's 


1 
| 


ſine, white, calcareous earth, which ſticks to the ſingers, 


OSTEOGRAPHIA. OsTEoOGRAPHY, from oreov, 


and all the bones which compoſe the ſeveral parts there- - 


ſoft, and flexible, as ſometimes happens in the ſcuryy, - 


It is uſed inſtead of the pumice-ſtone to take off hairs. 
1 | & A-name 
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which is thin, and generally earthy and black. It is alſo 
a name of the botry:tes. 1 

OS TREA. The Oxs TER. It is an excellent diet 
if eaten raw, for thoſe who digeſt ſlowly, and whoſe ſto- 
machs abound with acidities. It ſeems to be conſider- 
ably nutritious, and more ſo, becauſe it is not readily 
perſpired ; beſides, it prevents the perſpiration of other 
aliments. The ſhells are excellent abſorbents, and are 

enerally uſed to correct acidity in the primæ vie. Be- 
Fore then are taken into the {ſtomach they ſhould be cal- 
cined in the ſun ; or if burnt in the fire, they become a 
better kind of lime than the ſtone-lime for calculous 
complaints; and after being ſeveral times uſed for 
making the lime-water with, they may be uſed as abſor- 
bents. 'The hollow ſhells contain molt of the fine white 
earth. The rough matter of the ſhell contains much 
ſea-ſalt. See Neumann's Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | 
- -OSTRITTUM, or OsTRUTIUM. MASTER-WoRT. 

OSTRUTHIUM. See IMPERATORIA. 

 OSTRYA, or OsTRrYs, called alſo tragus, carpenus, 
betulus. The HORN-BEAM. It is a tree which is found 
in woods and hedges. It is not noted for any medical 
ule. See Rai Hiſt. | ; 

OSYRIS, called alſo caſſia poetica, cafſia Latinorum, 
roſes lignea Monſpelienſium. POETS ROSEMARY. The 
whole ſhrub is aſtringent. It grows in the ſouthern parts 
of Europe. | 

OsYRIs, Linaria, TOAD-FLAX, and Chenopodium, 
SUMMER CYPRESS. 

CTALGIA, from sg, an ear, and ag, pain. A 
PAIN in the EAR. This diſorder affects the concha, and 
the whole meatus auditorius. It is attended with inflam- 
mation, tumors, punction, eroſion, tenſion, pulſation, 
and a ſenſe of weight. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety 
of phlogoſis phlegmone. 

Extraneous bodies falling into the meatus auditorius, 
or whatever excites pain in other parts, may cauſe it here. 

The quality of the wax may be faulty, and be a cauſe ; 
but the molt frequent cauſes are heat and cold, ſometimes 
an acrid ſerun\ is ſecreted in the glands of the ear. 

When the wax or other humours are ſaline, they ex- 
cite a pricking pain; when the ſalts in theſe humours 
are corroſive, they excite a gnawing pain; when the wax 
ferments whilſt it is yet in the glands, it cauſes a tenſive 
pain; when the glands are very turgid, there is a ſenſe 
of weightz and when there is a tumor, a pulſation is 
perceived, eſpecially if it tends to ſuppurate. 

If the pain 1s violent it ſeldom fails to bring on a fever, 
then called otites which is carly attended with great reſt- 
leſſneſs, and a delirium, fainting, and often convulſions 
are the conſequence; for the membrane that lines the 
ear 1s exquiſitely ſenſible, and fully ſtored with nerves; 
beſides membranes which adhere to bones have a more 
than ordinary ſenſibility. | | | 
In the beginning, whilſt the pain is not very conſider- 
able, a little warm olive-oil dropped into the ear will 
often relieve. If cold is the cauſe, keep the head warm. 
If there is inflammation and tumor, which will be known 


* 


by the throbbing pain, a ſuppuration may be encouraged 


by cataplaſms applied warm on the outer ear; but if the 
ſtate of ſuppuration is not manifeſtly near, endeavour by 
bleeding, purging, and diſcutients applied to the ear, to 
remove the inflammation and pain; if external heat was 
the cauſe, bleed, and give daily a moderate doſe of Glau- 
ber's ſalt as a purge, until the pain abates, or until there is 


reaſon to ſuſpeCt a ſuppuration ; an opiate may be given 


at night when the pain is violent. When acrid defluxions 
are the cauſe, inject a warm infuſion of poppy-heads in 
water. When living inſects have crept into the ear, 
blow the ſmoak of tobacco therein, and then pour in 
warm oil. If purulent matter diſcharges itſelf inject te- 
= water, mixed with a little ſoap, or honey of roles, 
eſides the above mentioned, bliſters behind the ears, 
bladders of warm water laid on the affected ear, and the 
pediluvium, are occaſionally uſeful. 
See James's Med. Dict. Lobb on painful Diſtempers. 
Brooke's, and the London Practice of Phyſic. | 


OTENCHYTES, from w7o;, the genleide of #5, an 


ear, and eyxeuw, to pour in. A SYRINGE for the EARS. 


OTHONNA. A ſpecies of celandine; ſome ſay it is 
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A name of the oſteocolla; alſo a ſpecies of cadmia, 


| the more offenſive they become to the ſtomach; nor 55 f 


the juice of celandine. A name alſo of 4 OR 
Africanus flos. TO 
' OTTTIS. Inflammation in the in 
OTOPLATOS. A ſtinking diſch 
OTOPUOSIS. A purulent diſc] 
 OTORRHOCA. A diſcharge of 
matter from the ear. 
OURLES, i. e. Mvumps. 
TIDAA. 
OVA ZEPHYRIA. Eggs which are not ima: 
by the tread of the cock. 8 
OVALE FORAMEN. See Cox. 
OVARIA. The OvaARIEs. They were fene 
called the female teſticles; but ſince anatomits 1.” 
thought that they perceived cluſters of eggs 1 
they have named them cvaria. Dr. Hunter Winde 
are properly teſticles ſecreting female ſeed, which? 
taken up and conveyed by the Fallopian tube i, the « | 
rus. The ovaries are two fmall bodies ſttuated h. 1 
each Fallopian tube; they are of a differen; fes * 
figure ſometimes in the fame body. At the ae of * 
berty they are of a proper ſize, and continue N 
full until the menſes are about to depart, 1 hes Nöth 
veſſels from the ſpermatics, which run on to the yen, 
and anaſtomoſe with the hypogaſtrics. The nee; 44 
from the intercoſtals, lumbal, and ſacral. Beſides tj 
liquor which reſembles the white of egg, they cou 
two or three vaſcular bodies called cc pro (itt a 
which by ſome are called the eggs. | 
The ovaries are ſubjeCt to great diſtenſion from wht, 
which conſtitutes what is called a dropſy therein, of 
ſee a ſingular Caſe in Gooch's Obſ. and Remy! 
OVA'TUS, or OvIFORMIsS HUMOR, tir away 
humour of the eye. 
OVI ALBOR, 1 
) 


Ovi cANDIDUM, 
ALBUS LIQUOR. 

OVUM. An £66. The ſhells of eggs are prohare 
by boiling them in water, to ſeparate e mende 
which lines their inner ſurface, and then power: 
them by levigation. They bind the belly the ical. 0: a 
the teſtaceous abſorbents. Eggs are nutritious, but? | 
hard boiled are difſicultly digeſted. They tran © 083 
leſs alcaleſcent food than almoſt any other anion! ins 
ſtance, and during digeſtion to be lels Nimulants but 
they ſhould be eat as ſoon as pollible after ther bel 
laid, as the nearer they approach to a putreicelt d, 
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material from what birds they are acquired, 5 ws.” 
very nearly, if not altogether ſimilar in thei! _ „ 
yolk is uſed as a medium for uniting baltams d. Fe 
but the white is preferable, as it is leſs diſguſtrul to mar 
ſtomachs. Weak ſtomachs digeſt the white more © 
than the yolk. Betwixt the ſerum of the blood and 5 
white of egg there is great analogy. See Neun 
Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 101 80 
Ov UM PHILOSOPHOR UM. A glaſs whok mo n 
an oval figure, by which a liquor may be d 
circulation. 1 
SUBLIMATORIUM. Sce DOC14 
OXALIS. See ACETOSELL A. : 
OXALME. A mixture of vinegar and alt 
' OXELEUM. A mixture of vinegar and d. 


1a 
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Allo 2 Tate 
Meſpuus 
of ſome ſpecies of thorns. 1 
apii folio, ſpina alba. 
OXYCEDRUS. 
which is alſo called cedrus Lycia- 
ING Or CYPRESS-LEAVED CEDAR- 55 ria, 00 
OXYCOCCUS, called alſo Vaccine 2 "This plat 
Idæa paluſtris. Moo or CRANE-BERT 
rows in marſhy and putrid foils, and 
he fruit is cooling and aſtringent. 
Rai Hiſt. 
OXYCRATUM. OxyYcRATE- |; 
with ſuch a portion of water as ien, | 
{till milder by the addition of a little 1 Pa obey din. 
OXYCROCEUM B e, in the con 
ar, and xpurog, ſaffron. It is 2 P. | 
5 of Which 42.715 ſaffron and vinegar xy DORC” 
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OXY DORCIA: See DACNERON; 
OXY GALA. SOUR MILK. | 1 
Ec GARUM. A compoſition of garum and vinegar. 


OXYCLICI. Gee ApoMELI. 


CUM. | 
OST PATHUM. SHART-POIN TED DOCK, alſo 


Foo SORREL» See LAPATHUM ACUTUM. 

OXYMEL, from obus, vinegar and pen, honey. Honey 
Li vinegar, boiled together fo as to form a ſyrup, is call- 
| ſimple OXYMEL- See MEL. Oxymels of different 
nominations are made by macerating ſome medicinal 
nedients in vinegar, and then boiling them up with 


EY 1YRRHINE, or OxXYMYRSINE. See Rus- 


Oc pHLEGNMAS IA. An acute inflammation. 
EOXYPHCENICIA, or OXYPHOENICON. See TA- 


us. 
| IYYPHYLLON. According to Oribaſius it is the 
Ws; but he ſeems to intend by it a different plant 
bn that which we call by that name. | 


| 


O Z Æ 


OXYPHONIA. The ſame as paraphonia clangens: 
It is a howling kind of noiſe. 

OXYREGMIA, from cus, acid, and epevyw, to break 
wind, An ACID ERUCT ATION, 

OXYRRHODINON. A compoſition of vinegar and 
oil of roſes. | | 

OXYS. Woop-sOoRREL. 5 Fo 
OXYSACCHARUM. A comipoſition of vinegar and 

ugar. i 

OXYSAL DIAPHORETICUM. It is a preparation 
of Angelus Sala. It is a fixt ſalt loaded with more acid 
than is neceſſary to ſaturate it. The ſalt of juniper is of 
this kind. 

OXYSCHOCENOS. A name for the juncus acutus ca- 


pitulis ſorghi. 


. OXY TOCA, from eZvg, quick, and riero, to bring forth; 


Medicines which promote delivery, 


TOSELLA, alſo the PILE-TREFOIL. 
OZ ANA, from «Cn, a ftench. A fetid ulcer in the 


4 


nole 1s thus named, Sce ABSCESSUs NARIUM 


OXYTRIPHYLLUM. Woop-s0Rnet. See Act 
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PAD FAL 


P In preſcription it ſometimes ſignifies a pugil, and | P/ADOPHLEBOTOMIA. The bleeding of d 
0 


ſometimes parts. dren, | 
PACAL. A tree in Peru, the aſhes of which | PAENOE. A large tree in Malabar. The root, bk 
are mixed with ſoap for the cure of leprous diſorders | fruit, and all the parts yield a reſin, which is bunt 
the mixture is uſed as an ointment. See Raii Hiſt. ſtead of incenſe in their ſacrifices. The kemels of k 
PACHYS. Trick. The name of a diſorder which | fruit, made into an emulſion with warm water, trengla 
is not only unknown to us, but which has never been de- the ſtomach, relieve from nauſeas, allay pain in te 
ſcribed by any phyſician ſince Hippocrates. It is ſup- | belly, and cure the cholera. See Raii Hitt. 
poſed that the Cnidian phyſicians are the authors of the | PAONIA. Priony. From Pon, the phyſcin why 
deſcription z Hippocrates condemns them for multiply- | with this plant cured Pluto when he was wounted by 
ing the ſpecies of diſeaſes without neceſſity ; in this they | Hercules; called alſo ephialtia, idæus daftylu. Bt 
make four ſpecies, and the ſymptoms are very incompat- |haave enumerates twelve ſpecies, of which the follwiy 
ible too. The curious may ſee the deſcription in James's | are ſometimes, though very rarely uſed. 
Med. Dict. or in Le Clerc's Hiſt. Med. lib. iii. c. 11. P.AONIA MAS, Mars PAONY. The fam os 
PACO-CAATINGA. A coniferous ſpecies of Brafi- | cinalis, Linn. | - 
lian canna. The ſtalk of this plant, if chewed, occaſions | —— FOEMINA. FEMALE PAONY, The pen 
a ſpitting ;z if the ſaliva is ſwallowed when this ſtalk is | officinalis, Linn. 
chewed, it cures a gonorrhcea in a few days; it is alſoa | Theſe plants are ſo common in gardens 28 to nel n 
ſort of lithontriptic. Ray takes notice of three ſpecies. | deſcription. . The male ſort hath dark-green leaves, pil 
See his Hiſt. Plant. | red ſingle flowers, long thick roots, with red {treais i 
PACOEIRA. The muſa or PLANTAIN-TREE, See | the ſtalks and pedicles ; the female hath longer, pa 


BANANA, | | and narrower leaves, deep- red, double flowers, and itt. 

PACO-SEROCA. A ſpecies of Braſilian canna. See | gular roots, compoſed of ſeveral tuberous pieces, hang 
Rai Hiſt. | | | [ing by rough filaments from one head. They are p. 
PACOURII. A very large tree in the iſland of Ma- | rennial, and flower in May. The male is Fern 
ragnan, belonging to Braſil. See Raii Hiſt. ſo little is the difference, that the female is mol f. 


ADRI. A filiquous tree in Malabar. The juice of | quently uſed. The roots, flowers, and ſeeds, = 
the leaves is a cure for the mania; the juice of the bark, | dyne, but their efficacy is very inconſiderable. The gs 
mixed with the fruit of the pera, reſtrains the menſes. | ers impart their colour to water and to ſpurt 
See Rai Hiſt. | Lewis's Mat. Med. : 1 
PAD Us, called alſo ceraſus avium nigra, ceraſus race- | PAGANICA. A ball uſed by the Latins to te: 
moſa. The WILD CLUSTER-CHERRY, the BIRD's | with. It was ſo called becauſe uſed only in villages 
CHERRY. |  PAGARUS. See CANCER MARINU*- 

It grows on rocky mountainous places, and the fruit is | PAHAZAR. See BEZOAR. | NN 
uſed to hang about the necks of children, as a cure for PAHUATLANICA. See CHINA 9 . 
the epilepſy. See Dale, and Raii Hiſt. Alſo a name | PAIANELL, called alſo couracli. A tal 0 Tenn 
for the LauRo CERASUS, which ſee. | tree in Malabar. There are two {pcccs, " 1 nd 

PADANCHONE, from wats, a child, and ayxw, to | parts of which are uſed by the natives 230" 
ſtrangulate. A ſpecies of quinſy common among children. | diſorders. See Raii Hiſt. in enülcken. 

PADARTHROCACE, from Sig, a boy, ap8pov, a joint, | PAIDATROPHIA. The atrophy in ci 11 J in be 
and xaxoy, an evil. The Joixr-EvIL; intimating that | PAIDION. So Hippocrates calls the Ho 
this diſorder frequently appears about the joints of chil- | womb when perfected there. See CREMA, 
dren, and oftener in them than in adults, becauſe the | T10. | i ple to thoſe vi 
bones of children are more ſoft and ſpongious, and ſo | PAIDOPOIETIC. An epithet applica 15 
more eaſily corroded by peccant humours, and diſtended | have children, from ais, puer, and y_ 2 
into tumors, ſometimes of a very ſurpriſing deformity. | PAIN DE MADAGASCAR. See yan orient! 
Severinus calls the /pina ventoſa by this name, as alſo] PAIOMIRIOBA. A name for the 
doth Dr. Cullen; he alſo makes another diſtinction be- fruticoſa. : b in Mate 
tween the ſpina ventoſa and the pædarthrocace, for the | PAI-PAROCA A bacciferous mo roots in r 
tumors of the firſt kind are frequently attended Wie: An apozem prepared of the leaves, 25 rn 
pain, redneſs, and all the appearances of inflammation ; | ter, is uſeful againſt the gout: . » 


f 1 loschATA 
ut the pædarthrocace has little or no pain in the begin-“ PALA. NUTMEG. See Nox _ natives uſe 11 


| ning, as is obſerved in ricketty children; but theſe names | a tall pod-bearing tree in Malabar. 
i are uſed very promiſcuouſly ; by ſome it is uſed to ex- various diſorders. See Raii Hiſt- 


preſs a ſort of anaſarca. See M. A. Severinus's Trea- | PALATYRUS. Orp CHEESE „art. Ther 


tiſe De Recondita Abſceſſuum Natura, | PALATI OSSA. Boxzs of the 73 ut 
| 


| 
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ſatiare bones, ſituated in the roof of the 

uch bs each other backwards, and the maxil- 
g ae forward; backward there is a lunated edge, 
4 Jar the velum endulum palati hangs. The ptery- 
We whence ceſs of this bone paſſes between the os maxillare 
L pou oY and the pterygoid procels of the os ſphenoides: 
Y a" triangular ſhape, broad at its baſis, and ſmall 
is The nafal proceſs. is very thin, it riſes upwards, 
1 _ vers 2 large part of the aperture of the maxillary 
hy At the Rperior part of the naſal proceſs, the 9s 
Y ot divides into two proceſſes called the orbitar. The 
BI e is the larger, and its fore part is contiguous to 

4 the back part of the maxillary ſinus; its poſterior ſurface 

"2 is cellular, and is contiguous to the ethmoid cells. It is 
A Nel likewiſe on the opening of the ſphenoidal ſinus, ſo 
oo leave a ſmall hole above. | 
E pALATINA GLANDULZ. They are conglome- 
need glands, ſituated in the ſeptum and arch of the pa- 
hte, near the tonſils. | 

F PALATINUS. It is a branch of the upper maxillary 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves; it runs before the pte- 
Y rygoid apophyſes of the os ſphenoides in the canal formed 
bp the os maxillare and os palati, and through the foramen 
Y palatinum poſterius, it ſpreads in the glandular coat of the 
W palate, and parts adjacent. LESS 
E patatinus DUcTUs See TUBA EUSTACHIANA. 
—— PROCESsUS. See MLAXILLARIA SUPERIORA 
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ss. 8 
WW PA\LATO-PHARYNG/EUS. See ConsTRICTOR 
WE 151i FAuciUM, PERISTAPHILO PHARYNG £1, and 
WPHARYNX. 
= PALATTO-SALPING AUS. Alſo called muſculus tube 
nur Valſalvuge. Innes deſcribes it under the name of 
WE circum fecus palati. It arifes broad and tendinous from 
WE the edge of all the lunated part of the os palati, ſeveral of 
is fibres being ſpread upon the membrane that covers the 
WE foramen narium; then growing into a ſmall thin tendon, 
W it is reflected about the hook-like proceſs of the inner ala of 
be proceſſus pterygoides; but ſoon turning into a narrow, 
We thin, icy belly, it runs cloſe along the inſide of the muſ- 
aulus pterygoidæus internus, and is inſerted carnous into 
l the flehy membranous and cartilaginous part of the 
WE tuba Euſtachiana. Valſalva diſcovered it, and firſt obſerved 
chat its uſe is to dilate and keep this channel open. 
_ MALATUM. The PALATE, ſometimes called, cere- 
Wor: 52/5. It is that arch of the mouth which is ſur- 
Wounded before by the teeth and gums, and extending 
WW backward the whole breadth of the upper part of the 
We mouth, as far as the great opening of the pharynx. This 
WT arch is partly hard and immoveable, and partly ſoft and 
cable. The ſolid part is formed by the two oſſa 
WE Paxillaria, and the two oſſa palati. The ſoft part lies 
ind the other. The membrane that lines the palate is 
WT full of {mall glands. It ſometimes happens when a child 
born with the hare-lip, the fleſhy and the long parts of 
We tic palate are defective, from a fiſſure, or a diviſion 
— through into the noſtrils; the uyula alſo is ſometimes 
A vided as into two. In this caſe, the child cannot fuck, 
but mult be fed by the ſpoon. 
4 Pararuu MoLLE, called alſo ſeptum, and valvula 
A palati, Behind the bony palate lies the /oft palate, from 
. pe middle of which the uvula hangs down. 
AN DE MECHA. See JUNCTUS ODOR ATUS. 
„ LIMPISSA, from Tay, ſignifying repetition, and 
4 W pitch, Dioſcorides ſays that dry pitch is thus 
pech becauſe it is prepared of pitch twice boiled. See 
FI NIGRA, 
2 ac LURUS, Cunisr's THORN, or WILD-JUJUBE, 
14 ag Fs Soplia ramnus, It is a ſpecies of thorn met 
bos wy e outhers part of Europe. The leaves and 
5 1 80 mocerately altringent; but on account of the 
W mal; * s IPINEs, it is the beſt of all other buſhes for 
= 8 r. 
| 1 = M PURPUREUM. A PURPLE CLOAK. 
WS u Valentine calls a certain powder, prepared of an 
ue of gold and mercury put into a retort, where 
e mercury being ſ. 3 e e 1 
Fo fulphu 8 eparated, what remains 1s Calcine 
W 24; ana turned a purple colour. 
rn ir The PALM of the HAND. Alſo 
W of this tree hana PADM-TAKE. Boerhaave's characters 
ward Qron,, that its fruit, under an edible pulp, hath 
WE tis nay be 5 nucleus, like the ſtone of a plum. But to 
5 ded, that the palm-tree riſes up with one 
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| ſingle and individual trunk. The ſpecies are numerous; 


— — — 1 
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Boerhaave mentions nine, Dale adds ſix, and Ray in- 


creaſes the number by twenty more. Some of the 
moſt noted are the 
PALMA Apv. See ABANGA; | 
—— AMERICANA ARI. The EBONV-TREE. 
— AMERICANA SPINOSA, See EBENUs AE- 
— BRASILIENSISSEXEA AIRI. \ THIOPICA; 


CHRISTI, alſo called ficus infernalis pentadactylon, 
and alter va, by the Arabians. It produces an oil, called 
caſtor oil See CATAPUTIA. | 

—— CarisTi Mas. Male ſatyrion royal. 

 —— CoccIFERA, alſo called cocos, palma Indica coc- 
cigera anguloſa, coccus de Maldivia, ampana, coccos coccei- 
ra Indica, coccys, ſuri, palma Indica nucifera, palma nuci- 
tera arbor, nux Indica, inaja-guacuiba, tenga, polgaba. 
'The coco, or COCKER-NUT TREE. 

From this tree the Indians extract a liquor called /, 
and diſtil the liquor called arrac from it; alſo a ſpecies of 
ſugar called agra. The milk in the ſhell of the nut is 
grateful and cooling. 'The exterior covering of the nuts 
are at firſt edible, and are gratefully acid, and gently re- 
ſtringent. By boiling, an oil like that from almonds is 
obtained from the kernel of the nut. 

— Coccir ERA FIGURA OVALL. 
VIA NUT. Palma Maldivica. 
DIVIA. 


The MALPDI- 
See Coccus DE MAL 


DACTYLIFERA. See DACTYLUs PALMULA, 
— HuMILis. See Mon. | 

— JAPONICA, alſo called /agon, palma Indica, arbor 
farinifern, zagu, todda panna, monta panna. The LIBBVY“ 
TREE, INDIAN BREAD, or SAGO-TREE. It is the cycas 
circinalis, or cycas Indica; frondibus pinnatis circinalibus, 
foliolis linearibus planis, Linn: The pith of theſe trees 
being well beat in a mortar with water, forms an emul- 
ſion, the fæcula of which when dried is ſago. 

The fruit of this tree is ſomewhat aſtringent, though 
not ſo when eaten with juga. on 

The /ago is very nouriſhing, and is uſed by the Indians 
when rice is ſcarce; when boiled in water it is reſolved 
into an inſipid almoſt tranſparent jelly. It is readily ſo- 
luble, and properly given in this country as an aliment 
to weakly perſons. It is demulcent, and never ferments 
in the ſtomach, whence it is properly preferred by many 
to wheat-flour for the food of infants; its being eaſily di- 
geſted, and its demulcent quality, renders it uſeful for the 
diet of hectic patients. ; 

—— Major. See DacTyLus PALMULA. | 

Mio, alſo called palma humilis dactylifera, 
&c. palma humilis Hiſpanica ſpinoſa & non ſpinoſa, atli- 
tara, palmites, chame@rhiphess The DWARF PALM, Its 
fruit is aſtringent. 
Nos1L1s, alſo called regulis Jamaicenſis & Bar 
badenſis, palmiſte, palmeto royal. The CABBAGE-TREE, 
The cabbages of which are called chou de palmiſte. It is 
a tall ſtrait tree, between two hundred and fifty and three 
hundred feet high. On the top is a white tender, ſa- 
voury, medullary ſubſtance, which, if eaten raw, 1s to 
the taſte like a wallnut, but boiled and pickled with the 
white leaves which ſurround it, it is one of the greateſt 
delicacies in the Leeward iſlands. This fruit is called the 
cabbage of the palm-tree. On the top of the trunk grows 
the involucrum of the flower and fruits called /patha, 
the fruits are round, and the ſize of an egg. Sce 
Rai Hiſt. 3 

In Jamaica the wild cabbage-tree bark (which ĩs alſo called 
WORM-BARK of JAMAICA) is much uſed for the de- 
ſtruction of worms in human — — The following is 
the account which is given by Mr. Anderſon, a medical 
practitioner there for ſome years. He mentions two ſorts 
of this bark, the one much paler than thy other. The 
paler ſort he obſerves is more rugged in its operation, oc- 
boning nauſea, and great uncaſineſs in the belly. The 
Jarker coloured bark, he ſays, reſembles much the caſſia 
lignea in colour, though it is of a much coarſer texture. 
But this laſt is the kind commonly uſed in the Weſt In- 
dies: it may be uſed with ſafety in any caſe where an an- 
thelmintic is neceſſary. The hazardous ſymptoms a- 


ſcribed to it, have moſt probably followed either an over 
doſe or the at of the paler ſort inſtead of the darker, 
To ſecure againſt an over doſe, it is belt to begin with a 
tea-ſpoonful of the decoction, and gradually increaſe it as 


often as it is repeated. The decoction is thus prepared, 
| | and 


1 


. 


and adminiſtered: take of the bruiſed bark, two ounces] 
and a half; of water, two quarts; let it be boiled over a 
gentle fire to a pint and a half. Strain off the decoction, 
and keep it for uſe, in a bottle well corked. Of this de- 
coction a table- ſpoonful is uſually given the firſt morn- 
ing for a doſe to a grown perſon; one and a half the ſecond, 
continuing to increaſe it gradually to four or five table- 
ſpoonfuls, and giving it for eight or nine 8 ſuc- 
ceſſively. After this, I commonly give a doſe of jalap, 
with a few grains of calomel, which ſeldom fails to bring 
away the worms, ſome dead ſome alive. If at any time 
1 have found the decoction produce more than one or two 
looſe ſtools, I have added to each doſe a few drops of tinct. 
opii. And in general I have given with each doſe, fifteen 
or twenty drops of the ſpirit of lavender on a lump of ſugar. 
Edinb. Med. Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 85, &c. 
PALMA OLEkOSA. See PALM OLEUM. 

— Pinus: A tall tree which reſembles both the 
palm and the pine tree. 

: SANCTA. See GUAIACUM. 

PALMZ OLEUM. It is the produce of the palma 
foliorum pediculis ſpinoſis fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo. 
Sloane, Jam. Dr. Brown in his Nat. Hiſt. of Jamaica takes 
notice of the palma ſpinoſa minor fructu pruniformi, &c. 
Slo. Cat. 178. called in Jamaica the MAK AW- TREE. He 
obſerves that the rind of the fruit is thick and yields a fattiſh 
ſubſtance, not unlike, or inferior to the real palm- oil. He 
alſo mentions the palma tota ſpinoſa major, &c. Slo. Cat. 
177. and H. ii. 119. called the great mackaw-tree, the 
fruit of which differs but little from that of the little mac- 
kaw-tree, the huſks of the fruit is alſo full of oil. He 
adds in his account of the great mackaw-tree, that the ne- 
groes ſay it is the tree which yields the true PALM-OIL. 
In the Pharmacopceia of the Edinb. Coll. This ſpecies of 
tree is deſcribed as being the palma foliorum pediculis 
ſpinoſis, fructu pruniformi luteo oleoſo. Sloane's Jamaic. 
and Adanſon Seneg. Mr. Curtis, in his Catalogue of 
Medicinal, &c. Plants in the London Botanical Garden, 
calls the tree palma olegſa, Linn. The tree is tall and 
unbranched, with long reed-like leaves elegantly diſpoſed 
on the top. Several ſpecies of it are met with in the 
warmer countries. 'The fruit 1s preſſed, or firſt bruiſed, 
and then boiled in water ; by either of theſe methods the 
oil is obtained, which is of the conſiſtence of butter, and 
is eaten as ſuch by the inhabitants in Guinea, and in the 
Cape Verd iſlands. It is of a ſtrong, but not diſagreeable 


ſmell, and hath but very little taſte. The colour, whilſt 


good, 1s of a deep yellow inclined to red, but by long 
keeping it becomes pale, and is then to be rejected. This 
oil is uſed when mixed with ſome warm penetrating in- 
gredients, to rub on parts affected with old pains, and in 
{ome nervous diſorders. by 

PALMARI8S e Joannes Baptiſta Cannanus 

— CUTANEUS. communicated this muſcle 
to Fallopius, and it was firſt publiſhed in Valverda, in 
his Anatomy written in Spaniſh. It riſes from the faſcia 
of the annular ligament, it runs acroſs the ball of the 
little ſinger, and is loſt in the ſkin to pull it inwards. 
Brown calls it caro muſculoſa quadrata. 

— Loncus. This muſcle lies on the inſide of the 
extenſor carpi radialis, and riſing tendinous from the inner 
condyle of the os humeri, it runs under the annular liga- 
ment, makes a radiated expanſion on the palm, and is at- 
tached to the heads of the metacarpal bones, and the firſt 
joint of the fingers. It is alſo called ulnaris gracilis. 

PALMATA. A name of ſeveral ſpecies of orchis. 

PALMEIRA BRAVA. Ray ranks it as a palm-tree. 

PALMISTE. See PALMA NoBIL 1s, 

PALMOS, A PALPITATION of the HEART, from 
Ta Mu, to brat. See PALPITATIO. 

PALMULA. A DATE. Alfo a name for the broad 
and flat end of a rib. 

PALPEBRA. The EYE-LIDs. They are connected to 
the circumference of the ſocket by the tunica conjunctiva, 
fee ADNATA, They are compoſed of the common tegu- 
ments, a cartilage called tarſus, and an external mem- 
brane. They have two angles or corners, one the ſmall 
or external, the other the large or internal; theſe angles 
are called canthuſes. The form of each eye-//dis that of 
a ſegment of a circle, and in regard to the eye, is ſuch, 
that when both eye-/zds are ſhut, they make an uniform 
arch, adapted to the convexity of the eye, and in contact 
with it; but in regard to one another when ſhut, their | 
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edges are ſo contrived, that they leave 
os kink between them, Which 13 Ae po groove; 
outer angle, and wider toward the inner, Ee the 
conduct the tears as they come from the yn. t 
the eye to what are called the lachrymal . * 
margin, or baſis of each eye- lid, being a cartil 32 
conſiderable thickneſs, is divided into the outer a. $4 
edges; it is the outer edge only of each lid ah ken 
poſed to join when the eye- lid are ſhut, the mos N 
being formed oblique or ſlanting, makes the a edge 
channel, above mentioned, for the paſſage 7 . ” 
to the lachrymal points. This margin is the wy 
and that in the upper eye-/:ds is the broadet Th 
cutis is very thin on the eye-/ids. The outer 2 f | 
each eye-lid is furniſhed with a row of hairs elle] a 
lia, On the internal edge of each lid in the ak 
is a row of ſmall holes, which are the excretor Fw 
of the ciliary glands. From the upper edpe 1 Fo 
upper tarſus, and the inferior of the lower, i; * 
tained a membranous expanſion to the neighbourin 
edges of the orbit: each of thoſe membranes, to wy, 
with its reſpective tarſus, has the form of the ey to 
which it belongs, and is called ligamentum tarſi, The 
ligaments of the eye-lids are reckoned to be three; from 
the inner angle, to the naſal proceſs of the os maxb 
ſuperius we ſee one, which is the tendon of the orbieu. 
laris; at the external angle we ſee another ligament 
more diffuſed on the boney brim, blended with the al 
lular membrane; a third goes all round, proceeding out 
of the brim of the orbit from the perioſteum. The in. 
ſide of the eye-1ids are lined by the ADNAT a, which fee, 
The muſcles which ſubſerve the motions of the c, 
are the orbicularis, and levator palpebræ ſuperioris. The 
eyc-lids, and their muſcles are furniſhed with branche; 
from the angular, temporal, and frontal arteries, and | 
theſe communicate with thoſe ſent to the internal mem. 
brane of the eye-/;ds. The levator palpebræ receives a 
branch from the internal maxillary artery. The veins 
correſpond very nearly with the arteries, and carry their 
blood into external jugulars, by means of the veins in 
the temples and face. 'The nerves proceed from the 
ophthalmic branch of the fifth pair, from the ſuperior | 
maxillary branch of the fifth pair, and from the port 
dura of the ſeventh pair; the levator palpebræ ſuperions | 
receives a branch from the third pair. The ge der 
fend the eyes from the light during ſleep; they preferrt 
the eye from becoming dry by their frequent motion, 
which ſpreads the tears over the external ſurface of the 
globe. See LACHRYMALES GLANDULA, LACHRY- | 
MALTA Füuner !. | 55 
PALPTTATIO. $0 the Latins call the palp:tatzon of 
tlie heart. The Greeks called it palms, a vibration or 
trembling of the heart. Some confound the paip!!ai! 
cordis with the cardialgia and cardiaca pallio. Dr. _ 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroles, 
order ſpaſmi. The only one ſpecies he calls pal pia 
cardiaca. | 
There is a morbid painful palpitation of the heart, _ 
is chronical. There is a kind of this diforder which - 
pens to perſons otherwiſe healthy, and is occaſioned © 
ſtrong paſſions, ſurprize, ſtrong exerciſe, e., oY 
: lentitude or ne 
rius ſays there are two ſorts, one from p 1 
in the blood, and that this is the moſt frequent; Mb. 
is from vapours. In the firſt he ſays, Sor 15 a 
equal pulſe; in the latter, the pulſe 13 ORE _ 
Thoſe are the moſt ſubject to this diſorder wh⁰ og 
firm habit, of a ſanguine, melancholy _ ound 
delicate minds, and ſubjeCt to frights; alſo t 25 25 
who abound in blood and juices, and thoſe 5 are 16g” 
cuations of blood, whether natural or artificial, 
lected or ſupprefled. ; 
A palpitation of the heart may ariſe, 
quick influx of the nervous fluid into ets 
of the heart about its bak or from a dete 
ſome of the nerves in this viſcus. heath 
wa's ſo violent a contraction and convulſion of the Hes 
that it is moved out of its natural ſtate: 
or proximate cauſe is a certain ee 
eſpecially in the right ventricle of the m - 
great congeſtion of it to the ſame [ng « of the ne 
which there happens, an impetuous ine 2 
kind into the cardiac nerves and fibres 0! © ediate (aus 


tarſus, 


Acdua- 


f media! 
preternatural contraction of them. The are 


„„ , heart, about it, or in parts remote from 
are either in a gp molt 44 — and conſiderable 
rn "concretions, which are always fibrous and 
e polypoe enerated principally in the ventricles and 
ende th 2 then reaching into the veins, and 
‚ forced into the arteries; ſome fault in 
ect in the uſual pee 45 = | 

n unfrequent cauſe of this diforder in 
. bene d aa a difficult paſſage of the 
ou 


| | the abdominal viſcera ; a ſubtle acrid mat- 
« " wort as when the itch, &c. is repelled ; a de- 
er 


fect of blood 3 great diſturbance in the mind ; intenſe | k 
e 


it in many hypocondriac patients, and 
| thought po guns have the Ame et in hyſteric women; 
a Aliment; Hippocrates aſſerts, that all Ppalpitations 
N are accompanied with flatulencies, ſtrictures 
chew belly, thighs, and legs; too tight cloaths ; hectic 
iſms, &c. | 
os this diſorder it often happens, that the arteries 
are every where affected with a violent pulſation, eſpecially 
hoſe above the clavicles 3 the diſeaſe frequently intermits 
eſpecially during the body's being at reſt ; but after the 
vcceurence of any of the cauſes it returns, the pulſations 
me ſo great that ſometimes its motions may be perceived 
on the outſide of the cloaths : it is ſometimes more vio- 
| ſent, and ſometimes leſs ſo; ſometimes continues a longer, 
and at others a leſs time; ſometimes it attacks during 
ſleep, and awakes ſuddenly; ſometimes it only happens 
In the day, and is worſt after eating; ſometimes anxiety, 
| or uneafineſs in the præcordia, precedes z in the paro- 
xyſm of palpitation, the breathing is difficult; though the 
pulſe is intermitting, it does not correſpond with the mo- 
tion of the heart, but is languid and diminiſhed; in a vi- 
| olent paroxyſm, a great uneaſineſs is perceived in the re- 
gion of the præcordia, and a conſiderable languor of the 
| body, with a tremor of the joints, remain after the pal- 
| pization is over. When polypous concretions in the heart 
are the cauſe, the following figns uſually attend : the Pali 
| pitation is immediately increaſed after violent exerciſe, 
going up ſtairs, or the lighteſt commotions of the blood; 
| greatanxiety about the præcordia, with a weak, unequal, 
| and ſometimes intermitting pulſe ; the patient breathes 
| with ſo much difficulty that ſometimes there is danger of 
| ſuffocation 3 fainting frequently comes on, and ſometimes 
| is fatal; the pulſe is ſometimes ſtrong, at others more 
| feeble, When the polypus continues fixed, no palpita- 
tien happens; but when it is removed, it fluctuates in the 
| ventricles of the heart, and partially or fully ſtopping the 
paſſages of the blood through ſome or other of the | 
| velſels, a pa/pitation, or ſpeedy death is the conſequence. 
| When a redundance of blood cauſes a palpitation, the 
| bens are, the countenance is florid, the veſſels turgid with 
blood, and the pulſe is large: in a fit of very ſtrong pal- 
Petalia the diſtance between the pulſations is greater, 
| and the longer the intervals, the more violent they are. 
| {1 palpitation of the heart ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
| that which is perceived in women, about the laſt months 
of pregnancy, in the epigaſtric region, and which is only 
| 2 pulſation of the coeliac arteries, in conſequence of too 
much blood being hurried through them. 
ne remarkable ſymptom attending a violent palpi- 
den of the heart, is a pain which is acute and pungent, 


and tes immediately above the right orifice of the ſto- 
mach, 


Cates with the ſecond, 


druch, which being joined by another from the fourth, 
oem the phrenic nerve that runs along the pericardium 
ws loſt in the diaphragm; in this courle the 8 5 
Pluenic is obliged to make a ſmall turn round that 
Ia, of the pericardium which covers the apex of the 
cart; hence it is, that ſuch as have ſtrong palpitations 
'e this kind of pain. 

18 bal pitation of the heart, when it frequently re- 
=> * continues long, or is violent, is always to be 
on. Fo it often ends in a fatal beni, or a ſuffoca- 
tending. dual pulſe, or difficulty of breathing at- 
order 85 155 dangerous circumſtances. When the diſ- 
any - iopathic, there is very little dependence on 
ſym eee made uſe of for relief; but when it is 
ori n Y anc, its cure is effected by the removal of the 
My Uiforder, When it proceeds from terror, and 

often, it produces polypuſes, which again may 
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| prove a cauſe of the worſt kind. Pa! 


The third pair of cervical nerves paſs out be- 
iween the third and fourth vertebræ, ſoon communi- 
and ſending down a large 


PAN 


N 5 /p:tations attend 
various diſeaſes, and increaſe the number of diſagreeable 
prognoſties. 5 e 

he indications of cure are, to allay the preternatural 
commotions of the nervous parts and fibres of the heart 
and veſſels; to hinder the ſtagnation of the blood about 


where, and rendering the circulation more free. And, 
thirdly, out of the paroxyſm, to remove tlie eauſes which 
excite the diſorder. 

Jo prevent the returns of the diſorder, avoid every 
nown occaſional cauſe, and carefully adhere to regula- 
rity reſpecting the non-naturals. If there are any ſymp- 
toms of a polypus all violent motions are to be avoided, 
leit the polypus ſhould be looſened: All tight ligatures 
ſhould be made eaſy, and the cloaths ſhould be equally 
ſo; the patient ſhould never continue long in the cold; 
and when the fit approaches, a clyſter ſhould be inſtant] 
adminiſtered, and the extremities rubbed; as to the oy. 


ſions of the mind, endeayour to keep them free from 
every degree of exceſs; | 


is the principal remedy, except the cauſe be weak Nerves 
or Jax habit, in which laſt caſe give the bark, with ner- 
vous and ferrugineous medicines. If the cauſe be in an 
ebullition, or ferment in the fluids, nitre, antimonium tar- 
tariſatum as a perſpirative. Hoffmann's mineral anodyne 
liquor, &c. in a glaſs of water. If flatulence produces 
the fit, or when the patient is coſtive, ſkin dry, the feet 
cold, beſides the above medicines, give oily and carmi- 
native clyiters, rub the feet with warm cloths, and then 
put them into warm water. If hæmorrhages have pre- 
ceded, to the above add analeptics and cordials; the 
eſſence of amber is particularly proper; bladders of 
warm water may be applied to the ſtomach. If an aſthma 
attends, bliſter, and give the volatile tincture of valerian 
at proper intervals. If gouty ſpaſms are the cauſe, bleed, 
bliſter, give, volatiles, and put the feet into warm water. 
Out of the fit, the whole intention of cure conſiſts in 
removing, or at leaſt diminiſhing the cauſe; thus, if there 
is a plethora, reduce it by proper evacuations; if a defi- 
ciency of good blood, endeavour to improve and increaſe 
it; if the palpitation is ſymptomatic, remove the original 
diſorder; if a bilious acrimony gives riſe to it, lemon 
Juice, or other agreeable vegetable acids, will be proper z 
if the pulſe begins to be affeCted, bleed ; opiates are often 
very uſeful; pedilaves ſhould not be uſed until the feet 
begin to Fake warm by rubbing them, nor until the fit is 
oing off, | 
8 Actuarius, Hollerius, Sennertus, Lommius, and 
Hoffmann. Cullen's Firſt Lines vol. iii. p. 372. edit. 4. 
Memoirs of the Med. Society of London, vol. i. p. 77. 
PALUDAPIUM. SMALLAGE. See ATRIUM. 
PALUS SANCTUS. See GualAacunm. | 
PAMPINIFORME CORPUS. See SPERMATICA 
CORDA. 
PAMPINIFORMES. See Ducrus 'Tror acicus. 
PANACEA, from way, the neuter of wag, all, and 
ano, a remedy, whence is derived, gavoxua, remedium 


all, and from the verb, axcquai, to heal, quaſi omnia 
ſanans : alſo called Hygieia. | 
PANACEA DUPLICATA. See ARCANUM DUPLICATUM. 
There are many panaceas, as of antimony, mercury, 
&c. in moſt of the former diſpenſatories. 
—— VEGETABILIs. A name given to ſaffron, See 
C 


Rocus. | 
PANACES HERACLEUM. A ſpecies of ſphondy- 
_ MoscHATUM. Sec HERBATUM CA NAD ENS IU. 
PAN ARIS. The wHIiTLOE. See PARONYCHIA. 
PANARITIA. A wWHITLOE with FEVER. 
ARITIUM. A WHITLOE. . 
PANA T4, or PANATELLA. PAN ADA. Bread boiled 
in water, to a proper conſiſtence, for feeding children, 


very weak, or infirm people with; and alſo a viand al- 
lowed in febrile, and other acute complaints. 
' PANAVA. See CATAPUTIA MINOR, under GR 4 
85 AN AK. See PAS TIN ACA 
See PAST F 
125 ASCLEPIUM. EscuLArrus's ALL-HEAL, wm 
CANDY ALL-HEAL, See FERULA GLAVEO FOLIO an 


MINOR. 7 D PANAZX 


the heart and lungs, by deriving its afflux to parts elſe- 


During the paroxyſm, enguire for the cauſe. Bleeding | 


univerſale, an univerſal medicine, or it, comes from way, 


> — 
. End 
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PANAx CHIRONEUM, DWARF c15TUs. See CH A- 
MACISTUS. | | 
CoLont, called alſo fachys paluſtris fœtida, $a 
leopſis anguſtifolia fetida, ſideritis Anglica ſirumoſa radice, 
galeopſis paluſiris betonice folio flore variegato, marru- 

Bar aquaticum acutum. CLowN's WOUND-WORT, or 

ALL-HEAL. Boerhaave ranks it as a ſpecies of galeopſis, 

Cceſalpinus calls it terticla, and commends it againſt the 

tertian ague. 

— COSTINUM. 
—— HER ACLEUM. 
— HERCULEUM. 
— PASTINACEA. 

— QuiNQUEFOLIUM. See GENSING. 
PANCASEOLUS. See BuLBOCASTAN UM. 
PANCHYMAGOGUM, from xa, all, xuwos, humour, 

and ayw, to bring away. The name of ſome cathartic 
extracts, which are ſaid to purge away all kinds of hu- 
mours. | 
PANCRATIUM. A name for the ſcilla vulgaris ra- 
dice rubra. It was alſo the name of an eee which 
was uſed by the ancients, and conſiſted of a mixture of 
wreſtling and boxing. | 
PANCREAS, from rau, all, and pea, fleſh; called 
alſo callicreas; pancrene. The SWEET-BREAD. See THY- 
Mus. It is ſituated tranſverſely under the ſtomach, in 
the duplicature of the poſterior portion of the meſocolon, 
and reaches from the duodenum to the ſpleen. Its ſhape 
reſembles a dog's-tongue. It hath two edges, one ante- 
rior, the other poſterior; and two ſides, one ſuperior, 
and the other inferior. Its head lies in the firſt curvature 
of the duodenum, thence it runs acroſs the ſpine to the 
ſpleen behind and below the ſtomach. There is a natural 
cavity into the epiploon, between the lower fide of the 


See OrorONAx, & PasTI- 
NACA OLUSATRA. 


ſtomach, and the upper ſide of the meſocolon. It is here | 


that the arteries, veins, and nerves enter, and the cyſtic 
and hepatic ducts come out to form the ductus commu- 
nis cholidochus, which goes into the duodenum near the 
pancreatic duct. The veſſels of the pancreas come from 
thoſe of the ſpleen, which run along it. That head next 
the duodenum hath veſſels from the meſenterica and gaſ- 
trica dextra. The ſubſtance of this viſcus is that of a 
conglomerate gland; in the whole length of it is a duct 
called ductus Wirtſungii, from its diſcoverer, but gene- 
rally it is ſpoken of by the name of ductus pancreaticus: 
its beginning is towards the ſpleen, as it goes on it re- 
ceives branches, grows larger, and proceeds into the duo- 
denum, in the ſame canal as the biliary duct; the pan- 
creatic duct is very thin, and without valves; it does not 
always go out jointly with the biliary duct, but it is ſel- 
dom that we meet with it otherwiſe. Malpighi makes 
the pancreas a cluſter of veſiculæ; Ruyſch brings it out 
to be vaſcular, as injections prove it to be. The nerves 
come from the plexus hepaticus, plexus ſplenicus, plexus 
meſentericus, &c. The pancreatic juice reſembles the 
ſaliva, but is leſs viſcid, and contains a larger proportion 
of the ſalts of the blood; it is probably a menſtruum for 
the ſolution of our aliment, but that it acts as a ferment, 
as ſome have aſſerted, is doubtful. All the pancreatic 
Juice 1s ſent into the duodenum, and is ſecreted moſt 
when the ſtomach is fulleſt, This viſcus is ſubject, like 
the ſpleen, to inflammation, called PANCREATICA; and 
muſt in the ſame manner be treated. | 
| PANCREAS MINUs. Where the great extremity of 
the pancreas is connected to the duodenum, it ſends out 
an elongation, with a diſtinct duct in it, which opens 
into the duodenum. | 

PANCREATICZ ARTERLE. The ſplenic artery 
runs from the cceliac artery, under the ſtomach and pan- 
dbreas, to the ſpleen; it adheres to the lower poſterior 

part of the pancreas, to which it gives ſeveral branches 
called pancreaticæ arteriæ. | 
PANCREATIC VENZ. They are ſeveral branches 
from the ſplenica, which run to the pancreas along its 


lower fide. 'There are other ſmall pancreatic veins which 
do not ariſe from the ſplenica. | 


PANCREATIS ABSCESSUS. ABrsctss of the 
PANCREAS. See ABSCESSUS. h 
PANCRENE. See Paxcxxas. . | 
PANDALITIUM. See PARONYCHIA. 
PANDEMIUS. Epipemicar. 
PANDICULATIO. PanpicuLaTion, or STRETCH- 
INS. It is that reſtleſs fretching and uneaſineſs that ac- 
company the cold ſit of an intermitting fever. 


* 


10 


PANEM-PALKA. A ſpurious ſpecies ot 

PANICULA. A PANICLE. * pony 
ſeveral pedicles, ſuſtaining the flowers or Frui ; 
kind are the oat, millet, Te. Panicula is alſo. Of thy 
tive of panus, a ſpecies of tubercle, It js a Z amin 
ſort of crude bile. ame for 4 

PANHICULA MINOR, called alſo ehmot. 

PANICUM, linagroſtis; elymageoſtis. A 
called from its panicle. CoMmon PANIC. Part f 
conſiſts of innumerable thick ſeeds diſpoſe he ſpile 
ſpikes, fo as to appear like a cluſter, It ig cult ler 
Germany. The ſeeds have been uſed as food ron f 
not regarded in medicine. There are ſeyeral py 55 
See Rali Hiſt. | pcs, 

PANIS. BREAD. From may, all in all: alſo cal 
artos; cerealia ; farinacea panis. Good bread thou d. 
compoſed of flour well kneaded with the lighteſt water 
ſeaſoned with a little ſalt, fermented with the fines by 
and ſufficiently baked. Unfermented bread is filed 
and glutinous ; fermentztion deſtroys this viſcidity, 28d 
renders it more eaſily digeſtible, but at the ſame time ; 
clines the ſubſtances fermented to acidity, whence yr. 
fermented bread only can be proper where acidity abound 
in the ſtomach. 'That bread which is the lighteit, and 
molt eaſily diſſolved in water, is the moſt wholeſome Gi. 
geſted with the greateſt facility, and ſooneſt comerted 
to laudable nutrition: the additions of lime, chalk, wg 
alum, oppoſe diſſolution. The beſt bread for general ue 
is made with good wheat, all ground down together, 
For bran, conſiſting chiefly of the huſks of the grain, i; 
ſuppoſed to have a laxative and detergent quality. Er: 
made with the whole of the grain, viz. the bran aud 
flour, was called by the ancients, autopyros. 

PANIS FURFURACEUS, 

— IMPURUS 

— ATER. 

— CIBARIUS. 
GREGARIUS. 
—— CUuCULI. See AcETOSELLA. 
PorRcinus. See ARTHANITA. 

PANNICULUS. . A piece of cloth. 

PANNICULUS ADIPOSUS, See CELLULOSA MEM- 

BRANA., 
CARNOSUS. Drake deſcribes this in the human 
ſubje& ; but Winſlow, Hunter, &c. deny its exiltence, 
and ſay it is only in brutes. Some fay its ouly in de 
face. It is alſo called carnoſa cutis. 8 

PANNONIUM. See ARTHOIcCUM. 

PANNONICA. See HIFRACIUM ALPINUM. 

PANNUS. WooLLEN CLOTH. The name of a dif- 
order in the eye, called alſo unguis albugo; and of a G 
order in the ſkin, as a ſpot or mark, from a venereal ot 
other cauſe. --.. : | 

PANOCHLEZX. BuroOEs in the GROIN. 

PANOPHOBIA. A kind of melancholy atterdel 
with groundleſs fear. See MELANCHOLIA. 
 PANTHEZ. PENSILE BEDS. 

PANTICES. The INTESTINES. | f 

PANULA, or PAx us. A ſort of crude bile. 

PANUS. See PHYGETHLON. | F 
PAGO AGULA. So'the Portugueſe call the _—_ 
chum. | h (pods of 

PAPAGA & PAPAGALLI. Names for the ec. 
baſtard-ſaffron. They are alſo called from the may? 
eating them. | | 

PAPAS. PoTATOEs. See BATTATAS ge for- 

PAPAVER, from pappa, that 15 5 nap 
merly nurſes mixed this plant with the c 25 8 
meat, as a remedy againſt the pains of the col ie ſemine 

PaPAVER ALBUM, called alſo papav*! 1 FI 
albo, ches boul; WHITE GARDEN el . kurs 
niferum album, or papaver calycibus, en ecies 1 
foliis amplexi caulibus inciſis, Linn. ay 
called white, becauſe its flower-ſceds are be of achte 
As this ſpecies affords the largeſt fl te 
powers, it is always cultivated when the in 
medicinal uſes above. A decoction ol t hribe 

ſettling, then © 
ſtrongly preſſed out, depurated by fett by jelds an er- 
with the white of an egg, and * . of the 
tract amounting to 1-5th or 1-6th the 0 


2 aulea or 
heads. This extract is ſaid not to produce - a 
giddineſs, which generally follows t 


cbt, 
led ind 


See CoLirHiuu. 
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opium. Its doſe is about double that of the of del 
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tion 15 for 
n of the heads in water 


broad; it c 
put does not ſo P 


fs e a Latter, which is produced copiouſly by 
ua 


e ſame properties of other expreſſed 
exreſion, Iden ee both in diet, and medicine. 
oils, men alſo the ſeeds have in conſiderable quantity, 
In the * ey diſcovered the leaſt of a narcotic quality, 
nor have mL. ſimilar to the tribe of the nuces oleoſæ. 
br have bord made from che white poppy heads, The. 
| A rs takes notice of it; he made it with the Juice 

milon coction of theſe heads, and uſed honey for giving 
1 2 ſyrup-conſiſtence. The London College directs 
7 


the following: : | 5 5 
| ©. Meconio ſive Piacodion, now Ca led Syrupus Pa- 
WY ei 455 Syrup of WHITE POPPY. 


: heads of dried white poppies, without their 
| 3 N and a half; of water, eight gallons. 
* bruiſe the heads, and boil them in the water, 
ap gallons 3 in a water-bath ſaturated with ſea-ſalt; 
reduce by boiling to about four pints, and ſtrain whilſt 
h | firſt through a ſieve, and then through a thin flan- 
a. ſet it by for a night, that the feces may ſubſide; boil 
| the liquor poured from the fæces to three pints, and diſ- 
E folve fix pounds of double refined ſugar in it, that it may 
E make a fyrup. Pharm. Lond. ... 
This ſyrup is given to children in doſes of two drams, 
to adults an ounce and a half. In general an ounce of 
W this ſyrup is equal to one grain of opium; but it is ſub- 
WE ject to great variation in point of ſtrength from the diffe- 
rant degrees of maturity, and the foil and ſeaſons _ in 
which the poppy heads are produced, varying according 
Eto theſe in the quantity they coutain of the narcotic pro- 
E perty. See OPIUM. 
= -— CoRNICULATUM. See CHELIDONIUM MA- 
bor, $EA-POPPY, or YELLOW HORNED POPPY. It is 
a name for ſeveral ſpecies of glaucium: 
| —— HERACLEUM. See CYANUS MINOR. 
»— NIGRUM, called alſo papaver hortenſis nigro ſe- 
mine. BLACK GARDEN=POPPY. 
This ſpecies is thus named becauſe its ſeeds are black. 
Theſe plants are found wild in ſome parts of Europe, 
and ſeveral varieties, as to their flowers, are produced by 
{culture in our gardens. The head, ſtalks, and leaves 
| have an unpleaſant ſmell, and a bitteriſh biting taſte, of 
tie fame kind with thoſe of opium. This ſmell and taſte 
are lodged in a milkyajuice, which abounds chiefly in the 
$ cortical part of the heads, which may be collected in con- 
| fiderable quantities by ſlightly wounding them when al- 
most ripe, and when the juice is run out, preſſing out 
laut did not run, and which, on being expoſed for a 
little time to a warm air, thickens into a tenacious dark- 
coloured maſs, ſimilar to the opium brought from Turkey, 
Kc. it is weaker as a medicine, one grain of foreign opi- 
um is often equal to two of ours, yet is ſtronger in ſmell 
3 and talte. The juices obtained from the — 18 or the 
e p7ppy differ no other than in quantity afforded by 
ach; the white affording the largeſt quantity. The ſeeds 
am an inſipid oil, uſed for the ſame purpoſes as the 
I olive oil; it is obtained by expreſſion, and is void of the 
otic quality of the poppy head. | 
. RUBRUM, called alſo papaver rhoeas, papaver 
| aticum. Corn-RosE, WILD POPPY. It is the pa- 
„ rhizas, Linn. This plant hath deep red flowers, 
I 0 coloured ſeeds, hairy leaves and ſtalks. It is com- 
Z = in corn- fields, and is ſometimes, like the others, 
I © : 0 vary its flowers by culture. The heads contain 
* _ kind of narcotic Juice with thoſe of the preced- 
4 etc 0 ut — ſmall a quantity that they are wholly neg- 
=... EIT of the flowers, on expreſſion, yield 
= 2 Juice, and impart the ſame to watery liquors, 
| right though pale red to reCtified ſpirit. The 
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a following IEP — order a ſyrup to be made 


A . of the freſh flowe 


| | rc rs of the wild or red poppy, 
half or, boiling diſtilled water, four pints 3 10 
inn = a flowers by degrees into the boiling water, 
the veſſel k ath, conſtantly ſtirring them. Afterward, 
for twelve hos taken out of the * macerate them 
adde that th 7 then preſs out the liquor, and ſet it 
e wich double man ſubüde. Laſtly, make it into a 


e refined ſugar. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


owerfully check expectoration. The 


3 


hecks a diarrhcea as well as any other opium, | 


rtion of farinaceous, contain a great 


PAR 


PAPAVER SPINOSUM, called alſo argemone Mexicana. 
PURGING THISTLE: Its juice is called glaucium, and 
is uſed as a cooling external medicine. 


—— SPUMEUM. See LYCHNIS SYLVESTR1S, BE- 
HEN ALBUM. 


Boerhaave enumerates thirty-four ſpecies. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 


PAPAYA. A kind of tree, two ſpecies of which are 
deſcribed by Ray. 


PAPAYA MAS, called alſo mamæra mas. The MALE 


PAPA-TREE, | 
—— FOEMINA, called alſo papaya Peruvianis, pa- 


payamarum, platanus, mamæra famina, FEMALE PA- 
PA-TREE, 

The fruit reſembles a melon ; it is eaten raw or pre- 
pared with ſugar, and is ſaid to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 

PAPILIONACEA. PaPiLionaceovus. Flowers are 
thus called from their reſemblance to the wings of a but- 
terfly when expanded; they always conſiſt of theſe four 
parts, viz. the vexillum or ſtandard, the alæ or two wings, 
and the carina or keel; The keel is ſometimes entire, 
and ſometimes it conſiſts of two petals or ſegments ad- 
hering together. Of this tribe are peas, beans, kidney- 


ler's Dict. 

PAPILLA. The NIPPLE, alſo called mamma and ma- 
milla. Thus the little eminences on the breaſt, are called. 
In children of both ſexes, and in males of all ages, they 
are commonly no more than cutaneous tubercles. In fe- 
males arrived at the age of puperty, the nipple begins to 
increaſe, in pregnant women and thoſe who give ſuck it 
1s large, in old age it decreaſes and becomes flabby. The 
body of the nipple contains the terminations of the tubuli 
lactiferi, where they are tortuous, and act as valves; but 
as they are diſtenſible, as the nipple is handled they be- 
come ſtraight, and thus the milk hath a free paſſage.— 


By this term Peyer calls the inteſtinal glands. 


PAPILLA MEDULLARES. Small eminences on 
the medulla oblongata, called by Winſlow tubercula ma- 
millaria. | 55 

PAPILLX PYRAMID AL ES. On the ſurface of the ſkin 
theſe are obſerved. They are longer in ſome parts, as 
in the fingers, where they are called villi, and appear in 
rows, each having two ranks contiguous. They are the 
organs of touch, þ 
nerves, each of which are incloſed in two or three co- 
vers. See CUTIsS. OS 5 

PAPILLARE OS. See SPHENOIDES os. 

PAPILLARES CARUNCULZ#Z. See CARUNCULA. 

PAPILLARES PRO ESSUS. The extremities of ol- 
factory nerves inſerted into the mucous membrane of the 
noſe are thus named. | | 

PAPILLARIS HERBA. NieeLE-wokT. See LaM- 
ps ANA. 

PAPPOS. The downy hairs upon the chin. 

PAPPUS. PoTATOESs, alſo the down of the ſeeds 
of plants : hence plants, whoſe ſeeds, when ripe, are 
furniſhed with down, are called pappoſe or pappeſcent. 
See BATTATAsS. | 

PAPULA. A PIMPLE or ULCEROUS TUBERCLE, 
Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of phlogoſis phlegmone. 
It ſuppurates with difficulty. = | 

PAPYRUS. The PAPER-TREE; called alſo papyrus 
Nilotica Alpina, Agyptiaca, C perus Niloticus vel Syria- 
cus. This tree afforded to the Egyptians food, furniture 
for beds, and other utenſils in houſes, ſails for ſhips, ſhoes 
for prieſts, and paper. 5 

PAR. When lied to days it ſignifies even, when 


uſed in preſcriptions it ſignifies @ pair, or two. Some 


medicines and veſſels are called ſine pari, without an 
equal. | 

"Pan CUCULLARE. 80 Caſſerius calls the muſculus 
crico- arytænoides. : : | 

— LiNGUALE. The ninth pair of nerves from 
the head. _ . * 

— MEN TALE. See LEVATORES LABII INF E- 
RIORIS. 

—— Vacum The eighth pair of nerves from the 
head, which are alſo called nervi vagi, nervi ſympathetict 
medii. This pair is made up of ſeveral ſmall chords 
which come from almoſt the whole length of the medulla 
oblongata, and being joined with the acceſſorius Willifii, 


| which is a ſmall rope running up laterally from * 
| | u 


beans, vetches, and other leguminous plants. See Mil- 


eing the terminations of the cutaneous . 


obſerves that, if the navel protuberates, independent of 


of which ſhould be laid three pledgets of lint, one larger 


ing off, and alſo until the roller or the laced flannel are 


PAR 


dulla ſpinalis, paſſes through the foramen to join this | 


eighth pair, which goes out by that common hole be- 
tween the temporal and occipital bones, where likewiſe 
the internal jugular vein goes out of the cranium. The 
par vagum goes down the neck, by the fide of the caro- 
{id arteries, and behind the internal jugular, and is ac- 
companied dy the intercoſtal nerve to the laſt cervical yer- 
tebræ, thence paſſes down into the thorax, gives branches 
to the pharynx, larynx, -&c. and join many nerves. As 
they enter the thorax they go acroſs the ſubclavian arte- 
rics, and as the right trunk paſſes before the ſubclavian, 
it ſends off a twig, which bends backwards under the ar- 
tery, and runs up the fide of the aſpera arteria; this is 
called the recurrent nerve. Afterwards the par vagum 
runs down behind the lungs, to which they give a plex- 
us, and then form two ropes, one anterior the other poſ- 
terior, which are called nervi fomachic:, which paſs along 
with the ceſophagus rats the aperture in the dia- 
phragm, and are diſperſed on the ſtomach, &c. 
PARA. A Greek prepoſition which, when prefixed 
to the name of a diſorder denotes its ſlightneſs, as para- 
plexia, a flight apoplexy, &c. | 
PARACENTESIS, from wapaxeilse, to make a perfo- 
ration, called alſo campunctio. This operation is com- 


monly called TAPPING, and is uſed for diſcharging wa- 


ter through the integuments of the belly from the cavity 
thereof. The plaee appointed for the perforation is a- 
bout four fingers breadth from the navel, or rather in 
the middle betwixt the navel and the upper part of the os 
ilium. The left fide is uſually preferred, on account of 
not running any riſque of injuring the liver. Mr. Sharp 


the inteſtines or omentum, but from water only lodged 
there, a ſmall puncture made in that with a lancet will 
diſcharge the water, without endangering a rupture of 
the part. | 4 ts 

In the young and robuſt, or if the conſtitution is not 
too much enfeebled, this operation may be performed ; 
but when there is a fever, a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera, 
an internal abſceſs, a conſumption, &c. this operation, 
ſhould be onatted. | 

If the extravafated fluid remains in the ſame propor- 
tion for ſeveral years, particularly if the health in other 
reſpects is good, the evacuation is a radical cure, provided 
that the health is otherwiſe unaffected; but whilſt the 
bulk of the water increaſes, there is not that confidence 
of a radical cure. | x | 

Upon a ſudden evacuation of the waters in a hydrops 
pectoris, or in an aſcites, a violent deliquium may, and 
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When the water is drawn off, lay the 1. 
the wound, and ſecure them with the rg del, pan 
lay the flannel cloth, and then begin with he OY thi 
laced flanel, as already mentioned. See Hein oe 
gery. Le Dran's Operations. Sharp's Operations, l . 
Surgery, vol. ii. p. 337, 354. White's Surgery 80 ell; 
PARACMASTICI. See AcMasticos” 93, 
PARACOE, from Tapaxova, difficult hegr;, D 
NEs88 of HEARING, . Puri. 
PARACOPE. In Hippocrates it is a Night Gelinun 


PARACYNANCHE, tary Tapa, de, and * ad ;, 


; P e T tr 6 2 to ſtranęle. 4 1 
s of quinſy; it a di 1 . 
ok * y; it being emper to which dogs we 


PARACUSIS. DEPRAVED or FavyLTy 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in th 
les, and order dyſæſtheſiæ. He diſtinguiſh 
cies. 1. Paracufis imperfecta; in which ſo 
ficultly diſtinguiſhed. See SURDITAs, 2. Þ,...: 
imaginariaz as when the ſound perceived is * 
without, but is excited within the ear; called allo ſuſurs 
rus ; fyrigmus. See 'TINNITUS AuRIUM. 
PARADISAICA ARBOR, i. e. Azzox vits, See 
THuYA. 
PARADISI GRANA. Gz airs of Paranr, 
have erroneouſly been ſuppoſed to be the ſeeds of the 
larger cardamoms, whence they are called by fone car. 
damum maximum; by others, malagueta, malagueti 
melegeta, melleguetta, maniguetta, and cardamum dipera 
tum. They are brought from Guinea and the Exit lu 
dies. They are angular, of a reddiſh brown colour with. 
out, and white within; ſmaller than pepper; in appear. 
ance ſomewhat reſembling cardamom ſeeds. They grow 
in pods, thaped like unripe figs, and about the ſae of 
one. This pod is divided internally into three cells, in 


HEARING, | 
e Clals loca. 
eS two ſne. 
und) are dif. 


each of which is contained two rows of ſeeds, Ther 


have the flavour of cardamoms, and the pungency of 
pepper: their pungency does not reſide like that of ca- 
damoms in their eſſential oil, but in their reſin. Ile 
diſtilled oil poſſeſſes their ſmell, but is mild; the remain- 
ing decoction inſpiſſated to an extract retains all the put» 
gency. In ſome parts, theſe grains are uſed inltead of 
pepper. Dr. Trew thinks, that the ol. cajeput. is ei- 
dende from them. As to their medicinal virtue, they 
are preciſely of the ſame nature with the ſemina carlae 
momi, though rather more pungent. Sce Lewis Mat, 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Cullen's Mat. Med. 
PARAGLOSSA. A PROLAPSUS of the TONGUE. 
A $SWELLED TONGUE. N 


often does enſue, becauſe the preſſure of the water is| PARAGUA. See CASSINE. 


taken off from the arteries, whence they dilate, and the 
blood ruſhes into them from the upper parts of the body 
too ſuddenly, and leaves the brain not ſufficiently ſup- 
plied, with that fluid. 

In order, therefore, to the eaſy and ſafe performance of 
this operation, it is proper to have in readineſs, 1. A rol- 
ler of flannel, or a flannel laced about the belly, after the 
evacuation of the water; whether a roller or the laced 
flannel are uſed, begin with faſtening them tight about 
the lower part of the belly, and continuing the ſame up- 
wards, that the bowels may be duly prefled againſt the 
diaphragm. 2. A piece of flannel, which, when doubled 
four-fold, will be about a foot ſquare. 3. A quart or 
thereabouts of proof ſpirit, to dip the roller and flannel 
cloth in before applying them to the belly. 4. A piece 
of ſticking-plaſter about two inches ſquare, in the middle 


than the other, the leaſt being about tlie ſize of a ſix- 
pence. 5. The trochar with its canula, the point dipped 
in oil; and a probe to thruſt back the inteſtines if they 
obſtruct the mouth of the canula when the water is nearly 
evacuated. 6. Two or three large baſons, to receive the 
water, and a pail to empty them into. 7. Four perſons 
beſides the operator, one of whom ſhould ſtand on cach 
ſide, to keep a proper preſſure on the patient's ſides, ob- 
ſerving to preſs from behind rather forward, and conti- 
nuing this preſſure during the time that the water is paſſ- 


ſecurely applied. One aſſiſtant will be employed in tak- 
ing the baſons away when full, and providing the ope- 


rator with empty ones; and the fourth aſſiſtant will be 


ready to ſupply the patient with a little wine or other 
cordial if he faints. \ 


PARALAMPSIS. See ALBUGO OCULORUM. | 
PARALLELA. A fort of ſcurf or leproly, allectung 
only the palms of the hands; it happens ſometimes u 
the venereal diſeaſe. 
PARALOPHLA, from waga, near, and dag ne 
nence of the back. Keil ſays it is the lower and later, 
part of the neck. 7 3 
PARALYSIS, from arapanuu, to diſſolve or aucb. 5 
PALSY ; often it ſignifies a pa!/y of a particular pa 
Celſus and Cœlius Aurelianus ſay that the molt ww 
writers give the name of attonitus mor bus to EP ol 
which follows an apoplexy. Dr. Cullen places 11 
nus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order un _ 
diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Paraty/is _ 1 
ſome particular muſcles are affected. 2 , 1 55 
plegica; when one fide of the body 15 affe 177 he 
nally. 3. Paralyſis paraplegica when one nd thighs 
body is affected, tranſverſely, as both wy latins = 
4. Paraly/is venenata; when too ub u 
are applied externally, or taken internally. ( neal 
The apoplexy, hemuplegy, and palſy, 3 
connected, that they may be conſidered ooh an exce(> 
the beginning, the palſy, which is cauſe 1 "1; the 
good blood, is acute; but it ſoon Rn 
other pal/ies are all, and at all times, © f volunten wo. 
A palſy is when there is an abolition wo 
tion, or of feeling, or both. Beſides * 125 and realon 
mentioned above, when both ſides are 11%» 
is loſt, it is then an apoplexy. 
When the muſcles of the-face wor le be free, 
of the diſorder is in the brain; but if 5 are affect 
nerves ouly of the ſpine, or medula oblong 
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125 Dr. Cullen defines the pa!ſy to be 4 lo 3 
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wer of voluntary motion, butaffeCting certain 
body only; and it is often accompanied with 


tion of the p 
parts of the 


leepineſs. 


conſiders this diſorder as the effect 

dae - pager vital heat or too little, and that as 
. e effect follows from oppoſite cauſes, ſo the ſame 
— der will require different remedies, according to the 
di nt of its origin. Wun the palſy may pro- 
va 1 from an apoplexy, an epilepſy, violent pains, ſup- 
2 of uſual evacuations, a tranſlation of the mor- 
ou matter of acute diſeaſes, whatever diſtends, diſturbs, 
3 reſſes, or contracts the nerves, ſtrong ligatures, 
e fractures, wounds, gangrenes, inflammatory 
| o other tumors in the coats of the nerves, extreme heat, 
lent cold, mineral effluvia, a too frequent uſe of hot 
| wake &c, Dr. Cullen obſerves, that the power of vo- 
| juntary motion may be owin either to a morbid affection 
bol the muſcles, or organs of motion, by which they are 
| rendered unfit for motion, or to an interruption of the 
| :-flux of the nervous power into them, which is always 
| neceſſary to the motion of thoſe that are under the power 
| of the will. The diſeaſe, from the firſt of theſe cauſes, 
zs conſiſting in an organic and local affection, is to be 
| referred entirely to the claſs of local diſeaſes. As the 
50% that diſeaſe only, is to be conſidered, which de- 
nds upon the interrupted influx of the nervous power ; 

| andto tis alone the appellation of pal/y ſhould be given. 
| From anatomy we lee that the nerves deſtined for the 


Fial functions ariſe from the cerebellum, thoſe ſubſer- 


vent to the ſenſes from the baſe of the brain, and thoſe 


W {bſervient to the voluntary motions and the touch, prin- 


| cipally from the ſpinal marrow z we may then readily in- 
| fer, thatin all apoplexies the cauſe compreſling the nerves 
| is within the brain; in a palſy, within the ſpinal marrow. 
The palſy, or loſs of motion thus named, Dr. Cullen ob- 
ſerves, may be diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; one, de- 
| pending upon an affeCtion of the origin of the nerves in 
| the brain, and the other depending upon an affection of 
the nerves in ſome part of their courſe between the brain 
and the organ of motion. He further adds, that whatever 
| is neceſſary to be obſerved of the firſt, will readily apply 
| to the latter, both in pathology and practice. 
A palſy ſometimes attacks ſuddenly without any pre- 
| vious ſymptoms by which it might be expected; but 
| ſometimes an hemiplexy ſucceeds an apopleCtic fit, and 
begins with a refrigeration of the fide to be affected, and 
| a preceding vertigo, and gradually terminates in an abo- 
| lition of ſenſation and motion; the ſound fide is often 
| racked with ſpaſmodic and convulſive motions z the mouth 
is frequently diſtorted like that of a dog, and, as the diſ- 
order proceeds, the functions of the mind, and eſpecially 
| the memory, begin to be weakened. A particular pal) 
| ſometimes preceded by a ſenſation of weight in the part 
| about to ſuffer, a flow motion, accompanied with ſtupor, 
paleneſs, and torpor ; the part affected is lax, flaccid, ſoft 
| tothe touch, and cold, like as it is affected in an atrophy 
am cdematous tumor. When the pharynx is affected 
Vith a palſy, the patient cannot ſwallow. A palſy in the 
8 ©<-ls is attended with a diſcharge of tears. A palſy of 
Le ſpinter ani is diſcovered by the deſcent of the rectum, 
ud the involuntary diſcharge of the feces. A palſy in 
| the bladder is known by the involuntary emiſhon of urine. 
We other caſes the eye diſcovers the nature of the 
| . order; or, when it conſiſts of a loſs of ſenſe, the pa- 
1 "wa complaint determines it. The parts affected ſome- 
| Ph appear puffy, at others they are ſhrunk and ſhrivel- 
ay theſe reſpects, as well as in thoſe of ſenſe being 
wy lome inſtances, and motion in others, Dr. Sheb- 
fmt ally accounts for them as follows. He 
8 s theſe diſorders to have an exceſs of vital heat 
e cauſe; in this caſe, as the body receives its 


| eat : 
"at from the earth in greater or leſs abundance, accord- 


4 10 to the quantity of red globules in the blood; and as 


21s heat is cony 


or the reſpectiy 
ury; various c 


eyed by means of the nerves, as required 
e motions, whether voluntary or involun- 
| 2nd abundant . ircumſtances may occaſion a too ſudden 
[ the whote "a eat to be conveyed to any part, or through 
the return work in any inſtant of time; whence, y 
| thereſpedine e ſame from the brain, to and throug 

| Uhat many cat, arts, the cellular membrane is ſo dilated as 
is yang aue ruptured into one, and in proportion 
Ion ort 18 extenſive, ſo will be the defect of mo- 
| © exceſſive motion, as well as quantity of fire, 
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| may lacerate the parts of the brain, in which thoſe nerves 


take their rife, and then paſling down by thoſe nerves that 
are deſtined to motion, the action of the part or parts are 
at an end; or paſſing by thoſe deſtined for ſenſation, ſen- 
ſibility is leſſened or deſtroyed; and in this latter caſe, by 
the laceration of the cellular membrane, the nerves are 
ſeparated from contact with the ſkin, ſo that it is not as 
uſual confined, but riſes ſo far as to produce the appear- 
ance of unuſual fullneſs. Dr. Cullen obſerves, that in 
the palſy the loſs of motion is often accompanied with a 
loſs of ſenſe ; but as this is not conſtantly the caſe, and 
as, therefore, the loſs of ſenſe is not an eſſential ſymptom 


of palſy, he does not take it into his definition. He fur- 


ther obſerves that, ſo far as it is in any caſe a part of the 


paralytic affection, it muſt depend upon the ſame cauſes, 
and will be cured by the ſame remedies. 

The prognoſtics are generally to be cautiouſly pro- 
nounced, at leaſt when delivered with reſpe& to a reco- 
very. A ſpaſmodic apoplexy and ſanguineous hemiplegy, 
are often removed, but they are apt to return and end in 
a fatal hemorrhage in the brain: the other ſpecies of pal- 
ſies, and a ſerous hemiplegy do not ſuddenly prove mor- 
tal; but the cure is more difficult and intricate, the 
more the ſenſes are injured, and theſe diſorders frequently 
continue during life. When infants become paralytic, 
they are ſometimes relieved at or about the years of pu- 
berty, but ſuch favourable changes rarely are obſerved in 
adults. A pal/y in the belly and lower limbs is generally 
mortal, and often accompanied -with a gangrene of the 


» ceived in the parts oppoſite to thoſe that are paralytic, 
the danger is great. When a palſy follows an apoplexy, 
or comes on in old age, it is rarely cured. If the ſeat is 


vertebrarum, &c. the caſe is out of the reach of art, 
death is unavoidable, but will only gradually approach; 
If the part affected is yet painful, capable of ſenfation, 
not too cold, nor extenuated, there are ſome hopes of a 
recovery, which is ſtill more to be expected, if there is a 
ſenſation of formication and puncture in it. 

The indications are the ſame as in the apoplexy, and are 

I. To remove the proximate and remote Sar kc which 
contribute to interrupt the influx of the nervous fluid in- 
to the nerves. 


nervous ſyſtem. | 

When a ſanguine plethora is attendant, the principal 
cauſe is the exceſs of vital heat: bleed to reduce the heat, 
which muſt be brought and preſerved as near as may be 
to the ſtandard of health. And as, in this caſe, a lace- 
ration of the cellular membrane is the cauſe of motion 
being defeCtive, as well as of the ſenſe of feeling being 
diminiſhed, a tight ſtocking, &c. according to the part 
affected, ſhould be applied, if poſſible, to aſſiſt the re- 


of palſy the Bath waters, and all heating medicines, are 
quite contrary to thꝰ curative indication: inſtead of them, 
cooling medicines, ſubtepid baths, and lenient purges, 
ſhould be uſed. But though this method may be proper 
in a recent caſe; yet, if it is of long ſtanding, and the 
blood is impoveriſhed, though the cauſe was too much 
vital heat, the cure now will be the ſame when a defect 
of heat gave riſe to the diſorder. | „ 

When there is too little heat in the conſtitution, bleed- 
ing, and a cooling method, is evidently injurious; here 
the Bath water is uſeful both for bathing and inward uſe. 
The ſhrunk muſcle is reſtored and motion recovered, in 
curable caſes, by means of elctricity. In this ſpecies of 
palſy, the cellular membrane not receiving its due degree 
of heat for keeping its cells diſtended, they gradually cling 
together, and thus deſtroy the power of action: warm 
bathing conduces much to the recovery of theſe patients. 
In the fit apply bottles or bladders filled with hot water 
to the feet; let the body be well rubbed with rectified 
ſpirit of wine: if the lungs have ceaſed to play, breathe 
warm breath forcibly into them, afid as ſoon as the patient 
can ſwallow, give him cordial medicines. After recovery 
from the fit attend to what affections may have agitated 
the patient, and then proceed with warm, nervous, cor- 
roborant medicines, not . een bliſters, and ſuch 
other evacuants as the kind of plethora may require. 

In both the above ſpecies of palſy, 2 ſtimulating clyſter 


may be given with all convenient ſpeed ſor thus the 
7 E . head 


affected parts. If convulſions and great heat are per- 


in the membranes of the medulla ſpinalis, the theca 


2. To ſtrengthen the parts affected, and the whole 


union of the parts that are torn aſunder. In this ſpecies 


PAR 


head will be in ſome meaſure relieved ; the beſt limulant 
is the ſal gem, or in want of it common falt. 

Bliſters are not ſo well applied on the nape of the neck 
as on remoter parts; for in ſome inſtances they have pro- 
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duced convulſive twitchings when placed on the neck or 


back. In general palſies, bliſters are uſeful by their ſtimu- 
jus; but they are moſt ſo when only particular parts are 
affected, and then the propereſt place of application is 
where the nerves of the reſpective part have their origin; 
for example, when a palſy ſeizes the upper extremities, 
bliſters ſhould be applied to the vertebræ of the neck, and 
obliquely towards the ſhoulders ; if the lower extremities 


are affected, the region of the ſacrum is the propereſt 


part. When in a palſy there is a plethoric ſtate of the 
ſyſtem, bliſters do not ſeem to be a ſafe means to be 
applied; but in all inſtances connected with, or that 
ſeem to depend upon a relaxed ſet of fibres, a moiſt at- 
moſphere, or the preſence of too much ſerum in the ſyſ- 
tem, bliſters are then the principal remedies to be de- 


pended on. They are alſo of ſervice in ſuch ſpecies of 


palſy as are produced by poiſons of different kinds, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of a metallic nature; but in theſe caſes, the 
uſe of ſtrong emetics and purgatives mult always be pre- 
miſed. Eo, | 

After bleeding in the ſanguine ſpecies, ſpaſms of the 
internal parts and a febrile ebullition, often remains; in 
which caſes nitre, Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, &c. will be 
proper. | | 

Diuretics of the warm and ſtimulating kind are proper 
in the ſerous kind of palſy; muſtard, horſe-radiſh, and 
ſuch like, prove highly beneficial. | 

If other diſorders attend, a due regard muſt be had to 

eir removal. | t 

Baths of rain water, or any other that is light, and in 
which aromatic ingredients are boiled or infuſed, may be 
uſed when circumſtances do not admit of the patient's go- 
ing to Bath. | 

As to liniments, the linim. ſaponis perhaps equals any 
other in its efficacy and uſefulneſs. | 

When mineral exhalations have been the cauſe, the 
cure is difficult: lead particularly deſtroys ſenſation, 


whence often in palſies, purging medicines are required 


in very increaſed doſes. 

A palſy from the colic requires perſpiratives inwardly, 
and warm applications outwardly. In this caſe, the Bath 
water 1s a ſpecific. 

When a palſy follows an epilepſy, after proper evacua- 
tions, apply bliſters, and give aſſa fœtida with ſalt of am- 


ber. 


A palſy in the belly is, in ſome meaſure, relieved by a 
fomentation of hot wine, in which aromatics have been 
boiled, and by drinking a little of the ſame when the 
pulſe will admit of it. When the tongue is affected, 
rub it with muſtard, or muſtard and brandy. 

Pr. Cullen obſerves, that in the apoplexy, ſo in the 
palſy, the cauſes are, a compreſſion, preventing the flow 
of the nervous power from the brain into the organs of 
motion; or, the application of narcotic powers, which 
render the nervous power unfit to flow in the uſual and 
proper manner. Compreſſion may be from tumor, over- 
diſtenſion, or effuſion. The ſame means that are uſeful 
in provening apoplexy, are uſeful for the ſame end in 
caſes of palſy. The fame may be ſaid reſpeCting the cure; 
in the beginning, £41 proceeds as in the apoplexy. 
What is ſaid when the cauſe is from compreſſion, may be 
repeated FOO the application of narcotic powers 
being the cauſe. When the palſy hath continued for ſome 
time, be the cauſe what it may, ſome little deviations 


from the treatment of apoplexy may be proper. As to 


the uſe of ſtimulants, both in the apoplexy and palſy 
ariſing from compreſſion, it is true, that they may, and 
often do, ſo excite the energy of the brain, as to over- 
come the compreſſion on the nerves; but then they ſo 
act on the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, and if this happens in a 
conſiderable degree, they may be productive - the cauſe 
which they were given to oppoſe: a circumſtance that 


calls for careful attention. As to externals, they have 


occaſionally been uſeful in light caſes, but much cannot 
be expected from them. Heat, cold, and electricity, 
are the moſt powerful external applications for relieving 
general affections. Heat is employed in warm bathing, 
and thus is a powerful ſtimulant; but as it both ſtimu- 


lates the ſolids, and rarefies the fluids, it will be unſafe 


rous, as well as the nervous ſyſtem, 


raphonia palatina; when from a defec 


when compreſſion may be produced by the co 


the brain, which may follow the uſe of 
Warm bathing is moſt proper when the 


Ngeſtion ; 
Warm ba 15 


b 
application of narcotic powers. Cold is , cauſe was the 


. Nen leful &; 
lant, if the power of reaction in the bod . ul fin 
action of the cold upon it: if otherwiſe, r e to the 
hurtful to the paralytic. Electricity acts yer, 


on the nervous ſyſtem; but as it ſtimulstes c cull 


— . it re uire 0 
for its uſe hath ſometimes been more inj 18 0 <uton 


ficial. The efficacy of electricity is more from n bene 
tion than * its Weed it is alſo bett n 
lieve when the cauſe was from narcotic a f 
nerves. Exerciſe, ſuch as cireumſtanses vil 
beneficial. Internally, the volatile alkali % We 
rits, if given in, repeated and ſmall doſes inſtead 
large ones, are uſeful and ſafe. In many inf : 
ſerous pal/ies, thoſe vegetables of the claſs of teal : 
mia, are ſeveral of them very uſeful. Some ref 0 
ſubſtances, as guaiacum, &c. alſo ſome of the 0 ty 
antiſpaſmodic medicines have been employed, but = 
out that advantage that is often attributed to then 5 
dee Archigenes, Aetius, Celſus, Ceœlius Aurclar 
Aretæus Bellonius, Trallian, Hoffmann, and Boerbar 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. Lond. Net 
Obſ. and Inq. vol ui. p. 160, &c. p. 257, &c. For ma 
ny uſeful elegant forms of medicine; ſee Brooke's wy 
the London Practice of Phyſic. See Cullen's Firk Line 
vol. iii. edit. 4. Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. iii. p. 9, ; 
PARALYSIS, in botany, the term for a flower, call 
primula veris, Linn. Verbaſculum pratenſe adiraun 
primula veris odorato, flore luteo ſimplici, prinul wu 
major, PAIGLES, COMMON COWS3LIPS. This plant 
ſufficiently known not to need any deſcription. It is1aued 
for its flowers, which have an agreeable ſmell, and uſe 
to give flavour to a fermented liquor, known by the name 
of cowſlip wine. The flowers are gently anodyne and u. 
tiſpaſmodic. 
Boerhaave enumerates twenty ſpecies of the primula 
veris, and of theſe there are the two following: 
Primula veris minor. The PRIMROSE, It tors 
in hedges and woods; its flowers are weaker than thoſe 


$ repeti, 
vI adapted to te. 


ne falts and I 


of the cowſlip ; the leaves and roots partake in ſome de- 


gree of the nature of aſarum, and are powerful errhines 
and emetics. | 

Primula veris, called alſo Herba petri, primula in- 
odore lutea verbaſculum pretenſes. ORSLIPs, or GREAT 
cows Lips. The flowers are diuretic. 

None of theſe are now uſed in medicine. 

PARANOLEX. DELIRIUM; ALIENATION of MIND 3 
defective judgment. ; 

PARAPHIMOSIS, from mapa, de, and que, tu tie 
with a bridle. Seu ſignifies properly a ſriffure, ſuc 
as the neck of a purſe; called alſo periphymaſs, lt i 
when the prepuce is drawn back behind the glans pes 
and cannot be drawn over it. See Luzs VENERES: 


Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of the phlogoſs phieg- | 


mone. See Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 534. Whites Sut- 
ery, p. 345. | 1 0 

1 PAR FHIO NIA. Cacophonia, cacaphonta. | = 
PRAVED VOICE. Dr. Cullen places this genus of p 
eaſe in the claſs locales, and order dyſcineſte. He 11 
fines it to be a depravity of the ſound of the was 
diſtinguiſhes ſix ſpecies. 1. Paraphonia 2 beds 
that change of voice ſo remarkable in boys about ane. 
years of age, which from acute and agreeable, 2 

grave and very diſagreeable. 2. Paraphonia rauci N. 
the voice becomes hoarſe and rough. See RAY 155 
3. Paraphonia reſonans, called alſo Renophonia; N 
from obſtuction in the noſtrils, the voice is 79%" q 


the ſound ſeems to come whiſtling theoogh urn the 


Cn | and con. 
palate, or uvula, the voice is rough, obſcure, ng, calle 


fuſed. See ASAPHIA. 5. Paraphonia clange r | | 
by ſome Leptophonia; when the ſound is oe 72 
or like that of geeſe. See CLANGOR- ,*: 1, 
comatoſa z when the voice is ſent out dure 01 
and ſomewhat reſembles the ſnorting of pe | . 
PARAPHRENESIS. DEL 29 gan. 
phrenitis. An INFLAMMATION of the — 
Its cauſes are the ſame as thoſe of tlie 3 the lower 
The pain is very violent and deep 118 or ſtrikingd® 
part of the breaſt, or under the ſhort 119% tees 


and the back; the fever is very acute, and 
nſtant; the belly is drawn up, and kept 
ſt as poſſible; the reſpiration is exceſſively 
ſmall, ſuffocating, and difficult, and per- 
ge principally by the muſcles of the breaſt; the pa- 
iorme Frequently affected with ſickneſs and hiccough, 
nent on with involuntary laughter, convulſions, and 
3 the pulſe is uſually very frequent and ſmall, 
ma gun ular; there is great anxiety; and . of 
alten ion come on, and death frequently enſues : if this 
_ happen, the progreſs, termination, and manner 
33 are much the ſame as in the pleuriſy. The 
oh is greatly augmented during inſpiration, coughing 
1 ſneezing) repletion of the ſtomach, nauſea, vomiting, 
"42 compreſſion of the belly in diſcharging the fæces 
M7 urine. The riſus ſardonicus, convulſions, madneſs, 
Uoſceſ and gangrene, often terminate the diſeaſe. Some- 
| limes a purulent aſcites is a conſequence. 
The cure is generally the ſame as in the pleuriſy. 
Fnollient clyſters are peculiarly uſeful. See Boerhaave's 
Aphoriſms. Fordyce's Elem. part ii. TY 
| PARAPHROSYNE. It is ſynonymous with mania. 
Tris a tranſitory infanit) without a fever. A DELIRIUM. 
A ſymptomatic madnels. See MANI a. 
PpaRAPLECIA, From  naga, ſignifying ſomething 
| PARAPLYXIA, I znjurious, and nanoow, to ſtrike, A 
| p:rapelgy, Of 2 palſy of all the parts below the neck, thus 
W : is now underſtood ; but in Hippocrates it feems to ſig- 
| nify a palſy in any articular part, in conſequence of an 
E :poplexy or epilepſy. Dr. Cullen makes it that ſpecies 
of palſy whic divides the body horizontally, or tranſ- 
rerlely, all allow ſuch à part _ paralytic ; the palſied 

WE part beginning below the neck. See PARALYs1s., 
= ?ARAPOPLEXIA. A $LIGHT APOPLEXY. 
PARARYTHMUS. See ARYTHMUS. | 
E PARATHREMA. A $LIGHT LUXATION. A tu- 
mor from protruſion ; as an hernia. 
PARASITICALES PLANTA. PARAsITICAL 
E PLANTS. They are ſuch as are produced out of the 
W trunk or branches of other plants, from whence they re- 

| ceive their nouriſhment, and will not grow upon the 
ground, as the miſleto, c. | 
Fog ee The part of the neck contiguous 
to the clavicles. | 
COT RES It fignifies any thing ſituated near 
F ano0tner, 
| PARASTATA, from Tapirnu, to ſtand near. i. 
neh aflites 2 In Hippocrates it » Ner the 
| epididymis. Herophilus and Galen called theſe the vari- 
| cole para/tate, to diſtinguiſh them from the glanduloſe 
baraſlatæ, now called proſtate. Rufus Epheſius called 
| tlic ou Fallopianæ by the name of para/tate va- 
ncoſæ. | | 
| PARASTREMMA, from naparpehe, to diſtort or per- 
| ae . eee 5 convulſive diſtortion of the 
» Or any part of the face. 
| i AST ANCHE. A ſpecies of Quinsy, called 
= TINA. | 
| PARATHENAR MAJOR. This muſcle in each foot 
: : my backward by a fleſhy body, to the outer part of 
. ower fide of the os calcis, from the ſmall poſterior 
; d aherolity, all the way to the anterior tuberolity 
| oe 0 the metatarſus, and at the baſis of the fifth 
ber artal bone, ſeparates from it again, and forms a 
| ae, FOR is inſerted in the outſide of the firſt pha- 
by © little toe, near its baſis, and near the inſertion 
BB En. minor. It ſeparates the little toe from 
1 3 Minosz. This muſcle in each foot is fixed along 
F\ Ms oy half of the outer and lower fide of the fifth 
gh © metatarſus, It terminates under the head 
n e = 10 a tendon, which is inſerted in the lower 
1 3 . of the firſt phalanx of the little toe. 
PARDIAL : muſcles, tranſyerſales pedis. 
5 ARECORNAC HES. See APOCYNON. f 

| gate, An ev 8 from Tapnyopew, to conſole or miti- 
u rA et for medicines which relieve pain. See 


P f 
eiu CL GORICUM ELIXIR; now called TIN TRA 
| of opiun 1 CAMPHORATED TINCTURE 
-njamin 2 a of hard purified opium, flowers of 
eſſential oi Lach one dram; camphor, two ſcruples ; 
of aniſeeds, one dram, by weight; proof 
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ſpirit of wine, two pints: digeſt for three days. Pharm. 
Lond. 1788. This is uſeful in tickling coughs, as it al- 


lays that uneaſy ſenſation, and is ſuppoſed to open the 


breaſt, and give greater liberty of breathing: It is given 
to children againſt the chincough, from 5 drops to 20; 
to adults from 20 to 100. | 
PAREIRA BRAVA, vel PAREYRA} alſo called am- 
butua, caapeba, conveluulus colobrinus, botou, boutua, 
rug WILD viINE, It is the ciſſampelos pareira, 
inn. 
It is the root of an American climbing plant. It is 
brought from Braſil, generally in crooked pieces of differ- 
ent ſizes, from that of a man's finger up to that of a 
child's-arm ; the outſide is browniſh, and variouſly wrin- 


kled ; the internal ſubſtance is of a pale, dull, yellowiſh | 


hue, and interwoven, as it wete, with woody fibres, ſo 
that on a tranſverſe ſection there appears a number of 
concentric circles, croſſed with ſtriæ, running from the 
centre to the circumference. There is a white ſpecies ; 
the bark of the root of it is white, and the ſubſtance 
within appears like the root of liquorice. | 

This root is in high eſteem as an attenuant and diure- 
tic, in ſuppreſſions of urine, in nephritic and calculous 
complaints, in ulcers of the kidnies and bladders where 
the urine is mucous and purulent, and can ſcarce be yoid- 
ed without pain ; in aſthmatic caſes, when thick phlegm 
hath been very troubleſome, an infuſion of this root hath 
brought on expeCtoration. It gives out its virtue to 
water or to ſpirit. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's 
Chem. Works. 


PARENCEPHALIS, from apa, near, eyuspadog, the 


brain. See CEREBELLUM. 

 PARENCHYMA, from @apeyyvw, to pour into. Era- 
ſiſtratus is ſaid to have introduced this term to ſignify all 
that ſubſtance which is contained in the interſtices betwixt 


the blood-veſlels of the viſcera, which he imagined to be 


extravaſated and concreted blood. According to ſome, 
any of the viſcera through which the blood is ſtrained, 

PARENCHYMATI I. VIsCERAL INFLAMMA= 
TIONS, 


PARESIS. Aretæus ſays it is a palſy of the bladder, 


when the urine is either ſuppreſſed or diſcharged involun- 
tarily. It is now generally underſtood to be an imperfect 


paralyſis. 


PARETUVIER. See GUAPARAIBA. 
PARIETARIA. CoMMoN PELLITORY of the WALL. 


It is the parietaria officinalis, or parietaria foliis lanceo- 


lato ovatis pedunculis ditchotomis calycibus diphyllis, 
Linn. This plant is called parietaria, from paries, walls; 
muralis, from murus, a wall; helxine, from e, to draw 
or attract, becauſe its rough leaves ſtick cloſe to what 
touches them; perdicium, from perdiæ, a partridge, be- 
cauſe partridges love to feed on it; vitriaria, and urce- 
olaris, becauſe by its mucouſneſs it is of ſervice for ſcour- 
ing pots and glaſſes. This plant hath tender reddiſh 
ſtalks, rough, uncut, oblong leaves, pointed at both ends, 
and imperfect rough flowers growing in cluſters alon 
the ſtalks, followed each by a ſmall ſhining ſeed. It is 
erennial, common on old walls, and amongſt rubbiſh. 

t flowers in May. | | 

The leaves have been uſed externally for cooling; and 
internally as diuretic and emollient ; but their efficacy 
hath not preſerved them a place in the preſent practice. 
See Rai Hiſt. | 

PARIETARIA OSSA, from paries, walls; they de- 
fend the brain like walls. So the bones of the /inciput 
are called. See BREGMA. | 

PARIN CHAKKA. BASTARD CHINA. See CHINA 
SUPPOSITA. | 

PARIS QUADRIFOLIA. See HERBA PARIS. 

PARISTHMIA, from Tapa, near, and zo0pov a part 
of the throat ſo called. The ToNsILs, or diſorders of 
the tonſils. ; ; 

PARISTHMIOTOMUS. An inſtrument with which 
the tonſils were formerly ſcarified. 

PARKINSONIA. Father Plumier diſcovered this 
plant in America, and named it thus in honour of Mr. 


John Parkinſon, an Engliſh botaniſt. See Miller's Dict. 


PARNASSIA, called alſo hepatica alba, gramen Par- 
naſſi, ciſtus humilis; p ola rotundi-folia. GRAss of 
PARNASSUS, or WHITE LIVER-WORT, The leaves are 
roundiſh, and diſpoſed in a circle; it grows in flowery 


marſhy places, and flowers in Auguſt, The whole plant 
is 
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is ſaid to be cooling and diuretic z but it is not in uſe at 
preſent. See Raii Hit. LOS 

PARONYCHIA. A wHITLOE, or WHITEFLAW, 
from Tapa, near, and oyut, a nail. It is alſo called a FELON. 
Le Dran calls it panaris: amongſt the Arabians dogga, 
alſo named pandalitium. It is an abſceſs at the end of the 
fingers, ab/ceſſus digitorum, &c. It differs not from any 
abſceſs in any other part. According as it. is ſituated 
more or leſs deep, it is differently denominated, or divided 
into ſpecies by ſome writers. Dr. Cullen places it as a 
variety of the e e phlegmone. | . 

It begins with a flow, heavy pain, attended with a ſlight 
pulfation without ſwelling, redneſs, or heat; but ſoon the 
pain, heat, and throbbing are intolerable ; the part grows 
large and red, the adjoining fingers and the whole hand 
ſwells up; in ſome caſes, a kind of red and inflated fuſe 
or ſtreak may be obſerved, which beginning at the affected 
part, is continued almoſt to the elbow ; nor is it unuſual 
for the patient to complain of a very ſharp pain under 
the ſhoulder; and ſometimes the whole arm is exceſſively 
inflamed and ſwelled; the patient cannot ſleep, the fever, 
&c. increaſing, and ſometimes delirium or donvulſions 
follow. | 

When it is ſeated in the ſkin or fat, in the back or the 
fore part of the finger, or under or near the nail, the pain 
is ſevere, but ends well. When the perioſteum is in- 
flamed or corroded, the pain is tormenting. When the 
nervous coats of the flexor tendons of the fingers or 

[nerves near them are ſeized, the worſt ſymptoms attend. 
The ſecond ſpecies proves very troubleſome, and ſome- 
times ends in a caries of the ſubjacent bone. The third 


ſpecies is very tedious in the cure, and uſually the phalanx | 


on which it is, is deſtroyed. | 

If the firſt kind ſuppurates, 1t muſt be opened and 
treated as abſceſſes in general; but the beſt method of 
treating the other two ſpecies, is, on the firſt, or at fartheſt 
the ſecond day, to cut the part, where the pain is ſeated, 
quite to the bone; if this operation is longer deferred, a 
ſuppuration will come on; in which caſe, ſuppuration 
ſhould be ſpeedily promoted, and as early a diſcharge 
given to the matter as poſſible. As the pain is ſo conſi- 
derable as to occafion a fever, and ſometimes convulſions, 
the tin. opii may be added to the ſuppurating applica- 
tions, and alſo given in a draught at bed-time. 

See Le Dran's Operations. Heiſter's Surgery. Kirk- 
land's Med. Surgery, vol. ii. p. 269. Bell's Surgery, 
vol. v. p. 431. Pearſon's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. 
p. 82 Kc. White's Surgery, p. 18. 

PARONYCHIA, called alſo /edum, ſaxifraga, alſine 
rue, WHITLOW-GRASS. It is ſaid to be emollient; but it 
is of too little efficacy to maintain a place in practice. 


It is alſo a name for ſome ſpecies of adianthum and her- 


H11QYitds 

PAROPLE. The external angles of the eye. 
PAROPTESIS, from Hao, to roaſt. A provocation 
of ſweat, by making a patient approach a fire, or by 
placing him in a bagnio. | 
PARORASIS. An IMBECILITY of $SIGHT. _ 
PARORCHIDIUM. A DETENTION of the TES T1 
CLES, as when they have not yet deſcended into the ſcro- 
tum. The teſticles are ſometimes detained in the body 
this caſe is called cryp/orchis; or concealed teſficles. 
Sometimes the te/{icles (one or both) are detained in the 
groin ; uſually about the time of the child's birth they de- 
fcend into the ſcrotum, in ſome inſtances a little before 
birth, in others ſoon after. But this is very uncertain 
with reſpect to different perſons ; alſo in the ſame perſon 
.the two teſticles will conſiderably vary as to the time of 


their deſcent. Sometimes one, at others both, are de- 
tained in the belly, or ſtick in paſſing through the groin. ' 
Theſe accidents happen and continue a longer or leſſer 


time after the birth; and in ſome inſtances never paſs 
down into the ſcrotum. Mr. Pott takes notice of this 
caſe, and gives ſeveral inſtances of it in the quarto edition 
of his works; where. he ſays, that he knows not of any 
particular inconvenience ariſing from the detention of a 
- teſticle within the cavity of the belly; but the lodgment 


of it in the groin, renders it liable to be hurt by acci- 


dental preſſure, &c. When it is ſo hurt, it may be mif- 
taken for a different diſeaſe, and thereby occaſion its 
being very improperly treated. To which conſiderations 
he adds, that there is no kind of diſeaſe to which the 
teſticle 18 25 in its natural ſituation, but what may alſe 
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| ting a clap, this detained ze/ticle inflame 


| 


— 


of this young man's life, this detaine 


here is called thus. See ABSCESS VS PAROTIDIS, 


affect it in any or all its unnatural 0 
related by Mr. Pott, a te/ticle being 3 the firg Caſe 


of a young healthy ſeaman, who h i the pre 
it againſt a piece of timber ; the wake kw 
e 


extremely painful, and was miſtaken "uk; re becams 


ore readi Fo. Mocele, 
by the following circumſtances, had F linguiſt 


tenderneſs of the injured teſticle abſolutely pre ertreng 


ceſſarily my: 
that when the ſcrotum became ſoft, og Toy 


felt in it. Two ſtriking circumſtance 

tinguiſh the detained ?e/7:cle from the N * 

to determine the nature of the caſe. In the a Ul 
n 


miſtaken for a rupture, and a truſs it er Hikes 
The ſecond caſe, the teſticle was detained in * 15 
this patient had alſo been adviſed to wear a trug .. 
ſuppoſition that the caſe was a rupture "i 


; 3 but 
wear it, becauſe of the pain it occaſione H pigs" 2 


hernia humoralis, which was miſtaken 10 rw, h 
this caſe, the humour was moveable, and the ſcrotum 
that fide had no ze/ticle in it: two circumſtances fubcie 
for diſtinction and determination. Both the abore oh 
were cured as inflammations of the teſticles are Fc 
their ſituation 1s in the ſcrotum. 
PAROTIDAA. The MuMPs. See Cyxaxcur 
PAROTID AA. | | 
PAROTIS, from mago, near, and 8c, the ear, or from 
maps, and r., genitive of g, the car. The 2480. 
TID GLAND. It is ſeated on each fide, ina cavity beloy 
and before the ear, between the maxillary procels, the 
zygomatic proceſs, and the angle of the lower jaw; an 
the duct paſſes over the buccinator to pierce the membrane 
of the mouth, near the third dens molares of the upper 
jaw. It is a conglomerate gland, and hath veſſels from 
the temporal artery. It hath an appendicle at the tend 
nous beginning of the maſſeter muſcle. It is one of the 
ſalival glands. The parotides are called diaſcuri. It i 
alſo an inflammation, or an abſceſs of the parotid gland. 
Dr. Cullen makes it ſynonymous with bubo. A bubo 


PAROXYSMUS, from @agoZuve, 10 irritate or render 
ſharp. A PAROXYSM; acceſs, or fit of a dileate; 
ſtyled alſo exacerbatio. | 
PARTHENIASTRUM. BASTARD FEVERFEW, 

Miller takes notice of two ſpecies, one of which grows 
in Jamaica, where it is called Ww1LD wokuwoop, and 
is uſed as a vulnerary. The other is found in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. | 

PARTHENIUM. A name for the tanacetum, rail 
caria, and artemeſia. 

PARTURITIO, from partus, @ birth. LaB0Uk, N 
the bringing forth of a child. : 

Women are generally delivered of their burden _ 
the end of the ninth month, or very early in the ten 
inſtances have occurred of nature's deviating and 0 
healthy children, which became vigorous mel, my 
brought forth at different periods, from ſeven to et 
months, after conception. ; lons: 

The cauſe and mechaniſm of labour 15 45 . a. 
ſome days before the labour commences, the bel * -this 
leſs; by its contents ſinking lower down; ſoon "heir _ 
certain efforts are made by nature, which oy. ming 
citing pain, are uſually called pains; in the of ket 
theſe pains are flight, and the intervals con! ae 
after ſome of theſe efforts, the uterus begins de 12 this 
and a glary mucus ge from the vagina; ®: 


. uc 
h re, return more que 
the pains become more ſevere, fed, the Kin is hot 


tation follows; © 
its eage> 


grow thin, the membranes protrude wit 
late and widen the orifice 3 * _ c 
pain, is raiſed by the compreſſed water? © © itſell a- 
ternum, towards the fundus, whilſt * IT: bato- 
vances and deſcends by degrees into the | 


| : bz 
When the pain ceaſes each time, the wom 


vaters. 


effort wh 
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ſo high as be 


= the os tincæ is relaxed, and the diameter dimi- 
: Aceh 2 d falls, by its gravity, upon the lower part 
niſhed; omb; and may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed through 
"A of gi 650 n membranes, as alſo what part of its body pre- 
= the rela the pallage- Towards the end of labour, the ſuc- 
_ 4s ains are rapid, and the efforts violent: at firſt 
| e alually begin in the ſmall of the back, and ter- 
the = Ibout the pudenda 3 but now they are perceived 
* gry regio umbilicalis, and die away towards the funda- 
4 on in moſt inſtances, they leave a ſenſibility of 
| ann The tumor formed by the waters diſtending 
| 8 membranes below the mouth of the womb, dilates 
* arts, until at length it burſts and diſcharges the 
3 If the child's head preſents fairly, it ſtops the 
Alicharge of the remaining waters. Sometimes the ſame 
| ich burſts the membranes, expels the infant, 
and terminates labour; at others, the interval is long be- 
| ©-re the delivery of the child. The head of the child 
bing paſſed the os internum, enters the vagina, which 
videns in proportion as it ſhortens; the perinæum is vaſtly 


giretched, and the frenulum ſometimes .torn in the pal- 


Y ſage; the nymphz are obliterated, and the labia pudendi 
ire turned inward, and confounded in the general diſ- 
tenſon. At length the hcad forces the os externum, and 


4A the bodyreadily follows, with the reſt of the waters, mixed 


Vich blood; At this laſt period, the woman trembles and 
z convulſed, but is ſoon relieved by the expulſion of the 
W child; after which there is a calm, until returning efforts 
dre exerted for the excluſion of the placenta. Hence it 
appears, that parturition demands the eoncurrence of ſeve- 
W 1:1 agents. The cauſe and determination of labour 15 the 


| 4 firſt, and this is in the womb itſelf; the womb contracts, 
nnd compreſſes whatever it contains, in ſuch a manner as 


E forces it to eſcape by the part which makes the leaſt reſiſt- 
E ance, which is conſtantly by the vagina. The womb 
W is muſcular, and reticulated; ſome of its fibres run uni- 
W formly parallel upon the inner ſurface of the womb, from 
W the fundus to the neck; others diagonally croſſing upon 
E theſe, and others again horizontally interlaced, and fo 


WE cloſely wove towards the fundus, as to have been miſ- 


taken for a muſcle deſtined for the ſeparation of the pla- 
centa. The uterus, in ſhort, is capable of dilatation and 
contraction, analogous to the bladder, and acts in the 
W fame manner; the diaphragm and the abdominal muſcles 
& co-operating to exclude the urine. "Phe irritation which 
| the womb ſuffers at the end of pregnancy, is what deter- 
mines its action, and is the true cauſe of /abours, as will 
dus appear. Before gonception, the cavity of the womb 
s triangular and flattiſh ; the ſides of the triangle are curv- 
el with their convexity inward ; this renders the angles 
er pointed, and leaves the uterus more thick in the 
middle, and at the fundus, where eminences are formed; 
| the neck of the womb alſo is thick, and equals one third 
W © its length, which, together with the above eminences, 
be jultly conſidered as the magazine or ſtore, in 
W lick nature hath ſhut up, and cloſely ſtowed the folded 
1 tbres, coiled and doubled, as it were, in reſerve, to ex- 
bend with the gradual developement of this organ: as 
WW the buds of trees are lodged the leaves and flowers, 


WE Vic to expand and blow, need only the juices of the 


E ©rculating ſap. In the firſt months the retained menſes 


Ws oi!tn, and penetrate the tiſſue of the uterus, {well and 


| _ the fibres, to the end of the fifth month, when, 
0 a ſooner, the cervix begins to ſhorten, and dimi- 
A "ge ally. The expanſion once begun, continues with 
| © 570th of the foetus, until the whole ſtock of fibres 
exhauſted. At this period, the volume 
ar ſtill augmenting, the womb {ſtretches be- 
bedr umited dimenſions, becomes irritated, ſuſcept- 
J Ik . Fa hence labour proceeds. The prelude to 
ond 355 3 of gentle efforts of ſhort duration; the 
eitays its force, as it were, exactly filled, and 

the orifice wb reſiſtance on every ſide, except towards 
The ae e ere the ſenſation of the firſt pain begins. 
W ten. ite fd ton of the womb acting on the orifice, diſ- 
di! des, and Cauſes pain; when the orifice is ſufſi- 
E ;....__2<d to let the head paſs, the pain ceaſes, but it 
head enters the vagina, and ſtretches 
Parts. Hence the degrees of pain 
for, by the more or leſs extenſion of 
As the neck of the womb hath neither 


— ot the fœtus 


3 | 85 be accounted 


e orifice, &e. 


| | all equal length, 
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fore; the tumor formed by the membranes | and as the developement of its fibre may he retarded, or 
g EY 
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accelerated, by various ci cumſtances; in thort, as the 
operation goes on m proportion with the increaſe of the 
child, which may be faſter or ſlower, as well in the womb, 
as after its birth, it is obvious that ſome children may 
be protruded before the ordinary time of nine months. or 
their Vith be protracted until after this term. However 
ſmall the dilatation of the os internum ma be, it will oc= 
caſion a ſeparation of the chorion from the uterus, and 
break the communicating veſſels, ſo that the fluid, &c. 
that circulated between them, will tranſude, and become 
the ſource of that mucous diſcharge by the vagina in the 
beginning of labour: and this ſeparation, affected b 
gradation, will explain why the placenta retains its ad- 
herence until the laſt. If the membranes are ſtrong, 
their progreſſive ſeparation continues until it arrives at 
the borders of the placenta, where the ſubſtance, adhe- 
non ee reſiſtance being greater, the bag generally 
In a natural /abzur, the progreſs of the child's head 
through different parts, is as follows. The head of the 
child, if it hath not ſuffered much by preſſure, is near an 
inch narrower from ear to ear, than it is from the fore- 
head to the vertex. The vertex is the part which preſents 
in a natural rt. The bones that are preſſed together 
at the preſentation, are the two parietal and the occipital ; 
ſometimes the frontal bones will be the ſuffering parts. 
When the vertex firſt preſents, one ear is to the pubis, the 
other to the ſacrum, ſo that the forchead mult be to one 
fide of the pelvis, and the kind head to the other; thus the 
broadoſt part of the head is here in the wideſt part of the 
pelvis ; ſo that being ſqueezed by /abour-pains, the vertex 
deſcends into the lower part of the iſchia, where the pelvis 
becomes narrower at the ſides, and here is the advantage 
of the ſacrum being concave ; for the forehead now turns 
round into it, and the vertex towards: the pubis, which 
ſtill takes the advantage of the width of the pelvis; 
it is then puſhed forwards, turning as on a fulcrum, un- 
til the forehead riſes gradually | rn under the peri- 
num. „„ „ 
With reſpeCt to preternatural preſentations, ſee PR- 
SENT ATIO. „ | 
Labours are uſually divided into natural, laborious, and 
preternatural. | „ | | 
Natural /abours are, when the head preſents, and is de- 
livered by common pains, requiring no other aſſiſtance 
than what is needful in ſaving the perinæum from being 
lacerated. Laborious /abours, called allo lingering, non- 
natural, and difficult. They are when the head preſents, 
but /abour-pains being inſufficient, ſome ſafe contrivance 
becomes neceſſary to bring the head forward; and theſe 
are of two kinds; firſt, when delivery is effected without 
deſtroying the child; and ſecondly, when, in order to 
delivery, the head of the child mult be opened, that its 
ſize may be leſſened, and the mother's life ſaved. Pre- 
ternatural /4þ9urs are when the legs or breech are deliver- 
ed firſt, the body and head laſt, or when different parts 
of the body preſent, except the head, or when the head 
preſents in ſuch a ſituation that the child is forced to be 
turned and delivered by the feet 19 85 
Some pains which conie on about the time of labour, 
and ſuch as reſemble /aour-pains, are not always real 
labour-pains, and therefore ſhould be diſtinguiſhed. Falſe 
pains, as they are uſually called, which are not the effect 
of labour, are cauſed by coſtiveneſs, a purging or a ple- 
thora. If the os tincæ is ſhut during the pains, they are 
falſe, and if the woman is coſtive, give her a clyiter; if a 
purging attends, gentle opiates will relieve 3 and if ſhe 1s 
plethoric, bleed. True labour-pains are promoted by 
opium much more than by ſtimulating cordials. Giffard 
ſays, that clyſters to provoke too languid throws, an opi- 
ate to put away falſe pains, and a cordial after delivery 
(if the woman was low), were all the medicines he uſed. 
Falſe and true pains ſometimes attend at the fame 
time; in this cafe an opiate ſhould be given. 
Until the woman is likely to be ſoon delivered, ſhe 
may be up or in bed; but in order to dalivery, the moſk 
convenient poſture for herſelf and her aſhſtant is when laid 
on her left fide upon a bed, with the knees drawn up to- 
wards the belly. Short-breathed people may be laid high 
with their heads, or delivered in a fitting poſture, with 
their knees raiſed towards their bellies. 


nor equal thickneſs in different women, | The afliſting powers in a natural l.) are particularly 
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variety of phlogoſis phlegmone. 


che diaphragm, abdominal muſeles, feet reſting againſt 
ſomething to keep the abdominal muſcles tenſe, holding 
ſomething to pull with the hands, that the muſcles of 
reſpiration may be tightened ; a ſtrong inſpiration at the 
beginning of each pain, and a retention of the breath 
during its violence, and as the pain abates, a leiſurely 
aſſing out of the breath. The practice of crying out 
nd of drawing up the breath as the pain goes off, retracts 
the foetus, and leſſens its force in diſtending the parts. 
When the child's head preſſes againſt the perinæum, 
it ſhould be ſupported by gently preſſing with the hollow 
of the hand during the pain, to prevent its tearing. 
Laborious /abours may be cauſed by previous weak- 
neſs, unſkilful management, convulſions, paſſions of the 
mind, rigidity of the os internum, eſpecially when an 


inflammation is brought on by dilating it with the fingers, 


and the head being got through, it contracts about the 
neck; narrowneſs of the pelvis, largeneſs of the head, a 
diſtorted pelvis, &c. Lingering labours will ſometimes 
exhauſt the woman's ſtrength, when the head is in a right 

oſition, notwithſtanding all our care. The head being 
| an confined in the pelvis, is equally dangerous to the 
mother and the child; for by its preſſure againſt the ſoft 
parts it may ſtop the circulation, and bring on inflamma- 
tion and gangrene, which would prove certain death to 
the mother, and to the child by its affecting the brain 
when danger of theſe kinds attend, the forceps are to be 


uſed. 


Preternatural Iabours are more or leſs difficult, accord- 
ing to the poſition of the child and the contraction of the 
uterus therefore are divided into there claſſes. 1. When 
the lower parts of the child, as the feet, knees, or breech, 
preſent: 2; When it is known that the preſentation is 
wrong, and we have the advantage of turning the child 
immediately on breaking the membranes, by means of 
the waters. 3. When the child preſents wrong, and the 
uterus 1s cloſely contracted, the advantage of the waters 
being loſt. | 

When it is known that the breaſt, belly, ſhoulders or 
any part but the head, feet, knees, or buttocks preſent, 
when the membranes have ſomewhat protruded, break 


them, and immediately introducing the hand, bring the 


feet into the paſſage, and ſo deliver, as when the feet pre- 
ſent. See PRESENTATIO. | 
PARTUS. The BIRTH, | | 
PARULIS, from apa, near, and v, a pum. An 
INFLAMMATION, 50% or abſceſs in the GUMS. See 
ABSCESSUS GINGIVARUM. Dr. Cullen places it as a 


PARVOS MEATOS. 
ancients. 

PASMA. See CATAPASMA. 

PASPIEY. See CRITHMUM. 

PASSA. In Paracelſus it is a WHITLOF. 

PASSERINA, SPARROw's 
reckon it a ſpecies of linum, and others of lithoſpermon. 

PASSIO. A PASSION, AFFECTION, or DISEASE : 
hence paſſio hypochondriaca, hovina. See AFFECTIO, 
and HypocHonDRAicus MorBus. 

PASSULZ. RaisiNs. 

PASSUM. RarsI1N-wINE. 

PASTA REGIA. A LOZENGE, 

PASTILLUS. A TROCH or PASTIL. 

PASTINACA. PARSNEP. The root is thick, fleſhy, 
and juicy; the leaves are large and broad, and ſtrengthened 
by a thick rib; the ſeed is oval, large, thin, marginated, 
and caſts its huſk. Boerhaave enumerates eight ſpecies. 
The name is given to ſeveral vegetable products, viz. 
Branca urſina Germanica, ſpondylium, Cow-Parſnep. It 
grows in meadows, and on the borders of fields, flowers 
in July and is chiefly noted as a food moſt agreeable 
to rabbits. It is likewiſe a name for a ſpecies of /ium, 
daucus, tordilium, and cuminum. 
OLUSATRA, called alſo opoponay pſeudocoſtus, 
panax heracleum majus, panax patinacea, ſphondylio vel 
paftinace Germanice affimis panax, panax Herculeum. 
HERCULES's ALL-HEAL, or WOUND WORT. It hath 
uncut leaves, and heart-ſhaped, but with one of the ſides 
lower than the other; the middle ribs bearing the ſeveral 
ſets of leaves, which ſtand in pairs along a larger rib. It 


The cellular membrane of the 


is a native of the warm climes, and bears the cold of our's. | 


The gum opoponax of the ſhops is the concreted juice of 
this plant. The ſeeds are much warmer than the wild 


r, r 
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GARDEN PARSNEP, The leaves are 


TOAD-FLAX. Some 


or the garden ar ſnep. The roots an | 
like Wa Boerhaave ſays, N ſtalks {met 
{talk of one of theſe plants, he obtained a : 0undin 
being inſpiſſated, agree in all reſpeQs with op 
opoponax. 8 
PAS TIN ACA SATIVA, called alſo 


65 Which, 


7 aſt Maca hortengy 


al f 
the wild ſort; they are ſmooth and indentes, . than 
r00ts 


have a conſiderable ſweetneſs in their tage, n 
great deal of mucilage, and are very nutritio RY 
yield with rectiſied ſpirit of wine a ſweetiq = x 
in diſtillation with water they yield a ſmall "ach nd 
eſſential oil with the flavour of the root; DPS 
aromatic, but thoſe of the wild ſpecies are 7 
Theſe roots are chiefly uſed as a part of diet. — 
SYLVESTRIS, alſo called / : 

con, batcia, banica, and WILD ain elaphi 

It hath dark green, indented leaves, and ſlender y 
roots; it is common about the ſides of fields flow *. 
June and July, and ripens its ſeeds in September. One a 
ing the roots a heat is complained of in the mouth whit 
is ſoon followed by thirſt; then the pupil graduallydity, 
and the fight is loſt z a delirium comes on, but on 12 
charge by vomit, theſe ſymptoms ſoon abate; the Ll 
tion of the 9 is the laſt that diſappears. Amon the 
garden ſort a faulty one is ſometimes met with, bal 
parſneps are harder when boiled than the garden for, 
leaſt than the good ones, and thus the bad may caliph 
known. | 

PATELLA. A diminutive of patina. The tvrs.p4y. 
called alſo rotula, mola, genu, ſcutiforme os, cartilag v in 
diſciforme, oculus genu, caucaloides epigonatis, nl 
mylacris, and CAP of the KNEE. It is a flattened 
bone, ſituated at the anterior part of the joint of the 


downwards. Its anterior ſurface is ſmooth; its poſterige 
ſurface is alſo ſmooth, and covered with a cartilage: it y 
divided internally by a longitudinal ridge, and tranſyerlcl 
likewiſe, ſo that there are four cavities, the two lower of 
which move upon the femur in the extenſion, the two ups 
per in the flexion of the leg. The tendons of the extenſors 
are inſerted into the upper part of the patella, and a lg. 
ment runs from the lower part, to be connected to the 
tibia. The patella ſuffers the leg to have ſome degree of 
rotation, which if it had been a fixed proceſs like the cle. 


tures than if it had been one ſolid bone with the tibia. At 
the time of birth it is cartilaginous. 

—— DocuMasTicA. A CUPEL or TEST. oct 
CUPELLA. | 

PATETA UV, or PATETHEISZ, CAPE 
that dry on the vines. 

PATHECA. See JACE BRASILIENSIBU. 

PATHEMA. An AFFECTION or D1S0RDER. 886 
AFFECTIO. ” 

PATHETICI. Diſeaſes in which the appetites nb 
paſſions are principally affected by exceſs or defect Ur, 
Cullen places it as ſynonymous with his dyſorexiz. . 
 PATHETICUS, from gab, paſſion. An epiitt© 
the fourth pair of nerves, becauſe they direct the = 
intimate the paſſions of the mind. They are allo _— 
trochleares, and obliqui ſuperiores. They are the {ma J 
pair in the body, and appear below the edge of the ” 
verſe proceſſes ; they paſs by the fide of the {ella ture l 
and go through the foramen lacerum orbitale ſuperus 
the r oblique muſcle. 2 
PATHOGNOMONICUS, from mates, d 
yiv@ora, to know. An epithet for a ſymptom her p 
of ſymptoms that are inſeparable froma diſtemp®), 1 _ 
found 1n that only, and in no other. Quod cone 
ni, ſoli, & ſemper. RE 

PAT HOLOGIA, from wah, 4 diſeaſe, 4 
a diſcourſe. That part of medicine which exp 1 
nature of diſeaſes, their cauſes, and 8 mardife 
to underſtand a diſeaſe, we ſhall conſider t Z * 
cauſes, parts affected, ſymptoms, criſis, rp guts 
prognoſis : hence pathology is divided into à DATE: 

PATIENTIA. See LayraTHUM HORT TOR $04" 

PATIENTLE MUSCULUS. See LE“ 
PUL#; Called alſo angularis. im of 

PATOR N ARIUML The ſinus, cavity, er chai 
the noſe. 

PATRAPIUM. See APIUM- 


L 


um called 


knee, with its broad part upwards, and the pointed put 


cranum, it would not: it likewiſe is leſs incident to fre- 


PED 


| M. A name for the genitals. 
alan C Tri, vel PULV1s. See CORTEX 
LANUS» 


FERUY The VENEREAL DISEASE. 
8A. e VENEREA 
8 Sde GUM. RUB. ASTRING. 


This is a warm opiate. It is the paulina of 
Fhich is the ſame with the confectio Archi- 
The London College have rejected it from their 
ia of the year 1788, and not improperly. 
PAVANA, i. e. MoLLUCCENSE LION UM. See 
zTaruTIA MINOR, under GRAN A TIGLIA. 
FDAVATE, PAVETTE. See MALLEAMOTHE. 
4  VOR. FEAR; but ſometimes it ſignifies the ITCH, 
W payEs HERBA. A ſpecies of plantain in Peru. 
e Raii Hiſt, 
F PECHEDION. The PERIN UN. | 
PECHYAGRA. The GouT in the ELBOW, 
 PECHY'S, The ELBOW. | 
E pECHYTYRBE. An epither for the scuRvyY, | 
WE p:00EN. The pubes, or SHARE-BONE, alſo ces. 
W; 2001075 it is a {hell-fiſh called a 8CALLOP. 
Prove VENERIS. SHEPHERD's NEEDLE, or VE- 
rss couz. 


F PECTINATIO. CoMBinG. It is a ſpecies of fric- 
PprerNUs vel PECTINALIS Musc. From 


r the os pubis. It riſes from the upper part of the os 
ibis, on the outſide of Poupart's ligament, runs down- 
id, backwards, and outwards, and is inſerted into 
e linea aſpera below the little trochanter. Brown ſays 
called peine, becauſe it riſes from the os pectinis 
Nobis); it is alſo called Iividus, from its colour. 

W PECTORALIS. PECTORAL, An epithet for me- 
Wicincs which are appropriated to diſorders of the breaſt 
Wand lungs. . 
— Major. This muſcle riſes in a radiated 
inner from the anterior and inferior part of the 
Wl-vicle, then from the ſternum, and at the lower part 
from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, from the cartilage, 
Wand partly from the bony portion of the ſixth rib; then 
Wales towards the arm, with its upper edge contiguous to 
Wie 0!toid, betwixt which two the cephalic vein has its 
i; near its inſertion the pectoralis doubles in, on 
oer edge, and forms a poſterior and anterior la- 
; then u runs to be inſerted into the anterior part 
le biceps groove. This muſcle is partly a rotator of 
em, but its great uſe is to bring the arm forward, 
A lote to the body; it is alſo called adducens humeri. 

3 — Mixox, Some call it /erratus anticus minor: 
is beneath the pectoralis major, It riſes by three 
tions from the third, fourth, and fifth ribs, then 
s obliquely upwards and outwards, and joins with 
e ſhort hzad of the biceps, to be inſerted into the ca- 
ud proceſs of the ſcapula. Some make this a muſcle 
de ſcapula, others of reſpiration, according as they 


bone or the other termination the fixed point. 


8 — INTExnus. See TRIANGULARIS STERNT. 
4 ; -CTORARIA HERBA. See ANGELICA 8ATIVA, 
: > LORIS OS. See STERNUM. 
4 9 155 The BREAST ; alſo the metatarſus. 
= DEC. CLN. The Metatar ſus. 
I PEDIBUS ©: See PHTHIRIASIS, 
5. BOVIUM, Ors. NEAT's poor OIL. 
„ e + YI by boiling the joints of horned cattle in 
3 vin os | 
* 1 INGUINALES. CRAB-LIcE. See MoR- 
4 | EDICULARIA, OTAVES-ACRE, See STAPHIS 


4 FEDICULARIS. 
6.0 

W |! LNCULAT 
1 PEDICULUS 


W2 2 Drop 
£-:CLF, or th 


A ſpecies of EYE-BRIGHT ; alſo 
"RATTLE, and /taphts agria. 
(O. The Lovsy EvII. 

allo PEHUNCcULUs. A LOUSE; alſo 
n ns — part of a ſtalk which immediately 
ran. 4 ower, or a fruit, and is generally called 


PEDICUS. See 
A PEMILUVIUM. 
eee fenfible, and 

Wi, and, þ | 


de e, 


EXTENSOR DIGITORUM BREVIS. 
A BATH for the FEET. bers" cen 
2 bath of warm water removes their 
1 — ſpaſms and pains in the belly. 
cold, the belly is coſtive; pain, ſuch as 
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PEL 


| the colic, affects it; the ſkin is rough, perſpiration de- 


fective, and the ſalutary evacuations from the uterus and 
hæmorrhoides checked; hence the pedilave is extenſively 
uſeful. Baths for the feet ſhould be uſed at bed-time, and 
thus a | pore perſpiration is produced. If uſed a few 
days before the menſtrual diſcharge, they are ſaid to pro- 
mote them. 1 
PEDION, and PELMA. The $0LE of the roor. 

PEDORA. The s0RDEs of the eyes, ears, and feet, 
PEDRO DEL COBRA. See Copr a DE CArELLo. 

PEDRO DEL PoR co. See BEZOAR HYSTRICIS. i 
PEDUNCULUS, The fame as pediculus, in both its 


ſignifications. | 
PEGANON. Roux. 


PEGE. A FounTAIN. The internal angles of the 
eyes are called pegæ. 


cauſe. 


PELECANUS. A rpeLEcan. The name of an in- 
ſtrument for drawing the teeth; alſo a glaſs veſſel for- 
merly uſed in chemiſtry for the digeſtion and circulation 
of liquors poured in at their narrow necks, which were 
afterwards hermetically ſealed : at preſent two matraſſes 
are uſed inſtead of a pelecan, the neck of one being en- 
tered into the neck of the other. | 
PELECINUM. The characters are, in all reſpects, 
like the aftragalus, except that the pod is flat, long, bi- 
capſular, bivalve, and full of kidney-ſhaped ſeeds. It is 
alfo called ſecuridaca peregrina. See ERvum. . 

PELIOMA. An ecchymoſis when livid coloured. 
See SUGILLATIO. . 

PELLICULA MEMBRANACEA. It is in general 
any thin membrane. | | 

PELLIS. A $KIN of a BEAST. It is alſo called co- 
rium and tergus, | | 5 

PELMA. The $OLE of the Foor, or a sock adapt- 
ed to the ſole of the foot. : 9 
PELTATIS CARTILAGO, from pelta, a buckler, 
The ſcutiform cartilage of the larynx. 

PELVIS. A name for the inferior part of the cavity 
of the belly. It is bounded forward by the os pubis, 
backward by the os ſacrum above, and coccygis below, 
laterally by the illia above, and iſchia below. 

In midwifery, the knowledge of the ſtructure, and pe- 
culiarities of the pelvis, is an important circumſtance. 
The brim of a well ſhaped pelvis repreſents an irregular 
oval, or ſomething that approaches to a triangle if it is 
conſidered as an oval, its greateſt axis is from fide to fide 
if we conſider it as a triangle, the poſterior part is far 
longer, and the oſſa pubis conſtitute the other two ſides 
of the triangle , the lower circumference is formed be- 
hind by the ſacrum and os coccygis, on each ſide by the 
iſchium and facro ſciatic ligaments, and before by the 
lower part of the pubis; when the body is reclined, or 
half-ſitting, as it were, the brim of the pelvis is horizontal, 
and a line would paſs from the navel through the middle 
of the cavity; but when a woman is in labour, or near 
her time, this imaginary line mult take place higher, and 
accordingly we find, that the firſt of the external parts, 
which the head of the child preſſes againſt, is behind the 
anus, and from thence it gradually advances up the pe- 
rineum, until it comes to the lower part of the ſymphyſis 
of the oſſa pubis. The chief uſes we are to make of this 
ſuppoſed line, are, firſt, by it we place the woman in a 
good poſition during labour; for then ſhe can act more 

ſtrongly with her abdominal muſcles, and the child's head 
| will fall directly into the middle of the peleis; fecondly, 
it will be a direction for us to introduce the forceps upon 
the child's head, and the hand into the uterus, when 


1 


In conſidering the pelvis, we ſhould obſerve its width, 
the depth and form of its cavity, and the extent of its 
brim from the fore to the back part, which, in a well- 
formed pelvis, is an inch leſs than it is from fide to fide, 
four inches and a half from the fore to the back part, 
and five inches and a half from (ide to fide. 

The lower circumference of the pelvis is nearly equal, 
but when we allow for the os coccygis being moveable, 
it makes a quarter of an inch more in its longer direction 
from the os coccygis to the os pubis, than from iſchium 
to iſchium. The depth of the pelvis, from the upper- 
edge of the ſacrum, where it articulates with the verte- 
bræ lumbarum, to the lower part of the coccygis, is about 


five inches in a ſtrait line. When the os coccygis is 
5 preſſed 


8 


PELADA. A ſhedding of the hair from a venereal 
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| 2 to the lower part of the ſymphyſis of the os pu- 


ment, not entered upon too haſtily, nor delayed too 


deſcribes the glans penis better than de Graaf. See alſo 


preſſed back, it is then fix inches; from the brim of the 


is, is only two inches: whereas, from the under part 
of the iſchium, it is four inches. The brim is concave 
internally all round. W ; 
A ſtrait pelvis will cauſe a difficult labour; its ſtrait- 
neſs is known as follows: introduce your finger up the 
vagina, and if you can feel the os ſacrum, the pelv:s is 
ſtrait, or touch the oſſa pubis with your fore-finger, and 
ſtrive to touch the vertebre of the loins with your middle 


finger; if you can reach them, it is conſidered as nar- 


row, and vice verſa. It is alſo the name for a cavity in the 
kidneys ; for the cochlea of the ear; and hence pelvis re- 
num, aurium, & cerebri. | 

PELvis. The infundibulum in the brain. 

PEMPHIGODES, or PEmeninGoDEs. Fevers diſ- 
tinguiſhed by flatulencies, and inflations, in which we 
feel a ſort of aerial efluvia paſſing through the ſkin of the 
patient in the manner of an exhalation, and ſtriking upon 
the touch. Galen's Com. on 6 Epid. ſect. i. aph. xvii. 
Others ſay it is a fever, by the intenſeneſs of whoſe heat 
puſtules are excited in the mouth, called aphonz, or 
thruſh. Foefius ſays, that ſome will have it to be a ſy- 
nochus, in which, by the heat, the blood-veſlels are inflat- 
ed, whence ſome call it an inflative fever. 
PEMPHIGUS. The veſicular fever, called alſo febr:s 
bullofa, exanthemata ſeroſa; morta. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz, and order ex- 
anthematæ. He defines it to be a contagious typhus: It 
is a rare diſeaſe in this country. On the firſt, ſecond, or 
third day of the diſeaſe, little veſicles, the ſize of a nut, 
appear on different parts of the body; they continue a 
few days, and at laſt exude in the form of a thin ichor. 

Dr. Withers, in his Treatiſe fon the Aſthma, p. 154, 
155, fays, „In the caſe of E. P. the veſicular eruption, 
which was very ſore and painful, was preceded and ac- 
companied with ſome feveriſh ſymptoms evidently of the 
low kind. + It continued only for a few days, and then 
gradually went off. As it was ſo mild, it did not require 
any particular treatment ; but had it been violent, and 
attended with a malignant, nervous, or putrid fever, the 
bark, elixir of vitriol, red wine, and ſtimulants, would 


have been highly neceſſary. By that method of treat- 


long, I cured two patients a few years ago of the pem- 
phigus, in which the fever was extremely putrid, and a 
great many gangrenous ſloughs, of a fetid ſmell and moſt 
dreadful appearance, followed the eruption of the bliſ- 
ters, attended with a low delirium for many nights, and 
the greateſt dejection of countenance and proſtration of 
ſtrength.” See Acta Helvetica, vol. ii. p. 260. Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, ed. 4. vol. ii. p. 254. Edinb. Med. Com- 
mentaries, vol. vi. p. 79. 
PEMPTAUS. An ague, the paroxyſm of which re- 
returns every fifth day. | | 
PENICILLUS. A TENT or PLEDGIT. 
PENGUIN. See KARATAS. 
PENIS, from pendo vel pendendo, to hang, becauſe it 
hangs without the belly. It is alſo called caulis, coles, 
colts, priapus; and is compoſed of three parts, viz. the 
two corpora cavernoſa, and the corpus ſpongioſum ure- 
thre. Its ſkin, which is thin, and without fat, hath a 
reduplication, which makes a hood to the glans, called 
preputium; the ſmall ligament, by which it is tied to the 
under-ſide of the glans, is called fr num ; the uſe of the 
prepuce is to keep the glans ſoft and moiſt, and to pre- 
ſerve its ſenſibility. The penis hath a ſmall ligament, 
which ariſes from its back, a little from its root, and 
which ties it to the upper part of the os pubis. It re- 
ceives two branches of veins from the hypogaſtric veſlels, 
and its arteries from the hypogaſtric and pudicæ; the 
two veins unite towards its root, and make one trunk 
which runs on the back of the penis. It hath two nerves 
from the ſacrum, and ſeveral lymphatics, which empty 
themſelves into the inguinal glands. It hath three pair 
of muſcles, viz. the erectores, acceleratores, and tranſ- 
verſales. Cowper obſerves, that the cuticula on the 
glans penis is villous or downy, and that the cutis is thin- 
ner here, and on the ſcrotum, than any where elſe. Reg- 
nerus de Graaf accurately deſcribes the penis. Ruyſch 


Cowper's Obſervations on the Penis. 
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| PEPTICOS. DiczsT IVE, or that promotes digeſtion 


The perforating part of the trepan. 


are of a yellow colour. It grows among 


PER 


rine plant which grows on rocks onal 
wing, which is a1 called menten cle ie a bing 
allowed, it ſhould, if poſſible, be ex; 5 Jeatler i 
third vol. of the Lond. Med. Obf. and 1, ©! de 
an account of a ſucceſsful attempt to on * [1 Ke. jg 
the ſtomach, by means of a whilebone we a Quill from 
each end, to each of which was a thread look kane a 
Meg. 


ed, and by which the quill was entangled, and 
up. ; | z 

PENO-ABSOU. A tree in America, whot: bat 

ly 


very fragrant, and whoſe fruit, which js 6. R 

orange, contains from fix to ten nuts, from a a 
is expreſſed. The fruit is poiſonous, but the ich dl 
to cure the wounds received by poiſoned e wh 
PENTADACTYLON. A name for the f. 
PENT ANEURON, i. e. Plantago anruft. 5 
See PLANTAGO MINOR. Ea 
PENTAPHARMACUM 
five ingredients. | | 
PENTAPHYLLOIDES. BARREN 
PENTAPHYLLUM. Cirquzro; 


reptans, Linn. A name alſo for ſever 


. A medicine cOnviſting of 


STRAWPEngr. 
Ly I. e. Patz 
al ſpeeies ot wy” 


trum, and of hermodaCtyls. 
PENTAPLEURUM, i. e. Plantago 
jor. See PLANTAGO MINOR, 
PENTOROBUS. Prony. 
PEPASTICA. Dictsrive MEDIeIx Es. 
PEPITA NUX. IONATITUs's BEAN. 
PEPLION, or PEPLos. They were purging neſs 
eines for evacuating bile and phlegm. - Sometin jt 
ſpoken of under the names of mecon, mens, and mes 
num; alſo wild andrachne, chamaſyce, Papaver (puncyny 
[ymphytum, and tithymalus. | 
PEPLIOS LUTTETIANORUM. See Faraco, 
PEPO. Common Pomeion. Boerhaave enumentz 
fifteen ſpecies. They are not eaſily digeſted. By re. 
ſure an oil is obtained from their pulp, which ſoftens te 
ſkin. See Raii Hiſt. | 


anguſtifola nz 


PEQUETI RECEP'TTACULUM. Prcquer's 1. 
CEPTACLE, Or RESERVOIR. oce RECEPTACULUN 
'CHYLTI. | 

PERAGU. A ſhrub in Malabar, whoſe juice U 
worms, and its roots cure the lientery, colic, &c. oc 
Ran Hiſt. 

PERCEPIER, alſo called cherophy!lo, olchinila nm 
tana minima, polygonum ſelinoides. PARSLEY-BRE She 
STONE, or PARSLEY-PIERT. It is a low plant; 2nd lies 
chiefly on the ground; its branches are hairy, full of 
ſmall leaves, ſet alternately at the points, It grows in 
dry places, and fallow fields, and allo among corn. k 
is ſaid to be diuretic, but it is of too little cllicacy t0 Ute 
ſerve much notice. Rai Hiſt. ; 

PERDETUM. In Paracelſus it is the root of Hf 

PERDICIUM. See PARIETARIA. | 

PEREGRINUM LIGNUM. See NzparIricts 
LIGNUM. | 

PERESKIA. A plant with a roſe-ſhaped fe, 
which is met with in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. In 8 
Engliſh American ſettlements it is called a ares | 
The Dutch call it a BLAD-APPLE. See Millers . 
PERETERION, from wepau, transfodin #2 6g 1905 


' PEREXYL LUSITANIS. See Caaroxct 
PERFECTI MAGISTERIL. O1L of en. 
PERFOLIATA, called alſo e, e 110 

WAX. It is a plant with a ſmall fibrous 8 5 ne 

which ſprings ſmooth, and often reddiih el 

leaves are oval-ſhaped, of a blue green ar pr s 

be vulnerary, but of little note in practice. Den g. 

PERFORANS MANUS. See FLEXOR TERT, 

TERNODII DIGITORUM MANUS 3 called 0 22 

manus. | 


NODII SECUNDI DIGITORUM MANUS* es 
—— PEp1s. See FLEXOR SUBLIMT? cu xls 
— cassERII. See CORACO-BR4 


PENNA. A FEATHER, It alſo ſignifies a ſubma- 


CULUS. | Ee 
| 1 


lo vrouple | 


quefolium, and pentaphylloides, alſo a ſpecies of bart. 


Gee Rau Eil. 


= 


PER 


PFRFRICTIO. SHIVERING, or COLDNESS, See 


EO RLAMMA- See PERIAPTA. 


MIA. PAIN in the STOMACH. 
THIN. It is the outermolt part of a flower, 
bach ſurrounds it before it is blown, and forms a kind 
4 by dort for it alterwards. Dr. Grew calls it the empale- 

| © Pl ſome improperly call it the ca/yx or cup, for the 
| 9 16 roperly the hollow cup formed by the empale- 
| 2 2 of which the other parts of the flower grow. 
| hy e flowers, whoſe petals, or flower-leaves, have a firm 
nnd ſtrong baſis, ſufficient to ſupport themſelves, there- 

| cre ſtand in need of an empalement, as the tulip, &c. 
Which have none; theſe, however, have a calyx. 

E pERIAPTA, called alſo amuleta, periama. People on 
om amulets were fixed for the remoyal of a diſeaſe. 
| p1nchard ſays, it is a medicine which being tied about 
he neck, is believed to expel diſeaſes, eſpecially the plague. 
PERIAPTON. See DRIFF. 
E pERIBLEPSIS, from w:piCacmw, to flare about, That 
ad of ſtaring look which is obſerved in delirious perſons. 
 ?ERIBOLE, from TeoiCannw, fo ſurround. Some- 
times it ſignifies the dreſs of a perſon; at other, a tranſ- 
ion of the morbiſic humours to the ſurface of the 


body. | 
4 PERICARDII ARTERIA. The ARTERY of the 

PERICARDIUM. This ariſes from the anterior middle 

W part of the common trunk of the ſubclavian, or the ca- 

W rotid; it runs down upon the pericardium all the way to 

che diaphragm, to which it ſends ſome branches. 

_ -— V:xa The vein of the PERICARDIUM. It 
W {omctimes ſprings from the trunk of the ſuperior cava, at 
W others from the origin of the right ſubclavian. The left 

ena pericardii comes ſometimes from the left ſubclavian 

W before the mammaria, ſometimes from the mammaria or 

dip ragmatica ſuperior on the ſame fide. | 

_ PMRICARDITIS. INFLAMMATION of the PERI“ 
WcazpiuM. Dr. Cullen places this diſeaſe in the genus 
W carditis, which ſee. . 

= PERICARDIUM, from ven about, and xd, the 

en called alſo cap/ula, involuorum, and ſacculas cordis. 

be firſt membrane of the pericardium is formed by the 

Pleura, which is connected to the pericardium by a cel- 

lar membrane, but this is only an occaſional covering, 

eng the pericardium, where it adheres to the diaphragm. 

e ſubſtance of the pericardium is a {trong tough mem- 

brane, compoſed of two lamellæ, the external of which 

5 i; by much the ſtronger; the internal is a complete bag, 

A [Vithout perforation, eing reflected over the hear! itſelf. 

lis internal coat contains the fluid called liquor pericar- 

IP which was {uppoſed to be ſecreted by glands lodged 

dere, but is certainly ſecerned by the ſmall continua- 

ons 01 the arteries. In ſound habits this liquor is found 

Fall quantity; in unſound habits we find a larger 

— ang its appearance is like ſerum, a little tinged with 
7 . The redneſs is owing to the tranſudation of the 
beer ry = muſcular cavities of the heart; and the 

1 E Fa ody 18 kept, the redder the liquor grows. The 

Sa icardium is to afford the liquor, and to con- 
W of the dan and as it is connected by a great ſurface 

* nals, os rs perhaps it keeps the heart unmoved by 

* E OG diaphragm in inſpiration : but there is 

or much in ms, as the middle of the diaphragm hath 

Tm motion in inſpiration and expiration. The 

ein much larger than the Heart; it is not fixed 
io che baſis of the heart, but round the large veins above 

e auuricles before they CC, d off th 55 ; d 

bund the | ey lend oft t e ramit cations, an 

"ME nm, arge arteries before their diviſions. This 


opc, af ſubject to different affections, articularly 


0 * — *  —- * 


:mmation, and ſuppuration, which ſee under 


YDROPS 
Hg PERICARD11, INFLAMMATIO, and AB- 


pr 
. "RICARDIO.DIAPHRAGMATIC/E VENZ. 

1 4 PERICa oC MATICE ſuperiores. 
„„. 8 PIUM, from ep, about, and nav, the 
. enable . pical medicine, applied to the wriſts. In the 


egetables 1 > It is whatever ſurrounds the fruit of 
| ie ner membrane, huſk, or pulp. Some 


= reſtra: 
Wc... in it to the ſoft and moiſt pulp which covers the 
2 PERICH NN &c. 

only a contin NDRIUM. The pericondrium is ſaid to be 


Th may he uation of the perioſteum. This Dr. Hunter 


1 


© 
* 
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the place of bone in an adult, as the trachea; or in ſuch 
as ſupplies the place of bone in infants, as epiphyſes; but 
on the cartilages that are expanded over tlie extremites of 
articulating joints, the perichondrium is the inner layer of 
the capſular ligament, reflected over the cartilage ex- 
tremely fine. his is not diſcoverable in adults, but in 


diſcernible. 

PERICHRISIS. A LINIMENT. 
PERICHRIS TA. Any medicine with which the eve- 
lids are anointed in an ophthalmia. f 
PERICLASIS, from egi, about, and xaauy to break. 


4 fracture with a great wound, wherein the bone is laid 
are. 


PERICLIMENUM. A name for ſeveral forts of ca- 
prifolium, 

PERICLYMENUM PARVUM. . Sce IPECACUANH A. 
PERICRANIUM, from regt, about; and xpavy, the 
head. The membrane which immediately inveſts the bones 
of the ſkull, or under the hairy ſcalp. It is made up of 
two lamina, cloſely united ; the external lamina parts from 
the internal at the ſemicircular plane ſurrounding the tem- 
ples, and becomes a very ſtrong aponeurotic, or ligamen- 
tary expanſion, which covers the temporal muſcle, and is 
afterwards fixed in the external angular apophyſis of the os 
frontis, in the poſterior edge of the ſuperior apophyſis of 
the os male, and in the ſuperior edge of the zygomatic 


place the aponeurotic coif ſeems to form the external la- 
mina of the pericranium, and they both communicate with 
particular aponeurotic expanſions of the maſtoid, maſleter, 
Zygomatic, and other neighbouring muſcles. | 
PERIDESMICA, ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from ſtricture in the urethra. See IscHuria. 
PERIDROMOS. The extreme circumference of the 
hairs of the head. | | 
PERIESTECOS, from wepurnui, to ſurround, or guard, 
An epithet for diſeaſes, ſigns, or ſymptoms, importing 
their being ſalutary, and that they prognoſticate the reco- 
very of the patient. 
PERIGRAPHE. An inaccurate deſcription or delinca- 
tion. In Veſalius, perigraphe are certain white lines 
and impreſſions, obſervable in the mryſculus rectus of the 
abdomen. | 

PERIGUA. See CassINE. | 

PERIN. A TESTICLE. Some explain it the peri— 
næum, others ſay it is che anus. | 

PERIN/EOCELE. A rupture in the perinæum. 

PERIN ALUM, from @epuew, to flow round. Becauſe 
that part is generally moiſt, called alſo interfœminium. It 
is the ſpace between the anus and the parts of generation; 
it is divided into two equal lateral portions by a diſtinct 
line, which is longer in males than in females. | 

In midwifery it is obſerved, that when the os externum 
is ſo much dilated by the head of the foetus as to allow 
the delivery of the ſame, it is generally ſtretched to th: 
length of three, and ſometimes of four inches; whence at 
this time delivery ſhould not be precipitated, leſt a lacera- 
tion in this part ſhould be the conſequence. Inſtead of 
ſtretching back the perineum with the finger, as is the 
practice of ſome, it ſhould be ſupported with the palm of 
the hand, and the head of the child, at the ſame time, mo- 
derately oppoſed in its force againſt it, that its diſtenſion 
may be made gradually, until ſufficiently dilated for deli- 
very. Inflammations and lacerations of the perineum, if 
they occaſion vomiting, are fatal in a few days. If a 
laceration happens, keep the woman long in bed, and 
adviſe her to keep her knees cloſe, as conſtantly as poſ- 
ſible ; her bowels ſhould be kept ſoluble, : ; 

The puncture of the perineum, is an operation which 
was uſed to be performed when the bladder was under ſuch 
a ſuppreſſion of urine as could not be relieved by _ ge” 
tler method, The operation was performed by pu hing a 
trochar from the place where the external wound in the 
old way of cutting for the ſtone was made, into the cavity 
of the bladder, and ſo procuring the iſſue of the water 
through the canula. At preſent inſtead of this method, 
the water is evacuated b poming the trochar into the blad- 
der, from a little above the os pubis. The is method of diſ- 
charging the urine hath ſucceeded, but when the ſuppreſ- 


rs Sce Le Dran's Operations. Sharp's Operations. 


here 


true of that ſort of cartilage which ſupplies 


harp's Critical W 2 N 8 White's Surgery, 1 


| 


young ſubjects, where the parts are ſeparable, it is calily - 


arch, as far as the root of the maſtoid apophyſis. At this 


ſion is of any conſiderable ſtanding, the operation is dan- 
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There are alſo abſceſſes formed in this part. 
SCESSUS PERINZI, | 

PERIN/EALIS ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from a tumor in the perineum. 

PERIN-KARA. A wild olive-tree of vaſt growth in 
Malabar. See Raii Hiſt. | 

PERINENE NEUCOS. See EPINENEUCos. 

PERIN-NIROURI. A bacciferous ſhrub in Malabar. 
See. Raii Hiſt. | 

PERIN-PANEL. A bacciferous Indian ſhrub, the 
leaves of which are uſed in ſuffumigations againſt hyſteric 
ſymptoms. See Raii Hiſt. | 

PERINYCTIDES. PusTULEs, or PIMPLES, which 
break out in the night. 

PERIOSTEUM, from ve, about, and oveov, the bone. 
It is that membrane which covers the bone. It is divided 
by authors into two layers; the internal layer (or perio- 
ſteum itſelf) lies cloſe to the bone, and appears furrowed, 
as the bone is: this is one of the fineſt, thinneſt membranes 
imaginable, and appears upon a ſucceſsful injection to be 
extremely vaſcular z the reaſon of which is, that the veſſels 
which run to the bone play a while upon the ſurface of this 
membrane, before they enter into the ſubſtance of the 
bone. The external layer is of a white gliſtening appear- 
ance. It is merely adventitious, being compoſed of the 
fibrous expanſions of membranes, ligaments, and tendons 
wherefore it runs in various directions, according as theſe 
tendons, &c. are variouſly inſerted. The periofeum is not 
elaſtic ; Dr. Hunter thinks it is not very ſenſible, and ad- 
viſes in amputations not to ſcrape it, but only to paſs the 
knife about it, a little above the place where you intend to 
ſaw. The perioſteum is wanting on thoſe parts of a bone 
where ſtrong tendons enter, as in the trochanter. The 
uſes of the perisſteum are, to prevent the bad effect of 
friction on the bones, to protect the veſſels running into 
the bones; to connect epiphyſes; and to give origin to 
muſcles. See ABSCEsSUS PERIOSTET and INFLAM- 
MATIO. 

PERIPH Y MOSIS. See PARAPHYMOSIS. 

PERIPLOCA. A name for VIRGINIA SILK. Alſo Ita- 
lian and French 8CAMMONY, called alſo /cammonia Mon ſ- 
peliaca rotundioribus foliis, apocynum latifolium. Its con- 
creted juice purges in ſomewhat larger doſes than the 
feammony of the ſhops. Boerhaave takes notice of four 
other ſpecies, but they are not purging. 

PERIPNEUMONIA. 1 A PERIPNEUMONY, from 

PERIPLEUMONIA. weg, about, and myevuuy, the 
Jungs. Dr. Cullen places it as a ſpecies of pneumonia, or 
rather inflammation of the thorax and its contents. 

Three kinds of peripneumontes are diſtinguiſhed, as fol- 
lows: the true, or inflammation in the /ungs; the ſpuri- 
ous, or when a pituitous matter obſtructs the veſſels of the 
tings; the catarrhous, or when a thin acrid defluxion' on 
the lungs is the cauſe. | | 

The true peripneumony is produced by cold applied to 
the ſkin, or mouth, or ſtomach by an inflammatory dia- 
theſis; an over diſtenſion of the /ungs ; or by any of the 
general cauſes of inflammation. Such cauſes as particular- 
ly affect the lungs, are a faulty air, cauſtic matter in the 


See AB- 


— 


4 


atmoſphere, or other faulty exhalations, violent exerciſe 


of the lungs by running, wreſtling, &c. violent diſturb- 
ances of the mind, a quinſy, accompanied with an orthop- 
ncea, a violent pleuriſy, or an exceſlive paraphrenitis. The 
diſorder excited, various effects will be produced, accord- 
ing to the diverſity of the part affected; for a bronchial in- 
flammation by compreſſion and contagion inflames the con- 
tiguous extremities of the pulmonary artery. When the 
extremities of the pulmonary artery are inflamed, the blood 
becomes ſtagnant, the veſſel is extended, the thinneſt part 
of the fluids is expreſſed, as it were, by tranſudation, and 
the thicker parts are accumulated: and all the blood, as 
yet capable of circulation, is collected between the right 
ventricle of the heart, and the extremities of the pulmo- 
nary arteries: hence the /ungs become oppreſſed, incapa- 
ble of expanding, and are livid, the left ventricle of the 
heart is deprived of blood, a great weakneſs is brought on, 
with a variety of other ſymptoms, as follow. 
Inflammation of the cheſt or of its contents, is always 
known by the following ſymptoms, fever, difficult þreath- 


ing, cough, and pain in one part of the breaſt or 
another. 


This fever is of the inflammatory kind, and begins with 
an obtuſe pain in the breaſt, which is rather tenſive and 
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oppreſſive than acute; ſometimes this 
and ſometimes in both ſides; ſometim 
the reins, at others it ſhoots to the back and t 
a . 0 the 
læ; the breathing is difficult, and affected with 
ſnoring ; a cough uſually attends; it is ſometi , 
others the matter diſcharged is bloody, or chief, 
this cough 1s more acute than that which 5 
pleuriſy, the air from the /ungs being pa " 
mouth, tongue, and ſkin are very dry; there is a f. 
fulneſs in the thorax, anxiety about the preecord; ene of 
reſtleſſneſs and toſſing in bed continually ; this ; i tr 
never fails to attend, and that even in theb 105 nel _ 
, s Eginning; es 74 
becomes a ſtranger; the pulſe is commonly har Ts 6 
quick, but ſeldom ſtrong or regularly full; it i; fon. "uy 
ſoft, ſlender, and intermitting; before bleeding it Ts 
ly to be perceived in ſome caſes, but after bleedin 15 
ſtronger; the urine is often turbid; the difficulty of * 
ing and the ſenſe of fulneſs increaſe; and x mn ö 
thick mucus being ſecreted, occaſions a ſound az & i 
al 
paſſes through the branches of the trachea: if the fi 
toms are violent at the firſt, the patient is not able vk 
down; when he does, it is only on his back, for he . 
hardly breathe if not erect, and the pailage of the blood 
through the /uugs is obſtructed, fo that he fears ſufocs 
tion; the veins of the neck ſwell, the pulſe becomes every 
way irregular ;z one arm is often affected as if with apa 
the face ſwells, is of a dark colour, eſpecially about be 
cheeks and the eye-lids; and if the weather is fh l. 
vid ſpots appear on the neck and breaſt, the tongue ud 
and is of a dark-red colour; the eyes are dull; a ups; 
and a low delirium ſucceed, in which the patient rar, 
and ſeems neither aſteep nor awake; ſometimes theres! 
degree of paleneſs, and an air of aſtoniſhment at the bert 
ning of the diſeaſe, the eyes ſtaring wildly, aud this pur 
tends much danger. The beſt expeQoration reſenibls; 
what is ſpit up with a cold, but rather more yellow aud 
{ſtreaked with blood; but becoming leſs fo, inexpreſhvl 
anguiſh is felt, and at laſt the patient is ſuffocated, lt the 
ſymptoms do not ariſe to ſo great a height, and at tle 
ſame time no means of reſolution have been applied before 
the fourth day, as if theſe means are not fulliciently por. 
erful, or if they are not continued until the diteale 15 t- 
tally carried off, a ſuppuration takes place, and is indicate 
ed by flight and frequent ſhiverings; the pain at the lane 
time going off gradually, the ſenſe of fuineſs, and the 
cough, with the other ſymptoms diminiſhing, and the par 
tient being only able to lie on that fide which was molt 
affected. 5 | 
This diſorder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a pleurily; 
from a difficulty of breathing in fevers; from the {purious 
peripneumony ; inflammation in the mediaſtinum, oi n 
the intercoſtal muſcles; from the catarrh, the aithma, and 
other difficulties of breathing which happen in chronical 
diſeaſes. oy 
A white ſediment in the urine, or a red ſediment ny 
ing to a white, promiſe a ſafe and ſpeedy recover). | 7 
the peripneumony takes place after a cold fit of a fexct s 
the fever continues along with the inflammation, GY 
hath been relieved either naturally or artificially, 3 
the ſecond week ſometimes carries off both _ 
the young and robuſt, a bloody ſpit appears on 5 ro 
day, it is a good ſign; and if on the ſeventh _ in 
patient ſweats ſpontaneouſly, the diſeaſe 18 1 e fare 
phlegmatic and languid conſtitutions, when die, 10 
hath a deep ſeat in the /ungs, there is a termin _ 
diſeaſe on the eleventh or Parteenth day, bar! Fm 
toration, and partly by ſweat, the pulſe 2 © edi 
the ſleep calmer, and the ſtrength being 3 "renty- 
eaſe ends well. If the diſorder continues tot 1 . mol: 
firſt day, an abſceſs will be the conſequence: "ſons. Fr 
dangerous in flat-breaſted and in bene, be + de be 
quent ſtools, and urine without any ſe rh e dare 
igns. If the pulſe is ſmall, ſoft, and b. ich a r 
ger is great. If the diſeaſe ruſhes on at | Qiverinſ t 
lent attack; if the horror, coldneſs, and Corchugbe 
many hours, and are followed with nen there is mal 
if the brain is affected at the firſt onſet; bhors the bel 
purging with a teneſmus; if the patient? f 
if either exceſſive ſweating, 
ſkin attend ; if the natural countenan 
there is reaſon to apprehend the m0 
Suppuration generally proves fatal. 
Avoid the extremes of heat and of co 
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wont lis. All the drink and medicines ſhould be milk 
r. Tordyce, in the ſecond part of his Elements, ſpeaks 
| oral cure. He ſays, that this may happen by a ſe- 
E f mucus from the lungs, which at firſt is ſpit up 
| 3 with uneaſineſs, becoming gradually thicker, 
N fa ellowiſh or greeniſh caſt ; it is often mixed with 
ons and radually diminiſhing the ſymptoms, 
WE ood, relieving, 8 / 4 e 
s to carry off the diſeaſe before the fourteenth day. Or, 
| n Jiſorder may depart by an hemorrhage, or by an in- 
| lammation ariſing in ſome other part of the body, as the 
TX hor obſerves, is effect 
The artificial cure, the ſame author obſerves, is effected 
reſolution, or by evacuation from the mucous 
The firſt method is to be purſued in the robuſt, 
tie ſecond in the more infirm. Thus, in all caſes, on due 
blecding, or expectoration, the cure chiefly depends. 
SE hen the cure is attempted by reſolution, the firſt ſtep | 
| vill be to bleed freely. This operation muſt be uſed in 
doint of frequency, according to the ſtrength of the pulſe, 
E | its fulnets and hardneſs. A large orifice ſhould be 
nade to diſcharge the blood. The ſooner blood = 
taken away, the more beneficial the evacuation proves. 
Ven from the violence of the inflammarion, the pulſe is 
mall, very frequent, and irregular, it often riſes, and 
becomes regular after the operation; and from the diſeaſe 
| iacreafing, or recurring, it is frequently neceſſary to re- 
beat this evacuation two or three times. As ſoon as the 
W preceding cold fit is over, take from a large orifice from 
| 7 x11, to 5 xvi. of blood; this large bleeding gives more 
relief than twice the quantity taken at three times; and, ex- 
| cept ſymptoms promiſe well after the ſirſt bleeding, take 
fim ; vii. to 3 xli. more in four hours after; and, as 
required, repeat it in ſomewhat leſs quantities in fix or 
E cight hours. If florid frothy blood 1s ſpit up, bleed as 
bas the patient's ſtrength will admit; but if the blood 
W which is taken from a vein appears pale, and elly-like, 
& without the true buff; or if a ſpitting is already come on, 
W blecding will be injurious. The air in the room ſhould 
be kept moderately warm. The vin. antim. and kali ace- 
tatum thould be given in the uſual doſes as in inflam- 
| matory fevers; and if they are repeated every hour, or 
au lea every two hours, their efficacy will be more 
ted to the intention. Emollient..clyſters, in which 
ritre is diffolved, ſhould be frequently injected. Nitre 
may be mixed in every draught of the patient's drink, or 
may be rendered agreeably acid by the addition of Clut- 
bors febrifuge ſpirit, Bliſter the back and ſides, eſpecial- 
Y ly after bleeding: if in the courſe of the diſorder expecto- 
| 1:10 hops too ſuddenly, and is not immediately followed 
Y by eme other evacuation, bliſter both the legs. A de- 
W c0:t:0n of the rad. ſerpent. ſeneka, given in proper doſes, 
and at due intervals, is of ſingular advantage. 
N f expectoration is attempted as the means of relief, 
feeding is rarely admitted. If the expectorated matter 
be jcllowith, or ſtreaked with blood, by keeping it up, 
4 the moſt deſirable ends will be anſwered. 'The gum am- 
Rwmoniacumm is uſually preſcribed in this caſe, but the anti- 
Y eee or the vin. antim. given in ſuch doſes 
Bar 5 a” up a nauſea, are of more extenſive efficacy. 
: np pr orating medicines, as ſuch, muſt not be given 
W :.. 18 you to be diſcharged becomes fit for excre- 
W : Aa erwiſe agreater flow of humours will be invited 
I * Vapours from warm water may be fre- 
I 33 into the /ungs with the breath. From 
be other ing gs the decock. rad. ſenekz, beſides which 
e _=— ieines will be required. If the diſeaſe 
W much ing book. mixed kind, or if the lungs are not ſo 
1 ed, — they are loaded with a viſcid or pitui- 
the ſides, * . y bliſters between the ſhoulders, and on 
W opiates may b. A mucus that is ſpit up is very thin, 
aa, 0 0 1 ed in ſmall doſes, to moderate the pain; 
= lowed, I cm let mucilages be frequently ſwal- 
W <<llive n udden cold air, too hot an air, ex- 
bons of the — purging, and diſturbed paſ- 
W which cafe pre A any of them check expectoration, 
oug Fog. ed as already directed. This diſorder, 
remoyed J carried off by expectoration, is ſometimes 
venth d urine, which on the ſeventh, ninth, or ele- 
ay, or ſometimes, in the 1 gy ati b 
tO let fall a 1 if »in the intermediate days begins 
lometimes 41 ntiful ſediment of a pale red colour, and 
u pus; theſe diſcharges are ſucceeded by ſa- 


utary 
7 Weats, but are preceded by anguiſh, palpitations, 


by ſimple 
lands. 
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an irregular pulſe, &c. If the pulſe flags, give a few 
grains of the ſal. c. c. with the conf. aromatica. If when 
blood is taken away from a vein, it appears of a looſe or 
broken texture, immediately deſiſt from any diſcharge of 
it, and begin with the uſe of cooling antiputreſcents, AS 
the acet. camphorat. the juice of oranges or lemons in the 
patient's drink, or let his drink be acidulated with 
Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, joined with ſome proper 
cordial, &c. 

A peripneumony is very apt to return on a little irregula- 
rity of diet. It terminates variouſly, as by a reſolution, a 
ſuppuration, a ſcirrhus, a copious ſpitting, a bilious flux, 
01 by a copious thick urine, in which is either a ſediment 
of a pale red colour, or of a purulent quality. When the 
patient dies, he is carried off by a ſutiocation, from the 
difficulty of coughing up the matter which is lodged in the 
lungs. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 306. 

ERIPNEUMONIA NoOTHA. The $8PUR1OUs, or BA“ 
»TARD-PERIPNEUMONY. Thisdiſorder may appear at any 
time in the year, but for the molt part it approaches early 
in the ſpring, particularly after a very ſharp winter. This 
kind of perzpreumony is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from a dry 
aſthma, by the degree of fever, and fipr's of inflammation 
which are manifeſt in it; in moſt ſymptoms, the ſpuri- 
ous peripneumony allo reſembles the true, but the heat, 
pain, and thirſt are not ſo conſiderable in the firſt as in 
the laſt. 

Thoſe advanced in years, and thoſe of any age who have 
a groſs habit of body, and are addicted to ſpirituous li- 
quors, alſo thoſe who are ſubject to catarrhs are molt ſub- 
ject to this kind of diſorder. | 

It is often cauſed by cold north and north-eaſt winds, 
Bodies that are loaded in the winter with groſ: and fluggiſh 
humours, which at the approach of ſpring are rareticd, 
the lungs becoming turgid therewith, a bad cough is pro- 
duced, and then the peripneunmony is Toon introduced. 
A redundant viſcid ſerum, or even a putrid tendency in 
the juices, may induce this diſeaſe. The drying up of an 
old ulcer or an iſſue may, in ſome circumitances, be a 
cauſe. A weakened jtate of the /ungs, as when an œde— 
ma forms itſelf there, may allo occaſionally be productive 
of this diſeaſe. 8 

Boerhaave obſerves, that the baſtard peripreumony ſteals 
upon the patient unawares with a ſlight wearineſs, weak- 
neſs, a general proſtration of the faculties of the mind, 
thick and ſhort breathing, and an opprethon of the breaſt. 
The commotions it excites are {o ſmall, that the heat and 
fever are ſcarce ſuſſicient to make the patient ſenſible of his 
diſorder, afterwards flight ſhiverings, which come on by 
fits, and the attacks of a gentle fever appear, whence dif- 
ficulty of breathing, and weakneſs ſuddenly increaſing, 
bring on death, of which there was ſcarce any ſign by the 
pulſe or urine. Sydenham was one of the firſt who diſ- 
tinguiſhed this diſorder from a catarrh, and he gives the 
following account of its manner of invaſion, and its pro- 
greſs. The patient is hot and cold alternately, giddy, com- 
plains of an acute pain in the head, when the cough is 
moſt troubleſome ; he vomits up all liquids, ſometimes 
with, and at others without coughing ; the urine is turbid 
and intenſely red; the blood taken away reſembles pleuri- 
tic blood; the patient breathes quick and with difficulty 35 
if he is adviſed to cough his head achs as if it would burſt; 
a pain 1s felt in the whole breaſt ; a wheezing is obſerved 
by the attendants whenever the patient coughs. 'To what 
Sydenham hath ſaid it may be added, that the patient's 
cheeks and eyes often appear red and inflamed, the pulſe 
is ſmall, a low fever attends, and the urine is generally 
pale-coloured. . 

If the ſtrength does not return after the diſeaſe is re- 
moved; if the pulſe is ſtill quick, though ſoft; if the 
breathing is difficult and oppreſſed; if there is at times a 
cold ſhivering, with fluſhing in the cheeks, the lips are 
dry, and the appetite defective, a phthiſis may be expect- 

d ſoon. 

5 The indications of cure will be to expel the pituitous 
colluvies. 2dly, To ſtrengthen the habit in general, and 
the lungs in particular. | 

Attenuating ſtimulating expeCtorants, ſtomach purges, 
emetics, bliſters, both by their ſtimulus and diſcharge, 
and ifſues in the inſide and bottom of the knee, are all 
thought uſeful. For common drink, muſtard-whey, or a 
decoction of madder-root, will be very convenient; bleed- 


: : tous ſymptoms 
ing, except in a ſmall quantity, when comatous 1 S on 
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appear, is not to be practiſed, but bliſters applied to the 
back, ſides, and arms, with gentle puking at proper inter- 
vals, and ſuitable expectorants may be much depended 
on. The decoct. rad. ſenek. is alſo uſeful in this diſ- 
order. : 

If the cough is violent, opiates will be very uſeful, and 
may be given as ſoon as expeCtoration is become tolerably 
free; a mixture of the pil. e ſtyrace & pil. ex aloe cum 
myrrha may be ſafely given in doſes as circumſtances may 
require. To keep the bowels lax is a neceſſary point in 
order to relief, and the opiate may be given to any quan- 
tity, not to interfere wholly with the uſual efficacy of the 
purgative which it accompanies. 

As expectoration is a principal means of relief, to the 
ſaline draughts, made with the aq. ammoniæ acetatæ, add 
as much of vin. antim. as will excite and keep up a nauſea, 
thus every uſeful ſecretion and excretion will be pro- 
moted. | 

When the breathing is eaſy, and expectoration free, 
begin to ſtrengthen the hahit by means of the bark, to 
each ounce of which a dram, or more, of the balſam of 
Tolu may be added; mild chalybeates may alſo be uſed. 

This diſorder terminates by a ſpitting, a bilious flux of 
the belly, or by plenty of thick urine, with a thick ſedi- 

Macbride arranges this diſeaſe amongſt 
aſthmatic complaints, which he ſays commonly ſeizes 
the old and phlegmatic ; the weak and lax; the fat and 
un weildy; and is moſt riſe in wet and ſlabby ſituations 
in foggy weather, and winter ſeaſons. All which cir- 
cumitances point out, as the cauſe, an accumulation of 


| ſerum in the cellular cavities of the /ungs, whence great 


oppreſſion on the air-veſſels, and ſome degree of obſtrue- 
tion in the pulmonic and bronchial arteries, thereby 
hindering the free and regular circulation of the blood. 
This diſeaſe is always extremely dangerous; and re- 
quires the utmoſt circumſpection in our prognoſtics as 
the mildneſs of the ſymptoms, at the beginning, are too 
apt to miflead both the patient and attendant. For, as 
it ariſes from a viſcid accumulation among the inert ſo- 
lids of the lungs, the ſymptoms do not appear very diſ- 


treſſing, till it is generally too late for relief, and there 


can be no hope of a reſolution of the offending matter, 


ſince there is no way for it to be carried from the cells 


wherein it ſtagnates, but by the abſorbent ſyſtem, and 
it is generally too viſcid to be taken up by fach ſlender 
veſſels. Writers, from not making the neceſſary diſtinc- 
tion between the cellular and tubular part of the /ungs, 
and by ſuppoſing the offending matter in the peripneumo- 
nia nitha chokes up the extremities of the pulmonary 
artery, have confounded the theory of this diſeaſe, ſince 
the ſymptoms cannot be ſatisfactorily accounted for, on 
the ſuppoſition that the morbific matter is lodged in any 
other place than the cellular interſtices, whereby it preſſes 
both upon the air-veſſels and blood-veſlels, hindering the 
firſt from being fully diſtended with air, and the laſt 
from tranſmitting blood. In this diſeaſe, therefore, bleed- 
ing is of no ſervice, but does harm, and our only hope is 
founded on repeated emetics and bliſters; the moſt 
proper emetics are thofe of the antimonial claſs, nor 
thould the patient drink much after a vomit is given, in 


order that the agitation from puking may be ſtronger, 


and the bliſters are to be laid on the back, ſides, and arms, 
which are alſo to be bathed, and the body kept open by 
glyſters. But all this will very rarely anſwer, and we 
may foreſee the death of the patient, from the perpetual 
taboripus wheezing, great anxiety, and intolerable oppreſ- 
lon of the præcordia, together with a conſtant doſing, 
coldneſs of the extremities, and a livid colour in the 
hands and face. People advanced in years, who are of a 
groſs habit and flabby texture may perhaps be prevented 
from falling into their diſeaſe, by ſuffering iſſues to be 
made between the ſhoulders, as theſe will prevent the 
accumulation of lymph in the cellular part of the /ungs, 
and prolbly-prolong life. A | 

On inflammations of the lungs, ſee Trallian, Ccelius 
Aurclianus, and Aretæus; and on both the kinds of perip- 
neumony, fee Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Wallis's Sydenham, 
Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic, Fordyce's 
Elements; * ii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. p. 349— 
355. Dr. Macbride's Introduction to the Theory and 
Practice of Phyſic. 

PERIPYEMA. A collection of matter ſurrounding 
any part, 1 
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PERIRRHOEA, from useꝛggew, 7 
A copious flux of the ea or 9 Io ever) part, 
all parts of the body, to the proper emy 
to their diſcharge, or rather the diſcharge it, 

PERIRRHEXIS. A ſpitting of blood f wa 
of the veins in the lungs. "OM 2 rupture 

PERISCYPHISMUS. It is an incifo 
the forehead, or from one temple to another. ©. 
per part of the os frontis, over the coronar: 2 che u 
was formerly uſed when a conſiderable . e 
defluxion in the eyes attended. The lips 5 Foes Or 
are to be kept aſunder with lint, or when th '> ound 
abates, raſp the denudated bone, and proceed l Work 0 
See P. Zgineta, lib. vi. c. 7. o Real, 

PERISTALTICUS, from WepIrENAy ty compre, 
contract. The motion by which the inteſtines rot Fig 
fæces, is called the periſtaltic motion. It 5 os = 
motion. | m ie 

PERISTOMA. The villous coat oft 

PERISTAPHILO-PHAR YNG ZI. Two fmatl vr 
cles inſerted between the uvula and lower extremit of 
internal ala of the apophyſis pterigoidæus; — . 
obliquely backward on the ſides of the pharynx, Th 
are difficult to find in very lean ſubjects, and ſeem, 0 
rt 4 Santorini calls hypero-pharyngei, or lat. . 
. ERISTAPHYLINUS EXTERNUS. See Spur. 
NOSALPINGO-STAPHYLINIUS., 

PERISTAPHYLINI INTERNI. See PETRO-$Atptycg 
STAPHYLINI.. | 

PERISYS'TOLE. The interval of reſt betwixt the 
ſyſtole and diaſtole of the heart. 

PERITERION. The perforating part of the trepan, 

PERTTTOMATICOS. See APERITTos, 

PERTTON ZZORIXIS. A burſting of the peritonzum, 
and conſequent hernia. 

PERITONEUM, from wrpimreww, to extend rund. Dr, 
Douglas is the firſt who hath given us any true idea of thi 
membrane, which lines the belly, and inveſts all theviſcen 
contained therein. It is of a cloſe texture, and yet rey 
pliable; it is capable of great extenſion, after which it 
can recover itſelf, and be contracted to its ordinary fe, 
as appears in pregnancy, &c. It is connected to all the 
circumambient parts by a cellular membrane; it isthis cel- 
lular membrane (which is generally called the external h- 
mella of the peritoneum) which forms what we call the 
proceſſes of the peritongum. The peritmeun, nererthe- 
leſs, hath productions of his own; but they are different 
from tEoſe of the cellular membrane, for they run from 
without inwards, and give an external covering do ts 
contained parts. 

PERITONTITIS. Inf AMMATION of thePERITON.ZT") 
including the meſentery and omentum, hence , 
meſenterii. Dr. Cullen defines it to be a fever, with bur 
in the belly, which is increaſed when the body is erect; N | 
without other proper ſigns of abdominal inflammations, 25 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and a & 
phlegmaſiæ; and os 06-49 three ſpecies. l. rags 
tis propria; that is, when the peritonzum, ſtrie 0 7 
called, is inflamed. 2. Peritonitis omentalis, or @!? 1 55 
See PUERPER11.1s FEBRKIS. 3. Peritonitis meſente nici. 
See IN FLAMMATIO MESENTERII. 

PERIU TODDALI. See Juj uA INDICA- 
PERLE. See ALBuGo OCcULORUM: 
PERL/E. See MARGARITTE- a 
— PERNTID, from wle, Heel, chimethlon erit | 25 Rd . 
gore. A EK IRE or CHILBLAIN. This e ae 
the hands, feet, heels, ears, noſe, and lips Fart ind 
ſubject to it, but children of a ſanguine Cu len places 

delicate complexion are the molt ſo. Dr. Cu 


n made acroſs 


he inteſtines, 


ſmall bliſters are formed, which ſoon my EE 
excoriation, which ſpeedily ulcerates3 5 
comes deep and obſtinate, diſcharging 3 e, 2 gangene 
tioned matter; in the laſt, and worlt degree, 


is formed. erneſs in 


nd 
Beſides a fulneſs of the humours, ano les dpi (0 


e0 
or tho? 


the ſkin, which are the moſt frequent ca 


chilblains, the wearing of woollen gloves, 
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| too oft the productive cauſes ; like the 
and _ os render the ſkin more ſenſible, and increaſe 
| 8 of blood thereto. {72% ; 

The principal methods of prevention and relief are as 
| Þ the ſkin is rendered leſs tender, and more firm; 
| 3 of weather are guarded againſt; the vicious qua- 
| changy the temperament 18 corrected; and, according to 
| 10 Ahrend degrees of the complaint when preſent, the 
ſubſequent appl 


*cations are made uſe of. ; 
When winter approaches, let the parts uſually affected 
be frequently put into cold water, avoiding every occa- 
don of ſubjecting them to warm. Iſſues, or frequent 
| gf purges, will drain off a redundancy of humours. As 
| 5 a faulty quality in the blood, of whatever kind it may 
| he, proper alteratives are not to be neglected ; but when 
| the diſorder is preſent, whilſt in its loweſt degree, dip the 
art into water that is cold, and as near to freezing as 
| may be, and there continue it during a minute or two; 
or if the cold chills or benumbs the part very much, dip 
iin, and take it out two or three times, at ſhort inter- 
| als; after this it may be gently dried; the ſame proceſs 
being repeated, at leaſt every morning and evening, un- 
dh all uncaſineſs is removed. The moſt troubleſome 
E itching is removed by dipping the part in cold water, or 
| by applying ſnow to it, though in ſome few inſtances the 
| ſow rather increaſes than diminiſhes the diſorder. When 
E the patient cannot bear the cold, when a cough attends, 
or other circumſtances which forbid the application of 
cold to the extremities, the beſt ſubſtitute is, to wear 
| dog-ſkin ſocks, or gloves, day and night, until the inflam- 
| mation is removed. Linnæus recommends the diluted 
| marine acid for bathing the part affected with. In greater 
degrees, as when the part may be ſaid to be froſt bitten, the 
treatment will be as directed in the article CONGELATUS; 
E in this caſe dog-ſkin gloves or ſocks, ſhould be worn. 
& Vapours ſometimes agree better than baths, in which caſe 
| the vapours from vinegar are the beſt; but as their yapour 
ſoftens the ſkin, it ſhould afterwards be often waſhed with 
z mixture, water two parts, and camphorated ſpirit of 
vine one part. If the parts are ulcerated, gentle purges 
| may be uſed, the ſwelled parts expoſed to the ſteams of 
| vinegar, and digeſtive ointments applied to the ſore. 
| When a gangrene comes on, treat it as when the ſame 
| happens from any other cauſe, attendance being given to 
| the circumſtances of the conſtitution. | 
| dee Heiſter's Surgery. M. A. Severinus's Diſſ. de Per- 
| R0mbus, in lib. de Abſceſſibus. Tiſſot's Advice to the 
| People, Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 440. Pearſon's Princi- 
bees of Surgery, vol. i. p. 142. White's Surgery, p 22. 
| PERONAA ART ERIA. The PERONEAL AR- 
8 7ERY. It is the ſmaller diviſion of the poſterior tibialis; 
| Jt paſſes down behind the fabula, between the ſoleus and 
dhe flexor pollicis, paſſes over the interoſſeous ligament, 
ad about the upper and back part of the os calcis it forms 
W a uch with the tibialis poſterior. 
3 PERON.EUS MUSCULUS, from perone, the fibu- 
| h. It riſes from the outer part of the fibula, it lies in a 
E £r0ove in the malleolus externus, and is inſerted in the 
Y baſis of the laſt metatarſal bone of the little toe. | 
„ Loxcus, called fbuleus. It riſes from the head 
| of 5 fibula, its tendon is turned back under the tarſus, 
A ans over tne os cuboides, at which place it hath a ſeſa- 
= : i L one, and runs acroſs the ſole of the foot to be in- 
= into the baſis of the firſt metatarſal bone, being an 
= adluctor. | 
I e ho ſemitibulæus. It riſes about the 
bake & outward part of the fibula, and as it runs 
bun. © malleolus externus, it becomes tendinous, and 
* e ee __ of the peronæus brevis into 
; e little toe. 


PPP Irorx poplitea; 


N runs 
8 nearly the ſame courſe with the artery of the ſame 


PH 7 Ce FIBULA, 
wy NEU BREVIS. See ExTENSOR DIG1TO- 
PERSEA | | | | | 
me * FERSEA PRECAxX. See MALA Ak- 


he PEACH-TREE. Perfica from Per- 
called R355 , Were firſt tranſplanted. It hath been 
in Rhodes, 2 Rhodacina, becauſe it was planted 


RAGE, LAKE-WEED, WATER-PEPPER, and biting 
ARSMART. It is the polygonum hydropiper, Linn. 
It is an annual plant, with oblong uncut leaves pointed 
at both ends, and with imperfect flowers ſet * ſpikes 
on the tops of the ſtalks; the cup is thick and fleſh 
divided into five oval ſegments, which cloſing form a 5 
ver to an angular gloſſy ſeed. The leaves have a burn- 
ing taſte, and ſeem nearly allied to the arum; their acri- 
mony is diſſipated by diſtillation, and is deſtroyed in the 
proceſs z they are antiſeptic, diuretic, and aperient. It 
is called per/icaria becauſe the leaves reſemble peach leaves, 
and hydropiper becauſe it grows in water, and taſtes like 
Pepper: It is not uſed in the preſent practice. See Raii 
iſt, 
There is another ſpecies alſo called muculata, perficaria 
maculata, DEAD or SPOTTED ARSMART. Per/icaria 
mitis. It is the polygonum per/icaria, Linn. It is ſo 
called from moſt of the leaves having a blackiſh ſpot in 
the middle: it grows alſo in wet grounds. It is faid to 
” as I but is not in uſe as a medicine. See Raii 
iſt, 
PERSICARIA SILIQUOSA, alſo called bal/ſamina lutea, 
nolt me tangere, herba impatiens, mercurialis ſylveſtris, 
QUICK IN HAND, TOUCH ME NOT. This ſpecies is a 
forcible diurstic, but is rarely uſed. See Raii Hiſt. 
PERSICON. The wALNUT. 
PERSICUM BALS. 1. e. BALs. TRAUMAT. See 
BENZOINUM, | | 
PERSICUS IGNIS. A CARBUNCLE. Avicenna ſays 
that Per/icus ignis is that ſpecies of carbuncle which is at- 
tended with puſtules and veſications. | 
PERSISTENS FEBRIS. A REGULAR INTERMIT- 
TING FEVER, the paroxyſms of which return at conſtant 
and ſtated hours. | 


PERSONATA. DANA ARCTICUM, 
PERSPIRATIO. PERSPIRATION, alſo tranſpiratio, 
dilatio. Without a free perſpiration no animal nor plant 
can continue in a healthy ſtate, The matter of perſpira- 
tion is ſeparated through the ſkin, and alſo from the lungs z 
it is imply ſerum. This diſcharge is uſually leſs in wo- 
men than in men; if in either women or men, the per- 
ſpiratory veſſels are obſtructed, the circulation of the blood 
meets with great reſiſtance. 

Perſpiration is of two kinds, viz. that which is conti- 
nually tranſuding and is called inſenſible; the other is the 
ſenſible, called ſweat. It hath been ſuppoſed that different 
veſſels throw off theſe diſcharges, but that is not the truth 


the ſame veſſels which throw out the inſenſible, upon be- 


ing more ſtrongly acted on, throw out the ſenſible per- 
ſpiration. | | 

All animals have an abſorptive power, ſimilar to that of 
a ſponge, which is evident from the ſpeedy penetration of 
ſea-ſalt and ſalt-petre into the moſt interior parts of the 
largeſt pieces of butcher's meat; it is moſt probable that 
the pores, &c. through which the falt paſſes, are thoſe 
through which the per/prration is carried on in living ani- 
mals. The pores are ſometimes ſo enlarged as to tranſ- 
mit particles of red blood, as happens in the muriatic 
ſcurvy z and ſometimes are ſo contracted that the neceſ- 
fary evacuation can no longer be continued, whence a va- 
riety of diſorders proceeds. The fat under the {kin is ſup- 
poſed to prevent a too free exhalation of the ſerum from 
the body; and want of fat in the lungs, to be a reaſon why 
ſo free a diſcharge is made therefrom. The coats of all 
the veſſels are perforated by the pores through which the 


matter of per/piration paſſes ; hence, when morbid hu- 


mours are attenuated they paſs through the ſkin, and are 
exhaled with the matter of per/piration, or they may, and 
often are, abſorbed into the blood, and then excreted 
with the urinc, &c. —— | 
PERTURBATIO ALVI. A DIARRHOEA, 
PERTUSSIS. HooeinG-covcH, alſo called ty//is 
ferina, and convulſiva, the rheumatic cough, and convul- 
five cough. Dr. Butter ſays it is an epidemic, contagi- 
ous, ſpaſmodic diſeaſe. It ſeems to be analogous to an 
intermittent fever in the periodic return of the fits; they 
both prevail in the ſame ſeaſons, ariſe from the ſame 
cauſe, and are cured by the ſame remedies. See Huxham 
de Aere, &c. Morb. Epid. p. 76, 77. Farther, the au- 
tumnal hoping-cough and intermittents are analogous, 
in that they renew their attacks in the returning ſpring, 


though ſeemingly cured, long before. The hooping-cough 
| -& : reſeme 
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rather mix opiates with purgatives, and give them in ſuch 


PER 


reſembles the ſmall-pox, in not uſually returning, in be- 
ing infectious to the prediſpoſed, and in that it muſt have 
its courſe. 

It is N ſymptomatic; is often a ſymptom in the 


* 


aſthma. Sydenham fays that the cough is excited by 
vapours which are thrown into the lungs from the blood. 
Vr. Butter ſays its ſeat is in the inteſtines ; that neither 
the ſtomach nor the lungs are concerned in it; that the 
primary affection is a morbid irritability of the mucous 
glands; and that an infeCtious miaſma is the occaſional 
cauſe. Again, whilſt ſome aſſert that the diſorder is a 
convulſive one, occaſioned by irritating matter lodged 
about the bronchia trachea, and fauces; others ſay, and 
indeed with greater ſeeming probability, that it is a con- 
vulſion in the diaphragm, excited by ſharp humours in the 
primz viz, and which cauſe a ſpaſmodic ſtricture in the 
glottis. Walſchmeid ſays, it proceeds from a diſorder of 
the ſtomach. Dolzus ſays it is cauſed by tough viſcid 
matter lodged in the coats of the ſtomach. Hoffman at- 
tributes it to thin and acrid juices in the ducts deſtined 
to reſpiration, as the _ arteria, &c. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. . | 

This diſorder begins with a hoarſeneſs, but uſually with 
a dry cough, which continues about two weeks, and then 
becomes convulſive, and ſome phlegm is diſcharged ; its 
increaſe and ſtate takes up about four weeks more, and in 
"fix weeks after it generally goes off, though ſometimes it 
continues eighteen or twenty weeks: ſometimes the 

hlegm is ropy, at others it is mixed with ſharp ſerum, 
but always is thrown up with difficulty: at the height the 
phlegm is more concocted, and as the cough declines the 
expectorated matter is whitiſh. After recovery a relapſe 
may eaſily happen from taking cold; but theſe relapſes are 
flight and ſhort. Some have only the antecedent ſhort 
dry cough: theſe get well in two or three weeks, but if 
phlegm begins to appear, the patient is not ſo ſoon quit 
of this diſorder. When the cough is in any degree violent, 
the blood is ſo obſtructed in the face as to occaſion black- 
neſs there, and, according as the veſſels of the noſe are 
more or leſs able to reſiſt, ſo an hæmorrhage from thence 
is more or leſs copious and frequent. 

The Hooping-cough is moſt fatal to children under two 
years of age. Older children uſually ſwallow the phlegm 
and then puke it. After three years of age it ſeldom 
proves fatal; though, in ſome inſtances wherein great 
weakneſs attends, and the bark hath been negleCted, a 
conſumption follows, and the patient 1s carried off. 

As opinions vary with reſpeCt to the ſeat, &c. of this 
complaint, ſo the methods of relief that are propoſed are 
alſo various; but, in general, gentle antimonial emetics 
adminiſtered about half an hour before the return of each 
fit, when the periods can be gueſſed, are the principal, 
aſſiſtants that Litherts have been obſerved. Particular 
ſymptoms are relieved by N bliſters, gentle laxa- 
tives, &c. In the beginning, if the face is very black 
during the fit, or if the blood 1s diſcharged with the cough, 
bleed. If the breathing is difficult the lac. ammon. will 
be proper. To moderate the violence of the cough give, 
now and then the ſyr. papaveris albi in ſmall doſes, or 


doſes as whilſt the violence of the cough is moderated, the 
bowels may alſo be kept ſolutive. Dr. Butter extols the 
uſe of hemlock as a cure. He directs to begin with a 
ſmall doſe, and gradually to increaſe until the ſymptoms 
of relief appear, and then continue that doſe as long as 
it produces good effects; when this medicine begins 
to loſe its effects, then augment the quantity gradually 
until its advantages are again manifeſt. For a child 


from ſix months to two years old he adviſes to begin 
with gr. j. which when diffuſed in an ounce and a half 


of water may he given in the courſe of one day. From 
two years to four years of age two grains may be mixed 
in two ounces of water to be taken in the day. From 
four years upward to twenty the firſt daily doſe may be 
increaſed half a grain for each year. If a liquid form is 
diſliked, a pill or a bolus may be given. And Dr. Mor- 
Tis declares the moſt ſucceſsful efforts from caſtor one 
part, and the bark two parts; the doſe from 9 i. to 3 ſs. 
and repeated every four hours. If there is much fever, 
the bark is not convenient, expeCtorants ſometimes ſhould 
accompany this remedy, and often its efficacy is only ad- 
vantageous in the decline of the diſeaſe : the fever is no 
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objection to the cicuta. When there 
cantharides have been uſed with 
ſom in his Medical Memoirs, from his oh it 
other experience, ſays, From the Aer 1 well z 
lowing compoſition, the action of vomiting ix * fol 
ſary to be frequently excited, as the diſeaſe ulu . neceſ. 
nates in a few days after the exhibition of the. J termi, 
hence, he adds, I have rarely had occaſion to I remedy. 
monial powder more than two or three | es at. 
compoſition was communicated to the Dog.” 8 
friend Mr. Sutclift, a ſurgeon and apothecar by i 
ſhire. k TR. cort. Peruv. fi. 3 i, ſs. ting, in Tow. 
phorate Z fs. Tn. cantharidis. 3 j. m. i de. 

be given in ſmall doſes three or four times a da I ON 
gradually increaſed until a flight ſtrangury is iba 15 
then the doſe muſt either be diminiſhed, or _ Sp. 
longer intervals. It is then obſerved that, the wg : 
uſually comes on about the third day, and the 2 

cough ſeldom continues above ſix days after * 15 
W 2 | dmg ti 

r. Cullen conſiders this diſeaſe under ; 

the firſt is when the contagion which cauſed Hl wer, 
and continues to act; the ſecond is when the hears, 
ceaſes to act and the diſeaſe continues by the power d . 
bit. The indication of cure under th x 


| e firſt period 
obviate the violent effects of the diſeaſe and B 


dency. To this end, in plethoric habits, or where the 
blood 1s difficultly tranſmitted through the lungs, bleedin 
will be neceſſary ; but its repetition muſt be admitted vi 
caution. The belly muſt be kept lax. If there js " 
inflammatory tendency in the lungs, bliſters ſkould he 
applied to the thorax, and repeated if required. Ene. 
tics ſhould be duly repeated, they interrupt the return of 
the ſpaſmodic alfecklons; and by determining to the 
ſurface of the body, take off the determination to the 
lungs. 'The indication of cure under the ſecond periodis 
effected by antiſpaſmodics or tonics. Of theſe, a yatiet 
have been propoſed, and occaſionally with ſucceſs, as o 
tor, muſk, hemlock, cupmoſs, opium, Peruvian bark, &, 
When neither fever nor difficulty of breathing forbid, 
opium is powerful in abating, but it is not efficacious inre- 
moving the cough. In this laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, the hark, 
or ſome proper preparation of it, will be ſingularly uſeful. - 
In the Med. Comment. of Edinburgh, vol. x. p. 272, 
it is obſerved that the hooping-cough was relieved by 
vomits, and laxatives till every ſymptom of pyrexia was 
gone; then the bark, and cold bathing proved a certain 
and effectual remedy. The ſame perſon gave the bark 
and camphor, as a preventive, and obſerves that few were 
attacked that perſevered in taking it, for any length ot 
time. | | 
The late Dr. Rutherford of Edinburgh, obſerves tat 
when convulſions attend, the application of bliſters vil 
be neceſſary, but as to their ſituation in this caſe, he pre 
fers the ſide of the neck behind the ears, becauſe in that 
art there is the neareſt communication with the nents 
& the glottis. NO 6 
See Wallis's Sydenham. Huxham de Aer. & Mor, 
Epid. p. 76, 77. Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq: "_ K 
p. 281—286, 319—325. a Treatiſe on Kintengb N 
W. Butter, M. D. Dr. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. he 
edit. 4. London Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 398. 
PERUVIANUM BALSAMUM. FBO 3 
SAM, or BALSAM of PERU: 10 1s wh called n 
balſam; Indicum balſamum, balſamum Ante e | 
2 5 The tree ilch afford it, balſamifera, bali? : 
arbor Indica. See CABUREIBA. . ” *, 
roxylon peruiferum, Linn. There are three _ colour 
balſam, viz. the white; it is of a pale yellow reſerve 
(though called white); it is the native eber 0 «+, bit 
as it iſſues out from the tree: this is the Io 5 white 
very rarely met with. The dry bal/om3 2 1 
ſort inſpiſſated by the ſun's heat in gourd 5 veddilh C0 
it is ſometimes brought to Europe; it 1 e, e be net 
1 ſeldom to be me. 
lour, and a very agreeable ſmell; it 15 le an; this 
with. The common or black Fer: of 91 loares 
artificially extracted from the bark, branc 1 boiling them 
of the tree, by cutting them in ae ee of 2 du 
in water; it is of the conſiſtence of hon d thin, it i ot 
black colour in the maſs; but, when 3 reeable (110 
a Clear reddiſh or yellowiſh brown, of al 55 a mixture on 
ſmell, ſomewhat approaching to _—_ ungent tate 
benjamin and ſtorax, and of a bitteriih Pures 1 


is little or 


no ſes 
advantage. D: fo, | 


— 


my 
5 
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not in the leaſt miſſible with water, 
3 nor turbid on being agitated there- 
t from Peru and Mexico. 
with an open fire, it yields a butter 


| Gly in 

bt 1 Vendered 
ich. It is brough 
PDicqilled in a retort 


benzoine, cor 
_ N ſaline flowers ſimilar to thoſe from the 


Ine reſin. If this balſam is rubbed with ſugar, the 
am ot 


1 lere miſſi 


ttz the laſt. : 
I 1 gr for the cure of wounds in nervous and tendi- 


ſtrengthens the ſtomach, is uſeful in aſth- 
zs, and as an antiſpaſmodic, though not ſo immediately 

E 50 or ſo powerful at preſent as opium, yet it is far 
ore laſting in its efficacy. It cures, according to Sy- 
enam, the colica pictonum, and a tincture of it, in 

it of wine, is warmly recommended o Hoffman. 

See Tourncfort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
ann's Chem. Work 


rks. 
PERUVIANUS GRISEUS, vel SPURIUS. See 


Fruusis CORTEX. 
E prRVERSIO UTERI. See PROCIDENTIA UTERI. 


or with the mucilage of gum arabic, it 
ble with water, but 1s longeſt ſuſpended 


Nous parts: it 


Eine WATCHING. A ſymptom very common in feyers, 
ad always a bad preſage. It is the agrypnia of authors. 
= PERVINCA. See VI NSCA PERVINCA. 
W PERYGUA. See ALATERNUS. 
pes. The FooT. It is divided into the tarſus, meta- 
W tarſus, and toes. The tarſus conſiſts of ſeven bones, viz. 
che aſtragalus; it is the ſuperior, and its upper head is 
nceived into the cavity of the tibia. The os calcis. The 
os naviculare. The os cuboides, which is the external of 
e four anterior. The os cuneiforme externum. The 
W cunciforme medium. And the cuneiforme internum. 
= Ty follow in reckoning upwards. Theſe bones being 
E convex above, and concave below, make the tread more 
W ſecure, and from their number the ſhock is broke in 
WW junping. A caries happening in theſe bones is danger- 
@ ous, on account of their ſpongy ſubſtance, their ſize, and 
W number, 1 
Wjben children's feet are diſtorted at their birth, or 
turned into a bad poſition, bring them as near as poſſible 
do a natural one, then with a roller dipped in flour and the 
white of an egg, roll them from near the knee to the toes, 
let them be held in a good poſition until the roller is dry, 
and change the bandage every fortnight. 
This term Pes, is given to many vegetable ſubſtances, 
as PES anſerinus, fee CHENOPODIUM.—Aſſininus, ſee 
W ALLURIA.—Capre Lufitanice, ſee BINTAMBURU 
& ZEYLAN.,—Cuti, fee GNAPHALIUM.—Colubjnus, ſee 
= GERANIUM COLUBINUM.—Leonis, fee ACHIMIL- 
| LA —Leporinus, fee LaYOPUs.—Vituli, fee ARUM. 
= PESSARIUM. A PpEs8ARY., Among other external 
remedies uſed by Hippocrates peſſaries were one; they 
were a kind of ſuppoſitories which they introduced into 
the exterior neck of the matrix : they were prepared of 
wool, lint, or linen, mixed with powders, oils, wax, &. 
and made round like a finger. Peſſaries were in much 
ule amongſt the ancients, and were formed of different 
ingredients, according as the different diſeaſes, &c. of the 
womb required them. See P. Eginet. lib. vii. c. 24. At 
prelent their uſe is chiefly confined to the ſupport of the 
falling vagina or uterus. They are uſeful to women who 
labour under an incontinence of urine. Sponges of ſuch 
a ſize as, when expanded, fill up the cavity of the vagina, 
are very good peſſaries; they may be dipped in any liquor 
that will aſſiſt in the intention of uſing them. They ſup- 
port the uterus; at the ſame time, by putting a ſtring 
through them, the end of which is to be left hanging out 
of the os externum, the woman can take them away and 
apply them herſelf. | \ 
ommodious pefſaries are deſcribed in Heiſter's Sur- 
der, in the article Procedentia Uteri. Dr. Simſon in- 
rented one, and deſcribed it in the Edinb. Med. Eſſays, 
vol. iii. p. 313. 
. Dr. Leake, in the 5th edition of his Medical Inſtruc- 
uons, aflerts that the uſe of peſſaries, by the pain and irri- 
wore they occaſion, are apt to produce the whites. He 
qpiekves, that in caſes of bearing down and deſcent of 
8 womb, to direct the curative method to the ſeat of the 
prong 1s m every reſpect preferable to the application 
= 7 e Per and indelicate inſtruments, ſo often made 
weak with bad effect; for inſtead of ſtrengthening the 
Part, they lay additional ſtreſs upon it, and conſe- 
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and ſometimes a conſiderable quan» | by the power of art or nature. 
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quently are highly improper. It is evident that peſſarles 
only prevent the deſcent of the womb, by obſtructing the 
paſſage therefore, ſo long as part is kept in a ſtate of con- 
tinual diſtention, it never can be braced up or ſtrengthened 
5 If the peſſary is introdue- 
ed too ſmall, it will ſoon be forced away by the firſt fit 
of coughing, or ſtraining, &c. And if it is too large it 
will bring on the fluor albus in a high degree; beſide, it 
generally becomes ſo painful as not to be endured, and 
being a pernicious application, ought to be rejected from 
practice. It never can anſwer any good purpoſe; but, on 
the contrary, will always increaſe the diſeaſe, by over- 
{training and weakening that part which was too weak be- 
fore. As a further difluaſive from the uſe of theſe in- 
ſtruments, the Doctor gives the two following caſes. 
Firit, A woman advanced in years, had worn a peſſary 
for ſome time; ſhe complained of great heat and inflam- 
mation at the lower region of the belly, attended with 
violent colic pains, and frequent but ineffectual endea- 
vours to avoid her urine; ſhe had much fever, and at laſt 
became delirious, from want of ſleep and violence of pain, 
which threatened a mortification in the bowels. The pe/- 


_ pERVIGILIUM. A waNT of SLEEP, or rather IN- ſary was made of cork, was very large, and cloſely conſin- 
— ed by means of the inflammation of the part, conſider- 


able force was required to extract it, which occaſioned 
much pain and diſcharge of blood; however, by proper 
care ſhe recovered and remained well. | | 
Second, A peſſary was extracted from the fundament 
of a woman, after making its way through the vagina into 
the rectum, by a mortification of the parts. 
PESSOLA'TTA. See Morepiones. 
PESTILENTIALIS. Belonging to the plague. 
PESTIS. The eLAGuE. Many writers have obſerved 
that the plague viſits England once in thirty or forty years; 
but happily for us this does not happen : a period of more 
than 120 years has elapſed fince ſo melancholy and 
lamentable a viſitation. 

Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
rexia and order exanthemata. | 
The plague is the worſt degree of putrid fever, the 
moſt violent, rapid, and ſuddenly fatal. In the beginning 
it 1s ſometimes attended with inflammatory ſymptoms 
when it happens in cold climes but it ſpeedily becomes 
moſt putrid. It is called peſtilential when the patient 
falls into ſudden weakneſs, and is affected with the worſt 
ſymptoms, and in the greateſt degree at once. It is called 
plague when the worſt ſymptoms attend, but the loſs of 
ſtrength is not quite ſo ſudden; and all the other ſpecics 
are called putrid fevers; they are all of the ſame general 


toms, or other attending circumſtances. 

Whatever be the nature of the peſtilential miaſmata, the 
effects are immediately to diminiſh, and, according to 
the degree of its power, to extinguiſh the vital heat, Tt 
breaks the fibres of the blood, and diflolves its texture, 
whence the purple ſpots. 

The plague approaches with a chillineſs and ſhivering, 
ſoon after, a violent vomiting, a painful oppreſſion of the 
breaſt, and a burning fever; all which continue till death 
changes the ſcene, or till the eruption of a bubo or a pa- 
rotis diſcharges the morbific matter, and cures the pa- 
tient. If the morbific matter is not thus thrown out upon 
the ſurface of the body, it proves mortal. Sometimes, 


ver approach ; the broad purple ſpots, which denote im- 
mediate death, coming out even whilit the perſon is 
abroad about his buſineſs: theſe ſpots go in and out before 
death's approach. Sometimes ſwellings appear, without 
having been preceded by a fever, or any other conſiderable 
ſymptom. The breath and ſweat are very offenſive. The 
pathognomonic ſymptoms are, the buboes and carbuncles 
which appear in various parts of the body. 

The plague and the eryſipelas ſo reſemble one another, 
that in time of plague they are not always duly diltinguiſh- 
ed at the firſt. | 5 ; 

The air does not ſeem capable of carrying infection far. 
Heat and moiſture aggravate, but cold deſtroys the in- 
fectious nature of the plague; ſo that in theſe northern 
climates the infection mult be received at firſt from tome 
perſon, or from ſome ſubject in which it is lodged. I he 

eſtilential ſeminium readily adheres to ſpongy and porous 
bodies, and thus may be conveyed to a great diſta ice, 
without any loſs of its pernicious quality. 


From the general nature of the plague, bleeding ſeem ws 
k | e 


nature, but denominated from their moſt remarkable ſymp- 


though rarely, the diſeaſe is mortal before the ſigns of fe- 
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be an improper method for relief; yet it is ſtrongly adviſ-| 
ed by many practitioners of note, and amongſt the reſt 
Sydenham is one. Great circumſpection is doubtleſs ne- 
ceſſary with reſpect to this operation; however, if ſymp- 
toms of inflammation run high, by leſſening the quantity 
of blood, the propulſion of the virulent matter to the 
glands may e be promoted; and this more particu- 
larly if the courſe of the blood to the external parts be af- 
terwards aſſiſted by mild ſudorifics. One, two, or at 
moſt three days, will effect all that is propoſed by taking 
away blood, ſo that great difhculty will attend the deter- 
mination, for depriving the patient of what he will ſo ſoon 
ſtand in the greateſt need. 

Mixtures with acids are peculiarly beneficial, and mild 
cordials ſhould accompany them. 'The juice of oranges 
may be ſqueezed in all the patient's drink, ſweet ſpirit of 
nitre, Clutton's feb. ſpt. are very powerful remedies. 
Perſpiration may alſo be promoted by means of antimoni- 
als; as ſoon as the pulſe will admit, the bark ſhould be 

iven. 
, The air in the patient's room ſhould be as cool as 1s 


_ . De: Kos ror io] 4 this 3 F pot appears in in 
moſt agreeable to the ſenſations of the patient: his linen place, and this is not unlike a petechia, 


ſhould be often changed : and excrements immediately 
buried. | | 
The earlier the tumors appear on the ſurface of the 


| body, the better; for thus all other ſymptoms are removed. 


Theſe tumors are BUBOEs and CARBUNCLES, which ſee. 

When the plague is fatal, ſome die of a fainting the 
firſt or ſecond day; others, in whom the poiſon is not 
thrown off upon the external ſurface, or, if thrown off, 


returning back, brings on a mortification of the nervous 


coats of the noble parts, as the ceſophagus, pleura, ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, &c. whence the corpſe ſwell, and have 
an intolerable ſtench. Sometimes, when the tumors are 
too numerous, the patient dies of a ſymptomatic fever, 
from the'inflammation, pain, and heat. | 

See Mindererus on the Plague, Johannes Langius, lib. 


i. epiſt. 18. Hoffmann, Lobb on the Plague, Fordyce's 


Elements, part ii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. p. 200. 
vol. ii. Wallis's Sydenham, vol. iii. | 

PETALA. PETALs. The tender fine-coloured leaves, 

which are generally the moſt conſpicuous parts of the 
flowers, are thus named, to diſtinguiſh them from the 
leaves of the plants, which are termed Volian, from folium 
a leaf. Flowers, with one leaf are called monopetalous 
flowers; with two, bipetalous ; with three, tripetalous; 
with four, tetrapetalous; with five, pentapetalous; with 
ſix, hexapetalous; with more than ſix, polypetalous. 

PETALODES. An epithet for the ſediment of urine, 
importing that it is ſcaly or reſembling leaves. It is 
ſometimes obſerved when there is an ulcer in the bladder. 

In botany petalodes is an epithet for thoſe plants which 
are furniſhed with flower-leaves or petala. | 

PETASTTES, from meraw, to extend, or from Tera, 
a hat, or honnet ; ſo called becauſe the leaves are large, 
have a hollow in the middle, and then extend horizontally 
round the hollow. It is a ſpecies of tuſhlago called 
tuſſilago major, galerita, PESTILENT-WORT, BUTTER=- 
BUR; and tuſſilago petaſites by Linnæus. It is a peren- 
nial plant, found wild by the ſides of ditches and in mea- 
dows, producing, early in the ſpring, a thick naked round- 
1ſh ſtalk, with a ſpike of ſmall naked purpliſh floſculous 
flowers on the top; the flowers and ſtalks ſoon wither, 
and are ſucceeded about May with very large roundiſh 
and heart-ſhaped leaves, ſtanding on long pedicles, ſome- 
what hollowed in the middle, ſo as to A a bonnet; 
the root is long, thick, of a dark brown or black colour on 
the outſide, and white within. 

The roots are aperient, alexipharmic, and promiſe to 
be of conſiderable activity; they have a ſtrong ſmell and 
a bitteriſh acrid taſte, of the aromatic kind, but not 
agreeable, very durable and diffuſive, ſcarcely to be con- 
cealed by a large admixture of other ſubſtances. Their 
virtue is in a reſinous matter, diſtinguiſhed by the eye in 
the dried root, and which is readily extracted by ſpirit of 
wine. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

_ PETECHIA. Red or purple ſpots on the ſkin, which 
frequently appear in the ſmall-pox, &c. The Italians 
gave them this name from the word petechio, becauſe they 
reſemble the bites of fleas. The French call them purpu- 
rate; the Spaniards call them taberdillo; the Germans 
lenticulares. | 175 

PETECHIA. Dr. Schotte obſerves, that this word is 

not Latin but Italian, ſignifying a ſmall-pox of a purple 
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colour. It originally ſignified { 

ſkin as devated it, bat Caen "oe nes in 
uſe to expreſs thoſe ſpots which are les or eltabliſheg * 
in the ſkin without ever railing its lurface more Ciffuſe 
are reddiſh, purple, or blackiſh ſpots in the oo 4 
oints, but ſoon ſpread and graduall png 
heſe petechiæ go by various 5 9 { a 
punctula, others lenticulæ, others call the. me call they 
they are one of the ſymptoms, morby; 
cannot, with any propriety, be called %. 
Celſus the lenticulz were pimples 
above the ſkin : he compares the ſcale 
of impetigo with thoſe of the lentic 
The term pulicaris, from their reſemblance , flea 1: 
is not very applicable; for a flea- bite is not at I 5 
techia; the flea- bite cauſes in moſt people, wh Ike 25. 
inflicted, a little whitiſh tumor, encircled yi. a 
riſes above the ſkin; it hath a puncture in *h Which 
which only 1s perceptible when cloſely era _ 
tumor ſubſides by degrees, and diſappears det I. 
third day a ſmall yellow or browniſh ſp dender 


8 of the wo 
ulæ, lib. v. BY 


A female patient of Dr. Withers (ſee his Ty..7 
Aſthma, p. 421.)] after various Ka 3 
a violent raſh make its appearance, conliſting of GA 
pimples, diſperſed in different places over her bod by 
lowed by a great number of purple ſpots, which a 
evidently petechial, attended with bleedings at the " 
and gums, certain ſymptoms of a diflolution of the ok 
The firſt eruption was critical and ſalutary, and fc 
ed by an alleviation of other complaints ; but the i l 
was ſymptomatic of the putrid tendency of the dig 
As there was little or no fever along with the petechl 
ſpots, and as all her other complaints were nearly reno. 
ed, he was not alarmed at this new diſeaſe. Fevers d 
different ſorts, and intermittents among the ret, we 
often obſerved to injure the texture of the blood % this 
ways (fee Pringle's Obſ. p. 287. Monro on the Diſeaſs 
of Military Hoſpitals, p. 1. Cleghorn on the Diſcaſes of 
Minorca, p. 147.) though ſometimes indeed petechial 
| ſpots, as he has ſeen in ſeveral inſtances, wil appear 

without any evident feyer having preceded. (ſee Duncan's 
Caſes and Obſ. p. go.)Lhad, ſays 1 an example of thisafew 
months ago, in a young lady about eleven years of age, 
in whom there were hundreds of purple ſpots, which all 
came out nearly in one night. Her noſe too at times, 
bled profuſely. Another patient, had a great number of 
{ petechiee of a very obſtinate nature, when ſhe was preg- 
nant of her laſt child, along with a moſt ſerere pain in 
one fide of her upper jaw. This pain returned every 
four or five minutes both day and night without inter- 
miſhon, although every tooth in the diſeaſed part had 
been drawn before I ſaw her. She had too a very dan- 
gerous diſcharge of blood from her noſe; and at another 
time a 2 quantity of the lochia after delivery. The 
hemorrhages and petechia! ſpots aroſe from the diſolved 
ſtate of her blood. For the complaint firſt mentioned, | 
preſcribed a ſtrong decoction of bark, and recommended 
chiefly a vegetable diet (though as ber ſtomach was 
very weak, and ſhe was accuſtomed to have a little ireia 
meat at noon, and as it was evident the diſſolved ſtate of 
her blood did not ariſe from her diet, but from ihe fever 
and diminiſhed tone of her fibres, I was not ſtrict in fo 
bidding it, nor perhaps could ſhe have followed my advice 
if I had), along with the moderate uſe of cordial 
antiputreſcent liquors. She could not take the bark again 
in ſubſtance, otherwiſe I ſhould have preſcribed the pov 
der in preference to the decoction. The decoction be- 
ing at laſt too ſtrong for her, I was obliged to haze ke. 
courſe to the tincture, which was given her 2 
was completed. She found great benefit in this dileale 
from being much in the open air. Many of the a 
ſort of people injured their health very materially by 
living in a cloſe confined atmoſphere. They err js a 
this reſpect, much more than they are obliged a = 
neceſſity ; for they abſurdly think it dangerous te, . 
door or window open during any illneſs; and! my 
ſhun a leſs evil, they fall into a greater, and 10.190 
plaint more certainly than in thoſe in which 2 x 
is in a diflolved and putrid ſtate. It is worth o oy 
that, one day the was feveriſh, and had a las KAT 2 
after which Gore was a 1reſh appearance of purp c 2 
ſo great was the effect, even of that ſhort return o 
ſt, before thole 
It was near two months from firſt to laſt, purple 
I | 
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purple P red; I have ſeen ſeveral caſes in 
un, air bare continued three or ſour four weeks. In 
which z the petechiæ continued to come and go for 
699 Though ſhe has lived in the country, and uſed 
fears, n antiputreſcent diet, along with cool freſh air, 
A exerciſe on horſeback, the bark in ſubſtance, elixir 
eue and many other powerful antiſcorbutic re- 
4 7 a Js 
nETECHIALIS FEBRIS: The PETECHIAL FEVER, 
o called /enticularts febris, peticulas. In moſt writers it 
= ated of as a diſtinct ſpecies, but it is only the low 
4 * putrid fever attended with purple ſpots. The pur- 
A ots are a ſymptom only, and are very common in 
I un diſorders, whether of the acute or chronical kind. 
bort FEBRIS: See Hoffman, Pringle, an 
Hurham on Petechial Fevers _ | | 
| pETICULAS. Sce PETECHIALIS FEBRIS: 
PETIGO. See LICHEN. | 8 
pbTIVERIA. GUINEA HEN-WEED. Father Plu- 
wier called it Petiveria in honour of Mr. James Petiver, 
ho was a curious botaniſt. It is common in the Welt 
ladies, but is not noted for its medicinal qualities, 
Paßt it gives the milk of cows a garlick ſmell if they eatĩt. 
P 


TOLX. CRAB-LICE. See MoRPIONES: : 
PETROLEUM: It is ſo called becauſe it is an oil 
lach diſtils from rocks. It is the only bitumen liquidum, 
Bad bitumen, that is known: Neumann reckons the naph- 
ao be another liquid bitumen, and fays that in con- 
Weonce next to the naphtha is the petroleum, which 18 
Voter and thicker than the naphtha, of a yellowiſh, red- 
i, or browniſh colour, but very light, fo as to ſwim 
bn ſpirit of wine; he alſo ſays that the petroleum in the 
Wſhops is all fictitious. Mr. Edwards in his Elements of 
Folblogy, ranks it as a genus in the claſs of inflammabics. 
Wc deſcribes it as being an inflammable, which, when 
ore, is in a fluid form; very. inflammable, and burning 
ee oil; and generally of ſo little ſpecific gravity, as to 
Grim almoſt in all fluids. It is alſo called terræoleum, allicola. 
| PETROLEUM ALBUM, WHITE PETROLEUM. It is 
eerly colourleſs almoſt as fluid and limpid as water, 
df 2 ſtrong penetrating ſmell, not diſagreeable, ſomewhat 
eeembling that of the rectified oil of amber. It is found 
y in the duchy of Modena. | 
WW — ÞDAazBADENSE, called alſo piſſælæum Indicum, 
une Barbadenſe, piſſæum Indicum. BARBADOES TAR. 
is of a reddiſh black colour, and a thick conſiſtence, 
proaching to that of treacle or common tar; it is found 
dle American iſlands, particularly in Barbadoes, but 
rarely have it genuine. It is a ſpecies of petroleum. 
| Theſe different kinds are met with, ifluing from the 
ils of rocks, or are obtained by diſtillation from bitu- 
nds ſubſtance, but we rarely meet with any of them 
un, Fine petroleum catches fire at the approach of 
bs flame, even without the contact of one with the other, 
end it burns entirely away; concentrated acids make 
conflict on being mixed with petroleum, but thus its 
3 1 is thickened, and its fragrance increaſed; it 
* not readily mix with the ſpirit of wine, but is rea- 
— united with the eſſential oil of vegetables. | 
Noe. * finer peir olea are more agreeable than oil of am- 
=. oy om mild than oil of turpentine, they have 
= ie red in nervous complaints, and as diuretics, but 
8... * 2 applications againſt the rheumatiſm, 
5 ad fact, « Wi &c. In theſe intentions, the Britiſh oil 
ons Th produCtions of our own are equally effi- 
"8 5 up Americans uſe the Barbadves tar inter- 
5 ntiparalyti v orific, and externally as a diſcutient and 
I 3 On diſtillation the Barbadoes tar yields 
Were and the Bok oil, which, when placed betwixt the 
= oben, t, appears of an orange colour, but in 
urs yellow j 2: a blue one; but by long keeping it ap- 
.de in all ſituations, 


ce 


1 ewig's Mayer Chem, Neumann's Chem. Works, and 


W of my vun, called naphtha Italica, ITALIAN OIL 
Wh: is of a = ROCK OIL, or YELLOW OIL of PETRE. 
bort, in fm by yellow colour, leſs fluid than the white 
ore near pe leſs penetrating, leſs agreeable, and 
W found in 4. ed to that of the oil of amber. It is 


differ from the white ſort. 
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roots were entirely removed; for as ſome died | 


4 
WE tcrially 0 A y Saen of Modena, but does not very ma- 
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PxrROLEUM sulrRuRATUx. 
3 BARBADENSE. 

— VULGARE, called alſo oleum petræ, petroleum 
rubrum, petroleum gabianum, oleum eee ee 
Kock OIL, RED PETROLEUM. It is of a blackiſh red 
colour, of a thicker conſiſtence, and a leſs penetrating, 
me "_ oh g's ſmell than either the white or tlie 
ye:low lorts. It is found in Italy; and about the vi 
Gabian in Lan nedoc ! fp | „ 

PE TRO-PHARXNGAET. Theſe miiſcles riſe from 

e lower part of the extremity of the apophyſis petroſa, 
and run backwards, to be inſerted into the linea alba of 
the pharynx; 

— PETROSA APOPHYSIS: The rock or harder por- 
tion of the temple bones; in children it is eaſily ſepa- 
rable from the other parts, viz. the maſtoid, and ſqua- 
mous. 5 
2 PETRO SALPINGO-STAPHYLINI, called alſo p2- 
riftaphylini interni. Each of theſe muſcles are fixed by 
one extremity, partly to the inner fide of the bony por- 
tion of the Euſtachian tube, or to that next the apophylis 
petroſa partly along the cartilaginous portion of the ſame 
tube; thence it paſſes a little way under the ſoft mem- 


branous part, and then turns towards the ſeptum palati. 
See Winſlow's Anatomy. 


PETROSELINUM. PARSLE TY. Sce AP IU Ho- 
TENSE. 
— OREOSELINUM 1 9 54% Apluu Mas. 
——- MackpoNicuu, CEDONICUM. | 
PETUM. Tozacco. The Indians call it petun. 
See NICOTIANA. | | 
PEUCE; The PINE-TREE. | 
\ PEUCEDANUM, from peuce, a pinc-tree, which it 
reſembles in its leaves. It is alſo called feniculum porci- 
num, cauda porcina, pinaſtellum, agrion, agriſ»phyllon, 
marathrophyllum; SULPHUR-WORT, and HOG'S-FENNEL-. 
It is the peucedanum officinale, Linn. 
Boerhaave mentions three ſpecies. See Lewis's Mat. 


Med. | 


Sec Solis 


PEUCEDANUM SILAUS: Sce Saxtrzaca Au- 


GLICA, 

PEYERI GLANDULZ:; PEYER'Ss CLAN DS. See 
BRUNNEIRI GLANDUL@£. 

PEZ A. The $0LE of the Foot or the ANKLE. Ac- 
cording to ſome, it is all under the tibia. N 

PEZ ILA. A ſpecies of fungus; ſometimes it is with- 
out pedicles, and ſometimes with them, having, its edges 


divided ſo as to form a remarkable cavity between them. 


It is of an uniform ſubſtance like the fungoides, and nei- 
ther diſtinguiſhed by lamellz, nor pores. 
PEZ1ZA AURICULA. See AURICULA Jupæ. 
PHACE, or PyHacos. A LENTIL. 
PHACOIDES. Of the form of a lentil. An epithet 


for the cryſtaline humour of the eye. 


lentil. | | 

PH ACD ENA, from gayw, ts eat, feed upon. It 
is an ulcer that corrodes, and ſo ſpreads called u/cus depaſs 
cens. Sometimes it ſignifies a particular ſpecies of ulcer, 
as the herpes phagedæna. Some deſcribe it as only 
deſtroying the ſkin. It is alſo uſed to expreſs the canine 
appetite. See BOULIMUs. 

PHALACRA. In Hippocrates they are blunt and 
ſmooth ſurgical inſtruments as a probe, or any other, 
with a button at the end. They are called alſo calvata. 

PHALACROTIS. A DECAY of the HAIR. 

PHALANGIUM. It is a plant, of which kind Boer- 
haave enumerates ſix ſpecies, but not in repute as a me- 
dicine; alſo a name for ſeveral ſorts of ephemerum. 

PHALANGIUM ALLOBROGICUM. Sce LILIASTRUM 
ALPINUM MINUS. ; 

PHALANGOSIS. According to fome it is when 
there are two more rows of hairs in the eye-lids. A diſ- 
eaſe of the eye- lid turns inwards, ſo that the hairs ſtimu- 
late the eye, ſo ſays P. Ægineta, lib. vi. c. 8. The eye- lid 
is tumefied or relaxed, ſo as to appear unſeemly or to of- 
fend the ſight; it proceeds either from a paralytic diſorder 
or the muſculus elevator palpebræ, or from the relaxa- 
tion of the ſkin above; ſometimes an cedematous tumor 
is formed in the eye-lids, but it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from that phalangofrs, which, when it proceeds from re- 
laxation, requires an exciſion of the relaxed ſkin, though 
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PHACOSIS. A black ſpot in the eye reſembling a 
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he diſorder ſometimes returns notwithſtanding the ope-| 
ration. See Hipp6crit. lib. de Vict. Rat. in Ocul. and 
Celſus, lib. vii. c. 7. See Pros is and TRICHIA. 
PHALANX. The bones of the fingers are called 
phalanges. - | 
PHALARIS, alſo called Gramen 160 CANARY- 
GRASS. Boerhaave takes notice of eight ſpecies. It grows 
amongſt corn, and 13 found in many places beſides the 
Canaries. The ſeeds are diuretic. See Rai Hiſt. 
PHANTASMA. The ſame as pſeudoblepſis. 
"PHARMACETA. Purgation of the belly by the ex- 
hibition of a cathartic. 3 
PHARMACEUTICA. PHARMACEUTICSs. That 
art of medicine which gives the deſcription of remedies, 
and teaches the method of rightly exhibiting them. 
PHARMACEUTICE, gapuaxeurinn, medicine. The 
art of healing was carried on down to the time of He- 
rophilus and Eraſiſtratus, in an union of all its branches 
and then, Celſus informs us, medicine was divided into 


three parts; one cured by diet, another by medicaments, 


a third by manual operation. The firſt was named in 
Greck H1RTHT INNS the ſecond QApuXzurTINNy the third 
Netpobp ſiun; each deriving its appellation from the prin- 
cipal method taken to effect a cure; therefore, as that 
method which cures chiefly by diet, ſometimes admits 
medicaments, fo that which chiefly oppoſes the diſeaſe by 
medicamenis, ought alſo to attend to diet. Celſus's 
General Preface, and Preface to his Fifth Book. From 
whence it is evident, that it was a ſeparation in the diffe- 
rent branches of medicine, and not in preſcribing diet and 
medicines, which was intended: for though they had 
different appellations, each ſect had the whole manage- 
ment in thoſe diforders which fell properly under their 
cure. Accordingly, if we take a view of the ſeveral 
chapters in which each of theſe ſubjects are treated, we 
ſhall diſcover that one ſet of practitioners undertook the 
cure of internal, and the other of external diforders ; and 
whether they were of that claſs which cure principally 
by diet, or principally by medicaments; yet each 
party took in every neceflary for his purpoſe, both from 
diet and medicines. The firſt four books evince, that the 
diotetie branch were to have the entire management of all 
diſorders, which confined themſelves to the inward parts 
of , the body, and originated internally. Aretzus and 
Colius Aurelianus, confined themſelves to this line. The 
fifth and fixth books ſhew, that the pharmaceutiſts had 
the whole direction of tlet and medicines in all the ex- 
ternal diſorders, where the principal part was not con- 
ducted by the hand, whether ariſing from an external or 
an internal cauſe, being the ſect which are ſaid to have 
preſcribed medicines; and ſurgeons cured the wounds 
they had made, both by diet and medicine. Thoſe who 
cured internal, and thoſe who cured external diſorders, 
without manual operation, had the appellation of iatros 
among the Greeks, and medici among the Latins ; nor 
was it intended that they ſhould interfere with each other 
in their different departments. See Kirkland's Inquiry, 
vol. i. p. 64, Ke | | 
PHARMACITIS. See AMPELITES. 
PHARMACOCHYMIA. That part of the chemical 
art which teaches the preparation of chemical medicines, 
by way of diſtinction from the ſpagirical part, which 
treats of the tranſmutation of metals. 
PHARMACOPCEIA, from @aeuaxo, a meaicine, 
ro, to make, A Pharmacopœia, or Diſpenſatory. Phar- 
macepeias are compilations of medicines approved of by 
medical practitioners. About the middle, or the latter 
end of the fifteenth century, Nicolaus Præpoſitus of 
Tours wrote a general Diſpenſatory, and it was the firſt. 
The compoſitions m it were principally taken from 
NMeſue, and from Nicolaus de Salerno. The firſt Phar- 
macopæia which was ſet forth by public authority was that 


of Valerius Cordus, under the ſanction of the ſenate of | 


Norimberg, anno 154. 

PHARM ACOPOL A. See AGYRT A. — 

PHARYNGAA, (CYNANCHE.) Quinſy of the 
o2fophagus and pharynx. Dr. Cullen adopts the name 
in his Noſology, and in his Firſt Lines of the Practice of 
Phyſic, but never having ſeen a caſe of the kind, he re- 
fers the ſubject to thoſe who have. In the Edinb. Medical 
Commentaries, vol iii. p. 192. a caſe is mentioned of the 


eynanche ceſophagea, and the following very ſhort narrative | 


of it is given. A girl, twenty-two years old, had a pain 


* 
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its outward appearance, is fle 
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between the ſternum and the fifth vertebrz 
but rather nearer the back. That ain oft e back 
by drawing in her breath; but it was A here 
ſhe attempted to ſwallow any thing an 16 violent when 
it ſtill to the ſame place. She had na „n be en 
dyſpnœa; but her pulſe was hard fal 24 ner aur 
ſhe had not the leaſt denn and frequoy 
the lealt redneſs nor {welling ;. . edlen 
She was cured by bleeding, and the antiy\},.;o E 
PHARYNGAZUM SAL. ft is d > nn, iN 
and thence ſo called. It is thus pre Arp in quinſe 
tart. ſal nitri aa F i. alum. uſt, 7 rk Wente 
vinegar, and coagulate the ſolution. This fa ll 
in water for gargariſms. D 
PHARYNGETHRON. The pharynx 

PHARYNGO-STAPHYLINT, Jer . lun 
muſcles fixed to the lateral part of the e e en 
ryngzi, as if they were portions detached 10 A 1. 
eles; thence they run up obliquely forward. by r mu. 
poſterior half arches of the ſeptum, and enn * 
ſeptum above the uvula, where they mect togeth 1 
thickneſs of the poſterior half arches is made 1 ** 
muſcles. See Winſlow's Anatomy. 2 furs 
PHARYNX. Thus the Greeks name what . Lit 
call infundibulum, alſo pharyngcthron, It 66 1 b 
bag, fixed behind to the baſis of the ſkull ants 7 
bottom of tlie face, and below that to the we 1 
Asornagvs. The muſcles of this part are ful N 
deſeribed by their names, they are the ee, 
from the cricoid cartilage to the Pharynx; 1 a 
geus, from the thyroid cartilage to the Phar 
pharyngæus, from the os hyoides to the oharmu Fl 
pharyngens, from the ſtyloid proceſs to the bhp 
rygo-pharyngens, from the pterygoid procet; 10 the yh 
rynx ; mylo-pharyngæus, from the dentes molares ty 
pharynx ; ſalpingerpharyngæus, from the Euſtachlin ti 
to the pharynæ; cephalo-pharyngeus, from tlie baſs of % 
ſkull to the pharynx; ſyndeſma-pharyngeu;, fro dr 
white ligament to the pharynx ; chende from 
the cartilaginous appendage of the os hyoides; 2% 9. 
ry:geus, from the root or upper part of the tongue late 
rally. Some have reckoned the muſcles of the jay 
to be but two or three, whilſt others have multiplicd then 
to thirteen or fourteen on each fide. Albinus divides 
them into fix pair, viz. Stylo-pharyngenu;, which is the 
ſame as defcribed by Douglas under that name; c 
inferior, i. e. the crico-pharyngæus, and thyri-pharyiges 
of Douglas; the conſtrictor medius, i. e. the Happ. 
eus, the chondro- pbaryngæus, and cephalrpharjngeus t 
ouglas; the conſirictor ſuperior, i. e. the ati. 
gæus, mylo-pharyngæus, and pterigo-pharpngæis of Douglas ; 
the palati-pharyng@us, i. e. thyre-/taphilmus of Doug; . 
and the /alpingo-pharyngæus of Douglis. I their various E 
actions they enlarge and compreſs the gul.ct, 10 3 9 b 
forward the aliment into the ſtomach. . | I 
The ſpace is all the vacuity behind the velum penuzin 
palati. e 
The pharynx is made up partly of fevers ſlinck eh 
portions, which are looked upon as fo man] diſtinct my 
cles, ſo diſpoſed as to form a large cavity, and party 6 
a membrane which lines the inner ſurface of this on | 
cavity, and is a continuation of that of the nares 3 bn 
late. This membrane is wholly glandular, and It i 80 1 
on the ſuperior and middle portions of the p! 5 15 
on the bottom, or lower portion. Immediately 3 * 
firſt vertebræ, it forms ſeveral longitudina 11 
thick, deep, and ſhort, and we generally hn Neun 
collection of mucus, in dead bodies. In the great c 


1 


there are no rugæ, the membrane there 2 25 1 
as in the upper part, very cloſely to the muse _ ** 
lower part where it is the thinneſt, it cover * 190 
part of the larynx, and is very looſe, an 
irregular folds. 1 p. 90 de 
In the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq yol. 4 * 1 
is a caſe, in which, from a dilatation of the pH 
ficulty of ſwallowing was occaſioned. It hathal% 
PHASEOLUS. The KIDNEY-BEAN: te plan 1 


| D | ſeeds; | 
pod, full of kidney-ſhaped or rh ſander ond 2 
2 t rees. 


trifolated, or hath its leaves growing 1 js che rin 


- 


* 


of the kidnry-bean tree. See ABRUS © or common l. 
7 pane major French berg of One 
ney- beans. They are cultivated in garden“ 1 
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the pods are uſed as aliment, they are opening, | the weight of tlie whole. Mix the 


„ : J 5 purified opium càte- li 

1 24 and provoke urine. They are lets nutrient, and | fully with the heated ſyrup; then add the Ne to 1 
1 5 : y \ 43 

eis fatulent than beans or Peas. F if 
"Pit a$EOLUS ZURRATENSIS, called alſo phajer/us| FHILOSOPHORUM. Lac vel MERCURIUS.: 8 | 11 

vrvritus excitans, dolic hos, nai corona, phaſeolus Bra- Ale AH. | ! 
3 cadi ud, COW-HAGE, COW-ITCH, and STINK- PHILTRON, from o, to $iſs. A love potion, or a | | 
a BEAN. The dolicios urens, vel dolichos pruricis, vel | medicine to excite love. It allo ligniſies the cavity, or de- | 
0605 wolubilts, leguminibus racemoſis hirtis, valvulis | preflure on the upper-lip, which is ſituated immediately 4 
6: 


ſubcarinatis pedunculis ternis, Linn. This is a ſpecies of under the leptum of the noſe. 

the bidney-beans 3 it is brought from both the Indies. The | PHIMOSIS It is when the prepuce cannot be drawn 
hairy part upon the pods, if ſcraped off, and mixed with over the glans penis, fo as to uncover it. It is alſo called 
ſyrup to the conſiſtence of a ſoft electary, may be given f capiſtratio. Dr. Cullen places it as a variety of the phlo- 
o children in doſes of a teaſpoonful, and two to adults, | goſis phlegmone. Sce Luzs venrERrra, and Bell's Gur- 


| gor deft roying the long round worms. It ten or twelve | gery, vol. i. p. 528. and White's Surgery, p- 343. * 
p 


ls are ſteeped in a quart of beer, and 5 iv. of the in- HLASMA. A CONTUSION or COLLISION, 
fubon are taken every MOTTINg, it acts as a diuretic, and PHLEBOPALIE. The pulſation of an artery. 
Jenes great relief in dropſics. See Ray Hiſt. Lond. : : HLEBORRIHAGIA, from pe, a vin, and p 
| Med Journal, vol. vi. p. 31335 to elk. A Rur RE of a vein. 
PHASEOLUS. See CAJAN, and FABA, : PHLEBOTOMILA, from ese, a vein, and Truvw, to 
| PHAUSINGES. Red circles in the legs, excited by cut. PHLEBOTOMY. It is the fame as vere ſectio. The 
ge. It ſometimes is uſed to ſignify other kinds of ſpots, ching, or opening a vein. 
zs well as red ones cauſed by the fire. BLEEDING, or the taking away blood, is only proper 
PHELLANDRIUM. See Meum ALPININUM GER=-| when there it too much craſſamentum in the veilets, or 
| MANICUM: | ; | when it is to avoid a worſe inconvenience than that of 
| PHELLANDRIUM AQUATICUM, Linn. WATER-HE M- leflening the already too little quantity of blood. In ge- 
lock, FINE-LEAVED. It is generally called water-hen/och, | neral, the pulſe is the beſt guide, both as to when to 
nnd thus is often confounded with the cicuta viroſa. See | bleed, and the quantity to be taken away. When the 
Cicoræ AqQuATICA. Withering, in his Bot. Arrang. pulſe is full, ſtrong, or tenſe, bleeding will always be 
ol. i. p. 17. deſcribes the phellanarium aquaticum as fol- proper, provided that = plethora be the cauſe, and not 
| lows: the rundle with many ſpokes; rundlets, the ſame ; rarefaction; indeed, in old people, the pulſe ſecras hard 
general fence, none; the empalement, a partial fence of | from the rigidity of the coats of the artcries. | 0 
leren leaves, ſharp, as long as the runlet; cup, of five] Bleeding is not only uſeful when actual inflammation N 


| 1 

teeth, permanent; the bloſſoms general, nearly uniform; | attends, but alſo in ſanguine habits which tend to be ple- | bj 

| florets, all fertile, individually unequal; petals, five, ta-] thoric. In the ſmall-pox, if the heat demands, and the Y 

W pering, heart-ſhaped, bent inwards; chives; threads; | pulſe will allow of bleeding, the operation may be per- — 
fee, ak- ke, longer than the petals; tips roundiſh ; formed at any period of the diſorder. In intermitting ö 


W pointal; ſeed-bud beneath; ſhafts two, awl-ſhaped, up- | fevers when the heat is great and there is pain in the bo 
näht, permanent; ſummits, blunt; ſeed-veſlels, none; | els, or if a delirium comes on, bleed in the interval of 
fruit egg-ſhaped, ſmooth, crowned with the cup and the | the fit, or on the acceſs of the hot fit. In the meailes, 
pointals, diviſible into two parts; ſeeds, two, egg-ſhaped, | blood for the moſt part ſhould be taken away, both in the f 

P ) P „ Ca g-HNapeus, P y | 
and ſmooth. The florets in the centre are ſmaller than | beginning and at the decline of the diforder. In the bi- | A 
6 u e d 


| the others. The branchings of the leaves are ſtraddling, | lious colic, blood is taken away in the beginning, to pre- 1 
the {tem is very thick, hollow, ſcored, and the petals are] vent an inflammation in the part where the pain is urgent. J | 
| white, ; In the gout, when the fever runs high, bleeding is found 1 


Isis che phellandrium aguaticum, Linn. Phellandrium, | uſeful ; and if the patient is plethoric, or comatous, re- | 
vel cieutaria aquatica quorundum. Ray's Syn. 215. Ci-| peat the operation. In pregnancy, b/ccding is generally lj 
| cutaria paluſtris. Gerard. 1063. Cicutaria paluſtris tenui- | required in the firſt three months, and its repetition in 4 
| folia, B. p. 161. SKELETON WATEP.WORT; Wither-| the laſt three. In the hæmorrhoids, where there is a ful- | 
n' Bot. Arrang. which laſt author ſays, the ſeeds are | neſs of the blood-veſſels, empty them by this operation. j 

L 

| 


recommended in intermittent fevers; the leaves are ſome- When the lochia are ſuppreſſed, erding is rarely to be 
umes added to diſcutient cataplaſms : the plant is gene- omitted. In a concuſſion of the brain from a blow or a 9 
rally eſteemed a fatal poiſon to horſes, occaſioning them | fall, blecding is more frequently uſeful than the trepan. i 
| to become paralytic z but this effect is owing to an inſect, | In apoplexies from a ſanguine plethora, b/erding is the 
| (curculio paraplecticus) which generally inhabits within | principal means of relief. When bleeding is and is not 90 
the ſſtems: the uſual antidote is pig's dung. convenient, would require a particular treatiſe to relate; 
= FHELLODRYS. The LAUREL oAk; called alſo] but its proper uſe, or ill effects, are generally noted 
= © It grows in Dalmatia and Greece. The leaves, | in theſe ſheets, in treating of each diſeaſe reſpectively. 
bart, and acorns, agree in virtues with the common oak. | On the ſubject of 4/09d-letting, ſee Galen de Sang. Miſ- 

Sce Raii Hiſt, | 5 fon. Botallus de Venæſech. M. A. Severinus on Bleed- 
PHENION. See ANEMONE. Es ing. An Eſſay concerning Bloodletting, by R. Butler, 
PHIALA. A glaſs veſſel, with a big belly, and] M. D. Bells Surgery, vol. i. p. 63, &c. White's Sur- 


Ws neck. It is often uſed for chemical coagulations | gery, p. 167. 
and ſolutions. 


1 Alſo the common PHIAL of the apothe- "The firſt inſtance of bleeding on record, is that of Po- 
1 8 ' dalirius's ; Hippocrates did not often direct this operation; 
PHILADYNAMOS. An epithet of water, expreſſing | Aretzus, Celſus, and Galen, uſed it more freely than 


A 3 of it, by which it diminiſhes the ſtrength. | Hippocrates ; but at different periods, and by different 
| FHLANT HROPOS. The name of a compound an-] profeſſors, it was encouraged, or nearly prohibited. In- 
l-nephritic medicine. deed until the circulation of the blood was demonſtrated, 
Pr NTHROPUS, See APARINE. the principles for this practice did not feem ſo clear as 
Pls, See LiNGUA CERVINA-. they are at preſent; and even now, there is great diver- 
iL REA. Mock paiveET. Sce LIGUSTRUM ſity of opinions reſpecting bleeding in many particulars. 
3 | PHLEBOTOMUS. A LANCET, or a FLEAM for 
Phil, LONTUM. An opiate ſo called from its inventor | bleeding with. | | 
W ode 1 lays, that the antidote of Philo is one off PHLEGMA. Pfrrou. Galen ſays, every humour 
W The 9570 ot its kind, but the Mithridate is much older. | that is cold comes under this denomination. In Hippo- 
"abu c "im Romanum is originally a prefcript of N. crates this word often ſignifies an inflammation. 
| þ Lay N are different preſcriptions for this com- In chemiſtry the word phlegm ſignifies the molt watery 
= 1; why ſterent pharmacopœiæ, that of London, 1788, | part obtained from bodies by diſtillation or otherwiſe. 
BN yew 95 the followin manner, and now called confec- PHLEGMASIA. An INFLAMMATION. Sce IN= , 
"21214; confection o opium. Take of hard purified 8 
ams; long pepper, ginger, and | PH . 1 rea. 
of eich kund ounces, Imus df white PHI ECM TIA. 4 beginning e 
the conſiſtence of honey, three times | PHLEGMATORRHAGIA. The name of a W 
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in which a flux of thin phlegm was diſcharged from the 
noſtrils. See Salmuthus, obſ. 37. | 
PHLEGMONE, from gxey@, to burn. APHLEGMON 
Or INFLAMMATION, See INFLAMMATIO. 
PHLEGMONE ARTICULI. See ARTHROPUOSES. 
 PHLEPS. A vein. But among the ancients, it was 
both an artery, and a vc”. 


PHLOGISTICI. Inflammations, and fevers, with a 
hard pulſe and topical pain. 
PHLOGISTON. INFLAMMABLE PRINCIPLE on 


which the ignition of all bodies depends. The exiſtence 
of this element was firſt aſſerted by STAHL, and from 
him the opinion has been adopted by other chemiſts, but 
of late a new doctrine has been broached by M. Lavo- 
SIER, who denies altogether the exiſtence of phlogiſton. 
The greateſt objeCtion to the belief of which principle 
was, w. it could neither be ſeen nor felt by our 
ſenſes, directly; nor diſcover itſelf indirectly by the 
weight it communicated to bodies, with which it was 
united; on the contrary, the latter always became lighter, 
in proportion to the qa they contained. So that 
it was imagined inſtead of being poſſeſſed of any ſpecific 
gravity of its own, to be a principle of poſitive levity, 
ſuch as that of heat, and light may be ſuppoſed. This 
objection is now however removed, and phlogiſton in the 
ahſtract, is found to be no ſubtile principle, capable of 
eluding our reſearches, but one very common and eaſily 
met with, being no other than COMMON CHARCOAL, 
In proof of the exiſtence of which ph/ogi/ton, made evi- 
dent to our ſenſes, we are preſented with ſeveral experi- 
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55 See LoLIuu. g 
PHOS. LIGHT. Alfo the os 
pupil of the eye. ' back circle about th 
PHOSPHORUS, from eng, /isht, and 
It is called alſo, autophoſphorus: It is the 
lyrium in Galen: It is alſo the name of 2 
preparations which fhine in the dark. The. chemie 
yo differs from other naturally ſhining boi alan 
at it is nothing but a kind of concealed fire we thi 
covers itſelf by light and ſmoak, but if it i; wach df 
breaks out into a flame. This diſcovery ap he, it 
the year 1677; but was preceded by Baldhytn', ou 
rus, which is an artificial Bolognian ſtone Fon 
diſcovery of Baldwin's, one Brand, a chemiſt in 1 
burgh, made a phoſphorus of urine, which wa; 11 
phoſphorus igneus, then pyropus, then Phoſphorus f. 
matter which fixes and increaſes the pheſphorys 15 | : 
which of itſelf is prepared of urine, and yields a , 
acid which phoſphoras yields on burning > for R 0 . 
lyſis, phoſphorus appears to be a compoſiticn $ 1 
acid, and an inflammable matter, exactly inthe * 
of common brimſtone, and may properly he called unt 
ſulphur. If phoſphorus is burnt under a bell, 3 ſp, fl 
per camp. is produced. See Dict. of Chem. Neun 
Chem. Works- i 8 
PfosrHORUSs BONONIENSIS. | dee Boxox1tx; 
LAPIS, 
LIouip PHospHoRys, Powder 


— KERCHERI. 
— LIQUIDA. 

one grain of the phoſphorus of urine, and ten grins d 

camphor; then mix them well together by trirur:yic, 


Pero, ko br; 
dame of a ch. 


ments by Dr. PRIESTLEY, one the moſt concluſive we 
ſhall recite. | 

“ By the loſs of one grain of charcoal of copper, form- 
ed by the union of ſpirit of wine with that metal, and 
which like common charcoal was conſumed without hav- 


Theſe diflolved in the ol. caryoph make a liquid Phileberm 

with which any part may be rubbed without dine: 

inflammation. 
PHOXOS. The ſugar-loaf ſhaped head, 
PHRAGMOS, from @paoow, to incloſe as with; lach, 
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| Ing any reſiduum, he reduced four ounce meaſures of 
dephlogiſticuted air, till only one ninth remained unab- 
ſorbed by water, and again, with the loſs of one grain 
and a half of charcoal, ſix and a half meaſures of dephlo- 
giſticated air were reduced, till five and a half meaſures 
were pure fixed air.” Here then is an abſolute and un- 
deniable evidence, that fixed air, is compoſed of dephlop:/- 
zicated air, and charcoal, or PHLOGISTON, and elemen- 
rary fire, | 

PHLOGOSIS. An INFLAMMATION, or an heat in 
any part without tumor; a fluſhing. See INFLAMMA- 
TIO X#STUS VOLATICUS, | 

PHLOMIS. YELLOw SAGE. See SALVIA SYL- 
VESTRIS. , 

PHLONITIS. See BucLOSSUM SYLVESTRE. 

PHLYCTAENZA, from @auG, to be. hot, or to boil, 
called alſo Holophlyctides, olophlyctides; ſometimes the ſame 
as phlyxacion, or phlyzacion. Linnæus and Vogel uſe 
this term, as ſynonymous with hydatis; generally what 
is underſtood by it, are little watery puſtules, on any 
part of the body. Small eruptions of the ſkin, arifing 
from an hot acrid humour. Alſo puſtules which ap- 
pear on the tunica cornea of the eye, of which there 
are two ſorts, viz. the unguis or puſtules, properly ſo 
called, and ph. The puſtules are deep, and are 
filled with purulent matter; when they ariſe in the con- 
junctiva, they are reddiſh at the firſt, and afterwards 
whitez but when on the tranſparent cornea, they are 
duſky at the firſt, and, in time, turn white. The phlyc- 
zene are {mall veſicles, full of a tranſparent humour; 
they are ſeated on the cornea, and ſometimes on the con- 
j unctiva; their ſeat is uſually under the external coat of 
the cornea, and hath been cured by taking off ſome of the 
cornea, and ſo removing the ſtagnating matter. A pre- 
ceding inflammation is the cauſe of both puſtules and 
Phlyctæng. The only danger is, leſt they become ill- 
conditioned ulcers. Whether they are puſtules or phlyc- 
zenæ, dreſs them three or four times a-day with fx or 
eight grains of ceruſſa acetata, in aq. roſ. 3 ili. and when 
they give way, waſh them with equal parts of brandy 


and water; but if they neither diſperſe nor break ſpee- 


dily, open with a lancet, and, when opened, dreſs with 
the aq. ſappharina. | 

PHLY XACION, or PHLYZACION. A puſtule, or 
veſication on the ſkin, excited by fire or heat. Sometimes 
it is the ſame a phlyHene. 

PHOENICIUS MORBUS. The ELEPHANTIASIS, 

PHOCENIGMI. See EPi5PAST1CA, 


3 


[it proves almoſt always mortal. 


and violent, great 


| Thoſe in the vigour of life, 


An anatomical term for the double ſeries of tecth, 
PHRASIUM VIRIDE. See FLOS 1s. 
PHRENES. A name by which Hippocrates, and the 

ancients, called the diaphragma. | 
PHRENESIS, or PUHRENETIASIS. Sec PHKExITH, 
PHRENICZA ARTERLE. } See DriarnRACM- 
— VENX. b TI ARTERE, and 


VENEZ. 
PHRENISMUS. See PHRENIT1s. 
PHRENITITICI NERVI. The nerves which run in 
the diaphragm. 


PHRENITIS, from @env, the mind, alfo cela. 
 PHRENETIC, The ancients imagined that patients be- 
came phrenetic in conſequence of an infammation of the 
diaphragm, and for this reaſon called the diaphragm by 
the name of phrenes, as though it were alkſtant to the ur 
telligent parts. It is alſo a PHRENSY, or an inlamnm. 
tion in the brain, or its membrane, with a contineal 
fierce delirium and an acute continual fever, and * 
cephalagia inflammatoria, by the Arabians tara, - 
phrene/1s, phrenetiaſis, phreniſmus, ſphacel:/mus. Dr Ca 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexis, 8 
order phlegmaſiæ. 5 1 
It is idiopathic, as when the head is primarily aſe - 
and ſymptomatic, as when the morbid affection 1» de. 
lated to the head from ſome other part; thus, 5 
riſy, the pain is ſometimes removed from the fide 25 
head, whence the phren/y that generally prof“ to os 
The idiopathic and ſymptomatic alſo differ 3 0 1 
mer is inſeparably accompanied with an acute del 
latter is followed by the fever. 8 
The idiopathic rarely happens in dender 8 ©-equen 
ſymptomatic is ſometimes met with, and mo N 
appears about the criſis of other fevers, 
rigor, a tremor of the joints, kf 
neſs of the extremities, thin urine, which 18 
ther in too ſparing or too large 2 quantity; bu. 


die 
the weakneſs previouſſy induced dae 10 


+ 
! 


determine poſlitively, whether the idiopathih mnetimes 


tomatic phrenſy is the attending diſeaſe. Yes deep 


fever begins at the firſt very violent, he 
- redneſs ln the face and x hy 
watching 15 C0 


: he ſtucibus 
cheyaſſionat hg 1s 


night 29 
c ani a 
noiſe prove very troubleſome, 
delirium furious. 


De 


diſorder, 


and thoſe with a weak nervous ſyſtem, 4 1 


p HR 


e cauſes are, à too great afflux of blood, from an in- 
aid action of the veſſels in the ſyſtem: the more re- 
rc uſes are, exceſſive drinking, anger, an expoſure 
= 0 ad to the ſun, an inflammatory diatheſis happen- 
rc beginning of a fever, long watching, attention 
at mind, any thing that forces the blood up into the 
oi K ſu preſſion of natural periodical evacuations, &c. 
: 3 ang to Alex. Trallian the ſigns of an approaching 
Venti are as follow : « Intenſe continual watchings, or 
We: the patient ſleeps, his fleep is interrupted and troubled, 
arts, and is affected with terrible dreams; he ſoon 
eis what is ſaid to him; if at any time he returns an 
der to a queſtion, he appears more fierce and angry 
WE... he ſeemed to be juſt before; the pulſe is ſmall and 
. and a pain is among, felt in the occiput ; as the 
WE: der increaſes, the eyes become more fixed and red, 
s at the ſame time flowing from both of them.” The 
Y Eons of a preſent phrenitis are, according to Calius Aure- 
bus: an acute fever; a pulſe hardly perceptible on the 
T&.-fce of the body, or if it is, it is low and tenſe ; the pa- 
Wn; face is inflated or full; blood drops from his noſ- 
Frib; continual watching, or diſturbed ſleep attend; he 
E. {1:04 with a kind of turbulent madneſs, a preternatural 
bcitude of mind, and a privation of reaſon ; he fre- 
eently changes his poſture in bed, and his head is in a 
WE ntinual commotion ; he is ſometimes chearful without 
nr apparent cauſe z his _- are red; he weeps gently, 
bes his arms about him, but hath no pain in his head; 
Wi: joints are cold, but without any tremor z his urine is 
Wopious, yellow, aqueous, thin, and diſcharged by little 
Ind little. Some phrenitic patients are afflicted with a 
Voile in their heads, a ringing in their ears, an inceſſant 
Pead-ach; their looks are fixed and ſtern, and their eyes 
Wrequently wink.“ Aretæus ſays, that theſe patients are 
rely thirſty, and this is true, for though the tongue is 
lack, drink is refuſed ; an extraordinary throbbing is ob- 
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Epatients; and from ſullen ſilence, a ſudden outrage ariſes ; 
ercept the inflammation ſoon abates, it proves fatal. Some- 
Wines the inflammation ends in ſuppuration, eſpecially if 
Ihe ſubſtance of the brain is affected; in this caſe, the 
Wymptoms abate, a ſtupor only being left; but in time, if 
Me pus is not abſorbed, the whole pain is deſtroyed. The 
Wt linum always goes off ſlowly. 
The phrenitis ould be diſtinguiſhed from a mania, and 
om the deliriums attendant on other acute fevers; alſo 
om that inconſtancy and fooliſhneſs obſervable after 
Wome fevers, and that is owing to weakneſs, | 
Cicen vomiting, frequent ſpitting, ſhiverings, crude 
cous pale urine, convulſions, and no thirſt, are bad 
* When external violence is the cauſe, the diſeaſe is 
nal fatal. A conſtant trembling, ſtarting of the ten- 
, tuppreſſion of urine, total want of ſleep, conſtant 
ens, a grinding of the tceth when the inflammation 
a from the lungs or inteſtines, are generally fatal. The 
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ges; in order to which, it ſnould be known 
N antecedent cauſe is the repulſion of acrid mat- 
bon he kin, &c. or obſtructed blood, as in ſuppreſ- 

produce 58 & c. or whatever other cauſe may have 


A by ae friend may be admitted, but, in general, 
aon 1 ould be guarded aginſt by which the imagi- 
WE con meg 2 ; the room ſhould be kept dark as is 
WE pole nes, e patient ſhould be as little contradicted as 
mall deere ould even be complied with, though in a 
=, L -gree to his hurt. | 

Y Bron, ang dbu only admits of one ſalutary termina- 
WE means for th 1 y reſolution ; therefore the moſt powerful 
WEB a3 free] ph needful, and that without delay. 
beration ac 15 = e ſtrength will admit of, and repeat the 
WErrifice, and ſu ay appear needful; bleeding from a large 
bat he may ſ. Pporting the patient in a ſtanding poſture, 
their ady ) tooner faint with the loſs of blood, will have 
Jy ular vein can be opened, it is 


after having taken a 
23 hos directed. ving Aken away 
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Wervable in the arteries of the temples and neck in many 


cooling purge. An infuſion of tamarinds with the natron: 
vitriolatum, or manna with nitre, or cryſtals of tartar ; or 

if it can be had, the ol. ricini, Repeat the purging me- 

dicine, as well as the bleeding, at proper intervals, until 

the inflammation abates in its violence at leaſt. 

In the intervals of purging, give the vin. antim. vel pulv. 
antim. every two hours, in ſuch doſes as the Romack will 
retain, 

Nitre, crude ſal ammoniac, or Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit, 
may be freely mixed in all that the patient drinks. 


ooling laxative clyſters ſhould alſo be frequently inject- 
ed, at leaſt let one be adminiſtered every night and morn- 


ing. 

The head may be ſhaved, and cloths dipped in vinegar 
and water may be laid thereon, as oft as they dry or grow 
warm. | 

When thus the ſtrength is ſomewhat reduced, let a large 
bliſter be applied to the ſhaved head. Sinapiſms may be 
applied to the feet before bliſters are admitted. 

hen there is hope of a mild reſolution, opiates may 
be admitted to abate the watchfulneſs, and then omit the 
clyſters; indeed, if the patient is very outrageous, opiates 
mult not be forborn. N | 

Some uſe tepid water for putting the legs into twice a 
day, and others prefer a bath for the whole body If a 
continual phrenitis comes on in conſequence of obſtructed 
menſes, piles, or lochia and ſpaſms are thereby produced, 
they are the beſt alleviated by baths. | 

f the hæmorrhoids fwell, apply leeches to them 

When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, if the pulſe will 
bear it, a vein may be opened; but if the patient is too 
low, leeches may be applied to the temples, bliſters to 
the head and arms, and ſinapiſms to the feet. Camphor 
and nitre in proper doſes, well mixed by trituration, or 
diſſolved together in an emulſion ſhould be often given. 

The phrenitis goes off by reſolution, or ſuppuration. 
Sometimes a diarrhoea, or in women an exceſſive flow of 
the menſes, carries off the diſorder from the brain. B 
be management it ſometimes ends in ſtupidity, or mad- 
nc. „ which continues during life. | 

See Alex. Trallian, Ccelius Aurelianus, Aetius, Willis's 
Pathol. Cerebri, cap. x. Hoffmann, Boerhaave, Baglivi, 
Fordyce's Elements, part ii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. 
p. 272, edit. 4. Bell's Surgery» vol. iii. p. 147. 

PHRENITIS AV RET A. See MANIA. 

— INANITORUM. See MANIA coRPOREA. 
VoGELII. See SyNocus. 

PHRICASMUS. SHIVERING. 

PHRICODES, called alſo, carcaros, quercera. A fort 
of fever mentioned by the ancients, in which the patient 
trembled at the leaſt breath of air. According to ſome it 
is a kind of ſemitertian fever. 

PHRYCTE. In Latin, fri#a, ſimply, without its 
proper ſubſtantive, is reſina colophonia, BLACK RE- 
SIN, ſo called in diſtinction from the liquid ſort, called 
hygras Es 

"PHRYGIUS LAPIS. The PyrRyYGIAN STONE. It 
is ſo called becauſe the dyers in Phrygia uſed it much. 


derous. When calcined, it becomes reddiſh. Its uſes 
are the ſame as thoſe of the lapis calaminaris. 
PH TH ARTICOs, from pb, to corrupt. DELETE“ 
RIOUS, DEADLY. 5 
PHTHEIROCTONON. A name for the ST AVES- 
ACRE, ſo called from bei, a louſe, and xlewa, to ill, be- 
cauſe it deſtroys licſe. OL, | 
PHTHEIRIASIS. | The Lousv EVIL, from @fcip, a 
PHTHIRIASIS. y /ouſe. It is a louſy diſtemper, 
children are frequently its fubjects, and adults are ſome- 
times troubled with it. The increaſe of /ice, when in a 


dry one ſoon deſtroys them. On the human body four 
kinds of lice are Aiftinguiſhed : 1. The pediculi, ſo called 
becauſe they are more troubleſome with their feet than 
by their bite. Theſe are in the heads of children, eſpe- 
cially if ſore or ſcabby : and often in thoſe of adults, if 
they are ſlothful and naſty. 2. Crab ice. See MoRPI- 
oNEs. 3. Body lice; theſe infeſt the body, and breed in 


the patient is bled, give him a briſk but 


the cloaths of the naſty and ſlothful. 4. A ſort which 
breed under the cuticle, and are found in the hands and 
feet; they are of a round form, and ſo minute as often to 
eſcape the ſight ; by creeping under the ſcarf-ſkin they 


itching ; and when the ſkin burſts 
cauſe an intolerable an an 3 


It is produced in Cappadocia; the beſt is pale and pon- | 


warm moiſt ſituation, is very great, but a cold and 
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where they lodge, cluſters of them are found there; ſome 
authors call them acari, cyrones, and pedecelli. 

A good diet and cleanlineſs conduce much to the de- 
ſtruction of lice. When they are in the head, comb it 
every day, and, after each combing, waſh it with the fol- 
lowing : R Staph. agr. vel coc. Ind. contuſ. i. aq. font. 
th iſs. & colaturæ adde cinner. clavel. 3 1s. or, inſtead 
of this decoction, ſprinkle the puly. ſem. ſtaph. agr. vel 
cocul. Ind. among the hairs every night, and confine it 
with a tight cap. 

Codrochius, in his Treatiſe of Lice, ſays, that the pow- 
dered coc. Ind. exceeds all other means, and that it may 
be mixed in the pulp. of apple, or in lard, and applied 
every night to the hair. Some writers aſſert, that it 
the pul. cort. rad. ſaſſafr. is PO on the head, and 
confined with a handkerchief, it deſtroys the ice in 
one night. 35 

The body lice are deſtroyed by any bitter, ſour, ſalt, or 
mercurial medicine, if applied to the ſkin. See Turner's 
Diſeaſes of the Skin. | 

The black ſoap, and the flowers called cardamine, or 
lady's ſmock, are ſaid to be ſpecifics in all caſes of lice on 
the human body. See Sennertus, Codrochius, Mercuria- 
lis, and Turner, in his Diſeaſes of the Skin. 

PHTHISIS, from ode, to grow lean, conſumptio. A 
CONSUMPTION. The Greek word, phthiſis, - ſignifies 
corruption; but it is uſed only to expreſs that kind which 
cauſes a conſumption of the whole body; and generally 
only .that conſumption of the body which had for its 
cauſe an abſorption of purulent matter from the lungs : 
hence is diſtinguithed by the term, phthi/is pulmonalis, or 
tabes pulmonalis. 

This diſorder is chronical, yet inflammatory ; and the 
only chronical diſeaſe that is ſo. Dr. Cullen does not 
rank the phihi/is as an original diſeaſe, but as a mode 


—J 


of ſome other diſcaſe being terminated ; but he diſtin- 


guiſhes two ſpecies, or at leaſt two ſtates. 1. Phthi- 
is incipiens, called ficca allo: 2. Phthifis confirmata, 
or humida: both theſe vary according to their remote 
cauſes, and, according to De Haen, the ſecond varies 
accarding to the ſource of the purulent diſcharge. But 
generally, if not always, the purulence is from the lungs 
only. | 
Conſumptions are reckoned phthiſical, when obſtructions 
of any kind are the cauſes ; and atrophical, when pro- 
duced by an excels in any kind of the natural ſecretions, 
or excretions; and when an ulcer in the lungs gives riſe 
to it, it is called the conſumption of the lungs. Dr. Reid 
obſerves, that conſumptions ariſing from various cauſes, 
have been differently denominated, ſymptomatic, ſcorphu- 
lous, ſcorbutic, aſthmatic, &c. But the phthi;/is pulmo- 
nalis he defines to be,“ an expeCtoration of purulent 
matter from the lungs, by means of frequent coughing, 
attended with a fever, having morning ſweats, and remiſ- 
ſions in the forenoon, occaſioning a waſting of the fleſh 
and ſtrength. | 
The ſeat of the true phthiſis or conſumption is in the 
lungs; not in the blood-veſſels there, but the air-veſſels. 
Sometimes one lobe is affected, and ſometimes both. Dr. 
Cullen ſays, it is only when the matter is poured into the 
cavity of the bronchiæ, that it properly conſtitutes the 
PHTHISIS PULMONALIS, 
Thoſe are moſt ſubject to a conſumption to whom any 
of the remote cauſes thereof belong. 5 8 
The remote cauſes are, an hereditary diſpoſition, weak 
and flaccid lungs, laxity of the fibres, an ill conformation 
of the breaſt or its contained parts, a narrow depreſſed 
cheſt, with prominent ſcapulæ, protuberant ribs, long 
necks, crookedneſs, a too free uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
obſtructed perſpiration and reſpiration, or the obſtruction 
of any natural ſecretion, cold winds, a vapid putrid air, a 
plethora, a defect of blood, exanthematous, &c. diſorders, 
grief, intenſe ſtudy, a ſedentary life, ſmall and tender 
blood-veſſels, &c. | 
Ihe mediate cauſes are, congeſtions of humours to parts 
of the lungs already too weak to return by the veins what 
they received by the arteries ; the humours there ſtagnat- 
ing loſe their former quality, and become the beginning 
of tubercles. | 
It appears in perſons of every age: but moſt commonly 
from about the ag: of fifteen, up to that of thirty-five, 
the fervor of the blood is the greateſt, and then an ill for- 
mation of the body, or of the breaſt in particular, and an 


acrimony in the juices, concurring with 
the immediate cauſe, which is an ulce 
every circumſtance favouring its appe 


The ulcer is formed by the rupture of 
in the lobes of the lungs, and the acr 
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, 3 uently 1 
a previous ſpitting of blood, and ame ne , 
4 Nite, 


but long continued catarrh, or cough 1. ok 

are at firſt gently lacerated, and Ty wg = the lung 
companied by a latent fever, which begins 5 a 8 
ing, and is alleviated in the morning, and 458 ae 
a violent cough at thoſe times. At ſirſt a ſwan \ "_ 
terwards a large quantity of ſanious ſpit, js c, 60 US 
Thoſe who fall into a phthi/is, in conſequenre'of 3 
morrhage, diſcharge, at firſt, a bloody ſpit r . 
comes feculent, and then livid or green, and 10 by 
white and purulent, ſometimes ſalt, and at other: ws 
the voice 1s hoarſe and ſhrill, the breathing vie It, & 
cheeks red, and the reſt of the body of a Gag . 
lour. It is accompanied with a loathing of food, a 
a preternatural thirſt. Some patients have a ſenſe . 
wound in their lungs, and even expeCtorate frei a 
them. The pulſe is weak, hard, and formicula, 4 
phthifis is alſo accompanied with an inflammation 6 4 
feet. As the diſorder increaſes, a flux is hrouhe hy 
and the phlegm diſcharged, when thrown upon 1 % 
coal, is of a fetid and diſagreeable ſmell.” Dr. Rei los 
ſcribes this diſeaſe as follows: „The firſt tage of hi 
diſeaſe begins with a cough, which is more or le, ns 
bleſome at night, uſually dry, cauſing pain and liche 
in the breaſt, ſides, and head; ſlight rigors, and ts 
degree of feveriſh heat, with pain in the hack, joint, 
and limbs, the uſual effects of taking cold. Theſe ip 
toms increaſe; the cough becomes more violent, lat, 
dry, and inceſſant; reſtleſs at night; the pains in de 
thorax more lancinating and fixed ; the difficulty ard 
quickneſs of breathing conſiderable; exp:Qoration litle 
and frothy ; the pulſe quick, hard, and fometimes like a 
ſmall cord, at others full and laborious ; the tongue white 
and the back part tinged with yellow ; the eyes dull; the 


lodged there. 
Ccolius Aurelianus in lib. ii. cap. 


leert 


| countenance pale and ſickly. Some difficulty attendsthe 


fixing on ſymptoms that may be called ſigns of the fri 
ſtage of a conſumption; the above ſymptoms, if not ipte- 
dily removed, may be ſaid to tend to, and too frequently 
end in it; and as the hard, dry cough, and dyſpnea, in- 
dicate the exiſtence of tubercles, howerer {mall it may 
be called the inflammatory or firſt period. In a ſhort 
time the fever becomes more intenſe, with light remiſ- 
ſions in the morning; when a ſweat breaks out upon the 
breaſt and upper parts of the body, which ſenſibly e- 
lieves every ſymptom. The cough continues, and g- 
er in a recumbent poſture, keeping the patient fron 
eep till towards morning. The expectoration mereats 
in quantity, is frothy, ee ſtreaked with blood 
During the fever, the cheeks have a circumſcribed pot 
of pure florid red; the lips and tuberclcs in the canthus 
of the eyes are alſo brighter than when in health. 4! 
ſever is augmented after eating, particularly ſolids, * 
fluſhing in the face, and burning heat iu the palms of 1 
hands and ſoles of the feet. As, the diſeaſe adranccs 
the fever comes on about the middle of the day, increale 
until the evening, and is violent moſt part of the nigh 
until the ſweat breaks out, and the patient gets ſome 1 
In the morning they find themſelves relieved; but fan 
languid, pale, and unrefreſhed by their beep mY 
the pulſe is always quicker than natural, yet t2ctc 


a ; renocn. 
remiſſion of the fever for ſome hours in the woe 8 
mix f 
ble io 


7 and WI 
when the ſweats come on every morning, aud 


g AX ad 0 
atient ſpits up matter freely, the diſcaſe may 15 
bs confirmed. The countenance now give? 2 f e cheebd 
of waſting, the eyes are hollow and Janguits © 
prominent, the noſe ſharp 
way, and the ſtrength fails; the coug 2 
in the firſt part of the night; the bn 
and oſfenſive; their ſleep leſs, and diftut ſcat 
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| and melting ; the interval from fe- 
| 2 * more . 15e ſpiting is — loaded with matter, 
ver le x up more eaſily, and in greater quantity, ſome- 
bros: 85 in twenty-ſour hours: this is the ſecond pe- 
mes c 3 diſeaſe; in which there remains ſome degree 
4 ch. and the ſtomach is capable of digeſting food. 
4 of . beginnin „the body is ſuppoſed to be coſtive, 
E larly after x morning-ſ{weats take place. The 
| = s uſually ceaſe about this time. The third and laſt 
= e by the appearance of the looſeneſs. 
age being coſtive, they have frequent motions in a day, 
f 33 ſoon become a confirmed diarrhœa; every thing 
I 3 into the ſtomach, quickly running off by the bow- 
ek. The fever, heat, and cough abate of their violence, 
„ 4 the morning-ſweats become leſs profuſe. The diar- 
YZ 25 increaſes; the ſtrength totally fails; frequent faint- 
in comes on; ſometimes a flight delirium ſucceeds ; the 
Baer extremities ſwell; and, at laſt, death | cloſes the 
ſcene. When the ſymptoms hurry the patient off quickly, 
de diſorder is commonly called a galloping conſumption. 
I ſhould not be unnoticed, that the above ſymptoms will 
be rarely met with exactly in the order above related.” 
Ine hectic fever attending the pulmonary conſumption, 
Pre. Reid thinks it different from that produced by ſuppu- 
Y rations, in or about any part of the body. See HecTica. 
W The pulmonary conſumption, or true phthifis, ſhould be 
We Gitinguiſhed from all thoſe other diſorders which are de- 
W nominated conſumptions,' but in which the lungs are not 
WE remarkably affected; ſuch as the conſumption from a ſim- 
W plc gonorrhœa, the fluor albus, the ſcurvy, ſcirrhous in- 


WE durations in the meſentery, an abſceſs or ulcer in the 


W meſcntery, a chronical cough, &c. : 
| It is remarkable that conſumptive patients are often 


W flttcr themſelves with the hopes of recovery. When 
de nerves are affected, as, in the hypochondriac diſorder, 
W there is always a ſinking redneſs ; but, in conſumptions, 
dc muſcular fleſhy parts decay, and ſuffer firſt; and that 
(decay coming on gradually, ſcarce gives the mind notice 
Wot it, and thence the patient fancies himſelf in no great 
danger. 

W [he matter expectorated engages the attention in this 
Aiborder, particularly ſince Sydenham has ſaid, that if in 
moming the patient ſpits out the phlegm into water, it 
Vill ink if the lungs are ulcerated, but, if not, it will 
im. But it may be obſerved, that if a ſmall quantity 
Wo! mucus is mixed with the matter that is expeCtorated, 
Wt vill always ſwim, let the lungs be in whatever ſtate 


uit, the ruſt- coloured, the blackiſh, and the cineriti- 
WE”; when any of the three firſt are thrown up, there 
We” tunt in ſome of the viſcera, and the laſt indicates 
es approach; it is the leaſt adheſive, and yet the 
ett of any that ſuch patients excrete. The bluiſh 
Pit 15 never thin, and is increaſed by things that cool the 


; Edorifics, 


= that the diſorder is too far advanced before the 
ct 13 ſo incommoded by it as to apply for relief; and 
\ een che firſt manifeſtation of the lungs being affected, 
| We death, Aretzus ſays, that when vhthiſical Pa- 
W ents begin to grow better, the cough is leſs frequent, a 

1 ny quantity of ſanious and more moiſt ſpit is expecto- 
| n 3 aqueous matter is evacuated by ſtool, the 
A ks we evacuated, though, as yet, it hath no 
mn Na. „ 2 becomes more clear and ſonorous, 
yd uthciently long, the præcordia is much re- 
ae ome e pain remitting, is ſometimes transferred 
fee Th ron difficulty of breathing is gentle and 
ee, 11 Re ut accompanied with an aſperity of the 
dende Fas nels things happen the patient recovers. 
ee s . © obſcurity of the diagnoſtics in ſome, and 
. Wilks N of others, it is obſerved by Kirkrin- 
br ws f c. that ſome have been thought to labour 
In evidence 4 during thirty or forty years, without 
blut then Fas Wage] having any influence on their 
aderſtood. Will ate of the caſe hath not been rightly 
WS cavity or . is ſays that it ſometimes happens, that 
e, ſo mat a formed in the lungs, with callous 
an of blog 1 collected in them is not conveyed to 
eus its gy, ee but is every day totally expectorated, 
5 quantity is very large: perſons in this ſitua- 
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W chcarful to the laſt, in the intervals of the fever, and | 


ey mey. The moſt remarkable ſorts of ſpit are the 


WE Orealt, as apples, &c. but leſſened by mercurials and ſu- 


W lhe prognoſtics are rarely favourable, for it moſtly 


| tion, have only, as it were, a fontanel in their lungs» 
and, although they ſhould every morning expeCtorate a2 
large quantity of thick or yellow, and even, as it were, 
purulent ſpit, and a ſmall quantity of the ſame through- 
out the day, yet in other reſpects they enjoy ſufficient 
health, breathe eaſy, eat and fleep well, have a due 
quantity of fleſh, or, at leaſt, have a good habit of body, 
and, at length, this diſcharge from the lungs abating, 
the patient 1s cured. So that on the whole, the favour- 
able prognoſtics may only be conſidered as intimations 
that death is not ſo immediately to be expected, as when 
the more threatening ſymptoms attend. While the ap- 
petite is good, and the ſleep refreſhing, the diſorder does 
not appear to have made any dangerous progreſs; how- 
ever in other inſtances this diſorder may be circum- 
ſtanced. It does not appear that a conſumption of the 
lungs is in its own nature fo fatal as it uſually proves to 
be: wounds in the lungs are healed as ſoon as thoſe of 
any other of the viſcera; abſcefles are formed in the 
lungs, which ſoon diſappear without inconvenience z and 
inſtances have occurred of patients recovering from all 
the ſtages of the pulmonary conſumption. To neglect, or 
miſmanagement, or both, tor the moſt part, the uſual fa- 
tality is £0 be attributed. Dr. Geo. Fordyce obſerves, 
that there are two caſes in which an ulcer of the lungs is 
ſometimes cured: 1. From an abſceſs in a peripneumony. 
2. From a wound in the lungs. But from any other 
cauſe he fears that it will ever prove fatal ; for in an ulcer 


The origin of the genuine p/4hi/is pulmonalis may ge- 
nerally be traced from hæmoptyſis; from what is called 
taking cold; and ſometimes from external injuries. When 
the diſeaſe hath made a certain progreſs, the ſymptoms 
may have differed in their incipient ſtate. The general 
intentions of cure are, 1. To obviate the occaſional cauſes 
of fever. 2. To evacuate the purulent matter from the 
lungs. 3. To palliate the moſt urgent ſymptoms. 4. To 
regulate the air, exerciſe, diet, and paſſions of the mind. 

'The diet ſhould be light, nouriſhing, and aceſcent; a 
little may be often taken, but full meals ſhould never be 
allowed. | | 

When ulcers are formed, and pus diſcharged, mild bal- 
ſamics conveyed into the lungs with the breath, the bark 
taken freely into the ſtomach, a good air and proper ex- 
erciſe, are adapted for healing the ulcers. The bark, de- 


prevent putreſcency. The columbo-root both mends the 
appetite, and blunts the acrimony of the juices; and may 
be uſed inſtead of the bark, when it does not agree with 
the patient; myrrh given with the ſaline mixture, and 


medicine, and as to particular ſymptoms, many of them 
are relieved as follows. 

Dr. Fothergill obſerves, that the moſt benefit is obtain- 
ed from medicine in the very beginning of the diſorder z 
a cough is firſt excited by acrid ſerum, or by an inflam- 
mation ; the acrid ſerum, if not ſoon diverted, will cauſe 
an inflammation ; and if this inflammation terminates any 
way than by a timely reſolution, though the immediate 
conſequences are ſeemingly ſmall, mom pnove inſurmount- 
able, and proceed to a fatal iſſue. Though the inflam- 
mation ends in ſmall tubercles, which with much caution 
may not diſturb for many years, yet ſmall irregularities, 
and that want of care which is obſerved in moſt until too 
late, ſubje& them to the worſt effects. YO 

If inflammation and heat are conſiderable, bleeding is 
uſeful in the beginning, and may prove a principal means 
of cure; but, in the future ſtages, it only palliates ſor 
the preſent, and as it reduces the patient's ſtrength, the 
diſorder ſoon overcomes him. 


eaſily removed by bleeding, diluting drinks, abſtinence, 
and the uſual antiphlogiſtic plan. That when from a bad 
habit of body, or from neglect, the cough remains obſti- 
nate and dry; with pain in the breaſt ; ſtitches in diffe- 
rent parts of the thorax, increaſed upon coughing, and 
attended with a conſiderable degree of heat and fever; 
bleeding ſhould be occaſionally repeated; in moderate 
quantities, according as the pulſe, & c. will permit, and 
until theſe ſymptoms abate. The bowels ſhould be kept 
lax by means of gentle ſaline purgatives; and if the cough 


phorata 


of the lungs, their conſtant motion, and the quantity of 
air conſtantly taken into them, prevents it from healing. 


mulcent and aceſcent diet and medicines, are uſeful to ' 


ferrum ammoniacale has been eſteemed a very beneficial 


Dr. Reid obſerves, that the recent effects of a cold are 


prevents leeping, ſuitable doſes of the tinctura opu cams. 
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night if required. But the remedy which he chiefly pre- 


fers in every kind of cough, and in every period of the 


pulmonary conſumption, is ſuch a doſe of puly. ipecac. as 
will excite vomiting once or twice; this he repeats morn- 
ing and evening, as the ſtrength of the patient and vio- 
lence of the complaint may indicate. The Doctor ob- 
ſerves, that the lungs are peculiarly affected by the ſto- 
mach and its contents, and if the lungs are diſeaſed they 
will be the more influenced thereby; further, that if any 
of the hypochondriac viſcera are in a diſeaſed ſtate, the 
lungs, if inflamed, will be affected by them. It is well 
known, indeed, that when the lungs are ſound, acrid 
matter in the ſtomach and bowels hath cauſed and kept 
up an obſtinate cough. Hence the advantage of thoſe 
frequent but gentle emetics. By giving emetics as above 
recommended, not only the contents of the ſtomach are 
evacuated, accumulation of the viſcid phlegm and acrid 
bilious matter prevented; but the lungs being compreſſed 
during the action of — whatever mucus and pu- 
rulent matter are in the ramifications of the aſpera arte- 
ria, and air-veſicles, in tubercles or vomicæ, will be 
forced out and diſcharged ; by which means an infinit 

of laborious coughing is prevented; the patient feels 
greatly relieved, and the tender lungs remain at reſt, till 
a freſh accumulation of matter is formed, which requires 
ſome time. By the univerſal concuſhon and agitation 
cauſed by vomiting, obſtructions in the liver, biliary veſ- 
ſels, and in other hypochondriac viſcera, are attenuated 
and removed: and in all complaints ariſing from theſe 
cauſes, it is the moſt powerful and certain alterative that 
can be found in the whole materia medica. Puking once 
or twice does not fatigue even very enfeebled patients. 
Through every ſtage of the diſeaſe this method of puking 
with the ipecac. morning and evening, or every morning 
at leaſt, may be continued with great advantage. 'The 
ſtrength of the patient, and the ' urgency of the ſymp- 
toms, will determine the frequency of the doſe. In the 
morning it ſhould be taken faſting, and if the patient is 
weak, it ſhould be taken in bed, but he muſt not ſleep 
after it, as that ſometimes prevents its action on the ſto- 
mach. If it is required in the evening, its operation muſt 
be over before bed-time. Though emetics are ſo pecu- 
larly inſiſted on, there are inſtances in which attention 
is required before they are adminiſtered, and indeed in 


Which it will be proper to forbid their uſe; e. g. ſome 


caſes of pregnancy in which abortion may be endan- 
gered ; in ſcirrhous affections of the ſtomach, they can- 
not be allowed of, with others that will occur to the at- 
tention of the judicious. 

Vapours from demulcent balſamic medicines received 
into the lungs may be of uſe to moderate the cough, diſ- 
poſe the ulcers for healing, and to aſſiſt expeCtoration ; 
but the taking of balſamics into the ſtomach, rather coun- 
teracts than expedites the uſual intentions of preſcribing 


them. In applying vapours to the lungs by inſpiration, 


the ingredients ſhould be adapted to the ſtate of the diſ- 
eaſe, and it ſhould be obſerved whether the trachea or its 
branches are inflamed; whether or no there is an in- 
creaſed ſecretion of acrid mucus from the lungs ; or 
whether or not they are ulcerated; in all theſe ſtates, 
whatever is conveyed into the lungs, muſt be aſſiſted 
by proper perſpiratives. Antiſeptics, or antiſpaſmodic, 
attenuant, and balſamic medicines, may all be conveyed 
by means of vapours into the lungs, and ſo applied im- 
mediately to the ſeat of the diſeaſe, and thus principall 
the attempts to cure ſhould be made. But if the coug 
is ſo troubleſome as to prevent ſleep, proper opiates will 
be neceſſary. See below. It is effentially requiſite to 
keep the lungs quiet, for the agitation of coughing fa- 
tigues the patient, increaſes the inflammation, and haſ- 
tens the ſuppuration of the tubercles. Repeated emetics 
greatly conduce to prevent theſe; but the additional aſ- 
ſiſtance of anodynes are alſo ſometimes neceſſary. When 
the cough is prevented, or even conſiderably alleviated, 
the inflammation will readily diſperſe; the immediate 
cauſe of its continuance being removed. 

Riding is indiſcriminately directed by Sydenham in all 
conſumptive caſes; and that the beſt phyſician in con- 
ſumptions is a horſe, and the beſt apothecary is an aſs, 
become a common-place witticiſm; but, if a patient is 
enfeebled, and rides in cold wet weather, he will be ra- 
ther injured by it: if, in other more fayourable ſeaſons, 
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he 18 fatigued after riding, his breathin 


dered more frequent and difficult, his Fin thereby ren. 
dry, the palms of his hands hot, his check Farched an 
tongue dry, and if he perceives a greater 1 lui, ti 
drink than to eat, a more gentle exerciſe ul nm 
riding on horſe-back muſt no longer be r, be uſe 
all caſes riding ſhould be over before . 
ple ſhould take longer journeys than youn nh Old peg 
ous conſumptions it is always uſeful. Pat iu inn. 
phthiſis, if in the beginning, eſpecially if * the 
plethoric, it endangers an hæmoptoe; and wh Pen i 
a vomica, the briſk motion of a horſe ma 8 ter 
inflammation. Again, conſumptive e Marys, 
gently, only in a morning, and no longer than r. 5 
pulſe continues calm. If after this exerciſe the wh 
ſpirits are more gay, his appetite ſomewhat mal ng 
breathing is eaſy, his ſkin cool and ſoft, he ma IM 
to ride whenever the weather will permit. 8 

The bark is an important medicine after 
formed in the lungs, and an infuſion of it in cold 
is an agreeable method of adminiſtering it. If i fe 
the breathing, three drams of the baifam of Tolu 2 
be diſſolved with the mucilage of gum ar 1 
to each pint of the infuſion. The acidum vitrioew 
dilutum may be added to each doſe. Thus the hea; 
heats, night-ſweats, and every ſymptom that can he 15 
buted to the abſorption of purulent matter, are check 
and kept moderate. It may here be remarked that Us 
cording to the experiences of different phyſicians fue 
hath been various. Some extol the bark, the nit . 
lute acid, &c. whilſt others declare them uſeleſs, It 
well known to all, that diſeaſes of the ſame denomins. 
tion are variouſly circumſtanced in different patients, and 
hence the ſeeming contradiction in the experiences re 
lated. If in one inſtance or more, the hectie fever a. 
tending, may be produced, as ſuppoſed by Dr. Reid 
without the preſence of pus as an agent, in other in. 
ſtances the abſorption thereof may be an attendant; be- 
ſides, the various conſtitutions conſidered as natural, the 
different accidental- diſorders in the habit, producing or 
accompanying the phthiſis pulmonalis, may ſufficiently fe- 
concile the ſeeming different practices in this complaint 
and render each an object not unworthy our attention, 
In many inſtances the calomel hath been the principal 
ſource of relief, according to the relations on this ſubject 
by Dr. Sims, who ſuſpecting a latent veneral cauſe, very 
happily proceeded on a mercurial plan, accompanied with 
ſuch other aids as his judgment in this, and {agacity in 
that caſe, enabled him to diſcern as the needful. 

From ſmall bliſters, when there is a fixed pain in the 
breaſts or ſides, increaſed by coughing that docs not yield 
readily to bleeding, and the Seer Bogſt medicines uſuar 
ly given, good effects are often produced applied up 

e part, and repeated as ſoon as the {kin is healed. Thi 
method is better than applying bliſtering ointment ta cbt 
tinue the running, which 1s rarely ſufficiently effectuak 
But in ſome inſtances neither nitre, the bark, nor bikers 
can be complied with by the patient; in which caſes, fuc 
other means as the ſagacity of the attending Phe 
8 * mult be ſubſtituted. 1 

ercurials are extolled for their efficacy in diffoln 
the tubercles which are formed as ſoon as the inf, 
tion terminates that laid the foundation of the ee ; 
The hydrargyrus è creta given in ſmall doſes as an oy 
8 preferred by ſome to all other preparation 
is kind. | 

Milk hath been the diet propoſed in ever) age le 
ever ſince Hippocrates's time. Worzen's milk, e 2. 
if drawn from the breaſt by the patient, 15 to be pretend 
to all other; in want of it, afſes milk 15 2 * 
cauſe it abounds with ſweet ſerum, and re nile 
tle of the caſeous part with which more neu 11 
abound; next to the milk of aſſes, that of ko in 
uſed; and if cows milk is drank, let it 2 ild nor 
equal quantity of Milk affords a n 

qual quantity of barley water. mier. WR 
riſhment, and blunts the acrimony of the Jule mixes 
is alſo of ſingular advantage: 


an ulcer is 


and milk ma) gh thele 
with infuſions of ſuch herbs, as ſeem ſalutary 


caſes. 5 
Columbo-root. It may be ſubſtituted for the band 
4 where there + 
e 


Iſſues. Theſe ſhould never be omitte 


ſcrofulous diſpoſition, or a ſaline cata f 
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elfect 
q 0 th knee. | 1 8 21 
Ui ue is blen a troubleſome ſymptom, in which 


three grains of ipecacuanha may be taken when 


or "ay 
ny 4 worked off with camomile tea, 


| required, an 


| 3 e relieved by going early to bed, riſing 
2 gar Bei and taking the dick: as above di- 


| ently the dilute vitriolic acid, is a uſeful 
| _ + ould be given over-night, and joined with 
| 85 opiate when that is required. Ihe ſp. ætheris vitri- 
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tions. Dr. Reid on the Phthifis Pulmonalis. Obſ. on pide- 

mical Diſorders by James Sims, M. D. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, vol. ii. p. 356, edit. 4. Med. Communications, 

vol. i. p. 359. : 

PatHisis IscHiapica. See Tarts coxARta. 

—  PuetLLX. A kind of amaurofis; 

—  HuMIDA, i: e. Phihiſ's confirm. } See 

— DICCA, i. e. Phthifis incipiens, J Pur Hiss. 

PHU. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of valerian, but in 


| ici, in the quantity of two or three drams to a pint of | general the garden valerian is underſtood by it. See 
z 


vater, with a little of the ſyr. papav. rubr. is grateful 
And uſeful, if a glaſs of it is taken as often as is agree- 
| ble. As a ſalutary means of relief, in this inſtance, 
Dr. Sims recommends the wearing of a flannel ſhirt next 
| he ſkin. He ſuppoſes that the morniug erſpirations 
| nay ariſe, at leaſt in part, from that diſcharge being 
checked during the day, and nature making a puſh to 
kelieve herſelf, and open the cloſed pores at night. 
Whatever, therefore, tends tokeep up an equable diſcharge, 
| prevents the neceſſity of a ſtruggle. He further adds, 
| that the evening fever, and violent paroxyſm of coughing, 
F unich commences frequently on the patient's going into 
dec, may alſo ariſe from the ſame cauſe the latter how- 
| ever ſeems connected with the expoſure of the ſkin to the 
ait, when the patient throws off his wearing apparel; as 
on cauſing a patient to make the experiment, he found 
W - that when he went into bed, without taking off his cloaths, 
be cſcaped the paroxyſm; whereas, whenever he put 
W them off, although the bed was carefully warmed, he 
& always had as violent a one as is ever obſerved in any. 
Ihe ſhortneſs of breath is relieved by proper vapours 
| received with the breath, amongſt which thoſe from a 
| mixture of wax and reſin are uſeful; the wax and reſin 
| may be laid on an iron that is hot enough to ſend up va- 
| pours from them. Sterne's balſamic zther is much ap- 
| proved for this purpoſe. | 
lecdic heats are relieved by moderate bleedings, a free 
& uſe of butter-milk, milk-whey, and in the intervals, the 
bark with dilute vitriolic acid. Two or three times a day 
| give the following draught, and at bed-time, add tinct. 
W 01 gr. vi. vel x. to the doſe; R mucil. e ſem. cydon. 3 i. 
a ammoniæ acetate 3 11. ſyr. papaveris albi, 3 ii. m. f. 
bhauſt. Baths of ſoft water, with a little milk, and a ſmall 
quantity of nitre, are uſeful, and ſhould be daily uſed. 
pitting of blood. This ſymptom calls for repeated 
| Needing until it is overcome; and, to prevent returns, 
We <ontunue to bleed at proper intervals, and keep the mind 
| free from all violent agitations. 
| Aduarrhoea may be moderated, perhaps removed, by 
| the decoct. vel extr. Campechenſis, or the puly. e creta 
eempoſitus cum opio & pulv. trag. c. p. q. If it is at- 
| tended with griping pains and bloody ſtools, give the 
dem. ex amylo, cum opio. The columbo-root is ſer- 
ceable in this caſe, and alſo ſmall doſes of the lythar- 
I * acetatum. As this ſymptom uſually attends the 
I 3 a conſumption, when it is abated, the night- 
= and hectic heats will be increaſed, and vice verſa; 
dat little good is done by any means. 
, Eo OY may be generally relieved in the ſame man- 
. wee, a, bar, in caſe of failure, give the tinc- 
1 mpoſita, gt. xl. cum tinct. opii, gut. v. in 
LES cough, when attended with pain in the breaſt, re- 
W £1 repeated ſmall bleedings 3 the pil. ſcillæ. Ph. 
-A ren when proceeding from ſcorbutic ulcers or 
Noah. * ones 1n the lungs, are much relieved with the 
er Idrolapathi; but perhaps, in general, the beſt kind 
We ©: remedy is fuch doſes of a mi : the- pil. ſa 
ler abe cum 5 s ot a mixture of the pil. ſapon. 
W require; h yrrha, as the'urgency of this ſymptom may 
W the c ough Tr of each may be ſuch as while 
bored by the by bre by the opiate, the bowels may be 
de from one 1 gative. In general their proportion may 
| .; © two parts of the pil. ſapon. to two parts 
rrha, as a laxative, and almoſt a 
E ugh, — Sims recommends the uſe of 
_ ves that it neither heats, nor checks 
3 bal moſt in de and is peculiarly eſſicacious in relieving, 
. e worſt ſtage of this diſeſe. 
ibi. Boer Mos rs, Default. Bennet's Theat. 
= ofimann, F Phoriſms. Wallis's Sydenham. 
ar's Aphoriſmi de Maraſmo. Buchan's 
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PHY GETHLON, from uo. It is repreſented vari- 
oully; ſome deſcribe it as a broad, but not much elevated 
tumor, in which there is ſome reſemblance of a puſtule ; 
it is attended with violent pain, ſo as ſometimes to excite 
a fever. It is flow in ripening, and is not much of it con- 
verted into pus. Its general ſeat is in the arm-pits, neck, 
and groins. Celſus ſays that ſome of his countrymen call 
it pauus. Both Galen and Celſus ſay that an erylipelatous 
inflammation is called phygerh/on. Celſus, in ſome places, 
ranks it among glandular ſwellings. Some fix its feat in 
the glands under the jaw. 

PHYLACTERIA. See AMULETA. 

PHYLICA. See ALATERNus. gs 

PHYMA, from @uvouai, to grow, or to be generated 
from, or from ya, to produce. All kinds of preternatural 
tumors from any part of the body, and eſpecially ſuch as 
affect the ſuperficies of the ſkin, and ariſe without any 
external cauſe, and are generated, increaſed, inflamed, 
and ſuppurated in a ſhort time. See Galen's Com. in 6 
Epid. Phymata are alſo inſſammations of the glands, which 
ſuddenly break forth, and haſten to ſuppuration. Paulus, 
lib. iii. o. 22. Sometimes by phymata, ſome ſort of ſcrofu- 
lous tumors met with in children, are thus called; and 
ſometimes this word ſignifies abſceſs in the inward parts, 
as when there is a yomica in the lungs, &c. It is | 


ing to ſome, phyma 1s a diminutive of phygethlon. It is alſo 
a little ſwelling like a boil, ſoinewhat round and flatter. 
PHYMATA. INFLAMMAT1ONS. Alſo the name of 
a kind of beaſt, which if a man looks at, he looks pale 
for ſome days after. 

PHY MOSICA, ISCHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from a phymoſis. See IsCHURIA. | 

PHYSALIS ALKEEKENGI. See ALKEKENG1: 
PHYSALUS. A ROAD. 

PH YSCONITA. A PHYSCONY, It is a hardiſh tu- 
mor, occupying a large portion of the abominal cavities z 
it increaſes very gradually, is not ſonorous, nor is there 
any fluctuation obſerved in it. Dr. Aitken defines it to be 
ay e of one or more of the abdominal organs. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, 
and order intumeſcentiz, and makes it a ſynonyme with 
hypoſarca. Its ſpecies are various as the parts affected; 
e. g. the liver, kidneys, womb, ovaries, meſentery, in- 
teſtines, omentum, &c. Other tumors on the ſkin, &c. are 
called by the name of phyſconia. This diſeaſe admits not 
of a cure. 1 | 
PHYSOMETRA. A TYMPANY of the wong. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, 
and order intumeſcentiæ. It is formed by air, &c. which 
diſtend the womb, and is called alſo hy/terophy/ſe. It may 
be diſcharged by rendering the os uteri internum per- 
vious. 


and Aeyw, to treat of. That branch of medicine which con- 
ſiders nature with reſpect to the cure of diſeaſes, and par- 
ticularly the human body, its parts, ſtruCture, health, life, 
functions, and economy; and depends much on the 
knowlege of anatomy. See Sauvages, Pemberton, or 
Haller, on this ſubject. 3 
PHYSOCELE, from guoa, 4 flatus, and unn, a tumor, 
A wind rupture, or a windy tumor. See EMrhr- 
SEMA. 

PHYTEUMA. See ERUCA. 

PHYTOLACCA, from por, a plant, arid lacca, be- 
cauſe of its red colour like lacca. 
ſaceous and diſpoſed in bunches; the berry is ſoft, glo- 
bular, and full of ſeeds, diſpoſed in an orbicular order. 
Boerhaave mentions two ſpecies. a : 


PHYTOLACCA AMERICANA, called alſo /ola- 
num magnum, Virginianum rubrum, ſolanum racemoſum 


J tic Medicine. And the Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. | 


21 Ameri, 


ome- 
times uſed to ſignify a tubercle, a caruncle, &c. Accords 


PHYSIOLOGIA. Piys101.06Y, from pelt, nature, 


he flowers are ro- 
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Americanm, PORK-PHYSIC, PORK-WEED, POKE-WEED, 
RED-WEED of VIX CINIA, RED-NIGHTSHADE. It is 


found every where in North America, from Virginia to 


New York. It is a large plant, with a ſtrong, ſtem : it 


ſends forth many branches. The leaves are large, ſmooth, : 


juicy, oval, and entire, without indentations on the edge, 
and placed alternately. | The root is large and perennial, 
runs deep into the ground, and divides into many branches. 
It is raiſed in our gardens _ : 

The leaves are anodyne. The juice of the whole plant 
is ſharp and corroſive : it is not uſed inwardly; but in- 


ſpillated to the conſiſtence of an ointment, by ſetting it 


in the ſun, it 1s applied to cancers and to ulcers for re- 
moving their calloſity. The corroſive part is ſo volatile, 
that, if the juice is quite dry, it is inactive and uſeleſs. 
If the roots are roaſted and beat into a poultice, then ap- 
plied to ulcers with hard tumors and callofities, it diſ- 
ſolves them. See Med. Muſ. vol. 1. p. 8 5. 

The other ſpecies is diſtinguiſhed by its having leſſer 
fruit, and is alſo called /olanum Barbadenſe. 

PIA MATER. Quia cerebrum accurate, ſicut ma- 
tzr infantem, involvit fic ab Arabibus dia, alſo called 
localis membrana. The thin membrane which immedi- 
ately involves the brain. It is ſo thin that it would 
be inviſible but for its veſſels; where they do not enter 
it is quite tranſparent. The brain is divided into lobes, 
which form convolutions, ſomething of the appearance 
of the inteſtines. The pia mater covers the whole exter- 
nal ſurface, and ſends proceſſes between the convolu- 
tions of the brain. The principal veſſels that go to 
the brain paſs on the pia mater: ſo that its uſe is to 
connect the lobuli of the brain, and to ſupport the veſſels. 
Some deſcribe a third covering of the brain, and call it 
arachnoides, and place it betwixt the pia mater and the 
dura mater ; others make this the external lamella of the 
pia mater, but it is not of that ſigniſication which it is 
reckoned. See MATER. 
PICA, called alſo picatio, malacia, allotriophagia, citta. 
LonGixG. It is a preternatural appetite in pregnant 
women, and ſome ſick perſons when about to recover. 
It is called pica from the bird of that name, which is 


ſaid to be ſubje& to the fame diſorder. The diſorder 


conſiſts of a defire of unuſual things both to eat and 
drink, and in being tired of one and wanting another, 
particularly things that are accidentally ſmelled. It is 
called malacia, from yanzucg, weakneſs. Dr. Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order 
dyſorexiæ. In pregnant women it is ſomewhat relieved 
by bleeding, and in about the fourth month of their preg- 


nancy it leaves them. Chlorotic girls, and men who labour 


under ſuppreſſed hzmorrhoides, are very ſubject to this 
complaint, and are relieved by promoting the reſpective 
evacuations. In general, whether this diſorder is obſery- 
ed in pregnant women, in perſons recovering from an 
acute fever, or in thoſe who labour under obſtruction of 
the natural evacuations, this craving of the appetite 
ſhould be indulged. | 
PICEA. See ABIEs. 
PICELT. See NIcOTIANA. | 
 PICHROCHOLOS, from wp, bitter, and Yyean, bile. 
A perſon abounding with bitter bile, or a perſon ſubject 
to anger. | 
PICTONUM COLICA. See Cor:ca. 
PIEDRA DI COBRA. See CoBRA DE CAPELLO. 
The pierres de cobras are diſcovered by Felix Fontana, 
to be artificial productions, and to conſiſt only of calcined 
hartſhorn. 
PIERRE NOIRE. See AMPELITIS, 
PILA HYSTRICIS. The BEZOAR of the PoRcU- 
PINE. See BEZOAR HYSTRICIS. 
MARINA. A ſpecies of alcyonium, or a round 
ſpherical ball found on ſea-coaſts amongſt wrack. Leme- 
ry deſcribes it as being about the ſize of a man's fiſt, 
ſometimes larger, ſometimes leſs : it is lanuginous, of a 
dark colour, formed by a collection of hairs, ſand, and 
other impurities of the ſea, united by means of ſome glu- 
tinous liquor. It is ſaid to kill worms. Zwelfer ſays that 
when it is calcined it is uſeful in ſcrofula. 
PILEUS. See CucurhA. In anatomy it is the coif 
with which ſome children are born; it is called pileolus, 
alta, and vitta. | | 


PLLEOLUS. See Pius; CUCUPHA. 
0 | 
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| - -PILMICTIO. © A diſcharge. of Cubſtances te 


| externally of a bright black colour, whilſt thoſe of 0 


PIN 


hairs with the urine. _ bly 
PILOSELLA. See AbRIcuL A MUR 
ag x Fine 18. A 
of pulmonaria, Hieracium, gnaphalium; and u, 
ILULA. A PILL. Pills are a 5 
for thoſe medicines that operate in ſmall d i 
are offenſive in taking, or ſo heavy that Oles, and thy 
ſuſpended in, or mixed mechanically with 100 "ot ealh 
diſſolve the moſt difficultly, and produce M ud. They 
dual and laſting effects of any other form: ry molt gr, 
caſes, is a diſadvantage, in others an W 15, in foe 
Ws if Fac are retained long in the ſtomag, 2 
paſs off by ſtool; but ſtomachics are pro Nr 
form. Per tor th 
Reſins ſhould be beat up With ſpiritucus m. 
as the ſyr. alb. 3 viii. ſp. ok r. 5 i. r 
ter, dry powders with the conſ. cynoſb. or mucikg, he 
arab. ban 
Gold and ſilver leaf do not diſſolve int 
often hinder the pills from diſſolving, 3 55 : 
never be uſed. | * 
What cannot be included in four or five gill, fü 
doſe, is not fit for this form. It is a term fut 
ſeveral compounds, many of which will be found ah 
ſome one of the principal ingredients, as Pilulp « Es 
mi. See As A FOETIDA. py 
PILUS. A HAIR. 
PIMENTA, vel PiMENTo. ArLt-spics, 0 Jas 
MAICA PEPPER, See PIPER JAMAICExs15, 
PIMPERNELLA. See ANacALL1s. 
PIMPILIM. LoxG PEPPER. See PIPER LoxGry, 
PIMPINELLA. BURNET or $Ax1FRacg, wn 
BURNET SAXIFRAGE. It is called ſaxiſrapa becauſe | 
grows out of the rocks, as if it broke through them; and 
not becauſe of its efficacy in breaking the ſtone in the hy 
man bladder. Boerhaave reckons up eight ſpecies. The 
ſpecies ordered by the Edinburgh College, is the pings 
nella ſaxifrage, or pimpinella fanguiſorbefolia, folis pu. 
natis, foliolis radicalibus ſubrotundis, floribus umbellats 
albis, Linn. It is called alfo fanguiſorba, pintine!l 
minor, tragoſelinum, ſmaller burnet pt A pe- 
rennial umbelliferous plant: grows in dry paſture 
grounds, and is the poterium ſanguiſorba, Linn. Lite- 
wiſe it is a name for agrimonoides; and a ſpecies of 
melianthus. | 
PIMPINELLA ALBA GERMANORUM, called allo 
pimpinella ſaxifraga major. GREATER or WHITE BUB- 
NET, Or SAXIFRAGE. Some of its leaves are deeply Cut 
the odd one into three ſections. It is common in Get- 
many, but rarely met with in England. 
All the ſpecies are joined into one by Linnzus: their 
qualities are alſo ſimilar. The roots hae a hot pungent 
taſte, which is not durable. When freſh they ale 
the eyes like muſtard and horſeradiſh. In drying theſ 
loſe all their ſubtil matter ; water partially extracts yr 
virtue, but ſpirit completely. When diftilled hs 
water they afford a ſmall portion of oil, which 15 3ct 
and fiery. Theſe roots are warm and ſtimulating) " 
rient and diuretic, and are uſeful when tenacious humour 
offend. = | 


There is a ſpecies which is called n:gr0, from it . 


ll adage 


are whitiſh; it is remarkable for yielding a bluſh 0 h- 
grows wild.in Germany and Switzerland. Wet, 
been ſaid of the value of theſe as medicines 12 
and others, they are not conſidered of any rep 
—_ e <a An1sE. The anniſeeds of 5 = 
are the ſeeds of the pimpinella aniſum, due fr 
Zgyptiaca, foliis radicalibus trifidis inciſis ; . IxDF 
ſcentibus. Linn. See ANISUM, and ANI: 
CUM. | 

PINASTELLUM. See PEUSEPANUM: , 6% 

PINEALIS GLANDULA, from ple = 
to which it hath ſome reſemblance, allo ci ww about 
The PINEAL GLAND, It is a foft gre)! as che, 
the ſize of a pea it is covered by the plex ſobenoide⸗ 
and is ſituated on the cella turcica of the e en 
Its uſe, or that it is a gland, are alike un | 

EB . 100% 

"PINEUS PURGANS. See CA74 derte ce 

PINGUEDINOSA MEMBRANA- L4k 


PI N 


I MEMBI 
contained in it 


cauſe its leaves are fat to the touch. See SANICULA 


| ph GULUM. See ARTEMESIA, | 


PINHONES. The BARBADOES NUT-TREE. See 
OR. / © 4. 
F pa The lateral and inferior parts 
| f the noſe are called pinnæ and ale naſi; and the ſupe- 
nor broad parts of the ears are alſo ſo called, and AL 
unis. Sec AURICULA, | | 
 PINNA, or PINNA MARINA. A ſea ſhell of a coni- 
ea form, and of which there are many ſpecies. Large 


_ = are ſometimes found in them. See Lemery de 


LY 8. | 
FPNNACULUM FORNICIS. GUTTURALIS. The 
| LA. | | 
3 ld. The name of a ſpecies of nettle in Braſil. 
PINUS. The PIN E- TREE. It differs from the fir- tree 
n having its leaves ſtanding in pairs, thoſe of the firs being 
Wſolitary. The pine abounds with the ſame kind of reſin- 
Wous juice as does the fir-tree. The cones taſte agreeably, 
Wand are ſimilar in quality to the ſweet.almonds. The re- 
Wn of the pine-tree is called frankincenſe. Some fay it is 
e refin of the pinaſter, which grows in Sweden, Norway, 
aud Germany; others fay it is only produced in Arabia. 
WE: is a ſolid brittle refin, brought to us in globes of a 
browniſh colour on the outſide, internally whitiſh, or 
negated with whitiſh ſpecks; it hath a bitteriſh acrid 
te, but no conſiderable ſmell: it totally diſſolves in 
Weettified ſpirit of wine, but water ſcarcely affects it. It 
3s wild corroborant, though rarely uſed, except in 
Wpl:ftzrs, 
here are many ſpecies of pinetrees; among the reſt 
Ware the /2da, which grows in the country of the Griſons. 
be bark of all the pine-trees is aſtringent, and the tops 
Ware antiſcorputic z but the virtues of all the pne-trees 
ecm to depend upon the turpentine they contain. Sec 
un Hiſt, It is alſo a name for the CATAPUTIA MI- 
on, and ſeveral ſpecies of ABIEs, which ſee. 
HER. PrrrER. Arum moſchatum. It is the ſmall 
undd aromatic fruit of a trailing plant, which grows in 
WPumatra, Java, and Malabar. There is variety of ſub- 
ces of this name, which are diſtinguiſhed by particu- 
e epithets annexed to the term, viz. 
rs ALBUM, alſo called piper maturum, decorti- 
m, /eucopiper, WHITE PEPPER. The black-pepper, 
2B hen ripe, is macerated and decorticated, and then fold 
Ws another ſpecies. 
The bock-prpper is hotter and ſtronger than the wh:te; 
=) both ſeem to heat the conſtitution more than ſome 
er ſpices that are of equal pungency upon the palate ; 
I apy theſe ſpices they differ in this, that their pun- 
„ 5 3 reſide in the volatile parts or eſſential oil, 
i p ance of a more fixed kind, which does not 
ri. wa cat of boiling water. Pepper infuſed in wa- 
=. 55 3 very ſtrongly with its flavour, but not 
bon bag 3 dy boiling a little while, a little more of 
ie 5 e is extracted, and its flavour diſſipated. 
ee | water, a thin, light, and limpid oil is obtain- 
on. 3 very mild, for if a drop falls on the tongue, 
23 ee 3 grateful moderate warmth. Rectified 
. r ely er the pungent part of the pepper; 
more oY ot and fiery, and when evaporated, a 
I Rea, N is left behind. The quantity of 
Wt that fror . the ſame from both the ſorts oſ pepper, 
n e white is the weakeſt. 
„ 1; Can called alſo cap/icum, capo molago, 
um Þ 2 Piper Luſitanicum, ſolanum urens, 
„ Calecutic, on oper Braſilianum, piper Guineenſe, 
n; or 4 1 VINEA PEPPER. It is the cap/icum 
„ Linn Hicum caule herbaceo, pedunculis ſoli- 
ore tis in long, roundiſh, taper pods, divided 
en chree cells full of ſmall whitiſh ſeeds. It i 
of the Eaſt and W 9 1 all whitiſh ſeeds. It is a 
| eee eſt Indies. When this fruit is 
ent and acrid: aung acrid ſmell: to the taſte it is 
3 tt produces a painful burning in the 
gency _ Wees ReCtified ſpirit takes 
Wining extras,” the tincture is evaporated, the re- 
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JANE is ſo called, where the oily matter 
almoſt diſſolves ſpontaneouſly. 


pINGUEDO. Far. See ADEPs., 


PINGUICULA. A plant ſo called by Geſner, be⸗ 


PAN 


is given in ſmall quantities, as one of the higheſt ſtimu⸗ 
lants in cold, ſluggiſh, phlegmatic temperaments, in ſome 
paralytic caſes, in relaxations and inſenſibility of the ſto- 


mach, and for promoting the efficacy of aloetic medicines, 


and the deobſtruent gums in uterine diforders. 'This is 
without odour, or particular taſte, and is ſo readily diffu- 
fible that it joins agreeably and conveniently with any 
other condiment, or ſauce. It ſeems to ſtimulate the ſto- 
mach, and promote digeſtion; and taken in largely is 
certainly the moſt heating of the condiments. Bergius 
ſays he has wy often ſeen long protracted intermittents 
cured by the following powder, without any relapſe. 
Six grains of Indian pepper, and two ſcruples of bay ber- 
ries, in powder, divided into three portions, one of which 
was given on the approach of the firſt rigor, another the 
day following at the ſame hour, and the laſt on the third 
day. Cullen's Mat. Med. A ſpecies of this is called in the 
Weſt Indies BIRKD-PEPPER, and is the baſis of a powder 
brought from thence under the name of Cayenne, or CA- 
YAN-PEPPER. There are four ſpecies of Guinea-pepper, 
viz. the chi/chotes, chilterpin, tenalepiles, and chilpelagua. 
There is a fifth ſpecies, which grows in Peru and is call- 
ed agy. , | 

PIPER JAMATICENSE, alſo called piber caryophyllatume, 
amomum, caryophillus aromaticus Americanus, pimenta, 
piper odoratum Famairenſe, pimento, ALL-SPICE, and 
JAMAICA PEPPER, The dried unripe aromatic berry 
of a large tree, growing in the mountainous parts of Ja- 
maica, reckoned a ſpecies of myrtle, called by Linnæus 
myrtus pimenta, or myrtus Jamaicenſis, fol. oblongo-ovatis 
glabris alternis, racemis terminalibus & lateralibus, fructu 
orbiculari. This kind of pepper is moderately warm, of 
an agreeable flayour, ſomewhat reſerabling a mixture of 
cloves, cinnamon, and nutmegs, whence its name of all- 


ſpice. Diſtilled with water it yields an elegant effential 


oil, which ſinks in water; it is moderately pungent, in 
ſmell and flavour approaching to oil of cloves, or rather 
a mixture of thoſe. of cloves and nutmegs; the remain- 
ing decoction, inſpiſſated, leaves an extract ſomewhat un- 
grateful, but not pungent, and the berry itſelf is wholly 
deprived of its taſte as well as flavour, the warmth of 
this ſpice reſiding rather in the volatile than in the fixed 
part. Rectified ſpirit takes up all its virtue, but gives 
over little or nothing with it in diſtillation. The ſpiritu- 
ous extract poſſeſſes the whole of the virtues of this pep- 
per; it is very warm and pungent, but not fiery, like 
thoſe of the black and white peppers. 
The Jamaica pepper is often ſubſtituted for the black 
and white ſorts. | | 
Half a pound of this pepper 1s put into three gallons of 
proof ſpirit, and diſtilled. This water is ſubſtituted for 
the ag. aromatica, and the aqua mirabilis of former diſpen- 
ſatories. | 

The London College order a water to be made ſrom 
half a pound of the berries of pimento bruiſed, put into a 
ſufficient quantity of water to avoid an empyreuma, from 
which, after maceration for twenty-four hours, one gallon 
is to be diſtilled, and this is called Aqua PIMENT@, 
Ph. Lond. 1788. ; 

The oil of Famaica pepper is generally ſubſtituted for 
the oil of cloves, and is very little inferior to the oil of 
nutmegs. : 3 

——- Lox cu, called alſo macropiper, catu-tirpat: 
pimpilim. LONG PEPPER. Piper longum, or piper Indi- 
cum longum, fol. cordatis petiolatis ſeſſilibuſque, Linn. 
INDIAN LONG PEPPER TREE. Of this there are three 
ſpecies, They are produced in the Eaſt Indies. The 
pods are round, about an inch long, or rather more, with 
numerous minute grains within them. This is hotter 
and more pungent than any of the other ſorts of pepper; 
in its pharmaceutic properties it agrees with them en- 
tirely. Dr. Cullen ſays it has preciſely the ſame 2 
only in a weaker degree, and therefore thinks the piper 
nigrum ſhould be employed in its ſtead, in various compo- 
fitions where it enters. Mat. Med. 


is moſt uſed in food. The Jong is the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
uſed in medicine: the white is weakeſt, and ſeldom uſed 
in either. Their warmth and pungency reſide chiefly in 
their reſin; their aroma in an eſſential oil. | 

The general virtues of all the peppers, are, they are ſto- 
machic, carminative, and uſeful in low phlegmatic and 


leucophlegmatic habits, and heating to the PERO ; 
7 en 


* 


at in exceſſively fiery. This kind of Per per 


The black pepper is moſt agreeable to the palate, and 
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ten grains may be taken three times a day to aſſiſt digeſtion. | 
When aſtringents have failed, a diarrhcea hath been cured 
by 9 i. of pepper with 3 fs. of a diacodium, twice a day. 
PIPER LONGUM FOLIORUM NERVIs, &. 
BETLE. TY 
— MURALE. See SEDUM. | 
— NIGRUM, called alſo molago-codi, melangprper, 
lada, molanga, piper aromaticum, SPICE, BLACK PEP- 
PER, It is the prper nigrum, or piper rotundum nigrum, 
foliis ovatis ſubſeptemnerviis glabris, petiolis Empliciſh. 
mis, Linn. The BLACK-PEPPER TREE. 
This is probably gathered before it is ripe ; it is the 
fruit of a plant which grows in Java, Malabar, &c. 
There are other ſpecies of peppers but they are of but 
little note in medicine. See Neumann's Chem. Works; 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 1 
CARYOPHYLLATUM. See PirER JAMAI- 


e 


CENSE. | 

— CAUDATUM. CUBERs. See NHANDU, and 
CuBEBz. | 

— CHIAPE. JAMAICA PEPPER, See P1P, JA- 
MAlc. : BIA 

—— Favasci. See CAassIA CARYOPHYLLATA. 

PIPERITIS. DiTTANDER. See LEPIDIUM. 

PIRAMIDALIA CORPORA. The ſmall eminencies 
on the lower part of the MEDULLA oBLONGATA, 
which ſee. N 

PISCATOR REGIS. See ALcEpo. 

PISCIS SACER. See AURATA. | 
PISHAMIN VIRGINIANUM, A ſpecies of guaja- 
Cana. 

PISIFORME, Os. See LENTICULARE, and CAR- 
PUS, ; | 

PISLOTHRA. Medicines which take off the hair. 

PISONIA. It is a plant which is found in the Weſt 
Indies; the natives call it fingrigo. Father Plumier called 
it Piſonia, in honour of Dr. Wm. Piſo. 

PISS AUM INDICUM. See PETROLEUM. BARB. 

PISSASPHALTOS. CoM Mo FossILE PITCH. 
See BITUMEN. | 

 PISSEL. ZUM, from vin, 22 and eaxoy, oil. 
O1L of PITCH. Bitumen Barbadenſe. It is of the ſame 
nature as tar. It is prepared by boiling pitch; wool is 
ſaid to be ſpread over the boiling pitch, and when it is 
ſoaked with the riſing vapour it is rung into a veſſel, and 


this is repeated as long as the pitch is . but the 


common method of diſtilling to obtain eſſential oi is more 
probably uſed. 5 
 PISSELAION, Ott of ED AR. See Pix LI VIDA. 

PISSINUM OLEUM. See BRU TIA. 

PISTACHIA. LENTIscus. See LENTISeus. 

PISsTACcHIA. JAMAICA BIRCH. | 

PIS TACA, called alfo terebinthus Indica Theophraſti, 
Piflachum. The sISTI C NUT-TREE, or the PIST A- 
CHIO NUT-TREE. 

Piſtachio nuts are oblong and pointed, about the ſize 
and ſhape of a filbert, including a kernel of a pale green- 
iſh colour covered with a yellow or a red ſkin. They are 
brought from the Levant. The kernels are agreeable 
to the taſte, are ſweetiſh and unctuous, and of the 
ſame general nature as almonds. See Raii Hiſt. Miller's 
Bot. Off. 

PISTILLUM. The poinTAL or STYLE. It is 
that column which occupies the centre of the flower, riſing 
on the top of the embryo, and is generally ſurrounded with 
the chives. Theſe differ greatly in their form, for in ſome 
euch they are roundiſh, in others triangular, oval, or 

uare. 

pls TOLOCHIA. See ARISTOLOCHIA; alſo called 
ferpentaria Virginiana. = | 
ISTOLOCHIA CONCAVA. See FUMARIA BUL- 
BOSA, 
_ PISUM. The PEA. Of theſe there are various ſpe- 
cies, but they are not noted for their medical virtues. 
They are ſoftening and laxative. They are leſs nutrient 
and leſs flatulent than the bean, and generally more ten- 
der, the ſweeter and more mucilaginous they are, the 
more nutritive. 

Pisuu ARBORESCENS. See CAJAN, 

PITHA. A name for the cereus ſcandens minor tri- 
gonus, &c. | 

PITTTONIA. A plant mentioned by Miller. There 
are ſeven ſpecies in the warm parts of America. 
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the ſtomach of ſome patients while 
See PITUITARIA MEMBRANA; 


R 
diarrheea mucoſa. See DI ARRHO 5 Uarthees calle 


GLAND. It is a ſmall ſpongy. body. logo. f 2 UT Arr 
ſphenoidalis, between the Sh o, lodged 


mater it is of a ſingular ſubſtance, not 2 
either medullary or glandular; on th 
greyiſh and partly reddiſh, and white within Ki parti 
verſely oval, and on the lower part, in ſome | 
divided by a ſmall notch into two lob 
bean. It is covered by 
opening of which is the extremity of the infun 
and it is ſurrounded by the ſmall circular ſinuſ 
communicate with the ſinus cavernoſi. 


| cedar, larch, fir, pitch, but now it is chiefly from pine- 


| tion as it melts out from the wood. Re” 


PIX 


PITUITA; So ſome call the water wh; 


a Morning, 


PtTuITA ALBA. The ſame 
PITUITARIA: It is that ſpecie Anasazcy, 


PITUITARIA GLANDULA, The 


o 
enoidal folds of Fu a 
ppearin 

e outſide it bel 

is tram. 

me ſubjectz 7 

| es, like a kidney, 
the pia mater as by a bag, 

dibulan, 


es, Which 


MEMBRANA. The PiTviTaxy MEA 
It is that which lines the whole internal nares th 4 
lular convolutions, the conchæ, the ſides of the 1 » 
narium, and, by an uninterrupted continuation Fe 
inner ſurface of the ſinus frontales and maxillares, an; ; 
the duCtus lachrymales, palatini, and ſphenoidale K 
is alſo continued down from the nares of the pha 1 
ſeptum palati, & c. It is termed pituitaria, becauſe in 
through the greateſt part of its extent it ſeparates a nud. 
laginous lymph, called pituita by the ancients. This men. 
brane is of different ſtructures in different parts; ſone. 
times it is thin, in other places it is thick and ſpongy; 
it is thickeſt on the ſeptum narium, the lower portion 4 
the inner nares, and the conchæ; in the ſinuſes it ; 
thinner; on the fide next the perioſteum and perichon 
drium, it is plentifully ſtored with ſmall glands, Ser 
CEREBRUM. | | 
PITUITOSUS MORBUS. So the ancients called the 
nervous fever. | | 
PIT YRIASIS. A ſcorbutic diſorder of the head, chin, 
and eye-brows; called alfo porrigo. 

PITYROIDES. An epithet for a fort of ſediment in 
the urine, which reſembles bran. | 

PITYUSA. See TiTHYMALUS. 

PIX. PiTcCH. | 

Pix BURGUNDICA. BURGUNDY PITCH, It is the 
reſin of ſome turpentine-trees, lefs diveſted of its oil than 
is the common reſin. Some ſay it is from the mountain- 
pine. It is alſo called wHITE PITCH. It is from the 
pinus abies, or pinus foliis ſolitariis ſubulatis macronati 
lzvibus bifariam verſis, Linn. . 
— Liquipa. TAR. Dioſcorides calls it piſeæ lien. 
It is the produce of all reſinous trees; it was ft got from 


trees. It is chiefly obtained from the p:nus (ſylyeſtris) folus 
geminis : primordialibus ſolitariis glabris, Linn. & pi 
(abies) folusſolitarits ſubulatis mucronatis læribus bifaiam 
verſis, Linn. The wood is incloſed in 2 large oren 
which ſtands within another oven; the ſpace betvit 
them receives the fire; from the bottom of the inner oven 
runs a gutter, by which the taris conveyed off in propor 


Tar differs from turpentine in having recent © #, 
agreeable empyreumatic impreſſion from the ” ky . 
containing along with the pungent, bitter, tele ; i ay. 
matter, a portion of the acid which is extricate f 45 
wood by the heat, and likewiſe of its gummy or * 
ginous matter: by the mediation of theſe Dae gh 
part of the terebinthinate oil and reſin arrays 1 the 
able in watery liquors, which extract nothing 

urer turpentines. | | þ 
F Diſtilled in a common till it affords the commu 
pitch, an effential oil, called from the name 5 u. 
whence the tar is obtained ol. pini, or wakes A 
acid ſpirit. This oil hath the ſame 2 8 empf. 
oil of turpentine, but is impregnated with © hilt roa 
matic flavour of the tar: a leg of m_—— n 5 
ing, baſted with tar inſtead of butter, — ne let out de 
frequently thruſt into its ſubſtance, in orden . on ul 

ravy, affords in the dripping-pan 
4. been ſaid to cure the lepra icthyofis, eur nights ſul⸗ 
ing anointed with it all over for three or © 1 14 l 
celbvely. Dr. Cullen has in one inftance emf 
with great ſuoceſs. Mat. Medica- 

Water in which tar hath been ſteepe 


dn e 


| 


ders. It may be drank either warm 
In acute diſeaſes it is taken as freely as the 
pr cold. Sad it; and in chronical diſorders, from a 
Qhirlt may de ay be taken every day, at three or four 
pin to dane with the firſt draught whilſt the ſtomach 
3 me 5 a good deobſtruent; it is warming and 
J . it raiſes the pulſe, increaſes perſpiration, 
4 uations. . 
| 15 — made by putting two pounds of Norway 
| 2 Alon of water, ſtirring them well together for 
oy three minutes, and after ſettling two days, the 
= 5 uor muſt be poured off. Of this a pint or more 
- he taken every day. Thoſe who are curious to ſee 
may 5 ety of diſorders againſt which this water is faid 
I * ſpecific, may conſult the biſhop of Cloyne's Trea- 
1 n Tar-Water. In many inſtances this preparation, 
| FA Cullen, has appeared to ſtrengthen the tone of 
| |: ſtomach, to excite appetite, promote digeſtion, and 
| cure all the ſymptoms of dyſpepſia. At the ſame time 
* manifeſtly promotes the excretions, particularly that 
K urine; and the ſame may be preſumed to happen in 
bt: of others. From all theſe operations, it will be ob- 
bus, that in many diſorders of the ſyſtem, this medi- 
Line may be highly uſeful. Materia. Medica. 
| Pix NIGRA, called all pix ficca, piæ arida, palimpiſſa 
D;-ſcoridi, COMMON BLACK PITCH, DRY or STONE 
irc. | . c 5 
It is tar dried by heat, or what remains of tar after 
Qiſtilling the efſential oil from it ; thus pitch 1s freed from 
e greateſt part of the eſſential oil, and the acid and 
Paucous parts of tar. — 
PLACEBO. A common place method or medicine. 
E PLACENTA, from aaaxouvg, a cake. In BOTANY it 
that part of the pod or huſk of a plant to which the 
feeds are faſtened, and by which they are nouriſhed until 
er are ripe. In ANATOMY, it is a congeries of blood- 
Neſels which adhere to the uterus during geſtation, and 
bs called hepar uterinum, which, together with the mem- 
Edrancs and funis umbilicalis, is excluded generally after 
the fetus; they are all altogether called the after-bur- 


in many diſor 


a round cake, thick in the middle, and thinner towards 
ſe edges; ſometimes it is oval, at others it is divided 
Into two, as it were, adhering to each other by the mem- 
ranes. It hath an internal convex ſurface, where the 
ſunis is inſerted, and an external concave ſurface, which 
leems compoſed of lobes. When there are two children 
mere are two placentæ; and when they are to appear as 
Pne, they are really two for the moſt part, for they have 
d communication of veſſels. The placenta hath gene- 
Wally been ſuppoſed to ſtick to the fundus, but that is 
uncertain 3 it adheres to that part of the uterus which it 
Pappens to fall upon. The placenta is made up of one 
Fein, and of two arteries, which ramify together, the 
krzelt being on the internal ſurface ; and even the pa- 
Fenchymatous ſubſtance appears by injections to be quitc 
| aſcular, No nerves were ever found in the placenta. 
n midwifery, many are in, a hurry to bring away the 
Piers, and to that end inttoduce their hands into the 
3 to ſeparate it therefrom; but, if left to itſelf a 
y "y while, freſh pains will ſeparate it, and during their 
don eis cafily drawn away by gently pulling at the fu- 
- * her agam, as by introducing the hand an inflamma- 
Fon uterus 1s ſometimes excited, patience is always 
Pere * in this affair. It hath long ſince been 
aculey - veſtening the placenta was one cauſe of 
x Rk - onng it. Many of the moſt eminent 
Wheel 8 agree, that a flooding only can Sn the 
e pra ag of the placenta. When neceſſity obliges 
of che 5 by introduce a hand into the uterus, the 
ion of th. — 2 be toward the uterus, and the 
Bin Cparatin agg hy as cloſe to the placenta as poſſible 
es che ** þ at the womb may not be injured, Be- 
hers Prof, Sn on the practice of midwifery, ſec 
E PLACTIT State of Midwifery in Paris. 
| See MokloN Es. 
[the eye. id. S. A fungous tubercle in the inſide of 


Mon, Kc. 7 Solutions of continuity, wounds, ſtripes, 

1 PLANG an ſynonymous with" locales. 

PANT. See LEIOPODES. 

ed body, 4 A PLANT or VEGETABLE. It is an or- 
V deſtitute of ſenſe and ſpontaneous motions; 


1 


portion of one or the other o 


Wen, the after-birth, and the ſecundines. The placenta 


PLA 


it adheres to ſome other body ſo as to draw from it it 
nouriſhments propagating itſelf by feed. Under this 
generical name are included trees, ſhrubs, under-tſhrubs, 
and herbs. Moſt plants are hermaphrodite, having the 
male and female parts in the ſame flower; others bear 
flowers on the ſame item, ſome of which are male and 
others female; of this ſort are the melon and cucumber. 
Some whole plants bear flowers, which are never fol- 
lowed by any fruitz whilſt others of the ſame ſpecies 
bear fruit without ſlowers, and hence are diſtinguiſhed 
into male and female plants; of this ſort are the hop, 


hemp, poplar tree, &c. The female flowers are only fol- 


lowed by fruit; the hermaphrodites are reckoned among 
the female in this reſpect. Inſtances are well authenti- 
cated of the fœcundating farina, from the male flower, 
being carried to the female of the ſame ſpecies to the 
diſtance of fifteen leagues. 

Plants can no more exiſt without nouriſhment and air, 
than animals can. Their nouriſhment is from oil rendered 
miſcible with water, by the intervention of alkaline falts, 
or alkaline earth ; hence all 2 foils contain ſome pro- 

| theſe : and the oily matter is 
attracted from the air, which is by putrefaCtions, exhala- 
tions, &c. abundantly ſupplied therewith. The radical 
fibres attract a part, and the leaves imbibe another portion 
of nouriſhment ; the firſt from the earth, the latter from 
the air. | 

To a portion of iron in plants, their green colour is at- 
tributed ; and this opinion is confirmed by all the acci- 


and air, or their free admiſſion, from putrefaction, &c. 
On the ſtructure and nourithment of plants, ſee Dr. 
Grew z and on the ſleep of plants, ſee Dr. Hill. It is 


alſo a name for the metatar/us, and ſome vegetable 
product, viz. 


PLANTA MIRABILIS. See NEPENTHES. 
MIRABILIS DISTILLATORIA, See BANDARU. 
—— ZEYLANICA. See MENTHA PALUSTRIS. 
PLANTAGO. PrANTAIN. It is a ſmall perennial 


the ground, have naked unbranched. ſtalks, bearing on 
the top a ſpike of ſmall, imperfeR, four-leaved flowers, 
which are followed by little capſules, which opening hori- 
zontally, ſhed numerous crooked ſeeds It is alſo a name 
for a ſpecies of coronopus, and of pſyllium. 

PLANTAGO LATIFOLIA, called alſo ſeptinervia, hepta= 


MON GREATER PLANTAIN, WAY-BREAD. Plantago 
major, or plantago latifolia major, foliis ovatis glabris, 
ſcapo tereti, ſpica floſculis imbricatis, Linn. It hath oval 
leaves, ſeven ribs which are prominent on the lower 
ſide, running from end to end. It flowers in May. 
Mixos, called alſo anguſtifolia, quinque nervia, 
bipemulla, penta neuron, pentapleurum. RI1B-WwoRT the 
GREATER NARROW-LEAVED PLANTAIN. It hath ob- 
long, five-ribbed leaves, and ſhort thick ſpikes. | 
Ihe leaves of both theſe ſorts are ranked amongſt vul- 
neraries, and are mildly aſtringent ; they may be uſed in- 
differently, but they are rarely noticed in the preſent 
ractice. Boerhaave enumerates ſeventeen ſpecies. 

PLAN'TARES. Branches of the nerves called popli- 
teus. | 
PLANTARES VENZ. The tibialis poſterior having 
deſcended to the ſole of the foot, forms theſe veins, by di- 
viding into ſeveral tranſverſe arches, which communicate 
with one another, and with the ſaphena, and ſend ramifi- 
cations to the toes. 

PLANTARIS ARTERIA EXTERNA. It is one of 
the diviſions of the poſterior tibial artery. It paſſes on 
the concave ſide of the os calcis, obliquely under the ſole of 


municating there with the tibialis anterior, which perfo- 
rates the oon muſcles. The convex ſide of this arch 
ſupplies both ſides of the laſt three toes, and the outſide 
of the ſecond toe, forming ſmall communicating arches 


in the hand. The concave fide of the arch furniſhes the 
neighbouring parts. i 

MIS ARTERIA INTERNA. It is alſo a divi- 
ſion of the poſterior tibial artery. This inner p/antar:s 
having reached beyond the middle of the ſole of the foot, 


is divided into two, one of which goes to the great toc, 
| 7 M | com- 


dents that happen to them from an excluſion of the ſun 


plant, common in fields, or by road- ſides; the leaves lie on 


pleuron arnogloſſum. BBOAD-LEAVED PLANT AIN, COM= 


the foot, to the baſis of the fifth metatarſal bone, and from 
thence it runs in a kind of arch toward the great toe, com- 


at the end, and ſometimes at the middle of each toe, as 
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communicating with the branch of the tibialis anterior; 
the other is diſtributed to the firſt phalanges of the other 
toes, communicating with the ramifications from the 
arch already mentioned. 

PLAN TARISs Musculus. The muſcle whoſe tendon 
covers the planta, the ſole of the foot. It is alſo called 2:41- 
alis gracilis. It riſes from the outer condyl; it paſſes down 
between the gaſtrocnemius and the ſoleus, and is united 
by a cellular membrane to the tendo Achillis. Winſlow 
thinks that as it is attached to the capſular ligament, it 
ſerves to keep it from being pinched in the motions of 
the joint. Dr. Hunter thinks it hath ſome action with 
which we are not acquainted, ſeeing it is always diſtinCt. 

PLANTULA MARILANDICA. See GENSING & 
ARALIASTRUM. 

PLANUM. Metatarſus. | 

PLANUM 0s. It is the external lateral portion of the 
ethmoides. Its outſide, next the orbit of the eye of which 
it is a part, is ſmooth ; whence its name. See ETH- 
MOIDES Os; 


-- PLASTICUS, PLasTic, from nazozu, to form. For- 


mative, or endued with a faculty of forming. 

PLATE. The ſcapula. 

PLATANUS. The PLANE-TREE. The leaves are 
large and laciniated; the flower is amentaceous, formed 
in a globular figure, and conſiſting of a multitude of ſta- 
mina. The fruit, which is produced at a diſtance from 
the flower, is ſpherical, and contains vaſt numbers of 
long apiculated ſeeds, intermixed with much down. The 
Oriental ſpecies is called platanus latus, becauſe it ex- 
tends its branches ſo as to cover an hundred men under 
its ſhade. The leaves cool and repel. See Rai Hiſt. 

It is alſo a name for the muſa, the female papaya, a 
ſpecies of acer, and the /fyrax or liquid amber-tree. 

PLATYOPHTHALMON. See ANTIMONIUM. 

PLATYSMA. Any thing which is flat and broad ; 
thus a piece of cloth, of plaſter, or of metal, is called 
by this name. | 

PLATYSMA MYOIDES, alſo called muoides, quadratus 
gene, detrahens quadratus, tetragonus, ſubcutaneus, de- 
preſſor maxillæ inferior, cutaneus muſculus. 


This muſcle riſes from the ſkin inſenſibly below the | 1 


claviculze, and is inſerted into the baſis of the lower jaw; 
it then runs up, and joins the triangularis, and is inſerted 
into the angle of the mouth, and the ſkin of the cheek. 
It depreſſes the lower jaw. 

PLAUTUS. See LE1IOPODES. 

PLECTAN A. The cornua of the uterys. 

PLECTRUM. A name for the ſtyloide proceſs of 
the os petroſum, for the uvula, and, in ſome authors, 
for the TONGUE, | 

PLETHORA, from ns, plenitude. A plethora is 
when the veſſels are too much loaded with fluids. The 
plethora may be ſanguine or ſerous; in the firſt, there is 
too much craſſamentum in the blood, in the latter, too 
little. In a ſanguine plethora there is danger of a fever, 
inflammation, apoplexy, rupture of the blood-veſſels, 
obſtructed ſecretions, &c. in a ſerous, a dropſy, &c. A 
rarefaction of the blood produces all the effects of a ple- 
hora; it may accompany a plethora, and ſhould be diſ- 
tinguiſhed therefrom. Mr. Bromfield obſerves, that a 
ſanguine plethora may thus be known to be preſent by the 
pulſe. An artery overcharged with blood is as incapable 
of producing a ſtrong full pulſe, as one that contains a 
deficient quantity; in both caſes there will be a low and 
weak pulſe; to diſtinguiſh rightly, the pulſe muſt not be 
felt with one or two fingers on the carpal artery ; but if 
three or four fingers cover a confiderable length of the 
artery, and we preſs hard for ſome time on it, and then 
ſuddenly raiſe all theſe fingers, except that which is near- 
eſt to the patient's hand, the influx of the blood, if there 
is a plethora, will be ſo rapid, as to raiſe the other fin- 
ger, and make us ſenſible of the fulneſs. See his Obſ. 
and Caſes, vol. i. Linnæus obſerves, that in the ſan- 
guine plethora there is a redneſs of the ſkin from the full- 
neſs of blood, attended with a dyſpnœa. The ſanguine 
plethora is relieved by bleeding; the ſerous by purging, 
diuretics, and ſweating. 

PLEURA, vel PLEURON, from mazvpa, the fide. The 
breaſt is lined with a membrane thus called; it is ſmooth 


_ inwardly, but rough outwardly, where it is attached by 


a cellular membrane to the adjoining parts; it covers the 
diaphragm, as the peritoneum covers it on the under- 


— 
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fide; where it goes to the ſpine, it Covers th 
makes a complete bag on each fide wh; © lungs, nd 
forms the mediaſtinum. The uſe of the teh duplcum 
the contained viſcera a ſmooth ſurface, : 5 5 10 en 
lubricating juice, which is ſuppoſed to 5 to Config, 
extremities of the arteries; and the Win by 
to keep the heart more fixed in the ces tinum je 
and prevent wounds of one ſide the thorax | 8 be h 
the other. The pleura is of a firm ag affect 
many blood-veſſels and nerves running is * wy hath 
ject to inflammation and abſceſs. Sec Pry, t 3 ib 
ABSCESSUS. Wirts 
PLEURIIICA. A PAIN in the $198, 

PLEURETIS, from N A PLEURISVY 
mation of the pleura. 

Three kinds of pleuriſies are ſpoken of hy ra 
writers, viz: the true or inflammatory, th: fate, 0 
ſpaſmodic or flatulent. Dr: Cullen places it 3 7 : 
of pneumonia, or inflammation of the content OY 
thorax : and diſtinguiſhes four yarities, 1. Pirie 
idiopathic ſimplices. 2. Pleuxitides complicata. 7 
ritides ſymptomaticæ. 4. Plenritides falſe, 

The true pleuriſy is when a pain and fever ens, 
inflammation of the pleura. 3 

Some have diſputed whether the ſcat of thi: forte 
be the pleura, or the external coat of the lungs, bu: it 
generally ſuppoſed to begin in the pleura, and 96, 
tend to the lungs, as by difleQing thoſe who die of dtp 
ri/ies, the outer coat of the lungs is found affected. 

Its cauſes are whatever can excite internal iam. 
tion in general: alſo ſuddenly drinking of cold waer d. 
ter being heated with exerciſe. 9 

Aretæus gives the following ſhort, but excellent . 
ſcription of a pleuriſy: * An acute pain accompunicsi, 
which reaches to the throat, in ſome to the back, 200 h 
others to the ſhoulders; it is ſucceeded by a dict d 
breathing, watching, nauſea, redneſsof the cheeks, pig, 
and very yellow and bloody matter. It is werbe if the 
ſpit be not bloody, or a delirium, or a coma, comes on, 
The pulſe is remarkably hard, vibrating, and {trony; but 
the 4 247 is principally known to be preſent by the pin 
in the ſide with a high fever, a difhculty of breathing 
and a cough. The pain is uſually juſt above the fh 
ribs; it is increaſed by inſpiration, and leſſens on exit 
tion; thence the breathing is difficult : if the pin ſuits 
its ſeat, a favourable prognoſtic thence a ding. 
tions are ſhort. The cough is ſhort, ſuppreſſed, and le- 
times dry; but at others, a mucus is ſpit up fromthe 1uny3 
at firſt it is thin, but growing more like pus and Ha. 
The difficulty of breathing ſometimes ſo increates 25 19 
check the blood in its paſſage through the lungs; and ts 
patient is preſently ſuffocated. If a mortifications 124 
place, the pain ceaſes ſuddenly, the pulſe as ſudden f 0% 
comes weak and ſmall, though it be quick, and tischen 
irregular; a delirium and convulſion then preſent ay 
on, and the patient is deſtroyed. If the Aan OH 
prove fatal by any of theſe ways, nor yet 15 pe 0 
the ſpitting, or by ſome other natural or antficial me " 
a ſuppuration comes on, which is know! by an irregui 
coldneſs and ſhiverings, and the pain corn 
one; if the ſuppurated partpoints externally, = : 
may be felt by preſſing it with the finger; and 1 wy 
is emptied into the cavity of the thorax, an © | 
f 1 ked in that caſe. dom 

ormed, and is known as remarke Ins beſre 
times this ſuppuration is twelve or fourteen 25 15 
it is formed; and whether it happens ſoon! 3 "ried 
uſually fatal. There is no diſeaſe wherein ; 11 
: ſtrongly ma! 
ſymptoms are more violent, and more follous, u 
than in this, and a perfect cure inſtantly 100%) 
death is often the moſt expected. 

The pleuriſy ſhould be diſtinguiſh 4;aſtinun 
of the lungs, of the diaphragm, of the A eur. 3 
of the intercoſtal muſcles; . the baſtard- 


: in the $06 
peripneumony, and from rheumati 


» or fam, 


at. 3. Pas 
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ed from inſlammaua 
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c pains in * co 

If the fever is violent, the heat burnin; Aal wh 
and tongue very dry, a gangrenc may ke ; 9 not tube 
does not often happen, if a oppor: ut any manite 
place. If the ſtitch abates ſuddenly W. mm 
cauſe, but at the ſame ti 
grows pale and ſad, the eyes appen o 
the pulſe feeble, it denotes a tranſlatio k are lr 
is moſtly fatal. If purple ſpots appess 


other than fatal. 
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| heat is very great, let all that 1s drank be 
m., pe ae of inſeed; 3 and half an ounce 
| | 3 root infuſed in a quart of boiling water, is 
— excellent common drink. | . 
In this, as in all other imflammatory fevers, bleeding 18 
| principal remedy. The quantity of blood which may 
he taken away, and the repetitions of the operation, are 
| beſt determined by the continued hardneſs of the pulſe. 
A free bleeding at the firſt is always more uſeful than ſe- 
ceerral leſſer ones afterwards 3 therefore, as a repetition is 
S © often convenient, bleed at the firſt until the patient 
fints, or till the pulſe is manifeſtly altered. If before 
| ſtance is called in, the expectorated matter is bloody, 
ind ſomewhat digeſted, bleeding muſt be forborn. 
|  Rliſters are rarely to be omitted; generally they are ap- 
| plied on the pained part, immediately after à free bleed- 
ig; but ſome preter the application of them to the legs, 
und that when the violence of the fever is ſomewhat 
abated. Before a bliſter is applied, bladders of warm 
water may be tried by laying them over the part com- 
4 plained of, and the volatile liniment may be rubbed 
E thereon. If the pain is obſtinate, when the bliſter on one 
dae ceaſes to diſcharge freely, apply another to the other | 
ade. | 
Cooling clyſters frequently injected during the firſt 
| three or four days, render the loſs of much blood leſs 
W neceſſary. . | 
= Antimonial preparations given in ſuch doſes as will 
WE keep up a nauſea, are of ſingular advantage both with 
W rcp: to the fever, and to expectoration. 
_— Nite and camphor, with ſmall quantities of opium 
WE to moderate the violence of the pain, are powerful 
W aſiſtants. If the opium ſeems to affect the head, add a 
W little ſal c. c. | 
& lf what is ſpit up be yellow, or ſtreaked with blood, 
| the gum. ammon. will be a proper addition to the other 
W medicines. | 
A cooling purge may be given as ſoon as the firſt 
bleeding is over, and if the Lens and inflammation are 
bolent, it may be repeated every ſecond day, notwith- 
M 2 the __ ; for, if polllble, a reſolution of the 
inflammation muſt be aimed at. 
If the menſes appear in female patients, they muſt not 
voeerfere with the neceſſary repeated bleeding, nor occa- 
ſon any alteration in the treatment of the diſeaſe. 
If after taking away blood the pulſe ſinks, and becomes 
WE {an guid, the ſal c. c. in doſes of fix or eight grains may 
be repeated every three or four hours. | 
In the very beginning of the diſorder, having premiſed 
J due evacuations, the decoct. rad. ſenek. is almoſt a ſpect- 
We ic. An ounce of the root may be hoiled in water to a 
ut, and two or three ſpoonfuls may be given three or 
Y * times a day. If it excites a vomiting, give ſmaller 
Y gre _— PERIPNEUMONIA, | 
E | 0 Wallis Sydenham ; Shebbeare's Theory and 
2 ge of Phyſic; Hoffman's Med. Rat. Syſt. Fordyce's 
em- part ii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. i. p. 317. 
* 4 baſtard pleuriſy is an inflammation of the inter- 
A 4 muſcles. The cauſes are nearly ſimilar to thoſe of 
E 3 . The ſymptoms and cure are alſo nearly 
ore t differs from tlie true pleuriſy in that the pain is 
HY n where the pain is, there a ſwelling is per- 
bone; and if the part is touched, the pain becomes very 
= l ee the patient cannot lay on the pained fide. 
5 3 = pam on inſpiration, and of conſequence not 
i an a BOY of breathing. The cough is gene- 
ble unn the general inflammation is leſs violent, and 
Lon a 00 leſs apt to be affected; a mortification ſel- 
len l ace, and ſuppuration hath but little danger 
MH wget to = cure, bleed in proportion to the hard- 
Vorm vk . © 3 purge at proper intervals; bladders of 
WE and it 1 K 119 be applied to the part complained of, 
WE fomctimes * 5 rubbed with the volatile liniment: 
be decodie — the pain is acute a bliſter is applied, and 
a ſup ae rad. ſeneka given as in a true pleuriſy. 
AF mentation, — — 2 an e 
5 WM » diforde- 22 ? 5 : 
ey continm 2 ometimes terminates in a ſweat, and 
Fe Ford — 3 than ſeven or eight days, n | 
People. The Elements, part ii. Tiſſot's Advice to the 
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Let the air in the patient's room be cool, but not cold; 


PUL 


PLEURIT1S HePTICA, A variety of pleuriſy called a 


falſe pleuriſy, or an inflammation of the liver, with pleu- 
ritic ſymptoms. 


the muſcles of the thorax. 

s SPLENICA. INFLAMMATION bf the sPLEEN. 
PLEURODYNE. Pains in the pleura. 
PLEURODYNE RHEUMATICA., The RHREUMATISNM 


in the muſcles of the thorax, or baſtard pleuriſy. See 
RHEUMATISMUS, 


PLEURON. See PLEURA. I 

| PLEURONEUMONIA. A diſtemper conſiſting of 
a pleurify and peripneumony; t | 

— PLEURORTHOPNCA. According to Blancard it 
is a pleuriſy, in which the patient cannot breathe without 
keeping his neck erect. | 

PLEUROSTHOTONOS, alſo called tetanus lateralis. 


It is when from a tetanus the body is bent to one ſide. 
See TETANUS. 


PLEXUS. 
complication of veſſels. A plexusof nerves, is an union 
of two or more nerves forming a ſort of ganglion or 
knot. 

PLEXUs CARDIACUS, or PULMONARts. It is form- 
ed of the reciprocal ramifications of both trunks of the 
eighth pair, and their mutual communications with the 
filaments of the intercoſtal or great ſympathetic nerve. 
It is ſituated above the lungs, on the foreſide of the 
bronchia, and it diſtributes to the pericardium, &c. 
CHOROIDES, alſo called plexus reticularis, or 
retiformis. 'The fornix cut off, and removed, we ſee a 
vaſcular web, called the plexus choroides, with ſeveral 


are called corpora {triata, and the other two are called 
thalami nervorum opticorum. The firſt ſmall eminences 
are clearly united together, the anterior are called nates, 
and the poſterior tees. Le Dran explains it to be a folding 
of the carotid artery in the brain. See CEREBRUM. 
PAMPINIFORMIS. The ſpermatic veſſel, See 
SPERMATICA CORDA. 


PLICA, alſo helotis, kolto, rhopaloſis. 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe under the name of 
tricoma, in the claſs cachexiæ, and order impetigines. 
This diſorder is only met with in Poland and Lithuania, 


into ſome of the hairs, which cleave together, and hang 
from the head in broad flat pieces, generally about an ell 
in length, but ſometimes they are five or ſix yards long; 
one patient hath more or lets of theſe, up to twenty, and 
ſometimes thirty. They are painful to the wearer, and 
odious to every ſpectator. At the approach of winter, an 
eruptive fever happens to many in theſe countries; the 
eruptions principally infeſt the head, and when at the 
height an ichorous humour flows from them. In this 
ſtate they are too tender to admit of being touched, and 
the matter running down the Hairs, mats them together; 
the ſkin by degrees breaking, the ramifications of the 
capillary veſſels following the courſe of the Hair, or pro- 
longed out of the ſkin, at length are increaſed to a vaſt 
length. | 

No method of relief is known; for if the diſcharge is 
checked, or the veſſels cut off, the confequence is an in- 
creaſe of more miſerable ſymptoms, and in the iſſue, 
death; though ſome aſſert that there is no danger in cut- 
ting them off. Sennertus ſays, when all the morbid mat- 
ter is thrown out of the body, the plicæ fall off ſpontane- 
ouſly. He further obſerves, that the only ſafe practice 
in this caſe is, to ſolicit the peccant matter to the hairs, 
to which it naturally tends, and that this is beſt anſwered 
by lotions of bear's breech. Some ſay that a decoction 
of the herb club-moſs, and its ſeeds, with which the head 
is to be waſhed, is ſpecific. See Sennertus, Hoffmann 
de Morb. cert. Reg. propr. Gehema in Epiſt. ad Bontokoe 
de Pliea Polonica. 

PLICARIA. See LYcoPODIUM. | 
PLICATIO. A violent ſhock and bending of a long 
bone without breaking it. 


PLINTHIUS LAQUEUS. See Circus QUADRU-s 


PLEX. | | 
PLUMBAGO. PLUMBAGE. Called alſo Molyb- 
dana and Galena. The beſt is like litharge, yellow, ſhin- 


term 18 given to other diſeaſes, viz. | 


ing, and of a pale red under levigation, but boiled in oil 
| - i 


DPURIA. When the rheumatiſm is ſeated in 


— ns 


In anatomy, is a kind of network, or 


eminences which it covers. The ſirſt two great eminences 


PLICA FOLONICA, } or PLAITED HAIR. called 


and conſiſts of ſeveral blood- veſſels running from the head 
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. - - . | ; 6 . 
it takes an aſh colour; that which is of a leaden colour is | covers the proportion of the adulteration NA 
3 V: 


not good. It is generated in the refining furnace of gold 
and filyer. There is a foſil fort. They are of the ſame 
nature as litharge. | | 


dentcllaria, lepidium 
FRBNCH DITTANDER. It is a plant whoſe root is fibrous, 
thick, fleſhy, hot, and perennial; the leaves are alternate 


and entire; the calyx is very hairy; the flower is mono- | is uſed to expel hot rheum on the ey 
petalous, and they are placed on ſpikes. Boerhaave men- album, and collyrium ſiccum. 


tions two ſpecies of them, and notes the whole plants as 
being hot and biting like the pellitory of Spain, and as 
proper ſubſtitutes for it. It is alſo a name of the per- 
ſicaria. i 

PLUMBUM. LEA D. Alfo called /aturnus, aabam 


abartamen. Greek writers often uſe the ſame name for 


lead and tin; and many of their Latin tranſlators interpret of ceruſſa acetata. . 
freely than lead in its metalic ſtate. 


x2001tTps;; both by lead and tin. Geo. Agricola men- 

tions three kinds, viz. the white, by which he means tin; 

aſh⸗ coloured, or biſmuth ; and livid coloured, or lead. 
Common lead is a pale, livid, ſoft, flexible me- 


| | . |CERUSSA 3 powder of ceruſs, is thus prepa 
In the vegetable kingdom it is a name for dentar:a, | cerufſa, five ounces; ſarcocol, one ounce 

Maſpelliocaws, LEAD-WORT, Or |tragacanth, half an ounce. 
powder. 


gar a pint. Digeſt in a ſand-hcat for three da 
the mixture now and then. 


being allowed for the corroding acid of the 1 Pars 


uls, 
ed Poxyig 5 
red, Tale of 
and an half; 


Rub t 
them together into z 


Pulvis e ceruſſa compoſitus, now cal 


Ph. Lond. 1788. 


This is a reformation of the white troche; of Rhys. 
1711 


es, and is calleg lic 


Acetum Lythargiritis, VINEOGAR of LiTH apy 
3. 


Take four ounces of lytharge, and the ſtrongeſt vine 


155 ſaking 


This vinegar of lead is of the ſame nature ; ſol 
The calces of lead d 


ho utionz 
illolve more 
ely tb i te. When a faturate l. 
ution is required, the ceruſe is preferred to litharge 


When this vinegar of /ead is diluted with a large quanti 
of water, it abates external inflammations, the itchin 


tal, eaſily ductile, not at all elaſtic, or ſonorous, and if and other uneaſineſſes in cancerous ulcers; and befire 
mixed with any metal prevents its ſound; it is about Mr. Goulard's practice, it was uſed for bathing infa. 
eleven times ſpecifically heavier than water, fuſible in a mations in ſcirrhous tumors, to prevent their becoming 


ſmall heat, ſoon calcined, and thereby increaſed in its | CANCerous. 


Inflammations, and inflammatory tumor; in 


weight; it does not ruſt; if continued in fuſion it con- general, are diſperſed by it. 


tracts a various-coloured pellicle on the ſurface, and, if 
kept ſtirring, ſo as that freſh ſurfaces may be expoſed to 
the air, it changes by, degrees partly into a fume, and 
partly into a duſky-coloured calx; when fuſed it paſſes 
through any veſſel yet made to hold it, and with it takes 
all mixtures except gold or ſilver, or it diſſipates them in 
vapour, or carries them with it as it is formed into ſcoria, 
and thrown off at the ſides of the cupel. If the calcina- 


Plumbum Uſtum. Burnt, or calcined LE AH. 
Melt lead with a gentle fire, and keep it contimally 


ſtirring with an iron ſpatula, until it changes iato a 
powder. 


Afinium. Red LEAD. 


tion of lead is continued ſome time, and the heat is in- into a powder, at firit blackiſh, then yellow, and at lat 
creaſed to different degrees, it becomes yellow, and is] red, taking care not to raiſe the fire ſo as to run the jul 


called maſticot, or painters yellow ; afterwards it becomes 
red, and is called minium. Theſe calces haſtily heated 
to a conſiderable degree, melt into the appearance of oil, 
and, on cooling, form a ſoft flakey ſubſtance called /ythar- 
gyrus, litharge, which is yellow, or reddiſh, according as 
the lead was more or lefs calcined. If the calces are urg- 
ed with a pretty ſtrong fire, they run into a yellowiſh 
glaſs, which whilſt in fuſion, corrodes the common cru- 
cibles until it hath ſaturated itſelf with their earth. Theſe 
ſeveral ſubſtances, by the addition of charcoal, iron- 
filings, or any oily matter, becomes lead again. Lead 
diſſolves moſt in the weaker acids, ſuch as aqua fortis 


The ores of lead, in colour, commonly reſemble the 
lead itſelf, and are of a cubical, or parallelopipedal ſtruc- 
ture. Sometimes the ore is black, red, yellow- coloured, 
&c. Engliſh ores are reckoned of three claſſes; that 
which, affords of good metal betwixt thirty to forty 
pounds from every hundred weight; that which yields 
from forty-hve to ſixty; and that which gives out from 
ſixty to eighty. The metal extracted from the ore by 
fuſion, often contains filver enough to pay for its ſepa- 
ration from the lead. 


Ceruſſa. White LEAD. This is called Dulcedo Saturni. 
Genſa. Abit, Aboſt. Afﬀidra, Albotat, Alfidas, Arſi- 
ora, Baiac. Blactara, Blanca, Effides. 


Put ſome vinegar into the bottom of an earthen veſſel, 
and ſuſpend over it very thin plates of lead, ſo that the 
aſcending vapour may circulate about the plates; ſet the 
containing veſſel in the heat of horſe dung for three weeks, 
then ſcrape off the white powder, and expoſe what re- 
mains of the plates to the ſteams of the vinegar again, 
until all the lead is corroded. 


White lead is uſed as a coſmetic, but it ſpoils both the 
colour and the ſmoothneſs of the ſkin, injures the conſti- 
tution, and makes the teeth carious. It is adulterated 
with chalk, lime, whiting, &c. The entire flakey 
maſſes, called flake lead, or white flake ſhould be cho- 
ſen. To diſcover adulterations, compare pieces of equal 
ſize; the genuine will be the heavieſt; or take an 
ounce of the ſuſpected ceruſa; of charcoal-duſt, two 
drams; ſuſpected ceruſe, or any fixed alkaline ſalt, half 
an ounce; put them in a crucible, and in a heat ſtrong 
enough to fuſe the lead; thus the lead will be re- 
duced to its metalic ſtate, which being weighed, diſ- 


into a vitreous maſs. 


The making of red lead is a diſtin buſineſs, andit 
makers melt large quantities of lead at once upon che bo- 
tom of a reverberatory furnace built for the purpoſe, and 
fo contrived, that the flame acts upon a large lurfze of 
the metal, which is continually changed by raking it with 
an iron rake, drawn backward and forward until the 
fluidity of the lead is deſtroyed; after which, the calx is 
only now and then turned. The reverberation of tie 
flame upon the ſurface is abſolutely necefary for tt 
effect. Red lead is often adulterated with red cet 
which is diſcovered by melting it as directed for dilco- 
vering adulterations in white lad, only in this the fait may 
be omitted. 


Saccharum Saturni. Sugar of LEAD ; now called Cera: 
| fa Acetata. Acctated Ceruſſe. 
Take of ceruſſe, a pound; diſtilled vinegar, one gi 
lon and an half; boil the ceruſs with the veg on 
the vinegar is ſaturated z then filter through papal 3 
after proper evaporation ſet it aſide to cryſtal. 35 
Lond. 1788. Afterwards exhale the remaining. dr. 
and ſet it to ſhoot again, &c. until no more 120 . 
ſhoot. The ceruſe ſhould be freely powdered ons 
vinegar is put to it; ar during the boi The 


ling, ithoul 
now and then be ſtirred with a wooden yay 1 th 
ſtrong acid which remains after diſtilling the Gil = , 
negar, is the moſt proper for this uſe. E H . 
conſiderable in the boiling of the vinegar an be liel 
ther, the acid will be diſfipated before it cin be malt 
its combination with the Jed; the vinegar 1%! exhaled 
hot, and that will ſuffice. When the Wa pi 
for cryſtallization, let a ſmall quantity 95 red to cod 
of wine be added to it, and the —— ug 
gradually; the ſugar will then concrete me 
tranſparent cryſtals. ©, 5 col 

In all the intentions of the aqua ag 

the ſugar of lead may be uſed ; of mn "haps juperi 
lead for external uſe, ceruſſa ara 25 there, WW" 


to any; it hath all the advantages more certain © 
difference, that in it we are much u de erer can 


exact ſtrength of our preparation than de © ic 2 fr. 


10 1t 15 
with any other. The beſt mode of A edit, W 


Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on z {5 ſol 
N : olutio — R 2 255 bi Th 
in acet. Pur. 3 iv. & adde aq. font. N 


1 


Melt any quantity of lead in an unglazed earthen el. 
ſel, and keep ſtirring it with an iron ſpatula until it fal 


p L U 


kept for ule, and on all occaſions ſupply the place 
* i oulard's extract and water. 


aum Saturni. Extract of LEAD, now called, aqua 
acetati. Water of acetated Litharge. 


| ounds of the litharge of gold as quarts 
| 3 nd 1 them together Tor 15 hour and a 
4 « el often ſtir them during their ſimmering; then 
A In it from the fire, as ſoon as it is cool enough pour 
A 8 Fax liquor into bottles to be kept for uſe. If this li- 
BY . ris made into the common conſiſtence of an extract, it 
3 _ boil yet longer after its ſeparation from the maſs; it 
3 l then be of a reddiſh colour. This 1 Goulard's me- 
god of preparing it, on which the ſame things may be ob- 
E (cred that are related of the acetum lythargiritis. This 
ertract is the baſis of all Mr. Goulard's preparations of 
lad. See Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 38—48. The Col- 
3 lege of phyſicians London prepare it in a different 
manner, and under a different name. They call it, aqua 
Y Jithargyri acetati, water of acetated litharge; to make 
W which, they order two pounds four ounces of litharge to 
be mixed with one gallon of diſtilled vinegar, and boiled 
W to 6x pints, conſtantly ſtirring, then to be ſet aſide, and 
iter the faces have ſubſided, to be ſtrained, Pharm. Lond. 
3 Agua Saturni. Water of SATURN. 


Mr. Goulard alſo calls this by the name of vegeto-mi- 
W neral water, and makes it by dropping into a quart of pure 
iter, an hundred drops of the extract of Saturn, and 
then adding to them four tea-ſpoonfuls of brandy. This 
his ſpecific in external inflammations, particularly of the 
ye, for waſhing ulcers, cancers, ſcrofulas, contuſions, 


vines, and other places where it is a principal ſubject of 
Veir operations, ſuffer much from it. If it is received into 


= ſame time ſecure againſt its deleterious powers, 
cclally as the deleterious powers do not always im- 
Weditely diſcover their operation, and very oſten only 
er they have long remained latent, and unheeded in 
ol.  CulLLExN's MaTER1A MEDICA. However, 
e of the preparations have been given with ſucceſs, 
n mn hæmorrhages, Ie pulmonalis, &c. 
Medical Commentaries of dinburgh. 

A ns Eee diſſolved in acid liquors to prevent or 
5 et "y rent che ; but thoſe liquors are there- 
e cat. Pas it kor internal uſe : to diſcover when this 
WS folution f 01 _ te peed liquor a few drops of 
ee, and the e * "wh; I had i 3 be 2 
n and if on n, ich lead is diſſolved becomes 
e Cate, tis roping into this a few drops of the 
and no. R is brown colour does not diſappear, it is 
45 any other ſubſtance that is diſſolved in the 
WE. 2 acelcent liquor. 


as Ctionary of Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works. 


e. 

7 —_ Med. Goulard's Treatiſe on the Effects 
Wn the entern 18 of Lead. Aitken's Obſervations 
cer, edit. : of Preparations of Lead. Bell on 
25). 3. P. 30. London Med. Tranſactions, vol. i. 
op pre ade M. BLACK LEAD. It is alſo called 
bach none 5 a ngra; wadt; bells; black lead. 
ef colourine 223 of common lead, except 
ale. It iz — in drawing lines. ; It will calcine, but 
s reckoneq d now uſed in medicine, though formerly 
edes there „ing and repellent. See Dict. of Chem. 
2 © are others which bear this name, viz 

BY \NDIDUM. See STA INE 

WE Bouryyy < 1 NNUM.—CINEREUM. 
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PLUMMERI PILULZ. Pioxmer's PII ES. Le- 
vigate calomel, and the precipitated ſulphur of antimony, 
of each two drams together; when they are well levigated, 
add three drams, of the gum-guaiacum, and one dram of 
the reſin z mix them well, and make them into a pill, with 
the balſam capivi, and of each dram make twelve pills. 


Its uſes are the ſame as thoſe of the #thiops anti- 
monialis. 


pocrates often uſes the word pncuma, to ſignify a difficult 
or. Hort breath: it is alſo a divine water called Scythicus 
latex. 

PNEUMA TOCELE, from wyzvua, wind, and amn, a 
tumor, herma flatulenta; ventoſa; pneumatoſis. A FLATU= 
LENT HERNIA, or WINDY RUPTURE, It is when wind 
only is the contents of a rupture but it rarely, if ever, 
happens. In ſome putrid fevers, in the ſmall-pox, and 
gangrenes, ſome parts of the ſkin frequently crackle 
like parchment under the finger. When carcaſes begin 
to corrupt, air evidently begins to generate in the veſſels 
and cavities, from which it may be preſumed that, in a 
very corrupted ſtate of the fluids, the preumatocele may be 
formed. Mr. Bell obſerves, that the term pneumatocele, is 
applied to ſignify a diſtenſion of the ſcrotum by a collec- 
tion of air. 'This hath been deſcribed by moſt of the an- 
cient writers as a very frequent occurrence; but there is 
much reaſon to think, that a great proportion of all the 
tumors they take notice of as containing air, were either 


of the bowels. That ſpecies of hernia, to which young 
children are liable, is to this day by our common people 
termed a wind-rupture; as are all thoſe collections of wa- 
ter in the ſcrotum, with which the new-born infants are 
affected: but we know well, that none of theſe tumors 
are formed merely by wind; their contents being of a 
very different nature. 
ſometimes extravaſated into the ſurrounding cellular ſub- 
ſtance, and in that way paſſes into the ſcrotum, as it does 
in particular inſtances over the whole body: and in high 
degrees of putrid diſeaſes, ſo much air may be ſeparated 
from the blood, as to diſtend the cellular ſubſtance of the 
ſcrotum, as well as of other parts; but a real pneamatocele 
has never, probably, exiſted as a mere local afteCtion of the 
ſcrotum. In the caſe of air diffuſed into the cellular ſub- 
ſtance of theſe parts, in conſequence of a wound or any 
other affection of the lungs producing an extravaſation of 
it, the ſame method of cure will anſwer for its remov- 
al that is recommended for anaſarcous ſwellings formed 


| by water, viz. ſmall punctures with the point of a lancet, 


which are found to be fully ſufficient for evacuating great 
quantities of air. But whenever the diſeaſe is induced by 
ſuch a great degree of putreſcency in the ſyſtem as is ne- 
ceſſary for affecting a ſeparation of air from the blood, 
there can be little reaſon to expect any advantage to re- 
ſult from whatever means may be employed for relief; 
though when the putrid degeneracy of the humors is 
the cauſe, a plentiful uſe of antiſeptics and corroborants 


are indicated. 


Mr. Pott poſitively aſſerts the pneumatocele to be a miſ- 
take. He ſays, that there is no tumor of this kind, and 
in this ſituation, in a living animal: it is indeed particular- 
ly deſcribed by many writers, both ancient and modern, 
and ſaid to be a diſorder to which infants are particularly 
liable: but the complaint ſo deſcribed, and which nurſes, 
&c. do ſtill call a wind- rupture, is not what they take 
it for; neither is it produced by wind; it is either a true 
inteſtinal hernia, or a ſpecies of hydrocele. There is no her- 
nia produced by mere wind the two diſeaſes which in new 
born children and infants are taken for, and called wind- 
ruptures are, a tumor produced by a ſmall quantity of 
fluid remaining in the lower part of the tunica vaginalis, 
after its communication above with the cavity of the belly 
is cloſed; and a true, but ſmall inteſtinal hernia. The 
natural communication between the cavity of the tu- 
nica vaginalis and the belly not being ſhut until ſome ſpace 
of time after birth; it may become cloſe at its upper part, 
while there is a quantity of fluid on.the lower, too large 
for the abſorbent veſſels to take up immediately ; and con- 
ſequently that ſuch infant will, until that office be execut- 
ed, labour under a true hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis 
teſtis; a caſe which is very frequent, though generally 
miſtaken for a wind-rupture. 

Some late writers miſtake the encyſted hydrocele of 


Ef EUM. See ADROP. 
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PNEUMA. Spirit, air, vapour, or the breath. Hip- 


formed by collections of water, or by a protruſion of ſome 


In wounds of the lungs, air is 
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the tunica communis which connects the ſpermatic veſ- | flowers are irregular, tubulous, tripetalous, 11+. , «+ - 
{els for the wind-rupture though it differs from the wind- | in looſe ſpikes on the tops, the cup JA, labiated, (4 
rupture in its ſituation; but unfortunately, the encyſted | leaves, the two larger of which continue af of fize 
.hydrocele of the tunica communis, may be accompanied | hath fallen, and embrace like wings, a 2 the four 
with a hydrocele of the tunica vaginalis, or with a true | veſſel. The {talks of this common fort 5 cellular ſeeg, 
hernia, and then the caſe is ſomewhat difficult to] the lower leaves are roundiſh, the upper 1 Procumbent; 
aſcertain. | | row, or pointed; the flowers are blue 3 _ Nara 

See Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. 1. p. 496. Pott's | ſometimes white, with a kind of fringed 2 Pld orred; 
Chirurgical Works, quarto edit. Cullen's Firſt Lines, | lower lip; the roots are ſlender and hard PPENAIX on the 
vol. iv. | in dry paſtures, and flowers in July, The Das Frons wil 

PNEUMATOSIS. See EMPHYSEMA); pneumatocele. | what ſimilar in taſte to the Senegal milk-wo ots are ſome. 
Alſo a pain in the ſtomach from wind. | weaker; and in a leſs degree they have the 5 but much 

PNEUMATOMPHALOS, from artena, wind, and | pleuriſies.— See alſo MARLLAMD Tea, gti 
„, the navel. An umbilical flatulent rupture. NEE A. | 8 = EAC, d. 

PNEUMONIA. In general, an inflammation in the] PoLYGALA IN DSA Minor. See Co :, 
thorax, and of the membrane that lines it: but in parti“ —— VERA, called alfo polygala major 5 | 
cular, an inflammation of the lungs. Dr. Cullen places | po/ygala valentina maritima; colutea nh e 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order phleg-cronilla; aſtragalus. MILE-Vvx Tc. ls, 
maſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. 1. Pneumonza peri- An infuſion of this herb hath been uſed for iner 


pneumonia. See PERIPNEUMONIA. 2. Pneumonia pleu- the milk in women's breaſts. cat 

ritis. See PLEURITIS. 9 POLY GALON. , See ORNORRYCHIS. 
PNEUMONICA. A ſenſe of weight, or a load on | POLYGONATUM, alſo called figillum Holgmon';: 

the cheſt. LOMON'S SEAL. It is the convallart, 5%, ame 


. EY -” : polygonatum, or! 
PODAGRA, from mu, 4 foot, and aſpa, a prey. The | convallaria fohis alternis, amplexicaulibu,” MP hs : 


GOUT in the FEET. Dr. Cullen uſes this term for the | pedunculis axillaribus ſubuniſloris, Linn. I: ;. 1555 
gout as a genus. See ARTHRITIS. | with unbranched ſtalks, oval narrow leave: RT oy 
PODAGRARIA. See ANGELICA SYLVESTRIS. | thoſe of plantain, generally all on one ſide; a the oh 
PODOPHILLUM PELTATUM. See AcontiTI| fide hang oblong monopetalous white flowers 1 


37 85 at 
auc, 
a 


FOLIA; :--: | - more together on long pedicles, followed cach by bb 
PODOTHECA. See CHiRoTHECA. berry ;z the root, the part uſed, is white, thick, Hehn 
POEGEREBA. An American root, uſed in Paris as | with ſeveral joints, and ſome flat circular depreſſions in 

an aſtringent in dyſenteries. | poſed to reſemble the ſtamp of a ſeal. It is perenuu, 


POINCIANA. FLoOWER-FENCE. It is alſo called | grows in woods, and flowers in May. Boerhaave ment 
frutex pavoninus; criſta pavonis; acacia orbis Americani; ſeven ſpecies. The roots are reſtringent, incraſlant, ard 
erythroxylon, & o. It grows in the Spaniſh Welt Indies; corroborant ; if bruiſed and applied by way of poultice,i 
its ſeed-pods, infuſed with galls, affords the beſt black ink. | diſſipates blackneſs from contuſions ſpeedily. dee Rat 


Sce Ran Hilt. | | Hiſt. ST nv 3 Y 
POLEMONIUM, alſo called valeriana Græca; va-| POLY GONEM. . ExoT-cr ass, called alſo cal 
: leriana cerulea; GREEK VALERIAN; and JACOB's | num centinodia. That uſed in medicine is the polygonun 


LADDER. It is difficult to aſcertain what plant this is. | aviculare, Linn. The root is creeping and fibrous; the | 
Zee Raii Hiſt. Plant. 5 ſtalk and branches are full of joints; the ſtalks rech 
POLENTA. See ALPHITON. | | towards the earth, are ſmooth, finely channelled, fender 
POLGAHA. See PALMA CocciFERA.. and branched, full of knots or joints, at which gros 
POLIUM. PoLEy. Of this plant botaniſts enume- long oval ſharp-pointed leaves. The root is cooling and 
rate twelve ſpecies: it is the teucrium, Linn, The two | binding, and hath been uſed againſt hzmorrhages its 
following have been noted in medicine. | wardly, and againſt inflammations outwardly. See Rau 
PoLIUM MonTANUM LUTEUM. YELLOW MOUN=| Hiſt. It is alſo a term added to many ſubſtances in the 
TAIN-POLEY  it1s alſo called SMALL UPRIGHT POLEY- | vegetable world, viz. POLYGONUM 6/{2rta. See bis. 
MOUNTAIN; and POLEN MOUNTAIN OF MONT PE- TORT A.—Bacciferum & c. See CAUDA az 
LIER. It is a ſmall plant, with ſquare ſtalks, oblong | DRO PIPER; and perſicaria. See PERSICARIA == 
woolly leaves ſet in pairs, and with labiated flowers. and latifolium. See GRAMEN POLYGOXIUM.—vw" 
| CRETICUM, alſo called roſmarinam flechadis| noides. See PERCIPIER. — Minus. See HERNIARIY 
facie; teucrium fruteſceus; TREE-GERMANDER; POLEY | POLIMERISMA. Supernumerary limbs or parts. | 
or CAanDIa. The leaves are ſet on ſhort pedicles, and | POLYMORPHOS. Mul rirogu. An epithet a 
are not indented; the flowers ſtand in looſe cluſters, each | the os ſphenoides. 
on ſeparate foot-ltalks. | POLYNEURON. PLANTAIN. 1 
Both theſe ſorts have the ſame qualities; the leaves and | POLYOSTEON. That part of the foot which ce 
tops have a moderately ſtrong aromatic ſmell, and diſ- | fiſts of many bones. 7 
agrecable bitter taſte. Diſtilled with water, they yield af POLYPETALUS. MANY-LEAVES: Tho * 
{mall quantity of yellow eſſential oil; an extract from the | are ſo called whoſe flowers have may leares 
remaining decoction is very bitter. The leaves and tops PET ALA. | 
are corroborant, aperient, and antiſpaſmodic. See Lewis's | POLYPHARMACOS. See PoLYCHREST0*: 


Mat. Med. | POLYPODES. Woop-LIict. _ _ 
POLLEX. The THUMB of the hand. See DiciTus. | POLYPODIUM. PoLvypopy. It is 8 s 
POLLEX PEpI1s. The GREAT TOE, polypody of the oak. The ſpecies uſed in 2 15 un 
POLLICI-PEDES. See BALANI. | | polypodium vulgare, Linn. It is a plant Wit 0g 


POLLINICIO. See Cox pio. iſſuing from the root, divided on both ſides, o_ 
POLY CHRESTUS, from weaauvs, much, and xenroc, uſe-| rib, into a number of oblong ſegments, 2 (eds ae 
ful. An epithet of ſeveral medicines, denoting that they | baſe ; it hath no ſtalk or manifeſt flower; 5 — 
have many virtues. The ſame as polypharmacos. fine duſt lying on the backs of the you herd; 
POLYCHRESTUM, from wow, much, and xpnrog, | ſpecks, which are diſpoſed in rows parall bronn colow' ® 
virtues. The balſamum guaiaci. roots are long and ſlender, of a nn uberle v 
SAL. SALT of many VIRTUES. See Ni- | the outſide, greeniſh within, full of ſma 4 5 4 
RUN. are reſembled to the feet of an inſect; V Al rocks) 3 
POLYDIPSIA. Excrss of THiRsT. Dr. Cullen | the plant. It grows in the clefts of old 15 uſually fe 
places it as a genus in the claſs locales, and order | decayed trees. That produced on the Gt It is fo 
dyſorexiz : but he ſeems to think it is always ſymptomas- | ferred, though no better than the other rk ug 
tic. See SITIS. reen all the year. The leaves 3 fs and 3 1% 
POLY GALA, alſo called fos ambarvalis; amarella; | ſmell, a nauſeous ſweet taſte, a rough? of fern. 
COMMON BLUE MILK-WORT. It is a ſmall perennial | acrimony. Its virtues are the ſame as alſo called ant” 
plant, with the leaves alternate; uncut, and thoſe on the | PoLyropiUM TENERUM n It grows l 
upper parts of the ſtalk larger than thoſe on the lower; the | ris, filiæ querna repens. OR FER x. pl 
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| POR If the root is bruiſed and . 5 
FP fe body is in 2 ſweat, it takes off the hairs. 
a UM FILIX FE MIxIA. See FELIX FEMINIA, 
3  NOUSTIFOLIUM) alſo called lonchitis aſpera, 
77 145 poly podii. ROUGH SPLEENWORT. It grows 
54 uncuüvated places. The root is aperient and 
P . See FILIX MAS. EE 
— FILIX MAS» | e e 
POLYPUS, from wοννο Many, and was, feet, alſo calle 
|, ManY-FEET. This name is generally ap- 
7 i a large ſea-fiſh, - which hath eight claws or legs 
; Rich (rye it to ſwim with, and to convey aliment to its 
1 ith: the four middle claws are the largeſt; the other 
4 M0 ire called brachia, crura, cirri, and barba. Its 
1 on is in the middle of its body. It is found in the 
I Artatic ſea, See Lemery Traite des Drogues. 
# __ When applied to the human body, coagulations 
and concretions of blood in the blood-veſſels are thus 
ale, becauſe they ſend off many ramifications into the 
Jalſacent veſſels. The riot ps is only ſuch a con- 
E crotion of blood as conſiſts fa whitiſh, fibrous, and pretty 
| compact ſubſtance, and differs widely from grumous or 
| coaculated blood, which, when found, 1s called the ba- 
E ftard-/9/yprus 3 it is a ſolid fibrous concretion, formed of 
okthe more viſcid parts of the lymph. 4 
| The ſeat of theſe is in the ſinuſes of the brain, the 
ventricles of the heart, the jugular yeins, the veins in the 
uterus, and in any artery or vein. According to Dr. 
Hunter, in his lecture on the blood, this is no diſeaſe in 
E thc living body, for the poſypus found in the blood - veſſels 
are not formed till the body is dying. Thoſe that are 
| the ſubjects of manual operations, their ſeat is in the noſe, 
the uterus, and the vagina. Theſe are inſtances of the 
E ſarcoma, „ | 
The matter of the polypruſes is the more weighty fixed 
| viſcid particles of the chyle and lymph. | Fe 
The remote cauſe of a polypus in the blood-veſſels are 
| yarious3 as, a redundance of the blood, or its deficiency, 
| may alike be the occaſional cauſes of this diſorder ; a tall 
| ſtature, large draughts of cold water ſuddenly. drank after 
being heated with exerciſe, a too free uſe of acids and 
E of ſpirituous liquors, terror, ſudden frights, and long 
continued grief, the apoplexy, epilepſy, hyſteric fits, a 
peripncumony, a ſpaſmodic aſthma, a pleuriſy and other 
acute as well as ſeveral chronical diſorders. . 
If a ah pus is in the præcordia, the principal ſign is a 
bong-continued palpitation of the heart, often excited by a 
W 11/11 cauſe; ſuch as the commotions of the mind, flatulent 
E alinent, or ſuch as renders the patient coſtive; another ſign 
ban unequal intermitting pulſe, which is often accompa- 
mad with fainting, and difficulty of breathing without any 
| maniteſt cauſe, a compreſſion of the præcordia, and what 
| molt generally accompanies this is a fixt pain about the 
| heart: each of theſe, if they are almoſt perpetual, are 
bepable ſigns, that the circulation of the blood is ob- 
4 ſtructed by ſome foreign body. 
he palpitation of the heart, ſo troubleſome and fre- 
dean, as alſo the anxiety which fo often attends, are 
dCauled by paſſions of the mind, flatulent diet, coſtive- 
| Niels, Kc. which by diſturbing the equable circulation of 
2 the blood, produce a greater impetus thereof to the heart, 
I Where, being preternaturally congeſted and accumulated, 
| account of the obſtructing polyprus, it cannot find a 
| es pace ſor expanding belt : but violently diſtends 
e, cart and its veſſels, ſo produces theſe ſymptoms. 
* Jy and intermiſſion of the pulſe is occaſioned 
due SY Bog the polypus intercepting or preventing the 
© the e iction of the heart and other veſſels on which 
4 complain —_— the blood depends. 'The compreſſion 
| Pp Goh of in the præcordia is owing to ſpaſms there. 
denticke du pen more frequently in the right auricle and 
oe arteries ages the left, and oftener in the veins than in 
agg tor ſince the chyle, which by means of the 
bez LES * conveyed to the vena cava and the right 
| flwly, it * res is full of groſs particles which move 
e Dig epoſits its oy parts, by which the co- 
3 cart, being embraced, one ſubſtance or 
to the Vein, C. es 35 Produced, Then the blood conveyed 
nen, ems by means of their too weak contractile force 
cnculated more ſlowlyv.; of 5 ad 
| More weigh wiy, is of a thicker conſiſtence, and 
| ; "1g1ty than the arterial blood: hence it eaſily de- 
| Pos its thick parts; but eſpecially when theſe, not bein 
Wunately mixed 4 | P 7 en tnele, no 2 
» Concre ſlightly, they, by the force of 
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their gravity, tend molt to the bottoms and ſides of the 
veſſels. But it is otherwiſe with the arterial blood, ſor its 
courſe is promoted more effectually by the force of the 
arteries, and by its paſſage through the lungs is freed 
from a part which was unfit for circulation, if it hath not 
received ſomething from the inſpired air to fit it more et- 
fectually for its progreſs, Cs 

Polypuſcs, by intercepting the circulation, are often the 
cauſes of ſudden death; this may happen either from 
their bulk or from the force of the circularion ſeparating 
one of them from its ſeat, and forcing it into the mouth ot 
lome principal veſſel, and fixing it there. Polypu/es 
haſten ſome other diſeaſes to an unhappy termination, as 
is obſerved in peripneumonies, pleurifies, aſchmas, ſuſfo- 
cative catarrhs, conſumptions, &c. | 

The indications of cure, are to prevent their increaſe, 
and to diſſolve that which is already formed. At belt the 
cure is not leſs diſſicult than dubious ; however, means 
being uſed, and ſucceſs having followed them, acquits 
from the charge of neglect, and juſtiſies hope. | 
The patient ſhould avoid entering ſuddenly into vi- 
gorous exerciſe, but moderate degrees mould frequently 
be engaged in. Dilute the blood, and reduce its quan- 
tityz if requndant. If frights, or other great COMMOtiONS 
of mind, ſhould occur, adminiſter ſuch medicines imme— 
diately as allay violent commotions, and as render the 
circulation equable, that are gently refolvent, and pro— 
mote perſpiration; let moderate excreiſe alſo be ufed, for 
thereby the heart is better enabled to free itſelf from the 


volatile, and bleeding m the foot, fo as to refolve the tex- 
ture of the blood to the greateſt thinneſs that conſiſts with 
health. Spirituous hquors mult be avoided ; alſo all 
itgong exerciſe, and every diſturbance of mind. = 

PoLeyPus NARIUM. A POLYPUS in the NOSE. It 
hath been called noli me tangere, ſcarcoma, and hyper- 
ſarcoma z but the po/ypas is always ſoft, and hangs by one 


but generally hard, and is fixed on a large immoveable 
'The polypus of the noſe is an excreſcence whoſe 


and through the whole cavity of one or both noſtrils. All 
theſe polypuſes ſpread on the lamiuæ ſpongioſe, pretty 
nearly in the ſame manner as the hydatids of the belly in 
one kind of dropſy do on the ſurface of the liver. They 
proceed from any part of the noſtrils, or thoſe ſinuſes of 
the cranium that are lined with the ſame membrane 
as that with which the noſtrils are ; being no other 
than an enlargement of one or more of the glands 
thereof. | 
'The cauſes may be external or internal; the external 
are chiefly ſome violence done to the pituitary membrane, 
the application of Ag drugs thereto, and blows, 
ſcratches, &c. Internal cauſes are, acrid defluxions, fre- 
quent or profuſe hzmorrhages, &c. ; 
Different polypuſes, and the ſame at different times, 
appear of different ſizes and conſiſtences; their elonga- 
tion is ſometimes ſo quick that they appear below the noſ- 
trils in two or three days; for the moſt part they are free 
from pain, yet ſometimes they are attended with both 
pain and hardneſs, and then they generally are diſpoſed 
to a cancer, in which caſe they are of a livid colour, and 
apt to bleed by the ſlighteſt touch. 
When a polypus appears ſoft, and of a pale colour like 
the ſerum of the blood, being alſo free from pain, it then 
is the belt kind, and in the moſt proper ſtate to extract z 
theſe have rarely more than one attachment, from which 
they hang, and it is very ſmall; this muſt be brought 
away with the plypus, which commonly happens in the 
extraction of it if the forceps take hold, high enough. If it 
is hard, and appears ſcirrhous, it will in general be found to 
have a broad baſis, and be unfit in every reſpect to 
meddle with : but if it is of that innocent kind jult men- 
tioned, its attachment is uſually in the anterior parts of 
the noſe, let the polypus appear where it will, it will be. 
beſt extracted anteriorly, for few can, bear the introduc- 
tion of the forceps up behind the uvula. 3 
Mr. Sharp directs the following method of extracting a. 
polypus : * Introduce a pair of forceps with a flit at their 
extremities, for the better hold,” an inch and an half up 


the noſtril, to ſecure the po/yþus as near the roots as may, 
. : 43 


congeſted blood. The bowels muſt always be kept ſo- 
luble. If the habit is robuſt, alcaline falts, either fixed or 


or mo:e ſlender roots; the ſarcoma is ſometimes ſoft, 


branches ſpread among the lamin of the os ethmoides, 


— 
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be; then twiſt them a little from one ſide to the other, 
and continue this aCtion while you pull gradually down- 
wards if it breaks, repeat the extraction as long as any re- 
mains, unleſs it is attended with a violent hzmorrhage, 
which is an accident that ſometimes happens, and rarely 
fails, if the polyps is become ſcirrhous ; this hæmorrhage 
is ſoon abated by the contraction of the veſſels, or the ap- 
plication of lint dipped in ſome ſtyptic.“ It may be known 
that the polyps, is removed, 1ſt. By the ſight; 2dly, = 
the voice; and 3dly, By the freedom of reſpiration throug 
the noſe. In introducing the forceps it 1s difficult to avoid 
the ofla ſpongioſa; but to ſhun them, keep the beak of the 
forceps as near as poſſible to the os palati. When the 
operator draws away the polypus, he may generally 
bring it away whole, if he draws and moves it very 
gently. If any of the polypus remains, touch it with the 
lunar cauſtic. | 

See Poterius, Rulandus, Wedelius, Celſus, Ægineta, 
Albucaſis, Sennertus, Glendorp, Malpighi, Hoffmann, 
Levret, Le Dran, Sharp, and Heiſter. Bells Surgery, 
vol. iv. p. 90. London M 
London Med. Journal, vol. vi. p. 252. 
4to. White's Surgery, p. 253. | 

POLYSARCIA, from moxvg, much, and cage, /le/h. 
Obeſitas corpulentia. CORPULENCE. It may be called 
a ſpecies of cachexy, for many diſagreeable ſymptoms 
attend; ſuch as an exceſs of fleſh and fat, ſlowneſs of 
motion, oppreſſion, weakneſs, difficulty of breathing, 
ſweating on the leaſt exerciſe, and all the misfortunes 
that attend voracious animals, or thoſe fattened for uſe, 
fuch as inflation, diſtenſion, &c. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order intumeſ- 
centiæ. 1 | 

Dr. Withers, in his treatiſe on the aſthma, p. 182, &c. 
relates the following caſe as a ſtriking example of the 
pernicious effects of corpulency in aſthmatical diſorders. 

Mrs. —, aged 49, of low ſtature, and yet weighed 
fifteen ſtone. A weight which if any thing but her own 


Pott's Works, 


ſelf-indulgence in eating and drinking could have brought 


upon her, would have been inſupportable. If we ex- 
amine a little into the effeds of corpulency on her conſti- 
tution, we ſhall find them very pernicious and alarming. 
The bones and joints of corpulent people remain nearly 
in the ſame ſtate, however prepoſterouſly the other parts 
may be increaſed in ſize. But if Providence made the 
bones and joints ſtrong enough to bear with eaſe the 


weight of ten ſtone, they are ſeldom ſufficient to bear 
well the addition of fixty-three pound more, but ſooner 


or later they will ſink under their burden, and become 
weak and painful. This patient was very lame and 
weak in her ankles and knees. The time required 
to affect the joints is different in different people, accord- 


ing to the natural ſtrength and ſoundneſs of the bones; 


on which account ſome will be lame much earlier in life 


This lameneſs and weakneſs in the joints renders all mo- 
tion and exerciſe painful and troubleſome, and ſo contri- 
butes greatly to increaſe the evil. But as the bones of 
adults can admit of little or no addition to their ſize, 
we muſt have recourſe to the other parts of the body to 
eſtimate the increaſe of weight in corpulency : and we 


find that the chief increaſe of weight is in the additional 


quantity of blood, and of oily matter or fat which is de- 
poſited in the cellular membrane. The muſcular fibres, 
it is agreed among anatomiſts, have fixed limitations both 
in ſize and number. They may, perhaps, be better filled up 
with the ultimate particles of matter in a ſtate of corpulency 
than in a ſtate of leaneſs ; but this will make very little in- 
creaſe of bulk. Whereas the great increaſe of blood that in 
corpulent people, is evident to the ſenſes. Morgagni men- 
tions a caſe in which the fat on the muſcles of the belly 
was above fix inches in thickneſs, and it was in a propor- 
tionate quantity in other parts of the body. Vide Mor- 
Seth de Cauſ. & Sed. Morb. The increaſed quantity 
of blood too, in ſuch caſes, is likewiſe very manifeſt. But 
the conſequence of ſuch an increaſed quantity of fat and 
blood muſt be very terrible indeed to the animal frame. 
In Quincy's Sanct. Aphor. it is obſerved, the greateſt 
healthy ſtandard the body is capable of, differs from the 
leaſt, as it more haſtens old age: ſuppoſe one enjoys 
health at two hundred, equally with another of five pound 
more. The exceſs of the latter has been obſerved to 
haſten old age five times as faſt. 


ed. Tranſactions, vol. i. p. 407. 
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than others, though of the ſame degree of corpulency. | 


/ 


POL 


Now if we examine the ſym . 
complained of, we ſhall find 8 this Patien 

them may evidently be attributed in den nk 

meaſ; 
corpulent ſtate. “ Her head often akes, 3 c to 
and dizzy.” Theſe are very common and feels hea 
effects of 
lency and fulneſs of blood; and when ever ...- of e074, 
neſs, and giddineſs of the head ariſe front Pain, Bez. 
ought never to be neglected, but always N cake the 
the moſt ſerious light by every one wi © Wien h 
health and life. From inattention to thoſ * aa 
many dangerous complaints occur, ſuch 2 ata 
plexy, epilepſy, inflammation of the brain 8. ee 
nerves are in a very irritable and relaxed ſtats > 7 
lency and great tenſion of the blood-veſſels. . * 
creaſe irritability; and the want of bodily R 1 
with confinement within doors, favours generaly 1 
Hence the danger of the caſe is greater; U 
abundant quantity of blood will certainly bs 
in an irritable and relaxed, than in a firm 
{tate of the veſſels. “ She is very much ſtuſſed 

vil I} Hep 
breaſt, and has a bad cough.” How ſeldom do we f., 
very corpulent perſon, who can breathe with ex: 2 
fredom? Shortneſs of breath and ſtufling in the * 
greatly increaſed by motion, are almoſt conſtant _ 
dants on exceſſive fatneſs. The veſſels of the lun 1 
greatly overloaded with blocd, and a more frequent 
ration is neceſſary for the circulation of it. Thc * 
the midriff, mediaſtinum, and large veſſels re 7 
loaded with an unnatural quantity of fat, which G. 
niſhes the capacity of the cheſt, conſidered with a le 
to the dilatation of the lungs and the admiſſion of air in 
the air-veſſels. Her cough too, which is a very troubl 
ſome ſymptom of the aſthma, is greatly increaſed by the 
ſame cauſe. Hence, as the caſe proceeds, * ſhe is often 
attacked ſuddenly with a ſtoppage in her breaſt, wi 
wheezing and great difficulty of breathing, ſo that ſhe i 
afraid even of inſtant ſuffocation.” This is a very dreal- 
ful ſymptom of the aſthmas, and one which is particulzty 
frequent and fatal to corpulent people. © Her body i 
much ſwelled with wind. Her nights are uneaſy and 
diſturbed.” Corpulent people, from indulgence in exting 
or drinking, are very liable to be troubled with uind n 
the ſtomach and bowels. Their ſleep too is ſeldom nt 
tural and compoſed. Many very corpulent people, whea 
aſleep, breathe with ſo much noiſe and difficulty, lan 
ſo violently, and have ſo many ſtoppages and interrup: 
tions of reſpiration, that one, not accuſtomed to ſce them 
in that ſtate, would ſuppoſe that they were not IIcepng 
but threatened with immediate ſuffocation. “ She 18 
times ſubject to a nervous complaint, in which her lea 
trembles and her mouth is drawn to one fide.” This 
evidently a dangerous paralytic affection, ariſing in all pre 
bability from her corpulent tate and the fulluch of the 
veſſels of the brain. 2 
Her diet was regulated in ſuch à manner, that k 
might not be reduced on a ſudden too low, 10 WY 
tinued by indulgence to an excels, which might wy 
her diſeaſe, and ſoon render it fatal. Very 1 
people, who have long been in the habits of Irs 18 
their appetite, like nothing leſs than to be- —__ 
what they eat and drink. The idea, however, 0 roy 
tural, or, as it is called, a conſtitutional fatnel5 " 
(we are taught to believe) comes on and 05 _ 155 
through life, independent of the quantity Ob 5 
with which the body is daily ſupplied, is a chin - | 
diculous to be ſeriouſly refuted ; and indeed 7 g 10 
ever ſo abſurd as to ſuppoſe, that the ſame ee ' 
take place in any other living creature. 1 ow fi 
admitted on all hands, that ſome people w“ _ en 
with a moderate diet, and that others will conti * 
though they ſeem to eat immederately- | 


2 
ation, 
for a ſuper 
more huriy 
and vigor 


the other only follows nature, and pruden 7 
as far as he is able, to ſupply her day . che 
the quantity that we eat and drink, but e 
on our bodies, which, with a view to 
health, ought to be chiefly regarded. | 
tion of the ingeſted and egeſted, ih 
ſerved. But if what we take in 
from us by the different outlets of 


| 
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exerciſe ſufficient for that purpoſe. 


| | very adviſeable, 


| Firſt Lines, vol. i. 


| ANTH-. AUREUM. 


| (om a long neglect to diſcharge it. 


WW 714 SINENSTS. 


& 2pples, 
more h . are 5 9pm e 
| Cyder is a uſeful drink in ſcorbutic and melancholic habits; 


but if drank to exceſs, it occaſions drunkenneſs of a longer 
cContinuance, and more pernicious conſequences than is 
. % its ſpirit conveys along with it many viſcous particles, 
which hinder both its ſpeedy effect and ſudden dillipation. 
W \oderately uſed, cyder is more ſalutary than wine; and 
W whey that is made by turning the milk with cyder, is a 
much more agrecable drink for patients who labour under 
E fevers than that which is made with wine. 


of odoriferous powders, to which oils may be added, and 
W theſe powders are made into balls, &c. with wax or mu- 
W cilage of go arabic. &c. E. g. take of mace and ein- 
namon, 0 

of each one dram; gum tragacanth, two drams. 
nnd make into balls. They are agreeable to ſmell to. 


I | was formerly made with lard, ſuet, and a ſpecies of ap- 
A a9 called pome-waters; but at preſent it is only lard 


W ACa]AIBA. 


W l1quid ſubſtance by ſome flatulent ſpirit or air contained 
W therein. This name is given to the matter which is found 
daldering to the covers of the crucibles, &c. in the form 
eil thin cruſts or light downy powder, of a white or whitiſh 
WW )<llow colour, and is the produce of zinc, which ſublimes 
We from the lapis calaminaris in making of braſs. It is alſo 
aed nihil album, white tutty, calamitis. 


We fiining more ſeeds than one; ſo that all plants which 
We Produce ſuch fruit are termed pomiferous, that is, apple- 


er dica, pomum mirabile, H ieraſolymitanum. See alſo 
W Aurantiiz alſo for the 


6 : : | 
boy pound is leſs than the averdupoiſe, but the ounce 
WT = the ram 


= 7: ; I E Ll 
t che avoirdupoiſe pound contains 7000 ſuch grains. 


oun . 
We .. © <ontains only 437% grains. The troy dram con- 
ans bo, the avoi 


F attention hereto ſh : . . 
ended wich ould be had in the making up what is 


YU Put 5 pound and the pint are called /;bra by the Latins. 
N : monſure anſwers to a 
YH Pound weight b 
= 20 Boy ; 

A 1 Faye 2 na AROLIT, Varolius, an Italian anatomiſt, 


N | vo obſerved it. 


PON 


| zn more than nature requires. Corpulent 
that 3 chance to diminiſh their corpulency, but 
cople june their diet; for they are ſeldom able to uſe 
by moderat At the ſame time 
f all kinds, when it can be admitted, is 
and it ought 2 3 as they loſe 
a ome ſtronger and more active. | 
gh Tae Chron. lib. v. c. 11: Cullen's 


POLY TRICHUM. | See ADIANTHUM. 
POLY TRICHON. 1 
PoLYTRICHUM AUREUM, & COMMUNE. See Api- 


POLYURICA, IscHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of urine 

See ISCHURIA. 
ANARANTIA. The ORANGE. 

ee Sereno CHINA ORANGE, See AURAN- 

POMACEUM. CYDER. It is the juice preſſed from 


which hath ſtood to ferment in hogſheads. The 
arſh cyders are the ſtrongeſt, and keep longeſt. 


roduce by wine. It does not intoxicate ſo ſoon as wine, 


POMAMBRA. APPLEs of AMBER. They are made 
each two drams z muſk, civet, and gum arabic, 
Mix 


POMATICA. See Coch. | 
POMATUM. It is the unguentum ſimplex. It 


at up into a curd, with the addition of a little roſe- 


Vater, or other ſweetewater, to give it an agrecable ſcent. | 


POMIFERA and PRUNIFERA INDICA. See 
POMPHOLYRX, woupoxyt. A bubble excited in a 


POMUM. An APPLE. It is any fleſhy veſſel, con- 


aring. Anapodophyllon is called pomum maiale, and 


BACCA, It is alſo a term given to the Haphyloma. 
PoMuM ADAMt. A name for the LEMON, fructu 


protuberance in the fore part of 
* neck formed by the thyroid cartilage. 


O, or Poxpus. A WEICGHT. The medical 


are greater. The troy pound contains 5760 
e troy ounce contains 480 grains; the avoirdupoiſe 
rdupoiſe rather more than 27. So that 
a view to the troy weights. 

ere is not any known liquor, of which a pint in 
pound in weight. 


wine, a pint in meaſure, exceeds a 
half an ounce. | 


Reftified ſpirit of 


me to a fort of arch in the cerebellum. He 
See MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 
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POPLES. The Ham or joint of the KNzx: . 

POPLITEA ARTERIA: The arteria cruralis, in 
paſſing the ham, takes the name of poplitea, which, whilſt 
in the ham, is covered only by the integuments. It ends 
by dividing into the tibialis anterior and tibialis poſterior; 
Surpriſing as it may appear, it is a fact, that though the ar- 
tery in the middle of the thigh may be tied with impunity, 
and the blood be diſtributed as uſual to the leg and foot, 
yet the popliteal artery in the ham never can. An aneu- 
riſm in this artery ſeldom laſts long enough to cauſe a 
caries in the adjacent bones. When this diſeaſe happens 
it admits of no relief, except from amputation of the limb: 
The artery in this part, when dilated, will increaſe, and 
at length preſs upon the parts below, ſo as to make them 
become cedematous, painful, and hard; the conſequence 
of which will be the deſtruction of the patient, by a mor- 
tification of the limb, if amputation is not complied with 
in time. 


VENA. The erural vein takes this name, juſt 


above the ham, and at the lower part of the muſculus 


popliteus it divides into the tibialis anterior, tibialis poſ- 
terior, and peronæa. See CRURALISs VENA. 
POPLITEUS. The ſciatic nerve having reached the 
ham, takes this name : it divides into two branches, which 
ſpread about the whole leg, called p/antares. | | 
POPLITEUS MUSCULUS, from poples, the ham, called 
allo ſubpopliteuss The place of its ſituation. This 
muſcle riſes tendinous from the external condyle of the 
femur, within the capſular ligament; it pales tendinous 
under the ham inwards ; plays upon the head ov! the tibia, 


and is inſerted into the ſuperior, and inner part thereof, 


ſerving to turn the toes inwards. 
POPULAGO. MarsH-MARIGOLD. The flower re- 
ſembles that of the ranunculus. The plant is ſo cauſtic, 


not noted for its medicinal qualities; it is alſo called ca- 
lendula paluſtris. | 
POPULARIS. ENnDEMICAL or EPIDEMICAL. 
POPULUS. The PopLaR. Boerhaave takes notice 
of five ſpecies. 1 | 
PopuLUs ALBA WHITE POPLAR, It grows in 
moilt places; a decoCtion of its bark is given to remove 
the ſtrangury and the ſciatica. 
— NIGRA, Linn. BLACK POPLAR. It is a tall 
tree, with dark green, rhomboidal, acuminated leaves, 
producing e 5 flowers in catkins. In ſome of the 
individuals called male, the flowers are barren; in others, 
called female, they are followed by membranous pods, 
containing a number of ſeeds winged with down. It is 
indigenous in watery places, and quick of growth. The 
young buds of the leaves are made into an ointment ; they 
abound with a yellow unctuous odorous juice, which they 
readily impart to rectified ſpirit of wine. The tincture 
yields a fragrant reſin, which approaches to the nature of 
ſtorax. See Raii Hiſt. | | 
TREMULA. The AsP, or ASPIN-TREE., Its 
qualities are ſimilar to thoſe of the black poplar, It grows 
in woods and marſhy places. | 5 
PORCUS. SwWINE. In Greek be, xotgoc, the ſame 
which is meant by sus, and $CROPHA; it is called 
HOG, a well known quadruped, in common uſe as food. 
Concerning it in this light, and as a medicine, Aldrovandus 
has written very prolixly, in his Diſſertation on biſulcated 
Animals. Its fleſh, when prepared for culinary purpoſes, | 
is called PORK. It is not caſy of digeſtion, and conſi- 
dered by SANCTOR1US, and others, to have the ſtrongeſt 
tendency to retard perſpiration z conſequently in gene- 
ral unwholeſome, Perhaps it is owing to this that the 
Jews, who were troubled much with eruptive or leprous 
complaints, were forbid its uſe. The name porcus, and 
porcellus, is given to ſome fiſhes, particularly the dolphin, 
and others, becauſe they are ſaid to rout up the earth 
after the manner of ſwine, with their ſnouts. Porcus alſo 
from the Greek word xoiges, is a name for the pudendum 
Yes 
A i animal, called porcus, is generally extremely | 
fat, it is conſidered as highly nutritious, to ſuch conſti- 
tutions as can digeſt it eaſily. The fleſh of the young 
animal of this ſpecies, is more readily digeſtible than that 
of the adult, as its fibres are more tender, and 1t 1s to 
loaded with fat, ſo that it is an agreeable food to ſome w 
can by no means attempt to eat thoſe of larger growth. 


#ONTICUM MEL. A ſort of poiſonous honey, 


. ES. It is ſuppoſed that one grain of ſand 
PORI. Pons is ſupp 70 _ 


that cattle avoid it though graſs be ever ſo ſcarce. It is 
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will cover one hundred and twenty-five thouſand of the 
pores in our ſkin, and that each pore is the orifice of a 
diſtinct gland; but this is only a ſuppoſition, founded on 
the authority of Lewenhoek, who with aged eyes, and bad 
glaſſes, ſaw what younger eyes, aſſiſted with better glaſſes 
than he ever poſſeſſed, could never diſcover. Plants perſpire 
as well as men; but notwithſtanding the great perſpiration 
of both, pores cannot be diſcovered either in the cuticle of 
a man, or in the fine membrane that covers the external 
ſurface of the leaves. | 

PORRIGO. See PITYRIAs1s, 

PORRUM. PoRRET, or COMMON LEEK. It dif- 
fers from garlic only in being weaker. Botaniſts enume- 
rate ſeven or eight ſpecies. 

PORRUS. The ſame as sARCOMA. 

PORTA VENA, vel PoRTARUM VENA. The 
ſplenic, meſenteric, and meſocolic veins, uniting at the 
root of the meſentery, form the vena porte, called allo 
janatrix. It may be confidered as two veins joined end- 
wiſe, and that fend out branches in oppoſite rechen to 
each other; that one of theſe veins is ramified in the liver, 
the other lying without the liver, and ſending its branches 
to the viſcera of the belly; that in the liver may be called 
vena portæ, hepatica ſuperior, or minor; the other vena 
portæ ventralis inferior, or major. The particular trunk 
of the vena portæ hepatica forms what is called the ſinus 
of the vena portæ; from this ſinus five principal branches 
go out, which are divided and ſpread through the whole 
{ubſtance'cf the liver; the extremities of theſe branches 
end in the pulpy friable corpuſcules, which ſeem to be 
thick villous folliculi. In theſe folliculi the bile is ſecret- 
ed, and collected by as many veſſels of another kind, 
which again unite in one common trunk ; theſe ramifica- 
tions are termed port biliary, and the trunk du#us hepa- 
ticus. The vena portæ ventralis is ſituated under the 
lower, or concave ſide of the liver, and joined by anaſto- 
moſis to the ſinus of the vena pertæ hepatica, between 
the middle and right extremity of that ſinus; from thence 
it runs down from right to left under the trunk of the 
arteria hepatica, bending behind the beginning of the 
duodenum, and under the head of the pancreas its length 
being about five fingers breadth. At the head of the 
pancreas it loſes its name, and divides into the meſeraica 

major and minor, and the ſplenica. See Winſlow's 
Anatomy. | 
POR TAIGUILLE. See AcUuTENACULUM. 
PORTIO DURA. Winſlow calls it nervus ſympa- 
theticus minor. It is one of the two diviſions of the 
ſeventh pair of nerves from the head, which runs into the 
os petroſum, and there divides into the portio dura and 
portio mollis. The portio dura goes out between the ſty- 
loid and maſtoid proceſſes, paſſes through the parotid, 
becomes a cutaneous nerve upon the face, and communi- 
cates with the upper maxillary nerve. 
MoLL1s. The ſeventh pair of nerves go out 
from within the head, into the os petroſum, and there 
divides into two branches called portio dura, and portio 
mollis. The portio mollis is ſpent upon the labyrinth in 
the ear; it enters the meatus auditorius internus, and 
paſſes to the veſtibulum and cochlea. | | 

PORTORARIUM. The duodenum, or the pylorus. 

PORTULACA, allo called andrachne; allium Gallicum. 
PUuRPIE, or GARDEN-PURSLANE, It is chiefly uſed in 
the kitchen. Boerhaave enumerates ſix ſpecies; the 
leaves are cooling, antiſcorbutic, and moderately aſtring- 
ent. The ſeeds are the ſame. 

PORTULACA MARITIMA. 
atriplex maritima. COMMON SEA-PURSLANE. 
found in ſalt marſhes ; it flowers in July and Auguſt. It 
is a hot plant, and, pickled in vinegar, helps the appetite. 
The ex:gua is the al/ineformis. = | 

PORUS BILARIUS. The BILE DUCT, from oog, 
a paſſage. | 
Orricus. It is alſo called the blind point. It is 
the point on the retina where no object is ſeen. 
RETICULATUS. A ſpecies of ſubmarine plant 
called eſchara. | 25 

POSCA. Vinegar and water mixed. 

POSSE FUM. Poss ET. Milk curdled with wine, 
treacle, or any acid. This is by foreigners reckoned pe- 


Alſo called Halimus, 


culiar to the Engliſh. The ſerum of a poſſet, called poſſet= 
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roxyſm of a fever comes on later than it ig 


It is] 


PR Æ 


ſpect to what the means were b N 
Thos were made to ſeparate. 7 which the curd ang 
POSTBRACHIALE. The mer acappy. 
POSTERIOR MUSCULUS AURIS. 8. 
TOR AURIS. 
POSTHE. The PREPTV CR. See Py RT. 
POS TTOSTTIO. Pos rros trio. When gl 
Js 


expected, it | 


called the po/7ps/ition of the paroxyſm, Wh, i bep 
SING 


ſooner, it is called the anticipation. 
POTAMOGETTON, from oT river, and wes 
adjacent. BROAD-LEAVED POND-wern, |, - 
called millefolium, from the ſmallneſs of the hes * 
viola aquatica, from the colour of its flower, 10 
This plant is found in ſtagnant water 
June and July. Boerhaave enumerates 
but they are not noted in medicine. 
POTASSA. See CLAVELLATI cIx ERES. 
POTENTILLA. See ARGENTINA. 
— REPTONs. See PENTAPHYLLUM. 
POTERIUM. SAXGUI-80RBA. See Pixpixrü 
POTIO. A poTILoON. It is a liquid form of er 
calculated for one doſe or draught. Potions are diſtineaih, 
ed into carthartic, cardiac, and alteratiye. Bk 
PRACIPITANTIA. PREcIPITATIXG mg; 
which moderate the motion and heat of the hlood, » 
was ſuppoſed, by abſorbing and correCting the 10 
contained therein. 4 
ö PRATECIPTTANS MAGNUM. A name for the 
epium. 
PR. CIPITATIO. PRECIPITATION. It is the f. 
parating of ſolid bodies from any fluid menſtruum where. 
in they are diſſolved, by the addition of a third body, which 
having a greater affinity with the menſtruum than that 
already diſſolved, cauſes that ſolvend, to regain its {oli 
form, and to ſubſide in the ſtate of a powder. Or Hh. 
tation takes place if the ſolvend has a greater affinity, with 
the. third body added than that with which it is already 
joined. | | | 
; Precipitation is of two kinds: firſt, where the ſnbltarce 
ſuperadded, unites with the menſtruum, and occaſions that 
which was before diſſolved to be thrown down. vecond- 
ly, where the ſubſtance ſuperadded unites with the difol;ed 
body, and falls along with it to the bottom. Of the ful 
we have an example in the precipitation of ſulphur tom 
alkaline lixivia by the means of acids; of the lecond, 
the precipitation of mercury from aqua fortis by de 
or its acid. | 
When the matter to be precipitated is all at the be 
of the veſſel, the fluid being pourcd off, or jiltere, what 
remains behind is all to be dried in the fame manner ds 
levigated powders are. 3 
Precipitation may alſo be effected by dropping i aq 
ſpecifically lighter than the menſtruum by which tae pi 
cipitate matter was diſſolved. Thus the ſpirit of wo 
moniac precipitates plentifully the ſolutions of met x ; 
acid menſtrua; the fame is effected by reCtihe Pry 
wine, which alſo precipitates all ſalts from wate!: _ 
poured upon heavier acids will precipitate whatever un | 
in them; thus the ſpirit of ſalt precipitates lead, rg 
and tin, diſſolved in oil of vitriol. Prec/p:t999* gh 
ceeds if an heavier body be added to the dillolvits Th 
ſtruum: thus acids, or water alone, will carry l 
ſolid corpuſcles which they meet with in ins, 190 
ables extracted by ſpirit of wine; and the ts 
tures extracted by water, or wine, are precib 
means of acid ſpirits. ion, for pr. 
When a third body is added to n ung 
pitating one part thereof, it produces its e ak "Thich 5 
with the diſſolving liquor, or with the _ hi 
diflolved, and as one or the other happen. if the pre 
is precipitated is either ſimple or compo. je 
cipitating matter joins with the diſſolving 1 855 Immel, 
cipitate is ſimple if it unites with the 110 be obienel 
the precipitate is compound. This 7 8 4b 5 
and the reſpective precipitates diſtingulne 
ſimple or compound. 
Sometimes an advantage may be formed: 
which remains after the precipitatioh per "nd fu 
when fixt' alkaline ſalt is diſſolved in BE acids ſepan 
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is diflolved in this lixivium, the additio ence of 
and throws down the ſulphur, only in conſeduener © 


drink, is like the whey of milk, only differing with re- 
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„d uniting with, and neutralizing the alcali, by which tlie 
ae as held diſſolved; of courſe, if the precipitation 
ö __ with the vitriolic acid, and the acid gradually 
der # till the alkali is completely ſatiated, that is, ſo 
3 . it continues to occaſion any precipitation, or tur- 
oo 6, the liquor will yield by proper evaporation and 
| | ll;zation, a neutral ſalt, compoſed of the vitriolic 
. 0 = fixed vegetable alcali, viz. the vitriolated kali; in 
5 0 e if the precipitation is made with the nitrous 
I - a true nitre may be recovered from the liquor; if 

nich the marine, the ſalt called ſpiritus ſalis marini co- 


zeulatus; and if the acid of vinegar, the kali acetatum. 


cee the Dict. of Chemiſtry. 
W 7R /ECOCIA, or PRACOQUA. See 
RS \;MENIACA MALA. 
E 7PREACORDIA. DIaPHRAGMA. The DIAPHRAGM. 
W cmetimes it ſignifies the hypochondria. Fernelius, in 
Ib. iy, de Febr. comprehends under this term the region 
W Love the ſtomach, the diaphragm, the cavity of the liver 
ind biliary ducts included therein, the pancreas, the ſto- 
mach in particular, and its upper orifice, with whatever 
V contained under the inflections of the ſpurious ribs, to- 
W 1rd; the foreparts, and the ſternum. Some have given 
mis name to the metatarſus. . | 
E PRAPARANTIA MEDICAMENTA. Preparing 
W medicines; that is, ſuch as prepare the morbid hu- 
W mours, and diſpoſe them to ſeparate from the healthy, 
ad to paſs off by the help of evacuants. ; 
WW — Vasa. It was formerly ſuppoſed that the ſeed 
ss prepared in them; whence the name ſpermatic veſ- 
cl. Sce SPERMATICA CORDA. 
= PRAPARATA VENA. An ancient name for the 
W frontal veins. 
= PRAPUTIUM, from præputo, to lop off before. 
be PREPUCE or FORESKIN, called by Dioſcorides 
oersrion, poſtbe. See PENIS. | 
H PR ASAGIA. PRESAGES, Fred. Hoffmann obſerves, 
lat three things are requiſite to a right preſage, viz. Iſt. 
bat from due obſervation we are able to trace and inveſti- 
eie the origins and cauſes of diſorders, in order to op- 
ec chem in the beginning, by proper remedies, or give 
utary directions. 2dly. That we acurately know the 
ious natures of diſeaſes, and their differences with 
ect to different conſtitutions, that we may the better 


able to give medicines that are capable of removing 


3 hem. 3d. That we be able to form a right judgment 
3 the operation of medicines, and the event of diſorders. 
l latt, though it does not directly obtain the end of 
healing art, yet it promotes the certainty of medicine 
Wd the reputation of the phyſician. | 
Bm RASENTATIO. A PRESENTATION. In mid- 
iery it is the manner in which a child offers itſelf in 
paſſage into the world; and the different preſentations 
e denominated, according to that part of the child 
* ich is perceived at the mouth of the womb, when a 
man begins to be in labour. | 

ha natural labour, the child preſents with its vertex. 
ee PanTuRITIO, 

. A le cauſe of wrong preſentations is not exactly known ; 
in different writers on midwifery, various opinions 
egen. ; 5 

ternatural preſentations are thus known. The mem- 


branes . . f . 
=. 3 out in a round form, in a right preſentation; 


APRICOTS. 


Wicmbrancs on t ild can be perceived, but the 
e tie; 2 J as in the beginning of labour; after 
"ſk hp ed, from the quantity of water, the mem- 
bor hate around form but then the orifice of the womb 
. opened thereby. If the head preſents, it is 
5. y bringing the finger round, ſo as to take in a 
Wine and the head; we then feel an uniform hard ſub- 
3k id often find a ſuture. When a ſhoulder, or a 
they have not that uniform hard feel which 
We nts, ce es the head offers itſelf. If the back pre- 
 * d 2 are felt. If the belly preſents, the 
Vorn by feelin. aq ha it. The breaſt preſenting, is 

tl. Private SP e ribs. When the breech offers itſelf, 
unis ee are eaſily perceived there, and the meco- 
centing, reqy; out at each pain. The hand, or foot 
2 quires, in order to expedite delivery when 

at we feel for the heel, that we may determine 
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as when the head preſents. 


PR 


poten arc generally towards the pubis, inclining a little to 
the right or to the left; draw the child gently down- 
ward whilſt the pains continue to increaſe, and are in their 
full force; and as you draw the child downwards gradu- 
ally incline it to the ſide towards which its toes turn; for 
when the breech is delivered, the child muſt be turned 
with its face to the ſacrum of the mother. And if the 
navel appears, draw down an inch or two of the ſunis, 
to prevent its being torn or too much ſtretched; when 
the body of the child is ſo far delivered, that its ſhoulders 
check its progreſs, introduce a finger to the elbow of the 
child; and gently draw the arm down, not perpen- 
dicularly, but by inclining it acroſs the breaſt of the child; 
this done, bring down the other arm with the ſame care. 
Lhe arms brought down, place the fore and middle fingers 
of one hand, one on each ſide of the neck, with the thumb 
in one, and the fingers in the other axilla ; then introduce 
the fore and middle fingers of the other hand into the 
mouth of the child, pulling the chin of the child cloſe to 
and fo finiſh the delivery. | 

ONE FOOT PRESENTING, In this caſe the toes are 
to the ifchium. If the leg is low in the vagina, ſo that the 
knee appears, it is too late to bring down the other foot, 
which may continue until, the breech is delivered, and the 
child's face turned to the iſchium : then procced as when 
the breech preſents. 5 

BREECH PRESENTING, When this is the preſenting 
part, if it is very high, and the os internum ſoft and open, 


but if theſe circumſtances do not attend, leave the buſineſs 
a while to nature, the pains will puſh forward the preſent- 
ing part, and the labour will be as caſy and ſafe as when the 
head preſents. In theſe caſes, the face of the child is uſual- 
ly towards the belly of the mother, but ſometimes it is 
with its ſides towards her pubis and ſacrum, and as it in- 
clines a little with its face to one or the other, in the courſe 
of the labour it will turn thereto. As it preſents, ſolet it 
deſcend, and keep the membranes whole as long as poſſible, 


of the child are from under the pubis, and the perineum 
freed from the breech preſſing on it, take hold of the child 
with both hands, and turn it with its face to the mother's 
back, and then bring down one leg after the other; if the 
child is very large, the legs muſt be brought down whilit 
they are next the os pubis, and then the child's face is to 
be turned towards the mother's back. When the legs are 
free, proceed as when both feet preſent. When it 1s ne- 
ceſſary to turn the child's face to the back of the mother, 
do it whilſt the pains are departing. 

BACK PRESENTING, 
and the orifice of the womb is ſufficiently dilated, break the 
membranes, introduce the hand into the uterus, and carc- 
fully ſeek for the feet. When the child is in a lengthen- 
ed form, and preſents with its back, neck, ſhoulders, or 
face, if at the ſame time the waters are gone, the caſe 
may prove a very difficult one. In tranſverſe ſituations of 
the child, the orifice of the womb does not open ſo ſoon 


BELLY PRESENTING, In this caſe the child is ſeldom 
living. The method of delivery is the ſame as when the 
back preſents. If the feet cannot be reached, get the 
knees to the belly, and then the feet are ſoon ſecured. 
AN ARM PRESENTING IN THE VAGINA, and THE 
MEMBRANES BROKE. This 1s one of the moſt difficult 


are gone, and the uterus contracts upon its burden forci- 
bly. To proceed, puſh up the fore parts of the child to- 
wards the ſundus uteri with one hand, whilſt with the 
other the feet are ſought for. But here carefully obſerve, 
ſhould a pain come on during the cſfort, ceaſe to act till 
it is over, leſt the uterus ſhould be hurt, and always 
rather act from the womb, than againſt it where poſſible. 
Thus, if the waters are all run off, begin with ſeeking for 
the feet; when they are found, draw them gently towards 
the vagina, at the ſame time puſh up the body of the 
child. When the feet are brought into the vagina, the 
caſe becomes the ſame as when the feet preſent. When 
the arm preſents, and the os internum is very rigid, before 
any attempts are made, wait for the dilatation of the part 
by the force of the pains. 


In the London Medical Journal, vol. v. p. 64, &c. are 
| 1D related, 


BoTH FEET PRESENTING, When this happens, the. 


its breaſt, turn the face into the hollow of the ſacrum, 


break the membranes, and bring away the child by the feet; 


for the more eaſy dilatation of the parts. When the hams 


When this ſituation is known, 


caſes that occurs in midwifery, eſpecially when the waters 
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was doubled, and the 


related, by Dr. Denman, three caſes of the upper extremi- 
ties preſenting z and the delivery being partly effected by 
the ſpontaneous evolutions of the child. In the firſt caſe, 
the woman had been in labour during the whole night, and 
one of the child's arms was the preſenting part; on at- 


tempting to turn the child, the pains were too violent to 
admit the introduction of the hand into the uterus. Ima- 


gining the child was ſmall, fo that it might paſs, doubled, 


through the pelvis, farther endeavours to turn were omit- 
ted, and on waiting a little the breech preſented, and the 
head was the laſt part that was delivered. In the ſecond 
caſe, the preſentation was the ſame as in the firſt, and it 
was agreed on to turn the child ; but the pains were 
ſtrong and frequent, ſo that the aCtion of the uterus was 
ſuch as to forbid all endeavours that way. It was then 
agreed on to wait for the effect, which a continuance of 
the pains might produce, or till they were abated, when 
the child might be turned with leſs difficulty. The pains 
continued, and propelled the child lower into the pelvis, 
and in little more than an hour it was born; the breech 
being expelled, as in the firſt caſe. In the third caſe; 
the arm preſenting, and labour gone on for ſome time, 
after which attempts were made during ſeveral hours to 
turn the child, whoſe ſhoulder ſtrongly preſſed upon the 
perinæum; at length, T7 the action of the uterus, the child 

reech expelled; after which, the 
ſhoulders and head were extracted. In all theſe caſes the 
Doctor obſeryes, that the women were at the full period 
of utero-geſtation, and the children were of the uſual 
ſize. More caſes might be related, but theſe ſufficiently 
prove the fact, that in caſes in which children preſent with 


the arm, women will not neceſſarily die undelivered, 


though they are not aſſiſted by art. With reſpeCt to the 
benefit we can in practice derive from the knowledge of 
this fact, it may be obſerved, that the cuſton: of turning 
and delivering by the feet in preſentations of the arm, will 
remain neceſſary and proper, in all caſes, in which the 
operation can be performed with ſafety to the mother, or 
give a chance of preſerving the life of the child. But 
when the child is dead, and when we have no other view 


but merely to extract the child, to remove the danger 


thence ariſing to the mother, it is of great importance to 
know that the child may be turned ſpontaneouſly, by the 
action of the uterus. If we avail ourſelves of that know- 
ledge, the pain and danger which ſometimes attend the 
operation of turning a child, may be avoided. Nor would 
any perſon verſed in practice, fixing upon a caſe of preter- 
natural preſentation, in which he might expect the child 
to be turned ſpontaneouſly, be involved in difficulty, if, 
from a defect of the pains or any other cauſe, he ſhould 
be diſappointed in his expectations. Nor would the ſuf- 
fering or chance of danger to the patient be increaſed by 
ſuch proceeding. About thirty of theſe caſes have lately 
occurred, in two of which the 3 where born alive. 

Some propoſe bleeding ad deliquium for abating the too 
ſtrong contraction of the uterus; and, at the moment of 
fainting, to attempt delivery. 

THE HEAD LOCKED FAST AT THE BRIM OF THE 
PELVIS. In this caſe, and the ſeven next following, the 
membranes are broke, and the uterus is contracted about 
the body of the child. In this caſe, if the child be living, 
a tumor will be formed on its head, which will ſo increaſe, 
as to reach to the os externum ; but when the child dies, 
this tumor becomes ſoft, and gradually diſappears What- 
ever part of the head preſents, it may be locked faſt, 


though generally the face is towards the ſacrum; care is, 


however, required to know the part which preſents, and 
the ſituation of the child. In order to delivery, the cury- 
ed forceps are neceſſary. 

THE MIDDLE OF THE SAGITTAL SUTURE REST- 
ING ON THE PUBES, AND THE FACE OF THE CHILD 
TURNED UP TOWARDs THE FUNDUS UTERI. In this 
caſe the chin is preſſed upon'the breaſt. Mr. Levret of 
Paris directs the following procedure in this caſe. * Be- 
fore the firſt branch of the forceps is introduced, a fillet 
muſt de paſſed through the perforated blade, and likewiſe 
through the ſecond before it is paſſed; and after fixing 
the handles, tie the ends of the fillets together ſo as to 
hang down in a nooſe about fix or ſeven inches; then 
taking the forceps in the right hand, raiſe the handles, and 
bearing down at the ſame time with the left hand in the 
garter, the forceps will be converted into a lever of the 


= 
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| head of the child, which will be made tod 
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third kind, the moving power being be | 
ſupport, or the hand, and the . 1 "_ 5 
Of the 
hollow of the ſacrum, and b elcend hoe 
=_ ” be delivered atterwargs 2 

THE HEAD PRESENTING WINE 
THE PUBIS AND OS SACRUM. This 
ſagittal ſuture running from iſchium to iſch; 
que. And to know which way the face m or obl 
ear ſhould be felt at the pubes. Sometimes lle l | 
be removed from this poſition with our finger deal 
this cannot be done, the forceps muſt — uin itwke 
face is to the left ſide, turn the woman on lf th 
if to the right, lay her on her right ſide. In = fide; 
the ears are to the ſides of the pelvis, and t ef 1 
to be applied, the woman ſhould be on her ba Wet 
breech over the bed; but when the ears are " OY + 
or groin it is better to lay her on her fide, and 2 
on the left. If the blade of the forceps e 5 
duced by the os pubis, the ear laying cloſe to i. Ws 
duce the blade a little to one fide, the ſlip it pre. 
under the pubis, and as the blade goes up, withd: © 
hand. Over the ear is the beſt ſituation for the fr 9 
but if this cannot be, put one blade before one «i 
the other behind the other. OY 

The forceps ſecured, pull gently when the Pains ar 
preſent, until the vertex is as low as the loweſt part of he 
iſchium; then turn the forehead into the concave part of 
the ſacrum, and give it a quarter turn more to bring the 
body into the ſame poſition, or, perhaps, the ſiouller 
may catch againſt the pubis; then reverſe the quarter tum 
and the forehead will be in its proper ſituation. Tbecel. 
very will now be finiſhed, as when the head is low, ad 
the pains gone. | 

THE FACE PRESENTING WITH THE cn 70 
THE PUBES. In any ſafe caſe, if the pains are fray 
uſe no forceps, but take time, and nature will do her own 
buſineſs. If the face preſents with the chin to the pubes 
if the woman hath had children before, and the pelis is 
good, the child will come forward very well by the for 
of the pains; for when it hath got below the pubis the 
fore part of the neck will turn on it as on a fulcrum, and 
the vertex will riſe from under the perineum, and delivery 
will be effected without extraordinary difficulty, provided 
the perineum 1s well ſupported. 

If called in time, and the os tincæ is dilated, it is uſu 
ly recommended to introduce the hand, and bring avi 
the child by the feet; but if the pelvis is diſtorted, it 
better to make the vertex preſent, by turning it wich tic 
hands. But be the pelvis as it will, if the face preſents 
with the chin to the pubes, if the waters are run of, tae 
head low, and the pains very languid, apply the forceps: 
When the chin is cleared the difficulty is over. Alte 
the forceps are fixed, be careful to prevent the chin from 
catching againſt the os pubis. | 

THE FACE PRESENTING WITH THE CHIN TOTHF 
os SACRUM. When the waters are run off, and " 
head is ſtrongly detained, delivery is extremely a 
The head muſt be raiſed and turned with the chin to r 
pubis before delivery can be effected. In this as Y 
to nature rather than begin too ſoon with thc forceps) 
when the forceps are applied, force them upwards u 5 
you can turn the chin to the os pubis, and then proc 
as when the chin at firſt preſented this wa. 0 9 

THE FACE PRESENTING, AND THE cn 
SIDE. If the woman is laid on her left fide, A 
may often be turned ſo as for the chin to pu ors p 
pubis. If this cannot be done, introduce one - | 
forceps under the pubis, the other at the ae? * 
bring the chin under the pubis, and procee 
caſe. | 

THE FACE TO THE os PUBIs. When te fe 
preſents, the face is generally to the pubis. he child wil 
if the pelvis is good, and the parts dilated, the cin. 
paſs by the force of pains; but if the P bild is ſmall 1, 
perineum will be endangered. If the ch the child; 
the pelvis large, pains may ſuffice to e * 
if otherwiſe, as ſoon as the waters are his opportunil 
the hand, and deliver by the feet- If 1 In 
does not favour us, the forceps mu . finger mf 
to feel the ear, puſh up the head, that en xing 


THE EARS 70 
1 known by the 
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paſs to the ear, and the forceps follow it | othe! 
8 


nn tt — — 


= | 8, and when the head is pulled 
ober ide _— forehead into the cavity of the 
. deliver as when the head is low, but pains 
crm, 
a 0ULDERS LOCKED. In this caſe the head is 
oy « in the vagina; the face is on one ſide, one 
4a reſts on the upper and lateral part of the os 
| poulder g. other paſſes over the fides of the os pubis, 
=_— he ſrapulz and back of the child reſts in the pſoas 
0 4 muſcles on one ſide, and the knees and elbows 
5 * ſame parts on the other fide. The intention 
| jeſs x? remove the ſhoulder on the ſide of the ſacrum, 
them both to the wideſt part of the pelvis; to do 
4 ob 1 blade of che forceps under the ſhoulder of the 
0 gat as with a lever raiſe that which reſt on the 
| © = | and carry it over the projections, which when 
oper executed, the head will deſcend, and the deli- 
Wery be almoſt ſpontaneous. | | 
ur HEAD SEPARATED AND LEFT IN THE UTE- 
os. In order to delivery, introduce a hand, and turn 
. chin to the os pubis, then, an aſſiſtant gently preſſing 
e belly to keep the head from rolling about, the operator 
Volt introduce the long curved forceps, and fix them on 
e bead; having thus done, draw the head down until 
W i; 6xcd in the pelvis; turn the handles up to the os 
bis, and introduce a pair of ſciſſars; open the head, 
Wd deſtroy the ſtructure of the brain; after this, give the 
eps a diagonal turn, then proceed as in any other caſe 
WW. which the head is ſo fituated. | 
ons. It is very difficult during pregnancy to know 
eether or no there will be twins at the birth. When 
ere is but one child, the uterus rarely, if ever, riſes 
ore the brim of the pelvis at an early period; ſo if on 
e third or fourth month it riſes up to the navel, it is 
err probable that there are twins. If after the delivery 
done child the uterus is contracted into a firm hard 
above the os pubis, it is thereby known that there is 
Whot another; if, on the contrary, it is much diſtended, 
Wh ſhall find a child yet to come forth; and on examin- 
Who there is another ſet of membranes. When one child 
WS dclivered, tie the funis in two places, then wait for pains 
ning on, to deliver the next, except it preſents in a bad 
Woſition, in which caſe bring it away by the feet. Except 
e placenta of the firſt child is looſe, and preſents itſelf 
Wor cxcluſion, leave it until the other child or children are 
Welivcred, The placentæ generally adhere to each other, 
Wut they are two diſtinct ones; though it ſometimes hap- 
es that ſome of their veſſels communicate; whence the 
1 hs tying the cut end of the funis when the firſt 
id is delivered. ä | 
Mossrens. Theſe are when two children are ſo 
Wnitcd as to be one, or when one child hath, in ſome re- 
table inſtances, the parts of two, and but one funis 
Wd placenta are found. When theſe are ſmall, they 
We mctimes paſs by the common method of delivery, but 
en they are large they occaſion ſome difficulty. Rules 
esd cally be laid down, becauſe of the variety of the 
eck; the ſagacity and dexterity of the operator muſt 
» be wholly left to themſelves both in ſuggeſting the 
odd, and in executing the plan for delivery. 
= HE HEaD Low AND THE POSITION RIGHT, 
ms HavinG cAs ED. The head being long 
_ n the pelvis, 1s equally dangerous to the mother 
* i Earn as a mortification may be induced in the 
We ole influence will extend to the laſt, and prove 
= - to both, To complete the delivery, the operator 
* og one hand into the vagina, and puſhes them on 
en he nds of his fingers enter the orifice of the uterus ; 
WC... ee wer on he paſſes one blade of 5 2 
ald, withdraw res uced hand and the head of the 
blade ge. 1 1 the hand, and holding the handle of 
| I Op 34 introduces the other hand in the ſame 


M | and after it he introduces the other 
ade of the force - i 


until t ps, then with both hands he puſhes them 
a. * ch locking part is within an inch of the child's 
* be * ow locks and ties them ſo together that they 
de 2 proceeds by pulling them gradually 
neun, ght fo low as confiderably to ſtretch the 
des o Ind to protrude from under the os pubis, the 
Wiic wor. : forceps muſt be raiſed gradually towards 
2 s belly, and thus the head will be completely 
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_ reſtin 1 . : 
bead is bro, ga little now and then; when thus 
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(delivered : this done, and the forceps removed, the pros 
cedure will be as when the labour is natural. | 

THE HEAD TOO LARGE OR THE PELVIS Tod 
SMALL. In theſe caſes the head being brought as low 
as the natural pains can force it, its ſize is leſſened b 
boring into it with a pair of ſtop-ſciſſars contrived for that 
end, and diſcharging the brains; then with the curved 
crotchets ſecured on the head in the ſame manner as is di- 
rected for the forceps; or with a blunt hook introduced 
into the perforation made with the ſciflars, the head of 
the child is brought forward. When the pelvis is diſ- 
torted, the child muſt never be turned with a view of de- 
livering it by the feet; but if it preſents by the feet, en- 
deavours muſt be made to deliver it that way. 

THE OCCIPUT PRESENTING. When this happens; 
ſuppoſe the occiput lays over the os pubis with the face 
upwards, the operator mult thruſt up the child, and preſs 
back the ſacrum, that the vertex may be brought to pre- 
ſent; but if this cannot be done, fix one fide of the for- 
ceps betwixt the os pubis and the occiput, ſo as that the 
point may be in the neck of the child, and ftrive thus to 
move it; this done fix the blades on the moſt convenient 
parts, and deliver. See the authors mentioned under the 
article OBSTETRICATIO. 


In the operative part of delivery, one direction is abſo- 


meter of the part to the largeſt axis of the pelvis; and 
this obſerved, will expedite the delivery whether the fault 
lays in the part preſenting, or the part through which it 
is to be extracted. | 

PRASIUM ALBUM. See MARRUBTIUM At.BUM: 

PREHENSIO. The caTALEesY., See CaTta- 
LEPSIS, | 

PREMNON. The extremity of the white of the eye. 

PRESBYTMA, from @peobvs, old, becauſe frequent in 
the _ Thus thofe are called whoſe eyes are too flat 
to refract the rays ſufficiently, ſo that unleſs the object is 
at ſome diſtance, the rays coming from it will paſs through 
the retina before their union, conſequently viſion is con- 
fuſed ; old people are uſually the ſubjects of this diſeaſe. 
In order to remedy, or at leaſt to palliate this defect, the 
perſon ſhould firft uſe glaſſes that do not magnify, and 
from them paſs gradually to more convex ſpectacles, 
which ſhorten the focus. It is a ſpecies of amblyopceia. 

PRESSURA. Inflammation of the ends of the finger, 
from the effects of cold. It is an inſtance of the phlogoſis 
erythema of Cullen. 

PRIAP FIA. See NicoTIANA MINOR: 


penis is always painted erect. A PRIAPISM. It is an 
erection of the penis without any concomittant pain, or 
the conſent of other parts. It is thus called, becauſe the 
perſon in this ſtate reſembles the lewd god Priapus. 


and other nerves diſtributed to the parts about the penis, 
by the diſtenſion of which this diforder is produced. 
PRIAPUS. See PENIS and NEPENTHES. 


ſtomach and inteſtinal tube. | 

PRIMULA VERIS. The PRIMROSE, i. e. PRI- 
MULA VULGARIS, Linn. See PARALYSIS. For that 
called ODORATA, ſee AURICULA URSI. | 

PRINCIPIA. The PRINCIPLES or ELEMENTS of 
BODIES. To know the virtues of bodies, or how mixed 
Bodies ſtand related to the human body, either for preſerv- 
ing, or for reſtoring it, we muſt know the principles, and 
alſo the mixture and proportion of ſuch principles in which 
their virtues conſiſt : ſuch ſimple parts, therefore, as all 
mixed bodies can be reſolved into, are called principles or 
elements. | 8 

In analyſing mixed bodies, a ſpirit, or mercury as the 
ancients call it, ſulphur, that is oil, ſalt, water, and earth, 
are obtained: Modern chemiſts deny that either ſalt or 
oil are principles; for ſulphur and oil may be reduced to 
ſalt, earth, and water. 


very obſcure, is yet the ſource of many valuable diſcove- 
ries in chemiſtry. Stahl hath improved on Beccher, and 
by the aid of theſe great men it is demonſtrated, that fire, 
Water, and earth, enter into the compoſition of bodies. 
Sir Robert Boyle and Dr. Hales, have as clearly proved 
that air is a conſtituent of moſt bodies. Thus, as Ariſtotle 

7 P taught 


lutely neceſſary; that is, always to adapt the largeſt dia- 


PRIAPISMUS, from Priapus, the heathen god, whoſe. 


Ccœlius Aurelianus fays it is a palſy of the ſeminal veilels, 


PRIMA VIA. The FIRST PASSAGES; that is, the- 


On this ſubject, what Beccher hath advanced, though 
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ſecond, & c. orders. See the Dict. of Chem. 


alſo prolapſus ani, exitus ani, exania. The FALLING 


ter ani. Hoffman ſays the cauſe is not in a relaxation of 


- inteſtine is turned outward; the tumor is of a fleſhy co- 


anus, in order to extirpate it. 


taught long before chemiſtry furniſhed its aids for the eſtab» 
liſhing this truth, the four elemente, viz. earth, air, fire, and 
water, are now ſaid to be the principles of all compound 


bodies. However bodies are decompoſed, theſe conſtitu- 
ents are always obtained, and as theſe cannot be de- 


ſtances, and are called primary principles, or elements. 

In decompoſing bodies that are much compounded they 
are not by a firſt analyſis reduced to their primary prin- 
ciples; but ſubſtances are obtained from them that are 
more ſimple than the original one was; and as theſe do 
the office of principles in the compoſition of bodies leſs 
ſimple than themſelves, they have been called priaciprate 
principles. Moſt chemical agents, as acids, alkalies, &c. 
are of this kind. Principiate principles have very different 
degrees of ſimplicity, and ſo are diſtinguiſhed into firſt, 


PRIVATIVI. DiminuTIoNn of the sENSES. De- 
fect of appetites. It is ſynonymous with dyſæſtheſiæ 
and dyſorexiæ in Cullen's Noſology, particularly in the 
inſtances of deficiency. 

PROBOLE. See APoPHYs1s. 

PROBANG. See DEGLUTITIO. - 

PROCARDION. The piT of the sTOoMAcCH. 

PROCATARCTICA CAUSA. 'The PROCATARC- 
TIC CAUSES, See CAusA. The pre-exiſtent cauſe, 
from mTpoxaTapy ovel, antigredior. | 

PROCESSUS. A PRoCEss, from procedo, to ſtart 
out, In CHEMISTRY, it is a ſeries of operations tend- 
ing to the production of ſomething new. 

In ANATOMY it is a proceſs, and is a protuberance or 
eminence of a bone; called alſo condyle. Many bones 
have proceſſes riſing out of them. If the proceſs ſtands 
out in a roundiſh ball, it is called caput, and the narrow 
part is called cervix; when the head is rather oblong, 
and unequally rounded, it acquires the name of a con- 
dyle; a rough, unequal protuberance is called a tubero- 
fity ; ſuch proceſſes as terminate in a ſharp point, have the 
name of corone or coronoid; ſuch as form a longitudinal 
ridge are called ſpine, and ſometimes criſta, the labia 
are each ſide of a broad ſpine; ſuch as form brims of 
cavities are named ſupercilia, The uſe of proceſſes is to 
give bones their neceſſary ſhape, and to adapt them for 
motion; they ſometimes ſerve to give cavities, and ge- 
nerally are uſeful in allowing a greater ſurface for the 
origin, larger attachment, and more advantageous direc- 
tion of muſcles. Proceſſes are of two kinds, viz. the 
APoPHYSIs, and the Eepipnys1s, which ſee. 

PROCEsSSUsSCILIARES. See CILIARE LIGAMENTUM. 
MAmMILLARES. 90 the olfactory nerves are 
called. Alſo the maſtoid proceſs. See MAMMIFORMEs. 
PROCIDENTIA. Se PROLArsvus. | 

PROCIDENTIA ANI, from procido, to fall down, called 


Dow of the FUNDAMENT. It is a relexation of the 
ſpincter to ſuch a degree that the internal villous or ru- 
gous coat of the inteſtine, turneth out and beareth down, 
making a ſwelling proportionably. | 

The cauſes are, a weakneſs in the part, which is ag- 
gravated by coſtiveneſs, diarrhœas, and particularly a 
teneſmus : an acrid humour falling on this part, the fog 
morrhoids, hard labour, a ſtone in the bladder, or what- 
ever can occaſion a paralyſis of the levatores and ſpinc- 


the inteſtine, but of its ligaments. 

Infants are the moſt frequent ſubjects of this diſorder, 
by reaſon of the tenderneſs of their frame and their fre- 
quent ſtraining, either from coſtiveneſs, or the falling 
down of a ſharp humour on theſe parts. 

The ſigns are evident to the fight; the inſide of the 


lour, ſometimes it is wrinkled, at others it is ſmooth and 
ſhining, and is accompanied with an uneaſineſs, and an 
ineffectual deſire to go to ſtool. 

Sometimes this diſorder is miſtaken for the piles; in- 
deed any tumor about the anus, when of a conſiderable 
ſize, br miſtaken for the deſcent of the part, and vice 
verſa; therefore attention is not unneceſſary. Through 
miſtake, a ligature hath been applied about the prolapſed 


The cure is difficult, but leſs ſo in children than in 
grown people. When coſtiveneſs, a ſtone in the bladder, 
or labour, gives riſe to this complaint, the cure is fome- 
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times: effected ; when 2 diarthoza follows 
very difficult; if ſucceeded by the hzmorr 
culty is yet greater. py 


ſtraining, ſo as to force down the inn 
compoſed any farther, they are conſidered as ſimple ſub- tum, give a gentle doſe of rhubarb every third or b., 
day; and in the intervals of purging vive 2bf or fo 
ſtrengtheners, ſuch as chalk, in frequ ü erden 
if pain is conſiderable, give ſmall doſes of the tine 
at proper intervals. If the habit is coſtive . nc op 
in lch » ve laxs 
a diarrhoea attends, it ſhould be gradual! 
there are ulcers in the inteſtines, or if b the (hints 
of the humours the mucus is abraded, 5 l 1 
with a few drops of the tir ct. opii ſhoy! 
then injected. If a teneſmus comes on. 
injected every night, or oftener, in which, is the Ver, 
turpentine diſſolved with the yolk of egg. If he 7 
ed inteſtine is ſwelled, apply diſcutients; ae 
mor gives way uſe gentle aſtringents; they, br „ 
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15 the cure 3; 
holds the dict 


When acrid matter is obſerved to occaß a 
49 anon fruitheſz 
er Coat of the 5. 
Burt! 
and 
ent and ſmal! doſoe. 
„pi 
doſes as will procure a ſt Us 
| or two every 155; 
two ever) day; i 
Y checked; 
PCs 
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preſſing the part with your ſingers, the whole ail oy. 
to its proper ſituation ; after the reduction the vis 
be ſuſpended by the I bandage. It is the molt 646, . 
duced by the patient himſelf lying on his back, and Bs 
ing himſelf from one fide to another, 5 11 
&c. But, as in all other cates, let the cauſe be ff,. 
tended to. If it gocs up and down of its own acces 
there is no occaſion for ſurgery; the beſt mechod ville 
to remove the irritation, and ſtiengthen the whole fn. 
which 1s generally in à relaxed ſtate. The tata 
frequently produced by an acrid mucus, which is gat. 
rally reheved by alkaline medicines, Avoid aftrin-er 
even omit the bark, if it proves aſtringent. Some; 
the inteſtine is not only thruſt forth, but is ſo bound by 
the ſphinCter ani above, that it cannot readily be ror 
ed; in ſuch.caſe Mr. Pott adviſes to bleed, to give lun 
as required, to foment, and wrap up the part in an ab. 
dyne and emollient poultice; thus in a little time its at 
is ſo altered, that it generally is returnable, until which 


OF 


time, the more we handle it the worſe it will be, but nor 


having gently wiped it clean, it may be returned. If 
tirpation proves neceſſary, it is beſt performed by lg 
ture; exciſion is not to be attempted, for tear of he. 
morrhage, which ſhould it follow, it would be from vi 
ſels that nature muſt ſtop, for art could not reach tow, 
If the prolapſus is large, take a ſtrong needle, couve 
threaded, and paſs it through the inteſtine, tic it 20e 
on one ſide, and then below on the other, or abore and 
below properly. If the prolapſus is ſmall, pals double 
ligature round its whole diameter; in both caſes /care l. 
to drop off, The pain is allayed by poultices, hum, e. 
The ſphincter afterwards does its office, aud ls wok 
roubleſome complaint is entirely got rid ot 
When the prolapſus ani is cauſed by ſtone in the bl. 
der, or other diſeaſe, it will be reſtored when whole cen 
plaints are relieved on which it depends: therefore, gt 
care ſhould be taken before extirpation is attempted, oy 
the caſe is ſimply the relaxed pro/ap/s- I a gang 
affects the inteſtinal fold, {lightly ſcarify the e 
part, apply ſtupes wrung out of warm red wine, 0 * 
antiſeptics; repeat them every two or three haus, 5 
betwixt the uſe of theſe continue the catap.“ 1 
on the part. When the prolapſed part Cannot ent 0 
kept up in grown people, Cheſelden e by 
« take away a piece of the prolapſed gut leg 
after the cicatrix is formed, the gut will never dete 1.0 
But on this Mr. Pott remarks, “I am forry 2 . "4s 
Mr. Cheſelden's authority ſhould tempt an) of * ve. 
to make the ſame trial.” Gooch, in his may 
marks, gives the draught of a r — Wil 
which the parts may be ſupported. See l ü. 
man's, and Heiſter's Surgery. Bell's Surger! 
268. White's Surgery, p. 380. 
PROCIDENTIA OCULI., See MALUM: e 
— ri. The FAC 2 iy 
CENT of the wou; called alſo metraprey ls gel 
ferent ſpecies of this diſorder are thus 1 7 
1. Relaxatio, a BEARING DOWN | 
when the womb deſcends down to ___ 2. Procidert 
gina, or even with the meatus urinarius. of the won 


or pF” 


. 


0 


the PRECIPITATION or FALLING —_ 3. Thef" 
it is when it deſcends to the labia pu » the htic put 


lapſus; the deſcent, or falling throvg 


d. 4 wot) 


76 or pervetſiog the inſide turning out: and 
5 Retrouerſi0e | 


5 Ter degrees of theſe diſorders they are diſco- 
* Ke ome; and the greater degrees by the eye. 
ve 


A the woman ſtands upright, and a finger is introduced 


e the vagina, the bearing down of the womb is diſco- 
pay and by meeting with the os tincz the caſe is diſ- 
verca; 


| * hed from a deſcent of the vagina; though, in ſome 


| es much difficulty attends the diſtinction of theſe 
lt. 1 5 
\ccidents. If the woman is pregnant, ſhe finds a weight 


ttom of her belly, and the cervix uteri preſſes 
0 of _ the cannot walk but with pain and ſtraddling 


towards the latter end of pregnancy, the womb ſinks ſo 


pow as to cauſe numbneſs in the hips and ſleepineſs in the 


. 1. a difficulty of urine and at going to ſtool, by 
os the lie and the neck of the bladder; a con- 


| 4erable pain is alſo felt in the loins, about the inſertions 


of the ligamenta lata. When there 1s a perverho uteri, 


it appears like a piece of fleſh, and when this is the caſe, 


i is always. attended with a procidentia veſice urinarize. 
Girls are ſometimes the ſubjects of this diſeaſe, but it 


| mo frequently happens to women who have had chil- 
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turned inſide out 


| Pony after delivery, the os tincz then being nearly 
unge as the fundus; and, beſides this, ſome violence, 


uch as pulli . ; 0 
[ents 15 ing the funis forcibly to bring away the pla- 


after being 
Would abſol 
order. Whatever b 
Aely be reſtored 
for its orifice wil 
| Prevent the nee 


| It contains muc 
f With 


dus; gently return it int 
Land tl 
er which 


den, in whom it is generally cauſed by hard labour, or 
getting out of bed too ſoon after delivery, though ſome- 
lines it is owing to a weak relaxed habit. A ſhort funis 
E unbilicalis, and the placenta adhering, may be the cauſe, 
| particularly if force is uſed in delivering them. 


[f any ſpecies of this diforder is negleCted, the woman 


fuers much pain, with a difficulty in voiding her urine, 
nnd ſometimes an inflammation, ulcers, or a cancer, will 
be formed in the womb. 


In general the cure is only palliative, and conſiſts of 


introducing a peſſary into the vagina, by which the ute- 

rus is kept from falling down any lower; ſometimes this 

| _ a means towards a radical cure, by giving the re- 
a 


xed parts an opportunity of recovering their tone. 


Sometimes, when a leſſer degree of this diſorder hath 
| happened, the uſual confinement in bed during the next 
lying-in hath effected a cure; a peſſary 
| duced as ſoon as it conveniently can, after delivery being 
completed, and worn for ſome time after the woman 
walks abroad. A round peſſary is the beſt, and ſhould 
| be ſo large as to occaſion ſome uneaſineſs in paſſing it up, 
| Or it will be apt to fall down again. 
Ha lacerated perineum is the cauſe of the womb bearing 
| Gown, a peſſary will not be very uſeful; in this caſe a 
| fort of cuſhion may be placed with its convex ſide to the 
es externum, and ſecured there by the T bandage. If 
| the prolapſus hath been long neglected, ſo that a ſwell- 


ing 


ſhould be intro- 


See PESS ARIUM. 


z and inflammation is come on upon the part, bleed, 


* the bowels open, and apply fomentations and poul- 
E tices, 


| the 


„ If a mortification appears, give the bark, and uſe 
juſt named applications, until the ſloughs ſeparate and 
the parts heal, aſter which apply a peſtary, if the patient 

Whenever a gangrene or a cancer appears, 


4 8 ; 
reduction increaſes the attending ſymptoms, or produces 
new and fatal ones 


| ſhould be reſtored with all convenient ſpeed. 


3 but if there are ulcers, the part 


Ke inder /is is when the uterus not only deſcends, but 
ward. This never happens but im- 


uled, otherwiſe the contraction of the womb, 


: her hips r 


en with 


eak 


mar 1. Vagina, fo as to preyent its f ſcent 
"ay be effected r p1 s future deſcent, 
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A njection. R Al Rye e e 
| 2%. bull i um r. & vitriol. alb. ai 3 i. 
b j. m. & filtr, per chart. Inject it into down, it is now no longer expoſed to the preſſure of 


n . 


| ier the we, his Medical InſtruCtions, adviſes that af- 


Jute rol. are reduced, the intention of contracting DER. 
axed Va 
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| = ps ran milk warm, with a womb-ſyringe. At the ſame 
me endeavour to ſtrengthen the whole bodily ſyſtem by 
nouriſhing diet, chalybeate waters, and ſuch as the follows 
ing ſtrengthening mixture, k Cort. Peruv. pulv. 3 i. cort. 
aurant. 3 111. aq. bullient. Þþ i. colatura & adde ſpt. lavend. 
c. 311. Cap. cochl. iv. vel vj. bis in die. If the internal 
parts are tree from decay, the cold bath will give great 
relief. Though the parts bearing down be ulcerated, re- 
turn them and inject them with barley-water to keep the 
ulcer clean. The T bandage may be worn with advan- 
tage. Should the deſcent of the tumor prevent the pa- 
tient from wald ing about, a fine ſpunge wrung out of alum 
water may be dried in a compreſſed ſtate, and cut into 
any convenient form, ſo as to be introduced as high as 
poſſible; this will act by its aſtringeney, and by its preſ- 
ſure, in a gentle and uniform manner; during the uſe of 
this application, the above aſtringent injection may be 
uſed twice a day; and the ſpunge tent ſhould be made 
gradually ſmaller as the vagina contracts. 

In the Edinb. Med. Commentaries, vol. ii. p. 43. is tlie 
following account. A woman of ſingular fortitude, about 
fifty years of age, was much afflicted with prolap/irs uteri. 
After trying many remedies in yain, and being tired out 
with the continuance of her complaint, the at length cut 
into the ſubſtance of the uterus with a common kitchen 
knife. A conſiderable Iizmorrhage enſued ; after which 
the uterus gradually contracted, and ſhe had neither a 
return of the pro/apſus, nor was ſhe afllicted with any 
other ſymptoms. Having boaſted of her ſucceſs, many 
women in the neighbourhood afflicted with the ſame com- 
plaint, applied for her aſſiſtance, and by a ſimilar ope- 
ration were effectually cured. | 

In the prolapſus vaginæ the ſame method of cure is 
{till more ſtrongly recommended. | 

It is ſuppoſed that ſcarifications may ſucceed, inſtead of 
inciſions on the procidentia uteri; ſee Ruyſch's Obſ. No. 
I, 7, 9, 10. and Saviard. Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. 
111. p. 8 —6. Med. Muſeum, vol. i., p. 227 —230. Heif- 
ter's Surgery. Hamilton's Midwifery edit. 2. p. 123, 239. 
Edinb. Med. Comm. vol. ii. p. 43. Lond. Med. Journal, 
vol. vi. p. 387. White's Surgery, p. 460. Leake's Med. 
Inſtruct. edit. 5. | 
PROCIDENTIA VAGINA, BEARING DOWN of the vA- 
GINA ; called alſo co/poproſis. The degrees of this diſ- 
eaſe are different; but when a part of, or all the vagina 
appears through the pudenda, it may be called a prolap- 
ſus; when it deſcends to the labia pudenda, it may be 
termed a procidentia; and when not fo far, a relaxation. 
Widemannus gives a caſe of a prolapſus vagina which 
had all the appearance of a prolapſus uteri, and which 
was not properly diſtinguiſhed until it was too late to af- 
ford any relief; but generally they are known by obſerving 
the os tincæ, which diſtinguiſhes the womb from all other 
caſes of a deſcent, and from the inverſio, by its only hap- 


* 


* 


it appears like crude bloody fleſh. If the prolapſed vagina 
ſwells violently, and is attended with inflammation, 


part be affected with little or no ſwelling, or if there is 
no inflammation, the tumor will be very little trouble, and 
without danger. This diforder ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from a tumor, a fungus, a ſarcoma, &c. of the part. 
The part may be reſtored with the fingers; which when 
done, the patient ſhould reſt in bed for ſome days, and 


freed from its principal burden, the child, uſe an injection of warm vinegar and water, or red wine 
utely prevent all poſſibility of this kind of diſ- and water; or inject a little water, in which is difſolved 
e the cauſe, the part muſt immedi- a little ceruſa acetata. 
or the conſequence will ſoon be fatal, | ginz, the firſt object ſeems to be ablution, then reduc- 
contract in this unnatural ſtate, and ſo 
dful relief. Firſt empty the bladder, if| vitrioli dilutum, cold bath, and avoiding at leaſt all ſtrong 
h urine; then lay the patient on her back 


In molt caſes of procidentia va- 
tion, and afterwards corroborants, ſuch as cort. Peru. acid. 


exerciſe. But if theſe fail, the T bandage muſt be worn. 


aiſed, and with the hand reſtore the ute-|In the ſecond vol. of the Edinb. Med. Com. p. 46. it is 
o the vagina with three fingers, | propoſed to make inciſions; or rather ſcarifications in the 
the whole hand place it in the belly, [deſcending vagina. If inflammation, &c. attend, the 
» Clench the fiſt, and retain it there, until| ſame procedure will be proper as when the like ſymp- 
it; laſtly, ſupport it as in the] toms happen to the uterus. See Heiſter's Surgery. Ha- 


milton's Midwifery, edit. ii. p. 247. 

VESI CX URINARIZ. DISPLACED BLAD= 
The inverſion of the uterus never happens 
without the bladder being diſplaced. They get down 
to the perinæum, and there make a protuberance. The 
bulb of the bladder being thus prolapſed or forced 


the 


pening after labour. When the whole vagina is prolapſed, 


there is immediate danger of a ſphacelus; if the prolapſed 
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the abdominal muſcles as before, and not having force | 
enough in this poſture, to contract and preſs out the 
urine, the poor woman in this ſtate never makes 
any water, without firſt ſqueezing the bladder with her 
hands, or between her thighs: When the bladder is thus 
diſpoſed, if the catheter is to be introduced, it mult not 
be thruſt inward, but downward, the bulb of the bladder 
being below the meatus urinariuss See Lond: Med. 
Obſ. and Inq. vol. iii. p. 1. 

PROCONDYLOS, from po, after, and xovÞuno, Hin- 
ger. The firſt joint of each finger next the metacarpus, 
ante internodium:_ : 

PROCTALGIA; alſo cluneſia and proctitis. Ix- 
FLAMMATION of the ANUs, with pain. Dr. Cullen 


places it as a variety of phlogoſis [7g dere 
PROCTOLEUCORRHCEA. the fame as proctorrhæa, 


but thus named becauſe of the diſcharge reſembling that 


called the whites. | VS 

PROCTORRHCEA. A flu: , that is ſometimes yel- 
lewiſh, or ſtreaked with blood; probably from the exter- 
nal hæmorrhoidal veſſels, or perhaps in ſome inſtances 
from the internal ones; this diſcharge is accompanied 
with heat and itching about the anus. 

PRODUCTIO. See ArPornyYs1s. 

PRODROMI. See ETESLE. 

PROEBIA, PRCOEBRA. See AMULETA. 

PROEGUMENE. A PRECEDENT CAUSE; or AN 
INTERCEDENT, INTERNAL CAUSE of a diſeaſe, in the 
body, occaſioned by another cauſe: it is called by the 
Latins, antecedens. | 
PROFLUVIA. An increaſe of ſome natural diſ- 
charge, with fever. | 

PROFLUVIUM. A FLvx of any kind. 

PrRoFLUviUuM URINE. See DIABETES. 

PROFUNDA BRACHII VENA, vel PrRoFunDA 


SUPERIOR. It is a branch from the baſilica vena, ſent 


off from it below the neck of the os humeri; and near the 
hollow of the axilla : it runs along the fide of the brachial 
artery, and ſpreads in the adjacent muſcles. 

PROFUNDUS MUSCULUS. A name for the per- 
forans manus. 

PROFUSIO. PassIVvE HAMORRHAGES; ſuch as 
happen from wounds, &c. and not the effect of fever. 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
cales, and order apocenoſes. | | 
 PROGERMINUS ABSCESSUS. An abſceſs arifing 
from a viſcid and almoſt corrupted phlegm. 

PROGLOSSIS. The Tip of the TONGUE. 

PROGNOSIS, from po, before, and yiwwora, to 
know. The PROGNOSTIC of a DISTEMPER. It is the 
knowledge of the ſigns by which we preſage thoſe cir- 
cumſtances that will happen to the patient. In this Hip- 
pocrates excelled ; his prognoſtics are at this day eſteem- 
ed; yet it muſt be allowed that ſome of them are falla- 
cious ſrom the difference of climes and conſtitutions. 

In forming prognoſtics, attend to, 1. What will be the 
future event of the diſeaſe. 2. From like diſeaſes having 
proceeded in the ſame body. 3. And, from a knowledge 
of the preſent ſtate of the vital powers, and a compariſon 
thereof with the ſtrength of the morbific cauſe. 


The ſigns of health, and death, are more fallacious in | 


acute than in chronical diſeaſes. 

See the Engliſh tranſlations of Hippocrates's Progno/- 
tics in Acute Diſeaſes ; and of Proſper Alpinus's Pre- 
ſages on Life and Death. 5 = | 

PROHIBENS. The ſame as contraindicans. See 
 ANTENDEIXIs, | | 

PROJECTIO. PRrojtcTION. In chemiſtry, it is 
the caſting any ſubſtance to be calcined into a crucible, 
by a ſpoonful, or a ſmall quantity at a time. Projection 
1 alſo an addition of a ſmall quantity of ſomething to a 
greater quantity of a metal, in order to meliorate the 
metal. See Wilſon's Chemiſtry. 

PROJECTURA. An APorHYs1s, which ſee. 

PROLABIUM, pro, before, labium, the lip. The RED 
PART of the Lips. Under the epidermis, which in this 
part is called epithelium, is a collection of fine long vil- 
lous papillz, cloſely connected together, and covered not 
only by the epidermis, but alſo that pellicle which covers 
the glandulous membrane of the cavity of the mouth : 
this villous ſubſtance is of exquiſite ſenſibility, 


PROLAPSUS. Sce PROCIDODEN TIA. Dr. Cullen 
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hand, it is when the thumb is turned tou 


places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
ectopiæ. A prolapſus, a procetlence, 
miſplacing of a ſoft part, and fo that it i; generally ch. 
ous to the ſight; or, it is a tumor ariſing from e chi. 
cation of a ſoft part; as a membraneoug or fleſhy N 
is inſtanced in the bearing down of the tectum Part, zz 
tinal hernia, &c. Indeed this term is Gag Witte 
procidentia. Ous with 


PRONATIO. PRONATTON. When 


locales, and order 
Or exany, is the 


ſynonym 


ſpoken of the 


ſo then, if the body is laid on its back, * 1 "yh 
e 


hand will be downwards. | 
PRONATOR QUADRATUS. Th. muſele is 4 
called tranſverſus. It ariſes tendinous from the; 0 
part of the ulna, and is inſerted into the inner pan _ 
radius. One end of it is fixed to the lower Part 1 
0 als of the 
ulna, and by the other in the concaye fide of the oe 
extremity of the radius. 
—— TERES. * riſes from the internal 
—— RA DI TERES. J rior part of the os humer ud 
1s inſerted into a line at the lower end of the 858 
This muſcle is alſo called o,. 
PROPHYLACE. PRO rHYLAxIs, from m0), bifin 
und @uxaoow, to preſerves The method of orefenng 
health, and averting diſeaſes. 5 
PROPOLIS, called alſo cerantbemus. BEE 
It is a wax-like kind of glue, found in the entrance of # 
bee-hives. It ſoftens indurations ; but it js not notice! 3 
in the preſent practice. | 
Foo nniens ATIS, EL IxI, i, e. clix. aloes, d 
LOE. 
PROPTOMA. A prolapſus or deſecnt of a part, 
PROPTOSIS, from Tponinja, to fall ont. The (ing 
as procidentia. It is to fall from its natural ſtuaton, 
When the eye is ſo enlarged that the eye-lids cannot a- 
ver it, it ſometimes burſts ; and this diſorder is called: 
lus elephantinus z oculus bovinus, and bubulus Pra 
the Greeks. . | 
In the Medical Communications, vol. i. p. 40g, &.isthe 
following mode of cure of Hydrophthalmic or H abr. 
The cure of the diſeaſe by ſeton, is to be adopted only 
in ſuch caſes as where viſion is intirely loſt ; the intentot 
the operation being merely to remedy the inconveti 
encies occaſioned by the increaſed bulk of the eye. Thele 
inconveniencies are, frequent pain, inflammation of the 
diſeaſed eye, head-ach, reſtlefineſs, difſiculty of cg 
the eye-lids, a conſtant effuſion of tears down the checb 
and a great deformity from the bulk of the tumor 
The other eye alſo frequently becomes liable to infant 
mation, and the patient is commonly incapable of reading 
&c. | : | 
The following mode of cure is not very paiotul an 
may be eaſily performed. To do it with — 
the ſurgeon and his patient ſhould be ſeated in the - 
manner as for extracting the cataract. The — 4 : 
being armed with fix threads of white eing. fle l 
be paſſed from the external angle, about a 5 
inch from the edge of the cornea, through the n 
chamber of the eye, and brought out at at the le 
ſtanee from the inner edge of the cornea. 
I have not lately uſed the ſpeculum oc . 
ration, as the pain it cauſes by preflure, lee fine 
ballance the advantage that is gained by its 
lobe of the eye. n 1 
5 In e threads, we muſt 23 jr 
draw them tight, leſt they ſhould cut through 
before the cure is completed. chte 
„ Id be of the ela 
The external applications ſhou cam the 61 
kind; perhaps we have none more proper \ certain de 
nine water of Goulard, applied warm. 
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X laxati ue, 
to a cooling regimen, bleeding, and 3 e coats 
ſwelling of the ave-lide, and a thickening of ep 
the eye, muſt likewiſe be enumerated among the ne 
that follow the operation; but the _ | 
ſubſide about the eighth or ninth day, 1d the fuel 
uſually take out ſome of the e * pat 
then gradually ſinking within the orbit, inful (107 
a comfortable alleviation 0 
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with which he was before affected. 
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; ch. after the firſt inflammation is removed, 
| Gre, het much irtitation. See Lond. Med.] = 
do not oc 

| pal, vols 9 Ihe OCCIPUT. 8 a | 
| OR # SUTURA. The LaMBÞOtDAL SUTURE. 


| TA. See SUPPOSITORIUM. | 
| 0511 E, from apo, before, and «nu, to land, from 
e scg anal, fo be adjacent to. The PROSTATE GLAND, 
Wile alſo corpus g/anduloſum. The proſtate are ſituated 
. the neck of the bladder, are ſhaped like an heart, the 
| can ſurface is the largeſt, and the upper ones are both 
in. The membranous part of the urethra runs through 
n i; about the ſize of a wallnut. When cut open, 
Ie eminence called caput gallinaginis 18 ſeen. The vaſa 
Uelcrentia paſs through its ſubſtance. When the proſtate 
„is inflamed from a ſupprefſed gonorrhoea, every 
eus ſhould be uſed to reſtore the diſcharge 3 for, if 
ns inflammation terminates in ſuppuration, v echer 
e abſceſs breaks into the urethra, bladder, inteſtinum 
aum, or perinzum, it will always be attended with 
lagreeable conſequences. The ſymptoms of an in- 
Wnmation or ſwelling of this gland are known from the 
in and difficulty of making water; beſides, if we ſhould 
de doubtful whence they proceed, the finger will clearly 
eich us. If a ſuppuration has already taken place, we 
Nee only to obſerve, that mercury internally and exter- 
u vill be neceſſary, and afterwards proper injections, 
Whe compoſitions of which muſt be left to the judgment of 
ſhe practitioner. The remedies proper for indurated teſ- 
des or buboes, will be ſuitable in this caſe; but eſpeci- 
Wy bliſters repeatedly applied to the perinzum, and in- 
ſernally hemlock in large doſes, If a total ſuppreſſion of 
qrine is feared, bring on the ſuppuration to prevent worſe 
uichiefs, 
FRO TUBERANTIA. See APOPHYSIS. 
= PRUNA., PRUN ES. Botaniſts enumerate nine ſpe- 
hes of prune-trees. It is a name alſo for carbunclus. It 


bp 

4 

2 
* . 


il Was allo different diſtinguiſhing epithets joined with 
tot i. | 
ot W — GALLI1CA, parva ſativa. COMMON or FRENCH 


heſe WAUNES, called by our gardeners, the LITTLE BLACK 
AMASK PLUMB, The prunas domeſtica, Linn. | 
W — DRIGNOLENSIA, called alſo prunello, or BRIG- 
Wy OLE PLUM. The prunus domeſtica, Linn. It is ſo 
1 from Brignole in Province. It is of a reddiſh yel- 
um- WP colour, and of a very grateful, ſweet, ſubacid taſte. 
& — DAaMASCENA. The DAMASK PRUNE, called 
pAMSONS, This ſpecies is generally ſupplied by the 


| prumon prune, Their general qualities are to cool, 
ence pench thirſt, and render the bowels lax. The prunel- 
{ ks quench thirſt more than the others; and the French 
need nes are molt laxative. 


WP RUNELLA, See BxunELLA and BUGULA, 
WFRUNUS BRAISLIENSIS. See ACAJA. 
Rent nos PRUMIRERA, See Nux VIRGINIANA, 
mie d orca. See Acuj ALBA. 
. D!LvEsTRIs. Spinoſa domeſtica aguoccimela. 
33 THORN, or SLOE-BUSH. The prunus commu- 
ont L . inn. It is a prickly buſh, very common in hedges, 
= 2 an auſtere fruit, which is ſmaller than an ordi- 
| raph This fruit is too harſh to be eaten before 


th have ſoftened them. The juice expreſſed from 


generally fold for the a 


Parr taſte, 
unngeney 


| it is an agreeable and uſeful aſtringent. 


eve, — e pulp, they are paſſed through a 


= 4 "ingent, and is alfo o 


| ph ERMANICA;  - 
11 , RO | 
ny CERASUS. See LAURO-CER ASSUS. 


F RURITHS, VIOLENT ITCHING. 
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| 15 OSARTHROSIS. See ABARTICULATIO: 


cacia Egyptiaca, from which it 


conſerve is made of th 1 a e 
k - e /loes by ſteeping them in hot | abr. vol. iv. Bell on 
ex habe, taken that they do not burſt, and when 


_._ part of the pulp, three parts of 
unn mult be added. Plant, Lond. 1788 This 
8 N f uſe to brace up ſpongy l 
is uſeful Wers of the flow-buſh are laxative. The | this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and order 1 
E Ac — 8 intermittents. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | cinefiæ. He diſtinguiſhes ſeven ſpecies, 1. Pſelliſmus hæ- 


pe S E 


Dr Cullen names this genus of diſeaſe pſord, amongſt the 
order of impetigines * places it in the claſs locales, and 
order dyalyſcs. Many are the appearances on the ſkin, 
and various the diſorders that are accompanied with, or 
manifeſted by an itching therein; but the itch is a fxin- 
diſeaſe, and hath for its cauſe a very ſmall kind of ani- 
malcula of a whitiſh colour, and ſhaped like a tortoiſe, 
each having fix feet, and a ſharp head, with two ſmalj 
horns on its point. They are very hard, fo are not cally 
deſtroyed by rubbing them. 
This diforder uſually appears at firſt about the wriſts 
and fingers, then on the arms, legs, and thighs, but ne- 
ver affects the head. In the evening, when the patient 
approaches to the fire, or begins to grow warm in bed, 
the itching is moſt troubleſome ; in ſome patients there 
are blotches here and there, in others there is a ſcurfy or 
ſcaly kind of eruption; this laſt is called the dry h. 
The moiſt kind moſt frequently happens to children, and 
the drier ſort to adults. The humour in the moiſt ſort 
is ſanious and purulent, and an inflammation is obſerv= 
able about the baſis of each eruption ; but m the dry 
kind, the puſtules are of a ſmall ſize, and are filled with a 
ſerous ichor, which by irritating the highly tender fibres 
under the cuticle occaſion both heat and itching, h 
The moiſt kind of ich is more eafily cured than the 


more ſo in thoſe whoſe viſcera are unſound. 
Whether the cauſe be a morbid ſerum in the blood, or 


depended on for a cure; it ſhould be taken inwardly, fo 
as to keep the bowels lax ; but if it agitates the blood, and 
occaſions eruptions to appear on the ikin, it may be mixed 
with the cream of tartar. As to its external uſe, it need 
not be applied like other medicines to every part of the 
body; but if rubbed on the palms of the hands, and the 
ſoles of the feet, it ſuſſices: and thus uſed there is leſs 


of, than when the whole ſkin is anointed. | 

Pr. Pringle recommends the following ointment to be 
uſed at four times, each portion to be applied at bed-time; 
and to prevent my diſorder from too —_ pores being 
ſtopped at once, he direCts that one fourth part of the 
body only ſhould be rubbed at once. | 
K Flor. ſulp. 3 i. p. rad. elleb. a 3 ii. vel ſal ammon. 
crud. 3 ii, axung. porc. 3 ii. m. | 

The ſulphur vivum, in fine powder, is always more 


effectual than the flowers of ſulphur; as the ſulphur loſes 


much of its ſtrength by the proceſs of ſublimation, it 
ſhould never be employed for any cutaneous eruption. 

During the uſe of ſulphureous applications clean-linen 
is neceſſary ; it ſhould often be changed, but not worn 
again before being well waſhed and bleached. ; 

Many other applications have been uſed, and ſtill are 
preferred by ſome. The following are recommended by 
eminent practitioners. 5 

R Hydrargyri muriati 3 1. alum, rup. 3 fi. ſal. prunel. 
3 ſs. aq. calcis Ih ſs. m. f. lotio. 5 FRE 

RK Hydrargyri muriati gr. calc. hydrargyri albi. 3 i. 
| ung. pomat. 3 ils. m. f 4 

Dr. Turner prefers a ſolution of the kali in the propor- 

tion of a dram to an ounce of water: of this a tea ſpoonful 
is to be taken two or three times a day in any ſmall drink, 
The body at the ſame time to be waſhed with a weak ley. 


beſore they are ripe, or affected by the froſt, if in- | The extr. cicutæ hath been found uſeful in ſome obſti- 
25] ted by a gentle heat, is called acacia Germanica, and | nate caſes, which reſiſted all other common methods. 
n . Baths ſhould be uſed in the dry ſpecies particularly; and 
In... ing harder, heavier, darker-coloured, and of perſpiratives are uſeful in both ſorts of this complaint. 
and yet more remarkable in its giving out 
m a good meaſure to ſp. vini r. whereas | g : 
uam acacia is not at all diſſoluble in ſpirit. This | Turner on the Diſeaſes of the Skin; Barbette's Chirur- 


The venereal ztch requires the uſe of mercurial altera- 
tives, and the decoction of guaiacum. See Biſs's Eſſays 


gia, lib. i. c. viii. Waker s Out 214. Philoſ. Tranſ. 
lcers, p. 371. : 

PSALLOIDES. $0 the ancients called the inner ſur- 

face of the fornix, becauſe it appears as if ſtringed like a 


dulcimer. 
PSELLISMUS. } STAMMERING, or a faulty articu- 
PSELLOTIS. lation of words. Dr. Cullen places 


fitans; alſo called battariſmus 3 4 wan when there 
is difficulty to pronounce the firit ſyllable or word, which 
is not affected before repeated trials are made. 2. P/elliſ 


VIOLENT ITCHING, or the ITCH, | mus ringens; called alſo b/efita, when there is a fault in 


— ———— œ v L: 


1 oo. 


dry ſort; this diſorder is obſtinate in old people, and {till 


the animalculæ above mentioned, ſulphur alone is to be 


objeCtion to the ſmell, and the uncleanlineſs complained 
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pronouncing the letter R, trautis. 3. Eſelliſmus lallans; 
when the letter L is ſounded improperly, or in the place 
of the letter R. 4. Pſelliſmus emolliens; when the hard 
letters are expreſſed too ſoft, as the letter S is too fre- 
quently ſounded. 5. P/ell;ſmus balbutiens, called alſo 
balbutiesz when from a large tongue the labial letters are 
too much heard, and are often ſounded inſtead of others. 
6. Pſelliſmus acheilos; when the labial letters are diffi- 
cultly ſounded, or not at all. 7. P/eliſmuslagoſtomatum 
when, from a diviſion in the palate, the guttural letters 
are not well pronounced. 

PSEUCROLUSIO. Pſeucroluſion. BaTHiNG in 
SALT-WATER. 

PSEUDES. FALSE or BASTARD. Hence is derived 
the word pſeudo, with which many names begin. 

PSEUDAMOMUM. See Amomis. 

PSEUDIPECACUHANA. The white ſort of ipeca- 


cuana. It has no medical virtue. 


— PSEUDO ACACIA. BASTARD ACACIA. It is 


produced in America, and is raiſed in our gardens by 
the curious. Boerhaave takes notice of two ſpecies, but 


they are not noted as medicinal 


— ACORUs. YELLOW WATER-FLAG. See IRIS 
PALUSTRIS. | 
— Ae1os. A ſpecies of cataputia minor. 
| —— APOCYNUM. A name in Boerhaave for ſome 
ſpecies of bignonia. | 2 
— ARISTOLOCHIA. See FUMARIA BULBOSA. 
— ASPHODELUS. 
takes notice of three ſpecies, but they have little or no 
medical virtue. a 8 
As THMA. An aſthma excited by an abſceſs, 


or a vomica in the lungs. 7 


BLEPSIs, called alfo phantaſme, ſuffu/io. FALS 


SIGHT; as when a man ſees what does not exiſt, and 


the things that do exiſt are ſeen differently from what 
they are perceived by others, whoſe eyes are in a proper 
ſtate. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 
locales, and order dyſæſtheſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two 
ſpecies. I. Pſeudoblepſis imaginaria; in which things 
that do not exiſt are ſeen, as luminous appearance, ſud- 
denly paſſing by; various colours, &c. 2. Pſeudoblepfis 


mutans; as when any objects appear double, &c. 


— BUNIAS. See BARBARE A. 

— BUNIUM. See BUNIAS., | 

— CarPpsIcum. TREE NIGHT-SHADE. 
— CASSIA, i. e. FOLIUM, or INDIAN LEAF. 
—— CHAMZBUXUs. A ſpecies of polygala. 


— — CHINA. American China root. See CHINA 
o OCCIDENT, and SUPPOSITA. 1 
- CORALLIUM. BLACK CORAL, See CORAL- 


LIUM NIGRUM. 
— CosTUs. See PASTINACA, OLUSATRI. 
—— CyT1svs. A ſpecies of laburnum. See Cx- 


 T1$8Vs SPINOSUS. 


—— DicTAMNos. BASTARD DITTANY. It is alſo 
called gnaphalium veterum. It is a plant which reſembles 
the horehound in its virtues, but it is not uſed in the 
preſent practice. Boerhaave takes notice of ſeven other 


ſpecies, but they are of as little value in medicine as the | 


Juſt named. 
DIGITALIS. 
DRAGON's HEAD. | 
— FUMARIA. So Boerhaave calls the capnoides. 
—  HELLEBORUS. See CALENDULA PALUSTRIS, 
— IR Is. See IRIS PALUSTRIS. 
—— LIEN. A name for ſome glands which Ruyſch 


The herb called AMERICAN 


obſerved near the ſpleen. 


LoTus. See GAUJACANA. 

— LYSIMACHIUM. A name for a ſpecies of ſali- 
caria, and of a ſpecies of veronica. | 
MARRUBTIUM. A name for two fpecies of ly- 


copus. cb, 
- —— MELANTHIUM. See NIGELLASTRUM. 

— Mora. AFALSE MOLE); it is formed of a piece 
of the placenta, which hath been left in the uterus, after 
the delivery of a child, 0 
— NaRcissus. See NARcissus Lr. AL. 
— NARDUS. 80 the narrow-leaved, and broad- 
leaved lavender is called. See LAVANDULA LAT1 and 
ANGUSTIFOLIA. : 

—— PLATANUSs, The GREAT MAPLE TREE; a 
ſpecies of acer. See ACER, | 


BASTARD ASPHODEL. Ray 
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by occaſions a large diſcharge of ma 


| inflammation of the liver, excepting | 
| UND: eee T too. 
progreſs and termination is like that of the ine nde 
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Ps EuDO PYRETHRUM, See Pr 
— RHABARBARUM, A ＋ : 2 
thalictrum. "me Neri 


—— DSALVIA. A name for three k: 

"== Sarto. Kas Lapin 
e i. e. 
CAUuc ALIS. . EO TG 
r See Col urEA. 

TACHYS. A name f. 
and one ſpecies of galeopſis. or two ſpecies of lachy 
SYCOMORUS. See AZEDAR acy, 


——— VALERIANA. A 
rianella. A name for ſeveral forts of, 


PSIDA, or PsiD1uM. Po 
GRANATA MALA. MEGRANATE Part, th 
PSILOTHRA. Medicines wh; : 
See DEPILATORIUM. 7 take of the hy 
. PSILOTHRUM. See BRVONI4 ALBA 
e JZSJON. CErvss, : 

. e name of two pai , 
loins, called alſo alopees. According - 8 b : 
&c. the loins were called Ca. 4 Tok 

PSOAS, alſo called lumbalis, and lumbaris internus ia 
magnus. It is placed obliquely on the fides of bel 
and runs under Poupart's ligament to that thiph on * 
fide it is. It riſes fleſhy from the ſides of the u er 
tebrze lumborum; and from the roots of their ths 
proceſſes paſſes down under Poupart's ligament wi 
there joined by the iliacus internus, which lies age 
concave part of the ilium, and takes its origin from th 
anterior edge of the bone; it runs down before the ik 
and makes one maſs with it; they then run over the le 
of the bone, and paſs upwards to be inſerted, tendnow 
into the little trochanter, and Heſhy into the bone a lik 
below-that proceſs. Its office is to bend the femu; . 
bringing it forwards, partly to rotate it, and to tum the 
toes out. The kidneys often preſs upon this muſcle, or 
which runs a nerve; hence thoſe who have ſtones there 
often feel a numbneſs in the the thigh of that fide. 

The pſoas abſceſs receives different names from diferat 
writers. Mr. Pott obſerves, that it receives this nane 
from the matter of it ſliding in its fall upon the fide ofthe 
8 muſcle, or betwixt that and the iliacus internus 

r. G. Fordyce obſerves, that between the 2% mule 
and the muſcle of the back, lies a quantity of looſe & 
lular membranes, from which an inflammation oft 
takes place, which terminating in an abſceſs forms ti 
diſorder. | 

Mr. Pott thinks this diforder originates in the lymphati 
glands, near the receptaculum chyli, the vertebrz adoit 
which are generally diſeaſed and carious in theſe cat 
Dr. Hunter again obſerves, that matter 1s ſometimes 
lodged in this part at the crifis of a fever, and he hath ſet 
inſtances of matter proceeding from the liver inte 
ſituation, after making its way through the perten 
As there is a great quantity of cellular membrane * 
pſoas muſcle, and a conſiderable way toward the by 
matter ſeldom points outwardly on the back, where It 
formed, but running down on the courſe of the n 3 
makes its way into the groin, thigh, ham, the = . 
dyle of the os femoris, &c. or when on the rig 


it may penetrate the colon which lays upon 1 
tter per auum, 


ard Parley, 92 


poſſibly a fiſtulous ſore. ine belt 
The p/oas abſceſs often exiſts a conſiderable ui 
it is ſuſpected. 33 tn thoſe > 
The eruptions in the beginning = dhe ſituation; 


pains are ſituated in the back, for the moſt pan bt 


: in l 
lower than the region of the kidneys: 2 
light, and ſo moderate are the ſymptoms til ſuppun® 
frequently it hath not been attended 22 * 
had taken place. After the abſceſs is oh  ferme® 
often becomes greater then before 3 N A 4 proud 
ing in the ollular membrane, ne This cela 
a great degree of general inflammati0 e cellular 9® 
membrane communicates itſelf w! mes makes ib 
brane in other parts, and the pus ſometim of the abo 
through the peritonæum into the cavity The matt 
whence ariſes hectie heats, and is fata "ke its ert 
alſo paſs down the p/oas muſcle, 2! m 


| 


2 ds, 04 
nally a little further than the inguina! 84 p 
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down the thigh, diſſect the muſcles, and form 

| pals farther (on Sometiees the matter paſſes through 
| _— (cles of the back, but may take its courſe into the 
ales of the back part of the pelvis: thus it appears that 
| Ol): is capable of paſling ſeveral different ways, and 
FE the P ommunicate with all the parts at once, which makes 
ma dangerous abſceſs, not ſo much with regard to its ſize, 
35 I 2 parts which it affects. Uſually the firſt ſymp- 
nx ; that the patient feels in caſes of the pſoas abſceſs, is 
Got where the diſeaſe originates, but a pain in- the lower 
a of the thigh of the ſide affected; he ſtands on his toes, 
1. and does not complain of the part for ſome time, but 
b attending to the circumſtances rom the beginning, and 
| kyiog the perſon affected on his back, lifting up his thigh, 
| then, between inſpiration and expiration, carefully exa- 
nining the part, you will probably feel the tumor near, 
or in the region where the diſeaſe originates, The leg of 

| the affected fide ſeems to be ſhorter than the other, but it 
is not ſo. In ſome caſes the diſeaſe proceeds rapidly, in 


W others very lowly ; at length it appears in the groin, and | 


| the affected ſide; the muſcles of the thigh become ex- 
W cecdingly emaciated, and the whole body waſtes. When 
W i proceeds thus far, the patient rarely, if ever, reco- 
| vers; the ſymptomatic fever that generally attends cloſes 
ſcene. 

| 5 diſeaſe is often confounded with the abſceſs of the 
| hip-joint, yet they are very diſtinct and different in their 
| origin, ſeat, and progreſs. The pſoas abſceſs originates of- 

ten in the lymphatic glands near the receptaculum chyli, 

the vertebræ en which are generally diſeaſed and ca- 
rious; in other inſtances it originates in or about the loins, 

it not higher in the abdomen. The firſt ſymptoms men- 
| tioned above continue for ſome time. At length the diſ- 
| caſe appears in the groin, the limbs waſte, and, indeed, 
| the whole body alſo, &c. The hip-joint abſceſs originates 
in the hip- joint; when it attends, the leg of the affected 
fide is ſhorter than the other; the pain begins in the 
part where the diſeaſe originates, and about the great 
W trochanter. The p/oas abſceſs is a diſeaſe of the vertebræ 
| of the loins, and of the parts adjacent; the hip-joint ab- 
ſceſs, is a diſtemper of the hip-joint, and its ligaments. 
| To diſtinguiſh it from a local external abſceſs, lay the 
| patient on his back, and ſqueeze the tumor; if it be a 
%s abſceſs, the matter will be preſſed into the cavity of 
the belly, but if it be in the part itſelf no alteration takes 
place; and further, if there 6 two lumbar abſceſſes, by 
E compreſſing, one will fill the other. 
| neys hath been taken for this diſeaſe ; but there is this 
difference between them, the ſtone in the kidney will 
W fometimes produce but flight inflammation, but at other 

| times very conſiderable 3 beſides, the pain reaches from 
[the kidneys down the groin to the bladder, paſſing ſtony 
concretions, and ſometimes blood with the urine ; theſe 
E $5575 do not exiſt in the p/oas abſceſs. See ABSCESS 

int e 25. 
| if an abſorption take places before the abſceſs hath burſt 
We © ftcrnally, the patient often dies. It is generally of the 
- ſtrumous kind, but when not, it is often fatal. The mat- 
rds ſo deep-ſeated, and the adjacent bones ſo injured by 
* before a fluCtuation can be diſcovered, that for want of 
= the diſcharge is made internally, and then the patient 
4 bt if a fetid ichor is diſchar o& or the bones are af- 

iecled, little or nothing is to be hoped for. The matter of 

[Us abſceſs ſometimes makes its way from the region of 
WF: kidneys down to the bottom of the thigh of the affect- 
| 3 oy bur before this, the miſchief it hath done is not 
i'r 8 and if an opening is made, the patient is 

ebe deſtroyed by the exceſs of the diſcharge. 

ld * fever generally attends this complaint, 
Wc... cioies the ſcene. But what is very remarkable, this 
"0p does not come on during the time the matter is con- 
I eel 1 Aar Oe for forty-eight hours after 
err Goode z t — circumſtance is extraordinary, 
Wu have been ws t 4 abſorption of matter, for that 
bug in — . _ - _ the opening; nor from a 
s before art r the evacuation of the matter, as 

dich relpect t ravalated, and was an extraneous body 
rr, for th 0 the conſtitution; nor from the admiſſion 


7 at in other caſ. b 
Feds: we are th es does not produce ſuch ef 


Matic fever d 
latter. 
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erefore at a loſs to know why the ſymp- 
des not occur till after the diſcharge of the 
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A ſtone in the kid- 


| This di . 
e diſeaſe, _ in its inflammatory ſtate, is gene- 
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Fordyce obſerves, that this diſorder ſhould be treated in 
the ſame manner as inflammation of the liver, except for 
the ſituation, both in the ſtate of inflammation and ſup- 
puration. He further adds, that in all internal ſuppura- 
tions, the lungs become affected; hence hectie heats, 8&6 
are produced; thence it is neceſſary, that if the patient re. 
ſides in a large town, he ſhould remove into the coun 
for the benefit of air. Correſpondent with this, Dr. Hun 
ter obſerved, in his Lectures, A. D. 1771, that the moſt 
likely means to prevent the fatal effects of this diſeaſe are, 
endeayours to keep up the patient's ſtrength ſufficient] 
to enable him to undergo the diſcharge, which is m 
likely to be accompliſhed by a nouriſhing diet, and clear 
air, the bark, dilute acid of vitriol, &c. See ABScEss 
in the BACK and LOINs, under ABSCESSUS. 

Elements of the Pract, of Phy. part ii. by G. For- 
dyce, M. D. | | 

Psoas ParRvus. When there is a little pſoas, it is on 
the anterior part of the great pſoas. It ariſes fleſhy from 
the upper vertebræ of the loins laterally ; is inſerted by 
a long, flat, thin tendon, into that part of the os pubis 
where it joins the ilium. Its uſe is to aſſiſt the recti ab- 
dominis in drawing the os pubis upwards, as in raiſing 
ourſelves from a decumbent poſture. 

PSOPHOS. Crackling or rattling of the bones. 

PSORA. A kind of itch. See PRURITUS. 
PSORIASIS. A ſpecies of itch which affects the 
ſcrotum, from pau, . laboro. The ſerotum is alſo 
unuſually hard. | 

PSORICA. Medicines for the itch. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA. An itchy or ſcurfy diſorder 
of the eye-lids, which renders them ſore, and ſometimes 
On; See TRACHOMA. 


PSYDRACIA. A ſpecies of puſtule, or of ſmall tu- 
bercles on the head, which reſemble puſtules, and corrode 
the ſkin. Trallian thus deſcribes * in lib. i. c. 5. 
Phlyctenæ, or ſmall watery puſtules, when ſeated on the 
head, are called p/ydracium. Pſydracia a veſpis, ſignifies 
the humour, &c. from the ſtinging of waſps. Others de- 
ſcribe the p/ydracia as hydatids, or ſanious puſtules. 

PSYLLIUM. FLEA-worT. It is alſo called pul;- 
caris Herba, by Oribaſius cryſtallion. It is the plantago 
þ/yilium, Linn. It is an herb of the plantain kind, agree- 
ing with it and the coronopus, only the ſtalks are leafy 
and ramous, or divided into a multitude of branches. 
It grows wild in the warmer parts of Europe, and is 
raiſed in our gardens. 'The ſeeds have formerly been 
brought from the ſouth of France; they are ſmall, 
ſmooth ſlippery, of a ſhining brown colour, of an oblong 
flattiſh figure, ſuppoſed to reſemble that of a flea, whence 
the name of the plant. | 

A dram of the ſeeds renders a pint of water moderately 
ſlimy, and gently laxative. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. 
Med | 


ed. | 

P'TARMICA, called alſo p/eudo-pyrethrum, dracuncu- 
lus pratenſis, draco ſylveſtris flernutamentoria, SNEEZE= 
woRT, BASTARD PELLITORY. It is the achillea ptar- 


leaves, and radiated diſcous flowers, ſet in form of 
umbels on the tops of the branches. It is perennial, 
grows in moiſt ſhady grounds, and flowers in ; wy &c. 
throughout the ſummer. The roots have a hot biting 
taſte, much like that of pyrethrum, with which they 
agree in their pharmaceutic and medical properties. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. It is a name alſo for Xeranthemum 
ageratum, and a ſpecies of millefolium. 

PTERIS. FERN. | 

PTERNA. See Os CALCANEUM. - 

PTERO-CARPUS. See SANTALUM RUBRUM. 

' PTERYGION. A film on the eye, called a wes. In 
Celſus, lib. vi. cap. 19. it is a diſorder of the fingers, 
which he thus deſcribes : © In the nails there is a ſpecies 
of caruncle, accompanied with great pain, which the 
Greeks call pterygion.” To theſe a mixture of alum and 
honey, in equal parts, is applied. See UnGvu1s. 

PTERYGIUM. See ALBUG0. It is alſo a name for 
the diſorder called unguis. 


rally neglected or miſtaken; otherwiſe it 1 robabl Would 
would 
eaſily be cured, and that principally by n be.” 
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PSUCHAGOGICA. Medicines with recal life in an 
apoplexy or * ; 
PSYCHOTRIA EMETICA. See Ip ECAcuANHA. 


mica, of Linn. It is a plant with long, narrow, ſerrated 


| PTERYGODEES. 80 Hippocrates calls thoſe poogle. 
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made into balls by firſt 
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whoſe cheſts are narrow and flat, ſo that their ſcapulæ are 


prominent, like wings. Such perſons are ſubject to con- 


ſumptions. 12 | 


PIERYGOIDEUS EXTERNUS, vel M1KoR, called 
alſo, alare externum. Fallopius firſt deſcribed theſe | 
| muſcles. They riſe from the ala externa, and from the 


neighbouring parts of the os ſphenoides, and are inſerted 
into the neck of the condyle of the lower jaw, and like- 
wiſe into the cartilage of the condyle, which cartilage 1s 
hollowed, to move upon the tuberoſity of the os temporis. 

— INTERNUSsS, vel MAJOR. It riſes from the cavity 
between the lamellz of the proceſſus pterygoidæus, and is 
inſerted into the inſide of the angle of the lower jaw. It 
lies on the inſide of the lower jaw, almoſt as the maſſeter 
does on the inſide, being of the ſame figure with it, only 
it is maler and narrow ert. 

——- PROCESSUs, from wrepuZ, a wing, and eos, 
form, alſo called aliformis. See SPHENOIDES Os. | 

PTERY GOPALATINUS. See SPHENO-PTERYG O-= 
PALATINUS. | | 

P'TERIGOPHARING AI, from #rrpvt, a wing, and 
cagudn, the palate. It is a name of the cepha!o-pharyn= 
gæus. In the edge of the internal alæ of the apophyſes 
pterygoidzi, theſe muſcles riſe, then run backward, and 


are inſerted into the linea alba of the pharynx. See 


PHARYNRX. 5 
— STAPHYLINUS SUPERIOR. The muſcles which 
bear this name are only the external portions of the 
ſpheno-ſalpingo-ſtaphylini. 

—— STAPHILINUs INFERIOR. Theſe muſcles are 
very ſmall. They are inſerted at one extremity into the 
uncus pterygoideus, and by the other into the ſeptum, 
near the uvula. | | 

PTILOSIS, from oe, a perſon who hath loſt his 
eye-laſhes. A baldneſs of the eye-Jaſhes, from a callous 
thickening of the edges of the eye-lids, ſo that it is a com- 
plication of a madaroſis, and a hard lipitude. 

PTISANA, vel PT1SSANA, from zkhoow, to decorticate, 
bruiſe or pound. PTISAN or PTISSAN. » Properly it is 
barley deprived of its hulls; or pounded barley, becauſe 
formerly the barley was decorticated by pounding, after 
having ſteeped it a little in water, and then it was dried. 
After this pounded barley was ground into meal, it was 

boiling, and then drying it to a 
due conſiſtence for this end. 

Ptiſan was alſo made of other kind of grain; but then 
to ptiſſana was added the name of the grain from which it 
was made. ; 

A quantity of theſe ptiſans was boiled in from ten to fif- 
teen times their quantity of water, until the meal ſwelled 
very much; then they added a little vinegar, a little oil, 
and a ſprinkling of ſalt. Þ 
cremor, the cream, or ſoup of ptiſan; the broth, gruel, 
or juice of ptiſan. | 
phalango/is ti ychia. | 

PTOSI8S, from wilo, to fall. It is a diſorder conſiſt- 
ing in the deſcent of the upper eye-lid, either on account 
of a palſy of the muſcles which ſhould elevate it, or a flux 
of humours which depreſs it. It is the blepharopto/is ge- 
nuina, of Sauvages. In the London Medical Journal, 
vol. iv. p. 340. notice is taken of a patient, afflicted with 


a periodical complaint of this ſort, which returned at ir- 
regular intervals. Smoking tobacco never failed to bring 


it on, and the patient obſerved, that by putting on a pair 
of ſpectacles he inſtantly god rid of the paroxyſm, and 
prevented its return, ſo that at laſt he ſeldom went with- 
out them. After cleaning the prime viz, our author 
adminiſtered aſſa fœtida and valerian, and at the ſame 
time directed a bliſter to be applied to the patient's fore- 
head near his eye-brows. After this the complaint never 
returned. In another caſe, the diſeaſe was occaſioned by 


an injury done to the muſculus levator palpebræ ſupe- 


rioris, ſome of the fibres of which were lacerated, ſo 
that the patient was unable to raiſe that portion of the 
eyelid. The diſeaſe was cured by dividing the lacerated 
fibres with a knife. In a third inſtance, the complaint 
was purely ſpaſmodic. The patient was a young woman 
twenty years of age, who was ſubject to occaſional ſpaſms 
not only of her eyelids but of the other muſcles of her 
face. In this caſe the. affection gave way to muſk and 
{mall doſes. of emetic tartar, RR. 
PTYALISMOS, or PTYALisMus. A frequent and 
copious diſcharge of ſaliva ; but at preſent it is generally 
; 2 


* 


| 


| 


The Kerr thus boiled is called 
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{ lated in the Lond. 


— 


tight between the two bones, and under 


CG” 


* 


— 


tomatical. A ſingular caſe of a trobleſome 


* 


their common ſymphyſis ; the third edge, wh 


| occaſion an incontinence of urine. 


PTOSES. Tumors cauſed by protruſion, called alſo ; 


underſtood to be a falivation excited by mercy 
LIVAT10., Dr. Cullen places this f g 
claſs locales, and order apocenoſes, 


genus of ae Sh 

It is generally f © 

d, by chewing dry br bel n het 

cured, by chewing dry bread, and ſwallowin 1. 0 

ed. Tranſ. vol. ii. p· 34 80 Bed 

PUBA. See CAss ADA. 1 5 

PUBIS INTEROSSEUM LIGAMENTUM 1 

M. It 184 


ſtrong triangular membrane, fixed by two of itz 


the inferior branches bf theſe bones, all the edges in 


Way up to 
ich iz the 
] the middle of 
is ſtretched ver 


| : their cart, 
nous arch, to which 1t adheres very cloſely, * ogy 


— Oss A, alſo pubes 3 ephabœon; epiſchian, epiſcin, 
They are ſituated in the middle, anterior, and intern 
part of the os innominatum. On their ſuperior kg: 
a ridge, which runs on a continued line with another 
of the os ilium: it diſtinguiſhes the cavity of the bly 
from that of the pelvis. Betwixt the pubis and iſchium 
is the foramen magnum ovale, which in the recen 
ſubjeCt is filled up with a ligament. The ſymphyſss & 
the os pubis is a compoſition of two cartilages and oe | 
ligament; the two cartilages cover the ſurface of exc | 
bone, and the ligament is betwixt them. Oa this ſymphy. 
ſis, ſee Dr. Hunter's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. Obl. 4d 
Ing. vol. ii. p. 333. 

As a ſubſtitute for the Cæſarean operation, dhe 7.0; 


loweſt, is looſe : and this whole membrane, 
which is perforated by a particular hole, 


and is thus directed to be performed: the inſtrument vſ 
on this occaſion, is a common diſſecting knife with a con- 
vex edge, a little blunt in the point, leſt it ſhould injure the 


bladder, and rather thin, becauſe it cuts the better, Ile 


proper ſituation for performing this operation, is to place | 
the woman on her back at a height convenient to the ac- 
coucheur; the thighs being ſomewhat opened, and the 
mons veneris being ſhaved, introduce a catheter into the 
bladder. The inferior part of the integuments muſt be 
drawn down, and the inciſion begun above two or three 
lines about the pubes, and no higher. The firſt inciſion 
mult nor be carried further than the middle of the ſym- 
phyſis. Another method may be uſed ; viz. take the in- 
teguments between the fingers on each fide the ſymphyſa, 


and make the inciſion in the middle: this way would be 


eaſier for the ſurgeon, and leſs painful for the patient; but 
the tenſion of the integuments makes it difficult, From 
this firſt inciſion you will have but little hemorrhage, and 
the cartilage will be expoſed to the ſight, ſo that you may 
chuſe exactly where to proceed with the next inciſion. By 
cutting in the middle of the ſymphyſis, the ſuſpenſory li 
gament of the bladder will be divided, and in procuring 
the neceſſary ſeparation, it will be lacerated, which maj 
There are caſes, n 
which this complaint can be attributed to no other caule 
than the laceration or relaxation of the ligament of that 
viſcus; it will therefore be right to avoid cutting in ti 
middle of the cartilage. There are ſeveral advantages from 
cutting on either ſide: 1ſt. Part of the ſuſpeniory "gy 
ment of the bladder will be preſerved, and it is like' ' 
ſo doing, that the bone on that fide will be touched; tne 
ſhooting out from itwill procure a ſpeedy n an 
reunion: 2dly. The left pubes appearing after the ſection 
to recede more than the right, there will be a reater fs 
ing on that fide: beſides, 3dly. The neck o the * ” 
being rather more inclined to the right, and the fun 1 
being ſo always, all theſe reaſons ought to e 
rather to chuſe the left ſide. The integuments being 7 
as far as the middle of the pubes, the ſuperior par qr 
cartilage will be expoſed ;z you mult then bogs c — 
ſion, and continue it as far as the ſymphyſis, ta 15 , 
to direct the catheter to the ſide oppoſite that on 7 = Wy 
operation is performed; then finiſh the ſection 0 ; 
teguments, and afterwards that of the ou 1185 
are in moſt danger of, wounding the bladder in = n 4 
upper part of the cartilage, it is very re 
obſtructed by any hæmorrhage. This mend _ G 
of its facility and readineſs, together with 1ts _ 15 
hitherto to be the beſt. The moment the l i 
vided, the pubes recedes, and this the more, 5 
the thighs are kept opened. If the para . 
den and conſiderable, as the poſterior artien ” a 
the nature of hinges, the interior ligaments 


them will be diſtended too ſuddenly, which may be 


of the ſymphyſis of the pues is ſubſtituted by the ed, 


— opened during the operation; and afterwards, 


ang them, to widen them gradually, until you 
= —.— che ſeparation neceſſary to finiſh the deli- 


* 7 7 ſents by th 
: ard to the delivery, if the child preſents by the 
h 4 pres: adviſe to leave it to nature ; I hope the fol- 

: in reaſons will induce to a different practice. After 

2 there is an arterial hæmorrhage, but however 

clin it is, we ſhould not diſregard it. If, after the 

- Tg we leave delivery entirely to nature, it would 

: obably occaſion pains in the poſterior articulations, irri- 

- and inflame the ſurrounding parts; hence, we ought 

"ot to leave the expulſion of the child to nature. As to 

the forceps, inaſmuch. as they are ſuppoſed to diminiſh 

the ſize of the head, they appear to be of ſome uſe, but 
their preſſure is often of fatal conſequence p the beſt way 

:: to turn the child, and deliver it footling; after which 

0 woman's thighs are to be lowered aud placed near one 

another. The integuments which were greatly diſtended 

during pregnancy, now will ſubſide, ſo as to cover the 
ſymphyſis. A bladder muſt be fitted to the end of the ca- 
theter, in order that the patient may not be obliged to ſtir 
when the wants to diſcharge her urine, and alſo in caſe 
| the bladder hath been injured, that the wounded part may 
heal without any inconvenience from urine. | 

As to the wound, nothing more is neceſſary than dry 
lint, moiſtened with brandy, beat up with the white of an 
egg, and diſcutient embrocations upon the poſterior arti- 
| culations of the pelvis. N 
| keep the parts in contact, to which there mult be two 
tapes faſtened, to be conveyed between the legs, and tied 
before, The mother ſhould ſuckle the child for eight or 
ten days, to prevent bad conſequences from the milk; laxa- 
| tives, with tonics, may then be directed, according to cir- 
| cumſtances. Care muſt be taken to keep the parts at reſt 
23 much as poſſible, in order to favour a ſpeedy reunion. 
There is great reaſon to expect, that by obſerving the 
above directions, the cure may be effected in about three 
weeks in general, and that without any alarming ſymp- 
toms. . 

Mr. Sigault, of Paris, is the firſt who propoſed and per- 
formed this operation, in which he was aſſiſted by M. le 
| Roy, M. D. of the ſame place. They, with ſome others, 
| Obſerve, that the bones of the pelvis are connected by a 


| [wells and ſoftens, ſo that it may very eaſily be cut through; 
and that by ſuch an inciſion the two fore parts of the pu- 
e recede from each other to the diſtance of from two 
ches to two inches and a half, more or leſs according 
to the ſwelling and ſoftneſs in the cartilaginous ſubſtance : 
thus the capacity of the pelvis is enlarged; for, in pro- 
nn to the ſeparation of the pubes, they alſo diverge 
Orwards. | 

When the diameter of the brim of the pelvis from the 
laerum to the pubes, meaſures from two inches and a half 
to three inches and a quarter, this operation is recom- 
| mended, 85 

dee Dr. Le Roy's Practical and Hiſtorical Enquiries, on 
We Section of the Symphyſis of the Pubes. 
_ n this ſubject it may be proper to relate ſomething of 
_ <4 * been attempted in England, with a view to eſta- 

U * e practice of it, 2 in ſuch caſes as have 
ine the ſeverer operation called the Cæſar- 
| "te on. To Dr. Leake we are intebted for a caſe, in 
the requiſites are afforded, for an encouraging view 

W.. de operation; alſo for anſwers to the objections 


; 5 mp | oppoſition to it. The reaſons for preferring it 
W.g._ ew: In December, 17 


f a woman died in the 
| TS minſter Lying-in Hoſpital about a fortnight after her 


5 Uter N 
her dead the neceſſary examinations for the cauſe of 


* examination, the internal poſterior liga- 
the pelvis were neither lacerated, or 


A bandage muſt be applied to 


| ſubſtance which, during the latter period of pregnancy, 
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it is, therefore, adviſable to keep the thighs | 


PUD 


firſt; that the cartilage at the ſimphyſis of the pubes may 
happen to be oſſified, which would prevent its diviſion 
with the knife. It is anſwered, that cartilage being a ſub- 
ſtance eſſentially diſtinct from bone, is never found ofli- 
hed, except in a preternatural ſtate; or in old age, after 
the time of child-bearing is paſt, and where there could be 
no occaſion for the operation. Secondly, the neck of the 
bladder may be wounded. It is anſwered, the neck of the 
bladder being only flightly attached to the ſymphyſis of 
the pubes, by cellular membranes, and not in cloſe union 
with the cartilage, there never can be the leaſt danger if 
wounding it, except through ignorance of the ſtructure 
and ſituation of the parts. Thirdly, that the ſpace gained 
by the ſection of the pubes, may not, in a narrow pelvis, 
be ſufficient to allow the child's head to deſcend through 
the cavity. It is anſwered, in the cafe of Mrs. Braſier, 
M. Le Roy found a ſeparation of two inches and a half : 
and as the caſe at the Weſtminſter Lying-in hoſpital affords 
inconteſtible proof that, after the ſection of the cartilage, 
the bones of the pubes, without violence, receded from each 
other full two inches and an eighth; there can be no doubt 
but ſo much additional ſpace will, in general, be ſuth- 
cient to let the child's head paſs, even in a pelvis ſo pre- 
ternaturally narrow, that no other means but the Ceſarean 
operation could be deviſed for its birth. It is generally al- 
lowed, even by the opponents of this operation, that the 
ſpace gained by the aperture between the divided bones, is 
nearly two inches and a half, even in the dead body, which 
is leſs yielding than the living one; and it may be added, 


that the ſpace gained from the ſacrum to the pubes will be 


equal to the enlargement of the pelvis from ſide to ſide, 
Fourthly, that the union of the cartilage may not be effe&- 
ed. It is anſwered, from obſervations and unqueſtionable 
authority of Petit and De la Faye, we are aſſured, that 
cartilages will as firmly unite after diviſion as bones after 


a fracture. But to put this matter out of doubt, Camper, 


a Dutch phyſician, made experiment upon a quadruped, 
by cutting through the cartilage of the pybes, and after diſ- 
ſecting the parts, he found they were firmly united. 
Fifthly, that the internal poſterior ligaments uniting the 
ſacrum and ilia, may be torn aſunder, by dividing the 
bones of the pubes. It is anſwered, reſpecting this, we ma 
refer to the caſe above mentioned at the Weſtminſter bol. 
pital, where the ſection of the pubes was made in the pre- 
ſence of ſixteen medical gentlemen, and where, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſpace gained was two inches and an eighth, 
no laceration, or the leaſt mark of violence appeared; but, 
on the contrary, theſe ligaments were found perfectly 
firm, and in their natural ſtate. 

If a comparative view is taken of the Cæſarean operation, 
and the ſection of the pubes, the advantages are conſider- 
ably in favour of the latter. The ſection of the pubes, 
which allows the child to be born by the natural paſſage, 
carries not with it thoſe ideas of cruelty which attend the 
Ceſarean operation, where the patient is, as it were, em- 
bowelled alive. 


or danger; no blood-veſſel, nerve, or other parts, eſſen- 
tial to life, are wounded : theſe divided, being only cutis, 
cellular membrane, and inſenſible cartilage, from which 
neither hzmorrhage, or ſymptomatic fever are to be appre- 
hended. Theſe are my reaſons for preferring the ſection 
of the pubes, by which the mother and the child may pro- 
bably both be ſaved; but where the mother, at leaſt, to 
whoſe ſafety our principal attention ſhould be directed, 
would generally be loſt by the Cæſarean ſection. | 

See Practical Obſervations on the Child-bed Fever, by 
Dr. Leake, edit. 5. page 238—255. See alſo Compara- 
tio inter Sectionem Cæſaream & Diſſectionem Cartilagi- 
nis & Ligamentorum Pubis in Partu, &c. Auctore, Co Js 
Siebold, N. D. London Med. Journal, vol. iv. p. 141. 
Bell's Surgery, vol. vi. p. 143. ; 

Dr. Hunter is leſs an with reſpect to this opera- 
tion. He very early ſuggeſted its difficulties and diſadvan- 
tages; and fince that, Dr. Walter, of Berlin, diſputes its 
uſefulneſs ſo much, as to prefer the Cæſarean operation to 
it. See his work De Diſſectione Synchondroſeos Offium 

is in Partu difficili. | 
r UDENDA, the GENITALS, the ſame as'DOIA. 
See GENERATIO. . 
PupEnD# ABSCESSUs. See ALZ. 
— ARTERIA. See PUDICA ARTERIA. 


| PUDENDAGRA, _ * cedmas. 80 ome have 


No formidable apparatus is neceſſary, 
the ſection being made with expedition, and without pain 
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called the veneral diſeaſe; pudenda, from pudor, ſhame. 
Others define it to be, pain or uneaſineſs in the genital 


parts of men or women, ſomewhat reſembling a diar- 


rhœa, but without a dyſuria. But Dr. Berdoe aſſerts, 
in his Eſſay on the Pudendagra, that it is diſtin from 
the veneral diſeaſe, and alſo that it is proper to women. 
It is an affection of the uterus alone in the beginning, 
however other parts may ſuffer in time. 'The pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe is a too rigid chaſtity, or a deprivation 
of the veneral act; the primary cauſe is a morbid af- 


fection in the nerves of the uterus; and the more im- 


mediate cauſe is an indulgence of the venereal appetite, 
at times when the uterus 1s ſo diſordered as to ſuffer there- 
by. An exceſſive flux of the menſes, and the fluor albus 
aggravate the pudendagra, which is not properly confirmed 
until the uterine nerves having entirely loſt their ſenſibi- 
lity, are no longer capable of diſtributing the menſtrual 
flux. Exceſſive venery haſtens the inſenſibility of the ute- 
rine nerves. 

The pudendagra may affect the conſtitution many years 
without ſpreading its influence beyond the limits of the 
uterus. 

In this diſorder there is a diſcharge of a purulent ichor- 
ous matter from the uterus, which may produce ſome in- 
flammatory ſymptoms in the penis when a man cohabits 
with a woman who is thus affected; but though the wo- 
man is a great ſufferer, the infection which the man re- 
ceives is ſoon removed by bleeding, and a few doſes of 


manna, or other more cooling laxatives. 


On diſſecting thoſe who have died whilſt labouring un- 
der the pudendagra, it hath been obſerved, that the parts 
leading to the uterus were particularly relaxed, and that 
the uterus itſelf was enlarged by ſcirrhous and other tu- 
mors. | | | 

PUDENDUM MULIEBRE See GENERATIO. 

PUDENDUM VIRILE, called alſo genitura. See GE- 
NERATIO. 

PUDICA ARTERIA. It comes out between the py- 


riform muſcle, and the ſpine of the iſchium ; it runs down- 


wards between the two ligaments, the one of which comes 


from the tuberoſity of the iſchium to the ſacrum, and the 
other from the ſpine of the iſchium to the ſacrum, on the 
inſide of the tuberoſity: as it goes on, it gives ramifica- 
tions to the anus, which are called the external hæmor- 
rhoidal, and then goes to the crura penis. . 
Pupica EXTERNA ARTERIA. See CRURALIS. 
PUDICA EXTERNA VENZA. As the crural vein 


paſſes from under the ligamentum Fallopii, it ſends out 


branches to the inguinal glands, the muſculus pectineus, 


and the parts of generation; theſe are called pudicæ ex-| 


ternæ, and they communicate with the pudicæ in- 

tern. 

INTERN VENA. The veins that ſpread about 

the parts of generation are thus called. They are branches 

from the venz hypogaſtricæ. 4 
PUERILIS MORBUS. The EPILE PSY. See Epi- 

LEPSIA. | 
PUERPERA. A LyYING-IN-wOMAN. Much care 


is uſually neceſſary when women are in this ſtate, for they 


are liable to many diſorders. As ſoon as delivery is effected, 
the woman ſhould have every thing that is wet removed; 
dry warm linen ſhould be in readineſs for her uſe; and as 
oft as they become very wet with the uſual diſcharges, freſh 
ones ſhould be ſupplied. If fainting fits come on after de- 


livery, let the patient be laid with her hips higher than her 


head. It is generally neceſſary to keep. the breaſts warm, 
by means of flannel cloths, until the milk flows freely. 
The air in the room ſhould be kept warm or cool, as is 
moſt agreeable to the ſenſations of the lying-1n-woman. 
During the firſt three or four days, the diet ſhould be thin, 
but yet not ſo as that the ſtrength is not duly, ſupported by 
it. The common allowance is caudle, which is oatmeal 
boiled in water until it is of the conſiſtence of a thin jelly, 
and then rendered agreeable to the palate, by the addition 
of a little ſugar, and as much ale as will make it duly cordial; 
it is then called BROWN CAUDLE ; but if inſtead of ale a 


8 of wine is added, it is named WHITE CAU DLE. 


If the ſtomach is ſubject to windineſs and acidity, the ad- 
dition of a little brandy is to be preferred. Reſt muſt by 
every means be promoted; and, if required, opiates may 
be given for this end. Nor ſhould the neceſſary care to 
keep 75 a gentle perſpiration be wanting. Coſtiveneſs 
ſhould be guarded againſt, nothwithſtanding that a diar- 


taking of cold, being kept too hot, or any other circum- 
ſtance that can excite a fever, may now be the cauſe of 


rhea at this time would be an unfayourahle cc... 
The child ſhould be applied 9 the 3 nene 
twelve hours after its birth, if the mother intend Pa, 
it ; for the ſooner the ſecretion of milk can he Ae 
the leſs danger will there be of the fever ale 
ſever. 1 l. 
 PUERPERILIS FEBRIS. The pukRP 
or the CHILD-BED-FEVER. A feyer ha ening f 
any diſeaſe in conſequencs of pregnancy, or dels bg 
child, and happening during the time of lyin in + 
properly be called a puerperal fever. This js bg , 
len's ſpecies of peritonitis, which he diſtinguiſhes 0 1 
name of peritonitis omentalis. See PERI ToITIꝗ 
EPIPLOITIS. | Sd. 
The cauſes are various, and ſometimes the diſorder ; 
inflammatory, but it ſoon tends to the putrid kind; . N 
ten is from the beginning a putrid fever. LD 
and peritonial coat of the inteſtines are generally the par 
inflamed, but other of the abdominal viſcera may 1 
thus affected; but which ever of them js the ſeat of = 
flammation, a putrid matter is ſoon abſorbed therefron 
or there is an abſorption of putrid matter from without 
But notwithſtanding that in many inſtances the womb bach 
been found, on diſſecting the deceaſed body, to be free 
from any appearance of a diſeaſe, it is moſt probable that 
the origin of this fever is in that viſcus. Conception i 
immediately followed with an increaſed ſpaſmodic irrinh;. 
lity, which produces the ſymptoms of pregnancy; this ir. 
ritability 1s increaſed by hhowe: In the pregnant ſtate the 
uterus is more irritable than uſual, and this circumſtance 
extends itſelf throughout the whole frame, whence res 
nant women are violently affected by any cauſe that can 
increaſe their preſent preternatural ſtate, and hence the 
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e Omentum 


that which comes under this denomination. The occaſion- 
al cauſes may be a ſudden emptying of the womb, when 
there was a great quantity of water contained in the mem- 
branes; for then the blood ruſhing into the emptied parts 
with too much violence to be returned, excites inflamms | 
tion there; coagulated blood lodged in the uterus, after 
delivery, and becoming putrid by the acceſs of air; ob- 
ſtructed lochia, a putrid air, the coming of the milk, in- 
flammation in the breaſts. the abſorption of acrid mils, 
and the retention of the excrements. Dr. Hulme and m- 
ny others ſuppoſe, that an inflammation of the omentum 
and inteſtines, is always the cauſe of this feuer, '0 
which they are prediſpoſed by the preflure of the gravid 
uterus. bg | 

In the puerperal ſtate, a quick pulſe, and a febrile heat 
manifeſt the preſence of this fever, or at leaſt give us re- 
ſon ſo ſuſpect its preſence, which is more certainly deter- 
mined by the following diagnoſtics, which attend accorde 
ing as the cauſes are various. 

If putrid blood inflame the uterus, and is abſorbed, 4 
lochia will be diminiſhed or obſtructed ; whillt any of : e 
lochia is diſcharged it comes away in ſmall Jumps; 45 
the patient continues for three or four days; a lengta 8 

by ri hich are fol 
fever comes on, being preceded by rigors, . l 
lowed by a quick weak pulſe, thirſt, pain in the = 
want of ſleep, ſighing, load at the præcordia, _ 555 
great weakneſs, dejeckion of ſpirits, a wildneſs ore . f 
pair in the countenance, and often an inflammation ef s 
eyes; ſometimes there is a difficulty of breathing p 4 
the ſide, the ſkin is dry, the tongue 15 of a glo 10 1 
colour, and alſo very dry; ſometimes in the a 2 ont 
ſtage of the fever, if a hand is laid on the Pr ene 
feels the ſame kind of prickling ſenſation in à le 5 
as is felt after having the fingers in warm pert | is mi 
There is nothing to be learnt from the urine, + bees 
ed with black putrid blood, which is e 1 
through the vagina. A diarrhœa ſoon ue 5 the 
ſymptoms, the ſtools are fetid, liquid, an be ſcin is ve 
tongue is browniſn, or of a reddiſh colour; the 
dry and hot; often there are aphthæ in 1900 1, inſte 
breaſts are flaccid, and upon — them, 4 4 appear 
: : " Ik may indee 

of milk, is frequently diſcharged. MI | days bein 
in the breaſts when the putrefaction is ſevers 
it takes place, yet they foon become Pe! the diſealt 
Sometimes the belly ſwells during the cou a 
but a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs of it 15 2 ne! 
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; 0 ery 
dant ſoon after the feyer begins. Dr. 4 * abdomes 
| that as the child ſeems chiefly ſupported ? by 


p UE 


n the brim of the pelvis, the greateſt preſ- 
reſting L be upon the ſmall ae UE: on 
will commonly gs . b : 
ſure v kt or left iliac region, or directly in the middle 
the * * os pubis; and from this circumſtance he ac- 
_ for the pain and tenderneſs of the hypogaſtric re- 
— is the conſtant and inſeparable companion of 
o Iſeafe and therefore conſtitutes the chief pathogno- 
25 ſymptom: a delirium is common through a great 
prof dt debe w derneſs and ſoreneſs in t. 
[t may be obſerved that a tenderneſs and ſoreneſs in 1C 
belly, or flaccidneſs of the breaſts, are not to be feared if 
there is not a fever at the ſame time. | 
When an inflammation of the uterus is the cauſe, the 
alſe is quick, a fever attends, pains reſembling after- 
ins, and which ſhoot from the loins and belly into the 
oin and thighs, without any perfect intermiſſions; ſoon 
iter theſe ſymptoms the anus and the neck of the blad- 
der ſometimes become very ſenſible ; the tongue is white 
and moilt ; the belly coſtive; the lochia are ſuppreſſed, or 
only a brown ichor is diſcharged from the uterus. 'The 
breatts are flaccid. | 
When this fever is produced by inflammation of the ab- 
Jominal viſcera, a dull weight and pain at firſt is felt in 
de belly, the pulſe is not very quick, nor the heat very 
conſiderable ; the patient is generally coſtive; but ſome- 
times the fever runs higher, and a diarrhoea comes on, 
and in general the patient is affected like thoſe who die 
of bruiſes in the belly. 
If putrid efluvia from without are the cauſes, they at 
the firſt occaſion ſymptoms of local inflammation, yet the 
| diſorder may be diſtinguiſhed from an original diſorder of 
W the uterus, unleſs the patient is ſeized with an epidemic 
diſeaſe previous to, or during labour, by the lochia being at 
frlt regular, and the after-pains, if there are any at the 
| {ame time, unaccompanied with ſymptoms of inflamma- 
tion, 5 
Theſe ſymptoms are generally more or leſs of them in 
all theſe fevers, be the cauſe what it will. They vary alſo 
| according to the time of ſeizure, as well as from the dif- 
ference of cauſes. The pulſe is commonly more quick in 
puerperal than in other fevers, becauſe of the extraordi- 
nary irritability attendant on thoſe patients; and in con- 
ſequence of the diſcharges during delivery, it will be ge- 
nerally very weak. | 
The puerperal fever ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the 
milk fever, from after-pains, and from colic pains. 
A ſmall degree of fever in lying-in women is more dan- 
| gerous than in any other ſtate. That {tate of increaſed 
ritability, &c. which renders lying-in woman liable to 
ſo many accidents, ſeems to be much abated after the diſ- 
charge of the lochia and the coming of the milk; whence, 
| ng re we diſorders attend, their danger will 
de contiderable leſſened. | 
In order to the cure, if the patient did not loſe much 
blood in the time of delivery, and the pulſe is full and 
8 take away a little; but if the evacuation when de- 
D 
eam, and proceed with ſuch medicines as the caſe 
| 3 ii the patient is coſtive, a glyſter may be given, 
+ r it, a dram of natron vitriolatum every three or 
7 ours, or at greater intervals, according to the ef- 
| hers by each doſe; if the ſalt runs too faſt 
TW N N a few drops of the tinct. opii will 
uw it. If the ſalt is rejected, give two or three grains 
alomel, with half a grain of the antimonium tartariſa- 


=, 2 a few ſtools, antiphlogiſtics and ſudorifics 
uo ah ed, e. g. R Kali acetati, 3 fs. vin. antim. gut. 
* h antimonii tartariſati, gr. 7, m. f. hauſt. 4ta vel Sta 
By A If theſe run off too freely by ſtool, add to 
cat e gr three drops of the tinct. opii. If a 
| omes on, continue theſe draughts; if not, when 


[there ſe | 
| ems to be no farther need of evacuating the inteſ- 


| unes, gi 

: | 31. che following bolus and draught every four or 
| 0 | 

5 * wa -MMON. crud. gr. xv. vel 9 i ſp. cæti & pulv. e 

9 | 1 4 x. conf. lujulz q. ſ. f. bol. 

| g mon. acetat. &: m - 2 . m. f. 

xt lauft. theſe produce a from: menth. ſat. 23 3 i. m. f 


Wal e patients drink ma 
© dread is ſteeped. 


Iritus 
equal parts, P ammoniæ compoſitus and water, 


Hitherto the 4. be Tubbed on the belly. 


y be tepid or cold water, in which 
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ſorder is conſidered in its firſt or inflam- | 


matory ſtate ; but if a diarrhea comes on, the putrid or 
ſecond ſtage is commenced. The diarrhea is not to be 
immediately or ſuddenly checked, but nature muſt þe 
aſſiſted by rendering the matter leſs active which irritates 
the inteſtines, by correcting the whole ſtate of the fluids, 
by leſſening the irritability of the habit, that the materia 
morbi may have the leſs effect, by giving antiſeptic diu- 
retics, and by defending the nerves of the prime viæ 
againſt irritation, ſo that, whatever putrid matter gets in- 
to the inteſtines, it may paſs off without acting as a violent 
purge. The columbo-root with rhubarb may be given as a 
cordial, to leſſen irritability, and carry off putrid matter 
from the primæ viz; and the above purpoſes are anſwered 
where the pulſe is full, and the heat great, by giving a 
powder compoſed of the puly. flor. chamomil. & amy- 
1; this may be repeated every four or five hours with a 
little ſp. æth. nitroſi, vel acid. muriaticum in any thing 
that the patient drinks. But in this ſecond ſtage of 
the fever the bark is moſt to be depended on: as ſoon 
as the pulſe ſinks, and the heat is lefſened, or that the 
{tomach will bear it, it hath relieved both the fever and 
the diarrhoea, by going off in two or three ſtools, and a 
ſweat ; but whilſt the heat is conſiderable, always join a 
little of the ſp. ætheris nitroſi with every doſe of the bark, 
and if two or three drops of the tinct. opii are alſo added, 
the heat is more effectually abated, provided it does not 
wholly ſuppreſs the purging. If the diarrhoea goes off 


rhubarb with the bark. If the pulſe ſinks, and the ner- 
vous oppreſſion comes on, the miſtura camph. will leſſen 
preternatural irtitability, keep the diarrhoea within 
bounds, and by its immediate action on the nerves, revive 
and ſupport the ſpirits ; an ounce is a ſufficient doſe, and 
may be repeated every four or five hours. What the 
patient drinks may be acidulated with the acid muri:'- 


and pives riſe to this diſorder, however inflammatory the 
firſt ſymptoms may appear to be, bleeding muſt be 
omitted; purging and faline medicines are alſo alike 
improper ; the abſorbed matter is more than ſufliciently 
attenuating, and often cauſes greater diſcharges by ſtool 
than the patient can bear; in this caſe give a doſe or 
two of rhubarb with the columbo-root to evacuate the 
bowels, and then ſupply the patient with antiſeptics as 
above, of which the chief is the bark. If the patient 1s 
weak, join the rad. ſerp. V..with the bark. If the fever is 
cauſed by obſtructed lochia, from inflammation, give an- 
tiphlogiſtics, but, if the lochia is obſtructed from the co- 
agulated blood choaking up the os uteri, internal medicines 
are uſelc:s. 
mucus, the bile, &c. in the primæ viz will be contami- 
nated, andunleſs, removed, will be a conſtant fomes to the 
diſeaſe; in this caſe begin with an emetic, keep the room 
filled with pure cool air: the emetic ſhould be given be- 
fore the inflammation of the viſcera comes on. If it does 
not give way to this treatment, the diſeaſe is deeply ſeated, 
and an abſorption of putrid matter from the uterus may be 
ſuſpected to contribute to the diſorder, or that the blood 
is contaminated, and then the above antiſeptics will be re- 
quired. See Kirkland, Denman, Hulme, Leake, and 
White, on the Puerpural, or Child-bed Fever. London 
Med. Journal, vol. iii. p. 411. EEG 

PUGILLUS. A oh. 11. The eighth part of an 
handful : 

PULEGIUM.. PENNYROYAL., It is a plant of the 
mint kind, differing ſrom the mints ſtrictly fo called, in 
the flowers being diſpoſed, not in ſpikes on the tops, but 
in thick cluſters at diſtances round the joints of the ſtalks, 
and the upper ſegment of the flower not being nipped at 
the extremity. 

PuLEGIUM VULGARE, called alſo pulegium regale, 
pulegium latifolium, mentha aquatica. PUDDING-GRASS, 
COMMON PENNYROYAT,, It hath oval obtuſe leaves, 
and trailing ſtalks, which ſtrike root at the joints. It 
grows wild on moiſt commons, and flowers in June. It 
is the mentha pulegium vel mentha floribus verticillatis, 
foliis ovatis obtuſis fubcrenatis caulibus ſubteretibus re- 

entibus, ſtaminibus corolla longioribus, Linn. 

All the pennyroyals are warm and pungent, 2 
Gmilar to mint, but more acrid, and leſs agreeable, bot 
in ſmell and taſte. They are leſs proper than mint in the 
common nauſeas, but more efficacious as warm carmina- 


tives and deobſtruents in hyſteric caſes and diſorders I 


1 


without the fever abating, inſtead of tin&. opii give 


ticum. When blood pent up in the uterus corrupts there, 


If a putrid air produced this fever, the 


P UL 


the breaſt. This pories is the ſtrongeſt, though the 


leaſt ungrateful. This plant ſeems to poſſeſs the ſame 


owers as the menthæ, but in weaker degrees, it has 


een conſidered as uſeful in the chincough, as an anti- 


ſpaſmodic, and emenagogue, but theſe powers are diſput- 


able. Cullen's Mat. Med. | 

The active principle of the pennyroyals is their eſſential 
oil, which is more valuable than that of mint. It comes 
over at the beginning of the diſtillation with water, and 
riſes in great part with ſpirit of wine; it taſtes and ſmells 
ſtrongly of the plant. Its doſe is from gr. i. to v. 

The London College directs a ſimple water, and a 
ſpirit to be diſtilled from pennyroyal, from a pound of 
which they make a gallon of the aqua and ſpiritus pulegii; 
beſides the eſſential oil, which they order to be procured 
by diſtillation, but an infuſion of it is equal, if not ſupe- 
rior: and the whole virtue of the herb may be thus ex- 


tracted, either by water or by ſpirit. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. 


PULEGIUM CERV INV, i. e. Mentha cervina, Linn. 


PULICARIA. See CoN YZ A MINOR, &c. 

PULICARIS HERBA. See PSWLLIUX. 

PULMONARIA. A name for the muſcus pulmona- 
rius, and for the Hieracium Alpinum. 

PULMONARIA ANGUSTIFOLIA. SAGE of BETH- 
LEHEM. It is cultivated in gardens, and flowers in May. 
Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. ; 

AUREA, alſo called pulmonaria Gallica, Hie- 
racium murorum, piloſello major. FRENCH or GOLDEN 
LUNGWORT. It grows on old walls, in woods, and in 
ſhady places. 5 | 
MacvLosa, alſo called pulmonariaſymphitum ma- 
culoſum, s AGE of JERUSALEM, JERUSALEM COWSLIPS, 
and SPOTTED LUNGWORT. Pulmonaria officinalis, Linn. 
It is an hairy ſcabrous plant, with leaves of a dark browniſh 
green colour on the upper ſide, and ſpotted for the moſt part 
with white, underneath it is of a paler green; the lower 
leaves are oval, and ſet on broad pedicles; thoſe on the 
ſtalks are narrower, long-pointed, ſet. alternately without 
pedicles : the flowers are monopetalous, of a purple or 
blue colour, and ſometimes white, followed each by four 
ſeeds incloſed in the cup. It is perennial; it grows wild 
in many parts of Europe, and flowers in April or May. 
Their virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of the herb tricho- 
menas. 

PULMONARIS ARTERIA. ö See P 

PULMONARLE VENZ. VVV 

PULMONES. The Lux s. They are two ſpongy bo- 
dies, which are reddiſh in children, greyiſh in adults and 
bluiſh in the aged. They are divided into two principal 
lobes, which are incloſed in two diſtinct bags, formed of 
the pleura ; fo that the right and the left lobes have not 
the leaſt communication. On the right ſide the lobe is 
divided into three leſſer ones, one inferior, one ſuperior, 
and one anterior, the loweſt lying upon the diaphragm. 
On the left ſide there are two lobes divided by a fiſſure. 
The ſpace betwixt the lungs is filled up by the heart be- 
low; above by the thymus and trachea; behind by the 
ceſophagus and ſpine. The lungs are narrow above, and 


broad below, correſpondent to the ſhape of the thorax. | 


The lungs are univerſal covered on their external ſurface 
by the pleura, and an inner lamella of it runs into their 
ſubſtance, as we find in infants. : 

The whole maſs of the /ungs is compoſed of air-veſſels, 
blood-veſſels lymphatics, nerves, and cellular mem- 
branes. | | | 

The air-veſſels are very ſmall branches continued from 
the wind-pipe, with which in a ſound ſtate they have a 
free communication, ſo as at every inſpiration to be filled 
with air. See BRONCHIA. The Plood-veſſele are the pul- 
monary and the bronchial arteries and veins. The pulmo- 

nary artery riſes from the right ventricle, runs upwards to 
the left of the aorta ; on the curvature it divides into two 
branches, which diviſion lies before that of the trachea, 
the right branch is longer than the left, for the ſame rea- 
ſon as the trachea is ſo; juſt as it is plunging into the lungs 
it divides into two or three branches. When this artery 
hath divided into very ſmall branches, they do not anaſto- 
moſe like the ſmall branches of the aorta, but they join 
again, and form veins, which uniting together go to the 
left auricle of the heart, commonly in four or five trunks. 


The bronchial arteries. See ARTERLI® BRONCHIALES. 


The large veſſels run in * large interſtices, and in the 
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countries. 


fmall parts the branches ſtill run on in the int 
ſmaller lobuli, and are conneCted by a cellular m 
as in the other part of the body ; at laſt the arte 
fications terminate in a fine net-work, upon 
rete Malph. where it is ſuppoſed that the 
goes the alteration, as there it is neareſt to the lr: 
this net-work the veins begin, and carry the Tr: from 
The pulmonary artery receives and returns the wh por 
of blood which circulates through the Jung; Wren mas 
to the reſt of the body, to the end that fuch ng pale 
fluid ſhould be ſeparated, and carried off by x ehh thi 
were unfit to be circulated, or unneceſſary in the Pane, 
my of nature. The bronchial arteries are deſtined 8 Fo 
nouriſhment of the /ungs. 'The lymphatic veſſels are a . 
buted on the ſurface of the /ungs, and convey the = 
which they imbibe to a certain duct, whence it i; Kin 
ed to the maſs of blood. The nerves are from the ea 
pair chieffy; they are very ſmall branches. The ky 
lar membrane fills up the intermediate ſpaces between th 
veſſels. See A8PERA ARTERIA, and BRoxcnt, 
As to the uſe of the /ungs, Dr. Rutherford, of Elin. 
burgh, ſays, that the good ſtate of them ſeems to hae 1n 
influence on ſanguiſication; he ſays, that they are of mor 


tices of 
embra 

ral ram; 
the cells ry 
blood under, 


| conſequence than any other viſcus for making good blood, 


and that, whenever their action is weakened, the bloc 
grows thinner in proportion. Many other conjectures ar 
made on this ſubject, among which the moſt important 
are, that, from the air received by inſpiration, a neceſſary 
principle is imbibed in order to life and health; and thi 
with the air carried out from the lungs, a quantity of nut. 
ter is alſo carried from the blood, which, if retained, 
would either be a redundant load, or otherwiſe injurious, 
Dr. Prieſtley aſſerts, that a principal uſe of the lungs, is to 
carry off redundant phlogiſton from the blood. 

he lungs differ from every other part of the body in 
many reſpects, particularly in the following: their fub- 
ſtance is more vaſcular, and a greater quantity of blood 
paſſes through them in a given time. The aſpera arteria 
minutely ramifying through every part of their ſubſtance, 
terminating in air-veſicles, is peculiar to them, and by 
reſpiration they are kept in a perpetual motion; thele 
differences ſubſiſt through life, in ſickneſs and in health, 
When the /ungs are diſeaſed, their motion is not only in- 
creaſed by the reſpiration being quickened, but they (utter, 
for the moſt part, violent coneuſſions by means of cough- 


ders ſuch diſorders more difficult to cure; for all authors 
agree in this, that reſt is abſolutely, neceflary to parts 
when inflamed. If by any means the cough could be pre- 
vented, it is moſt probable that diſeaſes of the lg: would 
be nearly in the ſame ſtate, and admit of a cure as readily 
as any other internal part, equally inflamed. The in- 
creaſed frequency of reſpiration does not appear to be in 
theſe caſes of great importance, becauſe it is natural and 
familiar, as it takes place upon any exertion or quick mo- 
tion of the body. | 
PULMONIA See PERIPNEUMONIA. 


rounds the ſeeds. 

PULPEZIA. An APOPLEXY. de 5 

PULSATILLA. Niczicans. Storck, Ph. En ; 
It is the pu/ſatilla flore minore nigricante, C. B. r 
pratenſis, vel anemone pedunculo involucrato, peta Ff = 
reflexis, foliis bipinnatis, Linn. It is a ſpecies 0 rr 
MONE, much reſembling the pulſatilla vulgaris, or F ; = 
flower, but its flower is leſs, and of a darker _— 
native of the South of Germany, and other ne! : 5 

All the anemones . a conſidera * 2 

of acrimony; but this ſeems to poſſeſs the large 1 
The whole plant when chewed impreſſes the 22 a7 
durable taſte ; the root 15 m 


tive. From numerous trials, Dr. Storck, : ge ale 
lebrates the efficacy of this plant in various 2 N. 
of the eye; in venereal nodes and nocturnal pains, 
ulcers With caries, in ſerpigo, and ſuppr 
relates inſtances of its curing blindneſs of as 
tinuance, by diſſipating and diſſolving _ ere fit 
of the cornea. In theſe caſes its good = ere. The fe- 
dicated by conſiderable pain excited in the &Y& 1 


d vomit 
nauſea al patt 


| ſible operation of the medicine was 


ing. This circumſtance attending no other vilcus, ret | 


PULPA. Porr. It is a ſoft ſort of fruit which (ur- 


See APOPLEXIA. | 
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i ihe diſtilled water was uſed an in- 
ys * 3 and ſometimes pe and looſeneſs, 
ſed t firſt in the affected parts. From all 


the pulſatilla ſeems. to be endued 


crea a 
with increaſed pain 2 


ircumſtances, t. | 
theſe Cl active and penetrating powers, yet ſuch as may 


ene e with perfect ſafety, if proper caution be 
_ Cullen ſays this plant is an acrid ſubſtance, and 


| of being active; and from the ſingular 
herefore capon camphor, which water diſtilled from 

| quran it may have peculiar powers and virtues. But 
aſe chſtanding from Siorck's aſcribing to it ſo many 
I _ ful virtues, may have hurtit in the opinion of many. 
| Nr Cullen recommends the trial of it, in that otherwiſe 
incurable remedy, the amauroſis; as the diſeaſe may 
depend upon different cauſes, ſomęe of which may 
yield to remedies, though others do not. Materia Me- 


be doſes of the diſtilled water to adults is about half an 
Lance twice or thrice a day; of the extract, reduced to 
| powder, with the addition of ſugar, five or fix grains. Ber- 
gius ſpeaks, 1n his Materia Medica, p. 491: of having 
giren the extract copiouſly, wt ney diſeaſes of the 
| eyes, but without any effect. The :dinb. College had 
adopted the diſtilled water of pulſatillaj *but has now 
| changed it for the extract. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
If, 3. | ; 
| SUS. The PULSE. Pulſes were not attended to be- 
fore the time. of Hippocrates, fince whom what have been 
| called improvements thereon being more than any one can 
| retain in his memory, they cannot be applied to uſeful- 
neſs in practice : Ceiſus calls the pul/e res fallaciſſima: 
moſt publications on this ſubject are in truth to be ar- 
| ranged in the ſame order. To the different degrees of ir- 
ritability in conſtitutions is owing the variety of pulſes, 
with reſpect to their being quick or flow ; every accident 
| that happens to the body, and every affection in the mind 
hath an influence on them; ſo that very little can be de- 
termined from them whence concluſions may be made 


lowing to 2 quantity of fat, or of a cellular membrane be- 
ing ſituated betwixt the artery and the finger, or from 
the almoſt total abſence of theſe in this ſituation. 
[The full and the ſmall pulſes are owing chiefly to the 
different diameters of the arteries; and, except the 
quick, the low, and irregular pulſes, there are none of 
tue kinds which are ſo ingeniouſſy diſtinguiſhed by au- 
thors, but what will, on proper enquiry, be found to be 
Gallacious, „ 
1 There are adults in health, whoſe pulſe exceeds nor forty 
Wrokes in a minute; others, whilſt they are at reſt, 
ede ſo quick that it may be counted to 120, and 
during the preſence of a fever, the pulſe hath been ob- 
* in ſome inſtances to beat 220 times in the ſame 
mort period. | 
dctvralbius, of Prague, contented himſelf with three 
; ae, viz, the equal and unequal, the quick and flow, 
dure ho * and the weak. Sylvius reduces pulſes to 
0 nds, viz. the ſtrong and weak, the large and ſmall, 
* © quick and flow, Fernelius obſerves, that © the 
uu affections of the body change the pulſe; ſo that 
C Up duly adverting to theſe ai Bons, the pulſe can- 
* Wer underſtood, nor can it be determined how 
e cedes from a natural ſtate in conſequence of diſ- 
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rale. 


Wa Med, Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 18, &c. Dr. He- 
Ur ox 1 inſerted ſome obſervations on the pulſe, in 
* w. * e how little is to be depended on it alone, 
© conjunction of other ſymptoms; in how 
TR. ir- to the pulſe is of any conſequence: 
oundleſ. eee diſtinctions concerning pulſes, how 
db, as thoſe Jare. The quick and the ſlow pulſes he fixes 
hen they r wires uſefulneſs and certainty attend, 
Ur notice the 5 : ubjects of our remarks, and leaves for 
chile 1 owing obſervations, viz. That the pulſe 
lee, _ two years old ſhould be felt whilſt it is 
on; tha hg is ſo _ quickened by every new ſen- 

Arth, and ce of an ealthy infant on the day of its 

Binute, the m. it is aſleep, is between 130 and 140 in a 
rely, if er ein rate during the firſt month is 120, and 
pn) er, below 108. — the firſt year the li- 

the ſecond year at go and 


e Caſes an 


bits 
e May be from 108 to 120, 


Few] 


in practice. The hard and the ſoft pulſe are very often | 
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rdo, the third year at $0 and 108, the fourth, fich, and 


ſixth nearly the ſame as the thi 
ſometimes at 72, but generally 
70; in adults it is uſually from 
above 80. 


A full meal quickens the pulſe to about 10 or 19 ſtrokes 
in a minute more than its number of pulſations were before 
the advantage of refreſhment. 

If the pu?/e is quickened, ſo as to exceed the health 
ſtandard by ten pulſations in a minute, there is ſome . 
order; but the irritability of a child is ſuch, that a very 
ſlight fever will make the artery beat 140, or even 1603 
when no danger attends; and as there is much difficulty 
in counting the plſe when it is at 180 and upwards, we 
are better enabled to judge of the danger of ſevers in chil- 
dren by the thirſt, quickneſs of breathing, averſion to food 
and want of fleep, than by the pulſe. 

A child of two years old will die of an inflammatory fe- 
ver, though the artery beats only 144 in a minute; yet 
children of four years fometimes recover from fevers when 
the you is at 156. 

If the pulſe of a child be 15 or 20 below the healthy 
ſtandard at its loweſt limits, and there be at the ſame 
time the ſigns of - conſiderable illneſs; it is a certain 
indication that the brain is affected, conſequently ſuch | 
- quiet pe ſhould alarm us with the probability of 

anger: | | IE | 

In adults labouring under an inflammatory fever, the 
danger is generally not very great, where the beats are 
fewer than one hundred. An hundred and twenty ſhew 
the beginning of danger, and they ſeldom exceed this 
number, unattended with deliriouſncſs, and where the caſe 
does not prove fatal. To this there are two exceptions : 
firſt, before ſome critical {ſwelling begins to ſhew itſelf in 
fevers, then the pr/e hath riſen to 150. Secondly, in 
acute rheumatiſm, the pu!/e riſes to 120, without danger; 
but in both theſe caſes the appetite, the ſenſes, ſleep, and 
ſtrength, deviate leſs from their natural ſtate than when 
the life of the patient is in danger. | 
When aſthmatic patients are ſeized with a ſudden fit, 
the pulſe ſometimes beats 120 times in a minute, in which 
caſe danger is great, but if this is exceeded, they rarely 
recover. | | | 1 7 | 

When the pilſe from being very quick, ſuddenly be- 
comes quiet, all other ill ſymptoms continuing, it ſhews. 
that the patient is become irritable; that the diſeaſe is 
tranſlated to the brain, and that a palſy, an zpoplexy, or 
death, will be the conſequence. _ | 

In an inflamed ſcirthus ſeated in any of the viſcera, in 
a Cancer, ulcers in the internal ports a quick prul/e is a 
more certain ſign of danger than a quiet pulſe is of 
ſafety. In hectic and rheumatic patients, the appetite 
continues, and an ability to take ſmall journies, when 
the pulſe is ſo quick that in an acute fever, with ſuch 
a quickneſs in the p, they would be forced to keep in, 
bed. | | 

A good pulſe, with a loſs of appetite, ſtrength, and 
lleep, with thirſt, and a quickneſs of breathing, is a 
dangerous ſituation z on the contrary, a bad pulſe, the 
appetite, fleep, and ſtrength not much affected, will 
moderate thirſt, and the breathing but little affected, is 
ſafe. 

PULVINAR. See EPITHEM a. 

PULVINARIA. Cuſhions made with chaff, in which 
is mixed ſome medical ingredients coarſely powdered. 

PULVIS. A POWDER. This form receives ſuch ma- 
terials only as may be reduced and kept in this ſtate a ſuf- 
ficient time without any loſs of their virtues, and yet do 
not poſſeſs ſuch qualities as render them ſo bulky for a ſuf- 
ficient quantity to be taken in each doſe, or to render 
them very diſguſtful to the taſte. Bitters, fetids, acrid 
medicines, alkaline ſalts, gums, emollients, and mucila- 
ginous ſubſtances, are generally improper for N 
and giving in this form. The doſe of powders are from 
9 i. to 3 1s. | N | 

Compound powders uſed to be called ſpecies. 

Purvis ALOETICUs. See HIERA PICRA. 

PUMExX, alſo called /apis bibulus, lapis ſcyrus. Pu- 
MICE STONE, It is found in volcanos. It hath been 
uſed as a dentifrice, but, if roy uſed, it wears away the 
enamel. It is a ſpongy maſs of a ſtony nature, but light 
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PUNCTA LACHRYMALIA. LAchRYTMAL 
POINTS, They are two ſmall holes, one on each upper and 
one on each lower eye-lid, on their inner edge, near the 
internal angles, where may be ſeen a ſmall eminence. 
Theſe orifices are ſituated oppoſite to each other. They 
convey away the tears when they have anſwered their 
purpoſe on the anterior ſurface of the eye, and carry them 
into the lachrymal ſac, and ſo into the noſe. 

PUNCTICULA. PuNcTicUuLAKis, 
TULA. See PETECHIX. 

PUNCTUM AUREUM. 1 is when an hernia of the 

PUNCTURA AUREA. F inteſtines is reduced, an 
inciſion is made through the ſkin and membrana adipoſa, 
quite down to the upper part of the ſpermatic velels; 
then a golden wire is to be fixed and twiſted ſo as to pre- 
vent the deſcent of any thing down the tunica vagi- 
nalis. | 

PUNCTURA. A PUNCTURE. Synonymous with 
vulnus. | 

PUNICA. The POMEGRANATE. 
MALA. 

PUNICA GRANATUM, &c. Sce BALAUSTINUM. 

PUORRH EA. A purulent diſcharge from the belly. 

PUOTURIA. White, mucous, or purrlznt urine. 

PUPILLA. The pvupiL. Becauſe it repreſents your 
image, when looked into, no bigger than the pupilla, a pup- 
pet. The choroides is continued on the inſide of the cor- 
nea tranſparens, of the eye, and forms the iris, but it is 

perforated in the middle, and ſo forms the pupilla, as the 
iris contracts or expands, the pupil is larger or leſs. The 
uſe of the pupil is, to tranſmit the rays of light to the hu- 
mours of the eye. See CHOROIDES. 

PUPILLARIS MEMBRANA. In the foetus of five, 
fix, and ſeven months, there is no pupil, but a fine vaſ- 
cular membrane, with large arteries going quite acroſs 
the part where' the pupil is afterwards ſeen. It cannot 
be ſeen without injecting it; nor is it known what be- 
comes of it after the birth. It is alſo called velum pu- 
pillæ. 

a PURGAMENTUM STELLARUM. See Coxr 1- 
FOLIUM. | 

PURGANTIA. PurGATIVE MEDICINES. The 
firſt purge on record is Melampus's giving hellebore to the 
daugliter of the king of Argos. | aha medicines are 
tho. that facilitate, or increaſe the natural diſcharge of 

the alvine fæces. Thoſe which facilitate the natural diſ- 
charge called lenients, laxatives, or folutives, and by the 
Greeks eccoprotics ; their action is from a fine Eline 
ſtimulant quality, which is ſoon loſt in boiling. When 
theſe medicines increaſe the natural diſcharges, they are 
called purgatives, or cathartics, &c. They are of different 
degrees of ſtrength and action: the more rugged are 
called draſtic. | | 
Eccoprotics are ſuch as give no diſturbance to the body, 


See GRANATA 


and expel but little from it; of this kind are ſoft oils, or | 


they are ſuch as are now called lenitives, but by the an- 


cients were called minoratives; they do not evacuate much | 


| feces at once, but by degrees: of this ſort is the ol. ricini, 
which, whilſt it ſtimulates, it alſo lubricates, and its con- 
ſiſtence i; ſuch as hinders its eaſy paſſage into the lac- 
teals. | | 
Draſtic purges act by a fine cauſtic inflammatory alt, 
which operates much in the ſame manner as poiſons do. 
The reſinous extracts of purging vegetables cauſe vomiting, 
convulſions, and death; and, on opening the ſtomach and 
bowels after their uſe, they are found inflamed, and mark- 
ed with red ſpots, as when arſenic is taken. 5 
For the milder kind of purgatives, we are indebted to 
the Arabians. | | | 
| Eccoprotics ſhould be uſed in caſe of coſtiveneſs; when 
women are pregnant; and, in all very irritable habits, for 
in general purges are unfriendly to the ſtomach, and to 
thoſe whoſe nervous ſyſtem is ſubject to diſorderly mo- 
tions. But in dropſies, and when there is a torpid ftate 
of the inteſtinal fibres, draſtic purges are neceſſary; they 
ſhould be confined to the hydropic, lethargic, paralytic, 
apoplectic, and ſuch like. 
urgatives are excellent alteratives. In order to their 
uſefulneſs when given in this character, let ſuch a quanti- 
ty as would ſuffice for a purging doſe, be divided into leſſer 
doſes; all which muſt be taken at proper periods, in the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours. | 
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caſions, it runs its courſe without fever, 


| James Hardy, who endeavours to pr 
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Diluting drinks are taken during the oper. 
ing medicines, to aſſiſt the increaſed ſecretion len of pz. 
nal juice, in waſhing off the ſtimulus, alſo * Is „ 
fæces. See Quinſey's Pharmaceutic Lecture 18 * 
and iv. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Culler? a. in. 
Medica. 1 1 | 8 Materi 
PURGATORIUM. I * 
1 n Paracelſus it ig a name for 


Y Fever, 

2 Wo $POTTED FEVER. The ſpots are ſymptomaie 
URPURA ALBA. A ſpecies of erunt; f 
men — a phlegmatic — are 3 5 
. CORBUTICA. It is the herpes of : 

purpura of Hoffmann; and the TE he the 
other writers. Hoffmann ſays, it is to be confers 
as N the progeny of a „ diſpoſition K 
diſtinguiſhed by the eruption of exanthemata, of auer f 
culiar kind on the ſurface. Sometimes it is accom and 
with an acute, and even a malignant fever; on other 8 
continu 
greater length of time, and diſturbing the enden . 
more gentle manner. In this diſeaſe, the ſmall papule 
which appear-on the ſurface, are ſometimes of ; req 
ſometimes aft-+, white colour. In the former caſe, ther 
are veſicles more or leſs broad, containing a fluid; but 
the latter conſiſts of ſmall knots, fixed as it were deep in 
the ſkin; theſe are about the ſize and figure of millet fe: 
rough to the touch, and filled with a thick purulent mat 
ter. When the eruption firſt appears, it is attended with 
corrugation, roughneſs and dryneſs of the ſkin; none of 
the exanthemata are in their nature apt ſo ſuddenly toil. 
appear and return again. This return of the eruption 
in general attended with a ſenſe of heat or coldneſ;, of 
itching or pricking in the part; while other exanthemat 


rarely affeCting the inferior extremities. 

To prevent this diſeaſe, it is recommended to avoid al 
kinds of malt liquors. Patients diſpoſed to it are aid 
to uſe for their common drink, either mineral water, or 
pure water, with a mixture of wine. Exerciſe, change of 


vice in their prevention. Avoid all that produces coltive- 
neſs, or that leſſens: perſpiration. + qe animdl 
food, and pork, are to be avoided. Milk and whey ate 
very ſerviceable. After the diſeaſe hath taken place, the 
patient ſhould ſleep in a large bed-chamber, of a moderate 
temperature. He ſhould ſhun great heat in bed, and not 
lie in 1t very long together: thus excellive ſweats, which 
aggravate the diſcaſe, are avoided; but though excel 
ſweating is injurious, a moderate perſpiration is denet- 
cial. The mineral anodyne liquor is here of ſingular e 
cacy. See Lewis's Tranſlation of Hoffmann. 
— UrTiIcATa. ACUTE NETTLE-RAcH. 
PURPURAT A. See PETECHIEZ. 
PURULENTIA. PURULENCE, or SUPPURATIO 
PUS. MATTER. The matter which appears on de 
ſurface of the wounds that are healing; alſo What is * 
with on opening well digeſted abſceſſes, is called pus 
it is unctuous, yellowiſh, nearly of the omen 4 
cream without any particular ſmell, and of a * 
which reſembles that of chyle. See Dr. Gabers 4 
ments with reſpect to the Nature and Formation X - 
in the Med. Muſeum, vol. iii. p. 269, Ke. and the 


8 ecretione Glandulan of . 
tamen Phyſiologicum de — aron a dec 
Dr. Gaber *f 


eriments 0 
ſions drawn from the exp 1 from putril 


not juſt, and that pus is never form 
ſerum. 928 85 time, ant 

When mucus is detained in the lungs — wiſh right 
then ſpit up, it often reſembles pus; to wy be flight 
if pus (or matter) is mixed with water, 2115 {lad 
agitated with a whiſk, it is eaſily diffuſed, "i J. Mucvs 
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mucus and water. 


appear on every part of the body, the purpura is chiely | 
obſervable on the neck, breaſt, back, and arm, very | 


air, tranquillity of mind, and amuſement, are of greaterſer- | 


UT 


other experiment which is conſidered as 
_ e Wen 275 one wiſhes to aſcertain the 
1 0 tion of expectorated matter, let it be diſſolved in 
ge acid, or in cauſtic alkaline lixivium; and then to 
bach ſolutions add pure water. If there be a fair preci- 
—_— in each, it is certain that ſome pus is preſent, If 
neither a precipitation occurs, it is a ſure teſt that 
te motter is entirely mucus 3 and if it cannot be made to 
diffolve in the alkaline lixivium, there is alſo reaſon to 
believe that it is pus. Med. Comment. Edinb. vol. vii. 
p PUSTULA- A PUSTULE, or little pimple, from 
us, corruption. Theſe particularly appear in the ſpring, 
and are < various kinds; for ſometimes a certain roughneſ; 8 
appears all over the body, reſembling that which is pro- 
duced by the application of a nettle, or the obſtruction of 
ſweat, and are called by the Greeks exanthema. They 
are red and white, and of different ſizes. There are alſo 
vides of a black, livid, or any other colour; they are 
produced by cold, fire, or medicine, as the epynictis, &c. 
S Cells recommends, as the cure of all puſtules, a due pro- 
portion or exerciſe, and to leſſen the quantity of ali- 
N. 
emen oRISs. The THRUSH, See APHTHE. 
' PUTREDO, vel ypUTREFAcTio. PUTREFACTION. 
Putrefatlion 18 a ſpecies of fermentation, in which the phlo- 
riſton and the fixed air of the putrefying ſubject, are ſepa- 
rated, and by which a diſſolution of the parts of the ſame 
body are not only effected, but a fetor is always induced 
in it. In order to putrefaction taking place, it is neceſſary 
that there ſhould be a degree of heat, moiſture, and of at- 
moſpheric air; but whenever a ſmall portion of matter is 
become putrid, it eafily diffuſes itſelf through a large 
quantity, like leaven in paſte; this is in nothing more 
manifeſt than in the human body, wherein a ſmall portion 


W nates the whole. | 
From putrefaction it is that the plague, the ſpotted fe- 
| ver, the true ſcurvy, and other diſorders of the like kind, 
| take place. In all theſe diſorders the ſtrength is diminiſh- 
ed, and fo is the vital heat. In general, if a recovery is 
within the power of medicine, the bark, acids, fixed air, 
warm perſpiratives, camphor, &c. are the moſt powerful 
| antiputreſcents, and the moſt ſucceſsful means for re- 
moving theſe diſorders. n 
On this ſubject, ſee the Appendix to Sir John Pringle's 
| Obſervations on the Diſeaſes of the Army; Biſs's Eflays; 
| Macbride's Eſſays. | | 
| PUTRIDA FEBRIS. PuTRID FEVER. See SY- 
| NOCHUs, Called alſo frigeraria. Under this genzral 
name may be included the plague, ſpotted or petechial 
| fevers, peſtilential, malignant, camp, jail fever, &c. I he 
woe mild inſtances are of the typhus kind. Dr. Cullen 
| Olerves, in the firſt volume of his Firſt Lines, that the 
mochus ſeems not ſo properly a genus as a variety of ty- 
| Phus; that the typhus ſeems to be a genus comprehending 
| {creral ſpecies, but that theſe are not well aſcertained by 
| Picrvationz and in the mean time we can perceive, that 
| Many of the different caſes obſerved do not imply any 
| 8 difference, ſeeming to be merely varieties, SOS 
om a different degree of power in the cauſe, from dif- 
rent circumſtances” of the climate, or ſeaſon in which 
| 85 nappen, or from different circumſtances in the con- 
- ge of the perſons afflicted. One effect ariſing from 
"4 circumſtances is, a putreſcent ſtate of the fluids. 
m the diſſolved ſtate of the blood, as it appears when 
ins N of the veins, or as it appears from the red 
I cing diſpoſed to be effuſed, and run off by various 
a0 | tas 5, and ſeveral other ſymptoms, we have no doubt 
| Th; ren prtreſcency of the fluids takes place in fevers. 
10 we r eſcency, however, often attends intermittent as 
My the * continued fevers; and of the continued kind, both 
uc Fo oo and typhus, and all of them in very different 
105 © lo that whatever attention it may require in prac- 
4 © is no fixing ſuch limits to it as to admit of eſta- 


| 
Dk ſpecies under the title of putrid. 

yphus there is always aprone- 
running into a putreſcent ſtate, but 


grees, ſo that the greater or leſs 
* only vary, not change the diſcaſe, and 


ullen think: 1 

| S that in t 

| neſs of the humour 
that is in 


True Aae e degrees, ſo that the 
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See Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 55, 72. Kirkland's 
Med. Surgery, vol. ii. p- 53» | 


of putrid matter being abſorbed, eaſily and ſoon contami- 


| them. In the beginning, the head-ac 


therefore, it is ſufficient to point out thoſe fevers 
which are particularly called putrid fevers by the term 
TyPHI ORAVIORIS. Nos0LOG1a METHOD. OYNOP- 
SIS, | 88 

Theſe fevers are often inflammatory in their beginning, 
but they ſoon become putrid, and they are all of the con- 
tinued kind. Indeed in ſome caſes, diforders of a very 
oppoſite nature, by continuance, degenerate into putrid 
ones. 

Thoſe who are weakly, who live poorly, and labour 
hard, the luxurious, thoſe who ſit up late, people of cold, 
of phlegmatic, or of irritable conſtitutions, the penſive, 
and thoſe who are oppreſſed with grief, are moſt ſubject 
to putrid fevers. | 
; he ſame cauſes which produce the plague, if applied 
in a leſs degree, produce the other ſorts 8 putrid fevers. 
The remote cauſes are improper diet, and ſuch as are pu- 
trid when eaten; corrupted grain, as well as corrupted 
animal diet, is productive of putrid diſorders; a too free 
uſe of alkaline ſalts, and ſuch other medicines as diſſolve 
the blood; a moiſt ſouth wind long continued, eſpecially 
if much heat attends it; putrid effluviaz warm, calm, ſul- 
try weather, with a moiſt atmoſphere. The proximate 
cauſe is a diflolution of the blood, which is ſoor! produced 
by putrid miaſmata, received either into the lungs by in- 
ſpiration, into the ſtomach with the food, or being gene- 
rated in ſome part, is abſorbed, as from putrid ulcers, &c. 
According to the quantity of putrid matter received into 
the conſtitution, and the different parts which it firſt im- 
preſſed, the ſymptoms excited will be ſomewhat various; 
if received from the atmoſphere by the lungs, as when pu- 
trid vapours are diffuſed in a country where theſe diſorders 
are epidemical, or in cloſe confined places ſuch as ſhips, 
Jails, &c. in this caſe nervous ſymptoms are firſt pro- 
duced. If the ſtomach is firſt diſordered thereby, a fick- 
neſs, vomiting or great anxiety, are brought on; when 
it enters into the blood by abſorption, the blood is at firſt 
diſſolved, then proceed heat, delirium, a diarrhoea, high 
coloured fetid urine, &c. | | 

Putrid fevers attack with more violence than the ner- 
vous and Dr. Huxham obſerves, that © the rigors are 
greater, the heat ſharper and more permanent, yet, at the 
firſt, they are ſudden, tranſient, and remitting ; the pulſe 


and at others {low and regular, then fluttering and un- 
equal. In the beginning it generally happens, that during 
the firſt e dan hours the alternate heat and cold are 
conſiderable, and ſymptoms of ardency are attendant, but 
theſe ſoon vaniſh ; the fever increaſes every evening, and 
in the ſecond week the patient becomes delirious, and, the 
ſymptoms which at firſt came on, increaſing, prove deſtruc- 
tive; or gradually decreaſing, about the end of the ſe- 
cond week, the delirium changes to a ſtupor, and other 


ſecond, or beginning of the third week, grows better; 
but in ſome caſes, and under ſome kinds of management, 
the putrid ſymptoms increaſe from the ſecond week, both 
in their number and degree, and the qr ſinks under 

and vomiting are 
violent; there is often a pain in the temples, or over the 
eyes and in the bottom of the orbit ; the eyes are full and 
heavy, yellowiſh, a little inflamed, then the countenance 
becomes bloated ; the temporal arteries throb, though at 
the ſame time the pulſe at the wriſt is ſmall; there is a 
ringing in the ears, great dejection of ſpirits and faintneſs, 
reſpiration is difficult, mixed with ſighing, and the breath 
is hot and offenſive ; pains are complained of in the loins 
and limbs, an univerſal wearineſs, and often a load at the 
ſtomach, attended with pain and heat there, alſo a nau- 
ſea, and often a diſcharge of blackiſh or bilious matter. In 


darker coloured: in ſome it is livid, in others black, or of 
a dark pomegranate colour. In the increaſe of the fever, 
the thirſt is the greateſt, but no liquor pleaſes; moſt things 
are mawkiſh and bitteriſh to the taſte, but often the ſenſe 
of thirſt is little or none during the whole of the diſeaſe; 
the lips and teeth are furred with a black tenacious ſordes; 
in the beginning the urine 1s pale and vapid, high colour- 
ed in the advance, and at laſt grows very brown and black- 
iſh, and hath more or leſs of an offenſive ſmell ; the ſtools 
are blackiſh and very offenſive ; they often run off inſenſi- 


ſwollen 


| = 


is more tenſe and hard, though ſometimes quick and ſmall, 


ſymptoms taking place, the patient, from the end of the 


the beginning the tongue is white, then grows drier and 


bly ; after profuſe evacuations by ſtool, the belly becomes 


r Der 


from the peripneumohy. | 
The vital heat, and the adheſion and quantity of the 
craſſamentum of the blood, mutually depend on each 
other; and as the putrid infection both diſſolves the craſ- 
ſamentum, and repels the vital heat, from thoſe circum- 
ſtances, moſt, if not all the ſymptoms that are obſerved 
in putrid diſorders, may be accounted for, whether they 
attack the ſanguine or the ſerous habit. 

The prognoſtics are generally very uncertain. A red 
raſh, or an inflamed ſcab below the noſe, or about the 
lips, are favourable for the moſt part; deafneſs at the de- 
cline 1s 3 eſteemed a promiſing ſymptom; but 
amongſt the unfavourable ones are, a change of voice, 
wild ſtaring eyes, difficulty of ſwallowing, inability to put 


out the tongue, a conſtant inclination to uncover the 


breaſt, urine that depoſits a dark or blackiſh ſediment, no 


thirſt, inflamed fauces, a diarrhoea with a ſwelled * 2 


bloody ſaliva, purple or livid ſpots on the ſkin, black aph- 
thx, laborious reſpiration, ichorous and fetid ſtools, cold 
ſweats, convulſions, &c. 5 55 | 

The indications of cure are, to check the putreſaction, 
and to recall the vital heat. In order to which, the air 
in the patient's room, and the linen which is worn by the 
patient, ſhould be often changed; the ſtools and urine 
ſhould be immediately conveyed under ground, to prevent 
their diffuſing their morbid qualities in the air. Acid va- 
pours may be diffuſed in the apartments of the ſick, or fu- 
migations of myrrh and other aromatic and antiſeptic in- 
gredients may be uſed. In the adminiſtration of medi- 
cines, the doſes ſhould be ſo repeated as to ſupport the 
heat of the patient in as equal a degree as 1s 3 the 
medicines and diet may be given in ſmall doſes, and pro- 
portionably frequent, and the heat of the patient ſhould 
be ſupported as near to that of health as may be. 


The diet ſhould be acid or aceſcent. The drink ſhould | 


be acidulated, and often mixed with red wine; whey 
made with muſtard is both agreeable to ſome and uſeful to 
moſt. 'The diluted vitriolic acid, or Clutton's febrif. ſpt. 
may be uſed for acidulating what the patient drinks. Beef 
broth that is boiled long enough to extract the finer parts 
of the meat, is an excellent part of diet in theſe caſes; 
but it ſhould not be continued boiling until the groſſer parts 
of the meats are drawn out. 5 | 
As to medicines, in many caſes, the bark and vitriolic 
acid, accompanied with the camphor mixture, ſucceed 
without any other aids. 85 
Bleeding is rarely, if ever, to be admitted, for the putre- 
faction ſoon produces all that can be effected by it. Some 
bleed if the pulſe is quick and tenſe; the pain in the 
head and back is violent, the breathing difficult, and other 
ſymptoms of ſtrength appear; but, as the putrid miaſmata 
ſoon produce all that bleeding can effect, and as the 
greateſt point is to ſupport or to recover the vital heat, 
bleeding, as a leſſer ill, may probably be ſometimes admit- 
ted, but much caution is required before the operation is 
determined on. | h 
In general, an antimonial emetic ſhould begin the cure; 
or the puly. ipec. may be given with the antimonium 
tartariſatum and a cordial draught, or a doſe of the miſ- 
tura camph. may immediately . its operation. 
After the emetic and the ſucceding draught have been 
taken, give frequent ſmall doſes of the vin. antim. or of 
the antimonium tartariſatum with proper antiſeptics and 
cordjals. Neutral ſalts are generally hurtful, and even 
the aq. ammoniz acetatz is better omitted. 
The bark is a principal means of relief, and ſhould be 
goo very nw in the diſorder ; at the lateſt it ſhould be 
gun with as ſoon as ſymptoms of inflammation or of ar- 
dency diſappear; and, if theſe do not attend, begin with 
it immediately after the operation of the emetic. The 
bark may be given in ſubſtance, in a cold infuſion with 
water, and in conjunction with ſaffron, ſnake-root, or 
other ſuch like medicines, according to the intention of 
the preſcriber. | | 
Whilſt the pulſe is quick and full, bliſters are not ad- 
viſeable; but generally they are uſeful in the early ſtages of 


I 


7 P 1 
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| 


theſe, fevers, and if one is applied as a | 
to dry, the advantage will e are, I being 
If a delirium approaches, the head or back ag ſtag, 
ed, as alſo if the patient is comatous. If 1 bliſter 
ſtage of a putrid fever, the patient is delirious the earlier 
ſymptoms ſeem to forbid the ule of bliſters fin; rh 
be . to the feet. 5 o Anapilms may 
yſters are convenient, both for carrying of 5, 
matter from the inteſtines, and for conveyin 1 en 
cents there. Though, for ſimply regulatin Fins 
E a little antimonium tartariſatum . Ts, 
e the inoſt proper; and when any purging me 8 * Ma 
uſed = 2 off the contents of the owels &e n 
tient ſhould. be ſuppor ir opener 
dial liquors. Fg TOR Meir operation vil cor. 
Camphor is both uſeful as an antiſpaſmodic an 
tic, but is moſt eminently ferviceable cue and nie 
the diſeaſe. | 
Amongſt the antiſeptics fixed air is found * 
arly uſeful, and may be commodiouſſy ie 
clyſter s. . n 
The vis vitæ muſt be carefully ſupported; the 
means of which are, acids, the bark, red wine 
pine poſture. 1 


le in the beginuing of 


Principal 
and a lu. 


the pulvis e creta comp. cum opio, &c. ; 
are uſeful, but acids 118 the woll fo in Waris oy 
looſeneſſes, eſpecially if accompanied with perſpiratives 

If the . 6 ſuddenly diſappear, a delirium will come 
on, and the pulſe fink; in this caſe bliſter the heal d 
the inſides of the thighs, or apply ſinapiſms to the feet, 
Bliſters remarkably relieve the nervous ſymptoms attend; 
ant on theſe diforders. 5 ; 

Howevet defirable a gerieral diaphoreſis may be, i 
ſhould never be forced by the uſe of medicines; to y 
mote it, when there is the leaſt degree of tendency there 
to, and to ſupport it when preſent, ſub-acid diluents, with 
cordials, may be freely uſed. „ 

When petechiz appear give ſtrong red wine negus, wel 
acidulated. | . | | 
Sometimes a vomiting continues to afflict the patient 
after having emptied the ſtomach by means of an cmetic; 
if in this caſe the warm opiated cordials, given with the 
ſaline draught fail to relieve, apply a cataplaſm of the 
confectio opiata. „ 

If a grain or two of the antimonium tartariſatum with 
agreeable taſte is perceived in the mouth, or even without 
this indication, if it is repeated every two or three da 
much putrid colluvies will be carried off, which would 
otherwiſe prove a pabulum to ſupport the violence of the 
diſorder. | 

See Huxham and fir John Pringle on Putrid Fern. 
Fordyce's Elements, part ii. An Enquiry into the 
Cauſes, neg. and Cure of Putrid Fevers, by M. 
Fordyce, M. D. Wallis's Sydenham, p. 201. 

PYCNOTICA. IN RASSATING MEDICINES, 

PYG. The Bur rocks. 

PYLORICA ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hep 
tic artery, which runs and is ramified on the pylorts, and 
from thence to the cardia, and anaſtamoſes with the att 
ria gaſtrica dextra, and terminates on the pylorus bf a 
anaſtamoſis with the coronary artery of the ſtomach. 
Vena. It is a branch from the venz pot 
ventralis. Sometimes it is only a branch of the 5 
recta; it paſſes over the pylorus to the ſhort arch of 125 
ſtomach where it anaſtomoſes with the coronary wo 
thereof. | 1 

PYLORUS, from ava, @ door, and ute, . gn, 
The word ſignifies a porter, and thus the Greeks 8 
the right orifice of the ſtomach. It is alſo called jaw" 
portorarium. NY 

PYOSIS. See HYPO VON. 

PYRACANTHA. See LyciuM IXI 
and MESPILUs, ACULEATA PYRIFOLIA- 

PYRAMIDALE CORPUS. The 
CORD. BR | sls ff 

— Mouscvii. The PYRAMIDAL MU” ro 
the BELLY, alſo called ſuccenturiat!- The) Figs 
themſelves next to the aſcending and deſcending „ The 
muſcles. They were firſt diſcovered by . from 

te 


are ſituated before the extremities of the recti a7 


LIIs; 


r re A 5 a . en vgs c 


If a diarrhœa comes on, give gentle opiates, fuch * 


a ſmall quantity of rhubarb is given, whenever a (di- 


PYR 


art of the os pubis, cloſe to the ſymphyſis. They | 
ow ſmaller as they proceed; they end in a point, and 
loft in the linea alba. Their figure gives them their 
25 e. They pull down the linea alba. Fallopius called 
em lucgenturiati, or auxiliarii, auxiliary muſcles, from 
| 2 ſuppoſition that they are only ſupplemental to the recti 
in their action, the order of their fibres in both agree- 
ing; and theſe _ always abſent when the recti are 

| continued fleſhy to the juncture of the oſſa pubis. 
|  PYRAMIDALIA CORPORA. A name of two pro- 
tuberances from the medulla oblongata, and alſo a name 

for the ſpermatic veſſels. - EO : 

PYRAMIDALIS Nas: Musc. It is alſo called 
| triangularis and anterior. One extremity is inſerted in the 
| -narthrofis of the os frontis, and offa naſi; it runs down 
the fide of the noſe, and is again inſerted into the cartilage 


the fore p 


re. 

FN AMIS. See Conus FUSORIUS. 

PYRETHRUM, from Sup, fire, becauſe of the fiery 
heat of the root. It is alſo called buphthalmum Creticum. 
PELLITORY of SPAIN. It is the anthemis pyrethrum, or 
anthemis caulibus fimplicibus unifloris decumbentibus, 
foliis pinnato multifidis, radice longe fervida, flore bellidis, 
Linn. It is a trailing perennial plant, with finely divided 
leaves like thoſe of fennel or chamomile, and naked thick 
ſtalks, bearing each a large flower, with a yellow diſk, ſur- 
| rounded with petals of a pure white colour on the upper 
| ſide, and of a fine purple underneath. The root ſinks 
deep in the ground like a carrot, is of a browniſh colour 
| on the outſide and white within. It is a native of the 
| warmer climes, and is brought to us from Italy, but bears 
the cold of our climate. It flowers from Jannuary to May. 
The roots which grow in England are larger than thoſe 
from abroad. _ . 

The root is hot and pungent to the taſte, but has 
little or no ſmell. Its pungency is in its reſin, which is 
of a fixed kind. Water extracts but little of the reſin, ſpirit 
of wine takes up the whole of it. In diſtillation, neither 
water nor ſpirit takes up any thing with them. The wa- 
tery extract is the moſt in quantity, but the ſpirituous con- 
tains moſt of the active parts. | 

lt is chiefly uſed as a maſticatory. Dr. Lewis recom- 
mends a decoction of theſe roots with the tinct. aloes in 
ſchſters for the ſaturnine colic. It is not certain that 
the pellitory of the moderns is the ſame with that of the 
_ dee Newmann's Chem. Works; Lewis's Mat. 
Med. ä | 


ene TypeTiror, from auperos, febris. FEBRILE 
(DISEASES, | 


| PYRIFORMIS MUSCULUS. It riſes from the lower 
[part of the os ſacrum, where it is joined to the os ilium; 
pt paſſes through the ſciatic notch, and is inſerted into the 
inlide of the tip of the trochanter major, ſerving as a rota- 
Por, an extenſor, or an abductor, according to the direc- 
von of the thigh. It is called pyriformis from its figure, 
£ lracus externus from is ſituation. | 
| YRITES, FIRE-STONEs, They are alſo called 
| hy They are called fire-/tones, becauſe they 
= re with ſteel. By expoſing them to the air they 
A 8 N ſome are calcined, and then expoſed to 
1 "= much in their appearances, being of 
nt colours, apes, and internal ſtructure. In moſt 


** s found near the ſurface of the earth. They 


dome there is 


I 


E” 2 little copper; in the yellow ſort there is 

uch e z in the white there 18 bat little. 

| Jrites are expoſed to the air, the inflammable 

Part 3 

5 gl 3 ſulphur 18 diſſipated, the ſtones become pow- 

on them acquire a vitriolic taſte; the rain now falling 

Phurcous waſheg away the remaining acid of the ſul- 
ire . ents, and veſlels are placed underneath to re- 


elve it; 2 . 3 . 
Hh nd from this the green vitriol is generally 


Pyrit EY | | 
dar 2 , % re not uſed medicinally in ſubſtance, but. in 


they obtain the c i 
Peial vt; ommon ſulphur therefrom; arti- 
Mat 8 are prepared from - eg and it 1s ſuppoſed 
Ko 0 ſprings receive their impregnation from 
Mann's . Med. Dict. of Chem. Neu- 
| PYRM , TRS. | 
Þ one of 80 ANA AQUA. PyrMonT WATER. It 
It is fan, Principal of the chalybeate kind. 
in the county Pyrmont, in the circle of 


{ Way | 


PYR 


Weſtphalia, in Germany. The ſpring is ſituated at one 
end of the village of Pyrmont: and the water, as it riſes 
up from the ſprings, ſeems to boil in its baſon, and when 
taken up in a glaſs, ſparkles like the brighteſt Champagne 

and Dr. Monro ſays, to him had lomething the taſte of 
old hock, and a ſpirity chalybeate ſmell, but it did not 
ſtrike the leaſt ſhade of red, or purple, when mixed 
with yrop of violets. It ſeems to yield different quanti- 
ties of folid matter, at different times, when evaporated 
according to the experiments of Dr. Hofman, Turner, 
Rutty, and fir T. Bergman. Dr. Rutty mentions that 
the reſiduum which he obtained was of a pale brown co- 
lour, had a nauſcous bitter taſte, and did not moiſten in 
the air; and that about one third of it was calcareous 
nitre, that is vitriolated magneſia, mixed with a pittance 
of ſea-ſalt, and that the remainder was made up of ſele- 
nites, calcareous earth, and ochre. Sir T. Bergman ſays 
that the Swediſh Kanneful, containing 42,351 grains of 

this water, is ſometimes impregnated with ninety cubic 
inches of aerial acid; though in general the quantity is 
ſmaller; which is in the proportion of 130 cubic inches 
froin the wk OY gallon of 61,440 grains, and the ſolid 
contents on his analyzation were, from the Ergliſh gal- 
lon of acrated iron, 44 grains; of aerated lime, 292, 3 of 
vitriolated lime-ſelenite, 555 3 of aerated magneſia, 65,7 


At Pyrmont, the people generally drink this water by 
glaſsfuls in a morning, to the quantity of two, three, or 
more Engliſh pints. Its common operation is by urine, 
but if taken copiouſly, it generally proves laxative z and 
when it has not this effect, and that effect is wanted, they 
commonly mix with the firſt glaſs drank in the morning, 
from one to five or fix drams of ſome purging falt. 
ro's Medical, &c. Chemiſtry, vol. ii. 
 PYROPUS. See PHosPHoRUS. | 
PYROSIS. In Scotland this is called the wATER- 
BRASH: in Engliſh, BLACK- WATER. Dr. Cullen places 


ſpaſmi. This diforder is named pyro/is Suecica by Sau- 
vages, but Linnzus calls it cardialgia ſputatoria. Dr. 
Cullen conſiders the pyro/7s as an idiopathic diſeaſe, and 
ſeems to be the firſt who hath treated of it in a ſyſtem. 
He obſerves, that it 1s a diſeaſe frequent among people 
in lower life, but occurs alſo, though more rarely, in 
people of better condition. It appears, he ſays, moſt 
frequently in perſons under middle age, but ſeldom in any 
perſons before the age of puberty. When it has once 


time after, but it ſeldom appears in perſons conſiderably 
advanced in life. 
quently the female; it ſometimes attacks pregnant wo- 
men, and ſome women only when they are in that con- 
dition. Of other women, it more frequently affects the un- 
married;-and of the married, moſt frequently the barren ; 
it frequently happens to women labouring under the ſluor 
albus. The fits of this diſeaſe uſually come on in the 
morning and forenoon, when the ſtomach is empty. 'The 
firſt ſymptoms of it is a pain at the pit of the ſtomach 
with a ſenſe of conſtriction, and as if the ſtomach was 
drawn towards the back; the pain is increaſed by railing 
the body into an erect poſture, and, therefore, the body 
is bended forward. This pain is often very ſevere; and 
after continuing for ſome time, it brings on an eructation 


y of ſulphur, iron, and unmetallic earth; in of a thin watery fluid in conſiderable quantity: this fluid 


hath ſometimes an acid taſte, but very often is without 
this, and abſolutely inſipid. The eructation is for ſome 
time frequently repeated, and does not immediately giye 
relief to the pain which preceded it, but does ſo at length, 
and puts an end to the fit. The fits come on without any 
evident exciting cauſe; they attack perſons uſing animal 
food, but more frequently thoſe who live on milk and fa- 
rinacea. Cold applicd to the lower extremities ſeems of- 
ten to be an exciting cauſe, and ſo is every conſiderable 
emotion of mind. The doctor goes on to obſerve, that the 
nature of this affection is not very obvious, but he thinks it 
may be explained as follows : it ſeems to begin by a fpatm 
of the muſcular fibres of the ſtomach, which is afterwards, 
in a certain manner, communicated to the blood-vellels 
and exhalents, ſo as to increaſe the impetus of the flu:ds in 
the veſſels, while a conſtriction takes place on their extre- 
mities. The increaſed impetus pours out a larger quan- 
tity of fluid than uſual, while the conſtriction upon their 


| 


7 1 extre- 


of vitriolated magneſia, 36; of common ſalt, 103. 


Mon- 


it as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes, and order 


taken place, it is ready to recur occaſionally for a long 


It affects both ſexes, but more fre- 
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PYVROTECHNIA, from vo, fire, and ru xvn, art. 
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extremities allows only the pure watery parts to be poured | 


out, analogous, as I judge, in every reſpect to what hap- 
pens in the diabetes hyſtericus. As to the cure, little can 
be done. Opium relieves the paroxyſm. The vitriolic 


*ther, volatile alkali, &c. are ſometimes of ſervice. Lin- 
neus ſpeaks of the nux vomica being uſeful, but to pre- 


vent the returns of this diſorder is not eaſy. See Cullen's 
Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 

It is alſo the name of a diſeaſe in the ear, which 
affects the patient as if a heat was excited there by a burn- 


CHEMISTRY. 
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PYRUS. The rEAR-TREE. The ; 
ſufficiently known not to need any defer ivit u 
pears the liquor called perry is obtained by ex ay From 
PyRUs CYDONIA., See CV DON IA, and . 
— MaLus. See Marus SYLvgsrais 
PYULCON, from wyov, pus, and gu, ts dau, 
inſtrument to fetch out the matter from the cavitv ; 


breaſt or any ſinuous ulcer. e 
PYURIA. 
PyYuURIA ARTHRITICA. [The ſame as Drs; 
w=— ]Y[UCOSA. Mo cos A. See Drvzia 
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A UVADRAGESIMUS DIES. The fortieth day. 
The ancients fixed on this day as the laſt to which 
acute diſtempers could extend, calling all thoſe 
| chronical which continue longer. But Dr. James ob- 
| ſerves, that he hath ſeen an acute diſeaſe which conti- 
ned ſixty days. 1 
| QUADRANS. A three ounce meaſure was for- 

merly thus named. See CYATHUS. 
| QUADRATI MUSCULI. Four-ſquared muſcles: 
dee OcctpiTALIs MuscULUs., DEPRESSORES LABII 
| INFRA, | 
| 8 See CuBo1DEs. 
QUADRATUS BUCCAS DETRAHENS. See 
| ADDUCTOR AURIS, 
QuapraTus FEMORIS. This muſcle riſes from the 
| outhde of the tuberoſity of the iſchium, and is inſerted 

into the line between he trochanter major and minor, 
| ſerving to rotate the thigh. 

— GENZ. See PLATYSMA MYOIDES. 

— LUMBORUM. This muſcle riſes from the ſpine 
of the ilium, whence it goes to the tranſverſe proceſſes 
| of the four upper lumbar vertebræ, and partly from 
| theſe tranſverſe proceſſes, which part goes to the 
bit rib, This muſcle lies between the contained parts of 

| the belly, and the erectors of the back, and ſerve to pull 
the body to one fide, by bringing the laft rib down. This 
| muſcle is alſo called quadrigeminus, and lumbaris externus; 
| underneath it a troubleſome abſceſs is ſometimes formed. 
| dee ABSCESSUS LUMBORUM. 

QUADRIFOLIUM. A name for the trifelium, 
bortenſe album. | 

QUADRIGA, alſo CaTayHrRAcCTa. A bandage for 
the ſternum and ribs. It is twenty-four feet long, three 
or four fingers broad, with two heads; it binds upon the 
| thorax and ſternum more firmly when the ribs are frac- 
| Wired, The middle is placed on one fide of the body; 

= two heads are carried ſo as to interſect on the oppo- 
te ſhoulder z they are brought back to where they begin, 
| and then paſs circularly round the body. 
; CL RIGEMINT. A name for the following muſ- 

N 2p 3 - 

ales. er. viz. pyriformis, gemini, and the qua 


1 VADRIGEMINUS, See QUADRATUS LU MBO- 


Anon.. See CAss ADA. 
TARA, See CHINA ORIENTALIS. 
758 * CONTINUA. ConTINUED QUAR=- 
3 e paroxyſm returns every fourth day, after 
= 8 Findiculations and horripilations, but does not 
I 6A, ; ly obſerve its period; nor when the paroxyſm 
interme FIR it totally intermit, but is only milder on the 
ppens T days than in that in which the paroxyſm 
arg ” heat is alſo preternaturally intenſe, the pulſe 
mouth d: c appetite languid, the ſtrength low, the 
red, thi ry, the head Na. the ſleep reſtleſs, the urine 
* Wick, and with a hi gh-coloured ſediment, 


# QUARTANA DuPLEx. A DovBLE qQuanTan. | 
is when within four days two ſucceding paroxyſms hap- 


pen, in ſuch a manner, that each preſerves its proper 


type, and peculiar time of acceſſion, alternately correſ- 
ponding to the preceding paroxyſm; and the third day 
only being totally free from the fever. 
—— FEBRI8, vel QUARTANA LEGITIMA, An 
AGUE, or QUARTAN INTERMITTENT FEVER It 
hath two fits in four days, or two days free from the 
fit, ſo on the firſt and the fourth the fever attends, 
and on the ſecond and third it is free; the acceſſion of 
the fit is in the afternoon, and returns more exactly 
than in any other ſpecies of fever. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz, and order 
febres. It is uſually both more violent and obſtinate 
than a tertian. Sometimes a quartan fever is doubie, 
that is, when the fits come on every other time at diffcr- 
ent hours, and ſo that the third day only is free from 


[ever. It is called ſpurious when the fit begins at any 


other time of the day than about four or five o'clock in 
the evening. The cure is as related forintermitting fevers. 
— SPURIA. SPURIOUs QuAR TAN. It hath no 


certain period for its returns, which, however, is in the 


forenoon generally; the heat alſo is greater, and affects 
the patient more than the cold fit does. | 
QUARTARIUS. A meaſure which contains about 
four ounces. 
QUARTATIO. [ Quartation. It is an operation 
QUARTURA. Jin chemiſtry, by which the yu 
tity of one thing is made equal to a fourth part of the 
quantity of another. Thus when gold, allayed with 
filver, 1s to be ſeparated, we are obliged to facilitate the 
action of the aqua fortis by reducing the quantity of the 
former of theſe metals to one fourth part of the whole 
maſs, which is done by ſufficiently increaſing the quan- 
tity of the ſilver if it be neceſſary. Some extend this name 
to the operation of parting called DEPART. 1 
QUASSI LIGNUM. Quass: woop. This wood 
is ſo called from a negro who was named Quaſſi; he lived 
at Surinam; and uſed it medicinally. He had great ſuc- 
ceſs by giving it in fevers of the intermittent, malignant, 
and putrid kinds. It is the guaſſia amara, or the quaſſia 
floribus hermaphroditis, foliis imparipinnatis, foliolis op- 
poſitis ſeſſilibus, petiolo articulato alato, floribus race- 
moſis, Linn. The wood hath no ſmell, is very bitter, 
and ſtronger and more concentrated than that of any 
one medicament yet known; it is totally void of ſtypti- 
city. As a bitter, it may be uſed as is common with 
bitters in general; it may be given in the form of pills, 
powders, or infuſion. 75 made a tincture with it in 
brandy, but an infuſion of it in boiling water ſeems to be 
the beſt preparation. A dram may be infuſed in a pint 
of boiling water, and an ounce may be given for one doſe. 
When the bark could not be taken, in the intermiſſion 
of fevers, the quaſſi, with an equal quantity of rad. ſer- 


pent. V. infuſed in boiling water, anſwered every end 
2 that 


that was expected from the bark; it allayed vomiting, | 
and appeared powerfully to reſiſt putrefaction. See Me- 
moirs of the Medical Society of London, vol. ii. p. 28. 

Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid in its favour, it is 
conſidered only as a pure bitter, by thoſe who had much 
experience in it, and that will ny do what any pure and 
ſimple bitter will do. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

QUASSIA. SIMAROUBA DIOICA, See DIMA» 
ROUBA. 

QUATRIO. The ASTRAGALUS. | 

QUERCERA. See ErTIALos. To 

QUERCULA CALAMANDRINA. See CHAM - 
DRYS. I 
QUERCUS. The OAKx-TREE. It is the quercus ro- 
bur, or quercus foliis deciduis oblongis ſuperne latioribus, 
ſinubus acutioribus, angulis, obtuſis, Linn. The com- 
MON ENGLISH OAK-TREE. It is a common foreſt-tree, 
and is known in all parts of Europe. The bark is a ſtrong 
aſtringent, Moderately bitter, having no particular ſmell ; 
with a ferruginous ſolution it ſtrikes an inky blackneſs. It 
hath been ue with ſucceſs in intermittent fevers, and in 
gleeting gangrenous wounds and ulcers, in which caſes, 
ſome ſay, its extract is as good as the extract of the bark. 
Both water, and rectified ſpirit, take up its virtues. It» 
has been much employed as an aſtringent medicine, in 
decoction, in flight tumefaCtions of the mucous mem- 
brane of the fauces; to a prolapſus uvulæ from flight 
cold, and a cynanche tonſillaris. Alum has been often 
joined with it, and rendered more efficacious. In powder 
| Hoy to the quantity of half a 'dram every two or three 
hours during the intermiſſion of a fever: and both by it- 
ſelf, and joined with chamomile flowers, the returns of 
paroxyſms of intermittents have been prevented. All 
theſe virtues in a conſiderable degree, belong to the cu- 
pulz, or ſcaly cup which embraces the bottom of the 
acorns. Cullen's Mat. Med. | 

The bark is more uſed for tanning than as a medicine. 
See GALL. . | 

Qutrcvs AGyYLoPps. See ZEGYLOPS. 

=—— MARINA. See KALL 
- QUERQUERA. A ſort of fever called carcaros, and 
phricodes, from the horror and tremor with which it is 
attended. See PHRICODES. 

QUIETALES. Diſeaſes in which the voluntary and 
involuntary motions, and the ſenſes are diminiſhed. 
QUINA QUINA. The PERUVIAN BARK. See 
Cort. PERUv. | 

QUINCUNX. A five-ounce meaſure. See CYA- 
THUS, | 
 QUINQUEFOLIUM, alſo called pentaphyllon. Co- 
MON CINQUEFOIL, FIVE-FINGERS, or FIVE-LEAV=| 
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free from fever. 


ſet five together, on long pedicles. It is per 
wild on clay grounds, and flowers in june. 


are aſtringent, they give out their virtue to 
ſpirit. 'The leaves are of the ſam 


- 


The Tootz 


ae nature as the rotz. 


See Rau Hiſt. _ 
It was known to Hippocrates, and empl : 
and others in the cure of intermittents, 1 els 
to other plants of the ſame claſs. 
It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of tormentilla and 
tina. TY, 
QUINQUINA. The PERUVIAN BARE. 
PERUVIANUS. 
QUINQUE NERVIA. See PLaxTaco 


argen. 


See Co Nr. 


QUINTA ESSENTIA. Ogi EssE e, 1; 
chemiſts expreſs this by the word forma. They are * 4 


by adding to any eſſential oil twelve times its quantity of 
pure alcohol of wine, and ſhaking them ſo together, fl 
the oil may not appear. If theſe are diſtilled in ache 
veſſel, with a fire of go deg. by Fahrenh. therm ty 
alcohol will riſe with only the preſiding ſpirit of the a; 
and if with care the thinner part is ſeveral times ſepara 
ed from the thicker, by repeated gentle cohobation te 
Toots will at length ns ſo impregnated with thoſe oil 
irits as to appear to be almoſt pure ſpirit i 
* exhauſted oil behind. , 
ry 3 are made by diſſolving an aromatic 6! 
in alcohol of wine, then adding to them ten times their 
weight of ſugar, finely powdered, the placing them ina 
proper place and veſſel for exhaling the ſpirit from the ſa 
gar, but preſerving it from being loſt, Thus the fag 
will remain dry, but with the virtues of the aromatic di 
in it. 9 i. in a glaſs of wine is a good cordial. 
QUINTANA. An AGUE, the paroxyſm of which re 
turneth every fifth day; the ſecond, third, and fourth ar 
QUISQUILIUM. A GRAIN of CHERMEs, 
QUOTIDIANA CONTINUA. The continued quo- 
tidian of Vogel, is the continued quartan of Cullen, 
— FEBRIS, amphemerina, amphemerinos. A cb 


|DIAN INTERMITTENT FEVER: It intermits, but rezurns 


every day, and that generally early in the morning: whenthe 
fit approaches at any other time of the day, it iscalled ſpurt 
ous or anomalous. Dr. Cullen places this genus of di- 
eaſe in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order febres, and dene: 
a quotidian fever, wherein ſimilar paroxyſms occur in the 
ſpace of twenty-four hours: the paroxyſms attacking in 
morning. The blood is more denſe in this ſpecics of in. 


termittents than of any other. For the general tothod 


of cure, ſee INTERMITTENS TEBR IVS. 
| SoPOROSA, vel '(TEXTIANA CaRoTICA. A 


ED GRASS, Tt is a trailing plant, with ſerrated leaves, 
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fever of the intermittent tert an k nd, attended with cole 
tous affections. 


| ABDOIDES. See RHABDOIDES. Y 
| R RABIES. See HyDpRoPHORIA. When from 
the bite of a mad dog, the patient hath a deſire 
ol biting, the canine madneſs is called rabies. 
RACEMUS. A cLUSTER, ſuch as a bunch of 
grapes, or of ivy-berries, or other fruit which grows in 
| cluſters; or rather a ſtalk divided into ſeveral branches, 
E ſuſtaining each a flower or fruit, ſet thick together, as is 
ſeen in grapes, &c. 
| RACHIALGIA. See CoLica ; but it is particular- 
ly the colica Pictonum. 
RACHIALGIA PICTONUM, | 
— METALLICA, h. ſ. Colica Picto- 
— AB ADIAPNEUSTIA, num. See CoLIcA. 
— TRAUMATICA. | 
| RACHITA, or Racniz1. The muſcles belonging 
| to the back. Sa | | 
| RACHITIS, ſo Dr. Gliſſon called it from gag, the 
ſpine of the back, becauſe he ſuppoſes a fault in the ſpinal 
marrow produces it. The RICKETs. This diſorder is 
alſo called cyrtongſus. In ſome eountries it is called the 
Engliſh difeaſe, though it is much more frequent elſe- 
where; it did not appear in England until about the mid- 
| dle of the ſeventeent century, from whence it is ſaid to 
| have ſpread all over Europe, and whence it obtained the 
J * of Engliſh. Dr. Gliſſon ſays, that it was firſt ob- 
ereed in the Weſt of England, in the counties of Dorſet 
[ ”% Somerſet, betwixt the years 1600 and 1620, and that 
| uterwards it ſpread. 
| : 1s 2 chronical diſeaſe, and a ſpecies of cachexy. Dr. 
C 1 places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ, 
a e order intumeſcentiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two vari- 
* I. Rachitis ſimplex z when there is no other diſ- 
| ot 5 cum aliis morbis conjuncta. The 
. a it is affected, but more particularly the heads 
SG N or joints, with their ligaments and cartila- 
| Gig? der , 0 the whole cranium. Bodies that have been 
13 To the death of ricketty patients, were found 
Per Le e and flaccid muſcles, ſwelled lungs, enlarged 
. _ meſenteric glands, ſpongy bones, the 
like bie 4 em were ſoft, and the marrow within them 
IF te, ſerum. Some obſerve, that the top of the ſpi- 
ha Woes is uncommonly hard and obſtruCted, that 
| the ben, ae between the dura and pia mater, and that 
Ukuan Wes Bo 
Pears of * ; 3 are children from ſix months to ſix 
= * ough ſometimes its attack is not before the 
Fe para after. Mr. Bromfield gives an inſtance 
under this diforge® afflicted with, and at length dying 
| Children who e eh Face his Chirurg. Obſ. vol. ii. c. 2. 
onmplaint. eir teeth late are diſpoſed to this 
The r | | 
keneratez 12 Wer are, whatever hinders digeſtion, 
cold moiſt N chyle, or in general leſſens the vis vitæ. 
© greater fr moſphere diſpoſes to the r:chkets, whence 
quency thereof in marſhy countries. In 
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Holland, and at Halle in Saxony, this diſorder prevails 
"oy much, on account of their atmoſphere being filled 
with moiſt and otherways unſalutary exhalations. Bad 
nurſing, a too aceſcent diet, &c. are alſo cauſes of this 
kind. The immediate cauſes are, ſuch an indiſpoſition 
of the ſpinal marrow as prevents a due paſſage of the vi- 
tal heat along it, whence all thoſe parts which receive 
nerves therefrom are but poorly nouriſhed ; whilſt a re- 
dundance of this neceſſary principle is conveyed to the 
head, whence its extraordinary increaſe, and the florid 
complexion uſually obſerved in patients thus afflited 
and, as Dr. Hunter obſerves, a deficiency of the oſſeous 
or of the earthy matter of the bones. 


greater or leſſer number of the following ſymptoms being 
attendant in one and the ſame patient; and from the dit- 
ferent degrees of their violence. Uſually the firſt ap- 
pearance of this kind is in the eighth or ninth month of 
the child's age; by degrees ſeveral parts of the body be- 
come diſproportioned, the ſkin grows lax, the belly be- 
comes flaccid, the muſcles wear away, particularly thoſe 
of the neck, the joints of the hands, arms, knees, and 
feet grow large, ſo that there ſeems to be excreſcencies on 
the bones of the wriſts and ankles; the bones at length 


ſpine, they grow crooked ; the child walks with more and 
more difficulty, until it entirely loſes the uſe of its feet ; 
the carotids and jugulars ſwell, but the other blood-veſ- 
ſels ſeem leſs : the head grows large ; the ſutures are vi- 
ſible; the fontenel is often membranous ; the neck is too 
weak to ſupport the head ſteadily; the countenance 1s 
lively ; the child is more ſenſible than is common to chil- 
dren of the ſame age; the breaſt is ſtrait, and compreſſ- 
ed on its fide. The ſternum riſes up ſharp, and in a point, 
and the extremities of the ribs are knotty ; the diſeaſe at 
length increaſing, a fever comes on, which is followed by 
a cough, a difficulty of breathing, and other ſymptoms 
which continue during life; the wriſts are knotty and 
diſtorted, ſo are the ankles; the ribs protuberate and 
grow crooked ; the hypochondres ſwell; other ſymptoms 
reſembling the conſumption come on, and at length de- 
ſtroy the patient. Children who are old enough to walk, 


{till, and as their diſorder increaſes, they would always 


much uneaſineſs, ſoon decay and fall out: and it is re- 
markable that moſt of this time the appetite fails not, 
nor does the patient ſeem to digeſt with difficulty what 
he eats. | | 
The rickets do not often prove fatal; but when an 
heRic fever, conſumptive ſymptoms, or an aſthma, &c. 
ſucceed, the patient is carried off by them. If the diſorder 
continues after the fifth year of the child's age, it proves 
difficult of cure, and the body uſually continues weakly 
and deformed for ſome years after. When a faulty air or 


| | 7U Pox, 


The chief differences in this diſorder are from the 


are too weak to ſupport the body, and, as well as the 


go tottering and waddling along; but they like beſt to ſit | 


lay down; the teeth come forward very ſlowly, and with 


a bad diet are the cauſe, or if it is ſucceeded by the ſmall- 
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pox, the itch, or other eutaneous eruptions, and is not 
accompanied with conſiderable incurvation of the bones, 
and inability to motion, the cure is not very difficult. 
The bones of the legs, though very crooked, will become 
nearly and often quite ſtraight during the growth of the 
hild, if it becomes ſtrong and healthy. 

The intentions of cure are, to diſſolve the viſcidity of 
the juices, open obſtructions, and promote a free circus 
lation, and then to increaſe the vital heat and ſtrengthen 
the ſolids. | 

The diet ſhould be light, cordial, and nutritious ; be 
of broth, in which cray- fiſnes are boiled; this is excellent, 
or beef broth alone; ſpiced meats are uſeful; rice with 
wine and a little cinnamon mixed with it will be a pro- 
per change. The air ſhould be dry and warm; exerciſe, 
according to the ability of the child, ſhould be regular, 
gentle, and frequent. To keep the child dry and clean 
conduces much to relief. | 

Gentle emetics and lenient purges ſhould begin the 
cure, 3 the tinct. aloes and tinct. rhab. mixed 
in equal parts; theſe may be repeated two or three times: 
or equal parts of calomel and rhubarb may be given, and 
repeated ſo as not to ſalivate: after theſe, when the chil- 
dren's bellies are ſwelled, give pills of the gall of cels, or 
pikes, as deobſtruents; or, if the patient is emaciated, or 
the viſcera are not ſound, ſaponaceous medicines ſhould 
be given, particularly the kali acetatum. 

Lena may be uſeful both by their efficacy as me- 
dicines, and by the friction uſed in the proper _— 
tion of them. R ol. palmæ 3 ii. balf. Peruv. & fp. 
ammoniæ, Ai 3 ii. ol. n. m. per expr. 3 i. ol. carioph. & 
ſuccin. d gut. xx. with this or even with ſp. vini camph. 
let the ſpine and any of the affected joints be rubbed 
twice a day. If before the uſe of the liniment, & c. the 
parts are rubbed before the fire with a large flannel cloth, 
their efficacy will be more increaſed. Dry frictions alone 
are peculiarly uſeful. ; 

If on trial cold-bathing is found to excite a glowing 
warmth, it may be continued with advantage; if on the 
firſt uſing the cold bath the child ſhivers, put it between 
blankets until it grows warm or ſweats a little; after- 
wards uſe warm water, and gradually proceed to the uſe 
of colder. | 

To warm the conſtitution and ſtrengthen it, nothing 
excels the cort. Peruv. and ferrum ammoniacale. The 
firſt may be given in powder, or in the form of an infu- 
ſion, and the latter alſo in ſubſtance or tincture. In- 
ſtead of theſe the unruſted fine filings of iron may 
be mixed with mild aromatics, and waſhed down with 
any bitter infuſion. Dr. Zaviani gives the ferrum am- 
moniacale, gr. v. more or leſs, every day for two weeks, 
interpoſing the pulv. rhab. gr. v. once in four or five 
days; he then omits the medicines during two weeks, 
after which he repeats them as before. But if the pa- 
tient is feveriſh, give him the infuſ. cort. Peruv. cum 
acido vitriolico diluto, inſtead of the iron or any of its 
preparations. | 

'The kali pp. is highly extolled in this diſeaſe: In the 
fourth vol. of the Edinb. Med. Comm. is the following 
account of its efficacy: a boy of ſeven years old, who 
laboured under rickets to a great degree; his inferior ex- 
tremities were become {tiff and immoveable; the abdo- 
men flaccid; he was emaciated with a diarrhoea and con- 
ſtant ſweatings, and had five fiſtulous ulcers all running at 
the ſame time. The following was preſcribed : R decoct. 
cort. Peruv. 3 viii. kali pp. 3 ſs. m. Half of this mix- 
ture was taken every day. In the courſe of one month, 
the patient was ſo far recovered as to be able to riſe from 
his bed, and to walk with ſome ſupport. At that time 
the bark was changed for the rubia tinctorum; and in 
leſs than four months, the boy was ſo recovered as to walk 
with a crutch, and the ulcers by that time were nearly 
healed. Many ricketty people have been cured by a wa- 
tery ſolution of the 42 vegetable alcali, without any 
other means being uſed. ere | 

The oſmunda regalis, or flowering fern, if given in de- 
coction, powder, or extract, is recommended as of great 
efficacy in this diſorder. | 

A graſs of claret, with a morſel of bread ſhould be 
given to the child, an hour before dinner every day, and 
again in the evening. 

See Boerhaave's Aphoriſms; F. Hoffmann's Oper. tom. 
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p. 66. 71. Shaw's Practice of Phyſie. 
tiſe on the Rickets, Edinb. Med. C 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 

RACHOSIS. Excorition of the relaxed ſer 

RANIX US MUSCULUS. See. Ray; mk 

— EXTERNUs, See EXTExs0k caps, . 
4185. 1 Abt. 

RADIALIS. The nerve ſo called. See CERP ICs. 

RADTIALISs vel RADIX A ART TRIA. It i; , W 
of the humeral artery. It runs down the ſide of p. 
dius, covered by the ſupinator longus; at the 1 
vides into two, one of which paſſing over the palm IF 
hand, is Joſt in the fleſhy part of the thumb; tlie < 
paſſes on, and between the metacarpal bone of tlie 1 
finger, and the firſt bone of the thumb, plunges into 1 
palm, and forms a ſort of arch there. In its courſs 2: 
ſends off branches which run on both ſides of the h, 
communicate with the cubical branches, and are 
among the metacarpal bones. 

MuscvLus. See the EXTENSOR andthe pry. 
OR MUSCLES, 

—— ExTERNA VENA. When the cephalica hack 
reached the bend of the arm, it divides into two Princi 
pal branches, one is called the adus externa; it Ipreag 
about, and along the fore-arm, 


by Trez. 
Vol. i. 8 
Wi b. 47, 


Core. 


and, 
lo! 


mediana cephalica. 

RADICULA. A name for the raphanus hortenss, 
RADIUS. RaDivs, a STAFF or BEAM, It i; «ng 
of the bones of the fore-arm, which is ſo called frun 
the reſemblance it bears to the ſpoke of a wheel; called 


{mall circular head, which is hollowed for an articulation 
by arthrodia, with the tubercle of the os humeri at the 
ſide of the trochlea and the half of the round circunſe. 
rence of the head, next to the ujna is ſmooth, to be u. 
ceived into the ſemilunated cavity of that bone, Th; 
lower extremity of the radius is much larger than the fa- 
perior it is flattened before, and grooved backwards 0 
the tendons of the muſcles. The extremity of the red 
is hollowed for the reception of the bones of the wil. 
The reaſon why the fibres of the interoſſeus ligament 
run obliquely upwards from the ulna to the radii is, tit 
as this laſt is very flightly articulated to the os humer, 
in a fall the force of it would be communicated e 
its upper extremity, and eaſily diſlocate it if this liyzment 
was not to take off the force of the fall. The fibula » 
alſo ſo called. 9-2 
RADIX. A RooT. It is that part of a plantVY 
which it naturally receives its nouriſhment. Some 700ts 
are fleſhy, others are fibrous, and others again are wood. 
Roots are divided into different ſpecies. Linus 4 
vides them into fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous, wich 
are again ſubdivided by other diſtinctions, the chief 6! 
which are the following : | WH 
RADIX ASPHODELI. ASPMODEL-ROOT. |: * 
which is compoſed of ſeveral oblong fleſhy knobs. 
this kind are the king's-ſpear, and the day-lily- 
BRASSILIENSIS. Sec IPECACUANHY: , 4 
—— BurBOSA. The BULBOUS ROOT. ſt 1 15 
which is compoſed of ſeveral coats, involving - 110 
or of ſeveral ſcales lying one over another. 1 hn 
theſe is called a tunicated root. Of this fort are | 
&c. The laſt is called a ſquamous, or ſcaly root 
this ſort are the lily, &c. | 
— DvuLcis. See GLYCYRRHIZA- 
— FIBROSA. A FIBROUS ROOT: Of. - ae 
conſiſts only of ſmall fibres like hairs. Of this ſon 
thoſe of GRass and CORN. _ door. 1th! 
GRANULOSA, A GRANULOU®" nal po 
kind of granulous root, conſiſting of mary. this kind b 
knobs, which reſemble grains of corn. 
the white ſaxifrage. 97 
GruMosa. A GRUMOUS e 1 you 
which conſiſts in many oblong fleſhy mo un 
centre at the top. Of this ſort is the 73 18 p1 JAL! 
— IxDica Lor Ez IAA. See Rd 
PEZ, &c. It is 2 19 
— PALMATA. 3 
rous root, divided, as it were, into 5 ged-orchl 


rs is one whit 


It 15 ons 


to reſemble a hand. Of this ſort is the han 
— RHODIA. See RHEDIA- ; 
— RUBRA, See RUBIA» go! 


Mi. p. 487, &c. Wallis's Sydenham, Med. My. vol. i. | 
5 2 | 


INTERNA VENA. It is a long branch from the | 


alſo cercis; focile. Its upper extremity is formed into a | 


* 


R AN 


K TESTICULATA. A TESTICULATED ROOT, It 
* e tuberous rot, for it conſiſts of two knobs, re- 


| +. a doubl r of teſticles. Of this ſort are ſome of the 


| ſembling a pal 
Va W A TUREROUS ROOT. It conſiſts 
725 y ſubſtance, and is generally roundiſh. 


form fleſh 
Leng the ſow- bread. ſides the term RADIX 


T other ſubſtances, viz. 

” als DI JUAN LOPEZ LUSITANTIS. It is the ra- 
I Indica Lopeziants Pharm. Edinb. Radix Indica, a Jo- 
| anne Lopez, denominata Gaubii Adverſar. cap. vi. The 
| ot of an unknown tree, growing, as ſome ſay, at Goa, 
others ſuppoſe in Malacca, from whence it is ſometimes 

brought to Batavia. It is met with in pieces of different 
tlicknels, ſome at leaſt of two inches diameter. The 
| woody part is whitiſh and very light; ſofter, more ſpongy, 

ind whiter next the bark, may ns. denſer, ſomewhat 

«diſh, medullary part. The bark is rough, wrinkled, | 

brown, ſoft, and as it were woolly, pretty thick, covered 
with a thin, paler euticle; neither the woody nor cortical 
pen hath any remarkable ſmell or taſte, nor any appear- | 

nec of reſinous matter. On boiling in water, no odour 
emitted, and the ſtrained liquor, which is of a yellow 
| hic, is almoſt inſipid, only impreſſing the tongue with a 
very light, obſcure bitteriſhneſs, and without viſcidity. 

| The extract obtained by evaporating the decoction, is 

| equally void of ſenſible activity. Rectiſied ſpirit is tinged 

| by the root of a brown colour, but acquires no particular 

ute. After drawing off the ſpirit from the tinCture, a 

matter remains reſembling balſam, which bubbles and 


——_—_— 


in flames in the fire, and has a bitteriſn taſte, like that of | 


opium. N 
| inis root is regarded in the Eaſt Indies as a medicine of 
extraordinary efficacy in diarrhœas. Gaubius, in his Ad- 
rerſaria, ſhews ſome experiments made with it, which, 
in ſome degree, confirm its reputation; it appeared re- 
| markably effectual in abating colliquative diarrhœas, which 
bad refiſted the uſual remedies, and thoſe attending the 
aſt ſtage of conſumptions were particularly relieved by 
its uſe. It ſeems not to act by an aſtringent power, but 
by a faculty of reſtraining and appeaſing ſpaſmodic and 
ordinate motions in the inteſtines. Gaubius compares 
its action to that of ſimarouba, but thinks it more eſfica- | 
cious than this medicine. The powder is given with any 
proper vehicle, in doſes from fifteen to thirty grains, re- 
peated three or four times a day. A tincture made with 
[common ſpirit is ſaid to be equally effectual with the rot; 
of this tincture the doſe was a tea-ſpoonful three times a 
dy. Lewis's Mat. Med. edit. 3. N 
| RAMALIS VENA. The vena portæ. 
RAMEX. An HERNIA, | 


_—_—— 


N 


CissockLx. 


| RAMUS. A mraxcn. It is the diviſion of a ſtalk, 
er tree; it is called a BOUGH. | 
| Röbius lxrERIoR. A name of the third maxillary 
| dranch of the nerves, which proceed from the fifth pair. 
{ — OUPERIOR, See FRONTALIS NERVUS. | 
RANA. The FROG, or PADDOCK. The ſpawn of 
e was formerly uſed for cooling, but now is wholly 
| NN allo it is the name of a diſeaſe. See RANx LA. 
"VA RUBETA. See BU. 
3 NaN R. See CERVUS RANGITER. 
Bee 6 N ARTERLA & VENE, vel RAN UL. 
1 AN OPAL. Quia nigræ ſunt inſtar ranularum. 
Maler ch LA. The name of a tumor which is ſeated 
tle fro, ole; it hath been thought to reſemble a lit- 
i .,o 2 the name of ranula; though ſome ſay 
| Kine, © us named, becauſe it alters the voice of the 
ealleq ; „as to make him croak like a frog. It is alſo 
tumor 55 duds bypog loffis, hypogloſſum, ranev. This 
and i; Barc in the ſalivary glands under the tongue, 
of the Fe" wn either fide of the frœnum; it is generally 
rent aſia nous kind. The matter varies much in diffe- 
White of OY of this diſorder, being ſometimes like the 
nc; it :. Gg, at others it is more ſolid; in ſome in- 
Ii fometi s purulent, in others it differs from all theſe. 
band hl e, grows ſudden! , impedes both the ſpeech 
ts growth! kg. and alſo cauſes much pain; but generally 
ſultances hay more gradual, and its effects not ſo violent. 
Kiticers, TI occurred of their havin degenerated into 
great liſfeutty? are all of the encyſted kind, and are with 
Kficrally re either diſperſed or brought to ſuppuration, 
| aum the knife for their removal. If a tu- 


4 
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| vegetable clafs, viz. 


| RavtEx Vargcosus, i. e. Hernia varicoſa. See | 


R A P 


From of this kind is ſeated where the (alival duQs enters 
into the mouth, inciſions muſt never be attempted, becauſe 
of the danger of wounding theſe ducts, with the nerves 
or blood-veſſels; in this caſe wait until nature opens 2 
paſſage for the contents: if it is ſeated on either fide, great 
care is required, leſt the nerves or tle blood-veſſels there, 


tongue of the patient, and make an inciſion tranſyerſely 
into the tumor, the matter being diſcharged, dreſs with 
the honey of roſes acidulated with the Firt of vitriol, 
that the cyſt may alſo be deſtroyed. See Heiſter's Sur- 
gery. Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 325. White's Sur- 
gels p. 275. 

RANUNCULOIDES PRATENSIS. See CALEN- 
DULA PRATENSIS. 

RANUNCULUS. CrowFoor, It is a plant with 
pentapetalous flowers, that are alſo roſaceous; they are 
let in five-leaved cups; they are followed each by a round 
cluſter of naked ſeeds, and are perennial. Boerhaave 
enumerates ſixty-nine ſpecies, ſome of which are inert, 
and others are very cauſtic. It is alſo a name for the 
myoſuros. 

RANUNCULUS BULBOSUs, vel tuberoſus major; 
ROUND-ROOTED, or BULBOUS CROWFOOT, It hath a 
round tuberous root, the ſize of an olive; the leaves are 
divided commonly into three ſegments, and theſe are fur- 
ther ſubdivided, the ſtalks are erect : the flowers are of 
a bright gloſly yellow, their cups turned downwards. It 
is common in paſture-grounds, and flowers in May. This 
is one of the cauſtic ſpecies. 

— LONGIFOLIUS PALUSTRIS MINOR, called alſo 
flammula, SYEARWORT, or SMALLER WATER CROW- 


minated at both ends, and leaning on procumbent 
ſtalks; it grows in watery places or moiſt meadows, 
and flowers in June. 'The roots and leaves have no ſmell, 
but have an acrid fiery taſte. Taken internally, they 
appear to be deleterious, even when ſo far freed from 
the cauſtic matter by boiling in water as to diſcover no ill 
quality to the palate. The effluvia of the leſs acrid ſpe- 
cies, or varieties, cultivated in gardens, when freely in- 
ſpired, have occaſioned head-aches, anxieties, vomitings, 
and ſpaſms. The leaves applied externally bliſter Je 
part, the roots do ſo too, and as ſuch have been uſed ; 
their pungency is diminiſhed by drying, and deſtroyed by 
long keeping. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med. 

— V1R1DIs. The name of a ſpecies of frog; be- 
ſides the term ranunculus is given to ſeveral other of the 


RANUNCULUS, ficaria and vernus. 

DONIUM MINUS. 

— NEMOROSUS. See MOSCHATELLINA. 

— PHRAGMITIs, See CINOMONOIDES. 

— 'TRIDENTATUS VERNUS. See HEPATICA xo- 
BILIS. | | | 
RAPA, $08 TURN1P, commonly called the RoOUND= 
RAPUM. F RooTED TURNIP, It is a plant with a 
round root, with jagged leaves, yellow flowers, with 
ſmall round, ſmooth, reddiſh, or blackiſh ſeeds, lodged 
in long pods. The garden turnip is ſuppoſed to be a va- 
riety produced by culture from the ſmaller ſort, which 


It is biennial. Botaniſts enumerate ten ſpecies. 

Turnips are uſeful and agreeable food ; they are deter- 
gent, laxative, and diuretic. They are a watery and ten- 
der ſubſtance, and therefore eaſily digeſted, and occaſion 
little flatulency. They have ſome ſweetneſs, and do not 


bulk. Sugar cannot be extracted from them, and very 


white and yellow ; the latter has a ſweeter and more mu- 


cilaginous taſte, and therefore apparently the moſt nutri- 
tious, and more hardy in ſuſtaining the winter. Cul. 


is taken medicinally in coughs and diſorders of the breaſt; 
the ſeeds are alexipharmic and diaphoretic; they have no 
ſmell, but to the taſte are mildly acrid. The female 
ſpecies, which are longiſh, are thought the beſt; the male 
ſpecies is round. See Raii Hiſt. : Lewis's Mat Med. 
This term is alſo applied to the rapi/irum. 

RAPHANIA. CR1PPLE DISEASE ; called alſo convul- 
io ſolonienſis, eclampſia typhodes, necroſis oflilaginea. It is 


a nervous affection, of the ſpaſmodic kind, in which there 


is a violent contraction of the joints, with convulſive agi- 
| | tations, 


ſhould be injured : however, in ſuch cafes, hold up the 


FOOT, with fibrous roots, long, narrow leaves, accu- 


See CRELE- 


PIX 2. 
- - — 
W 
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rows wild in ſandy grounds in ſome parts of England. 


ſeem to contain much nouriſhment in proportion to their 


little amylaceous matter. They are of two kinds, the 


Mat. Med. The liquor preſſed from them, after boiling, 
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tations, and great pain at various periods. Linnæus giveth 
this name to this diſeaſe, from its ſuppoſed cauſe, viz. the 
ſeeds of the raphanus raphaniſtrum, Linn. i. e. the baſtard 
radiſh, or charlock. Dr. Rothman, who wrote on this 
diſeaſe, ſuppoſes it to be cauſed by the raphanus above 
named, becauſe of its prevalence when the ſeeds of that 
plant abounded amongſt the corn. Linnzus alſo having 
fed ſome birds with the ſeeds of the raphaniſtrum, and 
finding that they died convulſed, he gave this difeaſe the 
name of raphania, The Germans call this diſorder, 
kriebel krankheit. Sauvages names it, eclampſia typhodes; 
alſo convul/io raphania, vel ab uſiilagine. 

It is defined to be © a ſpaſtic contraction of the limbs 
or joints, attended with convulſions, and excruciating pe- 
riodical pains.” Dr. Cullen places it in the clafs neurofes, 
and order ſpaſmi, in his Noſology. 

In the ſixth volume of Amcenitat. Academicz, Dr Roth- 
man gives the hiſtory of this diſeaſe, and a full deſcription 
of it. He obſerves, that it had been frequently epidemi- 
cal in Sweden, notwithſtanding that many phyſicians think 
it is a new diſtemper: he has traced it in the writings of 
many authors, from the year 1596 to 1727, by which it 
appears to have been common in other parts of Europe; 
he adds, that this dreadful diſtemper ſometimes held the 
ſick for three or four weeF:, and thoſe who periſhed, ge- 
nerally ſunk under a diarrhoea, or died in convulſions. The 
poorer people were the chief ſubjects of this complaint; 
they were uſually attacked in autumn, ſoon after eating 
bread made of new corn. . 

In order to its relief, valerian, caſtor, camphor, and 
other ſimilar antiſpaſmodics were given with ſome advan- 
tage. See Pulteney's View of Linnæus; Memoirs of the 
Royal Med. Society, at Paris, A. D. 1759, but particu- 
larly Dr. E. Roſen, and Dr. Rothman's Diſſertatio Ra- 
pbani &. 

RAPHANIST RUM. This plant is ſo called from its 


likeneſs to the raphanus minor, with which it - alſo agrees 


in its medical virtues. It is alſo a name for ſome ſpecies 


of erucago, of rapiſirum, and of the miagrum. 

RAPHANUS. A term given to many vegetable pro- 
ducts, viz. raphanus aquaticus. See SISYMBRIUM 
AQUAT. | „„ 

RAPHANUS HoRTENSISs, called alſo radicula, raifort. 
CoMMON GARDEN RAPD ISH. It is ſufficiently known, 
not to need a deſcription. Its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe 
of the cochlearia. The root is attenuating, and occaſion- 
ally carminative; all the parts of the plant are antiſcor- 
butic. The roots are more acrid after drying than the 
are whilſt freſh, but this acrimony is ſoon diſſipated by 
boiling. It is commonly eaten with its cortical part, in 
which its acrimony conſiſts, and this rather ſerves as a 
condiment to its aſceſcent ſubſtance, and which therefore 
ſeldom proves flatulent, | - 
Rus TIcAxus, alſo called raphanus ſylveſtris, ra- 
phanus marinus, armoracia, HORSE-RADISH. It is the 
cochlearia armoracia, or cochlearia foliis radicalibus lanceo- 
latis crenatis, caulinis inciſis floribus albis, Linn. Its 
flowers and ſeeds reſemble thoſe of ſcurvy-graſs, the leaves 
are large and long, and are indented ee the edges. 
It is found wild about the ſides of ditches and rivulets, 
but for medicinal and culinary purpoſes it is cultivated in 
gardens. It is perennial, and flowers in June. It rarely 
perfects its ſeeds, but is propagated by tranſverſe cuttings 
of the roots. | | 

The roots impreſs both the noſe and the palate with a 
quick penetrating pungency; they alſo contain in certain 
veſſels a ſweet juice, which ſometimes exudes in little 
drops upon the ſurface. Its pungent matter is a very vo- 
latile ſalt, which is all diſſipated in drying, and is carried 
off in diſtillation, both by water and by ſpirit of wine. As 
the pungency exhales, the ſweet matter becomes more ſen- 
ſible, though this alſo is in a great meaſure diſſipated. It 
impregnates both water and ſpirit by infuſion or diſtillation 
very richly with its active matter; in diſtillation with wa- 
ter it yields a ſmall quantity of eſſential oil, exceedingly 
penetrating and pungent. This root agrees with creſles 
and ſcurvy-graſs, and differs from muſtard-ſeed in the vo- 
latility of its pungent matter, and its ſolubility in ſpirit. 
It is properly employed as a condiment with animal 
food, as it ſtimulates the ſtomach and promotes digeſtion. 

Whether externally, or internally employed it proves a 

ſtimulant, hence a rubefacient uſeful in palſy, and 
rheumatiſm. Its infuſion formed into ſyrup often cures 
hoarſeneſs, when it depends, as it often does, on the in- 
FLEET I 
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|terrupted ſeeretion of mucus. It readil 


If the root is kept in a cool place, and buried in dry 
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taken in infuſion, and a large portion of le emer 
taken aſter it, hence it may be given as, or eg water 
vomit. Infuſed in wine, it ſtimulates the nery, en with 
and is thereby uſeful in palſy ; and emplo 8 

quantity it proves heating to the body, OE . 1 large 
chronic rheumatiſm, whether ariſing from ſcury; wigs 
cauſes. Cut down into very ſmall pieces, with) 15 ter 
ing, and ſwallowed without chewing, it may CIOS 
a large quantity to that of a table ſpoonful. BEROI 5 . 
* taken in this manner for a month together ey ha, 
ing, it has been extremely uſeful in arthritic caſes 2 
haps of 1 rheumatic kind. The matter | 
paſſes to the kidneys readily, and proves a t 

retic, uſeful herefors in drops; 45 by eee, 
and perſpiration, it has long been known to wag 8 
powerful antiſcorbutic. Held in the mouth it * 

certain and good ſialagogue. The ſyrup of borſerad 
is made by infuſing one dram of the root, in four outices 
of water, and forming that into a ſyrup, in a mode 
heat with ſugar. _ 


of horſe-rad, 


ſand, its virtues are retained a long time. Dr. Altea 
ſays, that it may be ſo dried as to powder, and {ill to te. 
tain an uſeful portion of its virtue. 

The London College directs a compound fyirit, calle 
SPIRITUS RAPHANI COMpPosiTus. Comorxy 1. 
RIT of HORSE-RADISH to be thus made. 

Take horſe-radijh root freſh, the exterior rind of Senke 
orange dried, of each two pounds; freſh gardzy-{rury- 
graſs, four pounds ; bruiſed nutmegs, an ounce; proof 
ſpirit of wine, two gallons; water, a ſufficient quantist9 
avoid an empyreuma, diſtil two gallons. Ph. Lond. 17%, 
See Neumann's Chem. Works; Lewis's and Cullen's Al- 
teria Medica, 3 : | 

RAPHANUsS SYLVESTRIS, See Lypipiux. 

RHAPHON'TICOIDES LU'TEA. See Bits Ab 
BUM. | 

R APIS T RUM, called alſo lampſana, miagro, ſupi are | 
venſe, præcox, ſemine nigro, CHARLOCK, cube, 
KEDLOCK, or WILD MUSTARD. - This plant is cd 
rapa. All the ſpecies, of which fix are reckoned by Boer- 
haave, are antiſcorbutic, but their efficacy is too inſgul 
cant to obtain a place in practice. 

RAPOCAULIS. See BRASSLCA CoxGYLODES. 

RAPUM GENIST A. See ORoBANXCHE. 

 RAPUNCULUS. A plant fo called from the relem- 
blance of its root to that of rapum; in other reſpects, i 
reſembles the campanula. It is not noted for its medical 
virtues. It is alſo a name for the cervicaria; a {pedes 
of rapuntium for ſeveral ſpecies of campanula, and cat. 
rianthemum. 

RAPUNTIUM. It is a plant which much reſembis 
the campanula in its external appearance. One {pectes) 
it bears the flower which is known by the name of care 
nalis flos, CARDINAL FLOWER; but they are 1: 8.45 
able for their medicinal qualities. It is a name mY 
ſmall rampions, and a ſpecies of rapncius- See 5 
VICARIA. __ 

RASPATORIUM, from rad, 1 ſerape. Naur. 
TORY. A SURGEON'S RASP. ü | 5 

RAUCEDO, vel RAueirAs. An Host 
It is a diminution of the voice, ſometimes ors " h 
a preternatural aſperity or roughneſs thercof Fs bf 
affected are, the aſpera arteria, and particular fog 
rynx. Dr. Cullen obſerves, that it is generally? 0 8 
of catarrh, but ſometimes it is a ſpecies of PARA 
which ſee. | 

Its cauſes are, ; 
great acrimony and viſcidity of the lymph: 1 with honeh 
a ſmall quantity of horſe-radiſh juice, mike be of re 
may be ſwallowed every morning, with a art pen 
milk whey. See RapHANUs Rus TIC AN Gs. 3 adjacent 
effuſion of thin lymph upon the laryns and pal ed fro 
and when from this cauſe, relief may be erf In the 
the puly. e. trag. c. amylo, terr. _— Jaryns, K. 
ſmall-pox, puſtules in the membranes o 2 
produce an e which is relieved 
tenuants and lubricants, which aſſiſt 
in its paſſage through the ſkin. 4- 
mation, in or about the larynx: 


plaint from this cauſe, let vapours * 
frequently ante 


N TR 0⁰ 
a ſort of catarrh, which riſes 55 
Whic! 


received into the throat, or 1. ſp, 9 
gargle: R decoct. fol. vel rad. althær b Fn 


REC 


; gti, gt 80 m. 5. A dryneſs about the 
ry THE Wels ſubſervient to ſpeech. Here 


mon 


* AN and . . o S 
Jary x 1 acid attenuants, mixed with diluents, are 


N 1 1 ö A 0 1 
nitrous 5 6. The ſpittle becoming thick or acrid, hence 


yery uſefu 
| viſcid toug 
| the larynx, 
hrarſe; to emo 


h matter ſticks to, and renders the ſurface of 

Kc. unequal, and confequently the voice 

ve which cauſe, things that attenuate and 
ute the lymph, that render the ſpittle thin, ſoft, and 
dilute and empty the glands, will be the proper means; 
e emollients and exyectorants. 1 ; 

In many inſtances the moſt ſpeedy relief is obtained 
om continuing the feet in warm water, for the ſpace of 

half an hour, about bed=time. 

NraLG AR, called allo ARLADA, or ARLADAS. 
| A compoſition of ſulphur, orpiment, or yellow arſenic, 
and unquenched lime. It is alſo a name for the arſenicum 
en. Mr. Edwards, in his Elements of Foſſilogy, 

places the realgar; Or andaracha, amongſt the cryptome- 
| :\llines, as a ſpecies of arſenic flos. It is of a red colour 
| always gloſſy, but not always tranſparent. It 1s ſome- 
| times called arſenicum rubrum. 

REBIS. The alvine ſordes are fo called by ſome of 

be k more ancient authors, it alſo denotes the hair of 
| choleric and plethoric men. Amongſt gold reſiners it 
means the ſemen aurificum, from whence gold is gene- 

| (ited; and is the gold, and its own quickſilver. It is 


| called by the barbarous name xebis, becauſe it is at firſt 


| cmpoſed of two ingredients, which, at length by long 
coction becomes one in ſpecies and number; by ſome of 
tle more modern authors, the mercurins duplicatus philo- 
| :1hicus, conſiſting of ſolar ſulphur and mercury, 1s called 
ic. It is alſo called AzoTH ABESSL. 
| RECEPTACULUM CHYLIT. The RECEPTACLE 
ol the CHYLE, It is alſo called receptaculum Pecqueti, 
| becauſe Pecquet firſt demonſtrated it, diverſorium, facculus 
| Gyliferns, Euſtachius and Aſellius were in ſome degree 
| 2cquainted with it. It lies on the right fide of the aorta, 
t the union of the laſt vertebra of the back with the firſt 
el the loins. It is a ſort of membranous veſicle, of vari- 
ous ſhapes in human ſubjects. Sometimes it ſurrounds 
| the aorta like a collar. Its coats are very thin. The 
| upper portion is contracted between the aorta and the 
| the vena azygos, and forms a particular canal which runs 
up through the thorax, and is called the DUucTvus Tho- 
| RACICUS, which ſee. by 
| RECIPE. TAKE, It is uſually placed at the begin- 
| ning of preſcriptions, and is generally wrote thus, R, or 
with the character for tin U. 
RECTIFICATIO. See DEP URAT IO. 
RECTOR SPIRITUS. See SPIRITUS. 
F RECTUM INTESTINUM, called alſo apeuthy/minos 
| {17a191 or longaon arehos. The laſt of the large inteſtines, 
called the rectum, or the STRAIT GUT, is every where 
| corered by longitudinal muſcular fibres, and hath ſtrong 
circular ones for expelling the feces. It is not furniſhed 

| Vith bands as the colon is, nor is it covered with the pe- 
| !itoneum, as are the other inteſtines. At the lower ex- 
| frenity of the refum are certain cryptæ, which are ſub- 
| pole to be the ſeat of worms, and certain vaſcular ridges 
| d2t1reen the eryptæ where the piles are ſituated, which are 
| external or internal, according to their ſituation. This 
gut is a continuation of the laſt convolution of the colon, 
which having paſſed below the laſt vertebra of the loins to 
| tle infide of the os ſacrum, is bent backward in the con- 
ene ſide, to which it is connected, and having reached 
| 00 os coceygis, it runs in the direction thereof, and 

* a little forward, terminating beyond the extremity 
b the os coccygis. The inner coat is furniſhed with ma- 
hands, which ſeparate a mucus to keep it ſupple. 
| 0 dir are from the hzmorrhoidalis interna, the 
= — 5 the meſenterica inferior, which communi- 
| morrhoidat; hypogaſtrica, and particularly with the hæ- 
| ith ans externa. The veins are branches from the 
ee ca minor, or hemorrhoidalis interna, which 
| "cate with the hypogaſtrica. The nerves are 


dom the plexus meſentericus infer; = 
Lorafiriens ntericus inferior, and the plexus hy 


Sometimes, 


there are hard, ſci „ wi 
| pain, ſeated a „ ſcirrhous lumps, without 


8 Noo bottom of the recum or near the anus; 
| then indeed at out at very effort to void the ſtool, and 
ver tin 15 perceived a degree of uneaſineſs, but at no 
© except after handling them. If they have a 
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ſmall baſis, Mr. Pott adviſes to re 
as poſſible, for if they continue, they certainly prove fatal. 
In the inſtances that eannot be removed, the beginnin 

ſymptoms do not give any light into their nature: the rt 


ſymptom is a feel as if the patient wanted to void a large 
ſtool; on making the attempt, nothing is voided ; this un- 


move them as ſpeedily 


availing needing is frequently returning; at length he tries 


a glyſter, but when the pipe is about to be introduced 
into the gut, it is obſtructed by a lump there; thus he is 
alarmed. The judicious ſurgeon, on introducing a finger, 
ſoon perceives the nature of the caſe, but he only offers a 
palliative remedy. 

Another diſeaſe of this gut, is a fungous or general re- 
laxed ſtate of its whole ſubſtance. When it is ex- 
truded through the anus, it is bound by the ſphincter 
muſcle, and puts on the appearance of a fungus with a 
narrow baſis; the mere fungus is uniform, and may be 
got round; it is ſoft to the touch, yet from the irritation 
of the part this may be as painful as a cancerous one. It 
is, therefore, proper juſtly to diſtinguiſh them, as the firſt 
may be cured, but the latter cannot. The cancerous fun- 
gus within the refum is ſeldom uniform, but generally 
unequal, ſpreading from a large baſis, and diſcharges an 
offenſive ichor or gleet. 

RECTUS. See PrRAMIDALts NAs1; it is alſo the 
name of ſeveral muſcles as follow; rhey are ſo called from 
the rectilinear direction of their fibres. 

RECTUS ABDOMINLS, The recti muſcles of the belly 
ariſe from the os pubis, are inſerted into the ſternum, 
and are expanded upon the cartilages of the fifth, ſixth, 
feventh, and ſometimes of the eighth ribs. In their courſe 
they are divided into four or five portions, by three or four 
tendinous interſections. They lay on the fore-part of the 
belly, immediately under the integuments, betwixt the 
linea alba and the lineæ ſemilunares. The veſſels which 
paſs underneath the upper parts are the mammary artery 
deſcending, and its vein aſcending ; thoſe of the lower 
part are the epigaſtric artery aſcending, and its vein de- 
ſcending. 

ANTERIOR. See GRACILIS ANTERIOR. 

—— ATTOLENS. See GENIO-HYOIDXUS. 

— CruURIis. Some call it rectus femoris, and 
others call it rectus anterior. It riſes by a ſtrong tendon 
from the anterior and ſuperior proceſs of the ileum, and 
from the cartilaginous tip of the acetabulum, and is in- 
ſerted into the upper part of the patella. 

herne Oc. | See DEPres50R OCULI, 

— EXTERNUs OcUL1i. See ABDUCTOR OCULI. 

—— INTERN US. See GRACILIS: 

InTERNUs MAjOR. It lies before the rectus 
internus minor. It riſes commonly by ſo many ten- 
dons from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the fifth, fourth, 
third, and ſecond cervical vertebræ, and is inſerted in- 
to the cuneiform proceſs of the os occipitis, and bends 
the neck forward, Winſlow calls it, rectus anticus 
longus. 


InTERNUS Minor, ANNUENTES. Winſlow calls 
it rectus anticus brevis. It is alſo named, renuans or age 
lus, and riſes from the root of the tranſverſe proceſs of 


the atlas, and is inſerted into the cuneiform proceſs of 


the os occipitis, juſt behind the groove where the la- 
teral ſinus forms the beginning of the internal jugu- 
lar. This muſcle gives the Lead a lateral jerk upon 
the atlas. 1 
IN TERNUSs Oculs, MuscuLus INTERIOR. It 
riſes from the bottom of the ſocket near the hole by 
which the optic nerve paſſes into the orbit, paſſes on the 
ſide of the globe next the noſe, and is inſerted into the 
ſclerotica. It draws the eye towards the noſe. See An- 
DUCTOR OCULI. | 

—— LATERALI1s. It riſes from the tranſverſe pro- 
ceſs of the atlas, and is inſerted into the os occipitis and 
os temporis, near the maſtoid proceſs. It bends the head 
to one fide. 

—— Major. It riſes from the upper part of the 
ſpinal proceſs of the dentata; it runs upwards and out- 
wards, and is inſerted near where the os occipitis is 
joined to the 0s temporis, ſerving to __ the head back- 
wards. It is alſo partly a rotator of the head, called 
alſo capitis poſticus. : 

— 1 avg This riſes from the knob which an- 

7 X ſwers 


RE N 


wers to the ſpinal proceſs of the atlas, and paſſes thente, 
to the head. It can only move the head upon the atlas 
called alſo capitis rectus; obliquus minor. 

RrecTvs SUPERIOR OCULI1. See ELEVATOROcLI. 

RECURRENS. The RECURRENT NERVE. See 
PAR VAGUM. | | | 

REDUC. vel REDUX. A Frvux. It is a powder 
by which calcined metals, or minerals, are reduced to a 
reguline form. Fluxes are generally either of the vitre- 
ous, or of the ſaline kind; by the vitreous is meant, all 
thoſe that are of themſelves, or that readily afſume a 
gloſſy form in the fire; the chief of which are the glaſs 
of lead, glaſs of antimony, and borax; by the ſaline is 
meant all thoſe that are compoſed of ſalt, whether of ni- 
tre, or tartar, or the like. There are fluxes of a yet 
cheaper kind ; ſuch are dried wine-lees, dried cow-dung, 
dried horſe-dung, dried river- mud; fuller's-earth, iron 
filings, pot-aſh, &c. There are a variety of compound- 
fluxes, ſome of which are better adapted for ſome ores 
than others are, and, indeed, almoſt every operator hath 
his favourite kind. The common black flux, ſee in the 
article CALCINATIO. 

REFECTIVA. See CARDIACA. 

REFRIGERATORIUM. A REFRIGERATORY. It 
is the veſſel filled with water, through which the worm 
paſſes in diſtillations : its uſe is, to condenſe the vapours 
as 2 paſs 88 * worm. 

EGALIS REGIS. 

REGIA AQUA. J See NIT RUM. 

RE CIA VULGARIS. See JUGLANS. | 

REGIMEN. The REGIMEN, or the regulation of 
the diet, with a view to preſerve, or to reſtore health. 
In chemiſtry it is the regulation of fires. | 

REGINA PRATI. See ULMARIA. 

REGIONALIS MORBUS. An epidemical diſeaſe. 

REGISTERES. REG1sTERs. They are openings 
in different parts of furnaces, which are to be ſhut octa- 
ſionally with ſtoppers or burnt clay. By means of theſe 
regiſters the fire may be governed as we pleaſe, for their 
heat is increaſed or diminiſhed by the cloſing, or opening 
of theſe holes. Theſe holes ſhould be from two to four 
inches wide, if the diameter of the furnace is a foot 
within. 

REGULIS BARBADENSIS vel JAMAICENSIS. 
See PALMA NOBILIõs. 

REGULUS. Thus the chemiſts have called metallic 
matters when ſeparated from other ſubſtances by fuſion. 
The alchemiſts firſt invented this name, becauſe they ex- 
pected to find gold in the metal. At preſent the word is 
_ confined to the metallic part of certain ſemi-metals which 
have no proper name, as the regulus of antimony, the re- 
gulus of cobalt, the regulus of arſenic, &c. It is alſo a 
name given to the baſiliſ. See Bas1IL1iscvs. 

RELAXATIO. See PROCIDENTIA UTERI; and 
ATONIA. | IH 

REMITTENTES. REmiITTING DISEASES. They 
are when a diſtemper abates, but does not go quite off 
before it returns again. This moſt frequently happens 
in thoſe fevers which only go near to a diſtinct intermiſ- 
ſion, without completely effecting it. 

REMORA ARATRI. See Anonis. 

RENALES ARTERILE, alſo called arteriæ emulgentes, 
are generally two in number, and go out laterally from 
the lower deſcending aorta, immediately under the me- 
ſenterica ſuperior, one to the right hand, the other to 
the left. The right is ſituated more backward, and is 
longer than the left, becauſe of the vena cava which lies 
on the right ſide, between the aorta and the kidney; they 
run commonly without diviſion, and almoſt horizontally ] 
to the kidneys, into the depreſſions of which they enter 
by ſeveral branches, which form arches in the inner ſub- 
ſtance of the viſcera. From theſe arches many ſmall: 
branches go out toward the circumference, or ſurface of 
the kidneys. Sometimes two arteries go into one kidney. 
Generally the right renal artery paſſes behind the vena 
Cava, and the renal vein in the other fide; and the left 
artery firſt behind, and then before the vein. Sometimes 
they ſend branches to the glandulæ renales, membrana 
2 * of the kidneys, and even to the diaphragm. 

RENALES GLANDULZ. See CASsULX ATRA- 

aA, e 3 

vx E, alſo called emulgentes vena. Theſe fpring 


4 


| 


* 
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from the inferior vena cava, when it ar 


R E Þ 


. Þ tires at che 1. 
neys, into which theſe branches are ſent. 1 * kid; 


largeſt veins that go from the vena cava, A 8 
and the bifurcation. The right emulgent is th * 
1 de ſhorteſt 

becauſe of the ſituation of the kidney; the left is li 
becauſe it hath to croſs the trunk of the oj. Ufern 
the left emulgent vein furniſhes the left ſpermati Lai 
RENELIUS. SNORTING, SNoking, Ts, 
RENES. The KIDNEYS. They are two oh. 
tened bodies, extending from the eleventh an 
ribs, to the fourth lumbar vertebra. The right kids, 1 
under the great lobe of the liver, and is lower Fg 0 
left, which is ſituated under che ſpleen, Tias 
are ſhaped like a large bean; their circumference ;; 
cave on the fide next the vertebræ, and convex 0. F 
oppoſite ſide. The aorta deſcendens, and the yen, _ 
inferior, lie between the k:dneys, pretty cloſe to the by * 
of the vertebræ, and each of them commonly ſend oro, 
capital branch, ſometimes two or three, which enter wy 
the ſinuous part of the kidney, and dividing into m4 
three branches before it enters, ramifies though fe 
whole. With theſe veſſels the nerves enter. The pe 
ncys are covered on one fide by the peritoneum, and . 
whole ſubſtance 1s inveſted by a capſula, compoſed i 
two laminæ connected together by a cellular ſubſan-, 
The external lamina is thin and ſmooth, and males i, 
kidney uniform. In children we may obſerve this cy. 
vex ſubſtance is divided into little lobules, and we (ome. 
times find it fo in adults. There are two ſubſtance; ch. 
ſervable in the k:dney, the external or cortical, and e 
internal, which is called tubular or mammillary, wick 
laſt is made up of a number of pyramidal portions, abgyr 
twelve in each k:4ney, whoſe points are received into the 
pelvis, ſo that the cortical part not only lays round the 
outer ſurface of the k:d4ney, but throws proceſſes into tl; 
interſtices. The cortical part is quite vaſcular; in m- 
nute injections are obſerved certain appendages, call: 
by ſome corpora loboſa, but which are natural cryptr, 
or cells, where the ſmall arteries ſeem to be expanded. 
Ruyſch ſays they are arteries coiled up in a little ſpare. 
The veins have none of theſe crypt ; whence it is plan 
that they are not extravaſations ; beſides, they are wi- 
form, and only in the cortical part. Each mammilla les 
in a kind of membranous calix, or inſundibulum, ue 
opens into a common cavity, called the pelvis, which l 
membranous like the infundibula, of which it is a cont! 
nuation. After the infundibula have contracted into 
conical form round the apices of the mammillæ, each a 
them forms a ſmall ſhort tube, which uniting a: different 
diſtances along the bottom of the ſinus of the i, tor 
three large tubes, which go out from the ſinus in an cb. 
lique direction from above downwards, and, immediately 
after, unite into one trunk, which is called 

The URETER, this runs down obliquely, with ſmall 
degree of inflexion, to the lateral parts of the ine 
of the os ſacrum, and paſſing between the rectum an 
bladder, it terminates in the latter in its interior path 
near the veſiculæ ſeminales; they perforate each on 
diſtinctly in a ſlanting manner, fo that their _— 
ſertion anſwers the ſame end as a valve. The ger? b 
gamentary membrane of the ureter does not ©" hr 
their inſertion into the bladder, but . — "1 
the proſtate gland, where it ſeems to be 575 P, 
gament keeps the lower part of the bladder iron 
| The ſituation 0 
ing, and keeps the ureters fixed. that 
ureter, with reſpect to the renal artery and mw er 
the artery is in the upper part of the ſinus 0 roger 
and partly before the vein ; the vein is about 
and between the artery and the ure! BE. 
lower part, ſomething behind the vein, a 1 
rounded by a branch of the artery, N= 2h how- 
impoſſibility of nephrotomy, and that the op in ablceß l 
ever repreſented, is no other than m- 1 
the loin, through which opening the ſtone Pa 
NEPHROTOMIA. TR AB 

RENESs SUCCENTURIATI. See CAPSULE : f 
LI ARI. roper 

RENIS US ANTIT vpus. ReSnsTANCE: f 
belongs to hardneſs, which r eff 5 _ The renitente 
ways connected with that which is hard. owers or dif” 
corporis diſpoſitiones, are the 5 27 P ermit a Þ 
ſitions of the body, which do not ca"? pern 10 


Ong flats 
d twelſth 


/ 
en; 


Con- 


rtly {ure 


2 


| 


ter, which is in c 
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morbific miaſma, or contagion. and are with dif- purged by the milk of thoſe nurſes who take them. Jes 


E — affected or injured. In theſe ſenſes, Galen, and] Neumann's Chem. Works. Dick. of Chem. 


make uſe of the word. 


RESINA ANIME. See ANIME FLaya. This re- 
pentine, and is 
& in external applicati It f Fh bee 

| jeh is imperfect. | rnal application. It forms part of the compoſition | {if 
7 300 ANS MUSCULUS. A name for the rectus of ſeveral plaſters, and gives the 8 of one Sent, Wilt 


Gee RECTUS INTERNUS MINOR, unguentum refine flava. See BasILicon Unguex:.. 


Lars OVATIO. RENOVATION. In chemiſtry it is] mains after the diſtillation of oil of tur 


de reſtoration of a mineral body to a perfect ſtate, from | the common roſin of the ſhops, it is chi 


auticus brevis» | 3 8 n N Sec | 
| REPELLEN TIA: REPELLE q 8 ES, . y| TUM. Lewis lays in taſte it is conſiderably bitter, and a ith 
heſe are meant ſuch as prevent ſuc an afflux of a fluid lometimes given as an internal corroborant, in preference | i 
to any part as would raiſe it into a tumor. Whatever | to the turpentines themſelves, as being diveſted of their if 
Ether medicines may occaſionally produce the effects of | {ſtimulating oils. Maderia Medica, p. 553. 
repellents, thoſe only are properly of this tribe, which] REesina TosrA; FRICTA, NIGRA. 


| Sce CoLo- | 
cl, xy, aſtringe, and ſtrengthen the parts, and enable PHON IA. 
; 9 


them to reſiſt the afflux of ſuch matter as is lodged] RESPIRATIO. BRTATHINO. It is the action of 


* l taking in and diſcharging the air from the lungs. As 
| pl Sl0. REPULSION. The cauſe which oppoſes | ſoon as the child is born, the air ruſhes into its 53 and 


if to abſolute attraction hath been acknowledged by all | diſtends them, and as heat rarefies the air, its force is fo 


| 5 were converſant in phyſics, with reſpect to the celeſ-| increaſed, that by expanding the lungs the whole breaſt is 
dl bodies; and it hath been termed repulſion, that is, a | diſtended : thus the rarefying air, diſtending the lungs 
WE power as real as attraction, which repels bodies after they | every way by its natural ſpring, increaſed by heat, may he 1 
| have approached each other to a certain, point, and pre-| conſidered as the firſt mover in the action of reſpiration. 1 
ents their uniting together. This repulſion, though à By this firſt diſtenſion of the lungs it happens that the 
ſecond cauſe, and ſubject to the laws of attraCtion, is pro- blood which had hitherto paſſed by the foramen ovale, 


perly inherent in matter; this properly acts conjointly | whilſt the foetus continued in the womb, is now obliged 
wich attraction in the elements of bodies, and in all the | to take a different way, and paſs by the pulmonary artery 


operations of chemiſtry. It appears that it is from theſe | and veins; and the former paſſage, by this means, is ren- 
E two effects reunited, and from their different degrees of | dered uſeleſs. This makes it neceſſary that reſpiration | 
action, that the variety reſults, which is obſerved in the | be continued for ever after during life. 1 | i 
F hardneſs and denſity of bodies. Many have rejected this | As the ſpring of the air is increaſed by the heat of the | | 
repulſion, which fir Ifaac Newton had allowed in ſublu-| lungs, fo the ſame air, when rarefied by the heat it meets 
E nary things; but if we juſt glance on many of the opera-| with, becomes lighter than the external air, is made to re- 
tons of chemiſtry, it is impoſſible to help admitting a re- aſcend by the contraction of the diaphragm and intercoſtal 444 
E tropulſive property in bodies. a. muſcles, which are antagoniſt powers to the dilating one 1 
| RERATOPHITON ARBOREUM NIGRUM. Sece| of rarefied air. | þ 
LF CoRALLIUM NIGRUM. After the firſt expiration, a portion of the inſpired air 1 
RES NATURALES. The NATURALs: According | remains, which is rarefied by the heat to which it is ſub- Ws 
to Boerhaave, theſe are life, the cauſe of life, and its ef jected; thus the external or atmoſpherical air again de- WE 
fects. Theſe, he ſays, remain in ſome degree, however | ſcends into the lungs; and as in the firſt inſtance of reſpi- 
| difordered a perſon may be. | ; ration the ſame circumſtances follow, ſo inſpiration and _ 
REDEDA. See ERUCA SYLVESTRIS. expiration continue to ſucceed, until with the laſt expira- 18 
REINE. RESsINS. All forts of exudations, from ever- | tion death is uſhered in. | | f 
| greens, as turpentine, tar, &c. are in a general accepta=| Keſpiration is partly voluntary and partly involuntary; |. 
| tion included under the name of ren. Eſſential oils, in- but, as we determine this or the other "muſcle to action } 
| curated by age, or by acids, are called re/ins. When | by the influence which our wills have on them, fo we ex- | 
| the eſſential oil of the exudations from ever-green trees is ert a ſimilar power on the organs of reſpiration by the 
F exhaled, the remaining maſs is called e As re/in con- ſame means. | 
fils of oil and acid, it is artificially produced by the ad- Some aſſert that the elevation of the breaſt by means of \ 
mixture of vitriolic acid and ſpirit of wine, or the ſpirit | the intercoſtal muſcles is neceſſary to inſpiration; but per- 
of turpentine. The reſina alba of the Pharm. Edinb. Coll. | haps a due attention to theſe muſcles will diſcover to us We 
i from the pinus ſylveſtris, and the pinus abies. The re- that their action is only during expiration, and if fo their 1 
ua flaya is alſo from the ſame. WH 


theory falls to nothing. 


Refins in general diſſolve in ſp. vin. r. It is chiefly by] On particular occaſions, as in a difficulty of breathing, EY, | | | 
| tlis means that they are extracted from the ſubjects in | other powers are aſſiſtant in reſpiration beſides the air, it | 


| ok they are contained. They alſo diſſolve in expreſſed | the intercoſtal muſcles, and the diaphragm: and during 
E ils, 


1 
| rs in 3 ones; and may be united with water | ſleep, the air and the ng n are alone, or very nearly N | 
means ok the fame intermedia which render fluid oils the whole, that are active herein. ; 
| I Ah water. In a heat leſs than that of boiling | The uſes of reſpiration are many, ſome of which are 
0 0 they melt into an oily fluid, and in this ſtate they | as follow: by reſpiration air is duly received _ the 
be Au incorporated one with another. In their reſolution | lungs, in order to the exerting of our voices: by expi- 
- A cloſe veſſels, they yield a manifeſt acid, and a ration the defect of perſpiration through hae” mio 0 in a 
ED rt of empyreumatic oil. . good degree regulated; for 8 eg per arts ” * 1 
Sk ch reſins exhibited by themſelves tenaciouſly ad- ter is carried off from the body wit . e = * b 5 8 1 
gh e coats of the inteſtines: by their ſtimulating | pired; and in cold weather, &c. when the diſch ang is | 
Fan 7 writate and inflame them, and thus produce | leſſened 8 the ſkin, there is a n e E 1 
me] = ammations, &c. Theſe inconveniences are | creaſe of the ame from the lungs. 7 as . e pg - TE ö {i 
ie y alcaline ſalts, by ſoap, and in a good mea-| ſo the action of the lungs is accelerated by _ LY _ |; 
* e e if they are triturated with the re/in, before | an advantage of infpiration 18, the ee 0 = . 00 7 
1 0 es it. Some rub eſſential oils with re/ins| the application of cold to that portion of it Which 15 pa 
| in the ſto t no but the oil is ſoon ſeparated therefrom ing through the lungs, as well as by rep, to cury Wh 
and ſo BIR and the reſin is rendered more active, o a portion of redundant heat ay wit - Poe E nl” 
| ef. deer pen more virulent, or, at leaſt, the ſame | perſpired. Laſtly, by the action of er 2 2 uns 
W obtained 6 Produced in a degree by the oil which is| to reſpiration, the N of rho r 4 3 e * 
I avantape, om the rein, the reſin will act with more | ſtomach, &c. as yo he feces throug he inteſtines, j 
aten aft principally by irritat 58e kalerr Phyſiology; leck: 10. kosdlex en Rg 
| bowels, and by YE y by irritating the ſtomach and] See Ha hs y * gy- Price of hobe: 
J ouick 89 nuating the fluids; if the irritation is | ration. Shebbeare's Theory : y « ag; 
by tool. Pie emetic; if not ſo ſudden, they paſs off RESTA BOVIS. REST-HARROW, _ : — * 
tions than on ch 2 more violently in robuſt conſtitu-|] RESUMPTIVA. RESTORATIVES. oT e 
. Wole of a contrary habit; the veſſels of the | not much from agglutinant eee an 3 
| tion, The more tenſe, ſo leſs capable of bearing irrita- manner of operation in the ſame way may be ay peil 
m Itlon of theſe medicines is extended yond | for, only that re/toratives are more adheſive and ſubtil, 


r as is evident from the children being | whereby they enter into the nouriſhment bac 8 — 
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than alter and rectify its diſorders. Cordials are known 


by this name. See CARDIACA. 

RETE MALPIGHI. See PULMONES. | 
MiRABILE: It is the name of a congeries of 
blood-veſſels in the brain, called alſo DicTYo1DES.' 
Mucosvum The true ſkin on its whole ſurface 
is covered with two lamell, one is the rete mucoſum, the 
other is the cuticula. The rete mucoſum is the principal 
ſeat of colour in man; in Europeans it is tranſparent, in 
mulattoes it is brown, and in negroes it is black. One 
uſe of the rete mucoſum is, to keep the papill moiit, 
which would otherwiſe grow rough and unfit for ſenſa- 
tion. The rete mucoſum is alſo called corpus mucoſum, 
and corpus reticulare. Mr. Sheldon thinks that the co- 
lour of the rete mucoſum depends on the blood, which he 
ſays is darker in the Africans than in the Europeans: he 
was informed by a phyſician, on whoſe veracity he had 
the greateſt dependence, that the bile and ſemen of the 
Africans are darker than in Europeans. This obſervation 
contributes in favour of Mr. Sheldon's opinion. Wher- 
ever the cuticle thickens, the rete mucoſum thickens in 
proportion; as is exemplified by thoſe laminæ cf integu- 
ments in the hand and feet of Africans. It is alſo ob- 
ſerved, that in the fœtus of nine months, the rete mucs- 
ſum is yellower than the cuticle. In Africans the rete mu- 
coſum is more eaſily ſeparated from the cuticle than in Eu- 
ropeans. ö | 

RETICULUM, the ſecond ſtomach of a ruminating 
animal. See ABOMASUM ; alſo the omentum. 

RETIFORMIS, called alſo amphibleſtroides is an 
epithet applicable to any net-like appearance, and is 
uſed to expreſs the coat of the eye, called tunica retifor- 
mis, encircling the vitreous humour according to Galen. 
It is the choroides, and forms the plexus choroides, 
called alſo plexus reticularis vel retiformis. See CHo— 
ROI DES, and PLEXUs CHOROIDES., 

RETINA. Thus the expanſion of the optic nerve on 
the inner ſurface of the eye is called. Though this ex- 
panſion is ſuppoſed to be a production of the medullary 
ſubſtance of the optic nerve, which is ſpread like a mem- 
brane, and from its reſemblance to a net, is called retina ; 
yet by laying open the coats of the nerve, its medullary 
ſubſtance cannot be clearly traced, as continuing on to 
form it. This inner coat of the eye is moſt probably the 
ſeat of viſion, notwithſtanding the objections lately made 
to this opinion. 1 Na | 

RETRAHENS AURICULAM. See AB DVC TOR 
Avuris. 1 

RETROVERSIO UTERI. The RETRO VERSLION of 
the UTERUs. This diſorder occurs when the womb 
ſo falls, from its natural poſition, that the urinary bladder 
is either preſſed by it, or drawn from its uſual place, and 
the fundus uteri preſſes upon the inteſtinum rectum; or 
it may be that the fundus uteri is thrown upon the os pu- 
bis, and its orifice towards the rectum. Moſt of theſe 
caſes happen in the early ſtages of pregnancy, ſeldom ſo 
late as the fourth month; they occaſion firſt a difficulty, 
then by degrees a ſuppreſſion of urine, and ſoon after, a 
ſuppreſſion of the inteſtinal diſcharge. For the moſt 
part the following treatment hath been ſucceſsful. Firſt, 
the urine 1s to be drawn off by means of the catheter, 

then a ſtimulating clyfter muſt be injected, that the in- 
teſtines may be duly evacuated; theſe done, place the 
woman on her knees and elbows, with her head down- 
wards, and by introducing one hand up the vagina, en- 
deavour to draw it forwards, then with two fingers in the 
anus endeavour to puſh up the fundus uteri. See an ac- 
count of ſome inſtances of this nature in the Lond. Med. 


Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 388, &c. and ſee Dr. Hunter's |. 


Tables of the Gravid Uterus. Denman on the Retrover- 
fron of the Uterus. White's Surgery, p. 163. 

REX METALLORUM. See Auvkum. 

—— VEGETABILIUM. See CRocus. 

REXIS ANEBION.. See ANCHUSA. 

RHA VERUM ANTIQUORUM. See Rraroxn- 
TICUM, | 

RHABARBARUM. RuveaRs, alſo called eum; 
lapathum Orientale ; lapathum Chinenſe. The Greeks 
called it rhabarbarum, from its growing on the banks 
of the river Rha, i. e. Wolga, in the barbarous coun- 
try of Ruſſia. But the latter Greeks are ſaid to have 


that is firm and ſolid, but not hard, that is eafily yoy: 


| ous tincture purges the leaſt, but hath more of the ae. 
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parts. All under this claſs are rather nutrimental than 
medicinal, and mo the waſtes of the conſtitution more 


RHA 


called it barbaricum, becauſe it was h 
a country lying on the Sinus Barbaric 
ſent to other countries. 

Rhubarb is a plant of the dock kind. 
palmatum, or rheum Chinenſe, foliis Palmati 
ſcabriuſculis, foliorum lacinlis oblongis acut 1 
The leaves are ſomewhat heart-ſhaped 
ſlightly hairy. The root is the only 
brought from China; and from Sibefi 
As good rhubarb plants have been raiſed in a 
gardens as any that are met with abroad ; thn Sn Plyſc 
vigour in open ground. on wi 

T'wo forts of the roots are met with in our © 
one from 'Turkey, or perhaps much of this *r 
ſia; for in the Ruſſian territorites the fines ru 
in large quantities. The Turkey 22 
in flattiſh pieces, more compact and hard than the Ry 
ſian; that which grows in Partary and Siberia is ki 1 
lumps, leſs weighty than the Chineſe, but of i" 
grain, and always perforated; the reaſon of this = 
ence in weight and form, is owing to the lion 
thods of curing them. In China they cut their 11 x 
into ſlices, and preſs it cloſe before drying; in Ras, 
they hang it up to dry without cutting it into fies c. 
preſſing it. The Chineſe pieces are externally of 4 
low colour, and within there is a mixture of hi; |; 1 
dith ſtreaks with the yellow. Ihe ſecond fort i, e 
from the Eaſt Indies; it is in longiſh pieces, 1 
heavier, and more compact than that from Turkey. D: 
Aliton thinks this as good as the Turkey fort. The 4 
forts mult be kept dry, or they grow mouldy, or are +. 
ſtroyed by worms. The Indian rhubar is not ſo lubjzc> | 
to theſe inconveniences, and the finer pieces, after being 
rubbed with the powder of Turkey rhubarb, are foi 
for it. | 

Whether rhubarb is of the Turkey or of the Fatt ly 


dia kind, chuſe that which is of a lively colour when ou, 
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dered, and when powdered is of a bright yellow colour; 
that on being chewed imparts to the ſpittle the fame co. 
lour, but that does not grow ſlimy whilſt in the mou); 
to the taſte it ſhould be ſub-acrid, bitterith, and itypri 
and its ſmell lightly aromatic. 
Rhubarb gives out its purgative quality molt ſrecly to 
water; after .digeſting it with water it becomes active 
but after ſeveral digeſtions with ſpirit of wine 1t retails | 
ſome of its purgative virtue. The powder purges tax 
moſt; the next to it is an infuſion in water; the hitte 


ma and of the aſtringency of this root. The watery 
infuſion, when reduced to an extract, hath its vine 
much diminiſhed ; the ſpirituous loſes leſs, ſo that 5» 
of it will operate moderately, but not more ſo than n 
equal quantity of the powder. i 

The London College directs three tinctures, d 


which are ſpirituous, one vinous, and are thus made. 
TINCTURA RHABARBARI, Tin@ure of RU! 
Take of rhubarb ſliced, two ounces; e 
mom ſeeds, huſked and bruiſed, half an ounce; oy 
two drams; proof ſpirit of wine, two pits: digeit to! 
eight days and ſtrain. | | 


TincTURA .RHABARBARI CompogdiTa ( 


Tintture of Rhubarb. 


Take of rhubarb ſliced, two ounces ginger, powleres 
ſaffron, of each two drams; liquorice root braced, OY 
ounce ; diſtilled water, one pint; proof ſpirit © = 
twelve ounces by meaſure. Digeſt for jourte®? days 3 
ſtrain. 


VinuM RHABARBANI. Vine 9, Rhubarb: * 
\ces and an half; {mail 


Take of rhubarb ſliced, two oui de; ſaffron 
cardamom ſeeds, bruiſed and huſked, half mor ſpirit 
two drams; Spaniſh white wine, two ry 7 N n d 25 
wine, eight ounces by meaſure. ſt for 


Digeſt 
ſtrain. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


| Theſe are intended for ſtomachics an rs excellent! 
as well as for purgatives. Spirituous _— two fir 
extract that part of the rhubarb in _ intenti05 * 
qualities reſide. When given in the he are intens* 
{poonful or two is a doſe; but when the) 


. en. 
g muſt be g 
as purgatives, from two to three 0unce?. 1 
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15 Edinburgh college directs an infuſion in water as 
| follows: St i. aq. bullient. ſh i. infund. per 
inciſ. J i. aq. bu P 
5 1 adde 5 3 — ſp. 3 i. When rhu- 
=P given as a Purge, this is one of the beſt prepara- 
tions. f ; : or infuſed ! 4 
| arb is taken in powder or infuſed in wa 
I Where mixed with a diſh of coffee, the patient 
© rarely object to its taſte. 5 3 
| * practice of toaſting rhubarb is attended with no 
len advantage 3 but if it is not removed from the fire As 
| as it is fit for powdering, it will be injured. If, in- 
| * of toaſting it, a ſmall quantity of any thing aſtringent 
| _— the end of roaſting would be better anſwered. 
: Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, and alſo a mild aſtringent; 
it ſtrengthens the inteſtines, leaves the belly coſtive, and 
zs hence preferred in diarrhoeas and dyſenteries. In the 
| latter of which, it is conſidered though by ſome as diſ- 
ſeniceable from its aſtringent property. It is often given 
more with a view to its ſtrengthening than to its purga- 
tire quality; with reſpect to its uſe in coſtiveneſs, given 
in the common way, it is of no uſe, but rather hurtful, 
ſrom its producing oppoſite effects to its purgative power, 
when that operation is over. If it can be ſerviceable in 
this caſe, it ought to be only chewed, leſs of its aſtringent 
and more of its purgative power is obtained by this mode. 
That which is bright, of a light texture, mbſt fragrant, 
and ſound, contains leſs reſin, in proportion to its earthy 
and faline parts, than that which is heavy, tenacious 
and fetid; and therefore we find it milder in its ope- 
ration, more grateful to the ſtomach, and better to an- 
ſxer the intention of an aſtringent, a diuretic or an al- 
terant: and the other more to nauſeate the ſtomach, and 
to operate more ſtrongly as a purge in the firſt paſ- 
| Sy Rhubarb Leb f the urine ts a yellow colour 
before it operates as a purge: it is a good ſubſtitute for 
| aloes when they are productive of the piles, which are 
W {:1dom occaſioned by rhubarb; at the ſame time, as an 
attenuant, it is very little inferior to aloes. In acute 
fevers, when there is apprehenſion of producing a diar- 
rhoea by purging medicines, rhubarb is ſafe. In diar- 
Frhoeas and dyſenteries, rhubarb is doubly uſeful; 1ſt, 
by carrying off the peccant matter; 2dly, by ſtrengthen- 
ing the bowels againſt a further afflux. A peculiar ex- 
celleney in rhubarb is, its evacuating viſcid bile when 
wg the ve ; In this caſe, next to aloes, it is 
the belt amongſt purging medicines; and it hath this ad- 
vantage over 4 he that it may be given where in- 
ſammation is attendant, provided en be premiſed. 
in groſs habits, rhubarb is an uſeful aſſiſtant to ſecure the 
efficacy of the bark, if joined with it. See Lewis's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem: Works. 
G Other ſubſtances in the vegetable world receive alſo 
tlis name, viz. 
| RHABARBARUM ALBUM. 
ALBA, 
{ — DtascoriDIs. See RHAPONTICUNM. 
D Monacyorum. See LAPATHUM HORTENSE. 
|  RHABDOIDES, alſo rabdoides, from pᷣac dee, a ſtrait 
a, and ede, form. A name for the ſagittal ſuture. 
| RHACHIS. ” The spixk of the Back. 
SHACHISAGRA, from paxiz, the ſpine of the back, 
[i 1" a prey. A ſpecies of gout fixed in the ſpine of 
RHACHLEI, or RHACH7U r. The muſcles be- 


Us : 1 les b 
1 1 a ſpine of the back. From pax, the pine 


HACOSIS, alſo detritio. Excoriation of the relaxed 
SE RHAEUM. RHUBARB. 


— *GADES, from np, to break off. CHAPS, 
us ot 1 in the ſkin. If ſeated in the 
lover the * recent, the patient muſt ſit ſtill, and ſit 
Maminaris wag warm water. The cerat. lapidis ca- 
hee callon, ay alſo be applied. If the lips of theſe fiſſures 
hey may 9. them, or otherwiſe treat them ſo that 
Man's, and H lt new ulcerations. See Turner's, Wiſe- 
by extenſion eiter s Surgery. Rhagadia may be cauſed 
Muirocal ſi contraction, or acrimon ; and are amongſt 
po: 8 or productions of the firſt infection of the 
pt the pudenda. leated about the anus and various parts 


um muliebre, corners of the mouth, noſtrils, 


Sce MECHOACHANA 
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eye lids, nipples, &c. Theſe chaps iſſue forth ſomeiimes 
a thin, ſharp ichor, which is either venereal, or of other 


kinds of acrimony ; and at times are very painful. If 


they are freſh contraCted, they are not difficult to removeg 
but if their lips are deep, callous, and inflamed, difficulty 
increaſes. See a Treatiſe on the Veneral Diſeaſe, by N. 
D. Falk, M. D. edit. 2. 1774. | 

Different from the rhagadia,. in appearance, ire the 
chaps in the palms of the hands, and ſoles of the feet; 
both proceed from the acrimony of the virus, ſearching 
as it were for the cuticula, by which it is ſhrunk 
together. 

RHAMNUS, alſo called ſpina cervina, hyppophes 
rhamnus catharticus, ſpina folutiva, ſpina infectoria, cervi 
/pina, BUCKTHORN, and PURGING THORN. It is the 
rhamnus catharticus, or rhamnus catharticus, foliis, ovatis, 
ſpinis terminalibus, floribus, quadrifidis dioicis, baccis ni 
gris, Linn. It is a prickly buſh, or a low tree, commou 
in hedges, having pointed leaves; in June it produces 
{mall green flowers, and in the beginning of October it 
ripens into black berries, which contain a dark green 
juice, with four ſeeds in each. 

It is uſual to find theſe berries mixed when brought td 
the markets, with the berries of the black elder, and alſo 
of the dog-berry tree; but they are thus diſtinguiſhed; the 
juice of the buckthorn berries is green; that of the others 
not ſo, the buckthorn berry hath four ſeeds, that of the 
elder hath but two, and the dog-berry hath but one. 
Buckthorn berries have a faint unpleaſant ſmell, and 
a bitteriſh, acrid, nauſeous taſte; they operate briſkly by 
ſtool, and have frequently been employed as hydragogues, 
though at the ſame time they occaſion dryneſs in the mouth 
and throat, with thirſt, and griping in the bowels; but 
if plenty of warm ſmall liquor is drank during the opera- 


conſidered as draſflic purgatives. 

The London College order a ſyrup to be made, under 
the title of SYRUPUs SPINE CERVINE. Syrup of buck- 
thorn, in the following manner. Take of the juice of 
the berries of buckthorn, ripe, and freſh gathered, one 
gallon; ginger bruiſed, one ounce ; pimento in powder, 


juice ſtand for ſome days, that the fæces may ſubſide, 
then ſtrain; in a pint of which, macerate the ginger and 
pimento for four hours, and ſtrain. Boil down the re- 
maining juice to three pints: then add that part in which 
the ginger and pimento had been macerated, and put to 
the whole, the ſugar to form the ſyrup. Pharm Lond. 


but it is rarely ufed, on account of its nauſeous taſte and 
churliſh operation. 

Thoſe who ſell the juice often mix it with water. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Cullen's 
Mat. Med. | | 

It is alſo a name for the paliurus hyppophæs, tujuba, al- 
nus nigra, and frangula. | 

RHAPONTICUM. The TRUE RHAPONTIC. It is 
alſo called rheon, rheum; rheum ponticum; rha verum anti- 
quorum 3 rheum Dioſcoridis; rhaponticum Alpini ; rhabar= 
barum Dioſcoridis; rhab. forte Dioſcoridis; ENGLISH 
RHUBARB. It is, as the true rhubarb, a ſpecies of dock, 
with ſmooth, roundiſh leaves, ſomewhat channelled pedi- 


Alpinus 
bears the hardeſt winters in our climate. The roots are of- 
ten mixed with thoſe of the true rhubarb, but are detected 
by their mucilaginous taſte when chewed, and by their not 
tinging the ſaliva of ſo bright a yellow as the true rhubarb 
does; when the rhapontic 1s cut through, it appears re- 
ularly marbled in a radiated manner; it is duſky on its 
furtack, and of a looſe ſpongy texture, more aſtringent 
than the modern true rhubarb, and leſs purgative; as a 
purge, two or three drams are required, but it is a better 
ſtomachic than the true rhubarb. See Raii Hiſt. Tour- 
nefort's Mat. Med. TT : 
RuaronTIicuM VULCARE, called alſo rhaponticum 
folio heleni incano, centaurium majus, centaurium magnum, 
GREAT CENTAURY. COMMON RHAPONTIC. It is the 
centaurea centaurium, Linn. It is a large plant, with leaves, 
compoſed of oblong, ſerrated ſegments, ſet in pairs on a 
middle rib, edged in the intermediate fpaces with a ſer- 
rated margin; the ſtalk divides towards the upper part _ 
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tion, theſe effects are not ſo much obſerved ; they are 


one ounce and an half; ſugar, ſeven pounds. Let the 


1788. From one to two ounces are piven for a doſe, 


cles: itgrows wild on the mountains of 'Thrace, whence 
e it into Europe about the . 1610. It 


1 


1 
| 
| 
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to feveral branches, which bear on their tops round, ſoft, 
ſcaly heads, from which come forth bluiſh floſculi, fol- 
lowed by down, incloſing the ſeeds. It is perennial, a 
native of the ſouthern parts of Europe, and raiſed with us 
in gardens. The root is of a dark black colour on the out- 
ſide, it is internally reddiſh, and yields, when freſh, a 
juice of a deep red. It hath a flight ſmell, which is not 
diſagreeable, and in chewing it diſcovers a viſcous ſweet- 
neſs, and roughneſs, with ſome degree of acrimony. It 
is reckoned to be an aperient and corroborant, and 1s 
ſuppoſed to be particularly uſeful in alvine fluxes. It 1s 
very much inferior to the true rhapontic. See Raii Hiſt. 
Tournefort's Mat. Med. h 

RHENCHOS. SNORING, alſo RHocymos Ro- 
CHUs. This affection is otherwiſe called ftertor, which 
is found like that of the cerchnos, but greater and more 
manifeſt. A Hertor is that ſound which is ſuppoſed to be 
made betwixt the palate and noſtrils, by perſons aſleep : 
cerchon, or cerchnos, is that bubbling noiſe which is made 
in reſpiration, from the larynx, or the aſpera arteria. 
Theſe affections are owing to a weakneſs of nature. 

RHEON, and RHeEum. Names for the rhaponticum 
and alſo the rhubarb. | 

RHENOPHONTIA, i. e. Paraphonia reſonans. See 
PARAPHONIA. | 

RHEUMA, from see to fow. A FLUX, 
or FLUXION. The ſame as catarrp. [See Ca- 
 —— CATARRHALE, i. e. from cold. TARRHUS, 
. =—— FPIDEMICUM. i. e. from contagion. 

RHEUMATICA. The RREUNMATIC FEVER. 

RHEUMATISMUS. The RHEUMAT ISM, from tea, 
to few. It is a painful diſeaſe, affecting the intermediate 
ſpaces between the joints and muſcles in different parts of 
the body; ſometimes the viſcera are alſo attacked, It is 
with or without a fever; when a fever attends, it is called 
the acute, and where there is no fever, it is called the 
chronic rheumatiſm. The ancients called all kinds of 
pains affecting the external parts or joints, by the com- 
mon name of arthritis; but about the end of the ſixteenth, 
or beginning of the ſeventeeth century, ſome celebrated 
French phyficians called thoſe that were ſituated any where 
but in the joints, that is in their tendinous and nervous li- 
gaments, by the name of rheumatiſm. Dr. Cullen places 
the acute rheumatiſm as a genus in the claſs pyrexiæ, and 
order phlegmaſiæ. The varieties of the one ſpecies take 
their name from the parts affected; as, I. Myoftris z when 
the pain is ſeated more in the muſcles that proceed from 
the joints. 2. Lumbago; when the muſcles of the loins 
are the ſeat of the complaint. 3. Iſchias; when the muſ- 
cles of the hips are the ſuffering parts. 4. Pleurodyne 
and pleuritis ſpuria; when the muſcles of the thorax are 
attacked, | . | 

The chronic rheumatiſm is conſidered by Dr. Cullen as 
generally the mode of an acute rheumatiſm terminating. 

Whatever part of the body the rheumatiſm affects, or 
whatever ſpecies of this diſorder is complained of, the cel- 
lular membrane is the immediate ſeat thereof. 

Perſons of any age may be afflicted with the rheumati/m, 


— 


but uſually thoſe in the prime of life, and particularly 


thoſe of an active diſpoſition, are the ſubjects of the acute 
ſpecies. | 5 
The cauſes of which are, whatever may conduce to the 
production of an inflammation in the part affected. The 
chronic rheumatiſm hath for its principal cauſes, an irri- 
tating acrimony in the juices ſecerned into the parts com- 
plained of. | 
The acute or inflammatory rheumatiſm is attended with 
a fever, pains in the limbs, which are generally in the 


Joints, preventing their motion, and are accompanied with 


heat, redneſs, and ſwelling of the part. When the redneſs 
3s fixed, the fever abates, though with ſome it continues 


many days, always increaſing in the evening. After ſome 


days, the pain commonly quits one part and affects an- 
other, as From the knee to the foot, from thence to the 
hip, &c. The feet, ankles, knees, hips, loins, nape of 
the neck, ſhoulders, ſhoulder-blades, arms, elbows, and 
wriſts, are the uſual ſeats of the pain. So great is the ten- 
derneſs of the parts affected, that the patient complains of 
the leaſt motion, as when violence is uſed. The parts in 
which the pain is uſually moſt afflictive, are, the neck, the 
joins, and the hips. The violence of the acute rheumati/m 
ſeldom centinues above fourteen days, though a weakneſs 
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and puffineſs, &c. will remain long, or ma. 
pecially if the diſeaſe attacks the Penta, wr, monthy,ef: 
after the pains are gone off, complain of a la ary d 
does not leave them till an eruption of ſome 10 7 wich 
on = ſkin. md apy 
e chronical rheumatiſm is known 1; 8 
the abſence of fever, by te long nk Mong 15 
and by a few parts only being attacked at once 6 kan, 
there is no viſible alteration in the affected ba al 
ſometimes it is hot, red, and ſwelled en, wough 
When the pain is in the hip, 
thigh, it is called ſciatica. | 
When the ſymptoms of a ſcorbutic habit attend th 
pains, 'the diſorder is called a /corbutic Yheumatiſ 8 
When a violent pain is fixed on the loins 5 
ſometimes to the os ſacrum, attended with nephritic fr 
toms, it is called a rheumatic lumbago; in this aka 
tient is forced to fit upright, and to keep is body 5. K 
tually forward. 7 Pale 
When the che» ror tg is unattended with a fever, i 
muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the gout; when the lon 1 
the ſeat of the diſorder, care is required t F 


and extends down the 


| are 
0 diltinguih lt 


an inflammation in the ureter ; alſo from an abſceſ;;n # 
. : . il wie 

parts about the loins. A rheumatiſm in the null; 
the belly muſt be diſtinguiſhed from the colic, Oc fe. 
ciesof rheumatiſm ſhould alſo bediſtinguiſhed fromangter 
Whilſt the ſeat of the pain is in the external parts thr 

is not great danger; but if the internal organs are they 
thereof, the danger is great. If the brain is attacked, a 
delirium is the conſequence ; if the lungs are affected, 
ſuffocation diſturbs the patient; if the mach or the boy. 
els are the ſeat of the diſorder, an inflammation dete may 
be ſoon expected. If the pain continues long in any jeint, 
its motion will be impaired for life; a wry neck hat 
ſomerimes been the conſequence of preceding eue 
pains. Dr. Rutherford, of Edinburgh, obſcrves, tha 
wherever a rheumatiſm is ſeated, that part never ſweats 
and that as ſoon as a ſweat can be raiſed in the pail 
part, the diſorder will be conquered; it may alſo be ob- 
ſerved, that when in either the acute or chronical la- 
matiſm the ſymptoms vaniſh, and at the fame time a fre 


perſpiration comes on, and the ſame is obſerved on the | 


parts affected, and the urine is turbid and copious, a cur 
may certainly be expected. 

The indications of cure will be, to diminiſh the ferer 
when attendant, and to moderate the pain; to dior 
and eliminate the morbid matter, and to ſtrengthen tis 
weak parts. 7 

As to the acute rheumatiſm, an obſtructed perlpiratin 
and an inflammatory diatheſis conſtitute the moſt genen 
cauſes. This laſt concurring cauſe muſt be immeditel 
removed; for whilſt it ſubſiſts, a perſpiration is not io 
expected, and hence, as in other inflammatory diſorder 
we are in general to proceed, and have recourſe oY 

BLEEDING. By this operation the hardnels dd the 
pulſe is abated, and though the pains ſtill continu, te 
patient is not ſo reſtleſs, the tenſion of the veſſels 15 f 
moved, the fever reduced, and makes room for attenuann 
and diluents. But, as ſizy blood is no rule for blecding 
in this diſorder, ſo very free diſcharges this way dy 
weakly people are attacked with the acute runs 


ſuch patients, a cooling but moderately nouriſhing 
ſhould be ufed ; whey, far inſtance, may be - E 
inſtead of bleeding. Bleeding is ſafe and uſe * 
the ſymptoms are violent and threatening, EY, ent 
fever is violent; when the wandering pains Ut ir 
from the extremities to the internal parts, 
ſides or the breath. 33 

CLYSTERS or PURGES. A laxative os 4 4 
given, and, if the head is uneaſy, repeat the ok _ 
night and morning: but, in general, : oe 55 pro 
given every other day, or as may ſeem nec N p 
ferable to clyſters : when bleeding 15 ws page wal 
would be given after each time the blood is tre uſch 
Clyſters with nitre, for moderating the fever, | 
but, for purging, give medicines / 


— 


and 2 


l 


the = * 
purges are duly adminiſterrd, ſs bloc BY © gy 


) reaching | 


from the gravel, from a ſtone in the kidneys, aud from | 
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jates can be more freely uſed. © Indeed, in 


vay, and in Cano . 
want ons that are rather ſerous than ſanguine, purg- 
. C0 > 


: acuant than bleeding is. 
ing is more the proper e 8 


NIiTRE. In the inflammatory rheumatiſm this ſalt is 
uliarly uſeful ; it may be diſſolved in every draught of 
be patient's drink, and given as freely as the ſtomach 
vill admit it. In the decline of acute, and in every ſtage 
| 1 chronical rheumatiſms, it May be 08 to advantage 
| » conjunction with the fal c. c. Imperial water, fo 
| Aled is an agreeable liquor for common drink, and may 
| ly taken. 1 1 | 5 
| Rk The pains are moſtly increaſed in the night, 
| whence opiates are given, but bleeding ſhould be premiſ- 
el, and purges adminiſtered as above mentioned; other- 
| wiſe the advantages from opium will not equal the incon- 
| niences they often occaſion. When this medicine is 
E wed and excites a ſweat, it ſhould be given rather to 
| moderate the pain than to cauſe ſleepineſs. Hence Do- 
| ter”: powder, or the compound powder of ipecacuanha, 
| a the deſt. N b 0 | 
| Galen. The tincture of this gum may be given 
from 7 ii. to 3 fs. twice a day in any thing that the pa- 
4 Gent drinks; if it paſſes off too freely by ſtool, add a few 
W crops of the tinct. opii to each doſe. | 
ANTIMONY. The preparations from this drug which 
pas off by perſpiration are never to be omitted; they m_ 
| he given at proper intervals, betwixt the doſes of fuc 
other medicines, as circumſtances may require. 
| TheBARK. In old chronic rheumati/ms, when the blood 
zs poor, the bark is the principal remedy, if given when 
| * Fon febrile ſymptoms. And in the acute rheuma- 
n, as ſoon as it puts on the appearance of an intermit- 
| tent, the bark is neceſſary; and whether it 8 or 
not, as ſoon as plentiful ſweats break out, and the urine 
1 tepoſits a copious ſediment, the bark will ſhorten the 
1 diſcaſe, 
= Warr BATHS, They may be made of pure ſoft 
water, and heated ſo as juſt to produce an agreeable ſen- 
Kation in the ſkin. In theſe the patient may be placed 
3 oa 8 afar te ow 8 3 as 1 
indicate; and then being preſerved from cold, he muſt be 
| rubbed ary, and put between blankets, if poſlible to ex- 
cite a perſpiration. b = 
| BLISTERS, if placed on the part affected are ſome- 
unes uſeful, Dr. Cullen ſays, that they ſeldom fail of 
ſucceſs if applied before the ſwelling comes on. In chro- 
nie rheumatiſms their efficacy is more frequently uſeful. 
| After the cure, the cold bath is beneficial in prevent- 
d th 0 
ing returns; and the ſtrength ſhould be confirmed by the 
ſule of bitters, aromatics, and chalybeates. | 
h chronical rheumati/ms, mild mercurials given in 
3 uch doſes as not to ſolicit the excretions too 9 ; daily 
ons, with a flannel cloth, particularly on the parts 
ne, or were pained; bliſters on or near the ſuffering 
; oo iſſues in the inſide of the lower parts of the thigh; 
da decockion of the rad. ſeneka, which is called a ſpe- 
ie, are chiefly to be depended on. The tinct. guaiac. 
W large doſes, is alſo of fin ular efficacy ; alſo the ol. te- 
Wedinth, Kc. tis FI : 


lf with rheumatic diſorders, there is a ſcorbutic habit, 


£108 

ut WP uphureous water of Harrowgate, &c. ſhould be both 
(het ; 1 and bathed in. 5 

zijn den ge apply iſſues and bliſters on the thigh, 
1 . avin 1 - Ni 

{Toy Wand mer . 1 premiſed proper evacuations, opiates, 


eratives if properly perſiſted in, will 
anſwer the expectations of the patient. 
Nee of Ph ydenham; Shebbeare's Theory and Prac- 
2 ylic; Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 
4 dungen Praftice of Phyſic, edit. 4. Kirkland's 
"" , 1. p- 405. | : 
RIC ANOSIS, LEAN and WRINKLED. = WEE 
buy is afccleg Ricor. When any ſenſible part of the 
Wan into ee 11 th ſpaſms, all the other parts are readily 
W the [Xx Ip 7 nt with it; hence the horror and rigor 
7 P the body, the coldneſs, &c. Irritation 
| ftron a is often the cauſe. Galen fays, a rigor 
Wral 1 urgent ſenſe of a refrigeration of the na- 
W's and tend gor ſometimes ſigniſies an inflexible hard- 
ce are rug of the nervous and muſcular parts, but 
fee , e relle by the word rigiditas. Others 
4B 1 a mg a general chillynefs, with a ſenſe 
3 awardly, aud à contraction of the lower 


dee Wallis's 


| 
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RHOCAS. The waTEny EVE. 4 
RHOCHMOS. SNORING, or ſnorting throvoh the 
nu ton dig N 
RHODACINA RHODACINEA. See PPR SIA. 
RHO DIA, FO called rhodia radix, anacamp/.res; 
RHODIOLO, 9 zelephirem, luteum minos. Rost-xooT, 
or ROSE-WORT, It is a ſpecies of orpine; its dried roos 
{mell like thedama/+ role. 
RHODINA RADIX. 
DOOR, © (See AsPALArHus. 
RHODODENDRON, | The, DWARF ROSE-BAY, 
RODODAPHNE. $ See NERTON. 
RHoDopENDRON CURYSANTHEMUM, foli's ob- 
longis impunctatis ſupraſcaubris venoſiſſimis corolla ro- 
tata irregulari, gemma flo:ifera ferrugino-tomentola, Linn. 
Ibis ſpecies of dwarf ro/c-bay hath been recommended 
in rheumatic pains, particularly the chronic kind. Dr. 
Kolpin, of Alten-fletin, uſed an infuſion of it in water, 
kept twenty-four hours in nearly a boiling heat. The 
porportion was, from two drams of the leaves and tops 
of the plant to half an ounce, to ten ounces of water ; 
the doſe two ounces, to be repeated after a- few hours, 
and continued as required. Dr. Home obſerves, in his 
Clinical Experiments, &c. that it is aſtringent, and pow- 
erfully ſedative ; he directs it in infuſion, from half a 
dram to three drams for a doſe. Dr. Kolpin remarks; 
with reſpect to the infuſion of this vegetable, that when 
taken internally, it produces a feveriſh heat, a kind of 
intoxication, and ſometimes a ſtupor and loſs of the 
ſenſes; at the fame time the patient feels a ſingular prick- 


See ASPALATHUS: 


ing ſenſation in his limbs, or other parts of his body; 


the intoxication ſoon goes off, leaving behind it neither 
head-ach nor nauſea. During the heat produced by this 
remedy, the patient complains of intenſe thirſt, and if 
cold water is drank in this ſtate, there enives a violent 
but ſalutary vomiting, eſpegially in complaints of the 
bowels. Beſides the vomiting and purging, this medi- 
cine produces a ſweat on the parts affected with the rheu- 
matiſm or gout. Large doſes produce a ſtupor and an- 
xiety. In ſome initances the pains grow worſe on the 
firſt uſe of rhe infuſion ; but this increaſe of diſeaſe is ſoon 
followed by a remarkable degree of relief; inſtead of 
quickening the pulſe, it renders it weaker and flower. In 
the inſtances of venereal rheumatiſm, its effects are very 
conſiderable. Many who drank this infuſion, complained 
of a heat and conſtriction in the fauces ; a proof that the 
plant poſſeſſes a little acrimony; but this effect ſpeedily 
paſſes off. In robuſt habits, it operates quickly, and 
with a degree of violence; in the infirm and feeble, it is 
very ſlow in its effects, hence in ſuch inſtances the pa- 
tient ſhould not be uneaſy to increaſe the doſe, 

RHOMBOIDES MUSCULUS, from g e, a four- 
ſquare figure, and ed, form. It riſes from the ligamen- 
tum colli, the ſpinal proceſſes of the third, fourth, fifth, 
ſixth, and ſeventh cervical vertebræ; and the firit, ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth dorſal; and is likewiſe attached 
below to ſome of the ribs: it runs beneath the latiſſimus 
dorſi, and is inſerted into the whole length of the baſis 
of the ſcapula, to bring it upwards and backwards. Some 
divide the rhomboides into the major and minor; and, if 
ſo, the minor is above, the major below. | 

RHOPALOSIS. See PLICA PoLONICA: 

RHUS, from st, to flow, becauſe it ſtops fluxes. It 
is alſo called rhus obſoniorum, and coriariorum. COM» 
MON SUMACH, | | 

It is a ſhrub, or low tree, with oval, pointed, ſerrated 
leaves, and cluſters of yellowiſh or greeniſh flowers, each 
of which 1s followed by a ſmall, red, flattiſh berry, includ- 
ing a roundiſh, reddiſh, brown ſeed. It is a native of 
the ſouth of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens. 
The berries have an acid, auſtere taſte, are cooling and 
reſtringent. The leaves and young twigs are reſtringent ; 
but it is chiefly uſed by dyers. See Tournefort's Mat. 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

Rus MYRTIFOL. BELGICA. See MyRTUSs BRAB. 

— SYLVEST. See ELOEAGNUS.. 

RHYAS or RHCEAS, from gs, fluo, to low. Thougli 
the exiſtence of this diſeaſe is doubted by ſome, ſtill we 
have deſcriptions given of it by GALEN: he fays, it is 
an affection of the eye, diametrically oppoſite to Exc Ax- 


THIS, conſiſting of a too great diminution of the lachry- 
mal caruncle, in the larger angle of the eye. RIYERIUS 


allows 


ROS 


atlows the cauſe of it to be a conſuming, exficcating, or 

corroſive matter, and ſo it either ſucceeds or accompa- 

nies a fiſtula lachrymalis; according to Fogs1vs, eyes 

thus affected are denominated by AETIUs puad;, vel 

Sovades, D WALL IS's Noſologia Methodica Ocu- 
rum. : 


RHYSSEMETA. 


A WRINKLED FACE, 

 RIBES. The COMMON RED CURRANTS, groſ- 
RIBESIUM. Þ Alete non ſpinoſa. The different ſorts 

have a cool, acidulous, ſweet taſte, agreeable both to the 

palate and the ſtomach; they agree in general with the 

ſummer fruits in their medicinal qualities. They have a 

large proportion of acid, and though they ſhould be more 

ſweet than the gooſeberry, the latter is preferable, be- 
cauſe they can be taken without the huſk. 

RIC, ue. A covering on the heads of the Roman 
and other women during the time of ſacrifices; hence 
rica, the kerchief. & 

Kerchief (the great). The French call it, le grand cou- 
vre chef. It is uſed after trepanning, &c. It is made 
of a ſquare cloth, and, when dexteroully applied, it keeps 
the dreſſings on. As to the method of applying it, ſee- 
ing and praCtiſing only can obtain a dexterity therein. 

| Kerchief (the triangular). The French call it, couvre 
chef en triangle. It is a ſquare cloth, folded in the form 
of a triangle. The middle of the longeſt fide of which 
is applied to the forehead, the two ends of the ſame tied 
behind the head, and the angle, which falls behind the 
head, ſecured there to the confined ends of this kerchref. 

Its uſe, in general, is to ſecure the dreſſings on the face 

and head. 

RICINI OLEUM. Crcinum 

OLEUM, called alkcrva. 

RICINOIDES. 

RICINUS. 

Ricinus AMERICANUS MAJOR, &c. 
PUTIA MINOR. See CASSADA. 

Nov. HysPAN. See HUCIPOCKOTL. 
RICINOIDES. See HELEOTROPIUM TRICOCCUM. 
RIGOR. See RniGos. 5 | 
RI GOR NERVOSUs. See TETANUS. 
RINAUS. See NA$AL1s. | | 
RISAGALLUM. See ARSENICUM ALBUM. 
RISAGON. See CAsSSUMUNIAR. 

RISUS SARDONICUS, called alſo Gelaſmos. 
SPASMUs CYNICUS. 

RIVINIANZE GLANDULA. 
GLANDUL@E. 

ROB, alſo called Robub. See EXTRACTIO and SAA. 

ROBINIA. FALSE ACACIA _ 

RODATIO. Too ſhort eye-laſhes. 

ROGGA. See SECOLE. 

RONCHUS. Snorting or ſnoring through the fauces. 


RORELLA | 
See Ros $OLIs. 


_ ROUDA. 

ROSA SOLIS. 

ROS CALABRINUS. See Manxa. 

ROSA. The Rosk. Miller enumerates no leſs than 
forty-nine ſpecies of this flower, amongſt which the white, 
the damaſk, and the red, are in uſe. | | 

White roſes are the weakeſt, ſo that when the damaſk 


See CATAPUTIA. 


See SUBLINGUALES 


* 


| 


roſa pallida vel roſa centifolia, Linn. can be had in ſuffi- | 


cient quantities, they only are uſed. They give out their 
agreeable ſcent both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt ſo 
fo the latter. They do not loſe much by drying, if care- 
fully managed, nor do they ſoon loſe their qualities by 
keeping. On diſtilling large quantities, a ſmall portion 
of a fragrant butyraceous oil, of a yellowiſh colour, is 
obtained; it concretes in a light degree of cold: both 
the water and the oil are chiefly uſed as perfumes. 
Ihe red rofes have but little of the fine flavour of the 
pale ſort; to the taſte they are bitteriſh and ſomewhat 
aſtringent. They are the 2% Gallica, or ro/a Germani- 
bus ovatis pedunculiſque Hiſpidis, caule petioliſque Hiſ- 
pido accileatis, flore rubro multiplici, Linn. The aſtrin- 
gency is the greateſt before the flower opens, and this 
quality is improved by haſty drying in a gentle heat, but 
by {ſlow drying, both the colour and aſtringency are im- 
paired. They give out their virtues to water and to ſpi- 
rit. Water they tinge with a deep red, and ſpirit with a 
ale one. The extract from a watery infuſion is auſtere, 
itter, and ſubſaline; that from ſpirit more ſo in each of 


| 
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1] TIMI CONSERVA., 


1 


See CAT A- ; 


theſe inſtances. See Lewis's Mat. M | 
tue of theſe flowers is ſuppoſed to 9p The Chief ji | 


The London College have ſeveral pre Bath aft 


 Utringeny, 
firſt, Parations of th, 


Take of the freſh petals of da 
heels being cut off, fix pounds; CO. riſes the white 


reds: uffici 
vent an empyreuma; draw off one gallon. zent to pr. 


CONSERVA ROSSAn̊̃ RUBREA. Congrryr 
The leaves of the red roſes are here 
heels _ taken off, and the flower 
the petals have unfolded themſelves, 

ſame manner as the wormwood ; ſee 


of RED Nosgz. 


enployed, th 
s gathered befor 
and treated in 


ABSIN TAI 
The virtue of the f 1 
to be found in this compoſition, and 5 te 


eſſect will be produced when given in 
conſiderable quantity. In phthiſical e = 
ſaid in favour of theſe flowers, and it is not im Ar 
that aſtringents internally given, may contribute 1 1 
cure of certain ulcers. However, where theſe h, on 
| conſidered as uſeful, they have always been n 10 
a diet of milk, and farinacea, and gentle exerciſe in he 
air. At moſt two parts of ſugar, to one of roſes, K. 
be ſufficient, and afford a better medicine thay h | 
mixed with three. — 


MEL Ros x. Hox EY of Ros Es, formerly Mtl. 
| Rosactum. 

Take the petals of the red ro/e not yet unfolded. f 
heels being taken off, firſt 0 four ounces ; bk 
diſtilled water, three pints ; clarified honey, five _ 
macerate the petals in the water for ſix hours; afterwark 
with the ſtrained liquor mix the honey, and bol the 
mixture to the conſiſtence of a ſyrup. _ 


SYRUr Us Ros. SYRUP of Rosss, 


Take of the petals of the damaſk 70% dried, feen 
ounces; purified ſugar, fix pounds; diſtilled water boiling, 
four pints ; macerate the petals in the water for tyehe 
hours, and ſtrain, evaporate the ſtrained liquor to two 
pints and an half, and add the ſugar to form the ſyrup, 
For infants the doſe, as an aperient, from half an ounce 
to an ounce. Though the purgative effect of this isel 
teemed very inconſiderable. 2175 


INFUsUM Ros. INrVSsTLON of RosEs forme calld 
| TINeTURA. 


Take the petals of the red roſe in bud, the heels taken 
off, half an ounce z diluted vitriolic acid, three drm by 
weight; boiling diſtilled water, two pints and an hull 
purified ſugar, one ounce and an half. Pour the witt 
firſt to the petals in a glaſs veſfel, then add the acid, and 
macerate them for half an hour; ſtrain the liquor co 
and add the ſugar. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


The virtue of this laſt, though an elegant preparatii 
is conſidered to conſiſt more in the vitriolic acid than d 
roſes. See Cullen's Mat. Med. 
Ros A CANINA & SYLVESTRIES. 
ROSACEA. ; 
ROSACEA. See GurrA RosACEA. | 
ROSMARINUS. called alſo /ibanotis co 
RORISMARINUS. | CoMmMoNn | ROSEMARY: 4 
marinus officinalis latifolia, Linn. The flowers 12 
anthos in the Edinburgh Diſpenſary. Roſemary 183 . | 
ſhrubby plant, with long, narrow, {tiff leaves {et : 1510 — 
of a dark green colour above, and hoary beneath 
flowers of a pale bluiſh colour. It is 2 _— 1 n 
ſouthern parts of Europe, where it grows wil * 
gravelly ground. It is common in our pry * 
it ſmells ſtronger in proportion as the foil is dx 


velly. | | —_ 
| 2 hath a warm, pungent, aromatic, qu g 
and a fragrant ſmelt, approaching to nk nd tende 
but more of a camphorated kind; the leaves” 1 
tops are the ſtrongeſt; next to theſe the * ur 
flowers. The flowers by themſelves are ichn the as 
but moſt pleaſant; it is chiefly in th 
matter of the flowers reſide for the 
fully ſeparated, hath but little either 
The calices, or the leaves of the plant, the medic 
at the extremities of the branches, ret?! t 
are ſai gen gulat 


See CyxoS8ATO 


U 


power in the greateſt degree; the) 


karg dem. Tor diftilation, they are beſt uſcd in ſome- 


les bes and tops give out their virtue completely to 
e which, when diſtilled from them, be- 
mes conſiderably impregnated with their fragrance, 

| hari however, in the extract, the greateſt ſhare of 

both their flavour and pungency. MY 

The active matter of the flowers is more volatile than 

that of the leaves, the greateſt part of it ariſing with ſpi- 
fit; the Hungary water is a ſtrong ſpirit diſtilled from the 


flowers. 
Spiritus RORISMARINI. Spirit of ROSEMARY. 


Take of the freſh tops of roſemary, one pound and an 
half; proof ſpirit of wine, one gallon. Diſtil in a water 
bath, five pints: Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


This is the % Hungarica, but to make it in perfec- 
tion the ſpirit muſt be very pure, the leaves at their full 
growth, gathered without bruiſing, and committed to 
diſtillation. If the flowers were hung in the ſtill, or re- 
tort, in a wicker baſket, the ſpirit being firſt put therein, 
| anda gentle heat applied juſt ſuſhcient to make the ſpirit 
te, the vapour lightly percolating through the flowers, 
will imbibe their fine parts, and leave their groſſer be- 
| hind, 
| Pure ſpirit extracts in great perfection all the aroma of 
the roſemary 3 but in diſtillation, it leaves ſo much behind, 

| that the refinous maſs left upon abſtracting the ſpirit, 
W proves an elegant aromatic, and very rich in the peculiar 
qualities of the plant. EL 
| Aqueous liquors extract a uſeful portion of the virtues 
| of roſemary by infuſion, and elevate them by diſtillation. 
Along with the water ariſes a conſiderable quantity of eſ- 
| ſential oil, which is light, thin, pale, and almoſt colour- 
| leſs; it hath a caſt of a green and yellow. | 
| Sce Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neu- 
man's Chem. Works. , Cullen's Mat. Med. RosMa- 
ixus is alſo a name for the hippopotamus. - 
| ROSMARINUM STECHADI8 FACIE. See 
Forio CRETLICUM, 5 
| RO5 SOLIS, alſo called roſa ſolis, rorella, ſponſa ſolis, 
| 1:rida, RED-ROT, SUN-DEWs, It is a ſmall low plant, 
with a little fibrous root, from which ſpring ſmall, round, 
W hollowiſh leaves, on foot-ſtalks of about an inch long, 

covered with ſhort red hairs, which makes the whole leaf 
par red, It grows in boggy ground, and flowers in 
June and July, Some commend it as a cordial, but it is 
E Jurious to cattle if they happen to eat it, and is very 
aubtic, ſo it hitherto hath not obtained a place in prac- 
WE ice. Sce Raii Hiſt. 
ROS/E ODOR.E LIGNUM. See Asp ALATHUs. 
D hOSTRUM LEPORINUM. The piece of fleſh 
lich hangs betwixt the diviſion of the hare-lip. The 

IRE lp is alſo thus named. 

ROTATOR MINOR. The LESSER TROCHANTER. 


Iv 
| 1333 each ſide of the womd there is cre they 
| Iynphaticz _ ropes, compoſed of arteries and veins, 
Wo runes 0 Kg rg ariſing from the fundus uteri, 
en * ” the duplicature of the broad ligaments 
Pounares 5 - the abdominal muſcles, and paſſing under 
Pe derte 8 are loſt on the crural veſſels, &c. or 

Fanable of. wel run in a contorted form, and thus are 
ing lengthened. It is probable that the 


_ 5 of theſe I} . 
- F igaments be Ä * 
Dir between 8 being compreſſed in time of la 


* patient feels and complains of in the 
ghs, | | 
Roy.” MUSCULUS. The ROUND MUSCLE. 
ERUBLDO; Sce ACHIOTL, 


— l SIMPLEX.—PUSTULOSA, 
T, © UT 
RUBEOLA TA ROSACEA. 


II e MEASLES, | , 
PBL, SYNANCHICA, See MoRBILLI; and 


UBEOLA M | 
(9) 
| RUBERCU, ANA ORDORA. See ASPERULA. 


| RUBETA, 805 — See GUTTA BOSACEA. 
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a-nulate the nervous; dut ſcarcely to affect the ſanguife- 


the uterus and abdominal muſcles, cauſe | 


RUBIA, alſo called rubia tinctorum, Linn. Erythro- 
danum, rubia major. MappER. Rubia foliis annuis, 
caule aculeato, Linn. The root is called radix ru- 
bra. | | 

It is a rough procumbent plant, with ſquare jointed 
ſtalks, and five or fix oblong pointed leaves, ſet in form 
of a ſtar at every jointz on the tops come forth greeniſh 
yellow flowers, which are followed by two black berries, 
'The root is long, flender, Juicy, of a red colour both 
externally and internally, with a whitiſh woody pith in the 
middle. It is perennial, and cultivated in different parts 
of Europe for the uſe of dyers. | 

The roots are bitteriſh, and ſomewhat auſtere ; they 
have but very little ſmell. They impart to water a dark 
red tincture ; to rectified ſpirit and diſtilled oils a bright 
red. Both the watery and the ſpirituous tinCtures taſte 
ſtrongly of the madder. Taken internally it tinges the urine 
red and milky ; and if fowls, &c. have it mixed with their 
food, their bones become red and brittle, but the fleſh and 
the cartilages are no way affected by it. The bones 
thus tinged preſerve their colour, though boiled in water, 
or ſteeped in ſpirit of wine. The ſubtil parts of which 
this root is poſſeſſed, render it eminently uſeful as a reſol- 
vent and aperient in obſtructions of the viſcera, particu- 
larly the urinary organs; it has been recommended 
ſtrongly as an emenagogue, but from repeated trials, 
ſome authors doubt its efficacy; in coagulations of bloc 
frora falls; in the jaundice, and in the droply ; it paſſes 
freely by urine. Ft is alſo a name for the rubeo/a; a 
ſpecics of cro/s-wort z and of horſe-:a1l. | 

RuBia BRASILIEN. See CAAPO TIRAGUA BRAS. 

— SYLVATICA LA VIS, alſo called gallium, mollu- 
go, anonymos Americana, and MOUNTAIN WILD-MAb- 
DER. Its virtues are ſimilar to the above kind. 
SYNANCHICA, called allo rubeola, ſynanchica 
Lugdunenſis, aſperula, ſaælifraga, and $QUINANCY= 
WORT. It hath a black, thick, woody root, which runs 
deep into the earth, with many capillary fibrils, divided 
into a multitude of heads, and ſhoots up many ſmooth, 
ſlender, ungulous ſtalks, a ſpan long or more; at every 
joint of the {talk are four leaves, which are ſhort and broad; 
the flowers are on the top of the ſtalks and branches, and 
form umbels of a red colour, and agreeable ſmell, like 
that of the jaſmine; each flower is followed by two ſeeds, 
which are rough, and when dry of a yellow colour, 

It is found on chalky grounds, and is ſaid to be of uſe 
in quincies, but the preſent practice does not own it. 

RUBICAPRA, and RuPicarRA, See CAPRA 
ALPINA. 

RUBICILLA. See ALP. | 

RIUBIGO FERRI. See FERRUM. 

RUBINUS VERUS. See CARBUNCULUS. | 

RUBRICA FABRIIIS, ſeu Run RIA Sce GR ACIs, 
RED OKER, RUDDLE, MARKING-STONE. See OCHRA. 

RUBUS ALPINUS and PALusTkis HUMILIS, 
See CHAMAMORUS. | 

— ]InXus. The RASBERRY. | 

—— VULGARIS The COMMON BRAMBLE or 
BL ACK-BERRY BUSH. Rubus fruticoſus, Linn. It grows 
wild in hedges and in woods. The berries have a faint 
taſte, with an agrecable flavour, The leaves are mode- 
rately aſtringent. The flowers appear in July, and the 
fruit is ripe in Auguſt and September; but no part of 
this buſh, or its productions, arc under the preſent prac- 


tice. 


RUCTATIO, or Rucrus. A diſcharging of wind up- 


wards. When a diſeaſe, it is an inſtance of diſpepſia, and 
is better relieved by means that help digeſtion than by 
ſpirituous liquors, and warm carminatives. 
RUDI EXTRACTUM, allo EusTrACHIANUM. See 
CATHARTICUM EXTRACT. 
RUFI PILULZ, now PILULX EX ALOE cum MYR» 
RHA. ALOETIC PILLS With MYRRH. R Aloes Soco- 
torinæ 3 ii. myrrh, croci, dd 3 i, ſyrupi croci quantum 
ſatis fit. Let the aloes and myrrh be ſeparately reduced 
to powder, then beat the whole together into a mats. 
For their medicinal power, fee the article ALOE, 
RUMEX ACETORUS 
— PRATENSIS, 
— cy ATVs, vel 
— HELVETICUS 
— AQUATICUS, 37 LAPATHUM AcuA- 


LINNAI. See ACETOSA- 


— HYDROLAPATHIUM, ) TICUM. 


7 RUukE x 


— 
1 ju 


— nts —— — — 


RuMEX, and RUMEX ACUTUS. 
ACUTUM. 


RUONIA. See GUTTA RUBEA, | 
RUPELLENSIS SAL. It is alſo called ſal de ſcig- 


See LAPATHUM | 


nette, and ROCHELLE SALT, now natron tarturiſatum. It 


is a ſoluble tartar, made with the mineral fixed alkaline 
ſalt after its being melted by the heat of the fire, by which | 
it forms more eaſily into cryſtals. 3 vi. of this /alt is a 
gentle cooling purge. | 

RUPTURA. A RUPTURE. The word Hernia is 
tranſlated by the Engliſh word rupture (ſee HERNIA); 
but this tranſlation was in conſequence of the idea that 
the peritoneum was ruptured when the abdominal con- 
tents protruded through the teguments. The word rup- 
tura or rupture, is molt properly ſpoken of a cartilage, a 


ligament, or a tendon; when they are divided by vio- 


lence, then a ſpecies of wound 1s produced, viz. the 
lacerated. | 

RUSCUS, alſo called bruſcus oxymyrrhine, oymyrrine 
myrtacantha, myacantha, ſcopa regia. WILD-MYRTLE, 
KNEE-HOLLY, BUTCHER's BROOM. It is the ruſcus 
aculeatus, Linn. It is a low woody plant, with oblong, 
ſtiff, prickly leaves, joined immediately to the ſtalks; from 
the middle ribs of the leaves on the upper fide ifſue ſmall 
yellowiſh flowers, which are ſucceeded by red berries. 
'The root is pretty thick, knotty, furniſhed with long fibres 
matted together, of a pale browniſh colour on the out- 
ſide, and white within. It grows wild in woods and 


* heaths, is perennial and evergreen; it flowers in May, 


and its berries open in Auguſt. 'The root taſtes ſweet, 
and is ſlightly bitter; it is aperient and diuretic ; its vir- 
tues are extracted by water and ſpirit; and on inſpiſſat- 
ing the tincture, they remain entire behind. The young 
ſhoots are moſt powerful, and are eaten inſtead of aſpara- 
gus. See Miller's Bot. Off. | as 
Ruscus LATIFOLIUS, called alſo laurus Alexandrina, 
Alexandrina genuina, hippogloſſum. LAUREL of ALEX- 
ANDRIA. | 3 
The root of this plant is knotted at the head; the ſtalks 
are tough and pliant; the leaves are placed alternately ; 
on the middle of the back part of each grows a ſmall moſſy 


flower, which is ſucceeded by a red berry. This plant 


rows on the mountainous parts of Italy and Hungary. 
t is diuretic. See Miller's Bot. Off. 

RUTA. Rug. Ruta graveolens, or ruta ſylveſtris 
major, fol. decompoſitis, petalis laceris, floribus laterali- 
bus quadrifidis, Linn. LARGE WILD-RUE It is a ſmall 
ſhrubby plant, with thick bluiſh green leaves, divided in- 
to numerous roundiſh ſegments; on the tops of the 
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branches come forth yellowiſh flowers, followed eac 


a capſule, which is divided into four partit: 

ſmall blackiſh, rough ſeeds. It is cultivated in wr 
flowers in June, -and holds its leaves all the wint gardens, 
Rue hath a ſtrong unpleaſant ſmell, and x an 
pungent bitter taſte ; if much handled it is Ky 10 —_ 
and exulcerate the ſkin. It is commended a8 2 dar 
ſtimulant, aperient, antiſeptic, and in ſome de dae, 
ſpaſmodic. In crudities and indigeſtion, for * 
again{t contagious diſeaſes, this laſt is very a e 
the ill effects of corrupted air, in uterine Aan 
and hyſteric diſeaſes, its efficacy is ſaid to be conſide 2 
It is uſeful in cold phlegmatic . for it quicken 1 
circulation, diſſolves tenacious juices, and ae 15 
fluid ſecretions. Externally it is diſcutient and = *i 
tic, if applied by way of fomentation. 

Its virtues are extracted by water and by ſpirit of wins 
but moſt perfectly by the latter. On infpiſſating the ay 
rituous tincture, very little of its flavour ariſes with be 
menſtruum, nearly all the active parts of the rye remain. 
ing in the extract, which impreſſes the palate with 2 warn 
ſubtile, durable pungency, and in ſmell it is rather lefg yr. 
pleaſant than the herb in ſubſtance. This is the beſt pre- 
paration of rue. Though the principal virtues reſide in 
the eſſential oil, yet this oil not being very volatile, it re. 
ſides in the extract. 

Diſtilled with water, a yellowiſh or browniſh eſentia 
oil is obtained; and if the liquor which remains in the 
{till is inſpiſſated by evaporation, a warm, pungent, bitter- 
iſh extract is obtained. | 

When rue-leaves are diſtilled for their eſſential oil, they 
ſhould be uſed whilſt freſh, ſhould be gathered when the 
flowers are ready to fall off, and as the Feds and their cap- 
ſules contain more oil than the leaves, they ſhould be ga- 
thered and diſtilled alſo. 'They all require to be mace- 
rated ſome time before they are diſtilled. 

For the mode of making the extract, fee CHana- 
MELI EXTRACTUM. 

See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. Lewis's and Cullen's Mat. Med. 

Rur A CAPRARIA. See GALEGA. 

— MURARIA. See ADIANTHUM ALBUM. 
— SYLVESTRIS. See HARMEL. - 
RUYSCHIANA TUNICA. See CHQROIDES, | 

RYSAGON. See CASSUMMUNIAR. 

RYTHMUS, from gub lee, meaſure, a term uſed by 
muſicians, with reſpect to time in muſic; but fince He- 
rophilus applied it to the pulſe, it is uſed to exprels the 


ilep⸗ 


— — 


time, motion, or modulation of the pulſe. See ARYTHXVs, 


= il... The 


- F 
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ABADILLA. See CEVADILLA. | 3 
0 SABINA, alſo called s AvINA, ſabina ſterilis, COM- 
MON or BARREN SAVINE. It is the juniperus ſa- 

bing, or juniperus fol. oppoſitis erectis decurrentibus op- 
poſitinibus pyxidatis, ramis ſerratulis, Linn. It is an 
evergreen ſhrub, with ſhort narrow leaves, which are ſo 
if as to be prickly : when old, and not till then, it bears 
blackiſh berries, like thoſe of the juniper. It is a native 
of the ſouthern parts of 33 and is ene da erg 
ardens. The leaves and tops have a ſtrong ſmell of a 
Gifagreeable kind; of a hot, bitter and acrid "its, They 
| give out row: on appt = oP cron 8 _— 
| quors, and the whole to rectified ſpirit. Diſtilled wit 
| Tater thi yield much efſential oil, which ſmells ſtrongly 
| and taſtes moderately of the /avin : its doſe is from two 

to four drops. | 

The W which remains after diſtilling ſor the oil, 
fietds an extract, which retains much of the pungency, 
warmth, and bitterneſs of the plant. On inſpiflating 
the ſpiritous tincture there remains an extract conſiſting 
of two diſtinct ſubſtances; one is yellow, unctuous, or 
vily, bitteriſh, and pungent; the other is black, reſinous, 
tenacious, leſs EE and ſub-aſtringent. 

davin is ſtimulant and aperient, uſeful in uterine ob- 
ſtructions which proceed from a ſluggiſhneſs of the hu- 
mours and a laxity of the veſſels. The oil impregnates 
the urine with its ſmell, and contains the whole of its 
| Virtues. Savin promotes all the glandular ſecretions. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. For the mode of making the 
| extract, ſee CHAMKMELI EXTRACTUM ; and for the 
| tintura ſabinæ compoſita, ſee ELIXIR MYRRH & COM- 
DT ORs under MYRRHA, It is alſo a name for a ſpe- 

es of cedar. 
| DABINA BACCIFERA. See CEDRUS. 
—— GoENs1s, See CEDRus PHOENICIA. 
d.\BURRATIS. See ARENATIO. | 
 ACCHARUM., SUGAR. The Arabians call it /- 
| C. n ſucchar, ſutter, xuchar, zuccara, and Z92Zar 3 the 

recks called it /ackchar, ſakchari, ſalcharion, and ſpod:- 

%. It is the ſaccharum enn Linn. That which 
put into caſks unrefined, is called caſſonada. 
| e is the eſſential ſalt of the ſugar-cane, or of what- 

"a vegetable it is obtained from. It is chiefly the pro- 
| ws of the arundo ſaccharifera, C. B. which grows ſpon- 
*. e e wm ſome of the warmer parts 
| lands + the beſt oye, df e 
| the additio yy pgs Juice of the cane is clarified with 
| thick conſiſts Ts water, &c. and boiled down to a 
then the eee it is removed from the fire, and 
naſes: this is the [bor cke, aer _ . pray 
and Edinb. It Jegy 2arum rubrum of the Pharm. Lond. 

er malaſſes, f eaves an unctuous liquor, called me/azzo 


rom its bei 11 
and with ug being of an honey-like conſiſtence, 


in conical ee This red ſugar is clarified 


ſpreading on the upper broad ſur- 


| Mat. Med. 


& A C 


face ſome moiſt clay, whoſe watery part gently perco- 


lating through the maſs, carries with it a large portion of 
the treacly matter. This is further refined by diffolving 
it in water and mixing it with the whites of eggs, then 


draining off the water, and covering it with clay again in 


the moulds: this is the /acchar. alb. Ph. Edinb. This 
proceſs again repeated, it is the /acchar. puriſſim, Ph. 


Lond. Brown ſugar boiled to a proper conliſtence, is 
placed in a hot room to ſhoot into cryſtals upon ſticks 


placed for the purpoſe, and it is then called /accharum 
candidum in the Pharm. Edinh. 


Buy the aſſiſtance of heat /ugar diſſolves in rectiſied ſpi- 
rit of wine, but the greateſt part ſeparates when cold, 


and concretes into a cryſtalline form. On this foundation 


ſaccharine concretions are obtained from ſaturated ſpiri- 
tuous tinctures of ſeveral of the ſweet plants of our own 
growth, the ſaccharine part ſeparating when the tincture 
is ſet in the cold, whilſt the reſinous and other matter 
ſeparated from the plant remains in the ſpirit. 

On all trials hitherto made, ſugar appears to be 
este neutral, and unites with moſt kinds of humid 


odies without altering their native qualities. It ſerves as 


an intermedium for uniting together ſome bodies natu- 
rally repugnant ; in conſequence of this property it is ſup- 
poſed to unite the unctuous part of our food with our 


juices. Hence ſome conclude that it increaſes fatneſe, 


whilſt others ſay it hath the contrary effect, by preventing 
the ſeparation of the oily matter from the blood. Neu- 
mann obſerves, that he hath known very lean people who 
have eaten great quantities of ſugar. Some ſay that it 
thickens the juices, and makes them fluggiſii; that it re- 
tards the circulation, obſtructs the natural ſecretions, and 
thus occaſions or aggravates ſcorbutic, cachectie, hypo- 
chondriac, and other diſorders ; but general experience 


does not manifeſt that ſugar produces any of theſe effects 


in a remarkable degree. Its moderate uſe is innocent, 
and perhaps, of all others, it is the moſt inoffenſive of 
the ſweets. And when preſent in any unuſual quantity 
in the maſs of blood, Dr. Cullen ſays, that the medi- 
cinal qualities are no other than that of a ſaline mild 
ſubſtance, that will readily paſs by the excretions, and 
probably expede and promote theſe; and that thus is ths 
only medicinal virtue he can aſcribe to it. 

Sugar preſerves both animal and vegetable ſubſtances 


from putrefaction, and appears to poſleſs this power in 


a much greater degree than the common alimentary ſalt. 
Animal fleſh hath been preſerved by /ugar more than 
three years from every degree of being tainted or putri- 
hed. The impure brown gars are mott laxative, in 
conſequence of their oily or treacly matter. The candied 
ſugar diſſolving with difficulty, renders it more fit for 
gradually melting in the mouth to moderate coughs. In 
other reſpects, its principal uſe is to render other medi- 


eines more palatable, or to EY them a proper form. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works. Lewis's and Cullen's 
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and then ſtirring them; and then ſtrain it off. It will 


.crum and the adjacent parts, as the arteries and veins. 
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SACCHARUM CANADENSE, and ACERNUM. See 
ACER. 
ALUMINIS. See ALUMEN. | 
SACCULI ADIPOSI. The cells of the cellular 
membrane filled with fat. 
SACCUL1I Mucosi. See Burs x Mucosz. 
SACCULUS and SACCUS. See EPITHEMA. 
SACCULUs CHYLIFERUs. See RECEPTACULUM 
c HII. 


Corpis. See PERICARDIUM. 
LACHARYMALIS. The LACHRYMAL SAC is an 
oblong membranous bag, by which the tears ar econveyed- 
from the ſurface of the eye to the noſtril, on each fide, 
reſpeCtively. It receives the tears at the /achrymal points, 
from whence it conveys them to the os turbinatum infe- 
rius, where it opens into the noſtril. The body of the 
bag is in the grooves of the os unguis, and os maxillare, 
which form the paſlage. 

SACCUS. The INTESTINUM CACUM. 

SACER IGNIS. See ERYSIPELAS. 

——— MoRrBuUs. See EPiLEPSIA. 

— = Mvscurus. Winſlow calls this muſcle ?ran/- 
der ſo- ſpinalis lumborum. It is compoſed of ſeveral oblique, 
eonverging, or tranſverſo-ſpinal muſcles; and it lies be- 
tween the ſpinal and oblique apophyſes of the loins, 
reaching to the os ſacrum. The loweſt is fixed to the up- 
per lateral parts of the os ſarcum, and to the poſterior ſu- 
-perior ſpine of the os ilium; the reſt are fixed to the three 
loweſt tranſverſe apophyſes, and to the four loweſt oblique 
apophyſes of the loins, and their lateral tuberoſities, from 
thence they run up to all the ſpinal apophyſes of the ver- 
tebræe. 8 | 

SACERDOTIS VIRILE. See ARUu. 

SACKCHAR, SAKCHARI. See SACCHARUM. | 

SACRA ARTERIA. It goes out from the back part 
of the aorta, at the bifurcation, on each fide reſpectively. 
Sometimes they take their riſe ſomewhat higher from the 
lumbares, or from the iliacæ. Sometimes there are three 
or four of them, and ſometimes but one. They are ramified 
on the os ſacrum and the neighbouring parts of the peri- 
toneum, rectum, fat, &c. and alſo penetrate into the ſub- 
ſtance of the bone. 

SACRA HERBA. See VERBENA. 

— "T INCTURA, now VINUM ALOES. ALOETIC 


Take of aloes Socotorinæ, 3; viij. canellz albæ, 3 ij. vi- 
ni albi Hyſpanic. m. 1h vj. ſpt. vinoſi tenuioris m. 5 ij. 
Let the aloes and canella alba be reduced to pow- 
der ſeparately, then mixed, and pour upon them the 
wine; afterwards let them digeſt for a fortnight, now 


be of uſe to mix the powders with white ſand, cleared 
from its foulneſs by preventing the aloes, when moiſtened, 
from running into concretions. Ph. Lond. 1788. This 
is eſteemed a warm purgative, which will generally prove 
ſo to adults in doſes . ſix to twelve drams. See 
ALOE. 


VASA. The veſſels which belong to the os ſa- 


VENA. It ſometimes proceeds from the bifur- 
cation of the vena cava, at others from the origin of 
the left iliaca, and accompanies the artery of the ſame 
name. . 
SACRI ACUMEN OSSIS. See ACUMEN. 
SACRO LUMBARIS, vel LUMBALIs. This muſcle 
is one with the longiſſimus dorſi at its origin, but ſoon 
divides, and is inſerted by digitations into the angle of 
every rib. The uppermoſt tendon is inſerted into the 
tranſverſe proceſs of the laſt cervical vertebra. 
LUMBARIS ACCESSORIUS, called alſo acceſſorius 
ſacro-lumbalis ; acceſſorins fſacro-lumbaris; cervicalis de- 
ſcendens, and cervicalis dorſi. It is a continuation of the 
cervicalis dorſi; it lies on the outſide of the complexus, 
and coming down from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the 
lower vertebæ colli, is continued down under the facro 
lumbaris to the ribs, which it depreſſes, as well as the ſa- 
cro lumbaris. VET 
NERvi. Five or fix branches of nerves from 
the ſpine paſs through the os ſacrum, whence their name. 
The three firſt join the fourth and fifth lumbar nerves to 
form the ſciatic nerve. The third ſacral nerve gives ſome 
* to the pelvis. | 


[68]. 


given from gr., iii. to 3 fs. and as a purge J i. mult he 
{given for a doſe. It is generally uſed as an aperient, m 
expectorant, or a deobſtruent. Neumann ſays it is uſe 


S AL 


SAcRO CoccyGzus. See Co 
RIOR. | dera xus pogr 
SACRUM OS. This bone is thus named 

having been offered in ſacrifices. Some call i : 
from its being, as it were, the ſupport of the 1 dae 
This bone is of a ſomewhat triangular "a © ſpine, 
above, narrow below, convex behind, and Ka _ 
fore. In the foetal ſtate it conſiſts of fie lind 1, a 
but in adults they are united into one. On the . 
there is a ridge, which is called the ſpine, On 0 _ 
part there are four pair of holes for the anni ny 
the nerves. This bone is connected with the gg 7.9 
minata by ſynchondroſis, and forms the polen 
he pelvis. Below the os /acrum it is connected width 
os coccygis. * 
SAFFRAN DE TERRA. See Cugcuus. 
SAGAPENUM, alſo called ſerapinum, Guy 34G 
PEN. It is the gummy reſinous juice of an oriental n : 
ſuppoſed to be a ſpecies of ferula. See .Ferurs nl. 
JOR, ſeu FEMINIA. It is brought from Alexandria . 
ther in diſtinct tears, or run together in large maſſes; 5 
wardly it is of a yellow coleur, internally it is paler by 
clear like horn. It grows foft on being handled, fo 10 
ſtick to the fingers. Sometimes pieces of bdeliium Ie 
fold for it, but they may be diſtinguiſhed by their wee 
ſmell. The ſmell of ſagapenum is ſtrong and diſegrcehl, | 
like that of the leek, or of a mixture of aflafetiq1 nl 
galbanum. To the taſte it is moderately hot and biting, 
It is one of the ſtrongeſt of the deobſtruent gums; ſung. 
rior to the opoponax galbanum and ammoniacum, come 
neareſt to the aſafcetida. As an alteratiye it mri 


Om its 


in the ſame caſes as is the ammoniacum. Boiling water 
diffolves about 3ths of this gummy reſin. Rectihed ſp 
rit takes up about one half Water brings over with it 
in diſtillation much of the flavour of the /agapenum, and 
a ſmall portion of eſſential oil, but the diſtilled ſpit i 
molt flavourleſs. See Lewis's Mar. Med. Neumann 
Chem Works. Tournfort's and Cullen's Materia Me. 
dica. „„ 1 85 | 
SAGITTA. ARROW-HEAPD. At firſt the leaves of 
this plant reſemble thoſe of plantain, but afterwards the 
bearded head of an arrow; the fruit conſiſts of a colke- 
tion of ſeeds like the ſtraw-berry. It is ſaid to poſſe 
ſimilar virtues with the plantain, but is rarely uſed, 
SAGITCALIS SUTURA, called alſo vir gad. The 
SAGITTAL SUTURE. It runs from the os fronts tote 
os occipitis, betwixt the parietal bones. | 
SAGIT TARIA. A ſpecies of sA01T TA. | 
SAGITTARIA ALEXIPHARMICA, alto called art. 
guepoobi Praſilienſis, malacca radix, canna Indica, a une) 
Indica, ARROW-ROOT, DART-WORT. The rot 5 
alexipharmic, and is uſed by the Indians to remove the 
poiſon which they receive from darts when wounded by 
them. It is found in the Weſt Indian iſlands, aud 1 
two or three inches long, as thick as a mans thumb, 
jointed and white. See Raii Hiſt. 
SAGOU. See PALMA JAPONICA. _ Do 
SAL. SALT. It is a body that is more or ae / 
having a remarkable ſavoury taſte z is entirely ſojuv/e! 
"WL. 3 1ore than 
water and does not precipitate, unleſs there 15 more * 
the water can diſſolve; or, as Geoffroy deimes 5 Hs 
a ſolid, friable, pellucid, fapid, mineral body, ” = 
water, fuſible by fire, and conereſcible into the we - 
cryſtals.” This definition agrees with ſea- ali 00 , 
triol, alum, borax, and /a/ ammoniac. 3 l 11 
or ſimple, and artificial or compound. The 3 
the acid and alkaline; the compound the _— e 
lic, and earthy; of the acid kind there are — 8 alu 
nitrous, muriatic, vegetable, animal, Kc. oY and the 
line there are the fixed, both vegetable and fo | | ſanees; 
volatile, which laſt are chiefly from animal ee ee 
they are very rarely found in the mineral 1 Dict. 
Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's Mat. Me: CavsTal- 
Chem. Neumann's Chem. Works 3 ane er VE. 
LIZATION. Fourcroy's Chemiſtry. . A’ 
SAL VOL. SALIS AuMONIACI. + 
SAL is alfo a term affixed to ſeveral - 
viz. Sal ab/inthii; alk ſal marin; alcaily 


| : : LCALL; YE 
ammoniacum; cornu cerviz tariatty ſee A aucli 
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| pony;  DrvRETICUs sAL; Vuſionis; fixionis; 
| 3 fs erg gemma; marinus; ſce MARIN UM 

. alkali fixumz ſee CLAVELLATI cIxERESs; 

apy? prunelle ; polychreſtum ſee N1TRUM, &c. 

PAL AMANDRA. See AMIANTHUS. | 
SALCHARION. See SACCHARUM, 

SALEP, vel SALEB, Sec ORCHIS, 

$ALICARIA. SPIKED WILLOW. Boerhaave men- 


eir flowers, but are not noticed in medicine. 
SALICARNIA. See KALTL. 
GALITRON. See ANATRON. 
cALICENCA. See NarDus CELTICUS. 
SALIVA, from c,. It is that fluid by which the 
nouch and tongue are continually moiſtened in their na- 
W tural ſtate, and is ſupplied by glands which form it, that 
ire called ſalivary glands. This humour is thin and pel- 
pcid, incapable of being concreted by the fire, almoſt 
without taſte and ſmell. By chewing, it is expreſſed 
| from the glands which ſeparate it from the blood, and is 
intimately mixed with our food, the digeſtion of which 
it greatly promotes. In _ perſons it is acrid and co- 
g piouſly diſcharged 3 and in thoſe who have faſted long it 
ö highly acrid, penetrating, and refolvent. A too copi- 
ous evacuation of it produces thirſt, loſs of appetite, bad 
 iceſtion, and an atrophy. See Haller's Phyſiology in the 
article of Maſtication. Boerhaave's Inſtitutes. Fordyce's 
| Elements, part i. p. 23. | 
| SALIVALES GLANDULZAF. The SALIVARV 
6L4NDs. They are commonly reckoned three pair, viz. 
the parotid, the maxillary, and the ſublingual; but Dr. 
Hunter would reckon the ſublingual of another kind. 
| SALIVALIS DUCTUS STENONIS. Ductus Steno- 
nin. STENO'Ss SALIVAL DUCT. It is alſo called the 
bpER SALIVAL DUCT. It is the dud which carries 
the al va from the parotid gland into the mouth. 
| SALIVANTIA. Medicines which excite a ſalivation. 
| DALIVARIS HERBA. The PELLITORY of SPAIN. 
| MALIVATIO. A $ALIVATION.. It is that extraordi- 
[nary diſcharge of ſpitting which is excited by the uſe of 
mercury; a practice which is now rarely directed, becauſe 


aterativez and that without the trouble and danger which 
attends this method of promoting an evacuation by it. 
However, as occaſionally it may be needful to excite a 
ade ſpitting, in general it is beſt done by rubbing a pro- 
Per quantity of the ungt. hydrargyri every or every other 
Pupht on the thighs. Mr. Clare recommends the application 
pf calomel, gr. iii. vel iv. to the inſide of the cheek; he 
JareCts the patient to moiſten his finger with ſaliva, then 
herewith to take up the calomel, and rub it on and 
round that place where the parotid duct opens into the 
nouth. He adds that, a grain or two applied behind 
e preputium, or to the labia, will, when accompany - 
« the application of it to the inſide of the check, great- 
4 advance the cure. This muſt be repeated every or 
| Pha day as its effect is more or leſs. This mode, 
voicrves, is leſs diſagreeable than the uſual one of 
TM bes ungent. hydrargyri, as is commonly directed. 
ee uſe of the calomel, it is proper to waſh the 
"hy Dos with warm water, that the mucus ſpread 
a En. e cheeks may not prevent its abſorption. See 
Eo [ the Cure of Abſceſſes, &c. by P. Clare, Sur- 
r. Cruikſhank hath added an Appendix to Mr. 


The following are ſome of the many valu- 
Fares, He ob of information communicated in a few 
| ing — ſerves, that there is no doubt of abſorption 
bf the ah inkde of the mouth, of the preputium, 
dein 1 : 

* R 1 chere, will be more readily taken up when 
Blood, gy watery fluid, as ſaliva. The particles of the 
broer than * Be ſimple microſcope, are at leaſt ten times 
een the ole of the levigated calomel, yet I have often 


n the be 
© lame microicope, 


ken up b and it is well k 


ſze AMMONIACUS SAL; communis falſlis; precipitate by the volatile alkat; « 
| ous, fee GEMMA SAL 3 atharticus Glauberi; Dau- are certain, may be abſorbed fro: 
| rape? nirabilisz ſee GLAUBERI SALz diureticus; 


bons four ſpecies, which are admired for the beauty of | they do not all abſorb equall 


lication, well deſerving the attention of every 
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but this precipitite, we 
the body; why then may not calomel } rb 
the inſide of the mouth * Mr. ll even 
| directed calomel to be rubbed on the ſkin along with ed 
volatile liniment ; and ſeen it have the eſfects of the 
unguent. hydrargyri. It is very probable that the calomel. 
mixed with ſaliva might make a good mercurial oint- 
ment. The ſurface on the inſide of the cheek, is a bets 
ter abſorbing ſurface, than perhaps any other acceſſible 
to friction in the body, Though every ſurface abſorbs, 
y. Calomel taken into the 
omach frequently gripes, &c. but this effect is not ob- 
ſerved when it is abſorbed by the inſide of the check: 
probably it becomes milder in its operation this way, as 
it is known that the divided quickſilver becomes milder 
when abſorbed by the ſkin. Friction with calomel on 
the inſide of the cheek, is a leſs tedious, leſs laborious 
proceſs, than the common one of rubbing the ungt. hy- 
drargyri. To rub half a dram of the ungt. hydrargyri 
every night on the inſide of the thighs for half an hour, 
is almoſt intolerable ; but what then muſt it be to rub on 
a larger quantity ? The proceſs always tires the patient be- 
fore it is half performed, and often on this account he 
omits it. From this circumſtance a cure is often miſſed. 
Let us ſuppoſe fifteen grains of the ungt. hydrargyri equal 
to one grain of calomel, and that we can go on with the 
calomel for twelve or fifteen days with fzn6ble advan- 
tage: we muſt acknowledge that when the ungent is 
uſed, it becomes neceſſary long before the end of this pe- 
riod to increaſe the doſe, in order to keep up the effects. 
Beſides the unguent. being more viſcid than the calomel 
mixed with ſaliva, will require a larger ſurface and a 
longer time before it can be ſufficiently rubbed in. The 
calomel is ſufficiently rubbed in in a quarter of an hour. 
The friction of the unguent. hydrargyri on the thighs and 
arms makes the ſkin look dirty. It hath an offenſive odour 
whilſt it is rubbed ; as it is greaſy, it does not rub in ſo as 
to be dry, and thence the ſkin is clammy, and ſticks to 
every thing about it ; many ſkins are inflamed by it, which 
retards the cure this way, & being a cauſe for its omiſſion. 
Some ſkins are diſagreeably affected with oil, ſo when 


quickſilver may be divided with the youu of cows or 


all the advantages of mercury are obtained by uſing it as an | ſheep inſtead of oil or lard, which in ſorne ſkins: produce 


eryſipelatous inflammation, &c. A warm bath may be en- 
tered into two or three times before anointing with the 
unguent. hydrargyri, after which, thepatient being kept in 
warm room, and having on a flannel ſhirt, the principal 
care is not to raiſe the ane ſuddenly, or to any con- 
ſiderable height. A /alivation ſhould riſe very gradually, 
and ſhould ſubſide as ſlowly ; inattention to this hath been 
productive of many inconveniences. The body ſhould be 
prepared by a ſpare diet for a few days, and bleeding as 
well as uſing the warm bath, Except in ſtrong conſtitu- 
tions, from a pint to a quart is a ſuſſicient diſcharge of the 
ſaliva in twenty-four hours. Support the patient's ſtrength 
with plenty of light but nouriſhing diet ; give him a pint 
of gruel, or of a decoction of mallows and liquorice in milk 
and water, almond emulſion, and barley-water, with gum 
arabic diſſolved in it, &c. repeat the above quantity every 
two or at the moſt every three hours; and if he is faint 
with it, give now and then a little wine-whey, maced ale, 
or mulled wine. If the patient is a woman and expects 
her menſes, defer the procedure until they ſettle. If the 
neceſſary precautions are taken to raiſe and to carry the 
ſalivation on gently, the many bad accidents mentioned by 
writers on this ſubjeCt will be prevented; and as to avoid 
inconveniences 1s — than to remove them, it may hete 
ſuffice to have put the practitioner on his guard againtt 


anxiety. See a caſe of ptyaliſm occaſioned by a dimi- 


and that any fine powder, capable of | niſhed ſecretion of urine, in the Med. Communications, 


vol. i. p. 155. | 
SALIX. The coMMonN WHITE or the DuTcH 

WILLOW TREE. It is not noticed in general practice; 

but ſome who have uſed it in agues have ſucceeded by 


of dicker ents turgid with red blood. The particles] giving a dram of its bark in powder, and repeating it eve 
| 4 ſt prepared mercurial ointment, ET 


ours during the intermiſſions. This ſpecies is diſ- 


as diſtant as the particles of | tinguiſhed from the other by its oblong pointed, ſerrated 
nown, they are a readily . being hoary on both ſides, though moſt ſo on the 


ler ) the abſorbents of the ſkin. The particles of | lower, and in the branches being tough. See Raii Hiſt. 
| dated calomel are not much coarſer thas thole "of its Plant. Philoſ. Tranſ. op. 7 is the /alx fragilis, Linn. 


T. 


m the external ſurface of 


the calomel is not admitted as above recommended, the 


ills which otherwiſe muſt occaſion him much trouble and 
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: Dr. Calten ſays it is as valuable a medicine, and as pro- N to ſcdrdium than to ſage > it is leſs Ufagreeable thay 


Miſing a ſubſtitute for the bark as any he knows to have 
been offered to the public. The trials he has made have | 
been with the /alix pentandra, the bark taken from its 
branches the third of an inch diameter, and of four or 


five years growth. Though he adds Bergius declares in ANTHUM, ALBUM. 


intermittent fevers he has always failed with this bark. 
Materia Medica. 
_ . SALPINGO 
the tuba Euſtachiana, and is inferted into the pharynx. 
Valſalva and Douglas ſay it is one of the origins of the 
muſcle of the pharynx. See PHARYNX.  . | 
_ SALPINGO STAPFHYLINUS. This muſcle ariſes fleſhy 
from the bonypartof the tube of the ear, and is inſerted into 
the baſis of the uvula with its partner muſcle on the other | 
fide. They draw the uvula upward and backward. - 
— STAPHYLINIUS INTERNUS. Sec PETRO SAL- 
PINGO STAPHYLINI. _ _ 
SALSAPARILLA. See SARSAPARILLA. . 


SALSOLA. See KALL _ 3 | 
SALVATELLA VENA, from ſalus, health, becauſe 
it hath been thought that to open this vein, melancholy 
was cured. This vein runs on the back of the hand; it 
comes from the little finger and that next to it; of ac- 
cording to fome, it proceeds from betwixt the thumb and 
the fore finger, and runs up to the ulna. 1 
SALVIA, from ſalvus, ſound or healthy. SaGE. Bo- 
taniſts enumerate more than twenty ſpecies. It is a low 
ſhrubby plant, with ſquare ſtalks, obtuſe, wrinkled, dry 
leaves, and large bluiſh flowers, which are on looſe ſpikes 
on the tops of the branches. It is a native of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe, but bears the cold of our clime. It flowers 
in May and June. PC 
SALVIA BOSCI, WILD or WOOD-SAGE, Tak- 


ing its name from boſcum or boſcus, a wood, the place | 


where it grows. 5 a 

— A,THIOPIS. See /ETHIOPIS. 

— HORMINUM. See HORMINUM. 
—— Major. GREATER or COMMON GARDEN=- 
SAGF. Tt is the /a/via officinalis, or Fee major, folis 

lanceolato-ovatis integris crenulatis, floribus ſpicatis cce- 
ruleis, calycibus acutis, Linn. Common green ſage. 
The leaves are ncarly oval, but pointed; ſome are green, 
others red, but both ſorts are on the ſame plant. The 
leaves and tops are moderately aromatic and corroborant, 
and are uſed in debilities and relaxations both of the nerv- 
ous and vaſcular ſyſtem. From 7 fs. to 3 i. of a con- 
ſerve made with them cures weak ſtomachs, if repeated 
twice a day. Their ſmell is ſtrong, but not diſagreeable; 
their taſte is warm, bitteriſh, and ſub-aſtringent; with a 
ſolution of chalybeate vitriol they ſtrike an inky blackneſs. 
This ſpecies is more agreeable, but not ſo ſtrong as the 
leſſer agr. The flowers of both are weaker but more 
agreeable than their leaves. The beſt preparations are, 
the watery infuſion, and a tincture or extract made of 
' rectified ſpirit of wine; theſe contain the whole virtue 
of the age. The watery infuſion, acidulated with the juice 
of lemon or of orange, is an agreeable common drink in 
fevers. By diſtillation with water a ſmall quantity of eſſen- 
tial oil is obtained, which only poſſeſſeth the aromatic 
part of the herb. See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Lewis's 
Mat. Med. 3 1 | 
—— Mixon, alſo called /a/via virtutis. LESSER 
SAGE, or SAGE of VIKTUE. Salvia auriculata, or 
ſalvia minor aurita, & non aurita, Linn. Its leaves are 


narrower than thoſe of the greater ſage, whitiſh, and 8 the ſerum is not much more than on 
never red: they are ſtronger, but not ſo agreeable as 


the above ſpecies, but in other reſpects their qualities are 
the fame. | | 


the former, and more ſo than th 


Boerliaave reckons up eight, It is aftringent 


r 5 DER. Sambucus nigra; or ſambucus eymi 
HARYNGAÆUS. It arifes from about | titis, floribus umbellatis, fructu in umbella apc 
arboreo, Linn. CoM Mor BLAcE-BTRRIE5 ado 


e latter. 


Among the ſpecies of /age is the phlamis, or elle a 
2 to 


andvulnerarr. 
14. See Abl. 


SAMBUCUS, alſo called ae infelix,  Commoy 21 


3 Quinque pn. 


SALVIA,VIT Ay i. e. RUTA MUR ar 


It is a tree or ſhrub whole branches are full of fy 
it is covered with an aſh-coloured chap bark, under 10 
lies a thinner green one, and under it is a white A " 
flowers in May, and ripens its berries in September, | 
'The young leaves, when budding, are ſaid to 1 
The bark is recommended as a ſtrong bydragoruc! . 
denham directs three handsful of the inner bark oh 
boiled in a quart of milk and water to a pint, half of 
which is to be drank every night and morning; be K Sit 
operates upward and downward. Some confine tele e. 
fects to the ebulus, or dwarf eder; but they have both 
been uſed without any remarkable advantage. An inſu 
ſion of the freſh flowers is gently laxative, and of the dried 
ones is perſpirative. The juice of the berries, when in 
ſpiſſated to a rob, is a good diſſolvent and aperient; in 
colds juſt received, it gently looſens the belly and promote 
urine or perſpiration, or both. See Lewis's Mat, Med, 
eee Sambuci per M. Blockwitz. Wallis's Swe 
am. Ps | 
SAMBUCUS EBULUS THERBACEA HUNIL1s, ee 
EBULUs. SANAMUNDA. See EMPETRUM. THY, fol, 
SAMPSUCHUM. See OkiGaxun. 
SAMPSUCHUS. Sce MARUM and Majoraxs, 
MAJ. FOL, _ | 
SANCT/A HELENA Rap. Alſo called Cm 
Americanus. It is a long knotted root, black without nd 
white within; to the taſte it is like the galangal root. l. 
is brought from St. Helena in. the province of Fond. 


phritic diſorders. 
SANCTUM SEM. See SANTONICUM, 
SANDARACHA. SanDARAcit. A name for 
ſort of arſenic ; alſo a gurhmy reſin, of a yellowiſh whit 
colour ſaid to flow from the cedrus Lycia major Dodon. 
It is in ſmall Iumps, dry, brittle, of a pleaſant ſmell, af 
reſinous and gently acrid taſte : it is brought from Af 
The gum of the juniper tree is generally fold for it. det 
REAL O AR, JUNIPERUS, and ARSENICUAM RUBRUM. 
SANGUIFLUXUS. See HAMORRHAGIA. 
SANGUINARIA. See GRAMEN POLYGONUN, 
SANGUINIS INOPIA. A tabes from loſs of blow 
An inſtance of the atrophic inanitorum of Cullen. 
SANGUIS. BLoop. The fluid which is contained 
the arteries and veins is called the bd. On a lighter 
amination it may appear homogeneous, but it conſits 
very diſſimilar parts. When od is taken from the body 
immediately it loſes its volatile part, which flies of ;n the 
form of a vapour, and is of the nature of ſal ammon 
When this vapour is diffipated the remaining 4% . 
ly congeals into a trembling maſs. The principal part 
this coagulated maſs is in the craſſamentum, wie 4 
| the red colour to itſelf, and gives it to the otver pe. 


* 


is wholly inflammable. In a maſs of healthy wy 

| 9/o0d about one half is eraſſamentum; in ſtrong 3907 

e third pit 
he next part of the h/ is the ſerum 3 8 — 1 

{ formed what is called the pleuritic cruſt on the = 

che bod, after taking it from a vein by the uſua = 


It is there uſed againſt pains in the ſtomach and in e. 


. « . 2 U — 
when this craſſamentum is freed from its watery pa 


Sage has been much employed as a ſudorific and for 
preventing the recurrence of intermittent paroxyſms per- 
haps it may be ſufficiently eſfectual. But it has alſo been 
employed tor reſtraining improper ſweats, infuſed in ſpi- 
rits, or wine, by Van Swieten; alſo the improper conti- : 
nuing of the low of milk inte the breaſts of nurſes, after 
they had weaned their child, and it is alſo conſtdered as 
a reſiſter of putrefaction. . Cullen's Mat. Med. EY 

—— 'SYLVESTRIs, alſo called /corodonia, ſcordium, 
8 chamedrys fruticaſa, & e. GERMANDER SAGE. 
Woop SAGE. Teucrium ſcorodonia, or teucrium ſylveſtre, 
foliis cordatis ſerratis petiolatis raeemis lateralibus ſecun 
dis, floribus herbaceis, Linn. It grows in woods and 


of bleeding; of this polypuſes and artificial mem 
are alſo {> In ny beſides the _ 
which hardens like the white of an egg, _ theft 
water, and a ſmall quantity of ropy mucus: , ras po i 
parts, a portion of fea-ſalt is found in the - roſcop 
manifeſt to the taſte, and oftentimes to the 1110 fout 
By a chemical analyſis, a fine chalky car” 
to exiſt in the moſt fluid parts of the bluod 3 4 by jw 
fixed air, to the amount of half a e Nef. ajtone vi 
and alſo a ſmall quantity of iron, which the tary fire 
attract. To thefe may be added the elemen 15 anita 
The natural elements of the. 400d formed b7 The i 
economy are, the-albumen, and the glovuns ij 


hedges. In ſmell, taſte, and medical virtues, it comes 


bumen is the immediate matter of growth 4 is 


ver paſs the emanQories, except by ex- 
"diſeaſe 3-98 for the ſaline, aeid, morbid, bilious, 
els be particles that are found in the circulating S% od, 
and o re rather heterogeneous than elementary parts of it. 
of fo healthy ſtate the blood is mild and gelatinous, but 
1 diſorders it is rendered very acrid. 

b agg er the blood with a microſcope, whilſt it cir- 
| s 1 the veins, the globules are obſerved to be ela- 
_ to change and recover their figure. Mr. Hewſon 
* * they are not ſpherical, but almoſt flat. 
* 5 uſe of the globules in the h%tV ſeems chiefly to be 
br the preſervation of heat in the body; and that of the 
| » for nutrition, and by the various ſecretions from it 
| ie che ſeveral ſurfaces in the body, to preſerve the 
ſexility of the ſolids, &c. A due proportion of the re- 
ſpectire parts of the blood is neceflary to health; a redun- 
Pe of the globules e 3 908 to acute 3 N ne 
tions Kc. and their deficiency, to many chronical diſ- 
| 11 the red colour of the b/ood, Dr. Hunter thinks it 
is chiefly owing to the degree to which it is condenſed; 
hut moſt writers attribute it to the acid which it receives 

from the air in the lungs. | 5 

Dr. Cullen ſays, that the maſs of blood is every where 
in heterogenous aggregate, conſiſting chiefly, and eſpeci- 
ally of red globules, gluten, and ſeroſity, and if it ſnould 
be alledged that there are other matters preſent, that they 
| may be conſidered as portions of theſe three principal 
arts. See MATERIA MEDICA. | 
That life is a property of the 3/ood ſee what Mr. J. 
Hunter hath taught concerning it. And for an enlarge- 
ment on what is faid above, beſides many other particu- 
hrs reſpecting the blood, fee Mr. Hewſon on the Proper- 
ties of the Blood; Berdoe on the Nature and Circulation 
of the Blood. Fordyce's Elements, part i. Haller's Phy- 

fiology, in lect. vii. 

- SANGUIS DRACONIS, Called alſo cinnabaris Græco- 
tum, d-aconthema. DRAGON's BLOOD. It is a reſin of 
| ted colour, obtained from certain trees like palm-trees 
in the Laſt Indies. The Calamus var. Palmijuncus Draco. 
Rumph. Amb. lib. vii. t. 58. f. 1. & Linn. Sp. Pl. 463. 
| = Calamus Rotang. Curtis's Cat. of the Lond. ns 

Jarden, One ſort is in oval drops, wrapped up in flag- 

| leaves; another ſort is in large 3 Sac 45 a 
impure, but ſometimes as good as the firſt. 
This reſin is of a deep red colour, and on being powder- 
ed is of a crimſon caſt. It readily melts, and catches 
| flame from a candle. It almoſt totally diſſolves by the 
| help of heat in reCtified ſpirit'of wine, tinging a large 

quantity of this menſtruum of a dead red colour: it is 10. 
| luble in expreſſed oils; but it gives out little or nothing 
to water. The beſt pieces break ſmooth, and free from 
nüble appearances; they have no remarkable ſmell or 

taſte, except when diflolved, and then they ſeem to be 
ſomewhat acrid. The Dutch often adulterate this reſin 

with mixtures of gum arabic, Braſil wood, alum, &c. 
but theſe are diſcovered by their difſolving in water, or by 
| n and not burning in es fire. At is not 
| Much uled as a medicine, and Cullen thinks it ought to be 
| ©xpunged from the Materia Medica though it 15 recom- 
. as a gentle incraſſant, deſiccatiye, and reſtringent. 
Candi s Mat. Med. and Gummr Rubrum Aftringens 

1 0 


mr PRACONIS REABA. See LAPATHUM RU- 
1 HErxcULs, See CRocus. 
1755 N wr See PIMPINELLA. 
eee MID. © 
SAN op 
FR 3 SAxITOLE. It is ſo called from ſanands, 
———— allo cuculiata, dedecatheon ſymphytum pe- 
DA 
OS 9 98 ALPINA LUTEA. See AURICULA us!. 
Ian. cw called diapen/ia, cortuſa, $SANICLE, SELF- 
iferous Tr the ſanicula Europæa, Linn. It is an umbel- 
| leaves: — with ſhining, dark green, roundiſh ſerrated 
| Is perennial . are rough and ſtick to one's cloaths. It 
F* and evergreen; it grows wild in woods, on 


ily ground x 3 
dent, taſtes W 8 2 in May. It is mildly aſtrin- 


| Thich chiefly affects t 


The globules ne 


Tituous | he throat. Both the watery ard ſpi- 
— 20s poſleſs the virtues of this place. . 
aun fore ee called pinguicula, ſanicula mon- 

cart donata, viola paluſtris, BGT TER- 
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nd bitter; and it hath an acrimony | h 


few gloſſy 
It is perennial; 


Its untuous glutinous juice is uſed by i, nir 
for chaps, and as a ene for the Miri 's Nh ts 
any _ none of the /anicles are much noted in general 
YJANICULA FAMINA. See IMPERATORIA NIGRA. 
— SEDUM, See SAXIFRAGA ALBA. 
| SANIDODES, alfo, but improperly, SANXIODEsS, 
Where the breaſt is ſtraightened or flattered like (Tart 
the genitive cafe of ale) a table. FLAT-CHESTED, 
SANKIRA. See CHINA ORIENTAL IS, 
pen ere See IcHok. 
* SAUNDERS. There are | 
brought from the Faſt Indies. e e HO e 
SANTALUM ALBUM. WHITE SAUNDERS. It is of 
the ſame nature as the yellow, but ſo weik that it is now 
neglected. The ſantalum citrinum, called ſantalum album, 
by Linnæus, is the medullary part of the ſame tree, of 
which the ſantalum album is the alburmim, or outward 
ſappy part. | 
— CITRINUM, alſo called ſantalum palidum. YEL- 
LOW SAUNDERS. Santalum album, Linn. It is a pale 
yellowiſh, or browniſh coloured wood, with a cloſe even 
grain, an apreeable ſmell, and a bitteriſh aromatic taſte, 
accompanied with a kind of pungency. Diftilled with 
water, it affords an oil which thickens into the confiſtence 
of a balſam, and ſmells like ambergriſe; the remaming 
decoction is bitteriſh, ReCtified ſpirit extracts by digei- 
tion more than water does; and an extract from this tine- 
ture is ſix times ſtronger than the wood itſelf. Hoffmann 
ſays its virtues are ſimilar to thoſe of ambergriſe, but he 
has been too extravagant in his praiſes. 
RUBRUM. RED SAUNDERS. Pterocarpus 
ſanlolinus, vel pterocarpus foliis ternatis ſubrotundis 
retuſis glaberrimis petalis crenatis undulatis, Linn, This 
is of a dull red colour; it is ſaid to be aſtringent; it hath 
little or no ſmell, and as little taſte. It is chiefly uſed as 
a colouring drug; it tinges water with a yellowiſh hue, 
and rectified ſpirit with a deep red; but it does not diſ- 
ſolve in expreſſed oil. Sce Lewis's Mat. Med. hs 
SANTALUS ADULTERINUS. See ABELICEA. 
SANTERNA. See BoRAx. | 
SANTOLINA. See'SANTONICUM. / 
— CHAMAZACYPARISSUS: See ABROTANUM. 
SANTONICUM, alſo called /m. cine, ſem. lumbri- 
corum, ſemen ſaindtum, ſem. z2odoaria, ſementina, ſantalina, 
wantolina, WORM-SEED. The plant from which theſe 
ſeeds are obtained is the artemi/ra ſantonicum, or artemiſia 
abſinthium Siberienſis fruticoſa incana ramoſiſſima, linea- 
ribus breviſſimis obtuſiuſculis, Linn. In the Flora Auſtri- 
aca, it is called artemi/ia Auftriaca. In Curtis's Cat. of the 
Lond. Bot, Garden, it is called ærtemiſia Fudaica, and 
alſo ahinthium ſantonicum Indicum; contra vernus Cres 
nette hagioſpermon. It is a ſmall, light, oval kind of ſeed, 
of a yellowiſh green colour, with a caſt of brown, eaſily 
friable. They are generally mixed with ſmall bits of 
ſticks and leaves. They are brought from the Levant, 
and are ſuppoſed to he the produce of a ſpecies of artemi- 
ſia. Miller ſays it is a ſpecies of wormwood. Th 
have a ſtrong, and rather diſagreeable ſmell, and a bitter 
ſubacrid taſte, and are uſually employed for deſtroyin 
worms in children. 'They give out their virtue to wate 
and to ſpirit; the ſpirituous infuſion is the moſt agree- 
able. In evaporating the watery infuſion, all the fl-fla- 
your is carried off, and only a ſimple bitter remains. As 
2 bitter the watery extract is the beſt preparation; as an 
anthelmintic, the ſpirituous extract ſhould be preferred. 
Theſe err are ſeldom met with genuine; they are mixed 
with the /ceds of ſouthernwood. The marks of goodneſs 
are their full body, their greeniſh colour, ftrong ſmell, 
their bitter and aromatic taſte, See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Neumann's Chem Works. 
SAPA, alſo called apochiliſma, ſuccago, robub, rib, and 
Oenus Siræos. It is the juice of ſome vegetable boiled 
up with ſugar, or honcy, into the conſiſtence of 


ey. 3 
"SAPHENA VENA MAJOR, fo called becauſe it is 
almoft caps, i. e. ble. About an inch below the paſſage 
of the cruralis ſrom out of the abdomen, it ſends off 


a large branch, called ſaphena; in all its courſe down Fo 
2, 


N VonksRIRE sANICIL x. 
vulgaris, Linn. It is a ſmall plant, wi | 

igaris, I | 1th a few 
unctuous leaves which lie on the ground. 
grows in elevated märſhy grounds, and flowers in ſpring. 


It is the pingrieula 


— — — 
— 
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che foot, it is only covered with the integuments. It fol- 
lows the direction of the ſartorius muſcle, until it arrives 
at the inner condyle of the _ bone; it then runs on the 
infide of the tibia, ſending off b 

at the lower part of the tibia it ſends of a branch, which 
runs over the joint of the tarſus to the outer ankle. 'The 
extremity of the ſaphena paſſes on the fore ſide of the inner 
ankle and runs betwixt the firſt two metatarſal bones, to- 
wards the great toe. See CRURALIS VENA. 

SPAHENA MinoR VENA. It is a branch from the 
ſaphepa major, and ſeparates from it ſoon after its paſſing 
from the inguen ; it runs down below the ham, and com- 
municates with the ſaphena major. Another branch, which 
proceeds from the cruralis, a little above the ham is thus 
named; it runs to the outer ankle. Some call it ſaphena 
externa. | 5 

SAPHERA. ZA FER. See CopaLTUMm, _ 

SAPIENTLE DENTES, called cranteres. The laſt 
of the molares are thus called; they do not appear until 
after puberty, and ſometimes not before the twenty-ſixth 
year. | 
y — OLEUM. OIL of BRICKs. See LATER. 

SAPO. Soap. It is a compoſition of oils and fats, 
with alkaline ſalts, ſo incorporated as to diſſolve together 
in water, into a milky ſemi-tranſparent liquid. Soap may 
alſo be formed by a combination of oil and acids. 

SAPO ALBUS, alſo called ſaps Hiſpanicus. HARD, 
or SPANISH SOAP, It is made in Spain, with olive oil 
and the Spaniſh barilla, by a like proceſs as is directed for 
the ſoap of almonds. Soap is an uſeful mixture with re- 
finous pills, for it renders them more eaſily ſoluble, and 
more perfectly miſcible with our fluids ; it diſſolves mu- 
cous matter in the body, and ſo is uſeful to reſolve obſtruc- 
tions. It acts in the primæ viz, as well as in the remote 
and minute veſſels, and by diſlodging viſcid phlegm from 
the bowels. Cullen thinks this ſp is not a laxative, and 

that if ever it is ſo, it is owing to the common ſalt that is 
in it, and if upon any occaſion, it comes to be employed 
in nephralgic caſes, and, by becoming laxative, ſhould 
thereby limit the uſe; it may be diſſolved in ſpiritus 
vini reCtif. the ſalt will be left undiſſolved, and the diſ- 
ſolved ſoap, may by evaporation, be recovered in a dry 
form, and till remain as fit for the cure of this diſeaſe as 
ever; and more uſeful, perhaps, as it may be taken in 
much larger quantity. Mat. Med. It alſo carries off and 
deſtroys worms, for which end it may be given either by 
the mouth or clyſter-wiſe. The aſcarides are ſometimes 
rooted by clyſters in which are a dram or two of ſoap. By 
the diſſolving quality of ſoap it alſo proves diuretic, and 
is uſeful in gravelly complaints by lubricating, as well as 
by its gentle ſtimulus. 

The common ſoft ſoaps are ſo acrid, that they are on! 
fit for external uſes. The whiteſt of them are made wit 
tallow, fat, or coarſe oils; the blacker or greener ſorts, 
are made of whale oil. | | 

All theſe ſoaps diſſolve in water, but more plentifully in 
proof ſpirit ; but thoſe ſpirits have a degree of acidity in 
them which occaſions a milky hue in the ſolutions of /oap. 
This may be corrected, as obſerved by Geoffroy, who ſays, 
that twenty-eight parts of good proof ſpirit, with'the addi- 
tion of one part of ſalt of kali, will diffolve ten parts of 
good hard ſoap into a perfect limpid liquor. 

The College of Phyſicians of London order a CER a- 
TUM $APONIs. Cerate of ſoaps made in the following 
manner. Take of ſoap, eight ounces; yellow wax, ten 
ounces; litharge powdered, one pound; olive oil, one 

int; vinegar, one gallon. Boil the vinegar with the 

isharge, with a flow fire, conſtantly ſtirring, until the mix- 

ture unites and thickens, then mix in the reſt, and make 
a cerate. Ph. Lond. 1788. And a LiNIMENTUM $AP0- 
NIS, SOAP LINIMENT; formerly ſtyled ſaponaceum, 
or opodeldoc. See LINIMENTUM $APONACEUM, 

— AMYGDALINUs. See AMYGDALUS. 

— VITR1, i. e. MAGALAIZE. See MANGANESE. 

—— VOoLATILISs. VOLATILE $OAP.. Of this there 
are three kinds; one is compoſed of fixed alkalies and vo- 
latile oils 3 another of volatile alkalies and groſs oils; the 
third of ſalt and oil that are both volatile but none of 
theſe compoſitions, in which either the alkali or the oil is 
volatile, are ſo ſaponaceous as thoſe in which they are both 
of the fixed kind. See Dict. of Chem. Neumann's Chem. 
Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 


ranches as it paſſes along; | 


the /aponaria officinalis, Linn, 
It is a ſmooth herb, with plantane like leay 
ters of red, purple, and whitiſh flowers; the 7 | 


ſlender, ſpreading to a great 


lour on the outſide, and white within 


SAPONARIA, alfo called . | 
Hlveſtris ibixuma. BRVIS led fruthiun, 4. 


| Maria, lie}. y 
| ' 
, $0APWorr,” fl 


diſtance, of a br, 


fibre in the middle. It grows in 8 a yellowiſh 


flowers in July. 


grounds, and 


This plant is called ſaponaria, becauſe ft :.- 
out greaſe from cloaths. The roots and Ra tales 


nous and ſweet to the taſte, but in the roots t 
a ſlight pungency, and in the leaves a bitteriſh 
ſoapy matter diflolves either in water o 
'The Germans uſe the root, and ſay 


ſarſaparilla. M. 94 2 M. 


ſpiſſated juice of the 


lues venerea. He directs it 


R. rad. ſaponar iæ offic. ficc. J i. ſs. fol. ejuſd 


coque in aq. pur. ih vj. ad iv. 


$ are pluti. 
here is allo 
teriſhneſs. The 
4 r in 8 of wine. 
it 18 preferable to the 
D. of Paris, gives the in- 


3 
aponaria oſſicinalis, w; 2 
4 5 ith reat ſuc. 
ceſs, in caſes of gonorrhœa. The patient beat the 


an ounce of this medicine daily; and in 
effected in about a fortnight, without th 
other remedy. And —= Segey, M. 
| [ſucceeded with this plant in the moſt obſt 


takes about half 
general a cure is 

e alliſtance of any | 
D. of Paris, hath 
inate caſes of 
in the following manner; 


em, ſicc. } f. 
From two to four pints of 


this decoCtion are to be daily taken; and in bad cales, 


the patient is to take at the ſame time the plant in powder 
or in the form of an extract. This plant is alſo ſaid wh 
uſeful when applied externally to venereal ulcers, either 


in fomentation, or'in a dry fo 


rm, by ſprinkling it in yow- 


der over the ſores. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neuman; 


Chem. Works. 


SAPONARLE NUCULZX, alſo called barcp Ber- 
mudenſes. SOAP BERRIES, BERMUDAS BERRIES. This 
is a ſpherical fruit about the ſize of a cherry. Its cortical 


part is yellow, gloſſy, and ſo tra 


nſparent as to ſhew the ſphe- 


rical black part which rattles within, and which includes a 
white kernel. It is the produce of a ſmall tree in Jamaica, 


and other parts of the Weſt 


Indies. The kernel when 


ſteeped in water, raiſes a froth like ſoap ſuds. 


Theſe berries are powerful 


in removing obſtructions in 


the liver and ſpleen; they mend an ill habit of body, and 
are a ſpecific in the chloroſis ; they help digeſtion. The 
beſt preparations are, a tincture made with white wine, a 


tincture in ſpirit, and the e 
tincture. See Lewis's Mar. 


xtract from the fpirituous 


Med. Med. Mul, vol. it. 


„3 
q SAPPADILLA. See ANON A. | 
SAPPAN LIGNUM. See CAMPECHENSE Tie- 


NUM. 


SARACHINUS. 
SARAGHUS, J See Ac 


SAPPHIRINA AQUA, alſo CoLLyBIUM COER!- 
LEUM. See CUPRI aMMONIATI AQUA. 


O. 


SARCOCELE, from capt, feb, and xn, 2 tun 


It is a firm, fleſhy kind of enlargement of the teſticle, 1 
the ſcirrhous teſticle. The /arcocele, or hernia cal 
Mr. Poty ſays; taken in a general ſenſe, means any indi- 
ration or dilcaled fleſh, though here confined to the teſticle; 
and further obſerves that the ſarcocele, which is diſtinguilte 
ed by the ancient writers into the /arcecele, the hydiv- 


ſarcocele, the ſcirrhus, the cancer, the caro adnata ad ti] 


tem, and the caro adnata ad vaſa, are really little moe 


ſcirrhus of the epididymis ſomewhat increaſed, when It 


n 
healthy ſtate, compoſed. Many paſs ſeveral 8 wi 
this diſeaſe, under its moſt favourable appearances 


through all its ſtages. Someti 


mere ſimple enlargement and induration 0 


teſticle ; yoid of pain, without inequality 


c 


a natural an 


and 


but, on the 0 
ſhort time, . 
firſt a earance ! 
mes the fir F tho 0 
ce 
of ſu 1 1 


SAR 


o uneaſineſs, nor inconvenience, except what | 
LF roned by its mere weight. And in ſome few in- 
is occafle emains thus for a conſiderable time, without 
r 1 alteration; but, in other inſtances, very 
idle or its appearance in this mild manner, it ſuddenly 
ſoon a 1 and knotty; and is attended with very 
pon darting up to the loins and back; but {till re- 
terte Etre that is, it does not burſt through the inte- 
pun.” In ſhort, ſuch is the variety of the appear- 
ee chis diſeaſe, that deſcription can hardly afford 
. 3 idea of it. Sometimes the diſorder e to 
an 4 A, local, that is, confined to the teſticle ; at other 
22 is a pallid or leaden countenance, indigeſtion, 
nauſea, colic pains, ſudden purgings, Kc. ſufſiciently in- 
Gcating a vitiated habit and diſeaſed viſcera. The pro- 
s alto which it makes from the teſtis upward, is very 
incertain; the diſeaſe affecting the ſpermatic proceſs, in 
one ſubjects, for a great length of time; while, in others, 
i totally ſpoils the teſticle very ſoon, ana almoſt as ſoon 


ſizes the ſpermatic cord. 


Amongſt the miſtaken cauſes of a ſcirrhous teſticle, Mr. 
pott reckons the hernia humoralis. He does not ſay that 
+ /arcocele never follows an hernia humoralis, but that it 
does not at any time neceſſarily cauſe or produce it. Mr. 

| Bell, in his Syſtem of Surgery, ſays, that a hardened ſtate 
of the teſtis and epididymis, produced originally by a ve- 
nereal taint, does in ſome inſtances degenerate into the 
worlt ſpecies of /arcocele. However, in general, the hernia 
bumoralis is one of the diſeaſes which ſhould be diſtin- 
quiſhed from the /arcocele. A quantity of water is ſome- 
times collected in the vaginal coat of a ſcirrhous teſtis, and 
ſome have ſuppoſed that this water renders the teſtis ſcir- 
thous; but this not being true, the hydrocele and the 
ſcirhous teſticle ſhould alſo be diſtinguiſhed. 

The only remedy from which any advantage is expeCt- 
ed, is, the removal of the diſeaſed parts by extirpation. | 
But before the operation 1s attempted, a conſideration of 
the manner of the /arcocele's having been formed, and 
the ſtate of the ſpermatic cord from the ring to the teſ- 
tice, are objects of neceſſary conſideration. When it 
proceeds from a blow on the part, ſucceſs is more likely 
to follow than when it is cauſed by a cancerous or ſtru- 
mous acrimony; when theſe laſt are cauſes, they will 
generally be found to exiſt on other parts alſo; therefore 
though the diſeaſed teſticle be removed, yet from the ſame 
caule exiſting in the habit, other parts ſoon after become 
diſeaſed in the ſame manner. In ſtrumous habits the 
glands of the meſentery, the lymphatics &c. are gene- 
[rally obſtructed; therefore external applications ſignify 
very little; but ſuch medicines muſt be uſed as firſt act 
on the primæ viz, and then on the lymphatics; for in 
Children they are ſeldom ſeen with this diſorder without 
n which before any further attempts are 
made muſt be leſſened. | | 

Mr. Pott obſerves, that ſome writers direct with reſpet 
to the ſpermatic cord as follows : firſt, if it is ſoft, and of 
is natural ſize, caſtration may be ſafely performed; which 
[13 Tight. Secondly, if it is much enlarged, the operation 
15 not vindicable. But this is going too far; for though 
it may be conſiderably enlarged, yet if it has no unequal 
| eel, is not painful, or manifeſts no tendency to ſcirrhus; 
is being enlarged is of no conſequence, for obſtruction in 
a diſeaſed gland will frequently occaſion an enlarged vari- 
cous ſtate of its veſſels. Lymphatics alſo, from the ſame 
czule, may be dilated or ruptured, which muſt conſe- 
ny occaſion an extravaſation in the cells of the ſper- 
| © proceſs, both which frequently happen in the ſarco- 
1% and muſt certainly give the ſpermatic cord an en- 
| ped feel; but it is not either of them that can be the 

wa objection to the operation; the ſpermatic cord not 

wo On only enlarged, which is a circumſtance 
N garding; for when it is only enlarged, the opera- 

ton may be of uſe, b Ns Y 4 21 p 

Painful ſtate, too f, wt e an e , a er 
Wore the part biſeated, 5 5 = gr 8 0 

ut is moſt likely to rove f. 6 L Ram advif ; 50 fo 7 
operation until Tack - " al. any adv1 - to defer the 
in the teſticles, pain ymp ny come on, as darting . 
Inſtead of beine pains in the loins, &c. which, in truth, 

Proceſs be 8 a proper time, is too late; the ſpermatic 
11 comes affected, when a teſticle is become truly 


Cirrh | | 
| ptnt, "By as never poſlibly after to be of any uſe to the 


roducing n 
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carrying ſcirrhi too long, though at firſt the | 
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diforder be local, a ſcirrhous habit will be brou 


| a ght ON $ 
for before the ſpermatic procets becomes affected with 
ſcirrhous teſticles, the patient's habit is often found af— 


fected, and he is attended wit 
conſequent ſymptoms. - 

ter a venereal gonorrhœn, Dr. Swediar obſerves 
that from improper treatment it ſometimes happens chat 
one or both teſticles grow hard, i. e. become ſeirrhous- 
In ſome of theſe inſtances the diſorder is accompanied 
with a ſenſation of a painful preſſure; but frequently 
without any pain at all. He adds, that, in theſe caſes, 
mercury given internally, or rubbed in externally, into the 


1 . . 
a colicky pains and other 


perineum and fcrotum, twice a day, with the conſtant 


application of a warm poultice made of the root of atropa 
mandragora, Linn. are often uſeful. Alſo that the cicu- 
ta, applied internally and externally, may be tried, with 
proſpect of advantage. An emetic has been ſometimes 
found effectual. The decoction of the bark of the root 
of Daphne Mezereum, Linn. internally, and a poultice 
of it externally, has lately been very much recommended ; 
buc whatever means are uſed, it too generally happens 
that theſe ſwellings remain unaſlected, except we can 
bring on the running again from the urethra ; one method 
of effecting which, is to innoculate the venereal virus by 
means of a bougie introduced a little way into the urethra. 
However the lingularity of this laſt propoſition may ſtrike, 
Dr. Swediar afiures us, that ſucceſs hath followed ſuch 
practice: and we have only to conſider, that an undoubted 
authority bids us to chuſe the leaſt evil of two that at- 
tend. Mr. Bell ſays that, when a hardneſs of the teſti— 
cles does not yield to the means commonly employed, 
ſuch as moderate evacuations of blood, hen theſe are 
indicated; a ſoſt eaſy diet, a lax belly; the uſe of a ſuſ- 
penſory bandage ; and eſpecially when mereury, which, 
on the chance of the diforder being venereal, is very com- 
monly tried, are all uſed without any effect ; we may iu 
ſuch circumitances always have great cauſe to ſuſpect that 
the diſcaſe is of a real bad nature; and when to this is 
joined an acceſſion of morc inveterate ſymptoms, and if 
the diſorder, from the ſtate of an indolent hard tumor, 
becomes painful, &c. no farther delay ought then to be 


adviſed: caſtration muſt be procceded to. Sce Sharp's 


Operations. Pott's Chirugical Works. Bells Surgery, 


vol. i. p. 498. Lond. Med. Journal, vol. v. p. 32. Edinb. 


Med. Comment. vol. ix. p. 336. White's Surgery. p. 335- 

SARCOCOLLA. SARrcocor, or FLESH GLUE, It 
was thus called, becauſe of its ſuppoſed power of con- 
glutinating wounds. It is a gummy retinous juice, from 
the penæa mucronata, Linn. according to Curtis, in his 
Catalogue of the London Botanic Garden : and from the 
pena /arcocolla, according to Welton in his Univ. Bot. 
and is brought from Perſia and Arabia, in ſmall fpongy 
grains of a whitiſh yeilow colour, and a few of a reddith, 
and ſometimes of a deep red colour ; theſe grains, when 
entire, are about the ſize of a pea. The whiteſt and moſt 
bitter is preferred as being the beſt. Its bitteriſh ſubacrid 
taſte is followed by a ſweetiſhneſsz it ſoftens in the 
mouth, bubbles and catches flame from a candle: it dif- 
ſolves freely in water, and a great part of it in ſpirit of 
wine, Its medical qualities are not much known. See 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

SARCOEPIPLOCELE. A kind of compound rup-- 
ture, conſiſting of a deſcent of the epiploon and a ſarco- 
cele. Or a rupture of the indurated epiploon, cither um- 
bilical or ſcrotal. 

SARCOLOGIA. SAarcorLogy. It includes my- 
ology, ſplanchnology, angiology, neurology, and the doc- 
trine of the integuments. 

SARCOMA, from care, Hef. Thus a ſleſhy tumor 
on any part of the body is named; alſo called porrus; an- 
cophya. It is occaſioned by an effuſion of the nutritious 


juices out of their tubuli. Theſe tumors have no cyſtis; 


they do not yield to the impreſſion of a finger, nor are 
they moveable. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs locales, and order tumores. Extirpation is 
the only remedy; and if the baſis is narrow, a ligature 
may be uſed, but if it is broad, the knife will be neceſſary. 
See Turner's 8 i. p. 201. It is alſo a name 

r a polypus of the noſe. | 
bo ARCOMPHALON, from gaps, fleſh, and oppan 
the navel. A fleſhy excreſcence at the navel. 


SARCOPHAGUM, See 3 b $IUS LAPIS. 


SARCO- 


SARCOPHYTA. A sARcOMA. EE 
SARCOTICA. SaxcoTics: Medicines which ge- 


* 
” 


nerate fleſh in wounds. From Japxon, to heal, 

SARDIASIS. Involuntary convulſive laughter; or 
rather the cynic ſpaſm. 

SARDONICUS RISUS, called alſo paſmus cynicus. 
SARDONIAN LAUGHTER. A convulſive involuntary 
laughter, and is thus named from the herba ſardonia, 
which is a ſpecies of ranunculus, and is ſaid to produce 
ſuch convulſive motions in the cheeks as reſemble thoſe 
- motions which are obſerved in the face during a fit of 
laughter. This complaint is ſometimes ſpeedily fatal. 
If the ranunculus happens to be the cauſe, the cure muſt 
be attempted by means of a vomit, and frequent drauglits 
of hydromel with milk. See Aetius Tetrab. iv: ſerm. i. 
cap. 66. | | | 

SARE. See ESSERAs 

SARPEDO. See LICHEN: | 

SARSA, alſo called carivilland!, va 

SARSAPARILLA, I pecanga, macapatli, zarza, ar- 
zaparilla, ſmilax aſpera Peruviana, ſalſaparilla, zarcapa- 
rilla. Tt is called /arſaparilla from the Spaniſh words 
zarſa, a bramble, and parilla, a little vine: This plant is 
a ſmall kind of vine, which reſembles a bramble. Some 
call it a ſpecies of bind-weed. It is brought from the 
Spaniſh Weſt Indies; the ſlenderer pale ſort comes from 
New Spain, the dark and thick from Honduras, the darkeſt 
and thickeſt from Quito. The ſort moſt eſteemed is the 
ſmilax aſpera Peruviana, C. B. the ſmilax ſar ſaparilla, or 
ſmilax Virginiana hedere&folia, foliis inermibus ovatis re- 
tuſo-mucronatis trinerviis, Linn. VIRGINIAN IVY- 
LEAVED ROUGH BIND-WEED. It is light, white with- 
in, but is not eaſily powdered. The root conſiſts of a 
number of ſtrings, which are as thick as a goofe-quill, 
flexible, free from knots, and compoſed of fibres which 
run their whole length ſo that they may be ſlipped from 
one end to the other. On their outſide is a thin, brown, 
or yellowiſh aſh-coloured ſkin 3 under this is a thicker, 
white, friable ſubſtance, and in the midde is a woody 

ith, 

E Theſe roots have a farinaceous bitteriſh taſte, and no 
ſmell. In 1563, the Spaniards brought a parcel of them 
into Europe, as a ſpecific in the lues venerea, and in- 
deed a decoction of them in water is an excellent auxi- 
liary to mercury. When children are infected with the 
pox from their parents or nurſes, the powder of this root 
may be put into their food. It is reſolvent, attenuant, 
reſtores the appetite and digeſtion, even when the patient 
is heCtic from a venereal cauſe. It promotes perſpiration, 
attenuates viſcid humours ; it reheves venereal head-achs 
and nocturnal pains, it is peculiarly uſeful when the bones 
are carious, or any way diſordered from the venereal diſ- 
caſe. | 

The beſt preparation is a decoction as follows; R Rad. 
ſarſaparil. 3 iii. aq. fluv. {5 vi. coq. ad. th ii. & cola. If a 
little liquorice-root is added at the end of the boiling, the 
decoction will be more palatable. The doſe is half a pint 
four times in twenty-four hours, or ſo as that two pints 
are taken in at that time; it muſt be made freſh every 
ſecond day. It is the long ſtringy part only that is uſeful. 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. i. p. 149, &c. | 

Notwithſtanding the great virtues here enumerated, 

and the opinion many authors have had of this root, Dr. 
Cullen tells us, was he to conſult his own experience 
alone, he would not give it a place in his Materia Medi- 
ca; for, tried in every ſhape, he has never found it an 
eſfectual medicine in the lues venerea, nor any other diſ- 
eaſe. Mater. Medic. 
S ARTORIUS. Some call this muſcle faſcialis. It is 
called ſartorius, or the taylor's muſcle, becauſe taylors 
croſs their legs with it. It riſes from the anterior le 
rior part of the os ileum, runs inwards contiguous to the 
blood - eſſels, and is inſerted into the inner condyle of the 
thigh-bone. It partly rotates the thigh. 

SASSAFRAS, called alſo anhuiba. It is the root of a 
large tree of the bay kind, the laurus ſaſſafras, or laurus 
fol. integris trilobiſque floribus flavis, baccis cœruleis, 
Linn. The SASSAFRAS-TREE. It is light, and covered 
with a rough and fungous bark, outwardly of an aſh- 
colour and inwardly of the colour of ruſty iron. It is 
brought from Virginia and other parts of America. It 
hath a fragrant ſmell, a ſweetiſh ſub-aſtringent aromatic 
taſte; the bark is ſtronger than the internal woody part, 


eumann's Chem. Works. Lond. 
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and the ſniall twigs than the larger pieces, 
takes up all its virtues, and water extracts 
of them. Diſtilled with water it affords 
which is limpid at the firſt, but afterwarg 
or of a reddiſh brown; the remainin 
evaporated, affords a bitteriſh ſubaſtri 
an extract made from a ſpirituous 
the virtues of the root. 


| 


retic and corroborant in ſcorbutic, 
cheCtic diſorders z but for theſe purp 
extract is the beſt preparation. See T 
Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. Newmann' 
Dr. Cullen has found- the watery inf 
warm, and pretty largely, very effe 
ſweat, but has not been able to deter 


cular purpoſe this ſweating was applicable—Marfz 
MEpica. * 


thymbra, and SUMMER'S SAVORY. It is the 
tenſis, Linn. It is a low ſhrubby plant, 
with ſmall, oblong, narrow leaves, ſet in 


named. See PLUMBUM and Ap Ro. 


furens, when, with the exceſs of venereal appetits 


cHis, which ſee. 
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an eflentia] all, 
S grows yellyy 
g decoction * 
ingent extract; hy 
tincture Poſſefls y 
Saſſafras is uſed chiefly in infuſion as a mild iaphg: 
catarrhal, als 
oſes the {pirituoy 

ournefort's My. 
s Chem. Works, 
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SATANUS pEVORANS. See ANTIMoniyy, 
SATUREIA SATIVA, alſo called 47 


nia [ating 
ſat urea hor. 
ſomewhat hain, 


pairs. Its flower 
are in cluſters in the boſoms of the leaves, and are of x 


purpliſh colour. It grows wild in the ſouth of Lurope 
and is ſown annually in our gardens. The lea tr 
warm, aromatic, and to the {mell are like thyme, bu 
much milder. Rectified ſpirit takes up all their acie 
matter. Water takes up the ſmell but not the taſte; . 
diſtillation with water, a ſmall quantity of eſſential gl 
is obtained. They are heating, ſomewhat diuretic, and 
promote the menſes. | 

SATUREIA LUTEA SYLV., See MELANApvary, 

—- MoNnTANA, alſo called thymbra, wIx TER S800. 
RY. Its virtues are much the ſame as thoſe of the ator 
ſpecies. See Rau Hiſt. 

SATURNI ExTRACcTUM. Sce PLUMBUN, 

SATURNUS. LEap. Sometimes antimony is thy 


SATYRIASIS, called by the Arabians, /cra;, ali 
Brachuna, and Satyriſmus. It is a violent defire cf ys 
nery, even fo that reaſon is depraved by it. Dr. Cul 
places it as a genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales, and 
order dyſorexiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpecies. I. d 
riaſis juvenilis, when, beſide the exceſs of delire, the 
body is otherwiſe but little diſturbed. 2. San 


the body is much diſturbed, as with fever, &c. tit 
pulſe is quick, the breathing ſhort, the patient is ſeep 
leſs, thirſty, and loathes his food; the urine is evacuated 
with difficulty, and a fever ſoon comes on. The natur? 
and cure are much the ſame as are thoſe of the U 
UTERINUS, which ſee, and alſo Cœlius Aurelianus w 
111. c. 18, acut. 

SATYRICA. See ExTacTica MrpicavEvth 

SATYRION. A name for ſeveral ſpecies of 0 


SATYRISMUS. The ſame as sATVRIASIõ. 
SAUR KRAUT. Pronounced by the Englit. Sour 
Krout. See BRASSICA. RD 
SAURURUS. A plant'called the LIZ ARD TY 
Boerhaave mentions four ſpecies. Their virtues ate Lai. 
lar to thoſe of arum. 
SAVINA. See SABIN A. „ 
SAXIFRAGA, from ſaxum, 4 Hine, and fee 
break. An epithet for medicines which diſſolye orb 
the ſtone in the bladder. a flipewl 
It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of paronych1a i wy 
apium.—Meum ; Pimpinella, Rubia ſynanchica 


oſplenicum. ES 
3 ALBA, alſo called fanicuia 2 ol 
WHITE $AXIFRAGE. It is the ſaxifraga 97 


ih greet 
Linn. It is a plant with kidney-ſhaped, _ 17 g 
leaves, round, purpliſh, branched ſtalks, 0" 
which are ſhort looſe ſpikes of white flov n fade 
is compoſed of ſmall fibres, intermixed 10 N 
cles. It is perennial, grows wild in 1ancy 250 hae! 
flowers in May. The tubercles of the 3 erient u 
ſweetiſh and lightly acrid taſte, and they are a5 
diuretic. See Lewis's Mat. Med. ow $4 
ANGLIica, ENGLISH, or 54 is the pur. 
FRA E. Called alſo Feniculum Erratic us plant vl 
danum filaus, Linn. It is an umbellifers white colo; 
winged leaves; the flowers are of a yellow ws 
I : 


0 
RE found, 
E WILICH is 


SCA 


„ and about as thick as a finger, brown 
oa the outſide, and white within. It is 
'1 meadows and paſture ground, and flowers in 
The root, leaf, and ſeeds, are diuretic, aperient, 
\cminative, and are far 3 to thoſe of the 
e ſaxifragee See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
KM CALCARIUM. See Cauũ4X4. 
SCABIES: The ITCH, ſee PSORA; alſo LICHEN, Alſo 
a iforder of the bladder mentioned by Aetius. If after a pain- 
ful diſcharge of the urine, branny ſcales appear in it, with 
plenty of lender filaments, which ſubſide, the ancients 
call it a ſcabies, becauſe it indicates a corroſion of the 
mucous and villous membranes thereof; In order to the 
cure, Aetius orders an abſtinence from heating things, 


and recommends milk, broth, &c. In Linnzus's Noſo- 


| log Ys 


it is an order in the claſs of vitia, and ſignifies cu- 


taneous diſeaſes. 
SCABIOSA. CoMMoON FIELD SCABIUS. Scabioſa 


| arvenſis, Linn. It is a tough hairy plant; it grows wild 


in paſture-ground; it is of s 
flowers in Fane, It is aperient, ſudorific, and expecto- 


a nauſeous bitter taſte ; and 


rant, Externally it hath been uſed as a cure for the itch, 


| whence its name ſcabioſa. Boerhaave enumerates for- 
 ty-eight ſpecies, but they are not noted for medicinal 


It is alſo a name for ſeveral other plants. As Echino- 


| pus; Mor/us Diaboli. 


SCHADIDACALLI. F See EUPHORBIUM, 


SCALA SACRA. See CLIMAx. 
SCALENUS MUSCULUS, (oxaanvo;, a figure with 


| three unequal ſides.) Some call it triangularis. It takes 


its origin from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the vertebræ 


| colli; it grows larger as it deſcends, and is then collected 
into two maſles, the anterior and pores the anterior 
is inſerted into the inner edge o 


the firſt rib; on each 
fide of this portion, the ſubclavian vein and artery, and 


| the bronchial nerve paſs out; the poſterior part is at- 
| tached to the poſterior part of the firſt rib, and partly 
| runs to the ſecond 3 its office is to raiſe thoſe two ribs, 
| and to move the vertebræ colli to one fide. 


SCALPO. To scaLP. To lay the ſkull bare is call- 
ed /calping. The operation is performed by making an 


| inciſion through the integuments and pericranium equal- 


ly and at once: in doing this, uſe the edge of the knife 


| father than the point, eſpecially if a fracture is ſuſpect- 
| ed. After making the inciſion raiſe the pericranium a 

little from the bone with the edge of the knife, and to 
dear the bone uſe the ſcalprum. 


In purſuing a fiſſure, a rectilinear inciſion is the beſt ; 


and in moſt other caſes, an oval one is to be prefer- 
red. Arnaud and Gooch both give inſtances of their 


wing made a crucial inciſion upon the temporal muſcle 


with good ſucceſs, the muſcle ſtill continuing its action. 
See Gooch's Treatiſe of Wounds, p. 253. 
| SCALPRUM, from ſcalpro, to raſp or raiſe. A DEN- | 
1 or RAS PAT ORT; it is alſo called a RUGINE. 
| 115 any kind of iron inſtrument with which you may raſp 


or ſcrape a rotten bone, &c. Sometimes the word ſcalprum 


| Means a little chiſſel for amputating the fingers. 


AMMONIA MoNnsPELICA. See PERIPLOCA. 
| CAMMONIUM. SCAMMONY. The natives of 
eppo call it mahmoody. The beſt is brought from Alep- 


* an inferior ſort from Smyrna. It is the produce of 
| © onvolyulus foliis ſagittatis poſtice truncatis, pedun- 


babe bifloris, Roy. Lugd. b. 427. Mat. Med. Convolvu- 


us lc . , 
ammonia vel Syriacus, or convolvulus Syriacus, ſeu 


I pay: Syriaca, foliis ſagittatis poſtice truncatis, pe- 
| uns teretibus ſubtrifloris, floribus pallidi luteis, Linn. 


; OYRIA?) % | >. 
"mM N BIND-WEED, or ſcammony. The root is ver 


3 about three or four inches thick. In the mont 

ne they cut the tops of the roots, as they are in the 
aud from this inciſion there flows a milky liquor, 
*eccived in ſhells, &c. and which growing hard 


dy its thinne n 2 
gumm immer parts being exhaled in the warm air, is the 
amp reſin, calle | | 


| maſs, Summy refin is brought to us in light ſpongy 


d ſcammony. 


gloſſy, of different ſhades from a Il 
e, grey or yellow 
R to a black; when broken it appears bright 


\ 


un 2 1 K 
it is to > 3 it eaſily crumbles between the fingers ; if 


if it is gd with a wetted finger it becomes milky ; and 


PRO a milky Ii and put into a glaſs of water, it diſſolves 


quor of a greenith caſt. An inferior ſort | 


! 


Nn 


is brouglit from Smyrna, which burns the mouth more 
than that from Aleppo does. Though different parcels 
eau 11. wha T e in their colour whilſt in the 
, when powdere : i 
ek you P ey are all of them of a browniſh 

Chuſe ſuch as eaſily crumbles between the fingers, is 
pellucid, grows inſtantly white on being wetted, and that 
leaves but little feces when difſolyed. 

It is adulterated with wheat-flour, ſand, afthes, &c. to 
diſcover which, the beſt method is to diflolve it in water 
and let it ſtand a while; thus the ſcammony will be ſuſ- 
pended in the water, and the impurities will fink. The 
fooner it diſſolves, and the leſs there is of ſediment, the 
purer it is. | | 

It loſes its virtue by being careleſsly kept. 

It is a very briſk purge; and uſually given to carry off 
redundant ſerous humours in cold phlegmatic conſtitu— 
tions. Like aloes, it ſeems to act more by fuſing the hu- 
mours than by a ſtimulus in the firſt paſſages. 

Inflammatory diſorders are increaſed, and very irrit- 
able habits are injured by it. It is given from gr. iti. to 3 
1. for a doſe. It needs no corrector, though ſome ex- 
poſe it to the fumes of burning ſulphur, but thus they 
render it inert. When it has undergone this operation, 
or any other mode of preparation, it is called diagrydium. 
lt conſiſts of about equal parts, reſin and gum; whence 
it diflolves equally. in water and in ſpirit. 

The London College directs a compound powder, and. 
an electary; the laſt is called elect. e ſcammonio, but for- 
merly it was named ele&. caryoceſtiuum. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. Lond. Med. Obi. 
and Inq. vol. i. p. 13, &c. They are thus made, 


ELECTARIUM E SCAMMONIO, Elec of SCAMMONY. 


Take of /cammony in powder, one ounce and an halt; 
cloves and ginger, of cach fix drams; effential oil of 
carraway, half a dram by weight; roſe-ſyrup, as much 
as is ſuſſicient. Mix the ſpecies, powdered together, with 
the ſyrup ; then add the /cammony;z and laſtly the oil of 
Carraway. | 


PuLvis E SCAMMON10 ComPosITus. Compound Poꝛu- 
der of SCAMMONY. 


Take of ſcammony, hard extract of jalap, each two 
ounces ; ginger, half an ounce, powder them ſcparately, 
and mix them. Beſides this there is the 


Pur,vis E SCAMMONIO CUM ALOE. Powder of OCAM= 
| MONY with Alves. 


Take of ſcammony ſix drams; hard extract of jalap; 
Socotorine aloes of each an ounce and an half; ginger 
half an ounce, powder them ſeparately and mix them. 


PuLvis E SCAMMONIO CUM CALOMELANE. Powder of 
SCAMMONY with Calomel. 


Take of ſcammony half an ounce; calomel, double 
refined ſugar, of each two drams; rub them ſeperately z 
powder, and mix them.—Ph. Lond. 1788. ; 
The Compound powder of Scammony is allo called, Cer- 
berus triceps; and cornachint pulv1s. 

SCAMMONIUM GERMANICUM. See CoNvOLVULUS 
MAJOR.—ORIENTALE. See GAMBOGIA. 

SCAMNUM. See BATHRON. 

SCANDIX, called alſo, Acus Paſtoris. SHEPHERD'S 
NEEDLE, or VENVs' CoMB. A genus in Linnzus's bo- 
tany. He enumerates ten ſpecies. It grows in the fields 
in een is oleraceous, and aromatic. Its properties 
are antiphlogiſtic, diuretic, and lactiferous—given in 
dropſics, and vertigo.—See CHAROPHTLLUx. 

ScANDIX ODORATA. See MYRRHA, and MYRRHIS. 

SCAPHA. In anatomy 3 bs IX external circumfe- 

of the ear, oppoſite to the helix. 
hs APHA. It is f bee roller, of about two 
fingers breadth, for ſecuring the compreſs after bleeding 
any part of the head. It is alſo a name for one of the 
cavities of the ear. See AURICULA, . 

SCAPHOIDES, Os, from oxa@n, a gif, or little 70 
ſel, and eidos, form. The firſt bone of the firſt row in the 
wriſt is thus called by the Greeks ; the Latins call it 24 


culare. It is articulated to the thumb. In infants it 1s 


wholly cartilaginous 3 ſome call it os cymbe, and os cym- 


biforme ; alſo the third bone of the tarſus. — 8 


CG —— 


. — . —— . — 
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SCAPULA. The S$HoOULDER-BLADE. It is a tri- | 
angular bone, ſituated on the outſide of the ribs, extend- 
ing from the ſecond to the ſeventh; its ſides are un- 
equal ; the poſterior ſide or baſis is the longeſt, the inferior 
coſta is ſhorter, and the ſuperior coſta is the ſhorteſt, 
The body of this bone is concave towards the ribs, and 
eonvex behind, where it is called dorſum. Three proceſſes 
proceed from the ſcapulqæ : 1. The CorocoiDEvs, which 
ſee. 2. The ſpina fcapulz, called intra- ſcapulum; 
it ariſes from the poſterior convex ſurface, and divides it 
unequally, it begins ſmall at the baſe, and becomes higher 
and broader as it advances. The extremities of it are 
broad and flat, and hang over the cavity of the os hume- 
ri. To this part of the ſpine, which is called acrom 'on 
or epomis, the clavicle is articulated. 3. The third pro- 
ceſs is produced from the neck of the bone; this is hol- 
lowed on itsanterior part by a glenoid cavity, which hath 
an acute extremity above, art an acute one below. 

SCAPULARIA. The scAaPULARyY. See DELIGATIO. 

SCAPULARLE ARTERIAZX. The scaPULARY AR- 
TERIES. The external /capulary artery, muſcularis arteria, 
paſſes through the notch in the ſuperior coſta of the ſca- 
pula, to the muſculus ſupra ſpinatus & infra ſpinatus, 
teres major & minor, alſo to the articulation of the ſca- 
pula with the humerus. | 

The internal ſcapulary artery ariſes from the axillary, 
near the axilla, and runs backward to be diſtributed to the 
ſubſcapularis, giving branches to the ferratus major, the 
axillary glands, the teres major, &c. 

The ſuperior ſcapulary artery is a branch from the ſub- 
clavian; it runs downwards to the inſide of the clavicle, 
follows [the tract of that bone, and goes to the adja- 
cent muſcles. 1 

SCARIFICATIO, from cxspipog, a little knife. Sc A- 
RIFICATION. The word generally ſignifies thoſe inci- 
ſions that are made with the inſtrument, called a ſcariſi- 
cator, and which is uſed in the operation called cupping. 
See CUCURBITULA, and ANASARCA. 

SCAPUS. See CAUDEX. . 

SCARIOLA. See ENDIVIA and LACTUCA SYLVES- 
TRIS. | 

SCARLATINA ANGINOSA. A ſymptomatic kind 
of QuInsy. By different writers it is named angina mu— 
coſa, the mucous quinſy; febris anginoſa, cynanche exanthe- 
matica, angina erypelatcſa, amphimerina anginoſa, muco- 
ſa, cynanche epidemica &Cc. 

It chiefly affects young people, and women; ſometimes 
it attacks the aged of both ſexes. In large families and 
ſchools, when it begins, it ſeldom paſſes any one there 
except the robuſt. 

In this kind of qg1u/m/y the tumor is leſs than in the in- 
ſlammatory quznſy; there is great redneſs in the part 
when ulcers appear they are very ſlight and free from all 
the malignant ſymptoms of the putrid ſore throat; it is 
more of the inflammatory kind than of the putrid, and 
the inflammation is of the erythematous ſpecies. Dr. 
Grant obſerves, that uſually the pain in the throat is a 
very early ſymptom, attending before the rigor, though 
now and then inſtead of pain in the throat there is per- 


| haps a ſoreneſs of the tongue, or a degree of ſalivation 


in the courſe of the diſeaſe; an effloreſcence often ap- 
pears on the arms, but ſometimes they ſwell without the 
effloreſcence. For the moſt part the appearance of ulcer- 
ous ſloughs, is no more than an inflammatory exudation 
on the parts about the fauces, and may eaſily be waſhed 
off. The tongue often appears as if glazed, and is ten- 
der, fwelled, and affected with pain. Uſually it arrives 
at its heigut in about ſeven days, and in a fortnigat the 
patient is perfectly recovered. 

It ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from a catarrh, from the in- 
ms age quinſy, | rs the putrid quzn/y, and from the 
thruſh. | 

If the pulſe is large, ſoft, and not above one hundred 
in a minute, the danger is not conſiderable. The ſaliva- 
tion is very ſalutary; as ſoon as it is well eſtabliſhed, the 
danger 18 over. | | | | 

This fever is cauſed and kept up by contagious parti- 


cles; to attempt their expulſion by opening all the natu- 
ral emunQtories is the principal curative intention. 


When the habit is good and ſymptoms flight, a few 
doſes of r. rhab. and cr. tart. with a draught now and 
then of weak wine-whey, is all that can be uſeful. The 
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| when accompanied with the ulceratcd gui 


— Weg 


Inflammation is conſiderable, bleed, more or lefg 
circumſtances determine; and this at any period or 
diſeaſe. Emetics and purgatives are of princi 1 the 
when the ſeaſon is favourable to bilious and = 5 
eaſes. : In the eafly part of the diſeaſe, a kind): whe, 
tion 15 peculiarly ſalutary, which ſhould if poſſible het. 
up at leaſt to the fifth day, when it uſually is conve - 
to open the bowels a little. When the falivation f ws 
mences, improve the diet; a little wine ſhould be R 
to the ſuppings. Mild antiſepties are often now rec ns 4 
which may be accompanied with 'fome licht prepara 
of the bark; it may be proper to be cautious an Ei 
uſe of the bark, as it checks thoſe diſcharges that Sg, 
ſerved to be ſo ſalutary, and rather increaſes the "A ul 
of the parts affected. At any period of the diſeaſ:, f 
the ſwallowing is difficult, apply a bliſter round the (cs. 

Sometimes bleeding is improper; when warm * 
moderate diaphoretics, and gentle purgatives 
preferred. Sometimes the parotid and maxillary gland 
ſwell, and are hard; if bleeding can be admitted, a 
be recommended; if not, repeat proper purging once 1 

two or three days. Sometimes the noſe bleeds; in which 
caſe, if the head is much affected with pains, the len 
hot and dry, the breathing diſſicult, the pulſe hard, 14 
not immoderately quick, blceding will be a rao! 
ry ſtep. 

When from the ſeaſon, &c. bleeding cannot be pn- 
dently encouraged, the antimonium tartarifatum is 51. 
gularly uſeful, given ſo as to vomit and purge. When the 
pulſe is ſmall and ſoft, the rigor great at the firlt attac, 
the conſequent heat confiderable, be careful early to clear 
the prime viæ; thus, the pulſe riſes, a kindly perſhir- 
tion comes on, which may be ſupported to thirty-lix or 
forty-eight hours, or as required; then give a gent; 
purge as above noticed, when the ſalivation appears. 

A relapſe ſometimes approaches with pain in the feet 
and hands; in which caſe wrap the parts pained in fan- 
nels, and promote a gentle perſpiration. Antimonils 
are efficacious when perſpiratives are required in ny pe- 
riod of this diſeaſe : but the aqua ammoniæ acetat [ems 
generally to deſerve the preference. | 

Emollient and gently detergent gargles are valuable al 
for relieving the uneaſineſs, &c. in the throat. 

Bliſters on the throat are often objected to on account 
of the mark they leave in the ſkin; in thoſe caſes fil 
apply a bliſter between the ſhoulders, and when is d 
charge begins to decline, apply one behind each car, and 
down the ſides of the neck. | 

Huxham treats on this diſeaſe, under the name of Tee 
bris anginoſa. See alſo Dr. Wm. Fordyce's New £9" 
into the Cauſe of Fevers; Dr. Wm. Grant's Obtervatons 
on the Angina maligna Ulceroſa. Cullen's Firſt Lines, 
edit. 4. vol. it. p. 187. &c. = 

SCARLATINA, vel SCARLATINA FERRIS. i 
'SCARLET FEVER, It is ſo called from the colour of the 
patient's ſkin, which appears as if tinged with red wal 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſedſe in the clafs 1 
xiz, and order exanthemata. He diſtinguiſhes te e 
cies. TI. Scarlatina ſimplex; that is when not accompa- 


. a e vatina eynanchia; 
nied with any ſpecies of quinſy. 2. Scar ig . Fi 
uy 1 45 


freely u 


iuppings, 
are to be 


C NECCY I. 


ſcarlatina anginoſa. Sydenham obſerves, that chill 


are its moſt frequent ſubjects, and that when it!“ 5 
mical, it is uſually ſo at the cloſe of the ſummer. NY 
gins with a chillineſs and ſhivering after WC Ker 
| whole ſkin is covered with red ſpots, Well rg 
numerous, larger, and redder, but not ſo 05 m2 
thoſe of the meaſles. Theſe ſpots continue t 2 
days, and after they vaniſh, and the ſkin is a rp 
there remains a kind of branny ſcales ee zie 
body, which fall off, and come again, two 0! 
ſucceſhvely. 
It ſeldom requires much aſſiſtance {ron 25 k in 
is an approach to that putrid {tate to uc! 5 , The 
the advanced degrees. Bleeding 13 rarely ”— in bel! 
patient may be kept in his room, but een acid, 0 
his drink 'may be acidulated with the . 1 quitch 
with Clutton's febrifuge ſpirit; and if — 25 e ſkin pech 
rhubarb will be the moſt convenient; When tür 
off a more active purge may be given. 
Sometimes a coma, or an epilep!y 
ginning of the diſeaſe, in which caſe app 


gi 'C 


clines n 
fi ho 


in the be⸗ 
happens to te 
ly 4 bliſter FE 
alignant {ym 


degree of the diſtemper demands the firſt attention. If 
J | 


| back. When it is attended with more tomy 


100 
1 art, except + 


is to the putrid kind of fever, with 
throat. Here bliſters, which may be 
k and throat, with the bark, are the 
dencies, and, as in the putrid ſore throat, acids 


chick egen rſpiratives may accompany the bark. An- 


een which are ſo generelly uſeful in fe- 
20 


; fon a purging. 
n this caſe are apt to oc 8 
7 Wallis's Sydenham. Obf. on a late particular 


garlet Fever, by N. Cotton, M. D. Cullen's Firſt 


EgenztATin URTIc ATA. ACUTE NETTLE-RASH. 


cARIA. 

5 OS, from o, io make dry. A SKELE=, 
rox. All the bones of an animal freed from the tegu- 
Inents, veſſels, muſcles, &c. and properly connected, 
ave the general name of ſkeleton. There are two ſorts, 
the natural, and the artifical; the firſt of theſe 1s when 
Lc bones are kept together by their own ligaments z the 
cond is when they are joined with wire. | 

SCELOTYRBE. Tt ſignifies thoſe pains in the legs 
that generally attend ſcorbutic habits 3 whence it 1s fre- 
W quently uſed for the ſcurvy itſelf, ſee SCORBUTUS ; 
and allo applied to ſome medicines contrived againſt 
Inch giforders: It is often expreſſive of the chorea 8. 
Vit, | 
| SELOTYRBE FESTINANS Idiopathic convulſion. 
—— YVERMINOsA. A kind of iymptomatic con- 
Iyulhon, 3 5 
| SCHENOPRESSUM. See CEPAST RUN. 
SCHACRL COT TAM. See CoRNI. 
SCHISTUS. See HEMATITES. . 
SCHENANTHUS. See Juncus OpoRAT s. | 
SCHAENOLAGUROS. See LinaGROSTIS. - 
SCLATICA. Cone dolores iſchias; iſchiadicns morbus. 
dee RELUMATISMUS. It is the rheumatiſm when | 
cated in the hip. | | 
W SclaTica ARTERIA. It is a branch of the hypo- 

ealtrica; it runs under, and gives branches to the mu- 
culus pyriformis, quadrigemini, and the os facrum, and | 
to the inner fide of the os iſchium; it paſſes obliquely 
orer the ſciatic nerve; and as they both go through the 
great poſterior ſinus of the os ileum, it detaches ſmall ar- 
teries, which are diſtributed to the inner ſubſtances of 
the nerve: afterwards it runs up in a radiated manner, 
on the outſide of the os ilium, and is diſtributed to the 
mer ſubſtance of that bone, and to the muſculi glutz1, 
Welpecially to the medius and minimus. | 
| — VNA. When the crural vein hath deſcended 
| about the upper extremity af the muſculus vaſtus in- 
lernus, it produces a branch which runs down on the 
de of the trunk, covering the crural artery almoſt down 
1 the ham, where it is again united to the trunk by an 
Þiatomolsz and ſometimes it is continued a little way 
- 2 the leg. It is called the $CIATIC VEIN, from 
| Sores _ BREE nerve | 
Sl LA. 3h RVUS. See LUMBARES. 
ee . - SQUILL, Or SE A=-ONION, called alſo 
Ws A 5 Pee or ſcilla Hiſpanica, foliis 
2 * 81 capo longiſſimo multifloro, floribus 
ne 5 nn refractis: radice alba, Linn. It 
1 a arge bulbous root, like that of an onion, 
Kee lit. 9 Fre . The leaves are broad, the flowers 
Wdefcre the leav 155 ornithogalum, and grow in a ſpike 

re uſe es appear. There are two ſpecies which 


3 itterently, viz. the red and the white; Boer- 
Mentions a third ſort 
imenides 
tie vine 
te vin 


tains, its tendency 
in t 

ulcers, &c. 1 

applied to the bac 


5 taught Pythagoras the uſe of /qu://s, and 
er Prepared with them; and Pythagoras made 
zar into an oxymel. 
r em omen — _ ſhores in Spain and the Le- 
ue large, plum 2 ave them. Chuſe ſuch roots as 
we tate the Po treſh, and of a clammy juice. To 
Mangteg = Ware nauſeous, bitter, and acrid; if much 
Powerſy] 1 the ſkin. Internally they are a 
rains they — ans aperient; in a doſe of a few 
ven (54s are 5 expectoration and urine; indeed 
lat produces I er a diuretic, the doſe is a true one 
pon their operation's ae for we cannot preſume 
den in ſuch a e aty manner, without their being 
des excite e quantity, as to produce nauſea, but ſmall 
ole; ; xpectoration moſt effectually; in larger 

emetic. They powerfully diſ- 


Ole It ® 4 
„ . purgative or 
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their ſingular uſefulneſs in the humoural aſthma; but if 
the lungs are inflamed, the /quills muſt be omitted 
until after bleeding and cooling antiphlogiſtics are uſed 

In dropſies, begin with a ſmall doſe, and gradually increaſe 
it, but fo as not to pals off by ſtool. It is conlidered as 
producing its good effects by the general ſtimulus with 
which it 1s poſſeſſed, for in the ſtomach it proves eme- 
tic, in the inteſtines purgative, in the lungs cxpecko- 
rant, and in the kidneys diuretic. So that whichever 
of theſe purpoſes we want it to produce, we mult 
endeavour to regulate its action by directing it as well 
as we can to the parts we wiſh it to effect, either by pro- 
per doſes, or coupling it with ſuch medicines as may af 
ſiſt in determining it to them, large doſes will anſwer 
the firſt purpotes and often the fecoud joined with other 
purgatives. Expectorants in fmallerdoſes; or diuretic 
three laſt. Sce CoLLEN's Mar. Mpic A. | 
: On account of their offenſive talle, the beſt form is 
pills: and to prevent the nauſea which they excite, when 
not intended either as an emetic or an expeQorant, a ſew 


. iily 
grains of ſome agreeable aromatic may be added to each 
doſe, or it may be made up with the freſh root 9f cle- 
campane. The belt form is in powder freſh, and proper- 
ly prepared, for age or want of management deltroys 
their eifect. 

Water, wine, proof ſpirit, reckified ſpirit, and vinegar, 
extract the virtues both of the freik and the dry /s; 
but none of them carry any thing with them by diſtilla- 
tion; ſo that in the extract made from the decoction, the 
whole of the active parts are retained. Alcalies abate 
both thor bitterneſs and acrimony ; vegetable acids make 
very little alteration in either, but they improve their ex- 
pectorating quality. 

The College of Phyſicians, London, order ſeveral pre- 
Darations of /qui/ls, which are made in the following 
manner. | 


8, the 


CoNSERVA SCILLE. Conjerve of SQUILL. 
Take of freſh Hills, one ounce; double refined ſugar, 
ive ounces. Beat them together in a mortar, into a con- 


ſerve. Its dolce to adults is from half a dram, to one 
ſcruple, eſpecially when freſh. 


SCILLA ExSICCATA. Dried SQUILL. 


Cut the /quills tranſverſely, after the outward ſkin has 
been taken off, into thin ſlices, and dry it with a gentle 
heat. It is given in powder as an expectorant and 
diuretic, to adults, in doſes of a few grains. 


MI. SciLL=. Honey of QUILL. 


Take of clarified honey, three pounds; tiuckure of 
fquill, two pints; Boil them in a glaſs velle}, to the thick- 
neſs of a ſyrup. 


OxYMEL SCILLE. Oxymel of SGI. 


Take of clarified honey, three pounds; vinegar of 
/quill, two pints. Boil them in a glats veſſel, with a flow 
fre, to the thickneſs of a ſyrup. 


PiLULZ SCILLX. SQUILL-PILIS. 


Take of freſh dried /qui//, powdered, one dram ; ginger 
powdered, ſoap, of each three drams; ammoniacum, two 
drams; ſyrup of ginger, as much as is ſuſſicient. Beet 
them together. 


TincTURA SCILELX. Tindture of SQUILL. 


Take of /quill freſh dried, four ounces 3 proof ſpirits 
of wine, two pints; digeſt for eight days, and pour oft 
the liquor. | 


ActTuM SciLIL Xx. Vinegar of SQUILL, formerly called 
Acetum Scilliticum. 


Take of quill, freſh dried, one pound; vinegar, fix 
pints; proof ſpirit, half a pint. Macerate the /quill in 
the vinegar, with a gentle heat, in a glaſs veſſel, for 
twenty-four hours; then preſs out the liquor, and ſet it 
by, that the fæees may ſubſide 3 laſtly pour off the li- 
quor, and add to it the ſpirit. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 


SCINCUS. The $cINK or sKkIN EK. It is a ſmall am- 
phibious animal of the lizard kind; it is caught about 
the Nile. The fleſh of this animal hath been in much 
eſteem as a diuretic, alexipharmic, &c. but it is NOW Neg” 


loive tg 
ugh 
6) Pulegm, and promote its diſcharge z whence 


lected. It is alſo called Cones terreſtr1s. SCIR- 


| 


reer 


- — — — <5 


SCI 


4 hard tumor, with little or no ſenſation remaining m it. 
Galen Comment. in Aph. xxxiv. ſet iv. Dr Cullen 
places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order 
tumores. Dr. Aitkin reckons the phy/cona, a genus in 
Dr. Cullen's ſyſtem, a ſpecies of /cirrhus : the farcocele 
he includes as another ſpecies. The ſeat of this kind of 
tumor is uſually ſome glandular part; not but ſome 
other may alſo, and ſometimes is thus diſordered. Dr. 
Cullen defines a /cirrhys to be a hard tumor of a part, 


- moſtly of a gland, not painful, and difficultly ſuppurating. 


The fluids in the glands being inſpiſſated, increaſe in 
hardneſs, and form a /cirrhus; or the contents of the 
lymphatic veſſels in the liver, or other parts coagulating, 
gradually harden, and form the like. It is probable that 


feirrhuſes are formed by too free bleeding; for thus the 


circulation may be ſo diminiſhed in its force as not duly 
to affect the ſmaller veſſels, and thus obſtructions may be 
formed, which end in ſcirrbhi. 

All perſons, and at any age, may be the ſubjeCt of this 
diſorder ; but the ſedentary, and more particularly women 
when their menſes decline, and ſometimes indeed at their 
approach, are moſt frequently thus difordered. 

From the molt attentive examination, it appears that 
the matter of theſe tumors is inſpiſſated lymph. They 
often ariſe without any previous inflammation from the 


proper fluid ſtagnating in the gland, or extravaſation 


from contuſion, &c. Sometimes it happens when a gland 
15 the ſeat of an inflammation, and the inflammation ter- 


minates without coming to ſuppuration. 


Externally they are perceived by the touch. Internally 
the evidences are obſcure, but if the cauſes of a /cirrbus 
have occurred, and if ſome defects attend, to which we 
may impute a /cirrhus as the cauſe, the exiſtence of one 
may be ſuſpected. 

Though a /c/rrhus does not always become cancerous, 
yet cancers are moſt frequently only /c;rrhu/es in their be- 
ginnings. The effects of a ſcirrhus will be various, and 
very different, according to the part it affects, and the 
functions which it injures. By preſſing on the vena cava, 
a mortification in the legs; on certain nerves, epileptic 
fits have been produced. If all the glands in the neck 
are indurated, thoſe of the meſentery will be ſo too, in 
which cafe a cure is not to be expected. A ſcirrhus in 
the liver produces a jaundice, which 1s difficult, and 
often impoſſible to cure, and this jaundice is followed by 
a dropſy. A ſcirrhus may ſo preſs upon the thoracic duct 
as to occaſion a fatal atrophy. Whether a /cirrhus is 


ſeated internally or externally, if it is affected by acrid 


humours, or inflammation, being thereby heated, it be- 
comes cancerous. 8 | 

If an attempt is made towards the cure of a /cirrhus, 
we ſhould be certain that it is recent and not yet quite 
hardened, and that it is in its benign ſtate, i. e. that it is 
free from itching, heat, or pain; for, after the appearance 
of any of theſe circumſtances, nothing but a palliative 
cure can be admitted, except the knife can be prudently 
uſed. In the earlier ſtate of an external ſcirrhus, gentle 
mercurials are uſed internally, but with caution not to 
irritate z externally, cooling and anodyne applications only 
are to be employed; ſuch as the aq. ſaturn, of Goulard 
the /cirrhous part ſhould be covered with ſoft leather to 
prevent the cloaths from irritating it; whatever heats, 
ſoftens, or can tend to produce a ſuppuration muſt be 
carefully avoided ; a ſolution of ſal ammoniac in vinegar is 
applied externally as a reſolvent ; ſome apply the vapours 
of vinegar to the tumid part. If a /cirrhus is ſmall, and 
continues of the ſame ſize, do nothing; if it ſuppurates, 
increaſes, and 1s detached, extirpate it with the knife. 
Some good practitioners adviſe to extirpate theſe tumors 
as ſoon as they ſeem to reſiſt the effect of gentle means 
made uſe of for reſolving them, and that before any ſymp- 
toms of their becoming cancerous appear. For correCt- 
ing the faulty ſtate of the fluids, and for reſolving ſcirrhous 
obitructions, the hydragyrus muriatus, given. ſo as not to 
falivate, contributes much, if the bark, and the extr. ci- 
cute, accompany it; their united efficacy is ſometimes 
ſuch as cannot be produced by any two of them without 
the third. | - 

What is here ſaid of a ſcirrhus in general is applicable 
to a ſcirrhus in any external part; however, as there are 
fome peculiarities from their ſituation, it may be proper to 
take notice of ſome of them. 
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. $CIRRHUS, from oxtppow, to harden. A ſcirrhus is 


A SCIRRHUS may affeck the sFRAc ROS . 
the $KIN, particularly about the face and [As of 
it is ſo very irritable, that whatever is 3 l © when 
Fa pain, and therefore is called »/; AE led 0Ccafiong 
r. Plunket's medicine (ſee CAxcER) "hag, it 
caſe be recent; but it ſhould neyer be x; 4 Fellifh 
can remove the whole tumor. If we Sane el 8 
we are at firit flattered with the hopes of a orale ths 
diſeaſe ſoon re-appears in another ſtate ahi 
off the patient. In ſhort, whil(: ſeirrhs ch cartje 
looſe, entirely free from pain, and the fig. 
gland is unchanged, whether the cauſtic or the kn 
uſed, ſucceſs may reaſonably be expected Ws 
ſitnation of the diſordered gland is in the fa cr te 
where elſe in the reach of thoſe means of icli. wha 
A SCIRRHUS IN THE BREAST, Whether t 
of women are glandular or not, their ſtructu 
that indurated tumors are formed in them 
mors 1n the breaſt reſemble a true ſeirrbus; but! 
they inflame, ſuppurate, and end favourably = 1 
not eaſy to give the diſcriminating ligns with 15 + : 
enough to be depended on in the beginning. a 
obſerved that a genuine /cirrhus ſeldom aceafions my 
neſs, except it becomes cancerous; and when an 1 
rate ſcirrhus ſeizes the breaſt, the ſubaxillary Vere 
generally indurated too. The breaſts are fomerinici ng 
dered ſcirrhous by the imprudent application of the ſink 
of wine to them; about the ceflation of t. PE 
breaſts of many women are thus affected. 
A SCIRRHVUS IN THE INTESTINES. After an ing. 
mation in theſe parts, a ſcirrhus may be formed, 
which caſe there will be a ſtupor, a ſenſe of weich. 4 
a conſtant diſtraction perceived where it is ſeated, Th 
will be a leſſening of the cavity of the inteſtines ; t; 
bulk of the tumor increaſes; the chyle and the fxce; ap 
nate there; at length the iliac paſſion, or ſome other 
violent ſymptom, puts an end to the patient's miſen, 
In ſuch a caſe, if any palliative remedy moderates the urs 


fe are 


! 
he breaſt 
re 18 ſuck, 


be all that medicine can effect. | | 
A SCIRRHOUS LIVER. A part of the liver, or its whole 
ſyſtem, may become /cirrhous. Theſe tumors in this art 
generally are ſmall in their beginning, and are gradually 
increaſed z when they inflame they occaſion fercriſunch 
and the general health is much diſordered; but thel 
ſymptoms vaniſh, and for a time the health ſeems tobe 
reſtored; the intervals of theſe inflammations become 
ſhorter, and then the appetite and fleſh fail, a little cough 
comes on, and a hiccough, ſometimes with, ſometimes 
without, and bring on death; in, ſome all this happens wa 
few months; in others it takes up ſeveral years. If the i. 
flammation is in the internal parts of the liver, the pain 
is ſometimes too little to be regarded; but happening n 
the external parts, it extends to the diaphragm, 0! other 
adjacent parts, and in this caſe the patient generally les 
on his right ſide. In the advanced ſtate of the, 
the blood will guſh out freely from the noſe, ſtornach 
navel, and with the ſtools; in the worlt of thete cath 
though the countenance is of a leaden colour, yet 10ne 
times there will not be any ſigns of a jaundice; for this 
ſymptom does not happen except the ducts ate oh 
preſſed by the ſcirrhus, fo as to hinder the paſſage EY 
ſecreted gall through the common gall-duct. des 
rated liver is often very evidently diſtinguiſhable mA 
plying the hand to the region of it. As to other e 
attend a ſcirrhous liver, they alſo accompany other d 
ders, ſo determine nothing in this caſe. | ut 
But whether it happens that a /cirr/45 15 oo * 
liver, ſpleen, or the pancreas, certainly t0 C1 = 
them ſeems to be but of little moment, as little or a. ; 
more can be done towards relief than what omg 
cure of the hectic fever requires, whether 1 on - 
this, or from any other cauſe. In the 6-4 7 
whilſt the diſorder is flight, perhaps 3 free 1 nige 
roots, endive, ſuccory, and Whey, uſed as a b — no cures 
of ſome uſe; but in the more advanced degr ine in fup 
are performed, except by an inflammation _ 4 al 
uration, and the abſceſs buriting where he matter i 
= carried directly out of the body, as when! Cle of K 
. 0 . hrough the de . 
emptied into the hepatic duct, or tro" . adheres there's: 
belly, which laſt may happen when the liver adhe! 
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1 , happens in this part, and remains man 
kind Per : in Dich caſe — all attempts to al 
years 1 as it may eaſily be made to become cancerous. 
5 "114 become painful, and is moveable, diſſect it 
5 but if immoveable, cut away a part of the ſound 
ow with it; dreſs the wound with the honey of roſes 
* Peru. | 
e rONSIL. This can no way be managed 
Lech advantage, except by means of the ligature, as re- 
—mmended by Mr. Sharp. See his Operations and his 
iti uiry. . 
| tne nt wOoMB. This is one of the oppro- 
| \riums of medicine; it always degenerates into a cancer, 
and deſtroys the patient. In all cafes of ſcirrhoſity 
de mild preparations of arſenic might be tried, for they 
bare been in ſome effectual. See ARSENICUM AL- 
3 Areteus de Method. Medend. I. xiv. c. 4. Galen's 
Meth, Med. I. xiv. c. 5. Abraham Kaau's Diſſert. de 
| &irrho. Boerhaave's Aph. with Van Swieten's Com- 
ment. Heiſter's Surgery. Riverius's Prax. Med. Dr. 
Heberden's Obſ. in the Lond. Med. 'Tranſ. vol. ii. p. 143. 
penſon's Principles of Surgery, vol. i. p. 209. and White's 
Surgery, p. 52. 33 
SCHISTUS LAP IS, called alſo anthracites, it has a 
great alfinity with the lapis Ræmatites, fee H M A- 
TITEs, though it is of a paler colour, and weaker in 
ower: in its own nature it is brittle and friable ;z—alum ; 
milk, in which heated ſtones have been extinguiſhed ;— 
| the {tercus caninum, alſo, or when vinegar is dropt into 
| boiling milk, all bear the name /chi/fon. Carielli. 
SCLAREA. See HOoRMINUM. 
ScLAREA HYSPANICA, Sce HORMINUM SYL- 
| VESTRE. | | 
SCLEROPHTHALMIA. Sce XEROPHTHALMIA, 
ExorHnTHALMIA, DEPLUMATIO, | 
SCLEROTICA. 0 from oxangcs, hard. Of the proper 
SCLEROTIS. coats, of the eye, the tunica /c/e- 
ritica is the outermoſt. This, in the poſterior and far 
greater part of its circumference, is white and opake; 


| corzea, The remarkable whitenefs which this coat ap- 
| pears to have, 1s from the expanſion of the tendons of 
the muſcles, which move the eye over its fore part; this 
| tendinous expanſion, though called tunica albuginea, is 
| not properly a coat of the eye ; for it, like the conjunc- 
| 5 is only partially ſpread over its forepart. See 
ORNEA, 
SCLOPETOPLAGA, from /clopetum, a gun, and 
| -ara, a wound, A GUN-SHOT WOUND. It is a 
| pecies of vulnus, though ſome writers make it a 
| genus of diſeaſe. This kind of wound is a con- 
| tuled wound in the higheſt degree. The ancients 
ſuppoſed theſe to be of a malignant, poiſonous nature 
| from gunpowder; hence warm antiſeptics, &c. were 
| uſed ; but the ill effects of gun=/hot wounds are owing to 
contution, laceration, &c. and require the moſt lenient 
| methods to be purſued ; ſuch as relaxing the parts by an 
emollient cataplaſm; and if there is but one ſmall open- 
* enlarge it for a free diſcharge of matter, or to ex- 
| <a a bodies, if it can be done eaſily ; but if by 
i 2 to remove them, you are likely to irritate, or 
CO pun, it will be beſt to wait until the inflam- 
e 0. 15 gone, and ſuppuration eſtabliſhed; by 
ke _ ou will have a larger opening, and extract 
"aw 1 he ody more eaſily z for, at firſt, the orifice 
| maaie,. : ne which a ball hath entered by its con- 
1 ays exceeding mall before ſuppuration 
N many peculiarities from gun-/hot wounds, 
Won. PE One in the article FRACTURA, and the 
a fractured leg. 
. — yn off in the field of battle, and few 
| poſſible in Te . t is beſt to perform as few operations 
ew until fome yg N and, if you can, leave thoſe 
o theſe, where z i 3 have been wounded, as moſt 
| of the operation bo ; ion is performed immediately, die 
| Performed in b 8 udeed they do in all cafes where it is 
i the fe 2 Vigh health. Limbs ſhould not b d 
| the field if they e p- mbs ſhould not be amputate 
mation ſhould firſt 8 poſſibly be avoided. The inflam- 
de nature of 8 e allowed to go off; and if ever from 
ould e wound, the inflammation that we ſuppoſe 


end it, ſhould be imagined to hazard the pa- 
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but in the anterior is tranſparent, and takes the name of | 
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So 49 0 [1 7 . 
e eee rener 
E 5 „ peration will more than hazard his 

0 ch a ſituation, and in ſuch a ſtate, as experience 
evinces. 

Ihe joints having been maſhed by external force, or 
a ball having paſſed through them, teldom do well with- 
of the ligaments, aud S difthange of th J e c 

; a diſcharge of the ſynovia, with the 
admiſhon of the external air; for the violent inſlamma— 
tion, ſloughing, and diſcharge, bring on a hectic fever, 
which with colliquative ſweats, from the abſorption of 
matter, will carry off, the patient. 

It may be fu rther obſerved, that injuries from ſmall ſhot 
are rarely fo prejudicial to the bones as thoſe from larger 
ſhot; from thele laſt, the bones are generall!* ſplit or 
ſplintered, and require that amputation be performed 
above the joint of the part where the injury is received, 
if poſſible. 

Thoſe who aſſert, that amputation ſhould be quickly 
performed, when rendered neceſſary from gn wourd, 
advance the following reaſons: 1. When the injury 33 
from large ſhot. 2. When violent ſymptoms come on. 
3- Whenviolent ſymptoms are overcome by medicines, yet 
there is {till a neceſſity for amputation. 'Pheſe form the 
three ſtages from this kind of injury: and when it happens 
that a patient paſſes through the firſt and fecond, except 
perhaps one in one hundred, he is taken off in the third 
ſtage. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 325. White's Surgery, p.99. 

COLOPENDRIUM. HaRTS ToxGUet. It is the 
aſplenium ſcolopendrium, or aſplenium frontibus fimplicibus 
cordato-lingulatis integerrimis, ſtipitibus hirſutis. Linn. 

Sce LINGUA CTRVINA. 

SCLOPETARIA AQUA. See ARquenusADE, 

SCOLYMUS, called alfo cardurs crpſunthernsy e 
gium luteum Mhnſpelienſe; cichoreum luteum. GOLDEN 
THISTLE, Itisa genusof the ſyngeneſia polygania equalis 
claſs; there are two ſpecies which grow in the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. It is alſo a name for the cih. 

SCOPA REGIA. See Ruscus. 

SCOPARIA. See CHANOPODIUM. 

SCOPULA. A BRUSH. The fleſh-bru/ promotes a 
briſk circulation, and free perſpiration. Perſons with 
weak nerves, the ſedentary and paralytic, ſhould ſupply 
the want of exerciſe with half an hour's rubbing every 
night and morning. 

SCORBU'TUS. The scurvy. By the ancients it is 
called flomacace, and /cel9tyrbe, becauſe of theſe ſymp- 
toms that attend it. Hippocrates deſcribes it under the 
name of the diſeaſes of the ſpleen, in his work De Intern. 
Affect. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſcale in the claſs 
cachexiæ, and order impetigines. | 

The /curvy is a chronical diſorder of the putrid kind; 
and when a fever attends it, is called the PUTRID FE“ 
VER, which ſec. | 

The immediate cauſe is the fame with thoſe that pro- 
duce the putrid fever, that is, putreſcence. The me- 
diate and more remote cauſes are whatever leflen the 
vis vitæ, too little or an improper kind of food, a damp 
air, living in marſhy countries, various kinds of acrid mat- 
ter in the blood, a long uſe of mercury; in the navy, a 
ſolution of copper from want of care to clean the veſſels 
in which their food is boiled; animal diet which is not 
well preſerved with ſalt; infection, &c. 

The preſence of this diſorder is known by a pale, or a 
yellowiſh complexion, which gradually grows darker z a 


joints, a feebleneſs in the knees, and on uſing the leaſt 
exerciſe there is great weakneſs, with a diſſiculty of breaths 
ing; the gums . after begin to itch, ſwell, and bleed 
on being gently rubbed, and have an unuſual livid rec- 
neſs; 4 are ſoſt, ſpongy, putrid, and fungous ; this 
change in the gums, Dr. Lind ſeems to think, is the pa- 
thognomonic ſymptom of the diſeaſe. Hæmorrhages alſo 
happen in other parts: the ſkin feels dry, except in the 
laſt ſtage of the diſeaſe, when a cold clammy moiſture 
may be obſervcd on the ſkin. In ſome the ſkin 1s rough, 
but generally it is ſmooth and ſhining, and covered with 
many ſpots, as if bruiſed; theſe are of a yellow or reddiſh 
colour, and as the diſeaſe increaſes they become blacker. 
In ſome the ankles ſwell towards the evening, and are 
ſettled again in the morning. Many other ſymptoms oc 


cur, but they are accidental, If a fcorbutic diarrhoea 
7 25 comes 


melancholy dejection of ſpirit, a laſſitude, a ſtiffneſs in the 


if his thirſt is not great, he may take four or ſix ſpoon- 


comes on, and there is a pain in the breaſt, it is generally 
fatal. Ulcerated lungs are a frequent conſequence of the 
ſcurvy: the ſtools are very offenſive : the urine ſpeedily 

becomes putrid. In the ſecond ſtage, the patient ſome- 
times loſes the uſe of his limbs, the flexor tendons in the 
hams are contracted, the patient frequently faints upon the 
leaſt motion; and on being ſuddenly moved into the freſh 
air, it ſometimes happens that he expires. Hæmorrhages 
from the lungs,. inteſtines, &c. now are frequently hap- 
pening : but the appetite is often good, though the ſpirits 
are low. The third ſtage hath many violent, and uſually 
fatal ſymptoms. 

The ſcurvy ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from the ileum 
cruentum, the black jaundice, hypochondriac and melan- 
cholic diſorders, ſome ſymptoms of the lues venerea, and 
ſcorbuticcachexy. | 

The indications of cure are, to ſtop the progreſs of pu- 
trefaction, and totally to remove it; ſecondly to ſtrengthen 
the habit in general. 

If bad waters are the cauſe, or improper food, they 
muſt be changed for that which is more ſalutary; the air 
in the patient's room muſt be regulated by ſuch methods 
as will render it dry and warm. Fixed air communi- 
cated to the water which the patient drinks; an infuſion 
of malt, as recommended by Dr. Mac Bride; the bark in 
doſes as large as will be eaſy in the ſtomach, repeated 
two or three times a day. The dilute vitriolic acid 
may be given frequently in the patient's drink; theſe and 
other antiputreſc2nts, or ſuch means as are uſed in the 
putrid fever, will be the principal ones here. 

It the patient is cold, pale-faced, and hath ſwelled legs; 


tuls of the following, three or four times a day: R rad. 
raph. hort. 3 iv. fol. cochl. trifol. palud. ai m. ii. ſalviæ. 
ri. i. vin. alb. Ib vi. m. 

If, on the contrary, there is a feveriſh heat, thirſt, ſome 
difficulty in breathing, and the gums are putrid: R rad. 
Japath. acut. 3 1. cryſtal. tart. 3 11. coq. ned hem ſs. in lact. 
vac. Ih 11. & colaturæ adde mel. Brit. 3 1. m. cap. 3 ith 
ter die. | 

The roots of the herba Britannica, or the great water- 
dock, is much extolled in this diſorder. | 

Particular care is required to promote the diſcharges 
through the ſkin, and by the kidneys. And as to parti- 
cular fſymptoms, ſome of the chief of which are as follow, 
they may be managed by theſe or ſuch like methods: the 
ſpongy gums may be waſhed with a decoCtion of the bark 
acidulated with the muriatic acid, and ulcers ſpread in the 
mouth, touch them now and then with the mel roſz aci- 
dulated with the ſame acid. If a ſalivation comes on, 
divert it by bliſters on different parts of the body, ſina- 
piſms to the ſoles of the feet and hams, and, if poſlible, 
excite a perſpiration z for the {ſtricture of the ſkin is the 
chicf cauſe of this ſymptom, and here boluſes of camphor 
and tome cordial mild opiated electary may be repeated 
every four or fix hours. If the legs are cedematous, uſe 
gentle frictions. Ulcers in the legs, &c. may be treated 
as thoſe in the mouth are. In caſe of hæmorrhages, the 
mineral acids may be given at proper intervals. When 
a fever attends, the dulcified mineral acids, or Clutton's 
lebrifuge ſpirit, may be joined with ſuch other medicines 
as the peculiarity of the caſe requires. But though ſome 
advantage may be obtained by theſe particular adminiſtra- 
tions and applications, yet all theſe and the reſt of the 
iymptoms difappear in proportion as ſucceſs follows the 
general method of cure. | 

Dr. George Fordyce obſerves, that the ſcurvy is taken 
oF or prevented by ſuch food as is capable of being digeſt- 
ei properly. Putrefaction of the fluids never produces a 
diſeaſe of itſelf, but only ſymptoms depending upon this ; 
ior when theſe ſymptoms are taken off, the patient re- 

covers; and we ſometimes ſee in putrid fevers, where the 
patient is conſiderably weakened, ſo that in all probability 
he could not ſurvive many hours, yet there hath been a ſud- 
den alteration take place; the ſymptoms of putrefaction im- 
mediately ſubſide, and the patient recovers; if then we 
could give proper food, we might be able to prevent it, and 
could always cure it, when it hath taken place. In order 
to the cure, any ſuch loſe food that hath no medical pro- 
perty is of great ſervice; and the moſt powerful are thoſe 
of the tetradynamia claſs, ſuch as cabbages, turneps, &c. 
for, ſirſt, they produce a fermentation in the ſtomach, 
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ſhifting themſelves. 3dly, Make a point of cleanlincls; | 


Dd 0 
and become acid. Secondly, they contain 3 Quangies «6 
eſſential oil, which makes the matter ſoon ect 
of the body. We ſhould then make choice Fe Ni 
as this, Beſides theſe; there are native vegetabl ch Food 
aceſcent fruits to be got, which likew: wo Ef 
but then the difficulty is to find out an 
that will give a tendency to become 
kept on board of a ſhip for the uſe of failorz: there 
but few which we can perſerve, and theſe are n ts 
lemons, limes, &c. any of theſe. given with Rs: 
will be of uſe, as will alſo the ule of ſaucy 3 
infuſion of malt. Sugar is an antiputreſcent e 
ſo powerful as the vegetables; but it was wack er 
with food, &c. before vegetables came into uf. The 
then are the methods to prevent and to cure as 
tion. Many have uſed remedies as antiputrefcents 6 
putreſaCtion, hence they have given acids, &c, ler «> 
purpoſe, but they will not produce that eff: Ther 
have a tendency to prevent the peculiar ſermentati 
taking place in the ſtomach, as well as to check pu I 
tive fermentation hence vegetable food will not ſtop fer- 
mentation, but only tend to alter the mode of th: fermen- 
tation, and rather tend to convert the ſubſtance into a 
acid than ſuffer it to putrefy. Another method to relle 
from the ſcurvy, is to keep up the ſtrength of the |. 
mach, which has been of conſiderable tervice ; hence 
bark, &c. have been uſed, which are powerful reme- 
dies for that purpoſe. 
Sir John Pringle. in his Diſcourſe on the Improvements 
for preſerving the Health of Mariners, tays, that to know 
the nature and cauſe of the ſcurvy, is an eſſential ſtep to 
the knowledge of the cure. He ſays, that on examinins 
all the articles which of old have been uſed, and approvel 
of, as well as thoſe which of late have been introduced | 
into the navy, however they vary in their mode of ope- 
rating, they all ſome way contribute towards preventing 
or correcting putrefaction. He directs that the men be | 
put to watch at three watches inſtead of two; to this end 
divide the crew into three companies, and put each com- 
pany upon the watch by turns, four hours at a time; thus 
every men hath eight hours free, for four of duty: where- 
as, when half the men take watch every four hours by 
turns, they can have but broken ſleep ; and when expoled 
to wet, they cannot get dry before they lay down, 
2dly, To preſerve the men from the injuries of the wet 
ther, in hot climes defend them by an awning over the 
deck; in cold ones, allow extraordinary jackets with 
hood; and in wet weather proper means for drying and 
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putreſac- 


this guards from putrefaction: keep the men's perſons 
cloaths, bedding, and births, clean; review the men, and | 
all things belonging to them, and the ſhip, and fee that 
all is as clean as can well be. Athly. Ships ſhould hare 
the means of a conſtant ſupply of freſh water to waſh tas 
men's linen, for falt water neither mixes well with ſoap 
nor dries readily. 5thly, Dry and air the hammoc5 
bedding, and all bundles, every day that is fair: by te 
perſpiration of many men, every thing below deck "_ 
in twenty-four hours contract an offenſive ſmell. th 0 
Purify the ſhip; ſcrape and waſh the \{ecks; purity 
holds, and wells of the pumps ; and where the bike. 
water is, with fire as follows: light a good quant 1 
wood, and put it into a proper grate, then carry Wh 6: 
ceſſively to every part of the ſhip below deck. 
ever fire is, the air neareſt it being heated, dende 5 
cifically lighter ; and, by being lighter, riſes 11 7 . 
through the hatch ways into the atmoſphere. 1 We 
ſpace is filled with the cold air around, and t 1 * 
heated in its turn, in like manner aſcends, an 3 hs 
placed by othef air as before. Thus by e : 
fire for ſome time in any of the lower ee K a 
foul air is in a good meaſure driven out, m_ : wood it 
mitted. And probably the acid ſteams of ny gf 
burning act here as an antiſeptic, and correc 1 5 
remains of the air. When fire cannot be put 95 hips 
the well, and carried in other places, 3 corruy 
may be fumigated by gunpowder to remedy rag . 
tion of the air; or burning tar, or other re 
ſtances. c. 
Dr. Hulme communicates fixed air to the — , 

as follows: R kali gr. xv. aq. purz 3 ill die following 
ſoon as this is ſwallowed, mix and take R 3d 
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K aq. pure 3 


uſt, precedent. Repeat this four times a day. 
ault. 


N „e ulcer is alſo called the putrid ulcer; Its 
The feos charaQteriſtics are: it aſfords no good di- 
itinsu but a thin, fetid, ſanious ſtuff, mixed with blood, 
N length hath the true appearance of coagulated 
258 11 caked on the ſurface of the ulcer, and is with 
gole, , wiped off. The fleſh underneath the ſlough is 
78 if ungy : if theſe ſlouglis are removed by eſcharo- 
8 = * knife, they ſoon return; the edges are gene- 
* ok a livid colour, and puffed up with excreſcences of 
3 4 geſh, ariſing from below under the ſkin. From 
count” Torg the fungus is apt to mortify; and the mem- 
E becomes &dematous, painful, and for the moſt 
l As the ſcurvy increaſes in the general habit, 
10 ulcer ſhoots out a ſoft, bloody fungus, which the 
1 il | 
ws refernbles when boiled; it often riſes in a night's 
time to a great ſize, and, if deſtroyed, will be re- produced 
oo the ſame ſize in twenty-four hours. Theſe ulcers do 

| rot ſpeedily affect the bones. The lighteſt wounds or 
ile in Fcorbutie patients degenerate into ſuch ulcers. 

| Þy their remarkable putridity, they are eaſily diſtingurſh- 
{om all other kinds of ſores. In ſome inſtances theſe 


- 


ec | 
ilcers are attended with ſoft, ſpongy gums. - 


As an internal medicine when ſcorbutic ulcers attend, 


Dr. Kirkland highly recommends the muriatic acid given, 


u water, or mixed with the bark. 

Mr. Bell, in his treatiſe on ulcers, obſerves, that the 
cure of the ſcorbutic kind depend much upon the cor- 
rection of the putrid diatheſis in the ſyſtem : for which 
purpole, vegetables, particularly the aceſcent ones, with 
nik and whey, are almoſt certain remedies. The dif- 
ferent ſecretions, particularly thoſe of the ſkin and kid- 


n2y5, ſhould be 24 promoted. In the ſcurvy, perſpira- 


tion i almoſt quite checked. Gentle laxatives are of uſe, 
particularly tamarinds, hs of tartar, & c. Thie beſt 
external applications are the 

lar. cum paucul. vitriol. acid dilut. In the milder inſtances, 
ſuch as uſually happen in England, the cauſe is more fre- 
quently from the want of due nouriſhment ; hence what 
1s called the antiſcorbutic courſe will not be required; 
but in its ſtead, better food and greater plenty of it; a 


bark will be uſeful in correcting the fœtor of the diſcharge, 
| &. though doubtleſs the carrot-poultice by far excels this 
Gcotion as a dreſſing. When the fœtor from the diſ- 


wil be the moſt convenient. 


becomes uſeful. What is ſaid with regard to the treat- 
ment of ſcorbutic ulcers, is applicable to all ſuch ſores as 
ne in the the leaſt connected with putreſcency of the 


ical abſceſſes that ſucceed to putrid fevers, require the 
me general method of treatment. 

See Lind on the Scurvy. Shebbeare's Theory and Prac- 
"cho Phyſic. Macbride's Eſſays, eff. 4. Boerhaave's 
[py riſms. Huxham. Sir John Pringle. Med. Mu. vol. 
Hop 1. Hulme on the Scurvy. Lewis's Tranſlation of 
3 s Pract. of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 421, &c. Bell 
lecrs, edit. 3. p. 408. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. 
Mer on the 

25 471. London Med. Journal, vol. ii. p. 117, 388. 
DIUM, alſo called Triſ/ago Palais, chamearys 
A ee ee WATER GERMAN DER. Teucrium ſcordi- 
bor i <ucrium foliis oblongis ſeſſilibus dentato ferratis 
tore Hf pn axillaribus pedunculatis, caule diffuſo, 
bs oc by 85 Mater germander. The flowers are like 
of each leap er one or two proceeding from the ala 
Bat of gar he calyx is tubulated, and the ſmell is like 
ie ho The plant is a trailing one ; the leaves 
on viel the leaves are rubbed betwixt the fingers 
"Fan e ſtrong ſmell of the garlick kind; 
onths che er . the taſte; by keeping the herb for ſome 
PN ſmell is diſſipated, and the bitter is 
ey gire . When the leaves are moderately dried 
mupregnateq cir virtue to water or to ſpirit; water is 
wich this flavour, but no eſſential oil is ob- 


* 


by the name of bullock's liver which indeed 


| 


ungt. Mgyptiac. vel mel ro- 


lttle good wine is a powerful aid. The bark is more 
| uſeful in this than in any other kind of ulcer; it ſhould, 
be giren as freely as the ſtomach will admit. As a 
dreſung, pledgits of lint dipped in a ſtrong decoction of the 


charge is vaniſhed, and the floughs only are to be re- 
moved, the ungt. reſinæ flav. with hydrargyrus nitratus, 
Generally the cure is 
iniſhed by means of gentle preſſure. Sometimes an iſſue 


lad, from whatever cauſe : thus ſuch as remain after 


Scurvy. Medical Tranſactions, vol. ii. 
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ij. acidui vitriol. q. ſ. ad ſaturat. in 
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tained, though a large quantity of the leaves are committed 
to the ſtill. An extract made from the ſpirituous tinc- 
ture is the beſt; This plant is recommended as an alexi- 
pharmic, and corroborant in putrid diſeaſes. See Lewis”. 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem: Works: This is alfo a 


name for Salvia Sylveſtris. 


e 0 See SALVIA SYLYESTRIS: 
SCORPIOIDES. See OrnirHoPoDIiUM. 


SCORPIUS. Sce GENITISTA SPINOSA MAJOR. 

SCORZONERA. A plant ſo called from e/cor /o, a Ca- 
talonian word for a viper, becauſe it is ſaid to be etectual 
againſt the bite of vipers; and not only ſo, but that if a 
perſon rubs his hands with the root of this plant, and 
takes a viper in his hands, it cannot hurt him, becauſe of 
its averſion to it. The plant is alſo called cſcorgonera, 
viperaria, ſer pentaria Hiſpanica. COMMON VIPER-GRASS, 
It hath large ſharp-pointed leaves, with a large prominent 
ribin the middle; on the tops of the branches are yellow 
floſculous flowers, which are followed by cblong, roundiſh 
ſeeds winged with down: the root is long, ſingle, from 
the ſize of a gooſe-quill to that of the little finger, of a 
dark colour on the outſide, and white within. It is pe- 
rennial, and a native of Spain. It grows in our gardens, 
but the Spaniſh is far better than ours, and that from the 


|-iſland Amagria is better than either; The roots are alexi- 


pharmic, antiſeptic, and deobſtruent. They are only 
ufed as a nutritive aliment. They are lacteſcent, but with 
a ſingular mildneſs in their juice, Which has a little ſweet- 
neſs; but neither by that, nor by any other ſenſible quali- 
ty do they give marks of their being very nouriſhing. 
When boiled, they are ſufficiently tender, and do not 
prove very flatulent. See Cullen's Mat. Med: Miller's 
Bot. Off. Lewis's Mat. Med. | EET, | 
SCOTODINE, or ScoTED1Nos. A vertigo, attended 
with a dimneſs of fight: Se VERTIGO. | 
SCOTOMA, or ScoToMIa, i. e. Scotodine, from 
ox0T05, darkneſs. It is alſo ſynonymous, according to 
ſome writers, with AM AUROSIS. See VERTIGO. 
SCOTOS. DarKkNEss, or DIMNEss of s10 Hr. 
SCROBICULUS CORDIS. Dim. of /crobs, a ditch. 
The pit of the ſtomach  _ 
HCROFA. See Porcvs. | 8 5 
SCROFULA. The KI NG's EVIL. The Latins call 
it ſtruma, and ſcrophula, from ſcropha, a hog or ſow; be- 
cauſe this diſorder is obſerved in ſwine. And alſo, choi- 
ras, cheras. The French eccreuelles. It is called the 
king*s evil, becauſe Edward the Confeſſor, and other 
ſucceeding kings, both of England and France, have pre- 
tended to cure it by the touch. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiz, and order impeti- 
gines. He diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies. 1. Scrophula vul- 
garis, when it is without other diſorders, external and 
permanent. 2. Scrophula meſenterica, when internal, 
with loſs of appetite, pale countenance; ſwelling of the 
belly, an unuſual fœtor of the excrements. 3. Scrophula 
fugax. This is of the moſt ſimple kind; it is ſeated 
about the neck, and for the moſt is cauſed by the reſorp- 
tion from ſores on the head. 4. Scrophula Americana, 
when it is joined with the yaws. | 
Almoſt every part of the body may be affected by this 
diſeaſe ; but it is only the lymphatic veſlels in any part 
that is the immediate ſeat of it. 'The lymphatic glands 
of the meſentery are firſt affected. The conglomerate 
glands are not affected otherwiſe than by being diſturbed 
with the diſorder of adjacent, conglobate, lymphatic 
glands. As the diſorder attacks this or the other part, a 
variety of different ſymptoms are produced; thus, if the 
marrow is affected, the heads of the bones will fwell, 
after which ulcers are formed with an oily fetid diſcharge z 
in the eyes it produces an ophthalmia, which again pro 
duces an anchylops and ægilops; in the eylids an epi- 
phora and lippitude, with ſoreneſs and ulcers; the globe 
of the eye is ſometimes thruſt out by theſe tumors; in 
the canthus of the eye it produces a fiſtula lachrymalis; 
in the noſe an ozzna; in the lips, the labriſulcium, or 
thick pouting tumor, eſpecially of the upper lip, with a 
fiſſure in the middle; in the throat, tumified tonſils; 
under the tongue, a ranula; on the wind pipe, a broncho- 
cele; under the chin, and in the ſides of the neck, the 
ftruma, properly ſo called, which are encyſted tumors, 
& c. The fixed, immoveable, white ſwellings on the joints 


are of this ſort. * ; 
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This diſorder ſeems to be hereditary, yet a generation 
or perhaps two may paſs without its a ge in 
them, but in the next it again revives. Boulton, in his 
Surgery, ſays, that the acidity of the pancreatic juice is the 
cauſe: be this as it will, it is ſomething that coagulates 
the coagulable lymph; and very probably ſome kinds of 
diet, and other as yet unknown cauſes, may produce it. 
The indurated glands in the necks of children are often 
the effect of voracity, or from bad diet. 

Children of ſcrofulous habits have uſually a florid com- 
plexion, and. a fullneſs of the face, more than 1s common 
to others; and the uſual appearances of the kng*s evil is 
that of ſcirrhous tumors chiefly in glandular parts, and 
which are rarely affected with pain, or brought to ſuppu- 
rate. A multiplicity of ſymptoms attend different pati- 
ents, but only a few of them are obſerved in any indi- 
vidual ; but among the moſt frequent, beſides the tumors 
juſt named, are a ſwelled upper lip, ſoreneſs in it and 
about the noſe and cheeks ; the tumors ſometimes break 
and run for a long time before they heal. The eyes are 
inflamed, ind a very ſharp humor runs from them and 
corrodes the cheeks; in a morning the eyes are ſo glued 
that they cannot eaſily be opened; dry cruſty ſcabs on or 
near the elbows. | 
Ihe ſteatoma, atheroma, meliceris, are often com- 
pom with the /crofula, and ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 

rom it. 

Mr. John Hunter ſays, that “ the /crofula is a diſeaſe 
ſo marked that few can miſtake it. That it is hardly pro- 
per to claſs it amongſt poiſons, as it cannot be ſaid to be 
catching; yet it hath the power of aſſimilating other 
matter into its own likeneſs. 'The matter is produced 
without inflammation. It does not produce any effect on 
the conſtitution, or on the-abforbents ; or on the lympha- 
tic glands; but only a ſingle gland will be affected. 
Hence the conſtitution is not affected. The pre- diſpoſing 
cauſe, he ſays, is climate principally; ſuch as cold damps 
with alternate heats; and between the latitude of forty- 
five north, and the higher latitudes, are thoſe places where 
it rages with the moſt violence. In England, and in Ger- 
many, it is common ; but whether it is found in the 
ſouthern latitudes, is not known. 'That cold is a pre- 


diſpoſing cauſe of it, is evident from its not being 


known in the warm, conſtant climates. - Perfons are con- 
tinually affected with it, who come from hot to cold 
climates 3 and thoſe are cured who go from cold to 
warm ones. It is generally ſuppoſed to be hereditary. 
'The weak and debilitated habits are moſt likely to have 
it; they are the moſt ſuſceptible of the various actions, 
und the parts the moſt expoſed to it, are the moſt debili- 
tated, as well as the age that is moſt diſpoſed to it is the 
moſt delicate.” - | 8 h 
If a ſtrumous humour touches a bone, it becomes ca- 
rious. Though when this diſorder affects children, it 
uſually diſappears when manhood arrives ; yet, if it ap- 
pears after the age of forty, the patient rarely recovers ; 
but other diſorders, ſuch as the jaundice, faintings, vo- 
mitings, a cough, dropſy, &c. coming on, they uſher in 
death. If the tumor ariſes from a caries in the bones of 
the fingers or hands, the cure is difficult; but if the ca- 
Ties is in the foot, the diſcharge generally exhauſts the 
patient. If any of the tumors ulcerate, they cannot be 
healed whilſt any of the cyſt remains, or any part by 
which they are nouriſhed; as to extirpating thoſe tumors, 
there is but little encouragement thereto. When a ſcro- 
fulous tumor 1s unequal, it 1s apt to become cancerous. 
If many of the glands of the neck are indurated, thoſe in 
the meſentery are ſo too. And the greater the number 
of the diſordered parts are, the greater is the diſficulty of 
even palliating them. | 
A great variety of alteratives are mentioned in different 
writers, each of which, in particular inſtances, have been 
of uſe; but yet none of them are to be depended on in 
any caſe. When the blood 1s poor, and the fibres lax, 
the bark is the beſt known medicine; and though in 
ſome few inſtances it cannot be preſcribed, yet in moſt it 
is manifeſtly uſeful. Dr. Lewis thinks its efficacy is im- 
roved by the uſe of aq. calcis oſtr. in conjunction with it. 
'The bark does not ſucceed where the bones are affected, 
nor where the ſcrofulous tumor is ſituated fo as to be at- 
tended with much pain, as in the joints, and under the 
membranous covers of the muſcles; in thoſe caſes it is 
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have no farther effect, the diſeaſe a 


obſerved that the bark rather increaſes the fo 
opium, when given as an alterative, | hath "Sik | 


ful in ſcrofulous diſorders, ſo its very u 


| accompanj 5 
the bark pre be followed with advantages na ent vin 
tained by eit ee 


1 either ſeparately. Narcotic plants th o de ch. 
with a volatile ſalt are powerful in reſolyin r tl Tabou 
tumors, and amongſt theſe the hemlock "rg (crofuloy 
to be eminently uſeful, when applied in 00 been found 
cataplaſm, and alſo when the extract hath b : "Orm of 4 
wardly; though the internal uſe is more ere cken in. 
than in infancy and youth The hydrarg: ig adult 
given as is uſual in the lues venerca, hach n if 
by the happieſt effects. Dr. Smith direct; 23 bool 
the rad. rub: tinct. to be drank with it My P ccoction of 
all /crofulous aſfections, to produce large abr ariſesin 
lent diſcharges, ſuch as iflues, and 5 ny Aa: 
With reſpect to medicines in general, * ſen 15 
vantage is ſlowly obtained. The bark, e a 
ter, &c. ſhould be given as circumſtances re a 
Saunders, in bis Lectures on the Practice of Phi * 
commends, that, when the bark is continued tu 1 
weeks, during which time the patient is much bett * 
a cure ſeems to advance faſt; but afterwards * 
6 TOR 

ground upon the patient; in ſuch a 8 — 15 
from rendering the bark ineſfectual, begin immedi . 
with the cicuta, or with ſea-water, or ſuch other I 
as at that time may appear moſt proper, and nc 
it a while, return to the bark; and thus alternate the mes 
dicines every two or three weeks, or as their efficacy i 
perceived to abate. The force of habit powerful is 
troys the effect of means: it is therefore neceſſary A i 
ternate them. He farther adviſes to avoid all that cu 
ſuppurate; for it is uſeleſs. In general we may far thy 
to increaſe the tone of the fibres, and to reſolve the 1. 
mors, are the principal endeavours towards 2 cure; to 
theſe ends, the bark, chalybeates, ſea and col bataing 
mercury, hemlock, burnt ſponge, &c. contribute, ly | 
glandular and ſcrofulous tumors, the bark does not pro 
mote ſuppuration but reſolution ; and there are not many 
[ymptoms depending on ſcrofula, but What give way toit. 
Gentle mercurials are often uſeful as reſolvents in fero. | 
fulous ſwellings. Strong purges, and whatever enfeebles 
the habit, will prove pernicious. Grols habits will te 
quire frequent but gentle purging. Externals, are of 
little or no uſe. Palliatives ſhould not be omitted, al 
though a cure is not hoped for. | 
When tumors burſt, the ſcrofulous ulcer is formed, 
Thele never yield a good diſcharge ; on their firſt appeir- 
ance there is a viſcid, glairy, and ſometimes a whit 
curdled matter, which after wards is changed into a more 
thin, watery ſanies. The edges of the ſores are frequent 
ly, though not always painful; and are at firit raiſed cr 
tumefied, but afterwards are much thinner. 50 long 
the ſcrofulous diſpoſition ſubſiſts in the habit; theſe u 
generally remain a long time without thewmy 1! (1190 
fition either to heal or to grow worſe. At other nes 
they heal very quickly, and again break out 11 mee 
part of the body. Some obſerve that ſcrofulous 117278 
have their ſurface rather convex, and with an um 
lofly appearance. Mr. Bell obſerves in his Treattic on 
Ulcers that ſo long as the general morbid diathetis col. 
tinues in the ſyſtem, it is commonly in vain te atterap 
their cure; nor would it indeed often be fate, % 9; or 
ing up the ſores in one part, they very Commonir Vi 
out elſewhere, and juſt as readily fall upon the hung, 1 
ſome other organ of conſequence to life, 25 3 bony 
Until the /crofula is removed from the habit, alt! 1 
ſhould be done to the ulcers which are produced 
is, to make as free and open vents to the 5 Fo 
poſſible, without endangering the formation e. a” 
The beſt applications are ſaturnine preparations, *. 
Aikin, in his Obſervations on the External Ul: 15 ke 
rations of Lead, ſays, that emollient 1 - 
ſorts are highly injurious when applied to arts 
cers : by weakening the ſolids, already too mo e e 0 
to relaxation, they prevent all endeavours ” ** avids 
bring about a firm incarnation 3 and by giving not ke⸗ 
an acrimony, to which in this diſeaſe they are 


ers, 


| in 5 Of ö ipelatous 


corroſive ſpreading of the ulcer. 


. a 1 {av 
ed by emalient applications are 


Rill more cleartf u, 


/ 
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bY change produced by almoſt every kind of 
by the 0 0 9 19 the #37 gia wn the ſti- 
mor 4 - The: moſt ſimple of the aſtringent and ſtimu- 
get cold water, hath frequently a good effect on 
_ in aſide every dreſſing, and waſhing the fore with 
3 with every kind of ſaline and mineral impreg- 
13 18 alſo uſed to advantage; particularly ſea-water, 
11 Goulard's ſaturnine water. The greaſy, ſaturnine 
5 lications are improper in theſe caſes. A continuation 
a ſuch ſimple dreflings as theſe, is all that, in general, 
ould be attempted, ſo long as any diſorder of the con- 
ſtitution may remain; but Mr. Bell obſerves, that in 
ſome caſes, the ulcers are ſo inveterate as to require other 
ids alſo; as when they become ſwelled, painful, and 
liſcharge a corroding, acid matter: when ſuch appear- 
1nces occur, a carious bone may frequently be ſuſpected 
to be at the bottom of the ſore; and then, nature muſt 
de aſſiſted, by freeing her from ſuch parts of it as are moſt 
Jſeaſed, and that are become looſe. This, in ſome ſit u- 
tions may be done, but when the complaint is fixed in 
my of the large joints, art can rarely afford much aſſiſt- 
ance; and as amputation is not often adviſeable, from 
the riſk of the diſeaſe returning to ſome other part, na- 
ture alone muſt often be truſted to. In ſuch a ſituation, 
2 continued uſe of ſea-bathing, the bark with hemlock, 
particularly to promote a proper diſcharge from the ſores. 
And when by a due uſe of the neceſſary means, there 1s 
a tendency in the ſores to heal, iffues ſhould be formed, 
ſo as to produce a diſcharge as nearly equal to that from 
the ſores as may be; thus the cure is carried on, both 
more effectually and ſafely. Theſe iſſues are generally 
required through life. Gentle compreſſion is peculiarly 
uſeful in this kind of ulcer : it particularly prevents and 
removes that thickneſs in their edges that ſometimes is 
obſerved. Theſe in general are the means that aſſiſt and 
| are moſt uſeful, when there is a tendency in nature to 
overcome the diſeaſe : but it being in general an appro- 
brium medicorum, it is difficult to aſſert with much poſi- 
tireneſs concerning it. See Wiſeman's Surgery. Heiſ- 
ters Surgery. Boulton's Surgery. Ferne on the King's 
Evil, Cheyne on the King's Evil. Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
Ing. vol. 1. p. 184 —200, 303-322. Bell on Ulcers, 
edit. 3. p. 421. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. White on 
the Scrofula, Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 507. Kirkland's 
Med. Surgery, vol. it. p. 446. | 
dCROPHA-SCROFA. See Porcvs. 
SCROPHULA. See SCROFULA. „ 
ScROPHULARIA. So called, not becauſe of its ef- 
hcacy in curing the ſcrofulu, but becauſe its root hath un- 
equal tubercles like thoſe in the /crofula. Boerhaave 
mentions ſifteen ſpecies. See alſo CRAs8ULA, CHELIDO- 
NUM MINOR, GUACATANA 
YCROPHULARI A MAJOR, alſo called /croph. nodoſa 
ietida, ficaria, millemorbia. COMMON KNOBBY-ROOT- 
| ED FIG-WORT. It is the ſcrophularia nodoſa, Linn. 
> AQUATICA, alſo called betonica aquatica, WA- 
E GREATER WATER-FIG-WORT. This 
Ai laid -to be the fame as the iguctala of the 
mn, which is ſo famed for correcting the nauſeous 
155 15 of ſena. Its other virtues are the ſame with the 
OA ng See Raii Hiſt. Neum: Chem. Works. 
OTUM. It is the external covering of the teſti- 
th er alſo hurſa teſtium, ocheus. It chiefly con- 
1 0 e Kin and cellular membrane, without any 
. 5 N e, of the cuticula, the cutis, the mem- 
| tremaſtes arts, and perhaps the expanded fibres of the 
be muſcle on each fide. Betwixt the cuticle and 
| the bog ok rete mucoſum, as in other parts of 
bh th. Joining to the internal ſurface of the kin, 
at, and 1 of a looſe, hollow texture, void of 
| Cellular fubſtan cellular membrane: next, within this 


cles: 


nce, is an apparently thin, muſcular, or 
1 tity bo PP y thin, m „ 
1 , leite, called by the Greeks, dartos a name which 
1 ot from N its raw, or excoriated appearance, and 
el diuey wry ule of contracting the ſcrotum. Imme- 
Which is m _ "* e is: a ſecond cellular ſubſtance, 
on "uf 
4s The membrany. cr derable than the firſt- named portion. 


Uularis exter ; admits of a paſ- 
ae t na ſcrot: admits 

les wa . fibres of the datos muſcle; which fi- 
f or connected with, the internal ſur- 
e dartos likewiſe admits of a paſſage 
the internal cellular membrane; ſo 
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that the two cellular membranes are obſerved to commu- 
nicate. Upon the external ſurface of the ſcrotum is a 
prominent line or ridge, termed raphe. The direction, 
or courſe of the raphe is perpendicular or longitudinal, 
and 1t 1s continued from the anus to the extremity of the 
penis on its inferior part. The raphe divides the exter- 
nal ſurface of the ſcrotum ; pretty nearly into two equal 
portions. The ſcrotum forms two diſtinct bags; one for 
each teſticle, and its immediate tunics, or coats. Theſe 
bags are formed by a duplicature of the part called the 
dartos, and they are fituated on each fide of the raphe 
of the /crotum. The bags being thus formed, are latera!- 
ly connected to each other, by the intervention of a cel- 
lular membrane, This union or connection of the fides 
of the dartos conſtitutes that partition, which by anato- 
miſts is denominated ſeptum ſeroti: alſo, Dia ha ging. 
The ſeptum ſcroti, on its inferior part, is connected to 
the internal ſurface of the cutis, immediately under the 
raphe; on its ſuperior part, this ſeptum is connected to 
the inferior and external ſurface of the urethra, after 
having been expanded upwards betwixt the tunica vagi- 
nalis of each teſticle. Upon a removal of the ſeveral 
parts which unite in forming the ſcrotum, the tunics or 
proper coats of the teſticles, next preſent themiclves to 
view. 

The ſcrotum is liable to inflammation and abſceſs, which 
ſometimes are attended with a conſiderable degre? of fe- 
ver, and that not without danger of life. If poſhible en- 
deavour to remove the inflammation without permitting 
ſuppuration to take place: to this end, bleeding and other 
antiphlogiſtics mult be directed; diſcutient cataplaſms ap- 
plied cold, and renewed as often as they become warm; 
and, if poſſible, confine the patient to his bed. "The c- 
tum ſhould be ſuſpended in a bag-truſs, ſo as that it may be 
kept near the belly; and if it is thought proper to encou- 


leaſt twice a day, and after each time of fomenting, a 
poultice applied warm, and renewed as often as it be- 
comes cool. In this caſe the patient muſt be ſupported 
with a generous diet and proper cordials, ſuch as the 
cort. Peruvr.; rad. ſerp.; rad. contrayerv. in ſubſtance or in 
form of decoction as may ſeem molt eligible, the conf. 
aromatica is alſo to be added, and, if pain requires it, an 
opiate occaſionally. 

When by the ſize and prominence of the Ywelling, the 
ſoftneſs of the integuments, their ſhining red colour, the 


peeling off of the cuticle from the cutis, the mitigation 


of pain in the part itſelf ; an cedematous appearance of the 
integuments upon being prefſed ; but above all, the fluc- 
tuation of matter under the fingers, it appears that matu- 
ration is perfected, then open the tumor on itz moſt de- 
pending part. If the tumor be large, and the integu- 
ments thin and much diſcoloured, remove an oval piece; 
thus you will be able more effectually to apply thence the 
full dreſſings. As ſoon as the matter is diſcharged, fill 
the wound with ſoft lint, and over it apply the poultice, 
or apply a pledgit of ſoft tow with ſome emollient oint- 
ment ſpread on it. The future dreſſings may be the ungt. 
refine flavæ, or other digeſtive. At the end of the two 
firſt days, the dreſſing ſhould be renewed twice in twenty- 
four hours, and thus continue on account of the acrimo- 
ny and quantity of the diſcharge, ſo long as may be 
thought neceſſary, not forgetting to uſe an emolient fo- 
mentation, for the ſpace of ten or fifteen minutes previous 
to each dreſſing. If the diſcharge is thin, ſanious, or 
corroſive, ſprinkle ſome brandy or camphorated ſpirit of 
wine upon each fomentation cloth. If after the operation 
any conſiderable hardneſs of the integuments ſhould itil 
remain, continue to apply the ſuppurating poultice, at 
each time of dreſſing over the pledgits of digeſtive, until 
the hardneſs is removed. The uſe of the bark alone, or 
with the rad. ſerp. V. or rad. contrayerv. ora decoction of 
theſe ; as alſo the dilute vitriolic acid, in the patient's 
drink, will generally greatly ſupport the patient's ſtrength, 
and alter the matter in its quality. 
Another afflictive diſeaſe is too often met with in the ro- 
tum, viz. the cancer. It ſeems peculiar to chimney-{weep- 
ers; hence is called the CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS CANCER, 
the CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS WART, and the S00T-WART, 
From whatever cauſe it may be, it is evident beyond a doubt 
that chimney-ſweepers are peculiarly liable to this diſcaſe 
in this part. Mr. Pott ſeems to be the firſt writer who 
e hath 


rage a ſuppuration, let a fomentation be uſed warm, at 
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hath noticed it; he thinks it may be owing to a lodgment 


of ſoot in the rug of tle ſcrotum, and at firſt not be a 
diſcaſe of the habit. 1 

He farther obſerves, that it always makes its firſt at- 
tack on, and its appearance in, the inferior part of the 
ſcrotum; when it produces a ſuperficial, painful, ragged, 


ill-looking ſore, with hard and riſing edges. It does not 


uſually appear before, whence it is often taken both by 
the patient and the ſurgeon for venereal; and being 
heated with mercurials, is ſoon and much exaſperated : 
in no great length of time, it pervades the ſkin, dartos, 
and membranes of the /crotum, and ſeizes the teſticle, 
which it enlarges, hardens, and renders truly and tho- 
roughly diſtempered; from whence it makes its way up 
the ſpermatic proceſs into the abdomen, moſt frequently 
indurating and ſpoiling the inguinal glands : when ar- 
rived within the abdomen, it affects ſome of the viſcera, 
and then very ſoon becomes painfully deſtructive- 

The only chance of putting a ſtop to, or of preventing 
this miſchief; is immediately to remove the part afflicted, 
i. e. that part of the /cro:4n where the fore is. If it be 
ſuffered to remain until the virus hath ſeized the teſticle, 
it is generally too late, even for caſtration. If ever extir- 


ation bids fair for the cure of a cancer, it ſeems to be 


in this caſe; but then the operation ſhould be immediate, 
and before the habit is tainted. When it reaches the teſ- 
ticle, it is rapid in its progreſs, and moſt certainly deſtruc- 
tive in its event : fo, early to extirpate is the only cure. 
Fiſtulous ulcers are ſometimes met with in the /crotum ; 


if thefe communicate with the uretha, a particular at- | 


tention thereto will be required in attempting to relieve. 
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The cauſes may be an abſceſs in the ſcrotum; a wound. 
made through the /cr6/um into the urethra z the venereal 


diſeaſe firſt affecting the urethra, and from thence pro- 
ducing the ulcer in the /crotum, &c. The external ſore is 
generally very ſmall and ſinuous; the lips grow callous; the 
diſcharge is thin, copious, and almoſt continual ; and if 
there is a communication with the urethra, the urine will 
more or leſs eſcape through the external wound at the 
times of making water; it will alſo infinuate itſelf into 
the cellular membrance of the ſcrotum, and its neighbour- 


ing parts, and be therein confined; whence many incon- 
veniences ariſe that cannot be removed until the orifice 


When this diſorder originates in the urethra, it may 
be known by introducing a catheter or bougie; for an ob- 
ſtruction will be met with there: when it is cauſed by an 
abſceſs forming itſelf within the cellular membrane near 
the urethra, or in the corpus cavernoſum urethræ, there 
will be little or no reſiſtance met with from the bougie 
As to fiſtulous ſores, calloſities, enlargements, and diſ- 
tenſions in theſe parts; it is worth remembering, that 
although the diſeaſe ſhould appear to be not confined 
to the ſcrotun, but that it extends to the perinæum and 
nates, and there be many external fiſtulous openings 
through the integuments of theſe parts, yet theſe ſhall in 
ſome inſtances be diſcoverable only on opening into the 
urcthra; to remove which ſhould be the primary at- 
tempt of the ſurgeon, as the cure of the whole very 
much depends, if not altogether, upon this very circum- 
itance ; and of this be aſſured, that the permanency or 
the cure of every wound, however circumſtanced, de- 
pends upon the roundneſs and firmneſs of its foundation 
at the bottom. | 

When a venereal cauſe gave riſe to this diſorder, the 
judicious introduction and uſe of bougies, made of a pro- 
per compoſitions, ſize, and ſtiffneſs, joined with mercu- 
rial frictions, applied near to, or immediately upon, the diſ- 
eaſed parts, in proper quantities, at proper intervals, and 
continued for a due length of time, joined with ſoft oily 
purges, occaſionally adminiſtered, and ſoft, diluting 


made through the urethra is healed. 


drinks, will often render every ſevere operation unne- 


ceſſary; though the circumſtances attendant upon the 
complaint be of a bad and complicated kind. 

See Pott's Chirurgical Works. Warner's Caſes in Sur- 
gery- Warner on the Teſticles. White's Surgery, p. 

P: | | 

SCRUPULUS. A $CRUPLE. A weight with us, 
which is equal to twenty grains; but in France, Germa- 
ny, &c. it contains twenty-four grains. Three ſcruples, 
however is a dram, and eiglit drams an ounce, in all theſe 
countries. 


SOUTFLLARIA Ste Cid. 


r 
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.SCUTIFORMEOS. See ParTErL A. 
SCUTUM. See EpiTHEmMA, 
SCYRUS LAPIS., See Pumtx, 
SCYTHICUS LATEX, alſo called Wre 
water. | | 
SEBACEZX GLANDULEZ, called a 
ny of theſe are about the noſe, where 
often hardened, and at the extremiti 
there appear black ſpots, and when We eter duct 
ed out it reſembles a worm with a black head: pres 
glands are ſeated in the cellular membrane ey 
ſkin, and in various parts of the body they 1 denk. 


b, a divine 


Iſo miliares. Ma. 
err Contents are 


and form encyited tumors. Theſe glands te 
miliary glands, by ſome. But as to miliary gland; — 
_— 


tinct from theſe, the moderns deny their «x: 
being able to diſcover them. F Fuiltence, ng 

SEBACEUS HUMOR. The ſebaceous puma is{ 

. | | AY lu 
plied by the ſebaceous glands, to preſerye the lenſibil 
of the ſkin, and to keep it moiſt by preventing 1 „ 

f * ; en 0 cg. 
pious a perſpiration. When this glutinou 
wanting, as in eryſipelas, the ſkin is dry and pare! 0 
and little or no ſwelling can be brought on ther wp 
flammation, becauſe the erethyſm of the veſ;i; b bu 
ſmall, and the morbific humours having nothing in Yes 
way to retard their egreſs, they exhale through the Mets 
ing veſſels of the ſkin. All the inner membranes of tie 
body are ſupplied with an humour ſimilar to this, 

SEBADILLA. See CEVADILLA, 

SEBAR. See AGALLOCHUM.. 

SEBESTEN, alſo called myxa, myxara, mv 

SEBESTINA, \ chen. That uſed in medicine fd. 
cordia ſebeſtina, Linn. It is a fruit the ſhape of , plum 
black on the outſide, with a flattiſh wrinkled ſtone. 7: . 
produced in Egypt and Aſſyria. It is cooling and mob 
ening; but is not uſed as a medicine, thoupl, it is lad 
to obtrude ſharp humours which fall on the lungs. See 
alſo JUJUBA. . 

SECALE, alſo called /i/igo, rogga. Rx. It isa kind 
of grain: it nouriſhes leſs than wheat, and ſome people 
find that the bread made of it gripes and gently purges 
them; of all the cerealia it is the moſt readily accicent, 
to which we may perhaps attribute theſe effects. Some- 
times this grain 1s corrupted, and then it occaſions painful 
and conyulſive diſorders, and death. The meal of 
this grain, mixed with common falt, and dried betore 
the fire, then applied to an eryſipelas, is an excellent 
diſcutient z mixed with honey it becomes a ſuppuratir 
cataplaſm. _ 

SECRETIO, from /ecerno, to ſeparate. SECRETION, 


S Humour iz 


S . — = md dz i. * 


The various ſecretions are all from the blood, but how it r 
happens that each /ecretory veſſel at firſt ſeparated a pi 1 
ticular part from the general maſs, and always continues f 
to do the ſame, is perhaps not ſo clearly underſtood as 1 y 
ſuppoſed. See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 8. Pemventons 7 
Phyſiology, lect. 7. | a 

SECURIDACA. See ERVUM and PELECINUM. | 1 

SED ANTIA. SED ATIVES. Medicines ſuited to © tr 
miniſh the motions, and power of motion, in the bod) te 
They ſeem to ſtand oppoſed to what irritates, and ats the th 
loweſt claſs of antipaſmodics, as anodynes are the mol te 


powerful claſs. 10 
SEDATIVA SAI. SEDATIVE $ALT. The acid 
borax hath, until very lately, been unknown 35 l 
its peculiar nature and origin. Mr. Heœffer found 1 
an uncombined ſtate, but diſſolved in the lagunt, ures 
of hot mineral water near Monte Rotundo, _—_ x 
and Caſtelnuovo, in Tuſcany, in the proportion © s 
rains in one hundred of water. Mr. My 
und it adhering to ſchiſtus on the borders of che 
of a dirty white, yellow, or greeniſh colour, woe 
tallized in the form of needles. This acic, | oo £m 
of borax is called ſedative ſalt. Dr. Cullen {pea a F- 
experience, ſays that in large doſes, it has 10 ad Thy 
the human body. Mat. Med. See B0RA% A 
CAL. Kirwan's Elem. of Mineralogy- ls the pi 

SEDENTARIA OSSA. 80 Daventer : . & 
tuberances of the os coxendicis upon which 
ACUMEN. 

SEDUM. So called ow elende, les 
its poſture on walls, &c. where it grows; .- famed 
Eats it allays when applied to parts — 8 er 
It is alſo called ſemper vivum, becauſe, tori e i 
preſſes, it is always green; and vermont ng 


S EL 


In Engliſh it is called s Ex- 


des reſemble Worms. 


* 10 . . . . 
one prot The ſort uſed in medicine 1s the /emper- 
eight be gorum, Linn. The GREATER HOUSE-LEEK, 
. . 


p; i ichryſon, nion, craſſula minor, ille- 
| called fs They ry Cal! late thn and 

cel 3 4 covered with little fleſhy conical leaves, 
ck de ee in the manner of ſcales; on the tops 
fot chic entapetalous flowers, which are followed by a pod 
t 1 nall ſeeds. They are annual, grow on old walls 


rounds. They flower in June and July 
7.0 b an an acrid taſte, but no remarkable ſmell: 


# 


zen internally, in no great quantity, they are ſtrongly 
fa whilſt the common ſort, and ſome other ſpecies 
- eternal inflammation, and if taken inwardly, are 
T "lent and laxative, and have ſomething of acrid, au- 
-- ind aftringeatz but they are not of any note in the 
ane) ns | 
{ſont practice. | . ; 
12 os name for ſeveral ſorts of cotyledon ſaxifraga, 
argrychiay piper murale z craſſula; aioon. a 
FeKGCRUNM. See JACOBZA vULOARIsS. 
SEIGNETTE, SAL DE. See RUPELLENSIS SAL. 
i thus named from Dr. Seignette, of Rochelle, who 
| invented it. ; 1 LE 
SELENTTES. This name is given to a combination of 
die ditrolie acid with calcareous earth. See the Dict. of 
Chem, Neumann's Chem. Works. 
ELINUM PYREN. See AP1UM PVREN. THAP= 


. | 
SLA TURCICA. It is a depreſſion between the 
cineid apophyſes of the ſphenoid bone; called alſo ephip= 
bum; foſſa p:tu:taras Te { a Ea 
CELTZER WATER. This water is got from a 
ring near to the town of Nieder Seltzer, in the biſhop- 
rick of Triers, in Germany. It has a briſk acidulous taſte 
x iaken up from the fountain, but loſes it on being ex- 
| poſe to the air in an open veſſel. HOFFMAN ſays that 
by ſtanding, it acquired a lixivial taſte, and that he ob- 
taned ſerenty-two grains of refiduum, by evaporating 
twenty-ſour ounces of the water, which yielded forty 
grains of a pure alkaline ſalt z and Dr. Brockleſby, in the 
fourth volume of the Medical Obſervations and Inquiries, 
publiſ>-d in 1771, mentions his having obtained a reſi- 
duum of the ſame nature, but in leſs quantity. Dr. Ve- 


to volatile acid, and that what has been called their ſpi- 
tit, is nothing but a ſuperabundant quantity of fixed air; 
that it is evident they do not contain any free diſengaged 
xcd alkali, or even alkaline earth, more than common 
vater; and that it is impregnated with nothing but ſea- 
ſalt and a large quantity of fixed air; and alfo that the 
ur in theſe and other ſpiritous mineral waters is truly 
united, diſſolved, and combined with the water in the 
true ſenſe of the chemiſts, that is divided into its minu- 
[teſt parts, which do not combine while they remain in 
at rate, but that this union with the water, though 
el is very flight. He propoſes to impregnate water with 
peril acid, by ſaturating mild alkaline ſalts with acids in 
* water itſelf, either in large veſſels cloſe ſhut, or in 
3 which have but a ſmall communication with the 
" Ka any ar, and by letting the veſſels remain at 
Without ſhaking z for motion, the doctor ſays, pre- 
rents the union, 
ready united. In this way he imitated the natural Selt- 


Yay 4 o o o 5 by 
Ares by ſaturating with the marine acid, in two 
ounds of e 


Pit, equal to that whi 
Miter contained. 


ed cubic ; , 
\t Wl inches obtained about one of common air; 
ty ot aerial acid 


Aren or fixed air; of aerated lime, ſeven- 
Lena acrated magneſia, twenty-nine one-half ; 
Fate chiefly h red and nine one-half. Theſe waters ope- 
re — 1 y urine, ſeldom or never by ſtool. They 

: den nter, and give a gentle ſtimulus to 
huc preſeribe? allay heat and thirſt; and have been 
ales, — — in ſcorbutic, phthifical and nervous 

e bad habit = t ommnends them much for correcting 
bed couty 8 e blood and other juices, in arthritical 
de drank from and as powerful deobſtruents. They 

ma Pint to three or more in a day. They 
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J3E-LEEK. Boerhaave mentions twenty- 


aonlied externally ſome of them veſicate the parts, and if 


nel, from different experiments, that theſe waters contain 


and disjoins the air from the water that is 


Pil a ommon pure water, that quantity of the mild 
" Ukall, which it required to make a quantity of ſea- 
ch two pounds of the natural Seltzer 

Sir Tobern Bergman from one hun- 


mineral alkali, twenty-four z of common 


8 EN 


are often mixed with milk in phthiſical and other heQic 
caſes, and agree well. See Dr. Monros Med. and Pharm. 
Chem. vol. ii. 


SEM EIO TIC A. That part of medicine which treats 
Tranſlation of Lommius's Obſ. 


the mutual operation of both ſexes, containing the rudi- 
ment of ſuch plant as that from which it was taken, ſo 
may properly be judged to be analogous to the egg of an 
animal. It is alfo applied to the prolific fluid of animals. 
SEMENTINA. See SAN TONIC. | 
SEMI CUPIUM. Excathiſma, inſeſſio, a HALF BATH, 
where people are generally immerſed up the navel. It is 
uſually formed of warm water, or that impregnated with 
herbs of different forts, adapted to the nature of the 
complaint, and what are ſuppoſed to be productive of 
ſome deſired effect. It is conſidered uſeful in alleviating 
pain; difpelling flatulent matter; ſoliciting a flux of hu- 
mors downwards, and there quickning the circulation; 
ſoftening and relaxing the patts, and producing the cata- 
menia. = 
SEMIFIBUL AUS. See PERON Us SECUNDUS. 
SEMILUNARES CARTILAGINES. They are placed 
upon the upper part of the tibia; they are thick on the 
outſide and ſerve to deepen the cavity; they likewiſe ſerve 


able and variable, to adapt themſelves to the condyles in 
the various motions of the joint. | 
SEMLIMEMBRANOSUS MUSCULUS. It riſes ten- 
dinous from the poſterior part of the tuberoſity of the if- 
chium, cloſe to the origin of the muſculus quadratus fe- 
moris, and 1s inſerted into the back part of the internal 
condyle of the tibia. | 
dE MINERVOSUS MUSCULUS. It is alſo called 
ſemitendinoſus. It lies upon the outſide of the ſemimem- 
branoſus : at its origin is one maſs with the head of the 
bicepsz when they have run together a little way they 
part, and the ſemitendinoſus runs to the internal condyle 
and upper part of the tibia, making conjointly with the 
ſartorius and the gracilis, a ſort of faſcia. Z 
SEMI-ORBICULARIS. The orbicular muſcle of the 
lips, if conſidered as two, are called /emi-orbicularis ſupe- 
rior and inferior. : | | 
SEMIRRHOMBUS. See HEMIRHOMBI1UM, 
SEMIS. See CYATHUS. | 
| SEMISPINALIS. See SpIxALITIS Dors1 MAJOR. 
SEMTTENDINOSUS. See SEMINERvOSus. 
SEMITER TIANA FEBRIS. The Greeks call it he 
mitritæus. It is a kind of fever, compounded of an in- 
termitting tertian and a continual quotidian. Some call 
it a continual tertian. It is one of thoſe tertians which 
return every day. Some rank it as a remittent fever. 
There is nothing peculiar in the management of this 


from his acquaintance with the nature and general me- 
thods of relief in fevers. See Spigelius and Hoffman on 
the Semitertian Fever, and Lommius's Med. Obſ. 
SEMPER-VIVUM. See SEDUM. 
SENECIO. See ERIGERUM. 5 | 
SENECIO AsIATICUs, MADRASPATANUs. See 
CHINA SUPPOSITA. . 
—— BRASILIENSIS. See CAZTIMAY BRASILI- 
ENSIS, - | | 
—— MaJoR. See JACOBXZA VULGARIS. 
SENEGAL, GUM. See GUM RUBRUM AS TRIN- 
GENS. | 
SENEGA. jo called polygala Marilandica, ſenegaw. 
SENEKA. AMERICAN MILK-WORT, and ſenekka, 
RATTLE-SNAKE ROOT. Polygala ſenega, or polygala 
Marilandica, floribus imberbibus ſpicatis albis, caule 
erecto ſimpliciſſimo, foliis lato-lanceolatis. Linn. Senega, 
rattle-ſnake root. The leaves are pointed and ſomewhat 
oval; the ſtalks are upright and branched; the flowers 
are white; the root is variouſly bent and jointed; it is 
about the thickneſs of a little-finger, and reſembles the 
tail of a rattle-ſnake; it hath a membranous margin, 
which runs its whole length on each fide ; outwardly it 
is of a yellowiſh or a pale browniſh colour, internally 
white. It is a native of Virginia, Penſylvania, and Ma- 
ryland, and is cultivated in our gardens. This root is 
ſaid to be a ſpecific againſt the poiſon of the rattle-ſnake z 
| the powdered root, or the freſh root beat into a cata- 
8 E plwaſm, 


of the ſigns of health and diſeaſes. Sce Dr. Wynter's 
SEMEN. SEED. In botany it is a body perfected by. 


to give ſome degree of rotation to the joint, being move- 


diſorder which the practitioner will not naturally ſuggeſt 
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plaſm, 18 applied cn and a decoction is taken in- 
ev 


wardly. In inflammatory fevers it promotes perſpiration, 
and it aſſiſts the expectoration in pleuriſies and peripneu- 
monies; it js cathartic, and often proves emetic, to pre- 
vent which it is given in weak cinnamon water. In pleu- 
riſies, whether inflammatory or ſpurious, in the rheuma- 


tiſm, gout, gouty rheumatiſm, and the humoral aſthma, | 


it is ſingularly uſeful. The powder is preferred to any 
other preparation, and the doſe is from i. to 3 i. but a 
decoction of three ounces of the root in water enough to 
ſtrain off a pint, is uſually given from two to four ſpoons- 
full three or four times a day. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
SENNA, It is a ſhrub with a roſaceous flower, which 
is followed with a pod with ſeeds like grape-ſtones. Bo- 
taniſts enumerate nine ſorts, but the following is that 
which is preferred in practige, | 
SENNA ALEXANDRINA, alſo called folia Orientalia. 
ALEXANDRIAN SENNA. Caſſia ſenna, or caſſia Alexan- 
drina, foliis trijugis quadrijugiſive acutis floribus luteis, 


Linn. Alexandrian acute, /ix-leaved ſenna. It is called 


Alexandrian not becauſe it grows there but becauſe it is 


from thence chiefly that it is ſent into Europe. The 


leaves, which are the parts in uſe, are of a lively yellow 
green colour, an oblong ſomewhat oval figure, ſharp- 
pointed at the end, about a quarter of an inch broad, and 
not an inch long. Chooſe thoſe which appear bright, 
freſh, free from ſtalks and ſpots, that are well and ftrong- 
ly ſcented, ſmooth and ſoft to the touch, thoroughly 


dry, ſharp-pointed, bitteriſh and ſomewhat nauſeous to 


the taſte. There are inferior ſorts, but they are gene- 
rally diſtinguiſhed by their not being pointed, but more 
or leſs broad at the end. | | 

The Arabians firſt brought theſe leaves into uſe ; they 
are moderately ſtrong, and in general a ſafe cathartic; 
they enter the blood and attenuate it. Dr. Alſton pre- 
ſcribed it in ardent fevers, and frequent experience mani- 
feſts its ſafety and advantage even in the moſt delicate 


| habits, and on the moſt robuſt it operates ſufficiently. 
Largely diluted, as when a dram of thefe leaves are in- 


fuſed in four ounces of ſoft cold water, is the moſt agree- 
able method of taking it; the addition of acids takes off 
the nauſea which it excites, and as the griping quality 
depends upon its reſin, the dilute infuſions will be the 
freeſt from this effect. From 3 i. to 3 iii. are uſually ſuf- 
ficient for one doſe. 5 

Senna gives out its virtues both to water and to ſpirit. 
Long boiling deſtroys the purgative quality. If the ſenna 
is infuſed in an infuſion of 
ty is as well covered as though the famed fig-wort was 
uſed, and if it is infuſed in a decoction of guaiacum its 
purging quality will be increaſed, and the griping which 
it generally occaſions will be prevented. 

e London College directs ſeveral preparations from 


this article, made in the following modes. 


KLECTARIUM E SENNA. Electary of SENNA, formerly 
the Electarium Lenitivum. Lemtive Electary. 


Take of ſenna, eight ounces; figs, one pound; the 
pulp of tamarinds, caſſia, freſh prunes, of each half a 
pound; coriander ſeeds, four ounces ; root of liquorice, 
three ounces; clarified ſugar, two pounds and an half. 
Let the ſenna and coriander ſeeds be powdered, and 
paſſed through a fine ſieve to the weight of ten ounces, 
and boil the remainder with the figs and liquorice in four 
pints of diſtilled water to two; then preſs off the liquor 
and ſtrain. Evaporate the liquor to about one pint and 
an half, afterwards add the ſugar to make a ſyrup. Add 
the ſyrup gradually to the pulp; and mix in the powder 
afterward. 7 
InFusUM SENNA SIMPLEX. Simple Infuſion of SENNA. 

Take ſenna, an ounce and an half; powdered ginger, 
one dram ; boiling diſtilled water, one pint. Macerate 


them for an hour in a cloſe-ſtopped veſſel, and ſtrain the 
liquor. The doſe z i. ſs. to 3 ij. 


The infuſion ſennæ tartariſatum is made of the ſame | 


quantity of ſenna and boiling water, to which are added 
ewo drams of cryſtals of tartar, and half an ounce of cori- 
ander ſeeds bruifed. The cryſtals of tartar is firſt diſ- 
ſolved by pong in the water, and this powdered upon 
tl.e other ingredients and managed in a fimilar manner 
as above. The doſe in the ſame alſo. 


bohea tea, its nauſeous quali- 


ExXTRACTUM SEN NX. Extrag of Srv 
_ 


A pound of /cnna is to be boiled in a 8 
water as in malie the other extraqs. Aae 0 Ge 
2 little rectified ſpirit of wine is to be as © doili 
| ſtrained. liquor reduced to a proper conſiſte » And the 
| doſe, 3 ſs. to 3 ij. | Nee: Il 
Pur vis E SENNA ComP. Compound Pi, 


| er 78 
Take of ſenna, eryſtals of tartar, each 4, ENNg, 


ſcammony, half an ounce ; ginger, two drams 1 
the 9 ſerarately, the reſt together, owder 
2 2 


TincTuRa SENNA. Tinfure of SExuz 
TAKE ſenna, one pound; carraway ſceds be, 
i. ſs. leſſet cardamom leeds, freed From that 1 ied, 3 
raiſins ſtoned, Z xvi, proof ſpirit of wine, h 3, 


See Tournefort's Mat. Med. Neuman 
Works. Lewis's Mat. Met. Pharm. Lad roi i, 
SENNA PAUPERUM. Afauritanorum), Firs | 
ſpuria. SEE ColUuræ 4. 7-56 

— SCORPIUM. Sce EMERvs. 
SENORIA. See BANANA. 
 SENSIBILIS. SENSIBLE. Ir is applied to what 
is capable of making an impreſſion on the ſenſes 
SENSIBILITAS. SENSIBILITY. The quali of 
being ſenſible, or the perceiving of any viſible thin 's 
fecting or caufing ſome alteration in the organ of 2 
The brain is the only ſenſible part of the body; all other 
parts are faid to be fenfible, becauſe a portion of theme. 
dullary part of the brain is diffuſed over them, but they 
loſe this quality as ſoon as it is rubbed of or becomes ar, 
As the brain is the only ſenſible part, except the muſcy. | 
lar fibres, which ſeem to have a pecutiar degree of irritz 
bility independent of the brain, though their aQive pouer 
2 to be increaſed, and continued by the brain, & 
that the muſcular fibres contract in conſequence of the 
irritation received by that portion of brain which covers 
them ; theſe fibres are the only parts which perform their 
office by ſhortening themfelves, and thus it happens that 
they are the only parts which contract, ard which hae 
tremulous motions upon involuntary irritations. Every 
part of the body is capable of ſenſation in a ſound or in 
a morbid ftate. See IRRITABILIT V. See alfo Por | 
ee Elements, part i. Medical Commentaries by Dr. 
unter. | | | 
SENSUS EXTERNI. The EgxTFRNAL SENSES, 
"Theſe are generally reckoned to be the ſenſe of $LEING, 
HEARING, TASTING, SMELILING, and FEELING, each 
of which ſee. Theſe five /enſcs agree in the following 
particular; viz. that nothing is perceived until it males 
an impreſſion upon the organ of ſenſe; but they diffet a 
to our conſciouſneſs of that impreſſion ; in touching, tat 
ing, and ſmelling, we are conſcious of the impreſſon, but 
not ſo in hearing and ſceing ; on which account theſe lat- 
ter are conſidered as more refined ; the former ſceming 
to exiſt externally at the organ of ſenſe, are conceived 0 
be merely corporeal. See Haller's Phyliology ; Sheb- 
beare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. a 
SENSUS INTERN US. The INTERNAL SENSES are thol 
affections of the mind which are excited in it by !' 
ception of ideas; theſe are generally reduced under 4 
four heads; viz. imagination, memory, attention, i" he 
paſſions of the mind. Their influence on health 15 = 
in many particulars mentioned in the different parts 
this work. . See Haller's Phyſiology. ca 
SEPARATORIUM. A $EPARATORY. Cates 
hypoclipticum vitrum. The name of an inſtrument 7 = 
rating the pericranium from the cramum 3 2 a £ * 
cal veſſel for ſeparating liquors, but a 4 from 
ſeparation of the eſſential oil of any vegetable ſubſe 
the water that is diſtilled therefrom. „un. 
SEPIUM OS, alſo called ſepiæ on pre P op 
CUTTLE-FISH BONE. The cuttle-fiſh 15 a ens, 
pus. It hath two boxes, one which is like : x 
other is like a quill ; the latter of theſe, . Th prac 
in the ſun, is uſed as a dentrifice ſometunes, U 
tice rarely notices it. + is, a fext! 
SEPTANA. A $EPTINARY FEVER, on i em 
which performs its period in ſeven days: 


- " ap , Q vent da . 
intermitting fever which returns euer {ci ent (* 
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ion; 21 oſive ones. 
purrefsctior, alſo corr 


8 IA. See DEN TARIA. 
LANA. It is a kind of febris erratica. 


oEPTINERVIA. Sce PLANTAGO LALTIF. 
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*EPTICA. Skrrics. Medicines which promote | ſtolochia in virtues, but that he prefers the ariſtolochia 


ICUS LAPIS. SeeCAUTERIUM POTENTIALE. 


SER 


tenuis to the ſerpentaria on all accounts. The doſe may 
be from gr. iii. to 3 ſs. | | 


The Virginian aſarum is ſometimes ſold for the ſnakes 
root, but the aſarum is blacker. | 


The London College direct a tincture of ſnake-roet to 


rPTUM CORDIS, vel ventricularum. See Cox. be made of Virginian ſnake-root, three ounces; proof 
| Gs partition between the two ventricles of the heart. ſpirit of wine, two pints ; then digeſt for eight days, and 


S-ptumt, an incloſure, from ſepes, a hedge. 
oepTUM LUCIDUM- 


afterwards ſtrained: Ph. Lond. 1788. In this tincture, 


e thin partition which divides | if the /nake-root, with which it is made, be powdered fine, 


the two lateral ventricles of the brain. It is kind of dupli- | is the whole virtue of the root; It mY be taken from 


on its lower part with the fornix. See CEREBRUM. 


ure ofa continuation of the corpus calloſum. It is united | two tea-ſpoonfuls to a table ſpoonful, 
ca 


Nakiuu, called inter ſeptum. The partition be- 

wirt rig noſtrils, It is forme by the deſcending la- | SERPIGC 
2 of the os ethmoides, and by the vomer, and it is | impetigo. Linnæus ſignifies by it TETTERS and RING- 

3 in the groove framed by the criſtæ of the oſſa max- WORMS; alſo ſee 

| 2 and riſing edges of the oſſa palati. The cartilage | TICA. 

| which forms the lower part of this /eptum, is joined ro the 

interior edge of the middle portion of the os ethmoides, | of this plant. 


ree times a day, 
vee Lewis's and Cullen's Mat. Med. 


SERPENTIS LAPIS. See Corvunrinus LAPIS. 
SERPIGO. This word is uſed both for the herpes and 


ICHEN and PURPURA scoRBu- 


SERPTLLUM. Boerhaave takes notice of fix ſpecies 


* 


to the anterior edge of the vomer, and to the anterior |  SERPYLLUM CI TRA TUM, alſo called thymus citratus. 
art of the groove formed by the offa maxillaria, as far as LEMON THYME. It differs but little from the mother of 


ſpines of theſe bones. 
Let. See PALATUM MoLLE. 
| = TRANSVERSUM. See DIAPHRAG MA. 
SEPTUNX. See CYATHUS. 
| SERAPIAS. See ORCHIS. 
SFRAPINUM. See SAG AEN UM. 


rire the ſame name to the volatile ſalt of vipers. 


um, | 
SERIFOLE BENGALENSIUM. See Cov ALAM. 
SERIOLA., See EnDIVIA. 
| SERIPHIUM. See SOPHIA. 
SERPENS ANGUIS. See ANGUIS. 
SERPENS INDICUS CORONATUS. See COBRA DE 
CartLLo, | | | 
| DERPENTARIA. See DRACONTIUM. 
SERPENTARIA HISPANICA. See SCORZONERA. 
| —- MIxoR. See ARUM. 
| — NiGRA. See ASARUM' VIRGINIENSE, 
- SERIS. See CicHORIUM SYLVESTRE, 


ether, 0 
Fellowiſh within. 


| OMake-root 
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dne root rem 
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Fellent uſe in | 


nid 2 pirati 


Fd advanced ſtate of the t 
de More ſafe] 
"0s ſtimulant 
des particular 


Dr. Alſton ſays it reſembles 


| - Tt hath an aromatic ſmell, ſomewhat 
te that of valerian, but more agreeable, and warm, bit- | tendon, from the two upper vertebrz of the back, and 
* 19g taſte, not eafily covered by a mixture with | the two lower of the neck, and runs to be inſerted into 


gives out its active matter to water or to 5 i 
The greateſt part of its flavour is carried off either | of the loins, and is inſerted into the three laſt ribs, ſerv- 


nabe - root is a warm diaphoretic, of ex- > 
Wromotes "Ot and putrid fevers; it raiſes the pulſe, | mon ſal ammoniac, phoſphoric ammoniac, and _—_— 
Peripiration, reſiſts putrefaction, and correQts | common ſalt, and frequently ſelenites, and fixe 
bnt — nion which is already begun. The ſtimu- niac falt are diſſolved; that it contains a ſuperfluous water, 
of the ſnake-root is eſpecially ſuited to the low | which may be ſeparated from it by filtration in the body, 

1 the typhus only, and even then it | but that water which is chemically combined with the other 
7 Joined with the bark than employed f 
power alone. In the uſe of this medi- ous water, does not affect its viſcidity ſo far as it is of any 
orgy ey in levers much caution is e See | conſequence in the circulation ; but the ſeparation of that 
e ari- 


thyme in its appearance, except that it is upright and 
buſhy. It is a native of dry mountainous places, com- 
mon in gardens, and flowers in July. It is leſs pungent 
than the common thyme, and more ſo than the mother of 
thyme, and more grateful than either. Its ſmell is like 
that of lemon peel; diſtilled with water, it yields a larger 


SERICUM. S1LK. Raw /ilk prepared in the manner | quantity of eſſential oil than the other ſorts do. This oil 
of ſponge when it is calcined, excels the ſponge in its me- | contains nearly all the medicinal parts of the plant, Spi- 
deal effects; it alſo yields more volatie ſalt than any 
other animal ſubſtance yet tried. In Switzerland, the vo- 
Latle alt of raw Alk is called the Engliſh ſalt; they alſo | THYME or wiLD THYME. Thymus ſerpyllus, or thy- 


| mus ſerpyllum vulgaris minor, foliis planis obtufis baſi 
SERIFLUXUS. A ſerous diſcharge, or flux of ſe- | ciliatis, floribus capitatis caulibus repentibus, Linn. CoM- 


rit of wine alſo takes up the finer parts. | 
— VUuLGARE Minus. CoMMoN MOTHER of 


MON SMALL WILD THYMB. It grows wild on heaths 
and dry paſture ground; it flowers in June and July; 
it is an agreeable aromatic, ſimilar to that of the other 
ſpecies, but milder, and in flavour it is rather more grate- 
ful. Its eſſential oil is both in ſmaller quantity, and leſs 
acrid, and its ſpirituous extract comes ſhort of the pene- 


trating warmth and pungency of that of the common 
thyme. | 


Jaw. The FORE, or GREATER SAW-LIKE MUSCLE. 
It riſes by digitations from the nine ſuperior ribs, then 
paſſes backwards, and is inſerted into the whole length 


dERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA, called alſo ari/e- | of the ſcapula. Its mages portion is inſerted into the 

bella, piſtolachia, vi perina, colubrina Virginiana, contrayerva | lower angle of the ſcapula, which it rotates and brings 
rg:mana, VIRGINIAN SNAKE-WEED. It is the ari- | forwards. Between every portion of this muſcle, there 

Polrchia ſerpentaria, or of cpa Virginiana foliis corda- is a quantity of cellular membrane interpoſed, efpecially 

. oblongis planis, caulibus infernis ſuperne flexuoſis 

teretibus, floribus recurvis ſolitariis, fructu pravo pen- | diſtinct muſcles. If the pectoralis minor is called ſerratus 

Kzngulari, Linn, It is brought from Virginia and Caro- | anticus minor, this muſcle is called major, otherwiſe it 

Ea; it is ſmall, light, buſhy, and compoſed of a num- | is ſimply called ſerratus anticus. 

der of * or fibres iſſuing from one head, and matted 


about the middle, where it ſeems to divide it into two 


SERRA TUS ANT1CUS MINOR. See SERRA TuS Ax- 


a browniſh colour on the outſide, and pale or | Ticus MAJOR. 


—— Posricus SUPERIOR. It riſes by a thin broad 


the ſecond, third, and fourth ribs, . 
— POSTICUS INFERIOR. It riſes from the faſcia 


Alla de ſpirit in diſtillation; and if the quantity | ing to bring them down. 
1 0 babe there ariſes with water a pale- coloured 
Biential oil, of a ſtrong ſmell, but not a ſtrong taſte, the 
the camphorated pungency and bitterneſs | called its /erum. The ſerum of the blood contains a co- 
Pang ing the inſpiſſated extract. The ſpiritu- | agulable matter, which forms what is called the buff upon 
g ac is ſtronger than the watery, not from its having 
poration, but from its containing the active ſerves, in the firſt part of his Elements, that the ſerum is 
root concentrated in a ſmaller volume, its | fluid in any degree of heat between thirty and one hundred 


SERTULA CAMPANA. See MELILOrus. 
SERUM. WRHEV. The thin part of the blood is alſo 


the blood after taking it from a vein. Dr. the ob- 


and ſixty of Fahrenheit's thermometer; that it conſiſts che- 
mically of a coagulable matter and water, in which com- 


ammo- 
parts cannot; that the ſeparation, or addition of ſuperſſu- 


water which is in chemical combination may render it 
| | | more 
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mort viſcid; that the water which is chemically combined 
with it is never ſeparated whillt it is contained in the blood» 
veſſels, conſequently this part of the blood is always 
equally viſcid, ſo far, at leaſt, as its viicidity can effect 
the circulation, or the ſecretions ; and that it may be co- 
agulated by a juice ſecreted in the ſtomach, or by injec- 
tions thrown into the blood-veſſels. ; 
SERUM ALUMINOSUM. See ALUMEN, | 
SESAMOIDLEA, from enoaun, and eos, ofſas The 
SESAMOID BONES - Theſe are the little bones moſt fre- 
uently found at the articulations of the toes and fingers; 
thoſe two at the firſt joint of the great toe are much larger 
than any other, and allow the flexors to ſend their tendons 
along this joint ſecure from compreſhon, and, beſides, 
giving them an angle at their inſertion, t'ie force of the 
nuſcle is augmented. They have their name from their 
ſuppoſed reiemblance to the ſeed of the ſeſamum, yet 
they are of very different ſigures and magnitudes. They 
are generally moſt numerous in old people, and Winſlow 
thinks they are often formed of the ligaments, or tendons, 
about the articulations where there is much ſtrong com- 
preſſion on them. Cheſelden obſerves that the /e/amoid 
bones are reckoned to be forty-eight in number ; but that 
there is commonly found but two under the ball of each 
great toe, two at the middle joint of each thumb; and 
lometimes one at the lower end of each thigh-bone, at the 


beginning of the plantaris muſcle.” He adds, that he found 


in ſome bodies, the little cartilages at the receiving ends 
of the bones of the fingers oſſified; and concludes, that 
thoſe who enumerate forty-eight /c/amoid bones, have 
miſtaken theſe oſſifications for them. | 

The great toe hath the largeſt ſeſamoidea; the inner 
one is the largeſt. | 

Dr. James, in his Med. Dict. art. ALBADARA, relates 
a caſe of frequent fits troubling a young lady, which after 
reſiſting various means of relief, were effeCtually cured 
by amputating the great toe: this operation was pro- 
poſe on a ſuppoſition that the ſeſamoid bone there, was 
diſlocated; and from thence the fits were produced. He 
further adds a caſe that ſeems to have been the object of 
his. own attention, and which he apprehends. aroſe from 
an injury done to the /e/amoid bone of the great toe. On 
the patient's firſt reception of the hurt, he was ſeized with 
a fit, and whenever he moved that toe, he fell into an- 
other. Theſe fits much reſembled the epileptic kind, ex- 
cept that no froth was diſcharged at the mouth : the m- 
jured foot firſt began to be convulſed, then the leg, and 
from thence a very uneaſy ſenſation aſcended to the head, 
and then the convulſions began to be univerſal. This caſe 
proved fatal. | | | 
SESAMOIDES. See Cr1cHORIUM SYLVESTRE. 

SESAMUM VERUM, alſo called ſeſamum veterum, 
digitalis orientalis, gangila. OILY PURGING GRAIN. 
Ihe ſeſamum Orientale, Linn. It is an Egyptian plant, 
the ſeeds of which afford a great quantity of oil by expreſ- 
fion, but hath no right to the title of purging. 

SESCUNCIA. 1 ge 1 | 

SESOCUIUNCIA. 0 ce HEMIOLION. 

SESELI VULGARE, alſo called Ver montanum, li- 

guſtricum, ſermountain. COMMON HARTWORT. It is 
a ſmall umbelliferous plant, with large leaves ſet in pairs; 
the root is large, thick, and branched. It is perennial, 
grows wild in the ſouth, of Europe, is raiſed in our gar- 
dens, and flowers in June. Rv nal 
All the parts of this plant are aromatic, of an agreeable 
ſmell, and warm fweetith taſte; the roots are the moſt 
warm and pungent, the ſeeds are moſt pleaſant and ſweet. 
A ſpirituous extract of the feeds is an elegant aromatic 
{weet. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


For that which is called —— PELOPONENSE, fee | 


CicUTARIA;z — PYRENNE, &c. ſee MEUM LATI- 
FOL. ADULT. — PYRENAICUM, ſee APIUM. 

— MASSILIENSE, called alſo Fæniculum tortuoſum. 
ITALIAN HARTWORT, FRENCH HARTWORT, HART. 
Wok of MARSEILLES. It is the /e/el; tortuoſum, Linn. 
It is perennial, and a native of the ſouth of Europe, from 

whence the ſeeds are brought. | | 

The ſeeds are aromatic, warm, and biting to the taſte, 
more pungent than thoſe of the common hartwert, but 
want their ſweetneſs. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 


— ETHIOPICUM, alſo called bupleurum arboreſcens | 


faiicis folio, cervaria, laſerpitium vulgatius. SHRUB 


| which had been publiſhed, and erroneou 


HART-WORkT of ETfoPIA. This fo 
In the gardens of the curious; it flower 
ſeeds are ſomewhat acrid. 

SESELON. See Cocnr = x. 

SETACEUM. A 8ETox, fo called from fr 
her ſes hairs, becauſe horſes hairs were firſt COTS une, 
ing the wound open; but now thread or ih tor lech. 
becauſe it is leſs painful. Camanuſal 1 w lech 
Bagdat, who lived before that City 555 a lein of 
Tartars in 1258, mentions a ſeton in the ks af by the 
der of the eye. Rhazes alſo ſpeaks very 8 1 22 | 
ſetons. Originally, an actual cautery was ufe( IT ou 
a ſeton with. Hollerius firſt made it with a 0 Pan 
heated. ; n A neeche uu. 
I his operation is performed by eley 
the finger and thumb, an aſſiſtant doing the fame at 
an inch from where the operator holds it, and koi . 
ed a large broad crooked needle with as man th 
the operator thinks needfu}, paſs the needle Pete 
ſtretched ſkin, and bring the threads a little war nn * 
and there leave them; rub a little of the thread. NL 
as will paſs into the /cten at each time of dune ur 
the ung. reſinæ flav. move the thread ae ſe 
morning and evening, and thus the diſcharge will be . 
moted, and may be continued at pleaſure, 

What Mr. Bell hath-intimated reſpecting this ſubject | 
well deſerves attention, particularly when tumors in 
fome ſituations are large. It emptics the ſwellinge, he 
obſerves, of whatever fize they may be, not fudder. 
but very gradually ; it effectually prevents a free ani 
ſion of air; it is not commonly attended with nent h 
much pain and inflammation; nor is the cicatrix occafor- 
ed by it ever inconvenient, or unſeemly, which it fe. 
quently is after a large inciſion. When the patients me 
otherwiſe in good health, they very commonly do well; 
and with this additional advantage, that a cure is fre- 
quently obtained in little more than half the time uſual 
found neceſſary after a large inciſion has been employed, 

Setons are commended in diſorders of the head and 
eyes; but iſſues, or perpetual bliſters, are more agreeibt, 

and equally uſeful methods. See Heiſter's Surgery, 
Bell's Surgery, vol. iv, p. 382. Bell on Ulcers, edit, 3 
p- 83, &c. White's Surgery, p. 184. | 

SETANIUM. See AMAMELts. 

SEUREN. See Bovina AFFECTIO. 

SEVUM OVILLI. See PR PARATIO ADP, 
| SEXTANA. Erratic, intermitting fevers, which re 

turn every ſixth day. | 
SEXTARIUS, alſo called chit. This term has been 
uſed both in liquid and ſolid meaſure, and has great vat 
tion, concerning which Galen obſerves, that it was det 
formerly among the Athenians but received by the Greeks 
though different from what it was amomg the Romans 
For amongſt them the ſextarius included the pound, hal 
pound, and a ſixth, making together twenty ones: 
the Athenians conſtituted, though, by this a less meaſure 
by ſextarius they meant a pound and a half, 1. e. eg 
teen ounces. It yet alſo meant leſs, a /evtars 0) 
weighing three ounces. Rhodius diſtinguithes I! 1 
ponderal, and menſural, that it contained two herith 
hence only thirteen ounces. The ſame author __ 
that the . of dry ingredients was a porn 
liquid half a pound; the /extaria of two 2 
; Arabian ponderal was half a dram, the Italian eig i e 
ounces of oil, twenty of wine and water, ene 
honey. The ſextarium of wine was alſo ſxteen wy 
and as many ſcruples, of honey five and twenty ode 
| ; ſee allo CI 
according to ſome others. CASTELL 
| THUS. | 
SEXTANS. See CYATHUS. 1% „ Kilian, 
| SIALOGOGA, medicines which excite 2 f fen 
Of this kind, mercury is the moſt powerful, and nen 
it is the metallic part of antimony- — 
SIBBENS. This name is given to 1 2 
eaſe in ſome parts of Great Britain. In F 12 Caſe ih 
Mr. Hill a ſurgeon in Dumfries, publiſh 120 Ichs d. 
Surgery; to which he hath added an accou c 2 the 
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/ibbens to be different from the pox. 
_ - SIBCADE. See BuLBUs VOMITORIUS: | 
*  SICILIANA. See ANDROSAMUM: LL 


| 


SIM 


SULA. See BETA. 
A TERRA. | See BEZOAR FOSSILE, 
cICULUS: ALBUS. REL 
sI E DON. A TRANSVERSE FRACTURE, | | 
ICYOS. SINGLE-SEEDED CUCUMBER. It is of 
the monoecia ſyngeneſia claſs, there are three ſpecies, 


ves of North America, and. the Weſt Indies. 


| nati - * 
RATIO. An APOPLEXY, which ſee: a ſpha 
2 a ſpecies of eryſipelas, which is vulgarly called 


S ERATIo ossis. See SPINA VENTOSA. 
SIDERITIS. See CHAMEPITYS MacNnZzs; and 
: for that called ANGLIC A, fee PANAX COLONI. 
SIDIUM. See GRANATA MALA. 
SICILLATA TERRA. SEALED EARTH, called 
bulus Silefranus, Lempnias, lacune, Livonica terra. Theſe 
take no place amongſt foſſils, being artificial. Their vir- 


ve and uſes the ſame as the terra Lemaia, and other | 


bolar earths : ſome have the name of axungia ſolis, and 


{ IGILLUM HERMETICUM. An HERMETIcC SEAL. 
A glaſs veſſel is ſaid to be hermetically ſcaled, when the 
fs is melted, and the veſſel by this means is cloſed. 
0IGILLUM SOLOMONIS. See POLYGONATUM, 
— BraTz MARIX. Sce BRYONIA NIGRA, 
SGMOIDES PROCESSUS. See PRocEssUs co— 
| xacoipEs. It is called. /igmoidal from its reſemblance 
| to the Greek letter gema. Three valves of the heart 
have this epithet, viz. of arteriæ pulmonalis, and aorta. 
| The ſemicircular cavity of the cubit, at the articulation 
o the fore-arm with the humerus, is ſometimes called 
the /igmoidal cavity; and the cartilages of the aſpera 
arteria have the epithet /igmoidal applied to them by ſome 
authors, | 

SIGNUM. Signum, a SIGN. Signs are univerſal ; 
uniyocal, or pathognomonic ; equivocal or doubtful ; com- 
memorative. Galen defines it to be, © that which diſ- 
corers, or makes known, what was formerly unknown.” 

Signs are thoſe appearancces which manifeſt the loſs of 
health, or the preſence of diſeaſe, and relate to the gene- 
| ral cauſes thereof. Symptoms are thoſe diſorders which 
are produced by the continuance, or other circumſtances 
of a preceding diſorder. Sigus ſhew the nature of the diſ- 
temper, and ſymptoms point out its effects, or what may 
deexpeCted as to health, life, or death. Signs always at- 
| tend a diſeaſe, but ſymptoms do not. Some divide /igns 

nto diagnoſtic, prognoſtic, commemorative, equivocal, 
and pathognomonic. 3 

dGNETTE, SAL DE. See SAL RUPELLENSIS. 

SILER MONTANUM. See SESELL VULGARE. 

dILIGO. See SECUL A. | | 

SLA. An ancient weight equal to three grains 
and one twenty-eighth. The CAROB-TREE; alſo a pod, 
which is a membranaceous veſſel, containing the ſeeds of 
lome plants, and a name of ſeveral different plants. 

SIA HIRsuTA. The COWHAGE. 

— Dorcis, alſo called taroba, carantia, ceratia, 
ceratoma, filiqua edulis. The CAROB-TREE. It grows 
K Sicily and Naples; the fruit is cooling, and moderately 
ative. At Venice they are much uſed. 

0, FURGATRIS. It is a large tree, a native of 
gez its pod is much more purgative than that of 
common carob. See Raii Hiſt. 


ILIQUASTRUM. It is the JUDAS-TREE, called 
e Judaica arbor. Miller ſays there are two 


n mg It is a genus of the decandria monogynia claſs. 
iy 8 id 4 2 name given by Dr. Hill to the bony palates 
| devth <5, which are frequently bound foſſile at 2 

F4 in the earth, and uſually immerſed in the 


| Of ſtone, h : ae 
on . © nave been called /liqua/tra by Mr. Lhuyd, from 
25 — reſemblance in ſhape to the Ho of lupines, and | 
- 2 the other leguminous plants. For that called 
a LINII. See PIPER INDICUM. 


> ASSAPOETIDA, alſo the ſtalk of the 
2 which affords it, named alſo laſerpitium. 
Which is th » alſo called exonymus, and the BARK, 
and Gy; mY part in uſe, is called fmarouba, fima raba, 
in Guiana, 2 ARK. It is the bark of an unknown tree 
| terebinthus, Ii think it to be the bark of the piſtachia 
Wmacopce: 3 The Edinburgh College, in their 
ha foribig lay that it is the quaſſia ſimaruba, vel quaſ- 
Uernis ſub monoicis, foliis abrupte pinnatis; foliolis 
Petiolatis, petiolo nudo, floribus paniculatis, 
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| Linn. Suppl. 234. Curtis, in his Catalogue of the Medi- 


SIN 


cinal Plants in the London Botanic Garden; calls it aaf 


a dioica. It is brought to us in long pieces, of a yellow 


white colour, light, tough, and fibrous: It reſembles 
that which the ancients deſcribe under the name of macer: 
It was brought into Europe in the year 1713. Dr. James 
ſays, in his Medicinal Dictionary, that it is the bark of a 
Weſt Indian tree, viz. of the tree from which we have 
' the Cayan wood. It is a ſpecific in dyſenteries, particu- 
larly the ſeroſo-bilious, bloody, and mucous kinds; it re- 
moves theſe diſorders when there is no fever, and when 


$ 


poſſeſſing nearly the ſame qualities as that of quaſſia, 
of which he looks. upon it to be a ſpecies. If any ſymp- 
toms ſeem to require an emetic, let it precede the uſe of 
this bark. See Mace. | | 

The beſt preparation is the following decoction, four 
table ſpoonfulsof which maybe given every three, four or 
ſix hours. | 
in aq. font. 15 i. 3 iv. ad. f i. & cola. | 

It hath been obſerved, that if this decoction is made 
ſtronger it excites ſickneſs, but in proportion thereto it 
fails as an antidyſenteric. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Mem. 
de PAcad. des . 1729, par M. d. Juſſieu. Cul - 
len's Mat. Med. | | | 

SIMPLEX OCULUS. It is a bandage for the eye, 
being only a ſingle-headed roller applied to the cheek, 
then paſſed over the eye, and the ofla parietalia, running 
down behind the head, and paſſing by the nape of the 
neck, it riſes to the place it began at, and ſo is continued 
till the whole is taken up. It is called /implex oculus for 
both eyes, when it is a little longer, and made to paſs 
over both eyes; for both eyes it is rolled up into two 
heads, and the middle is applied to the nape of the 
neck. 

SINANCHICE. ITALIAN RUSHY HORSE-TAIL, 
See JUNCARIA. | 

SINAPELAON. Oar, of Mus TARD-SEED. | 

SINAPI. MusTaARD. It is an annual plant, with long 
rough leaves, divided to the rib into irregular ſegments, 
of which the extreme one is the largeſt, producing at the 
tops of the branches tetrapetalous yellow flowers, follows 
ed each by a ſhort, ſmooth, quadrangular pod, divided 
longitudinally by a membrane, which projects at the ends, 
containing ſmall roundiſh ſeeds, of a reddiſh brown co- 
lour. Both the colleges of London and Edinburgh, or- 
der, in their Pharmacopceias, the /inapis alba, or /inapis 
floribus luteis, filiquis hiſpidis, roſtro obliquo longiſſimo, 
ſeminibus albis, Linn. WHITE MUSTARD-SEED. That 


f/inapis floribus luteis, ſiliquis hiſpidis roſtro obliquo lon- 
giſhmo, longioribus, Linn. Commonly called Durham 
muſtard, and ſinapis nigra, Linn. It is a native of Eng- 
land, but commonly cultivated for dietetic and medicinal 
uſes. Botaniſts enumerate fifteen ſpecies. 

Mu ſtard- ſeed yields upon expreſſion much oil]; this oil 
is as inſipid as that from olives, the pungency remaining 
entire in the cake which is left after the expreſſion. For 
table muſtard, this cake is better then the whole mu/tard. 


muſtard; but water takes up from the bruiſed ſeeds near- 
ly the whole of their active matter. If muſtard is added 
to boiling milk, the whey will be ſeparated from the curd, 
and poſſeſs much of the virtue of the ſeeds. Diſtilled with 
water, they yield a limpid eſſential oil, which is extreme- 
ly pungent and penetrating both to the ſmell and taſte, 
and fo ponderous as to ſink in water. The remaining de- 
coction, on being inſpiſſated, becomes a ſweetiſh, briſk, 
mucilaginous extract. | : 
Muſtard is one of the ſtrongeſt of the pungent ſtimu- 
lating diuretics, that operates without exciting much heat. 
In paralytic, cachectic, and ſerous diſorders, a large 
ſpoonful of the unbruiſed ſeeds have been taken two or 
three times a day. It is not heating to the ſtomach in 
this way, but ſtimulates the inteſtinal canal and com- 
monly proves laxative, or at leaſt ſupports the uſual 
daily ſecretion. Bergius hath cured vernal intermittents 
with it, and has found the bark rendered more effectual 
by mixing the powder of muſſard with it. Cullen's Mat. 
Med. The bruiſed ſeeds prepared as for the table is 
rubbed with advantage on parts effected with numbneſs, 


or with rheumatic diſorders. In all diſeaſes where an 
F acid 


| the ſtomach is unhurt, without the uſual inconveniencies 
of aſtringents; it abates ſpaſms, and hyſteric affeQtions. 
Dr. Cullen looks upon it only as a pure and ſimple bitter, 


R Cort. fimaroub. craff. contuſ. 3 ii, coq. 


with the dark brown ſeeds, is the /inapis arvenſis, or 


Spirit of wine takes up but very little of the pungency of 


SIP 


add in the prime viz attends, myſard mould de freely | 


uſed; if eaten plentifully with the victuals it aſſiſts dige 
tion; mixed with horſe-radiſh, it is infuſed in wine as a 
ſtimulant and diuretic in languid conſtitutions; and when 


beaten up-with vinegar into a cataplaſm, it is apphed to, 


the feet to remove deliriums in fevers, and to bring down 
the gout from the head or the lungs to the feet. Theſe 
cataplaſms act more quickly than bliſters; they are alſo 
uſeful applications to the feet for raiſing the pulſe in low 
fevers, and for relieving the head in thoſe diſorders. If 


muſtard is mixed as for the table, and of this mixture a | 


table ſpoonful or two is added to a pint of tepid water, 
and drank on an empty ſtomach, it operates as an emetic; 
and, if repeated once or twice in a week, is of ſervice in 
nervous diſorders. . Muſtard-whey is a uſeful drink in all 
low fevers. Lewis's Mat. Med. It is alſo a name of 
the turritis, rapiſtrum, erucago, ſiſymbrium; eryſimum la- 
tifolium. * | SY | 
SINAPIS MUS. A sINAPISM. It is the ſecond de- 
gree of irritating external applications. See EpisPAs- 
TIC A. It is ſo called becauſe of the muſtard, which is 
generally a part of the compoſition, and which produces 
a redgell itching, heat, and tumor in the part to which 
it is applied. See CAT A PLASMA. | 
_  SINCIPUT. See BREG MA, and ARcUALIAOssA. 

SINE PARI. The vein fo called, fee AzYG6os. The 
empl. /ine pari, or matchleſs plaſter. A pompous name 
for a plaſter, which is now not noticed. 

SINENSE LIGNUM. See LiTERATUM LiGNUM. 
SINGUL'TUS. The niccoucn. It is a ſpaſmodic 

affection in the ſtomach, œſophagus, and muſcles ſub- 
ſervient to deglutition. Hippocrates ſays, that the ſto- 


mach is its only ſeat; Hoffmann ſays, that the dia- 


phragm is that part principally affected; but others ſince 
him, aſſert the We to be the principal ſeat. The dif- 
order is primary, or ſymptomatic. The immediate cauſe 
is generally allowed to be an irritation in the ſtomach. 
When attending acute diſorders, it is called the acute; 
and when a companion of chronical diſorders, it is called 
the chronical hiccough. The occaſional cauſes are errors 
In diet, a wound or other injury done to the ſtomach, an 
inflammation there, acrid poiſon, inflammation in the dia- 
phragm, or any of the abdominal viſcera, ſour juices, and 
Fes nt in the ſtomach, &c. | 
The ſymptomatic kinds are attended with flatulence, 
and are uſually relieved by the ſp. vol. fœtid. to which a 
ſmall quantity of the tinct. opii may be added. The 
miſtura moſch. is of excellent ſervice. And when this diſ- 
order is obſtinate, muſk ſhould be given in doſes from 
gr. ten to twenty, made up into the form of a bolus. The 
ſp. ætheris nitroſ. may be often given in ſmall doſes. 
When it happens in weak ſtomachs from a full meal, 
or hard flatulent aliment, relief is generally obtained by a 
glaſs of good wine, or of tepid water, with an equal quan- 
tity of ſome ſpirituous liquor. | | 
f acid crudities in the ſtomach are the cauſe, give ab- 
ſorbents and the bark, with warm bitters. | 
When irritating poiſons are the cauſe, beſides emetics, 
plenty of warm milk, and frequent doſes of ſweet oil, 
will be uſeful. : | 
If indigeſted aliment 1s the cauſe, a table ſpoonful of 
ſharp vinegar will often relieve. N | 
Emetics and ſternutatories often effect a cure; and 
bliſters ſometimes are ufeful. | 
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When the diſorder is idiopathic, purgatives mixt with 


opiates, ſo that a moderate doſe of the compoſition may 
looſen the belly, are the moſt efficacious. 
_ SINKOO. See AGALLOCHUM. 
 SINON. Sinnox. See AMo Mun. 
* SINUS. A /inus in a bone is a cavity which receives 
the head of another bone. In ſurgery, it is a collection 
of matter with only a ſmall orifice for its diſcharge ; and 
this orifice is not callous. See FisTULA. In anatomy, 
the vagina is called /inus muliebris, or ſinus pudoris, alſo 
colpos. . | | 

SINUS COX, i. e. ACETABULUM COXENDICIS, 
See ACETABULUM. IN | | 

— MAXILLARIS. See ANTRUM HIGHMORIA- 
NUM. | 


portæ hepatic ſuperior vel minor. 
SIONANNA. See AMELP0D1, 
SIPHILIS, The rox. | 


| | VVULUS MAJOR and MIN 
— VENZ PORTARUM. The trunk of the wena 
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SIPHUNCULUS MARIS. See ExraL Ib 
SIRENES. A ſort of worms. See | "dns 
' FECTIO. . n. 

SIRIASIS. A diſtemper to which chi 
ject; it conſiſts of an d of ren ar lub. 
its membranes, attended with a depreſfure of the "- 
nella, a cavity of the eyes, a burning fever, 2 * 
and dryneſs of the whole body, and a los of: meet 
Dr. Cullen ranks it as ſynonymous with phrenits ft. 
called aduſtion. l 5 it 

SIRIL BOA. See BETLE. 
. SIRONES. See Bovina ArF RCT IO. 

SISARUM, alſo EL ArHOBOScOoR. SkIRR ETB 
their wORTs. They are well known in our arde k 
and are chiefly cultivated for culinary purpoſes. The” 
are conſiderably nouriſhing and nor very flatulent al 
by boiling become very tender. If plentifully eaten the 
are diuretic. Raii Hiſt. Plant. For that called Mor. 
AN UM, ſee GENSING. PERU VIAxUM, ſee Bar. 
TAT AS HYSPANICc ux. 

SISON. See AMOMUM. 

SISYMBRIUM. It is a plant with thin pods, of 
which Boerhaave reckons up thirteen ſpecies. It is alt; 
a name of ſeveral ſpecies of mint, of water-creſſes, and 
ſome other plants. See BARBAREA; MNT Aol 
TIC A; SINAPI; SOPHIA; NASTURTIUM AQUATI- 
CUM. | 1 

SISYMBRIUM AQUATICUM, alſo called raphans; 
aquaticus, armoracia. W ATER-RADISH. It grows in 
marſhy ditches, flowers in June and July, and is ſuppoſed 
to agree with the horſe-radith in its virtues. 

SITIOLOGICE, from otros, aliment, and yn, t5 
ſpeak. That part of medicine which treats of aliments, 

SITIS. TarirsT.. It is excited by a defect of moiſture; 
a thickneſs of the humours; redundant heat, muriatic, 
alcaline, ammoniacal ſalts; aromatic, oleous, and rancid 
acrimony ; or from poiſons. See Po vis. 

Thir/t is beft allayed by acids; water kept a while inthe 
mouth, then fpit out, and repeated as required ; a bit of 
bread chewed with a little water, which latter may be 
gradually ſwallowed ; if the perſon is very hot, brandy is 
the beſt for holding in the mouth, but ſhould be ſpit out 
gn except in feyers, large draughts of cold water ate | 

Urttul. | 

SIUM, called alſo LAVER. The root is like that of 
colewort, fibrous and ligneous ; the leaves are pinnated, 
growing by 2 to one rib, and ending with an odd one; | 
the petals of the flowers are bifid, the ſecds are roundiſh 
gibbous, and ſtriated. For that called —— AROMATI- 
.cuM, fee AMOMUM; ALTERUM, &c. — Ma 
Jus, &c. and —— ERUC A FOLIO, fee CICUTA AQU4- 
ICA. | | 

SIUM LATIFOLIUM, alſo called paftinaca aquatici. 
GREAT WATER-PARSNEP. It grows in rivers and 
marſhy places, it flowers in July. The leaves are ſaid to 
break the ſtone in the bladder, and have other virtues d- 
tributed to them, but they are not noticed in the preſent 
practice. : 

—— ANGUSTIFOLIUM, alſo called berula Call 
laver verum Matth. apium paluſtre foliis oblongis. oY 
MON UPRIGHT WATER-PARSNEP. It grows in oy 
wet places, and flowers in June. Its leaves arc fad (0 
have the ſame effect as thoſe of the great walt! "ſep. 

SMALTUM. SMALT. It is made of flints 7 ” 
aſh, which are melted into an imperfect kind we 
coloured with cobalt, and when cold, 15 reduced i 3 

owder. See COBALTUM. 

SMECTIS. See C1MoLIA PURPURASCENS: | 

SMILAX ASPERA. RovcH BIND-WEED: n 
alſo Ghina orientalis and occidentalis. It is cult? dri 

| l The leaves, tel rilh 

gardens, and flowers in ſummer. I He re ſkin- 
berries, and roots, are uſed as perſpiratives, 8 deck. 1 
diſeaſes and pains in the joints. It is a ſucce | diſorders 
farſaparilla, and is celebtated againſt venares ma Ok 
See Ra Hiſt. For that called China, ſee CE . 
ENT ALIS. — Peruviana, 
tenſis, ſee PHAsE0LUs, — INDICA, 
DENTALIS. —— Lævis officin. and minor 
OR, Virginia 
SAPARILL A, — Unifolia humilima, {ce 
LON. | 

SMYRNION. See IMpERATORIA: Sos 

SMYRNIUM. See Artun and Hir 
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burning uneaſineſs in the throat, with 
We 5 ſee CARDIALGIA. It is ſy- 
Trane us with dyſpepſia, and pyrgſis. It is uſed to ex- 
a .* heart-burn 3 and by ſome, a fort of head-ach. 
p- e for pot-aſh, and for the mineral fixt alkaline 
falt 15 ANATRON: and CLAVELILATI CINERES. | 
801. See Au kum. | TEL * 
SOLAMEN. INTESTINORUM. See ANISU. 
$OLANOIDES. BASTARD NIGHT-SHADE. It hath 
ſe-ſhaped flower, which is followed by a ſort of berry. 
ler takes notice of two ſpecies, but they are not noted 


[t is a 


00 NUM. NIOHT-sHAPDE. It is a plant with a 


nopetalous flower, divided into five ſegments, having 
4 > divided in the ſame manner, with the ſame num- 
wh oF tamina in the middle, and followed by a juicy 
un BARBADENSE, See PHYTOLACCA. 

— LETHALE, called alſo ſolanum maniacum, bel- 
hlina, ſolanum ſomniferum, ſolanum furioſum. DEADLY 
v1GHT-SGADE. It is the atropa belladona of Lin- 


neus. | f : : - g 
lt is one of the poiſonous plants that are indigenous in 


Great Britain; it is poiſonous in all its parts. 

The root is long, large, and creeping. The ſtalks are 
purpliſh, upright, firm, numerous, branched, and herba- 
ccous. The leaves are egg-ſhaped, entire, very large, 
| ſmooth at the edges, pointed a little at the extremities, 

and of a beautiful green colour, hairy and ſoft. The flow- 

ers ſtand on ſingle foot-ſtalks: they are formed of one 
' petal; bell-haped, and very lightly divided into five ſeg- 
ments at the edge. Their colour 1s a dark dead purple. 

The berries which ſucceed the flowers are globular ; they 

are firſt of a red colour and afterwards become black. 

This plant flowers in July, and its fruit is ripe about Mi- 
chzelmas. | 14 
It is found in woods and hedges, amongſt lime-ſtone 
and rubbiſh; and alſo where the ground is rich from ma- 
nure. The plant hath a faint imell, ſomewhat of the pop- 
| py kind, which is loſt when it is dry; whether freſh or 
ry there is no peculiar ſenſation conveyed when the 
| leaves are applied to the organs of taſte. | 

The ſymptoms produced by this plant are, giddineſs as 
if intoxicated, great thirſt, pain in, and tightneſs acroſs the 
breaſt, difficulty of breathing, raving but with ſhort 
| Intervals of relief, at times faintneſs, and inſtead of ray- 
ing a kind of fooliſhneſs is obſeryed to take place, ſtar- 
nz, labbering, and giving anſwers foreign to the queſ- 
tons aſked. In ſome a violent ſtrangury comes on. When 
wults haye been injured with this poiſon, they have re- 
| hted that they have felt themſelves as if drunk, but ſaw 


tv: wildeſt anſwers. Some are faid to have continued-in 
a bite of madneſs for ſome days; others loſe their fight 
ora time, the iris being ſo much relaxed as to become 
hahe, and dilated to a very conſiderable ſize. In chil- 
Wen the belly ſwells, and convulſions ſometimes follow. 
Lo children it is generally fatal. When adults die of this 
on, it ufually proves fatal in leſs than twenty-four 
hours. T heophraſtus called this plant ftr:ychnos, and the 
| Pars produced by it were called frychnomania. 
4 hog ot injury from this plant, uſe the fame means 
15 re in the article AMANITA, which ſee. 
* Waage og the above effects of this night/hade, a 
"ip - 1 it has been recommended as follows: the 
"= as n the form of a cataplaſm are uſeful for re- 
tern m 4 3 an infuſion of the leaves is extolled as an 
3 __ wi in cancerous caſes ; but on trial it does 
i its wachs 7 the encomiums that have been paſſed 
. he doſes are very ſmall, and their effects 
of by the rom 3 ſometimes it purges, at others runs 
euaton of an. {hep or through the ſkin, and often no eva- 
ſulon ere, 5 5 obſerved. Thoſe who took the in- 
dicharge of wet 8¹ 2 throbbing pain in the eyes, a 
pupil. Mr, le in all there was a dilatation of the 
moch ee obſerves that it is a medicine not ſo 
Vitere the ane r general uſe, as for particular caſes 
Ws upon trial, to ny ay have failed, and where this 
endes which fo often a ree from the e inconveni- 
r. Cullen has SR I ule o . : 
ud a feirrhoſgey i Sen a cancer in the lip cured by it, 
alſo gr m a woman's breaſt removed by it; and 
| Sreat ſervice d 55 7. 3 

enved from its uſe in a ſore a little be- 
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aud underſtoood all that was doing, even when they gave 


SOL 


low the eye which has put on a cancerous appearance, 
It is poſſeſſed of narcotic and deleterious powers. 
See Gataker's Eſſays. Bromheld on Ni hie. Wil- 
mer's Obſ. on Poiſonous Vegetables. Withering's Bot. 
Arrang. Cullen's Mat. Medica. | 

SOLANUM HORTENSE, alſo called ſolatrum, ſolanum 
vulgare, folanum officinarumy ſolanum nigrum, Linn. 
COMMON, or GARDEN NIGHT-SHADE. Its leaves are 
Oyal-pointed, and irregularly indented ; the flowers are 
white, and in cluſters; the berries are black. It is annu- 
al, 3 in uncultivated grounds, and flowers in Au- 
guſt. 

Either of theſe two ſpecies may be indifferently uſed; 
their leaves have been found to be uſeful in cancerous diſ- 
orders, foul ulcers accompanied with pain, obſtinate pains 
in particular parts, ſcorbutic and ſcrophulous diſorders. 
It is ſaid to be particularly purgative of the bile; in theſe 
caſes it is taken in the form of an infuſion. Its uſefulneſs 
hath been alſo obſerved as an external application; beat 
into a poultice, or mixed with the white-bread poultice, 
it hath abated the violence of inflammations in the eyes, 
head-achs, pains in the ears, acrid defluxions, inflamma- 
tions of the venereal kind, pains from ſcirrhous tumors, 
and tlius applied on ſcrophulous and cancerous tumors, 
it hath been followed with conſiderable advantages. 

The moſt common effects obſerved on taking the in- 
fuſion of the leaves are, a warmth diffuſed in a few hours 
over the body, a plentiful ſweat ſucceeding this heat, and 
a lax belly the next day; if a ſweat did not break out, a 
conſiderable diſcharge of urine, or looſe ſtools, was the 
conſequence. One or other of the excretions are uſually 
increaſed by it; if this does not happen, it ſeldom is of 
ſervice, and if benefit is not obſerved ſoon, its further uſe 
will not avail much. In ſanguine habits, bleeding and 
purging ſhould precede its uſe, and if the ſtomach ſeems 


5 night-/hade is uſed. Feveriſhneſs is no objection to its 
uſe. | | 

The leaves may be uſed either freſh or dry. Infuſe half 
a grain in an ounce of boiling water to be taken at bed- 
time; gradually increaſe the doſe, which may be repeated 
every night, and continue that quantity, which produces 
giddineſs, or ſickneſs, or a lax belly, or ſome other ſenſi- 


days. The doſe hath been gradually increaſed to twelve 
grains. See Storck on the eee | 
- SOLANUM LIGNOSUM, alſo called dulcamara, gycypi- 
cros; amara dulcis, ſelanum ſcandens, BITTER=SWEET, 
WOODY NIGHT-SHADE. It is called b/tter-/weet, becauſe 
it is firſt ſweet then bitter. It is the /o/anum dulcamara, or 
ſolanum caule inermi fruteſcente flexuoſo, foliis ſuperiori- 
bus haſtatis, racemis cymoſis, Linn. PURPLE FLOWER- 
ING, WOODY NIGHT-SHADE, Many of its leaves are 
deeply cut, or are furniſhed with two ſmall appendages 
at the bottom. The flowers are in cluſters of a blue co- 
lour; the berries are red. It grows on the ſides of ditches, 
and in moiſt hedges, climbing upon the buſhes with wind- 
ing, woody, but brittle ſtalks. It is perennial, and flow 
ers in June and July. | | 
Their ſenſible operation as a medicine is by ſweat, 
urine, or ſtool. A tincture may be made by digeſting 
four ounces of the twigs into two pints of white wine, and 
of this the doſe will be from Z ii. to 3 vi. | 
'This ſpecies is not ſo deleterious as the above two, and 
it acts more uniformly. DecoCtions of it have been ſer- 
viceable in the rheumatiſm. | 


tients ; he directs four handfuls of the leaves, and four 
ounces of linſeed, to be boiled together in wine, or in 
hog's fat, to a cataplaſm, and to be applied warm. 

Boerhaave enumerates twenty-four ſpecies of ſolanum, 
but theſe are the moſt noted. | 

For that called ARBORESCENS INDICUM, ſee CoLu- 
BRINUM; —— DULCAMARA and SCANDENS, ſee $0- 
LANUM LIGN, —— FuRlosUM MANIACUM, and SOM= 
NIFERUM, ſee SOLANUM LETHALE, and STRAMMO=- 
NIUMu. LYCOPERSICUM and POMIFERUM, ee 
AMORIS POMA and CAchos; MAacnuM and 
RACEMOSUM, ſee PHYTOLACCA AMERICANA; — 
Nic RU, OFFICINALE, and VULGARE, fee Sor A- 
NUM HORTENSE; —— POMIFERUM, ſee MELONGENA; 
—— VACCARIUM, ſee ALKEKENGI; —— TUBERO- 
sun, &c. ſee BATTATASz — URENSs, ſee PIPER 


INDICUM, 


affected with crudities, an emetic ſhould be given before 


ble effect; ſometimes one doſe is enough in two or three 


Dr. Hulſe ſays it is one of the moſt powerful diſcu- 
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HERBA PARIS 3 —— SOLATRUM, ſee DOLANUM HoR- 
TENSE. | { „ 

SOLDANELLA MARITIMA MINOR: See BRAS= 
$i1CA MARITIMA. A Hoe 


SOLEN, owany, a cradle for a broken limb. Any tube 


or channel. 

SOLIDA. .- A s01iD. Haller 6bſerves in his Phyſiolo- 
cy, that the ſolid elementary parts of our fibres, and fi- 
bres conſtitute all our /o/ids, are a calcareous- earth kept 
together by a gluten. That in a natural ſtate when bones 
loſs their gluten, this earth falls into powder; and that in 
this earth there is a portion of iron. In a foetus the 
gluten forms about two thirds of the ſubſtance of the 
bones; and in an adult, nearly half of the bone is gluten. 
The /o/ids contain much air, and the more /o/:d a part is, 
the more air it contains. Ihe bones contain a quantity, 
which, when ſet at liberty, is two hundred times the bulk 


of the bone. Air ſeems to be the primary band of the 


elements, for until the air is expelled the other parts do 
not ſeparate. 

SOLIDAGINE. See Doria. | 

SOLIDAGO ViRGA AUREA. See VIROGA AREA. 

SOLEUS. A muſcle ſo called from its likeneſs to a 
ſole-k. This muſcle is a biceps, riſing on the outſide 
from the upper part of the tibia, internally from the out- 
ſide of the fibula, it leaves a notch for the paflage of the 
veſſels, it joins rhe gaſtrocnemius to form the tendo 
Achillis. ond calls it gaſtrocnemius internus. 

SOLIT ARII, diſeaſes affecting only one part of the body. 

SOLIS AQUA. See BATHONIx AQUE. 

SOLIUM. See METATARsvs, and VERMES. 

SOLSEQUIA. See CALENDULA. 

SOLSEQUTIUS. See TiTHYMALus HELIOSCOPIUS. 

SOLUTIO. SoLuTION. It is the dividing of a ſolid 
body into particles ſmall enough to ſwim in the men- 
ſtruum, without being viſible. The diſſolving fluid is 
called a menſtruum, or ſolvent. 

Solution is allo defined to be an union formed by the 
integrant parts of one body with the integrant parts of an- 
other body of a different nature. Thus as a new com- 
pound is the reſult of chis union, we hence ſee that /o/u- 
tion is nothing elſe than the act of combination. 


that art hath various intentions; it is neceſſary for the 


producing of new combinations, and thereby obtaining 
new kinds of medicines, as is inſtanced in the union of 


acid with alkaline ſalt, in making the kali acetatum, the 
aq. ammoniæ acetatz, &c. it is uſeful for the purifying 


and cryſtallipging of ſalts, &c. 


As the nature of ſolvents and things to be diſſolved are 
different, ſo the manner of effecting /o/utions differ. In 
ſome caſes it is effected by ſimple commixture, and fre- 
quent agitation 3 ſometimes the aſſiſtance of heat is re- 
quired. There is a kind of ſolution, called ſolutio per 
deliquium; it is performed by expoſing the matter to the 
air, from which attracting water, it collects, in time, 
enough to diſſolve itſelf ; ſome ſubſtances not ſoluble in 
water will diſſolve when expoſed to the air, and in thoſe 
inſtances, the proceſs is called deliquatio. See Dict. of Chem. 

SOLU'TIONES. In Sagar's Noſology, it ſignifies 


freſh wounds, whilſt as yet bleeding. 


SOLUTIVA. LAXATIVES. 

rene fr pred alſo, hypnobates, hypnobata- 

SOMNAMBULO, is, nocambulatio, & ſom- 
nambulatio. One who walks in his ſleep. It is a ſpecies 
of oneirodynia. | | | 

SOMNIUM, i. e. ſomnambula, but more properly 
dreams and viſions in fleep; fo an inſtance of oneirodynia. 


SOMNUS. SLEEP. Action is deſtructive of our 


frame, and reſt repairs its decays. During ſeep, the 


nouriſhment received from food in our waking hours is 
applied to the. decayed parts, the blood is recruited, and 
the ſecretions perfected; whence the impropriety of diſ- 
turbing the order of nature by employing the funCtions 
with any other work: and hence the neceſſity of ſome time 
for digeſtion to be performed before going to reſt. 

See Cheyne on Health, alſo on Regimen. Fordyce's 
Elements, part the firſt. Haller's Phyſiology. Med. Muſ. 
vol. i. p. 11—14- | 

SONCHUS LAEVIS. MonTAanus PURPUREUS 
and REPENS, See CHONDRILLA, and HIER ACIUM 
MaJjvs. 
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SONUS. Soup. That air, though concern, 
propagating ſound, is not. ſound itſelf, is ky 
ſound: running almoſt as faſt againſt the wing 28 on 
As the diverſity of /ounds depends on the aten A 
tures and colliſions of ſonorous bodies, an acute _ = 
ceeding from a body whoſe parts are ſo diſpoſed kan me 
der them fit for producing only the moſt inſtantan 220 
brations, which they convey to the ambient Mg 
grave tone proceeding from a body which is only« Be, 
of flow and protracted vibrations, it muſt of cor AN g 
that the membrana tympani does, in its various de ae 
tenſion and relaxation, adapt itſelf to the ſeveral — : 
and ſtates of fonorous. bodies; for inſtance, it e, 
tenſe for the reception of acute ſounds; becauſe in fuck 
a ſtate, it is ſuſceptible of quick, and inſtantancou; 
mulous motions z on the contrary, it is relaxed for 1 
admiſhon of grave ſounds, becauſe, during ſuch ies 
tion, it is qualified, and diſpoſed, for the reception of the 
more ſlow and languid undulations of the air; 

The external air impreſſes the membrana tympani 
moves it with the malleus, which moves the incus, and 
this the ſtapes which impreſſes the auditory nerve. 

Further, in order to por being perceived, the ſpiral 
laminz in the cochlea, being compoſed of fibres of various 
lengths and fizes, each receives the particles ſhaken of 
from ſounding bodies, which anſwer in uniſon to theſe f. 
bres in the ſpiral laminz, and the motions in the fibres of 
theſe laminæ ſhake off the ſame particles which are ſent 
to them, and thence they paſs to the ſenſoriun by the 
nerves. It is probable that all the different organization 
of the ear was originally deſigned to put theſe fibres of 


| the ſpiral laminæ in due tenſion, and in tune; and from 


the different degrees of perfeCtion in the formation of his 
organ, ariſes the different accuracy which one ear hath 
above another, in diftinguiſhing the concord of different 
inſtruments, or ſtrings of the ſame inſtrument. 


SOPHLA, called alſo ſapientia chirurgorum, accipitrina 


phium Germanicum, eryſimum, ſiſymbrium. FLIX-WLED, 
It is the ſiſymbrium ſophia, Linn. It is a plant with a 
hard woody root, full of ſmall fibres at the bottom; 
the leaves are long, winged, neatly divided, reſembling 


| | thoſe of Roman wormwood, and beſet with ſhort hairs; 
Solution is an uſeful operation in chemiſtry, and in 


the flowers are at the ends of the branches, and are of a 
yellow colour; they are ſucceeded by flender ſeed-reiſels, 
of about one inch long; the ſeeds are red. It grows in 
ſandy ground, amongſt rubbiſh, aid bears flowers it 
une. | 
l The ſeeds only are uſed; in Paris they are ſold under 
the name of talitron. Boerhaave ſays, that their inward 
uſe aſſiſts the healing of ill-conditioned ulcers. Their 
taſte is ſomewhat aſtringent, but acrid like that of muſtard 
theyare alſo ſaponaceous and diuretic. See Miller 5B. Of. 
OPOR. See CARosS. ; 
SOPORALIS. The $LEEPY VEIN. 90 the anficn 
called the jugular vein. 


RIES, ” 
SOPOROSI. Soporoſe affections or diminution of 
ſenſe and motion. | 

SORA. See ESSERA. | 
 SORBUS SyLvEsTRIs ; called alſo ornu, i 
ter. The sERVICE-TREE. That uſed in mobi 
is the ſorbus aucuparia, Linn. It reſembles the py . 
the cratægus in all reſpects, except that the hen B. 
pinnated, as in the fraxinus. The fruit 15 en ; 
_m_ it is ripe, but when ripe it is very agreca's 

iſt. ; 

SORDES AURIUM. EAR wax. 


 SORGO, or SORGHUM. See METIUM lr 


SORY. It is a mineral that is blackiſh, ard, 
of a cavernous ſpongy texture, Aa diſagreca! 1 ſulphu% 
nauſeous vitriolic taſte ; it is compoſed of vitro 4 
and an earth. It is found in the mines in Devon « The 
contains a cupreous vitriol; hence it is em 

Greeks uſed it as æ depilatory. Kant Au- 

S0UDRE, alſo called ſoude blanche. See 
T RON. | Theſe a 

SpA AUT. Warers of 9PA Cera 
brought from "the biſhoprick of LN in g but the 
At Spa there are a number of different es. compar] 

waters of two of them, are not drank b.. 


nſtete 
| who reſort there; viz. thoſe of Pohun, and Gro The) 


cardamine, daligthron; thalictrum, naſturtium ſylueſtre, ſri. 


SOPORARLA ARTERLE. The CAROTID ARTE | 
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both of the briſk chalybeate kind, but the 
weaker chalybeate, though briſker and more 
It is alledged to have more of a ſulphureous 
1], to be briſker at the fountain, and more apt to make 
M le giddy than an other of the waters at this place. 
f we ts of Spa os been analyzed by different me- 
Teal and chemical men. Dr. Lucas, Dr. Rutty, Monſ. 
Monet, and fir Tobern Bergman; which laſt ſays, that 
| -allon contains, aerated iron, 4 grains and above +3 
21 lime, 12 gallons and above ; aerated magneſia, 
45 ind above r; mineral alkali cryſtalized, 12 gr. 
1 above 33; of common ſalt, 1554 gr. Theſe waters 
« diuretic, and ſometimes 6 er and like other 
11 beate waters, they tinge the ſtools black; they exhi- 
irate the ſpirits much better than wine, or other ſpiritu- 
ous liquors; and their general operation is by invigo- 
ning the ſyſtem, and ſtrengthening the fibres. They 
ire drank by a glaſsful, at repeated times in a morning, 
ſor the ſame purpoſes as other chalybeate waters. See 
Ax CHALYBEAT Z®- Theſe waters are eſteemed the 
tft of the chalybeate kind in Europe; and were nee fn. 
plied, as well as internally, in ſeveral caſes they have been 
tended with ſucceſs; as injections in the fluor albus; 
\lcers and cancers of the womb; and in the gonorrhœa. 
They are uſeful for waſhing venereal aphthz and ulcers 
of the mouth; phagædenic ulcers; and give relief as 
roles for relaxed tonſils ; for faſtening the teeth when 
FE and in other caſes of relaxation; the itch. Com- 
phints are ſaid to have been relieved by bathing and 
kraſhing, obſerving at the ſame their internal courſe, 
SPANOPOGON. THINLY BEARDED. 
| SPARAGUS. See ASPARAGUS. 
SPARGONOSIS. A MILK ABSCESS, 
SPARTA POLIA. See AMIANTHUS. | 
| SPARTIUM. ScoPARIUM. See GENISTA; for 
that which is called ARBORESCENSs, ſee GENISTA 
Woxcea — Majus, ſee GENISsTA SPinosA MA- 
„ | 
| SPASMA, from ora, to draw. A spASM, a convul- 
bon, a ſtrain. A ſpaſm may be ſaid to be preſent when 
any part of the human body, by the influence of the 
muſcular, membranous, or nervous fibres is contracted 
moluntarily. This ſpaſtic affection particularly affects 
the nervous and membranous parts, ſuch as the ſtomach, 
and the whole volume of the inteſtines : whence proceed 
the hyſteric and hypochondriac paſſions. A ſpaſim is alſo 
preſent when there is an hemorrhage, congeſtion of 
blood, unequal flux of the fluids, anxieties, and ſuppreſſ- 


They are 
iſt is the 


(G&radly occaſions contractions of the whole nervous and 
membranous ſyſtem, whence an epilepſy, or univerſal con- 
Pulion, Spaſms in the medulla ſpinalis produce convul- 
bons in particular parts. Many diſorders are the effects 
of ſpaſms viz. obſtructed perſpiration, hæmorrhages, coſ- 
weneſs, ſtrangury, aſthma, &c. See SpAsMI. Kirk- 
and's Med. Surgery, vol. i. p. 256. DET, 

SPASMI. | SPASMODIC DISEASE, In Dr, Cullen's 
ololopy, this is an order in the claſs neuroſes. The 
term ſpaſm hath been variouſly uſed; in the moſt com- 
* lenle, it hath ſignified any preternatural contraction 
u particular part of the body, either without any 
= a immediately applied to the part, or which re- 
- iter its cauſe is removed. More properly ſpaſms 

© thoſe preternatural contractions, which are attended 


| Thy ora mobility of the ſyſtem. Dr. Cullen 


—_ a includes all the diſeaſes which conſiſt in the 
mu En ſtate of the contraction and motion of the 
ſpaſm; "Ree moving fibres in any part of the body. The 
ccni ce been divided into the tonici and 
195 Gn 3 and agitorii, or motorii, and ſpaſms, 
eaſes "= 8 led, and conyulfions. But moſt of the di/- 
fo mixeq Alete, are in reſpect to tonic or clonic, of 

. ) 
E Waben dilorders according as they effect the ſeveral 
vol. ül. animal, vital, or natural. Cullen's Firſt Lines, 


SPASMUS, A spam, 


0 
"4 TTaw, to draw. 


PASMUS | . 
ltate, the e Croxicus. CLonic SPASM. In a morbid 


| fbres, ae ene of the muſcles, or of the muſcular 


the CRAMP, or CONV ULSION, 


ed excretions. A ſpaſm affecting the dura matter conſi- 


Or of th n to be preternatural motions of the muſcles, 
* e muſcular fibres; and under the title of ſpaſmodic 


that it ſeems preferable to arrange 


voluntary, and are excited by unuſual and un- 


| natural cauſes: When the contractions are ſucceeded by 
a relaxation, but at the ſame time, are repeated without 
the concurrence of the will, or the repetition of the na* 
tural cauſes, and are, at the ſame time, repeated more fre- 
quently, and commonly more violently, than in a healthy 
ſtate ; this ſtate of morbid contraction hath been named 
clonic ſpaſm, and is what Dr. Cullen, in his Noſology, 
names convulſion. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol: ii. 
SpAs uus CYNICUS, alſo called ri/us fardonicus. See 
cus Risvs. | | 
——  Tonicus, Tonic sPAsM. In a morbid ſtate, 
the contraction of the muſcles, or of the muſcular fibres, 
are involuntary, and are excited by unuſual and unnatural 
cauſes, When the contraCtions are to a violent degree, 
and are neither ſucceeded by a ſpontaneous relaxation, nor 
read:ly yield to an extenſion, either from the action of 
antagoniſt muſcles, or from other extending powers ap- 
plied ; this ſtate of contractions is what hath been called 
a tonic ſpaſm, and what Dr. Cullen names ſtrictly and 
ſimply, a ſpaſm. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. | 
SPATHA. See PALMA NoOBIL1s. 
SPATULA FOCETIDA. See IRIS FOETIDA, 
SPECIFICA. SPEciFics. By ſpecifics is not meant 
ſuch as infallibly and in all patients produce falutary 
effects. Such medicines are not to be expected, becauſc 
the operations and effects of remedies. are not formally 
inherent in them, but depend upon the mutual action and 
reaction of the body and medicine upon each other z 
hence the various effects of the ſame medicine in the ſame 
kind of diſorders in different patients, and in the ſame 
patient at different times. By ſpecific medicines we un- 
derſtand ſuch medicines as are more infallible than any 
other in any particular diſorder. Specifics may either be 
conſidered ſuch with reſpect to diſeaſes, or to the ma- 
chine; both which, are much diſputed by many, reſpect- 
ing their exiſtence ; at leaſt ſome medicines haye been 
named ſuch, as act by general, not particular laws, and 
none that we at preſent known of, can properly come 
under ſuch an idea; neither bark nor mercury. 
SPECILLUM. A probe. Æſculapius is ſaid to have 
been the firſt who invented its uſe. Quo aliquid ſpeci- 
mus, vel obſervamus. 


SPECULUM. Called alſo dia/lomotris. A PROBE, 


vities with, of which there are the ſpeculum ani, called 
catopter, ſpeculum oculi, ſpeculum oris, 3 
culum is alſo a name for the tunica aranea of the eye. 
SPELTA. See ADoR. ' 
SPERMA CETI, improperly called parmy citty. In- 
deed the name ſperma is not a juſt one, for this ſubſtance 
is a kind of fat, taken from the head a ſpecies of the 
balzna whale, and which is artificially purified by long 
boiling with alkaline ley. This fat is found in other parts 
of this kind of whale ; but the beſt is in the head. It differs 
from other animal fats in not being diſſoluble by alkalies, 
or combinable with them in a ſoap, and in riſing almoſt 
totally in diſtillation, not in form of a fluid oil, but in 
that of a butyraceous matter, reſembling the butter of wax. 
By long keeping it becomes yellow, or rancid ; this rancid 
part, like other fats, diſſolves in alkaline ley, and the re- 
mainder is left ſweet and white. 1 
This concrete is without any remarkable ſmell, and 
hath abutyraceous taſte. It is much uſed in coughs, dy- 
ſenteries, eroſions of the bowels, and in ſuch caſes in 
general as require that the ſolids ſhould be relaxed or 
ſoftened, alſo in which acrid humours are to be obtunded. 
It readily diſſolves in oils, and unites with wax, by 
the aſſiſtance of heat, and thus it is uſed externally. 


ſo formed into an emulſion, by the intervention of the 
mucilage of gum arabic, or by the help of almonds, which 
are to be rubbed with it. £ 

Sperma ceti is an admirable ſubſtitute for oils, when 
they do not reſt eaſy on the ſtomach. Sir Richard Man- 
rad a extols the mixture of Leder ceti with diaphore- 
ties in the cure of internal inflammations; and he ſays 


that when bleeding cannot be prudently ventured on in 
inflammatory fevers, the ſperma ceti mixed with contra- 
yerva root, and the volatile ſalt of hartſhorn, may be de- 
pended on, if means can be expected to produce any good 
effect. The College of London, order an ointment to be 
made of this, called unguent. ſpermat. ceti; fee ceti oint= 
meut ; formerly hae ou album; 


drams 


or an inſtrument for dilating the natural paſſages, or ca- 


eculum uteri. Spc=. 


For internal uſe, it may be diſſolved with water, and 
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rams of /pc: maceti, two ilrams of white wax, and three 
ounces of olive-oil, together over a ſlow fire, and con- 
{tantly, and quickly ſtirring the ſolution till it cools. See 
Liewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

' SPERMATICA ARVERIA. The S ERMAT TC AR 
TERY. There is one in each ſide. Each of the arterzes 
riſe from the aorta, but are nöt, as ſome aſſert, ſmall at 
their origin, and larger in their proceſs, nor do they anaſ- 
tomoſe with the /prrmatic veins. For the moſt part theſe 
erterics riſe from the anterior part of the acrta, between 
the emuigent and the inferior meſenteric arteries; their 
courſe is obliquely downwards and outwards, they run up- 
on the pſoas muſcle to the brim of the pelvis, and then 
through the aperture in the external oblique mulcie; they 
run behind and contiguous to the peritoneum, and do not 
lie in the cavity of the belly. They are connected by the 
c Hular membrane to each other, and to their correſpond- 
ing veins, all which run in a ſerpentine manner, and 
form the /permatic cord. 

SPERMATICA CORDA. The S$PERMATIC CORD. It 
is compoſed cf the /permatic artery and vein, of nerves, 
Iymphatics, the vas deferens, the cremaſter muſcle, and 
aponeurotic membrane, derived from the opening of the 
external oblique muſcle of the belly: they are all con- 
nected by the cellular membrane. 


This cord is alſo called corpus waricoſum, corpus pyra- 


midale, pleus and corpus pampiniforme, vaja ſpermatica, 
veſu preparantia, capreslaris, and capreoaria _ 
SPERMATICE VEN FE. SPERMATIC VEINS. A 
little below the emulgent vers the vena cava ſends out 
the right vena ſpermatica. The left ſpcrmatic vein com- 
monly ſprings from the left emulgent vcin, the reaſon of 
which is ſaid to be, the avoiding the zorta in its paſſage, 


by which the motion thereof might be retarded. But | 


this does not ſeem to be the cauſe, as the ſame caution is 
not obſerved with reſpect to the emulgent. 


SPERMATOCELE, from omTeoua, ſemen, and xnan a 


tumor. It is a morbid diſtenſion of the epididymis and vas 
deferens, produced by a ſtagnation of emen. This may 
be aoduced by tumors, ſtricture, or inflammation, about 
the caput gallinaginis, or in the courſe of the vas de- 


ferens; but there is reaſon to think that it is more fre- 
quently induced by the laſt, viz. by inflammation, than 


by either of the other two. 

When an inflammatory affection of the parts is diſco- 
vered to be the cauſe of the diſeaſe, general and topical 
bloodletting, gentle laxatives, a low cooling diet, and reſt 
of body, will commonly be found the moſt effectual re- 
medies. And again, when tumors are diſcovered to preſs 


upon the yas deferens, they ought either to be brought 


to ſuppurate, or their extirpation ſhould be attempted 
when that can be done with propriety. At other times 
theſe tumors are found to depend on a venereal cauſe; and 
in ſuch inſtances a well directed courſe of mercury hath 
been known to remove them. 

On ſome occaſions, it is ſaid, that all the other means 
having failed, caſtration has at laſt been found requiſite, 
But this cannot be ſuppoſed to be a very neceſſary ſtep. 
See Bell's Syſtem of Surgery, vol. i. p. 495. 

SPHACELUS. A MORTIFICATION. Called alſo 
IaxISs FRIGIDUS, See MORTIFICATIO. 

SPHACELUS Oss Is. See SPINA VENTOSA, and 
CARIES. | 

SPHACELISMUS, the ſame as phrenitis. 

SPHAENOIDES O8, called alſo /phenoides azypes; 
papillare os; baſilare os. The SPHENOID BONE, from 
o, a wedyre, It is alſo called os crneiforme. Tt is an 
irregular bone which runs into the baſis of the ſkull, from 
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one temple to the other. Externally it hath five proceſſes. 


which are all ſubdivided. The firſt and fecond are the 
two lateral apophyſes, called laterales proceſſus, the upper 
Part of edch of which is called the temporal proceſs ; that 
part of them which jets out towards the inſide, lower than 
the temporal, and which makes up part of the orbit, 1s 
called the orbitar proceſs; the loweſt and back part of 
theſe proceſſes is called the fpinous proceſs. The two 
external proceſſes which get out nearly perpendicular to 
the baſe of the cranium, with each a foſſa behind, are 
called the pterygoid proceſſes. The azygous proceſs is 
that ſharp middle ridge which is in the bafe of the Bone. 
 SPHARISTICA. A game, played in the ſpheriſ- 
terium, or tennis-court; ſome though will have it dif- 
ferent from the modern tennis, but it is not known 


is a ſeries of tranſverſe fibres running cro 


a do 
| and a fracture of the os ilei. It is cither ing O 144 


* 


SP} 


wherein the difference conſiſted. The Miler 
ticularly averſe from this exerciſe, Thou Mees b 
nians frequently gave the freedom of ther the Athe⸗ 
ſpbæriſtæ, or maiters in this art, by way of COTM the 
the ball with which they played was called : Mp!itent: 
it was alſo the name for balls formed for e et 
poſes particularly of exereiſe. ſwerent pur- 
SPH AROCEPHALAELATIOR. 84e Fe 
SPHENO MAXILLARIS ARTERLA iet 
branch of the maxillaria interna arteria ; 2 Drs le lr 
ferior era or /pheno maxillary ſiſfure, and K = 
through the foramen /phen» palatinum. , 
 SPHENO MAXILLARIAF188URA, So Winſlow wn. 
inferior orbitare fiſſurès formed by the edges of OY bs: 
lary notehes in the os ſphenoides. They are 0 OY 
in the maxilla ſuperior, and are there called dots 
orbitary fiſlures. — "MY 
-—- PALATINUS. Thee muſcles rile (one 
each ſide) from the os ſphenoides, and are infer eyes 
the ſides of the glandula palati, and back pan of * 
uvula. This alfo is the name of a branch from the * . 
maxillary branch of the fifth pair of nery 1 


buted to th foul e de Nerves» It is i 
1 tO the muſculus ptery goldeus internus, to the back 


art of the nares, to the ſinus ſphenoidale: 
35 Tuſtachiana. DE : . IP I _ * 
PHARYNG Us. This muſcles riſes 
each fide) from the alary proceſſes of the ſphen 
and runs to the ſides of the pharynx. 

—— PTERYGo-PALATINUS. Valſalva Qiſcorered 
that this muſcle does not belong to the uvula, but to the 
tuba Euſtachiana. It riſes from the os ſphenoides, ani 
is inſerted into the fore-part of the palate, 
S ALPIN GOPHARTN CAI. Theſe muſcles ns 
fixed by one extremity partly to the ſphenoidal fide of ts | 
bony portion of the Euſtachian tube, partly to the nente 
ſoft portion of the ſame tube; thence it runs towards the 
external wing of the apophyſis pterygoides, into which 
one portion of the muſcle is inſerted ; the other portion 


fone on 
id bone, 


runs to the end of the wing, and turns round to the 
forked extremity thereof as over a pulley, and is after- 


wards inſerted in the ſeptum palati near the uyula, 
— SALPINGO-9vT APHILINUS, called alſo peri- 
linus euternus. See CIRCUMFLEXUS PALATI, 
— Six ALIS. See DUR # MATRIS ARTERIE. 
SPHINCTER ANI. C onſtrictor ani; cutaneus; cuticus 
loſus. The $PHINCTER of the ANUS, from 0:74, cu 
ftringo, to ſhut. The extremity of the anus is ſurrouncel 
by the /pin&er which ariſes from the bottom of the 0s 
coceygis, and its fibres ſeparating, ſurrounds the anus, and 
terminates in the lower part of 4 bulb of the urethra. 
SPHINCTER GUL #. See SPHINCTER OESOPHAGT, 
— LABIORUM, called alfo conftri&or labisrum: 4 
bicularis z ofculatorius muſculus. The $PHINCTER Of 
the LIS. The muſcle ſurrounds the /ips with orbiculat 
fibres, and when it acts it corrugates them, It is an a. 
tagoniſt to all the other muſcles of the is, keeping tuen 
in order, and allowing them an equal balance. 
CESopHaci. The SPHINCTER of the 0150 
PHAGUS, or GLA. See CEso0PilAGUs. 
Vacinz. The sPHINCTER of the VAGING 
Juſt within the vagina we obſerve this ſphincle- nu 
it is two planes of circular fibres that come part he 
the perinzum and partly from the ſphincte, am = 
ſurround the vagina, and are loſt in the fibres 5 2 
crura elitoridis. Its office is to bring the perinxum co 
to the bones, and ſo embrace the penis in coitu. | 
— Vezicz. The s8PHINCTER of the BL40P 
G-wiſe under 
the ſtraight fibres of the neck of the bladder in 3 circa 
manner. | | 
SPICA. A 5Prxe. It is a part of a ftalk wick (| 
with flowers or fruit, ſo as to form an acute e 4 
that called MAs, ſee LAVANDULA 3 - 
F MINA, and VULGARIS, fee EAA 
GUSTIFOLIA,—INDECA, and NaRD1, ſee — Hot 
InDica.—CELTICA, fee NARDUs CELTIC? 
TULANA, ſee STACHAs8.—BREYIS, ie 
Ros. Sica is alſo the name of a 28 er 0 
three kinds; and ſo called from their reſem ; 
ear of corn. or 
Spica INGUINAL1S. Tt is 2 bandage 745 N 
cure of an inteſtinal hernia, a diſlocation © ; 
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the gngle is twenty-four feet in length and three 
headed b "_ x A end 13 heed on the os [let of the ſound 
_—_— the head of the roller paſſes 'round the bot- 
bei f the belly and the hip, then to the black part of the 
1 0 comes up between the thighs, and is conveyed to 
1 roin, and ſo over the back where it begun; pin the 
Lindage to the compreſs on the groin, and finiſh by a turn 

| 2 5 round the belly. When applied to one groin only 
Nh called ſpica inguinalis ſimplex. When the ſimple 
FO hath two heads, place the middle part at the pe- 
anrum, from wuence the heads aſcend obliquely to the 

| hip, from whence they paſs behind and before to the 


1 5 
OT INGUINALIS DUPLEX. The double inguinal 


Lis double headed, twenty-four feet long, and three 
inches broad. Its middle is fixed on the loins, and 
brought round the belly, where the ends are changed 
then they go round the outſide of the thighs, paſs under 
the buttocks, and aſcend on each groin ; there, having 
ſecured the dreſſing, they aſcend over the ofla ilia to 
| their beginning, where the heads are again changed and 
brought round to the belly, where they are again chang- 
ed, and then they deſcend on each ſide of the ſcrotum, 
and go round the buttocks to each groin, and ſo to the 
| belly, where they are again changed, and then they 
aſcend to the oſſa ilia. This direction muſt be repeated 
often. 9 
—— SIMPLEX. It is a bandage, ſo called from its 
| reſemblance to an ear of corn. Some call it geranium. 
If is a common roller, about five ells long, and three 
fingers in breath, rolled up with one head. When it is 
rolled up with two heads it is called /p:ca: duplex. 
SPIGELIA. See ANTHELMIA. 


wrtehre, The true are twenty-four in number, viz. ſeven 
of the neck, twelve of the back, and five of the loins. 
Lach vertebra is compoſed of its body and proceſſes. 
The body is the thick anterior part, which is convex be- 
fore and concave behind, and moſt horizontal and plain 
bath above and below. The ſurfnces of two contiguous 
| rertebrze are covered with a cartilage. There is a liga- 
ment, compoſed of concentrical curved fibres, which is 
hrmly attached to the horizontal furface of the vertebræ, 
beſides which there is a ſtrong ligament, which lies be- 
tween the edges of the vertebræ, whoſe fibres decuſſate 
each other in the form of an X. From each ſide of the 
y of each vertebra, a bony ridge is produced back- 
wards and to a fide, from the poſterior extremity of which 
one ſlanting proceſs ariſes, and another deſcends : the 
moth ſide of each of theſe four proceſſes (which are 
caled the oblique) is covered with a cartilage, and the 
| E inferior oblique proceiles of each vertebra are articu- 
ted with the two ſuperior oblique proceſſes of the vertebra 
low. From between the ſuperior and inferior oblique 
ya of each fide the vertebra is {ſtretched out laterally, 
4 forms a proceſs called tranſverſe. From the poſterior 
1 e two oblique and of the tranſverſe proceſs, on 
33 ws broad oblique bony plate is extended back- 
uk Where theſe meet, the ſpinal proceſs riſes, and 
n out backwards. Theſe feven proceſſes form the 
"Ry parts of the vertebræ, and are hollow at their 
| back ani, part, which cavity joined with that on the 
3 of the bodies, make a great canal which anſwers 
I, hin i the vertebra above and below, for the me- 
1 . IS, Ans are two ſemicircular notches be- 
| with = Les vertebra, which coincide with two ſimilar 
Wich u. e adjoining vertebra; through theſe foramina, 


wrebre) 4 immediately behind the body of the 


| inal ne 
| - The cery; Ip rves paſs out. 


ow ; th + 5 1 . 
joſe we Hog flat forward and behind. Their ſpinal 
| nn th e tranſverſe proceſſes are-ſhort and ge- 
| the wenbraf root having a hole for the ſecure 1 


Ie horizontal. 


not enti 
5 ig moſt ;7, "formed by the firſt and ſecond vertebræ 


I the reſt of the 7 gined), but they are greatly aſfiſted by 


| by pe for the rotation of any two verte- 
highs em all to = rable, yet it is-not ſo when we conſider 
ble the arg zd "oak, beſides, if this rotation was betwixt 


only, as we are capable of rotating 
1 
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ſpica. It is uſed when a rupture, &c. is in both groins. 


SPINA. The sPIN E. It is divided into true and ball 


ical vertebræ are concave above and convex 


to allow a more convenient inſertion for 


artery and vein. The oblique proceſſes 
The rotatory motions of the head 


BY t- 


the head a quarter of a circle, ſo great a degree of motion 
would have deſtroyed the /þinal marrow of that part. 
The dorfal vertebræ are of a middle ſize betwixt the 
cervical and lumbal, and are flattened laterally by the 
preſſure of the ribs, which are inſerted into ſmall cavities 
in the ſides of theſe vertebræ. The ribs are articulated 
betwixt two vertebræ, except in the firſt, eleventh, and 
twelfth, where the cavity for their reception is entirely 
formed in the ſaid vertebræ. | 
The lumbar vertebræ are larger than the others; the 
cartilages between them are thicker, and the /pina/ and 
oblique proceſſes ſtronger, which is neceſſary as they 
have a greater quantity of motion, and are the moſt ex- 
poſed in injuries offered to the ſpine. | 
The falſe vertebræ are divided into two bones, viz. the 
os ſacrum and os coccygis. | 
| Upon the pine, particularly in the cavities of the thorax 
and abdomen, are found a number of lymphatic veſlela 
and glands. 8 
SPINA ALBA. The WHITE-THORN TREE, alſo called 
oxyacantha, meſpulus apii folio fylveſiris ſpinsſa. Haw- 
THORN. It is the cratægus oxyacantha, Linn. It is com- 
mon in hedges: its flowers have an agreeable fragrance, 
and have been uſeful in {trengthening weak ſtomachs by 
uſing them in the manner of tea or an infuſion. For that 
called Acip A. See BERBERIS. TY 
—— ARABICA. See CARDUUS SPINOSSISSIMUS. 
— ACYPTIACA. Sce Ac ACA. 
BURCHI MoNsPEL IENSIs. See ALATERNUS. 
—— CERVINA SOLUTIVA INFECTORIA, Set 
RHAMNUs. | | 
— HiRci. See TRAGACANTHA, 
PURGATRIX, See HIPPOPHLEES. 


— SOLSTICIALIs. See CALCITRAPA OFFICI- 
NALIS. - 


BiFiDA, alſo called hydrops medulle ſpinalic. 
Hydrocele ſpinalis hydrorachitis. Sagar ſays that it is 
a true dropſy of the thecæ ſpinalis. It is a tumor 
of the colour of the ſkin, and is ſeated upon the ver- 


the ſkull. It receives its name from the proceſſes of the 
ſpine being wanting, where it appears; and is known by 
its ſituation, its being always there at the birth of the pa- 
tient, its watery contents, and the palſy, which uſually 
attends it. Dr. Cullen names in HyYDRORACHITIS, 
which ſee. _ | 


children on whom theſe tumors are found, die in a day 
or two. If this tumor is opened, death is ſpeedily the 
conſequence. 
London, gave a drawing which was a caſe of this kind, 
and with which the child livid four months, but at length 
died in convulſions, Mr. Warner gives an inſtance of 
this diſorder in a young man of twenty years old. See his 
Caſes in Surgery. Bells Surgery, vol. v. p. 502. 
| VENTOSA, called alſo ſpine ventofrras, ſideratio 
ofſis, cancer ofſis, gangræna oſſis, ſphacelus offis, tere- 
do, fungus articuli, and ſome French authors ex- 
o/tofis. When children are the ſubjects of this difeaſe, 
M. Severinus calls it pedarthrocace. 
called a white ſwelling. Spina ſeems to have been a 
term applied by the Arabians to this diſorder, becauſe, 
it occaſions a pricking in the fleſh like the punCture 
of thorns, and the epithet- ventoſa is added, becauſe 
upon touching the tumor, it ſeems to be filled with 
wind, though this is not the cauſe of the diſtenſion. The 
late Mr. Sharp ſays, that the /pina ventoſa is a caries of a 
bone, attended with an internal corruption of its whole 
ſubſtance, and generally ariſing from a putrefaction of 
the marrow, by which the perioſteum and ligaments, as 
well as the bone, are wholly deſtroyed. 

Mr. Pott divides this diſorder into the hydrops articuli, 
the fungus articuli, or thickening of the ligaments of the 
joint, and the enlargement of the bone. The firſt of 
theſe, or the hydrops articuli, very often comes on ſudden- 
ly, is of ſhort duration, and goes off as ſuddenly; it often 
happens in a relaxed habit, from a want of lymphatic ab- 
ſorption, from relaxation, from an obſtruction in the 

lymphatic circulation in the joint; it ſometimes happens 
in rheumatic habits. The ſecond is generally known 
by the uniform goo | of the parts growing very hard, 
ſo as deſtroy all diſtinction; and laſtly, by an inſlexibi- 


| lity ; this uſually ends in the amputation. 


Dr. 


tebræ of the neck, back, or loins, or on the ſutures of 


This diforder is incurable. For the moſt part thoſe 


Dr. Mackenzie, profeſſor of midwifery in 


With us it is often 


7 
1 
1 
os 
| : 
1 
4 
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Dr. White, in his Preſeht Practice of Surgery, page 64. 
ſays that this diſorder is generally underitood to be a tu- 
mor, which takes its riſe in the internal parts of the 
bone, and gradually cularges its ſubſtance. It is fre- 
quently hard, and without muth pain; ſometimes it ap- 
pears-as if it were puffed up with air, and is attended with 
ſhooting pricking pains, from which indications it has its 
name. It gradually extends itſelf to the perioſteum and 
integuments which cover or lie near the part affected, 
and, in the end, produces an ulcer of the moſt ſtubborn 
kind. It is not confined to the cylindrical bones ; it af- 


fects allo thoſe of the head, face, neck, back, and cheſt, 


though the former are the molt frequent ſeats of the com- 
plaint. It is moſt miſchievous when iixed on the heads 
and proceſſes of bones. „ 

It may be cauſed by a ſcorbutic, ſcrophulous, or vene- 
real acrimony, affecting the lamellz, or medullary ſub- 
{lance of the bone; or by injury done to the correſpond- 
ing veſlels between the perioſteum, lamellz, and medulla, 
from external violence. 

In the milder ſpecies of this complaint, when it pro- 
ceeds from external injury, cold applications with Gou- 
lard's water of acetated ammonia, and the like, in its 
early ſtage, have been of great ſervice. When it ariſes 
from acrimony in a moderate degree, an alterative courſe, 
with mercurial ointment, decoction of ſarſaparilla, or of 
the woods, together with an aceſcent and milk-dict, have 
been known to reſtrain its progreſy. Accidents are ge- 
nerally confined to the external lamellz, and ſeldom pro- 
duce diſeaſes of great depth in thecylindrical bones, unleſs 
there is ſome prediſpoſing cauſe in the habit, which is the 
buſineſs of the ſurgeon to attend to. When the ſuper- 
incumbent parts begin to be diſcoloured, and are troubled 
with pricking pain and burning heat, an ulcer is certainly 
forming withoutſide the bone: at that time, an opening 
ſhould be made ſufhcient to lay bare the diſeaſed part: 
if it is of moderate extent, a cauſtic may be applied; 
otherwiſe, the knife will anſwer better. Perforation, as 
directed in the carious ulcer, then becomes expedient : 
and ſuch dreſſings are to be applied, as will tend to ab- 
ſorb the diſcharge, and reſtrain the fleſh from growing 
over the denuded bone, until the diſeaſed part is ſepa- 
rated, or the diſcharge is dried up. When the whole of 


the ſubſtance is diſeaſed, particularly in or near a joint, 


zun enten is the only remedy; but it is juſtly obſerved 
by Monſ. Le Dran, that the operation ſhould not be per- 
formed upon the bone which is diſeaſed. 

SPINACHIA, : alſo called o/us Hiſpanicum, le pathum 

SPINACIA, Hortenſe. COMMON $PINAGE., It 
is only uſed at the table, and conſidered as very tender, con- 
taining only a ſmall portion of nutritious matter, but if 
frecly eaten it is laxative, diuretic, and cooling. See Rail 
Hiſt. For that called fragifera, ſee CHENOPODIO 
MORUS MAJOR. | | eb 

SPINA VENTOSITAS. See SPINA VENTOSA., 

SPINALES COLLI MINORES. SeceINTERSPI- 
NALES MUSC, | 


SPINALES LUMBORUM, Theſe are ſome faſciculi which 


run up from the ſuperior falſe /pines of the os ſacrum 


to the lower ſpinal apophyſes of the loins, which may be 
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looked upon as fo many /pinales lumborum majores. 


There are alſo ſome ſpinales minores between the ſpinal 
apophyſes of the loins, and tranſverſales minores, be- 
tween the tranſverſe apophyſes, which are ſometimes of 
a conſiderable breadth. _ | ; 
SPINALIS ARTERIA. There are two ſpinal arti- 
teries, one anterior and one poſterior, both produced 
by the vertebrales; each of which, as ſoon as it enters into 
the cranium, ſends out a ſmall branch, by the union of 
which the poſterior ſpinalis is formed. Afterwards the 
vertebrales advancing to the apophyſis baſilaris of the os 
occipitis, detach backwards two other ſmall branches, 
which likewiſe meet, and by their union form the /pinalis 
anterior. Theſe ſpinal arteries run down on the fore and 
back ſides of the medulla /pinalis, and by ſmall tranſverſe 
ramifications communicate with thoſe which the inter- 
coſtal and lumbar arteries ſend to the ſame part. 
HPINALIS COLLI. This muſcle riſes, one on each fide, 
from the ſpines of the ſeven uppermoſt vertebræ of the 
back, and is inſerted into the ſpines of the five lower 
vertebræ of the neck. See SpIxALIs Muscurus. _ 
DorsI1 MAJOR. It is a long ſlender muſcle 


tying on the lateral part of the extremities of the ſpinal 


*reri is analagous to the crude ſal ammoniac in its 
nal qualities, but is ſomewhat more penetrating Ki 
3 ii. to 3 ſs. is the uſual doſe when perſpiratio 


| 


SPI 


apophyſes of the back. It is common 
5 3 
SPIN ATIs Don sI MIN OR. Theſe muſcles 
kinds; ſome go laterally from the extremity of 
apophyſis to another, being often mixed with 
faſciculi of the inis major; the reſt lie di 
tween the extremities of two neighbouring 
phyſes, being ſeparated from their fellows o 
fide by the ſpinal ligament. 
CULUS. . | 
| Musculus. This muſcle, and its fellow 
the oppoſite ſide, rife tendinous from the ſpina Ks; 
ceſſes, and run to be inſerted into the trantverf- 20 
ceſſes: It is diſtinguithed into /pinal:s coll, and pr 
dor/i. It goes in this manner as high as the ſyn... 
of 50 fond vertebra. ; © ipinalprec 
SPINOSA. See SPINA BIFIDA, and Hvpgog! 
CHITIS. by 


SPINOSUM 5SYRIACUM. See ALlnaer, 


are of twg 
One ſpiny] 
the Mort 
rectly be. 
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See Sinan Ju, 


SPIRZAA AFRICANA, called alſo eponymus Virgin 
ribeſii folio AFRICAN MEADOW-SWEET, A erde 


of the pentandria monogynia claſs; ſeveral ſpecies of 
which grow naturally at the Cape of Good-Hope. For 
that called SPIRZA UZLMARIA, ſee ULMARI4. 

HPIRITUS. SPIRIT. Any fine volatile ſubſtance 
which exhales from bodies in a given degree of heat i; 
called /p:rit ; hence, by a ſort of imaginary analogy, the 
nervous fluid hath been called ſpirit, and is general 
termed the animal /pirit, Spirit in the human body is 
ſpoken of under the different characters of natural, yita 
and animal. The firſt are ſaid to preſide over the digeſtion 
of the aliment, and the elaboration of chyle, or the na- 
tural actions. The ſecond over the motion of the lungs 
and heart, or the vital actions. The third over the ani 
mal actions, as ſenſation, voluntary motion, &c, 

This term Hpiritus is alſo added to many produdts, is 
ſps. Athereus—Vini ÆEthereus, ſee RT HER ;—Canu 
phoræ Tartar.— Vin. Camph. fee CAur noxA;-Coch⸗ 
leariæ, ſee CocHLEARIA; — Cornu Cervi— Sal. Amm, 
—Hdal Arm. D. — Sal Ammon. Cauſtic.— Sal Amm. cum 
Calce viva Vol. Arom. fee ALc ALI. Vini. Vin. 
tenuioris.— Vin. reQif. ſee VIN VM ADUSTUM.—val 
Marin. coag — Glauberi, fee MARINUM SA. Nitr.— 
Nitr. Glaub.—Duicis, ſee N1iTrrRuUm.—Vol. fœtid. fee 
As A FOETIDA.—Manerale, ſec AER. 

In botany it is that volatile part in the eſſential oil of 
plants to which their peculiar ſmell and taſte is own, 
It is alſo called rector ſpiritus. 

In pharmacy there are many different ſubjects to which 
the name of ſpirit is given; but they are chiefly the fh 
obtained by fermentation, which ſeem to be the only pre- 
per ones; thoſe that are formed of a ſaturate ſolution of 
volatile alkaline ſalts in water are more properly ſolutions 
than /pirits. The fermented vegetable pit, common) 


called vinous /þirit, is water ſo impregnated with the oli 


neſs of a vegetable, that it will burn all away. See Vie 
NUM ADUSTUM. 

SIR. ETHER. VITRIOL COMP, See Lie; 
MINERALIS ANOD. HOFFMANNI. 
MIN DERERI. MINDERERUS's SPIRIT. Am- 
moniacus vegetabilis ſal, now aqua ammoma ade, 
tata, Take of ammonia Z ij. diſtilled vinegar» four 
pints, or quantity ſufficient that the ammonia may 
ſaturated. Ph. Lond. 1788. PRE 

To hit the neutralized point is difficult but the f 
way of trying it is to ſtain a thick writing paper 0" N 
ſide with the blue called lachmus or archi and on f 
other ſide with red, by mixing as much diluted (%, . 
ſalt in the lachmus as will redden it; then dip this 5 
into the mixture which is to be neutral, and — — - 
predominant, the red fide will turn blue; if the acid pre- 


vails the blue ſide will become red, and no 2 - 
produced if the mixture is neutral. The ſpiritus 1068 


excited; or it may be taken from 3 fs. to 5 u. 5 
— SALIS AMMONIACIT. See Ad. AMMON A UA 
SALIS AMMONIACI cum CALCE-. See A 
AMMONIA PUR@. 
SALIS AMMONIACI DULCIS. 
AMMONIZ, and all under AL ALI. 


SPISSAMENTA. Sec STYMMATA- SPLANCH . 


See Sigi 


| rp ANC 


| Medicines ap 


propriated to the diſeaſes of the bowels or 


| on \NCHNOLOGIA. SPLANCANOLOGY. Ittreats 


of a 


it warms the 


| in the head, breaſt, or belly. 
Uthe 17K ny The SPLEEN, or MILT, Hippo- 


jum laterally, in the cavity between the falſe 
| 8 If is of a long oval figure, about ſeven 
ab . breadth in length, and four or five in breadth. It 
| erally of a livid or a black red colour, and very lax. 
Is 


n under anterior and 7 poſterior part. It receives 
8 | 


| the great extremity of the It 
n takes a coat from the peritoneum. 


1e ſtomach on its concave part. 
At the fiſſure in 


cke inferior edge the veſſels enter variouſly, ſome in the 
| middle and others in the extremities; theſe veſſels ſend 


branches to 


the ſtomach, they are called vaſa brevia. 


» favs that it is compoſed wholly of arteries and 
= 1 its uſe is to afford the liver due ſupplies 
of boodl See Haller's Phyſiology, lect. 26. Caſſerius, 
Ruyſch and W inflow. BOS 

PLENALGIA, vel SPLENICA.. Pain in the ſpleen, 


or its region. 
QPLENAL 


IX SUPPURATORIA. Inflammation of 


the ſpleen, tending to or ending in a ſuppuration. 
SpLENIA. COMPRESSES, The ancients called them 


lala becauſe they often reſembled the ſpleen in ſhape. 
And they are called compreſſes, becauſe they keep other 


areſſings tight and firm. They are made of lint, tow, 
| and folded rags. Their principal uſes are to cheriſh 
the natural heat of the part, or to keep out the cold: to 
ſecure the dreſſings under themz to convey liquid reme- 


thereon 3 to 
| the dreſlings 


| wide of the 


branches to 


and order 


* 


aperior 
lgamentum 
te os oc 


dies to the diſordered part, and to continue them longer 


lil up inequalities and depreſſions, ſo that 
may be ſecured; and, laſtly, to prevent the 


| ſkin from being irritated by the ſtricture of the bandages. 
SPLENICA. Sce SPLENALGIA. | 

SPLENICA ARTERIA. The SPLENIC ARTERY paſſes 
| downwards and to the left ſide, behind the upper edge of 
| the pancreas, to which it gives branches; afterwards it 
divides into ſeveral branches, which enter the fiſſure in the 


ſpleen. Before they enter the ſpleen they 


give off the vaſa brevia, and the gaſtrica ſiniſtra, whic 
is the largeſt of the vaſa brevia. 

— VEVXVA. The 8PLENIC VEIN is one of thedivifions 
of the vena portæ ventralis. It runs tranſverſely from the 
night to the left, firſt under the duodenum, and then 
along the lower ſide of the pancreas near the poſterior 
elge; in its courſe it gives off ſeveral branches. It ter- 
mates akter by a winding courſe, in which it ſends 


the ſpleen. Laſtly, it reaches the fiſſure of 


| tie ſpleen, which it enters, and runs through its whole 

length by ſeveral branches, much in the ſame manner as 
| Ur ſplmic artery. | 
SPLENTTIS, from eam, the ſpleen, inflammatio ſplenis vel 
* An INFLAMMATION or a TUMOR of the SPLEEN. 
peng is alſo a name for the vein in the left hand which 
5 Called falvatella, the fellow to which in the right hand 


q ed jecoraria, Dr. Cullen places the /plenit:s, or in- 
| mation of the ſpleen, 


as a genus in the claſs pyrexiæ, 


IF See INFLAMMATIO SPLENIS. 


SbLENIUS 


See ASPLENIUM. 

called alſo triangularis, and maſloidæus 
de Mas roipxus Musc. It riſes from the 
colli, a little below the firſt tranſverſe line of 


fir ng, To the lower vertebrz of the neck, and 


or Part and whole len 
into the tranſverſe 


vertebræ, and is inſerted into the poſte- 
gth of the maſtoid proceſs, and 
proceſs of the atlas and dentata, ſerving 


n . 1 * 
two ml — — Albinus divides this into 
. e VIZ. t E 7 22 ' , 
call; but this 15 ſplenius capitis, and the ſplenius 


70910 CELE. A rupture of the ſpleen. 
Por N. See DACCHARUM. 
ODIUM A 


ſion is quite unneceſſary. 


RABUM. BuRNnT 1voORY. Cinerulam, 


WD [$35] $ÞV 


HNIC A, from orAayver, an entrail or bowel. 


| ebur. Ivory is the tuſks of elephants, which often grow to 


ſeven feet in length, and at their baſis are as thick as a 
man's thigh; one of them will ſometimes weigh one 
hundred and ſixty pounds. The African ivory turns yel- 
low with keeping; the Ceylon ivory keeps its whiteneſs 
longeſt. 'The ſhavings are boiled in water, and thus a 
jelly is formed, which hath the ſame effects as the jelly 
of hartſhornz the African ivory abounds moſt with oil 
and falt, the qualities of which are not. different from 
thoſe obtained from hartſnorn. When ivory is burnt to 
blackneſs, it is called 7vory black and velvet black. | 
It is alſo applied to burnt aſhes, metalline calces, and 
a compoſition of white lead and oil, called putty, and is 
likewiſe called abaz/rs.. 
SPODIUM GRACORUN. Sce ALBUM GREACUM. 
SPOLIARIUM. See APoDYTERIUM. 
SPONDYLIUM. See PasTiNACA. 


SPONGIA. SPONGE. It is ſomewhat like a fungus z 


it is a plant which grows in the ſea; it is very bibulous, ' 


of a ſoft ſubſtance, full of perforations, and elaſtic. It is 
brought from Smyrna and Aleppo: the beſt is ſaid to be 
got in the Archipelago. Thoſe pieces which are full of 
fine perforations are called males, and of theſe the hardeſt 
are called tragi; the contrary are called female. 

It is uſed inſtead of flannels, in applying fomentations, 
for it keeps the heat longer; for tents to dilate wounds, 
in which caſe it 1s dipped in hot bee's wax, then ſqueezed 
hard until it is cold, after which it is eut into proper 
ſizes for pledgets, to be applied over the lint which is 
laid on the ſtump after amputating a limb. It adheres 
ſtrongly to the mouths of wounded veſlels, and when re- 
tained by proper compreſhon it has prevented conſider- 
able bleedings, preferable to agaric, or-puff-ball; and in 
ſcrofulous diforders, and cutaneous foulneſſes, for which 
end it is reduced, by lightly burning it, to a black powder, 
which is given in doſes from gr. x. to 9 i. two or three 
times a day: its virtues, which render it uſeful in theſe 
diſorders, depend on a volatile, animal, alkaline falt, with 
which it abounds, and the oil of the ſponge united. 

It has been particularly celebrated for removing that 
large ſwelling of the neck, termed bronchocele, and Derby- 
ſhire throat, which 1s probably of a ſcrofulous nature. 

When /ponge is cut in ſmall pieces and freed from the 
{tony matters which are lodged in it, it is burnt in a cloſe 
earthen veſſel until it is black and friable, and when being 
powdered in a ſtone or a glaſs mortar, it is kept in a cloſe 
phial for uſe. 'The burning ſhould be diſcontinued as ſoon 
as the matter becomes thoroughly black; as the outſide 
of a large quantity will be ſathciently burnt before the 
middle is much affected, the beſt method is, to cut it in 
ſmall pieces, and keep it continually ſtirring in ſuch a 
machine as coffee is roaſted in. ee 

Except the bags of the ſilkworm, more volatile alkaline 
ſalt is obtained from /ponge than from any other matter. 
By boiling the /ponge in water, it gives out a portion of 
ſea-ſalt 3 by burning it to aſhes, it yields a large quantity 
of fixed alkaline ſalt, the ſame as is obtained from the ſea« 
ſalt. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

SPONGIA soLISs. See BONONIENSIS -LAPIS, 

SPONGIOSUM OS. A name for the os ethmoitles. 
The oſſa ſpongioſa inferiora are two oblong bones lying 
looſe between the anterior and poſterior noſtrils; they are 
glued to the upper maxillary bones and are convex to- 
Wards the ſeptum naſi, while on the oppoſite ſide, which 
faces the ſinus maxillaris, they are concave. They have 
each two proceſſes on their upper edge; the poſterior co- 
vers part of the maxillary ſinus; the inferior joining with 
the os unguis, compoſes part of the ductus lachrymalis. 

The 9% ſpongioſa ſuperiora, ſee ETHMOI DES Os. 

SPONSA SOLIS. See Ros solls, and CALEN- 

8 

SPORADICI. SroRA DIS DISEASES. Such 4i/- 
caſes as reign in the ſame places and time; here and there 
one or a very few perſons only being their ſubjects. Such 
diſeaſes are neither endemic, epidemic, or contagious. 

SPUMA ARGENTI. See CATHIMIA. 

SPUTUM. STT. This name is given to whatever 
comes from the mouth; but it is properly confined to 


| what is excreted by coughing Bloody /pit is when the 
blood-veſſels in the lungs are eroded, and in this caſe, a 
| cough attends. Salt acrid /pit endangers an eroſion in 


| Bitter, or ſalt /t, is from. a mixture of bile. 
the lungs. Bitter, * 7 8 f Swe 
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a putrefaction of the humours of which it is compoſed; 


. 


roſper Alpinus's Præſages. | 

SQUALOR. See AucHNMos. 

SQUAMARIA. See OROBANCHE, 

<9. tre CRANGON. See CRANGON. 

SQUINANTHUM. See Juxncvs ODoR ATUS. 
STACHYS. See MARRUBTIUM VERTICILLATUM, 

For that called fœtida, ſee GALEOPSISs; — paluſtris, 


| 1 ſpit is from a phthiſis approaching or begun. See 


- fee PAnax CoLONt. 


STACTE. See MYRRHA. 

STACTICON. See ENSTAcTON. 

STAGMA. A liquor expoſed to diſtillation j alſo a 
name for the vitriolic acid. 

STAMINA. Alſo called ch:wes; they are thoſe ſlen- 
der threads which encompaſs the ſtyle in the centre of 
flowers, and ſupport the apices or ſummits which contain 
the male duſt. | Cn te 

STANNUM. Tin. Alſo called plumbum candidum, 
diabolus metallorum, Jupiter. It is the lighteſt of all the 
metals; the leaſt ſimple, being mixed with various hete- 
rogene particles, particularly ſulphureous or arſenical, 
whence the inconveniencies to which its eflayers are ſub- 
jected; it is leſs fixed in the fire than any other of the 
metals; it is ſoft, flexible, and malleable, yet it increaſes 
the elaſticity of ſome elaſtic bodies; it is not ſonorous, 
yet when mixed with other metals their ſound is increaſed; 
it melts long before ignition, even with a heat not much 
exceeding boiling water; in melting it hath this peculi- 
arity, in which it differs from all other metals, that it 
crackles as it melts z when crude, it diſſolves only in aqua 
regia ; but when freed from its ſulphur, &c. by calcina- 
tion, it diſſolves even in vinegar. Its ore is found in 
many parts of the world, but the beſt is the Malacca 
tin, and the next 1s the Engliſh. 

Tin hath been extolled as a ſpecific in diſorders of the 
uterus and lungs, and particularly as an antihectic, but 
experience does not ſupport its character, ſo that it is 
almoſt thrown out of the preſent practice. Dr. Aliton 
hath given the filings of fin a degree of reputation for 
deſtroying worms, particularly the flat one; he directs 
it to be given in treacle, in doſes of from 3 1s. to 3 i. 
the patient takes it in the morning faſting; the day after 
three doſes are taken, a purging draught ſhould be taken. 
Some have obſerved that in hath been effectual in epi- 
lepſies from worms and from frights, and in the chorea 
ſancti Viti; though not in any other nervous diſorder. 
In nervous diſorders it ſhould be finely powdered ; but 
as a deſtroyer of worms, the filings are moit effectual. 

If tin is heated, it becomes ſo brittle, that by agitation, 
when juſt ready to melt, it falls into a fine powder; but 
the tin is more eaſily powdered by rubbing three parts with 
one of coralline, and pounding them together. See Lewis's 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

STAPEDIS MUSCULDUS. It lies in a little cavity 
of the os petroſum, and is inſerted into the head of the 
ſtapes. 

TAPES. The STIRRUP. It is one of the bones in 
the ear, and is thus named becaule it is exactly like a 


ſtirrup. It ſtands with its baſis upwards and inwards 


upon the feneſtra ovalis, and at its narrower part is arti- 
culated with the inſide of the long proceſs of the incus. 
Sec AURIS. 
STAPHISAGRIA, called alſo pedicularis, pedicularia, 
aconitum urens ricint fere foliis flore ceruleo magno z 
delphinum plantani folio. ST AVESACRE, and LOUSE- 
WORT. It is the Delphinium ſlaphiſagria, Linn. called 
by the Arabians alberas. It is a plant with large leaves, 
and blue flowers, which are followed by pods, containing 
large, rough, triangular, dark-coloured ſeeds. It is a na- 
tive of the ſouth parts of Europe, from whence the ſeeds 


are brought to us; but they are moſt plentiful in Dalma- | 


tia and Iſtria. 
The ſeeds have a diſagreeable ſmell, a nauſeous, bitter, 
burning taſte. If taken in doſes from ten grains to a 


ſcruple, they purge and vomit ruggedly, and inflame the 
throat and ſtomach; but they are chiefly uſed to deſtroy 
lice. Their acrimony is partially extracted by water, to- 
tally by rectified ſpirit, but not raiſed by either in diſtilla- 


tion, Decoctions of this has been uſed for curing the itch. 
The beſt method of uſing them for deſtroying lice, &c. 
| 5 | 
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Sweet ſpit is from concoCted phlegm; fetid pit is from 


is to ſtrew the ſine powder on the part 
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with a handkerchief, or other proper banda ewe] 
bites 5 Or 
water for a few minutes. The Powder may! 
with oatmeal to kill mice and rats, S e i 
dee Newnan, 
| ST APHYLINI. Winflow calls by the Names #1 
lini, and epiſtaphylini, two fleſhy ropes clofei, . 
: "xy . but in ſome N 
ects they are diſtinguiſhed by a very OY 
The xe ity in t tl, 
y are fixed by one extremity in the common pojne 
res run e _ backwards along the ide of 
the ſeptum, and alſo along the middle of almolt th, whe 
CAN dre Caled 
by ſome azyzos Mrroapni. | "I 
STAPHYLINUS © EXTERNUS, 

GR ACORUM, and SYLVESTR13, gce Day 
VULGARIS. ch 
orders of the eye; one when the tunica cornea is vrady. 
ally rendered protuberant ; the other, when the yy. 
eye with the tumor, I. | ” 4. 
cht is deſtroyed es ee e yl ich th 

g yed. ele tumors, from their differ 
myocephalon, clauus, mylon, pomum, uva, or ani; 2. 
cording to the reſemblance they bear to the things 

| V this ward 
a dropſy of the cornea. Not only the cornca, but ah 
great pain and violent inflammation, which ſometing 
ends in a ſuppuration, or a cancer. Monl. St. Tres wo 
dipped in brandy and water; after which the argen 
eye may be fixed. If the caſe is flight, comprees of up. 
ally on his back. If a wound is the cauſe, try to pulibat 
the tumor with a probe. 
cover the ſight, but only to remove the dcfornity an! the 
bad ſymptoms. See Bell's Surgery, vol. ili. p. 31%, &. 
Surgery, p. 232. 
STAPHYLOSIS. A protuberance or protuſon oftie 

STATIONARIA FEBRIS. A $TATIONARY Fe 
VER. So Sydenham calls thoſe fevers which happen wh 
owe their origin neither to heat, cold, drynets, nor mts 
ture, but rather depend upon a certain ſecret and uncle 
air becomes impregnated with ſuch kinds of cfRuvia, 3 
ſubject the body to particular diſtempers, ſo dong that 
of years declines and gives way to another. Each fy 
general conſtitutions is attended with its ow proper 

STEATITES. Vogel uſes this word to fg ct 

ulency. e 
A ſpecies of hernia cauſed by a collection of Y f 
in the ſcrotum. 
commonly called a wen, of which it 15A jpecics. It = 

. P F 21 hATOUR 
tents appear like ſuet; it does not yield to Ice, 

Mr. Hill, in his Caſes in Surgery, p- 5% Ke 

ö „that name, 
encyſted tumors) that can properly be called 1 Wil 
i. e. wen, all the reſt having ſomething neon 


) and to H 
decoction is more convenient, boil an | 
IN 2 pine 7 
int q 
Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. 
h . | lely united 6 
gether, as if they were but one mufelc; but in , OE 
line wlite! 
the poſterior edges of the oſſa palati, aud from thenes 
uvula. Morgagni diſcovered them, and th 
See 9 k 
FLEXUS PALATI. "IN 
7 7 o 
STAPHYLOMA. This term comprchends ts af. 
| ; . PUP 
breaks forth upon the tunica cornen, and deform, the 
forms and ſizes, aſſume different names; as ner puri 
whence they are named. Sauvages ſignifics by 
the iclerotica, is alſo ſometimes ſwelled, and oceafors 
poſes to extirpate the tumor, and then dress wit tin 
water may be laid on and the patient ſhould lie contin 
For the moſt part, the cure is not undertaken t) r. 
Wallis's Sauvages* Noſology of the Eye, p. 183. Whit' 
choroides of the eye. 
there are certain general conſtitutions of the years, ih 
plicable alteration in the bowels of the earth whence th 
® o o . . * *. a [ 
kind of conſtitution prevails, which after a certain cours 
peculiar kind of fever which never appears in any tie, 
STEATOCELE, from ceap, ſuet, and wit 67 00% 
„ „orf 
STEATOMA, from 5eap, ſuct. A ſpecies of nt 
- L Na 1 f s der 
but when convenient, is to be removed with a kmuie 
: DT > of the 
“So far as I can judge, it is the /{ratoma alone 
; d. The ſebaceous 
the ideas annexed to that word. 


humceut 


. eat number U 
generally undergoes no alteration boy a pe al al 
| : e in ie, meer, 
years, except a gradual increa cred, . 


incyſted tumors, when ſmall and properly 1 
be turned out entire, without opening the cy) £ . but 
cut through the teguments, and by raiſing uf : not 95 
corners. But when the wen is ſo large chat * yi 10 
diſſected out, another method mult be ee By a 103 
I ſhall give a few examples. Jan. 18, 17335 co 
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4 out entire a wen from the ſhoulder of Mrs. 
. It was as large as a child's head. I clipped 
A erfuous teguments, brought the reſt as cloſe 
off the = could; and they coaleſced in a very ſhort 
She was with child when the operation was per- 
eg; has fince bore a great many children, and lived 
fore jeht years after it. July 11, 1769, But the above 
ws 4 could not be attempted with another patient of 
metho ho was ſeventy-four years of age, and of a weak 
«nh { bod Ihe wen had been increaſing for thirty- 
_ 3 Veirbed above three pounds. I made a cir- 
0 to the cyſt, round the body of the tumor, 
oP adually raiſed it up, while I diſſected it out of the 
ano . which were below. Notwithſtanding this pre- 
zution che {kin and fleſh returned further than I inclined. 
ti therefore as the dreſſings were taken off, I put 
- or three ſtitches into the teguments, which haſtened 
| 0 cure, although the lips were not brought fully into 
8 llence we may learn, that it is not ſufficient 
Coke the inciſion ſome way up on the body of the wen; 


tuß ! turne 


tegument 


but it ſhould be preſſed down, and the teguments pulled 


back as far as poſſible, before the inciſion be made, as is 
actiled in amputations; otherwiſe they will not cover 
Te wound. I have had the ſatisfaction to digeſt out ſome 
wens, when ſo ſituated as not to be extirpated, by run- 
ning a ſeton cord through the length of them, and 
continuing it many months. But care mult be taken to 
| pierce the cyſt at the bottom, otherwiſe the ſeton may 
| cut through the top of the wen, and leave the under part 
untouched. See Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 457, &c. ; 
STELLA. The name of a bandage uſed in arterio- 
tomy: it is ſo called from its many croſſings on the 
| temples, or from its reſemblance to a ſtar: it ſhould be 
twenty or twenty-four feet in length, two fingers broad, 
11d double-headed. When this bandage is uſed, cover 
it with proper compreſſes, then place the middle of the 
roller on the ſound temple, and bring one head round 
the occiput, and the other round the forehead, until 
| they meet at the part affected; and there croſſing each 
other, form a kind of knot; carry one end over the ver- 
| tex, the other under the chin; croſſing again, over the 
ſound temple, whence they are carried round the fore- 
| head and occiput, to the compreſſes on the wound, &Cc. 
until all the bandage is taken up. 
| STELLA MARINA. See ASTER 'THELASSIUS, 
—— FERRAZ, See CORONOPUS. | 
STELLARIA. See ALCHIMILLA. 
1 45 See ASPERULA. 
5 LLOCHITES.# See OSTEOCOLLA. 
STERILLITAS. BARRENNES8S. In this caſe, if me- 
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cartilago en/iformis, and in young ſubjects is always car- 
tilaginous. | 

SDERNUTATIO. SNEE7ZING. 

STERKNUTATORIA. STERNUTATORIES. See 
ERRKHINA and PTARMICA. | 

S PERNU'TATORIUS PULVIS. See As ARUN. 

STERTOR. SNORING, or what is called a rattling 
in the throat. See RHENCHOs. It is a noiſy reſpira- 
tion, as in an apoplexy, in which the mucus from the 
tauces is forced through the noſtrils. 

8 TIBUM. ANTIMONY., See ANTIMONIUM. Alſo 
the glaſs of antimony. 

STICADORE. See SræcAsSs. 

STIGMA. SCARLET-COLOURED 8POTS, ſuch as hap- 
pen after a blow: alſo particular marks in the face, or any 
part of the body, commonly called o LES. The ſpots 
called vibices are ſometimes thus named. 

9 [ LLLICIDIUM. In pathology, it ſignifies the ſame 
as ſtrangury. In pharmacy, it ſignifies an inſtillation of 
liquor upon ſome part of the body: the French call it 
la douche; and we commonly expreſs it by pumping 
upon. ; 

In pumping upon a diſeaſed part, three things act at 
the ſame time upon the inſpiſſated and ſtagnating fluids : 
firſt, the falling fluid, which abrades and comminutes 
the inſpiſſated juices by. its force and compreſſion z ſe- 
condly, the nature of the water may contribute to this 
effect, and the fall of it may help it to penetrate ; thirdly, 
the heat of the water, which inſinuates itſelf, and warms 
the part quite through, it aſſiſts, and quickens the mo- 
tion of the fluids; hence it follows, that a part is tran- 
ſpired through the ſkin, and the reſt aſſiſted in its circu- 
lation. | 


Le Dran, in his 93d and 94th Obſ. gives ſome account 


of this operation in the anchyloſis, and attempts to ac- 
count for the action of the pumping; but his reaſoning 


is rather ſpecious than ſatisfactory. 

S PILLICIDIUM URINZE. See DysURIA. 

STIMMI. See ANTIMONIUM. 

STIMULANTIA. STIMULANTS. All thoſe ſubſtances 
are conſidered ſuch as increaſe the oſcillatory motion of 
a fibre, or excite the action of the moving fibres in the 
living animal. Boerhaave ſays in order to produce this 
oſcillatory motion of the fibre; it is required that an 
increaſe of motion ſhould be given at that particular point, 
from whence the increaſe of oſcillation begins; and that 
the cauſe producing this effect is two-fold ; firſt by a par- 
ticle of matter, not annexed to the veſſel ; ruſhing with 
proper force up a point, or particle, ſo as to force it out 
of its natural ſituation ; but the impulſe of that particle 


' ceaſing, the fibre will immediately contract itſelf, in or- 


| cicines prove uſeful, it is only by reſtoring the general 


der that the part ſo impelled from its place may again re- 


health. But the cauſe is ſo frequently a ſcirrhus in the ſtore itſelf; and that its contraction is by ſo much the 
uterus or other parts ſubſervient to generation, that it more powerful, as the particle has been further removed 
rarely happens that the complaint is removed. It is ſyno- | from its natural ſtate, but that cauſes of this kind do not 


| nymous with dy/permatiſmus. 


Hrolpks. | Een, 
DTERNO CosrALES. Sce TRIANGULARES STERNI. 


N HyoipEs, This muſcle riſes from the inſide 
0! the ſternum and the clavicle, and running over the 


| {ery unproperly 3 alſo /terno cleido-hyoideus. 
— MasToIDzus. J See MasToiDzus, and 
— MasrolpEs. 5TERNO-HYOIDES. 
— THyRoi 1. The muſcles thus named, riſe 
2 the cartilages of the firſt and ſecond rib; run 
dre and cloſe to the thyroid gland and the trachæa, and 
we miented into the knobs of the thyroid cartilage, pull- 
ig the whole larynx down. | 
NUM, from reprov, the breaſt, or breaſt-bone, 
|. Mo Pectoris os, It is the broad, flat bone, at the 
anterior part of the thorax, 
COR of three bones but frequently the two lower 
5 ie oy OY united. The firſt bone is the thickeſt; 
Is a es and the firlt ribs are articulated, and 
bxond be. ] - the reception of the ſecond rib. The 
z inthe Ge * narrower, and thinner than the 
fourth, ffth 2 are complete cavities for the third, 
ud the for. very = Wen, and half pits for the ſecond 
ah half of die =... e third bone is the leaſt, and hath 
me Cavity for the ſeventh rib. It is called 


| thyroid cartilage, is inſerted into the baſe of the os hy- 
| 0ides to pull it down. Some call it ſterno maſtoideus, but 


In adults of a middle age, it 
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long continue, therefore the effect ceaſes. Secondly, 


»IERNO-CLEIDO-HYOIDZZUS. See STERNo- the other cauſe, and whoſe effects are more permanent, 


may ariſe from a particle being fixed in the fide of the 
veſlels, either internally from the circulating fluid, or ex- 
ternally from external cauſes. But this is the doc- 
trine of mechanical reaſoning, and may lerve to account 
for the locality of action produced from ſome material 
ſubſtance in the part ſtimulated. But anger, and ſome 


other of the active paſſions cannot act from ſuch cauſes. 


How ſtimulus increaſes action, we cannot point out 
the preciſe mode, but this we know, all thoſe things 
which can increaſe the influence of the vital powers, 
either diffuſively or partially, are real ſtimulants, and as ſuch 
muſt be conſidered. Dr. Cullen concludes them of two 
kinds. “ Thoſe which are indirect, that is thoſe which 
act on the organs of ſenſe, by which means a perception 
is excited in the ſenſorium commune, which acting there, 
determines the neryous power to flow more copioully into 
the whole, or a particular part of the ſyſtem. 

& And thoſe which are direct, that is becauſe they are 
imagined to act directly on the moving fibres.“ The indi- 
rect are the moſt common and univerſal, but ſtimulants 
do excite motion in the moving fibres themſelves, inde- 
pendent of any connexion with the common ſenſorium, 
as muſcular action may be promoted by ſtimuli applied 
to their fibres, when detached or ſeparated from the body. 
Hence then we may fairly conclude that action is pro- 
duced in two ways, by ſympathy, and local ſtimulus. And 
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in many of theſe actions mental power is the firſt cauſe, | 
as may be diſcovered in longings; deſire for food which 
we ſee others cating with uncommon reliſh, weeping 
from ſorrow z vomiting and ſickneſs from recollection 
and reflection, &c. General ſtimulus ſeems alſo to be 
produced, by all ſuch things as are taken into the ſto- 
mach, and communicate general affection through the 
ſyſtem, owing to the connection of that organ with every 
other part of the machine, and indeed the whole which 
come under this head may be ſaid properly to belong to 
this diviſion, either from their general mode or elective 
action. Thoſe which are productive of the firſt effects, 
are, antiſpaſmodics, ſedatives, diaphoretics. "Thoſe of 
the ſecond are, errhines, ſialagogues, expeCtorants, ca- 
thartics, diuretics, menagogues and emetics, though ſome 
of thoſe laſt have alſo a diffuſive action. 

'The utility of which may be derived from the ad- 


miniſtration of „imulants are ſaid to ariſe from their af- 


fecting the ſtate of the circulation; by facilitating the 
paſlage of the blood through parts in which it is morbidly 
obſtructed, by augmenting the force, and celerity of the 


circulation where it is morbidly flow and weak; from | 


acting on the powers of ſenſations; by quickening the 
ſenſes, were morbidly dull; by rouzing the mental fa- 
culties, when in a lethargic ſtate; by exhilirafing a deſ- 
pondent condition; from their acting on the moving 
fibres ; by reſtoring the power of motion, where mor- 
bidly deficient; by increaſing the ſtrength of motion 
where morbidly weak; hence have they been divided into, 
STIMULANTIA TOPIC A. As muſtard; cantharides ; 
preparations of mercury. | 
D1FFUsSIBILIA. As volatile alcali, electricity, heat. 
— CARDIACA. As cinnamon; nutmeg z wine. 
In fine, whatever invigorates the ſyſtem, increaſes the 


action of the nervous, or vaſculus power, locally, or 


univerſally, comes properly under this head. 


STOECHAS. FRENCH LAVENDER. It iscalled /toechas, | 


from the iſland Stoechades; and ftoechas Arabica, becauſe 
much commended by the Arabian phylicians ; it is alfo 
called /pica hortulana, ſticadore, and caſſidony. It is the 
lavandula ſtocchas. It is a low ſhrubby plant, with ſmall, 
oblong, narrow leaves, bearing on the tops of the 
branches ſhort thick ſpikes, or ſcaly heads, from which 
iſſue ſeveral ſmall purple labiated flowers, followed each 
by four ſeeds incloſed in the cup: it is a native of the 
ſouthern part of Europe, common in our gardens, where, 
with a little ſhelter, it bears the hardeſt weather; it 
flowers in May and June. The flowers which are brought 
from France and Italy are rarely ſo good as thoſe of our 
own growth. The heads ſhould be gathered when firm 
and hard, which is about the end of July. | 

| Diſtilled with water, it yields a conſiderable quantity 
of a pale- coloured fragrant eſſential oil; but with rectified 
ſpirit of wine it yields but little. Its virtues agree with 
thoſe of our /avender, but are inferior. See Neumann's 
Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. It is alſo a name 
for ſome ſpecies of elichryſen. | 

$8 TOLONES. The ſuckers of plants, that is, ſuch 
ſhoots as ariſe from the roots of plants, and may be taken 
off with fibres to them, ſo as to propagate the ſpecies 
thereby. 
STOMACACE, from roun, the mouth, and xanog, evil. 

A ſymptom of the ſcurvy, conſiſting of a fœtor of the 


mouth, and an eroſion and ſpontaneous hæmorrhage of 
the gums. It is alſo a name for the ſcurvy. See Scor- | 


BUTUS. The bleeding of the gums is always ſympto- 


matic. 


STOMACHICA PASSIO. In this diforder there is 
an averſion to food; even the thought of it begets a nau- 
ſca, anxiety, cardialgia, an effuſion of ſaliva, and often 
a vomiting ; faſting is more tolerable than eating: if the 
patient is obliged to eat, he muſt endure a pain that is 
worſe to him than hunger itſelf ; he is troubled to chew, 
but more ſo to ſwallow his food ; there is an averſion to 
common food, and a deſire to what is unufual : often, 
a pain is complained of between the ſhoulders, and it is 
increaſed after eating; reſtleſſneſs, dimneſs of fight, a 
noiſe in the ears, a heavineſs in the head, numbneſs in 
the limbs, a palpitation in the hypochondria, and a ſpit- 
ting of cold watery phlegm: the patient imagines that the 
ſpine of his back moves towards his legs, and whether 
ſtanding, or lying, he ſeems to be moved like a reed that 
is ſhaken by the wind; though not thirſty, he deſires to 
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| 


an immoderate appetite, with indigeſtio 


— 


by placing the eye of an infant obliquely "occed fun! 
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drink after eating; though drowſy, he feen. . 
is lean, pale, feeble fatne” timid, Glent duese Valling 
he is much diſturbed with black bile, and falls in wal 
melancholy ; the ſymptoms during a fit, are * ls of 
cold numbneſs of 4 an unuſual heat erz Y 
through the members, and moſt perceived in XY 
of the hands, with a dewy ſweat, reſtleſſneſ; 155 : 
anxiety, deſpondency, a change of colour, Na Vo, 
weak pulſe, a waſting of the body, or, on the 8 i 
"ad 
acid, or nidorous quality in the contents 5 = 1 ar, 
ſometimes the patient is ſpeechleſs, grinds ang = 
his teeth; there is always a cold in the head with zr 
ing in the ears; ſometimes, though rarely, ther ; 
thirſt; a pain in the precordia, which extend; b. ON 
the ſcapulæ; and when the inflammation is conſide 10 
there is a difficulty of ſwallowing, and a ſtran ws 
which ſome have called a ſtomachic quinſy; A 
of the ſtomach without pain, with other 1 
windineſs, inflation, borborygmi, &c. 71 
The cauſes are a diſcharge of pus from the betty, 
the ſtomach, intenſe thinking, a neglect of den ba 
riſhment and reſt, ſorrow, taking cold, continua ak 
geſtion, vomiting, &c. by 
In order to the cure, the patient's inclinations muſt he 
complied with; the juice of quinces are recommend. 
warm ſtimulants, ſuch as pepper and ginger, with 1 
and other ſuch like bitters, are found to be uſeful, de 
Aretzus de Cauſ. Sign. diutin. Morb. lib. ii. cap. vi. Cx. 
lius Aurelianus Morb. Chron. lib. iii. cap. ii. Areteus de 
Curat. Chron. Morb. lib. ii. cap. vi. 
STOMACHICI NERVI. See PAR Vacuy, 
STOMACHUS, from Foun, a mouth, and Xu, 19 prur, 
Becauſe it ſends the food into the orifice of the puts, 
The word fomachus properly belongs only to the uype 
orifice of the flomach, Wa given to the whole vil 
The /lomach is ſituated under the left fide of the dis 
phragm, juſt below the leſſer lobe of the liver, jaſing 


clenchs 


down a little way, and then turning over the ſpine t | 


the right fide. In fhape it much reſembles the pouch d 
a bagpipe; it lies in an oblique direction from leſt to 
right, and hath a ſubſtance called meſogaſtrion in is 
concave part, between the orifices attaching it to the 
ſubjacent parts; its ſuperior orifice is called the cardiac 
orifice; it is on the left ſide; the inferior orifice 1s tt 
ward the right ſide, and is called pylorus. The outwatl 
coat of the fomach is from the peritoneum z the feeorl 
coat is muſcular ; the inner or villous coat appears like 
pile of velvet, but ſhort and flat, and it is extremely u- 
cular; betwixt theſe coats the cellular membrane fun 
and, according to ſome, reckoned diſtin coats; to tut 
betwixt the muſcular and the villous coat, fome hare 
given the name of nervofa. The muſcular coat af tic 
ſtomach can contract it to a very ſmall ſize, as in von 
ing. Dr. Hunter thinks, that the cavity 15 contrate 
ſo as not be larger than the ſize of a nutmeg, when al 
the contents are thrown out. The arteries are pn. 
cipally the coronaria ventriculi, and the two galt 
the veins are ramifications from the venæ portæ 1! ge 
ral, and, in particular, from the meſeraica maj, my 
nica, and hæmorrhoidalis interna; the nerves are fen 
the eighth pair. See DEGLUTITIO. : 
STORAX, ſee STYRAx. For that called Ru334y 
ſee THURIs CORTEX. | * 
STRABILISMUS, 9 from cpaceçe, and thit . 
STRABISMUS, rpePuy 20 turn. Sete 
STRABOSITAS, ] alſo called 4/110, oh - 
len places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs 8 th 1 
order dyſcineſiæ. He diſtinguiſhes three ar” 
Strabiſmus habitualis. When from a _ 3 4 
one eye. 2. Strabiſmus commodus. * pare” 4 
in compariſon with the other, from ARS p 
mobility, cannot accommodate itſelf to ales place 
Strabiſmus neceſſarius. When ſome change + of it. | 
in the ſituation or figure of the eye or 2 en thole 
may be cauſed from habit contracted hes es at once; 
who /quint; by viewing many ee = a candle, 
a window, Kc. or this diſorder may N or ſome putt 
fault in the firſt conformation of the ee, eye may p. 
cular part of it; or the weakneſs of = 4 or thee 
duce this defect in the other; the 3 ally relaxed 
may be too long, or too ſhort, preternatu core 
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RW. mor in the orbit, or an adheſion of the 
ontratec” * of the eye-lid, may alſo be a cauſe; 
F n gpoplexy, may alſo produce it. 
| palm, Pay fry 4 Fromm ſome accident after they are 
; N ſee double; but when they /quint from their 
: not. oe 
| 22 to remove this defect in children, by 
= them to look at their faces in a looking-glaſs, and 
ow; this attempt for a quarter of an hour, night and 
. . and while this method is in uſe, the eyes 
. e waſhed with Hungary water; to ſtrengthen 
6” uſcles waſh the temples and the forehead three 
. day. See St. Yves on the Diſorders of the Eyes. 
Wallis' Sauvages' Noſology of the Eyes. 
| STRAMEN CAMELORUM. CAamEL's HAY. See 


ORATUS. 
| NC RAMONIUM. THORN-APPLE, called alſo 


Lutray, It is the datura ſtramonium, or datura fœtida 


Iinnæus; the /framonium ſpinoſum of Gerard; and 
che ſolarum maniacum of Diaſcorides. 5 

The root is long, large, and fibrous. The ſtalk is of 
2 pale green, ſong, and near three feet 3 * The 
leaves are large, of a lively green, placed on ſtrong pe- 
Fiuncles: they are broad, pointed at the extremity, 
beautifully indented, and are placed without any regular 
arrangement. At night, the leaves, 1 the 
upper ones, rife up and incloſe the flowers. The flower 
zypears in Auguſt, conſiſts of one petal, funnel-ſhaped, 
tubular, and folded at the border in five parts; they grow 
+ the bifurcation of the branches, are large, and of a 
[milk-white colour, though ſometimes they have a tinge 


covered with ſhort, ſharp, and ſtrong thorns. The ſeeds 
are brown. | 

It is a native of America. 
| The ſeeds and leaves received into the human ſtomach 
produce a vertigo, and afterwards madneſs. Boerhaave 
relates that ſome boys who had eaten ſome ſeeds of 


Fations, terrors, and delirium : and that thoſe who did 
not ſoon vomit, died. Some ſay it cauſes convulſions. 

| This plant hath a diſagreeable, nauſeous ſmell, when 
rubbed between the fingers. According to the relations 
of ſome, the leaves are ſaid to be cooling, and the ſeeds 
narcotic; others obſerve, that the ſeeds produce a ſtrange 
kind of delirium, which continues twenty-four hours ; 
and that the root occaſions uneaſy ſleep and troubleſome 
$ dreams. Accounts of its effects may be ſeen in the 
[Edinb. Med. Comm. 

In caſe of injury from the ſeeds or any other part of 
[this ſpecies of datura, proceed as in caſes of poiſon by 
muſhrooms. See AMANITA and VENENUM. 

Dr. Storck took firamonmum office. datura pericarpus 
pnolis ereCtis ovatis, Linn. He preſſed out the juice 
rom the freſh plant, and inſpiſſated it to an extract, and, 
in dilerent caſes, gave it in doſes from gr. ſs to 3 i. in 
twenty-four hours. In epileptic diſorders, convulſions, 
pu madneſs, it proved to be a medicine of ſingular effi- 
E he cured ſeveral patients whoſe diſorders were vio- 
. and of long continuance with it. With other prac- 
1 N it does not ſeem to have been ſo ſucceſsful. See 
* 15 Bot. Off. Dr. Storck on the Stramonium. Wither- 
| 4 t. Arrang. Med. Muſ. vol. i. p. 448, &c. Wil- 
mers Obſ. on Poiſonous Vegetables. Cullen's Mat. Me- 
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1 3 2 TRAN GALIDES. Hard tumors in the breaſts from 
. _ | | 

STRANG : 

. Mine. A ee wo Epayse, a drop, and vwpov, 


"I Y. It is a diſcharge. of urine b 

0 N with pain. See Das. d 

Mitte 10 TI See MICR0-LEUCO-NYMPHEA, 
STREMM Z ALOIDES, and Alz oo. 


R from gpepu, to turn. A sTRATx. 
LYond its pro 3 or tendinous part is ſtretched be- 
| proper limits, it is ſaid to be trained. This ac- 


| Ppens chiefly about the joi c 
nels and pain ther 7 e joints, occaſions weak- 


Fability to move 4 with ſwelling, and often a total in- 
* 4. ſirain approaches very nearly to the 

the application g on, and, as in contuſions, reſt, with 
Cay, Will be Ah warm vinegar, three or four times a 
Proportion 4 ber; and when the ſymptoms abate, in 
ereto, let a little ſpirit be added to the vine- 


mature of a contuſi 


————— 


687 J 


pericarpuis ſpinoſis erectis ovatis, foliis ovatis glabris of 


of purple or velvet. The ſeed-veſſel is oval, large, and 


horn apples, were ſeized with giddineſs, horrible imagin- 


8 T V 


gar, which now may be uſed cold, and a bandage may 
be made uſe of to ſupport the weakened part, until the 
natural degree of ſtrength returns. Dr. Lobb adviſes 
the uſe of vinegar, and of rectified ſpirit of wine alter- 
nately, firſt rubbing in the vinegar, then, two or three 
hours after, rub in the ſpirit. Saturnine water is uſeful 
in theſe caſes. | Es 

Cold water is uſed by ſome ; but if the ſtrain is deep, 
it does no ſervice; if there is inflammation, it does 


harm, ſo that it is only in ſlight and ſuperficial, and 


theſe muſt be recent caſes too, in which it can be of ſer- 
vice. Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 446. 
STREPSICICEROS. See AN TILOpus. | 
9 TRIDOR. Grinving of the TEETH. Hippo- 
crates obſerves, that in acute difeaſes this ſymptom is 
uſually fatal if the patient has not been accuſtomed to it 
in his childhood, | | 
STRIGIL. An inſtrument to ſcrape off the 
STRIGILIS. | ſweat during the gymnaſtic exer- 
ciſes of the ancients; and in their baths : /?rigils were 
made of metals, horn, or ivory, and were curved; ſome 
were made of linen. | 


 STRIGMENTUM. The $TRIGMENTS, FILTH, or 


 SORDES, ſcraped from the ſkin in baths, and places of ex- 


erciſe ; ſore of theſe Hrigments were only the ſweat, 
others were the ſweat mixed with the duſt raiſed in the 


place of exerciſe, or purpoſely ſtrewed on the bodies of 


them who were there engaged. Strigments were of three 
ſorts: 1. Sweat. 2. Sweat with the duſt and oil which 
was rubbed on the bodies of the men. 3.. Oils and duſt 


ſcraped from ſtatues, and which often partook of verde- 


griſe, from the oil diſſolving the copper. | 
STRONG YLUS. Round worRMs. See VERMES. 
STRUMA. The frruma of the ancients were thoſe 
{crofulous tumors that were encyſted. See SCROFULA. 
SIRUTHIUM. See SAPONARIA LUTEA, IMPEs 
RATORIA, and LUTEA, | 
STRYCHNOMANIA. So the ancients called the 
diſorder produced by eating the deadly Nic HT-$HADE. 
STRYCHNOS. 80 Theopleattus called the deadly 
night-ſhade. In Linnzus's Syſtem of Vegetables, it is 


a genus of plants in the claſs pentandria, and order mono- 


gynia. Its two ſpecies are the /tr:ichnos nux vomica, and 
/trichnos colubrina. See CoLUBRINUM, and Nux vo- 
MICA, . 

STUM. It is MusT, whoſe fermentation hath been 
prevented, or prematurely ſuppreſſed, by fumigation 


with ſulphur. 


STUPOR. Loss of FEELING. The ſame as 
anaſtha/ia. Or it is a tranſitory numbneſs, ſuch as is 
occaſioned by accidental preſſure, &c. | 

STUPOR DENTIUM. An affection of the teeth, in 
which a certain pain is felt in the membrane which ſur- 
rounds them, and by which ſenſation is in ſome degree 
deſtroyed. It is produced by taking acid and auſtere 
ſubſtances into the mouth. | 

STUPA, | A STUPE. It 18 a piece of cloth, uſually 

 STUPPA, S of flannel, dipped in ſome proper liquor, 
and applied to an affected part. | 

STYLIFORMIS, See GRAPHOIDES, | 

STYLO-CERATO-HYOIDEUS. Stylo, from the 
ſtyloid proceſs, and usa ra, horns of the hyaides. — S YLO= 

$TYLOID PROCESS, fee STYLO-HYOIDES, 
| STYLo-CHonDRo-HYoiID&Us. So Douglas names 
one of the muſcles called ſtylo-hyoidzus, becauſe it is in- 
ſerted into the cartilaginous appendix of the os hy. 
oides. | 

—— GLossi. From flylus, a pencil, and gloſſa, a 
tongue. Theſe muſcles riſe from the inner part of the 
ſtyloid proceſs, and go the whole length of the tongue, 
ſcrving to expand it. . | 
HyoiDEs, vel cerato-hysideus. It riſes from the 
proceſſus ſtyloides, and runs to the cornu and baſis of 
the os hyoides. Generally its fibres paſs on each fide of 
the tendon of the digaſtric muſcle. Called Maſtoidæum 


foramen. 


and «930g, form, called alſo belemnoides. See T EMPORUM 

Oss A. | 
STYLOIDES RADIALIS LIGAMENTUM. It is fixed 

round the neighbouring tuberoſity of the os ſcaphoides, 
—— UixnX LIGAMENTUM: It is fixed in the os 


| cunciforme, and then in the os unciforme, from whence 


it 


STVLO DES PROCESSUS, from ces, a pencil, 
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Carpus. a | | ; 
SryLo-Manroibuo FoRAMEN: This hole is the 
orifice of the paſſage for the portio dura of the auditory 
nerve, which runs behind the tympanum  , © 
PHARYNG #1. Theſe muſcles riſe from the 
beginning of the ſtyloid proceſſes, and are inſerted into 
the pharynx, and into the thyroid cartilage: See PHA- 
RYNX, 5 5 5 
STYMMATA. Theſe are called Spiſſamenta. Things 
added to oils, either on account of their odour, or that 
confects may be preſerved a long time; hence alſo were 
the thicker, more ſolid, ointments called, which were 
at the ſame time ſweet-ſcented ; they are different from 
the Hedyſmata, becauſe theſe were liquids, thoſe ſolids: 
Linden ſays thoſe things were called /fymmata, which 
gave conſiſtence or bay to ointments; but hedy/mata 
were the juices from whence thoſe were made. Schröder 
deſcribes fymmata to be the ſpiſſamentum or ſediments 
of flowers and other things, which remains when they 
are macerated in oils and exprefled. . 
STYMATOSIS. A bloody diſcharge from the penis. 
STYPTICA, from gogo, to a/tringe. STYPTICS, or 
medicines which ſtop hæmorrhages. Of fyptics for ſtop- 
ping hzmorrhages there are few to be depended on; their 


uſefulneſs is only in very light caſes, and the beſt of them | 


is the lycoperdon. 


STYPTICUS HELVETII PuLvis. Helvetius's Styptic 
| Powaer. 


R. Aluminis Rupei 3 i. ſs. ſanguinis draconis, 3 ij. 
miſce, fiat pulvis. 


This was the pulvis fypticus of the Edinburgh Phar- 
macopæia, and was in long repute as an aſtringent. But 
three drams of the gum Thino is judiciouſly ſubſtituted 
now for the dragon's blood; and being much more 
powerful, and certain in its aſtringent effect. The chief 
uſe of this is in hæmorrhages, particularly thoſe of the 
uterus, and, indeed, in their cure is an excellent remedy; 
rom in doſes of from eight grains to half a dram, coup- 
ed with pulvis tragacanthz, gum arabic, and ſtarch, to 
prevent its having too painful an effect upon the ſto- 
mach. See ALUMEN. 

STYRACIFLUA. See LIQUIDAMBRA. 
STVXRAX, alſo called STORAx ; and becauſe it was 
formerly brought to us in reeds or canes, it was named 
flyrax calamita. Caſper Bauhine calls the tree that af- 
fords it Hyraæ folio mali cotonei, becauſe its leaves are 
like thoſe of the quince-tree. Ray calls the tree from 
which the liquid ra is obtained, ftyrax aceris folio, 
becauſe its leaves reſemble thoſe of the maple. It is the 
ſtyrax officinale, or /fyrax Syriacum, foliis mali cotonei, 
floribus albis, Linn. The SYRIAN STORAX TREE. 

Storaæ is the moſt fragrant of the ſolid reſins, and, in- 
deed, of all the vegetable ſubſtances. There are three 
kinds: 1. The fine. ſort, called the red ftorax ; it is the 
pure native juice which flows from inciſions made into 
the trunk of the tree; it is not in tears, but in maſſes, 
ſometimes compoſed of whitiſh, and pale reddiſh brown 
lumps ; ſometimes it is of an uniform reddiſh yellow, or 
browniſh appearance, unctuous and ſoft like wax, and 
free from viſible impurities. With this kind we rarely 
meet. 2. The common /torax : this is ſuppoſed to be the 
thinner juice thickened with ſaw-duſt, for it is more fra- 
grant than the pure ſort, both whilſt mixed with the ſaw- 
duſt, and when ſeparated therefrom by means of rectified 
ſpirit of wine; its flavour is alſo of the ſame kind. It is 
now brought in large pieces, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
ſoftiſh, and, as it were, unctuous to the touch, yet brit- 
tle and friable. This is the only ſort that is generally 
met with, and its reſin 1s ordered by the London college. 
3. Storax in the lump : it is in maſles of an uniform tex- 
ture, and of a yellowiſh red, or browniſh colour, ſome- 
times interſperſed with whitiſh grains. 'This is called 
AHorax in the tear. 

It is the produce of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphilia ; 
ſome ſay that true forax is alſo a produce of Italy. There 


is a ſort in America, but it differs much from the above. 


It exudes from the leaves of the trees in the warm climes 

where it is produced ; but is moſt abundantly obtained by 

making inciſions through the bark thereof, | 
Neumann ſays, that an ounce of common ray, gave 
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it is a little ſtretched over the fourth bone of the meta- | 


out to rectified ſpirit of wine fix dram 
ter, then to water half a dram of 8 Of reſmou 


$ mat. 


l | | | ZgZumm 
Was ſaw - duſt; and that On heatin 5 an 


Water firſt, he obtained two eee * 
ſpirit half an ounce of reſin. Pure ſpirit Ry, 
from the /orax by diſtillation, but water 10 
of its flavour; and when it is almoſt all 
ſubtil eſſential oil riſes, in the proportion 

from J xyi. The reſiduum on being ur 
degree of heat, afforded 3 ix. of an e 
then 3 fi. 1. of thick butyraceous oil; afterwards 2 ; 
| 3 i. of an empyreumatic oil, which had nothin * l 

mell of the are along with 3 v. of an acid f 11 0 
| waſhing the butyraceous oil with warm water oy l I 

the water in a cool place, a ſmall portion of falin 55 
ſeparated, which appeared like the flowers of be 550 
and is ſuppoſed to be of the ſame nature with Wes, 
jamin. The ſame ſaline matter is obtaineg 15 i 
pure reſin, by boiling it in water. This ſpirit ane 0 
little from the lerer in diſtillation; yet if Wn Y 
| weight of the ſalt of tartar is added, a ſpirit is abe 4 
which is ſtrongly impregnated with both the rfl an 


d the reſt 
Ounce with | 
Y, then With 
ſes but lttly 


] 2 des up much 
"FN Of, a fine | 


of about gi 
ged With a Que 
mpyreumatic liquor 


ade 2 - 


55 principle, ſeparable from Hora, is the ſul", 
n 57 pe oil which ariſes firſt in diſtilling 
t is chiefly uſed as a perfume, but is ſometime, uſe 

as a medicine, and that both externally and interna 
its qualities are to reſolve and ſtrengthen. Sec Led 
Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 7 
STYRAX LIQUIDA. LIQUID STORAX, called allo I; 
guidambar. It is a reſinous juice obtained from a tree n 
Virginia and Mexico, which Ray calls ſtorax a ceris tolio, 
The juice called liquid amber, 1s ſaid to exude from the 
leaves of this tree ſpontaneouſly, but more freely from 
inciſions made in the trunk of it; and the liquid ira 
is faid to be obtained by boiling the bark and the ſmal 
branches in water. Two forts of liquid forar are d. 
aps. opt» but the ſort which is commonly met vic 
is of a weak ſmell, a grey colour, and is ſuppoſed tobe 
artificial. It is not in the preſent uſe. Dr. Cullen ſay, 
that mixed with ſome unCtuous ſubſtances in the propor- 
tion of one part of /{yrax to two of ung. bafilicontigrum 
it has been of remarkable ſervice in paralytic caſcs, and 
particularly in debility of the limbs following rickets; 
but this he has from an empirical practice. See Neumant's 
Chem. Works. Philoſ. Tranſ. Ne. 313. Lewis's and 
Cullen's Mat. Med. | 

—— ALBA. The WHITE PERUVIAN BALSAV, 

SUBALARIS VENA, from /ub, under, and ala, tit 
armpit. The AXILLARY VEIN. 

SUBCLAVIAZ ARTERLEA, from ſub, under, and 
clavicula, the channel-bone. The SUBCLAYIAN Ak- 
RIES. They are ſo called from their ſituation being ut 
der the clavicles. They ariſe from the arch of the or 
on each ſide of the left carotid, which commonly le it 
the middle between them. The origin of the left f. 
clavian artery uſually terminates the aorta aſcenoens 
Theſe arteries on each fide terminate at the upper echt 
of the firſt rib between the lower inſertions of the fi 
ſcalenus muſcle, and there, as they go out of the thorn, 
they take the name of the arteriæ axillares. 

SUBCLAVIUS MUSCULUS. It riſes by 3 {nl 
tendon from the anterior part of the cartilage of the 
rib, cloſe to the ſtrong ligament which connects this 
to the clavicle, runs along the whole under fide of ts 
clavicle into the coracoid proceſs, where it 15 articulat | 
to the clavicle. Its uſe is to bring the clavicle uv 
and forwards. 4 

SUBCOSTALES. Theſe muſcles are ſituated - 
or leſs obliquely on the inſides of the ribs near * q 
angles, and running in the ſame direction with t l 45 
ternal intercoſtals. They are fixed by both e 
in the ribs; the inferior being always at a great, | ing 
from the vertebræ than the ſuperior, and ſeveral 177% 
between the two inſertions. . 

SUBCUTANEUS. See PLATYSM4 My 2 

SUBER. The Coxk-TREE. It is a kind 0 5 0 
oak; it is a native of Italy, France, _ gue 
warm parts of Europe. The bark ſeparates Per 
from the tree, and a new one follows it. It is 
that is cut into corks for ſtopping of bottles. uu 

SUBHUMERALIS VENA. See A 
VENA, | | SUBLF 


ſmell of this refin. The ſtrongeſt, and the moſt fra, | 
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| eUBLIM AMENTUM. See ENEOREN A. 
SUBLIMATIO. SUBLIMATION. It is the con- 
4enfing and collecting in a ſolid form, by means of veſ- 
en by conſtructed, the fumes of bodies raiſed from 
-% 9 the application of a proper heat. Fluids are 
3 klei, and ſolids to ſublime. If the ſubliming 
=_ concretes into a maſs, it is commonly called a 
* mate 3 if into a powdery form, flowers. See the 
gooey Urinz. Pee ENXOREMATA. 


SUBLIMATUM. SUBLIMATE. Sce MERC. co- 


800 NC UAILs GLANDULLZ, vel Baribolinianæ, 
| | Fiuinianes The SUBLINGUAL GLANDS, They lie 
3 the mylo-hyoidæi and the genio-gloſſi muſcles, 
and abnoſt always diſcharge their ſaliva in the ſame place 
nn the ſubmaxillary glands under the tongue. 
| SUBLINGUALIS ARTERIA. The ſublingual arte- 
„is the ſecond branch from the external carotid; it riſes 
| lit]e above the ſuperior guttural artery; it runs in for- 
| wards, upwards, and over the cornu of the os hyoides, 

ind ſinks into the tongue to ſupply all the adjacent muſ- 

ces, It is alſo called the ranina arteria. = | 
SUBLUXATIO. SUBLUXATION. It is where the 
lead of a bone is not quite out of its ſocket, but reſts 
upon the brim. | a 

SUBMERSIO. DROWNING. In Dr. Cullen's No- 
E folopy it is a variety of the apoplexia ſuffocata. Sau- 
| rapes terms it pia immer ſorum. Inſtances have occur- 
red of perſons lying under water for ſix hours, and after- 
wards been reſtored to life and health; two hours have 
deen employed in the recovery of thoſe who had lain long 
under water, before any advantage was obſerved from en- 
dearours, and at length ſucceſs hath followed. Strange 
ire the reports on this ſubject. Some modern phyſiolo- 
viſts aſſert, that no terreſtrial animal can be recovered, if 
i continues ſix minutes under water at one time, without 
breathing, Very little water is ever ſwallowed by drown- 
led perſons ; they do not attempt to breathe until they are 
ſenſible, and then on attempting, a little water is fucked 
in, and a ſmall portion of it paſſes into the lungs. On 
taking the body out of the water, it muſt not be laid on 
the cold earth, but on a warm bed, the cloaths that are 
vet being firſt ſtripped off; or it may be laid in the hot 
ſun, or any warm place, there to be rubbed with coarſe 
Cloths until a glow is perceived in the ſkin ; a ſtrong 
calthy perſon may blow his warm breath into the patient's 
nouth to diſtend the lungs z or better and more certainly 
Pil air be directed into the lungs, if an opening was 
ade into the trachea, as propoſed in the article TRA- 
CHEOTOMY : becauſe the air blown into the mouth may 
pals only by the ceſophagus into the ſtomach; or the ſmoak 
bf tobaceo may be conveyed into the patient's mouth, or 
ds throat may be tickled with a feather to excite a vo- 
Wing; after which let him be laid before a warm fire, or 
nany other warm place, until life appears. The jugu- 
pr veins may be opened to ſet the circulation forward 
bean, the veins in other parts will rarely bleed; the fumes 


| mulants may be applied to the noſe and the tongue; 
ile are moſt uſeful after bleeding. If theſe fail, broncho- 
FY may be performed, and warm breath may be blown 
, a the aperture, until ſigns of life appear; not any 

ing ſhould be forced down the throat, but as ſoon as the 


at . „ 3 2 
dent can attempt to ſwallow, give him a draught of 
arm water, | 


Wink, C 


4 ontinue theſe means until life ſeems to be con- 


Generally, after recovery, an oppreſſion, a 
ae — a fever follow. In the bart . þ of Dr. 
ably 4 Works, Dr. Letſom hath inſerted the follow- 
bo be f of treatment, found by the Humane Society 
molt ſueceſsful on theſe occaſions. 
Ger 3 ſhould not be rolled on the ground, or 
kar, : N lifted up by the heels, or be any other 
U to ny andled, or violently ſhook ; but be remov- 
ad a littl Tenent place, lying as on a bed, with the 
Si 1 in as natural a poſition as poſſible. 
warm 0 7, well wiped with a cloth, ſhould be placed 
tles of hot or blanket ; but not too near 2 large fire, 
et, joints of re ſhould be laid to the bottoms of the 
Urming. pa tne knees, and under the arm-pits. A 
| obs, wow be ately heated, or hot bricks wrapped 
5 rubbed over the body, particularly 
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df tobacco may be thrown up the inteſtines ;z volatiles and 


with a table-ſpoonful of muſtard in it, to 


along the back. The natural warmth of a healthy per- 
ſon, N= a child, lying cloſe to the body, hath been 
found very efficacious. The room ſhould be kept open 
and airy, with few perſons in it, The ſhirt of an attend- 
ant, or ſkin of a ſheep freſh killed and warm, may be 
uſed. to gy Should the accident happen in the 
neighbourhood of a warm bath, brew-houſe, bake-houſe, 
glaſs-houſe, ſaltern, ſoap manufactory, or any fabric 
where warm lees, aſhes; embers, grains, ſand, water, 
&c. can be eaſily procured, it will be very proper to place 
the body in any of theſe, moderated to a degree of heat; 
very little exceeding that of a healthy perſon. 

III. The body being placed in one or other of the above 
advantageous'ſituations, various ſtimulating means ſhould 
be immediately employed. The moſt efficacious are; 
blowing with force into the lungs, by applying the mouth 
to that of the patient, cloſing at the fame time his noſ- 
trils; throwing the ſmoak of tobacco up the fundament 
into the howels, by means of a clyſter-pipe or fumigator z 


be procured; rubbing the belly, cheſt, back and arms, 


or with a flannel dipped in brandy, rum, or gin; apply- 
ing ſpirit of hartſhorn, volatile ſalts or the ike. 5 "ks 
noſtrils, and rubbing them on the temples frequently; 
tickling the throat with a feather, to excite a propenſity 
to vomit; and the noſtrils alſo with a feather or ſnuff to 
provoke ſneezing. 'The body ſhould at intervals be ſhaken; 
and varied in its poſition. 7; . 

IV. If there be any ſigns of returning life, ſuch as ſigh- 
ing, gaſping, twitching, beating of the heart, return of 
natural warmth or colour, a ſpoonful of water may be ad- 
miniſtered, to try if the power of ſwallowing be returned; 
if it be, a ſpoonful or two of warm wine, or of brandy 
and water, may be given to advantage, but not before. 

Early bleeding has been found pernicious, and even 
fatal; it is not always applicable, though it may ſome- 
times be employed by a perſon of ſkill, to remove or pre- 
vent ſymptoms of inflammation. 6 

The above methods of reſtoring life are applicable to 
various other caſes of apparent ſudden death, whether 
from hanging, apoplectic and convulſive fits, cold, ſuffe- 
cation by damps or noxious vapours, proceeding from 
coal mines, confined air of wells, caves, ciſterns, or from 
the muſt of fermenting liquors: ; 

See Tiſſot's Advice to the People. Med. Muſæum, 
vol. iii. p. 376, &c. Dr. Cullen's Letter to Lord Cath- 
cart on this ſubject. | 

SUBOCCIPITALES NERVI. So the tenth pair of 
nerves are called which proceed from the head. They 
are ſmall; they paſs out at the foramen magnum, be- 
tween the baſis of the ſkull, and thc tranſverſe proceſs of 
the atlas where they form a ganglion, and give branches 
to the adjacent muſcles; after which, forming a ſort of 
arch with an aſcending twig of the firſt cervical pair, a 
branch is ſent off, which is called the occipital nerve. 
| SUBORBITARIUS. A branch of the upper maxil- 
lary branch of the fifth pair of nerves; it runs on the 
lower part of the orbit of the eye, &c. 

SUBPOPLITEUS. See PorPLITEUs. | 

SUBSCAPULARIS MUSCULUS: It riſes from the 
whole inner ſurface of the ſcapula ; paſſes under the co- 
racoid proceſs, and is inſerted into the external tubercle 
of the os humeri, juſt below its head. It is alſo called 
immer ſus; infra iy mnah's i 1 

SUBSULTUS, from /b, under, and ſalio, to leap; is 
the ſame as ſpaſmodic, or a convulſion of the clonic kind, 
from the ſenſe of leaping which the tendons give to the 
hand lying upon them. A TWITCHING of the TEN- 
DONS alſo an involuntary twitching, or ſpaſmodic con- 
traction of the muſcular parts. 

SUCCAGO, i. e. the rob of any fruit. See 8 APA. 
| SUCCEDANEA. See ANTEMBALLOMENOS. 

SUCCENTURIATI MUSCULI. See PYRAMI- 
DALES. 

SUCCENTURIATI RENE. See CAPSULE ATRAPBI- 
LARIA. 
183 See SaccHARUM. 

SUcCci SCORBUTICI. See CocHLEARTA BRIT- 
ANICA. _ 

SUCCINGENS MEMBRANA, The DIAPHRAGM. 
See DIAPHRAGMA». 
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a pair of bellows may be employed until the others can 


with a coarſe cloth, or dry ſalt, ſo as not rub off the ſkin, 
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 SUCCINUM, called allo: carabe, or karabe, ambra, 
and elettrum, edes, edits, aurum elimpium, harpaga 3. har- 
pax, charabe; AMBER. It is found in ſeveral parts of 
the world: the moſt conſiderable quantities are taken up 
from regular mines in ſome of the inland countries be- 
tonging to the king of Pruſſia ; but the fineſt ſorts are 
thrown up by the ſea, particularly in ſtormy weather, 
about Pillau. | „ 
There are various conjectures reſpeQing the origin of 
amber, but the moſt probable is, that it is inſtantly form- 
ed by the concourſe of mineral oil, or petroleum, with 


vitriolic acid. And thus it is eaſy to conceive how in- 
fects, of the moſt tender kind, are enveloped, without 


injuring them, or altering their natural appearances... 


Some aſſert that bitumens are eſſentially mineral; others, 
and by far the greateſt number,. that they proceed origt- 
nally from vegetable ſubſtances. In favour of the latter 
opinion, ſee Macquer's Chemical Dictionary. Dr. Saun- 
ders, in his Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Che- 
miſtry, ſays, all foſſil inflammable matter is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from animal and vegetable matters, altered: by 
time; he further obſerves, that ſulphur is obtained by 
mixing vitriolic acid and ſpirit of wine reCtified, or oil. 
On the other hand, Dr. Lewis obferves, that the oil of 
amber differs from all thoſe of the vegetable kingdom ; 
and agrees with the mineral petrolea, in not being ſolu- 
ble, either in its rectified or unrectified ſtate, by ſpirit of 
wine, fixt alkaline Iixivia, or volatile alkaline ſpirits; the 


dil, after long digeſtion or agitation, ſeparating as freely 


25 common oil does from water : he further obſerves, 


that mineral bitumens are different in their qualities from 


the vegetable reſins; and in the mineral kingdom we find 
a fluid oil, very different from vegetable oils. The mi- 
neral oil is changed by mineral aeids into a fubſtance 


_ greatly reſembling bitumen; and the vegetable oils are 


changed by the fame acids into ſubſtances greatly re- 
ſembling the natural reſins. From bitumens we gain by 
diſtillation the mineral oil; and from reſins the vegetable 
oil, diſtinct in their qualities as at firſt ; vegetable oils and 


_ "reſins have been heated with all known mineral acids, but 


have never yielded any thing ſimilar to the mineral bitu- 
ments. It ſeems, therefore, as if the oily products of 
the two kingdoms were ſpecifically and eſſentially diffe- 
rent. The laws of chemical enquiries at leaſt demand 
that we do not look upon them any otherwiſe until we 


are able to produce from one a ſubſtance ſimilar to the 


other: when this is done, and not before, the preſump- 
tion that nature effects the ſame change in the bowels of 
tlie earth, will be of ſome weight. See Dr. Lewis's 
Note in his Tranſlation of Neumann's Chemiſtry, vol vii. 
p. 3- Neumann ſays, in ſpeaking of amber, it is moſt 
probable, that amber is generated inſtantly from the con- 
courſe of mineral oil, or petroleum with vitriolic acid, in 
the form of vapours. 35808 

The yellow amber ſhould be of a citron yellow, or of a 
golden colour, bright, tranſparent, eaſily taking fire, and 
exhaling a pleaſant fragrant ſmell. 

In Holland, a vegetable reſin, called G uMMI DE 
Looc 1s fold under the name of American amber; but it 
is leſs electric than amber, wants the peculiar ſmell thereof 
when it is burning, diſſolves readily in ſpirit of wine, 
and when diſtilled it does not - afford the ſame principles 
as the amber does. | 

If amber is diſtilled in a retort by a ſtrong heat, it 
yields a phlegm, or oil, which grows thicker and thicker 
a3 the diſtilling continues, and a particular kind of ſalt. 
The amber is powdered and mixed with three times its 
weight of white ſand before it is committed to diſtillation 
a retort is half filled with it, and then the fire is gradu- 
ally increaſed until a phlegm riſes, but not more than to 
make water boil; after this the heat ſhould be greater, 
but gradually increaſed, yet not ſo as to make the amber 
ſmell much; the receiver may be left unluted; thus it 
can be occaſionally removed, and the ſalt ſwept out, and 
ſo hindered from melting with the oil that riſes; the diſ- 
tillation is continued until no falt is ſeen to ariſe. After 
the diſtillation is ended, gather all the ſalt together, and 
dry it by preſſing it gently between ſome ſheets of ſpongy 
paper; then to purity it, boil it in the phlegm that aroſe 
in the beginning of the diſtillation, which is called the 
ſpirit of amber, or it may be boiled in common water, 
then ſet to cryſtallize; this may be repeated until it is 
ſufficiently freed from its oil. When ths falt is pure, it 


| 
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| 


it rs diſcovered 


diſtilling it from pure water. The rectified oil hath x 


they are rarely ufed. 


GRISEA. 


The SWEATING 


SUD 


is of a white colour, of a pungent, penetrat | 
acid taſte ; it diſſolves in Ly ed kbit of vie Ely 
ficulty, r aſſiſted by heat, but readily in va * 
The ſalt of amber is mixed with ſal ammoniac: N i 

it drſcovered by an urinous ſmell ariſing on Ts e 
with the ſalt of tartar; it is mixed with nitre but 4 n 
diſcovered by the nitrous taſte. When mixed wit, ... * 
of tartar, it is diſcovered by diſſolving it in water 92 
ſalt of amber readily diſſolves and leaves the cream of 
tar undifſolved. When it is mixed with the ſalt of _ | 

laying it on a red-hot iron, on whit 
the ſalt of amber flies off, but that of the coral W 
— of a white powder. 1 
This ſalt is given in doſes from gr. ii. to 975 ©... 
haave extols ' as an . dike: no. 5 
attribute many other virtues to it. Dr. Alſton of Edu 
burgh ſays, that when diveſted of the oil, it is no better 
than common ſalt. Dr. Cullen, that when genuine, ng 
purified, its virtues are little better than that of regerable 
acids. At preſent it is rarely uſed, except to render the 
operation of aloetie and reſinous purges more mild, wg 
alſo more certain. 


The oil which riſes in diſtillation may be rectiſied by 


ſtrong bituminous ſmell, and a pungent acrid taſte; i 
heats the body, and promotes the fluid ſecretions; it is 
ehiefly uſed as an antihyfteric, and an aſſiſtant to emme. 
nagogues : externally it is applied to weak, rheumatic, 
and paralytic limbs. This oil agrees with the miner; 
oils in refuſing to mix with vinous ſpirits. The London 
College order the ſalt and oil to be obtained from tuo 
pounds of amber placed in a ſand bath, and gradually u- 
creaſing the heat, whence an acid liquor, oil, and falt mu- 
ed with the oil will come over. To purify the ſalt they 
take half a pound of the ſalt, one pint of diſtilled water; 
the ſalt 1s boiled in the water, and then ſet by to cryſtal 
lize. Its doſe is from five grains to a ſcruple. In order 
to purify the oil they take a pound, and diſtil it thre 
times. Its doſe from five to thirty drops. The Kn- 
burgh College have given ſuperior directions for thele | 
proceſſes. The oil feems to be the only active medicine 
as an antiſpafmodic, which power is increaſed by its pu- 
rity, acquired by repeated diſtillations. It has been found 
extremely uſeful in cures of epilepſy, hyſteria, and otter 
ſpaſmodic affections, in doſes of from ten drops to thirty 

Several preparations have been made from ambe", but 
See Neumann's Chem. Works 
Lewis's Mat. Med. Tournefort's Mat. Med. Dick. of 
Chem. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

SvecinuM CINERIUM GRISEUM. See Ausz. 


SUCCISA, alſo called morſus diaboli, ſcubruſi fis i. 
tegro. COMMON DEvVIL's BIT. It is a ſpecies of {cabius3 
it grows in meadows and paſture-grounds, and flowers 
at the end of ſummer. The roots are faid to be dk. 
pharmic ; the leaves are often ſold for the leaves cy 
mon ſcabius, they are alexipharmic, reſolvent, * 
and of the ſame qualities as the ſcabius for which tief 
are ſold. | 5 

SUCCUBUS. A fpecies of N1GHT-MARE: 1 

SUCCUS INDICUS PURGANS. — +45 
YUs. See GAMBOGIA, - „ © ogy 
SUDAMEN. Tranſiory, red, ſtinging {pots on ten 

SUDAMINA. HEAT PIMPLES, or an or 
puſtules, which ſuceeed an inordinate ſweat. * 
of ſymptomatic miliary fever, that 18 called 205 
ſee; alſo DEsUDA TIO. 

SUDATORUM. See AcHICOLUM: 1 brut 

SUDOR. Swear. It is that fluid wie ach ext 
through the pores of the ſkin when we uſe Nr * 
ciſe, or ſuch means as may increaſe its 5 110 
conſiſts of a water, a highly exalted oil, 2 ſalty 
reſtrious matter. ttth 

SupoR ANGLICVUS, called alfo hydronafss, nem it 

SICKNESS. Dr. TY 
a ſpecies of typhus. See HELODE®: in this il 
is thus named from its firſt appearing ” at Mile 
When Henry VII. firſt landed his m_— then 
Haven, in the year 1483, it appeared Ii peared, bus 
In 1485 it was in London; it ſoon 12 in 155% 
returned ſive or ſix times: the laſt * er they F 
It was remarked that Engliſhmen, w_ were any 
Gided at home, or fled into other countrics, " 


- 


1 abt foreigners in England were unaſfected. Differ- 
' nts are Varioully affected, but ſome on the firſt 
nee of the diſorder: were ſeized with a pain in the 
[7 of apula legs, and arms, whilſt others perceived 
. 10 of warm vapour, or flatulence, running through 
pl i e and theſe ſymptoms were ſuddenly lucceeded 
1 * [- ſweat, for which the paticnts could not ac- 
i 4 The internal parts became firſt warm, and 
- ton after ſeized with an incredible heat, which 
5 diſruled itſelf to the extremities. An intoler- 
adde thirſt, reſtleſſneſs, and indiſpoſition of the heart, 
rer and ſtomach, were the next ſymptoms, ſucceeded 
by an exceſſive head-ach, a delirium, in which the patient 
ras trifling and talkative, and after theſe a kind of ex- 
enuation of the body, and an irreſiſtible neceſſity of 
ſeeving. In ſome the fweat ſtopped in the beginning, 
ind their limbs became moderately cool; but this evacu- 
mion being afterwards promoted, the matter of it was 
of a diſagreeable ſmell, of different colours, ſometimes 
more, and ſometimes lets in quantity, and of a thickiſh 
conſiſtence. Some were ſeized with a nauſea, others 
ith a yorniting 3 all, without exception, were afflicted 
with a difficulty of reſpiration. 'The urine had nothing 
eternatural, except that it was of a thicker conſiſtence, 
land tinged with a fainter colour than uſual. The pulſe 
ws rather quicker than natural. In thoſe, however, 
[ho breathed in the pureſt air, and had the beſt conſtitu- 
tions, the diſeaſe was moſt mild. 
The means that were found to be the moſt ſalutary, 


ent patie 


twenty-four hours, for by that time the diſeaſe terminated. 
During the ſweat, no more aliment was taken than the 
[frenpth required 3 fleep was forbid 3 and when the /weat- 
mz was over, the patient was to be cautious in going 
abroad. Caius de Ephe. Britannica. 

SUDORIFICA. SupoRtFics. Medicines which ex- 
cite weat. When the ſweat is to be excited, it ſhould be 
conſidered whether the heat of the body is above or below 
that degree which admits of this evacuation. The uſual 
natural heat in different perſons may ſomewhat vary, and 
Yor this an allowance is to be made; but whether the de- 
groe of heat is in a healthy ſtate, if the perſon is ten de- 
prees hotter by Fahrenh. therm. he cannot be made to 
weat, It is true, that in ſtriving to raiſe a ſweat by the 
ue ol diluting liquors he will be increaſed above this, and 
the ſweat notwithſtanding, follow; but if the diluting 
Kinks were not uſed, other means would fail. In this 
le cooling methods muſt be uſed, ſuch as cold water for 
lein, cool air admited to the body, and cooling medi- 
ies gixen internally. Tf the heat is below the ſtandard 
P 4.15, warm water and cordials mult be uſed, the pa- 
[ict muſt be kept in a warm room or in bed. As ſweat- 
Wi; greatly cools the body, it ſhould be cautiouſly uſed in 
bon and putrid fevers. When the patient is very hot, to 
pt the elfects of cold water, and to haſten it through 
. bin, flannel cloths may be wrung out of hot water, 
Pu applied round the legs and thighs, and thus a ſweat 


Ele, the drink ſhould be warm, and ſupplied more or 
* trecly according to the degree and continuance of the 
Eg: 2 is rarely of uſe when bleeding is un- 
A in ſuch caſes a gentle perſpiration may ge- 

A / prove ſalutary. See Dr. Home's Medical Tracts 
W bekiments, p. 220. Exp. v. Mr. Alexander's Ex- 
Feumental Eflay's, xp. ili. F 
E UM. A $UFFUMIGATION. Thoſe 
Wc. ah. ca rae are generally formed of ſuch ſweet ſub- 

wp 1 ound to be agreeable, and thoſe which are 
R calth are generally calculated to affect the 
lied, in ory or other part to which they are to be ap- 
deration Te manner as to produce fome important al- 
| SUFFOC ie removal of ſome diſeaſe. 

ATIO STRIDULA, alſo called the crove, 
tne STUFFING or RISING of the LIGHTS. 
> angina latens & difßicilis, angina fon 
wins 7, «2 angina membranacea, angina pernicioſa, 
3 B40 8 rhus ſuſſocativus. It 22 diſeaſe that 
Þ any after ache. appeared in children, rarely, if ever, 
IPecies of « mY Jears of age. Dr. Cullen places it as 
This difor - FR e, and names it cynanche trachealis. 
Il voice, not bs rag to be preſent by a peculiar ſharp 
PM all other c y deſcribed ; a remarkable freedom 
| omplaints, though the hour of death be at 
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were to keep up the ſweat, after it begun, at leaſt for 


Fl be produced very ſpeedily. When the ſweat is once 


SUP 


hand ; the breathing is quick, and more or.leſs laborious; 
the pulſe frequent, ſometimes ſtrong at. firſt, but always 
ſoft and weak towards the end; ſometimes there is 2 dull 
pain in the trachea, on ſpeaking, or when it is prefled with 
a finger; and at others an external ſwelling in the upper 
part of the ſame tube; the ſenſes are perfect to the laſt: 
the progreſs of the diſorder is rapid, for generally death 
ſoon ſteps in to conclude it. The face is generally fluſhed, 
though ſometimes it is of a livid colour. Sometimes there 
is a cough, and when it is attendant, it is ſhort and ſtifled, 
and not attended with much expectoration. Dr. Cullen 
deſcribes it as having for its characteriſtic ſymptoms, a 
peculiar croaking ſound of the voice, a difficult reſpira- 
tion, a ſenſe of ſtraitneſs about the larynx, and a fe- 
ver: or, a hoarſeneſs with ſome ſhrillneſs and ringing 
ſound, both in ſpeaking and coughing, as if the noiſe 
came from a brazen tube.” He further remarks, that 
* the thick mucus that fills up the trachea may be eaſily 
ſeparated, and ſometimes is found ſo; in thoſe inſtances 
the inner membrane of the trachea is always free from 
eroſion or ulceration, but uſually ſhews the veſtiges of 
inflammation, being covered with a matter of reſembling 
pus, and like to that which is ejected by coughing z and 
very often a matter of the ſame kind is found in the bron- 
chiz, in conſiderable quantity.” 

For the moſt part winter is the ſeaſon in which this diſ- 


hooping cough, or the ſmall pox, are prediſponent cauſes ; 
cold and moiſt weather is ſuppoſed to contribute much as 
cauſes. It is moſt common about the ſea coaſt, and in 
low marſhy countries; yet ſometimes met with in mid- 
land countries: and its attacks are frequently repeated in 
the ſame child. ; | 

The ſeat of the diſorder is the cavity of the wind-pipe, 
from a little below the glottis downward ; and the diſor- 
der itſelf conſiſts of the mucus ſeparated there, and be- 
come thick, ſo filling up the paflage that the air can no 
longer pals freely into the lungs; at firſt it forms a thick 
membranous cruſt, which thickening fills up the cavity of 
the trachea. The back part of the trachea where there 
are no cartilages, ſeems from the inſpection of thoſe who 
die of this diſeaſe, to be its firſt and principal feat ; as this 
morbid membrane is often found there, when it is in no 
other part : and indeed, in this part 1s lodged the preateſt 
number of glands deſigned for the ſecretion of mucus, 
Dr. Cullen thinks that an inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the larynx, and trachea, conſtitutes this 
diſeaſe. In the mucous glands in general, this diſtemper 
ſhould be conſidered as originally ſeated ; but from par- 
ticular uſes, more directed to thoſe of the trachea; where, 
from the nature of the part, it becomes viſible in a differ- 
ent way from what would diſcover it in any other part. 
It is not evidently contagious. | 

Some diſtinguiſh the croup from the catarrhus ſuffocati- 
vus of Etmuller ; from a ſevere cold; from peripneumonic 
complaints; and from ſuch ſymptoms as ariſe from extra- 
neous bodies lodged in the trachea : an inſtance of which 
Dr. Home mentions in his Enquiry into the Nature, &c. 
of the Croup | | 

There are two different ſituations of this complaint; 
the firſt is more inflammatory and leſs dangerous ; in this 
caſe the pulſe is generally ſtrong, the face red, the drought 


ammatory and more dangerous; under this the pulſe is 
quick, ſoft, and weak, the tongue moiſt, the thirſt in« 
conſiderable, there is great anxiety, and death 1s haſtened 
by evacuations. If this diſcaſe comes on with an old 
habitual cough, or by flow degrees, the inflammatory 
ſtage will hardly be perceived. The urine is thin during 
the inflammatory ſtage, but in the purulent one it hath 
a light, ouzy, purulent ſediment. 

If on thc third or fourth day after the firſt manifeſt at- 
tack, the breathing is much affected, the pulſe is quick 
and weak, the face red, anxiety great, and the patient 
toſſes himſelf about, the danger is great; but if it is only 
on the firſt or ſecond day, the breathing not bad, the pulſe 
though frequent, yet is ſtrong and firm, and the voice 
not altered, ſome hope may be entertained of a recovery. 
The cough becoming ſtronger and leſs dry, is uſually the 
firſt ſign of amendment. ; f 

Though this diſeaſe conſiſts in an inflammatory affec- 
tion, it does not commonly end either in ſuppuration or, 


conliit 


gangreng The . eircumſtance of it ſcems to 


eaſe occurs; long continued catarrhs from the meaſles, 


greats and evacuations are ufeſul: the ſecond is leſs in- 
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conſiſt in a ſpaſm of the muſcles of the glottis, threaten- 
ig ſuffocation. When this difcaſe is fatal, it is ſo from 


a {jaſm ſuffocating, or from matter in the bronchiæ, or 


the mucus in the larynx. ; 

In the inflammatory ſtate bleeding ſhould be uſed as 
freely as the pulſe will admit; the bowels ſhould be kept 
lax; a bliſter muſt be applied to the throat or round the 
neck, as ſnon as bleeding and purging have been uſed ; 


though if the caſe is very inflammatory an emollient cata- 
plaſm is to be preferred; ſteams from hot vinegar and 


water may be received into the throat with the breath. In 
the purulent ſtate nothing yet attempted ſeems to have 
any good effect. Upon the firſt attack of the diſeaſe, vo- 
miting immediately after bleeding, ſeems to be of conſi- 
derable uſe; ſometunes ſuddenly removing the diſeaſe. 
Antifpaſmodics do not evidently appear to be uſeful. See 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. i. p. 292. An Enquiry 
into the Nature, &c. of the Croup, by F. Home, M. D. 
London Med. Journal, vol. i. p. 217, 226. Edinb. Med. 
Commentaries, vol. v. p. 6, 7. 

SUFFUSIO. See CATARAC TA. It is alſo ſynony- 
mous with p/cudoblep/is. 3 | 
 SUFFUSIO AURIGINOSA. A javuNnDIcE. 

_ SUGILLATIO, from ſugo, to /uck. It is an inflam- 
mation in a part. Thus a blood-ſhot eye is a ſugillation 
in the eye. It is uſed as ſynonymous with ecchymoma 


or ecchymoſis, and meluſma, words derived from v, 


to pour out, but by the word ſug://atio a different cauſe is 
expreſſed; an ecchymoſis is cauſed by extravaſation ; 
ſugillation by ſuction; as when cupping glaſſes are ap- 
plied to a part, which, by removing the prefſure of the 


air, occaſion the blood to ruſh in and diſte24 the veiſels; 


even into ſuch as do not uſually receive red blood. 
Taking the word /ug://ation in the ſame ſenſe with ec- 
chymoſis, this diſorder, when ſeated in the eye, takes the 
name of blood-ſhot; when the ſkin is its ſeat, if the 
colour is livid, ſorne writers term it pelloma; and if black, 
they call it me/a/ma. Mr. Bell, in the firſt volume of his 
Surgery, ſays, that in blood-letting, it often happens that 
a ſmall tumor is raiſed immediately above the orifice in 
the vein, by the blood inſinuating itſelf into the cellular 
membrane of the neighbouring parts. Such a tumor (he 
adds) when round and ſmall, 1s termed a thrombus; and 
when more diffuſed, an ecchymoſis. Linnæus names it 


ſugillatio. Dr. Cullen deſines it to be a diffuſed tumor, 


a little elevated, and growing darker coloured. The 
cauſes are preflure; bruiſes; blood-letting, either from 
the orifice in the {kin ſliding over that in the vein, or from 
cutting the vein through. "Theſe livid and black ſpots 
are ſometimes a ſymptom of the ſcurvy. | 

The ccchymoſis ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its different 
cauſes; as when happening from blows, bleeding, or 
other external injuries, or 2 the ſcurvy, or other in- 
ternal cauſes. It ſhould be alſo not miſtaken for the ſpuri- 
ous aneuriſm. | | 

In ſlight caſes, compreſſes dipped in vinegar, applied 
frequently, is all that can be neceſſary for the' cure. If it 
tends to ſuppurate, treat it as an abſceſs. If the quantity 
of coagulated blood is conſiderable, diſcharge it by as ma- 


ny inciſions as are required for that end; then treat it as 


an approaching mortification. See ECcHYMOSIS. Bell's 


Surgery, vol. i. p. 93. vol. iii. p. 334. White's Surgery, 


p. 172. Heiſter's Surgery. Van Swieten's Com. on 
Boerh. Aphor. ſect. 324, and 1151. | 


SULPHUR. BxrIiMmsTONE. It is a ſolid brittle con- 


crete, of a yellowiſh colour, inclining a little to greeniſh, 


and is in ſome degree gloſſy. It conſiſts of the vitriolic 


acid, and a ſmall portion of phlogiſton. Mr. Edwards, in 
his Elements of Foſlilogy, deſcribes it as a genus in the 
claſs of inflammables, which in cloſe veſſels ſublimes in 
the form of ſtriæ; in the open air is decompounded by 


heat into penetrating, acrid, and ſuffocating fumes ; and 
when deflagrated with nitre, leaves vitriolated tartar. It is 
ſometimes found native in the earth in pure, bright 


yellow, femitranſparent maſſes ; but more commonly in 
opake ones, of a greeniſh, greyiſh, or other colours, in- 
termixed with various earthy or ſtony matters. The im- 
pure forts are called ſlphur vivum. The native ſulpburs 
are met with oy about yolcanos in Italy, alſo in ſome 
of the German, Hungarian, and Swediſh mines. The 
largeſt quantities that are brought into England are from 
Saxony, from whence we receive it in irregular maſſes, 


5 


* 
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which are afterwards melted and caſt into roll 
mixed with coarſe reſin, flour, 


: ; lour, 
contain a portion of arſenic. Sulphur is an jnowy.,. © 
gredient In 


molt kinds of ores. The mineral from which the 
lantitv is 15 . elle greateſſ 
quantity is extracted 1s the yellow pyrites, plenty gf N 
is found in Saxony, where the /u/phuy i; ind: br. 
means of heat, and is received in veſſel; placed f. 1 
run into as it melts. Wo 
This /z/phur is purified by ſubliming it, and then it 
called the flowers of ſulphur; this operation i; 2 
by perſons who ſublime large quantities in a wa 
and the /u/phur thus ſublimed becomes an artic 
cine. | 
The flowers of ſulphur are uſed againſt cutaneqy; 
eruptions, particularly the itch ; and from it; uſe 
ſome diſorders of the lungs, it hath been called aum ru. 
monum. Pure /u/phur looſens the belly, in "a of 
from 3 ſs. to 3 i. and from its gentle action on the gen 
guts, is uſeful when the piles are troubleſome; it 2 
motes perſpiration; it paſſes readily through the whol 
habit, arid tranſpires through the ſkin: in Couphs, (+ 
tarrhs, and aſthmas, it is found uſeful, particuluily in 
ſcorbutic habits. 5 
Sulphur is an active medicine, it reſtrains the acht 
of ſome other very powerful ones; mixed with quickſibet, 
the regulus of antimony, or with arſenic, they becomeinen. 
Various are the preparations of up; but, for n- 
ternal uſe, none excels, nor even equals, the flower, | 
which may be eaſily contrived for taking, without any dl. 
guſt to the palate : among other modes, the troches, x 
directed in the Diſpenſatory of the London College, is 
elegant one, are thus made. Take of flowers of f 
two ounces ; clarified ſugar, four ounces ; rub them to- 
gether, and by the mucilage of quince-ſeed added gradi- 
ally, let them be formed into troches. Ph. Lond. 178, 
From /ulphur the chemiits obtain the greateſt part af 
the vitriolic acid which they uſe. The operation is ſai 
to be performed in leaden veſſels, ſometimes twenty feet 
high, and ten broad, with an eighth part of nitre to ſup 
ply the abſence of the external air, and ſome water t 
condenſe the ſteams; it is concentrated and conliderabl 
purified by evaporation ; it is then colourleſs without 
ſmell, extremely corroſive, very fixed, and molt ponde 
rous of all unmetallic fluids. Its ſpecific grunt in it 
true ſtate is to that of diſtilled water, as 1.850 to 10%. 
It is powerfully attractive of water from the air, anc 
uniting with water produces a great degree of len. 
poſſeſſes the general properties of acids in an eminent dc 
ree. On account of its fluidity it is not uſed a32 cin, 
re ; blended with unctuous matter in the proportion a 


performen 
y of trade, 
le in medi. 


lulnet in 


eruptions; and likewiſe as a rubefacient in local pat 
and rheumatiſm. Diluted with water, it ſhew: call 
able action on the human calculus out of the body; F 
therefore has been propoſed internally in that diſealh 


one to eight, it is applied in the itch, and other carol 


. . . hooking 
particularly were lithotomy was improper. As check 


fermentation, as well as being aſtringent, and _ 
much uſed in morbid acidity, relaxation, and wel 10 
of the ſtomach. Its effects are propagated over # f 
tem; and hence its eſtabliſhed uſe, in paſſive 17 i 
rhages, gleets, and fevers of the typhous kind. a” 
uſed internally in itch, and other chronic crupt0” * 
when given to nurſes, having the itch, it 13 - 1 of 
cure themſelves and their children. As conv 4. k 
ardent ſpirits with different metallic a 
enters ſeveral articles to be found in A 
phæias. Edinb. Diſpenſ. edit. 2. Lene Works 
Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chen ur. 
Surenun AURATUM ANTIMONIL 9 
MONIUM. | 
VivuM. See SULPHUR, 
| —— ALBUM. See ETHEL. 
PRECIPITATUM. Lac fulph 
fulphur. Take of ſulphurated kali 
tilled water, one pound and an half 3 Yr hurat 
luted, as much as is ſufficient ; boil the — the liqucſ 
in diſtilled water, until it be diſſolved a id; v. the 
through paper; to which add, the Ro C1 ouring ® 
precipated powder till it becomes nn" ; 
freſh portions of water. Ph, Lond. 17 


SUP 


tion does not differ in quality from pure /u/p>ur, to 
Thich it is preferred, only on account of its colour in un- 

tents, &c. See SULPHUR. | 
b GULPHURIS balſamum Barbadenſe, called petroleum ſul- 

zuratum. Take of flowers of /u/phur, four ounces; oil 
of olives, ſixteen Ounces by weight; boil the flowers with 
the oil in a pot, {lightly covered, until they unite., Ph. 
Lond. 1788. | ; ; 5 | 

SUMACH, i. e. Rhus folio ulmi. It is the rhus cori- 
aria, Linn. the byrſodepficon. 


gee ELEVATOR OCULT. 

STPERCILIARES MUSCULI. They are fleſhy 
ſaſeiculi. They ariſe from the ſynarthroſis of the ofla 
naß with the os frontis, and thence run along the direc- 
tion of the eye-brows, and are loſt in the middle of them. 
They depreſs the eye-brows, and contract the ſkin over 


the noſe. 


«UPERFCETATIO. SUPERFOETATION is aſſerted 
and denied by different phyſicians. In the the Lond. Med. 
Journal, vol. lit. p. 42.53 Kc. are the following accounts. 

Haller, in his Opuſcula Pathologica, mentions a lady 
whodied, and was found to have two uteri, each of an oval 
ape, and furniſhed each with its own peculiar vagina. 
Henee he obſerves, that a woman ſo formed might be 
lable to one conception upon the back of another. 

Similar remarks are made by Dr. Purcell, in his account 
of a double uterus, publiſhed in the Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
vol. Ixiv. 

A caſe of ſuper fœtation lately occurred to Dr. Lobſtein, 
profellor of anatomy and ſurgery, at Straſburgh, in a 
woman who was delivered of two children, one a month 
after the other; he has been able to convince him- 
ſelf, that this circumitance is owing to her having two 
uteri, each of which has a diſtinct vagima. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS INFERIOR, i. e. Infra ſpi- 
natus. See INTRASCAPULARIS. N 


DUPRASCAPULARIS SUPERIOR. Sec SUPRA SPLN A- 
TVs. 


PINATOR, becauſe it makes the hand ſupine, i. e. when 
the palm is upwards. It riſes from the outer condyle 


nor part of the tubercle of the radius. 
SIN ATOR RADII LONGUs, five MajoR. It riſes fleſhy 
from the outer edge of the os humeri, twiſts round it, goes 
Gown the fore-arm all along the radius, covering the 
attery, and becoming tendinous, where we generally feel 


the Fs it is inſerted into the anterior internal part of 


th | flis defeCt to ſupply their loſs. See IscHURIA. 

| | SUPPOSITORIU af 'rong 15 
brrostrrogr. The Greeks call them proſbata. They 
* —— for promoting ſtools when clyſters cannot 
| wy 1 The moſt gentle are made of common 
of 8 honey, which may be boiled to the conſiſtence 
| 212 loft pill, and then rolled to the thickneſs of a cooſe 
| Quil, and an inch or little more in length; theſe are in- 


8 Cilcharged by the effect they produce: aloes, colo- 
. and other ingredients, may be added, according to 
pf Mention of the preſcriber. 
<7 >ESSIO SIM. See AMENORRHAA. 
with SSORI. Diſeaſes arifing from or attended 
an OPpreſhon of the 
SUPPURANTIA 
unwerſal / 2 
1 mant. +47 
4 [one of 
plice : ww 
| ee heat of the part is deſective and the tem- 
3 8 itually cold, add galbanum, onions, and ſuch 
SUPPUR S, to the common bi ead-poultice. 
SUpp ATIO. See ABscESSUs. 
*-LPURATORIA. 


UPPURATIVEs. There is no 


c. As a proper external application, 
PPuration when there is a conſiderable heat, 


Eyk SurruxATORY FEVER, Or 
$UPp; COL RATION, | : 
DUPRA So TALES, SeCLEVATORES COSTARUM. 

PULARIS. See SUPRA SPINATUS. 


"> 9SEM1 © 
| Sitaſe the b RBICULARES, They are fibres that in- 


Tcadth of the muſcles of the upper lip. 


SUPERBUS MUSCULUS, i. e. rectus ſuperior oculi. 


15 | | 
SUPERCILLIUM VENERIS. See MILLETOLIUMu. 


SUPINATOR RADII BREVIS, five Minor Svu-" 


ot the os humeri, gocs over the capſular ligament, lies 
under the leagus, and is inſerted into the internal ante- 


M, from ſuppono, to lay under. A 


tr ; 7 1 
uced into the rectum where they remain until they 


organs and impeded excretions. 


oatmeal, or of bread, with milk, may be ap- 
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SUPPLETA ISCHURIA. A iverizccion of [* 


URINE, from exceſs of other evacuations, which require 


md 


SUPRA OPINALIS, Fae muſcle riſes from each fide 

SPINATUS, J between the upper edge of the 
ſcapula, and the ſpine thereof, runs under the acromion, 
and extenſors of, the ſcapula, goes acroſs the capſular 
ligament, and is inſerted into the inner tubercle, near the 
head of the humerus. It is called alſo ſuper, ſcapularis 
ſuperior and ſupra ſcapularis. 

SURA. A name for the fibula; for the gaſtrocnem ii 
muſcles; alſo a ſort of wine. . 

SURALIS ARTERIA, i. e. Tibialis poſterior ar- 
teria. See TIBIALIs. | 

SURALIS VENA. It is a branch from the beginning 
of the tibialis poſterior. 

SURDITAS. DEAFNEss. The cauſes are, the lof; 
of the external ear, wax or other matter lodged in the ex- 
ternal ear, a rupture or a relaxation of the membrane of 
the drum of the ear, a palſy, or a preſſure on the audi- 
tory nerve, violent noiſe, obſtruction of the Euſtachian 
tube, cold, inflammation, abfceſs, the lues venerea, &c. 
The moſt frequent of theſe cauſes is hardened wax in the 
meatus auditorius, which may be ſoftened and removed 
by frequent injections of warm water. See DY3ECOEA. 

In caſe of a relaxation of the membrana tympani, a 
little warm brandy, or ſpirit of roſ:mary, may be dropped 
into the ear now and then. | | 

If the Euftachian tube is obſtructed, relief is ſometimes 
obtained by chewing a cruſt every morning and evening. 

Sometimes ſternutatories have relieved when the cauſe 
hath not been known. | | 

When a defluxion of humours are the cauſe, an injec- 
tion may be made as follows and uſed night and morning: 
R Cerul. acetat. gut. xxv. ſp. vin. C. gut. I. aq. puriff. 
Ih 1s. m. | 

In the Edinb. Med. Comment. vol. iii. p. 80. is the 
following caſe of deafneſs from bathing. A healthy 
young man, bathing in the ſea, on plunging over 
head, inſtantly became perfectly deaf. He complained 
of a violent pain in his head, of a tithng noiſe in his ears, 
and looked frightened. After various trials to relieve 
him, but without ſucceſs, at laſt it occurred to me to try 


| what mercury would do, and on being put on a mercu- 


rial courſe, in about a week, he told me that he had heard 
ſome drums beating, which he never could do, ſince the 
day he was in the water. Upon ſpeaking to him very 
loud, he heard me for the firſt time, fince his admiſſion 
into the hoſpital. His mouth was not affected with the 
mercury until his beginning to hear. The mercurial 
courſe, therefore, was continued ſome time longer. A 
gentle ſalvation ſupervening, his hearing was gradually 
reſtored. Bell's Surgery, vol. iv. p. 343, 392. Memoirs 
of the Medical Society of London, vol. i. p. 94. 
SURENGIAN, Sce EPHEMERON. 


= 
- SURI. See PALMA CoccIFERA. 


-SURQUISSE. See Ixnpicun. 
$US. Hee PoRcus. 
SUSINUM. Sce CRINOMY RON. 
SUSPENSOR. A bandage to ſuſpend the ſcrotum. 
The French call it /a bour/e. It is a cloth large enough 


to contain the ſcrotum and the dreſſings, with a fillet on 
each ſide to ſuſpend it about the waift, and one before to 


faſten it to the other two in the fore part of the belly. 

SUSPENSORIUM HEPATIS. See LIGAMENTUM 
LATUM. | 

SUSPENSORIUS TESTIS. Sce CREMASTER. 

SUSURRUS, i. e. Paracuſis imaginaria, or hearing 
ſounds that are not. See PARACUSIS. 

SUTURA. A $UTURE. In ANATOMY it is the 
particular articulation of the bones which is ſeen in the 
head. Theſe ſutures are divided into common and pro- 
per. The common are thoſe which join the bones of the 
cranium with thoſe of the face. The proper are thoſe 
which connect the bones of the cranium, and are the co- 
ronal, the ſaggittal, the lambdoidal, and the two ſqua- 
mous. 

In SURGERY it is the uniting of the lips of a wound 
by ſewing, and theſe are of five kinds. | 

x. The dry ſuture. It is made by two pieces of ſtick- 
ing plaſter, each the length of the wound, to which very 
narrow tapes are fixed at due diſtances. Apply one near 
one edge of the wound, and the other near tic oppoſite 
edge, then gently draw the two ſides of the wound to- 


gether, and let the tapes be tied; they ſhould correſpond, _ 


exactly; and the knots mult be flip knots. Or, 3 | 
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flip of plaſter, the length of the wound, and cut lon itu-] All jmpathy ſuppoſes feeling, and there 
dinal holes in it; then apply one fide near the edge a the | owing to the brain, which is the only means of fre, 
wound, bring the lips cloſe, and then apply the other. | This further appears becauſe the changes in * we 
After this kind of ſuture is applied, the uniting bandage | occaſioned by the fympathy of the parts, are cy... Wh | 
is convenient to ſupport it. x : whatever affects the nervous ſyſtem fo ſtrongly 3 bs 
2. The twiſted /uture. It is alſo called the circumvo- | come the ſenſations that produced the ſympathetic © 
luted /uture. This is uſed for the hare-lip, and in a few | fects. | DS. OT 
other inſtances. It is performed by introducing two or | Though all /ympathy is owing to the brain, ix ;, 

; . a | . . . not 
more pins through the whole ſubſtance of the lips of the | eaſy to account ſatisfactorily for all the various jng.,... 
wound, then twiſting a waxed thread about them in the | of /ympathy in particular caſes z for many of them = 
form of the figure 8. | depend on ſuch a ſtate of the brain and other parts oy 

3. The interrupted ſuture, alſo called the knotted /u- | not become the object of our ſenſes. T 
ture. It is performed with any needle armed with a wax- A diligent attention to this ſubject, whatever diſicy] 
ed thread, 7 thruſting it through both lips of the wound, | ties attend it, is followed with conſiderable Tenn 

then tying the thread in ſlip knots, making a number of | enabling us to account for many ſymptoms of die, 
ſtitches according to the length of the wound, at an inch | and alſo to proceed ſo certainly to the cure as hy a 
from each other. The needle ſhould go to nearly the | known method we could not have arrived at. 
bottom of the wound. Mr. Juſtamond adviſes a parti- | authors on irritability and ſenſibility, 
cular regard to the direction of the longitudinal fibres of | SYMPHY'SIS, from co, with or tggether, and pig 
muſcles in forming this ſuture, and not ſo much to regard | grow. In ANATOMY it is a kind of articulation, which 
the direction of the wound; for, if we do not pals the | is divided into four ſpecies. 1. Synchondrofis, 2. $. 
ligature in the direction of the fibres, it will be a continual | neuroſis. 3. Syflarcolis. And, 4. "Vie Hin 
ſtimulus, it will excite the muſcle to action, and occaſion | offification, to which epiphyſis belongs. Sec Artic. 
a perpetual tugging of the ligature, whence pain, inflam- LAT IO. . | 
mation, &c. will follow. Mr. Bell, in the firſt volume of In SURGERY it is a coaleſcence of the natural paſſages 
his Surgery, adviſes, in forming this ſuture, to carry the | as the anus, vagina, noſtrils, &c. It allo expreſies the 
needle and ligature to the bottom of the wound, ſo as to | firſt intention of cure when there is a wound, «hich i 
afford but little chance of matter collecting underneath ; | to bring together the ſeparatæd parts, and keep them ts 
and, further, he direCts both ends of the thread to be paſſed | gether. | 
from within outwards; which is readily done by uſing two | SYMPHYTUNM, from ovy@ue, Io conglutinate. I jg 
needles upon each thread inſtead of one. A needle being | a name for moſt ſpecies of comirey (ie Congo, 
put upon each end of the ſame thread, and each needle | and PEPLION), for ſeveral of the pulmomuia, tor the 
being inſerted at the bottom of the ſore, and puſhed out- yellow alkanet, a ſpecies of bugle, a ſpecies of Halti, 
wardly, ſo as to paſs out at a proper diſtancc from the | and of ſome other plants. 
edge of the wound, the needles are then to be taken off, SYMPHYTUM MINIMUM. See BELL1S MiN02, 
and the threads allowed to remain till all the ligatures are — PETRAUM. HEATH-PINE, It is a plant 
paſſed, which the extent of the ſore ſeems to require. In | which is ranked among the aſtringent and conglundt 
paſling the ligatures, pierce the ſkin from near half an | medicines, and may be of ſervice in diarrhazay, and 
inch to near an inch from the lips of the wound; theſe | dyſenteries, as its root gives out a large proportion of m1. 
diſtances will include all the varieties in the ſize of wounds. | mucilaginous juice, more almoſt than any other roct 
As ſoon as the threads are all paſſed, the lips of the wound | (ſee Cullen's Mat. Med.) but is not in ule; it i cl 
ought to be preſſed together and ſupported by an aſſiſtant name for the prunella, brunella, fanicila, virga aura, 
till all the ligatures are firmly tied. coris hyſſopus vulg. and ſeveral other plants; for that call 

4. The quilled /uture, ſo called becauſe the knots were | ed medium, ſee BUGUL A. : | 
tied upon quills, which were laid over the dreffings that [| SYMP'TOMA, from ovpmiano, 40 happen together A 
immediately covered the lips of the wound. _ ] sYMeToM. Galen defines it to be a preternatura! af 

5. The glover's, or uninterrupted /uture, called alſo | tion which depends upon a diſeaſe, or follows it. Ius 
the ſpiral or the continued. It was uſed in wounds of | /ymptoms are diſcaſes produced by an original princpa 
the inteſtines and ſtomach. See Heiſter's Surgery. Le | diſeaſe : but hmptoms are ſometimes the effect of . 
Dran's and Sharp's Operations. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. | toms alſo. A ſymptom may be a /ymptcm and a die! 
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p. 1—22. White's Surgery, p. 109. at the ſame time; as when a /ymptometic fever 1s fte. 
5YCOMORUS. See Ficus AevPTIACA. duced by a phlegmon. Caſus has alſo the fame fignite 
SY COSIS, from our, a fig. It is a tumor on the | cation, LF „ 

anus, which only differs in the ſize from the thymus. A knowledge of the origin and cauſe of /jmp/7 , 


The Latins call it mariſca. Sycoſis is alſo the name of an | duces to confirm the prognoſis,” and to the certem E 

ulcer mentioned in Celſus, lib. vi. c. 3. alſo in Vogel's | moval of the diſeaſe. 

Noſolßgy, which is fungous. See alſo TRAcHOMA. SYNANCHE. A quinsEY. See CYNANCUT: 
SY MBOLOGICE. That part of pathology which SYNANCHICA. See RUBRA SYNANCHICS. , 

treats of the ſigns and ſymptoms of diſeaſes. SYNAR THROSIS, from ow, 207, and ar ©," 


SYMPASMATA. CATAPASMA; ASPERSIO. | It is that ſpecies of articulation in which there is 51 
SVYMPATHETICI NERVI MAJORES. See In- tion, and it is of three kinds; the ſuture, the harmoua 
TERCOSTALES NERVI. | and the gomphoſis. SY 

SYMPATHETICI MEPDII. See PAR VAGUM. SYNCHONDROSIS, from cy, with, and 7h the 

—— MinoREs. So the auditory nerves are named. | cartilage. It is that ſpecies of ſymphyſis in ware, 1 
Some of which are called portio dura. bones are connected by a cartilage, and is either mo x 

SYMPATHIA, from ovy, together, and wabos, ſuffer- | or immoveable; the alt is inſtanced in the vertebin 


ing. SYMPATHY. Our bodies are, by means of the | the neck, back, and loins; the ſecond in ae 75 
brain, not only endowed with feeling and a power of mo- | the two ſides of which are ordinarily immoveable. f. 
tion, but alſo a remarkable ſympathy, which is either ge- | ARTICULATIO. , 1-14 names be 
neral or particular. 'That every part of the body hath a SYNCHONDROTOMY. 80 Dr. Siebold 11 
ſympathy with the whole, is evident from cold water being | ſection of the ſymphyſis of the os pubis. 

rown on any part of us that is warm this produces a SYNCH YSIS, from euyxvw, 19 £977 Nw age 
ſudden contraction of all the veſſels and pores, and thus | the eye, conſiſting in a confuſion of tne wmour5, e. 
ſometimes puts a ſtop to ſmall hæmorrhages. The effluvia | rally proceeding from a violent blow; . 
of _— ſmelled to often communicate new vigour to the | an inflammation of the uvea, occationng - 
whole body. The particular ympathy is manifeſt by vari- | the veſſels, and an eruption of the humoV? 
ous inſtances of diſeaſes complained of in one part when | lus. b ; ran ophthalm' 
the cauſe is in a very remote one; for inſtance, pain in It is alſo when from the violence © * orroded, and 
the head occaſions ſickneſs in the ſtomach, and ſo does | the tranſparent cornea is left opaque 9 b 
pain in the uterus, &c. A ſudden bright light entering | there is the appearance of confuſion 5 
the eye occaſions ſneezing. Some particular ſounds as eye. In Cullen's Noſology it is u au 1; b. 45 
fecting the ears ſet the teeth on edge. The ſmell of caligo pupillæ. Kirkland, in lis n of le ee 
1 food makes the ſaliva flow into the mouth, &c. | defines it as being a confuſion of the hum {ro 
Kc. XC, , 2 


wt! 


From 2 7 rroded. | 
| one ds TON: See COLYPHIUM. 


„ti. See LIPOTYHMIA. Tas 
„ NCRIMATA SYNCRISEIS. Sce METASYN- 
en15'% ERMO-PHARYNG/EUS. Sce PHAzynx. 
*/NDESMOS. A LIGAMENT. : 
| «YNDESMOSIS, from gvv, with, and Seopuog, a chain. 
| „v 818. 
ee DROME. Concur ſus, from ge,, concurro. 
This word was introduced by the ſect of empiric phyſi- 
uns, to expreſs a concourſe, or congeries of ſymptoms, 
tan ence the concourſe of ſymptoms conſequent when 
C = ariſing from plethora, is called a PLETHORIC 
abn. So may there be a cacochymic ſyndrome, 
* indeed may be applied leſs generally, as a choloric, 
, hlegmaticz pleuritic, epileptic, ſyndrome, &c. 0 
INE CIES. Various are the uſes of this word as ap- 
led to fevers. The Greeks ule it to ſignify the remitting 
ers in general. Some later writers have collected un- 
ker this word, thoſe inſtances of remittent fevers that are 
bbſcurely deſcribed, of whoſe mode of relicf we have no 
betisfactory account. Dr. Cullen places it amongſt the 
bertian intermittents. | 
SYNEUROSI5. en 
Me bones are connected by ligaments, as in all the joints 
Unt are deſigned for motion. Sce ARTICULATIO. 
| SYNIZESIS. Blindneſs from an obſtruction of the 
Hupil ar the eye, or from a contraction and coalition of 
. It is the ſame as the caligo pupille of Dr. Cullen. 
For the cure, fee IRIS. | 3 
SYNOCHA. The ARDENT or INFLAMMATORY 
eve, Sec FEBRIS, and INFLAMMATORIA FEBRIS. 
he ſynacha, or fever with inflammatory irritation, Dr. 
Cullen places as a genus in the clafs Iyrexiæ, and order 
ffebris, 
SYNOCHUS. A coNTINUAL FEVER, whether of 
Phe ardent or putrid kind, called anabatica and acmaſtica, 
Iikewiſe a fever compounded of ſynocha, and of ty- 
plus, alſo called putrid, and malignant fever. Dr. 
Kullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs py- 
Jexiz, and order febris. In the beginning it is uſually 
pf the ardent kind, or Hynocha, but ſoon degenerates into 
[de he, and ſo until it becomes what is called the pu- 


mes it is uſed for ſynocha. 

F OYNOCHUS PLEURITICA, | | 
— HIEMALIS, | Inſtances of Synocha. 
— REFUMATISANS. 

SINOSTEOGRAPHIA. SyNosSTEOGRAPHY. It 
ſreats of a bone, its parts, articulations, the nails, and 
number and uſes of the bones. 
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> NCOPE, from cue 72, to cut down, alſo 07. 
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See PArRAcvus1ts. 


That ſpecies of ſymphyſis in which 


— 
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bid fever, which ſee, called by Vogel phrenitis. Some- 


SY L 


SYNOVIA. It is a gluey tranſparent fluid, which rea- 


| ily mixes with water, and partly jellies when expoſed to 
| cold. It is ſecerned from certain glands in the joints, to 
preſerve their motions eaſy and free. The /ynovia is not 
| found to coagulate in any part of a joint, however long 
the bone may have been diſplaced. When there is a de- 
ficency of /ynovia, there is a crackling of the joint, if the 
perſon moves much. 


SINOVIZE GLANDULA. SYNOVIAL GLANDS. 


They are ſmall conglomerate g/ands, ſeated in the outer 
lamellz of the capſular ligaments of the joints, and ſo as 
to be more or leſs preſſed, according to the degree of 
motion. They are alfo called HAVER's 6LANDs, be- 
cauſe firſt diſcovered by him. See GENu. 


SYPHILIS. See LuUEs VENEREA. 
9YRIGMUS. [ It is that ſpecies of depraved hear- 
SYRINGMOS. J ing called paracufis imaginaria. 


5YRINGA. See LILAc. | | 
5 Y RUPUS, from the Chaldean word irpi, or the Arabic. 


word /irab, a potion. ASYRUP. It is alſo called julapium. 
The Arabians firſt invented this form of medicines. A 
ſyrup is a watery or other liquor, ſo boiled with ſugar, 


that if a drop is let fall upon a marble it will not ſpread. 
If the quantity of ſugar is not ſufficient, the Hrup will 
ſoon ferment, and if it exceeds what is needſul, the over- 
plus will ſeparate and be formed into cryſtals. Acids 
ſhould have a proper quantity of ſugar added to them, to 
make a /yrup with a ſimmering heat, for boiling deſtroys 
the acid in ſome meaſure ; this is alſo be obſerved when 
the liquor 1s flayoured, as that of violets, and ſuch as 
have a fine colour. Syrups are now but little uſed, and 
indeed the Hr. alb. may anſwer every valuable intention 
of all others, except the /yr. papav. albi, and ſpinæ cer- 
vine. Bruno ſays that the Greeks knew not that form 
of medicine. 'This term 1s generally given to the particular 
ſubſtance of which it is made; and may be found under 


each ſpecific name, as /yrupus caryophillorum. See CA- 
' RYOPHILLUS RUBER, &c. | 8 | 
9 YSSARCOSIS, from ou and gat, fleſh. It is a 


ſpecies of ſymphyſis of the bones, and is that in which 
they are connected by „eb, that is, by muſcles, as in the 
connection of the os humeri with the ſcapula. In suR“ 
GERY, it is the method of curing wounds by the growth 
of new fle/h : it alſo expreſſes the intention of cure, which 
conſiſts in promoting digeſtion and regeneration of the 
loſt ſubſtance. See ARTICULATIO. 

SYSTOLE, from cure, to contract. A CONTRAC- 
TION; or CONSTRICTION. It is the motion of the heart 
and arteries by contraction, which is alternate, and con- 
trary to * diaſtole. See Kirkland's Med. Surgery, vol. 
1. p. 306. 
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ABACUM. Ton Acco. See NIcOoTIANA. 
TABANUCCO, or TAV AN Ucco, which ſee. 
ä see AsILus. 
TABAXIR ARABIBUS. See AR UN DO TABAxXxI- 
F ERA | 

TABELLA. A LozENGE. | 

TABERDILLO. See PETECHIZ. | 

T ABES, from tabeſco, to conſume, or pine away, Tt 
is often taken for an ulcer in the lungs: ſometimes uſed 
as ſynonymous with atrophia. 

Dr. Cullen places the tabes as a genus of diſeaſe in the 
Claſs cachexiæ, and order marcores. He defines it to be 
a waſting with extreme debility and hectic fever. He 
diſtinguiſhes three ſpecies. 1. Tabes purulenta z from an 
ulcer either external or internal. 2. Tabes ſcrophuloſa ; 
when it happens in ſcorphulous habits. 3. Tabes venenata z 
when it happens from taking ſome kind of poiſon. 

TABES Cox ARIA, vel PHTHIsIs Isclapica. A 

waſting of the thigh and leg from an abſceſs, or other 
cauſe in the hip. 
Dor sALIs, named alſo /5rdo/is; lumbago. It is 
a ſymptom of a gleet, and being a principal ſymptom it 
gives name to that diſorder. Dr. Cullen ranks 1t a variety 
of the atrophia inanitorum. Hippocrates calls it tabes 
ofſis ſacri. What the ancients ſuppoſed to be a waſting 
of the marrow in the back was nothing more than a go- 
norrhœa ſimplex, without any virulency in the running, 
and the pain that this occaſioned, moſtly affecting the 
loins; they therefore judged the marrow to be waſting. 
At preſent, by the name of tabes do, ſalis is underſtood a 
waſting of the body, attended at firſt with pain in the 
back and loins, and afterwards alſo in the neck and head, 
cauſed by a too early or a too frequent uſe of venery. 

Hippocrates deſcribes the fabes dorſalis as follows: © Tt 
ariſes from a diſorder in the ſpinal marrow, and it is 
principally incident to perſons of a ſalacious diſpoſition, 
or ſuch as are newly married. The patient is free from 
fever, eats and digeſts well; when he is aſked with reſ- 
peCt to his ſtate, he ſays he perceives as it were ants fall- 
ing from the ſuperior parts of his body, his head for in- 
ſtance, into the ſpine of his back, and when. he diſcharges 
his urine or excrements, there is at the ſame time a copi- 
ous evacuation of liquid ſemen, in conſequence of which 
he is incapable of propagating his ſpecies, or apſwering 
the purpoſes of marriage. He is generally ſhort-breathed 
and weak, eſpecially after exerciſe. He perceives a ſenſe 
of weight in his head, and is affected with a ringing in 
his ears. The patient is in proceſs of time ſeized with 
various ſpecies of violent fevers, and at laſt dies of that 
kind of fever called lipyria.” The ſeminal matter which 
Hippocrates mentions as diſcharged with the urine and 
ſtools, is mucus, not ſemen. Beſides the ſymptoms already 
mentioned, the memory fails, and the ſpirits are greatly 
dejected, the ſight fails, or an incurable gutta ſerena 
comes on. 
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| In order to a cure, particular care is required v 
ſpect to the non-naturals. The air ſhould 
cool; the diet light, moderately cordial, very 
and frequently ſupplied in ſmall quantities ; ſleep ſoud 
be early ſought in the evening, and exerciſe in a carrie 
or on horſeback may be uſed. And among the diff 
| tribes of medicines, cordials, moderately aſtringent, d 
ſuch as increaſe the heat of the body; the hark, lech 
dilute vitriolic acid, &c. according as there is more 
leſs of a feveriſh heat; bitters alſo and cold bathins have 
their uſe towards the end of the cure. 7 
See Hippocrates de Morbis, lib. ii. and vi. Balding, | 
Roſſeus in Tract. de Scorbut. epiſt. 4. Sennertus, yol.ij 
Lommius's Med. Obſ. Morton's Phthifiologia, 
TABES NuUTRICUM, 
— SUDATORIA, 
— A SANGUIFLUXU, 
— Ossis SACREZ. Sce DorRsAL1s. 1 
— RENALIs. See ABCESSUs REx1s. | 
DYPHILITICA, : Atrophia cacochymia. des M 
A HyDRoPE. } TROPHIA, 
— PULMONALIS. See PHTHISIS. 
TACAMAHACA. It is a refin obtained from a tree 
which reſembles a poplar-tree- The fagare fn 
Linn. It is a native of the temperate parts of Americy 
and under ſhelter it bears the cold of our climate. Th! 
beſt reſin is collected in gourd-ſhells; it is unctuoig 
ſoftiſh, of a pale yellow or green colour, of 3 bien 
aromatic taſte, and a fragrant ſmell; but this i ſeldom 
met with. The ſort which is commonly met with iH 
tranſparent globes, of a white, yellow, brown, 07 0791 
colour, and leſs grateful than the foregoing: [he brit 
ſaid to exude from the fruit of the tree, the H 
inciſions in the trunk. It is chiefly uſed in 1117910 
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and plaſters, to warm, irritate, and gently 9! 
diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of wine, and gives © Wn” 
ſmell and taſte. The Indians uſe it for ripening ae 
See Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Walks 
TACHE BLANCH. See Arzuco Oc 4 
TACTUS. The Touch. Hippocrates us ** uy 
ſenſe the word aphaſſiomenos z in order to discover © 
diſeaſes of the pudenda ; but the ſenſe of {9c i th, 
pzoper acceptation of the word, that change irn * 
the mind from external bodies applied to ine 552 2 
more eſpecially at the ends of the fingers; 10! Men 
gers we more accurately diſtinguiſh the uns 
licies of things than by other parts of our bedr. des 
ler's Phyſilogy, lect. xiv. . | 
TADORNA. See VULPANSER- 3 
TDA. Das a Dais. Caſtelli fays this 8 
vocal term, and in BOTANY means a ſpecies 0! pine, oe 
wards, a pharmaceutic ſignification, 
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uſed as a peſſary to ſupport the uterus. GR” 


made uſe of by ſome authors to 
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ze by cutting mountain pine in proper lengths for 
gence Of e. Sec alſo CANDELA FUMAL1s and Pinus. 
wat N. IK. FLAr or TAPE WOR Ms. Of all the worms 

1 i the human body, this 1s the moſt troubleſome 
2 rous. The roots of the male and female ferns 
wn _ -en famed for their efficacy in deſtroying and 
| Hare his ſpecies of worms. The doſe of theſe roots in 
| expelling 98 half an ounce, to be taken in honey and wa- 
We a and if it is accompanied with ſcammony 
ter, % * urge; its efficacy will be greater. The French 
| 8 LS over-night a glyſter of milk and honey, 
| 1 vantity of panada for ſupper; in the morning the 
3 4 Ln fern-roots are given to detach the worm, of 
15 h the patient is ſaid to be ſenſible, by a ceſſation of 
| 5 in the ſtomach, and by a weight that is felt in 
ak 0 belly. Two hours after this, the purgative is 
| 7nd to evacuate the looſened worm. 
| b TAGETES. See AFRICANUS FLos. 
TAHOW. Gee ENANTHE CHAROPHYLLI, &c. 
TAI A, and TALPARIA. A tumor on the head, of 
he acheromatous kind, is thus named. The tumors on 
the face, &c. called teſtudo moles, are alſo thus named, 
ad are a ſpecies of wen. See NAvus; TOPINARIA. 
| TALUCXGHAGHA. See ESSULA INDICA. 
TALUS. See ASTRAGALUS., The ANKLE BONE. 


1100, and MALABATHRUM. 

TAMARINDUS, alſo called tamaræa zecla, op 
nien, balampullt. TAMARIND. Tamar indus Indica, 
Linn. The tamarind tree. Tamar hend! are Arabian 

words for Indian fruit. Some call the tamarind tree by 
the name of Indian dates, and others Indian acacia : but 
the tree is of the palm kind, and ſomewhat reſembles an 
E 2th tree. It grows in Arabia and both the Indies. The 
fruit is a pod like that of a bean, including ſeveral hard 
ſeeds, together with a dark-coloured viſcid pulp. The 
Eft India tamarinds are longer than thoſe of the:Welt, 
and darker coloured; the former contain fix or ſeven 
ſceds in each, the latter only three or four. | 
The pulp with the ſeeds are brought into England, 
without the ſhell or pod; the oriental have moſt pulp, 
the occidental have much ſugar mixed with them. 
The pulp is an agreeable cooling laxative acid; it was 
fr! introduced into practice by the Arabians : it is uſeful 
in in!Jaramatory and putrid fevers; it abates thirſt and 
beat, and corrects putrefaction. As a laxative the doſe 
[13 two or three drams. If the pulp of tamarinds is mixed 
wich the laxative ſweets, ſuch as caſſia and manna, it in- 
(creaſes their action, and prevents in a degree the flatu- 
Fence which they occaſion. See Tournefort's, Lewis's, 
and Cullen's Mat. Med. | | 
| LAMARISCUS, alfo called tamarice, myrica, tama- 
pix. TAMARISK. The tamarix Gallica, Linn. It is 
pentitul in France and Germany. The leaves and bark 
ol this tree are aſtringent, but they are not noticed in the 
Prelent practice. See Ran Hiſt. 
TAMNCUS. See BRIONIA NIGRA. | 
| LANACETUM, alſo called tanaſia, athanaſia, Par- 
len um mai, COMMON TANSY. Tanacetum yulgare, 
fer aacctum foliis bipinnatis ſerratis inciſis, floribus lu- 
ſei, Linn. It is a plant with large leaves, divided to the 
d on both ſides into deeply indented ſegments; on the 
ef of the ſtalks are many gold-coloured diſcous flowers, 


0 
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1 1 unbel-like cluſtersz the feeds are ſmall and blackiſh. 
. 1 5 Perennial, grows wild by road fides, and about 
1 | A $9 of fields; it flowers in June, July, and Au- 
"hut "et ne leaves and flowers have a ſtrong, not diſ- 
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© imell, and a bitter aromatic taſte; the flowers 
= Ty though rather leſs unpleaſant than the 
1 e curled leaved and the ſtriped leaved ſorts, 
2 e of this ſpecies. They give out their vir- 
de D. 1 ber and to ſpirit, moſt perfectly to the lat- 
ent > e N water, they yield a greeniſh, yellow, 
N Bk imells ſtrongly of the herb; the re- 
Ko © 8508 jon affords a ſtrong, bitter, ſubſaline ex- 
In infpig; = Pikituous tincture gives over part of the oil 
Le Fat 2 part remaining with the extract. 
kbedtie ebe a Warm deobſtruent bitter, uſeful in ca- 
es worm; Pk and weakneſs of the ſtomach z it ex- 
Erneraily vg Fr the inteſtines, for which the ſeeds are 
ch, ed. Many other virtues are attributed to tanſy, 


Ich as its cur] . 
at caſe Peas lome colicsz and the,gout, in which 
| 2 ome have ſai 
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TAMALAPATRUM, INDIAN LEAVES, See Fo- 


d they have been relieved by its 


TAR 


uſe from the frequency of the fits of the gout ; however 
it is not much employed in general practice. See Lewis's 
and Cullen's Mat. Med. 

LAN ACRTVUN. It is alſo a name for a ſpecies of mi- 
lefolium, and of ſome other herbs. For that called —— 
AFRICANUM, ſee AFRICANUS FLOS. | INOORE, 
& c. See LEUCANTHEMUM TAN ACETI FLOR E. 
HORTENSE and BALSAM ITA. See BALSAMITA, 

TARACHON. See Dk aco. 

TARANTISMUS. A DEsIRE of DANCING. The 

diforder ſaid to be produced by the bite of a tarantula, 
but this is impoſition. Some expreſs by it a kind of St, 
Vitus's dance. 
IT ARANTULA. A ſpecies of ſpider met with 
in Apulia. Its bite is ſaid to produce a ipecies of mad- 
neſs, which is cured by muſic, but not by any other 
means; but Dr. Cirillo declares, that he never could 
make the tarantula bite him, nor any other perſon, 
though he often had tried- to provoke it. So that this 
affair ſeems to be only a fraud practiſed to obtain 
money. | =. TS 

TARAXACON, or Taraxacum: alſo called caput 
monachi. DANDELION. Leontodon taraxacum, Linn. 
Sce DENs LEONIõò. | 

TARAXIS, from raparow, to diſturb. A diſorder of 
the eye, ſuch as when it is offended by ſmoak, or too 
hard rubbing. It is when the eye is offended by attrition, 
ſmoke, duſt, or other flight cauſe. Galen, in 6 Epid. 
com. 5. fays, it is a morbid diſpoſition of the eye, pre- 
ceding an inflammation, and the beginning of an inflam- 
mation. Paulus, lib. iii. cap. 22. defines it to be heat 
and humidity of the eye, attended with a preternatural 


nal cauſe, as the ſun, ſmoak, duſt, and wind ; whence the 
diſorder is very ſpeedily remedied, by removing the cauſe, 
Hoflman, in his Practice of Medicine, ſays, the lighter 
ophthalmiæ, occaſioned by duſt, expoſure to cold, air, 
ſun, or other flight external cauſes, are inflammations of 
the tunica adoata only, and attended with little danger. 
Perhaps the following, noticed by Mr. Ware, in his Re- 
marks on the Ophthalmy, &c. may be included under 


| this name. He fays, it frequently comes on in the moſt 


ſudden and unexpected manner, without any preceding 

or concomitant illneis. When it happens in this way, 

the common people call it a blaſt in the eyes: and it 

ſeems to proceed from ſome peculiar property in the air 

which ſurrounds us: like other epidemic diſeaſes, it often 

affects the whole neighbourhood at the ſame time; as was 
the caſe during the ſummer 1778, at Newbury, in Berk- 
ſhire, and in ſeveral of the camps, where it was known 

by the name of the ocular diſeaſe, In Dr. Cullen's ar- 

rangement of the ſpecies and varieties of the ophthalmia, 
he places this as the leaſt violent, and calls it ophthalmia 

taraxis. See OPHTHALMIA. This kind of inflamma- 

tion gives way to the gentleſt remedies uſed againſt in- 

flammations of the eycs. : 

TARCHON vel TARACHON. The herb TaARRA- 
GON, DRACO, alſo a name of ptarmica. 

TAROLI. Sce CRYSTALLINE. 

"TARSUS, from 7apoo;g, The CARTILAGINOUS EDGE. 
of the EYE-LIDs. The edge of cach eyc-lid is principally 
formed by a thin cartilage, called tar/us, which is adapt- 
ed to the ſhape and roundneſs of the eye. The lower 
edge of the ſuperior cartilage, and upper edge of the in- 
ferior, meet with each other, and are termed the ciliary 
edges. Theſe cartilages do not terminate in a line like 
the ſharp edge of a knife, but rather flat like the back of 
it; forming two edges, one external, the other inter- 
nal. When the eyes are ſhut, the external edges meet 
but the internal are preſerved at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, leaving a gutter, or groove, through which 
the tears are ſuppoſed to paſs from the lachrymal gland 
to the puncta lachrymalia, while we are aſleep. The 
cilia, or eye-laſhes, ariſe out of the external edge of the 
termination of this cartilage; and on the internal, at an 
evident diſtance from them, is a line of ſmall orifices, 
which are the excretory ducts of ſmall glands that he in 
the inner ſurface of the tar/us, and are called glandulæ 
ciliares. Alſo the ſpace between the bones of the leg and 
the metatarſus. It conſiſts of ſeven bones; viz. the aſtra- 
galus, calcaneum, naviculare, cubiforme, and the three 
cuneiforme. | 


| TARTARUM, alſo called aRGOT., TARTAR, WINE= 


redneſs, proceeding, not from the body, but ſome exter- 


TAR 


&Tovne. It is an effential acid concrete ſalt of grapes, | 


thrown off from wines, after complete fermentation, to the 
fides and bottoms of the caſks; it is of a red or a white 
colour, and more or leſs droſſy, according to the quality 
of the wine. Dr. Cullen ſays, it conſiſts of a great part 
of the vegetable fixed alkali, ſuperfaturated with a quan- 
tity of acid, which, though in the main of the nature of 
vegetable acid, has, however ſomething peculiar, which 1s 
not well aſcertained. The white is uſually moſt pure, but 
in all other reſpects they are the ſame. Chuſe ſuch as 
18 clean, ſound, ſomewhat tranſparent, and hath its out- 
fide covered with ſmall ſhining cryſtals. The Rheniſh 
white wine tartar is the moſt pure. Its virtues as a medi- 
cine are thoſe of a cooling laxative; in doſes from 3 i. to 
3 iii. it is aperient; from 3 ſs. to Z i. it moderately purges. 
If tartar is diſſolved in water, it efferveſces with fixed 
alkaline ſalts, and ſaturates of the vegetable alkalies near 
one third of its -own weight; the neutral ſalt formed by 
this union is more purgative than the tortar itſelf, as is 
inſtanced in the ſoluble tartar, now called kali tartariſa- 
tum, of the London College, for which they order the 
following proceſs : Take of kali, one pound; cryſtals of 
tartar, three pounds; diſtilled water, boiling, three gal- 
lons. To the ſalt, diſſolved in water, throw in gradu- 
ally the cryſtals of tartar, powdered. Filtre the liquor 
when cold through paper; and after due evaporation 
ſeleCt a part to cryſtalize. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 'The 


ſoluble tartar might as well be made with the common 


white tartar, as its impurities are ſufficiently removed 
by the neceſlary filtration. To ſecure the neutralization 
of the ſalt, the tartar may be made to pre- ail at the firſt, 
and the liquor ſuffered to cool a little before filtration, 
that the redundant tartar may concrete and ſeparate from 
it. The tartar diflolves difhcultly in water, and when 
diffolved therein, it ſoon concretes again on being removed 
from the fire, and what the alkali hath not taken up, will 
remain on the filtre z and, on the other hand, if too much 
alkali is uſed, it will remain uncryſtalized. The ſoluble 
tartar is a mild, cooling aperient in doſes from 1. to 3 i. 


it is laxative in doſes of 3 ii. or iii. and purges if 3 1. 1s 
given; it promotes the operation of reſinous purges, and 


prevents their griping. It has been particularly recom- 
mended as a purgative for maniacal and melancholic pa- 
tients. | 

Tartar is very difficultly ſoluble in water: if it is diſ- 
ſolved'in twenty times its weight of boiling water, it con- 
tinues diſſolved long enough to be paſſed through a ſtrain- 
er, but when ſet in the cool air, it ſoon begins to run to- 
gether in the form of cryſtals on the ſide of the veſſels; 
theſe when collected and dried are called cryſtals of tartar. 


If this ſolution of tartar is ſtrained and boiled until a 


thick pellicle appears on the ſurface, and this pellicle bc- 
ing ſkimmed off, it is again boiled until another pellicle 
appears, and is ſkimmed off, &c. until all the tartar is 
obtained, which is when all the water is conſumed ; then 
all theſe pellicles being mixed together, and dried in the 
ſun, you have the cryſtals of tartar. But it is the beſt to 
have this preparation 1n the form of cryſtals, as the pow- 
der is ſo generally adulterated. Theſe are laxative, and 
gently cathartic, and may be given from 3 j. to 3 ij. ac- 
cording to the conſtitution of the patients, or the effect 
wanted to be produced. They are a very uſeful anti- 
plilogiſtic; and in moderate doſes, in evacuating the in- 
teſtines, and in producing all the effects of that, they 
have all the powers of the neutral ſalts. In large doſes, 
without any inflammatory ſtimulus applied to the inteſ- 
tincs ; they act like a purgative in exciting the action of 
the abſorbents in every part of the ſyſtem. Either in 
ſmall or large doſes, this medicine paſſes the urinary paſ- 
ſages, and ſometimes promote the ſecretion of urine very 
copiouſ!y, but this more readily by being accompanied by 
2 quantity of watery fluid; hence the moſt eligible mode 
of adminiſtering the cryſtals as in a liquid form. See Dr. 
Home's Clin. Exper. Neumann's Chem. W orks. Lewis's 
and Cullen's Mat. Med. | 

TARTARUM EMETICUM. EMETIC TARTAR. 
Now antimonium tatariſatum. It is alſo called /{ibiated 
tartar. It is made by boiling one pound and an half of 
crocus of antimony, powdered in two gallons of diſtilled 
water, in which has bzen diflolved two pounds of cryſtals 
of tartar, in a glaſs veſſel for about a quarter of an hour; 
then filtered through paper, and the ſtrained liquor ſet by 
ta chryſtallize. Ph. Lond. 1788. as 
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ANTIMONIUM. But a more certain prepa 
ed as follows : 


TAR 


This tartariſed antimony alſo forms a 
under the character of vinum antimonii 


medicated wine 
tartariſati. See 
ration is obtain. 


Take of powdered mercurius vitæ, waſh it With a 1; 
tle fixed alkali to ſeparate the marine acid from ;. . w 
8 throw it into a glaſs veſſel, in which 15 ! 3 
olution of the cream of tartar, continue the br i ap 
the addition of the mercurius vitz, until there bs 8 and 
any fermentation from the mixture; after this fi 4 * 
liquor, and ſet it to cool, and cryſtals will ſoon be f en 
Theſe cryſtals are an emetic tartar that is ering 
operation, and equal in its ſtrength. See Neu K mn 
Chem. Works: Lewis's Mat. Med. Di&. of r 
Mr. Beaumè affirms from experiment, that the = 
tartar may be eaſily ſaturated with the reguline part of f 
timony; and the glaſs of antimony is the moſt Ls we 
moſt ſoluble of all the antimonial preparations b fr . 
ſhould be preferred for making a neutral antimonial'fy 
luble tartar ; yet reflecting on the nature of the all of 
antimony, it is not always of the fame ſtrength. 7 
made by fuſing the grey calx of antimony calcined to A 
uncertain degree; and we know that if it be too litt 
calcined, we ſhall obtain an opake matter that e ca 
the liver more than the glaſs; if it is too much n 
it cannot be vitrified, nor even fuſed, by the moſt intenſs 
heat : between the degree of calcination which js fuſſ 
cient to give an opake fuſed matter, and the depree in 
which it begins to be unfuſible, there are many interme- | 
diate ones; all of which are ſuſſicient to produce glaftes 
of antimony; but theſe glaſſes differ in the degree of 
tranſparency, in tenſity of colour and fuſibility, accord- 
ing as the calcination has been more or leſs complete. 
We cannot doubt that different glaſſes of antimony mult 
be more or leſs emetic, and that perhaps different quan- 
tities of theſe glaſſes are required for the perfect fatur:- 
tion of the acid of tartar ; beſides, we are both ignorant 
of the degree of calcination which renders the glaſs of 
antimony moſt emetic, and alſo of the method of obtain- 
ing it, if we knew it. Hence we are not certain that 
tartariſed antimony made with glaſs of antimony is equal- 
ly and conſtantly emetic; therefore, inſtead of the glaſs 
of antimony, we recommend the pulvis algarothi for 
making the fartariſed antimony. Mr. Beaume further 
obſerves, that the pulvis algarothi hath the advantages of 
the glaſs of antimony, it being convertible into a neutral 
ſalt, by means of the acid of tartar, and is not ſubject, 
like the glaſs of antimony, to give the emetic tartar pre- 
pared with it an uncertain degree of ſtrength ; though of 
itſelf it is like the other calces, uncertain but it is the 
beſt preparation of antimony from which to obtain a cer- 
tain and uniformly effectual medicine. The pulvis alga- 
rothi is not ſaline, and from the quantity of marine 
acid which it contains, it is ſomewhat cauſtic, but when 
it is waſhed with a little fixed alkali, all the acid is {epa- 
rated, and then it is totally ſoluble by cream of tartar, 
and it is thereby convertible into a ſoluble emetic tele, 
perfectly neutral; and for which purpoſe prepare to ue 
it as follows: mix an equal quantity of cream of fr, 
and the powder of algaroth, or as much of the latter a3 
is required to ſaturate the former; throw this muxtute 
gradually into boiling water, and continue the boiling 
gently, till there is no efferveſcence, or till the cream 
tartar is well ſaturated. Filter the liquor, and whe! ths 
liquor is cool, fine cryſtals will be formed in it, whuct 
are ſoluble tartar perfectly ſaturated with the algaroth's 
powder : as ſoon as the cryſtals are formed, carefully dry 
them, and keep them in a well-cloſed glaſs veſſel. 1. 
In preparing the antimony tartariſed, veſſels, 78 | 
glaſs ſhould be uſed, for iron, tin, lead, and copper te | 
compoſe it, by attraCting the acid more ſtrongly _ 
antimony does; whence one cauſe of inequality 1? ' — 
rent parcels of this preparation, made at different nh 
The powder of algaroth is a calx of antimony con N. 
: : metic be 
of the ſame degree of emetic ſtrength; it 15 c.. 


7 arine 
cauſe the regulus of antimony, firſt diſſolved by m 2 
from that acid, let. ; 
neceſſary to gie 7 
the quantit) © 
s emed 


power, muſt always be the ſame; es 
the corroſive ſublimate, which afterwards becom ind in 
butter of antimony, is always the ſame in quay 
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ig degrees of concentration, and of activity; conſequent- | particularly from the oſſa frontis, parietalia, temnoralis 1 
j he calx of antimony ſeparated from it muſt always | and ſphenoides, where it ſpreads Ike a quarter . N 1 ih 
contain an equal quantity of phlogiſton, and is therefore then it forms a tendon, which paſſes under the jugum, 4 
much preferable to the glaſs of antimony, which con- and is inſerted into the coronoid proceſs of the under jaw. 
rains ſometimes more, ſometimes leſs phlogiſton. Thus, | A ligament from the proceſſus zygamaticus braces this 
by uſing the powder of algaroth inſtead of the | glaſs of tendon down, and irttpart ſome of the internal fibres 
antimony, we obtain an uniform and certain tar tariſed to it. It is covered with a ſttong tendinous ſheath, which 
antimony uniformly active. Then phyficians will only | is loſt in the epicranium. When matter is formed under 
haye to attend to the ſenſibility or irritability of the con- | this tendinous expanſion, it is uſually attended with fo 
rations 6f their patients. This medicine is a ſafe, and, great a de of fever, from the pain, as to occaſion de- 
under proper management, a ſufficiently active prepara- | lirium. The thickneſs of this teiidinous part prevents 
tion for every purpoſe of emetics in general; and after a the matter from pointing outwardly," where it was firſt 
ſew trials of any new-made preparation, for it is not formed; and if left without aid, it runs in the direction 
always fimilar, its doſe may be pretty certainly aſcertain- | of the temporal —_— and opens into the mouth by the 
ed. Cullen's Mat. Med. 54 g I coronoid proceſs of tlie lower jaw. It is uſual, therefore, 
In the Hiſtory of the Royal Medical Society at Paris, | not to wait for this matter pointing outwardly where it is 
for the year 1776, M. de Laſſone prefers the above mode firſt formed ; but, as in other inſtances of matter under 
of preparing the tar tur iſed antimony; but he ſays there is an | the faſciæ of tendons, to make an opening direQly to it. 
objection to it, as well as to all other methods of prepar- See ABSCESS of the temporal muſcle. | 
ing it, which is, than when diſſolved in à very diluted T EMPORUM OSSA. The TEMPLE BON Es are each 
aqueous vehicle, part of the medicine is conſtantly preci- divided into three parts, viz. the maſtoid, the ſquamous, 
pitated, and adheres to the ſides of the phial. As this is and the petrous. There are three external proceſſes 
owing to its not being ſufficiently ſoluble, he recommends | which ariſe from each of the temporal bones; on the po- 
the mixing equal quantities of tar tariſed antimony and | ſterior part is the proceſſus maſtoideus; a little more for- 
pure ſal ammoniac z and after rubbing them together in ward is the proceſſus zygomaticus, it joins the os malæ, and 
- a mortar, adding a ſmall quantity, three parts or leſs, of | from the interior craggy part the proceſſus ſtyloides jets out 
diſtilled water. Thus the two ſalts unite, and are com- obliquely forward. A little below the maſtoid proceſs 
pletely diſſolved. | | there is a cavity, whence the digaſtric muſcle of the 
TARTARUM SOLUBILE, See TARTARUM. lower jaw ariſes. At the inner-fide of the root of the 
— VITRIOLATUM. See NITRUM ViTRIOLA- | ſtyloid proceſs there is a cavity where the internal ju- 
TUM. 1 gular vein is lodged. Between the maſtoid and zygo- 
TARTARUS REGENERATUS. See DIivRET+- | matic proceſſes the meatus auditorius externus is ſeated, 
CUS SAL, | and between the maſtoid and ſtyloid proceſſes is the 
TATAI IBI. See FLAvUuM L1GNUM. | aquæductus Fallopii, whence the portio dura of the ſe- 
TAVACCARE. See Coccvs DE MALDivia. | venth pair of nerves makes its exit. Before the ſtyloid 
TAVANUCCO, or rather tabanucco. A kind of | proceſs is a glenoid cavity for the reception of the con- 
rein brought from the Weſt Indies. „ , | dyle of the lower jaw, near which cavity is an emin- 
TAXIS. To reduce an hernia merely by. the hand 1s | ence, upon which the condyle ſometimes moves, In 
called reducing it by the taxis. 3 the pars petroſa, near the ſtyloid proceſs, is a canal 
TAXUS. The YEW-TREE, There are three differ- through which the carotid artery enters. Near the laſt 
ent ſpecies, but they are not noted as medicinal. gee | foramen, on the anterior edge of the bone, is the tuba 
Rail Hiſt. ; - | Euſtachiana. The internal foramen is the meatus audi- 
TEGULA GALLIS. See HIBERNIcUS LAPS. torius internus. 4, 
TELA CELLULOSA. See CkILVLOSA MEM- | TENANCHILES. See PirER IxDIcUx. 
BRANA, | | TENDINOSA TUNICA. See TVNIcA ALBUGts 
TELEPHIUM. See CrassvLia, FABAGO. For that NEA oculr. | | „ 
called CMI RoNIUxN, fee OR NITHOODIUNM and RHoO- | TENDO, from rewe, to ſtreto A TEN DON. See 
DIA, | Gs I MvusevLvus. | 
TEMPERAMENTUM. TEMPERAMENT, or cov -]“ TEnDo AcHILt.1s, chorda magna. This tendon is 
TITUTION: Various are the diviſions of temperaments, | formed by. the union of the ſolæus, and gaſtrocnemius 
perhaps the following is as proper, and xs free from ex- muſcles, which ate inſerted into the os calcis. Some 
ceptions and difficulties as any other, viz. 1ſt. The ſan- ſay is thus named from its action in conducing to ſwift- 
une, or when the habit is full of good blood. 2d. The | neſs of pace. Homer deſcribes this tendon, which was 
tous or phlegmatic, or when the habit is full of ſerum. | probably thus named by the ancients, from their cuſtom 
J. The temperate, or when the red blood and ferum are | of calling every thing thus, that had any extraordinary 
in que proportions. 4th. The cachochymic, or when the | ftrength or virtue. See GASTROCNEMIq, | 
Juces are depraved. Whatever others are named, they | TENESMUS, from Teva, to flretch. A teneſmus is a 
ac not met with pure and unmixed. Dr. Cullen's thinks | continual. painful urging to go to ſtool, when little or no- 
that the difference of temperaments may conſiſt, 1ſt. In | thing e - 'There is a pain in the anus, 
the ſtate of the ſimple ſolids. 2d. In the ſtate of the | and a frequent defire of going to ſtool, whilſt a mus 
flvids, 3d. In the proportion of- the ſolids and fluids in | cous ſubſtance, which ts ſometimes bloody, is diſ- 
the body. 4th. In the diſtribution of the fluids. sth. In | charged. The cauſes are a ſtone in the bladder, an 
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the ſtate. of the nervous power. Mat. Med. inflammation in. the neck of the bladder, acrid humours 
TEMPERANTIA. TEMPERATING MEDICINES, | falling on the rectum, a diarrhoea, a dyſentery, the piles, 
uſo contemperantia, They are thoſe which check the | pregnancy, &e. 5 8 
* motion of the blood, and moderate bilious acri- his diſorder is very troubleſome, but rarely dan- 
ony, TT | | gerous. | 
4 thou OL. i. e. ol. templinum verum Ger- * the cauſe varies, the cure will alſo differ. If a ſtone 
5 Unorum, It is a kind of ol. terebinthinæ. in the bladder is the cauſe, its poſition ſhould be altered 
e : TEMPORALIS ARTERIA. The origin of | the | by means of a catheter, if putting the atient into a pro- 
ts aal artery is covered with the parotid gland. It lies | per poſture will not anſwer the end. If an inflammation 
£ f nd the meatus auditorius externus, and emerging | in the neck of the bladder is the cauſe, ſuch means will 
i <Wg the parotid, comes, juſt covered by the ſkin, to the | be neceſſary as are directed ſor removing inflammation 
by Lomatie proceſs of the os temporis, it crawls np, and | there. If acrid humours affect the rectum, they ſhould 
ne e into two branches, one of which goes to the | be gently purged off, and then emollient or balſamic alyſ- 
1 ire the other to the parietal bone. The frontal part | ters, ſhould be injected, the ol. ricini is particulrsly uſeful, 
an = moles with the internal carotid, and the other por- | both by the mouth and clyſterwiſe. That kind of teneſ- 
of OO the occipital artery. From the root of the tem- | mus which affects pregnant women is relieved by clyſters 
e is f Mertery paſſes up to the ſcalp behind the ear, and | of ſweet oil, and a little of the tiniCt.-opit mixed with it; 
of metimes ordered to be opened inſtead of the tem- in other inſtances the method of relief will be the ſame as 
he 2 255 e "| in a dyſentery. Sec Lommius s Med. Obſ. Lobb on pain- 
in , MPORALIS Mvuscurvs, it is alſo. called crota-| ful Diſtempers. 0 


x Nites, It riſes br ord from the region of the temples, | TENGA. ee * 2 
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ſeizure. A ſpecies of arthritis, ſeated in the larger ten- 
dons. See Ccel. Aurelianus, lib. v. cap. 2. | 

- TENSOR . DIGITORUM. See EXTENSOR D 

TORUM COM MUNIS. 

TENSOR Fasciz FEMORIS. 
_ MvscuLvs. By 1 8 | 
MEeMBRAnz TYMPANI, alſo called externus 
vel ſuperior muſculus mallei. It lies on the upper-part, 
above the bony portion of the canal that gves to the noſe, 
and runs to be inſerted into the inſide of the malleus. It 
is ſuppoſed to pull the membrana tympani in, and to 
make it more tenſe. 

— PALATI. See CIRCUMFLEXUS PALATI. 
TENTHREDO. See CRABR0O. . 
TEPIDUS. TxreiD. Warm as milk from the cow. 
TERREBELLA. See 'FREPANUM. 
TEREBINTHINA. TuRPENTINEs. The produce 

of the different ſpecies, &c. of pine-trees, and the piſta- 
chiz chiefly, if not wholly. "The Pharmacopceia of the 
Edinb. Col. ſays it is the produce of the the pinus larinx, 
i. e. pinus foliis faſciculatis obtuſis, Linn. 
| The Chio, or Cyprian turpentine. It 1s generally 
about the conſiſtence of thick honey, very tenacious, 
clear, almoſt tranſparent, of a white colour, with a caſt 
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See FAscIA LATA: 


of yellow or blue; it hath a warm pungent, bitteriſh | 
taſte, a fragrant ſmell, more. agreeable than that of any 


of the other turpentines. It is the produce of the tere- 
_ binthinus vulgaris, C. B. in the iſland of Cyprus, and the 
Guthern parts of Europe. The piſtacia terebinthus, Linn. 


This kind of turpentine is ſaid to be the leaſt ſubject to be | 


adulterated. | 
Venice turpentine. It is uſually thinner than the other 
forts, of a pale yellow colour, a hot, pungent, bitteriſh 
taſte, and a ſtrong ſmell, without any of the fine aromatic 
flavour of the Chio turpentine. It is the produce of the 
larix, C. B. pinus larix, Linn. and brought from France, 
Germany, &c. 'This is the ſpecies of turpentine which 
Dr. Cullen confines himſelf to in ſpeaking of their me- 
dical virtues: he conſiders it as a rubefacient, and too 
ſtimulative to be applied to freſh wounds or when they 
are in a ſuppurating ſtate; in the ſtomach it is alfo a 
ſtimulant, 
ſtimulus to the whole fyſtem, and proving laxative, the 
moſt certain of any given in glyſters. In the blood-veſ- 
ſels it ſtimulates the whole (item, hence uſeful in 
chronic rheumatiſm, and has been alſo ſo in prevent- 
ing the gout. It is alſo diuretic, diaphoretic, and ex- 
pectorant, though improper in internal ulcerations, for 
preventing calculous concretions, and carrying them off; 
In ſome gleets it becomes beneficial. SITE) 
. The whole of the virtues ſeem to depend upon an eſ- 
ſential oil, except its laxative powers, and hence has been 
given to anſwer ſimilar purpoſes. See Cullen's Mat. 
Med. Home's Clinical Experiments. 

Straſburgh turpentine, or tereb. Argentoratenſis. It 
is of a middle conſiſtence between the two foregoing, 
more tranſparent, and leſs tenacious than either, of a yel- 
lowiſh brown colour, more agreeable to the ſmell than ei- 

ther the common or the Venice, to the taſte it is the bit- 

tereſt, but the leaſt acrid. It is extracted in different parts 

of Germany from the ſilver and the red firs, the pinus 

picea, Linn. by making inciſions through the bark. In 

ſome places a reſinous juice is collected from certain knots 
under the bark. This is called lachryma abiegna, and 
oleum abietanum. See ABIES, . 

Common turpentine. This is from the wild pine-tree; 
the pinus ſylveſtris, Linn. it is about the conſiſtence of 
honey, of an. opake browniſh white colour ; the coarſeſt 
and heavieſt of all the kinds, and its ſmell and taſte are 
alſo the moſt diſagreeable. | 

All theſe turpentines diflolve totally in rectified ſpirit of 

wine, but give out nothing to watery menſtrua; by the 
mediation of mucilages, the white of egg, or of gum ara- 
bic, they mix with water into a milky liquor. Diſtilled 
with water they yield a large quantity of a ſubtile, pene- 
trating, eſſential oil, viz. the oil of turpentine, which 
is called alſo the ſpirit of 2 The oil is difficult 
of ſolution in ſpirit of wine, though the turpentine ſo eaſil 
diſſolves in it. If this oil is rediſtilled in a retort by itſelf, 
with a gentle heat, it becomes more ſubtil, and in this 
ſtate it is called ethereal oil of turpentine; the thicker 
part which remains behind, is called balſam of tur- 
pentine, 8 : 
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"TENONTAGRA, from Two, a tendon, and aps @ || 


tions in general, and in laxities 


| erfully ſtimulating, detergent, and diuretic; they 


and in the inteſtines, communicating its | 


; 


All the turpentines are hot, ſtimulatin 
corroborant. When inflammatory ſym 
bid, they are given from ten 
cleanſing the urinary paſſages, 


gy detergen 
mptoms e = E 
N half a dram, for 
or healing internal ulcera 
5 of the ſeminal and uterin. 
veſſels ; they ſeem peculiarly to affect the urinary paſj wy 
and pive a violet ſmell to the urine; they tel TY 
diſcharge mucous matter from the urinary paſſages; L N 
a ſtone is in * of the parts, they are not fafely 2 
tered. The Venice is moſt diuretic and detergent; yo 
Chio and Straſburg more corroborant; the comm, 52 
only uſed externally and for diſtilling. What remaing f 
ter diſtilling the oil from 2urpentane, is the yellow and 1 ; 
black roſins. I 
The oils, both the common and the ethereal, 


are Pow. 


are give 
in doſes from a few drops to half an ounce in . a 


matiſms. When a large doſe is directed, it is « 
the morning, and an opiate at night. Mixt with 
wine they are uſed as ſtyptics, to check the diſchars: of 
blood from wounds. They are uſed for rubbing on Parts 
affected with pains. But if too freely uſed inwardly, they 
diſpoſe to a diabetes, and weaken- the urinar ane 

A y paſſages 
and the ſeminal veſſels. See Neumann's Chem. Works, 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 

TEREBINTHINA INDICA., See PisTAct4, 

TEREBRA, from rTepew, to bore. A name of the tre- 
pan. See 'TREPHINE, alſo a chirurgical inſtrument fer 
perforating bones, or for extracting hard bodies, as hul. 
lets, & c. from wounds: 

TERREDO, called alſo coſſus. A kind of worms 
which eat into wood. See As s ALI. A caries in a bone, 
A name for the /pina vento/a, and caries. 

TEREGAM, A kind of fig-tree which. 
Malabar. See Ficus MALABARICA. 

 TERENIABIM MANNA. See ALHAGt, 

TERES, vel TERETES, Round woru. Ser 
VERM Es. . 

TERES LIGAMENTUM. It riſes from the bottom of 
the cavity of the acetabulum, and runs obliquely back- 
wards, to be inſerted into the head of the os femoris, It 
ſerves to confine the rotation of the thigh. 

— Major. This muſcle riſes from the outer part 
of the lower corner of the ſcapula, paſſes to the os lu- 
meri forwards, joined by the latiſſimus dorſi and its te- 
don, it is inſerted into the poſterior ridge of the biceps 
groove, to bring the arm downwards, backwards, and i- 
wards to the body. Brown calls this mufcle rotundus 
major. | 


wen in 


[pirit of 


grows it 


Mino, alſo called brevis; oclavus humeri Placmnis 
ni, becauſe Placentinus added it to the number of mulcles 
belonging to the arm. It riſes from the lower coſta of 
the ſcapula, and runs with the infra ſpinatus, and is it 
ſerted with it alſo. | 
_ TERGUS. See PELti%. . 
TERMES. See Ass ALI. 
 TERMINALIA BENZOIN. See BEnzoixuv 
TERMINTHUS. Galendeſcribes them as being tumors 
in the ſkin, nearly reſembling the fruit of Tegwvi% 1 
pentine trees, of a blackiſh colour, inclining to greet 
Wiſeman reckons the epinyCtis to be a ſpecies of ter nir 
thus, and ſays that they are both of them painful tuber- 
cles, or angry puſtules, affecting the ſkin of the army 
hands, and thighs. Cullen places them as 2 mire 0 
phlogoſis phlegmone, and Sauvages ranks them 35 1 ort 


of furunculus. Bleeding, purging, and a regular or 
all that is required for their cure: it 1 alſo c 
albotis. | 


TERNA. See IMPETIGO, or MENTAGR4- 
TERRA. See VENTER. x 

TERRA. EARTH. In chemiſtry, 1585 
four ſimple ſubſtances called elements. ere * 
found ſo pure as the other elements, fire, alt, 3 8 of 
but it is moſt probable, that as there is nr) ry cok 
air, water, and fire, fo there is but one kind ot 4%. 


earth is one of tle 


„ ere a c i en ag One OY 


however it may vary, from the different comprar 1 
which it was mixed. The eſſential properties A 1 


earthy ſubſtances differ from the other N 1 ful 

much greater weight, hardneſs, fixednels, u the vio 

lity ; and theſe are moſt eminently unite mt 

able kinds of earth. ent Cl ind 
Neumann Grides the al earths into fire _ 

viz. the cryſtalline, calcareous, argitlaceons © * 


gypſeous. 


mineral ea talky 
An 


TER, 


Animal atrths Dr. Lewis includes under three kinds, 
„ that from ſhells, from calcined bones and horns, 
1 fom the blood, fleſh, and ſkins of animals. | 
= retable earths are diſtinguiſhed into three kinds by 
A viz. that obtained by burning ſoft, ſpongy, and 
farinaceous plants; by burning the harder and leſs ſuccu- 
lent plants 3 and by burning wood. 3 
The earths that are attended to with a medicina view 
e chiefly the inſipid ones, which abſorb acids; whence 
5 are called abſorbent earths. - Some of the tenacious 
8 zarchs have been uſed, ſuch as the boles, ſealed 
--ths, &c. but are Now much neglected. See the Dict. 
chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 
. Texra CARIOSA. ROT TEN STONE. It is a ſpecies 
of non-efferveſcent chalk. For that called —— TRTPo- 
LITANA, tripolis, fee ALANA. It is a ſpecies of the 
non-eſferveſcent chalk. | 
_— AMPELLITES, ſee AMPELLITES.—- CANDI- 
va, — FULL ONICA. —— SAMIA. -— SAPONARIA 
ANGLICA,——SIGILLATA ALBA, fee CiMOLIA AL» 
a, —CRETA, ſee CRETA ALBA. ——FULLONICA, 
ſe CIMOLIA PURPURASCENS.——FOLIATA DARTA- 
xt, ſee DIVRETICUS SAL. MELI1TEA, ſee MEL1- 
1x1, —<MAGNESIZ, ſee MAGNESIA ALBA, and 
MANGANESE, ——SICULA, and SICILIANA, fee BE- 
204k FOsSILE. _—SIGILLATA, ſee BoLus CANDI- 
pus, and LEMNIA TERRA.——MaRITA, ſee Cuxcu- 
Ma, — SILENUSIA, fee CRETA SILENUSIA.—AL-= 


Ba, fee ETHEL. - | 12 60 
— JaPoNICA. JAPAN EARTH, cachou, faufel. It 
is called Japan earth, becauſe it was long ſuppoſed to be 
an earthy ſubſtance from Japan; but it is a gummy 
reſin, obtained by a decoction of ſome vegetable ſub- 
ſtance in water. The plant is called co:ra or caira, by 
the natives of Bahar province in the Eaſt Indies. The 
mtives of Pegu name the tree heir or khadira, It is a 
ſpecies of the mimoſa of Linnæus. In Dr. Fothergill's 
Works by Dr. Letſom, vol. ii. it is calſed mimo/a Fapo- 
nice: in the Pharmacopceia of the Edinburgh College, it 
is named from Linnæus mimoſa catechu, to which the fol- 
lowing deſcription is added from Linnzus, viz. mimoſa 


dulis partialium ſingulis, ſpicis axillaribus geminis. f. 
ternis pedunculatis, Linn. Suppl. 439. 
| gills account of the tree, we are told that the wood 1s 
extremely hard and heavy, the interior part varies from a 
pale brown'to a dark red, approaching to black in dif- 
ferent plants, but always covered with one or two inches 
thick of white wood. It is one of the moſt common trees 
to be met with on the- uncultivated mountains of Rotas, 
and Pallamow, diſtricts of Hindoſtan, in the province of 
| Bahar, weſtward of Bengal, and frequent in many other 
neighbouring parts. From the interior coloured wood is 
produced the extract erroneouſly called terra Japonica. 
Ide extract is thus made: after the tree is cut down, all 
the exterior or white part is pared off and caſt away ; the 
mterior coloured wood is cut into chips, with which a 
wrow-mouthed unglazed earthen pot is filled, to this as 
auch water is added as will riſe to the upper chips; when 
| Wis is half evaporated by boiling, the decoction 1s poured 
nto a flat earthen pot, and boiled to one third part: this 
is {et in a cool place for one day, and afterwards evapo- 
| Tatcd by the heat of the ſun, ſtirring it ſeveral times in the 
Gay 3 when it is reduced to a conſiderable conſiſtence, it 
K upon a mat or cloth, which had previouſly been 
FL __ vith the aſhes of cow-dung, this maſs is divided 
* Auare pieces by a ſtring,” and completely dried by 
wh . them frequently in the ſun, until they are fit for 
"of : n making the extract, the pale brown wood is pre- 
7 wie it produces the fine whitiſh extract: the darker 
The is, the blacker the extract, and of leſs value. 
on _ call this extract by the name of cutt; the 
— N o reſide where it is made, call it CUTCH 3 au- 
eaſhow c fr ne it terra Japonica, catechu, cadtchu, 
epteparers 7 Es cachore, kaath, cate, &c. 
it free from & ot this extra are very careleſs in keeping 
th 3 cong as matters; in conſequence of which it 
| Mr. Ke erable quantity of aſhes, &c. mixed with it. 
* err, who collected thi ſays that h 
cud learn that dh is account, ſays that he never 
| Weca, or betel e terra Faponica was produced from the 
ci-nut, nor indeed does he think it credible 


Mat it h 
oul an a | 
| the err, Tay, 43 1ts price would be far exceeding that of 


"1ca, if the preparation was from the areca. 
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ſpinis ſtipularibus, foliis bipinnatis, multijugis; glan- | 


In Dr. Fother- 


Where the terra Japonica is made, it is uſed in dying; 


for painting chintz and other cloth joined with vitriolic 
falts, a black colour is produced; mixed with oil, they 


them from the deſtruCtive white ants. The black phyſi- 
divide their medicines; to the hot diſeaſes they oppo 


1s reckoned powerful. For a more particular account of 
this production, ſee Dr. Lettſom's edition of Dr. Fother- 
 gill's Works, vol. ii. p. 191—199. Some ſpecimens of 

this drug are of a pale reddiſh brown colour, others are 

of a dark blackiſh brown, or black like bitumen; ſome 
are ponderous, others light, ſome compact, others por- 
ous, ſome more, others leſs aſtringent; and theſe dif- 
terences happen according to the manner of obtaining 
them, &c. This drug is brought from Coromandel, Cam- 
baya, and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. The beſt of # 
dark reddiſh brown colour, dry, heavy, gloſſy, and com- 
pact; if chewed it diſcovers, at firſt, a bitteriſh ſtyp- 


neſs. When pure it is almoſt totally diſſolved both 
by water and by ſpirit. An extract made of ſpirit 
is the moſt agreeable and moſt aſtringent prepara- 
tion. Where a ſtrong aſtringent is required, whether 
for external or internal purpoſes, the ſpirituous tincture, 


and is thus made. Take of Japan earob, three ounces; 
cinnamon bruiſed, two ounces; proof ſpirit of wine, two 
pints: digeſt for three days and ſtrain. Pharm. Lond. 
1788. or the ſpirutuous extract is the beſt; for a milder 
corroborant, the watery tincture, or extract may be 
choſen. A little of the watery extract held in the mouth, 
and gradually ſwallowed, is uſeful. in diforders of the 
throat: and in diarrhœas and dyſenterics it is a uſeful 
medicine, whether a fever attends or not. 


virtue, as to the quickneſs and the univerſality of its 
N See Neumann's Chem. Works, Lewis's Mat. 
Med. | 
TERRA FLOS. See CoELIFOLIUM. TY 
TERR # GLANDES. A ſpecies of CATAPUTIA MINOR. 
— OLEUM. See PETROLEUM and NAPHTHA. 
TERROR. A FRIGHT. The general effects of terror 
are a great contraction of all the ſmall yeſſels, and a repul- 
ſion of the blood in the large and internal ones; hence 
the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, the general oppreſſion, 
trembling, and anguiſh, from the heart and lungs being 
overcharged with blood, &c. After great frights, perſons 


cauſed by frights are rarely, if ever cured. When a per- 
ſon is affected with terror, or ſudden, or great frights, the 
principal endeavours ſhould be to reſtore the circulation to 
its due order, to promote perſpiration, and to allay the 
agitation, or commotion, in which the patient is obſerved 
to be. The cuſtom of giving cold water in theſe caſes is 
bad. Place the affrighted perſon in a quiet ſituation z 
a little warm liquor, as camomile tea or ſuch like, 
ſhould be given him to drink; the legs may be put into 
warm water, and there continue for uus time; the legs 
ſhould be rubbed, and tlie camomile tea repeated every 
ſix or eight minutes z when the ſkin becomes warm, and 


moted by a gentle opiate. 

TER'THRA. The middle and lateral parts of the neck. 
According to Keil, Tep8gey ſignifies the parts about the 
throat. | 

TERTIANA FEBRIS. A TERTIAN FEVER. This 
fever is of the intermittent kind; every firſt and third day it 
is preſent, and the ſecond is free. Its acceſs is about noon. 
Hippocrates calls it pus. The management in this cure 
is the ſame, in general, as under the article INTER MIT= 
TENT FEVER. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe 
in the claſs pyrexiæ, and order febres. 2 a 

Tertian fevers are ſpurious, they are then irregular in 
their approach, and more mild than the true ſpecies: 
they are called double when the fits return at dif- 
ferent times every other day. See the authors on in- 
termittent fevers. . 5 
In intermitting fevers Dr. Lind recommends opium as 
almoſt a ſpecific ; he directs it to be given half an hour 
aſter the commencement of the hot fit. The draught 
which he generally preſcribed was as follows:; R. ad 


g font“ 


paint the beams and walls of their houſes, to preſerve 
clans divide diſeaſes into the hot and cold, and thus 4 
0 


the cooling medicines, among which the terra Japonica 


tic taſte, which is followed by an agreeable ſwect- 


which is called TINCTURA CATECHY, fincture of catechu, 


The Japan 
earth, as it is called, approaches to alum in its aſtringent 


rarely recover their uſual vivacity; and epilepſis that are 


there is a tendency to perſpiration, fleep may be pro- 
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font. pur. J l. [s. aq. alex. ſp. ſyr. papav. albi, 82 3 ii. tinct. 
opii W re He Ares that the effects of opium 

wen in the hot fit of an intermitting fever, are iſt, It 
Wende and abates the fit, and this with more certainty 
than an ounce of the bark is found to remove the diſeaſe. 
2dly; It generally gives a ſenſible relief to the head, takes 
off the burning 42 of the fever, ind occaſions a profuſe 
ſweat; this ſweat is attended with an agreeable ſoftneſs of 
the ſkin, inſtead of the difagreeable burning ſenſation 
which affects patients ſweating in the hot fit; and is al- 
ways much more copious than on thoſe who are not under 
the influence of opium. 4dly, It often produces a ſoft 
and refreſhing ſleep, to a patient tortured in the agonies 
of the fever, from which he awakes bathed in univerfal 
ſweat, arid in a great meaſure free from all complaints. 
The Dr. further adds, that the effects of opium are 


mote uniform and conſtant in intermitting fevers than in | 
any other diſeaſe, and are then more quick and ſenſible | 
than thoſe of any other medicine. An opiate thus given, 


ſoon after the commencement of the hot fit, by abating 
the violence, and leſſening the duration of the fever, pre- 
ſerves the conſtitution ſo entirely uninjured, that where 
it is given in intermittent fevers, a dropſy, or a jaundice 
rarely follows. In cafes where opium does not immedi- 
ately abate the ſymptoms of the fever, it never augmented 
their violence: on the contrary, moſt patients reaped 
fome benefit from an opiate given in the hot fit; and many 
of them bore a larger doſe of opium at that time than at 


any other. A delirium in the hot fit is not increaſed by | 
opium: though opium will not remove it: hence is it not 


propable, that mary of the ſymptoms attending thoſe fe- 
Vers are ſpaſmodic, but more eſpecially the head-ach. It 
the patient be delirious in the fit, the adminiſtration of 


the opiate ought to be delayed until he recovers his ſenſes, 


when an opiate: will be found greatly to relieve the weak- 
neſs and faintneſs which commonly ſucceed the delirium. 
Opium ſeems alſo in this diſeaſe to be the beſt preparative 
for the bark, as it not only produces a complete intermiſ- 
ſion, in which caſe alone that remedy can with ſafety be 
adminiſtered ; but occaſions fo ſalutary and profuſe an 
evacuation by ſweat, as generally to render a much leſs 
quantity of the bark requiſite. When the patient 1s coſ- 
tive give the opiate in about two ounces of the tinct. aloes, 
and this particularly if the bark is to be given immediately 
after the fit: thus at the ſame time, the fit is ſhortened, 
and the inteſtines cleanſed, previous to the' adminiſtration 
of the bark; the operation of the tinct. aloes not being 
prevented, though ſomewhat retarded by the opiate. 
The adminiſtration of an opiate after an emetic given 
juſt before the fit, ſhould be poſtponed until the hot 
fit is begun. ; | 


TERTIANA DUPLEX, called alſo DUpL1cana. It 


is when a tertian fever returns every day; but the paro- 


xy{ms are unequal every other being alike, | 
DuPLICATA. A tertian fever returning every 
ether day; but there are two paroxyſms in one day. 
— TRIPLEX. A tertian fever returning every 
day, every other day there are two paroxyſms, and but 
one in the intermediate one. | 5 


TER TIANARIA. HoopED LOOSE-STRIFE. See 


 Cass1Da. 


 TERTIUM. SAL. A NEUTRAL SALT. 
TESSERX. The os cunoiDEs, which ſee. 
'TESTA PROBATRIX. See CUPELLA. | 
© TESTES.- The TESTICLEs, from teſtis, a witneſs; 
they, witneſs that we are men; alſo called didym:. They 
are originally ſeated in the abdomen, juſt beneath the 


. kidneys, then called cripſorehis; they gradually deſcend 


near the time of birth through the ſheath of the ſperma- 
tic cord into the ſcrotum, each carrying along with it a 
peritoneal coat, which makes the tunica vaginalis, called 
alſo erythroeides. This diſcovery was made by Dr. Hun- 
ter, in the. year 1755, aſſiſted by his brother Mr. John 
Hunter, and was demonſtrated by the doctor in his lec- 
tures that year. Uſually arteries are ſent to glands from 
fome adjacent veſſels; böwever this holds good in the 
foetus ſtate, it varies from the general order after the 
birth of the child, for the ſpermatic veſſels ariſe from the 
aorta, the vena cava, and the emulgent veins, 
Immediately within the tunica albuginea is the body 
of the teſtis, which is of a yellowiſh white colour, com- 
pots of tubuli, betwixt which the blood-veſſels run. 


heſe tubuli are the ſecretory organy of the ſemen; they 


3 
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— 


ſenſibility remaining and ſometimes increaſed, This 


Noſology, he, ſince that work, conſiders the tetanus en- 


or preternatural irritation on the nerves. When it is cauſed 


| proceeding from cold: when it comes on ſuddenly, and al- 


injected in glyſters until the patient can ſwallow; v7 
| baths much aſſiſt the efficacy of opium; 


or other ſuch like external injury is the cauſe, let = in 
be dreſſed with the Peruvian bal am. It is juſtlyob * 


by Dr. Chalmers, that the 
be limited by the violence of 


run in ſhort waves, from the tunica albuginea to de 
of the teſticles, and there form larger tubes, then hw 
tinued through the tunica albuginea, and unj 
canal, which by ſeveral windings, form the epididym 
and thence continuing, form the vaſa deferentia. 1 
teſticles have many lymphæducts which diſcharge th 
ſelves into the inguinal glands. The ſpermatic , = 
bring blood to the zeflicles, for the ſeparation of 3 10 
matter, and the ſpermatic yeins re-convey the blood 
the vena cava. The ſemen ſeparated in the o/c}, i * 
ther perfected in the epididymis, and then comefed b, 
the vaſa deferentia into the urethra. | [ 

The te/ticles are ſometimes detained in the body, gr: 
the groin. See PARORCHIDIUM., 80 are named to 
parts of the brain called nates, alſo didymi: See (2x. 
BELL. 

TESTICULUS CANINUS. See Ochs. 

TESTUDO, i. e. The TALPA or mor, $ 
| TALPA. | 
| 'TEFANUS, from Tes1vw, to fretch. It is alſo called 
catochus, of which there are ſeveral ſpecies. See Caro. 
| CHUS. Convulſro Indica, holotonicos, rigor nervoſus, There 
are ſeveral ſpaſmodic or convulſive diſorders, or at lea 
ſeveral modes of a convulſive diſorder, which are called 
the emproſthotonos, or epiftbotonos, in it the body is n- 
gidly bent forward; pleuro/thotonos, in it the body i; 
bent to one ide 3 the opi/thotonos, in it the body is rig. 
ly bent backward; and the tetanus, in which the body 
is rigidly held in an upright poſture. 

Dr. Cullen places the tetanus as a genus of diſeaſe in the 
claſs neuroſes, and order ſpaſmi. He defines it a ſpaſiic 
rigidity of almoſt the whole body. Others add, but with 


are con. 


diſorder is moſt frequent in hot climes, but ſometime 
happens in the milder. The locked-jaw is a kind of tt 
nus. Notwithſtanding Dr. Cullen's arrangement in his 


proſthotonos, opiſthotonos, and triſmus, or locked-jaw, rot 
as different ſpecies, but variety of tetani only. Aretzus, 
Celſus, and Cœlius Aurelianus ſay, that cold is a principal 
cauſe, and accordingly direct rubbing the diſordered parts 
warm bathing, &c. but there are various other occ- 
ſional cauſes, ſuch as when diarrhœas, or dyſenteries ae 
imprudently checked, and when nervous and tendinous 
parts are wounded, &c. The immediate cauſe is a morbid, 


by a puncture or other injury of the nerves, it is con- 
monly more violent and more difficult of cure thanwhen 


vances quickly to a violent degree, it is always more date 
gerous than that which is ſlower in its proceſs. Accor 
ingly, if the patient paſſes the fourth day, it may be 
hoped not to be fatal; and every day adds to the farour- 
able proſpect of recovery: not that danger is totally abſent 
during ſeveral days after the fourth. When its force1ccol- | 
ſiderably abated, it is apt to return with its former violence. 
In order to the cure, opium is principally to be dependel 
on asaninternalremedy; a grain of opium, or, if require 
five grains, may be given every hour, until the op 
abate, and then the doſe ſhould be gradually leflencd; 
it cannot be ſwallowed, let large doſes be diffolved 


and if a wound 


uantity of opium can 0 
the alben. "Moſk ind ot 
antiſpaſmodics have their uſefulneſs in this diſorder, 
without a free uſe of opium they avail but little. 
the cauſe is ſome injury received by a nerve, Dr. 1. 
adviſes, if poſſible, to cut off that part from all colt 
cation with the ſenſorium, either by cutting th - 
nerves 4 their courſe, or by deſtroying, to 
length, their affected part or extremity. _ e 

| ap Welt Indies 8 is uſed with _—_— 
they prefer it early in the diſeaſe, and ap ly wy and 
tion; they endeavour to excite a ſpeedy lala ciolend 
keep it up until the diſeaſe is overcome, in * 
at leaſt. | been 

An internal uſe of the piſſelæum Barbadenſe ht Ob. 
attended with happy effects. See the * 5 130, Se 
and Inq. vol. i. Po 51, &c. 87, & c. vol. 1 o Med- Ob. 
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g- vol. Ml. p. 326, Kc. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. 
3s dts 6 Lond. Med. Journal, vol. vii. p. 424. 
b. Med. Comment. vol. vi. p. 386. Memoirs of the 
el Society of London, vol. i. p. 65. e 

Teraxus LATERALIS. See PLEUROSTHOTONOS, 

TE ARTOPHIA- Some reckon this fever amor g 
| 1 temittents. It is a continued quartan fever. It is 
rare and very diſhcult to diſtinguiſh from the quartan 


R AGONTA. See EONISMUS. DEE 
TEIRAGONUS. See PLarTysMa Myorprs. 
TiPRANGURIA. Sec CITRULLUS. * | 
TUUCRIUM. SPEEDWELL, MOUNTAIN or TREE- 

[pM AND PR. It is allo a name for the chamearys 

Li :cſoenss folium, ſcordium, ſulvia. ſylveftris, chamepitys, 

and martin Syria. It 1s native in Germany, Italy, 

aud Sicily 3 but is not in uſe witn us; though a power- 

8! ontifpaſmodic and cephalic, becauſe it cannot eaſily 

ſbe cultivated in this country, nor got perfect from 


roads +. | 

"Pliny attributes the diſcovery of the virtues of teucriun 
init obſtructions of the ſpleen to Teucer, who was 
ee el the Greek heroes in the fiege of Troy. See Cul- 
Men's Mat. Med. x ret” 

| THALAMI NERVI OP TICORUM. The BED 
Lf OPTIC NERVES. They are little eminences in the 
þ-1in, whence the optic nerves ariſes. See CEREBRUM, 
THALICTRUM. See SOPHIA. 

| THAPSIA. DEADLY CarRoT. Thapfta aſclepias, 
Un. Phe root of this plant operates violently both 
ward and downward; it is not uſed in the preſent 
practice; but when imprudently taken, its antidote is 
necar. See Miller's Bot. Off. It is a name alſo for the 
la glance, &c. and for a ſpecies of laſerpitium. 
[uaps1A ORIENTALIS, alſo called gingidium. 
DENTAL PICK-TOOTH. It is a plant found in the 
altern countries, but is not in uſe with us. 

THAPSUS. See VERBASCUM. 

THEA, TEA. It is the leaf of an oriental ſhrub, 
(ces not appear that there are more than one kind of 
be plant, The variety of teas ſeems to be owing to the 
ferent ſeaſons in which the leaves are gathered, and 
ic citicrent modes of curing them. The tea ſhrub is cul- 
vated in China and Japan, but principally in the pro- 
ces of China, aud betwixt the latitudes of 24 and 28. 
he beſt is from Nankin in China, and Fiſien in Japan. 
he green tea ſhould be choſen freſh, of a fine colour, 
Pt inclining to a yellowiſh, or a browniſh colour, which 
e marks of too great age; it ſhould be well rolled, con- 
entire leaves, be thoroughly dry, of a bitteriſh ſub- 
Nzent taſte, but not ungrateful, and of a pleaſant 
k!:; the freſher the ca, the greener is the infuſion that 
[made of it with water; its prevailing ſmell is that of 
i or new hay, but if it is ſtrong of theſe, it is 
art. Bohea tea is of a blackiſh brown colour; it 
esa brown tincture to water, and ſmells of rofes. Of 


| cle 0 7 ; . - 
i rg e of tea, the male ſpeedwell is the moſt 
Nebratec 


Ihe green colour of tea reſides wholly in 

rehmous part, fo does its aſtringency. 
mo of tea in. water is a grateful diluent in 
an and a ſalutary drink in ſickneſs; it promotes the 
ral excretions, 
3 and relieves the head- ach when cauſed by 
M _ 3 0 7 plant is known whoſe infuſion more 
* 0 by the emunCtories, or more ſpeedily 
bly ro. P = When the ſtomach is weak, a mode- 
d 15 i unon of tea generally provokes a er 
i bab bg . inconvenience ariſing from the uſe 
doe lis A, ” cy the neceſſary nouriſhment being 
— ore Fei food; it ſeems better cal- 
3 4 485 than for a breakfaſt. It is certainly 
| therefore . 5 W that in its moſt odorous ſtate, 
& bo in the Ne Bing bohea, than green tea, and the 
ls of the oa: c 8 what are called the finer 
t. Med. Wen. Cullens Mat. Med. See Lewis's 
. -umann's Chem. Works. Lettſom on 
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| musTARD. The thlaſp: arvenſe, Linn. 


excites an appetite, cheeks immode- | 


Verag. The PALM of the HAND, or the | 


THU 


| 8OLE of the FOOT; alſo a name of the abduor pollicis 
manus, and the abduttor pollicis pedis : theſe are called 
thenar becauſe they make a part of the henar. 
_ THEOBROMA CACAO. See Cacao. 

THER APEUTICA, from $:pantuw, to heal or cure. 
It is that part of medicine which particularly reſpects the 
cure of diſeaſes. | 
_ THERIACA, from 9p, a viper, or a wild beaſt. The 
medicine called theriaca, and all with this name are in- 
tended to cure the bites of venemous animals; they dif- 
fer from alexipharmics, in that theſe latter are uſed as 


| remedies againſt poiſon inwardly taken. 


THERIACA GERMANORUM. See Ros. BAC. Ju- 
NI PERI. 

— LoNDIXENSISs, i. e. CAT APL. CuminT. See 
CUMINUM, | 3 
RusTICORUM. See ALLIUM. e 
THERIACALIS BEZOARDICA AQUA. See 
| CHYLOSTAGMA DIAPHORET. MINDERERI. 

. THERIOMA, from dug, tera, a wild beaſt. This term 
is applied by ſome ancient Greek writers to very malignant 
or ill- conditioned ulcers. See THERIODES. 

THERMASMA. See Forus. 7 

THERME. Sce Acipulz and Aux SUL- 
PHURE ®. 

THETLATIAN. See Guao. 

THLASPI VERUM. PEnNyY-CREss, or TREAcLE- 
It is a plant 
with roundiſh-pointed leaves, ànd- broad capſules, con- 
taining about four ſeeds in each cell. It is annual, grows 
in fields, and flowers in June. 

THALAPSI VULGATIUsso MiTHRIDATE-MUYs- 
TARD. It hath hoary ſharp-pointed leaves, ſhaped like 
an arrow's head, and only one ſeed in each ſhell of the 
pod. It is biennial, grows in open clayey ground, and 
flowers in May. | 

The ſeeds of theſe two plants have been uſed, but the 
common muſtard ſeed 1s, in all caſes, preferable. 

For that called FATUUM, — THLAsSPIs FA- 
Tur, and BursA PASTERIsS, ſee BursA PAs- 
TORIS, | 
_ THOLUS. See AcnicoLuM. 5 

THORA. A ſpecies of anthora, and of ranunculus. 

THORA PAROVU. See CAJAN. | 

'THORACICA ARTERIA. The THORACIC AR- 
TERIES, The upper one riſes from the axillary artery, 
and runs down in the ſides of the thorax, giving out 
many branches in its paſſage. 'The inferior one ariſes. 
alſo from the axillary artery, and runs along the inferior 
coſta of the ſcapula, &c. to ſeveral of the neighbouring 
muſcles. | | 

THORACICUS DUCTUS. See LacTEA Vasa. 

'THORAX, from Wpat, the breaſt or che/?. It is di- 
vided into three regions, viz. the anterior, or the brea/? ; 
the poſterior, or the back; and the lateral, or the right 
and left ſides. The thorax is lined with the pleura ;z into 
the thorax deſcends the trachea arteria; behind the ſter- 
num is the thymus gland, the heart is ſeated in the mid- 
dle of the thorax, and on each fide of it are the lungs. 
The pericardium immediately covers the heart. | 

The thorax is formed behind of the twelve dorſal ver- 
tebræ, on the ſides by the ribs, and before by the ſternum. 

THOTH-THOUTH. See HERMESs. 

THRIPES. See ASSALLE. 

THROMBUS. See SUGILLATIO. | 

THURIS CORTEX, alſo called elutheria, elaterium, 
caſcarilla, thymiama, ſlorax rubra Mic. thus Judæorum, 
chacril, chacarilla, elatheria, elaterii cortex, tina- Rina 
aromatica, Peruvianus griſeus ſeu 4 It is ſuppoſed 

to be the bark of the elathera of Cateſby, which is plen- 
tiful in the Bahama iſlands, particularly on one called. 
Elatheria. | | 

Dr. Brown, in his Hiſtory of Jamaica, ſays, that the 
tree is frequent in the inland woods there; all the parts 
of the tree, eſpecially the bark, ſmell ſtrong of muſk; and 
the powder of the bark is uſed there by the negroes as an 
emetic. He ſays it is called there by the name of Alli- 
gator-wood and muſk-wood. He gives as its botanic cha- 
racers the following, viz. . : 

Pericarpium. Capſula craſſa, ſubrotunda, corticoſa, 
dura, quadrilocularis, quadrifaria ab apice dehiſcens. 
Seming. Nuclei ſolitarii n 
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| To his definition; he adds one or two more, as follow : 
FElutharia. Arborea; folis majoribus, ovatis oppoſi- 
its; petiolis brevibus, ſubtumidis, glanglinoſis. 
Lauro affinis arbor foliis latioribus, &c. Slo. Cat. 137. 
& H. t. 170. | 13 
According to the Edinburgh College, it is the croton 


L caſcarilla) foliis lanceolatis acutis integerrimis petiolatis 


ſubtus tomentoſis, caule arboreo, Linn. 
This bark is brought to us in curled pieces, or rolled 
up in ſhort quills about an inch in width, covered on the 


outſide with a rough whitiſh matter, and browniſh on the 


* 


inner ſide, exhibiting, when broken, a ſmooth; cloſe, 
blackiſh brown ſurface. N | | 

This bark hath a light agreable ſmell, and a moderate- 
ly bitter taſte accompanied with a conſiderable aromatic 
warmth : it is eaſily inflammable, and yields, while burn- 
ing, a very fragrant ſmell, ſomewhat like muſk ; it is bit- 
102 but leſs rough and leſs diſagreeable than the Peruvian 
ark. | 

The virtues of the thuris cortex are very ſimilar to 
thoſe of the cort. Peruv. and where the latter is diſagree- 
able the former may be ſubſtituted for it. It ts conſider- 
ed by ſome as poſfeſſed of flight tonic and ſtomachic 
powers, but in no reſpect adequate to the bark. The 
College of London have a TineTURE CASCARILL A, 
tincture of caſcarilla in their Pharmacopœia, made 
by digeſting for eight days, in a moderate heat, four 
ounces of caſcarilla in two pints of proof ſpirit of wine, 
and afterward ſtraining. Ph. Lond. 1778. In the gout, 
and efpecially in gouty diſorders, it may ſupply the place 
of the radix ſerpentaria, as a perſpirative. In diſorders 
of the head the thuris cortex is bruiſed and mixed with 
tobacco for ſmoaking. | Rr ee, 

Water extracts the virtues of this bark, but ſpirits takes 
them up more perfectly. Diſtilled with water it yields a 
greenyſh efſential oil. See Lewis's Mat. Med. Hiſt. de 
PAcad. Roy. des Scienees. Cullen's Mat. Med. 

TrvR1is LicnNnUM. See AsPALAT Hus. 

THUS. FRANKINCENSE. The Greeks call it. pli- 
banum, from the mountain Libanus in Syria, whence 
many fuppoſe that it grows there; but true ny 
is not known to grow any where but in Arabia. The 
common frankincenſe of the ſhops is the reſin of the pinus 
ſylveſtris, Linn. | 

Thus CoRTicosUuM, and MASCULINUM. See OLt- 
BANUM. 


- 


ſur ORUM. Bee THURIS CORTEX, 
———— MyRTIFOLIA DELGICA. See ELEXAGNUS. 
THUYA, called cedrus Americanus, paradiſaica ar- 
bor, arbor vitae. 'TREE of LIFE. It is a genus of the 


monoecica adelphia claſs. Linnæus enumerates four, 
and Miller two ſpecies, oriental and occidental, the lat- 
ter of which grows naturally in Canada, and other 


northern countries, and is uſed for many medical pur- 
poſes. It is good in rheumatic pains, applied when 
formed into an ointment to the part affected, and in a 
ſhort time gives certain relief. Againſt erratic pains, 
which are violent, moving up and down the thighs, and 


ſometimes ſpreading all over the body, eight ounces of | 


the leaves of polypody, and two of the cones of thuya 
reduced into a coarſe powder and made into a poultice 
with milk-warm water, are recommended-to be ſpread 
on linen, and wrapped round the body, though a cloth 
is generally laid between that and the body, leſt it ſhould 
burn and ſcorch the ſkin. At Saratoga, the decoction 
of thuya leaves is given in intermittents, and apphed alſo 
againſt a cough. For that called MaASsSILIENSIUM, 
ſee CEDRUs PHOENICIA, 
THUY X. See CEDRUs. | 
THYMALEA MONSPELIACA. SPURGE FLAX. 
Daphne gnidium, Linn. This ſhrub is cloathed with 
green leaves, which reſemble thoſe of fax; it bears white 
flowers in cluſters. on the tops the branches; the flowers 
are followed with red berries, in cach of which is one 
ſeed. This ſeed is ſuppoſed to be the real grana cnidia, 
though the mezereon 1s taken for it : coccus is the whole 
berry with its ſeed, and grana is the ſeed of the berry. 
Theſe berries are very cauſtic. The ſhrub is a native of 
the ſouth of Europe. It is alſo called cneoron. 
'TIIYMBRA. See SATUREIA SATIVA; for that 
called —— HysPANICA, ſee MARUM. | 
THYMEL/ZZA LAURI FOLIO, alſo called Lau 
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reola mas, daphnoidtes. SPURGE LAUREL See . 
| Ab. 


REOLA MAS, & FAMINA. 
. . Botaniſts enumerate fix ſpecies of thymelza: 
berries are very cauſtic; they ripen in a | 
not in much repute. See ALYPUM. 

THY MIAMA. See Tunis contyy 

THYMICEA ARTERIZ; The aur 
THYMUS: The arteria thymica, and arterie 
on each ſide, are in ſome ſubjects only branch 
ſmall trunk, whick fpring from the comm 
the right fubclavian and carotid; the 
ſometimes running ſeparate, and fo 
rate and partly joined. 

THYMICA VENA. The right when it 
rately goes out from the bifurcation, and whe; 
ing the thymus gland is furniſhed by the gu 
ſome other neighbouring vein; The left fr 
clavian; | 

THYMOXALME. A preparation pijen by 04 
corides, of thyme, vinegar, ſalt, and ſome other gre: 
dients. 25 | 

THY MUS, called alſo glandium. The name dt 
ſmall, indolent, carnous tubercle like a Wart, ariſing abot 
the anus, or the pudenda z it reſembles the flower; 
thyme, whence its name. When this tubercle is lr 
it is called ficus. They are eaſily extirpated. See (oy 
DYLOMA, and AcROTHYMION. Wiſeman's and Hei 
ſter's Surgery. | 
It is alſo the name of a gland which Haller fars B 
lymphatic one, of the conglobate kind, but divided int 
lobes. It lies behind the ſternum, partly within, and 
partly without the cavity of the thorax. It is peculiar 
to the foetus, and is ſhriveled in adults. This in che 
&c. is called ſweet-bread. | 

In botany it is named THYME, and a low ſhrubbrplant 
conſiſting of numerous, ſlender, tough ſtalks with lite 
roundiſh leaves in pairs, and looſe ſpikes on the tops with 
purpliſh or whitiſh flowers on the tops; likewiſe a nme 
for ſatureia. For that called — CiTRATUS sR 
Los, fee SERPYLLUM, — Aclxos, fee Acixoy 
—— MASTICHINA; ſee MARrun. 

THyYMUs VUEGARTs: COMMON THYME, 7 
vulgaris, or thymus vulgaris erectus Hiſpanicus fois x. 
ſolutis ovatis, floribus verticillato-ſpicatis, Linn. C. 
mon broad leaved thyme, It hath upright ftalis, and 
dark browniſh green, ſomewhat pointed leaves; It 15 te 
tive in the ſouth of Europe, but common in our g 
it flowers in June and July; is moderately warm, pute 
gent, and aromatic; to water it imparts by infutv1 
agreeable ſmell, but only a weak taſte; in diſtilaton 
gives over an eſſential oil, which poſlcſics the felt 
the thyme, but leſs grateful ; to the taſte it is hot and ie 
Spirit of wine take up the whole of its active matt? 
infuſion. A conſerve of the leaves, or of the H 1 
the flowers, is a good preparation. Sce Lets # 
Med. Neumann's Chem. Works. 

THYONIANA. See CRINATUM. 

-THYRO-ADENOIDZI. See Crico PH Anno 

THYRO-ARYTANOIDEI. Theſe muicles an 1 
the inſide of the fore- part of the thyroid canine ul 
are inſerted into the arytænoid, ſerving to ccf 
glottis. Sanctorini calls theſe muſcles % n 0 
cauſe they are partly inſerted into the menorew 
epiglottis. 

— CRICO-PHARYNGEUS. 
RYNG ZEUS. | | 

—— Eric LOrTIOI. They are only ſome m 
the THYRO-ARYT ANOID ZI. 

- HyoiDdEs. See HYoOTHYROIDES , 1 

— PHARING 1. Theſe muſcles Pike af 
riſe from along the outſide of the ala of 5 F 
thyroides, between the edge of that cartilag* 
lique line in which the Hro-hyoideei are Pen f 
are a little confounded with the eric. cn 
thence they run up obliquely backward ene n 1 70 
der the linea alba of the pharynx, they e 0 
to be but one muſcle, without any Aan, 7 
Winſlow's Anatomy; CRICO-PHA RYNGE"' 


RYNK, | Theſe are 0 


their 
utumn, but are 


Y of the 
tracheal 
es of one 
n trunk of 
7 are generally ſry 

metimes party ſepa 
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| eir whole courſe, except that their poſterior 
heoogh are fixed in the thyroid cartilages, near the 
other muſcles. They are inſerted into the ſeptum palati. 
Theſe two pair may be reckoned one pair, and called 
th ro-pharynga=ſtaphylin« See PHARNYNx. 
u ROIDEA vel BRONCHIALIS GLANDULA. 
op GLAND. It ſurrounds the aſpera arteria 
The THYRO a a wo 
aterally and before; its uſe is not known; it is larger 
1 women than in men, whence the fore-part of their 
. s not ſo hollow as that of men. It is the ſeat of 
the hocele. 
te YROIDES, from 9ups%, a ſhield, and ei oe, likeneſs 
or ſhape. T he name of a cartilage of the /arynx. 
THYRSUS. A THYRSE. It differs from a ſpike in 
having the flowers or fruits ſet more looſely on it, ſo that 
there are ſpaces viſible between them. Alſo a STALK. 
See CAUDEX. 
THYSSELINUM. See ALsNICIUM, Alſo a name 
for the @//ritium- | 
TIARA. See CYRBAS IA. 
TIBERIANUM TORMENTUM. The cor1c. 
TIBIA. T1B1A, or HAUTBOY, which this bone re- 
ſembles, and hence is called by this name. The larger 
bone in the leg; it is alſo called fo/ci/e majus, arunds 
major, foſcilus, canna major, canna domeſtica cruris. It is 
ſituated in the anterior internal part of the leg; its upper 
extremity is large, and it is divided into two cavities for 
the reception of the condyles of the os femoris; between 
theſe cavities is a rough irregular protuberance for the 
attachment of the ligaments; on the poſterior part is a 
ſmall cavity for the reception of the fibula, and below 
the fore part is a large rough tuberoſity, where the liga- 
ment of the patella is fixed; the lower extremity is hol- 
low, but ſo as a ſmall tuberoſity riſes in the middle; the 
internal ſide of this cavity 1s produced into a proceſs 
called malleolus internus; the internal ſide of this ex- 
tremity hath a cavity for the reception of the fibula; the 
_ angle of the tibia is ſharp, and is called the {hin 
or ſpine. | 
It may be proper here to obſerve a proceſs for relief 
when bones are carious which may frequently prevent 
an amputation. If the t1b:a is carious to a conſiderable 
depth (fee CARIES), remove the carious part as follows : 
firlt cut through the ſkin, the whole length of the part 
we mean to remove, on each fide, ſaving as much of it as 
you can; then cut it acroſs the bone above and below. 
Having done this diſſect off the muſcular fleſh, as clear 
as can be admitted from the bone, ſtill preſerving as much 
as poſſible; then introduce a thin plate of paſteboard, 
orn, or tin, over the upper part of the bone to be re- 
moved, fo as to ſupport the ſkin. After this clear away 
the perioſteum from the parts on which you apply the 
law, The ſaw ſhould be ſtrong, and of a circular form, 
to prevent wounding the adjacent parts. Having di- 
nded the bone above, do the ſame on the lower part, 
taking care to include all that is diſeaſed. The carious 
part of the bone being removed, the wound will not ap- 
pear ſo large as may be imagined. To give encourage- 
ment to this operation, it ſhould be remembered, that 
- ere have been inſtances of offeous matter ſhooting and 
orming a complete bone, when nine inches or more hath 
en removed. | 
TIBIALIS. The nerve thus called is the internal 
2 of the ſciatic nerve, and is ſent off near the ham; 
* es behind the popliteus muſcle, and behind the gaſ- 
cnemü, goes through the upper part of the ſoleus, 
8 runs between it and the flexores of the toes, and 
in en internus, behind which it runs, and paſſ- 
105 ring the os calcis and the abduCtor of the great 
0 acre it divides into the plantaris internus and ex- 
— " the firſt of which furniſhes the toe with filaments 
| that ny goes particularly to the little toe, and to 
5 N  AnTicus. This muſcle riſes from the 
tibi. . dle tibia, and from the outſide of the ſpine of the 


a oot, is inſerted into th 
es likewiſe to turn the ſole inwards. 


— uri. A; the peplitea ends it divides 


into tw 3 
| tween hr capa branches, the firſt of which runs be- 


ds of the tibi mn 
forward ads Of the tibia and fibula paſſing from behind 
| A ok: the interoſſeous ligament, 8 it is called 
mor; the ſecond branch divides into two 


e os cuneiforme internum, and 
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la: . : . . 9 
t 5 it grows tendinous, and winding about the inſide of 


Tit 


| more, the largeſt of which is the innermoſt, and is called 
tibialis poſterior, alſo ſuralis arteria. The anterior lies 


the toes; it comes forwards between the head of the 
tibia and fibula ; it paſſes on the foreſide of the interoſſeus 
ligament, then runs down on the ſide of the tibia for about 
two-thirds of its length, paſſes down before, under the 
annular ligament, ſtrait on the inſtep to the ſpace be- 
tween the firſt and ſecond metacarpal bones, and plunges 
down into the ſole of the foot, where it anaſtamoſes 
with the poſterior tibial artery. The poſterior runs be- 
tween the ſoles, the tibialis poſticus, the flexor digitorum 
communis, and flexor pollicis, and paſſes between the 
bone and interoſſeous ligament; in its paſſage it gives 
branches to the tibia, and to its marrow, through a canal 
in its poſterior and upper part; it runs behind the inner 
ankle, communicates with the tibialis anterior, and, ſur- 
rounded by the neighbouring veins, paſſes to the ſole of 


where it is divided into the plantaris interna, which makes 
a circle like that in the palm of the hand: irom this cir- 
cle branches are ſent to the toes, 

The following important circumſtance is recited by 
Mr. Pott, reſpecting this artery. In the upper part of 
the calf of the leg, under the gaſtrocnemius and ſoleus 
muſcles, a ſmall hard tumor 1s at firſt perceived; it is 
ſometimes painful, at others not much ſo, but always 
impeding the patient's exerciſes; it does not alter the 
natural colour of the ſkin until it hath conſiderably in- 
creaſed in the bulk; it enlarges very gradually; it does 
not ſoften as it increaſes, but continues through the 
greateſt part of it incompreſſibly hard; and when it hath 
got to a large ſize, it ſeems to contain a fluid which may 
be felt towards the bottom, or reſting as it were on the 
back part of the bones. If an opening is made for the 
diſcharge of the fluid, it muſt be made very deep, and 
through a very diſtempered maſs; this fluid is gene- 


rally ſmall in quantity, and conſiſts of a ſanies mixed 


with grumous blood: the diſcharge of it produces very 
little diminution of the tumor ; and in the few caſes that 
have occured to him, he ſays that very high ſymptoms 
of irritation and inflammation came on, and advanced with 
great rapidity and exquiſite pain, ſoon deſtroyed the pa- 
tient either by the fever which ran high, and was unre- 
mitting, or by a mortification of the whole leg. If am- 
putation hath not been performed, and the patient dies 
after the tumor hath been opened, the mortiſied ſtate of 
the parts prevents all ſatisfactory examination; but if the 
limb was removed withoyt any previous operation, the 
arteria tibialis poſtica will be found to be enlarged, diſ- 
tempered, and burſt ; the muſcles of the leg to have been 
converted into a ſtrangely morbid mals, and the poſterior 
part of both the tibia and the fibula more or leſs carious. 
This diſeaſe derives its origin from a ruptured artery, or is 
always accompanied with it, and is remedied by amputa- 
tion only. See Mr. Pott's Remarks on the Neceſlity, &c. 
of Amputation in certain Caſes, &c. | 

'TiBiaLis GRAciLIs MuscuLus. See PLANTARIS. 

—— PosT1cus, called alſo nauticus. This muſcle riſes 
from the tibia and fibula cloſe to the foleus, and from the 
interoſſeous ligament, runs through the annular ligament; 
it plays in a groove of the bone, where it is tied down by 
the annular ligament, then runs acrols the foot, and is in- 
ſerted into the middle of the os ſcaphoides. 
— VENA. There is one anterior and poſterior; 
they are diviſions of the poplitea. They accompany their 
reſpective arteries in their courſe. 

TIGJALKA. See Jaca IN DICA. 

TIGILLUM. See CRUCIBULUM. 

TIGLIA GRANA. MoLucca GRAINS. See Car 
TAPUTIA MINOR. 4 

TIGRIDIS FLOS, called alſo ocolox2chitl. This 
flower is red and ſpotted like the ſkin of a tiger, whence 
the name. See Raii Hiſt. N 

TILBURY WATER. This is found at Weſt 7:/- 
bury in Eſſex. It has at the well a ſtraw-coloured hue, 
and covered with a variegated earthy ſcum ; but keeps 
long clear in bottles; it contains a quantity of air; 18 
ſoft and ſmooth to the taſte ; though after long agitation 
in the mouth, it impreſſes a ſmall degree of roughnets on 
the tongue. Though authors have differed in their ac- 
count of the proportion of ſolid matters this water con- 


tains, they agree that they conſiſt of carth and alkali, the 


greateſt 


between the tibialis anticus muſcles and the extenſors of 


the foot, between the os calcis and the thenar muſcle, 


being mixed withbutter-milk to prevent its effloreſcence. 


Cording as the ingredients are numerous, or the menſtruum 


TIN 


preateſt quantity of the latter; but Dr. Rutty thinks alſo | 
that they have in them a pittance of oily matter. They 
operate moſtly by urine, though they purge ſometimes ; 
on the firſt drinking. A quart is reckoned a middle 
doſe. They have been recommended in diarrhœas, and 
old dyſenteries, in ventricular complaints from acidity, 
in the gravel, fluor albus, immoderate fluxes of the 
menſes; and ſeveral others. Andre alledges, that they 
are as true a ſpecific for diarrhœas, ind all kind of fluxes, 
as the bark for intermitting fevers: See Monro's Medi- 
cal and Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry, vol. i. 
 TILIA. The LIiME-TREE, alſo called the LINE or 
the LINDEN-TREE. It is the tilia Europea, Linn. It is 
a tall tree and its branches ſpread far; the leaves are 
heart-ſhaped, ſerrated, ſoft, and hairy; the flowers are 
whitiſh, followed by a kind of dry berry about the ſize of 
filberts. This: tree is native in England; it flowers in July. 
The flowers have an anodyne and antiſpaſmodic virtue; 
when freſh they have a moderately ſtrong ſmell, and in 
this their virtue conſiſts, but it is ſoon loſt in keeping: 
they have been much eſteemed, but are now negleCted in 
practice. See Ran Hiſt. | 
TINCAL. 1 It comes to Europe from the 
TINCAR. 35 Eaſt Indies in a very impure ſtate, in the 
form of large, flat, hexangular, or irregular cryſtals, of a 
dull white or greeniſh. colour, greaſy to the touch; or in 
ſmall cryſtals, as it were cemented together by a rancid, 
yellowiſh, or oily ſubſtance, intermixed with mar], gravel, 
and other impurities. In this ſtate it is called brute b9- | 
rar, chryſocolla, or tincal. | 
It is purified by ſolution, filtration, and cryſtallization ; 
and the cryſtals thus obtained are calcined to free them ſtill 
further from greaſineſs, and then diffolved, filtered, and 
cryitallized a ſecond time; ſometimes more mineral alkali 
is added, as it is ſaid that fincal contains an exceſs of ſe- 
dative ſalt. | | x 
One hundred parts of purified borax contain thirty-four 
of real ſedative acid, ſeventeen of mineral alkali, and 
forty-ſeven of water; but of the mineral alkali only about 
five parts are really ſaturated, the reſt is unſaturated; and 
hence in many caſes borax acts as an alkali. 
It hath been long thought that borax was a faCtitious 
ſubſtance, but it is now beyond all doubt that it is a natu- 
ral production, ſince Mr. Grill Abrahamſon ſent ſome to 
Sweden in the year 1772, in a cryſtalline form; as dug out 
of the earth in the kingdom of Thibet, where it is called 
pounxa, my poun, and Houi poun. As borax is purified alſo 
in the Eaſt Indies, Mr. Engeſtrom ſuſpects that the finca! 
is only the reſiduum of the mother liquor of borax evapo- 
rated to dryneſs, and that the greaſineſs ariſes from its 


It is ſaid that Borax hath been found in Saxony in ſome 
coal pits. See Box Ax, and SEDATIVUS SAL. Kirwan's 
Elements of Mineralogy. i | 

'TINCTORIUS FLOS. See GENESTA TINCTORIA. 

TINCTURA. A TINCTURE. Tinckures differ from 
diſtilled waters, becauſe waters take out only the lighter 
parts that will aſcend in vapour; but tingtures take up all 
ſuch parts as are capable of being ſuſpended in a men- 
ſtruum. Tindtures differ from elixirs as tinflures are 
watery, ſpirituous, or other liquors impregnated with the 
active parts of ſome one ſimple; elixirs contain the ac- 
tive parts of more than one ingredient, ſo are compound 
tinctures. Watery extracts from vegetables are indeed 
called infuſions or decoctions, according as they are pre- 
pared by macerating, or by boiling the plant in water; the 
1pirituous are named tin#ures, eſſences, and elixirs, ac- 


ſaturated with the virtues thereof; when the tm ure is 
of a thickiſh conſiſtence it is called a balſam. 

Though a number of the tinctures take this name from | 
the materials which form their baſis, and are te be found | 
under their ſpecific appellations, yet ſome there are | 
which cannot be ſo diſcovered, viz. tinf?. Amara, ſee |} 
AMARA; —— Martis, ſee FERR UM ; —— Saturnina, ſee 
PLUMBUM ; —— Salis Tartari, ſee ANTIMON11 'T1NC- 
TURA; —=— 'Thebaica, fee OPIUM ; —— Veratri, ſee 
HELLEBORUs AL Bus. | 

TINEA, ABAS. See AcHor, This ulcer eats like | 
the tinea or moth. Dr. Cullen places the tinea as a ge- 
nus in his claſs of locales, and order dialyſes. Bell, in his 
Treatiſe on Ulcers, ranks it as a variety amongſt cutane- 
ous ulcers. Rk : 
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diſtilled water; boil them for two hours bers 
the ſtrained liquor add ſugar to form it into 2 1) 


* Lond. 1788. 
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TINNITUS AURIUM, from tiunio, 7 N 
NOISE in the EAR, like that of a bell; all other 1 A 
noiſes in this organ have the ſame appellation, Hos 1 
attributes this diſorder to ſpaſmodic affections in te in 
ner membranes of the ears. It is the ſpecies of de = 
hearing which Dr. Cullen calls paracuſ;; ing Wr 
And Heiſter propoſes for the cure to give dia R's 
inwardly, and outwardly to fumigate the meatus audito. 
rius externus with the vapours of hot wine, in which 
rolemary-leaves and thoſe of lavender, and to Put the f : 
into warm water. Etmuller obſerves, that when " 
is the effect of chronical diſorders it is difficult to c : 
See Du Verney on the Ear, and its Diſorders, 155 

'TISSUE CELLULAIRE, & MUQUEUX, 5 
CELLULOSA MEMBRANA. 7 9 

TITHYMALO CYPARISSE SIMILIS, 8 
ESSULA Minox. . 55 5 
TTITHYMALUS. SpuRGE. Euphorbia peluſt i; 
Linn. A plant with ſmall ſmooth leaves, round fall: tha 
are full of a milky juice, which is called hippomane: 
pityuſa, peplion ; the flowers are in umbel-like cluſter... 
each flower is followed by a capſula, in which are thr: 
ſeeds. Botaniſts enumerate fifty ſpecies. 

PITHYMALUS HELIOSCOPIUS, allo called ft 
eſſula ſoli ſequa, SUN SPURGE, WART-WORT, and Tun 
MON WAT ER-SsPURGE. 

—— MARITIMUs, alſo called /i marina, Hipp 
phes. SEA SPURGE. | | 7 

The juice of theſe, and of moſt of the other ſpecies, ar 


very acrid, and therefore not uſed, except NN lot 


| deſtroying warts, &c. See Raii Hiſt. Lewis's Mat. Med, 


For thatcalled —— Aizoides, fee EUueHorBiug; — 
Magnus, &c. Paluſtns, &c. ſee £s8ULA Major; 
Foliis Pini, fee Es8ULA Minor ; — Ltifolius 
ſee CAT APUTIAMINOR; —— Orientalis, ſce Es80UL4 
Inpica. | | | 

TITILLARES VENE. The ILIAc vrixs. 

TITILLICUM. The AKxM-rir. 

TODDA PANNA. See PALMA Japonica, 

TOLACAPOEIN. A fort of cherry. Sce Caro- 
LIN MEXICAN: HERNANDEZ. 

TOLA. ToLEs, and 'ToLLEs. The Toxs:1.s. M.A, 
2 applies this word to glandular abſcoſles in the 
limbs. 

TOLUIFERA. See ToLVuTANUu. 

TOLUTANUM BALSAMUM. The pars 1% 


ou. It is a reſinous juice, flowing from inciſions made 


in the bark of a tree, of which we have various accounts, 


Neumann fays it is a kind of fir-tree, which is called !in, 
and that grows in the province of 700. It is the 15. 
fera balſamum, or the Toluifera Carthaginen/is, follis ce. 
tie ſimilibus, flore Iuteo, Linn. The balſam is broughtto 
us in gourd-ſhells, or ſmall callibaſhes; it is of a yellov- 
iſh brown colour, inclining to red; its conſiſtence!s aſus 
ally thick and tenacious 3 by age it grows hard and brit- 
tle, without loſing any of its odoriferous parts. Its {mel 
ſomewhat reſembles that of lemons, particularly if rib- 
bed on the hand; it hath an agreeable warm, fweetil 
glutinous taſte; it is lightly pungent, and without al 
mixture of a nauſeous reliſh. Its virtues are in 2 
the ſame with thoſe of the balſ. Copaiba, and bony 
Peru, differing only in being milder and more grate 
to the palate and in the ſtomach _ _ 
This balſam totally diſſolves in rectified ſpirit of = 
In diſtillation with water it impregnates the 1 en 
its fragrance, and if the quantity committed to rx 
be large, a ſmall proportion of very fragrant efſentia 1 
is obtained. If diſtilled in a retort without addition, 
ſometimes yields a faline concrete like the flowers 
Benjamin. | ale f 
The London College order a ſyrup and tin 
this balſam. 


Syrueus ToLUTANUs. SYRUP of TOY, N 
Take eight ounces of balſam of Tol, three Pin! 
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TiINcTU RA BALSAMI ToLUTANI. T1N 


BALSAM of Toru. = 
a 22 1 
Take of Balſam of Tolu 3 i. ſs. reQifiet er N 
one pint: digeſt till the bal/am 35 diſſolv 
TOMENTUN: 
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FLocks. It is when the leaves or 
dae ſtalks of plants are covered with a thick down. 


power. 


TONICI. Diſeaſes from tonic ſpaſm. See SPASMUS 


I ONSILLE. The TONSILS, called alſo amygdalæ, or 
| ALMONDS. Tor x, TOLEsS, and TOLLEs. Theſe glands 
ne ſeated on each fide, at the lower part of the ſpace 
| which is left betwen the lateral half arches of the palatum 
nolle; they are of a reddiſh colour, and externally have 
| many holes, which communicate with an irregular cavity 
in their inſide, and which contains a viſcid fluid, which is 
gradually diſcharged from the holes into the throat. 
| TOPHUS. A Torf. See GUMMA, Alſo the con- 
cretions in the joints of gouty people, called epiporoma. 
TOPICA, from Toros, @ place. Topics, or local ap- 
| plications. wn ; : 
TOPINARIA. A ſpecies of tumor in the ſkin of the 
| head, It is the ſame as TALPA. 7 
TORCULAR. The TOURNIQUET. It is a kind of 
| bandage uſed to check ge ws a after wounds or am- 
| putations. The moſt ſimple of theſe is a fillet, long enough 
to encircle the wounded limb, with a ſmall ſtick to twiſt 
ir round with, and a ſmall bolſter to preſs upon the prin- 
cipal veſſel. The fillet muſt be tied looſely above the 
orifice of the veſſel ; under this fillet, and over the artery, 
the bolſter muſt be placed, and then the fillet muſt be 
twiſted by means of a ſtick, until it is ſufficiently tight. 
[If a tourniquet is applied on the arm, place it near the 
| armpit, for there the artery is moſt ſuperficial. The firſt 
ꝛccount of this inſtrument is in a treatiſe written by Mr. 
[Lowdham, an Engliſh ſurgeon, and publiſhed in 1679 


is the moſt complete. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 26, &c. 
| TokcULAR HEROPHILL, alſo called Lecheneon; Lenos. 


philus, who firſt diſcovered it. It is the place where the 
| ouſes of the dura mater meet. See CEREBRUM. 
| TORDILIUM. It is a plant, of which Boerhaave 
| mentions ſeven ſorts; the roots of ſome of them poſleſs 
the ſame qualities as thoſe of ſkirret, but they are not 
much noted in medicine. 
TORMENTILLA, alſo called heptaphillum, conſolida 
| rubra, SEPTFOIL, ToRMEN TIL. Tormentilla erecta, or 
nentilla ſylveſtris, eaule erectiuſculo, foliis ſeſſilibus, 
Linn. UrRICUHT $EPTFOIL, or tormentil. It is a plant 
with ſlender upright ſtalks, oblong indented leaves, which 
uaally ſtand ſeven at a joint. The flowers are ſmall, 
and of a yellow colour; the root is crooked and knotty, 
of a dark brown and blackiſh colour on the outſide, and 
reddiſh within, It is perennial, grows wild in woods 
and on commons, and flowers in June. 


| ot flavour it hath is highly aromatic. It gives out its 
| 0 ngency both to water and to ſpirit, but moſt perfectly 
iw rectified ſpirit of wine. It is uſually given in a decoc- 


= * woke to a quart; at the end of the boiling about 
3 1 is added. Three or four table ſpoon- 
= * ccoction 18 a doſe, both by itſelf and joined 
moſt be ra. it hath cured intermittent fevers, but it 
: ap =o in ſubſtance and in large quantities. It 1s 
| n rongeſt of the order ſenticoſæ amongſt the 
| cube aſtringents. This root and that of biſtort are 


it | 0umilar that the 3 
f Pl Mes 8 en for ous another. See Lewis's 
T MENTUM. See ILiacA PASSIO. 

ORMINA, Gar 


EEx TERI4. PES. A DYSENTERY, See D- 


| TO 
rend 0 From the Spaniſh, a HURRICANE, a 
le the tornads r. Schotte gives the following account 
ſleaſon there = which happen at Senegal. The rainy 
about the middle about the middle of July, and ends 
End is rene ly of October: during this time, the 
the quarter ig 7 berween the points of eaſt and ſouth, 
preceded b 1055 which the tornados come. A tornado is 
Which . 2 rad cloſeneſs and weight in the air, 
"Ws it to he 7 4 much hotter than the thermometer 
© the clouds! nc it is known to come on by the riſing 


[ for ] 


that improved by Mr. Crane, of Bartholomew's-hoſpital, | 


It is a ſinus of the dura mater; it is ſo called from Hero- | 


© roots are a ſtrong and almoſt flavourleſs aſtringent; 


uon, an Ounce and a half of the root being boiled in three 


careful to avoid wounding the vein of the thyroi 
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darker, ſo as to make the horizon look quite black, ac: 
companied with lightning and thunder, at a diſtance: 
The breeze dies away by degrees, as the tornado advances, 
and an entire calm ſucceeds; the air grows yet darker; 
animals and birds retire and ſhelter theraſelves; every 
thing is ſilent, and the aſpect of the ſky, from whence the 
tornado approaches, is moſt dreadful. A violent ſtorm 
comes on all at once, which is ſo cold as to occaſion the 


minutes, and ſtrong enough to overſet negro huts, veſ- 
ſels, or drive the latter from their anchors, and throw 
them on ſhore. The ſtorm abates, and heavy rain fol- 
lows, accompanied with much lightning and ſtrong claps 
of thunder. Sometimes tornados happen without rain, or 
at leaſt a very little, but then the ſtorm is more viotent, 
and laſts longer. It hath been imagined by ſome, that 
this kind of ſtorm brings ſome peſtiferious quality with 
it, becauſe they had obſerved, that out of a number of 
people, ſeveral fell ſick in one night after a tornado. 
Dr. Schotte thinks, that no ſuch ill quality is thus pro- 


duced by it; and that the juſt named phenomenon may 


be attributed to the change it produces on the tir, and 
of conſequence on the body; it may therefore be conſi- 
dered as the occaſional cauſe of a diforder to which the 
body was prediſpoſed long before. Schotte's Treatiſe on 
the Synochus Atrabilioſa, | 
'TORPOR. Galen ſays it is a ſort of intermediate diſ- 
order between a palſy and health. It is a numbneſs, or 
deficient feeling and motion. 
TORTIO. A $TRAIN in a JOINT. 
TOR TURA. A wRY MOUTH. 
TOR'TURA ORIS. The LocktD jaw, 
TORTICOLLIS. The waxy NECK. An inſtance of 
contractura. | | 
 TOTABONA. See MErcvRIALIs. 
TOUT SAIN., See ANDROSAMUM. 
T OXICA. See ARUNDO FARCTA FLAVA; 
TOXICODENDRON, from Tot, 4 for, and Jys 
Tov, a tree, called alſo Edera trifolia. The yotsoNS 
TREE. This tree is ſo noxious that no inſets ever 
come near it. See Rau Hiſt. | 
TOXITESIA. MucworT. See ARTEMISIA., 
TRACHEA ARTERIA, from Tgaxug, rough. The 
WIND-PIPE. See ASPERA ARTERIA. 
TRACHEALIS ARTERIA. It runs up from the 
ſubclavia in a winding courſe, along the aſpera arteria to 
the glandula thyroidea and larynx, detaching ſmall arte: 
ries to both ſides, one of which runs to the upper-part of 
the ſcapula. VENA, fee GUTTURALIS VENA: 
TRACHELIUM. See CtRvicarira; for that called 
—— AMERICANUM, ſee CARDINALIS FLos. 
TRACHELO MASTOIDECUS. See CoMPLEXvs 
MINOR. | | 
| e MA : { See the BRONCHOCELE. 
TRACHEOTOMIA. TRACHEOTOMVY. It is the 


alſo called bronchotomia, and laryngotomia. This operation 
is made by inciſion, or by puncture, betwixt the third 
and fourth ring of the trachea; or if this place cannot be 
choſen, the opening may be made a little lower. When 
the ſkin is cut through, a ſmall inciſion may be made 
into the wind-pipe, and then a ſhort but crooked canula 
may be fixed for the air to paſs through. See Sharpe's 
Operations. Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 403. White's 
Surgery, p. 294. | | | 

Mr. Sheldon obſerves, that it is very happy both for 


rarely required. When it is attempted, he adviſes to 
perforate below the thyroid gland; to cut cautiouſly bes 
tween the two ſterno-maſtoid muſcles 3 being 
gland, 
as it will bleed plentifully. Care muſt alſo be taken that 
no blood is permitted to fall into the larynx, as it will un- 
doubtedly ſuffocate the patient. Laſtly, when the trochar 
is introduced, let it not touch the'back part of the larynx, 
becauſe of the irritability of its membrane. It is a difficult 
operation, but it is beſt performed on thoſe who have thin 
long necks. ng : 
TRACHOMA, from rx, rough; called alſo Da- 
ſymma, if tettery; TYLOSIS, if callous and SYCOSIS, if 
the puſtules ſhould be thicker, or ſcabrous. It was epi- 


to the ſouth-eaſt, which by joining grow 


demic after the earthquake and faſt at Rome. In Cullen's 
80 Nolology 


thermometer to fall ſeven or eight degrees in a fe- 


making an opening into the trachea. This operation is 


the ſurgeon and the patient, that this operation is very | 
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order for a great number of years. 


TRA 


Noſology it is a variety of the ophthalmia tarſi. A rough- 
neſs of < eye-lids, particularly their internal parts. This 
roughneſs is from a ſort of ſcabs, which differ much in 
their appearances in different inſtances. Theſe complaints 
are attended with a weight and heavineſs in the eye, a 
ſwelling in the ęye-lids, 4 pain and 9D, a heat and 
redneſs in the corners and in the conjunctiva, a viſcid 
humour mixed with pungent tears flowing from the ulcers; 
which, when very glewy, cloſes the eye-lids together. If 
this complaint continues long in old people, the lower 
eye-lid grows thick, and turns downwards, ſo that the 
cartilage reſembles raw fleſh. The original cauſe is a 


ſaline humour, which is thrown on the eye-lids ; the im- 


mediate cauſe is little ulcers there. A cure is ſometimes 
performed by touching the part with a cauſtic 5 but the 
cauſtic is no-ſooner applied, than the pain which it occa- 
ſions mult be allayed by waſhing with warm water. Ap- 
ply the cauſtic twice a week. St. Yves on the Diſorders 
f the Eyes. | 

Mr. Ware calls this diſorder the pſorophthalmia, and 
deſcribes it as follows. The ducts of the ciliary glands 
are ulcerated; when it happens that the oily ſoft fluid, 
ſecreted by theſe glands, being mixed with the diſcharge 
from the ulcers, is changed into an acrid humour, which 
quickly inſpiſſates into an hard adheſive ſcab. This ſcab 


lodging on the orifice of the ducts, ſpreads the complaints, 


by the irritation which it occaſions over the whole internal 
edge of the eye- lid, and prevents the poſſibility of its being 
relieved, until the local remedies are applied, to prevent 
the formation of the ſcab, by curing thoſe ulcers which 
ſerved to produce it. This inflammation of the eye-lids 
being attended with an ulcerationof their edges; aglutinous 
matter iſſues out, and when they have been ſome time in 


contact, as during ſleep, they become ſo cloſely connected, 


as to require painful efforts for their ſeparation: Uſually, 
the ulcers are confined to the edges of the eye-lids, but 
ſometimes they ſpread over the whole external ſurface, 


and even excoriate the greater part of the cheek: in caſes 


of the latter kind, the inflammation which accompanies, 
has often much the appearance of an eryſipelas. This 
diforder 1s ſometimes attended with a contraction of the 
ſkin of the lower eye-hd; in conſequence of which, 
it is drawn down, and the inner part turned outward, 
ſo as to form a red, fleſhy, and very diſagreeable 
appearance. 

'To form a clear idea of this diſeaſe, it ſhould be re- 
membered, that on the inſide, and near to the edges of 
the eye-lids, is ſituated a number of ſmall glands, ſecreting 
a ſebaceous fluid, which is excreted by a row of ducts 
opening immediately on the inner edges of their border. 
Theſe ducts, and ſometimes the glands themſelves, ap- 
pear to be the parts principally affected; and the fluid 
which is ſecreted by them, inſtead of being moiſt and 
mild, ſerving as a defence againſt the acrimony of the 
tears, is changed into a ſharp, acrid, and adheſive hu- 
mour ; which cauſes a conſtant irritation of the eye and 
eye-lids, ulcerates the inner edges of the latter, and, for 
want of proper attention, has often Th the diſ- 

onſ. St. Y'ves ob- 
ſerves, in his chapter on the ophthalmy, ſubſequent to 
the ſmall-pox, that “ the puſtules on the edge of the car- 
tilage of the eye-lids, which penetrate between the cilia, 
and their inner ſurface, do not cicatrize, by reaſon of the 
acrimonious ſeroſity, which inceſſantly humeQts the eye; 
hence follow ulcers, which laſt ſometimes ſeveral years, 


and even during life, if they be not remedied.” But 


though the ſmall-pox and meaſles are frequent cauſes of 
this complaint, they are not the only ones; an inflamma- 
tion of the globe of the eye, in itſelf but ſmall, will fome- 
times affect the lids, ſo as to cauſe them to ſwell and be- 
come red; in conſequence of which, there will be an 
adheſion of one to * other, and often an univerſal ul- 
ceration of their edges. The ſmall puſtules, alſo which 
form on the outer margin of the ciliary edge, where the 
laſhes grow, and are known by the name of ſtyes, have, 
in ſome inſtances, brought on an inflammation, which 
has been continued to the, ſebaceous glands, and pro- 
duced all the conſequences above deſcribed. This diſ- 
order is often ſpoken of as ſymptomatic, and the effect of 
ſcrophula, ſcurvy, or lues venerea but it is very often, 
if not moſt frequently, a local complaint; it cannot be 
known to be any other, except by ſuch ſymptoms as evi- 
I | 


- 
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. . t goes 
be ſufficient ; and that ſhould be when the patiem: 


dehee the preſenice of theſe diſorders. Yet, 

diſeaſe moſt commonly takes place withoy 
complaint, at leaſt as fir can be diſcovered, 

ceſſary to be obſerved, that it is ſometimes a 
with the plaineſt marks of a ſcrophulous conſt 
ſeems evidently to ariſe from it: 

Thoſe ulcerations that appear to be ſuperficial, are no 
generally tedious to remove; but if they are dec tl l 
are much frfore difficult to cure than thoſe at Db ww, 

tended wit, 
fungous fleſh; . 

In order to the cure, it hatli been the general cuſtom 
to touch the edges of the eye-lids, where the ulcers y... 
ſpread, with the lapis infernalis, perhaps two or 5 
times a week; but to moderate the ſeverity of this 0 
thod, the part was preſently waſhed with pure Ws 
However, the pair excited by this application hog 
much to have deterred from its uſe 3 and Mr. Ware Wo 
propoſed a method of relief, equally effectual, but by fir | 
leſs exceptionable. He directs, when this kind of If ha 
mation extends over the whole ſurface of the eye 
and on the cheek, taking on the appearance of an ery 
pelas, that it be treated with antiphlogiſties and ſ-datiyc; 
and when the extreme irritability is removed by proper 
applications, to finiſh the cure by means of the ungr, ci 
trinum Ph. Ed. uſed as hereafter directed. | 

Sometimes the lower eye-lid turns outward in this d. 
eaſe, which then proves obſtinate to cure, but with dye 
perſeverance it is overcome by the general method or 
propoſed for the pſorhophtalmy- 

If, in any ſtance, other ſymptoms evidence the pre. 
ſence of a ſcurvy, ſcrophula, or vencreal taint, thoſe di. 
eaſes mult be relieved, before any benefit can be procured 
for that of the eye-lid. When a ſcrophula is the ſource 
of this diſeaſe, though the patient is perfealy cured, as 
far as reſpects the external ſymptoms, there is {till a day- 
ger of its returning; to prevent which, ſuch means 
are uſed in ſcrophulous caſes ſhould be continued for x 
conſiderable time after. e 

With reſpect to the pſorophthalmia, the firſt endeareur 
ſhould be to ſoften the ſcabs and remove them, and to ue 
ſuch applications to the ulcers, as may correct the act 
mony of the diſcharge, promote digeſtion, and bring then 
into a ftate of healing. The intention of Monſ. St. Noe, 
in his direction for the cure of the ulcers, on the coges 
of the eye-lids, ſubſequent to the ſmall-pox, does not .- 
pear to be much unlike that which I have here mentionel, 
as appears from the following quotation. © Ophthalmic 
waters, in general, are of very little fervice; but I hai 
found, from my own experience, that, by touching then 
with the lapis infernalis, they cicatrize eaſily, Ihe w. 
lent heat of the cauſtic muſt be abated as ſoon as the have 
been touched, by waſhing the eye in a ſmall gat full 
warm water; you muſt, above all, take care that the pt 
of the eye-lid, which was cauterized, may not bear 177 
the globe of the eye, till the pain is entirely gone 1 
They may be touched in this manner, once 0! wy 
week, until they ſeem to require no more uſe of the * | 
tiez then lay on theſe places tutty, finely powder i 
cicatrize them.” Monſ. St. Yves here recomment * 
very ſtrong cauſtic ; but on a part ſo tender, a red 15 
plication will ſucceed, as is evident from the wy 
attending that which I have preferred, vi. tue we 
trin. which may be uſed as follows. Hold the 1 
before a lighted candle, ſo that its ſurface ray be "f th 
into an oily conſiſtence; take this oil on the 5 - pl 
finger, and carefully rub it on the edges of % 1 30 
eye-lids. The uſe of it, once in twenty-four 20ur5 
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ome allet, 
to bed: immediateiy after the application, fo lj ib 1 
ſpread with the cerat. ſpermatis ceti. Ph 4 "ſer 
be bound looſely over the eye-lids, which he to pre 
them moiſt and ſupple in the night, and contr chltanditg 
vent their adheſions to each other. It, _ open i 
this cerate being applied, it ſhould be eee with mib 
eye-lids in the morning, they may be Wa raed 
and freſh butter, well mixed together, n ichout pin. 
which the patient will be able to open them . nt mal 
If the eye- lid is very irritable, the ee nes de 
applied with a camel-hair pencil: indee intment can e 
irritability is ſo great, that before the ex that be 
applied, other means muſt be uſed to re | 


tom, ag is already noticed. | 


uence of this diſeaie of th eye-lid, the eye 

1 81 5 inflamed, the uſual methods of relieving 
a -"flamed eye may be uſed. . 
ger St. Yves on the Diſeaſes of the Eye. Ware s Re- 
12115 on the Ophthalmia. Wallis's Sauvages's Noſology 

of the Eyes, p. 2. 3 
I RAGACAN THA. GoarT's THORN, from Tpay%, 

at, and ax av0a, a thorn, becauſe its pods reſemble a 
© beard. It is alſo called ſpina hirci, and aſiragalus 
AO Aſtragalus-tragacantha, Linn. It grows in 
| the ſouth of France, Italy, &c. but it is only thoſe which 
| row in the eaſtern countries that yield the gum. Sce 
S Coun TRAGACANTHA, 
| TRAGI. See DPONGIA, | 

TRAGICUS. See AURICULA. | | . 

TRAGOPOGON. GoaT'S-BEARD: alſo called 
1:1 hirei. This plant is thus named, becauſe its downy 
ſed, while incloſed in the calyx, reſembles, the beard of 
dere are ſeveral ſpecies; their roots are ſoft, ſweet, 
nutritive, and laxative, ſomewhat diuretic and expecto- 
rant, but in too ſmall a degree to have gained a place in 
| practice. See Raii Hiſt. Its properties are ſimilar to 
| ile SCORZONERA, which ſee. 
TRAGOPYRON. See FAGOPYRUM. 
TRAGORCHIS. A ſpecies of orchis. 
TRAGOSELINUM. See PIurINELLA. 


OsTRYA, - | | 
TRANGEBIN. See ALHAGH. | 
TRANSFUSIO. TRANSFUs ION. In a general ſenſe 
means the pouring of liquor from one veſſel into another, 
but in a particular one, it means the art of tranſmitting 
| the blood of an animal into the veſſels of the human ſpe- 
cies by means of a canula, and vice verſa. This cuſtom 
| firſt originated amongſt the Engliſh phyſicians, afterwards 
was taken up by thoſe of France, but very ſoon fell into 
| Ulrepute : he word infuſio is conſidered as a ſynonyme. 
TRANSPIRATIO. See PERSPIR ATIO. | 
TRANSVERSALES MAJORES COLLI. Theſe 
muſcles are long and thin; they are placed along the 
tranſverſe apophyſes of the neck, and the four, five, or 
ſu upper bones of the back, between the complexus 
major and minor. 'They riſe from the dane apo- 
| phyſis, and are inſerted into the next neareſt apophyſes, 
| and ſometimes to other more remote ones. | 
TRANSVERSALES COLLL MiNOREs. See INTER“ 
| TRANSYERSALES. 
Nas. Theſe muſcles riſe from the upper-part 
| of the upper-lip, and run to the ridge of the noſe. 
— Dos: MixoxEs. Winſlow ſpeaks of theſe as 
| being fixed to the extremities of the lowermoſt tranſyerſe 
| 2pophyſes of the back. | 
{ IRANSVERSALIS. A name for the teres minor. 
RANSYERSALIS ABDOMINISs. The TRANSVERSE 
| MUSCLE of the BELLY. Theſe muſcles, one on each 
ſide, take their name from the direction of their fibres. 
hey riſe from the tranſverſe proceſſes of the lumbal ver- 
| tebrie, the ſpine of the os ilium, the ligamentum pubis, 
| and the cartilaginous endings of the ribs below the 
| m. from whence their feſhy parts run over the pe- 
Th acum, and become a broad, expanded tendon, before 
6 run under the rectus, to their inſertion into the 
hole length of the linea alba. When they act, they 
preſs the belly inwards, depreſs the ribs, &c. | 
Iran Axricus PRIMUs. It is ſituated between th 
Wes the occipitis, and the tranſverſe apophyſis of the 
ik vertebra of the neck. 
CO AnTicus SECUNDUS. It is fixed by one ex- 
| of the 2 near the middle of the tranſverſe apophyſis 
tho Misc d * of the neck, and by the other, near 
| — DicitorRuUm. Thi ; 
und . s muſcle lies tranſverſely 
a phat Phalanges of the toes: it is fixed to the 
ted into the & ft great toe, and its other end is in- 
rit phalanx of the little toe. 


— | 
| nates PLAckNTINI. See ADDUCTOR MIN I- 
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TRAGUS: Sce AURICULA, Caupa EqQUINA, and | 


TRE 


TRANSVERSUM ExTznxnum CARPI LiIGAMEN 


TUM. It begins by a broad inſertion, fixed in the large ex- 
tremity of the radius, about two fingers breadth aboye the 


the convex ſide of the baſis radii, and partly over that of 
the carpus, and then turning towards the os orbiculare is 
inſerted therein, | | | 
TRANSVERSUM INTERNUS CARPI. It is an annular 
ligament. 3 5 
TRANSVERSUS SPINALIS COLLI, DORSI, & 
LUMBARES. See MuLTiFipus SPIN. 
TRANSVERSUS. See PRONATOR QUADRATUS. 
TRAPEZIUM, Os. The firſt bone of the ſecond 


of a trapezium. See CARPUs. 

1 e See CUCULARIS. 

TRAPEZOID ES, Os. The ſecond bone of the ſecond 
row in the wriſt. It is ſhaped more like a pyramid with 
its point broken off, than like a trapezium. See CaR- 
PUS. | 

TRAULOTIS. The PsELDIsMUSs RIN GEN S. See 
Ps ELLIS Mus. f 5 
TRAUMA TICA, from Tpayua, a wound. VULNE“E 
RARY MEDICINES. Thus the Grecks called corobo- 
rants that were aſtringent agglutinants. . 
TRAXINI ARBOR FOLIO FLORE CERULEO. 
See AZEDARACH. | | 
TREMOR. See HorRoR. , Tremors happening 
from too free a uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and other ex- 
ceſſes, uſually require the ſame treatment as palſies. 

Dr. Cullen conſiders it as always ſymptomatic, and 
conſequent on extreme debility, palſy, or convulſion. It 
is a trembling, without a ſenſation of cold. 

TREPANATIO. The operation of TREPANING. 
As much as this operation is commended by ſome, there 
are others among the moſt eminent modern practitioners, 
who forbid it in all caſes of injury donè to the head, ex- 
cept when the ſkull is depreſſed. 


preſſed parts of the ſkull, fragments of the broken bones 


membranes of the brain, and other cauſes of preſſure, of 
irritation, and of inflammation, &c. Many parts about 
the ſkull are objected to, but the operation hath been per- 
formed on moſt of them with the happieſt ſucceſs ; and as 
to the reſt, ſimilar objections lay againſt ſome parts on 


tion reſolved on, the inſtruments, CES &c. muſt be 


in readineſs; then the head being ſhaved, muſt be held 


ſteady upon a perſon's knee; with a proper knife and tlie 
ſcalprum, a piece of the ſcalp, muſt be removed : enough 
ſhould be ſeparated at the firſt to give room for a ſuſh- 
cient number of perforations. In cutting be careful to cut 
through to the bone at the firſt eſſay, and the edge of the 
knife ſhould be ſo inclined as to cut more of the pericra- 


nium than of the ſkin, then raiſing the pericranium a little 


with the point of the knife, quite round the inciſion, and 
then with the ſcalprum clear the ſkull of its membranes. 
The trephine is the moſt commodious inſtrument, for it 
works both backward and forward. When the ſaw hath 
entered well into the bone, take out the central pin of the 
trephine, and ſometimes take out the ſaw to examine the 
depth to which it hath paſſed, and to bruſh out the ſmall 
portions of bone that might impede the operation; the di- 


| ploe is ſometimes wanting, ſo ſhould be attended to; as 


ſoon as the piece is looſe, take it out with the forceps, 
And if the lower edge of the perforation is rough, ſmooth 
it with the lenticular; this done, raiſe the depreſſed 
piece of ſkull with an elevator, which now is made with 
fulcra to reſt on the ſound bone; after this, if extrava- 
ſated matter ſeems lodged under the dura mater, open it 
with a lancet for its diſcharge. When the trephine is 
uſed on account of a fiſſure, it muſt be applied fo as to 
include part of it, if not directly over it, as is molt likely 
that the extravaſated blood or lymph will be found di- 
rectly under it; and when the fiſſure is of a conſiderable 
extent, a perforation muſt be made at each end, if not 
more. When ſeveral perforations are to be made, in 
order to the removal of ſeveral depreſſed fragments of 
bone that have their internal ſurface larger than their ex- 
ternal, it is neceſſary to apply the trepan as near the frac- 


adjoining to ſave the trouble of cutting the intermediate 
ſpaces. 


{tyloid apex, it afterwards croſſes obliquely, partly over 


row in the wriſt. So called from its ſhape, which is that 


This operation is propoſed to relieve the brain from de- 


of the ſkull, extravaſations of matter upon or under the 


which cuſtom allows the trepan to be uſed. The opera- 


tured parts as they will admit of, making the perforations 
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ſpaces with the head-ſaw.- In places where the un- 
equal thickneſs of the ſkull is obſerved, it is belt to elevate 
the piece that is ſawed before it is cut quite through, 
thus the membrane will be unhurt. When an injury 
happens on a ſuture, and it is not thought adviſable to 
uſe the trepan there, make a perforation on each fide of 
it. By the trephine having removed the pieces of bone, 
and- thereby prevented all the preſent and future ills de- 
pendent on their remaining; after this, the dreſſing 
thould accord with the, general intention of not irritating, 
and ſhould be as innocent in quality, and ſmall in quantity 
as poſſible ; clean dry lint to abforb the matter, is all that 
can be wanted, this may be kept on by a common woollen 
cap, which is preferable to all bandages whatever. After 
dreſſing, lay the patient in as eafy a poſture in bed as poſ- 
fible, and with his ſhoulders raiſed high. Perfect quie- 
tude, open bowels, and the veſſels emptied by veneſec- 
tion, and a low diet, are to the full as neceffary before 
as after removing the pieces of the ſkull. The air of the 
patient's room ſhould be temperate. In young people 
the perforations are in time filled up with a ſubſtance 
that is of a bony hardneſs; but in adults this does not 
happen ſo perfectly. Sometimes a fungus proves trouble- 
ſome, but it is beſt prevented by applying a plate of 
lead, as invented and deſeribed by elloſte. See his 
Hoſpital Surgeon, Heiſter's Surgery, Sharpe's Opera- 
tions, Gooch's Cafes and Remarks, White's Surgery, 
3 
, TREPANUM. A TRrEPAN. An inſtrument to bore 
the ſkull with, called alſo terebella. 3 
TREPHINE. An inſtrument with which we per- 
forate a bone; chiefly uſed in the operation, called tre- 
panning. It hath been variouſly formed, and thence re- 
ceived different names: e. g. Abaptiſta, abaptiſton, ana- 
baptiſton, modiolus, terebra, terebella, and trepan. Until 
lately, the trepan was, and ſtill is very generally uſed on 
the continent; however, the frephine is more commo- 


dious, and acts as quickly as the trepan. See TREPA- 


„ 
TRIANDRIA DIGYNIA. 80 Linnzus terms the 
ſecond order of the third claſs of vegetables. : 
TRIANGULARES STERNI. Theſe muſcles rife 


from the fide and edge of the ſternum and xiphoid carti- 


lage internally, and are inſerted into the cartilages of the 
ſixth, fifth, fourth, third, and ſecond ribs, to depreſs 
them, alſo called pectoralis internus, ſterno coftales. | 
TRIANGULARIS. A name of the following muſ- 
cles, viz. the depreſſores labii ſuperiores, ſcalenus, deltoides, 
tranſucrſales uretbræ, pyramidalis naſi, ſplenius. 
TRIANGULARIS VENA. A name for the external 
lugekt vein, where it paſſes through the muſculus trian- 
ularis. : 
TRIBULUS. See CALTROPS. 5 
TrIBULUs AqQuUaTIcus. WATER CALTROPS. It 
35 2 plant which grows in watery places in ſome parts of 
Germany and in Italy; but it is not noticed in practice. 
TRICA LUMBORUM. A ſpecies of plica Polo- 
Aonica. 
TRICEPS AURIS. See ABDUCTOR AURIS. 
TRICEPS. Thus it is named in Galen's works. It 
riſes by its firſt head from the fore part of the os pubis, 
and its tendon is inſerted into the linea femoris aſpera, 
and is then blended with another head which runs down 
to the knee. The ſecond head riſes from the fore part of 
the os pubis, and is inſerted higher in the linea aſpera. 
The third head takes its origin from the ſmall proceſs of 
the iſchium, cloſe to the obturator externus, and is. in- 
ſerted in the linea aſpera behind the little trochanter. The 
fourth riſes from the iſchium and its tuberoſity, and it is 
inſerted in the linea aſpera, and, joining with the firſt, 
forms a tendon which goes to the knee, blended with that 
of the vaſtus externus. | 
They move the thigh-bones inward, according to their 
different directions, and bring them to x 
Douglas makes this into Wir muſcles, and calls the firſt, 
adductor femoris primus; the ſecond, adductor fe- 
moris ſecundus; the third adductor femoris tertius; the 
fourth, adductor femoris quartus. 
makes by dividing the upper part of the third head into 
two. The third and fourth are deſcribed by Albinus and 


Winſlow, as one muſcle, under the addufor magnus 
femoris, & le troiſieme muſcle du triceps, it is alſo called 


triplex muſculus. 


other. 


The fourth head he 
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pteſis, and hypophy/is, and as ſome ſay, a fou 


are not only inverted but likewife con 


TRI | 


TRICHIA, or T&ricntasts, from pt, a },.. : - 
ſo called entropium, diſtichiaſis, diſtrichiaſis, ca pit! I 
chia. It is when the cartilage on the edge of te 
inverted as to bear upon the conjunctiva ane 
tranſparens; then the friction of the eye-laſhes 90 1 
inflammation in the eye. According to the auchor of * 
Definit. Medicz, it is, © A falling of the eyelids a.. 
preternatural generation of hairs on them.“ el 
three ſorts, to which he gives the names ol, Phatens-f, 
U rth f i ; 1 
Name of 


diftichia. Actuarius calls the trichiaſis by the 
trichoſis. 

The friction of the eye-laſhes in this caſe, brings on ge. 
fluxions and inflammations, if not prevented by pullins d 
the hairs, one by one, at ſuch diſtances of time 1 7 
be neceſſary for preventing inflammation thereb © 

In Dr. Cullen's Noſology this diſeaſe is an inſtance x 
ſymptomatic ophthalmy, called ophthalmia yigg. 

The word entropium, i. e. the turning inward gf e 
eye-lid, 1s referred to this article, as being occaſional ö 
cauſe of inflammation in the eye, by directing the g. 
laſhes againſt the conjunctiva. Indeed Heiſter call ts 
inverſion of the eye-lids the trichiaſis. Mr. Ware. in 1 
Remarks on the Ophthalmy, &c. diſtinguifhes as tolly 
betwixt the inverſion of the upper and under eye 
both as to the cauſe and cure. And ſpeaks, 

Firſt, of the inverſion of the upper lid. 

The upper lid and its ciliary edge, he obſerves, +72 
preſerved, both in motion and reſt, in their natural fry. 
ation, by the equal, though contrary, actions of the nu. 
culus orbicularis, and levator palpebræ ſuperioris. Tz 
ſkin of the upper lid is always very thin, flaccid and {c!0ed, 


72 


e 
Tz 


Ade, 


When therefore the trichiaſis affects the upper lid, it ap- 


pears to be produced by a relaxation of the levator p4l- 
pebræ ſuperioris, and a contraction of the ſuperior part 


of the orbicularis. The cure either in the upper or lower 


lid, is palliative, or radical. It is only palliative, when, in 
order to relief, the eye-laſhes are extracted by their roc. 
The radical cure is affected by detracting the ciliary cg 


and preferving them in their natural ſituation. The cauſe 


being a relaxation of the levator palpabræ ſuperioris mut- 
cle, an inciſion muſt be made through the integuments of 
the upper eye-lid, from the inner angle of the eye to the 
outer; then the fibres of the orbicularis muſcle mult be 
ſo ſeparated, as to denudate the expanded fibres of the 
levator muſcle, as near to their termination in the edge cf 
the lid as poſſible ; which being done, apply a {mall cau- 
teriſing iron, adapted to the convexity of the globe of 
the eye, and made pretty warm, by paſſing two er thres 
times over the tendino-carneous fibres. Thus, by pro” 
ducing a flight irritation, which occaſions the fm clic, 
as is often obſerved to happen after burns, partjcutarly 
the hands, after which the fingers often contract, and in 
many inſtances have remained contracted ever aſter, 1 
cure may be expected. | 5 
Secondly, of the inverſion of the lower lil. 
The lower lid, whoſe motion is very ſmall, in dau 
riſon with that of the upper, is preſerved in ig wee - 
ſtate, by the equal action of the orbicular fibres iy 
over it, and the thickneſs and renitency of the ſkin 91.0 
covers it. When therefore a trichia/1s 18 produces f 
the lower lid, it can only ariſe from a relaxation . 
ſkin, and a contraction of the inferior part of 1 
cularis. The cure will neceſſarily be effected by e 
the renitency of the ſkin to ſuch a degree, 25 an, 
the contraction of the muſculus orbicularis. 2 * 
caſe is recent, a cure hath ſometimes been ce 
forming a fold in the ſkin before the inverted 5 oh" 
its edge from the eye, and preſerving the {kin in tha 


11 * 


— . 2 ] ſe its hold. | 
as the plaſter, and is leſs liable to 2 eſs wers; 5. 


; «n {yrs 
t off a mall tra 


> 8 the 
portion of the looſe ſkin below the edge of 

afterwards confine the ſides of the Wo 

Sometimes there are inſtances in 


/ 2 11 ſhce FA A5 where - 
above methods will ſu z AS, tracted or ſtorten. 
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ia their length. In this caſe, the circumſerence of the 
iary edges mult be enlarged either by an inciſion at the 
f 3 or by a complete diviſion of the cartilage, 
called tarſus, in the middle. The firſt of theſe opera- 
5225 is no more than a ſimple ſtraight incifion, which 
may be made with a ſharp-pointed curved biitory. The 
laſt, which is ſeldom neceſſary, will be beſt performed 
by the ſame inſtrument z only obſerving, that the point 
de carefully introduced between the globe and eye-lid, 
and carried below the cartilage, that is about + of an 
inch; whence it is to be puſhed outward in a horizontal 
direction, till it hath cut its way through the lid. The 
cartilage being thus entirely divided, each portion will 
r>cede towards the angles, and a ſeparation be leſt be- 
tween them, which will not only take off the com- 
plaint at preſent, but prevent its return for the future. 
bells Surgery, vol. iii. p. 275. Ware on the Ophthal- 
my. Wallis's Sauvages' Diſorders of the Eyes, p. 1, 18. 
White's Surgery, p- 247. 

TRICHIASIS is a term for an affection of the 
wine, in which ſomething like hairs is ſeen floating. In 
Frotian, it ſignifies fiſſures, ora roughneſs in the ſkin of the 
breaſt, though he calls an abſceſs in a woman's breaſt 
thus, 

TRICHISMOS. This is a ſpecies of fracture of the 
craniums, which appears like a hair almoſt imperceptible 
to the ſight, hence it is ſometimes the cauſe of death, 
becauſe it does not readily diſcover itſelf. From its 
minuteneſs it derives its name. It is called by the Latins 
cupillatio. | 

TRICHOMA. See Piica PoLoNICA. 

TRICHOMANES. See ADIANTHUM NIGRUM. 

TRICORNES. So muſcles are called which have 
three terminations. | | 

TRICUSPIDES VALVULZ. The name of the 
three valves which are placed at the mouth of the right 
ventricle of the heart, juſt at its juncture with the auri- 
cle. See CoR. 

TRIENS. See CYATHUS. 

TRIFOLIA SPICA. See CAAPONGA. 

TRIFOLIUM. TRETOIL. QUADRIFOLIUM, TRI. 
NITAS. Boerhaave takes notice of thirty-ſix ſpecies, 
ſereral of which are called clover, and are uſed for 


feeding cattle only. See Raii Hiſt. 


TRIFOLIUM ACETOSUM. Woop-50RREL. See 


AcETOSELLA., 


Trirolium PALUDoSUM. MARSH TREFOIL, or 


ö menen Ax. Menyanthes Tri foliata, or Menyanthes paluſtris 
| Gatifolia foliis ternatis, Linn. It is a plant with large 


oval leaves, pointed at each end like thoſe of the garden 
bean; ſet three together on long pedicles, which em- 
brace the ſtalk to ſome height, and there parting, leave it 


Mk to near the top, where iſſues forth a ſhort ſpike 


0: pretty large reddiſh white monopetalous flowers, each 
0! which is cut into five ſegments, hairy on the inſide, and 
Followed by an oval ſeed-veſſel. It is perennial, grows 
wild in mar{hy places, and flowers in May. The leaves 
mY a ape wg. bitter taſte, which they impart both 
it ua to ſpirituous menſtrua, without any re- 
elt. in Wo oral, they are uled as alteratives and aperi- 
male IN ropic and rheumatic caſes. "They are uſually 
8 2 ater, with the addition of ſome grateful aro- 
bars 2 I as orange peel, or the canella alb. fþ i. of 
> Miution ſhould be drank in a day; it paſſes off by 
and renders the belly lax. See Lewis's Mat. 


1 ' 
Dr. Francus ſ. 
Mine, lia 


datt an old intermitting fevers, in the jaundice, head- 

iulond c „ and palpitations of the heart; and that an 

| 9: this herb proved a good waſh in the impetigo, 
and tinca, It has been greatly recommended 


led, 


ys, infuſions of this, in water, beer, or 


an aniſcorbut; e 8 

Moni. Cormac, and uſed as a ſtrengthening bitter. 
arg's 2 . 

RP armaceutie Chemiſtry. Dr. Cullen con- 


ers it 3 very ur 7 . 
2 re bitter 
its frenoth by p „of a ſtrong kind, not loſing 


eee drying, and has had ſeveral inſtances of 
$904 Cit — 


de aud Ces 22 tome cutaneous difeaſes of the herpe- 
ud ſeeming 


Hanne 
edles e, Materia Medica, 
eum an 1 er d —— Arvenſe, fee LaGopus ; — Au- 
Findicum 3 ſee HEPATIC A NozILIsS Bur- 
BAN A; I 5 —— Czruleum, ſee Lorus 
= Vdoratum, ſee LoTus UREAN a, and 


ve been of great ſervice in intermitting periodi- 


57, cancerous kind, taken by infuſion in 
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— Falcatum, ſce ANTHYLI 1s. | 
_TRIGEMINI NERVI, called alſo innominati. The 
ſifth pair of nerves, large, riſing from the annular pro- 
cefles, where the medullary proceſſes of the cerebellum 
join, in the formation of that tuber; to enter the dura 


poral bones, and then finking cloſe to the receptacula, 
at the ſides of the ſella turcica, each becomes in appear- 
ance thicker, and goes out of the ſkull in three great 
branches; Opthalmicus, Maxillaris ſuperior and inferior. 

TRIGEMINUS MUSCULUS. Sce ComPLExvus; 

TRIGONELLA. FEnuGREEK. The ſpecies in uſe, 
is the trigonella foenum-grecum, or tVigonella Monſpe- 
lienſis, foliolis obovatis, leguminibus ſeſſilibus ſtrictis 
erectiuſculis ſubfalcatis acuminatis, caule erecto, Linn. 
Fenugreck. The ſeeds only are uſed. See FoENUM 
GRACUM. | 

TRINITAS, A name of the Helium, and for the 
viola tricolor. 5 | 

TRIORCHIS. A perſon with three teſticles; alſo a 
name for a ſpecies of orchis. 

TRIPASTRUM APPELLIDIS. An ancient ſur- 
geon, imitating the invention of Appellides who framed 
a machine for launching ſhips, conſtructed a machine 
for ſetting fractured limbs on ſiniilar principles, which, 
becauſe it was worked by three cords, was called ta- 
paſtrum Appellidis ſeu Archimedis, as theſe two laſt laid 
equal claim to the invent:on of launching ſhips. | 

TRIPLEX MUSCULUS. See TRICEPS. 

TRIQUETRA OSH5SA. They are alſo called Mormi- 
ana, from Wormius, who firſt obſerved them. They are 
ſmall irregularly ſhaped pieces, principally betwixt the 
parietal and occipital bones, and are joined by true ſutures 
to their adjacent bones. | 

TRISMUS. The LockED-JAaw. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neuroſes and the order 
ſpaſmi: he defines it to be a ſpaſtic rigidity of the lower 
jaw. He obferves two ſpecies. 1. Triſmus Naſcentium. 
To this infants are ſubject during the firſt two weeks 
after their birth. 2. Tri/ſmus Traumaticus. To this per- 
ſons of any age are ſubject, either from a wound or from 


cold. See I ETANUS. 
TRISS AGO. See CHAMEADRYs, alſo Scor- 
DIUM. | 


TRISTITTA. GRIEF or SORROW. Grief relaxes the 
ſolids, flackens the motion of the fluids, and deſtroys the 
health; it particularly weakens the ſtomach and inteſtines, 
occaſions flatulence and every ſymptom of weaknels. 
Opiates, if not given in large doſes, are good cordials in 
this caſe. 

TRIT/EOPHYA, ) from 7plai®, a tertian, and 

TRTITA O8, 

'TRITA- US, ture, Or original; it is an epithet 
of a fever, much of a nature with a tertian, and taking its 
riſe from it. 
intermiſſions are obſcure or ſhort. Linnzus calls it a 
continued tertian. Erotian and ſome others fay, it is a 
fever which gives ſigns of its approaching paroxyſms, but 
whoſe intervals are regular, as it never arrives at perfec= 
tion; and that it takes its name from its great reſemblance 
of a tertian; and that it is called a ſmall ſemitertian. See 

ames's Med. Dict. art. TRITÆOPHVEsõ. 

TRITICUM. WHEAT, called alſo frumentum tri- 
ticum Hybernum. Linn. Whether in the form of flour, 
or of ſtarch, it is the moſt glutinous of the farinacea. In 
Italy they make vermicelli of the fineſt flour of wheat. 

This is the farinaceous food moſt generally uſed by the 
better ſort of people over the whole of Europe, excepting 
the very northern parts in which it cannot be produced, 
but even there it is imported. It has this advantage, 
that it can be formed into a more perfect kind of bread 
than any other of the cerealia yet known, See PANIS, 
and Cullen's Materia Medica. 

For that called Repens, ſee GRAMEN CANI- 


o 


NUM; — Vaccinum, ſee MrLAMPY RUM; —— Cre- 


ticum, ſee AGRIOSTART. | | 
TRITORIUM. A glaſs for ſeparating the oil from 

the water, which is obtained by diſtilling. It is alſo called 

a ſeparatory glaſs. See DEPURATIO. _ i 
TROCAR. The name of an inſtrument uſed to diſ- 


charge the water with, in an aſcites. The word trocar is 


N 


a corruption of the French words un 17% gt 4 three 
arte; | 


MELILOTUs 3 —= Caballinum, and fee Mzritorts 5 


mater near the point of the petrous proceſs of the tem 


Puw, importing /imilitude of na- 


This ſort of fever is ** continual, its 
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quarters, from the three ſides with which the point is 
made. | 
TROCHANTERES. Two proceſſes of the thigh 
bone, one of which is larger than the other. See FEMO- 
RIS os. From Tpexw, to run, becauſe ſeveral muſcles 
that move the thigh are inſerted into them. 
TROCHISCI. TRrocHEs. It is a form agreeable 
enough for children, and thoſe whe object to every thing 
that is not a ſweetmeat, and a preparation from the con- 
fectioner. Troches are alſo called tablets and cakes. They 
are made by mixing the medicine with a proper quantity 
of ſugar, and the mucilage of gum tragacanth; and when 


formed into a {tiff paſte, it is cut into proper portions, | 
and dried. 


TROCHITZ. See EnTRrRocnvs. 
TROCHLEA. Tpoyana, a pulley. A kind of cartilagi- 
nous pulley, through which the tendon of one of the muſ- 


cles of the eye paſſes. | 
TROCHLEARES. See PATHETICus. | 


MAJOR OCUL1, or SUPERIOR AMATORIUS. 
TROCHOIDES, from 7p9x0;, rota, and eds, forma, 
ſimilar to a wheel; named alſo axea commiſſura. It is 
an epithet to an articulation, or juncture of bones, when 
one is inſerted into the other like an axtetree, which has 


the motion of a wheel, as appears in the firſt and ſecond 


vertebræ of the neck. 
' TROMPA. See CETE ADMIRABILE. 

TSIAM PANGAM. See CAMPECHENSE LIG- 
NUM. 

TSIANAKUA. See CosTvs. 

TSTJERON-RATOU-NEREGAM. See NAREGAM 

TSJERU-CANSJAVA. See BANGUE. 

TUBA ARISTOTELICA, 1 called alſo aquzdu- 

TuBA EUsSTANCHIANA, cus, aquæductus Fal- 
lopii, meatus cæcus, palatinus ductus. It was firſt diſcover- 
ed by Alcmznon, a diſciple of Pythagoras; he called it 
the auditory paſſage. Euſtachius claims the firſt diſco- 
very, and from him it hath its preſent name. Fallopius 
calls it the aquæduct; ſome call it ductus auris palatinus. 
This tube paſſes from the fore part of the drum of the 
ear, to the back part of the noſe, above the root of the 
velum pendulum palati, and allows the air to pafs in- 
wards. | 

TUBE FALLOPINZA. Theſe tubes will receive 
a hog's briſtle from out of the uterus, where they begin; 
they then proceed in a tortuous manner, and terminate 
at the ovaria, in an jrregular round jagged extremity, 
where their diameter is about a third of an inch; this 
fringe is called mon ſus diaboli, and is hung upon a mem- 
brane like the meſentery, between the doublings of which 
the veſſels run to the tubes. Fallopius diſcovered them. 

TuBz NOVUS VALSALVEA MUSC. See PALATO- 
SALPING AUS. | | 

TUBERA. Tumors of the ſolid parts, not dropſical, 
as hardened glands, &c. | 
_ 'TUBERCA CERVINA. See AMANITA. 

TUBERCULUM. A TUuBERCLE, or little tumor, 
the ſame as PHYMA. See VoMICA. 

TUBERCULUM LOWERI. See COR. 

—— ANNULARE, See MEDULLA OBLONGATA. 

TUBULI LACTIFERI. See LAcrirERI DucTus. 

TUBULUS. See ENTALIUM ; for that called —— 
Dentalis, ſee DENTALIUM ; —— Marinus, ſee AN- 


 TALIUM. 


TUGUS. See AMMOMUM. 

 TUMIDOSI. The fame as InTUMEsCENTIE. 

TTUMIDUM. See BRoNCHOCELE. 

TUMOR. A TuMor. It is a diſeaſe in which the 
parts of the body recede from their natural-ſtate by an un- 
due increaſe of their bigneſs. In Dr. Cullen's Noſology, 
tumores are an order in his claſs locales, &c. fignifies a 
morbid enlargement of a part, without being cauſed by 
inflammation. Tumors receive different names, according 
to their ſituation, figure, contents, &c. and there are but 
few general names but what are again dividedintodifferent 
ſpecies, e. g. when pus is the contents of a tumor, it is 
called an abſceſs; if an abfeeſs is in the lungs, it is 
called a vomica; if in the finger end, it is called whitlow, 
&c. all theſe ſee in the article ABscEs8Us. When the 
matter is contained in a bag, the tumor is called an eneyſt- 
ed tumor; and theſe take different names according to their 
contents, as athermo, meliceris, ſteatoma, & c. and theſe 

1 | 


] 
TROCHLEARIS MUSCULUS. See OBL1qyvs | 
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are to be extirpated whilſt ſmall, if ſituate 
knife can be ſafely uſed ; though when their 
ſoft, they may be ſuppurated and diſcharged 
ing, then the cyſt is to be deſtroyed by eſcharo 


d where the 
by an open- 


| tics, 
ma or cedomatous tumors generally depend on 


other diſeaſes, and on the temoval thereof theſe ep 


tumors uſually diſappear. Scrofulous tumors are why 


| relieved by removing the habit on which the 


—— 


ſee SCROFULA; and for other tumors, ſee the bed 
articles under which each of them is treated in yr 
ANEURISM, the VARIxX, and the different ed, 
HERNIAS, &c. See Bell's Surgery, vol. v. p. 368 i 
TUNICA. See CARYOPHILLUS UBER. 
TuNIcCa VAGINALIS TESTIS. See TESTES 
ELYTHROIDES. | and 
TURBINATA OSSA. See ETHmoinss O5 1 
SPONG1iO8A Oss 4. FD 
TURBINATUM. The PTNEAL CLAxp. 
TURPITH, alſo called turpethum and turpetum, It 
is the cortical part of the root of a ſpecies of convoluniy; 
Indicus, which is met with in the Eaſt Indies; the cm 
vulus turpethum, Linn. It is in oblong pieces, of a brown 
or an aſh colour on the outſide, and whitiſh within. The 
beſt is ponderous, not wrinkled, eaſy to break, and diſcs. 


vers to the eye a large quantity of reſinous matter, Tl 


bark is cathartic, but ſo unequal in its ſtrength, that it is 


| now neglected in practice. See Neumann's Chem Works, 


8 Mat. Med. It is alſo a name of ſome kinds dt 
eſeli. | | 
TURCICA SELLTA, i. e. SEHRENOIDp ATIs $9, 


See SELLA TURCICA. 


TURPETHUM, and TuRPETUM. See Tornre, 
 TURPETHUM MINERALE. Sec MRC. EME 


TURRITIS. TowER MUSTARD, calle alſo braſ: 
fica miagra, finapi. There are ſeveral ſpecies of this 
plant, but they are not noticed in the preſent practice. 

TURUNDE. TENS. They are uſually made of lin; 
and introduced into deep wounds. They are uſed, 1. To 
convey medicines to the bottom of a wound. 2. Jo hin- 
der the external part of a wound from healing before tie 


bottom. 3. The better to clean wounds from what ſhould 
not be retained in them; but they ſhould be very ſoſt, 


that they may neither obſtruct the diſcharge of matter, 
nor hinder the —_ of the wound in general. Tei 
are made of ſponge, for dilating the orifices of wounds; 


they are alſo made of the dried roots of gentian, turnep3, 
' comfrey, calamus aromaticus, &c. 
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ſeveral with ſeeming ſucceſs. 


| the remote cauſe is vatioully ſituated. 


TUSSILAGO, alfo called bechium, Zechion, calrenn 
equinum, chamæluie, filius anti patrem, farfara, farjartc. 
CoLT's-FooT. Tufſilago farfara; or, tuſſilago foliis ſub- 
cordatis angulatis denticulatis ſcapo imbricato unilloro, 
floribus radiatis, Linn. It is a low plant, producing early 
in the ſpring ſingle ſtalks, each of which bears a yeilow 
floſculous flower, followed by ſeveral feeds winged with 
down; the leaves, which ſucceed the flowers, are ſhort, 
broad, angular, ſlightly indented, green above, and boar) 
underneath. It is perennial, and grows wild in moil 
grounds. The leaves and flowers are mucilaginous, bit- 
teriſh, and roughiſh; they have little or no ſmell; infulols 
of the leaves are ſweetened with liquorice for a common 
drink, when a troubleſome cough attends : but it any w_ 
ſiderable advantage is expected, a ſtrong decoction ſhould 
be made, and uſed freely. This Dr. Cullen tay * 
afraid has little virtue, as he has often employed it, but 
never found it either evidently demulcent, or export 
However he has employed it in ſcrofulous caſes, aud! f 
The expreſſed juice © 
the freſh leaves was taken to ſome ounces every 5 gi 
occaſioned the healing up of ſcrophulous ſores; ad b 
a ſtrong decoction of the dried leaves, employed a: my 
ler propoſes, have ſeemed to anſwer the ſame m= 1 
however in ſome cafes they both have failed, ot _ | 
been ſufficiently effectual. See Cullen's Mat. * 1 
Lewis's Mat. Med. For that called Major, 
PET ASITES. 11 
© TUSSIS. Bex. A covck. It is a violent expulo 
of ſome fort of matter from the bronchia of the as 
by means of a convulſive force in them, _ it b 
with a violent expiration. Dr. Cullen obſerves i 
> ha a ſymptomatic catarrh. 


wad erally, bat 
The ſeat of every cough is in the beat. 1* mol 0 


5 uon; and the cure muſt be attempted by aſſes mii, whey, 
| beltzer water, &c. | 

| When there is a defluxion and congeſtion of ſerum 
4 our the lungs, it is neceſſary to derive the ſerum from 
: Pence, partly by the anus, and partly by the ſkin. In all 
Rl s perſpiration muſt be promoted, and the belly kept 
© Woluble. As a purge, manna, or the ol. ricini, ſhould be 
ny ſecterred 3 and to allay the cough in the night, let the fol- 
Mt 2 2g pill be given a little before bed-time. N Pil. ſt ac. 
- | . pil. ex aloe, cum myrrha, gr. x. m. As a per pira- 
l I LY of the antimonial preparations are peculiarly 
13 1 . | | 

ut When the c1gh abates, ſtomachic bitters ſhould not 
K negleced. = | 

in „e general methods, with a due attention to the 
of . Ng will, with ſuch peculiarities as circumſtances 
nd hy the praQtitioner, prove generally efficacious 
£ - en and always prove palliative in this violent diſ- 
fe: 3 oily medicines ſhould _ be admitted of, 
not II 3 recommended. The tinCtura opii 
4 5 als 8 _ anodyne, and aſſiſts perſpiration 


TUS 


i11 cauſe a coughing: 
the bronchia by . 


or, &c. Exhalations which float in the air, &c. 

5 — a cauſe ; defluxions of rheum, or an acrid 
was falling from about the head, may irritate the aſpera 
95 and excite a cough. Acrid matter in the ſtomach, 
ox in the duodenum, is a frequent cauſe of this complaint. 
$naſmodic diſorders are often attended with a cough, the 
ungs ſuffering either by conſent from the ſeat of the 
palm, or becoming in their turn the ſeat of that Which 

| produced the ſpaſm in ſome diſtant part; but, perhaps, 
or all the cauſes, there are not any ſo frequent as that of 
| ive perſpiration. | 
1 5 del generally becomes a moiſt one; which, if 
of long continuance, deſtroys the appetite, weakens di- 
reſtion, induces a cachectic habit, and a hectic fever. 
| Lommius obſerves, that a cough paſſing into one of a dry 
kind, and leaving a ſenſe of weight in the breaſt, ſubjects 
the patient to 4 putrid or to a hectic fever. Coughs 
| which ſucceed a ſcirrhus in any of the viſcera, are general- 


ina diſeaſe, that it ceaſes as the approaching diſorder is 
| more manifeſt. A moderate heat in the night, an equable 
moiſture all over the body, a copious diſcharge of urine, 
a due ſolubility of body, tranquil fleep, and an eaſy ex- 
| pectoration, are ſure ſigns that the cough is in a fair way 
to be removed. | 5 

Cryghs are generally dry ones at the firſt, and, whilſt 
this ſtate, they may uſually be cured by chewing, im- 
nediately after every fit of coughing, about a ſcruple of 
the bark; the belly muſt be kept lax, and the feet warm, 
and perſpiration muſt be promoted. Dry coughs general- 
y become moift by ſpoiling the digeſtion ; though it is 
proper to obſerve, that in hypochondriac, and ſome other 
habits, the cough is uſually dry, and in phlegmatic relaxed 
habits it is moiſt. 


If the bronchia are obſtructed with viſcid phlegm, the 


: 1 
51 
dull. 


Thin acrid humours are beſt carried off by incraſſating 
medicines, ſuch as the rad. glychirr. gum. trag. ſperma- 
erti, &c. i 


When catarrhous coughs are habitual, and accompa- 


Implied with When a bliſter cannot eaſily be 
tuted for 1 2 plaſter of Burgundy pitch may be ſub- 
te het... 1, a freſh one being uſed as ſoon as the old 
7 oy 55 ſeparate from the ſkin. 
+ Nomact ad digeſtion is the cauſe, or acrid matter in 
Ire of tine 2 may be directed, and after it a mix- 
den fo as to k ab. aloes, of each equal parts, may be 
moved. cep the bowels lax, until the diſorder is 


[ 707 ] 
this cauſe produces a variety in the ſpecies of this diſorder. 
ne principal ſeat 18 the aſpera arteria, and the bronchia ; 
AlN irritated, or the morbid irritation may be in ſome 
e cent, as che diaphragm, the ſtomach, the ceſopha- 
” 705 leura, the external ſurface of the lungs, &c. 
ny t in 10 ſtomach cauſes a vomiting, in the bronchia 
2 0 Vellications may be produced in 
ent of parts, as happens when coughs 
attend in pleuriſies, wounds about the neck, inflammation 


| 1; incurable. It often happens that when a cough uſhers | 


beſt reſolrents are the rad. ſcillæ, gum. ammon. or rad. | 


nid with loſs of appetite, there is danger of a conſump- | 


1 PL 


Spaſmodic coughs are removed by opiates, and nervous 
medicines, with the bark. Sce Celſus, Hoffmann, Wal- 
lis's Sydenham, Brookes's and the London Practice of 
Phyſic. ; 

Tussrs CATARRHALIS, i. e. A cATARRA from cold. 
See CATARRHUS, | 


— 1 
. See PERTVUs 18. 


TUTENAG. A name for zinc, alſo for a white me- 
tal which is compounded in China, and is called alſo 
Chineſe copper. See Zinc. 

TUTIA. Torr v, called alfo cadmia 75 cad 
mia fornacum. It is an argillaceous ore of zinc, found 
in Perſia, formed in cylindrical moulds into tubulous 
pieces like the bark of a tree, and baked to a moderate 
hardneſs. It is generally of a browniſh colour, full of 
ſmall protuberances on the out- ſide, ſmooth and yellowiſh 
8 but ſometimes whitiſh, and at others of a bluith 
caſt. | 

When 2utty is finely levigated, it is drying and eica- 
triſing; it is uſed in collyriums to repel ſlight inflamma 
tions in the eyes. See Lewis's Mat. Med. | 

TUTSAN. See ANDROS XMUM. 

TVLOSIS. See "TRACHOMA. 

TYLLOMA. A Corn. See CLAavus. 

TYMPANI MEMBRANA: The MEMBRANE of the 
DRUM of the EAR, is a thin, tranſparent, flattiſh pelli- 
cle, the edge of which is round, and ſtrongly fixed in the 
eircular groove, which divides the bony meatus of the 
external ear from the tympanum, or barrel. 'This mem- 
brane is very tenſe. The modulations of external air, 
by impreſſing the membrane, moves the malleus which 
is fixed to it, and ſo it proves a means of ſounds being 
readily conveyed to the common ſenſorium. 

TY MPANITES. A TymPany, called alſo meteo- 
riſmus, and FLATULENT DROPSY. Notwithſtand- 
ing what is aſſerted by many eminent authors and 
practitioners, there are others who diſpute the exiſt- 
ence of the diſorder deſcribed under this name. Dr. 
Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs cachexiæ 
and order intumeſcentiæ. He diſtinguiſhes two ſpe- 
cies. I. Tympanites inteſtinalis. 2. Tympanites abdo= 
minalis. Its immediate Cauſe is ſaid to be flatulen- 
cies, which are pent up in the colon, or in the rectum, 
according to ſome, and in the fmaller inteſtines according 
to the deſcription of others. Some ſay that the matter 
is partly water and partly wind. . 
However opinions may vary in other reſpects, it is ge- 
nerally agreed that the belly is diſtended principally with 
flatus; and as in ſuch circumſtances the chief intention 
is to diſcharge the flatulencies by the anus, antiſpaſmodics, 
anodynes, and laxatives, will be indicated to relieve, and 
aromatic corroborants to prevent a relapſe. The firſt in- 
tention will be probably anſwered by means of the ſp. 
ætheris nitroſi cum tinct. opii, and ſuch doſes of the pil. 
ex aloe cum myrrha as may be required, without purging 
too freely; the ſecond intention will be effected by a pro- 
per uſed of the rad. zedoar. cort. aurant. ſummit. cen- 
taur. minor, &c. See Celſus, Junker, Hoffman, Heiſter, 
Mead, &c. Cullen's Firſt Lines, vol. iv. Wallis Syden 
ham. | 
TYMPANUM. The DRUM, or the BARREL of the 
EAR. It is the hollow part in the bone, in which the 
bones of hearing are lodged, and is betwixt the pars pe- 
troſa, and the pars ſquamoſa of the temple bones; it is 
of an irregular oblong figure. The cavities in the u- 
num are, the opening of the maſtoid cells, the opening 
of the Euſtachian tube, the bony half canal, the 7ene/trg 
ovalis, and the feneſtra rotunda. 
TYPHA AROMATICA. See CaLamMus ARo- 
MAT ICs. 
TypHa PALUSTRIS MAJOR, GREAT CAT's TAIL, 
or REE D-MACE. It grows in marſhy grounds, and the 
brinks of rivulets. Boerhaave takes notice of three ſpe- 
cies, but they are not uſed in medicine. | | 
TYPHO ES, TuPuIng, alſo helodes. A particular 
kind of fever attended with colliquative ſweats, and hath 
at the ſame time the tongue dry and hard. 
TYPHOMANIA, from Tvpo;, and na, In Galen's 
Exegeſis, it is ſaid to be“ A diſorder complicated of a 
phrenſy and a lethargy,” in which the patient is delirious, 
and labours under a ſleepy coma. This affection Bas 
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complicated of a phrenſy and lethargy, may be called a le- 
thargic madneſs or delirium, or a mad and delirious lethar- 
gy, according to the author of the Definitiones Medicæ. 

TYPHONIA. The ſame as 'Typhomania. 

TYPHOS, Tugo;, Hippocrates ſays there are five ſpe- 
cies of this diſorder. 

Firſt. A legitimate continual fever, which reduces the 
frength; is attended with pains in the belly; heat in the 
cyes, which hinders the patient from looking ſteadily on 
any object; the pain prevents him from anſwering any 
queſtions, though he.begins to ſpeak and fix his eyes on 
any object when he is at the point of death. 

Second. A tertian or a quartan fever, ſucceeded with 
Pain in the head; ſaliva and worms are copioully dif- 
charged by the mouth; the eyes ſuffer great pain; the 
countenance is pale, ſo are the feet, and the whole body 
is ſometimes ſeized with ſoft ſwellings; the breaſt and 
back are now and then painful, the belly rumbles, the 


1 


ders the voice hoarſe. 


eyes are ſierce, the ſaliva adheres to the throat, and ren- 
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of the belly, ſucceeded by a diarrhoea, which f. 


EY K 


Third. There are intenſe pains in the joints, and 
times all over the body: the blood is hot and flag ome 
the limbs; ſome bile retained in the joints be — 
durated there, and produces lameneſs. 

Fourth. There is violent tenſion, elevation, 


nates in 
comes in 


and heat 


. . . N Ometi * 
terminates in a dropſy, and is ſometimes attended vi 
; 1 


fever. FOR 
Fifth. There is paleneſs and a ſort of tranſy«; 

the whole body, as if it was a bladder full of e Puke 

without any inflation; on the contrary, the body is 5 

and extenuated. The patient winks his eyes, aud ph 

the bed cloaths as if he wanted to catch ſometlin Fi 

them, &c. 5 40 
TYPHUS. A nervous fever. See NRRVOSA Fiore 


Thoſe called carceris and Caſtrenſis, are the gaoj an 


camp-fever, ſeverer kinds of the Typhus. See PERI; 
for that called Icterodes, ſee BiLios a Ferns, 

TYROSIS. A diſorder of the ſtomach proceedin 
from milk coagulated therein, | . 


| LA. See ULon. 5 
| U ULCERA SERPENTIA ORIS. See Apn- 
| THE. | 8 
ULCEROSA. RvuBeDo. See GurrA Ros AcEA. 
ULCUS. An ULCER, It is a ſolution of continuity 
in a ſoft part made by eroſion, Wounds degenerate 
| into ulcers, when, by a fault in the humours, there is a 
further loſs of ſubſtance. A loſs of ſubſtance in the 
bones from eroſion, is called a CARIEs. Though when an 
| abſceſs is opened for the diſcharge of its contents, it is 
uſually ſpoken of as an ulcer. Dr. Cullen places this 
genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales and order dialyſes. 
He defines it to be a purulent or ichorus ſolution of a 
| ſoft part. \ 
Urs receive different names from their cauſes, figure, 
the parts they affect, &c. 3 
External ulcers are diſcerned by the eye, but when they 
ue internal they are diſcovered by what is diſcharged in 
one or other of the excretions. . 
| Their danger will be judged of by the quality of the 
ulcer, the part affected, and the ſtrength of the patient. 
| The ſymptoms which attend and retard the healing of 
Fucers are inflammation, pain; a fluxion of morbid hu- 
mours, a ſpongy fleſh, &c. | 
. Mr. Sharpe obſerves, that except the callous and the 
linuous ulcer, and the ulcer with a caries in the bone, the 
cure of all the other kinds depend chiefly on that of the 
morbid habit of the body in general. If the body is free 
[from every degree of cacochymy, the healing of an ulcer 
ib the work of nature, and all that topical applications 
ſtave to effect, is the maintenance of the fibres in ſuch a 
moderate ſtate betwixt laxity and rigidity, as will render 
em molt able to carry on this natural operation. While 
iin nflammatory hardneſs exiſts, an emollient poultice laid 
8 the dreſſings will relieve, after which dry lint gene- 
ow luffices, or at the moſt it may be moiſtened in ſome 
mm altringent, to give a tone to the new fleſh. When 
| ing mo laxity, or a ſpongineſs is obſerved in ulcers, 
je Tie erde. and bracing applications take place. 
_ ree kinds of ulcers which Mr. Sharpe mentions as 
0 Loney, depending on external management, are 
Pods 2 y joined with, or ariſe from a morbid habit of 
ww 5 regard is firſt to be had thereto, and when this 
wh : ſtacle to healing is removed, apply emollients 
| arg _ on the edge of | 
lar 3 er the uſe of a mixture of ung. reſinæ 
Lok a little finely powdered precipitate. As to 
| S uicer, ſee FISTULA; and for the carious, ſee 


FMARIES, . . 
Me 3 . 88 urgery. Sharpe's Operation, in 


| Mr. Bell, in his T 
L Clalles, viz. 1. 8 


105 


reatiſe on Ulcers, divides them into 

uch as are merely local, and that do 
Ee the cone BY diſorder of the ſyſtem. 2. Such 
uche conſtito tene of, or connected with any diſorder 
Ide cut en. 


the ulcer; or in many inſtances. | 


| 
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ſimple purulent ulcer. 2: The ſimple vitiated ulcer. 2. 
The fungous ulcer. 4. The ſinuous ulcer. 5. The callous 
ulcer. 6. The carious ulcer. 7. The cancerous ulcer. 8. 
The cutaneous ulcer. 

The ſpecies belonging to the ſecond claſs are, 1. The 
venereal ulcer. 2. The ſcorbutic ulcer. 3. The ſcro- 
phulous cer. | 

It hath generally been ſaid, that ulcers are not to be 
healed, if they have been of long continuance, when 
they appear to have had any effect, either in carrying off, 
or preventing, any diſorder to which the conſtitution may 
have formerly been liable. It has always been conſidered 
as dangerous to attempt their cure, if of long ſtanding 
it is true, all at once to heal old ſtanding ulcers will be 
imprudent, but with a ſmall degree of caution, the cure 
of every ulcer may be attempted by the introduction of 


cord, See FONTANELLA, and SETACEUM. 

The SIMPLE PURULENT ULCER, is a local affec- 
tion; it hath the ſymptoms common to all ſuch diſor- 
ders, as pain and inflammation, in a very inconſiderable 
degree, while the diſcharge afforded, is always of a mild 
purulent nature, and of a proper conſiſtence; the granu- 
lations which ariſe in it are of a firm, freſh red, healthy 
appearance. This ulcer is the moſt ſimple that can occur, 
both in its ſymptoms and method of cure; and it is to its 
ſtate, that all others muſt be reduced before a permanent 
cure can be expected. In the cure of this ſpecies of l- 


tural ſwelling ſuppoſed to take place, but merely a va- 
cuity, either from a real loſs of ſubſtance, or from a 
retraction of parts ſimply divided, the diſcharge at the 
ſame time being of a mild purulent nature, the only indi- 
cations that appear neceſſary are, 1ſt. To diminiſh, as 
much as poſſible, any vacancy the leer may have occa- 


nulations, and the decay of ſuch parts immediately con- 
tiguous to the ulcer are requiſite. To effect the formation 
of new granules, inflammation and acrimony muſt be 
removed, and pledgets of lint ſpread thinly with the ung. 
cereum Ph. Edinb. may be applied every twelve or 
twenty-four hours, to the ſurface of the ſore: If inflam- 
mation attends the cer, moderate it by the application 
of warm emollient cataplaſms ; but as ſoon as this inflam- 
mation ſubſides, omit the cataplaſms, leſt an exceſs of 
laxity be produced. Thus, by mild dreſlings irritation is 
prevented, and by preſerving a proper degree of heat in 
the part, a good matter will be produced and firm granu- 
lations. To diminiſh or deſtroy the parts about the cer, 
ſuch as fungous fleſhz as ſoon as the inflammatory ſtate 
is over, and good matter is induced, flight compreſſion, by 
means of a roller may be immediately applied, and ſhould 
be continued during all the remainder of the cure. 'The 
roller ſhould be applied ſo as not only to act as a gentle 
preſſure upon the parts immediately ſurrounding the »/- 


e ſpec] f 
pecles belonging to the firſt claſs, are, 1. The 


cer, but likewiſe to ſerve as a ſupport to the ſkin, and other 
| 8 teguments, 


ſome drain or other, by means of a pea iſſue, or of a 


cer, as there is very little inflammation, and no preterna- 


ſioned; to accompliſh which, the formation of new gra- 
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teguments, ſo as to prevent their retraction, which other- 
wiſe in large ulcers eſpecially is very ready to happen. 


2dly. To induce the formation of a cicatrix. This is fre- 


quently effected by nature alone; but, in many caſes, 


when every deficiency appears to be even thoroughly ſup- 


plied, yet {till a cure is tedious in accompliſhing ; the ſur- 
face of the ſores remaining raw, and, at the ſame time, 
diſcharging conſiderable quantities of matter. In ſuch 
. caſes, the vintment' uſed for the preceding part of the 
cure muſt be laid aſide, and dreſſings of a more drying na- 
ture ſubſtituted in its ſtead. In this view the ung. ceræ 
ex ceruſſ. a. &c. is preferable to the cerat. lapidis calmin. 
Sometimes the cicatrization will be ſoon perfeCted, by 
dabbing the part or parts, twice a day, with aq. calc. ſim. 
and ſtill dreſſing with the ung. e ceruſſ. If the cicatri- 
zation is prevented by ſpongy granulations, or even firm 
ones ariſing above the ſkin, they may be checked, by dry 
lint applied to them, or perhaps a gentle compreſs may 
alſo be required; ſometimes a light application of the 
vitriol. Roman. may be neceſſary to check the luxuriancy: 
It is very rare that a cauſtic is required. Bell on Ulces's, 
edit. 3. p. 161, &c. White's Surgery, p. 29. 


The $1MPLE VITIATED ULCER differs from the | 
ſimple purulent ulcer, chiefly, in the appearance and na- 


ture of the diſcharge afforded. The moſt common ap- 
pearances of ſuch deviations in the matter afforded by 
ulcers, from the more natural ſtate of purulent matter 
are ſanies, ichor, or ſordes. In every ulcer diſcharging 
any of theſe matters, in conſequence of the acrimony that 
ſubſiſts in them, the parts, inſtead of filling up with firm 
granulations, waſte away more and more, and inſtead of 
a reddiſh complexion, have either a dark brown, or a 
blackiſh, rough, floughy appearance. The pain in all of 
them is more or leſs conſiderable, according as the mat- 
ter is more or leſs corroſive. As the ſimple purulent ulcer, 
happens moſt frequently in the fleſhy parts, where the 
cellular membrane affords a fluid molt plentifully that is 
proper for the formation of pus; ſo the ſimple vitiated 
_wlcer is moſt frequently ſeated near the tendons or apo- 
neurotic expanſions of the muſcles, from theſe parts not 
naturally affording that ſpecies of ſerum n=ceflary for the 
formation of ſalutary pus. Accidental mflammation about 
the ulcer, or a general ill habit of body, may alſo be oc- 
caſional cauſes of this ſpecies of alcer, even in parts beſt 
diſpoſed to produce the matter formed in the mildeſt kind 


this kind of ulcer, and reduce it to the ſtate of the ſimple 
purulent one, the principal endeavours will be, to eaſe 
pain and to abate irritation z to which end, warm emol- 
lent fomentations and cataplaſms are effectual; they 
ſhould be continued until all appearances of inflamma- 
tory tendency is removed. 'The part may be ſomented 
three or four times a day, for half an hour each time, 
with an emollient decoction, and then a pledgit ſpread 
with the ung. cereum Ph. Ed. may be applied, as the 
pain is more or lefs: ſo a more free ufe of opiates in- 
wardly, will be neceſſary to remove irritation. The habit 
of body demands attention alſo; if too much exalted it 
mult be lowered, if. too low it muſt be ſupported and 
raiſed; and generally it is in this latter inſtance that theſe 


ulcers are met with. Here a free but prudeut uſe of the | 


cort. Peruv. is ſingularly beneficial; ſometimes 3 j. is 
required fix or eight times a day: in plethoric habits and 
m inflammatory conſtitutions, great caution 1s required 
in the ule of this medicine. If any general diſeaſe attends, 
its removal mult be duly attended to, in order to the cure 
of this as well as every other alcer. This ulcer now re- 
duced to the ſtate of a ſimple purntent ulcer, proceed as 
in that cafe directed. Sometimes more difficulty attends 
the cicatrization of theſe ulcers, when they have been of 
long ſtanding ; but, beſides the method propoſed for cica- 
trizing the ſimple purulent z/cer, an iſſue inſerted in a 
proper ſituation, will generally finiſh the cure. Some 
have extolled the efficacy of nitre, in this ſpecies of ulcer. 
Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 216, &c. 

The rFunGouUs ULCER, by ſome called the ſpongy 
ulcer. Fungous excreſcences frequently occur in different 


ſpecies of ulcers. By the term fungous, is underſtood | 


ſuch preternatural riſings of the parts in ſores as are more 


ſoft and ſpongy than ſound healthy granulations are; and 


though ſoft at firſt, by continuance they acquire an ex- 
traordinary hardneſs. Theſe excreſcences are ſometimes 


yery painful alſo. 2 young and healthy habits the new 
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* 


I 


the fungous is of that kind which happens 


is ſoft, and waſtes away in the progreſs 


ſeem to open into them. An wlcer is ſaid to be 


the ſize of the ſore, 
at laſt, by acquiring a preternatural thickneſs, often fl. 


and as it is generally from negleCt or improper ticatmer 


is commonly a thin vitiated matter. It is in thi; ſpecies 


_ occaſioned by the calloſities on the courſe of the differen 
| veins, a circumſtance, which in extenfive ſores of thi 
kind, muft, no doubt, have a conſiderable influence, 


the aſſiſtance of warmth are ſubſtituted. By the uſe of 
warm emollient poultice, and a reclined poſture, ws 
of ſores. In order to moderate the ſymptoms pecuhar to | 


ſities are ſo hard, as to require their deſtruction either if 
the knife, or the cauſtic; and if the laſt is preferred, fe 


may be touched, every two or three days, and when tae 


the ſtate of the ſimple purulent one, and like dat n 


ſtocking, or a ſpiral bandage will be uſeful, but not bt 
| fore their having been continued for a long time. C. 


| ſpecies of the diſorder which is connected with a locale. 


like appearance, in whic 


. inflicting cauſe, 


at this time is exceedingly acrid- 


„ 


granulations which ariſe in wlcers, often ad. 

quick, and preſently are above the ſurface of dd. 
bouring parts; and in other inſtances, for v. ue neigh, 
wounds and ulcers are permitted to fill un with, of en 
ſound at their bottoms; whence, as cauſes den ben 
ulcer generally occurs. In order to a cure "the 
named cauſes are to be regarded. If the ; wo jul 
from luxuriance of health merely, its urſag ol 
ſlightly touched with the argentum nitratum a 11 
or three days, and immediately after, a pledgit 8 au; 
may be applied. If the baſis of the fungous is 1... in 
may be beſt removed by a ligature. The fun gous 8 
proceed as in caſes of the ſimple purulent ulcer, Wh. 
| 5 . — when be bas 
tom of the #/cer is not ſound, it riſes quickly, and f ., 
ſo firm as the firſt mentioned ſort; in this KA f , by 
a free vent to any impacted matter, and 1 


then attend! 
the progreſs of healing from the bottom. This 1. 


22» 5 of the c 2 
without requiring eſcharotics: Bell on Ulcers, edit ; 


p- 232. 
The s8invous ULCER. See Frs Tul. 
The CALLOUs ULCER; called alſo the raricous 10, 
from a miſtaken opinion that they proceeded from aa} 
were nouriſhed by matter from the ſwelled veins, whit 
when its edges inſtead of contracting, and ſo E 
kept at a ſtand, turned raggech 1 


conſiderably above the level of the neighbouring parts: 
that ulcers do turn callons, the diſcharge afforded by them 


of ulcer chiefly that varicous veins occur as a ſjmgton 
eſpecially when the complaint is ſettled in the lower e. 
tremities. This ſeems to be owing chiefly to the ſtricture 


Eſcharotics have generally been uſed to deſtroy calloſty 
on the edges of z/cers, but as they tend to increaſe the 
diſeaſe by the continual inflammation they excite, they 
are now much laid aſide, and in their ſtead, emollients vit 


have been healed; though on adopting this method, thei 
ſtate was very unpromiſing. Yet ſometimes the cal 


argent. nitratum is the beſt z with this the hardened path 
are duly waſted, the alcer will probably be reduces e 


then be treated. To ſtrengthen and reſtore the i 
that were rendered varicous about the calloſitics, a 9% 


loſity frequently attends venereal and cancerous #1! 

in theſe caſes the ſtate of the conſtitution in gener n 

be adverted to. Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 25+ 
The CANCEROUS ULCER. See CANCER. : 
The cARIOUs VLCER. By this term is intended tat 


fection of a bone. If ſuch an accident happens, a5 gh 
lacerations, and injuries of the perioſteum, it _— # 
terminates in a caries; in ſuch a caſe, by the end of tue 
four, or five days, the bone begins to loſe th 12 
healthy appearance, turns firſt of a pale white; ww,” 
a ſlight tinge of a yellow complexion ; and ghee” 
begins to appear, here cannot be a doubt of WA lis fat 
the conſequence. Sometimes it will continue 15 faber. 
for many days, and by degrees acquires a more «rt f! 
\ way it commonly re 
longer or a ſhorter time, according 


and afterwards goes throuf 
hath acquired à 


74 
ſuch #175 


brown, light, dark, &c. until it 
of the deepeft dye. The diſcharge fr ally 
never of the conſiſtence of good pus; it en, cquires? 
ner, and from the firſt appearance of cafe . 5 4, 
moſt diſagreeable fœtor, which always nee”; Appen 
different ſtages of the diſorder advances, 


blackiſn, as well as the bone more A an 


9 1 0 


4 by degrees increaſe conſiderably, until even the 
al Tol eee a kind of ſpongy eee In 
this ſituation, the mortified portion of the one generally 
becomes looſe, and when preſſed upon, a quantity of greafy 


forced out; this matter ſo taints the whole diſcharge from 
the u/cer, and gives it ſuch a peculiar ſmell, as to render it 
ſcarce poſſible, after once ſeeing an inſtance, ever to miſ⸗ 
take it again. This laſt circumſtance alone, is a certain 
characteriſtic of a carious cer. Further, in ulcers at- 
tended with a carious bone, the fleſhy parts never have a 
healthy appearance, are ſoft and more flabby than in their 
natural ſtate, and inſtead of a florid red, have rather a dark 
brown, together with ſomewhat of a glazed complexion. 
The granulations puſh forward too quickly and too far, 
if they are not prevented by art; which 1s always ne- 
ceffary to be done, until the diſeaſed part of the bone is 
eicher caſt off by nature's proceſs, or cut out by the ſur- 
geon, fo as that the cure may take place with certainty, 
from the bottom of the fore. And when neglected for 
any conſiderable time, theſe ſoft productions in carious 
/cers frequently increaſe ſo remarkably as to form very 


{ance is carious. When the whole bone is affected, the 
progreſs and its various ſymptoms are more rapid, and 
the whole bone muſt be removed; whereas, when a part 
of the bone only is affected, perhaps a ſingle lamina to 
the extent of the diſeaſed part, is all that will be ſeparated 
and removed. So long as the caries remains, it effectually 
prevents the 1/cer about it from healing; if by chance it 
appears to be healed, it ſoon breaks out again. When a 
probe can be introduced at any opening, and admiſſion can 
be got thereby to the bone, if a roughneſs of its ſurface is 
diſcovered, the caſe becomes then altogether evident. 
Though the bone cannot be reached by the probe, for 
want of an opening, the appearances of the ulcer, and the 
kind of diſcharge will rarely fail to determine what kind 
| of ulcer it is; for, if the bone is carious, the ulcer is 
| fabby, and inſtead of a regular ſurface, the new granu- 
| lations, ſprout up in different cluſters of the ſize of ſmall 
| nuts, and inſtead of a healthy ſtrong appearance, have 
uſually a dark-brown complexion ; the diſcharge is chin, 
dark-coloured, and greaſy, there is alſo more or leſs of 
| the peculiar fœtor above named. Before this ulcer can be 
| cured, the carious parts muſt be ſeparated and taken out. 
n order to this, make a number of ſmall perforations 
| al over the ſurface of the diſeaſed bone, to ſuch a depth 
13 t0 give the patient a very little pain, and no farther. 
| bis operation being, in different parts, renewed every 
| Uird or fourth day, the diſeaſed portion of the bone, in 
me courſe of a ſhort time, not only loſes the coheſion of 
own parts, but a gentle inflammation being, by the 
lame means, raiſed and kept up till a free ſuppuration is 
| Provuced, Theſe perforations are made by a pin or per- 
| torator, If the caries goes deeper than the ſecond lamella 
« the bone, then a ſmall head of a trepan may be uſed, 
| an carried juſt as deep as to give the patient a very little 
| gp Thus, by converting, as it were, a large caries 
* 1 ſmaller diſeaſed parts, their ſeparation from 
fp a 72 comes to be more eaſily effected. As 
| aden of the parts looſen at the edges, their final 
"res OY haſtened, by daily inſinuating below 
vor ” ot a ſpatula, ſo as to preſs their edges a very 
S024 The head of a common trepan is often 

| Wed for taking out a pi J | | 
piece entirely when bones happen 


to 


> 8 2 4 
n bes de carious th 


er l uſe of + rough their whole ſubſtance. After the 
ill be | 33 any of woe inſtruments dreſs the z/cer, and as long 


is tate 
tajlov* 
as lor 
\ of the 
ages 0 
akne 
cel „ 5 


artous bone remains, the fœtor of the 
ads attention; and to moderate it, dreſs 
1 ſtrong decoction of bark and walnut- tree 
| brandy 9 5 5 — alſo a ſolution of camphor in weak 
| The cation erfully corrects the fœtor of morbid bones. 
| lint fox by part Of the bone ſhould be drefled with ſoft 


ke . 1 { 
treated as mn either of theſe, while the reſt of the ſore is 


Matter dema 
| Raves : 


chit Ws directed for ſimple purulent ulcers. Lime- 
i | Bows u, ul corrects TE 3 diſckarge from ca- 
as the woted þ 2 5 the exfoliation of bones is much pro- 
ppei® | the only we ing the part with it. The bark is almoſt 
1255 * — 8 which, in caſes of caries, ſhould ever 
degres Which cope rnally; but in ſome inſtances the ſoft parts 


1 . 
& the carious bone, becomes ſo ſwelled and 
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G blacknels go bn, ſmall holes are formed in the diſeaſed | 


« | Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 262. 
like matter, with a moſt diſagreeable fceror, is generally 


large and troubleſome excreſcences. Theſe appearances | 
happen whether a portion of the bone, or its whole ſub- 


ULC 


| painful, that opiates are found to be neceſſary. After 
the remoyal of the carious bone, the remaining ſore muſt 
be treated in the ſame manner as directed for that ſpecies 


of ulcer, to which, at the time, it appears to belong. 


The CUTANEOUS ULCER. See HERPES and TINEA; 
The VENEREAL ULCER. See LUEs VENEREA, 
The scoRBuTIC ULCER. See SCORBUTUS. 

The scRoOPHULoOUs ULCER. See SCROFULA, 
However ſimilar the general practice may be, there 


| are {ome peculiarities proper to ulcers on particular parts, 


ſome inſtances of which are as follow. 

An ULCER in the BLADDER. It ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed from an ulcer in the kidneys, which ſee. Ulcers 
are not ſo frequent in any of the urinary paſſages as they 
ſeem to be thought; they are often ſuſpected from a ſlimy 
diſcharge, which is of a yellowiſh colour, and proceeds 
from weakneſs. When an ulcer is formed in the bladder, 


| there is a e's. of fœtid matter, or blood, and ſome- 


times a ſort of ſcales, or a membranous peliiclz, are ſeen 
in the urine. There is alſo a continual dyſuria, and a pain 


in the urinary paſſages. The means of relief are ſimilar 


to thoſe for an cer in the kidneys. 

An ULCER with a CaRIEs. When a carics in the 
bone attends an ulcer, the fleſh over the caries is ſoft, 
flaccid, fungous, inflated, and tumid; the lips of the 
ulcer are inverted, the ſanies clear, ſubtile, hardly at all 


glutinous, fœtid, and full of ſmall black ſcales; and if the 
-ulcer heals, it is only ſuperficially, and it ſoon breaks 


out again, never healing firmly before the cure of the 
faulty bone, and that accompliſhed, the ulcer becomes a 
ſimple one, and ſoon filling up with common fleſh, is 
healed. Sec CARIEsõ. | 

An ULCER in the KIDNEYS. Dr. Hunter obſerves, 
that though the kidneys are often found waſted, they are 
hardly ever ſeen ulcerated. Cheſelden obſerves, that it 
is very rarely that an ulcerated bladder is met with in the 
bodies that are obtained for diſſection. Oribaſius obſerves, 
that an ulcer in the kidneys may be diſtinguiſhed by the 


following circumſtances, from the ſame diſorder in the 


bladder: 1ſt, When the bladder is affected, the pain is 
felt in the pubes, and the bottom of the belly ; but when 
the kidneys ſuffer, the pain is in tlie back-part of the 
loins. 2dly, When the bladder is the ſeat of the diſeaſe, 


there is a difficulty, if not a ſuſpenſion of urine ; but 


when the kidneys are in fault, the urine paſles freely. 
3dly, From the bladder there is voided membranous ſcales, 
but from the kidneys fibrous pieces of fleſh arevoided. 


4thly, A violent pain is felt in the bladder when it is 


ulcerated ; but when the leer is in the kidneys, the pain 
is of a dull kind. 


The urine looks like milk when it is firſt made from 
an ulcerated kidney, but is not fœtid; but on ſtanding a 
while the white matter falls: when the pain is conſider- 


able in the kidneys, it occaſions a nauſea, and ſometimes a 


yomiting. When an wlcer is ſuſpected in the kidneys, the 
patient ſhould abſtain from acrid, ſour, and falt diet; he 
ſhould live on mild mucilaginous aliments; ſuch as the 
broths of young animals, * milk, ſweet butter-milk, 
& c. Violent exerciſe muſt be avoided, chalybeate waters 
ſhould be drank a long time, and ſolutions of the mildeſt 
balſams may be taken now and then. 

ULCERS in the LEGs. In theſe caſes a conſinemagt 
in bed is uſually demanded as neceſſary in order to the 
cure. In ſome inſtances amongſt labouring people ſome 


advantage is obtained from reſt : but, in general, theſe 


ulcers are moſt firmly healed when moderate exerciſe 1s 


continued during the cure. Some are afraid of healing 


ulcers in this part, leſt an aſthma, or other complaint, 
ſhould follow ; but if the general health is not defective, 
or if it can be reſtored, there will hihw if ever, any ill 
conſequences ariſe from the healing of them. On this 
ſubject, Mr. Bell obſerves, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, that 
it has been almoſt univerſally recommended never to at- 
tempt the cure of ſuch as have been of long ſtanding, as, 


from the very acrid matters which they are frequently 


known to diſcharge, it has been commonly imagined that 
drying up ſuch ſores might prove dangerous to the con- 
ſtitution. But he is of opinion, that no ſuch acrid mat- 
ters, as are frequently obſerved to be diſcharged from 
ulcers, ever ſubſiſted in the blood. The acrimony which, 
in ſuch caſes, occurs, is produced, he thinks, in a great 
meaſure, by ſome particular affeQion of the organ, 
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which ſeparate thoſe fluids from the blood, from which | 
the matter, by its remora in the cavities of ulcers, 1s af- 
terwards formed. He further obſerves that, ulcers are 
hurtful or beneficial to the conſtitution, not by the qua- 
lity of matter diſcharged, but by the quantity z hence he 
ſays, the cure of every ſore, of whatever continuance, 
may be rendered perlectly ſafe by the previous intro- 
duction of an iſſue, which diſcharges a quantity of fluids, 
equal to the diſcharge occaſioned by the ſore to be healed 
up. He aſſerts, from extenfive experience, that no in- 
conveniencies ever reſult from the practice; and hence 
concludes that the cure of every ulcer may be attempted. 
The general intentions in the cure of ulcers being attended 
to, and a tight ſtocking worn over the dreſſings, ſuch 
other means may be directed as the experience of the prac- 
titioner, and the circumſtances of the caſe may ſuggeſt. 
Mr. Underwood obſerves that, in the cure of an ulcer, 
the firſt object is, to bring it to diſcharge a laudable pus, 
and this, he aſſerts the moſt inveterate ulcers on the legs 
may be brought to afford, as freely as ſores ſeated any 
where elſe. He recommends the merc. nitrat. r. finely 
levigated, as one of the beſt applications for this pore 
He adds that, this powder muſt not be lightly ſprinkled 
on the ſore, when its ſurface is ill conditioned, but the 
/cer muſt be filled with it. This writer ſpeaks of a ſpecies 
of ulcer which is uſually ſmall, and particularly affects the 
parts about, and ſometimes below the ancle; it is exqui- 
ſitely painful. In this caſe, as in others, he aſſerts that 
reſt is not neceſſary to the cure; but inſtead of confine- 
ment, he carries the roller ſeveral times over the ancle 
and foot, ſo as to leave no part but the point of the heel 
uncovered, and thus a tolerable compreſſion is made below 
the ulcer. He further adds, that caſes of this ſort, are 


often found attended with conſiderable puffings, and a 


t2tterous appearance of the ſurrounding ſkin, accompanied 
with a thin acrid diſcharge, which renders the parts ad- 
ditionally tender; whilſt the little ulcer is almoſt perfectly 
dry, and cannot eaſily be brought to ſuppuration, until 
the complaint of the ſkin is removed; which is moſt 
ſpeedily effeCted by drying applications ſuch as bol. armen. 
alumin. pulv. ungt. rub. deſic. and in more obſtinate caſes, 
a ſolution of the ceruſſa acetata, and zincum vitriolatum 
purificatum, with one or two ounces of the ſp. vini c. 
in a pint of water. If the ſore does not ſoon change its 
complexion, on the diſappearance of the affection of the 
ſkin, he adviſeth to fill the ulcer with precipitate, diſſolved 
argentum nitratum, or any ſimilar eſcharotic, and when 
the ſlough is come out, to repeat it. Here he ſays that 
theſe cauſtics are only to be uſed after active digeſtives, 
2ided by proper bandages and exerciſe, prove ineffectual. 
Laſtly, he recommends in the healing of xlcers in the legs, 
particularly thoſe of long ſtanding, that the ſurgeon pro- 
ceeds ſlowly and cautiouſly, avoiding the too early uſe of 
drying applicatians, and gradually weakening the digeſtive. 
It may be laid down as a general maxim, that the ſore 
ſhould rather be ſuffered, than invited to ſkin over. When 
the ulcer is healed, temperance, a continuance of the 


| bandage for ſome time, and occaſional purgatives will be 


neceſſary. On this particular ſpecies of ulcer, ſee the 
Lond. Med. Obſ. and Inq. vol. iv. p. 347, &c. and Row- 
ley's Eſſay on the Cure of Ulcerated Legs. Underwood's 
Treatiſe upon Ulcers of the Legs. 

ULCERS in the TON$SILs, This diſorder is far leſs 
frequent than 1s ſuppoſed. Dr. Hunter obſerves, that 
the tonſils open over all their ſurface, by ſmall orifices 
which emit a ſlimy mucus; and that when they are in- 
flamed, the mucus being purulent and white, and the 
ſurface irregular, there 1s the appearance of ulceration, 
when in reality there is none. Not to be deceived in this 
caſe, deſire the patient to waſh his mouth and throat well 
with ſome proper fluid, before you determine whether or 
no ulcers are here. When wlcers are formed, they may 
be touched with mixtures of honey, alum, borax, muriatic 
acid, &c. according as their 1 or attending circum- 
ſtances may require. ä 

ULcERs in the woMB. Whilſt a viſcid, yellow, or 
bloody humour is evacuated, the lcer is in a mild ſtate”; 
but when it becomes ſanious, fœtid, and is attended with 
pain, a cancer is for the moſt part attendant, and then pal- 


liatives only can be propoſed. In the milder kind keep the 


belly lax with manna, tamarinds, and ſuch like cooling 
purgatives, and mot an infuſion of elder-flowers in 
milk and water. 
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and lenitive medicines, with anodynes to mo 
pain, are all that can be propoſed. 8 
On ulcers, beſides the different ſyſtems 
Heiſter's, Turner's, Wiſeman's, Bells, kr 155 
&c. ſee Bell's Treatiſe on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 12 5 bote, 
4 25 DEPASCENS. See HERPES. 944% 
| ARIA, alſo called regina prac; 
QUEEN of the ME ADow, and ir "ppl He ok 2 
vimaria, Linn. It is a plant with tall, ſmooth. 54 
brittle ſtalks; on the tops are cluſters of white a 
which ate followed by crooked ſeeds ſet in a 1 * 
head. It is perennial, common in moiſt mend 
flowers in June. The leaves have an agreeable ? . 
the whole plant is alexipharmic, but not uſed in _ 
ſent practice. See Lewis's Mat. Med. "OY 
ULMUS. The ELM-TREE. The ny; campeſtr; 
i. e. ulmus foliis duplicato ſerratis; baſi inequalibus lin, 
It is a tall tree covered with a rough, chapt bror i 
brittle bark, under which lies a white, moot = y 
coriaceous one. In the ſpring, before the leaves x Ke 
it produces imperfect flowers, which are followed iy 
roundiſh capſules, containing each a ſingle ſeed, The 
inner tough bark hath no ſmell, but on being chew: X 
N a copious ſlimy mucilage; the outer brittle bar 
s ſlimy. t 
Dr. Monro has given this to a great number of patient 
for cutaneous complaints, in conjunction either with 1 
timonial, mercurial, ſaline, or other medicines; and often 
made his patients go into the tepid bath twice a wee, 
Many were cured, but eruptions of the true leprous kind 
ſeldom were completely, though they were greatly mit 
gated 3 nay, ſometimes ſeemingly removed; yet returned 
within the ſpace of a month, or at the longeſt 1 
year, | 
Dr. Lyſſons of Bath relates his ſucceſs, by the uſe of 1 
decoction of the inner bark of elm, in ſeveral caſe; in 
which obſtinate eruptions appeared on the ſkin, ſome of 
which approached very near to, if they were not of a le 
prous kind. He made the decoCtion as follow R Cor: 
interioris umi recent. Z iv. coq. in aq. font. {þ iv. ad 
15h ii. Ph. Lond. 1788. He obſerves that if this bark l 
rich of the juice, and is boiled too long, the decodtion 
will be mucilaginous and not quite agreeable, but tht 
otherwiſe it hath an agreeable, mild, aſtringent taſte. a 
the decoction was uſed during the ſpring and autumn 
ſeaſons only, the bark was taken from the trees as it wi 
required; in the ſpring it was ſtripped from the ſmal, 
but not the ſmalleſt branches; and in autumn from the 
branching roots, as being at thoſe ſeaſons the fulleſt « 
ſap. Half a pint of this decoction is to be taken evi!) 
evening and morning, and continued as long as the cole 
tinuance of the eruptions may require it. On the ff 
uſe of this medicine this diſorder ſeems to be ſomevlit 
aggravated. See the Lond. Med. Tranſ. vol. ii. J. 203 
Monro's Pharmaceutical Chemiſtry, &c. 
ULNA, from nn, the cubit. It is one of the bones of 
the fore-arm, it is alſo called cubitus; focile. At its upp 
extremity it hath two proceſſes, the poſterior called 016 
cranium is the larger. Its concave ſurface moves uf 
the trochlea of the os humeri, into its upper-part, all th 
extenſors of the cubit are inſerted. The anterior proc 
is not ſo large, nor does it reach ſo high, but 1s uy 
at its extremity, and therefore named coronoid. Betwee 
theſe two proceſſes, a large ſigmoid cavity is kit, wo 
to the trochlea of the os humeri; on the other part , 
cavity, where the extremity of the radius movet | 
lower extremity of the ulna terminates in 2 VT) 
head, which internally is received into the ſemilunar tt 
vity of the radius, whilſt from its external ſide Lov 
jets out called the ſtyliform, from which a {trons oi jy 
is extended to the os piſiforme and unciforme | 
carpus. | 
ULNARIS. The nerve ſo called. See Cen | 
ULNARIS ARTERIA. See CUBITALIS a pits 
— ExTERNUs. See EXTERNUS CARPI KA 
— GRACILIs. See PALMARIS LONGU%*: n ge 
ſituated on 
— INTERNUS. It is a long muſcle, oy 
outer part of the ulna; it is fixed by its u * 0 humeh 
back fide of the long or internal condyle 0 0 s 
in that part of the olecranum which is next irg to be 


along the upper half of the ulna very N zee by 
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en the caſe is cancerous, demulcent 


middle common tendon of the profundus 3 ! lo 


5 tendon on the os piſiforme of the carpus, reaching 

alſo to the os unciformm. 

ULON. Plur. La. The Guus. Pollux ſays, the 

ſleſh on the outhde of the teeth is called 2a, and on the 
1 ide mln. Ula ſometimes ſi nifies a tumor on the gums. 
. ULV A. A barren kind of moſs is thus named. See 
| Mak See CAMARIN-BAS., 3 

UMBILICALES VASE. UMBILICAL VESSELS. 
There are four ligamentary ropes called by this name; 
me uppermoſf runs from the navel to the fiſſure between 
de two lobes of the liver, and is the remains of a vein, 
which, in the foetus ſtate, anaſtomoſed with the vena 
| cava hepatica, covered with the falciform proceſs. The 
| urachus is another of the ligamentary ropes. The other 
| two ligamentary ropes are the extremities of the umbilical 
arteries, which at the top of the bladder approach each 
other, and join the urachus. | 5 
UMBILICALIS REGIO. As comprehending the 
| navel. It is the middle external region of the belly in 
its fore part; it reaches from an imaginary line drawn 
betwixt the loweſt falſe ribs, to another imaginary line 
iran betwixt the two criſtz of the os ilium. This region 
is divided into three parts, viz. the middle, which is pro- 
perly the umbilicalis, and the two lateral, called flanks. 

UMBILICALIS ARTERIA. 
| the HypoGASTRIC ARTERY, Which ſee. It aſcends on 
| the fide of the bladder, and from thence to the navel. It 
zi ſhriyeled in the adult ſtate, being only of uſe to the 
feœetus. 

UMBILICUS. The NAVEL, quaſi umbo ilium. The 
middle of the loins. | : 

UMBILICUS MARINUS, called alſo Operculum cochleæ 
late, This is a ſmall oval body of a ſhelly matter, re- 
ſembling the human navel; it is properly the operculum of 
a ſhell-fiſh, ſerving to cloſe up the aperture of the ſhell, in 
the buccinum, and other turbinated ſhells; and for that 
purpoſe it is fixed to the anterior extremity of the body 
Jof the animal, ſo that when it retracts its 1 into the 


on one fide and flat on the other, the convex fide is plain, 
and white z the flat is yellowiſh, or reddiſh, and marked 
with a ſpiral line. It is conſidered as an abſorbent, and 


and CocHLEx. 


— VENERts. See COTYLEDON. It is alſo the 
nme of a ſpecies of ſaxifrage; called alſo Acetebulum. 
 UNCIFORME OS. The fourth bone of the ſecond 
pow in the wriſt, It hath an apophyſis ſhaped like a claw, 
whence its name. See CArvus. : | | 
| undo. See ARBUTUS-PAPYRACEA, and AMATz- 
QUITI, | 


W NGUENTARIA. The NuUT-MEG, See Nux 
SCH, | | 
| UNGUENTUM. An o01NTMENT. It differs from 
j Plaſter only in its conũſtence if as much oil is added 
1 a Plaſter as reduces it to the conſiſtence of {tiff honey, 
| l 8 an ointment. It is uſual to boil the freſh leaves 
Ws in lard, and other greaſy and unctuous matters, 
3 LI very little of the virtue of the plants, nor 
KC... 3 _ herbs give out much of their virtue to 
A 1 unctuous ſubſtances. Ointments in general 
3 Wan the ſubſtances of which they are 
3 . lome few. For Veſicatorium, ſee CAx- 
1 lliorum, ſee CRYNOMIRON; Apoſtolo- 
ne APOTOL, UNG.; Martiatum, ſee MARTIATUM 


* The waits, They are continuations of 
log Their ſubſtance is like that of horn; they 
. — of ſcyeral planes of longitudinal fibres ſol- 
per 3 er; theſe ſtrata end at the extremity of each 
"SM A a, all nearly of an equal thickneſs, but of 
engt "gens. The principal uſe of the nails is to 
| Vous fingers and toes. 

Mul. It is: 5 — called pterygion, and by ſome albugo & 
bile haps ” collection of matter i 


EN. 
Purver DS mans nail, whence the name. It is a kind 
a film forme 


rnal part of the eye, extend- 
10 4 YE, 

ber call it e and when it hath a red appearance, 

Bl wh] 5 and in order to its removal, the veſ- 


Es he, 0 it being divi | "Fry. 
Uwe eye, it Qurivels g divided near the great angle 
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It is a continuation of 


hell, this naturally fills up the mouth of it. It is convex. 


jaltringent, but not in preſent uſe. See alſo ANDROSACE, | 


and may then be ſeparatęd. See 


; | ? 
Bell's Surgery, vol. iii. P. 306.——So the ancients called 
that ſort of articulation which we call ſuture. In botanys 
it is the white and inferior part of the leaves of roſes; 
and of ſome other flowers. - 2 c 
Uncvis Oss A; called alſo Lachrymalia Oſſu. Theſe 
are two thin bones, very brittle, placed at the inner canthi 
of the eyes, covering ſome of the ſinus ethmoidalis, and 
are really part of the os ethmoides; their ſurface is ſmooth 
and hollow, and is divided by a ridge; the hind cavity 
torms a portion of the orbit, the fore-part is a perpendi- 
cular canal which contains the lachrymal ſac and du&t,— 
ODoRATUs. SWEET=-HOOF, See BLATTA BY AN- 
TIA. | N 5 | 
UNGULA. The diſorder in the eye called unguis. 
UXGULA CABALLINA., The HERB COLTSPFOOT. 
UNICORNU)} called alſo ceratitis, cornu unicornis 
cornu and ebur foſſile, alicornu. There have been very 
different opinions relative to the ſubſtance which takes 
this name; by ſome it has been thought to be a bony 
prominence of the animal called v7icorn, poſſeſling ſome 
medical virtues, but of this there are great doubts; ſome 
think 1t a lax, and ſpongy terrene ſpar, found of various 
ſizes, and regular forms, from an inch to three feet long; 
in Germany and other parts of the world, and is in grea 
eſteem as a ſudoriſic, and aſtringent, and given in fevers 
attended with diarrhoea, with great ſucceſs. Dr. EBREnSg 
gives a particular account of this foſſile; he fays, that it 
13 dug up of different ſhapes, ſometimes like a ftrait 
horn, ſkull, jaw-bone, ſhoulder-blade, &c. and other 
bones of men, and beaſts; and ſometimes like an un- 
ſhaped maſs, or lump of ſtone, having no reſemblance to 
bone. ConR1G1vus, and OrFo GUERTICK have main- 
tained that this foſlile is petrified bone; SENNERTUsS, 
ScHRODER, BAUSCHIUS, &c. reckon it amongſt the 
minerals; LIBAvius and others think it a bituminous 
earth; whilit ſome ſay that it is a kind of agate. But 
Dr. EBRENS apprehends that it is formed of a clay, or 
fattiſh earth, called marga, or marl, hardened by petri- 
fying Water, and aſſuming different ſhapes and ſizes, ac- 
cording to the ſituation in which this earth lies under 
ground. It operates, he ſays, like the terra ſigillata, as 
an abſorbent, aſtringent, and perſpiratory, and produces 
good effects, unleſs coſtiveneſs forbids its uſe. Externally 


” 
£ 


it ſerves in puſtulary eruptions, and eroſions about the 


pudendum, and fundament in children, and in eye-waters. 
For a more particular account of this ſubſtance, ſce 
Chambers's Encyclopzdia, by Rees. 
UNnicorRnu MIiNERALE. Sce Bous CANDIDUS. 
UNIFOLIUM. See MonoenilLon. ; 
UNIO. A PEARL. See MARGARIT#. 
UPSILOIDES. See Os HyYoIDEs. - : | 
URACHUS, from ep, urine, and exw, to have, or 


contain. In the foetus ſtate the urine paſſes from the 
bladder into the allantois, through the wrachus; but after 


the birth it is ſhrivelled and becomes a ligament. 

UR ANOSCOPUS, from ovgavry, cœlum, and onen]ouois 
video, to look at heaven; called alſo cel: ſpectator. It is 
the name of a ſea-fiſh, whoſe eyes are placed naturally 
upon the head, by which it looks directly up to the ſky, 
from which particular power it is called callionymus, not 
from the beauty of its form, for it does not poſſeſs any 
ſhare, but is rather diſagreeable and painful to look ar. 
It has bile more plentiful than any other fiſh, which is 
by GALEN recommended in affections of the eyes and 
ears. Caſtelli, 

URCEOLA, UrcreoLaRis, URCEOLI VITREI. A 
name for the parietaria, from its uſe in ſcouring 
glaſſes. _ | | h | 

UREDO. A BLAST. Allo the name of a particular 
head-ach, an inſtance of which is related in the Philoſ. 
Tranſ. June 1668. It is the URTECARIA, which lee, --:. 

URETERES. URrETERs. From »por; urine. See 


RENEs. A e of 


* 


URETERITITICA. IscHuR1A. 
urine from inflammation in the urethra.— | 
URETEROLITICA. Iscnuria. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine from a ſtone in the urethra.— 
URETEROTHROMBOIDES. IscHURia. A ſup- 
preſſion of urine from grumous blood in the ureter.— 
URETEROPHLEGMATICA. IschuxIA. A ſup- 
preſſion of urine from pituitous matter in the ureter.— 
URETEROPYICA. IscHURIA. A ſuppreſſion of 
urine f er in the ure ters. — 5 
urine from purulent matt 9 rr 
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ion of urine from obſtruction in the lower orifice of the 


ciated a proportionable quantity of blood ſhould be taken 


URE 


URETEROSTOMATICA. IscnuRTA. A fuppfeſ- 


ureter. See ISCHURIA: 

URETHRA. From pov, urine: The inner mem- 
brane of the urethra or paſſage for the urine from the 
bladder is a continuation of that which lines the bladder; 
it is very ſmooth and ſenſible; in it are ſeveral lacunz, 
which are the ſeat of the clap. In women the #rethra is 
wider than in men, and its length is only from an inch 
to an inch and an half. Sometimes a ſtone is fixed in 
ſome part of the urethra, ſee CaLcuLus. This pro- 
duces pain, then inflammation, tumefaction of the parts, 
and always a partial, and frequently a total ſuppreſſion 
of urine. In ſome inſtances, when the diſorder is long 
neglected, this ſuppreſſion and conſequent tumefaction, 
terminate in a rupture of the urethra; in conſequence 
of which the urine eſcapes into the contiguous cellular 
ſubſtance, and very troubleſome ſwellings are produced, 
not only in the body of the penis, but frequently in the 
ſcrotum, and through the whole courſe of the perinzum, 
when a ſtone has been long fixed at one particular part 
without yielding in any degree, and when the pain and 
inflammation produced by it are conſiderable, a chirur- 
gical operation ought to be immediately employed for 
removing it; but, in the incipient ſtages of this diſorder, 
other means of a more gentle nature ſhould be firſt put in 
practice. In order to ſolicit the paſſage of the ſtone one 
important endeavour is, to remove ſpaſm ; with this view, 
if the patient is plethoric, bleed; if he is thin and ema- 


by means of leeches, directly from the part affected. A 
quantity of warm oil ſhould be repeatedly injected into the 
urethra, to lubricate the paſſage the patient ſhould alſo be 
immerſed into a warm bath; and a full doſe of the tinct. 
opii ſhould be at the ſame time given. A proper quan- 
tity of blood having been diſcharged; the patient having 
remained for a ſufficient length of time in the warm bath; 
and the opiate having begun to operate, the parts will 
thus be as completely relaxed as poſſible : and this is the 
period when ſome attempt ſhould be made for extracting 
the ſtone. To this end, inſtead of any of the inſtruments 
recommended for this purpoſe, which often do harm by 
increaſing irritation, the furgeon fhould at firſt endeavour 
by very gentle preſſure to puſh the ſtone forward along the 
courſe of the urethra: in this manner large ſtones may be 
brought off, for the removal of which a very painful opera- 
tion might otherwiſe be neceſſary. When the ſtone fills 
up the urethra, or notwithſtanding the uſe of means as 
above, it will not paſs, it will be neceſſary to proceed to 
the operation, which is performed by cutting upon the 
ſtone, and extracting it either with a ſcoop, or with a 
pair of ſmall forceps. When the ſtone is fixed in the 
urethra near the neck of the bladder, lay the patient on 
a table, ſecure him as for the operation of lithotomy : an 
aſſiſtant ſuſpending the ſcrotum and penis, the ſurgeon, 
after oiling the firſt and ſecond fingers of -his left hand, 
ſhould introduce them into the anus, and by means of 
them ought to preſs firmly upon the parts immediately 
behind the ſtone z which will not only enable him to lay 
it bare with more eaſe, but will be the ſureſt method of 
preventing it from being puſhed into the bladder by the 
neceſſary preſſure of thę knife; this being done, an inci- 
fion ought to be made through the common integuments 
and wrethra, ſo as to lay the ſtone completely bare; which 
may now be turned out by a due degree of preſſure applied 
with the fingers in the rectum; or, if this is not found to 
be ſufficient, it may be taken out either with a ſcoop or 
with a pair of forceps. The after-treatment is the fame 
as after the operation of lithotomy. When the ſtone hath 


paſſed further into the urethra, in order to extract it, the | 
out in the urine, by which to judge of the d 


ſkin ſhould be drawn as much as poſlible paſt it, either in 
a backward or a forward direction; and the ſtone being 
now ſecured in its ſituation by preſſure, a longitudinal 
cut ought to be made directly upon it through the urethra, 
of a ſufficient ſize to allow of its eaſy extraction either 
with the ſcoop or the forceps. The edges of the wound 
are now to be completely cleared of Gbulous particles 
and the ſkin allowed to regain its natural ſituation z by 
which means, if the operation has been properly done, 


the wound in the urethra will be entirely covered by kin | 


that has not been irjured; a circumſtance which tends 
to render this operation by far leſs exceptionable than 
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means of a ſtaff. If either of theſe are impraCticable, and 
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pulling forward: or if this does not ſucceed, the end of 


that this excretion affords the practitioner, 


"PA nw a 
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by the firſt intention. If the ſtone fixes 
of the yard, as it ſometimes does, if it js 
be obſerved by the eye, it may be freque 
with a pair of ſmall diſſecting forceps! and in 9 d 
facilitate the extraction, when it cannot he oh rat 
effected, the urethra may be ſomewhat dilated Fabre 
extremity with the point of a ſcalpel. . But if ſucc 5 nin 
fails us, an inciſion muſt be made upon room 
where the urethra is covered with ſkin. 


near the poin 
fo near a8 to 
ntly taken out 


into the urethra, in order to preſerve it of a proper f 
The worſt ſituation in which a ſtone can be fre in the 
urethra, is juſt below the ſcrotum ; for if the ſtone nde 
makes its way into the ſcrotum, or if it is neceſſary to b 
an opening into it with a ſcalpel, ſuch large collections 
of urine are apt to occur, as commonly occaſion much 
diſtreſs. To obviate this, ſo ſoon as a ſtone is diſcovered 
in this ſituation the greateſt attention ought to be given 
either to get it carried farther into the urcthra, or i this 
cannot be effected, to pulh it back into the perintum, by 


it is neceſſary to extract the ſtone, an incifion mutt be 
made into the urethra, by beginning the cut at the under 
part of the ſcrotum immediately to one fide of the ſeptum 
and continuing it upwards till the ſtone is diſtinctly fol. 
when it is to be laid bare and extracted as above directed, 
In applying the dreſſings after the operation, conduct them 
ſo as that the ſore may heal firſt at the bottom; if this 
is not duly attended to, the parts below will be filled with | 
matter, or perhaps with urine, and thus very troubleſome | 
ſinuſes may be formed. In females the urethra is ſhort, | 
and dilates readily, ſo that ſtones rarely are detained in it; 
but when they do, they generally may be turned out by 
paſſing the end of a blunt probe behind them, and then 


the urethra may be lit a little way ſo as to admit the in- 
troduction of a pair of forceps by which the ſtone may 
be extracted. Beſides this, there are obſtructions formed 
in the urethra from many other cauſes, ſuch as caruncles, 
ſtrictures, &c. See Bell's Surgery, vol. ii. p. 142188. 
URETHRELMINTHICA. Iscnvria. A ſuppreſ- 
ſion of urine from worms in the urethra.— , 
URETHRITICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from in- 
flammation in the urethra.— 
URETHROHYMENODES. A ſuppreſſion of urine 
from a membrane obſtructing the urethra.— 
URETHROLITHICA. A ſuppreſſion of urine from 
a ſtone in the urethra.— 
URETHROPHLEGMATICA. A ſuppreſſion of | 
urine from mucus obſtructing the urethra.— _ 
URETHROPYICA. A ſuppreſſion of urive from 
pus obſtructing the urine.— g 
URETHROMBO7DES. A ſuypreffion of urine from 
grumous blood obſtructing the urine. See I$CHURT 
- URINA. The vRiNE. It is a fluid which 13 ſecyeted 
from the blood by the kidneys, conveyed by the uickess 
to the bladder, and from thence it is diſcharged * 
the body through the urethra. It is fo acrid and G. 
poſed to putrify, that if retained long in the 1 
endangers the patient's life. When ſuppreſſed, it has * 
known to paſs through the pores of the ſkin. Phe by i | 
den diſcharge of ſome fluids after ſwallowing then. AY 
cauſed ſome to imagine that there is ſome ſhorter pat. 
to the bladder than through the kidneys; but thoup . 
ficulties attend this circumſtance, ſome of the pos N 
nent in their profeſſion are of opinion that all the 2/0 
ſecreted by the fame veſfels. | of 
. . | ! 1 ave Poult 
Many are the ſigns which different.aut aas . ſtotes 
-Forent lte: 


M ohterte? 
of the body; but Dr. William Hebberden well 9 2 


but little ui 


information. ils of 
ne at the 73 1 
ou 


| while in a glafs; the enæoremata, 


ſome what tranſparent; and oe! 


etherwiſc it would be, for thus the wound uſually heals | 
Carle 


che Latins name it, the ſubfidentia ſubjects e 
1 


URT 


lich is when the whole cloud falls and makes a thick | 
#:diment at the bottom. OE NR oy 
Vine contains a peculiar ſalt, called microcoſmic ſalt, 
and which is found no where but in «rines; marine ſalt; 
” 41 diſtilled in a retort, it yields not only the volatile 
15 pa. empyreumatic oil, common to animal matters, 
RG a peculiar kind of phoſphorus. Urine is uſed in 
foo Aale Phyſiology, lect. 32. Fordyce's Elements, 
art i. p. 16—18. Proſper Alpinus's Præſages. Neu- 
3 Chem. Works. Lewis's Mat. Med. | 
"The urine is ſometimes too copiouſly diſcharged, ſee 
DIABETES; it is allo ſometimes difficultly paſſed or to- 
tally ſuppreſſed, ſee ISCHURIA 3 it is ſometimes mixed 
wich blood, and in ſome inſtances it is involuntarily diſ- 
1 URINE, Hematuria. Hippocrates obſerves 
ant if pure blood is copiouſly and ſuddenly diſcharged 
without pain, it flows from the vaſcular ſubſtance of the 
kidneys ; but when the quantity of blood is ſmall; of a 
blackiſh colour, and eſpecially if there is pain, or heat, 
or both, during or after the diſcharge, it proceeds, from 
the bladder. When ruptures of the veſſels in the bladder 
happen, the ſymptoms are ſevere, ſuch as intenſe pains, 


4 


pulſe, nauſea, anxieties of mind, and cold ſweats. If a 
rough ſtone, wounds the ureters, the pain is felt in the 
back, and there is a difficulty in making water. A ſtone 
in the bladder ſometimes cauſes this diſorder, and in the 
- Edinb. Med. Effays, vol. vi. is an inſtance of a worm in 
the bladder ſometimes producing this diſeaſe. Ccelius 
Aurclianus ſpeaks of a ſpecies of hemorrhoids diſcharg- 
ing blood with the urine: and it is ſometimes obſerved 
both in young and aged men that, on a ceſſation of the 
hzmorrhoids, blood paſſes with the urine. 


veſſels of the bladder, or rather of its ſphincter, diſtended 
veſſels: in this caſe, the flux is periodical, a retenſion. of 


away ſometimes without urine and is never equally mixed 
vitth the vrme, as that always is which comes from a higher 
ſource, Home aged women who live luxuriouſly after the 


the diſſolution of the blood. Strong purges, too forcing 
diuretics, or other cauſes of ſpaſms in the belly, are alſo 


matic, 


The urine ſometimes appears to be bloody when there 
15 no blood diſcharged with it; this is known by ſtraining 
it through a linen cloth, for if it is bloody, the cloth will 
be tinged, but otherwiſe not: 

| Bloody urine ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from bloody diſ- 
charges in a gonorrhœa, from that ſpecies of piles which 
flow into the urinary paſſages; and critical diſcharges of 
the blood in the urinary paſſages ſhould be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe that are not ſuch. | 

When bloody urine is mixed with pus, there is an ulcer 
omewhere in the urinary paſſages. All diſcharges of 
ch urine are to be feared, though thoſe from hæmor- 
moids the leaſt ſo; but the mk 


rom ulcers and from wounds of the kidneys or bladder. 


1 the bladder are often critical and ſalutary, and return 
of intervals. In plethoric men, both young and 
e the omiſſion of cuſtomary veneſection or from 
2 obſtructions in women of eighty, who were 

Wee of high life, who had neglected to ſupply by 
<p "By the evacuations which nature had made for- 
3 the uterus, theſe diſcharges continue for a 
conſo res e time, in no ſmall quantity, without any ill 
tary 3 Jet, though at firſt they may appear ſalu- 
0 5 we applying other evacuations, they are far 
ength, Ke. out danger, from gradually waſting the 

er Pram patient 1s plethoric, or when a ſuppreſſed 
ha” Ie” xcret10n is the cauſe, bleed, and keep the bowels 
ere is any tendency to, or actual inflammation, 


| portions of nitre may be diſſolved in each draught 

Juſt b Ya may iolved in each drau 

cific, 27 3 drank. The uva urſi is eſteemed a 2 
other medicines of the aſtringent kind ſhould 


fainting, difficulty of breathing, a low, ſmall, frequent 


Hoffman ob- 
ſerves that ſometimes an hæmorrhage happens from the 


the blood occaſions a pain about the pubes, the blood drops 
ceſſation of their menſes, have their urine often mixed with 
blood. In putrid fevers this is a frequent ſymptom, from 


cauſes of bloody urine. Bloody urine is always ſympto- 
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dangerous are thoſe | 


*morrhages from the kidneys, and from the ſphincter 


re : 
=, — draughts of an infuſion of linſeed may be taken, 


not be yentured on. The natron vitriolatum may be re- 
peated in doſes, to procure gentle evacuations, every or 
every other day. When a ſtone in the bladder is the 
cauſe, reſt ſhould be indulged ; as much manna may be 
taken twice a week in a pint of whey as will paſs off rea- 
dily by ſtool, and, if need be, an anodyne may be taken 
after the operation. When the diſcharge is from the kid- 


neys or the ureters, an infuſion. of the ſeeds of wild car- 
rot is of ſingular benefit. See Davevs CRETICUs, If 


ſuppreſſed hæmorrhages produce this diſorder, bleed and 


give aloetics. When a putreſcence in the blood and juices 
are attendant, the bark with the dilute vitriolic acid will 
be the neceſſary means of relief. When ulcers are ſuſ- 
pected in any of the urinary paſſages, give ſuch medicines 
and direct ſuch liquors for the common drink as ſheathe 
acrimony. See Hoffman's Rat. Med. Syſt. Cullen's Firſt 


Lines, vol. iii. p. 67. edit. 4. London Med. Journal, 


vol. iv. p. 282. Wallis's Sydenham. 
INCONTINENCE of URINE. This diſorder may be 


bladder, a weakneſs in the ſphincter of the bladder from 
hard labour, or from a violent extraCtion of a ſtone through 
the urethra, perforation in the bladder, a ſtone in che blad- 
der, wounds on the head, a laceration, or a relaxation of 
the ſuſpenſory ligament of the bladder, &c. 

The moſt frequent cauſes are, a weakneſs or palſy in 
the ſphincter of the bladder, in which caſes a bliſter is 
generally a ſucceſsful remedy ; it ſhould be placed on the 
lumbar vertebræ and the os ſacrum, and may be kept 
open ſome days by means 'of the ung. cantharidis; If 
the ſphincter of the bladder is relaxed from the extraction 


ſome mildly aſtringent medicine may be applied. When 
this diſorder is obſerved in children, it is ſometimes re- 
lieved by drinking an infuſion of ſtrawberry leaves, and 


rubbing the pubes with rectified ſpirits of wine. When 


= pers : = — pregnancy 1s the cauſe, the patient muſt wait until after 
and opened in the ſame manner as from the hxmorrhoidal 


delivery. When a ſtone in the bladder produces this diſ- 
order, lithotomy ſometimes relieves, but cannot be truſted 
to, for ſometimes 1t proves a cauſe of this diſorder when 
before it had no exiſtence. See Hoffman's Rat. Med. 
Syſt. Lond. Med. Obf. and Inq. vol. ii. and iii. Bell's 
Surgery, vol. ii. p. 163. See ENUREs1s. . London Med. 
Journal, vol, vi. p. 417. vol. vii. p. 416. White's Surgery, 
378. 
F URINA ARDOR, ſee DysvRIa;z—— Stimulatores, 


| ſee ACCELERATORES URINE. 


URINARIA. See LINARTA; DENs LEoN1s. 
URORRHCEAS. The urine paſſing from the urethra 
through ſome eroſion of the perinzum. © 
URTICA. The NETTLE. Boerhaave mentions 
eight ſpecies, but none of them obtain in the preſent 
practice, though the common ſtinging and the ſpecies 
called white Archangel are ſtrongly recommended : the 
firſt for checking internal hæmorrhages, and the ſecond 
for moderating the fluor albus. Sometimes they have 
been uſed externally to ſtimulate paralytic limbs, in order 
to recover ſenſe and motion. 'The College of Edinburgh 
orders the urtica dioica or urtica foliis oppoſitis oblongo 
cordatis, racemis geminis, amentis cylindricis, Linn. 
The coMMON NETTLE. For that called a/ba—zners— 
mortua, ſee LAMIUM ALBUM; —Iners magna fretidiſſima, 
ſee GALEOPSIS;— Lactea, ſee LAMIUM MACULATUMs 
URTICA MARINA. SEA BLUBBER. It ſwims on the 
water, being a round compreſſed pellucid ſubſtance, re- 
reſembling jelly, with red veins interſperſed. Its virtues 
are the ſame with thoſe of the lepus marinus. 
URTICARIA. 1 Called alſo febris urticata uredo. The 
URTICATA. J acuTE NETTLE-RASH. Dr. Cul- 


order exanthemata. He obſerves that all agree that it is 
2 mild diſeaſe, ſeldom requiring the uſe of remedies. It 
is generally ſufficient to obſerve an antiphlogiſtic regimen, 
and to keep the patient in a temperature that is neither 
hot nor cold. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 252. 

URUCU. See ACcHIOTL, 

USNEA CRANII HUMANI. Moss of a DEAD 
MAN's SKULL. It is different from the moſs on ſtones and 
trees, but is often found on the bones of horſes, & c. It is 
now neglected as a medicine. See Muscus ARBOREUS., 

UTERARIA. UTERINE or HYSTERIC MEDICINES. 
Theſe are of three ſorts, viz. the emmenagoga, ariſto- 


| lochia, and ecbolica- | | UTERI 


occaſioned by pregnancy, a palſy in the ſphinQer of the 


of a ſtone, it uſually recovers ſpontaneouſly ; however; 


len places this genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, and 
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UTERI HEMORRHAGIA. ExcesS1VE MENSES. 
dee MENORRHAGIA. | 
UTERUS. The woms; called alſo ager nature 
by/ftera, matrix, metra; utriculus: "The uterns is ſituated 
between the bladder and the rectum; it is covered with 
the peritoneum, which comes from the back part of the 
bladder, aſcends up the fore part of the uterus, from 
thence over the fundus, down the poſterior ſide, and ſo 
to the rectum. . On each edge of the uterus this poſition 
of the peritoneum forms a Tad duplicature, which is 
extended on each fide, more or leſs, directly to the ad- 
joining lateral parts of the pelvis, forming a fort of mem- 
ranous partition between the anterior and poſterior halves 
of the cavity of the pelvis; and then is continued looſely 
with the peritoneum on the ſide of the pelvis; theſe two 
duplicatures are called the ligamenta lata: the laminæ of 
which are connected by a cellular membrane, and con- 
tain the tube Fallopianz, the ovariæ, and part of the 
ſpermatic veſfels, and thoſe which go to the uterus, alſo 


the ligamenta rotunda, and the nerves. The wterus is 


rather triangular in its ſhape, the fundus is almoſt a ſtrait 
line, the two ſides approaching each other, makes it nar- 
row where the cervix begins, then it grows larger, then 
narrow again at the os tincæ, which is received into the 
vagina. The inſide of the uterus is ſmooth; at the upper 

art the uterus is very vaſcular, at the ſides and below it 
is white. The cervix uteri, on each fide, is divided into 
two lateral parts by a ridge, whence the fibres go off in 
the manner of a feather. At each angle of the fundus 


we may introduce a briſtle into the beginning of the 


Fallopian tubes, which go into a tortuous manner, and 
terminate at the ovaria in an irregular round jagged ex- 
tremity, where their diameter is about one third of an 


inch; this fringe is called morſus diaboli, and is hung 


upon a membrane like the meſentery, between the 
doublings of which the veſſels run to the tubes. The 
tubes are not ſmooth internally, but there are innu- 
merable longitudinal rugz placed cloſe upon one another. 
See Ovariz and TBA FALLOPIANZ. The uterus 
is furniſhed with blood- veſſels from the hypogaſtrics and 
the ſpermatics. The ſpermatics riſe as in the male, and 
when they get to the pſoas muſcle, they paſs upon the 
ligamenta lata, and go to the tubæ Fallopianæ, the ovaria, 
and the uterus. On the ſides of the uterus the hypogaſ- 
tries paſs to the vagina, &c. and theſe anaſtomoſe with 
tie ſpermatics; they run in a ſerpentine manner. The 
ſpermatics are moſtly above, and the hypogaſtrics below. 
See De Graaf de Mulierum Organis Generation In- 
ſervientibus. Winſlow's Anatomy. Haller's Phyſiology, 
le. 34 and 35. GT | 
UTRICARIA. See NEPENTHES. 
UTRICULUS. See UTERus. | 


/ 


UTRIFORMIS ABSCESSUS. Sce CEDEMosARCA. 
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VU:Z1 


| | UVA. See STAPHILOMA., _ 


UVA GRUINA. CRANE BERRIES, The 
brought from New-England, and are reckoneg 70 
buticz - | | attiſcgr. 
Unst. BEAR's WHORTLE ETRRV, yr... 
WHORTS, or BEAR'S BILBERRIES. It is the Nr We, 
/i, i. e. arbutus caulibus procumbentibus, fo! * the 
rimis, Linn. The BEAR-BERRY STRAWRBBERR .. "Cher. 


d | . WAY TR 
is alſo called vaccaria- Vaccinia. The plant is an er EE. It 


trailing ſhrubby one; it hath many ſmall, oblon n 
leaves, monopetalous white flowers, with a flelb cc 8 
edge, cut into ſive ſections; the berries are red. i ' 
reſembles the common red wort-buth, from whichie. 
be diſtinguiſhed by the leaves being more oblong, 3 py ? 
the flower having ten ſtamina, and the berry fte hog 
whereas the flower of the common whortle hath One, 
ſtamina, and the berry often twenty ſeeds, It i; 0 i 
on the ſnowy hills in Auſtria and Styria, but more 1 
tifully in Sweden, and it is cultivated in gardens in H. 
land; it is alſo found in Scotland. 

The leaves have a bitteriſh aſtringent taſte, 
any remarkable ſmell, at leaſt when dr 


Uy cipli 


Without 
Y 3 they are celes 


| brated by Dr. Haen, in nephritic and calculous con. 
plaints, and ulcers in the urinary paſſages, in which cas 


3 ſs. of the powder was taken ſaſting, or two or thre 


times in a day. It is very uſeful to many in moderat 


the pain which often attends calculous complaints; bit 
in other reſpects hath not yet been attended with thoſe 
advantages in England, for which it is ſo ſtrongly fe. 
commended by the juſt named profeſſor. Dr. Cullen 
has found it very powerful for relieving the ſymptoms f 
calculus. Mat. Med. See Med. Muſ. vol. i. n. 13. 
PAss A. A grape dried in the ſun, tlie fruit of 
the vitis vinifera. Linn. See VIIIs. For that called 
Criſpa, ſee GROSSULARIA;— Lr-pina, fee Hina 
PaRis; Marina, ſee CAuD A Equina, 

UVEA. 8o the poſterior lamina of the iris hath been 
called; ſome called the chora:des by the name of ua, 
and the coloured part they called iris. The ancients 
called it uvea, becauſe they obſerved it to be of the co- 
lour of an unripe grape in grazing animals, for they 
chiefly diſſected brutes. Mr. Pott calls the iris a circular 
muſcle. See ACINIFORMIS. 

UVERO. See GUAIBARA. | 

UVULA. It is alſo called con, gargareon, columella, 


columna oris, gurgulio, inter/eptum. From the middle 


part of the palatum molle, the uvula hangs down into 


the throat, acting as a valve, by means of whole different 
actions we can breathe either through the mouth or 


| the noſe. It is of an irregularly conical ſhape, and is 


glandulous. 
UVULARIA. See HippoGLOSSUM 
UZIFUR., See ADROP, | 
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r yACCA MARINA. See MANATI. 
V VACCARIA. See UVA us!. 

S Y yACCINIA. A name for ſeveral ſorts of the 
ic idea, alſo of the uva ur/i; for that called Alba, 
I MESPILUS. FRUCT. NIGRO; Nubis vulgaris, 
ee CHAM EMORUS Paluſtris, ſee Oxycoccus. 
| VAGA. An erratic kind of intermitting fever, re- 
turning at more than ten days from each fit. 

VAGI NERVI. See PAR VAGUM. 
| VAGINA. In BOTANY it is the ſheath or covering 
ct bud. In ANATOMY called alſo caulis. It is the 
paſſage from the external pudenda to the mouth of the 
uterus. Its courſe is upward and backward its inſide is 
very vaſcular and villous, and the villi are very full of veſ- 
{cls and nerves. The vagina is contracted at its orifice 
by the ſphincter vaginæ, and in its whole length by the 
krator ani. Each fide of the anterior portion of the va- 
gina is covered externally by a thin broad expanſion of 
veſſels called the plexus retiformis; theſe two planes run 
| down each fide of the clitoris behind the nymph, and 
F likewiſe cover the urethra like a collar before _ are 

ſpread on the vagina; this plexus is capable of being 

erected, and in coitu it is compreſſed by the ſphincter 
vaginæ, which is contrived for the greater pleaſure. The 
| ©2714 is a fleſhy membranous tube, which lies immedi- 
| ftely before the rectum, is incurvated, hath the turn of 
tie bones as the uterus hath, is collapſed and compreſſed 
between the bladder and the rectum. The ſtructure of 
lac vagina 18 very vaſcular; on its infide it is very rugous. 
1 15 commonly reckoned muſcular. The vagina is ſome- 
times too narrow; this may be either natural from original 
cntormationz or accidental, in conſequence of diſeaſe. 
Cicatrices may be formed from a laceration after ſevere 
| labour; in conſequence of ulceration, eroſion, &c. Pre- 

ternatural conſtrictions may be induced from the uſe 
af ſtyptic applications, or fumigations. The cure may 

f atempted by emollient fomentations, as by the ſteams 
* warm water directed to the parts; and by introducing 
a {mall tent of compreſſed ſpunge. If theſe fail, recourſe 
mu 5 had to the knife: though, in the ſimple contrac- 
L 2 che cavity of the vagina, this expedient is ſeldom 

-cnary, and the attempt is often attended with the 
utmolt dan 
bcbedei other method hath failed. The dilatation, 

0 10 Previous to impregnation, has very often been 
tural 15 BY by labour pains. Sometimes there is a na- 
alta ** » fo that the vagina is either imperforated 

„Seer, Or a foramen only remains ſufficient to tranſ- 


mit th Eine 
rm © menſtrual blood. If, from a coalition of the pa- 
<3 of the vagina, 


tte 4 
mpt to force it would be vain. 


alter ca : : : . 

7 8 will afford a proper direction for the knife; 
thra for {once mult be cautious not to miſtake the ure- 
=o © paſſage into the vagina. When the vagina 


d unpervious alt 
| ogether : 
found wanting. Sether, the uterus has been ſometimes 


The orifice in the 


| Fleſhy, fungous, or polypous tumors ariſe from all parts 


| and this name is given alſo to a coat of the ceſophagus 


ger; therefore ſhould never be determined on 


the paſſage be entirely ſhut up, an 


VAL 


of the vagina. They happen to women at every period of 
life, but moſt frequently towards the decline. They ge- 
nerally proceed from an obſtruction of the ſmall glands of 
the parts, and are leſs or more difficult to diſcover or re- 
move, as their origin is low or high in the vagina. Their 
texture is various; ſometimes they are tender and mucila- 
ginous, like thoſe in the noſe; at other times firm and 
ſolid, like a wen; ſometimes their baſes are very conſider- 
able; though they generally adhere by a ſmall neck. They 
ſometimes, like ſcirrhi, continue indolent for many years; 
and are alſo liable to degenerate into ſcirrhus and cancer. 
In their mildeſt ſtate, they are attended with perpetual 
ſtillidicium from the vagina, and ſometimes with profuſe 
and dangerous floodings. Carefully diſtinguiſh betwixt 
theſe tumors and herniz, or prolapſus uteri, &c. Polypi, 
when curable by an operation, may generally be removed 
by ligature; a Aer method than cutting, as they are of- 
ten ſupplied with large blood-veſſels. For fixing the li- 
gature, the fingers of the operator will be ſometimes ſuffi- 
cient. When this method fails, Dr. Hunter's needle, or 
M. Levret's double canula, for applying and fixing the li- 
gature over the tumor, are the moſt ſimple and ſucceſsful 
expedients. M. Levret's inſtrument is a piece of flexible 
gold or ſilver wire, paſſed through a double hollow probe 
in the form of a nooſe: this is to be conveyed into the va- 
gina, and carried over the tumor, till it reaches the baſe. 
The ends of the wire muſt be gently drawn, or it muſt be 
twiſted round as tight as the patient can eaſily bear; the 
canula mult afterwards be fixed to the thigh, and the wire 
tightened every day as it ſlackens. "Thus the circulation 
in the tumor 1s ſtopped, and in two or three days the 
polypus will drop off, In fixing the ligature, the opera- 
tor mult be cautious not to miſtake the tubercle of the os 
tincæ for the polypous tumor. See Hamilton's Outlines. 
This name vagina is given to other parts of the body, as 
to the capſula Gliſſonii, which is called vagina portæ. A 
coat of the teſtes is called vaginalis tunica (fee TESTES); 
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and of the ſpinal marrow. 
VALANIDA. See BALAN DA. 
VALERIANA. VALERIAN. Boerhaave enumerates 
thirteen ſpecies. In warmer countries the ſort diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of $ETWALL, or of GREAT-GAR= 
DEN-VALERIAN, is preferred; but in colder climates 
the beſt is the valeriana ſylveſtris major of Caſp. Bauhine; 
it is alſo called phu Dioſcoridis, and GREAT WILD VALE= 
RIAN. Valerianà officinalis, vel va/eriana phu, vel valeriana 
major, foliis omnibus pinnatis, floribus triandris, Linn, 
Great wild valerian. It is a plant with channelled ſtalks, 
the leaves in pairs, each leaf 1s compoſed of a num- 
ber of long, narrow, ſharp-pointed ſegments, indented 
about the edges, of a dull green colour, ſet along a mid- 
dle rib, which is terminated by an odd one; producing 
on the tops of the ſtalks umbel-like cluſters of {mall 


monopetalous flowers, which appear in May, June, and 
88 > | July, 


July, each of which is followed by a ſingle naked ſeed, 
winged with down; the root conſiſts of tough ſtrings, 
with numerous ſmall threads matted together, iſſuing 
from one head, of a duſky browniſh colour approaching 
to olive. It 1s perennial, and grows wild in dry moun- 
tainous places. | 

Valerian roots when dry have a ſtrong and grateful 
odour, rather a difagreeable, warm, |itteriſh, ſubacrid 
taſte; the ſtrength of their ſmell and taſte are the only 
marks of their genuineneſs and goodneſs. Theſe roots 
have often a diſagreeable ſmell from the urine of cats; 
and ſometimes there are a mixture of the roots of a 
ſpecics of crowfoot amongſt them, but on chewing them 
they are ſomewhat cauſtic, and thus they are diſcovered. 
Theſe ſhould be taken up at a proper ſeaſon ; and pro- 
perly preſerved or they become inert. 

As a medicine theſe roots are an excellent antiſpaſ- 
modic in nervous diſeaſes, and take a place amongſt the 
mildeſt of the fetids. The powder hath been extolled 
in epilepſies for which end 9 ii. of it are given three 
times a day. 

Dr. Cullen has found it uſeful in epileptic, hyſteric, 
and other ſpaſmodic affections. It ſeems moſt uſeful 
when given in ſubſtance, and in large doſes, ſeldom fo 
in infuſion. 


The .powdered root, digeſted in water, or in ſpirit of | 


wine, impregnates both menſtrua ſtrongly with the fmell 
and taſte z water diſtilled from it ſmells ſtrong of the 
root, but no eſſential oil ſeparates, though ſeveral pounds 
are committed at once to the ſtill. The watery extract 
is ſtrong, diſagreeably ſweetiſh, and a little bitter; the 
ſpirituous extract is agreeable, and much reſembles the 
root. : 

The root is the beſt preparation, and when its flavour 
diſguſts,. the mixture of a little mace renders it more 
agreeable. Next to the powder, a ſtrong tincture made 
with a proof ſpirit is to be choſen. The College of 
Phyſicians of London order two tinctures of valerian 
made in the following manner: 


TiINCTURA VALERIANA: Tincture of Valerian. 


Take of the root of wild valerian in coarſe powder 
four ounces z proof ſpirit of wine, two. pints; digeſt 
with a gentle heat for eight days, and ſtrain. | 


'[1NCTURA VALERIANA VOLATILIs. Volatile Tinc- 
ture of Valerian. 


Take of the root of wild valerian, four ounces; com- 
pound ſpirit of ammoniac, two pints; digeſt for eight 
days and ſtrain. Pharm. Lond. 1788. This tincture, 
made doubly ſtrong with the root, 1s an excellent remed 
in the above caſes, and acts ſuddenly, aad effectually. 
If to lb i. of this tincture, 3 1. of the diluted vitriolic 
acid is added, it proves an uſeful remedy in thoſe head- 
achs which affect the ſtudious, it ſtrengthens the ſtomach 
and relieves many flatulent and ſpaſmodic ſymptoms. 
See Neumann's Chem. Works. Lewis's Materia Med. 
Med. Muſ. vol i. no. vii. Cullen's Mat. Medica. It is 
alſo a name for the lactuca agnina; ax ſpecies of pole- 
monium, of the nardus celtica, a ſpecies of eruca. 

VALERIANELLA. SMALL VALERIAN. It is a 
plant which reſembles the valerian, and grows in warm 
places. Boerhaave enumerates ſix ſpecies, but they are 
not noticed in the preſent practice. It is alſo a name for 
lactuca agnina. on | 


0 


VALERIANELLOI DES. An American plant de- 
ſcribed by Boerhaave, but no medicinal properties are at- 
tributed to it. 

VALERIANTHEMUM. See RAPUNCULUS VALE- 
RIANOIDES CARULEUS UMBELLATUS. 25 

VALGUS. Bow or BANDY-LEGGED. The legs 
bending outward, Some children are bow-legged from 
their birth; others become ſo from ſetting them on their 
feet too early. The tibia of ſome is crooked, the knees 
of others are diſtorted from a fault in the ancle ; the feet 
of ſome are turned inwards, theſe are called var: ; and 
in others they turn outwards, they are called valgi. The 
beſt method of preventing theſe diſorders in weakly chil- 


dren, is to exerciſe them duly, but not violently, by 


dancing or toſſing them about in one's arms, and not ſet- 

ting them much on their feet, at leaſt not without pro- 

perly ſupporting them: if the diſorder attends at the 

birth, or increaſes after it is begun, apply emollients, 
I 
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the varices, for the better elaboration of the ſemen. 


- . . . Ions 
thematæ. It is an acute, eruptive, infectious diſza'%, 0 


dent; and of retroceſſion, which is putrid. 
account we have of this diſorder was WII 


management of it in the firſt period, 


this period he obſerved that on a ſudden the! er the boch, 
regular, and all the puſtules were out all ov 1201 


then boots of ſtrong leather, wood, &c 
ed, to diſpoſe the crooked legs gradually _ "ur, 
form; or other inſtruments may be uſed inſtead * Drop 
which, when not too coſtly, are uſually to he « boy 
Slighter inſtances of theſe diſorders yield to candy 
ing without inſtruments. See Hildanus, Ie og = 
lingen, and Heiſter's Surgery. Alſo the word C 8 
VALLONIA ſee A6YLovs. "0 
VALLUM. SuPERCILIUM. The Evv's 
Alſo a ſpecies of bandage, "Moy 
VALVA, from valve, folding doors. A 
is any thing that opens and ſhuts over tl 
veſſel. In ANATOMY it is a membrane wid 
certain veſſels to admit the blood or other gui ker 
which ſhuts again to prevent is returning. "I 
VALYA NOBILIS. See Co. N 
VALVULA cotci ;—CcoL: ;—1L11, Seo Corox 
VALYULZ CONNIVENTES. They are log7, 65 
folds, chiefly in the ſmall inteſtines towards the K 
and are productions inwards of tlie villous coat Fre: 
uſe is to mix the chyle with the bile and pancrey;, 2 
and to retain the chyle that it may not cle; 
teals. 
VALVULA PALATI. See PALATUM Moll. 
VALVULUS. See ILtaca Pass:o, 
VANILLA, allo called banilia, banilas, argen ar 
maticus. VANELLOES. They are the fruit of 2 cunt, 
plant in the Spaniſh Welt Indies. They are out g 
to give an agreeable flavour to chocolate: but tles are 
greatly extolled for their eſſicacy in cheering the Gi 
- melancholy perſons. See Med. Mu. vol. iii, p, Uh 


Co 
VARAC A. See Jaca IxDICA. 

; VARICELLA. The CHICKEN=POX, called alſo :. 
viola hmphatica. Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſcs; 
in the claſs pyrexiz and order exanthematze, He defnx 
it to be, a ſynocha. After a moderate fever ſhots br 
out, which ſomewhat reſemble the puſtules of the ſmall 
pox, but hardly advance to ſuppuration ; theſe eruytions 
after a few days, dry away in ſcales, without lewing 
any mark behind them. See Med. Tranſac. vol. i. an. 
xvii. Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. p. 171. 

VARICIFORMES PARASTATZA. They are cots 
tiguous to the epididymides, and are veſſels ſo called be 
cauſe they appear full of flexures and contortions, lite 
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VARICOSA CORPORA, ſee SPERMATICA VAS. 
VARICOCELE. It is a varicoſe diſtenſion of tie 
veins of the ſerotum; which in this ſtate form a tumor 
of hard knotty inequalities, ſeldom attended with yan 
and in general productive of no inconventence exe 
what ariſes from its bulk. In order to the relief cf tis 
diforder, it may be treated as the cir/ocelr, which fe; 
alſo Bells Surgery, vol. i. p. 492. Pott's Worss 49 
White's Surgery, p. 334. ; 
VARICULA. A diminutive of variv. Thus bl, A, 
Severinus calls an intumeſcence of the veins in by 
tunica adnata of the eye, when it is cauſe! by be 
blood. | h 
VARIOLA. The sMALL pox. Dr. Cullen Place 
this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs pyrexiz and order c, 


its own kind; it is accompanied with inflammatoh | 
which terminates by ſuppuration, in cuticular pu 
it is, in a natural way, uſually completedby three 2. . 
continual, ſymptomatic fevers, viz. the fever of _ 
ration, which is nervous; of ſuppuration, which 15 


iC 
it by Rhazthy 


. . . ten 
about the end of the ninth, or the beginning of the te 


century, and · his deſcription of it was fo Saria = 
little or nothing was added to it for five hundrc 1. 
after: he alſo uſed the cool method in the i 
it. Rhazes ſays that Aaron, an Alexandrian ge 
was the firſt who deſcribed it, and that he 50e " 
622. The next to Rhazes was Sydenham; be Of 
that the ſlower the eruption the more our 
diſeaſe was; he admirably deſcribes it, and imp he ach 
that is, to + 

fever came cn 


or ſeventh day, when the ſecondary he pulſe becune 


thick, the eyes C0 fre 


* 


the urine was well coloured, or 


ſiee from the fiery luſtre which was obſervable before; 
a the ſecondary fever came on by degrees at the firſt, 
b : ſoon the eyes are inflamed and watery, a delirium 
o es on, the urine is pale, the pulſe quick and hard, 
= fore &c. and here he takes the patient out of 
pgs orders cool air; the patient's feet to be put into 
0 n water, and an opiate to be given and repeated as 
boy red until the rage is abated. The next was Hel- 
. who obſerved the uſefulneſs of purging when the 
2 mptoms came on, which Sydenham had remarked 
_ by ſtage; and Dr. Freind introduced the practice 
1 En land. Boerhaave ſtill advances, wick reſpect to 
t 8 e and management of the /ma!/-pox ; he ventured 
b "reſtrain the too faden eruption of the puſtules, and 
8 mmends the attempt to cure the ſmall-poæ without per- 
aide the ſuppuration to come on. The next to Boer- 
heart Nos Dr. Thompſon 3 he obſerves the propereſt 
method of reckoning the time of the eruptions continu- 
nce, their ſuppuration, and that as circumſtances attend, 
theſe vary; allo that the ſwelling of the face, and the 
ſpitting at the turn, are beſt kept up by moderating the 
ſerer. Many other judicious and uſeful obſervations 
hare alſo appeared, but they are almoſt ſuperſeded by the 
ice of inoculation. _ 
EN ſmall-pox 18 epidemical, it uſually begins 
about the vernal equinox. Sydenham obſerves that when 
it is irregular and dangerous it begins ſooner, as in Janu- 
| ary or February. Boerhaave ſays that if it ariſes in a 
| place where it hath been ſix years abſent, and makes its 
appearance in January or February, the following ſummer 
| will be attended with a __— A z but if it firſt appears 
| 1 it will be of a gentle kind. | - 
| 2 ak divides the ſmall-pox into the diſtinct and 
E the confluent kinds; the diſtinct is when the puſtules do 
| hot touch each other: the confluent are when the puſtules 
more or leſs run into one another. Dr. Mead divides 
| them into the ſimple many e. the ſimple is when 
W the ſymptoms are mild, the ſuppuration kindly, and at 
| laſt the puſtules fall off in dry ſcabs ; the malignant is 
| when the fever is great, the puſtules advance but flowly, 
| and do not ſuppurate well, and the other ſymptoms are 
violent, ; = | 
As Sydenham excels in his deſcription of this diſeaſe, 
| fo as that Boerhaave ſays, * Sydenham's book is the only 
one worth reading on the ſmall-pox 3”? his account of it 
in its riſe, progreſs, ſpecies, and termination, here fol- 
| lows. The diſtinCt /mall-pox begins with a chillineſs and 
ſhivering, which is immmediately followed by extreme 
heat, violent pain in the head and back, vomiting, and 
in adults a tendency to ſweat; this laſt is not obſerved 
in children; pain juſt under the ſcrobiculus cordis, if it 
is but gently preſſed with the hand, flecpineſs and ſtupor 
| particularly in children, and ſometimes convulſions, 
which laſt, if they happen after dentition is completed, 
Jou may always ſuſpect the /mall-pox to be juſt approach- 


. | Ing; and the eruptions appearing in a few hours after- 
- | wards generally verify the prognoſtic ; ſo that, for in- 
k ance, if a convulſion fit attacks a child over night, as 


| It uſually happens, the [mall-pox appear in the morning 
following; and it frequently happens that the ſma!l-pox 
immediately ſucceeding ſuch fits, throws out large erup- 
tions, but they are of a mild kind, and rarely confluent. 
heſe are almoſt all the ſymptoms that accompany this 

| Ciſcaſe in the beginning, and they generally precede the 
Auption of the puſtules, but where the blood is of a 
boler texture, and fo eafily admits of a change, it ſome- 
umes happens that the ſeparation is performed by 


11 degrees, without any conſiderable ſickneſs before the 
05 | Cxpuliion of the matter ſhews itſelf by the eruption of 
th the puſtules. Eo 

ut the diſtinct /mall-pox comes out moſtly. on the fourth 
1 d, incluſire from the beginning of the illneſs, and 
of | ometimes 


* a little later, but ſeldom ſooner, at which 
une the ſymptoms are uſually much abated, or even go 
| = off, ſo that the patient thinks himſelf pretty well; 

ns perſons are ſo inclined to ſweat, that it can 
and 7 v6 prevented, howeyer ey they are covered, 
| ripen is diſpoſition continues until the puſtules begin to 
| "ro, then vaniſhes f ontaneouſly ; this ſweating 
as follo <7 Uſtin& ſort. The eruptions proceed nearly 
ſmall s: pale red puſtules, as large as the head of a 
| firſt bin, ſhew themſelves here and there on the face 


ox on the neck and breaſt, afterwards on the body, 


= 
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| and during this ſtage of the diſeaſe th throat is affected 


with a ſoreneſs, that increaſes as the puſtules ariſe, 


which growing every day fuller, inflame the ikin and 
fleſh of the neighbouring parts; for about the eighth day 
from about the beginning of the diſeaſe, the ipaces be- 
tween the puſtules that appeared before of a pale white 
begin to grow red, and ſwell in proportion to the num<« 
ber of the puſtules, with a throbbing pain of thoſe parts; 
which, continually increaſing, occaſions the inflammation 


and ſwelling above mentioned, ſo that in the progreſs of 


the diſeaſe the eye-lids are fo filled and diſtended, as 
ſometimes to make the patient blind; and this tumor 
looks like a ſhining inflated bladder drawn over them. 
The blindneſs comes on ſooner if a great number of 
puſtules fix on the eyes at the beginning of the eruption; 
immediately after the face, the hands, and fingers ſwell, 
in proportion to the number of the eruptions. The 
pultules on the face, that until this day were ſmooth 
and red, now grow rough and whitiſh, which indeed is 
the firſt ſign of a beginning ſuppuration, and they like- 
wiſe gradually diſcharge a yellow matter, in colour re— 
ſembling a honey- comb. The inflammation of the hands 
and face, in the mean time, come to its height, cauſes 
the ſpaces between the eruptions to look of a pretty 
florid colour, like a damaſk roſe; and the more mild and 
genuine the /mall-poy is, fo much more the eruptions, 
and their intermediate ſpaces approach this colour. Ag 
the puſtules in the face appear rougher and yelower 
every day as they ripen; ſo, on the contrary, thoſe of 
the 1 and other parts, appear ſmoother, and nat ſo 
white. On the eleventh day, the inflammation and 


ſwelling manifeſtly abate, and the eruptions, both of t! 6 


face and the reſt of the body, being come to their ma- 
turity and juſt bigneſs, which is nearly the ſize of a pea, 
they dry and ſcale off, and in this kind of /ma!l-p;x, 
uſually quite diſappear on the fourteenth or fifteenth day; 
but the eruptions on the hands being generally more ob- 
ſtinate than thoſe of the other parts, and yet freſh and 
white, remain a day or two longer. Thole on the face 
and body dry and ſcale off, but thoſe on the hands burſt, 
and ſo vaniſh. The puſtules on the face are ſucceeded 
by a ſcurf, or branny ſcales, and thoſe ſometimes by pits, 
or marks; for when the puſtules firſt fall off, the fkin is 


ſmooth, but thoſe ſcales coming on and falling off alter. 


nately, do at length make thoſe pits: yet it often hap= 
pens that this diſtinct fort leaves no marks behind. 
The confluent ſmall-pox is attended with the ſame 


ſymptoms in common with the diſtinct ſort; but they 


are all more violent, particularly the fever, anxiety, ſick- 


neſs, vomiting, and the pain in the back, by which you 


may fotetel that the confluent ſort are approaching. The 
patient is not ſo ready to ſweat in this fort, but a looſe- 
neſs ſometimes precedes, and continues a day or two 

after the eruption, which is not ever obſerved in the 
diſtin kind. The confluent ſort generally comes out 
on the third day, ſometimes earlier, but rarely later; 
and the ſooner the puſtules come out before the fourth 
day, the more they run together: however, though to 
ſpeak in general, the confluent kind ſcarce ever appear 
ſo late as the fourth day, yet ſometimes the eruption 
may be deferred by ſome violent ſymptoms to the fourth 
or fifth day; e. g. Iſt, Sometimes a ſharp pain in the 
loins reſembling a fit of the ſtone. 2d, A pain in the 
ſide like that in a pleuriſy. 3d, A pain in the limbs like 
that in a rheumatiſm. 4th, A pain in the ſtomach, at- 
tended with ſickneſs and vomiting. In theſe caſes, 
which indeed rarely happen, the ſpots are retarded, and 
they alſo foretel great danger. 'Though the ſymptoms 
accompanying this diſeaſe in the beginning of the diſtinct 
kind, go off immediately after eruption, it nevertheleſs 

happens much otherwiſe in the confluent kind, in which 
the fever, and other ſymptoms, afflict the patient for 
ſeveral days after the puſtules appear. Sometimes this 
ſort comes out like the eryſipelas, and ſometimes like the 
meaſles, from which it is next to impoſſible directly to 
diſtinguiſh them by external appearances 3 but by attend- 
ing to the different time of the cruption in theſe diſeaſes, 
and other circumſtances, which from their reſpective hiſ- 
tories will be found to differ greatly, you will be able to 
diſtinguiſh them. As the diſtemper increaſes, the puſ- 
tules, eſpecially thoſe of the face, do not rife ſo high as 
thoſe of the diſtinct kind, but, running together, appear 
at firſt like a red bladder, covering the whole face and 
maki 8 
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making it ſwell ſooner than in the diſtinct ſort, and at laſt | 


they appear like a thin white pellicle cloſely adhering to 


the face, and riſing a little higher than the ſurface of the 
ſkin. After the eighth day, this pellicle grows gradually 
tougher, as appears by the touch, and inclines to a brown, 
and not to a yellow colour, as in the diſtin kind. The 
roughneſs and colour of the ſkin daily increaſes, until at 
length the pellicle falls off in large ſcales; but when the, 
diſeaſe hath been ſevere, it uſually ſticks to ſome parts of 
the face till after the twentieth day. The more violent the 
ſmall-pox proves, the nearer the eruptions, as they ripen, 
incline to a dark brown colour, and the longer they are in 
falling off, if left to themſelves; whereas, on the contrary, 
the leſs they run together, the yellower they grow, and 
the ſooner they ſcale off. When the pellicle, which co- 
vers the face, firſt falls off, it leaves no roughneſs behind, 
but it is immediately ſucceeded by branny ſcales of a very 
corroſive nature, which not only make larger pits than the 
diſtin kind generally do, but alſo much disfigure the 
face with unſeemly ſcars and in the confluent kind, if the 
diſeaſe hath been very violent, the ſkin of the ſhoulders 
and back ſometimes ſcale off, leaving theſe parts bare. In 
the confluent /mall-pax, the eruptions on the hands and 
feet are larger than thoſe of the other parts, and are gra- 
dually leſs, as they approach the body. Peculiar to the 
confluent /mall-pox is a ſalivation in adults, and a looſeneſs 
in children; the former never fails to attend, the latter 
rarely. The ſpitting begins as ſoon as the irruption ap- 
pears, and ſometimes a day or two after; the matter is 
at firſt thin, and eaſily and plentifully expectorated; but 
towards the eleventh day the ſaliva becomes viſcous, and 
is raiſed with difficulty; the patient 1s thirſty, coughs 


often while he drinks, and the liquor flies out of his noſ- 


trils, and from this day the ſalivation generally ſtops, 
though ſometimes but very rarely: after it hath ceaſed 
entirely for a day or two, it returns again. On the ſame, 


1. e. the eleventh day, the ſwelling of the face, and the 


ſpitting begin to abate, but then the hands commonly 
ſwell, or at leaſt ought ſo to do. A looſeneſs does not 
ſeize children fo ſoon as a ſalivation does; but whenever 


it begins, if it is not ſtopped by art, it attends through- 


out the diſeaſe. In both the diſtinct and the confluent 
' ſort, the fever rages moſt from the beginning to the time 
of the eruption, after which it abates, and continues 
much more moderate, until the ſuppuration begins, which 
being finiſhed, it goes off entirely. Again, when the 
diſeaſe proves violent, the patient hath a kind of fit to- 
wards the evening; at which time, eſpecially, the moſt 
dangerous ſymptoms ariſe, and rage moſt ſeverely. 

As to the prognoſtics of this diſorder it is uſually ob- 

ſerved, that the danger is proportioned to the number of 
the puſtules on the head, and particularly on the face. 
If many puſtules are on the body, and but few on the 
face, the danger 1s ſmall; but though few are on the bo- 
dy, if there are many on the face, the danger is great. 
It the pain in the head and eyes, which attends in the 
beginning, but uſually goes off at the appearance of the 
eruption, continues through the ſeveral ſtages of the diſ- 
temper, it leaves a diſorder in the head after the /mall-pox 
diſappears, and ſometimes a gutta ſerena is the effect. 
Bloody urine, and a diſcharge of blood from the lungs, 
are uſually fatal ſymptoms ; but a convulſion fit preced- 
ing the eruption in children, and a ſweating coming on 
in adults, are tokens of the diſtinct and mild ſort. 
The principal indication in the management of the 
ſmall-pox is, to prevent the too haſty aſſimilation of the 
variolous matter in the beginning of the diſeaſe ; but as 
the greateſt advantages attend the treating of patients 
who labour under this diſorder from natural infection, 
as thoſe are treated in whom it is artificially introduced, 
the reader is referred for direction therein to the ma- 
nagement of the inoculated /mall-pox, and to the authors 
referred to in the concluſion of this article. 

Of the SMALL-Pox by inoculation. Sydenham prac- 
tiſed in the preſent cool method of treating the /mall-pox, 
and writ in defence of the fame. Boerhaave propoſed, 
as already obſerved, to cure the /ma!l-pox without per- 
mitting a ſuppuration. In 1713, Dr. Woodward receiv- 


ed a letter which gave an account of the ſucceſs of ino- 


culating the /mall-pox in Conſtantinople. In 1721, George 
I. king of Great Britain, conſented that a trial ſhould be 
made on ſeven condemned criminals, and ſucceſs attend- 
ing the N ſome of our nobility were inoculated, 
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and, in 1722, ſome of the royal family followed th 
ample. In three years after, 447 people were ing 


eir ex. 


in England, of whom only nine died. In 152 7 


mann writ in the German language on the ſmall. 


Pox by 


inoculation 3 but ſome favoured and others OPpolzd ; 
progreſs; and the practice was. but little encour 1 
until the intrepidity of Mr. Sutton led him into che 0 
ſent improved method of communicating the %a T 
and of treating thoſe who are the ſubjects . it To 
that benevolence which accompanied the lagacity ind 2, 
tor (now baron) Dimſdale, led him to teach the os 
the art of relieving themſelves from the terrors of 1 
diſcaſe which Sydenham deſcribes as above. His 5 
a | ; prelent 
method of inoculating for the /mall-pox is the ſtand 4 
of practice, and his plan is here purſued as the 00 
complete on the ſubject. | Ki 
It hath been queſtioned by ſome, whether or no t. 
genuine /mall pox was conveyed by inoculation ? bs 
there is in reality much more difficulty in conceivin that 
a contagious ſubſtance ſhould propagate, inſtead of i 
own, another diſeaſe. Dr. De Haen, amidſt all 15 
oppoſitions to inoculation, never ſuppoſed that the mat. 
ter of the /mall-pox produced any diſeaſe but the ſmall. 
pox itſelf. | | 
As to whether the matter for inoculation be from pa- 
tients labouring under this diſorder received in the arti. 
ficial or in the natural way, experience does not manifeſt 
any difference; nor does it ſignify whether the matter is 
taken from a mild kind, or from the more virulent ſort, 
The crude matter received from the place of inoculation 
before the patient ſickens, ſuffices for this operation, 
The advantage of inoculation depends more on the dif. 
poſition of the conſtitution than on the kind of matter 
which may be conveyed by it; and the next advantages 
to a proper habit are, the mode of the diſorder's being 
communicated, and the manner of treating the patient 
whilſt it is preſent. | 
The principal advantages of inoculating the ſmal:-p1x 
are, that the puſtules can be made to be fewer in the 
face; the marks on the face are not ſo deep from the 
inoculoted as from the natural /mall-pox ; the ſecondary 
fever rarely follows inoculation ; meaſures can he taken 
to provide againſt the violence of the future fever, and 
other ſymptoms; the loathſomeneſs and the difficulty of 
managing this diſeaſe is greatly lefſened, from thoſe whici 
attend in the natural /ma!/-pox. It is probable that the 
infection being received in a vital part in the natural 
way may have more violent effects than when commun 
cated by the extremities. x 
The ſubjeCts of inoculation are thoſe of every age. if 
an exception is admitted againſt any, it is during the 
firſt two years after the birth of infants, or until they 
have cut their teeth; for until then their irritable frames 
render them ſuſceptible of violent effects from {lit 
cauſes. Old age is no objection, the aged are uſuall 
moſt ſecure from danger. Infants are proper ſubjects 
from their birth to the time [that their teeth begin d 
trouble them; and when detention is over, the vg 
of the child's health will always determine for or agalnl 
the operation. | | 5 3 
Conſtitutions of moſt kinds admit of inoculation vil 
ſafety. The ſcrophulous, ſcorbutic, arthritic, the 55 
pulent, and even the intemperate, all do well [hol 
who labour under acute or critical diſeaſes, or i whom 
are ſymptoms of great debility, ſhould be treated by 
proper means for the recovery of health previous 9 
being inoculated. 1. but 
In general, the temperate ſeaſons are preferre * 
the only exceptionable one is, the hot months u. F 
mer, though cold conſtitutions are ſafely inoculate in 1 
warmeſt weather. When inflammatory or Pitt n 
eaſes prevail, they are unfriendly, and during their © 
tinuance, inoculation ſhould not be admitted- ſtate of 
The beſt preparation is, to produce a healthy i; uſe- 
the body. If the health 1s perfect, preparation eule 
leſs; if defective, it muſt be reſtored. That P et u 
diſpoſition on which a mild ſmal{-pox depends Sl, 0 
known; an healthy one comes the . ul ke 
could that be aſcertained, perhaps, that is the 1 
ſideratum. | are uſual 
In the /ma!l-pox the inflammatory [ympionn. | 
the principal ſource of our care, and that He 


CC . 


. . . . athe! 
reduces and maintains the vis vitæ near, or r 


| ſection, 
| follows 


| red tumor on the 
ma 


| Municated in th 
| 1 obſerved on 


| Olerved about it 


| th . a 
| 2 mate patient had not the /mall-pox before, ex- 


| — 0 * doubtful, and afte 
ben ma (522d. On the fourth or fifth day, an hard- 


| icing l be perecived where the puncture was made, an 
t there, and generally a light inflammation | 
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the med 
dangers 


ſymptoms, &c. as May embarraſs or endanger. 'The diet 
ſould be of the cooling vegetable kind, and ſuch as tends 
to keep the bowels lax and promotes the urinary diſcharge. 
Whatever is the particular diet, full meals is not to be 
allowed until ſuppuration begins, and then, as well as 
after the eruptions are fallen off, a gradual return to the 
uſual diet 18 moſt proper. Animal food and cordial li- 
uors are only to be uſed if needful for ſupporting the 
ſtrength and ſpirits of the patient, and, when admitted, 
coat care is required not to exceed theſe intentions in 
4. pullett conſidered as à proper ſubject, inoculate 
him, and in the evening give as much calomel mixed with 
1-16th part of the emetic tartar as will gently move 
the belly, and in the morning aſſiſt its operations with as 
much natron vitriolatum, or Other ſuitable purging me- 
dicine, as will procure three or four evacuations : re- 
eat theſe every ſecond night and morning, until the 
Amptoms of eruption appear. Mercury ſeems to be eſ- 


teemed, by ſome, ſpecific in the ſmall-pox, and may be given 


ſo freely as to affect the gums and excite a general ptyaliſm. 
When infants at the breaſt are inoculated, the nurſe may 
take the medicines above preſcribed. When the inflamma- 
tion at the puncture is too little, increaſe the doſe of the 
calomel, for then it both promotes the inflammation 
there and accelerates the general eruption. 

To communicate the infection, the variolous matter 
muſt be introduced into a ſenſible part; and, as the 
ſmalleſt ſenſible quantity of variolous matter ſuffices to 
produce the /ma/l-pox, the point of a needle, or of a lan- 
cet may be dipped in the ſerum that ouzes from a punc- 
ture made in any patient for producing the /mall-pox, or 
ina variolous puſtule, and then introduced into the ſkin, 
juſt deep enough to wound it; but it is not neceſſary 
that blood ſhould be diſcharged. 'The needle, or lancet, 
dipped in the variolous matter, will ſuffice ſeveral days 
after for communicating the infection. One puncture 


may ſuffice, but generally one is made in each arm, any 
| where above the elbow. 


Inflammation about the puncture is a ſure ſign of in- 
ſeCtion having taken place; but this cannot be diſcerned 


i either an inciſion is made, or any dreſſings are applied 
| where the infection was communicated: therefore, the 


puncture being made, leave it to heal, or to whatever 


| may occur in conſequence of the infectious puncture. 
y making a puncture only we may obſerve the progreſs 


of the infection and ſubſequent diſeaſe z beſides, no ſore, 
abſceſs, nor mortification, follows the puncture, as 1s 


| obſerved when incifions are made. 


it a perſon happens to receive the infection by inocu- 
lation and in the natural way at the ſame time; that which 
das received by a wound, operating ſooneſt, deſtroys the 
diſpoſition in the body to be affected by the natural in- 
The progreſs of the infection is obſerved as 
about the punctured part, and from thence, a 


juſt prognoſtic is uſually formed of the future ſtate of 
* Uſtemper, and thus future inconveniences may be 
| guarded againſt; ſometimes the effect of the infection 
| 15 obſerved in a few hours after the patient is inoculated, 


15 pains darting up the ſhoulder, when the pune- 
eis made in the arm, a ſhivering through the body, 
* | arm, 

Th Was applied; but moſt frequently it obſerves the ſub- 

quend order. Suppoſe the infection to have been com- 

e morning, though it takes effect, nothing 

ture } "a 2 . 

5 Yiewed with a lens, an orange-coloured ſtain is 

s edges, and they ſeem to contract; 

ometimes 4 J 

5 WY Bo puncture inflames on the firſt or ſecond 

95 men vaniſhes without any further effect; in 


famed, 2nd oo part becomes tumid as well as in- 


| neſs in the = ſuppurates, or is attended with uneaſi- 


llary glands, the efficacy of the infection 
r a few days the operation 


or a ſmall riſing where the 


that day. On the ſecond day, if the punc-. 


E 
jum of perfect health, whilſt it guards againſt 
ſupports the patient's vigour, and enables him to 
ſurmount the morbid attack. , 

Before the patient 18 inoculated, a due regard muſt be 
had to the ſtate of his body, and to the removal of ſuch 


_ 
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is alſo obſeryed. On the ſixth day, there is generally 4 
pain and ſtiflneſs felt in the axilla, which continues uns 
til the tenth or eleventh day. This is a favourable ſymp- 
tom; it foretels the near approach of the eruption, aud 
denotes a favourable progreſs through the whole of the 
diſeaſe. Pain in the head and limbs, with ſtiffneſs un- 
der the arms, are among the certain proofs that the in- 
tection hath taken place. On the ſeventh or eighth day,; 
the eruptive ſymptoms appear, ſuch as light remitting 
pains in the head and back, ſtiffneſs in the arm-pits, tran- 
hent ſhiverings, alternate heats, &c. which continue 
more or leſs until eruption is completed: the inflamma- 
tion in the arm ſpreads, and little puſtules are begun there 
which increaſe in ſize as the diſeaſe advances. On the 
tenth or eleventh day an effloreſcence ſurrounds the punc- 
ture, and ſometimes extends half way round the arm; the 
larger this eMoreſcence is, the fewer are the puſtules 
uſually; when it accompanies the eruption, the fever 
aad other uneaſy ſymptoms ſubſide, and all difficulty and 
danger is at an end. As ſoon as the eruptive ſymptoms 
are perceptible, give a doſe of calomel with the emetic 
tartar as above, and a few hours aſter give a doſe of the 
natron vitriolatum, and thus for the moſt par: all is done 
that is required from medicine. : 

It ſometimes happens that none of the [ſymptoms on 
the arm appear before the eighth day, and then the in- 
flammation, &c. about the puncture riſe ſuddenly : this 
late appearance of ſymptoms is generally regarded as fore- 
telling an untoward diſeaſe, but this 1s not always the 
caſe. Mr. Sutton repeats the evacuations from the time 


of infection to this time, ſo as that no longer appearances 


of the rigid fibre remains; and obſerves, that when the 
ſkin is hot and dry, repeated doſes of ſalts do much bet- 
ter than the mercurial medicine. 

Among the favourable ſymptoms are, an orange-co- 
loured ſtain about the edges of the puncture on the ſe- 
cond day, an itching there in two or three days, a kind 
of veſication, without much inflammation, on the third 
or fourth days, a pain and ſtiffneſs in the axilla, the ſoon- 
er the better, but if on the ſixth day it is well; the large 
effloreſcence about the punCture on the tenth or eleventh 
day or ſooner; an hardneſs which ſpreads from the punc- 
ture as from a centre, and to the touch forms ſtar-like 
points, and when the part inflamed on the arm, riſes ag. 
it were to an apex with a little dry ſcab on it, 

The leſs favourable ſymptoms are, a purpliſh inſtead 
of a red coloured inflammation about the puncture, a 
narrow deep red circle ſurrounding the puncture, and 
when the incruſtation about the puncture becomes de- 
preſſed and concave in the middle. 

The firſt ſymptoms of a fever being manifeſt. a doſe 
of calomel and the purging ſalts muſt be given. The 
higher the fever, the more numerous are the eruptions 
at this time, if the fever runs high, give the febrifuge 
ſpirit in cold water, as directed in the article FERRIS, 
or give the ſtibiated nitre in water, for common drink, 
and let the patient's thirſt determine the i ex- 
poſe the patient to the cold air. As ſoon as by the 
above means, or by the uſe of other acidulated, or 
cooling liquors, a perſpiration appears on the ſkin, let 
the drink be tepid baum tea, or other agreeable ſmall 
liquor. This cooling method muſt be urged more or 
leſs according to the conſtitution of the particular pa- 
tient. In this ſituation, though the patient is not able to 
walk, he may be carried out into the air, whatever be 
the weather, and this though he be ſhivering in a rigor, 
cold water muſt be given for drink if the patient re- 
quires it 3. the aged and feeble may be allowed white 
wine whey. Thus either alarming ſymptoms or a large 
crop of puſtules are prevented. As to the heat or cold 
to which the patient is ſubjected, that degree which is 
moſt agreeable to his ſenſation 1s the proper one. In 
caſe of great ſickneſs, langour, delirium, eſpecially if 
attended with a weak pulſe, cordials may be allowed 
repeat them as the pulſe and other circumſtances re- 
quire. | 5 | 

When the eruption is completed, and the ſtate of 
maturation is begun, allow the patient a little broth, 
veal, mutton, or jelly, and now and then a glaſs of ſome 
(mall vinous, or malt liquor. Some tender conſtitutions 
indeed require at this time to be kept in bed, and to be 
ſupplied with a cordial and nouriſhing diet. 


Whether the cooling or the cordial method is purſued, 
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the heat of the body ſhould be kept, as nearly as may be, 
to that of health; the languid may require to have more 
heat preſerved than is neceſſary in the robuſt, and it may 
be obſerved that, as the cool method is to prevent the too 
great abundance of eruptions being formed on the ſkin, 
Io when they are determined there and fi ced, a moderate 
heat is required to perfect them; ſo a regard to heat, ac- 
cording to the ends expected from it, is to be the rule 
of management. | 

During the ſtate of maturation opiates are not ne- 
ceſſary, except there are great pain and reſtleſſneſs; and 
if an opiste is adminiſtered, a clyſter ſhould accompany 
it; for during the whole courle of the ſmallpox, a 
lax belly, and a free diſcharge by urine, are eſſentially 
neceſſary. 

Whether the /ma/!-pax are produced in the natural or 
the artificial way, the violent and dangerous ſymptoms 
are from either an ardent or a putrid fever attending; 
and an attention to the methods propoſed in thoſe difor- 
ders, as they are applicable here, will enable the practi- 
tioner to proceed properly when they attend this com- 

laint. N 
; On the /mall-pox, ſee Wallis's Sydenham. Stack's 
Tranſlat. of Mead's Diſc. on the Small-pox. Huxham 
on the Small-pox. Thomſon's Enquiry into the Origin, 
&c. of the Small-pox. Tiſſot's Practical Obſervations on 
the Small-pox. Brooke's Practice of Phyſic. And on the 


inoculated /ma/l-pox, ſee Kirkpatrick and Dimſdale. For 


particular obfervations, fee Percival on the Advantages 
and Diſadvantages of Inoculating Children. Blake's Let- 
ter to a Surgeon on Inoculation. Alſo Baker, Burges, 
Matty, Watſon, Glaſs, Bromfield, Gatty, Chandler, 
Cullen's Firſt Lines, edit. 4. vol. ii. White's Surgery, 
5. 4235 | 

VARIOLA CHOT.ERICA, See MoRBILLI. 

em DISCRETA. The DISTINCT SMALL-POX.— 

— FT APONICAs The CONFLUENT SMALL-POX,— 

— L,YMPFHATICA. Deo V ARICELLA. 

V ARIUN, os. See CUBOTDES. 

VAKLLX, Call alſo 1:4 a preternatural diſtenſion 
of parts of the is are called varices. Dr. Cullen places 
this genus of du e in the claſs locales, and order tumores. 
Sometirn.s varices are formed in the legs, and are ſo large 
and troubleſome as to require being cut away. See Gooch's 
Treat. vn Wounds, p. 188. Pregnant women frequently 
have them in their legs, and ſo have thoſe in whom the 
liver is ſcirrhous. Generally a tight ſtocking, or ſpiral 
bandage, is all that is needful for relieving the inconve- 


niences occaſioned by this complaint. See Heiſter's Sur- 


gery. Bell on Ulcers, edit. 3. p. 260. White's Surgery, 
125. 


VARUS. A PIM PLE. Alſo called by the Latins 


Jonthos. Dr. Cullen places theſe as a variety of phlogoſis 


phlegmone. The bacchia or gutta roſacea, he conſiders 
as ſynonymous with varus. dee GUTTA Ros AcEA. It 
alſo ſignifies the bending inward of the legs. See VAL- 
GUS.—CYLLOS. 

VASA PRAPARANTIA. 
CORD.— 

Vasa BREVIA. Sce SPLENICA ARTERIA, 

— LYMPHATICA. See LVMH DUCTUS. 
SPERMATICA. See SPERMATICA CORDA. 
VASTUS EXTERNUS. 15 he crureus, the vaſtus ex- 

VasTus INTER NUS. ternus, and the vaſtus inter- 
nus, may be conſidered as one muſcle, whoſe outer part 
riſes from the external part of the femur, the inner part 
from the internal part, and the middle from the anterior 
part, in fuch a manner as to ſurround the whole thigh, 
except the linea aſpera, taking its origin likewiſe from the 
ſurface of the bone: theſe muſcles join the tendons with 
their rectus. 

VEGETABILIS. VEGETABLE. Vegetables are thoſe 
Natural productions in the terraqueoas globe which have 
life and growth, but not ſenſe, as frees, herbs, &c. The 
bodies of vegetables are of a regular organic ſtructure, 
analogous in ſome degree to that of animals: they are 
turnithed with a variety of veſſels, for receiving, tranſ- 
mitting, aud perſpiring different fluids; with organs too, by 
which the atiment they imbibe from the earth, water, or 
air, is changed mato new forms, into juices peculiar to par- 
ticular plants. The ſubſtances naturally contained in ve- 
getables, and ſeparable from them by art, are gum, reſin, 
a ſubtil oil, camphor, a groſs oil, a ſaline matter, phlegm, 
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without totally deſtroying their peculiar qua); 
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and an earth: theſe are called the native prince le 

getables; native, becauſe they naturally exiſt 11 gh . 
and principles, not as being ſimple, but as it ;. L ants; 
that one plant differs from another, and that 5 I bel 


its ſpecific power; and as they cannot be further = 
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ties, Va 
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rious are the diviſions into which vegetables 
guiſhed, whether conſidered as the ſubjects 
or of medicine, &c. and numerous alſo are the 
tions they afford to pharmacy and other branches af . 
as may have been already obſerved from Wa; nh 
vered in the preceding ſheets. Amongſt , 
other preparations of the vegetable kind, y U 
we obtain inflammable or vinous ſpirit, ether 11 
quors, wines, vinegars, tartar, &c. by fire, b 
are procured empyreumatic oils, fixed Veeetabl; a f 
ſalts, &c. _ h 9 
On the culture, nutrition, &c. &c. &c. of -, 
ſee Linneus, Malpighi, Grew, Hill, &c. 
VELAMENTUM BOMBYCINUM. The 
ſoft membrane of the inteſtines, ſrom bomb, a {ik 
Worm, OY 
VELUM PUPILLE. See PueiriL ang Mu. 
BRANA, | 
VENA. A vEin. A thin ramifying elaſtic tube 
which ariſes in the extremities of the body, and tei. 
nates in the heart or in the liver. The blood is dif 
buted all over the body by two arteries, the aorta, N 
the pulmonary artery; and it is returned by three kind of 
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veins, viz. the vena cava, the pulmonary geln, and th 
vena portæ. 

In general the arteries have their correſpondent ven 
ſo the courſe of the one is known by that of the other, 

Veins begin where the arteries end, and proceed fror 
the branches to the trunk, making a conoid figure, in the 
ſame ſenſe that the arteries have been ſaid to do. 

The extremities of the arteries in the brain are con“. 

nued into their veins, whoſe trunks vary much in thei 
continued poſition from the arteries, theſe entering tue 
brain at its baſis, and diſtributing themſelves as noted in 
ſpeaking of them; whereas the trunks of the vein: art 
extended on the ſurface of the brain, and difcharge their 
blood into the longitudinal ſinus; nor do the vin; of the 
brain accompany their arteries at their ingreſs as in other 
parts, and as the artcries and veins of the dura mater de, 

The veins which are ſubjeCt to frequent compreſhon 
from the action of the muſcles, have valves which open 
towards the heart; in all the veins allo which are perpet- 
dicular to the horizon, excepting thoſe of the uterus and 
portz, there are valves with their mouths towards the 
heart; theſe valves prevent the return of the blood i 
the veins. | 

Beſides the deep ſeated veins which accompany tle 
arteries in the extremities, there are other 72:1: nor 
ſuperficially ſeated, the reaſon of which is, to prevent 
the circulation being interrupted by the action of f 
muſcles compreſſing the internal veins. | 

The coats of the veins are the ſame as thoſe of the ar 
teries, but they are thinner, being compoſed of fibres in 
all directions, they bear ſtretching better than the artery 
whoſe chief ſtrength is in the circular fibres; the coat of 
the veins are thicker in the extremities than among the 
viſcera, particularly the ſaphzna is of a remarkable tics 
neſs. - | 
The capacity of the veins is much larger than the 25 
ries, except in the pulmonary veſſels, where the four 
veins taken together are not equal to the artet. 09 
Winſlow's Anatomy. Haller's Phyſiology of the / ny 

Moſt of the veins will be found under the reſp*v* 
names which they bear—ſome not, viz. for thoſe - 5 
Splenica brachia, mediana baſilica, ſee DASILICA R 
Vena Miedinenſis, fee DRACUNCULT. 

VENZ LACTEZX. See Lactra VASA. 

VEN-SECTIO. See PHLEBOTOMIA- 

VENENUM. Pofsox. This word ſeems to 
lative term only ; what are called poiſons, hare, ve mil 
reſpective inſtances, ſalutary effects; they money 120 
application. The ancients made no Anne a 
polſons and medicines, they went both by the _ chi 
In our day we are uſed to conſider thoſe arc 75 - 
have not been employed with any falutary &e- Apaith 
ſolute po;/cn ; but in this we do not think du wich pr 
we annex the idea of poi/on to thoſe things duce 
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ellects in very {mall quantities, and of whoſe 
1 action we are little or not at all acquainted. 
gs ine acts mechanically, though it deſtroys 
chen any thing acts mec Ys gil | YSz 
a 1 8 or rank it with polſons. Things that kill unavoid- 
* 1 not mechanically; things that are of a ſpe- 
ah, . and produce ill effects; thoſe injurious things 
_ . effects are relieved by ſpecifics; and thoſe for 
4 wu we have no cure, are all called poiſons. In ſhort, it 
. 138 to give a definition of the word poiſon, perhaps 
<6 Pr Surely that alone could be praperly called a 
info 5 be conlidered as abſolutely a poiſonous ſubſtance, 
y Nr at all times, in any quantity, and on all occaſions 
of applying it, would without exception be deſtructive. 

Such a ſubitance is unknown. 

Jo ſpeak in uſual phraſe, p0:/9ns are the produce of 
i animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms. Their ac- 
non is either mechanical, when they are not ſo properly 
| inked, chemical, or on the principle of life. 5 

The animal p4:/ors aft chiefly on the living principle; 
ger ere natural or morbid. The natural are found in 
vnticular animals for ſome uſe or benefit to the individual 
S *. ©hich it is found: the natural po/ors do not, like the 
morbid ones, produce more of their own kind. The na- 
tur 50, ans firſt affect the part to which they are applied; 
men, either by abſorption, or by ſympathy, the whole 
habit fuffers. The morbid animal peu are various, and 
many of them appear without our being able to diſcern 
| the cauſe of their produCtion. 'The virus producing the 
| imall-pox, meaſles, &c. are of this claſs; the cancer alſo, 
and the hydrophobia too; all which ariſe ſpontaneouſly. 

Morbid poi are produced from a ſimilar diſeaſe before 
afecting, as the ſmall-pox, &c. or they ariſe ſpontaneoully, 
nom ſome morbid actions of the parts endowed with life, 
as the cancer, &c. And theſe, when produced, have the 
power of increaſing and forming freſh matter of the ſame 
| kind, and propagating their own ſpecies. The morbid 
animal p2iſo:rs are leſs active than the natural ones; they 
do not produce their effects ſo rapidly. 

Mr. Wilmer, in his Obſervations on the Poiſonous Ve- 
retables found in Great Britain, ſeems to claſs them into, 
jt, Thoſe from which the maniacal ſymptoms are to be 
expected, or the various nervous affections, from a vertigo 
to a fatal apoplexy. In this claſs he includes the ſopori- 
lerous plants. Of theſe there are the following, very 
| ecncrally met with in our ifle, viz. HYoscilamus Ni- 
GER, SOLANUM LETHALE, ACONITUM, MERCU- 
| RIALIS SYLVESTRIS, STRAMONIUM, CicuTA MaJjoR 
| FOETIDA, Agaricus MusCaRivs, AGARICUS PIPE- 
| RATUS, which fee. | | | 
And, 2dly, Thoſe which produce epileptic ſymptoms : 
a of underſtanding, ſpeech, and all the ſenſes will 
| tae place in a few minutes after theſe polſons are in the 

ltoraach: the muſcles will be convulſed, and death will 
| Cole the ſeene in a few hours. Of theſe there are found 
in moſt parts of Great Britain, the following, viz. QENAN- 
THE CHAROPHYLLI FOLIIS, CICUTA AQUATICA, LAURO 
10 Asus, which fee. | ED 
| bc danger of theſe laſt is very great; they do not of- 
fend the palate, ſo may paſs unſuſpected into the ſto- 
3 when there, they do not produce any ſickneſs, 
ere not likely to be difcharged without the aſſiſtance 
% e and they are ſo quickly active that they ſcarcely 

adit of an opportunity for that aſſiſtance to be given. 
a Wilmer further obſerves, that, poiſonous vegetables 
| 1 5 by an opprethon upon the nervous ſyſtem, 
u 1 0 an re a of the ſtomach and duo- 
| Rb ya 1 8 t i beginning produce thoſe other in- 
Medion Fa P oms Ht uſually end in death. He very 
ae f. kues, that theſe vegetable poiſons, in dif- 
b., eltitutions will have various and ſometimes op- 
podle effects, 
in different perſons wh e dnn r 
perions who have taken the ſame Poiſon. They 


"ave ty! >» +$ . . . 
| >© Proofs that both the utmoſt irritation and appear- 
ces Which indicat 


auce their i! 


Which 
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t leite RN 5 d, might ariſe from the ſame cauſe, working its 
. 1 m duterent conſtitutions. 

. Muneral 


p1ijons are acrid or corroſive, as arſenic, cobalt, 


muriat 8 
k | Drona 1a quickſilver; or they are ſedative, as the 
e | „barations of lead, [ 


fl and 


ch ally, cher, Mineral poiſens act mechani- 
. and on the principle of life. 

by taken, in _ Pen when poiſonous ſubſtances are 
| be mu, 1; It may be obſerved, that, as to thoſe of 


| de animal 


kind, 8 more can be ſaid than to refer to 


The moſt contrary ſymptoms 56 r. They | 


ed that the office of the nerves was 
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the particular inſtances thereof. Thoſe of the vegetable 
world haye- uſually but little effect after being ſpeedily 
evacuated. The mineral poi/ons are ſometimes carried off 
by vomiting, but uſually ill effects follow notwithſtanding 
that diſcharge. 

In order to relief, when mineral p9:/ons are taken, if a 
vomiting does not follow, attempt the expulſion by any 
quick emetic z zincum vitriolatum puriſic atum gr. x. vel 
vitriolum cceruleum gr. i. iti. aſſiſted by copious draughts 
of warm water, and milk, or oil; then endeavour to de- 
compoſe the poiſonous article by means of the ſixt alkaline 
ſalts, diluted in large quantities of water. Thus whether 
the hydrargyrus muriatus, arſenicum, ceruſſa acetata, an- 
timonium tartariſatum, or any metallic ſalt be taken, the 
ſame method may be purſued. If the emetic is worked 
off with a ſolution of the fixr alkaline ſalt, the effects may 
be expected as more agrecable to our diſtreſs. In ſhort, 
what ſteps appear to be the molt eligible in caſe of arſenic 
being ſwallowed are the ſame in caſe of any other poi 
of the mineral kinds. Theſe kinds of pions act mechani- 
chanically and chemically. | | 

In moſt inſtances of the vegetable po:/ons, their fir 
powerful action when ſwallowed is on the ſtomach; an 
emetic therefore begins the cure. When theſe poiſer!s 
are evacuated, the danger is over, which is not the caſe 
with the minerals; diſcharge them then with the utmoſt 
ſpeed. After due evacuation upwards, vinepar ſeems to be 
the beſt known antidote; in want of it, give the crude 
Juice of acid fruits; but as vinegar is leſs ſharp and con- 
tracting, it can be uſed in larger quantities, and is there - 
fore preferable. Vegetable po;/on5 act on the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, and attack the principle of life. If opportunity hath 
not favoured a diſcharge by vomiting very ſoon after this 
kind of 48 has been ſwallowed, beſides an emetic let 
a laxative. by the mouth or glyſterwiſe be adminiitered ; 
then give frequent draughts of cyder, perry, ſouriſh ſmall 
beer, or vinegar and water: ſome practitioners of the ſirſt 
rank extol the efficacy of the ſaline draughts, if given in 
the act of fermentation. If paralytic ſymptoms remain, 
apply ſinapiſms, bliſters, &c. Unhappily, thoſe vegetable 


ſtomach as generally to prevent evacuation either upward 
or downward ; on this account there is leſs hope from the 

above means; however, they are the only known re- 

ſources, and, if any diſcharge 1s procured, a favourable 

hope may be indulged. 

Animal porſons act very variouſly, and in order to a pro— 
per management in any inſtance of the kind, ſee HYDRO“ 
PHOBIA, VARIOLA, &c. all which are inſtances of this 
kind. I | 

After all, this ſubject of po:/ons is very difficult to in- 
veſtigate; abſtruſe in its nature, and important in its 
conſequences. Many have writ on this ſubject, but very 
little hath been ſaid from which any thing ſatisfactory can 
be derived. See Mead on Poiſons. Grevinus de Fenenis. 
BelPs Surgery, vol. v. p. 312. London Med. Journal, 
vol. iv. Houlſton on Poiſons. Wilmer on Poiſous. Edinb. 
Med. Comm. vol. ili. p. 121. | 

VENTER, sa, the belly. In the moſt extenſive 
ſenſe it is taken for a remarkable cavity, in which any one 
of the principal viſcera is contained; in this reſpect the 
whole body is divided into three venters, viz. the head, 
the breaſt, and belly, ſee ABpomEN. Hippocrates uſes the 
word xo ſometimes to expreſs only the cavity of the breaſt 

and lower belly, and ſometimes hecalls the thorax the up- 
per and the abdomen the lower Belly. But the term venter, 
or x94, cœlie, is moſt generally underſtood for the lower 
belly only. But various are the ſignifications of this word, 
as the ſtomach, the colon, the excrements of the belly; it 
is a name alſo of the firſt ſtomach in ruminating animals; 
and amongſt the chemiſts venter is the lame as terra, and 
venter equi is horſe-dung. | | 

- VENTRICULOSI. See Corriaca Pass10. 
VENTRICULUS. The sToMacn. Diminutive of 
venter. See STOMACHUS«—Succenturiatus, ſee DUODE- 
NUM. | 

VENUS. The name of the goddeſs of beauty and 
love; it alſo ſignifies venery. On a due regulation of 
this appetite much of the vigour of conſtitutions depends; 

and a too great continency is often productive of diſor- 
ders ſimilar to thoſe that ariſe from an exceſs of indulg- 
ence in this inſtance; though, in ſome conſtitutions, 
plethoric and inflammatory ſymptoms are the reſult, 
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The delicate and tender ſhould be very cautious in their 
venereal engagements, as ſmall degrees of exceſs very ſen- 
ſibly injure them. It is alſo a name for copper. See As. 

VERATRUM. See HELLEBORUsS ALB US. — For 
that called nigrum, ſee IMPERA TORIA NIGRA, & 
HELLEBORUS NIGER. PR 

VERBASCUM. MULLEIN. It is alſo called candela 
regia, candelaria, & lunaria, and is a large, white, woolly 
plant. Boerhaave mentions eleven ſpecies. The Edin- 
durgh College orders the ver baſcum thapſus, or verbaſcum 
foliis decurrentibus utrinque tomentoſis, caule ſimplici, 
flor. Linn. The GREAT WHITE MULLEIN, HIGH 
TAPFR, Or COWS LUNG-WORT. 

VERBASCULUM. See PARAL Vs 1s. 

VERBASINA, VERBESINA. See BIpEys. 

VERBENA, called alſo verbenaca, verbena mas & 
cœrulea, Herba ſacra, hierobotane, cephalalgia, Herba. 
menſa Jovis. COMMON VERVAIN. | In Wales it is 
called cas gangythrel. It is the verbena officinalis, Linn. 

The roots are fibrous, of a light brown colour, hard, 
bitteriſh, and irregular; they ſend up many ſtalks half a 
yard high, ſquarifh, ſolid, roughiſh, of a purpliſh green 
colour, and branched ; the leaves ſtand on the ſtalks in 
capſules oppoſite to each other, they are hairy on both 
ſides, wrinkled and jagged with decp cuts, and wide at 
the {talk end, ſomething like oak leaves when half grown, 
of a deeper green above than below; the flowers are 
ranged in long ſpikes, of a pale purple colour, divided 
into five parts at the top, ſucceeded by four ſmall longiſh 
ſeeds joined together; they blow in July, &c. to Oc- 
tober. - ; OM 

This herb is found in highways, in chalky, gravely, 
and uncultivated grounds. The root is hung at the pit 
of the ſtomach, and a freſh piece is placed there twice in 
a year, as a cure for the ſcrofula. An ointment made by 
boiling the whole plant in lard, as is directed for the 
green ointment of elder, is recommended as uſeful in 
icrofulous ulcers. See Rai Hitt. 

VERBENA FOEMINA, ſee ERYSIMUM. BY 

VERBESINA, ſee BiDEvNs : for that called Aemella, 
and Lavenia, fee ACMELLA. | . 
VERMES. Worms. The moft frequent ſeat of 
worms in the human ſpecies is the inteſtinal tube z but oc- 
caſionally they have been found in almoſt every other 
part of the body. | 

In the ſtomach and inteſtines are the following ſpecies 
of worms : 1. The round worms, called alſo teres or tere- 
tes, and by Hippocrates ſtrongylus. 2. The tape-worm, 
called alſo the gourd-worm, tænia, ſolium, and inte/tino- 
rum lumbrici lati. See | &NIZ. 3. Aſcarides. 

The lumbrici, round worms, are about a ſpan long, round 
and ſmooth: they are ſeated for the moſt part in the up- 

er ſmall inteſtines, but ſometimes they are lodged alſo 
in the ſtomach, and in any part of the inteſtines, even to 
the rectum. The tape-worms are from two to forty feet 
long, according to the teſtimony of Platerus ; they ge- 
nerally poſſeſs the whole tract of the inteſtines, but eſpe- 
cially the ileum: they very much reſemble a tape in their 
appearance, whence their name of tape-worm. The aſ- 
carides have uſually their feat in the rectum. See Asc A- 
RIDES. a 

Forms are rarely found but in perſons with weak ſto- 
machs, or where digeſtion is ill performed. As to cer- 
tain aliments producing worms, it is objected that all we 
eat may be expected to generate them, as well as thoſe 
articles uſually ſpecified. It 1s ſaid that they cannot be 
hatched in a healthy inſide, for the gall in particular 
would deſtroy them; in children the gall is generally as 
mert as it is redundant, and in caſes of indigeſtion, when 
adults are the ſubjects of theſe vermin, the gall is alſo 
defective in its quality, and probably hence is the mediate 
cauſe of worms in the human inteſtines. | 

Numerous are the ſigns of worms, ſuch as colick 
pains, a copious diſcharge of ſaliva when faſting, a dil. 
agreeable breath in the morning, itching in the noſe, 
an irregular appetite, a ſwelled and hard belly, trouble- 
fome ſleep, grinding the teeth during ſleep, palſies in the 
limbs, thirſt, and feveriſhneſs; but as theſe, and all other 
figns are common to this, and to other diſorders, the on- 
ly one to be depended on is their being diſcharged; and 
this may be obſerved with reſpect to the round, the tape 
worm, and thoſe called aſcarides. : 
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| ſpecifics for deſtroying them, but their effica 


| inteſtines, may, for want of flime, 


ſtruction of worms, notte ſeem more to be de 


p- 156. 5 


mon than is generally 8 and that great miſchick 


ries ſeems to be the moſt common cauſe of it. 


Amongſt the variety of remedies propoſed for the 1 
es 


P ended O!f 
with thode 
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quality, or t0 


than thoſe which purge briſkly, in conjunction 
that ſtrengthen the chylopoetic organs. Var; 


tributed to their purging or corroborating 
both. Mercury, rhubarb, aloes, Indian pink, ſea f 

ox gall, are thus eſticacious z water in which a portio 4 
quickſilver is boiled, is ſuppoſed to receive itz 1. 
from a portion of arſenic which it takes up from Fe 
neral; tin, as recommended in the Edinburgh Mag 
Eflays, is ſuppoſed to deſtroy the worms by its We 
cal action on them, though, more probably, the 2 
in the tin is that to which the benefit is to be unh 
Dr. Biss extols the baſtard black hellebore as a mot: A | 
tain deſtroyer of the round worm ; but purging, by 0 
ſening the ſlime, always relieves, and probably the wink 


, . orms 
that are not forced away by this quickened motion ofthe 


it o. languiſh and die, I 
does not appear that one kind of purge is preſerabe 4 
another, let the kind of worms be what they will; le 
worms being always defended from the immedi 200 
of the medicine by the ſlime, and therefore purge; wk 
act briſkly, and of which a frequent repetition can be 
borne, are the beſt. Of this ſort are purging waters, vat 
ticularly the ſulphureous, jalap, &c. Dr. Storck fz 
that he hath deſtroyed all ſorts of worms, viz. the roy, 
the aſcarides, and the tape-w92rm, by the following 
ture repeated, as here directed. R Sal polychreſt, puly, 
rad. jalap. & rad. valer. fily. pulv. ai 3 i. ox, ſcillit, 3 ir, 
m. exhibeatur adultis quater per diem 3 fs. junioribuz 
vero i. aut 3 ii. 88 | 

See Andrée, Linnæus, Doeveren, Coulet, on Frm: in 
general; and ſee Van Phelſum on the Afſcarides, and 
Beddei on the 'Tape-worm. See Edinb. Med. Comment. 
vol. iv. p. 283, &c. Dr. Lewis's "Tranſlation of Hof. 


man's Practice of Medicine, vol. i. p. 353, 483. vol. it 


The diſorder called the woRM-FEveR, Dr. Muſyraveoch- 
ſerves, is generally confined to children, and as it too 
frequently baMes the beſt endeavours, he gives the fol. 
lowing account of the diſorder, with the method of treat 
ing it, which in his practice hath been moſt ſucceſsful, 
The difficulty of curing what is called a worn-ferer, 
ariſes, according to this author, from its being ſrequent- 
ly attributed to worms, when the cauſe of the diſorder 13 
of a quite different nature. He does not deny that the 
itritation cauſed by them doth ſometimes produce à fever; 
but he apprehcuds theſe caſes to be much more uncot- 


is done by treating ſome of the diſorders of children 38 
worm-caſes, which really are not ſo. Dr. Hunter, iti 
obſerved, was of the ſame opinion on this point, and be 
has diſſected great numbers of children who have been 
ſuppoſed to die of worm: fevers, and whoſe complaints 
were of courſe treated as proceeding from warms, 11 
whom, however, there appeared, upon diſſection, to be 
not only no worms, but evident proofs of the diforver 
having been of a very different nature. The pur 
worm-fever, as Dr. Napa calls it, has, in all the i- 
ſtances he has ſeen of it, ariſen evidently from the chi. 
dren having been indulged with too great quantincs © 
fruit; though a poor cold diet may, he thinks, ccc“ 1 
nally give birth toft. Every ſort of fruit eaten to Of 


will probably produce it; but an immoderate uſe of cher 


The ap- 
proach of this diſorder has a different appearance e 
cording as it ariſes from a habit of eating fruit in 5 5 
too large quantities, or from an exceſſive dun ie 
at one time. In the former caſe, the patient b | 
grows weak and languid; his colour becomes as 5 
livid ; his belly ſwells and grows hard; his 1755 * 
digeſtion are deſtroyed; his nights grow ret the 
leaſt his ſleep is much diſturbed with ſtartingh, the pt 
the fever ſoon follows; in the progreſs of 21 * 
tient grows comatoſe, and at times convulſe dies, Ibe 
ſtate, when the event is not favourable, he di or hard; 
pulſe at the wriſt, though quick, is never ſong * 
the carotids, however, beat with great . 6 
vate the ſkin ſo as to be diſtinctly {een at a0 the trunks 
heat is at times conſiderable, eſpecially _ 

though at other times when the brain 15 MY 
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Bu? little more than natural. It is ſometimes accompa- ſerts, that there is not the ſmalleſt rational ground fot 
| - Arr by a violent pain in the epigaſtric region, though regarding worms in the cure of this fever. That, though. 
nie ; 7 monly the pain is flight, and terminates in a | the exiſtence of worms be a ſign of diſeaſe in children, 
re ſome degree of pain, however, ſeems to be in- yet, in his judgment, they are properly neither cauſe not 
e from it, ſo as clearly to diſtinguiſh this diforder ſymptom of ſuch diſeaſe ; and thereſore ought not to in- - 
| 3 other comatoſe affections. Where a large quantity fluence, in any reſpect, medical practice. It hath long 
ol fruit has been eaten at once, the attack of the diſorder | been known that tevers deſtroy worms. As a definition; 
| 11 nſtantaneous, and its progreſs rapid; the patient of- he ſays, that the infantile remittent fever is diſtinguiſhed 
Ai paſſing, in the ſpace of a few hours, from apparently | by drowſy exacerbations, wakeful remiſſions, pain of the 
a perfect health, to a ſtupid, comatoſe, and almoſt dy- | head and belly, total loſs of appetite, little thirſt, and 
| ing ſtates The ſymptoms of the fever, when formed, | ſlimy ſtools. In his deſcription he obſerves, that this fe- my 
te in both caſes nearly the ſame, except that, in this | ver is accompanied with a great many ſymptoms, but they - [8 | 
utter fort; a little purulent matter is ſometimes diſcharged, teldom all occur in the ſame caſe. "Theſe ſymptoms he 1 
both by vomit and ſtool, from the very arſt day. The | arranges under three different heads, conſtituting ſo many ' Wt 
tools, in both caſes, exhibit ſometimes a kind of curd, | varieties of the diſeaſe. Theſe varieties he names the acute, 19 
reſembling curdled milk, at other times a floating ſub- | the flow, and the low infantile remittent fevers; as cauſes, [ 0 | 
tance is obſerved in them, and ſometimes a number of | the doCtor points out irritability and indigeſtion ; this fe- = 
bidde threads and pellicles, and now and then a fingle | ver may be accelerated by cold, fatigue, &c. but the prin- 
ae. 2 cipal cauſes are crude accumulations in the firſt paſſages, 
Strong purgatives, Or purges frequently repeated in | which, with a very irritable prediſpoſition, draw the in- 
chi diſorder, are greatly condemned by Dr. Muſgrave, teſtinal canal into ſpaſm, which is ſoon communicated to 
a3 they in general not only aggravate the ſymptoms al- | the reſt of the body, conflituting the fever. The two 
oy ay preſent, but are ſometimes the origin of convul- ſymptoms commonly attributed to worms, he refers to 
ons. Blood-letting is not to be thought of in any ſtage debility as their cauſe; theſe ſymptoms are the loſs of 
| of the diſorder. But although frequent purging 1s not | voice, and of ſpeech. In order to the cure, Dr. Butter 
recommended, yet a fingle vomit and purge are adviſed | propoſes but one indication to be regarded, viz. the re- 
in the beginning of the diforder, with a view to evacuate | moval of the febrile irritation. This irritation is owing 
ſuch indigeſted matter and mucus as happen to remain | to a ſpaſmodic aſfeCtion of the inteſtinal and other mem- 
in the ſtomach and bowels. Theſe having operated pro- branes of the body, ſupported by morbid accumulations 
| perly, there is ſeldom occaſion for repeating them 3 and | in the firſt paſſages. The means preferred are, reſt, quiet- 
tis ſufficient if the body be coſtive, to adminiſter every | nets, and ſtillneſs. The bed-room ſhould have but little 
ſecond or third day, a clyſter compoſed of aloe. opt. 31s. light admitted into it. Diluting and nouriſhing drinks 
A infuſ. flor. chamæm. 3 v. The principal part of the | ſhould be frequently given, ſuch as ſmall broth, gruel, 
| cure, however, depends upon external applications to the and barley-water. Solid food ſhould not be allowed: 
bowels and ſtomach z and as the cauſe of the diſorder is | The neutral falts particularly the ſal polychreſt. is uſeſul |: 
| of a cold nature, the applications muſt be warm, cordial, | by its abating the inteſtinal ſtricture, and rendering the 0 |; | 
and invigorating 3 and their action muſt be promoted by | bowels rather lax. For a child of five years old, a dram 1 
conſtant actual heat. In this caſe, R Fol. abſ. & rutæ, | of the ſalt may be diſſolved in four ounces of water, | | 
Ay. . aq. pur. q. f. f. decoct. ſaturatiſſimum, quo ſweetened with any convenient ſyrup, or with ſugar, and | 
calide foveantur __ ventriculi et abdomen, 4ta vel Sta two table ſpoonfuls may be given every four hours. This 
quaque horæ, per horæ quadrantem. Magma ex herbis mixture ſhould be given fo as to keep the bowels open; 
| coctis poſt fotus uſum iiſdem partibus perpetuo appoſitum in general when the fever is low, one ſtool ſhould be pro- 
teneatur, et quoties refrixerit, aliud calidum opponatur. | duced every day, two in the flow, and three or four in 
For internal uſe, k Spts. cinnam. & aq. cinnam. ii 3 ſs. the acute kind. When the bowels are rendered ſoluble, 
ol. amygd. d. 3fs. ſyr. Tol. Ziij. m. et tempore uſus | nitre may be uſed inſtead of the ſal polychreſt. If a \# 
fortiter concutiantur in phiala capiat pro ratione ztatis, | looſeneis attends, the neutral falts muſt not be given, wt 
| 3ij. ad Zvj. tertia quaque hora. When any nervous | but in their ſtead, the following mixture in the ſame 1 
ſymptoms come on, or remain after the diſorder is abated, | manner as the above with ſal polychreſt. In four ounces un 
they are eaſily removed, by giving a pill of four grains | of water diſſolve five grains of the extr. cicutæ, and add | " FM 
of aſſafcetida, once or twice a day. to it a dram of ſugar. In the flow kind of this fever, | WH 
When worms really infeſt the bowels, Dr. Muſgrave the mixture with the extr. cicutz 1s to be preferred to | i 5 
| obſerves, that their diagnoſtics are very uncertain z but | that with the ſalt. A grain for every year of the patient's | 
that in real worm caſes, the treatment above recommend- age may be given, diſſolved in water as already directed. 
ed would, he imagines, be much more efficacious than | It required to keep the belly lax, when the extract 18 
the practice commonly had recourſe to. As worms either | uſed, the 1al polyc reſt. may be given twice a day, or as 
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J nd the conſtitution weakly, or ſoon make it ſo, the fre- | much rhubarb may be given every night as may be required. 
1 | quent repetition of purges, abe eng? mecurials, he | The general treatment takes place in the beginning of the 
e 


alerts, are injurious. Fomenting the belly, night and | low fever; but after the ſymptoms of the lowneſs abate, 


Folio, 


5 morning, with a ſtrong decoction of rue and wormwood, | the treatment varies a little. In cafe of coſtiveneſs, half 
i 15 much recommended ; for, by invigorating the bowels, | a dram of the ſal polychreſt. may be given, diffolved in | on 
45 it has thereby a conſiderable influence in rendering them | two ounces of water ſweetened, the one halt at night | 4. 
0 capable of expelling ſuch worms as they happen to con- | the other in the morning. If the child hath a ſtool daily, | "A 
& un. After the fomentation, he adviſes to anoint the | the nitre may be uſed inſtead of the ſal polychreſt. Four hi 
a elly with a liniment, compoſed of one part of eſſential drops of the acidum vitrolicum dilutum, may be given 
p- g of rue, and two parts of a decoction of rue in ſweet | every four hours in the patient's drink. Small wine-whey 
5 oll. Of internal medicines, the beſt is aſſafœtida, with | ſhould be uſed inſtead of barley-water, by turns with the 
der 7h loetic pill or two at proper intervals. The diet of | gruel and droth; ſometimes a little wine may be added to 
ten | : laren diſpoſed to worms, he adds, ſhould be warm and | the gruel. If this low fever is complicated with looſe- 
ly | Mrlking, conſiſting, in part at leaſt, of animal food, | neſs, the extr. cicutz given as above, ſhould be the only 
at und is not the worſe for being a little ſeaſoned. Their medicine employed, except a drop or two of the tinct. 
ind We may be any kind of beer that is well hopped, with | opii, after each ſtool. To relieve the vociferation and 
1 = = then a ſmall draught of porter or negus. A | reſtleſſneſs, foment the belly with flannel cloths wrung 
* * dünne from butter is not ſo neceſſary as is gene- | out of a decoction of cammomile, agrecably warm, and 
2 © able, Poor cheeſe muſt be wholly avoided, but | repeated as required. Sec Medical Tranſactions, vol. i. 
ich or it ap na and pungent may be moderately allowed, | p. 45—59- 
[ke children peculiarly uſeful. It is equally an error to feed VERMICULARES, ſee LuMBRICALEs MusSCULI. 
ds 5 too well with rich food, rich ſauces, and a very VERMICULARES, ſee SEDUM. 0 
ele⸗ poor 0 oF wine; and to confine them to too ſtrict or too | VERMIFORMIS. A prominence of the cerebellum, A 
The them Tow which weakens their digeſtion, and renders ſo called from der mis, a Worm, and forma, Shape. | 
my * eto diſorders in their bowels. VERMIS REPENS, & MORDICANS. See HERPES. i 
ſed, tne rer in his Treatiſe on the Infantile Remittment! VERONICA, called alſo beton/ca Pauli, thea Ger ma- {| 
| 5 ” ich he lays is the worm-fever of authors, aſ- | nica, Chamæ dis, e 7 ' ſpuria, Chamedrys 1la't | 
| | 
| 
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folio, Europee, FLUELLIN, and MALE-SPEEDWELL. 
Veronica officinalis, Linn. It is a low, hairy, trailing plant, 
with firm leaves ſet in pairs. From the joints ariſe flen- 
der pedicles, bearing ſpikes of blue monopetalous flowers, 
each of which is divided as is the cup into four ſeg- 
ments, and followed by a flat bicellular capſule, which 
opens at the upper broad part, and ſheds ſmall brown 
ſeeds. It is perennial, grows wild on ſandy grounds and 
dry commons. It flowers in June. | 1535 

The leaves have a weak, but not diſagreeab'e ſmell, 
which in drying is diſſipated, and which they give over in 
diſtillation with water, but without yielding any ſeparable 
oil; to the taſte they are bitter and rough. They give 
out their virtue to water and to ſpirit, but moſt perfectly 
to the latter. 

An infuſion of the leaves drank as tea is diuretic; the 
water diſtilled from them is called European tea, and by 
ſome is preferred to the Aſiatic. Both the infuſion in wa- 
ter, and the diſtilled water, poſſeſs all the virtues of the 
Aſiatic tea, and have the ſame good effects. See Francus 
on the virtues of veronica. 

VERNIX, ſee JUNIPERUS. | 
VERONICA, aquaTICA, &c.. ſee BECCABUNGA; 
for that called famina, fee ELATINE. | 


VERRICULARIS TUNICA, from verriculum, ſee | 


AMPHIBLISTROIDES. | 

VERRUCA. WarTs. A war! begins in the cutis, 
and ſeems to be either an effloreſcence of the ſerum harden- 
ing on the ſkin, or making a dry tumor, or a ſmall lux- 
uriancy of the little arteries of the cutis, making a little 
ſarcoma, or ſoft wart. When it ariſes with a broad ba- 
ſis, it is called verruca ſeſſilis. 


or ny enlarge themſelves into a greater compaſs, and 
make the penſile tumor called acrochordon. | 
Dr. Cullen places this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs lo- 
cales and order tumores. | 
Warts are generally removed by inciſion, or by the uſe 
of cauſtics. The juice of celandine, of eſſula, the gall of 
the pike, or of the eel, the mineral acids, the lunar cauſtic, 
or an actual cautery, after which laſt they are ſaid never 
to return. | 
When warts are on the knuckles they are difficult to be 
ſeparated, without hurting: the tendons, and are gene- 
rally to be left to themſelves. Heiſter obſerves, that on 
the face, lips, or eye-lids, there are ſometimes a ſort of 
livid and bluiſh warts, which in their tendency are next 
to a cancer. Theſe are beſt let alone, for if they are 
diſturbed they degenerate into a cancer. See Heiſter's 
Surgery. Tiſſot's Advice to the People. Bell's Surgery, 
vol. v. p. 532. White's Surgery, p. 80. : | 
VERSICARIA, vULGARIs, ſee ALKEKENGI, 
VERTEBRZ, from verto, to turn. See SPINA. 
VERTEX, from werto, to turn. The cRown of the 
HEAD, ſo called becauſe the hairs turn there. 


VERTIGO, from vertendo, in which the head ſeems. 


to turn, or at leaſt all things about the patient ſeem to do 
ſo. It is always ſymptomatic. When a miſt is alſo be- 
fore the eyes, it is called ſcotidinos, or ſcotedinos. When 
a giddineſs, with only a dimneſs of the ſight, or a ſpark- 
ling before the eyes attend, it is called ſcotomia. Etmul- 
ler divides it into three kinds: 1. A ſimple vertigo, in 


which there is only a tranſient and ſhort continued gyra- 


tion of objects. 2. A dark vertigo, or ſcotomia, when 
the eyes are darkened, or. ſo affected, as if ſeveral colours 
were before them. 3. The vertigo called caduca, in which 
the patient preſently falls down. Os 

The cauſes are a compreſſion on the brain from a de- 
preſhon of the ſkull; an extrayaſation of matter on the 
membranes of the brain, &c. In acute diſeaſes, the 


larger veſlels being diſtended with blood, either from 


its unuſual quantity or its rarefaCtion preſſing the 
brain. Any cauſe that can preſs, diſtend, or contract the 
arteries, ſuch as ſudden ſurprize, ebriety, voracity, &c. 
by which the regular influx of the ſpirits, and their reflux 
into the optic nerves are prevented. An acid or other acri- 
mony in the ſtomach, may affect the nerves, and, b 

conſent of parts, produce this diſorder of the head. Dr. 
de Meza obſerves that vertigo may proceed from ſix dif- 
ferent cauſes, viz. 1. From a ſanguineous plethora. 2. 
From a foulneſs in the primæ viæ. 3. From debility in 
conſequence of exceſhye evacuations. 4. From con 
preſſion. 5. From poiſons of different kinds; as opium, 


[726 ] 


| external objects, though ſometimes all thin 


young, the cure is eaſy; if it is original and 


| hath ſucceeded, when for a long time all other methods 


Sometimes a few capilla- 
ries putting out together, after they are grown to a ſmall ! 


| ſmalleſt end; the erect attitude ſeems to be the principal 


mercury, fumes of charcoal, &c. And, 6. Fro 
colluvies, in conſequence of a ſtoppage of i 


or any other habitual drains. 
In a vertigo, there 1s generally an apparent 


ma ſeroſus 
ſſues, ulcerz 


rotation of 


e. gs ſeem 
cend, and ſometimes they ſeem to have a contrary ink 


cy. As the diſorder increaſes, the objects a 

15 colours, and ſoon after flows a tottering : * 
whole muſcular frame; the patient begins to be Afraid a 
falling, and catches hold of every thing near him tf . 
tain himſelf; the diſorder increaſing, there comes on x 
dimneſs, then a loſs of fight, then the nerves fail a x 
once, and the patient falls to the ground. If the g;x n 
der proceeds further than this, it terminates in a Ie 
my, epilepſy, or apoplexy. When a loſs of light attend 
a ver tigo, there 1s alſo a ringing of the ears. 


If the diſorder is recent, happens ſeldom, the patient 


conf 
appens frequently, or if it ſeizes old perſons, b 


companied with a great dimneſs of fight, and inability tg 
ſtand, the cure is Afcult; if the ringing of the cars & 
ceeds from a diſorder of the brain, it is often troubleſome 
for many years, and forebodes an epilepſy, or an apoplexy, 

If there is a ſanguine plethora, bleeding will be necef. 
ſary, and the taking of blood from the temporal artery 


have failed. If there is a nauſea, or other diſorder of the 
ſtomach, an emetic is generally to be preſcribed, This 
diforder is moſt frequently ſymptomatic, and then Purg- 
ing with the tinCt. aloes, or the pil. ex aloe cum myrrha, 
is amongſt the moſt effectual remedies. To theſe may 
be added mild chalybeates, and ſuch nervous medicines | 
as the peculiarity of the conſtitution in general, or ſymp- 
toms in particular may require. When a ſymptom of the 
gout, &c. the original diforder being removed, the ſymp- 
tomatic will of courſe follow. See Walls's Sydenham, 
Etmuller, Mead, Hoffman, Heiſter, &c. 

VESANIA. MELANCHOLVY. DEFECT or JuDc- 
MENT, as in delirium, madneſs, idiotiſm, &c. Alienation 
of the mind. In particular atranquil partial melanchs,— 
Dr. Cullen makes this the fourth order of his claſs neu- 
roſes—and ſays, it is where the functions of the mind in 
Judging are injured, unattended with pyrex1a, or coma.- 

oſol. Meth. Synop. 

VESICA URINARIA. The URINARY BLADDER, 
It is of an oblong form, its fundus lies againit the os pu- 
bis, and its neck upon the os ſacrum, and coccygis. Tie 
neck does not come out at the end of the bladder, but at 
the flat and moſt depending fide, through the proſtate 
gland, which lies flat upon it, ſo that there is proper fo 
neck, being nothing of that ſhape. The fundus is the 


reaſon of this difference between this ſhape and that of 
quadrupeds. The bladder of a foetus is very fimilarto 
that of a quadruped. The ureters enter into the bla 
near the veſiculæ ſeminales. The coats of the blacr 
are, Iſt, a partial one from the peritoneum. 2d, 4 _ 
cular coat, the greateſt part of the external fibres of whic 
are longitudinal, ariſing from the proſtate gland. Under | 
theſe is a ſtratum principally circular, under which, 01 
the inſide, is a very complex net-work of fibres, 2 
in all directions, hy which diverſity, and being fxec to 
the proſtrate gland, they, in motion, bring all = 0 
wards the gland, for the expulſion of the urine, i 2 
contract the bladder, lying looſe when empty. . 1 
ner coat is a very thin tranſparent membrane, 0 go. 
denſe rexture, which prevents the tranſudations0 v 5 
Many deſcribe another coat, but it is nothing 8 ; 
the cellular membrane. The ligamentous remain wr? | 
urachus upon the fundus of the b/adgder is never Py 2 
The ureters have ſmall oblique orifices, and pa 2 __ 
ly through the coats, which hath the effect 0 Four 

he urethra ariſes from the flat ſurface of the 11 ilac 
The arteries are from the hypogaſtric, or en 1 
being branches of the arteria ſciatica, ©P!8* — 
umbilicalis, on each fide, The nerves are 
rales, and the ſympathetici maximi, by on $1 
communication with the crurales z fome = Haller 
from the plexus meſentericus inferior. 5 Anatom 
Phyſiology in the articles RENE S. Win It is 2 C 

VESICAE RARUS MORBUS, Hon: 1... 
pious diſcharge of mucus with the urine- t 18 
of the dyſuria mucoſa of Cullen. 
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| RAGO. | | 
rs CA TORIUM , fee CATAPLASMA. 


VESICULA, vel FoLLicuLuUs FELL1s, The GALL- 


4$1,a0DER. Under the greatlobe of the liver, a little to the | 


* the gall- bladder. It is ſituated in a ſulcus on 
right ves, of the great lobe, in the fiſſure between the 
as Jobes and being attached to the liver, hath a coat from 
"ry eritoneum. In a ſtanding poſture it lies forwards and 
ane Its fundus is raiſed by a fulneſs, and de- 
reſſed by the emptying of the ſtomach; whence that 
uneaſy ſenſation which attends hunger. Its coats are like 
thoſe of the inteſtines, the inner is not villous, nor pa- 
llous, but a net-work of plicæ in all directions. The 
epatic and cyſtic ducts run almoſt parallel, and quite 
contiguous, not as repreſented in the figures, and uniting, 
form the ductus communis cholidochus, which going on, 
joins the ductus pancreaticus, and opens into the duode- 
2 in the moſt depending concave part of the inteſ- 
tine. See Winſlow's Anatomy. Haller's Phyſiology in 
the article JECUR. | 
VESICULZA DIVA BARBARA. The conrLu- 
ENT SMALL-POX. | 


HR. | | 
_ SEMINALES. They are two membranaceous cel- 
lular tubes, lying on each ſide between the bladder and the 
rectum, on the outſide of the vafa deferentia; they are 
about three fingers breath long, and one broad; they are 
convoluted like the inteſtines, and kept in their ſituation 
by a ligamentous membrane, the internal fibres of which 
are muſcular. The inſide of the veſiculæ ſeminales is 
cavernous, and of a villous appearance. 5 
VESTIBULUM. It is an irregular round cavity, not 
quite ſo large as the tympanum, and ſituated rather more 
| inward and forward. The veſtibulum and tympanum 
ate, as it were, ſet back to back, with a partition between 
them, and communicating near the middle of the feneſ- 
traovalis. . ] 
VESTIGTUM. See METATARSUs, 
VETERNUM. The AN As ARA. 
VETERNUS. A LETHARGY. 
VETONICA. See CAKXYOPHILLUS RUBER; for 
that called—cORD1, ſee BETONICA. | 
VETTI TALI, fee AuvETTI. | 
VIBEX, Purple ſpots, and WHEALS UNDER TH 
$KIN, of a ſcarlet colour. Sometimes called STIGMA. 
VIBURNUM, called alſo LANTANA, camara. PLI- 
ANT MEALY TREE, WAYFARING=-TREE. Boerhaave 
mentions nine ſorts. It is an arboreſcent ſhrub ; its wood 
1 fungous; the leaves reſemble thoſe of alder; the flow- 
ers grow in umbellas, ſmall like elder flowers, are white, 
and conſiſt of five petals; the flowers are ſucceeded by 
mes which are green, then red, and at laſt black; they 
are ſweet and viſcous. This ſhrub is found in hedges, 
and clayey uncultivated grounds. The leaves and berries 
ae aſtringent. See Rall Hiſt. | 
| VICIA. The rARE or vETCH, called alſo Bic1on, 
Creca major. The pod 1s full of roundiſh or angulated 
leeds, the leaves are numerous, pinnated, and generally 
tonſugated by pairs to a rib which ends in a tendril. Boer- 
"ve enumerates twenty-two ſpecies. The TARES, or 
VETCHES, are heating and aſtringent. | 
| VICTORIALIS, he OPHIOSCHORDON., 
VIDAMARAM, ſee SEBESTEN. 


8 Ch PERVINCA, called alſo clematis daphnoides 
3 


Per vinca major. The GREATER PERIWINKLE or 


| PERVINKLE. From a ſtrin ing, fib 
gy, creeping, fibrous root, ſprings 
imooth lender ſtalks that are long and creeping. 'The 


1 s, and 1s followed by two pods, in 


M 4 is monopetalou 
fre oblong, ſulcated, and almoſt cylindrical ſeeds. 


muß Page grows on banks at the ſides of ditches. An 
Ib he the leaves is commended againſt the fluor al- 


Rat Hig oe hemorrhoids, and exceſſive menſes. See 


Ka CETOXICUM. SWALLOW-WORT, ſee AsCLE- 
» ViNcetoxicum „Lin 


INI SPIRIT n. See alſo ASCLEPIAS. 


» TENUIOR 'ECTIFICATUS 
NUM Apus Tun. „& REC TI : 


INUM WIN 
. ; 
% grapes, Curran 


| def are ferm 
| UObied to th 


The juice is of ſweet fruits, ſuch 
ts, apples, &. are called wines when 
ented;. but the name is more particularly 


© termented juice of the grape. One and 
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YESICARIA MARINA NIGRA. see Aicvo-\ 


VESICULAE GINGIVARUM. The THRUSH. See 


VIN 


the ſame kind' of grape proves greatly different in taſte 
and flavour, according to the climate and expoſure of the 
fun. Thoſe wines which have ſcarcely been at all fer- 
mented, and are boiled, are called MusT, and BoiLED 
WINES. It is the thin watery juices that are extremely 
prone to ferment, and in which fermentation, when once 
begun, can ſcarcely be ſuppreſſed, until it hath run be- 
yond the vinous ſtate, that is thus treated. By boiling, 
the fermentative quality is reſtrained, the liquor becomes 
richer, and continues fit for drinking at leaft a year or 
two; but it is not ſo wholeſome as the fermented. wine: 
MusT relaxes the conſtitution, and if drank immoderately, 
it is apt to produce dangerous fluxes; on the contrary, 
perfect <wzne conſtringes and corroborates. Another claſs 
of wines is thoſe which have undergone fermentation, 
but not a complete one; of theſe there are two- kinds, 
1ſt, The thin ſweet wines which are only muſt, partially 
fermented, or whoſe fermentation is checked before the 
ſweetneſs is gone off; theſe wines can ſcarcely be kept a 
year. 2d, The ſtrong full-bodied wines that are rich and 


| ſweet; theſe are generally a mixture of fermented and in- 


ſpiſſated muſt, the latter being added to increaſe the 
richneſs of the liquor, and prevent the fermentation 
from running beyond its due limits. Theſe wines heat 
the conſtitution, and ſhould be ſparingly drank z of this 


been completely fermented, and have thrown off their 
groſs matter. Theſe are the moſt perfect, and the moſt 
{alutary. I 

'The goodneſs of wines is judged of by their being 
bright, clear, and ſparkling in the glaſs, of an agreeable 
reviving imell and taſte, leaving, when in the mouth ſome 
time, a ſlight ſenſe of aſtringency, being moderately ſtrong 
and ſpirituous, paſſing freely by urine, exciting appetite, 
producing a gentle ſweat in the night, and keeping the 
body open next day, without being followed by any head- 
ach, heavineſs of the limbs, or other uneaſineſs. 

The principles of which wine conſiſts are water, in- 
flammable ſpirit, a fine ſaline matter which ariſes in diſ- 
tillation immediately after the ſpirit, called by Becher me- 
dia ſubſtantia vini; a groſſer ſalt called tartarus, which 
ſeparates on ſtanding, and adheres to the ſides of the 
caſks ; a gummy or mucilaginous ſubſtance ; and a groſs 
unctuous or reſinous kind of matter. Wine is conſidered 
to contain in general three different matters. iſt, A por- 
tion of muſt, or unaſſimilated matter. 2d, A portion of 
a . 8 Wine, or in which, by the fermentation, a quan- 
tity of alchohol is produced; and 3dly a portion of vine- 
gar produced by a too active, or a too long protracted fer- 


mentation. — Theſe different matters will appear more or 


leſs copiouſly at the different periods of the fermentation. 
Thus in new wine the muſt will be moſt abundant; as the 
fermentation advances, a portion of genuine bine will be 
more conſiderable, and if fermentation has all along been 
properly managed, a vinegar will not appear but in very 
old wine; and from the proportion of theſe ſeveral mat- 
ters, the qualities of wine, depending upon the period, 
and ſtate of fermentation, may be properly aſcertained. 
With us the five following kinds of ine only are or- 
dered for pharmaceutic and medicinal uſes, viz. iſt, The 
vin. alb. Hiſpanicum, or mountain wine. 2d, Vin. alb. 
Gallicum, or French white wine. 3d, Vin. Canarinum, 
Canary or ſack. 4th, Vin. Rhenanum, or Rheniſh wine. 
5th, Vin. rubrum, or red Port. The firſt are generally 
ſtrong and ſweet, conſiſting of half-fermented wine and 
mult. The ſecond are moderately ſpirituous, grateful to 
the ſtomach, and paſs freely by urine, but ſome of them 
affect the head. The third are very rich and ſtrong, 
their effects are more durable than the thinner, and they 
are nutritious. The fourth are the moſt acid, and are 
alſo the moſt diuretic ; they alſo render the bowels lax. 
The fifth are the moſt aſtringent and ſtrengthening. 
Conſidered as a medicine, ine is a valuable cordial in 
langours and debilities, more grateful and reviving than 
the common aromatic infuſions and diſtilled waters; it 
is particularly uſeful in the low ſtage of malignant and 
other fevers; it raiſes the pulſe, ſupports the ſtrength, 
promotes a diaphoreſis, and reſiſts putrefaction. Uſed die- 
tetically, it is beneficial to the weak and aged, and to thoſe 
who are expoſed to a warm and moiſt air, or to a Cor» 
rupted one. Uſed externally, it cools, ſtrengthens, and 
reſiſts putrefaction. Dr. Harris, in his Diſſert. Chirurg. 


ſays, that ulcers ſhould be waſhed with warm wine 2 
terna 
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VIN 


las, and eryſipelatous pains in wounds, warm wine, and 
fomentations with the ſpirit of wine, are the moſt uſeful. 


See Neumann's Chem. Works. Dict. of Chem. Lewis's, 


Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

VinuM ADUSTUM, called alſo vinum ardens fpi- 
ritus vini. Vinous, inflammable, and vegetable fermented 
ſpirit, $8PIRIT of WINE, which laſt is the general name 
when it is rectiſied. It is never applied to that which is 
of the ſtrength of brandy, and which is called PROOF s- 
RIT. When this /prr:t is brought to the higheſt degree 
of purity from phlegm and oil, it is called ALCOHOL. 

This /pirit is obtained by diſtillation of fermented li- 
quors. In France it is all drawn from wines; in Eng- 
land and Germany it is drawn from malt liquors. Some 
is drawn from molaſſes; and in America it is diſtilled 
from ſugar, after fermenting it, and is there called RUM. 
This ſpirit, whatever be the ſubject from which it is ob- 
tained, if freed from its phlegm and groſs oil, is found in 
every trial to be the ſame. 

When this /p:rit is firſt drawn from any fermented ve- 


getable liquor, it contains much of the phlegm thereof, | 


and of the eſſential oil of the reſpeCtive vegetable which 
afforded it; it is therefore reCtified, or purified, by re- 
diſtilling it with a very gentle heat; and when on adding 
a ſmall quantity of this /p:r:t to a little cotton, and ſetting 
it on fire, it burns away ſo perfectly, as that at laſt the 
cotton alſo takes fire, and flames alſo, it is called recti- 


| fied ſpirit of wine. If an equal meaſure of this rectified 


ſpirit, and of pure water are mixed, it will be of the 
{trength of what is called BRANDY, or proof ſpirit, If 
to the rectified /pirit as much well dried, and yet warm 
alkaline ſalt be added, as that a part of it remains undiſ- 
ſolved at the bottom, it will abſorb the remaining aqueous 
humidity, and the ſpirit may be poured from its ſurface. 
After which, if a little calcined vitriol, 'or burnt alum be 
added to this dephlegmated /p:r:t, and it be again diſtilled, 


it willariſe pure and free from either ſuperfluous phlegm, 
or any of the alkaline ſalt that may be detained therein. 


The fþ:rit after this treatment is called alcohol. The 
college of phyſicians direct alcohol to be made from the 
following proceſs. Take of rectified ſpirit of wine, one 
gallon ; kali made hot, one pound and an half; pure kali, 
one ounce : mix the /pir:it with the pure kali; and after- 
wards add one pound of the hot kali: ſhake them and 
digeſt for twenty-four hours. Pour off the ſpirit, to 
which add the reſt of the kali, and diſtill in a water-bath. 
It is to be kept in a veſſel well ſtopped. The ſpecific gravi- 
ty of the alcohol is to that of diſtilled water as 815 to 
1000. Pharm. Lond. 1788. 8 | 

Pure ſpirit, even after brought to the ſtate of alcohol, 
is no other than an intimate combination of water with 
an oil which hath been highly ſubtilized by the proceſs 
of fermentation, and a ſmall portion of acid. From the 
beſt reCtified ſpirit ſomewhat more than one half of its 
quantity of water may yet be extracted from it. 

This /pirit is of extenſive uſe in chemiſtry; it ſeparates 
the medicinal parts of vegetable and animal ſubſtances 
from the inactive matter; it extracts their flavour and 
colour; it diſolves reſins and oils for varniſnes, & c. and 
extracts them from woods which contains them; it pre- 
ſerves animal and vegetable bodies from corruption; it 
diſſolves all vegetable reſins and diſtilled oils, the ſubtil 
oils of aromatic herbs, flowers, ſeeds, fruit, woods, and 
roots; it diſſolves empyreumatic- oils; it mingles with 
water, and produces much heat by being mixed there- 


with; it coagulates milk, blood, and the white of egg, 


and moſt animal juices, except the urine and bile; it 
mingles with all acids concentrated or diluted, whether 
of the mineral or vegetable kingdom; on mixing it with 
the concentrated mineral acids, a ſtrong ebullition and 
heat enſues, the acidity is obtunded or deſtroyed, and 
the compound proves a ſubtil, volatile, fragrant fluid, 
and thus produces the dulcified acid /p:r:ts. 

As a medicine, ſpirit of wine, when externally ap- 
plied, ſtrengthens the veſlels, and thickens the juices in 
them, and thus reſtrains hoemorrhages; it inſtantly con- 
tracts the extremities of the nerves, and deprives them 
of ſenſe and motion, thus it eaſes their pain, but de- 
ſtroys their uſe; if received into the ſtomach in an un- 
diluted ſtate, it produces the ſame effects as when exter- 
nally applied; and if the quantity taken is conſiderable, 
2 palſy or apoplexy follows, and ſoon proves mortal. 
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ternal inflammations are removed by it. In an eryſipe- 1 


kind that is in uſe with us. Viola odorata, or vil, 


have a * agreeable ſmell, and a weak mucilagingus 


Lewis's Mat. Med. For that called AqQuaTica, ke 


their modern followers. See Cullen's 


* — * — * by 


Proof /pirit, and ſuch as is diluted below the flren 

proof, when externally applied in conjunction 7 
roborant, anodyne, and antiſeptic fomentationg 1 70 
conſiderable efficacy; if it is inwardly taken in ; * 
quantities, it ſtrengthens lax fibres, incrafſates thin fun 
and warms the habit. A moderate interna] uſe Fas, 
ſpirit is the moſt ſerviceable to thoſe who are ex or 
heat and moiſture, to corrupted air, or other an 0 
colliquative and putrid diſeates, See Neuman che : 
Works. Dick. of Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. 5 
VI Nun; Wing. This term, beſides thoſe alread 

ſpeciſied, is added to ſeveral products, and compoſitic 
which chiefly take their names from the principal nat 
rial of which they are formed as Vinum clababar 
&c. which may be found under Ryanarzazy: 
but for that called ——Hordeaceum ; ſeptentrional;y : 
ſee ALLA ;—Falernium, fee AMIN RUM pee 
Emeticum; - Benedictum, ſee AxTIMONIUMz-AMII 
pedatum, ſee AsELLI; — Chalybeatum, ſee Fray; 
Ez . k 1 ; 
. 
f VIOLA. The vioLET. Boerhaave takes notice of 
eighteen ſorts, but it is only the ſweet-ſcented purple 


acaulis, foliis cordatis, ſtolonibus reptantibus teretibus, 
pedunculis, radicalibus, flore ſimplici purpureo odorato, 
Linn. The fingle purple ſweet violet. The flowers 


bitreriſh taſte. If taken to the quantity of two drams 
they are gently laxative ;-the ſeeds are ſomewhat more 
laxative, and alſo gently emetic. The flowers give out 
to water both their virtues and fine colour, but ſcarcely 
1mpart any tincture to reCtified ſpirit of wine, though 
they impregnate the ſpirit with their fine flavour. 


A ſyrup is made with the blue flowers, and is uſed az 
laxative for infants. 


| OYRUPUS VioL=. Syrup of Violet. 
Take of the freſh petals of violets, Ih ii. boiling di 
{tilled water, three pints; macerate them for twenty-four 
hours; afterwards - ſtrain the liquor through a fine linen 
rag without expreſſion, and add the clarified ſugar to 


wa Ut ae Ph. Lond. 1788. But both the flowers | 
and the ſyrup loſe their fine colour by long keeping. See 


POTAMOGEITON. | | 
— IPECACUA, ſee IPECACUANHA ;—Lunaris, ſee 
BuLBONACH;—Lutea, ſee CHE1R1 :—Mariana, ee 
CERVICARIA;—Marina, ſee EPERLAUNUs;—Paluſins 
ſee SANUCLA EBOR, 
VIORNA. See ATRAGENE. 
VIPEBA. See CAsSADA. : 
VIPERA. The vir ER. The coluber berus, i. e. & 
luber ſcutis abdominalibus, 146. ſquamis caudr, 3} 
Linn. It is a viviparous reptile, about an inch or [els 
thickneſs, and from twenty to thirty inches in length. It 
is diſtinguiſhed from the ſnake by an undulated black line 
on its back, and the ſmallneſs of its tail. It 1 found in 
the heat of ſummer under hedges, and in winter it ret 
into holes in the earth. Its poiſon is at the baſis of ts 
fangs, or long teeth, through which it is emitted " 
ſlit when the animal bites. A ſmall portion of this pollon 
when communicated to the blood by a wound g 
dreadful effects, though when taken into the ſtomac : 
is inoffenſive. If a wiper bites itſelf or notes. VIA 
they die as ſpeedily as any other animal which ha - 
fered the ſame accident. The famed cure, _ 5 
vipers's poiſon is received by a wound, is . 5 
rub the fat of vipers into the wounded part, 27 Rare 
tient muſt take as much vinegar in all he drinks 4 11 
time after the accident, as is at leaſt agreeable tot . 1 
late. See alſo the famed cure for the bite 9 K 
ſnake in the article Boi NIN GA. den 
As a medicine, the fleſh of viper does not app NY, 


g : 1 01 
excel that of eels. Notwithſtanding the on” . 


f ers 4 
Cullen does not allow it to have any Pe e el 


Ile con- 
foundation for allowing them as a med. He 
ders ſuch a ſuppoſition of their 


uncommon degree as a mark, amon 


the weakneſs and folly of the ancien 3, = Med. 


Zz. 


VIS 


Lewis's Mat. Med. For that called Indica 
ſee CoBRA DE CAPELLO. | 

RIA. See SCORZONERA. . 

[PERINA. See SERPENTARIA VIRGINIANA. 

- GA AUREA, alſo called herba doria, conyza, 

VIR urea, ſymphytum, petræum, elichryſum, conſolida 
22 4. CoMMON GOLDEN-ROD. It is the (ig 
3 Linn. It is a plant with long, and ſome- 
pes mo leaves, pointed at both ends, ſlightly, or not 
241 with upright ſpikes of ſmall yellow 
at * which are followed by ſmall ſeeds, winged with 
2 It is perennial, grows wild in woods and on 
ts and flowers in Auguſt: The leaves and flowers 
_ orroborant, aperient, and diuretic z they commu- 
e all their virtues to water and to ſpirit. The ex- 
13 are the beſt preparations. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 
3 hat called —— major. See Conyza Mas THEOPHR, 
oy :; maj. See Cokp. FULLON. SYLV. 
FCA TA SUTURA. See SUTURA SAGITTA- 


on Poiſons. 


"VIRGINALE CLAUSTRUM. The HYMuEN. 

VIRGINIANUM RUBRUM. See PHYTOLACCA 

ANA. 
ATRIUM LAPSUS, See LIPOTHYMIA. 

VIS CONSERVATRIX. The preſerving power, or 
the exertion of the plaſtic power, as far as it maintains 
organization.— 

is GENERA TRIX, 
generative exertion of the plaſtic power. | 

— MEpicaTRIx The healing power or the 
plaſtic power employed in extinguiſhing diſeaſe and re- 
ſtoring health, this 1s often exprefſed by the words Na- 
ture, and Natural Cure. -—— See Vis VITæ. 

— PrasTica. The PLASTIC POWER; 

VISCARIA. See MusCIPULA V IRTDE. 

VIScARIA ERIS. See s. N g 
VISCERA. The BowEts. The viſcera in the head 
are the brain, eyes, ears, noſe, mouth, tongue, &c: In 
the breaſt, they are the heart, lungs, larynx, trachea, 
pleura, mediaſtinum, pericardium, thymus gland, dia- 
phragm, &c. In the belly, they are the peritoneum, 
omentum, eſophagus, ſtomach, inteſtines, meſentery, 
liver, ſpleen, pancreas, kidnies, ureters, bladder, and 
parts if generation.— —_ | 5 N 

A knowledge of the ſituation of the abdominal viſcera 
is of great advantage to the medical practitioner. The 
ablomen may be conſidered as divided into three regions, 
the ſuperior, the middle, and inferior. In the firſt are 
comprehended thoſe parts that are bounded by the dia- 
phragm and ribs; the ſecond extends from the ribs to the 
pelvis 3 and the pelvis itſelf conſtitutes the laſt. Theſe 
three regions form one large cavity, in which are con- 
tained all the viſcera of the lower belly; the extent, 
however, of theſe different diviſions varies in different 
ages, in different ſubjecks, and is altered likewiſe by dit- 
eale, In new-born infants, the diſtance between the 
ſternum and the pelvis is near to a third of their whole 
length; in adults, the length of the abdomen does not 
extend to a fifth of the whole. In children of three 
feet in height, the abdomen meaſures nearly one foot, 
and it is not found to exceed that, in adults five feet 


The generative power, or the 


1 This difference with reſpect to the abdomen in 


ants and in adults is confined entirely to the middle 
gion, which, in children, is not only much longer, but, 
iu proportion, much more extenſivè in every reſpect, 
man in people come to their full ſize. In the former, 
is wider from before backwards, in children the ſpine 
being almoſt entirely 8 whereas, in adults, it be- 


domes conſiderably crooked. In children too, it is much 
wider from one ſide to the 


them the ribs bend more outwards than they do in the 
latter, Althou 


ng gh this middle abdominal region, how- 
3 


is in children ſo extenſive, yet both the ſuperior 
ad inferior diviſions are not proportionally ſo; nay, 
e are even ſmall 


The de, en imall, in compariſon to thoſe of adults. 
© pelvis is incomparably ſmaller in the foetus than in 
adults; in the 


other than in adults, as in 


former, the under extremity of the os 
lacrum bends co i . 


ne nſiderably over towards the pubis. The 
5 5 branch of the pubis is both ſhort and flat, and 
ve Weroſities of the iſchia are turned backwards. 
nite cf mltance, therefore, concurs to ſhorten the 
gions ine both the inferior and ſuperior abdominal re- 
! nomuch that, in young children, all the viſcera 
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of the lower belly are contained in what we have termed 
the middle diviſion, and remain there, until, by degrees 
they inſinuate themſelves into the other two regions, as 
theſe, in courſe of time, come to be enlarged. | Before 
treating, however, of the changes the Dia undergo 
in point of ſituation from the infantine (tate to that of 
adults, it will not be improper firſt to give à more par- 
ticular deſcription of their ſeveral ſituations in the for- 
mer. The ſtomach in infants, inſtead of being ſituated 
tranſyerſely; as is the caſe in adults, hangs almoſt per- 
pendicularly. It extends from what is commonly called 
the epigaſtric region, to the umbilical, inclining a very 
little to the left above, and to the right fide below; 
having its convex fide or great curve turned to the left, 
and the ſmall curvature towards the right. In conſe- 
quence of this ſituation of the ſtomach, the omentum, 
which is always attached to its great curvature, lies more 
towards the left than the right ſide; and, from want of 
knowledge of this circumſtance, practitioners have often 
treated, as diſeaſes of the colon, ſuch complaints in chil- 
dren, as, on opening the bodies after death have been 
found ſeated in the omentum only. The hver is very 
large in the fœtus, in proportion to its ſize in adults, and 
is ſituated almoſt entirely in the middle region of the ab- 
domen; it appears to the touch externally, indeed, much 
nearer the linea alba than it is ever found to be in a more 
advanced age. At this period the duodenum is placed 
almoſt entirely behind the ſtomach. The ſpleen in in- 
fants is always eaſily diſcovered by the touch, immedi- 
ately below the falſe ribs; this, in adults, never can be 
done, but in a diſeaſed ſtate of that viſcus. In the for- 
mer, a conſiderable part of ir is fituated in the middle 
region of the abdomen ; whereas, in the latter, its ſeat 
is always in the left hypochondrium. In very young ſub- 
jects, the oe bladder is ſituated entirely without the 
pelvis, is remarkably large in proportion to the other 
parts, and extends to within a very ſmall diſtance of the 
navel ; when full of urine, it makes a very evident pro- 
minence near about the middle and inferior part of the 
abdomen. This poſition of the bladder, above the os 
pubis, ought to be particularly attended to; for when, 
in infancy, it is neceſſary to have recourſe to lithotomy 
the high operation ſhould always be preferred to thoſe 
where the opening is made in the perinæum. This ope- 
ration, however, has never been favourably looked upon. 
But, as the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt paſſage to the bladder is, 
in lithotomy, a principal object, it ought certainly, in 
children, to be preferred to every other, the bladder in 
them lying ſo near to the external teguments above the 
pubes. In young girls, the womb, with its two ovaria, 
are conſiderably raiſed above the os pubis, and when 
ſwelled, a circumſtance, which, at this age, ſeldom oc- 
curs, it can eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by the touch exter- 
nally. | 

Such are the ſituations of the viſcera in childhood. 
In a more advanced age, they are entirely changed; tlie 
ribs become leſs crooked, the diaphragm more vaulted, 
and the liver gets a higher ſituation, inſomuch that, 
about the fifteenth year, it is almoſt entirely covered un- 
der the ribs, when the perſon is in an horizontal poſture. 
This change of ſituation in the liver occaſions a manifeſt 
alteration likewiſe in the poſition of the ſtomach. By 
degrees it deviates from the perpendicular horizontal 
line; and according as it changes its ſituation, the 
omentum recedes entirely from the left ſide, and proceeds 
to occupy the middle part of the lower belly. Although 
the horizontal lobe of the liver can be diltinguiſhed by 


the touch in adults, yet never by any means ſo evidently 


as in children; it is ſituated almoſt upon the under ex- 
tremity of the oeſophagus, ſo that, when it becomes pre- 
ternaturally enlarged, it compreſſes that canal ſo entirely 
as to prevent the entrance of the aliments into the ſto- 
mach: in which caſe, the perſon ſuffers greatly from 
very violent vomitings with which he is attacken ſome 
time before death. In the mean time, the pelvis be⸗ 
comes every way larger; the pubis turns conſiderabiy 
longer, and acquires a greater height; the os ſacrum 
{tretches farther back, and the tuberoſities of the iſchium 
puſh outwards, and to a greater diſtance from the os 
coccygis. Such a conſiderable augmentation in the cavit 

of the lower part of the abdomen, gives riſe to ſuc 

changes in the poſition of the different viſcera, as de- 


| lerves, 


from practitioners, very particular attention, 
: 8 X Thoſe 
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Phoſe which, from their make and nature, have been 
accuſtomed to float in the middle region of the abdomen, 
now fall down into the pelvis; this is particularly the 
caſe with the bladder, which, in falling down, has its 
ſuperior part carried forward, and the urachus, which 
had been attached to the fundus, is torn away, and 
never again connected with it. This fact was firit taken 
notice of by Mr. Lieutaud, and is not as yet believed by 
many anatomiſts. "The ſame cauſe which produces the 
change of poſition in the bladder, occaſions alſo that of 
the uterus. The womb, which, in childhood, had been 
placed above the pubis, by degrees falls into the pelvis, 
inſomuch that in adult women who are not pregnant, 
it is always, in a ſound ſtate at leaſt, entirely funk into 
it. Both the bladder and the uterus acquire an oblique 
ſituation in the pelvis, owing to the del 
teſtines; this obliquity, that becomes in a manner na- 
tural to both theſe viſcera, was obſerved by Gunzius, and 
Camper. : | 
Sce Edinb. Med. Com. vol. ii. p. 152, &c. from M. 
Portal's paper in VHiſtoice de Academie Royale des 
Sciences de Paris, annee 1771, 4to. Paris. | 
VISCUM. BIRD-LIME. 
VISCUS. MissELTOE. Viſcum Album, Linn. It 
is a buſhy cyergreen plant, which bears imperfect white 
flowers, that are followed by tranſparent whitiſh berries. 
It grows only on the trunks and branches of trees. For- 
merlyBIRD-LIME was made of the berries, by boiling them 
in water until they burſt; then they were well beat in a 
mortar, and after that waſhed in water, until all the 
branny huſk was waſhed away ; but now bird-lime 1s 
made from the holly-buſh. See AQU1IFOLIUM. The miſ- 
ſeltoe hath been famed for its medicinal virtues, but it is 
not much noticed in the preſent practice. See Rau Hiſt. 
Plant. Sir John Colbatch's Treatiſe on the Miſſeltoe. 
VI5ID. The s16HT. The light we have in our at- 
moſphere proceeds either from that of the ſun, or from 
ſome other lucid body ; from whence the rays ſpread 
every way, as from a centre to all points of a large ſphere 
ſo as to fall upon the ſurface of bodies, from whence 
again they are reflected into the eye from the enlightened 
ſurfaces in angles, equal to that of their incidence, ſo as 
to render the bodies from whence they thus flow to the 
eve, both viſible, and of ſome colour. The rays of 
light fall upon the cornea of the eye, where they are re- 
tracted, and paſs on to the cryſtalline humour, where 
they are ſtill more refracted; then proceeding through 
the vitreous humour, by which they are directed to the 
retina, where they form the image of the object ſeen. 
It is called the focal point, where the images of objects 
are formed by the cryſtalline humour on the retina, and 
there the image of the object ſeen is painted in an in- 
verted poſition, or, as it were, upſide down, though per- 
ceived by the mind according to the ſituation of the ob- 
ject of /izht. See Boerhaave's Med. Inſtit. Haller's 
Phyſiology, lect. xviii. Prieſtley on Viſion, &c. 
VISNAGA, alſo called gingidium Hiſpanicum. SP A- 
NISH PICKTOOTH. It is an annual plant, growing in 


Italy, remarkable for the agreeable ſcent and ſtiffneſs of 


the pedicles of the flowers, which are made uſe of for 
picking the teeth only. In other reſpects the virtues of 
the plant are ſimilar to thoſe of fennel. See Rai Hiſt, 

VisNAGA MINOR. See APIUM. 

VIS VITA. Called alſo Vis medicatrix nature. 
Boerhaave uſes this term to ſigniſy the joint action of all 
the parts of a human body, whereby the machine is con- 
tinually recruited and put in order. But when any thing 
proves too hard to be conquered by this vzs, a diſeaſe en- 
ſues. Dr. Aitkin, in his Elements of Phyſic, alſo de- 
fines it to be, the ſtate, or condition of animal or veget- 
able organization indiſpenſably requiſite to the capability 
of function. Different writers variouſly conſider this 
ſabject. Hippocrates and many others conſidered it as 
heat or fire. See CALIDUM INNATUM. 

VisUs DEBILISs HEBET UDO. 
oPIA. 

VITE LIGNUM. See GUAIACUM, 

VITA ARBOR. See THuYa. 

ViTz# AFFECTIONES. 

ViTA PROPOSITA. 


{ See EPITEDEUMA. 


VITELLUS. The YOLK of Edd. 
nouriſh the chick, only in preparing the white for the 
purpoſe, or almoſt becoming like the white, In phar- 


1 2739. 


| macy it is uſed as a medium for uniting balſ;, 


hence it is often uſed in glyſters. 


cent of the in- 


hath been uſed as a diuretic refrigerant. 


See AMEBLY- 


It contributes to | 


VII 


) be, 


with water. It is, as an aliment, nutritious ; 28 1. 
. * . > «a els 
cine, anodyne, maturating, digeſtive, and relaxing . 
y all 


VIITEX. It is a kind of buſh which is 
Malabar, &c. It is alſo called cara 10%, negundo y 
femina, agnus cafins. Boerhaave takes notice yy : 
ſpecies, but though applied to ſome uſes in itz Ks: 
country, it is unknown in our medical practice . 
Raii Hiſt. | Fog 

VITIA. Linnzus expreſſes by this word, hi 
cutaneous, external, or palpable diſeaſes. 
nonym with Cullen's locales in his Noſology. 

TTILIGO. A ſpecies of WHITE-LEPROS 
ALPHuUs and MEL As. | ; 
_ VITI5. The vINE- TREE. The Vrrzi, y;;c. 
Linn. Of the vine-trce botaniſts have enumerated bel 
twenty ſpecies, and there are almoſt twenty of 5 
ductions in uſe. Its leaves are aſtringent. If the ih 
is wounded in ſpring, it affords a watery juice, 1 
8 The flowers 
have a greatful ſmell, which is elevated with water; 
diſtillation. Along with the water a ſmall Portion « 
eflential oil ariſes, which poſſeſſes the flavour of . 
flowers in great perfection. The unripe fruit is call 
agreſtæ, they are ſour and harſh, and from them js «-. 
preſſed the emphacium, which is cooling and allringeri, 
The ripe fruit are called uve, they afford wine, wheres 
we have inflammable ſpirit, vinegar, and tartar. When 
the uvæ, or grapes, are dried in the ſun, they are called 
uve paſſe, or paſſule. See Lewis's Mat. Med. 

ViT1s ALBA, vel $SYLVESTRIS. See BRYONIA A1. 
BA—IDZA, ſee VACCINIA, & Oxycoccus. 

VITISALTUS. See CHOREA SANCTI VIII. 

VITRARIA. See PARIETARIA. 

VITRIOLICUM Acidum, called alſo Oleum Vitria- 
li, Stagma, Acidum primogenium. See Aciba aud 
OULPHUR, | 

VITRIOLI CorcoTnar, Colcotiar of vitnion, 
this is the ſubſtance which remains after the vitriohum 
martiale has been calcined and diſtilled for a long time 
by an intenſe fire; and by that means reduced to the 
redneſs of blood. But Mr. Le Fevre propoſes an caly 
method of acquiring this preparation; he mixes two parts 
of filings of iron with one of ſulphur, and a little water, 
After the acid of ſulphur has diflolved the iron, he ex- 
poſes the paſte to the air, and it changes into colcotiir, 

VITRIOLUM. Alſo called calcadinum, calcatar, cat 
cotar, calcanthos, calcanthum, calcitea, VITRIOL, Com- 
binations of metals with the vitriolic acid, are called u- 
triols of thoſe metals. It ſeems as if the metallic part of 
all vitriels had been formerly ſuppoſed to be copper or. 
ly; for even the ferrugineous vitriols have the name of 
copperas, which is expreſſive of copper: the 7 0 
ZINC is alſo called white copperas. ; 

There are three neutral vitriolic ſalts, with metal 
baſes; or three vitriols of three metallic bodics, produced 
ſpontaneouſly, or with very little aſſiſtance ſrom art, 11% 
thoſe of iron, called green vitris/; of copper, called bue 
vitriol; and zinc, called white vitrisl. Ihe factitious 
vitriols are eſſentially the ſame as the native. | 

Vitriols are prepared in Sweden, Germany, England, 
and in many other countries, where there are Plug % 
pyrite ſtones. 

VITRIOLUM ABORTIVUM. 
—— VIRIDE. GREEN 
call it atramentum ſutorium, becauſe it is ulcd 
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See Oer. 
vITRIOL. The Lats 
ſor black- 


tows ; the pyiti® 

the height about 
to the air, but 3 
U be alike expol: 


„earth, which 
thereto; thus they are reduced to lic earth, 


being well waſhed with rain water, * 


by pipes into ciſterns: then it is boiled 
ence in large leaden veſſels, throwing im a d. 
old iron, which is ſoon conſumed by the lixivium © ws 
the liquor is ſet to cool in other veſſels, in Wal 
placed ſticks for the vitrio! to cryſtallize upoe oared that 
On analyzing the beſt green vitrioh, lt PP on 
3 xvi. contained ſomewhat more than eight Ahe Fnglid 
of iron, and one and a half of pure acid. e op 
vitriel is purely ferrugineous, but there 15 K. 
| I 


ver without ſome admixture of copper. Sixteen ounces 
oder vitriol, were found to contain 3 vii. of 
0 


- iii. of acid, 3 v. 3 vii. and 9 1: of iron, and 
4 ij, of copper; but it often contains much leſs 


The vitriol of iron diſſolves in about twice its weight 
| or, and on evaporating the ſolution, and ſetting it 
3 concretes again into thick rhomboidal cryſtals. 
1 — of vitriol in water depoſits upon ſtanding a 
bb 7 15 metallic baſis; the precipitation is greatly ex- 
of Abe boiling heat, by which more of the metal ſe- 
ar 112 few minutes, than by ſtanding withaut heat 
33 The further the cryſtals of vi are freed 
5 Weir metal, the more eaſily do they part both with 
| 3 water and with their acid. 5 
It is from this kind of vitriol, as being the cheapeſt; 
hat the vitriolic acid, called oil of vitriol, hath been 
10 ly extracted by diſtilling this calcined in earthen long 
| _ Leih 2 ſtrong fire continued for two days. The 
| Ned ſpirit appears of a dark blackiſh colour; and con- 
| 115 a quantity of phlegm, greater or leſs according as 
"RN vitriol has been more or leſs calcined. On commit- 
| ting it a ſecond time to diſtillation, in a- glaſs retort 
placed in 2 ſand-heat, the phlegmatic parts riſe firſt to- 
ether with a portion of the acid, the remaining ſtrong 
did loſes its black colour and becomes clear, and this 
z the uſual mark for diſcontinuing the rectification; but 
u preſent this acid is extracted from ſulphur, which fee. 
The medicinal uſes of green vitriol are the ſame as thoſe 
of the other preparations of iron, but the pure ſort only 
| mult be uſed. The acid of 21e retards fermentation 
| and putrefaction, but in a leſs degree than the nitrous 
E :nd marine acids do; when it is largely diluted with wa- 
| ter, it is employed for preventing a putrefactive diſpo- 
| ſition, correcting bilious acrimony, abating heat, quench- 
ing thirſt, ſtrengthening the ſtomach, &c. 

ITR10LUM COERULEUM. BLUE VITRIOL, alſo cal- 
ed ROMAN VITRIOL, VITRIOL OF COPPER, CYPRIAN 
VITRIOL, and Lapis Cœrulcus. 
| It is prepared in Sweden, Germany, &c. from the 
| pyrite ſtones and copper. It contains much leſs water 
than is in the vitriol of iron, and requires about four 
| times the weight thereof for its ſolution. This has prov- 
edan uſeful tonic continued for ſome time in certain caſes 
| of epilepſia and hyſteria, on ſome occaſions it has proved 
alſo diuretic, and ſome other anthelmintic.—Its doſe is 
from a quarter to half a grain according to the age of 
| the perſon, twice a day, increaſed to what the ſtomach 
will bear without vomiting, but ſhould be puſhed till a 
nauſea, or ſickneſs is occaſioned, —But if in the courſe 
| ofa month it ſhews not its good effects, we ſhould deſiſt 
from its uſe, as large quantities of copper introduced, 
may, like lead, prove hurtful to the body. Dr. Cullen 
| therefore, in caſes of periodic epilepſy, after giving the 
| medicine conſtantly during one interval, if the diſeaſe ſtill 
| Continues, gave it only for ſome days before an expected 

xceſſion, and has in this way had ſucceſs. This medi- 
ene leems entirely to reſt in theſe caſes on its tonic and 
altringent powers. In the beginning of fevers it has been 
ien in nauſeating doſes, and as a diuretic in dropſies; 
ut as an emetic, it ſeems not to be preferable to the 
autimonium tartariſatum and is much more unmanage- 
able. As an eſcharotic it has been ſufficiently known, 
ant very lately the Dr. found it in an ill-conditioned 
preading ulcer bring on a good digeſtion, when both 
Mercurials and arſenic were unſucceſsful. It has alſo 
den uſed for reſtraining hemorrhages, and for removing 
ins from the eyes externally applied. See Lewis's and 
Cullen's Materia Medica. | 
EE ALBUM, called alſo Gilla Pitrioli. WHITE vi- 
or VITRIOLATED ZINC, Zincum vitriolatum. 
pgs Os part of this kind of vitriol is zinc; its other 
Fes 5 are the vitriolic acid and water. Sometimes 
on its 13 Bags, and then it hath an ochry appearance 
15 Eee t diſſolves in twice its weight of water. 
Seeds in r- | as an emetic, and, as ſuch, it 1s 
Preferred to 3 8 „and, in debilities of the ſtomach, is 
nally in collie ematics; it is principally uſed exter- 
in the ey 3 againſt heat, defluxion, and inflammation 
ſtruction; of the 3 and ſafe errhine, uſeful in 
conſidered as an wr noſtrils from indurated mucus. It is 
ſes, and ſu ringent tonic z has been given in ſmall 
ooeeded in ſome caſes, as effectually as the 
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flores zinci. See Neuriann's Chem. Works. Di. of 
Chem. Lewis's Mat. Med. Cullen's Mat. Medica. 

VITTA. See Pil Eus. | 

VITRUM AwnTtMonir. See ANTIMONIA vIrRI2 
FICATUM, | | 

VOLIATICA. See LicHEN: 

VOLSALIA: Litt'z Forceps, from v+1!4. 

VOLUTTA. See ManDaru. 

VOLVULUS. Sce ILiaca PAS SLO COLICK, 

VoLvULUS TERRESTRIS. Sec CONVOLYULUS Mis 
NOR, | 

VOMER: The PLoven-sﬆnArt. It forms the poſ- 
terior and inferior part of the ſeptum naſi, and is placed 
between the oſſa ſphenoides and palati. It receives at its 
ſuperior part the ſpine of the body of the os ſphenoides, 
and the perpendicular plate, or naſal lamella of the eth-: 
moid; and below the cartilaginous part of the ſeptum: 

VOMICA. See ABsCEssUs PULMONUM: Dr. Cullen, 
in his Firſt Lines, obſerves that an abſceſs is formed in 
ſome part of the pleura, and moſt frequently in that por- 
tion of it inveſting the lungs. Fd. 4. vol. ii. p. 375. Dr: 
Reid obſerves, in his Eflay on the Phthiſis Pulmonalis, 
that tubercles are found, on diſſection of thoſe who have 
died of this diſeaſe, of all ſizes; from the ſmalleſt gra- 
nules, to the bigneſs of a horſe bean, and commonly in 
cluſters: On cutting into them, he ſays, they appear of a 
white, ſmooth, cartilaginous ſubſtance. In the ſmalleſt, 
no cavity or opening appears; in thoſe farther advanced, 
on the cut ſurface we diſcover ſmall pincholes; in thoſe 
{till larger, are one or more cavities containing a fluid 
like pus; which being cleared off, in the bottom is per- 
ceived ſeveral ſmall openings or holes; through which, 
on preſſing the tubercle, matter iſſued, ſimilar to that con- 
tained in its cavity. The larger tubercles, when emptied 
of their contents, appear like a ſmall capſula, into which 
entered a branch of the aſpera arteria. When the tu- 
bercles increaſe, they are termed vomice. 'Thefe are al- 
ſo of various ſizes, from half an inch to two or three 


inches diameter; and are uſually oviform. When found 


entire, their contents are whitiſh, yellow, aſh-coloured,y 


greeniſh, and ſometimes fœtid matter; and when rup- 


tured, more or leſs reddiſh. Several branches of the aſ- 
pera arteria are found opening into theſe vomice, and 
they alſo communicate with others that lie contiguous 
the apertures of the latter, are ragged and irregular, of 
the former, round and ſmooth. The larger vomice are 
uſually found empty, but on preſling the lungs, matter 
iflues into the bronchia. The branches of the pulmon- 
ary artery and vein running upon the vomce, are found 
much contracted; and ſometimes filled up with a fibrous 
ſubſtance; their pendulous ends, hanging looſe in the 
cavities of the vomicæ, completely ſhut up and covered 
with a thick ſlough. By this we ſee the reaſon why 
hæmoptoe does not more frequently happen, when ſo 
great a part of the ſubſtance of the lungs is deſtroyed. 
And alſo, when it does take place, in what manner the 
mouths of the bleeding veſſels are ſhut up again. The 
parts of the lungs contiguous to the vomicæ are found in- 
flamed, more or leſs ſolid, and impervious to air blown 
into the trachea; for when the other parts are thus di- 
ſtended, they remain depreſſed; nor is air admitted into 
the vomicæ, or at leaſt in very ſmall quantities. Wherc- 
ever tubercles or vomzice are found, they firmly adhere to 
the particles of the lungs near them; by which means a 
communication between their cavities and that of the tho- 
rax, is entirely prevented. It is farther obſerved that, it 
ſeems probable that the ſmall pin-holes perceived in the 
ſubſtance of the tubercles, are the apertures of the exha- 
lent veſſels ; and that the pus found in them, and iſſuing 
out upon preſſure, is the lymph changed into that fluid, 
There is no abſolute criterion by which we can determine 
when tubercles are firſt formed in the lungs. They are 
to be ſuſpected, when the cough is violent; continued 
with ſhort intermiſſions, particularly at night; and viſcid 
phlegm is expectorated with difficulty. But when the 
cough is accompanied with coldneſs, ſucceeded by fever, 
and matter ſpit up, which precipitates in water, there is 
every reaſon to believe that domicæ are completely for- 
ed. 5 — 

* Withers obſerves, in his Treatiſe on the Aſthma, p- 
117 and 120, that a cough may be ſuſpected to ariſe from 
tubercles, when it does not occur from evident cold; 


when it does not begin with ſtufſing in the head, hoar 8 
neſs, 
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but continues many months. Our ſu 


cines, ſuch as tartariſed antimony and 


OO 


VOM 


feſs, or any diſcharge of mucus from the noſe and throat; 
when it not only occurs in the ſpring, autumn, or winter, 
but alſo in the ſummer; when it is attended with ſhort- 
neſs of breath, particularly on motion; when it is not 
full and violent, but often trifling, ſo as even to be denied 
by the patient; and when it does not 0 off in a few weeks, 


picions are rendered 
much ſtronger, if the lungs have been ſeverely injured 
by the meaſles, local inflammations, or other complaints; 
and they are altogether confirmed, if, with the above cir- 
eumſtances, the patient be of a thin ſcrofulous habit, of 
a fine delicate complexion, with ſwelled lips, glandular 
ſwellings in the neck, and a hectic fever. We may add 
two ſymptoms of the ſcrofulous affeCtion in the meſen- 
tery, ſuch as a tumid body, frequent diarrhœas, griping 
pains, emaciation, &c. which will {till render our ſuſpi- 
cion of tubercles in the lungs ſtronger and more indiſput- 
able. Tubertles are often ſcrofulous, depending on the 
conſtitution, accompanied with ſymptoms of an inflam- 


matory nature, and often occur prior to the aſthma, or 


immediately appear to exiſt along with it. They are par- 
ticularly dangerous to the young, whoſe cheſts are nar- 
row, and where there is a conſumptive tendency in the fa- 
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mily. In this caſe, there is often great danger of a conſump- 


tion, and therefore an early and cautious treatment in the 
intervals of the aſthma is highly requiſite, to avert the im- 
pending evil. As this ſubject is too extenſive to admit here 
of a full diſcuſſion, we muſt content ourſelves with men- 
tioning only the moſt important parts of the cure. The 
firſt and principal requiſites in the treatment, are to 
obviate and remove the inflammatory ſtate of the conſti- 
tution, leſt the tubercles ſhould inflame, and end m ſmall 


ulcers in the lungs, which would ſoon degenerate into a 


deep pulmonary conſumption. A diet conſiſting chiefly 
of milk and vegetables, 1s of the utmoſt conſequence, and 
ſhould be ſteadily perſevered in. High living, much ani- 
mal food, all r meats and firong liquors, are very 
pernicious, as they increaſe the natural tendency to in- 
flammation, by inducing plethora, and ſtimulating the 
action of the heart and arteries. Regular gentle exerciſe is 
of the preateſt importance, and affords not evident relief, 
fuch as riding, walking, Sc. The eaſy motion too of 


lailing or travelling in a carriage is very ſerviceable. 


Country air is ſtrongly to be recommended, both in win- 
ter and in ſummer, and along with it, the utmoſt caution 
in avoiding exceſs of artificial external heat. If the con- 
fitution be full of blood, and there be a ſtrong hard pulſe 
with pains in the breaſt, repeated bleedings, according to 
the patient's ſtrength and the urgency of the ſymptoms, 
are requiſite and highly beneficial. Mild cooling laxatives, 
ſuch as the neutral /alts, cream of tartar, rhubarb, leni- 
tive electary, caſtor oil, tamarinds, &c. are adviſeable, 
to obviate coſtiveneſs and keep the body open. Gentle 
emetics are ſafe and uſeful; and likewiſe antimonial medi- 
Fames"s powder, 
may be very advantageouſly preſcribed in ſmall doſes as 
alteratives. Ozly and mucilaginous medicines are given, 
along with nitre, the diuretic ſalt, and the ſaline mixture. 
Acids, both vegetable and mineral, are cooling and uſeful, 
but particuarly the firſt, Bliſters and iſſues have often 
been found productive of good effects in theſe caſes. 
When the cough is ende in the night, and pre- 


vents the patient from reſting, a gentle opiate is very ſer- 


viceable; and if there be any feveriſhneſs, a ſmall doſe 
of tartariſed antimony or James s powder may be added 
to it, winch will determine to the ſurface, and tend to 
remove any conſtriction of the cutaneous veſſels. Other 


_ antiſpaſmodics, after the removal of plethora, may be 


preſcribed, and if the cough be violent and of the con- 
vulſive kind, the flowers of zinc have been found very 
ſerviceable. See Percivals Obſervations, p. 223. 

V oMiCA LIQUORIS ZTERNL. See ARS EN TUM vi- 
TUM. | 

VOMITUS. VomiTinG. It is a diſorder of the ſto- 
mach. A vomiting and nauſea ſeem to be ſpaſmodic re- 
trograde motions of the muſcular fibres of the oeſophagus 
and ſtomach, attended with convulſions of the muſcles. 
of the belly and the diaphragm, which, when gentle, 
creates a nauſea; when violent, a vomiting, Vomiting is 
moſtly an inftance of dyſpepſia. | 
The matter diſcharged gives different denominations to 
this diſorder; a mucous chylous diſcharge of the re- 


liques of undigeſted foods is called a pituitous vomiting z- 
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a congeſtion of bilious matter evacuated this way 
tutes what 1s called a bilious vomiting; black 
rupt, green, zruginous, porraceous, &c, 
of colour, &c. in the contents of the ſto 
diſcharged; when black blood is thrown up, it 
1 „Up? lt 18 alle 
the black diſeaſe; and when the cauſe is in a part diftans 
from the ſtomach, as when a ſtone paſtes the irene” on 
it 18 called a fymptomatic vomiting. » 

The cauſes are various, viz. Pregnaney, poiſons hurt 
on the brain, inflammation of the diaphragm 1 1 
abdominal viſcera, the motion of a ſhip, or coach &. N 
quantity or the quality of the food, irritation of the 3 
the tranſlation of the morbific matter of ſevera] Ante 
to the ſtomach, worms, a ſtone in the ureters, a n 
tion of blood about the ſtomach, &c. The e 
cauſe is a ſtimulus of the nervous fibres of the dona 
gullet, or the duodenum. 1 

Crudities in the 8 vie are known by pituitous u. 
miting, and a preſhve pain about the region of (he fl. 
mach; a la city of the biliferous duQts by biſious, chronica 
and periodical vomiting; an injury, or a ſcirrhus in dre 
of the viſcera, by chronical vomitings of long fangs. 
and in which the food is thrown up before it is diveſled 
A ſtone in the kidney, or the ureter, may be ſulpeGed, 
if there is a pain in the loins, and a diminution of wit 
Worms are probably attendant if the countenance beccna 
pale, and if there are pains and a gnawing ſenſation iy 
the inteſtines, with an unuſual ſpitting and itching in the 
' noſtrils. : 

All critical vomtzags are falutary. Symptomatic 1; 
mitings are bad when excited by a ſubtil cauſtic acrimomz 
violent bilious vomitings threaten an inflammation; v. 
ing from worms is often a dangerous ſymptom; ſetid t- 
mitings are often fatal; a conſtant, or very frequent c. 
ing for ſeveral months gives a ſuſpicion of an ulcer in the 
ſtomach; when a pain attends in the ſoles of the fee; 
hard drinking is generally the cauſe. 

The different cauſes indicate different methods of reliet; 
when pregnancy produces this diſorder, bleeding at proper 
intervals, and gentle laxatives to keep the bowels ealj; 
though, in thoſe inſtances where bleeding endangers a 
miſcarriage, the plethora ſhould be removed by frequent 
gentle purges: when theſe methods fail, and the patient 
is greatly fatigued, ſhe may take the pulv. ipecac. gt. i. 
vel iii. an hour before the vomitiug comes on, ard repeat 
it as it is required. A light breakfaſt, before the bc 
comes on, relieves in ſome inſtances; and in others, the 
columbo-root, in mint or pepper-mint water, is mol 
uſeful. : 

Sometimes violent vmiting precedes or accompanits 
fit of the aſthma, and Floyer has obſerved, that cold #- 
ter has afforded the moſt relief. In many caſes ot obſit 
nate vomiting, from different cauſes and in citeront 
orders: Dr. Withers ſays, in his Treatiſe on the Althuu 
he found cold water the moſt grateful and benefit 4 
the patient; and all warm liquors evidently cc:rimen 
by exciting pain and increaſing the ſickneſs. But  &% 
ſtomach is inflamed cold liquors are very hurtiul. | 

When the vomiting proceeds from a weakneſs, or - 
tability of the ſtomach, or acrid matter lodged ther, 3 
conſequence of the gout, &c. affecting this viſens, be 
. columbo-root,. in conjunction with aromatics, the bat 

chalybeates, and magneſia or rhubarb, will give the me 
effectual relief. . 
When the diſorder is ſymptomatic, the original «i 
der being relieved, this of courſe ſubſides. 4 
When bilious vomitings produce ſpaſms in the _— 
and biliary ducts, the acrimony of the bile mult 2 9 
rected by diluents and dulcified mineral acids, with 1 £ 
and water, or negus, for the common drink, and if req 
give a little laudanum. ; 1. zn the ſto- 

When a copious. and pungent acid prevails 8 utton- 
mach, let the patient drink plentifully of wear nn 

| f 2 1 what is throw" uf 
broth, to excite the diſcharges, until what b give mg 
is without any change in its taſte; after whic 4 
neſia alba in doſes, — 3 ſs. to 3 i and 2 the ſe⸗ 
as any uneaſy ſymptoms may require it. bal bestes if 
mach is appeaſed, the bark, bitters, and cha! 
be uſed. x ani alter 

When hard drinking produces frequent 9% the dilutf 
a gentle emetic, give the bark, with nas wr de Batt 
vitriolic acid. Light chalybeates, particu WI 


» COnſi; 
iſh, cot. 
are accident 
mach that ate 


water, may be uſed as a finiſh. to the cure. lo 


— 


- 
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af the above caſes, to palliate the vomiting, the 
ſaline draughts given in the act of fermentation, the tinct. 
ali es comp. with the dilute vitriolic acid or a few drops 
171 tink. opii may be now and then repeated. 'The 
; theris nitroſus relieves when theſe fail. 

Sometimes when wounds inflame, the ſtomach, though 
diſtant from the injured part, will be rendered ſo irritable 
eic its contents; in this caſe warm oil being poured 
2 :nflamed wound, by removing irritability there, 


; ſtomach alſo. | | 
1 ee are powerfully relieved by gentle an- 
timonial emetics, or with ſmall does of the tartariſed 
antimony with rhub. after which bitters, particularly the 
columbo-root, and cordials, &c. : 

[omiting of blood or hematemeſis, is known by dark 
coloured clotted blood beirig thrown up from the ſtomach 5 
it is uſually mixed with much phlegm. This diſcharge is 
always ſymptomatic. A vomiting of blood is uſually pre- 
ceded by a tenſive pricking pain in the ſtomach, or the 
left hypochondrium, and the eruption itſelf is almoſt al- 
ways attended with a nauſea, anxiety of the præcordia, 
and a compreſſing pain, as alſo a kind of girding on the 
ſame fide; a fainting too often attends. In this caſe 
there is no cough, as happens when the lungs are the 
ſeat of the diſorder. 15 

Bloody vomiting is the effeCt of an indurated ſpleen, a 
Faricous ſtate of the vaſa brevia in the upper left portion 
of the ſtomach, or of other veſſels thereabout; women are 


in an? 


eruption, or on a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, from paſſion, 
frights, grief, pregnancy, &c. It happens in men from 
ſuppreſſed hæemorrhoids. : 

There is danger from the extravaſated blood lodging m 
the bowels, and becoming putrid ; by which means a dy- 
| ſentery, or a putrid fever, may be produced. The bloody 
vmitings which happen about the middle of pregnancy, 


happening during labour, or even .in child-bed, if the 
quantity be ſmall, is not often hurtful. Too generally 
this is a fatal diſcharge z if there is no fever, if the habit 
iz plethoric, if any uſual evacuation is obitructed, hope 
may be indulged; but if a fever attends, if the Flood 
diſcharged be very black and fetid, or if the cauſe 1s an 
enlargement of the ſpleen, an induration of the liver, or 
if faintings are conſiderable, there is but little hope. 
Diſtinguiſh the pain and heat in the ſtomach, from an 
inflammation there; and from blackiſh hzraorrhoidal ex- 
cretions, | 

Until the diſcharge by the mouth is ſtopped, abſtain 
from purging medicines ; let the diet be cooling, and in 
{mall quantities; except there, is manifeſt inflammation, 
or plsthora, omit bleeding; aſtringents muſt not be ad- 
muultered, for they ſtimulate the ſtomach, but opiates, 


" ſuch as the tinct. opii may be given to four or five drops 
two or three times a day, or give the following draught 

r a5 the ſymptoms, viz. pains and ſpaſms, may require it. 

+ RNitri puriſ. 9 i. aq. diſtill. 3 ii. ſyr. e mecon. 

the Ill. m. | 

arty Ik the patient is hot, and the circulation hurried, give 


Anitri 31, m. in every pint of water that is drank. Emol- 
dent glyſters with nitre relieve the ſpaſmodic affections in 


{of | e ſtomach, If ſuppreſſed menſes are the cauſe, give 

Md emenagogues by the mouth, bleed according to the 
n2c\ | rength, &c. of the patient, and adminiſter frequent 
cot- | eenagogue glyſters. If the cauſe is eroſion, from acrid 
if | = —— in the ſtomach, abſorbents and demulcents will 
lech er. ö | 

hea the vomiting ceaſes, and the patient ſeems griped 
ſto⸗ | Ig e ſtagnant blood, give him a gentle purge or two. 
on- Me eibomius Diſſert. de Vomitu. Hoffman's Pract. of 
n up | Vox Men's Firſt Lines, vol. iii. p. 5166. edit. 4- 
may- 7 ABSCISSA. See ABscIs810. 
ofien cur. NERARIA RUSTIC A. See AN THVLLIs LE- 
e ſr⸗- Taper A. 

1 'ERARIA AQUA. Sce ARQUEBUSADE. 

1 125 N 3. A wounD. "Fae. gives the follow- 
aten ate, tion of a wound. A wound is a recent, bloody 
dilute a inſt f continuity in the ſoft parts, made by a hard, 
Bat inſtruments ment. But it may be obſerved, that obtuſe 

Dr. C 3 Wound, and ſharp ones cut into the bones. 


ull a 6 1 11 b 
and e oe thi genus of diſeaſe in the claſs locales 
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particularly ſubject to this ſymptom about the time of the 


in ſome plethoric habits, are rarely injurious. The fame 


VVounds that are ſuperficial, when cleaned from the 
blood, &. are perceptible to the ſight; but when they 
are too deep to be ſeen into, it is better to examine them 
with the finger than with the probe, and, where the 
wound is too ſmall for the finger, a bovgie is better than 
a probe, on account of its flexibility, eſpecially where it 
18 winding, In examining a wornd, we lhould know the 
attitude of the patient when he received it, the kind of 
weapon, how far it penetrated, how it was directed, with 
what force the blow was given; it ſhould alſo be obſerved, 


the wound. The knowledge of theſe with the knowledge 
of our frame, the uſe, &c. of each part, enable us to 


judge rightly on the nature of the word, its cure, and 
conſequences. 


that are divided, and the importance of the injured part 
with reſpeCt to life. The nearer a wwornd is to a vital 
part, the more dangerous it is. Mounds in the joints are 
healed with difficulty fo are thoſe that are ſituated in any 
part ſubject to conſtant motion, as in the lungs or belly. 
The attending ſymptoms render a ww9rnd more or leſs 
dangerous. The age, conſtitution, cuſtoms, habits, and 
the inconveniences that may be expected, though the pa- 
tient does not die, ſhould be pointed out, or hinted at 
leaſt. Dividing a principal artery in a limb, endangers 
mortiſication; a principal nerve, inſenſibility, and an 
atrophy thereof. Separation of a tendon deſtroys as much 
motion as depends on that muſcle. A wound in the me- 
dulla ſpinalis cauſes a palſy, or a mortification in the lower 
parts. An immoderate ſuppuration in a deep wornd, ly 
abſorption, may cauſe a hectic fever, and conſume the 
patient in a maraſmus. Great loſs of blood endangers a 
dropſy. A wound in the breaſt and lungs, when healed, 
may be the occaſion of a phthiſis pulmonalis; and in any 


the ſource of a hectic fever, or of a conſumption ; but 
great caution is neceſlary in determining the prognoſties 
of wunds, particularly thoſe which penetrate into the 
breaſt or belly, on account of the different ſituation of 
the viſcera, of which we have no ſign during life. Van 
Swieten ſays, that he hath met with many ſuch caſes. 
Zee initances of this kind in the Lond. Med. Obſ. and 
Inq. vol. i. p. 26—35. | | 

The different ſtates of a wound are included under 
thoſe of digeſtion, or the diſcharge of matter ; incar- 
nation, or filling up with fleſh; a cicatrization, or ikin- 
ning Over. | : | | 

In order to the cure of wounds, eſpecially when they 
are conſiderable, the non-naturals demand our particular 
attention. The air ſhould be dry, and moderately warm, 
but not hot; the diet ſhould be moderate, though it may 
be neceſſary to allow for cuſtoms, and regard thould be 
had to the preſent habit of body; reſt is generally neceſ- 
ſary, but motion hurts the ſuperior parts leſs than it does 
the inferior; as to the excretions, ſtrong purges, &c. are 
injurious, but coſtiveneſs muſt be carefullyguarded againſt ; 
the affections are to be well regulated, if they are exceſ- 
ſive in their degree, or if long continued, though but 
moderately excited, they will be injurious, 

When extraneous bodies are extracted, if it can be 
done prudently, the hæmorrhages ſuppreſſed, all morbid 
tenſion in the wounded part removed, and the lips of the 
wound, where this is required, brought properly together, 
the dreſſings may be pledgits of ſoft lint covered with one 
of tow, ſpread with ſome digeſtive ointment, and large 
enough to cover the whole; theſe may be ſecured by 
means of ſuch bandages as the ſituation of the wound beſt 
admits of; the firſt dreſſings uſually remain two or three 
days, or until the diſcharge of matter renders the ſepara- 
tion of them eaſy. After the firſt dreſſings are removed, 
the dreſſing may be repeated every twelve or twenty-four 
hours, according as the diſcharge 1s more or leſs abundant 
or acrid. If after the firſt dreſſing a warm digeſtive is 
required, add to the ung. reſinæ flav. a little of the ol. 
tereb. vel balſ. capiv. Theſe applications need not be 
warmed, except when very cold: after ſpreading the pledgit 
its ſurface may be juſt warmed by holding before the fire ; 
each time that the ſurface of the wound is cleanfed, it 
ſhould be performed by dabbing it gently with ſoft lint, 
and not wiping it, leſt the tender granulations ſhould be 
deſtroyed ; the ſurface of the «wound ſhould not be made 

| 8Y | quits 


what kind of fluid diſcharges do, or did diſcharge from 


The danger of the b is, as the ſize of the veſſels 


other conſiderable organ, an ulcer may remain, and prove 
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quite dry, but is better for being leſt ſomewhat moiſt, for 
thus the digeſtion is leſs interrupted. _ | 

Mr. Sharpe obſerves, that the principal interuption to 
the healing of a wound made with a ſharp inſtrument is 
the fungus, and- this he would have ſuppreſſed by dry 
lint arid a proper compreſs upon it; or if it advances 
above the ſurface of the ſkin, to touch its edges only 
with ſome gentle eſcharotic z but it ſometimes happens 
that an obſtruction to healing is the flabbineſs of a wound, 
and which is generally removed by dabbing it at each 
dreſſing with the following or ſome ſuch application : 
R Aq. calcis ſim. Þ fs. tinct. cor. Peruv. ſim. 3 ii. tinct. 
myrrh. 3 i. m. Thus, if an ill conſtitution or bad habit 
of the body is no impediment, wounds on the exterior 
parts are generally ſoon healed. 

When the wound is filled up with fleſh, pledgits of the 
cerate of lapis calaminaris uſually effect the laſt intention 
of cure, or the cicatrizing of the wound. 

There are many accidents which occaſionally are atten- 
dants on wounds in one {tage or another, ſuch as fever, 
inflammation, a callus, &c. the management of which 
will be learnt from what is already ſaid under the different 
articles in which they are noticed. 

When a ſmall artery is wounded, if it is divided, it re- 
tracts, and the hemorrhage is ſoon ſpontaneoufly re- 
ſtrained if it is punctured, or partially divided, if it can 
conveniently be come at, it may be wholly divided, or the 
wound enlarged, and then the artery may be tied, if pro- 
per preſſure proves ineffectual. When a large artery is 
punctured or divided, it muſt be taken up and ſecured 
with the needle and ligature. Mounds in the axillary 
artery and alſo of the femoral, if near the body, generally 
demand an amputation of the limb. 

Wounds ſometimes penetrate the cavity of the breaſt 
and belly, and ſometimes injure one or more of the viſ- 
cera the firſt are known by the probe, the latter by the 
_ diſcharge that iſſues from them; if the ſymptoms attend- 

ing a wound that penetrates into the cavity of the breaſt 
or belly are favourable, and there is no diſcharge from any 
of the viſcera, we may conclude that they are ſafe when 
the viſcera are unhurt; in which caſe, after excluding the 
air that may have ruſhed into theſe cavities, treat them 
as ſimple wounds. The air may be excluded as follows: 
make the patient inſpire ſtrongly, keeping the wound 
cloſely covered, then uncover it after this full inſpiration, 
and let the patient at the fame time make a full and 
powerful effort as in expulſion of the fæces; thus the 
including air will be driven out at the orifice; repeat 
this proceſs as often as it may ſeem neceſſary. If any 
of the viſcera have protruded and are unhurt, return them 
with all ſpeed; but if wounded, uſe the glover's ſuture, 
leaving three or four inches of the ligature out of the 
wound. If the protruded viſcera have been expoſed to 
the air, it may be neceſſary, before the return of them, 
to uſe a fomentation of warm milk and water, with a little 
_ ſweet oil. In all theſe cafes flannel is the beſt bandage, 
becauſe it gives way and retreats as the breath doth re- 
uire. | 
k Wounds in the principal internal blood-veſlels are all 
deemed mortal; but blood is ſometimes diſcharged from 
ſmaller veſſels into the cavity of the breaſt or of the belly; 
if this happens in the breaſt it occaſions a difficulty of 
breathing, which difficulty is worſe when the patient is 
in an erect poſture ;. though, if blood is diſcharged into 
both the cavities of the breaſt, the patient can only lie 
on his back, and ſtand in an erect poſture. To diſcharge 
this blood, if the wound is in the lower part of the breaſt 
lay the patient on the wounded fide, and with a probe 
puſh back the lungs, that the blood may paſs out; if the 
wound is in the upper part of the breaſt, an opening 
mult be made at the back part thereof, allowing the other 
to cloſe; the proper place for this aperture is between 
the third and fourth of the falſe ribs, counting from be- 
low upwards, and about five inches from the ſpine. But, 
until the hemorrhage appears to have ceaſed, which may 
be judged of by the ſtrength and equality of the pulſe, and 
the warmth of the patient's extremities, the operation will 
be uſeleſs. When the opening is made, -the expulſion of 
the matter is aſſiſted by the efforts of reſpiration, as al- 
ready hinted at, for the diſcharge of air. In theſe caſes 
the patient muſt be kept ſtill, mild aſtringent balſamic in- 
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| this accident is ſoon diſcovered by the 


| into the eaſieſt poſition, keep the wounded part free from 


jections may be uſed, and gentle opiates given if 3 couph 
attends. If blood is poured into the belly, here will 100 
be laborious breathing, anxiety, and intermitting ulſ ; 
&c. If the diſcharge of blood is ſmall, the patient in 
times recovers, but, if conſiderable, it generally ne 
fatal. | ; 
When a nerve is wounded, a variety of alarming f 
toms comes on in proportion to the fineneſs and tenſeneſ 
of the part it is attached to, and the peculiar irritability gf 
the conſtitution; when the pain occaſioned thereby 555 
treme, it ſometimes is relieved only by dividing the nene: 
ſharp ichor which 
diſtils from the part, and its excoriating the circumjacen 
parts. When a tendon is wounded, the ſame ſymptons 
follow as when a nerve is injured, but only they do yy 
ſo ſuddenly appear. The moſt common applications to 
wounded nerves and tendons have been the ſubtil ſpirit. 
ous ſorts, ſuch as the ol. tereb. &c. but they are produc. 
tive of the worſt ſymptoms; inſtead of theſe, put the limh 


cold air, avoid ſpirituous and hot applications, and in their | 
ſtead, apply a warm bread poultice, having firſt corered 
the wound with lint; or inſtead of the poultice, cloths may 
be applied after dipping them in warm oil, or warm ol 
and vinegar mixed in equal parts, warm fomentations ma 
be uſed before the application of the poultice, if infan. 
mation attends, or ſeems to be approaching. 
Wounds in the joints, when they are inflicted with cut- 
ting inſtruments, or with heavy weapons falling on them, 
are attended with danger. Though the wound is ſmall its 
conſequences are often grievous, from irritation, from de- 
ſtruction of the ligament, from the loſs of ſynovia, &, 
Much depends on the habit; from a large wound in the 
ancle, cauſed by a fracture, nothing remarkable hath fol. 
lowed; and fatal conſequences have been the reſult of 
ſmall one. However favourable appearances may be, a 
guarded prognoſtic ſhould always be given. Large u 
of the joints almoſt always require amputation. The lig- 
ment of the patella being divided by a ſharp-edged inltiu- 
ment hath frequently been followed by a loſs of the leg 
The tibia being broke from the aſtragalus, and attended 
with laceration, makes an amputation adviſeable. A 
mere inciſed wound into a joint, from letting in air and 
injuring the ligamentous parts, have often proved fata, 
when a timely amputation would have ſaved the patient, 
In contuſions of the joints from heavy bodies cruſhing 
them, if a gangrene is waited for before amputation Þ 
performed, it will be left until it is too late: the patient 
ſeldom lives until the mortification begins to ſeparate; 
but is taken off by the fever and local malady. The bn 
great conſequences to be ayoided in wounds of the jolt 
are inflammation and pain; the firſt is to be attempted Y 
bleeding and purſuing the antiphlogiſtic plan; the wy 
by the poſition of the limb and by opiates. The oy 
relaxed poſition of the limb is the beſt. If no tumefaction 
comes on, emollient applications are not wanted, wy 
pellents and preventives z if tumefaction, tenfion, " 
appear, immediately apply emollients. There 13 gh 
tomatic fever generally attendant, excluſive of an) rp 
circumſtances, and this is ſometimes attended my 
diſcharge as to reduce the patient greatly, and on ved s 
count amputation becomes neceſſary. Where the iy Ne 
ſpoiled by preſſure, or by gun-ſhot, the injuries : i 
: : x 
bone require attention as well as that of other Rena 11 
the diſcharge of the ſynovia: theſe ſeldom do we 
the greateſt care. | 
Gun-ſhot wounds. See SCLOPETOPLAGH: |, 
See Celſus, Boerhaave's Aphoriſms, the Eng os 1 Van 
lation, p. 40, &c. or the ſame Aphoriſms * ooch“ 
Swieten's Commentaries. Heiſter's Surge). 40 of the 
Practical Treatiſe of Moundi. Deaſe on 225 1 253 
Head. Bell's Surgery, vol. i. p. 97, 195: by k - - 5 
vol. v. p. 9—356. White's Surgery, P. 5 and bf 
VULPANSER, called alſo eee SHELL 
the generality of our authors tadorna. = ful ſpecies © 
DRAKE, or BURROW-DUCK, A very beautitu | 
duck, common on ſome of our coaſts. les under Ol 
VULVA. A name of one of the an "—reoru of 
plexus choroides, before the united thalam! 
ticorum. Hee CEREB RUM. . 
VULVARIA. Sce ATRIPLEX Fo 


Wal. 


WIN 
r FADT. See PLUM BUM NIGRUM. 


WALEUS. See HIPPOPPOTAMVUs. 
WARNAS. VINEGAR of PHILOSO· 


HERS. 
l WARNELIA. See HuRa. | 
WINTERANA CANELLA ;—JAMAICENSIS. See 
CANELLA ALBA. x 
WINTERANUS CORTEX. WInTER's BARK; 
called alſo cort. Magellanicus, cortex antifcorbuticus, cin- 
namomum Magellanicum, laurifolia Magellanica, The 
tee is called Magellanica aromatica arbor, and WINTER'S 
W cxamonN-TREE. In Dr. Lettſom's edition of Dr. 
Fothergill's works, is given a drawing of a branch from 
the tree with the flowers, and there the tree is named 
IVinterana aromatica. 

Captain Winter was the firſt who made the bark of 
this tree known in Europe: he brought it from the 
Streights of Magellan in the year 1579. Cluſius de- 
ſcribes this bark in his Exot. p. 75, and calls it by the 
name of its firſt importer z hence the name of cortex 
Wl interanus or Winter's bark. It has rarely been brought 
amongſt us, and hath been fo little known, that Pomet 
in his Materia Medica, deſcribes the canella alba for it; 
others have copied him, and cuſtom hath eſtabliſhed the 
uſe of the canella inſtead of the cort. Vinteran. the ca- 
nella is alſo generally called cort. /Yinteranus. In 1691, 
Mr. George, Handaſyd brought ſome ſpecimens of 
branches, &c. from this tree, and gaye them to fir 
Hans Sloane, who drew up an accout of the tree, and it 
was inſerted, with a figure, in the Philoſ. Tranſact. for 
1693. But a more perfect deſcription hath been obtained 
by the joint aid of captain Wallis, fir Joſeph Banks, and 
Dr. Solander, who, in the year 1766, were in thoſe 
parts where it is indigenous. It is only the bark of this 
tree that is of any value, and that is deſcribed as being of 


| 


different degrees of thickneſs, from a quarter to three 
quarters of an inch, of a dark cinnamon-colour ; if it is 
rubbed it hath an aromatic odour, and to the taſte is 
pungent, hot, and ſpicy, its effect on the palate is ſlowly 
ws but durable when given out. 


r. Morris inſerted in the fifth vol. of the Lon. Med: 
Obf. and Inq. ſome experiments on the Winter's bark, 


by which it appears to be a peculiar kind of Meier 13 


alſo, that though it gives its virtues very freely to rectiſied 
and to proof ſpirit, yet water diſſolves its foluble parts 
molt freely. The Doctor recommends this bark as ex- 
cellent for covering the diſagreeable taſte of ſena and 
ſome other drugs, not more apreeable to the taſte. 
When Captain Winter firſt brought this har from the 
Streights of Magellan, the ſailors uſed it as a ſpice, and 
afterwards found it uſeful in the ſcurvy ; for which laſt 
it hath been extolled ; but unhappily its ſubſtitute, the ca- 
nella alba, hath been almoſt always uſed. The V inter's 
bark 18 much more powerful as a ſtimulant than the ca- 
nella alba; it is uſeful to promote digeſtion, alſo as a 
ſtimulant in paralytic and dropſical diforders ; in which 
laſt, when the ſecretions may probably be promoted by a 
ſtimulus, the //;nter*s bark deſerves to be preferred. In 
ſome inſtances of remitting and intermitting fevers, it 
hath been given with advantage, . as a ſubſtifute for the 
Peruvian bark; whence the canella alba muſt evidently 
be a very improper ſubſtitute. „„ 
The Winter's bark is in larger pieces than the canella 
alba, of a more rugged ſurface, a deeper colour, more 
agreeable ſmell, a warmer taſte, is more pungent, and 
leſs bitter. The canella alba is in rolls, ſomewhat thicker 
than cinnamon, and is the double bark of the tree from 
whence it is taken. 
WISMUTHUM. See Bi5MUTHUM. 
WORMIANA OSSA. See 'TRIQUETRA Os. 


XER 


ALAPPA. See JALAPA. 
XANTHIUM. See BARDANA MAJOR» 
XAN XANTHO XYLUM. See FLAY UM LIGNUM. 
> | OLINA. Sce SANTONICUM. 
bey N Engos, from dry, and cybog, a 
Itis © © DRY FLOWER. Cluſius calls it ptarmica. 
mmonly called immortalis herba becauſe its flowers 


May be g 
e prelerved many years. It has no known medical 


XERASIA, 
contifting in ad 
iiment, 


from Engoe, dry. A ſpecies of alopecia, 
ryneſs of the hairs, for want of due nour- 


They look wholly li 
y like powder. 
PTHALMIA, from Enpog, dry, and opbanua, a | 


pain in the eyes, called alſo lippituds ficca; ophthalmia ficca, 
A DRY LIPPITUDE, i. e. when the eye is itchy, dry, hot, 
rough, the eye-lids covered with dry ſcales, and it is 
painful to behold the light. It is alſo called ſclerophthal- 
mia, from Enpce, hard, and op0anyuos, an eye. A {cleroph- 
thalmia, or HARD LIP PIT VDE, is an inflammation of the eye, 
attended not only with a hardneſs and ſlowneſs of motion, 
but with a pain and redneſs. The eye-lids, in this affec- 
tion, are hard and dry, never effuſing any moiſture, with 
ſmall, writhed, dryith, mucous concretions, in their cor- 
ners, and a difficulty of opening them after ſleep, on ac- 
count of their dryneſs. The æerophthalmia is laid to be 


a leſſer degree of the {clerophthalmia. James's Med. mw 
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In Dr. Cullen's Syſtem of Noſology, this is a variety 
of the ſpecies called ophtha/mia tragi, and is ſynonymous 
with Sauvage's ophthalmia ficca. Dr. James obſerves that 
it is a kind of inflammation, whoſe general characters are 
pain and redneſs, but it differs from an inflammation in a 
property peculiar to itfelf, which is dryneſs. See Orn- 
THALMIA. 

XIPHIUM. It hath the fruit and flower like the iris, 
with a bulbous root. Boerhaave takes notice of eleven 
ſpecies. Their virtues are like thoſe of the GL AapioLvus, 
which ſee. | 

XIPHOIDES CARTILAGo, called alſo Chondros enſi- 
formis; the enſiform cartilage of the ſternum, from 


« E196», a ſword, and ei, a ſhape. 


XIRASIA. See XTRASIA. 
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XYL 


. XITOMA Capolin, a ſort of cherry. 
MkExic. HERNAN. 
XVYDOCOCCA. 
the carob tree. 
XYLOCASSIA. See CASs SIA LIGNE A. 
XYLOCINNAMOMUM. The wood of the einn 
mon tree. 5 
XYLO ALOE. See AG ALLoc hun. 
XYLO BALSAMUM. See BALSA Mun. 
XYLON. It is a ſhrubby plant in Egypt, which 
bears a kind of cotton; the leaves have the fame ul 
with the althza. Alſo called BomBax, * 
XYLOSTIUM. See CHAMactxr asus. 
XYRIS. STINKING GLADDON. See IR18 FOETIDA, 
XYLOPHAGI, See Ass ALIX. 


See CApoIT 


The internal grains of the fruit of 


1 


*. 


Y AW 


I as See APINEL. 2 
YAWS. See FRAMBOESIA. It is a diſtemper 
endemial to Guinea and the hot climates in Afri- 

ca. 'The people there have it only once in their lives. 

At firſt it is unattended with pain or ſickneſs ; it makes 
its firſt appearance in little ſpots on the cuticle, not big- 
ger than a pin's point, which increaſe daily, and become 

POIs like pimples; ſoon after the cuticle frets off, 

ecomes white, and then, inſtead of pus or ichor, there 
appears a clear lymph which dries into white 8 N or 
ſordes, under which is a red fungus; theſe increaſe gra- 


dually; ſome to the ſize of a ſmall wood- ſtrawberry; 


others to that of a raſberry; others again exceed the 
largeſt mulberry, which in ſhape it much reſembles; they 
are on all parts, but moſt in the genitals, anus, arms, 
and face; when they are large they are few, when ſmall 
there are many. 'The black hair in the yaws turns white 
and tranſparent. 


This diforder is not dangerous if ſkilfully managed. It 


1s infectious. | 
As ſoon as the patient is obſerved to be infected with 
this diſeaſe, he muſt be confined to a place where he 


may remain alone; then give the quantity of a nutmeg | 


morning and evening with forty or fifty drops of the an- 
timonial wine in a draught of a decoction of ſarſaparilla. 
R Hydrargyri cum ſulphure 3 i. ſs. antim. crud. 
t. & theriac. androm. i i 3 i. ſyr. alb. q. ſ. f. electar. 
When the diſeafe ſeems to be at a ſtand give calomel, 
ſo as to excite a ſalivation, to the quantity of a grain and 
half or gr. ii in twenty-four hours; let the diſcharge 
I 


Y U © 


then decline gradually, purge gently, and give the deco 
ſarparil. The ulcers may be touched with the following 
ſolution: | | 
R Hydrargyri muriati, 3 i. ſp. vin. r. J. ii. m. f. 
ſolutio. | 
If the ſalivation in its progreſs ſeems ineffeCtual to ſtop 
the ſpreading of the diſeaſe, deſiſt, and give alteratives 
ſuch as recommended in the lepra, and dreſs the par 
with the following. ; 
R Ungt. reſinæ flay. 3. i. hydrarg. nitrat. rub. lev 
gat. 3. i. alum. uſt. 3 ſs. m. : 
Then cicatrize with the epulotic cerate mixed with a 
little burnt alum. | 
The ſolution of the hydrarg. muriat. in ſp. vin. 18 
ſometimes piven as an internal. When nodes attend, the 
diſeaſe is incurable. If after the cure of this diſeaſe a pain 
is fixed in the feet, in this caſe warm bathing, pans 
the callous ſkin, and the uſe of an eſcharotic ointment, 
will be found very effectual. 2 
See Edinb. Med. Eſſays; vol. vi. p. 312. James's Med: 
Dict. Brooks's and the London Practice of Phylic. = 
YERBA de CAMINI — de PALOS. Sce CàssIx f. 
YPSILOGLOSSI. The muſcles called 4%. 
YPSILOIDES OS. See HyoiDEs 0s. ' ; 
YUCCA. INDIAN BREAD. See Cass ADA. : . 
a plant with a thick tuberous root, and leaves reſemb ing 
thoſe of the aloe. It grows in America. It is not bo 
caſſavi, but a thick fleſhy root, affording a ſoft pulp. d. 
Raii Hiſt. 


2 1B 2 IN 


| *g 2. An ancient character for myrrh, but at pre- [It is an unctuous odoriferous ſubſtance, about the conſiſt- 


ſent it ſignifies ginger. f ence of honey or butter, of a whitiſh, yellowiſh, or brown- 
ZAARA. A name for the morbous watching. | iſh colour, ſometimes blackiſh. It js brought from Bra- 


ZACINTHA, alſo called cichoreum verruccatium, and | zil, the coaſt of Guinea, and the Eaſt Indies. It is found 
vorrucarumy WART SUCCORY.. It grows in Italy, and | in bags, ſituated in the lower part of the belly of an ani- 
i noted for its power of deſtroying warts. mal of the cat kind. 'The bag hath an aperture exter- 


3 


ZAFFARAN. } . nally, by which the civet is extracted. Its ſmell is fra- 

ZAHAFARAN. 4 rant, and too ſtrong to be agreeable, except it be diluted. 

7AFFER. See COBALTUM. t hath an unctuous and ſubacrid taſte, and is uſed in 

/AGU, See PALMA JAPONICA, perfumes. It does not diſſolve in ſpirit nor in water, but 55 | 

7AIL. See BOROZAIL. unites with oils both expreſſed and diſtilled, and with N 0 

/ALAPA. See JALAPA. animal fats. Water by diſtillation is im regnated with 

7ARCAPARILLA.} | | its odour, and ſpirit by digeſtion. Rubbed with muci- Ki 
* ZARZA. See SARSAPARILEA. lage it mixes with water. ; 1 
| /ARZAPARILLA. The black ſort from the Eaſt Indies is not ſo as $ 

ZARNICH, i. e. Arſenicum. the American, but this latter is often adulterated. See | 


ZARUTHAN. A hard and unequal tumor of the | Neumann's Chem. Works ; Lewis's Mat. Med. 
breaſt, attended with pain, which is not quite continual; ZICCARA. A name of an Indian fruit reſembling a 
land a burning heat, much like what happens in a cancer, | pine-cone, and containing twenty, thirty, or more ker- 
whence it 1s called a SPURIOUS CANCER. nels of no known uſe in medicine. It is alſo called Ca- 
ZALARHENDI HERBA. See MarjoRANA. Poti, Cochitſapotl. 5 
TEA. See Abos. AIMENT. See CokMEN Tu CUupR@&aUM. | 
ZLDOARTA,called alſo gedwar, geid, gerdwar ; malan- | ZINCUM, alſo called 2z1ncHumM, zINCTHUM,TUTE- 
Hina; colchicum Zeylanicum, | urn u yo ARY. It is the | NAG, SPELTER, BLENDE, BLACKJAGK, and ZINC. 
root of an Faſt Indian plant. According to Weſton, in his It is a metalline marcalite, or a bluiſh white metal, 
Univ. Botaniſt, &c. it is coſtus Arabicus, or coſtus Ara- | ſomewhat reſembling lead. Stahl firſt explained what 
bicus ſcapo veſtito, floribus ſpicatis albis, bracteis ovali- | it was: ſee his Metallurgia. N 
(bus, fruetu in pedicula ſingulari. Linn. Arabian zedoary. | Zinc crackles during the bending of it, and quickly 
Put according to the Pharmacopceia of the Edinb. college, | breaks, though it is ſomewhat ductile. It is about ſeven 
it is the ammomum ſcapo nudo, ſpica laxa truncata. Berg. | times ſpecifically heavier than water; it begins to melt 
Mat. Med. p. 4. r. Curtis, in his Catalogue of Me- | in a moderate red-heat, and very ſlowly calcines on a 
dicinal, Kc. Plants in the London Botanic Garden, | continuance of the fire. In a moderate white heat it flows 
a, it is the Kæmpferia rotunda, Linn. It is brought | thin, burning, fulminating, with a bright deep green or 
chiefy from Bengal, in oblong pieces, about the thick- | bluiſh green flame, and ſubliming into white light flowers, 
nes of a little finger, and two or three inches long; or | which concrete about the upper part of the veſſel into 
in roundiſh ones, called zerumbet, about an inch in | thin cruſts, or ſoft looſe filaments, like down or cobwebs, 
diameter, of an aſh colour on the outſide, and white | called PHIiLos0PHER's WOOL. 
within. The long and the round are the roots of the | It is extracted from a ſort of lapis calaminaris, which 
ane plant, the body of which is round, and the protu- is its ore. In its metallic form, and in that of a calx, it 
| derances long. diſſolves readily in all acids, and precipitates from them 
| | Chuſe ſuch as is denſe, ſolid, of a fine taſte and ſmell, | almoſt all the other metallic bodies. | 
| biterülh, moderately acrid, and that emits an aromatic | The white vitriol is made from pure zinc, by diſſolu- 
| larour in powdering or chewing, and ſuch as 1s large, and | tion in the diluted vitriolic acid, and cryſtallization. 'The 
not wrinkled, nor perforated. It ſhould be kept dry. calx, commonly called flowers of zinc, were formerly 
lt impregnates water with its ſmell and a light bitteriſh | kept under the names of pompholix, and of nilul album. 
taſte, The ſpirityous tincture ſmells weaker than the | They are now ordered to be thus made by the College 


Waterv, but it taſtes ſtronger; diſtilled with water it yields | of Phyſicians, London. | 
i ponderous eſſential oil, which is hot and pungent. | ned Z INC, f. ly call 
this root is « warm ſtomachic; its ſpirituous extract ZINCUM CALCINATUM. Calcmed ZINC, formerly called 
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5 . the beſt preparation. In colics, attended with a diar- Flores Einci. ; 
"2 _ pain in the inteſtines, J i. of the powder, taken] Take of zinc broken into ſmall pieces, eight ounces ; 
5 very ofa N 2 gives great relief. In flatulences it 18 | caſt them at different times into an ignited large and deep 
| Cars that * 2 Ar if joined with opium. Simon Pauli crucible, placed declining or half upright, putting upon 
ole js n in diſpelling wind. In general, the it another crucible, in ſuch a manner that the air may 
| medicine wn ch e Z {s. Dr. Monro ſays it is a good | have free accefs to the burning Zinc. 1 ake out the 
cordial bitter may 25 given with advantage where a warm calx as ſoon as it appears, and fit its white and lighter 
, niche be — Wy 3 m_ e 18 _ part. | | 
nog the extravagant eee leren ee Z IN cu Vitriolatum pur ifiecatum, pus fied . Zins. 3 
5 —_ it may have ſome virtues as containing Take of white vitriol one pound. \ itriolic acid one 
2ERN ee Cullen $ Mat, Med. Lewis's Mat. Med. | dram by weight, boiling diſtilled water three pints. Mix 
i lepra, 8. n ulcerated impetigo. Some expreſs by | and filter through paper after a proper evaporation, ſet it 
Tg ICHEN, | aſide in a cold place to cryſtailiize. Ph. Lond. 1788. 
RUMI" CaPiTo ANDROMACHUS. ; The preparations of inc are employed in external ap- 
finger ; ES See ZEDOARIA. It is alſo a ſpecies of plications, as ophthalmias, particularly again 1555 de: 
inn. pro eee ſcapo nudo, ſpica oblonga obtuſa. fluxions of rheum, and as altiingents: which effect they 
ZIBACH LEAVED WILD GINGER. have if the Sl is finely levigated, without acrimony or 
A ZBETR] OuicksL,ves, irritation. Taken internally they prore emetic. 


IVEY, alſo called civeta or civetta. The flowers of =:inc were firſt uſed as au ina} ts 
| | Z 8.2 cine 
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dicine by the celebrated chemiſt Glauber, but were little 
known in practice till Dr. Gaubius, of Leyden, gave 


an account of their virtues in his Adverſaria. The 


have ſince been much employed in convulſive and ſpaſ- 
modic diſeaſes, and ſometimes with good effeCts. Feen 
obſtinate epilepſies have been rendered much leſs violent 
by their uſe. Like all other medicines, however, in 
diſeaſes of this claſs, their good effects are often only 
temporary, and they often fail altogether. When the 
flowers are genuine, a grain or two generally at firſt ex- 
Cites a nauſea or ſickneſs; but by degrees a conſiderable 
doſe may be taken with little or no ſenſible effect. As 
they are liable to be adulterated, it may be proper to 
mention, as teſts of their purity, that they make no 


efferveſcence with acids; and that, when expoſed to a 


ſtrong heat, they become yellow; but, on cooling, turn 
white again. | 


By a mixture of zinc with copper, in different propor- 


tions, are made the compound or artificial metals, called 


BRASS and PRINCE'S METAL. See Neumann's Chem. 


Works; Dict. of Chemiſtry ; Lewis's Mat. Med. edit. 3. 
 Z1NCUM CALCINATUM. See FLORES ZINCI. See 
ZINCUM: 
a= VI TRIOLATUM. See VITRIOLUM ALBUM. 
— VI TRIOLATUM PURIFICATUM, See SAL, VI- 


TRIOLI. 


IZINCI. See AIs UM InDICUM. 


ZINGIBER. Ginger. Alſo called zinziber, gingibil 


fæminia, chilli Indie orientalis, iris latifolia tuberoſa, & 


mangaratia. It is the root of a reed-like plant, growing 
ſpontaneouſly in both the Indies, in China, &c. It is 
brought to us in knotty, branched, flattiſh pieces, freed 


from the outer bark, of a pale colour, and fibrous tex- | 


ture. It is diſtinguiſhed into white and brown, but 
they are both the ſame root; the former is cleaned and 
dried, the latter is ſcalded, more ſhrivelled, and render- 


ed leſs aromatic. That which is the leaſt fibrous is 
reckoned the beſt. It is the ammomum zingiber, or am- 


momum ſcapo nudo, ſpica ovata. Linn. COMMON G- 


GER, | 
This root is warm and aromatic, but not ſo heating as 


one would expect from its penetrating heat, and the pun- 


gency of its taſte, as well as from the fixedneſs of its 


principles. It gives out all its yirtues to rectified ſpirit 


SP 


[ 738 } 


advantage; alſo when there is a laxity 


ZYG 


of wine, and the greater part of them to w 
tillation water raiſes its whole flavour, 
nearly all behind. 


Ginger is uſed in cold 


ater, In Q 5 
but ſpirit bans 


and Mitulent diforders wit on, 


inteſtines. Its effects are more durable hg, * 
peppers. The London College orders a SyRuey; "= 
ZIBERIS, ſyrup of ginger, to be made by macera; * 
ounces of bruiſed ginger for four hours in three 4 
boiling water; then ſtrained; and made into n 
the addition of clarified ſugar. Ph. Lond. 1788 . 
Lewis's Mat. Med. 3 be. 
ZINGIN. See GENSING. 
ZIZIPHUM. 8 
ZIZIPHA. ve JOT ORG. 
-ZODOARLEA SEM. See SaxToxreny. 
 ZoDOARIZE CANDIDA. See AZEDARacy, 
ZONA. A kind of herpes, and runs round the bod 
| The eryſipelas phlyctænodes. See Exvieer as : 
ZOOTOMIA, from (wor, an animal, and teu, ty 
The DISSECTION of ANIMALS. | 1 
3 ERYSIPELAS, i. e. Eryſipelas Phlychr. 
nodes. | 
ZOSTER. The 
 ERYSIPELAS. 
ZosTER HERPES, 
NODES HERPES, 
ZOZAR. | : 
ZUCHAR. b See SACCHARUM. 
EUCCARA: 7:7 | 
ZY GOM, i. e. Os Mala. See MALARVUM Os, 7 
ZXY GOMATICA OSSA. See Mazarum Ossa, 
ZY GOMATICUS MUSCULUS. It is called 2. 
gomaticus major, by Albinus and Winſlow ; alſo d 
oris. It ariſes fleſhy from the zygomatic proceſs of the 
cheek-bone ; and is inſerted into the cornea of the mouth, 
which this muſcle with its partner draws outwards and 
A 
ZYGOMATICUS PROCESS US. From the ante. 
rior middle part of the temporal bone goes a procels 
which joining another from the cheek-bone, they toge- 
ther form an arch called by this name. Sce TEMPovi 


phlogoſis erythema of Cullen. See 


See ERYSIPELAS PHLyo7;. 
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8 PHE 671 
tter ſweet 
561 Baſtard ſpunge, 46 | rin i 506 
302 Bt, 79 Black- berried heath, 335 
; | 12 * 468 Bath for the feet, 12 Black- berry buſh, 045 
| chan b ; 132, 5 
DET —_— . Ardent fever * 155 3 wy — alete 926. 322 
Acacia true gum, 544 Argillaceous earth, bh . ; 576 NR ee frankinceaſe, 360 
prong 18, 21, 33 . 163 | Bauld- money, 5 Blackjack, | 1 * 
1 555 | Armenian 2 x > eng I hn” 540 
Adter-s tongue, . |. Armoniac falt, Bay che 4.2} Fn ſnake root, 72 
Egypt apa sfoot 2 IT a Armpit, 75 3 2 ind ſticking plaſter, 336 
Egyptian thorn, or 15 Arnotto- tree, 848 Beam, ee ſinkinghore-hound, 141 
Eq Wh 29 * ibid. _— wh —— thorn, n 67 
u 7 — TOO | ; ; | 
Agaric of the oak, = Arſmart, biting 5 88 IE 3 , 5 — — 629 
Age:; © | dead, or ſpotted, 6 | Beard | 1 328 
13 2, bog | Artichoke, flower, 17 Vewrded creeper, 1 Bladder campion, 148 
wy. neck 41 | Aſh-coloured grape flower, 61 | Bearing down, < Bladder, diſplaced, 615 
Abuginous ſpeck, 51 | Aſn- tree, 377» 5 Bear - berry nn, Blanc tarbe 254 
Ader: tree, 29 Aſb-weed, — 5 | 1 Blaſt, e 36, 669, 713 
0 142 AIP, 609 | Bear's bilberries, : 16 Bleeding, 591 
Alecoſt, . 407 A Wren 50 | —— breech, 16 | Blemiſh, 493 
Ale-hoof, = „ ae 3 whortle.berry, = p16 lin gut, 175 
Almentary ak, 7 | Aſpin-ree 127 [Bevery 1 fe, 5 
DS { 401 is, 126 | Bee bread, 255 (flies, 425 
ee 3 | Affian ſtone, Beech-tree d * 
2 mn 511 | Aſtringents, oo 8 3 * — dons, 22 
ans N 76, 570 Aſtringent gum, r Been, 1 Blood-wort, 468 
All- eal, 7 599 Atom, ; | — ' Beer, 49 Blood Flux, 323 
. 69 | Autumnal remitting fever, 154 Beeitings, pes þ eons urine, 715 
Almond - milk, 2 8 110 wed, 246 _ , 434 
Aloe . 199 Beetrave, 9 Bl e. bottle | 294 
Ae Bon nk, 1 n x n 
2 wit myrr : a: 420 | Bell, y 225 Blunt hook, 333 
— ms | ibid. Hack, Ta. - 44 A, =_ Bluſhing, _ 
684 | Back of the neck, — metal, 149 Boar 
2 2 702 m_ 2 Bacon, | x 4 Belloſt's pills, 6 743 Boil, or bile 350 
ears, nog 3 66 Bad habit of body, 74 Belly 1, 50, 723 Boilin 257 
wat = oe wort, 433 | Balauſtine-tree, : a = , 8 5 — 158, 1 59 
FE e Zaldneſ: 537 Benjamin -head * 29 
e e EO 538 Pes jo 
3 68 Balm, 33 280 Bone. binder, 563 
A 115 64 | Balm of Gilead, 143, 2 6| Berlin powder, 652 | Bone of a ſtag's heart, ibid. 
| ant * 463 Bandages, 3017 5 8 | Bermudas berries, 88 Bones of the noſe, 532 
backer, ” ) 102 Bandy-legged, Rt, * dy Bernard the hermit, : 40 | Bononian phoſphorus, ibich 
Anemone, 624 — e is Berry, ngelica, 105 | — ſtone, : 164 
A | 726] — , 89 | Berry-bearing ang Boorcole, 
Ns 1 454 | — tar, 8 Beſoms, a Borax, 760 
— ph 813 E 124 
OP We 84 Barberry, = Bile or boil, : 5 Bough, 635 | 
— oil of Bippel, ibid. Barbut, 418 | Bilious fever, , 4 | Bow-legged, 489 
n of anacardium, 70 4 360 N N tree, 15 | Box-thorn, — . 
ntelope, 7 914 7 707 Binding FEY — tree, | 
Autim aal pill, ; ibid. Barrel of the ear, 56.4  Bind-weed, rough, 127 Brackens, 364 
> powder, ibid. | Barrenneſs, 343 | Birch-tree, : 566 | Brain, 67 
Ants, . {4 372 |Barren-wort, 145 | Bird's cherry, 361 | Brakes, . 
Anus, inflammation of, 616 | Baſil, 0 21 — foot, 105 | Bramble, 
Anvil, 438 | —— wild, or ſtone, 618 | Bird lime 299 | Bran, 855 
Anxiety, 56 Baſtard Acacia, ibid. Bird's ne 3 61 Branch, 35 | 
Apari — aſphodel, | tongue, 959 Kk, 35 
Parine, 125 408 | — tongi 578 | Brank, 1 
Appetite, 102 | —— elecampane, 576 | Birth, 110 | Brank urfine, 18 
— 326 | — fever- few, 193 | Birth-wort, 61 | Braſileto-wood, 3 
496, bog — hemp, — Biſhop's-weed, true, 523 | Braſilian- root, 182 
496 — _ 220 | Bite, : * Braſil- wood, 32 738 
2 619 | Bitter apple, ibid. Braſs, 2 
hich SANT eee 208 | Bitter gourd, 57 | Bread; Bread 
320 — affi on, 264 Bitters, 
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Bread-tree, 138 | Capſular ligament, 198 
Break ſtone, 178 ; Carabe of Sodom, 156 
Breakfaſt, 23 | Carat, 199 
Breaſts, 497 | Carbuncle, 200 
Breath, 605 Cardiac paſſion, 202 
Breathing, 639 Cardinal flower, 203, 636 
Brick, 469 | Cardonel, | 246 
Brimſtone, 686 | Carline thiſtle, 206 
Brine, f 526 | Carmelite water, ibid. 
Broad- leaved mountain gar- | Carminatives, ibid. 
lic, 555 Carnatien-tree, 173 
Brocoli, 164 Carob trees, 669 
Brook- lime, 148 Carp, 208 
Broken-heart, 544 | Carraway, ibid. 
Broom, | 385 | Carrot, 299 
Broom-rake, 561 | Carrot, dead!y, 697 
roth, 165, 461 Carunc le, 209 
Brown Samian earth, 262 | Caſſia bark, 211 
Bruiſe-wort, 148, 652 | Caſshew nut, 16 
Brnſh, 6:9 | Caſliny, 212 
Bruſh for the eye, _ 5658 | Cafſowary, 335 
Bruſhes, 277 | Caſſu-tree, 16 
Buckbean, 705 | Caſtor oil, 215 
Buck's horn plantain, 279 Catch: fly, 526 
Buckle, | 363 | Catcher, 106 
Buck-thorn, 641 | Catheter, 219 
—- wheat, 355 | Cathmia, 176 
Buffalo, 167 | Cat-mint, 177 
Bug, 246 | Cattarrhal fever, -. 379 
Bug agaric, 37 | Cat's-foot, 395 
Bugle, 160 } — tall, 707 
Bugloſs, ibid. | Caudle, brown, 622 
Bull, 160 | — white, ibid, 
Burdock, 144 | Cauliflower, 164 
Burn, 60, 338 | Cauſtics, 349 
Burn cow, 170 Cauteries, ibid. 
Burnet, | £98 | Cawl, 55 5 
— ſaxifrage, ibid. Cedar- tree, 223 
Burning bilious fever, 155 — wine, ibid, 
— coal, | 89 Celandine, great, 236 
fever, 221 [ Cellular membrane, 26, 224 
Burnt copper, 32 Cement, * 258 
Burrow-duck, 734 | — copper, 176 
Butcher's-broom, 646 | Centaury, great, 641 
Butter-bur, 588 | Cerates, | 228 
— wort, 651 | Chadlock, 636 
Buttocks, 253 Chaff, M 
Button, 363 Chalk, 285 
| : | — waters, 104 
8 Chalybeate waters, 103 

N | | Chamois, 197 
Cabbage, 164 | Champignons, 57 
Cabbage-tree, 173, 567 | Chap in the lip, 454 
Cabaliſtic art, 173 | Chaps, 5 OW 641 
Cacoa, 174 | Chardon, 246 
Cadmia, | 176 { Charlock, 636 
Cæſarean operation, or ſec- | Charms, 68 
tion, ibid. Chaſte- tree, 38 
Caſou- tree, 16 Chee, 160, 503 
Calambac-wood, 124 | Cheek bones, 495 
Calabaſh tree, 417 Cheeſe, 210 
Calamine ſtone, 176 [Cheeſe-rennet, 38: 
Calaminar ſtone, ibid. Chemical month, 510 
Calamint, 177 | Chemiſts, | 367 
Calamite, 176 | Chemiſtry, : 230 
'Calamy, ibid. | Chemoſia ophthalmis, 237 
Calcined ceruſs, $02 | Chervil, 529 
— hartſhorn, 44 | — common, 232 
Calf's ſnout, 94 | Cherry bay, 469 
Calvity, 184 | — tree, 228 
Caltrops, water, 704 | Cheſt, 198 
Cammock, 87 | Cheſnut-tree, 212 
Camomile, 234 Chevalier, 182 
Campeachy wood, 185 | Chiches, 244 
Camp fever, 154 Chicheſter plaſter, 336 
Camphor, 1586 }Chick-peaſe, 244 
Camphorated emulſion, 69 | Chick-weed, 53 

Camphorated tincture of o- Chicken-pox, 718 
pium, 575 [Child, 43* 
Campanula, 231 J Child-bed fever, 622 
Canal coal, 64 Chilblain, 584 
Canary graſs, 590 Chimney-ſweepers cancer, 65 
Candle, 192 | — wart, ibid. 
Canes, 120 Chin, 511 
Canker of the mouth, 192 China root, 238 
Canine appetite, 162 | Chironian vine, 167 
Canterbury bells, 231 | Chriſtmas flower, 408 
Caper buſh, 197 | — roſe, 408 
Cap of the knee, $78 | Chriſt's thorn, 367 
Capon, 197 | Chock, 685 


ear, 135 

: |} -—— muguort, 112 
— plaſter, 336 
— ſalt, 384, 500 
— ſow bread, 113 

| — ſenforium, 39 
Compreſies | 67 
Compreſſion of the brain, 229 
Cone, 273 

| Conger-eel, 270 
Conglomate gland, ibid. 
Conglomerate gland, ibid. 


Conſtantinople ſweet-hoof, 5 


/ 


Common, or creeping mouſe- 


Conjunctiva - cornea - palpe- 
braic-ophthalmy, 237 
Conftitution, 693 


| 


. 
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Cruſt, 


Cryſtalline humour, 


Cubebs, 1 
Cubit, 

Cubital artery, 
Cudweeds, 
Cuckow, 
Cuckow-pint, 


Pocnmber: 


Culinary falt, 
Culrage, 
Cumin, 
Cupel. 
Cupping - glaßs, 


Curaſſao oranges, 


Conſtriction, 689 Currants red, 
Confumption, 594 Cuſtom, 
Continual quotidian fever, 217 Cutoh, 
Contraction, 689 | Cutters, 
Convulſions in parturition, 5 [Cxder, 
Copper, 8 32 | Cypreſs tree, 
| Coppery waters, 104 D 
Coral-wort, 304 . 
| Cordial, 201 q 
Cork-tree, 682 Daffodils, 
„ 378 2 lily, 
Corn-canjyon, o auy, 
0 owe, 1 hs Damaſk plum, 
'Corneal-ſpeck, 41 | —— prune, 


Chocolate, 174] Cornelian cherry, 
Church bugs, 124 Cornel: tree, 
Chyle, 244 | Corn-mary-gold, 
Cicers, ibid, |] —— roſe, ' 
iches, ibid.] — ſallad, 
Cinnamon, 247 | Corpulence, 
Cinquefoil, 632 | Corroſives, 
Circulatory glaſs, 249 Corns, . 
Citron · tree, 250 Coſtmary, 
Civet, 737 Coſtive, 
Claret, 29 | Coſtiveneſs, 
Clary, 418 | Cotton, 
Claſp, 363 | — graſs, 
Clay, 110] -— weed, 
Cleanſing medicines, 15 | Cotyledons, 
Cleavers, 96 | Couches, 
Cleavers bees, ibid, | Cough, | 
r 641 | Cough, hooping, 
Climacteric year, 252 | — convulſive, 
Climber, | ibid, | —— rheumatic, 
Climbing night-ſhade, 14; | Counter-openiag, 272 
Clivers, | | 96 | Counter-poiſon, 98 
Cleathing, 275. — monk's hood, 
8 144 c | & 
oliny, 28 | Country-man's rhubarb 
Cloud-berry, : 44 | Court later, : 4h 
Clove-bark, 211 Cover, 314 
— berry-tree, ibid, | Covering, 275 
— July flower, 210 Cow, © 160 
Cloves, aromatic, 209 Cow-bane, 245 
Clown's wound-wort, 550 Cowhage, \ 691 
Club-moſs, 489 | Cow-itch, ibid. 
Cluſter, 633 | Cows lungwort, 724 
Cnidian berries, 253 | Cowſlips, 574 
Coal, 199 | Crab, 188 
Coating, 48; | Crab's eyes, $49 
Cochineal, 255 | Crab lice, 
Cockatrice, 146 | —— tree, 
Cocker-nut-tree, 567 Crack, 
Cockle, 480 | Crake berries, 
—— baſtard, 233 | Cramp, 
3 campion, 540 Crane: berries, 564, 
Cocoa-treez 56 , Crane-bills, ; 
Cock's head vetch, 555 | Cray-fiſh, 1:6, 
Cod-fiſh, 124 | Creſles, 
Coffee, | 258 (Cr imſon graſs, vetch, 
Cohobation, 259 Cripple diſeaſe, 
| Coif, | 19> | Crookedneſs, 
Colcothar of vitriol, 730 | roſs-graſs, 
Cold, 377, 396 | — wort, 
Colewort, 1644. —— gentian, 
Colic, 260 | Crotchet, 
Coloneaſter, 515 | Croup, 
Coltsfoot, 705 | Crow berries, 
Columbines, 105 Crow - foot and ſpecies, 
Combing, 579 | Crow fiſh, | 
Comfits, 268 Crown- imperial, 
Comfrey, 276 | Crucible, 
Commemorative ſigns, 71 Crural artery, 


119, 20! 


2909, 291 
— ſing-.werded, 659 
| ©ucurbits, 5 
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385 | 124 
04 1 Felwort 6 Bf fly, y 296 
504 2 fuellin ibid, ee Engliſh, 153 
| Dug, 75 $274 Fen 1 75 Gall 382 
0 | Dumbneſs, 22 . — 1 5 Galls, 330, pH 
Th N S Galling, _ p 
Damſons, deſire of, 303 gs myrtle, n ſun-flower, — HO m7 362 _— of val; 270 
_— 98, 568 Dwarf America 2 giant, 414 Gallon, wh 
Dandelion, * 298 | +54 [Ra herb, 28 cy = EE = 
= ee, 480 — _ wer, pf + Ferment, 364 Garden lark- ſpur, 99 
* | 5 — * 323 K mee 35 N 3 N — 2 2 5 
e 5 — ae few, „ 536 — rampion, 143 
ne, 199 PDyſe . on the ſpii cone 406 rocket, 27 
2 687 oh 1 — 372 ſaffron, 244 
8 5 6 2755 323» 58 le veins, 136 Fewel, 36. 3 ſuccory, 383 
Drafncks fight, ion, 522 Eagle 554 Filee, 363 Gargle, 50 
Decay f imaginat | 726 Ear, h 694 Fig-tree, 356, 450 Garlic, 30 
De of judgment, 2 Ra, * 235 |Fillets, 8 * 
— { 8 27 LAar ? 4 Q N 3 1 
Salve fes, e; 8 — — 9 235 
—&r bling, 055 | Earth flax, nos, 2 an 1 ander, 661 
u fum 55 E f Lem 75907 Finger, Germ ter 6 
3 27 Malta, 170 Fir, 12 425 Germander unn | 2 
— 48 mut, 1060 Fire, &c, 155 en iſe, gently. 
Dent 574 | Earth rm "32 | Fire-ſtones, 8 1 Ber 
tart voice, 306 1 n 510 Fiſh glue, ey Gill, _ the ground, gr 
"TEA WR ) 034 | Ear- t 5 Fiſſures, t 5 — g0 by 737» 
act 923 e 4557 MI Five-ngere 9 * — Gingers 5 2 
n 20 | Ea | . fingers, 2 la 
Fn bite 4750 Eau de luce, = my 8 | 30 oy; ſpirit of ſea-ſalt, 396 
— du t = 611 Ebony 1 h powder, | 8 3 Flakes of COPP ey 435 Gleet, . 394 
no m, mmation of, Edinburg 64 Flanks, 2 Gleucine oil, "oF 
bee, inflamrna 74 | Ed, 09 | ned, 327 | Globe thiſtle, 245 
N 336 (= 219 Flat worms, 3 503 
g fever, 308 Emetic fal, 4 3 46 Flatulence, Key Glue-bone, 3 83 
— hing, Ley —_ | 348 | Flaxes, F 0 r Glyſter, ” ; 
pg t ibid. -weed, 2 t 
we ergy ding urine, ib. 18 ; "pp 33 2 ths Goat — = 
Diffculty of voidin '2 | Eſchel, — rue, ; 
e h. It 4 ara rope py. 8 5 67 | - thorn, _ 
Tipeſtion, difficult, © | Evacu ſh glue d ibi 
__ be . Ne 3 7 | Odden den halt ibid 
Ninn of ſight, 8 on! Oy 353 | Flocks, ur —_—_ — 332 
Diſcutients, 3 Wan 24 Floramour, eee 87 
1020 314 | Elbow, K dee looding, 3 Goldilocks, 8 
ry e, 485 1 1 67 — 8 vols, buſh, 227 
0 ation, 1 32 Elder, CO f bodies, O of copper, boi Gooſeberry- 23 d 
Dat thiſtle, lack cattle, cs 2 2 3 : 5 Flower-fence, 57 Gooſe-dung, = 
| f bla * | Elifion, entle, 54 foot, 3 
Diſtemper o ” 2483 — 2 luce, e eee ibid. 
wag 364 « 15 3 os night-ſhade, 115 Flowers de 373 38 af + 
Diuretic falt, 342 1979 ptr &e, po” 8 48, 1 of Gor cock, . 
wine diſeaſe, 72 | Encyſted ; : I d OI, $22 Gorget, e 
— 9 468 Endive, * 2 8 560 Sers * 
— ? . rop, 2 00 113 
by: 158 | Engliſh 041 | Fool's ſtones, 245 Gourd, 
3 es. _—_ 19] —— N 5 Oe parſley F 2 x, Gout, eed, 45 
ia's woun 8 t Gout- weed, | 2 
Dnibleheaded roller e eee 453 Forceps, 55 170 
ibid, | ain 
Dodder of thyme, * 3 Envy, a _ — , yt e vers 5 
> bane, 8 | Exerciſe itc 3 fles 
— pe i by I iration, 23% Foſſile Nt : - 9.1 DR 8 575 | 
— e 193 P 66 ſalt, ] Gr aſſus, | 
— days, 296 . = Fox-glove, purple, % Graf of Þ "i 179 1 
— role, 560 External fer tail 1 e 8 q 
— ſtones, 303 — 355 Frankincenſe, W nn 8 r ſand, 145 1 
— tooth me- ye 5 4 Gravel 0 4 
Double-gowered wild 178 Eye-bright, OY Freckle, | * Gravity, — 1. 
branate, 387 Eve: brow, mmation of, 5 88 French corn. flag, 13 Grayling, * Al 
ve's. foot, 468 Eyes, infla 1 cowſlips, 194 Gray- mi bane, 55 1 g 
own, 320 Eye-)ids, 2 2 flies, kle 497 Great fle 24 221 1 by l 
Alem, | 98 — ns or collyrium, 2 toe? ae, 45 — 115 110 1 
f 5 - C d — — o , g A 9 
85 doc, true, ibid. F 3 Eten, ſoldier, 67 WE . — root, 298 Fi 
| ant um, 6 F. 6 Freſh VA 6 158 88 alm: tree, 231 . 
sant gum 165 43 ht, 3» ——Þ wort, 606 
ank, or wild oats, 64 f wine, 37: | Frig 035 — throat AÞ 
aught, $24 | Faces k 7| Feit, $18 1 2 00 ily, 545 1 
— of water, 403 Fænugreek, ä _— Frog, it ue, 430 white water — Ah 
rea, 1 | F «ps 878 18 . tlie tongue, 269 8 valerian, = | IL 
ed roſin 5 | Falſe c ibid. — ut n, 19 ſauce, _ 
ee 6 2 , Ho b 5 of 
Droply of the bas 421 Fallin ſickneſs, 298 Fru it, 1 — 2 _ 7 705 9 ty, 
>= of the ) allow Lorie... $ ven po | yt 
; | 364 Fanatic ſtroke, 25 eee | 197 45 th 681 | 0 
. / "== bulbous Grinding 208 819 
328 err judgment, 580 2 8 down, 614 Gripes, 440 1 
480 | Faulty : 505 ent falling 372 Griſtle, | well, . LE 
YE tem, 1 2 8 1 
353 Tarifs, 405 Fuſtie wood, 355 9A 6 
735 Pede. 681 ze Wo 
71 Fecing ob of, oat 8 it 
471 Felon, F 
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Gromwell, 28, 478 Hip, 206 Indian lemon tree, 525 
Ground ivy, 407 Hip-bone, 455 — nut, 107 
— pines, 234, 235 | Hoarfeneſs, 636 pink- root, 838 
Groundſel, 345 | Hobgoblin's claws, 563 | Indigo blue plant, - 438 
Growth, 544 | Hog's bean, 428 | Indian reed, 193 
Guiana bark, 669 | —— eye, ibid. | — ſerpent, - 254 
Guinta-hen- weed, 589 Hog fennel, 589 | — thorn, 489 
— uorms, 320 | — lard, 138 | — yellow orange tree of 
Gullet, 5 Ft — lice, 124 Malabar 200 
Gummi de loock, 684 | — plum: tree, 520 | Indigeſtion, - qb 
Gums, 388, 713 | Holy-hay, 555 | Infant, 4.38 
Gum ſuccory, | 241 bitter, 416 | Inflammable principle, 592 
Guu-ſhot wounds, 659 | Hollow · root, 378 | Ingravidation, 437 
Guts, 452 Holly, 39 | Job's tears, 465 
Holly common, 105 | Joint, 119 
H. Holly- hock 496 | — evil, 566 
_ | Holm, | 105 Inſatiability, 22, 24 
Hailſtone, 5 232 Holm oak, with great acorns, | Inſenſihility, 70 
Hair, - 196 28 | Intemperance, 23 
Hairy-ſhrub trefoil, 297 | Honeſty,. 170 | Internal ſenſes, 666 
Half-bath, 665 | Honey, Foz [ Introſuſception of the ilium, 
HFalver- tree, 105 ſtone, 507 - 435 
Ham, 435, 609 ſuckle, 197 | Joy, 384 
Hammer, ; 496 | Hooded looſe ſtrife, 212 | Iriſh late, "0 
Hand, 499 | Hooded willow herb, ibid | Iron, &c. 360 
Handful;. ibid. Hope, 48; | Irradiation, 23 
_ Haouvay, 39 | Hore-hounds, c01 | Irregular intermittent fever, 
Hare-bells;. 419 | Horned cummin, 428 | 406 
Hare's ear, 7 Hornet, 283 | Irregularity, 22 
foot, 457 | Hornbeam 564 | Ifinglaſs, 433 
Hare- lip. 464 | Horſe-cheſnut tree, 417 | flue, 5 372 
| ; 232 | — dung, 83 | Italian oil of petre, 589 
Hart's horn, 277 — leech, 147 Itch, 41, 617 
tongue, 476, 659 | — radiſhg, 630 Judas tree, 669 
Hart-worts, 668 —— tail, 220 Jujube tree, 460 
Haſty pudding, 53 water, &c. 221 Julep, ibid. 
Hautboy, 699 | Hoſpital, | 544 | Jupiter's acorn; 212 
Haver-graſs, . 28 | Hot baths, 104 | Ivory burnt, 677 
Hawk-nut, 170 | Houſe leek, 6065 Ivray, 4.80 
— weed, 416 Hounds tongue, 296 | Ivy-leaved toad- flax, 295 
Hawthorn, 675 Hungarian mountain, 31 | Ivy-wort, ibid. 
Hayriff, 96 | Hunger, | 356| 
Hazle-nut, . 138 Hungry evil, 162 K. 
Head, 198 | Hydatids, 420| 
Head-ach, 225 | Hydatidousor watery ſtian, 
Health, 427 8 | 105] Karat 99 
Hearing, dull, depraved, faul- | Hydragogue, 420] Katkin, 457 
- Ty; 572 | Hypnotics, 86 Kedlock, 636 
Heart, 275 | Hyſteric medicines, 755] Kealing, 124 
— of bubaſtus, 112 | Hyſlop, 431 Kelp, 462 
— burn, 202 I Kerchief, 5 644 
Heath, common, 345 „ Þ. Kermes berries, 238 
Heather, ibid. Kernel, 544 
Heath- peaſe, 561 | Jack in the box, 412J Kibe, 584 
Heat-pimples, 684 | — by the hedge, 50 Kidney, 638 
Heath-pine, $88 — in the hedge, 407 [Kidney bean 7» 590 
Hedgehog, 329 | — tree, | 458] Kidneys inflammation of, 535 
Hedge-hyſſop, 397 Jacob's ladder, 606 —— — pain in, 534 
— muſtard, 346 | Jakes, 72 253] —— vetch, 89 
— nettle, 382 Jamaica wall-nuts, 419} — — wort, 283 
— parſley, 220 | Jamaica wood, 185] Kik, oil of, 215 
Heel-bone, 178 | Japan earth, 695 | King's evil, 661 
Heifer, 160 Jaſmine, 450] Kipper nut, 170 
Helmet-flowe r, 22 | Jaundice, 433] Knap-weed, 458 
Hell-weed, 293 | Jaw, 503] Knee, | 336 
Hemlock, 215 | Idiotic inſanity, 61 Knee-holly, 646 
- dropwort, 5 50 Idiotiſm, 522 Kneeling, 387 
Hemp, 193 Jelly, 384 Knee-pan, 578 
— agrimony, x53 | Jeruſalem artichokes, 147] Knot, -- "6 
Henbanes, 428 cowſlips, 624 Knot-berry, 234 
Herb-bennet, 209 | Jeſſamy, 459| —— graſs, 606 
—— Chriſtopher. 243 Jeſuit's bark, 280 Knuckles, 452 
— one berry, * 412 | _— powder, 460]. | 
—— Paris, ibid, | Jew's ears, 136 L. 
— robert, 387 | — pitch, 156 
— terrible, 56 | Iliac paſſion, 435 | 
— trinity, 467 | Image, IN 68 | Labial glands, 464 
— true love, 412 | Immortal plant, 132 | Laboratory, 345 
— two-pence, 544 | Impeded deglutition, 551 Lacca tree, 460 
| Herculean diſeaſe, 342 | Impotence, 437 | Lac-gum, 405 
Hercules all-heal, 559, 578 Impregnating duſt, 356 Lachrymal point, 626 
— — Club, 412 | Inchantments, 68 | —— —— ſag, 648 
woundwort, 578 | Incontinence, 437.| Lactation, 466 
Hermetic ſeal, b6g | _———— of. urine, 715 Lacteal veſſels, jbid 
Hernia flatulent, 605 | Incraffants, 437 | Lady's bed ſtraw, 382 
Herring, 405 | Indian barberry tree, 543 —— finger, 89 
Hiccough,. 670 | — berry, _ 285 — — mantle, 46 
High taper, 724 | — bread, 567, 736 —— flipper, 178 
Hill of Venus, 520 | — cauſtic barley, 232 ———ſmock, - 201 
Hind's tongue, 476 | — leaf, | 371 n 585 


| 


Lambative, 
Lamp of life, 476 
Lancet, 155 
Languor, 594 
Larch tree, 27 
Laſſerwort, 4% 
Laurel of Alexandria 965 
OE ty, 
— common, 409 
L _ 99 
aurel ſpurge 
3 ith 46g 
hene, 
eaved bind w 
Lazarole, = _ 715 
Lead and its preparation? 
— OFe, bog, bog 
— Wort, | 507 
Leaf, * 
Leanneſs, 575 
Leather, = 
Leaven, 0 
Leech, 1 
Teck, common, 15 
8e 288 
Lemon: tree, 475 
Lentil, 47 a 
Lentiſk tree, iid. 
Leopard's banes, zig 
Leproſy, 41, 472 
Leſſer ſcorpion ſenna, 334 
Lettered wood, _—_— 
Lettuces, 467 
ys — 47 
— of Tartar, 402 
Libanotis, 175 
Libby 1 tree, 507 
Lid, 344 
Light currier, I59 
Lignum vitæ, 338 
Li ghtning, 130 
Lilies, 475 
Lily-hyacinth, ibid. 
Lime, 270 
Lime tree, 70⁰ 
— ſtone, 184 
— Vaters, 104 
Linden tree, 700 
Line, 476 
{ ine-tree, 700 
Ling 345 
Linen 476 
Lint, 199 
Lion's foot, 407 477 
— tail, my 
Li aby 
3 531 
Lippitude, dry, hard, 735 
Liquor, or ſpirit of hartſnorn, 
| 44 
Liquorice, 3% 
nen vetch, ibid. 
Litharge, 477 
— qacetated water of, 09 
Lithophyte, 478 
Little fever, 530 
— king, 146 
Live- long, | 284 
Liver, | 459 


. 


—— inflammation of, 40 


Liverworts, 400, 414 
Liver of ſulphur, 462 
Lizard's tail, 654 
Load-ſtone, 497 
Lobſter, = 
Loch, 4 | 
Locked jaw, 75 
Locuſt tree, 15 
Logwood, 990 
Longin ö 
P 08-4 or diarrh&% 30 
Looſe ſtrife yellow, 1 
Lords and ladies, s 
Loſs of feeling, | 0 
— of ſight, fo 
2 i. 
Lotion, is 
Louſa, 


Lotus, Egyptian, 
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| 250 |Ox, 1601 Muſhroom, duſty, | 489 
Lo 344 — eye, 43. 170 bees pepper, 37 P. 
Louſy ent, 593 | Medlars, A { £0 Ts 37 Paddock 6 
Loule- wort, 678 4 airs 7 oy Dh tf 3 Pai boy : + 
Lovage, common, 473 | Melancholy, 132, 726| —— great flower, 170 p gles, 574 
N 64 | Melilot, common, $06 | —— hyacinth, $26 | Fain, 319 
Love, le ibid. Membrane of the ear, 707 — mallow, | 2 | Palate bones, 566 
Love "pp HOY 484 | Menſtruum univerſal, 42 melon, 507 | Palm of the hand, 697 
Lumbal nerves, 624 Mercurial girdle, 246 | Muſlel, 530 | — oll, 508 
Lungs, 527, 624 | Mercury, herb, and different | Muſſels, dee, 567 
Lungworts, ; 48 ſpecies, 511, 512] Muſt, 300, 394, 527, 681 Palſy, 572 
Lupine, ibid. Meſenteric vein, 514 Muſtard, 669 — drops, 476 
te in woman 622 | Mexico ſeed, 215 wild, 5 .636 | Panada, 3 569 
ying , 489 — tea, 161 | Myndererus's ſpirit, 676 | Pancreas, inflammation of, 
E ete veſſels, 490 | Mezereon, 408 | Myrobolans, : 528 a 15 
ymp Middle conſound, 169 Myrtle, American, 185 Panicle, ibi 
M. Midriff, 309 Myrtles, 529 Panic, common, ibid. 
Midwife, 17] Myrtle, wild, 646 | Panting, 5 
Mace, 493 . 16 810 N. * ia. 
Macedonian parſley, 2 Milk, 5 d FI 464 8 Paregones, 86 
Mace tree, 180 Milk fever, 466 Narcotics, 86 Park leaves, 76 
Mad apple, 2 a of lime 465 Nails 7 1 3 Parotid gland, 5 76 
Madder, +5 making 381 Nards 2 | Parſley break-ſtone, 580 
Madness, 55 497 "Sg ibid. | Navel, 235 | 6. het ibid 
Madnips, 232 one, bid. avel, 713 5 as ; 2 578 
Madwort 86, 501 | — thiſtle, 148 | Navel-ſtring, 379 | Far 36 1 
Magiſterial water of balm, — vetch, 600 © an 757 76 Paſſa = a 1 4 
6 — wort 3904 Navew > 7 
Maiden hair, g TS Milkwort, common blue, 606 Neat's-foot oil, 579 3 flower, 15 
. Milky wa 81 | Neck EE 231 | Paſpire, 
2 y ways 3 0 3 
ooo tree, 5 68 et, q 3 - _— _ ck tree 25 
169 | — reed, 405 Nep, 177 F : 
. cinnamon tree, 211 Millety, 62 | Nephritic wood, 3534 n . 5 
ae 235, 107 | Millfoil, 518 | Nervous fever, 536 weak oth ? 251 
Malacca bean tree, 70 | Milt, 677 | Nettles, 16, 715 Dance 5 
Maldivia nut, 255 | Milt-waſte, 125 Nettle raſh, 3497 715 hi Sy 7 2 
Male balſam-apple, 520 Mind, „„ = ee 630 
Mallet, 49 . ew alkaline wore? 73 e 8 4 mn hope = TER, 2 
N ibid. ineral waters 20 1 1ndnell 5 4 
wer ibid. Mints - | 10 2 mare, ; 437 Bebbies "73 
Malmſey, : Wn. 1 | 671 | Pelecan, 579 
Manchineal-tree, 497 Miſcarriage, = 4 | —— ſhades, 7 . 323 
Mandrake, ibid. MithrrJate muſtard, 697 Nipple, 0 55 Pellitor of Spain, 629 
— vine, ibid. Mitral valves, ibi 1 1 . h al 5 
Mango os. ibid, | Mixture, ibid. | Noiſe in the ears, 7cO * or the Wall, 5 4 | 
Mangrove tree, 399 | Mock privet, 475 | Non-naturals, 643 3 a 222 
Many-fect, 607 | Molaſſes 647 | North eaſt wind, 100 pers ed , 5 : 
Many-leaved arum, 320 | Mole, 516, 519 Noſe, 533 OR bv Ts 54g 
Maple tree; 17 Mole on the ſkin, 5317 Nottrib, 532 | Penfile beds, 570 
Marble, | 501 | Molucca grains, 216 Nut, 209, 393 per : * Is 92 
Marcafite of ſilver, .- "ISO nuts, 159 | Nutmeg, iich Po. oo A —_ 37 
Marigold, garden, fingle, &c. Money wort, $44 | Nutrition, Waal peb P 10 9 805 £99, 600 
| 182 | Monk's hood, 22 8 5 : 472 
Marjorams, 495; 560, 3 611 — rhubarb, 468 O. 606 Pere . 99 
lark, 516 Monſter, 520 | Oak fern, 0 Pert, , EE 3 
Market town, 337 Moon-eye, 343 | —— lungs, 527 0 | 8 
a i Petechial fever, 589 
Marking ſtone, , Bran 474 7 Oui, 8 4 Petty-whim 87 
Marks of the mother, $531 | Moor berries, 564 | Oak tree, | "wh 8 Peſſary ? 587 
Marquis's powder, $00 ; cock, 133 | Oats, j ; 78 Peſtilent wort 588 
1 8 ee eee 28 peyer's glands, 167 
Marſh fever, 154 | Morphew, 523 —— graſs, great, wild, 2 1 1 
| | ſt 28 | Pharmacy, 504 
Marſh-mallow, &c. 54 Mortar, 22 | Obſtruction, 5 Phaſceolous red 7 
— marigold, 609 Mortification, 534 Ochres, | 549 Pheaſants eye : 27 
"mo ſmall. eye, 99 Moſſes, | 27 Odoriferous cap, pee Philoſo her's wool. 737 
Moſt, * A W has Poa "Id Philoſophical month, 510 
aſk, 469 | | 715 | —of hartihorn, : 3 
Maſter-wort, 437 | Mother, 802 Oils, 553 9 5 950 _ 
Maſtich of ligon, 545 of pearl, ibid. | Oily acorn 3 ir 236 
ibid. 7 
Maſtich thyme, 501 wort, 0 mt, 6 | Pill 598 
aſtich tree, 471 | Mountain blue, 258 Ointment of lilies, 28 Dime 571, 722 
atter, 6261 —— dauke, 560 | Oily purging grain, 668 pi PD wy 372 
Mattfelon 58 ebon 147 | Ointment, 71.3. | © 1CETS, 
45 Ys 7 Pineal gland, 598 
ers pill, $02 | —— germander, 697 eee nr 2 485 Pine-apple, i 71 
atthiolus, great tooth-wort, | — parſley, 99, 550 Olive of Bohemia, i 
| 561 | Mountebanks, 39 Olive tree, 55 —— or piperidge buſt,” 
— 291, 503 Mount of Venus, 520 _ blade, = ny 150 
audlin ſweet 3 | Mouſe ear, $3 | Onion | f 
— tanſey, ibid. — tail, n 528 Optic nerves, 097 L hel, = | 
— wort, 148 Mouth, 502 Orach, or orache, 133 LA 1 . 303 
May apple, 72 | Mucous membrane, 507 Orange tree, 1601 135 pie , 372 
>= weed, 234 | Mugweed, ; 288 | Ordinary wood, bifoil, 153 | ane -tr 600 
—_— | 1 697 | Piſtachio nut- tree, 
, a, | - Others, 
Mead Sh 4 e 1 3 61 Pitch, Burgundy and others, 
ey ills, 201 Mal berry tree, $24 os, nnd * | 600, 601 
z 111 | Mule's fern 409 | Urpiment, Tr ; il of 600 
2 ken, 259 | Mullein, b 724 Orpin, ibs Tiga 2 199 
8 712 Mullet, i. Orpine common, 554 Pituitary gland, boo 
Meas! rican, 676 Mummy, ibid. Ortlips, 64 | — membrane, ibid. 
xr we $20 | Mumps, 295 | Oſmund royal, * ans tres; 602 
* Waters 103 | Muriatic acid, 500 | Oſteogeny, 3 4 Plague 587 
u 504 | Muſcles, | 527 | Oyſter, ow . of Venus, 481 
anal ſtone, 55 | Muſhroom, $7 | — green, 467, 500 — Plaited 
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Plaited hair, 60 uickſilver, and preparations, | Rupture, 412] Sea ſalt, 
Plaiſter of the three brothics wn 108, 5 ff &c. of the groin, 168] — ſand, = 
427 | Quince-tree, 295 | — of the omentum, 344| — ſtar, | | = 
Plantains, 601-| Quinſey, 79, 295 — windy, 605 | Seat, 15 
Plantain- tree, 526 | Quinteſſences, 632 — wort, 415 | Sea water, 18 
of litharge, 336 | Quotidian fever, ibid.] Ruſh, 461 | — weed, "IM 
Plaſter of wax, ibid, Ruſhy horſe tail, Italian, 460 | Secundines, 41 
Pleuriſy, . -*- 00d R. Rye, 664 Sedatives, 605 
Pioughman's ſpikenard, 140 Sedative ſalt, ibi 
Plough-ſhare, 731 | Radiſh, | 636 S, Sedges, = 
Plumbage, 603 | Radiſh, water, 670 | Seed, of 
Pock- wood, 398 | Rag -worts, 458 Sacred diſeaſe, 342 | Seed-bearing hemp, |, i 
Poet's roſemary, 564 | Rape of Ciſtus, 430 | Safflower, 208 | Self-heal, 622 
Poiſon, 722 | Rare thing, 432 | Saffron, 287 = common, 10 
Poiſonous exhalation, 511 Raſp, 253 | Saffron of copper, 32 | Sen-green, 66 
Poiſon-tree, 701 | Raſpatory, 655 Sage of Bethlehem, 624 | Senſitive plant, in 
Pointal, 600 | Rat's-bane, 111 | —— of Jeruſalem, ibid. | Seperatory, 650 
Poke- weed, — 598 | Rattle-ſnake, 158 Sage-tree, 567 | Septennary fever, ibid. 
Poley, | 606 | — root, 665 | Sages, 650 | Sept-foils, 701 
Polypus of the noſe, 429 | Ray-graſs, 480 | Sailing, 534 | Service-tree, 672 
omegranate, 397 | Red chalk, 159 | Saint Anthony's fire, 346 | Seſamoid bones, 668 
tree, 140 | — cock, 132 | — Barnaby's thiſtle, 179 Set-foil tooth- wort, 394 
Pompion, common, 580 | —— game, ibid, | — Charles's root, 206 | Seton, | 668 
Pond-weed, broad-leaved, 610 — lion, 90 | Saintfoin, 555 | Setter-wort, 408 
Poor man's pepper, 472 | — maithes, 27 | Saint dee wort, 28 [Settlewort, ibid. 
Poplars, 609] — night. ſhade, 598 | — Peter's wort, 76 | Set-wall, 317 
Poppies, 570, 571 | — rot, 645 — Vitus's dance, 242 | Seville orange, 135 
Pork, 6og | — weed of Virginia, 598 | Salivary glands, 648 | Shad, 53 
— phyſic, 598 Reed, 120 Salamander's wool, 61 | Share bone, 5-9 
— weed, ibid. -— mace, 707 | Salitron, 73 | Sharp point, 24, 520 
Porret, 610 | Receivers, 65 | Salſuginons, - 405 | ohell-animal, 26; 
Portland»3,duke of, powder, 233 Reflex bandage, 195 | Salt, 405, 648 | — drake, 734 
Pot-aſh, | 251 Region, 241 | — of glaſs, 138 | Shepherd's needle, 24, 579, 
Potatoes, 14 of the loins, 484 — petre, &c. 541 055 
Poultice, &c. 214 | Regiſters, 344, 638 | —— wort, 4602 | — purſe, | 171 
Powder, 625 | Regulus, 146 | Samphire, 287 | Shift, 438 
Powder-blue, 254 | Rein-deer, 232 | Sampire, ibid. | Shingles, 41; 
Pox, 481 | Remittent fever, 154 | Sand bath, 142 | vhirt, 438 
Prawn, 284 Rennet, 2544 — box: tree, 419 | Short ſight, 528 
Pregnancy, 387 | Repellent medicines, 639 | Sandiver, 138 | Shrillneſs of voice, 458 
Preſages, Gr1 | Reſins, ibid, Sanicle, 651 | Shrub, 378 
reſerves, 268 | Reſiſtance, 638 | Sardinian acorns, 212 Shrub trefoil, 504 
Priapiſm, 613 | Reſt harrow, 87 | Satin, 170 Sick head-ach, 226 
Prick-wood, 350 Reſtoratives, 70, 639 | Sauce alone, 50 Sieve, 437 
Prieſt ſlipper, 178 | Retort, 2278 Saunders, 651 | Sign, 66g 
Primprint, 475 | Revulſion, 94 | Savine, 647 | Silk, 667 
Primroſe, 574 | Refin, black, 93 | Savouries, 654 | Silken Sicily, 123 
— of Conſtantinople, 200 Rhapontic, 41 | Saw-like, 337 Silk-worm, | 159 
— peerleſs, 532 | Rhubarb, &c. 640 | - muſcle, 667 Silver, 108 
Prince's metal, 32, 728 | Ribs, | 282 | Saxifraye, : 598 | Silver-weed, ibid. 
Principles of bodies, 613 Rib-wort, 601 | — golden, 243 | vSiſtic-nut-tree, 650 
Privation of the pulſe, 125 | Rice, 561 | Scabius, 655 | Skeleton, 657 
Privets, 475 | Rickets, 633 | Scab-wort, 340 — water wort, 691 
Probe, 673 Riding, 345 Scald, 338 Skin, 290 
eg 616 Riſing of the lights, 685 head, 19 | Skink, ; 657 
Proſtrate gland, 617 | River horſe, 417 | Scammony, French or Italian, | Skirrits, or their worts, 679 
Proud-fleſh, 379 Rochelle ſalt, 646 582 Skull, 21 
Prunes, 617 Rockets, 346 | Scarf. kin, 293 Slaters > oh 
Pudding-graſs, 623 Rocket, gentle, 143 | Scarlet-coloured ſpots, 679 | Sleep, 67 : 
Puerperal fever, 622 | Rock oil of petre, 589 | — grain, 238 |—— diſturbed, $55 
Puff-balls, 489 | Rock-roſe, 250, 253] — fever, 656 | Slight luxation, 20 
Pulſe, 628 | —— falt, 384 | Sciatica, 455 ats, 4.9 
Pumice-ſtone, ibid. — wild cherry of Auſtria, | — creſſes, 472 Sling bone, 105 
Pupil, | 626] 495 | Scink, 657 | Slings, 5 2 
Purgation, 219 | Roe-buck, 197.] Scorpion-wort, 561 | Sloe-bulh, . | 
Purgative medicines, 626 | Roller, 356 | Scotch coal, 199 | Sloe-tree, or Egyptian 16 
Purging filbert, 149 | Root, 634 | — ſcurvy-graſs, 164 | > 
—— nut, 215 | Roſe, 644 | Scurf, 523 | Slough, 96, 30 
— falt, 219] — bay, 535 | Scurvy, 659 | Slow fever, 4005 55 
— thiſtle, 571 — campion, 489 Scurvy-graſs, 256 | —— legged beetle, 121 
—— thorn, 417, 641 | Roſemary, common, #644 | Scythian lamb, 38 | — orm, 9 
Purpie, 610 | Roſe root, 643 | Sea-bind-weed, 164 Smallage, 803 
Purple cloak, 567 | — ſpice, L111 | — dlubber, 715 | Small doors, 479 
cow wheat, 506 — wood, 124 | — chitterling, 340 | — lobe, 231 
—_ mw centaury, 225 | Rotten ſtone, 695 | —— coralline, 270 te wes 718 
— fich, 1 Roncou, "661 | w—— COW, 107 mo pony c 
Purſlane, | 0 Round ligament, 84 — graſs, 47 | — water chick. wee, 7 
Putrefaction, 627 | Round-rooted birth-wort, &c. | — grape, 221 | Smalt, _ * 25 
Putrid fever, ibid. 110 | — heath, 335 | Smell, fœtid, $54 
Pyramidal muſcles, 628 | Royal cummin, 61 | —— holly, 346 Smelling, 340 
Pyrmont water, 629 | — powder, 145 — kidney vetch, 89 | Smelt, 83 
Rubbing, 377 lavender, 148, 475 Smoke, 250 
Q. Rudd, 549 Sealed earth, 669 285 Jed elaſs-wort 459 
: Ruddle, ibid. | Sea-moſs, | 47 _ ee 83 
nacks, 39 | Rue, 646 j —— oak, 402 Snake; 412 
ood fevers, 631 | Ruellius's bucks horn, bo — navel-wort, 75 Snake 5-headed Iris . 
Quaſſi wood, ibid. Rue, wild Aſſyrian, log | — onion, 65 7 | Snake-WEe ae 
Queen of the meadow, 712 Ruff, | 125 — Pike, ng nr Virg 
Quick in hand, 585 Runnet, 254 | — purbane, n 
| | 
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Bhap-dragon, 
Sneeze wort, 
Snoring, 
Soaps, . 
Soap-berries, 
— of plaſs, 
—— Jees, 
— wort, 
Soda, 
Softneſs, . 
— of the bones, 
Soldier, 
Soldier's ointment, 
Sole of the foot, 
Solitary worm, 
Solomon's ſeal, 
Soluble tartar, 
Soot, 
— watt, 
Sordes, 
Sore nipples, 
row, 
Sore throat, 
— erylipelatous, 
— ulcerated, 
— malignant, 
— putrid, 
Sorrel, | 
Soul of the world, 
Soundneſs, 
Sour krout, 
Soutacruwood, 
South wind, 
Sc. bane, 
— bread, 
— bugs, 
Opanith flies, 
. 
Sparrows toad- flax, 
Sparrow-graſs, 
Spaſmodic diſeaſes, 
Spatling poppy, 
Spearwort, 
Spectacles, 
opeedwell, 


pelter, 


W 


429, 677 
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44 Starch, 69 | Sytian bind- weed. 655 | Tutenag 
BY Ster-, . 13 om herb maſtich, th Tutlans 8 73; 
E · -"- 486 | 8YHape for the cars, 707 
20 — thiſtle, common, 179 9 , E a hor. 
ibid. eee | 449 T. win, 7 36g 
497 | Staves-aote, 678 1 Twinkling with the eyes 
462 Steel, 3 233 | Taliſman, 5 68 Twitching of the tendons 833 
65 2 Steno's ſalival duct, 649 | Tame poiſon, 123] T 5 
330 Stian, | 418 | Tanſy, wild; 108 1 
519 Stibiated tartar, 692 | Tape worms, 320; 691 BY: 
138 | Stick, 140 | Tapping, 572 i 
501 Stiff joint, | 74 | lar, 600 | Ulcerous tubercle, 571 
7 | Stinking bean, 1 591 | Tarragon, 320 Ulcers, 709 
320 | — bean trefoil-tree, 404 | Tartariſed antimony, 692 | — of the mouth 8 
606 | — br eath, 326 Taſte, OO mber, 4 121 
462 —— gladdon, 45 Taſte, loſs of, or defect, 38 Upright lady bower, 25 2 
378 — gladwyn, Ibid. | Taxis, 168 | Upwards, 86 
653 — 3 187 Tea, 697 | Uterine medicines, 713 
681 —— healers 120 | Teaſil, manured, 203 | Vapour, 60g 
502 Stifrup, 678 | Teeth, breeding of, 304 bath, 142 
705 | Stythe, 232 | Temple hones, 693 | Vapours, 429 
Stomach plaſter, 337 | Tents, 706 | Vegetable, 601 
Is8tone, : | 179, 468 | Teſt, 292 - Mthiops, 34 
91 | —-= binder, 563 | Teſticles, 696 | Vein, | 722 
— parſley, i 3» 9] — detention of, 576] Venereal diſeaſe, 481 
Stopper for a bottle, 344 | Tetters, | 415 | —— dreams, 555 
17 | Storax, 5 082 | Tetter-wort, 236 ——= peſtilence, 481 
84 | Strange colt's foot, 173 | Thick, 566 | Venice treacle, 75 
427 | Stranguary, 326, 455 | Thigh, _ 360 | Veuus's baſon, *; 203 
164 | Strain, 081| - — bone, ibid. comb, 24, 579, 6535 
6 Strainer, 8 437 | Thirſt, 670 Verdegriſe, 31 
137 Strain in a joint, 701 | Thiſtle, &c. 203 |] Vervain, 724 
237 Strawberry, 377 | Thorn apple, 621 | Veſicles of herrings, 34 
113 | — barren, 580 | Thorns, 515 | Vetches, 346, 362 
124 | — bay, 27 Thorough-wax, 580 | Vine flower, 5159 
194 | — tree, 106 Three-leaved American coral. Vinegar, 18 
41 | Stretching, 570 tree, 27 ---—- of the four thieves, ib. 
578 | Stroke, 434 | Throat, | 460 | —— of litharge, 604 
124 | — of the ſun, ibid. — wort, American, 203 | Vini olum, 5 
673 | Stuffing of the lights, 685 | Thruſh, 98] Vine leaves, or tendrils, 64 
148 | Stupidity, 61, 522 Thumb, | 606 | — tree, 730 
635 |Styan, 232 | Thymes, 667 | Vipers, bugloſs, 329 
271 | Stye, 232, 286 | Thymus artery, 698 | Viper-grals, [ 
697 | Style, 600 | Thyrſe, 699 | Virginian ivy-leaved rough 
737 |>typtic powder, 682 | Tide, the ebb, 04 | bind-weed, 654 
27 | Subclavian artery, 138 | Tin, 678 — ſilk, 582 
520 | Subclavicle, 213 | Tin-glaſs, 156 | — nut, : 545 
124 Subliming veſſel, 54 | Toad, 169 | Virgin's diſeaſe, 239 
674 Sucking pigs, 534 | —— flax, | 476 | Vital heat, 182 
6oo Suckling, 466 | —— ſtool, | 379 | Vitriol of Venus, 31 
106 | Suffumigation, 68 5 Tobacco, 540 | Vitriolated natron, 393 
Sugar, 647 — pipe clay, 246 | Vomic nuts, =. 
674 | — of milk, 465 | Toddy tree, 498 | Voracious appetite, 162 
649 | — plums, 208 | Tolu-balſam, 700 | Vulnerary medicines, 703 
$32 | Sulphureous waters, 104 | Tongue, 476 
470 | Sulphur-wort, 389 | —— prolapſed, ſwelled, 572 W. 
516 | Sumach, common, 643 tied, 75 
676 Summer, ; 32 | Tooth, 302 | Wafer, 534 
350 Summer navel-wort, 76 —— ach, 55 Wake robin, 119 
605 Sun-dew, 645 —— ſhell, 303 Walking, 60 
— flower, 278 Torchs-thiſtle, 230 Wall-flower, 236 
677 — hoof, 407 Touch, 690 Foes louſe, 246 
402 | Superb lily, 51 | —— me not, 543, 585 | Wallnut, 409 
471] Superexcretion, 428 | Touch wood, 37 | Wall-penny-wort, 283 
Supper, 258 | Tourniquet, 701 —-- wort, 328 
I25 | Support, 147 Tower muſtard, 706 Wane-wort, ibid. 
607 pens of urine, 1134714 | Traveller's joy, 132 Want of appetite, without 
250 Surfeit, 284 | Treacle, 647 | loathing, 87 
493 * 239 | —— muſtard, 697 | —— want of thirſt, 26 
626 | Swallowing, 300 | Tree, 106 | Wart ſuccory, 737 
$55 | Swallow-wort, 123 | —— germander, 606, 697 Warts, 726 
$54| Sweat, 684 | —— 1vy, 407 [Wart- wort, 700 
Sweating ſickneſs, ibid, of life, 691 Waſhes, 470 
215 | Sweet bread; 570 | Trefoil, 79; | Water of ammonia, 44 
698 — cicely, $29 | —— acafia, 297 ] — agrimony, 153 
469 — fern, ibid. — ſweet, 480 | —— aloes, 52 
—— Indian cherries, 197 repan, I |—— bath, 142 
454] — ſcented all-heal, 412 | Trepanuing, | 793 | —— bruſh, 629 
307] — — flag, 177 Trinity graſs, ' 467 | — dog, 196 
O57] — — Jamaica Pepper- | Troches, 92, 706 fennel, 528 
645 tree, . 211 of andion, 75 hemlock, 591 
680— — ointments, 550 | Trumpeter's muſcle, 169 — hemp, 153 
634 Sweet willow, 331, 529 | Trunk of a tree, 4278 agrimony, ibid. 
223 | Swimming, 533 | Turkey creſſes, 320 | —— hyſſop, 397 
232 | dwine, . 609 | Turmeric, 203 | —— leaf, 425 
—— Creſles, 60 | Turnip, 635 — melon, 458 
+21 Sword. like cartilage, 339 Turnep cabbage, 164 | — pepper, 585 
131 | Symptomatic fever, 400 | Turpentine, — pimpernel, 148 
561 Syrian bell flower, 2310 Turnſole, 2555 408 — purpey, ibid. 
I , 9 B Water 
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Water of Saturn, 
— violet, 
Waters, 

Watery eye, 


— humor of the eye, 


Watching intenſe, 
1 
Waxen vein, 
Way-bread, 
Weaning, 
Wearineſs, 
Weazel elbowed, 
Web of the eye, 
Weight, 
Welding, 
Welk, 

Wen, 

Whale, 

Wheat, 

Whelk, 
Whetſtone, 


>Whirl-wind, 
White boam-tree, 

— broth, 

— campion, 

chiches, 

— dung of dogs, 

— of egy, 

— fever, 

— flaw, 

— ford, 


$49, 


41, 
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White flux, 3691 WI 576 
— jalap, 167 Wines, 551 
— liverwort, 575 | Wine ſtene, 43591 
Whites, 369 | Wing. 40, 599 
White ſhark, 193 | Winking, 3 528 
— ſtone marle, 465 | —— with the eyes, 546 
| —— ſwelling, 419 | Winter-cherry, 49 
— thorn-tree, 675 creſſes, _ 143 
—— worm ſeed, 27, 276 | Woad, 393 
Whitlow, 576 | Wolt, 106 
Whitlow graſs, ibid. Wolf's-bane, 22, 320 
Wholeſome helmet flower, 89 | —— claw, 489 
—-— wolf's bane, 89 — peach, ibid. 
Whortleſs, 515 Womb, 716 
Wick of a lamp candle, 333 | — deſcent, 614 
Widow-wail, 233, 469 falling down, ibid. 
Wild cicely cow-weed, 232 Wonderful plant 534 
— cinnamon: trees, 192, | Wood-aſh, 257 
2211, 371 | Woody betony, 151 
— dluſter- cherry, 566 | Wood-bind, 197 
—— gourd, 262 | —— lice, 124 
Wilding, 496 | —— peaſe, 561 
Wild jujube, 567 | —— roof, 125 
— ard, 121 | —— row, ibid. 
— oats or drank, 165 | Wool, 468 
FOE” WIDE parſley, 99 Woollen cloth, 570 
— rocket, 143 | Woolly-headed burdock, 144 
—— {uccory, 244 | Worm-bark, 567 
— Vine, 167, 575 | Worms, 724 
—— wormwood, 576 | Worm-tever, ibid. 
Willow-herb, 492 | =— graſs, 88 
— tree common- white, a | —— ſeed, 651 
Dutch, 649 | —— wood, 14 
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Wind. flower, | Wort, 


Worts df fkirrits, 
Wound, 

Wake, 

Wriſt, 

Wrong heir, 

Wry mouth, 

— — neck, 


Y, 


| Yawning, 
Year, 4 
Yellow bezrs ear, 
— caſſidony, 
fever, 
—— helmet- flower, 
— — henbane, 
— lark-ſpur, 
— marſh-mallow, 
moth-mullein, 
—— dil of petre, 
—— water flag, 
—=— wolt's bane, 
Yeſt, 
Yew-tree, 


Volk of egg, 


| Z. 
Zaffer, 


Liment copper, 
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PLATE THE FIRST. 


FIG. I. 


ſhew thoſe which are more internal. 


A. The Vertebra of the Loins. 

B. The Oſſa Iliùm. 

CC. The Acetabulum. 

DD. The inferior and poſterior Parts of the Offa Iſchium. 

E. The Part covering the Extremity of the Coccyx. 

F. The inferior Part of the Rectum. 

GG. The Vagina cut open, longitudinally, and ſtretched on each Side of the Collum Uteri, to ſhew in what Manner 
the Uterus is ſuſpended in the ſame. 

HH, Part of the Veſica Urinaria ſtretched on each Side the Vagina and inferior Part of the Fundus Uteri. 

I. The Collum Uteri. 

K. The Fundus Uteri. | 

LL. The Tubæ Fallopianæ, and Fimbriz. 

MM. The Ovaria. 

VN. The Ligamenta Lata, and Rotunda. 

00. The ſuperior Part of the Rectum. 


; On = FIG. II. 


This exhibits a View of the internal Parts, as ſeen from the right Croin, the Pelvis being divided longitudinally. 


A. The loweſt Vertebra of the Loins. 

Þ C. The Os Sacrum and Coccyx. 

D. The left Os Hlidm. © 

E. The inferior Part of the left Os Iſchiùm. 

F. The Os Pubis of the ſame Side. 

G. The Foramen Magnum. 

II. The Acetabuluumn. 

AI. The inferior Part of the Rectum, and Anus. 

k. The Os Externum, and Vagina. The Os Uteri lying looſely in the ſame. 

I. The Veſica Urinaria. 

M. N. The Collum and Fundus Uteri with a View of the Cavity of both. The Attachment of the Vagina, round 

the outſide of the Ligs of the Mouth of the Womb is here likewiſe ſhewn, as alſo the Situation of the Uterus, 
as it is preſſed downwards and backwards by the Inteſtines, and urinary Bladder, into the concave and 
Inferior Part of the Sacrum. 

+ The Ligamenta Lata, and Rotunda of the left Side. 

PP. The Fallopian Tube, with the Fimbriz. 

Q. The Ovarium of the ſame Side. 

NR. The ſuperior Part of the Rectum, and feelers Part-of the Colon. 


- 


This gives e front View of the Uterus ſuſpended in the V. agina. The anterior more external Part being removed, te. 
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PLATE THE SECOND. 


This ſhews the Uterus as it appears in the ſecond and third Months of Pregnancy, its anterior Part veins remnid 


A. The Anus. 

B. The Vagina, and its Plicæ. 

CC. The poſterior and inferior Part of the urinary Bladder extended on each Side, the anterior and ſuperior Part 
being removed. 

DD. The Mouth and Neck of the Womb, as raiſed up when examining the ſame by the Touch; with one of the 
Fingers in the Vagina 

E E. The Uterus as ſtretched in the ſecond: or third Month, — the Embryo, with the Placeuta adhering to the 


Fundus. 
This gives a View of the dier us in the fourth or 2 Month of Pregnancy, but here the anterior Part of the Collum 
5 Lieri is not removed. 


F. The Neck of the Womb, which appears in this Figure thicker ns ſhorter than in the former, FOE the Die 
minution of its length as Pregnancy advances. 
G. Occupies the Situation of CC in the former, but ſhould have been placed more 8 to ſhew the Vagina 4 
-little ſtretched from the Neck and Lips of the Womb, in order to ſhew the Parts more diſtinctly. 
H. The inferior Part of the Fundus Uteri, the ſtretching of which can ſometimes be felt through the Vagina, by 
puſhing up a Finger, on the anterior or lateral Part of the lame, 
N 


F 1 . 


This gives a front View of the Uterus in the Beginning of Pregnancy the anterior Part being renoed, that the Emirja 
might appear through: the n the Chorion being di 2 . | 


A. The Fundus Uteri. 
B. The Collum Uteri, with a Viewof the rogous Canal tht kads to the ir of the Fundus 
C. The Os Ute. | | L 
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PLATE THE THIRD. 


1 C. 1 


Repreſents, in a front 75 ew of the Pebuis, the - of the Fetus, preſenting and dilating the Os Internum, the 
Membranes being too ſoon broken. The Fore-parts of i the Child are to the Hrfierior Part of the Uterus, and the Funis; 
with a Knot hen it, ſurrounds the Neck, Arm, and Body. 


The Deſcription of the Parts of the ſubſequent Figure will ſerve for this. 


This repreſents the Uterus in the eighth or ninth Months of Pregnancy: 


A. The Uterus, as ſtretched to very near its full Extent, with the Waters, and containing the Foctus intangled in 
the Funis, the Head preſenting at the upper Part of the Pelvis. | 

BB. The Os Ilium. | 

CC. The Acetabula. 

DD. The remaining poſterior Parts of the Offa Iſchim: | 

E. The Coccyx. 

T. The interior Part of the Rectum. | 

GG G. The Vagina ſtretched on each Side. 

H. The Os Uteri, the Lips of which appear large and ſoft; the Neck of the Womb being likewiſe ſtretched to ts 
full Extent, or entirely obliterated: 

11. Part of the Veſica Urinaria. 


K. The Placenta at the ſuperior and poſterior 155 of the Uterus: 
L. The Membranes. 


NM. The Funis Umbilical: 


E. The Coccyx. 


H. The Mouth of the Womb largely fetched i in Time of a Pain; with the Membranes and Waters, marked I, 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


FIG. I. 


This: exhibits u fron View of the gravid Iterus in the Beginning of Labour; the anterior Paris being removed, Bu 
the Membranes net voy broken JR - eq Boy e the Waters and Fœtus. 


A. The Subſlance of the Uterus. 
4 B. CC. DD. The Bones of che Pelvis. 


F. The inferior Part of the Rectum. 
G. The Vagina. 


wn The Chorion. 


L. The ſame diſſected off at the inferior Part of the Vierws, in order to 5 the Head of the Fœtus through the 
Amnios. 


NM. The Placenta, the external convex Surface of which, divided into a Number of Lobes, is here repreſented its 
concave internal Part being covered by the Chorion. BE 


FT G. I. 


Tos gives a front View of Tan; in 2 0, in the Beginning of Lala « anterior . ts ben onjund 


A. The Uterus, as ſtretched with the Membranes and Waters: KEEP 94:3. 1 
B. The ſuperior Parts of the Oſſa Ilium. 
CC. The Acetabula. | = . 
D D. The Offa Iſchiùm. a 03093 fi Dogan; 
E. The Coceyx. | 3 3 1 6 ML 01 7 al 18 040 it HE $, 
F. The lower Part of the Rectum. 7 „b 11911100 vi: 
G. The Vagina. . 5 
II. The Os Internum, ſtretched open about a Finper's Breadth, with che Nembranes and Walen in Tie. 0 
Labour Pains. 
II. The inferior Part of the Vierus Aretched with the Waters which are below tlie Baade as Chill that 
preſents. 
K K. The two Placentas adhering to the poſterior Part of the Uterus, the two Totuſes lying before 1 one with 
its Head in a proper Poſition, at the inferior Part of the Uterus, and the other ituated preternaturally with 
the Head to the Fundus: the Bodies of each are here entangled in their proper Funiſes, which frequent'f 
happens in the natural as well as preternatural Poſitions, 


LI. L. The Membranes belonging to each Placenta. 
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JT. tom Mi Howon: 


TO FACE PATE: XVI 


FI. I. 


A Back View of the Fore Arm and Hand. 


A. The Hand. 

B. The lower Extremity of the Radius. 

C. The lower Extremity of. the Ulna. | 

D. The Muſcles on the Back of the Fore Arm turned aſide to exhibit a ths ſeated Iymplatic Veſſel, 
the interoſſeous Ligament to get to the Fore-part. 


E. The Olecranon. 
aaa. Lymphatics appearing on the Back of the Fore Arm, ninth! under the Skin. 


þ, Some of the Lymphatics bending over the upper Extremity of the Radius to get to the Fore-part of the Arm. 


c. A Lymphatic paſling over the Ulna, immediately under the Olecranon, and under the inner Condyle of the Os 
Humeri, to get to the Fore-part of the Arm. 


4. A Lymphatic which has penetrated the Muſcles, perforates the interoſſeous Ligament, and gets to the Fore-part of 
the Arm near the radial Artery. 


which perforates 


„ 


A Fore View of the Upper Extremitv. 


A. The Scapula. 


B. The Clavicle. 

C. The Extremity of the brachial Artery. _ 
D. The Muſcles lying on the Inſide of the Arm. 
E. The inner Condyle of the Os Humeri. 


F. The lower Extremity of the Radius. 


a. A Lymphatic Veſſel which lies in the cellular Membrane immediately under the Skin, and paſſes up on the Inſide 
of the Arm to the axillary Glands. 

5. Superficial lymphatic Veſſels paſſing over the Muſcles from the Back of the Fore Arm, and likewiſe over the 
Biceps to the Glands in the Axilla. 

c. A ſuperficial Lymphatic from the Back of the Fore Arm. 

d. A Gland through which it paſſes. | 

e. The Lymphatics from the anterior and the poſterior Part of the Fore Arm uniting. 

Ff. Lymphatic Glands in the Axilla, They are common both to the ſuperficial and the deep ſeated Lymphatic 
Veſſels. | 

g. A deeper ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel lying cloſe to the radial Artery, which it accompanies all the Way to (»). 

h. The deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſel paſſing under the interoſſeous and ulnar Arterics, and appearing again on the 

Arm, at (i). 

i. The deep ſeated lymphatic Veſſel lying cloſe to the brachial Artery. 

. Two ſmall lymphatic Glands through which it paſſes. 

. The ſame Veſſel now become much larger nd paſſing under a Branch of che Artery and ſome cellular Membrane, 

and appearing at (m)., 

mn. The Trunk of the deep ſeated Lymphatic Veſſels paſſing upwards to the 88 where it enters the Glands (/). 
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c. A ſmall lymphatic Gland through which this deep-ſeated lymphatie Veſſel paſſes; 


LYMPHATIC VESSELS. 
TO FACE PLATE XVII. 


FIG. UI. 


A Back View of the lower Extremity, diſſected ſo as to ſhew the deeper ſeated hdd Veſitls, which accom 
the Arteries. TOY 
A: The Os Pubis. 
B. The Tuberoſity of the Iſchium; E 
C. That Part of the Os Ilium which was articulated with the Os Sacrum. 
D The Extremity of the iliac Artery appearing above the Groin. | 
E. The Knee, 
FF. The two cut Surfaces of the triceps Muſcle, divided to ſhew the lymphatic 8 that 2 through its P 
foration along with the crural Artery. voy 
G. The Edge of the Muſculus Gracilis. 
II. The Gaſtrocnemius and Soleus, much . by being 4 and by the Soleus being 9 from the Tibi 
| to expoſe the Veſſels. 128 
I. The Heel. 
K. The Sole of the Foot. 
L. The ſuperſicial lymphatic Veſſels Selling over the RTE; to get to the Thigh, 
M. The poiterior tibial Artery. 
a. A lymphatic accompanying the poſterior tibial Artery, 
b. The ſame Veſſel croſſing the Artery. 


\ 


4. The lymphatic Veſſel paſſing under a ſmall Part of the Soleus which is left attached to the Bone, the reſt being 
removed | 
e. The lymphatic Veſſel croſſing the ics Artery. 
/ z b. Lymphatic Glands in the Ham, through which the lymphatic Veſſel paſſes. 
The lymphatic Veſlel paſſing with the crural Artery through the Perforation of the triceps Muſcle. 
4 The lymphatic Veſſel, after it has paſſed the Perforation of the Triceps, dividing into Branches which embrace 
the Artery (I). 
n. A Lymphatic Gland belonging to the deep-ſeated lymphatic Veſſel. At this place thoſe Veſſels paſs to the Fore 
part of the Groin, where they communicate with the ſuperficial lymphatic Veſſels. 


. A Part of the ſuperficial lymphatic Veſſels appearing on "the Brim of the Pelvis. 


FIG, IV. 


The more ſuperficial lymphatic Veſſels of the lower. Extremity. 
A. The Spine of the Os lum, 
B. The Os Pubis. 
C. The Iliac Artery, 
D. The Knee 
EE F. Branches of the enital Artery, 
G. The Muſculus Gaſtrocnemius. 
H. The Tibia. 
I. The "Tendon of the Muſculus Tibialis Anticus. 
a. A Lymphatic Veſſel belonging to the Top of the Foot. 
b. Its firſt Diviſion into Branches. 
ccc. Other Diviſions of the ſame lymphatic Veſſel. 
d. A ſmall lymphatic Gland, 
e. The lymphatic V eſſels which lie between the Skin and the Muſcles of the Thigh, 
Vf. Two lymphatic Glands at the upper Part of the Thigh below the Groin. 
4 g. Other Glands. | | 
A lymphatic Veſſel! which paſſes by the Side of thoſe Glands whkoul communicating with them; and, wakes 
towards the Inſide of the Groin at (i, opens into the lymphatic Gland (A. ; 
11. Lymphatic Glands in the Groin, which are common to the lymphatic Veſſels of the Genitals and —.— of the 
lower Extremity. 


m. n. A Plexus of 8 Veſſels paſſing on the Inſide of the Iliac Artery. 
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